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Wilson  Wisely  Holds  Back. 
Much  may  be  said — indeed  much  has  been  said 
effectively  by  Dr.  Hill,  Elihu  Root,  and  other  men 
of  light  and  leading — in  support  of  the  project 
for  a  League  of  Neutral  States.  Yet  we  think  Presi- 
dent Wilson  is  right  in  declining  at  this  time  to 
involve  the  United  States  in  a  formal  association  of 
neutrals.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  of  circumstances  un- 
der which  such  a  connection  might  be  embarrassing. 
It  might  so  happen  in  two  ways — one  by  hindering 
independent  action,  another  by  putting  the  United 
States  in  the  position  of  having  either  to  join  in 
activities  which  it  might  not  regard  as  proper  or  timely 
or  of  having  to  state  its  objections.  Washington's 
counsel  to  avoid  "entangling  alliances,"  while  not  in- 
fallible, regarded  as  a  principle  of  national  policy,  is 
still  a  pretty  sound  rule.  In  times  past  respect  for 
this  counsel  and  of  the  practical  wisdom  embodied 
in  it  has  served  us  to  good  account.  President  Wilson 
does  well  to  hold  fast  to  it.  If  there  shall  come 
times  and  occasions  proper  for  cooperative  action  the 
United  States,  even  though  holding  aloof  from  formal 


affiliations,  will  always  be  in  position  to  cooperate  with 
other  nations  of  the  earth. 


The  Talk  About  Roosevelt 

Much  too  much  stress  is  being  laid  upon  the  circum- 1 
stance  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  recently  the  guest  of ' 
President  Gary  of  the  Steel  Trust  at  a  dinner  whereat 
some  millions  or  billions  of  capital  was  "represented." 
Quite  impertinently  the  incident  has  been  assumed  to  I 
indicate  a  combination  of  interests  between  the  "money 
power"  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  his  character  of  political 
aspirant.  The  assumption  is  impertinent  because  noth- 
ing is  more  natural  than  that  Judge  Gary  should  invite 
Mr.  Roosevelt  to  dinner  along  with  other  persona! 
friends — Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans — and  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  should  accept.  If  it  were  a  fact  that  the 
"money  power"  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  entered  into  a 
deal  with  the  idea  of  shaping  up  matters  for  next 
year's  presidential  campaign,  the  least  diplomatic  thing 
that  could  have  been  devised  would  be  a  dinner  so 
arranged  and  so  exploited. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  most  of  the  talk  is  under  Demo- 
cratic inspiration.  Senators  Chilton  and  Saulsbury, 
Speaker  Clark,  and  other  Democratic  leaders  are  ex- 
ploiting the  incident  not  only  to  the  limit,  but  beyond 
it.  Taking  its  cue  from  these  spielers,  the  Democratic 
press  of  the  country  dwells  lingeringly  upon  the  so- 
called  "twelve-biliion-dollar  dinner."  All  this  is  far 
from  flattering  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  since  it  proceeds  upon 
the  belief  that  he  would  be  the  easiest  of  all  possible 
opponents  for  Wilson  to  beat. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  like  again  to  be 
President.  But  if  he  has  half  the  political  judgment 
with  which  he  is  accredited  by  common  opinion  he 
knows  that  he  has  not  one  chance  in  ten  thousand  in 
the  year  1916.  Furthermore,  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  any 
private  wish  second  only  to  his  own  consuming  am- 
bition, it  is  for  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Wilson.  He  under- 
stands as  well  or  better  than  any  other  man  in  the 
country  that  the  enterprise  is  a  difficult  one  and  that 
it  will  call  for  cooperation  of  all  opposing  forces. 
He  must  know,  too,  that  in  the  existing  state  of 
political  feeling  his  own  nomination,  even  if  it  were 
.1  possibility,  would  be  viewed  by  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  citizens  much  in  the  spirit  which  animates 
a  bull  in  the  presence  of  a  red  flag.  We  say  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  knows  this  because  in  respect  of  these  mat- 
ters he  has  both  experience  and  judgment. 

The  campaign  of  1916  is  the  first  to  follow  a  wide 
breach  in  the  Republican  party.  Mr.  Roosevelt  repre- 
sents and  typifies  one  angle  of  this  contention,  pre- 
cisely as  Mr.  Taft  does  the  other.  Therefore,  besides 
other  considerations  which  move  many  to  dislike  and 
distrust  him,  he  is  regarded  by  some  millions  of  Re- 
publicans with  special  and  positive  resentment.  In 
the  present  state  of  the  party  mind  there  are  vastly 
many  who  could  not  upon  any  consideration  be 
brought  to  vote  for  him.  Even  if  his  nomination 
could  be  effected,  his  candidacy  would  certainly  be 
doomed  to  failure;  and  its  failure  would  give  the  elec- 
tion to  Mr.  Wilson. 

The  policy  of  common  sense  for  the  Republican 
party  in  the  year  1916  is  to  nominate  a  man  of  high 
respect  in  both  branches  of  the  party.  Such  a  man  is 
Associate  Justice  Hughes.  Another  such  man  is  Sena- 
tor Burton  of  Ohio.  Another  is  Senator  Borah  of 
Idaho.  Another  ex-Governor  Hadley  of  Missouri. 
Another  Senator  Weeks  or  Governor  McCall  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Another  ex-Ambassador  Herrick  of  Ohio. 
There  is  no  lack  of  men  at  once  available  and  capable. 
And  in  the  face  of  conditions  as  they  stand,  it  would 
be  folly  unspeakable  to  select  the  champion  of  a  fac- 
tional cause  or  any  man  so  related  to  past  motives  of 
dissension  as  to  be  involved  in  prejudice  or  dislike. 
No  man  knows  all  this  better  than  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

There  is  but  one  condition,  and  that  a  remote  one, 


in  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  might  be  regarded  as  an  avail- 
able candidate  for  the  presidency.  If  there  should 
come  upon  the  country  the  supreme  need  of  armed  and 
aggressive  defense — if  this  need  were  so  emphasized 
as  to  break  down  party  lines  and  create  a  demand  for 
a  fiercely  aggressive  spirit  in  the  White  House— then 
it  might  be  that  a  wave  of  popular  feeling  could  carry 
Mr.  Roosevelt  into  the  presidency.  But  under  any  cir- 
cumstances there  are  multitudes  who  would  decline 
either  silently  or  by  methods  of  public  protest  to  sup- 
port him.  But  a  situation  like  this  is  not  likelv  to 
occur.  The  fight  will  be  upon  party  lines.  And  the 
candidate  of  the  Republican  party  should  be  a  man 
behind  whom  both  brandies  of  the  party  may  stand  in 
unembarrassed  and  cordial   support. 


The  Folly  of  Ford. 

The  news  that  Mr.  Henry  Ford  had  sailed  sud- 
denly for  home  was  responsible  for  a  general  convic- 
tion that  he  had  ended  the  war  and  that  "the  boys" 
were  safely  out  of  the  trenches  and  on  their  way  home 
to  the  usual  Christmas  festivities.  The  earlier  bulletins 
from  the  peace  ship  had  justified  the  most  sanguine 
anticipations.  Mr.  Ford  had  sent  a  wireless  telegram 
to  the  German  Emperor,  and  highly  favorable  conclu- 
sions were  drawn  from  the  fact  that  no  reply  had  been 
received.  Mr.  Ford  had  telegraphed  also  to  the  Czar 
of  Russia,  to  the  President  of  the  French  Republic,  to 
the  King  of  Italy,  to  the  King  of  England,  and  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria.  He  had  telegraphed  to  every  one 
that  he  could  think  of,  including  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
and  the  Mikado.  No  replies  were  received  from  any 
of  them.  What  more  natural  than  to  suppose  that  an 
international  conclave  was  being  held  and  that  prema- 
ture communications  were  being  delayed  on  account  of 
the  expense. 

It  is  true  that  some  horrid  doubts  began  to  intervene 
as  the  good  ship  plowed  her  way  toward  the  war  zone 
and  the  submarines.  A  rigid  censorship  had  been  un- 
able to  hide  the  rumors  of  internal  dissensions.  Their 
precise  nature  is  still  undisclosed,  but  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  Colonel  McClure's  military  title 
had  aroused  a  justifiable  suspicion  that  he  was  in- 
terested in  armaments.  A  hot  dispute  had  arisen  as 
to  the  presidential  message.  Some  of  the  members  of 
the  party  felt  that  it  should  be  rebuked  by  wireless 
and  that  the  country  should  be  saved  from  Prepared- 
ness at  all  costs.  Other  members  were  of  opinion  that 
America  should  be  left  to  her  fate.  Mr.  Ford  him- 
self, harassed  and  anxious,  and  with  the  destinies  of 
Europe  between  his  hands,  must  have  realized  for  the 
first  time  the  difficulty  of  governing  Europe  and 
America  simultaneously  and  by  wireless.  Indeed  it  is 
easy  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  that  great  man  as 
he  cast  longing  glances  backward  to  the  comparative 
tranquillity  of  the  jitney  works  and  forward  to  the 
continental  strife  which  an  inexorable  fate  had  called 
upon  him  to  settle.  It  has  been  said  that  some  men  are 
born  to  greatness  and  that  others  achieve  it.  Mr.  Ford 
must  have  felt  that  he  had  done  both.  And  now  he 
must  suffer  the  martyrdom  common  to  greatness  and 
see  his  mighty  plans  come  to  nought  through  the 
bickerings  of  underlings,  their  unworthy  jealousies  and 
their  mutual  suspicions.  And  when  we  remember  that 
our  own  Mr.  Akcd  was  on  board,  and  still  smarting 
under  the  recollection  that  the  official  doorkeeper  had 
never  heard  of  him,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  Mr.  Ford's 
cup  of  sorrow  must  indeed  have  been  full. 


And  now  at  last  we  know  the  horrid  truth  that  the 
peace  mission  has  failed  and  that  Mr.  Ford  is  in- 
gloriously  returning  to  the  works  at  Detroit  without 
even  the  scars  of  honorable  defeat  or  the  smell  of 
gunpowder  instead  of  gasoline  in  his  nostril-, 
left  his  party  to  face  unaided  the  gave 
Swedish  capital.     It  seemed  to  be  a  quest i. 
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he  should  leave  the  part}'  or  the  party  should  leave 
him.  Mrs.  Inez  Milholland  Boissevaiu  had  shaken  the 
dust  of  Stockholm  from  her  feet.  Mr.  Robert  Ber- 
mann,  hitherto  unknown  to  fame,  had  hurried  back  to 
New  York  and  was  telling  tales  out  of  school.  The 
wireless  messages  to  the  emperors  and  kings  of  Eu- 
rope as  well  as  to  the  uncrowned  emperors  and  kings  at 
home  had  cost  $50,000.  But  Mr.  Ford's  three-cylinder, 
self-igniting  heart  was  prepared  to  scorn  the  expense. 
It  was  bickerings  that  had  broken  it.  Our  own  Mr. 
Aked  and  a  companion  cleric  called  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 
— presumably  of  Welsh  extraction — were  resolved  that 
America  should  not'  be  prepared  and  they  had  con- 
cocted incendiary  messages  to  the  President  to  that 
effect.  Those  messages  would  have  burst  over  the 
White  House  like  shrapnel.  Colonel  McClure,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  resolved  that  America  should  be  pre- 
pared, and  he,  too,  wanted  to  fire  his  high  explosive 
shells  in  the  direction  of  Washington.  Hostilities,  says 
Mr.  Bermann,  were  precipitated,  and  the  dove  of  peace 
became  a  bird  of  prey.  There  was  some  talk  of  se- 
curing the  mediation  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  and  the 
Sheikh  of  the  Senoussi  Arabs,  but  the  chasm  was  too 
wide  to  be  bridged.  The  opposing  forces  were  dead- 
locked in  their  trenches,  and  so  Mr.  Ford  went  sorrow- 
fully homeward  while  Mr.  Aked  and  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Tones  and  Rosika  Schwiramer  and  John  D.  Barry  with 
the  shamrock  in  his  buttonhole  and  the  other  distin- 
guished ladies  and  gentlemen,  whose  names  we  forget, 
tried  to  drown  their  disappointment  at  the  moving- 
picture  show.    Sic  transit  gloria  muitdi. 


But  there  is  hope.  There  is  still  balm  in  Gilead. 
In  spite  of  the  many  defections,  including  that  of  the 
illustrious  leader,  there  are  a  few  staunch  hearts  who 
are  resolved  to  remain  in  Stockholm  and  the  other 
neutral  centres  of  fashionable  life  so  long  as  the  Ford 
appropriation  holds  out  and  until  the  narrowed  delights, 
of  Europe  begin  to  pall.  And  there  is  work  for  them 
to  do,  noble  work,  uplifting  work.  Last  Sunday  they 
were  invited  to  attend  a  Socialist  peace  congress,  and 
they  would  certainly  have  been  present  but  for  pre- 
vious sight-seeing  engagements.  Perhaps  there  may  be 
a  mothers'  meeting  or  a  sewing  circle  that  will  find 
them  less  occupied.  Our  Mr.  Aked  and  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones  can  certainly  be  relied  upon  to  occupy  any  lime- 
light that  may  be  available,  and  in  spite  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  arranging  that  they  shall  occupy  the  exact 
centre  of  the  stage  simultaneously.  The  ladies  and 
gentlemen  with  the  curious  names  unknown  to  fame 
can  doubtless  be  tempted  into  publicity  by  an  offer  of 
refreshments.  At  least  they  will  be  upon  the  spot,  and 
if  the  German  Emperor  should  need  their  aid  it  will 
be  available.  They  hold  themselves  at  the  service  of 
humanity  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  their 
financial  credit  continues  to  be  guaranteed  by  Mr.  Ford. 
It  is  not  often  that  the  world  can  be  saved  under  con- 
ditions so  safe  and  so  pleasant. 


had  been  confined  to  the  home  stage.  That  Mr.  Ford 
has  now  done  what  he  can  to  humiliate  the  country 
should  give  us  pause  before  we  create  more  of  his 
breed  to  pose  like  mountebanks  before  the  world,  filling 
the  air  with  their  frantic  nonsense,  beating  with  their 
infantile  fists  upon  the  doors  of  tremendous  fate,  in- 
capable either  of  understanding  or  of  acting. 


But  we  may  ask  ourselves  in  all  seriousness  if  the 
credit  of  the  country  has  not  already  suffered  enough 
from  this  unpleasant  buffoonery?  Is  the  nation  for- 
ever to  be  used  as  a  background  for  an  hysterical 
vanity  that  Europe  will  naturally  suppose  to  be  typical  r 
And  we  may  fear  that  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  typical. 
We  seem  to  be  losing  the  power  of  thought  and  judg- 
ment, the  disposition  to  weigh  great  issues,  or  to  ap- 
proach them  with  gravity  and  discrimination.  Xo  one 
is  too  silly  to  "lead"  us,  or  to  command  our  facile  tears 
and  applause.  A  cheap  and  incessant  flatter)'  has  per- 
suaded us  that  our  good  fortune  is  due  to  our  virtues, 
that  we  are  wealthy  because  we  are  good,  and  that  the 
sufferings  of  others  are  due  to  their  inferiority.  We 
deify  those  whose  cleverness  has  brought  them  wealth, 
we  placard  their  opinions  upon  even,-  subject  under  the 
sun  as  though  they  had,  or  could  have,  any  conceivable 
value,  and  when  these  poor  creatures,  demented  by 
flattery,  rush  into  the  public  arena  we  pursue  them 
with  our  hysterical  applause  until  the  derision  of  the 
world  is  visited  alike  upon  them  and  upon  us.  It 
ought  to  stop.  It  is  time  that  we  learned  to  think 
sanely  and  to  act  sanely,  or  we  shall  surely  find  that 
a  discreditable  emotionalism  has  become  the  greatest 
of  all  the  dangers  that  confront  us.  Mr.  Ford  had  not 
a  single  claim  to  the  public  ear  except  the  one  fact 
that  he  was  a  successful  manufacturer.  But  we  have 
lam  jd  him  as  though  he  were  a  demigod.  Hardly  a 
on  of  the  day,  from  babies  to  disarmament,  that 
not  been  solemnly  submitted  to  his  judgment.  The 
pectacle  would  have  been  sufficiently  humiliating  if  it 


Some  Hurdles  for  "  Preparedness." 

It  becomes  increasingly  evident  that  legislation  look- 
ing to  Preparedness  is  up  against  serious  difficulties. 
Opposition  in  a  dozen  forms  is  established  in  trenches 
all  but  impregnable,  and  it  will  be  truly  a  miracle  if 
anything  in  the  way  of  definite  accomplishment  shall 
come  out  of  the  impending  conflict.  As  yet  nobody 
has  presented  a  plan  which  commends  itself  to  the 
military  critics,  to  the  general  public,  or  even  to  the 
politicians.  To  put  it  briefly,  Preparedness  is  as  yet 
merely  an  abstraction,  or  at  best  an  ideal  hopelessly 
floundering  in  its  search  for  some  form  of  practicable 
definition.  Meanwhile  the  anti-Preparedness  campaign 
gains  strength  through  coordination  of  its  several 
factors  and  under  the  inspirations  of  growing  hope- 
fulness. 

The  first  and  perhaps  the  highest  hurdle  in  the 
path  of  Preparedness  legislation  rests  upon  financial 
considerations.  The  government  is  shy  of  money. 
Even  with  the  issue  of  military  expansion  out  of  the 
way,  the  money  problems  before  the  Administration  are 
serious,  not  to  say  grievous.  The  expenses  of  the 
government  are  running  ahead  of  the  income  notwith- 
standing the  special  "war  tax."  Partly  accountable  for 
this  condition  are  extravagances  in  administration,  but 
the  larger  measure  of  deficiency  is  due  to  shortage  on 
tariff  account.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  money  is  needed 
and  needed  badly  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  gov- 
ernment. 

There  are  just  two  ways  of  getting  money — (1)  new 
taxes;  (2)  a  bond  issue.  The  President  holds  that  in- 
creased income  should — his  own  word  is  "must" — come 
from  taxation  and  not  from  bonds.  Congress,  which  is 
in  direct  touch  with  the  pee-pul  and  w-hich  has  its  own 
reasons  for  respecting  popular  feeling,  realizes  how  im- 
possible it  is  at  once  to  tax  and  to  please.  Every  mem- 
ber of  Congress  is  getting  bushels  of  letters  from  his 
constituency  in  protest,  angry  or  tearful,  against  every 
item  suggested  in  the  President's  scheme  to  increase 
the  revenues  by  special  impositions.  The  Democratic 
party  has  to  go  into  a  national  campaign  next  year. 
It  hates  to  face  issues  growing  out  of  augmented  taxa- 
tion, and  it  is  shy  about  the  handicap  involved  in  an 
output  of  bonds.  Each  individual  congressman  is  to 
be  a  candidate  for  reelection  next  3rear  and  each  dis- 
tinctly realizes  the  danger  involved  in  financial  legis- 
lation calculated  to  stimulate  criticism  of  parry  policies 
in  his  constituency.  As  between  a  bond  issue  and  aug- 
mented taxation,  the  former  is  to  the  mind  of  the 
average  congressman  least  objectionable.  While  the 
moral  effect  of  bonds  is  bad,  it  does  not  strike  so  di- 
rectly home  as  new  and  vexatious  forms  of  taxation. 
Congress  is  at  odds  with  the  President  in  that  it  pre- 
fers bonds  to  new  taxes.  But  while  favoring  bonds. 
Congress  would  have  the  issue  as  small  as  possible  so 
as  to  make  the  least  noise  in  the  coming  campaign. 

It  calls  for  no  great  discernment  to  discover  how 
this  situation  reflects  itself  in  connection  with  any  and 
every  scheme  of  Preparedness.  Preparedness,  by  what- 
ever plan  or  route  it  has  been  or  may  be  suggested, 
calls  for  money — for  a  whole  lot  of  money.  Prepared- 
ness therefore  means  either  bonds  or  more  taxation, 
or  both.  It  runs  up  against  -the  sensibilities  of  even- 
member  of  Congress,  whose  individual  eye  is  naturally 
fixed  upon  his  own  political  chances.  How  easy  it  will 
be.  therefore,  when  schemes  of  Preparedness  get  them- 
selves a-wrangling  with  each  other  to  sidestep  the 
whole  blooming  business  by  the  handy  device  of  re- 
ferring the  matter  to  a  commission  instructed  to  ex- 
amine the  requirements  of  the  situation  and  make  a 
report — after  next  summer's  campaign. 

The  movement  for  Preparedness  is  further  compli- 
cated by  minor  considerations  of  a  political  kind. 
There  is  Congressman  Tavenner  of  that  district  in 
Illinois  in  which  is  situate  the  Rock  Island  arsenal. 
Mr.  Tavenner  is  canvassing  the  House  membership 
seeking  pledges  against  any  measure  of  Preparedness 
that  does  not  provide  for  the  manufacture  of  all  muni- 
tions in  government  arsenals.  Then  there  is  Congress- 
man Buchanan,  a  Chicago  labor  leader,  who  stands 
hand-in-glove  with  Mr.  Tavenner  and  makes  the  fur- 


ther demand  that  all  warships  shall  be  built  in  govern- 
ment navy  yards. 

Another  active  movement  in  open  opposition  to  the 
"cult  of  Preparedness"  is  the  so-called  "Anti-militarism 
Committee,"  which  has  opened  headquarters  at  Wash- 
ington and  is  in  close  conference  with  anti-Prepared- 
ness advocates  in  both  Senate  and  H/suse.-  ,.A  very 
active  member  of  this  commikeggs  -the  well-known 
Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise,  a  recent  visitor  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  declared  purposes  of  this  association  are 
(1)  opposition  to  any  unusual  expenditure  for  arma- 
ment during  the  present  session  of  Congress ;  (2)  pub- 
lic investigation  of  the  present  war  budget,  with  a  view 
to  exhibiting  how  the  money  is  spent;  (3)  congres- 
sional investigation  of  the  sources  of  the  demand  for 
increased  armament;  (4)  for  eliminating  private  profit 
from  armament  manufacture;  (5)  for  making  the  ex- 
pense of  national  defense  chargeable  upon  income  and 
inheritance  taxes;  (6)  a  "true  democratic  federation 
of  the  twenty-one  American  republics  in  the  interests 
of  peace";  (7)  the  appointment  of  an  expert  commis- 
sion to  study  these  questions  and  make  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  Anti-Militarism  Committee  is  only  one  of  several 
similar  volunteer  organizations  actively  boosting  the 
Tavenner-Buchanan  proposals.  That  these  several 
agencies  in  opposition  to  Preparedness  are  abundantly 
financed  there  are  many  indications.  Where  the  money 
comes  from  is  not  apparent.  Although  it  has  been 
widely  charged,  without  denial  thus  far,  that  agents  of 
the  German  government  have  something  to  do  with  it, 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  proof  is,  as  yet,  forthcoming. 
Agents  of  the  Carnegie  Fund  disclaim  any  connection 
with  these  activities.  And  one  of  the  most  active  of 
the  volunteer  anti-militarist  organizations  specifically 
— and  significantly — declares  that  Mr.  Henry  Ford  is 
not  its  backer. 

Viewing  the  situation  broad!)',  Preparedness  as  a 
legislative  proposal  is  in  a  bad  way.  The  probable  out- 
come, so  far  as  the  present  Congress  is  concerned,  is 
a  small  increase  in  the  ordinary  provision  for  army  and 
navy,  with  a  diplomatic  reference  of  the  whole  matter 
to  a  future  date. 

The  Convention  Fiasco. 

San  Francisco's  propensity  to  unconsidered  "move- 
ments" has  rarely  worked  out  to  a  more  pitiful 
climax  than  in  the  case  of  the  noisy  agitation  to 
bring  the  Republican  National  Convention  here.  The 
project  was  an  impossible  one.  Everybody  of  com- 
mon sense  knew  it  from  the  beginning.  All  the 
vitality  it  ever  had  was  in  the  imagination  of  Mr.  de 
Young,  and  his  whole  calculation  was  that  of  exploit- 
ing his  newspaper.  Like  the  little  news  venders  on  the 
street-corners,  he  wanted  "something  to  holler,"  and 
futile  as  was  the  idea,  regarded  intrinsically,  he 
initiated  the  convention  project,  confiding  for  a  fol- 
lowing upon  our  habit  of  shouting  "Aye,  Aye"  to  every 
proposal  put  forward  in  the  name  of  local  interest  or 
vanity,  no  matter  how  whimsical  or  foolish. 

If  the  movement  did  not  quite  fill  the  air  for  a 
month,  it  at  least  was  carried  with  sufficient  energy 
to  disturb  the  reflections  of  common  sense.  Even 
though  men  of  judgment,  speaking  confidentially  one  to 
tiie  other,  declared  the  project  an  absurdity,  many- 
were  impelled  to  give  it  lip-sen-ice  if  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  evade  criticism  as  lacking  in  local 
spirit.  Alone  of  all  public  voices  the  Argonaut  spoke 
of  the  proposal  as  it  deserved — as  founded  in  a  petty- 
personal  interest  and  as  promoted,  in  so  far  as  it  was 
promoted  at  all,  under  duress. 

The  final  phase  of  this  ridiculous  movement  was 
enacted  at  Washington,  after  what  manner  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  from  a  confidential  letter  to  the  Argo- 
naut from  its  Washington  correspondent  will  reveal: 

It  was  of  course  out  of  the  question  that  San  Francisco 
should  get  the  convention.  But  if  an  honest,  determined, 
and  intelligent  effort  had  been  made  your  city  would  have 
escaped  being  put  in  a  ridiculous  position.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  the  campaign  but  De  Young's  noise.  He  even  made 
Fenton  Taylor,  nominal  head  of  the  San  Francisco  Conven- 
tion League,  cancel  orders  for  headquarters,  so  that  when 
rue  committee  met  at  Washington,  San  Francisco  had  neither 
headquarters  nor  money  nor  organization.  It  was  necessary 
io  present  a  certified  check  for  $100,000.  And  though  the 
Chronicle  had  been  roaring  that  the  money  was  subscribed, 
the  check  was  not  forthcoming.  To  save  the  face  of  San 
Francisco  on  this  score  Mr.  John  Hays  Hammond  stepped 
into  the  breach  and  turned  in  his  personal  check  under  a  tele- 
graphic arrangement  with  a  good-natured  banker  friend  of 
San  Francisco.  *  *  *  Aside  from  two  employed  men  sent 
by  the  Convention  League  there  was  not  a  single  represents- 
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I  tive  here  to  urge  the  merits  of  San  Francisco  as  a  meeting 
place  for  the  convention.  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  on  the 
i  other  hand,  had  large  delegations  of  their  most  substantial 
|  citizens  on  the  ground.  AU  of  which  confirms  me  in  the 
|  conviction  that  San  Francisco's  campaign  was  mainly  one  of 
J     buncombe  and  had  little  in  it  but  wind. 

Thus  when  the  real  purpose  of  the  movement  was 
achieved,  namely,  a  newspaper  agitation  for  the  benefit 
of  Mr.  de  Young's  Chronicle,  the  matter  was  prac- 
tically dropped  by  its  chief  sponsor.  It  appears  to 
have  mattered  little  to  Mr.  de  Young  that  San  Fran- 
cisco should  be  put  in  a  humiliating  position  if  only  he 
might  have  for  his  paper  a  theme  upon  which  to  base 
a  sensational  agitation. 

This  incident  is  paralleled  by  another  agitation,  simi- 
larly devised  and  exploited,  for  "saving  the  beauties 
of  the  Exposition."  The  project  was  and  is  foolish 
and  impossible.  The  beauties  of  the  Fair  could  no 
more  be  saved  when  the  Fair  was  over  than  the  beau- 
ties of  the  sunset  when  the  sun  has  gone  down.  The 
movement  had  no  rationale  even  in  remote  possibility. 
And  it  had  no  purpose  save  the  calculation  of  a  news- 
paper exploiter  in  sinister  search  for  some  text  cal- 
culated to  enlist  public  attention. 

San  Francisco  makes  loud  claims  to  metropolitan 
character.  We  pander  to  our  own  conceit  in  imagining 
our  city  a  "world  centre."  In  consistency — even  in 
self-respect — it  is  high  time  we  should  take  stock  of 
our  situation  and  our  conditions  and  cease  making 
fools  of  ourselves  by  falling  in  behind  every  hue-and- 
cry  raised  in  the  name  of  public  interest  or  vanity  by 
any  fakir  who  may  have  a  private  axe  to  grind. 


Editorial  Notes. 
We  sadly  fear  that  Professor  Wilson's  standing  as 
our  foremost  purist   is   likely  to   suffer  under  critical 
reading  of  the  official  announcement  of  his  marriage, 
which  was  in  the  following  form : 

Mt.  Waabram  Wtlantt 

anu 

Urs.  2Cnrmatt  (gait 

tire  fcutlli  Snlliruj 

anwmnrr  teir  marriage 

rm  SatMrnag  tlje  rigittonlli  nf  Bprrmbr r 

ninrtrra  hunorrii  anil  fiftrwt 

Washington,  3.  (L 


Social  Washington  is  all  het-up  over  one  of  those 
great  issues  which  arise  every  now  and  again  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  mind  of  those  whose  thoughts  dwell 
upon  the  graver  interests  of  life.  It  seems  that  in  true 
American  spirit  Washington  Society — note  that  we 
spell  the  word  with  a  big  S — has  drawn  the  line  against 
any  and  everybody  "in  trade."  Not  all  the  virtues  and 
all  the  graces  combined  have  been  able  to  pass  the 
barrier  raised  by  local  custom  against  the  retailer. 
Ignorance,  arrogance,  vulgarity,  brutality,  corruption. 
even  "bad  form,"  have  easily  found  their  way  into 
the  privileged  circle  of  Washington  Society.  But 
the  minions  of  Trade — never !  The  Virginia  Boilings, 
being  farmers,  have  been  entirely  qualified  for 
Washington  life  in  its  more  pretentious  phases.  But 
the  Washington  Gaits,  being  in  trade,  have  been  rigidly 
held  to  a  state  of  rather  more  than  less  impolite  aloof- 
ness. Mrs.  Norman  Gait  as  a  gracious  and  charming 
woman  has  had  a  certain  position.  But  it  has  been 
only  a  certain  position.  Let  it  be  whispered  low  that 
Mrs.  Norman  Gait  has  not  until  just  now  been  per- 
sona grata   in   the   innermost   and  highermost   circles. 


Now  comes  the  late  Mrs.  Norman  Gait,  evolved  into 
Mrs.  Wilson,  wife  of  the  President,  and  even  to  this 
hour  definitely,  even  dazzingly,  in  trade.  The  stu- 
pendous issue,  as  defined  by  the  gossips,  now  before 
Washington  Society  is  this,  namely,  will  the  new  mis- 
tress of  the  White  House  fall  into  the  established  con- 
ventions or  will  she  make  herself  a  champion  of  that 
caste  in  which  she  has  hitherto  been  held  by  estab- 
lished rules?  Will  Madam  the  wife  of  the  President 
hold  fast  to  her  old  affiliation  and  seek  to  destroy  the 
old  social  line  tightly  drawn  for  so  many  decades,  or 
will  she  quietly  move  out  from  the  Gait  social  connec- 
tion and  into  the  Wilson  connection?  The  issue,  let  us 
say  with  all  reverence,  is  a  mighty  one.  And  it  is  little 
wonder  that  there  are  those  at  the  national  capital  who 
are  all  but  holding  their  breath  until  the  determination 
shall  be  manifest.  

Another  question  much  discussed  in  a  quiet  way  at 


Washington  and  elsewhere  is  the  effect  of  the  Presi- 
dent's marriage  upon  his  individual  popularity  and 
ultimately  upon  his  political  fortunes.  All  the  world, 
says  an  old  saw,  loves  a  lover.  But  does  a  shy- 
haired  veteran  of  fifty-nine  winters  identified,  not 
with  lutes  and  love  songs,  but  with  grave  affairs 
of  world  importance,  quite  fill  the  requirements  of 
romantic  imagination?  And  are  there  not  those  who 
feel  that  Mr.  Wilson  got  on  with  the  new  love  rather 
oversoon?  Conventional  womanhood  is  naturally  re- 
spectful of  the  marrying  man.  But  are  the  circum- 
stances, looking  back  over  a  period  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  months,  entirely  accordant  with  sentiments 
which  the  major  part  of  the  domestic  world  holds  with 
some  insistence?  There  are  eleven  states  in  the  Union 
in  which  women  have  the  ballot.  And  it  will  be  in- 
teresting to  note  next  November  if  in  the  states  where 
women  vote  Mr.  Wilson,  the 'ardent  bridegroom,  will 
fare  as  well  as  did  Mr.  Wilson,  the  staid  old  husband 
and  father  of  a  grown-up  family. 

Our  neighboring  states  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
pass  into  the  "dry"  column  with  the  coming-in  of 
the  New  Year.  But  the  drouth  is  of  a  modified 
type.  By  calling  upon  a  designated  official  in  each 
county  and  signing  certain  commitments,  victims  of 
thirst  will  be  allowed  to  "bring  in"  limited  quantities 
both  spirituous  and  malt.  The  fore-handed  and  the 
fore-thoughtful  are  accredited  with  having  "looked 
ahead."  And  we  may  easily  believe  that  domestic 
stocks  have  been  liberally  laid  in.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  if  those  incurably  athirst  will  respect  the  law 
to  the  extent  of  arranging  with  the  authorities  for 
the  narrow  allowance  provided  for  by  the  new  laws. 
We  suspect  that  there  will  be  violations  of  the 
rule  more — or  less — effectively  disguised  and  that 
ultimately  offenders  will  be  jacked  up.  Then  what 
will  follow?  Will  juries  drawn  from  a  more  or 
less  symathetic  commonality  convict  or  will  they  re- 
gard derelictions  with  a  benignant  leniency  ?  We  sus- 
pect that  when  the  test  comes  there  will  be  practically 
no  convictions.  But  time  only  will  tell  the  story. 
Meanwhile  it  is  to  be  noted  with  approval  that  social 
clubs  and  other  organized  groups  are  duly  disposed  to 
respect  the  law,  leaving  it  to  time  and  circumstance  to 
demonstrate  both  its  merits  and  its  effectiveness. 


that  under  the  inspirations  of  overwrought  enthusiasm 
he  may  have  become  a  law  unto  himself.  But  Mr. 
Osborn  is  no  criminal  in  the  ordinary  sense.  If  he  has 
gone  wrong  he  ought  not  to  be  indicted  for  high 
crimes,  but  dismissed  from  office  as  disqualified  for 
administrative  responsibility  subject  to  law. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


Unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  prohibition,  the  im- 
pending try-out  of  the  restrictive  rule  comes  at  a  time 
of  general  depression  in  the  states  of  Oregon  and 
Washington.  The  timber  interest — and  with  the  rise 
or  fall  of  the  timber  market  the  fortunes  of  Oregon  or 
Washington  go  up  or  down — is  at  a  low  ebb,  due  to 
conditions  both  domestic  and  foreign.  Then  the  larger 
cities  of  both  states,  under  the  impetus  of  a  long  period 
of  flush  times,  were  over-built.  Prohibition  will  va- 
cate many  buildings  and  salesrooms  and  so  contribute 
a  new  element  to  the  embarrassment  of  fixed  property. 
The  "traffic"  will  see  to  it  that  at  least  its  full  share 
in  the  prevailing  hard-times  stress  shall  be  duly  ac- 
credited to  the  prohibition  account.  Unless  there  shall 
soon  come  a  definite  enhancement  of  the  common 
prosperity,  there  must  develop  a  widespread  theory 
that  prohibition  and  hard  times  go  together.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  experiment  of  prohibition  comes 
at  a  time  when  the  cards,  so  to  speak,  appear  to  be 
stocked  against  it.  Already  there  may  be  discovered 
the  premonitory  rumblings  of  a  movement  to  so 
modify  the  new  laws  as  to  exempt  orderly  liquor  stores 
— as  distinct  from  low  saloons — from  their  severer 
provisions.  Expert  judges  of  local  sentiment  believe 
that  the  final  outcome  of  the  movement  will  be  elimi- 
nation, not  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  what  may  be  called 
its  legitimate  phases,  but  of  its  grosser  forms,  leaving 
ultimate  restriction  only  upon  the  low  saloon  whose 
socially-demoralizing  influence  is  now  universally  ac- 
knowledged.   

The  indictment,  of  Thomas  M.  Osborn,  warden  of 
Sing-Sing  (New  York)  Penitentiary,  smacks  of  malice. 
There  is  little  doubt  among  persons  of  normal  ways 
of  thinking  that  Mr.  Osborn  is  a  benevolent  senti- 
mentalist void  of  practical  wisdom.  That  his  ideas 
will  work  out  successfully  we  think  highly  improbable. 
But  having  been  given  the  opportunity  to  try  out  his 
theories,  Mr.  Osborn  should  either  be  permitted  to  go 
ahead  free  from  malicious  annoyance  or  else  relieved 
of  responsibility.  To  put  it  briefly,  our  estimate  of 
Mr.  Osborn  places  him  in  the  Ford  class  of  emo- 
tional,   swollen-headed   impracticables.      It    is    possible 


Last  week  we  read  such  sensational  accounts  of  the  im- 
pending attacks  upon  Egypt  that  we  bought  the  evening  news- 
papers in  a  hurry  in  order  to  see  what  the  Turks  were 
doing  with  the  Suez  Canal  or  whether  the  Sphinx  had  at 
last  been  persuaded  into  a  surprised , speech.  The  headlines 
made  it  all  look  so  easy.  The  railroad  line — name  and  desti- 
nation unmentioned — was  being  "rushed."  Pipe  lines  were 
being  laid  across  the  desert  to  supply  the  advancing  troops 
with  water,  and  nothing  more  than  the  word  of  command 
was  needed  before  the  triumphant  Turks  could  parade  through 
the  streets  of  Cairo.  Usually  we  study  the  war  news  with 
the  map  in  front  of  us,  but  in  this  case  the  headlines  seemed 
so  convincing  that  the  customary  cartographical  aid  appeared 
to  be  superfluous.  Egypt  was  evidently  doomed  and  its 
stately  somnolences  were  at  the  mercy  of  an  Ottoman  army. 


None  the  less  the  map  might  have  told  a  different  tale. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  a  railroad  from  Damascus  and  that 
its  terminus  is  only  fifty-five  miles  from  Egypt.  The  railroad 
has  been  there  for  ten  years,  and  as  the  report  says  that  its 
terminus  is  now  fifty  miles  from  Egypt  we  may  suppose — if 
the  report  is  true — that  the  Turks  hare  built,  or  rather 
"rushed."  a  further  five  miles.  Now  when  this  railroad  was 
built  by  Turkish  soldiers  in  times  of  peace  ten  years  ago 
we  were  called  on  to  admire  an  energy  that  constructed  ten 
miles  of  line  a  month,  and  as  it  is  hardly  likely  that  it  is 
being  built  more  rapidly  still  under  war  conditions,  it  would 
take  at  least  five  months  to  bring  it  to  the  Egyptian  frontier. 
But  the  Egyptian  frontier  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing 
as  the  Suez  Canal,  although  the  headline  writer  thought  that 
it  was.  The  canal  is  150  miles  away  from  the  frontier,  and 
between  the  frontier  and  the  canal  lies  the  Sinai  Desert. 
Now  a  small  Turkish  army  has  already  attempted  to  cross 
this  desert,  and  when  its  tattered  and  starving  fragments  ar- 
rived at  the  canal  they  were  hardly  worth  fighting.  A  larger 
army  would  be  in  still  worse  plight,  although  proper  or- 
ganization might  do  something  to  lessen  this.  Now  if  the 
position  of  an  invading  army  is  to  be  improved  by  all  this 
"rushing"  it  will  have  to  be  by  the  completion  of  the  Damas- 
cus-Mecca railroad  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  a  distance  of 
fifty  miles,  which  will  take  about  five  months,  and  the  build- 
ing of  a  railroad  across  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  which  will  take 
at  least  eighteen  months.  An  army  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
men  would  be  needed  for  the  invasion,  and  when  it  reached 
the  Suez  Canal  it  would  find  a  defending  force  of  at  least 
equal  strength  and  entrenched  in  impregnable  fortifications. 
Now  it  is  quite  possible  and  probable  that  the  Arabs  can  be 
incited  to  cause  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  but  Arabs,  however 
brave,  are  no  match  for  modern  troops  and  artillery.  So 
far  as  a  serious  attack  by  drilled  troops  is  concerned,  the 
idea  must  remain  a  visionary  one  for  many  months  to  come, 
and  much  water  may  pass  under  the  bridges  before  Egypt  is 
invaded   either  by  Turks   or  Teutons. 


The  reports  say  that  a  period  of  inactivity  in  the  Balkans 
is  expected.  This  is  probably  true,  not  only  because  there 
is  nothing  particular  to  do  there,  but  also  because  there  are 
political  considerations  that  complicate  the  movements  of 
troops.  The  Allies  are  entrenched  at  Saloniki  and  their  im- 
mediate opponents  are  the  Bulgarians.  The  Allies  are  not 
yet  strong  enough  to  attack  the  Bulgarians,  and  the  Bul- 
garians can  not  attack  the  Allies  because  Greece  will  not 
tolerate  Bulgarians  on  her  soil.  Greece  would  have  no  par- 
ticular objection  to  a  Teuton  army,  but  the  Teuton  army  is 
not  big  enough  for  the  purpose,  and  moreover  it  is  too  far 
north.  The  Austnans  arc  attacking  the  Montenegrins  because 
Austria  is  at  war  with  Italy  and  Germany  is  not.  The 
Queen  of  Italy  was  a  Montenegrin  princess  and  if  Germany 
were  to  attack  Montenegro  it  would  be  resented  in  Italy.  In 
the  meantime  the  Allies  at  Saloniki  are  growing  stronger, 
but  unless  something  unexpected  should  happen  it  will  be 
some  time  before  they  are  strong  enough  to  do  much  more 
than  hold  their  own.  Germany  and  Bulgaria  do  nol  wish 
to  exasperate  Greece  by  unnecessary  invasion  and  so  perhaps 
drive  her  into  the  arms  of  the  Allies,  while  the  Allies  them- 
selves are  not  anxious  to  alienate  Greek  sympathy  by  pro- 
voking a  battle  upon  her  soil.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  Allies  will  evacuate  Greece  and  concentrate  their  forces 
in  the  west,  but  they  are  not  at  all  likely  to  do  this.  The 
presence  of  an  Allied  army  at  Saloniki  is  a  constant  threat  to 
the  railroad  line,  and  moreover  it  occupies  the  attention  of 
large  bodies  of  their  enemies.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  Allies  can  better  afford  to  be  prodigal  with  their  men 
than  the  Germans,  who  must  be  acutely  conscious  of  the 
shortage  of  troops.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  have 
heard  so  little  lately  of  a  triumphal  entry  into  Constantinople 
or  of  the  military  use  of  the  international  railroad.  Germany 
has  very  little  that  she  can  offer  the  Turks  and  the  Turks 
have  very  little  that  they  can  offer  Germany.  The  serious 
use  of  the  railroad  implies  its  protection  by  strong  forces, 
and  the  strong  forces  are  not  available.  In  other  words  the 
attack  upon  Serbia  was  for  its  moral  effect  at  home  and 
abroad.  Doubtless  it  has  served  its  intended  end,  but  it  has 
done  nothing  to  obviate  the  fact  that  the  great  armies  in 
the   east  and   west   are  precisely   where   they   -  that 

ihey  must  remain  unaffected  by  anything  that 
Balkans.  

But   if  things  seem  likely  to   remain  quiet   i 
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there  is  a  general  expectation  that  they  will  by  no  means 
remain  quiet  along  the  main  battle  lines.  It  was  said  in 
this  column  a  week-  or  so  ago  that  the  lull  was  suspicious 
and  that  it  probably  meant  the  concentration  of  ammunition 
and  the  thousand  and  one  preparations  that  must  be  made  for 
an  assault.  Now  comes  news  from  Petrograd  to  the  effect 
that  the  Germans  seem  particularly  active  in  the  Dvinsk  dis- 
trict, which  would  be  in  accord  with  their  desire  to  reach 
the  line  of  the  Dvina  River,  and  at  the  same  time  the  western 
bulletins  from  various  sources  speak  of  a  concentration  of 
men  and  guns  toward  the  French  lines.  Prince  Albert  of 
Wurtemburg  has  published  an  Order  of  the  Day  to  the 
effect  that  the  Kaiser  is  about  to  arrive  at  the  front  and 
that  "he  must  witness  big  things  and  will  witness  them." 
The  idea  that  nothing  can  be  done  during  the  winter  is  entirely 
erroneous.  It  is  quite  practicable  to  fight  during  the  winter 
provided  the  roads  are  firm  enough  to  support  heavy  artillery, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  infantry  engagements  at  any 
time.  But  if  the  Germans  mean  to  attack  it  is  quite  prob- 
lematical as  to  the  point  that  they  will  choose,  and  this  of 
course  will  be  determined  by  considerations  of  which  we  can 
know  nothing  at  this  distance.  Noyon  is  supposed  to  be  a 
vulnerable  spot,  and  No3'on  is  the  elbow  angle  at  which  the 
opposing  lines  turn  to  the  north  and  east,  and  consequently 
the  nearest  spot  to  Paris.  It  is  believed  that  the  Flanders 
and  Artois  districts  are  nuts  too  hard  to  crack  and  that  they 
will  not  be  attempted,  but  if  a  guess  may  be  permitted  it 
would  be  to  the  effect  that  the  St.  Mihiel  field  will  be  chosen. 
At  this  point  the  German  line  reaches  the  River  Meuse,  and 
the  bulletins  show  much  activity  there  during  the  last  few 
weeks.  At  present  the  Meuse  is  in  flood  and  will  be  so  for 
some  little  time  to  come.  The  Germans  have  been  very  busy 
building  bridges  over  the  Meuse,  and  the  French  have  been 
destroying  them  as  fast  as  they  were  built,  but  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  so  much  effort  to  bridge  the  stream  seems  to 
show  that  it  is  intended  to   cross   at  the  first  opportunity. 


That  the  Germans  will  make  some  supreme  effort  with  the 
New  Year  is  more  than  probable.  It  is  almost  certain,  and 
it  will  be  an  effort  of  desperation.  It  will  be  intended  to 
forestall  a  similar  effort  on  the  part  of  the  French,  and  it 
will  be  immeasurable  in  its  violence  and  determination.  It 
will  be  intended  to  end  the  war  either  in  victory  or  defeat. 
History  has  yet  to  tell  us  how  near  the  French  came  to  final 
success  during  their  last  offensive,  but  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  Germans  them- 
selves believed  that  they  must  withdraw  their  whole  line. 
The  French  failed  to  achieve  full  success,  but  they  reached 
a  point  so  near  to  the  German  lines  of  communication  that 
another  similar  advance  would  be  conclusive.  If  Germany  is 
to  hold  the  Russian  line  and  the  line  in  Serbia  she  can  have 
no  men  to  spare  to  reinforce  the  west.  Indeed  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  she  reinforce  her  Russian  lines  before  the 
spring,  and  this  can  be  done  only  by  weakening  her  forces 
elsewhere.  And  she  has  the  realization  that  her  enemies  both 
east  and  west  are  growing  steadily  stronger,  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  waiting  for  nothing  but  rifles  and  ammunition, 
which  are  reaching  them  regularly,  and  that  the  British 
levies  are  growing  larger  day  by  day.  Every  week  will  see 
the  disparity  increase  against  Germany,  and  it  is  therefore 
in  her  interest  to  do  quickly  whatever  she  is  going  to  do. 
She  has  everything  to  lose  by  waiting,  everything  to  gain, 
by  action.  It  is  conceivable  that  she  could  break  the  French 
lines  now  and  so  put  a  new  complexion  on  the  war.  It  is  in- 
conceivable that  she  can  do  so  later  on  when  the  odds  against 
her  have  been  increased.  Moreover,  the  pressure  in  Germany 
is  growing  greater  all  the  time.  The  chancellor  admitted 
that  the  mechanism  of  food  distribution  was  faulty.  With 
an  effective  blockade  in  the  Baltic,  and  it  is  known  to  be 
effective,  the  food  supply  must  necessarily  be  deficient.  And 
there  can  be  no  remedy  either  for  the  shortage  of  food  or 
of  men  except  in  a  successful  offensive  that  shall  break  the 
ring   of   steel    somewhere. 


Nor  must  we  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  great  aerial  attack 
upon  England  in  connection  with  a  sea  attack  and  an  at- 
tempted invasion.  Indeed  if  Germany  should  determine  to 
stake  everything  on  a  throw  of  the  dice  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  this  will  be  a  part  of  her  plan.  There  has 
always  been  something  mysterious  about  Germany's  airship 
fleet.  She  may  be  said  never  to  have  used  it  at  all.  The 
occasional  raids  upon  England  have  been  with  one  or  two 
craft  only,  and  while  they  have  had  no  military  success  what- 
ever it  is  quite  likely  that  they  were  intended  more  as  recon- 
naissances than  as  serious  efforts  to  gain  advantages.  We 
do  not  know  how  many  Zeppelins  Germany  now  has,  but  we 
do  know  that  she  has  been  very  active  in  building  airship  sta- 
tions at  Hamburg,  Helgoland,  Dusseldorf,  Cologne,  Aachen, 
Treves,  Metz,  Strasburg,  Baden,  and  some  half-dozen  other 
places,  and  we  know  that  these  stations  are  still  being  en- 
larged and  improved.  They  are  all  within  400  miles  of  Eng- 
land and  presumably  they  are  intended  for  use.  Germany 
was  hampered  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  by  her  inability 
to  secure  the  Greenwich  weather  reports,  which  of  course 
had  been  discontinued,  but  she  has  doubtless  been  studying 
the  atmospheric  conditions  ever  since.  Some  time  ago  the 
British  authorities  sent  up  an  airship  of  their  own  disguised 
as  a  German  in  order  to  discover  if  there  were  any  attempt 
to  guide  its  movements  by  spies  from  below.  It  is  said  that 
the  aeronauts  received  no  less  than  twelve  wireless  messages 
from  G  .rman  sympathizers  concealed  somewhere  in  London, 
but  they  were  unable  to  discover  any  of  the  stations  from 
which    hese  messages  emanated. 


Mr.    A.   J.    Liversedge,    writing   in    the    Fortnightly   Reviezv, 

>   to   explain   the   comparative   neglect   of   the    airship    that 

manifested   by   Germany   during  the   early   stages   of   the 


war.  He  says  that  the  airship  is  not  congenial  with  the 
German  temperament,  which  distrusts  the  elements  that  are 
beyond  human  control  and  that  can  not  be  drilled  and  or- 
ganized. The  mechanical  training,  he  says,  which  the  Prus- 
sian receives  so  thoroughly,  may  be  all  very  well  for  great 
military  movements  in  the  field  and  for  that  kind  of  close 
attack  which  the  Prussian  military  system  seems  to  favor, 
but  it  is  of  no  use  in  the  air.  At  the  same  time  Germany 
is  now  fully  aroused  to  the  importance  of  aerial  work  and 
she  would  hardly  show  such  activity  in  the  preparation  of 
airship  stations  unless  she  intended  to  use  them.  And  we 
may  note  the  significant  fact  that  if  Germany  has  done  no 
actual  military  injury  to  England  with  her  aircraft,  England 
has  shown  an  apparent  inability  to  protect  herself.  So  far 
as  we  know,  all  the  raiders  have  escaped  in  safety.  Pos- 
sibly this  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  the  airships  had 
flown  low  enough  to  be  effective  from  the  military  point  of 
view,  which  so  far  they  have  not  done.  We  may  also  wonder 
why  it  is  that  Paris  has  been  able  to  protect  herself,  as 
seems  to  be   the   case.  

Prince  Oscar,  the  fifth  son  of  the  Kaiser,  has  written  a 
little  book  called  "The  Winter  Battle,"  in  which  he  describes 
some  of  the  fighting  in  the  Champagne  district.  The  prince 
was  an  officer  on  the  staff  of  the  commanding  general,  and 
he  gives  a  vivid  description  of  his  experiences.  According 
to  a  translation  which  appeared  in  the  New  York  American 
he  says : 

"It  was,  however,  not  the  attacks  of  their  infantry  which 
made  this  battle  so  hideous  for  us,  nor  was  it  the  hand-to- 
hand  struggle  in  the  trenches,  man  against  man,  where  the 
German,  possessing  greater  physical  strength,  was  easily  the 
match  of  the  individual  Frenchman.  What  made  the  battle  a 
living  hell  was  the  work  of  the  French  artillery,  enormous 
in  strength,  with  huge  supplies  of  ammunition  which  was 
spent  lavishly.  Life  in  the  trenches  became  a  perpetual 
nightmare  and  stamped  as  unforgettable  heroes  the  men  who 
went  through   it  without   flinching. 

"On  to  a  comparatively  small  area  the  French  on  one 
day  threw  a  hundred  thousand  shells.  We  found  a  French 
document  in  which  the  commanding  officer  calculated  that 
eighteen  bombs  must  be  the  allowance  per  metre  of  German 
trench,  these  eighteen  bombs  to  be  used,  not  in  a  day,  but 
within  one  or  two  hours.  The  rapidity  of  the  artillery  fire 
was,  therefore,  as  great  as  that  of  an  ordinary  machine  gun, 
but  the  shells  hurled  against  us  were  not  infantry  shells,  but 
grenades  of  every  calibre.  'Drum-fire'  is  the  name  for  this 
sort  of  artillery  fire,  and  its  effects  were  simply  dreadful — 
unspeakable.  The  barbed  wire  was  completely  annihilated. 
was  clean  wiped  out  of  existence  ;  the  trenches  were  flattened 
into  mounds,  their  foundations  crumbled  away.  No  known 
sort  of  earthworks  were  able  to  withstand  such  fire  for  even 
a  short  time. 

"When  such  'drum-fire'  began  a  huge  wall  of  smoke  and 
chalk  particles  rose  over  our  trenches,  cutting  off  the  men 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  horror  of  the  scene  was 
augmented  by  the  ceaseless  rumbling,  thundering,  and  crash- 
ing which  filled  the  air,  and  which,  even  miles  away,  sounded 
like  a  heavy  thunderstorm.  It  seemed  impossible  that  any 
living  creature  should  survive  such  a  hellish  turmoil.  When 
the  firing  ceased  abruptly,  or  when  its  direction  was  changed 
to  give  the  French  infantry  a  chance  to  attack  us,  then  our 
brave  fusiliers,  musketeers,  grenadiers,  crawled  out  of  the 
funnels  and  pockets  into  which  the  enemy's  grenades  had 
plowed  the  earth,  made  their  way  from  among  broken  founda- 
tions, crumbling  cement,  trickling  sand  bags,  and  grabbing 
their  guns  and  wiping  the  dirt  from  their  eyes,  they  repulsed 
the  French   attack. 

"And  this  was  done,  not  once,  but  dozens  of  times. 

"Occasionally  our  men  were  ordered  to  abandon  a  trench 
which  was  suffering  particularly  from  'drum-fire'  in  order 
to  avoid  unnecessary  loss  of  life,  and  the  crew  from  such 
an  abandoned  trench  was  then  placed  in  our  second  line  of 
entrenchments.  It  sometimes  happened  that  French  infantry- 
men, under  protection  of  their  artillery  fire,  reached  and 
took  such  an  empty  trench,  succeeding  the  more  readily  be- 
cause they  encountered  no  obstacles.  Our  soldiers  then 
sprang  forth  from  their  cover  and  attacked  the  French  with 
hand  grenades   and   bayonets. 

"If  for  some  reason  or  other  this  counter-attack  was  not 
made  at  once,  but  was  postponed  for  an  hour  or  two,  we 
were  not  so  sure  of  success,  and  it  was  then  never  secured 
by  us  without  heavy  casualties,  for  the  few  hours  that  had 
elapsed  had  amply  sufficed  the  French,  who  were  exceedingly 
clever  at  every  sort  of  entrenchment  work,  to  change  and 
remodel  the  trench  for  their  purposes,  to  install  machine 
guns,  to  place  sand-bag  barriers  along  both  sides,  and  to 
make  sundry  other  changes.  This  done  the  'Frenchman's 
nest'  was  complete."  Sidney  Coryn. 

San  Francisco,  December  29,  1915. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Professor  Lemare  Would  Accept. 

San   Francisco,  December  29,    1915. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  I  am  in  a  position  to  say  that  Mr. 
Edwin  H.  Lemare,  whose  organ  recitals  at  the  Exposition 
were  so  popular,  would  favorably  consider  an  offer  to  take 
permanent   charge    of  the   organ   at  the    Civic  Auditorium. 

He  lias  everything  in  his  favor — genius,  youth,  ambition, 
experience.  Wherever  he  has  played,  throughout  the  world, 
he  has  commanded  the  largest  audiences  of  any  modern  or- 
ganist. 

He  knows  this  country  well  and  loves  it.  As  a  lover  of 
music  I  trust  a  strong  effort  may  be  made  to  secure  his 
services.  Frederick  W.  Clampett, 


THE  THREEPENNY-PIECE. 


In  former  days  mountain-climbing  in  Japan  was  al- 
most exclusively  limited  to  the  dosha  or  pilgrims,  who 
ascended  a  peak  for  religious  purposes. 


When  Rhadamanthus  Was  Very  Greatly  Disturbed. 

When  Brien  O'Brien  died,  people  said  that  it  did  not 
matter  very  much,  because  he  would  have  died  young 
in  any  case.  He  would  have  been  hanged,  or  his  head 
would  have  been  split  in  two  halves  with  a  hatchet, 
or  he  would  have  tumbled  down  a  cliff  when  he  was 
drunk  and  been  smashed  into  jelly.  Something  like 
that  was  due  to  him,  and  everybody  likes  to  see  a 
man  get  what  he  deserves  to  get. 

But,  as  ethical  writs  cease  to  run  when  a  man 
is  dead,  the  neighbors  did  not  stay  away  from  his 
wake.  They  came,  and  they  said  many  mitigating 
things  across  the  body  with  the  bandaged  jaws  and 
the  sly  grin,  and  they  reminded  each  other  of  this 
and  that  queer  thing  which  he  had  done,  for  his 
memory  was  crusted  over  with  the  stories  of  wild, 
laughable  things,  and  other  things  which  were  wild 
but  not  laughable. 

Meanwhile  he  was  dead,  and  one  was  at  liberty 
to  be  a  trifle  sorry  for  him.  Further,  he  belonged 
to  the  O'Brien  nation,  a  stock  to  whom  reverence 
was  due.  A  stock  not  easily  forgotten.  The  his- 
toric memory  could  reconstruct  forgotten  glories  of 
station  and  battle,  of  terrible  villainy  and  terrible 
saintliness,  the  pitful,  valorous,  slow  descent  to  the 
degradation  which  was  not  yet  wholly  victorious.  A 
great  stock!  The  O'Neils  remembered  it.  The 
O'Tooles  and  the  MacSweeneys  had  stories  by  the 
hundred  of  love  and  hate.  The  Burkes  and  the 
Geraldines  and  the  new  strangers  had  memories  also. 

His  family  was  left  in  the  poorest  way,  but  they 
were  used  to  that,  for  he  had  kept  them  as  poor  as 
he  left  them,  or  found  them,  for  that  matter.  They 
had  shaken  hands  with  Charity  so  often  that  they 
no  longer  disliked  the  sallow-faced  lady,  and  so  cer- 
tain small  gifts  made  by  the  neighbors  were  accepted, 
not  very  thankfully,  but  very  readily.  These  gifts 
were  almost  always  in  kind.  A  few  eggs.  A  bag  of 
potatoes.  A  handful  of  meal.  A  couple  of  twists  of 
tea — such  like. 

One  of  the  visitors,  however,  moved  by  an  ex- 
traordinary dejection,  slipped  a  silver  threepenny- 
piece  into  the  hand  of  Brien's  little  daughter,  Sheila, 
aged  four  years,  and  later  on  she  did  not  like  to  ask 
for  it  back  again. 

Little  Sheila  had  been  well  trained  by  her  father. 
She  knew  exactly  what  should  be  done  with  money, 
and  so,  when  nobody  was  looking,  she  tip-toed  to  the 
coffin  and  slipped  the  threepenny-piece  into  Brien's 
hand.  That  hand  had  never  refused  money  when  it 
was  alive;  it  did  not  reject  it  either  when  it  was  dead. 

They  buried  him  the  next  day. 

He  was  called  up  for  judgment  the  day  after,  and 
made  his  appearance  with  a  miscellaneous  crowd  of 
wretches,  and  there  he  again  received  what  was  due 
to  him.  He  was  removed  protesting  and  struggling  to 
the  place  decreed. 

"Down,"  said  Rhadamanthus,  pointing  with  his  great 
hand,  and  down  he  went. 

In  the  struggle  he  dropped  the  threepenny-piece,  but 
he  was  so  bustled  and  heated  that  he  did  not  observe 
his  loss.  He  went  down,  far  down,  out  of  sight,  out 
of  remembrance,  to  a  howling,  black  gulf  with  others 
of  his  unseen  kind. 

A  young  seraph,  named  Cuchulain,  chancing  to  pass 
that  way  shortly  afterwards,  saw  the  threepenny-piece 
peeping  brightly  from  the  rocks,  and  he  picked  it  up. 

He  looked  at  it  in  astonishment.  He  turned  it  over 
and  over,  this  way  and  that  way.  Examined  it  at  the 
stretch  of  his  arm,  and  peered  minutely  at  it  from 
two  inches  distance. 

"I  have  never  in  my  life  seen  anything  so  beauti- 
fully wrought,"  said  he,  and,  having  stowed  it  in  his 
pouch  along  with  some  other  trinkets,  he  strolled  home- 
wards again  through  the  mossy  gates. 

It  was  not  long  until  Brien  discovered  his  loss,  and, 
suddenly,  through  the  black  region,  Ms  voice  went 
mounting  and  brawling. 

"I  have  been  robbed,"  he  yelled.  "I  have  been 
robbed  in  heaven!" 

Having  begun  to  yell,  he  did  not  stop.  Sometimes 
he  was  simply  angry  and  made  a  noise.  Sometimes 
he  became  sarcastic  and  would  send  his  query  swirling 
upwards : 

"Who  stole  the  threepenny-bit?"  he  roared.  He  ad- 
dressed the  surrounding  black  space: 

"Who  stole  the  last  threepenny-bit  of  the  poor  man?" 

Again  and  again  his  voice  pealed  upwards.  The 
pains  of  his  habitation  lost  all  their  sting  for  him. 
His  mind  had  nourishment  and  the  heat  within  hira 
vanquished  the  fumes  without.  He  had  a  grievance, 
a  righteous  cause,  he  was  buoyed  and  strengthened, 
nothing  could  silence  him.  They  tried  ingenious  de- 
vices, all  kinds  of  complicated  things,  but  he  paid  no 
heed,  and  the  tormentors  were  in  despair. 

"I  hate  these  sinners  from  the  kingdom  of  Kerry," 
said  the  Chief  Tormentor,  and  he  sat  moodily  down 
on  his  own  circular  saw;  and  that  worried  him  also, 
for  he  was  clad  only  in  a  loin-cloth. 

"I  hate  the  entire  Clan  of  the  Gael,"  said  he;  "why- 
can  not  they  send  them  somewhere  else?"  and  then  he 
started  practicing  again  on  Brien. 

It  was  no  use.  Brien's  query  still  blared  upwards 
like  the  sound  of  the  great  trump  itself.     It  wakened 
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and  rung  the  rocky  caverns,  screamed  through  fissure 
and  funnel,  and  was  battered  and  slung  from  pinnacle 
to  crag  and  up  again.  Worse !  his  companions  in  doom 
became  interested  and  took  up  the  cry,  until  at  last 
the  uproar  became  so  appalling  that  the  Master  him- 
self could  not  stand  it. 

"I  have  not  had  a  wink  of  sleep  for  three  nights,"' 
said  the  harassed  one,  and  he  sent  a  special  embassy 
to  the  powers. 

Rhadamanthus  was  astonished  when  they  arrived. 
His  elbow  was  leaning  on  his  vast  knee,  and  his  heavy 
head  rested  on  a  hand  that  was  acres  long,  acres 
wide. 

■'What  is  all  this  about?"  said  he. 

"The  Master  can  not  go  to  sleep,"  said  the  spokes- 
man of  the  embassy,  and  he  grinned  as  he  said  it, 
for  it  sounded  queer  even  to  himself. 

"It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  sleep,"  said 
Rhadamanthus.  "I  have  never  slept  since  time  began, 
and  1  will  never  sleep  until  time  is  over.  But  the 
complaint  is  curious.  What  has  troubled  your  Mas- 
ter?" 

"Hell  is  turned  upside  down  and  inside  out,"  said 
the  fiend.  "The  tormentors  are  weeping  like  little 
children.  The  principalities  are  squatting  on  their 
hunkers  doing  nothing.  The  orders  are  running  here 
and  there  fighting  each  other.  The  styles  are  leaning 
against  the  walls  shrugging  their  shoulders,  and  the 
damned  are  shouting  and  laughing  and  have  become 
callous  to  torment." 

"It  is  not  my  business,"  said  the  judge. 

"The  sinners  demand  justice,"  said  the  spokesman. 

"They've  got  it,"  said  Rhadamanthus,  "let  them  stew- 
in  it." 

"They  refuse  to  stew,"  replied  the  spokesman,  wring- 
ing his  hands. 

Rhadamanthus  sat  up. 

"Tt  is  an  axiom  in  law,"  said  he,  "that  however 
complicated  an  event  may  be,  there  can  never  be  more 
than  one  person  at  the  extreme  bottom  of  it.  Who  is 
the  person?" 

"It  is  one  Brien  of  the  O'Brien  nation,  late  of  the 
kingdom  of  Kerry.  A  bad  one !  He  got  the  maximum 
punishment  a  week  ago." 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Rhadamanthus  was 
disturbed.  He  scratched  his  head,  and  it  was  the  first 
time  he  ever  had  done  that,  either. 

"You  say  he  got  the  maximum,"  said  Rhadaman- 
thus, "then  it's  a  fix !  I  have  damned  him  forever, 
and  better  or  worse  than  that  can  not  be  done.  It  is 
none  of  my  business,"  said  he  angrily,  and  he  had 
the  deputation  removed  by  force. 

But  that  did  not  ease  the  trouble.  The  contagion 
spread  until  ten  million  billions  of  voices  were  chant- 
ing in  unison,  and  uncountable  multitudes  were  listen- 
ing between  their  pangs. 

"Who  stole  the  threepenny-bit?  Who  stole  the 
threepenny-bit?" 

That  was  still  their  cry.  Heaven  rang  with  it  as 
well  as  hell.  Space  was  filled  with  that  rhythmic 
tumult.  Chaos  and  empty  Nox  had  a  new  discoid 
added  to  their  elemental  throes.  Another  memorial 
was  drifted  below  showing  that  unless  the  missing 
coin  was  restored  to  its  owner  hell  would  have  to 
close  its  doors.  There  was  a  veiled  menace  in  the 
memorial  also,  for  Clause  6  hinted  that  if  hell  was 
allowed  to  go  by  the  board,  heaven  might  find  itself 
in  some  jeopardy  thereafter. 

The  document  was  dispatched  and  considered.  In 
consequence  a  proclamation  was  sent  through  all  the 
wards  of  Paradise  calling  on  whatever  person,  arch- 
angel, seraph,  cherub,  or  acolyte  had  found  a  three- 
penny-piece since  midday  of  the  10th  of  August  then 
instant,  that  the  same  person,  archangel,  seraph, 
cherub,  or  acolyte  should  deliver  the  said  threepenny- 
piece  to  Rhadamanthus  at  his  court,  and  should  receive 
in  return  a  free  pardon  and  a  receipt. 

The  coin  was  not  delivered. 

That  young  seraph,  Cuchulain,  walked  about  like 
a  person  who  was  strange  to  himself.  He  was  not 
tormented:  he  was  angry.  He  frowned,  he  cogitated 
and  fumed.  He  drew  one  golden  curl  through  his 
fingers  until  it  was  lank  and  drooping;  save  the  end 
only,  that  was  still  a  ripple  of  gold.  He  put  the  end 
in  his  mouth  and  strode  moodily  chewing  it.  And 
every  day  his  feet  turned  in  the  same  direction — down 
the  long  entrance  boulevard,  through  the  mightv  gates, 
along  the  strip  of  carved  slabs,  to  that  piled  wilderness 
where  Rhadamanthus  sat  monumentally. 

Here  delicately  he  went,  sometimes  with  a  hand 
outstretched  to  help  his  foothold,  standing  for  a  space 
to  think  ere  he  jumped  to  a  further  rock,  balancing 
himself  for  a  moment  ere  he  leaped  again.  So  he 
would  come  to  stand  and  stare  gloomily  upon  the 
judge. 

He  would  salute  gravely,  as  was  meet,  and  say. 
"God  bless  the  work."  But  Rhadamanthus  never  re- 
plied, save  by  a  nod,  for  he  was  very  busy. 

Yet  the  judge  did  observe  him.  and  would  some- 
times heave  ponderous  lids  to  where  he  stood,  and 
so,  for  a  few  seconds,  they  regarded  each  other  in 
an  interval  of  that  unceasing  business. 

Sometimes  for  a  minute  or  two  the  young  seraph 
Cuchulain  would  look  from  the  judge  to  the  judged 
as  they  crouched  back  or  strained  forward,  the  good 
and  the  bad  all  in  the  same  tremble  of  fear,  all  un- 
knowing of  which  way  their  doom  might  lead.     They 


did  not  look  at  each  other.  They  looked  at  the  judge 
high  on  his  ebon  throne,  and  they  could  not  look 
away  from  him.  There  were  those  who  knew,  guessed 
clearly  their  doom;  abashed  and  flaccid  they  sat, 
quaking.  There  were  some  who  were  uncertain — 
rabbit-eyed  these,  not  less  quaking  than  the  others, 
biting  at  their  knuckles,  as  they  peeped  upwards. 
There  were  those  hopeful,  yet  searching  fearfully  back- 
wards in  the  wilderness  of  memory,  chasing  and 
weighing  their  sins;  and  these  last,  even  when  their 
bliss  was  sealed  and  their  steps  set  on  an  easy  path, 
went  faltering,  not  daring  to  look  around  again,  their 
cars  strained  to  catch  a  "Halt,  miscreant!  this  other  is 
your  way!" 

So,  day  by  day,  he  went  to  stand  near  the  judge; 
and  one  day  Rhadamanthus,  looking  on  him  more 
intently,  lifted  his  great  hand  and  pointed. 

"Go  you  among  those  to  be  judged,"  said  he. 

For  Rhadamanthus  knew.  It  was  his  business  to 
look  deep  into  the  heart  and  the  mind,  to  fish  for  se- 
crets in  the  pools  of  being. 

And  the  young  seraph,  Cuchulain,  still  rolling  his 
golden  curl  between  his  lips,  went  obediently  forward 
and  set  down  his  nodding  plumes  between  two  who 
whimpered  and  stared  and  quaked. 

When  his  turn  came,  Rhadamanthus  eyed  him  in- 
tently for  a  long  time. 

"Well!"  said  Rhadamanthus. 

The  young  seraph  Cuchulain  blew  the  curl  of  gold 
away  from  his  mouth. 

"Findings  are  keepings,"  said  he  loudly,  and  he 
closed  his  mouth  and  stared  very  impertinently  at  the 
judge. 

"It  is  to  be  given  up,"  said  the  judge. 

"Let  them  come  and  take  it  from  me,"  said  the 
seraph  Cuchulain.  And  suddenly  (for  these  things 
are  at  the  will  of  spirits)  around  his  head  the  light- 
nings span,  and  his  hands  were  on  the  necks  of  thun- 
ders. 

For  the  second  time  in  his  life  Rhadamanthus  was 
disturbed,  again  he  scratched  his  head. 

"It's  a  fix/'  said  he  moodily.  But  in  a  moment  he 
called  to  those  whose  duty  it  was.  "Take  him  to  this 
side,"  he  roared. 

And  they  advanced.  But  the  seraph  Cuchulain 
swung  to  meet  them,  and  his  golden  hair  blazed  and 
shrieked ;  and  the  thunders  rolled  at  his  feet,  and  about 
him  a  bright  network  that  hissed  and  stung — and  those 
who  advanced  turned  haltingly  backwards  and  ran 
screaming. 

"It's  a  fix,"  said  Rhadamanthus;  and  for  a  little 
time  he  stared  menacingly  at  the  seraph  Cuchulain. 

But  only  for  a  little  time.  Suddenly  he  put  his 
hands  on  the  rests  of  his  throne  and  heaved  upwards 
his  terrific  bulk.  Never  before  had  Rhadamanthus 
stood  from  his  ordained  chair.  He  strode  mightily 
forward  and  in  an  instant  had  quelled  that  rebel.  The 
thunders  and  lightnings  were  but  moonbeams  and  dew 
on  that  stony  carcass.  He  seized  the  seraph  Cuchu- 
lain, lifted  him  to  his  breast  as  one  lifts  a  sparrow, 
and  tramped  back  with  him. 

"Fetch  me  that  other,"  said  he  sternly,  and  he  sat 
down. 

Those  whose  duty  it  was  sped  swiftly  downwards 
to  find  Brien  of  the  O'Brien  nation;  and  while  they 
were  gone  all  in  vain  the  seraph  Cuchulain  crushed 
flamy  barbs  against  that  bosom  of  doom.  Now,  indeed, 
his  golden  locks  were  drooping  and  his  plumes  were 
broken  and  tossed;  but  his  fierce  eye  still  glared 
courageously  against  the  nipple  of  Rhadamanthus. 

So  they  brought  Brien.  He  was  a  sight  of  woe — 
howling,  naked  as  a  tree  in  winter,  black  as  a  tarred 
wall,  carved  and  gashed,  tattered  in  all  but  his  throat, 
wherewith,  until  one's  ears  rebelled,  he  bawled  his  one 
demand. 

But  suddenly  light  struck  him  to  a  wondering 
silence,  and  the  sight  of  the  judge  holding  the  seraph 
Cuchulain  like  a  limp  flower  to  his  breast  held  him 
gasping. 

"Bring  him  here,"  said  Rhadamanthus. 

And  they  brought  him  to  the  steps  of  the  throne. 

"You  have  lost  a  medal,"  said  Rhadamanthus.  "This 
one  has  it." 

Brien  looked  straitly  at  the  seraph  Cuchulain. 
Rhadamanthus  stood  again,  whirled  his  arm  in  an 
enormous    arc,    jerked,    and    let    go,    and   the    seraph 
Cuchulain   went   swirling   through   space   like   a   slung 
stone. 

"Go  after  him,  Kerry  man,"  said  Rhadamanthus, 
stooping;  and  he  seized  Brien  by  the  leg,  whirled  him 
wide  and  far  out;  dizzy,  dizzy  as  a  swooping  comet, 
and  down,  and  down,  and  down. 

Rhadamanthus   seated   himself.      He   motioned   with 
his  hand. 
"Next,"  said  he,  coldly. 

Down  went  the  seraph  Cuchulain,  swirling  in  wide 
tumbles,  scarcely  visible  for  quickness.  Sometimes, 
with  outstretched  hands,  he  was  a  cross  that  dropped 
plumb.  Anon,  head  urgently  downwards,  he  dived 
steeply.  Again,  like  a  living  hoop,  head  and  heels  to- 
gether, he  spun  giddily.  Blind,  deaf,  dumb,  breath- 
less, mindless;  and  behind  him  Brien  of  the  O'Brien 
nation  came  pelting  and  whizzing. 

What  of  that  journey!  Who  could  give  it  words? 
Of  the  suns  that  appeared  and  disappeared  like  wink- 
ing eyes.  Comets  that  shone  for  an  instant,  went 
biack  and  vanished.     Moons  that  came,  and  stood,  and 


were  gone.  And  around  all,  including  all,  boundless 
space,  boundless  silence ;  the  black,  unmoving  void— 
the  deep,  unending  quietude,  through  which  they  fell 
with  Saturn  and  Orion,  and  mildly-smiling  Venus,  and 
the  fair,  stark-naked  moon  and  the  decent  earth 
wreathed  in  pearl  and  blue.  From  afar  she  appeared, 
the  quiet  one,  all  lonely  in  the  void.  As  sudden  as  a 
fair  face  in  a  crowded  street.  Beautiful  as  the  sound 
of  falling  waters.  Beautiful  as  the  sound  of  music  in 
a  silence.  Like  a  white  sail  on  a  windy  sea.  Like 
a  green  tree  in  a  solitary  place.  Chaste  and  wonder- 
ful she  was.  Flying  afar.  Flying  aloft  like  a  joyous 
bird  when  the  morning  breaks  on  the  darkness  and  he 
shrills  sweet  tidings.  She  soared  and  sang.  Gently 
she  sang  to  timid  pipes  and  flutes  of  tender  straw  and 
murmuring,  distant  strings.  A  song  that  grew  and 
swelled,  gathering  to  a  multitudinous,  deep-thundered 
harmony,  until  the  overburdened  ear  failed  before  the 
appalling  uproar  of  her  ecstasy  and  denounced  her. 
No  longer  a  star !  No  longer  a  bird !  A  plumed  and 
horned  fury !  Gigantic,  leaping  and  shrieking  tem- 
pestuously, spouting  whirlwinds  of  lightning,  tearing 
gluttonously  along  her  path,  avid,  rampant,  howling 
with  rage  and  terror  she  leaped,  dreadfully  she  leaped 
and  flew.   .    .    . 

Enough !  They  hit  the  earth — they  were  not 
smashed,  there  was  that  virtue  in  them.  They  hit 
the  ground  just  outside  the  village  of  Donnybrook 
where  the  back  road  runs  to  the  hills ;  and  scarcely 
had  they  bumped  twice  when  Brien  of  the  O'Brien 
nation  had  the  seraph   Cuchulain  by  the  throat. 

"My  threepenny-bit,"  he  roared,  with  one  fist  up. 

But  the  seraph  Cuchulain  only  laughed. 

"That!"  said  he.  "Look  at  me,  man.  Your  little 
medal  dropped  far  beyond  the  rings  of  Saturn." 

And  Brien  stood  back  looking  at  him.  He  was 
as  naked  as  Brien  was.  He  was  as  naked  as  a  stone, 
or  an  eel,  or  a  pot,  or  a  new-born  babe.  He  was  very 
naked. 

So  Brien  of  the  O'Brien  nation  strode  across  the 
path  and  sat  down  by  the  side  of  a  hedge. 

"The  first  man  that  passes  this  way,"  said  he,  "will 
give  me  his  clothes,  or  I'll  strangle  him." 

The  seraph  Cuchulain  walked  over  to  him. 

"I  will  take  the  clothes  of  the  second  man  that 
passes,"  said  he,  and  he  sat  down. — From  "Here  Are 
Ladies,"  by  James  Stephens.  Published  by  the  Mae- 
vtillan  Company. 

"  The  Girt  Woak  Tree  That's  in  the  Dell." 
The  girt  woak  tree  that's  in  the  dell  1 
There's  noo  tree  I  do  love  so  well ; 
Vor  times  an'  times  when  I  wer  young, 
I  there've  a-climbed,  an'  there've  a-zwung, 
An'  picked  the  eacorns  green,   a-shed 
In  wrestle"  storms  vrom  his  broad  head. 
An'  down  below's  the  cloty  brook 
Where  I  did  vish  with  line  an'  hook. 
An'  beat,  in  playsome  dips  and  zwims. 
The  foamy  stream,  wi'  white-skinned  lim's. 
An'  there  my  mother  nimbly  shot 
Her  knitten-needles,  ashe  zot 
At  evenen  down  below  the  wide 
Woak's  head,  wi'  father  at  her  zide. 
An'   I've   played   wi'   many  a  bwoy, 
That's  now  a  man  an'  gone  awoy ; 
Zoo  I  do  like  noo  tree  so  well 
S  the  girl  woak  tree  that's  in  the  dell. 

An'  there,  in  leiiter  years.  I  roved 
Wi'  thik  poor  maid  I  fondly  loved, — 
The  maid  too  fear  to  die  so  soon, — 
When  evenen  twilight,   or  the  moon, 
Cast  light  enough   'iLhin  the  pleiice 
To  show  the  smiles  upon  her  feace, 
Wi'  eyes  so  dear's  the  glassy  pool. 
An'  lips  an'  cheaks  so  soft  as  wool. 
There  han'  in  han\  wi'  blossoms  warm, 
Wi'  love  that  burned  but  thought  noo  harm, 
Below  the  wide-boughed  tree  we  passed 
The  happy  hours  that  went  too  vast ; 
An'  though  she'll  never  be  my  wife, 
She's  still  my  leaden  star  o'  life. 
She's  gone :  an'  she've  a-left  to  me 
Her  mem'ry  in  the  girt  woak  tree ; 
Zoo  I  do  love  noo  tree  so  well 
'S  the  girt  woak  tree  that's  in  the  dell. 

An'  oh  !  mid  never  ax  nor  hook 
Be  brought  to  spweil  his  steiitely  look ; 
Xor   ever   roun'   his   ribby   zides 
Mid  cattle  rub  their  hcary  hides ; 
Nor  pigs  rout  up  his  turf,  but  keep 
His  Iwonescme  shcade  vor  harmless  sheep ; 
An'  let  en  grow,  an'  let  en  spread, 
An'  let  en  live  when  I  be  dead. 
But  oh  !  if  men  should  come  an'  veil 
The  girt  woak  tree  that's  in  the  dell. 
An'  build  his  planks  'ithin  the  zide 
O'  zome  girt  ship  to  plough  the  tide. 
Then,  life  or  death!  I'd  go  to  sea, 
A  sailen  wi'  the  girt  woak  tree : 
An'  I  upon  his  planks  would  stand. 
An'  die  a-fighten'  vor  the  land, — 
The  land  so  dear, — the  land  so  free, — 
The  land  that  bore  the  girt  woak  tree ; 
Vor  1  do  love  noo  tree  so  well 
'S  the  girt  woak  tree  that's  in  the  dell. 

— William   Barnes. 


The  busy  silkworms  of  Japan  are  to  find  a  chemical- 
mechanical  rival.     At  Yonezawa  a  plant  has  been  se- 
cured for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  artificial  silk. 
This  is  the  first  attempt  in  the  industry  in  Japan.     In 
compliance  with  the  request  of  the  company,  pr 
in  the  Yonezawa  Polytechnic  Institute  have 
gaged    for   some   time   past   in   the   perfecti 
process  of  manufacturing  the  goods  and 
recently  been  taken  out  for  the  result  obtain. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


Tanuary  1,  1916. 


THE  SHEPHERD  OF  THE  PYRENEES. 


A  Quaint.  Lonely  Character,  as  Seen  by  Virginia  W.  Johnson. 


The  shepherd  of  the  Pyrenees,  playing  a  simple 
melody  on  his  pipe  in  the  summer  twilight,  is  a  sym- 
bolical figure  of  a  rural  community.  .  .  .  He  is  super- 
stitious rather  than  religious.  Untouched  by  the  am- 
bition and  cupidity  of  towns,  he  leads  the  sheep  to 
summer  quarters  in  rude  huts,  where  the  faithful  dog 
aids  his  master  in  driving  off  wild  beasts,  and  the  flock 
obey  a  call  or  a  whistle  when  wolves  are  near.  A 
lighted  brazier  burns  all  night  before  the  door  to  keep 
prowling  bears  at  bay. 

The  cabin,  or  couilas,  is  ten  feet  long,  and  six  in 
height,  with  roughly  constructed  stone  walls  which 
freely  permit  the  passage  of  wind  and  smoke,  and 
roofed  with  pine,  or  tiles  of  slate.  The  simple  appoint- 
ments of  the  interior  consist  of  a  bench  extending 
from  the  door  to  the  hearth,  and  a  common  couch  of 
boughs,  moss,  and  twigs.  Here  the  shepherd  may  eat 
his  portion  of  coarse  bread,  and  drink  a  little  milk, 
or  whey,  from  a  cubat,  a  vase,  or  cup,  of  wood,  held 
in  the  other  hand,  while  resting  after  the  long  vigil  of 
the  day. 

Neighbors  occasionally  intrude  on  the  habitual  still- 
ness of  the  Andorran  in  those  kindred  sons  of  the 
Pyrenees,  the  wood-cutters.  These  hew  the  pines  for 
the  masts  of  vessels  on  the  borders  of  Spain  from 
Gabas  and  Itseaux  to  Benou  and  Irati.  The  labor  is 
performed  when  the  concentric  rings  of  bark  in  the 
noble  tree  show  that  a  suitable  age  has  been  attained. 
Care  and  skill  have  always  been  used  to  avoid  injury 
to  the  timber  by  a  fall  into  the  ravines.  The  torrents 
that  float  the  logs  are  dwindled  by  summer  heat  to  a 
depth  of  one  foot,  while  the  melting  snows  of  winter 
increase  the  volume  of  water  to  three  feet.  Thus  the 
trees  of  Ossan  are  guided  to  Estos,  and  those  of  Aspe 
to  Atas.  Sledges  on  wheels  transport  the  lumber  to 
the  seaports,  where  it  is  woven  together  in  rafts. 

The  wood-cutters  are  giants  of  firm  health,  sinew, 
and  muscle.  They  live  in  huts  of  broken  planks,  strips 
of  bark,  and  pine  debris,  braced  against  the  rocks,  and 
thrive  in  the  pure  air  even  on  the  dangers  and  fatigues 
of  their  lot.  They  await  the  cessation  of  the  October 
rain,  brought  by  the  wind  of  Spain,  to  resume  sus- 
pended labors.  On  Monday  a  store  of  food  is  brought 
to  them  for  the  week,  of  maize,  which  they  mix  in  a 
wooden  bowl,  or  spread  in  a  cake  on  a  piece  of  pine 
to  bake  in  the  ashes.  Their  soup  for  supper  is  made 
of  a  little  water,  salt,  the  leaves  of  the  mallow,  and 
white  nettles. 

The  wood-cutters  and  shepherds  kneel  in  evening 
prayers  when  the  bell  of  some  mountain  hospice  of 
the  vicinity  rings  the  Angelus. 

At  times  such  a  ripple  of  animation  reaches  our 
Andorran  as  the  passage  of  a  band  of  smugglers. 
These  contraband  dealers,  half  French  and  half  Span- 
ish in  origin,  bronzed  and  scarred  in  many  skirmishes, 
are  familiar  with  all  the  safe  hiding-places  of  the 
mountains  in  the  unsettled  condition  of  trade  and  taxes 
in  the  locality.  They  wear  the  Catalan  cap,  knee- 
breeches  of  tanned  sheepskin,  leather  gaiters,  and  a 
profusion  of  amulets  and  chaplets  suspended  around 
the  neck.  They  guide  their  pack  of  mules  by  well- 
known  outlets,  traversing  the  group  of  Mont  Louis 
obliquely  to  avoid  the  posts  of  Puymorin,  and  the  Col 
des  Angles.  The  journey  frequently  extends  more 
than  twelve  hours,  in  sunshine  or  rain,  without  shelter 
of  any  kind  for  man  or  beast  from  the  carabines  of  the 
custom-house  guards.  The  hardy  smugglers  trust  to 
their  own  piercing  eyesight  and  sure  hand  in  moments 
of  danger.  Perilous  by  day,  .and  equally  precarious  in 
the  torchlight  of  night,  the  route  over  the  bleak  passes 
is  a  waste  of  dreary,  scarped  rock  and  snow-capped 
peaks,  yet  the  smuggler  would  scarcely  exchange  his 
lot  with  a  prince. 

The  shepherd  has  a  vagrant  crew  of  visitors.  These 
seek  shelter  in  the  cabin  from  the  sudden  violence  of 
storms  in  such  high  altitudes,  which  tear  up  and  scat- 
ter the  bushes  in  the  writhing  torment  of  the  wind, 
and  sweep  in  torrents  of  rain  down  the  acclivities  to 
convert  the  valleys  into  lakes,  and  vanish  once  more, 
fleet  of  foot,  on  mysterious  errands.  We  may  safely 
assume  that  the  shepherd  is  as  reticent  respecting  their 
advent  as  is  his  prototype  on  the  paths  above  Vallom- 
brosa  concerning  the  flight  of  some  marauder  of  Car- 
rara or  Massa  on  a  summer  day.  These  pedestrians 
aie  the  bandits  of  the  border,  the  fugitives  from 
justice  of  towns,  and  deserters,  who  readily  become 
Spanish  guerritteroes  in  time  of  war. 

The  Andorra  shepherd  is  a  pensive,  even  a  melan- 
choly, form  in  the  twilight,  piping  on  his  rural  flageo- 
let, while  his  charge  rests  within  the  inclosure  in  fleecy 
security.  His  environment  is  majestic.  The  heavens 
form  a  vast  dome  above  his  head,  and  Nature,  as  a 
mighty  architect,  has  fashioned  surrounding  crags  into 
castles  and  rude  battlements,  and  strengthened  the 
venerable  trees  into  the  columns  of  her  temple.  The 
rhododendron  expands  crimson  flowers  on  the  margin 
of  the  glaciers,  and  furnishes  fuel  for  his  fire,  together 
with  'he  wood  of  the  myrtle.  The  mountain  ash 
s  a  feast  for  the  birds  in  bunches  of  red  berries, 
I  delicate  feathery  foliage.  All  around  him 
mi    he  juniper,  broom,  and  dwarf  willows.     At  his 

.t  the  wild  flowers  weave  a  carpet  in  this  realm 
golden  sunshine,  purple  mists,  and  soft  south  winds. 


Camomile,  tansy,  yellow  gentian,  hellebore,  pink  and 
blue  hepaticas,  ranunculus,  arnica  with  amber  petals, 
the  Alpine  poppy,  the  saffron-tinted  anemone,  digi- 
talis, charlocks  with  golden  disks,  bartsies  with  purple 
corollas,  and  the  white  flowers  of  the  parnassia, 
mingle  their  scents  with  the  roses  that  triumph  over 
all  rivals  in  fragrance.  In  the  month  of  July  the 
large  saxifrage  unfolds  its  blossoms,  while  the  aquatic 
species  flourish  in  humid  spots.  The  little  plants  of 
the  higher  Alpine  flora  that  bloom  for  a  day,  so  fragile, 
yet  with  strong  roots  capable  of  resisting  the  long- 
winter,  and  which  do  not  survive  transplantation  to  a 
milder  climate,  seem  symbolical  of  the  little  republic. 

In  the  Homeric  songs,  the  shepherd  rejoices  in  the 
silence  of  night,  and  the  cloudless  sky  sown  with  stars. 
He  hears  from  afar  the  rush  of  the  mountain  stream 
as  it  pursues  its  course,  bearing  along  the  trunks  of 
oaks  on  the  turbid  waters. 

Touched  by  the  wand  of  twilight,  the  Andorran  is 
idealized,  in  turn.  The  elementary  voices  of  the  hills 
become  blended  in  his  melody,  the  whispering  of  the 
brooks,  rendered  invisible  in  the  gloom,  and  the  per- 
petual refrain  of  the  fretting  wind  currents  in  adjacent 
cols,  which  sound  like  the  tides  of  the  sea.  His  own 
temperament  is  more  emotional,  tinged  with  southern 
warmth,  than  that  of  his  comrade  of  the  Alps.  The 
religious  sentiment  is  usually  strong  in  men  whose 
lives  are  spent  in  braving  the  tempests  of  crags  and 
precipices.  His  library  may  consist  of  a  much-read 
copy  of  the  little  book:  "The  True  Regime  and  Gov- 
ernment of  Shepherds  and  Shepherdesses,"  composed 
by  the  rustic  Jehan  de  Brie,  the  good  shepherd. 

When  night  falls  his  flute  breathes  only  of  the  early 
pastoral  life  of  the  earth,  amidst  fleeting  and  half- 
defined  shadows  of  danger  gathering  around  his  fold. 
— From  "Two  Quaint  Republics"  by  Virginia  W. 
Johnson. 


The  largest  skating  rink  in  Europe,  measuring  about 
35,000  square  yards,  is  at  Davos,  in  the  canton  of  the 
Grisons,  Switzerland,  where  all  the  great  international 
skating  competitions  take  place.  It  is  generally  open 
from  the  third  week  in  November  until  the  middle  of 
March,  and  the  climatic  conditions  prevailing  at  that 
altitude  of  5200  feet  are  so  excellent  that  it  is  indeed 
an  exception  when  the  rink  has  ever  to  be  closed  dur- 
ing this  period.  A  considerable  staff  of  men  is  em- 
ployed to  maintain  the  rink  in  order.  The  ice  is 
flooded  every  night,  and  is  scraped  and  polished  in  the 
morning  with  almost  the  same  care  that  glass  workers 
bestow  upon  plate  glass. 


The  Nipa  palm  of  the  South  Seas  produces  a  sap 
which  has  the  important  distinction  of  being  the  cheap- 
est raw  material  known  in  the  world  for  making  sugar 
and  alcohol.  After  extraction  from  the  flower  stalk 
this  sap  is  known  as  "tuba"  and  contains  about  fifteen 
per  cent  of  sugar  when  fresh.  Investigations  made 
by  the  Philippine  Bureau  of  Science  bear  the  definite 
conclusions  that  uipa  sugar  is  equal  to  cane  sugar  and 
can  be  extracted  cheaper,  as  no  crushing  machinery 
is  necessary;  also  that  2.47  acres  of  nipa  will  produce 
22,942  pounds  of  excellent  sugar. 


The  methods  used  by  geologists  in  working  out  the 
distribution  of  ground  waters  are  complex,  but  it  is 
noteworthy  that  among  the  more  significant  criteria 
used  are  the  fossil  remains  occurring  in  the  different 
beds.  Each  one  of  the  geologic  horizons  usually  has 
its  distinctive  fossils,  and  by  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  these  vestiges  of  organisms  the  geologist  is  aided  in 
recognizing  particular  geologic  formations.  In  this 
way  he  may  be  able  to  determine,  by  means  of  the 
samples  taken  from  the  bore,  the  depth  to  a  certain 
water  horizon. 

n> 

What  is  claimed  to  be  the  most  wonderful  clock  in 
the  world  is  to  be  seen  in  Petrograd.  There  are  ninety- 
five  faces  to  this  colossal  timepiece,  which  indicates 
simultaneously  the  time  of  day  at  thirty  different 
places,  besides  the  movement  of  the  earth  around  the 
sun,  the  phases  of  the  moon,  the  signs  of  the  zodiac 
and  the  date  according  to  the  Gregorian,  Greek,  Mus- 
sulman, and  Hebrew  calendars.  The  works  took  two 
years  to  put  together  after  the  clock  had  been  sent  in 
detached  pieces  from  Switzerland  to  Russia. 


Workmen  engaged  in  repairing  the  ruins  of  the  old 
Shiragi  dynasty  tombs  in  Korea,  while  employed  in  a 
nine-story  tower,  discovered  a  stone  coffin  about  two 
square  feet  in  the  third  story  of  the  tower.  In  the 
coffin  were  a  jeweled  ornament,  a  gold  bell,  a  silvei 
bell,  some  old  coins,  a  gold  vase,  a  stone  gourd,  some 
comma-shaped  jewels,  and  several  other  rare  articles, 
all  relics  of  ancient  times,  dating  back  1300  years. 

■  *m 

According  to  Popular  Mechanics  no  photographs 
have  been  taken  of  the  famous  42-centimetre  guns  used 
by  Germany  in  siege  operations,  the  pictures  purport- 
ing to  represent  this  gun,  widely  published  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  being  in  fact  photographs  of  the 
30.5-centimetre  Krupp  and  Skoda  mortars. 


Half  a  century  ago  milk  was  regarded  by  Japanese 
with  deep  suspicion,  and  it  is  said  the  first  Japanese  to 
drink  milk  did  so  with  misgivings  lest  he  sprout  horns 
like  a  cow. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Death  of  the  Old  Year. 

Full   knee-deep    lies    the    winter    snow, 
And  the  winter  winds  are  wearily  signing: 
Toll  ye  the  church-bell  sad  and  slow, 
And  tread  softly  and  speak  low, 
For  the  old  year  lies  a-dying. 

Old  Year,  you  must  not  die ; 

Y~ou  came  to  us  so  readily, 

\  ou  lived  with  us  so  steadily, 

Old  Year,  you  shall   not   die. 

He  lieth  still,   he  doth  not  move ; 

He  will  not  see  the  dawn  of  day. 

He  hath  no  other  life  above, 

He  gave  me  a  friend,  and  a  true  true-love, 

And  the  New  Year  will  take  'em  away. 

Old  Y'ear,  you  must  not  go ; 

So  long  as  you  have  been  with  us, 

Such  joy  as  you  have  seen  with  us, 

Old  Y"ear,  you  shall  not  go. 

He  frothed  his  bumpers  to  the  brim  ; 
A  jollier  year  we  shall  not  see. 
But  though  his  eyes  were  waxing  dim, 
And  though  his  foes  speak  ill  of  him, 
He  was  a  friend  to  me. 

Old  Year,  you  shall  not  die  ; 

We  did  so  laugh  and  cry  with  you, 

I've  half  a  mind  to  die  with  you, 

Old  Year,  if  you  must  die. 

He  was  full  of  joke  and  jest, 
But  all  his  merry  quips   are   o'er. 
To  sec  him  die,  across  the  waste 
His  son  and  heir  doth  ride  post-haste, 
But  he'll  be  dead  before. 

Every  one  for  his  own. 

The  night  is   starry   and  cold,   my   friend, 

And  the  New  Year  blithe  and  bold,  my  friend. 

Comes  up  to  take  his  own. 

How  hard  he  breathes  !  over  the  snow 
I  heard  just  now  the  crowing  cock. 
The  shadows  nicker  to  and   fro : 
The  cricket  chirps,  the  light  burns  low  ; 
'Tis  nearly  twelve  o'clock. 

Shake  hands  before  you  die. 

Old  Year,  we'll  dearly  rue  for  you. 

What  is  it  we  can  do  for  you  ? 

Speak  out  before  you  die. 

His  face  is  growing  sharp  and  thin. 

Alack !   our  friend  is  gone. 

Close  up  his  eyes ;  tie  up  his  chin ; 

Step  from  the  corpse,  and  let  him  ill 

That  standeth    there   alone, 
And  waiteth  at  the  door. 
There's  a  new  foot  on  the  floor,  my  friend, 
And  a  new  face  at  the  door,  my  friend, 
A  new  face  at  the  door. — Alfred  Tennyson. 


Two  in  the  Campagna. 
I  wonder  do  you  feel  today 

As  I  have  felt,  since,  hand  in  hand, 
We  sat  down  on  the  grass,  to  stray 

In  spirit  better  through  the   land, 
This  morn  of  Rome  and  May? 

For  me,  I  touch'd  a  thought,  I  know, 

Has  tantalized  me  many  times, 
(Like  turns  of  thread  the  spiders  throw 

Mocking  across  our  path)   for  rhymes 
To  catch  at  and  let  go. 

Help  me  to  hold  it !     First  it  left 

The  yellowing  fennel,  run  to  seed 
There,  branching  from  the  brickwork's  cleft, 

Some  old  tomb's  ruin  ;  yonder  weed 
Took  up  the  floating  weft, 

Where  one  small  orange  cup  amass'd 

Five  beetles, — blind  and  green  they  grope 

Among  the  honey-meal :   and  last, 
Everywhere  on  the  grassy  slope 

I    traced  it.      Hold  it   fast! 

The  champaign  with  its  endless  fleece 

Of  feathery  grasses   everywhere  ! 
Silence  and  passion,  joy  and  peace, 

An  everlasting  wash  of  air — 
Rome's  ghost  since  her  decease. 

Such  life  there,  through  such  lengths  of  hours, 

Such  miracles  perform'd  in  play, 
Such  primal  naked  forms  of  flowers, 

Such  letting  Nature  have  her  way 
While  Heaven  looks  from  its  towers ! 

How  say  you?     Let  us,  O  my  dove, 

Let  us  be  unashamed  of  soul, 
As  earth  lies  bare  to  heaven  above ! 

How  is  it  under  our  control 
To  love  or  not  to  love  ? 

I  would  that  you  were  all  to  me, 

You  that  are  just  so  much,  no  more. 

Nor  yours,  nor  mine, — nor  slave  nor  free ! 
Where  does  the  fault  lie  ?  what  the  core 

Of  the  wound,  siuce  wound  must  be  ? 

I  would  I  could  adopt  your  will, 

See  with  your  eyes,  and.  set  my  heart 

Beating  by  yours,  and  drink  my  fill 
At  your  soul's  springs, — your  part,  my  part 

In  life,  for  good  and  ill. 

No.     I  yearn  upward,  touch  you  close, 
Then  stand  away.     I  kiss  your  cheek, 

Catch  your  soul's  warmth, — I  pluck  the  rose 
And  love  it  'more  than  tongue  can  speak — 

Then  the  good  minute  goes. 

Already  how  am  I  so  far 

Out  of  that  minute?     Must  I  go 
Still  like  the  thistle-ball,  no  bar, 

Onward,  whenever  light  winds  blow, 
Fix'd  by  no  friendly  star? 

Just  when  I  seem'd  about  to  learn ! 

Where  is  the  thread  now?     Off  again! 
The'  old  trick  !     Only  I  discern— 

Infinite  passion,  and  the  pain 
Of  finite  hearts  that  yearn.      — Robert  Browning. 


January  1,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


TOD  SLOAN. 


A  Famous  Jockey  Relates  Some  of  the   Experiences  of  His 
Racing  Career. 


Tod  Sloan,  once  famous  jockey,  has  written  a  vol- 
ume in  which  he  tells  us  how  he  gained  his  place  in 
the  sun — and  how  he  lost  it.  Fate  has  given  him  a 
further  impetus  down  grade  since  the  volume  was 
published.  He  arrived  in  New  York  only  recently 
"down  and  out."  Shortly  before  he  had  been  banished 
from  London  as  an  undesirable — Tod  Sloan,  who  only 
a  few  years  ago  was  such  an  idol  of  the  British  public 
that  he  was  in  actual  danger  of  being  trampled  to 
death  by  hysterical  and  admiring  mobs. 

Much  of  Sloan's  autobiography — which  is  edited  by 
A.  Dick  Luckman — is  devoted  to  lament  over  the  fact 
that  he  was  barred  from  English  race-courses  in  1900, 
right  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame.  There  were  ugly 
stories  of  horses  being  "pulled"  and  races  being 
"thrown."  Sloan  insists  that  absolutely  the  only  of- 
fense that  he  committed  was  to  place  bets  on  the 
horses  he  was  riding,  which  he  considers  indiscreet, 
perhaps,  but  not  deserving  of  the  heavy  penalty  that 
ensued.  At  forty,  with  his  fortune  dissipated,  he  has 
a  glimmering  hope  that  he  will  be  restored  to  favor; 
and  he  insists  that  there  is  no  reason  why  he  could  not 
ride  as  well  as  before. 

There  is  a  touch  of  pathos  in  this  lament: 

One  of  the  greatest  regrets  of  my  life  was  that  I  never  saw 
Fred  Archer  ride.  I  have  stood  several  times  by  his  grave- 
side in  the  cemetery  at  Newmarket  and  tried  to  picture  him 
from  his  photograph  doing  those  wonderful  records  which  I 
had  read  so  much  of.  Americans  in  my  early  days  were 
always  discussing  the  merits  of  Archer  compared  with  those 
of  boys  like  McLoughlin  and  Garrison.  I  was  continually 
told  that  Archer  had  ridden  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  forty-eight  winners  during  his  career  of  nineteen  years. 
There  is  sufficient  in  this  to  make  him  the  greatest  living 
jockey  of  all  time.  Doesn't  it  seem  a  terrible  thing  for  any 
man  to  be  cut  off  from  trying  to  equal  that  record?  Per- 
haps it  might  not  have  been  possible,  but,  with  the  average 
I  earned  in  several  years,  that  of  about  thirty-three  per 
cent  in  California,  I  feel  that  if  I  had  lasted  out  physically 
the  past  fifteen  years  might  have  brought  up  the  number  of 
winning  mounts  to  nearly  the  figures  obtained  by  the  im- 
mortal horseman  who  had  a  jockey's  career  less  long  than 
mine  would  have  been. 

Sloan  made  his  first  success  at  the  Bay  District 
track  in  San  Francisco.  Orphaned  at  five  years  of 
age,  adopted  by  neighbors,  shuffled  around  among 
relatives,  Sloan  received  little  or  no  education.  He 
set  out  for  himself  in  his  early  teens,  and  wandered 
from  one  place  to  another  at  various  sorts  of  work 
such  as  a  very  undersized  boy  may  do.  He  naturally 
drifted  to  the  racetrack,  and  began  "galloping"  horses. 
He  got  a  mount  now  and  then,  but  proved  a  failure. 
He  drifted  to  San  Francisco,  where  failure  followed 
him.  He  says  that  two  who  stood  by  him  and  en- 
couraged him  were  Charles  Hanlon,  the  lawyer,  and 
George  Rose,  the  bookmaker.  Sloan  tells  interestingly 
of  how  on  the  Bay  District  track  he  discovered  the 
"monkey-on-the-stick"  riding  attitude  that  brought  him 
first  ridicule,  then  high  success: 

One  day  when  I  and  Hughie  Penny,  who  was  then  a  suc- 
cessful jockey,  were  galloping  our  horses  to  the  post,  my 
horse  started  to  bolt,  and  in  trying  to  pull  him  up  I  got  out 
of  the  saddle  and  on  to  his  neck.  Penny  started  laughing  at 
the  figure  I  cut,  and  I  laughed  louder  than  he,  but  I  couldn't 
help  noticing  that,  when  I  was  doing  that  neck  crouch,  the 
horse's  stride  seemed  to  be  freer,  and  that  it  was  easier  for 
me,  too.  Before  that  I  had  seen  a  jockey,  named  Harry 
Griffin,  riding  with  short  stirrups  and  leaning  over  on  the 
horse.  As  he  was  the  best  jockey  of  the  day  I  put  two  and 
two  together  and  thought  there  must  be  something  in  it,  and 
I  began  to  think  it  out,  trying  all  sorts  of  experiments  on 
horses  at  home.  The  "crouch  seat,"  the  "monkey  mount," 
or  the  thousand  and  one  other  ways  it  has  been  described,  was 
the  result.  Then  the  time  came  when  I  determined  to  put 
it  into  practice.  But  I  couldn't  screw  up  enough  courage  the 
first  time  I  had  a  chance.  I  kept  putting  it  off.  At  last, 
though,  I  did  really  spring  it  on  them.  Everybody  laughed. 
They  thought  I  had  turned  comedian.  But  I  was  too  cock- 
sure to  be  discouraged.  I  was  certain  that  I  was  on  the  right 
track.     1  persevered,  and  at  last  /  began   to  win  races! 

In  the  whole  of  my  experience  I  have  found  that  a  boy 
with  a  nervous  temperament  makes  the  best  jockey.  He  is 
quick  and  alert  to  take  in  a  situation,  and  he  becomes  a  hu- 
man ferret,  finding  out  things  for  himself.  The  Tod  Sloan 
of  that  day  was  a  bundle  of  nerves,  and  he  discovered  new 
things  every  day.  I  will  give  you  an  instance.  It  was  at  the 
Ingleside  track  at  San  Francisco  that  I  learned  that  a  horse 
runs  better  when  "pocketed."  Of  course  it  is  rough  on  the 
nerves  of  a  rider,  but  the  horse  breathes  in  a  space  where 
the  air  doesn't  come  to  him  in  a  rush,  and  all  a  rider  has  to 
do  is  to  watch  his  chance  and  slip  through  when  he  thinks 
the  time  has  come  for  effort.  He  will  find  his  mount  fresher 
and  quicker  to  put  it  all  in.  Another  thing  which  I  learned 
about  the  same  time  was  that,  however  tired  a  horse  may  be 
in  a  race,  and  no  matter  how  hard  it  may  be  for  his  rider  to 
keep  his  position,  yet  the  horse  will  take  on  new  energy  if 
he  gets  the  chance  to  go  through  a  gap  between  two  other 
horses  or  between  a  horse  and  the  rails.  I  have  studied 
horses  all  my  life  since  the  time  I  have  just  spoken  of,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  it's  a  kind  of  compelling  instinct. 

Following  his  spectacular  success  here  Sloan  went 
East  and  rode  for  W.  C.  Whitney,  among  others.  He 
tells  interestingly  of  Whitney's  personality: 

W.  C.  Whitney  will  be  remembered  as  having  been  the 
most  popular  man  in  American  racing.  As  far  as  racing 
was  concerned,  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  he  knew  very 
little  about  horses  and  he  must  have  sunk  a  stack  of  money 
in  his  racing  ventures.  He  didn't  become  interested  in  the 
turf  until  late  in  life,  and  his  career  did  not  after  extend  over 
so  many  years.  I  have  always  said  that  to  know  horses  inti- 
mately you  must  be  raised  with  them.  Of  course  his  son, 
Harry  Payne  Whitney,  has  forgotten  more  than  his  father 
ever  knew,  for  he  has  b^en  around  among  horses,  hunting, 
driving,  riding,  and  racing,  ever  since  he  was  a  boy. 

It  was  John  E.  Madden  who  was  principally  responsible 
for  Mr.  Whitney  going  on  the  turf.     Madden  has  bred  and 


raced  more  good  horses  than  any  other  man  in  America  ex- 
cepting James  R.  Keene.  Madden  saw  to  it  that  Mr.  Whitney 
started  well.  If  1  remember,  Hamburg  was  the  first  big  pur- 
cmise  Mr.  Whitney  made,  and  that  was  due  to  Madden,  al- 
though I  can  take  some  credit  for  it,  for  I  told  Mr.  Whitney 
when  he  asked  me  that  Hamburg  was  worth  any  price  he 
would  pay  for  him ;  and.  although  it  may  seem  funny  to 
some  people,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Hamburg,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Santoi,  was  the  only  great  race-horse 
I  ever  rode.  He  was  one  of  the  sweetest-dispositioned  horses 
that  ever  raced.  You  could  place  him  anywhere  you  liked 
and  he  would  always  do  his  best.  He  loved  to  race,  as  every 
good  thoroughbred  does,  and  you  never  saw  such  a  beggar  to 
do  his  level  best  under  all  conditions,  and  he  had  none  of 
the  devil  you  meet  with  in  some  of  the  greatest.  I  was  never 
beaten  on  him. 

Sloan,  always  a  gambler,  took  a  fling  at  stocks,  and 
was  worsted.    To  Whitney  he  confessed  his  plight : 

"I  didn't  know  you  gambled  in  stocks,  Sloan,"  Mr.  Whitney 
answered ;  "and  I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  it  now.  That  is  a 
game  you  should  keep  away  from.  You  mustn't  expect  me 
to  approve  of  it;  stick  to  your  own  business."  Just  as  I 
was  going  away  he  added  :  "I  don't  see  how  I  can  help  you, 
but  if  you  buy  about  five  thousand  shares  of  American  To- 
bacco and  go  to  sleep  on  the  deal  until  there  is  a  ten  points' 
rise  I  think  you  may  pull  out  all  right,  but,  mind  you,  1 
guarantee  nothing.     Cut  it  out  is  my   advice  to  you." 

1  bought  the  Tobacco  stock,  leaving  a  limit  of  ten  points, 
and  went  to  California.  And  then  one  day  when  I  was 
standing  in  a  duck  marsh  during  a  day's  shooting  I  was 
handed  a  telegram  telling  me  I  had  made  a  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  dollars.  My  luck  was  talked  about  and  much  exag- 
gerated at  the  time.  I  was  reported  to  have  cleaned  up  half 
a  million  dollars,  but  the  figure  I  give  is  exact. 

After  becoming  the  most  famous  jockey  in  the 
United  States  Sloan  went  to  England  to  try  his  for- 
tunes. He  was  slow  at  getting  on.  The  conservative 
British  did  not  fancy  trying  out  an  American  jockey, 
no  matter  what  sort  of  a  reputation  he  had  on  this  side 
'of  the  Atlantic.  The  little  American  led  a  lonely  life 
for  a  time.  He  hung  around  the  race-courses  and 
gradually  made  himself  known.  He  almost  had  to  re- 
build his  career.  But  at  last  mounts  were  given  him. 
His  peculiar  crouch  was  laughed  at,  and  there  was 
even  talk  of  barring  him  on  account  of  it.  But  he 
won  races.  Then  he  rode  three  winners  at  the  Derby, 
following  this  by  still  greater  triumphs : 

There  was  a  particular  feature  about  the  three  winners  I 
rode  at  Derby,  but  after  Derby  came  the  biggest  thing  I  had 
done  in  England.  It  was  at  Manchester.  On  Thursday  I 
won  on  Bavelaw  Castle  in  the  Rothschild  Plate.  On  Friday 
I  got  Sapling  home  in  a  very  big  field  for  the  Ellesmere 
Welter.  I  had  been  en  him  at  Liverpool  and  had  won  on 
him  there,  too.  When  I  went  out  to  the  old  New  Barnes 
track  on  the  Saturday  it  was  raining  and  going  heavy.  I 
had  only  one  idea  in  my  head — to  get  away  to  London  after 
racing  was  over,  for  [  was  going  to  Paris  and  to  Monte  Carlo. 
I  would  have  gone  anywhere  to  get  out  of  such  weather  !  I 
was  thankful  that  it  was  the  last  day  of  the  season.  That 
Saturday  afternoon  crowd  rather  astonished  me,  and  some 
of  them  laughed  at  me  as  the  crowd  had  done  the  first  time 
I  was  seen  at  Newmarket.  Little  did  I  think  what  was 
waiting  me  later  on  that  afternoon  as  I  cantered  down  to  the 
post  on  Captain  Machell's  Manxman  for  the  Farewell  Handi- 
cap. There  was  a  field  of  fourteen.  I  got  the  run  of  them 
and  won  it.  I  heard  afterwards  the  horse  had  been  well 
backed.  In  the  next  race  I  was  on  the  favorite,  Mr.  William 
Clark's  Le  Javelot,  and  I  was  expected  to  win.  They  gave 
me  a  bit  of  a  cheer  as  I  won  it.  I  wasn't  riding  in  the  next 
race.  Then  came  the  Saturday  Welter  with  a  field  of  twenty- 
two.  Neither  the  weather  nor  the  mud  could  shake  my  con- 
fidence ;  we  slopped  along  and  at  the  distance  I  felt  I  had 
them  all  whipped.  The  mare  I  was  riding,  Martha  IV  she 
was  called,  seemed  to  like  me  and  I  got  there.  That  black 
mass  of  people  set  up  a  roar  when  I  passed  the  post.  Lord 
William  was  delighted  and  1  had  to  dodge  the  people  who 
wanted  to  pat  me  on  the  back.  I  rode  Keenan  in  the  No- 
vember Handicap,  bue  couldn't  beat  Asteric,  who  was  better 
class.  Then  followed  the  Final  Plate  and  I  rode  Bavelaw 
Castle,  whom  I  had  won  on  two  days  before.  I  knew  ex- 
actly what  to  do  and  made  the  horse  put  in  his  best,  but  I 
hadn't  seen  one  or  two  who  were  thought  to  be  dangerous. 
You  get,  however,  into  a  kind  of  feeling  that  you  must  win 
when  you  have  begun,  and  Bavelaw  Castle  had  to  do  it.  He 
did. 

Four  wins  and  a  second!  I  didn't  get  a  swollen  head  that 
day ;  that  I  can  say,  whatever  happened  to  me  before  or  after. 
My  only  idea  was  to  dress  quickly  and  get  into  a  cab,  but  it 
wasn't  so  easy.  It  looked  a  bit  dangerous  in  fact,  for  they 
were  waiting  there  in  the  hundreds  and  thousands  either 
to  shake  my  hand  or  to  pat  me  on  the  back  or  to  grab  a 
souvenir.  All  of  the  stories  I  had  read  as  a  kid  about  those 
who  used  to  wait  just  to  touch  John  L.  Sullivan  came  back  to 
ME !  Ed  Gaines  and  I  went  out  to  look  for  the  cab,  but  it 
was  impossible  to  get  it.  The  crowd  was  closing  in.  Gaines's 
face  was  as  white  as  a  sheet;  he  thought  we  should  be 
trampled  on.  At  last  they  got  a  dozen  policeman  who  formed 
a  square  round  us.  All  the  same  I  should  have  liked  to  shake 
hands  with  a  few  of  them.  I  should  have  risked  having  all 
the  breath  pressed  out  of  me  and  I  was  such  a  little  fellow 
that  I  might  have  been  dead  while  they  were  looking  for  me 
on  the  floor.  However,  there  it  was:  I  was  the  proudest  kid 
in  England  or  America  that  day.  Apart  altogether  from 
what  I  had  done  before,  I  had  just  made  good  in  England 
and  let  them  know  that  there  was  such  a  jockey  as  Sloan. 

All  the  way  back  to  London  I  heard  that  crowd  calling  to 
me — "Tod,"  "Toddie,"  "Sloanie,"  "Sloan,"  and  everything  they 
could   twist  my  name  into. 

In  that  short  month  I  had  forty-eight  mounts  and  won 
twenty-one  races.  Lord  William  sent  me  immediately  a  splen- 
did gold  cigarette  case  with  the  names  of  the  four  Manchester 
winners  engraved  on  it  and  the  second,  Keenan.  On  the 
other  side  was  a  reproduction  of  his  own  writing. 

Lord  William  Beresford,  who  made  the  little  jockey 
his  protege,  put  Sloan  in  the  way  of  meeting  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  lad  who  a  few  years  before 
had  been  knocking  about  Middle  West  towns  as  a  semi- 
vagrant  was  greatly  thrilled  by  this  contact  with 
royalty : 

Lord  William  was  if  possible  kinder  than  ever  to  rae  when 
I  got  back  to  England,  and  they  were  a  good  lot  of  horses 
that  they  had  ready  for  the  autumn  campaign.  It  was  during 
these  three  months  that  I  was  to  have  the  surprise  of  my 
life.  I  was  to  have  a  chance  of  speaking  to  the  late  King 
Edward,  then  Prince  of  Wales.  One  day  at  Newmarket 
Lord  William  came  for  me  to  the  jockeys'  room  and  asked  me 
lo  put  on  my  coat  over  my  riding  clothes  and  come  out. 
Getting  into   the   Birdcage   he   told   me   that   the  prince   had 


sent  for  me,  and  that  I  was  to  be  presented  to  him.  We 
walked  to  where  the  prince  was  standing,  and  he  smiled  as  I 
came  towards  him  and  shook  my  hand  very  warmly.  Never 
in  my  life  have  I  been  put  so  much  at  my  ease  nor  treated 
so  splendidly.  After  all  I  was  only  a  visiting  American, 
and  only  a  jockey  at  that — although  I  had  been  doing  so  well 
at  my  game. 

The  prince  asked  me  a  lot  of  questions.  Was  I  happy  ? 
How  did  I  like  England?  What  did  I  think  of  the  racing,  of 
the  grass  courses?  Just  before  I  left  him — feeling  all  the 
time  as  if  I'd  like  to  talk  to  him  the  entire  afternoon — he 
said  that  I  should  ride  for  him  some  time  or  other,  and  he 
gave  me  time  to  answer:  "It  would  be  a  pride  and  honor  to 
do  so." 

There  were  several  other  opportunities  of  meeting  and 
talking  to  that  great,  kind,  big-hearted  man.  I  used  to  think 
to  myself  how  pleased  they  would  be  at  home  and  how  they 
would  ask  ine  all  about  it,  and  what  the  American  papers 
would  say.  I  can  tell  you  that  although  I  come  from  demo- 
cratic America  there  was  a  wonderful  impression  left  on  me 
by  the  great  personal  attraction  of  that  royal  gentleman. 
It  sort  of  drew  me  to  him  in  the  same  way  that  a  magnetic 
crane  in  all  its  strength  will  pick  up  scrap  iron.  I  don't 
mean  to  say  I  came  off  the  scrap  heap  !  But  perhaps  many 
can  understand  the  different  emotions  I  had  then  and  after 
when  thinking  of  that  presentation.  The  impression  never 
seemed  to  wear  off  either  even  when  he  spoke  to  me  again — 
as  he   did  frequently. 

One  day  he  told  me  that  he  was  no  gambler,  and  that  he 
hardly  ever  had  more  on  a  horse  than  twenty-five  pounds,  but 
that  he  used  to  make  an  exception  and  risk  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred on  anything  that  I  was  riding  and  that  I  told  him  I 
thought  would  win. 

Sloan  writes  about  "doping"  horses.  For  one  of  his 
experience  he  is  marvelously  innocent  about  this  ad- 
junct to  racing: 

Another  topic  I  have  been  frequently  interviewed  about — 
by  French  journalists  in  particular — is  the  question  of  "dope." 
It  would  be  silly  to  say  that  the  meaning  of  the  term  was 
not  known  to  me,  but  I  can  say  frankly,  without  any  fear 
of  being  hauled  up,  that  I  never  handled  dope  of  any  kind 
nor  lent  myself  to  its  use.  One  of  the  first  questions  put  to 
me  in  this  connection  was  always  as  to  whether  drugs  were 
liable  to  injure  a  horse  permanently,  and  my  intelligent  reply 
could  only  be  that  a  real  stimulant  would  perhaps  help  an 
animal  who  was  a  little  faint-hearted  or  had  a  weakness  in 
temperament,  much  as  a  man  could  be  "assisted"  by  whisky 
or  brandy  properly  applied.  1  do  not  know,  having  been 
out  of  racing  for  so  long,  whether  the  old-fashioned  English 
stimulants  of  port  wine  or  old  ale,  which  I  have  read  have 
been^  given  to  horses  for  generations,  are  still  permitted,  but 
1  have  been  told  by  many  old-time  racing  men  in  England 
that  they  were  very  effective  on  occasions.  I  have  never, 
to  my  knowledge,  seen  or  ridden  a  horse  having  this  kind 
of  homely  dope,  but  it  is  quite  possible  to  maintain  that  no 
permanent  harm  could  be  done  by  swallowing  either.  I  have 
also  read  and  heard  about  whisky  being  used,  but  I  should 
keep   an  open  mind   about  its  possibility. 

Dope  is  given  to  horses  to  stop  them.  This  I  am  almost 
certain  of.  Surely  a  poisonous  drug  might  injure  a  horse's 
racing  career  for  all  time.  Good  gracious  me!  think  of  the 
effect  on  an  athlete:  his  stomach  and  nervous  system  might 
be  ruined  forever  from  the  effect  of  swallowing  the  kind  of 
poison  which  beyond  question  has  been  given  to  race-horses. 
We  Americans  were  all  supposed  to  be  absolute  experts  in 
dope,  but  don't  believe  half  you  hear  on  the  subject;  three- 
quarters  of  it  is  absurd.  Modern  training  methods  and  riding 
in  new  styles  made  so  much  difference  that  critics  could  not 
understand  altered  form  and  attributed  it  to  little  bits  of 
"You  know  what,  mixed  as  we  know  how." 

Tod  Sloan  considered  gambling  a  legitimate  and 
necessary  distraction  for  himself.  He  devotes  a  good 
many  pages  to  his  fortunes  under  the  sway  of  this 
habit,  of  which  he  says  he  could  not  cure  himself  in 
the  absence  of  the  excitement  of  his  chosen  occupa- 
tion.    He  describes  a  visit  to  Dieppe: 

It  was  at  Dieppe  that  I  had  rather  a  wonderful  experience 
of  good  and  bad  luck.  One  evening  with  about  eighteen 
thousand  francs  in  my  pocket  I  joined  in  a  baccarat  bank 
with  Mr.  "Solly"  Joel  and  Mr.  Henning.  In  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  we  cleared  over  one  thousand  pounds  each.  When 
we  had  cut  it  up  Mr.  Joel  and  Mr.  Henning  went  off  to  the 
Doris,  the  former's  yacht,  but  like  a  fool  I  stayed  on  and, 
not  content  with  my  winnings,  of  course  I  had  to  join  in  the 
bank  again.  And  I  lost  every  cent  both  of  the  one  thousand 
pounds  and  of  the  seven  hundred  pounds  odd  with  which. 
as  I  have  explained,  I  began  the  evening.  I  got  up  from 
the  table  feeling  pretty  sick  and  went  and  had  a  drink. 
Feeling  in  my  pocket,  I  found  I  had  exactly  seven  francs. 
One  franc  I  paid  for  the  brandy  I  was  drinking;  a  franc  I 
put  aside  for  the  cloakroom  attendant.  I  was  determined  to 
go  home  without  a  sou,  so  I  put  the  remaining  five-franc 
piece  on  the  gaming-table  as  I  went  out,  intending  to  throw 
it  away  and  not  to  think  anything  more  of  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  I  didn't  see  the  first  coup,  but  on  looking  around  saw 
that  there  were  two  " cart wh eels"  where  I  had  only  thrown 
one.  I  determined  to  leave  them  and  the  stake  went  on 
doubling  up  until  there  were  eight  louis  or  one  hundred  and 
sixty  francs.  Of  these  I  left  five,  taking  off  three  for  odd 
expenses.  Again  I  won,  and  yet  again,  but  the  second  time 
at  another  table.  Then  of  course  I  had  enough  to  join  in  a 
small  bank  again.  In  another  hour  I  had  cashed  in  twenty- 
seven  thousand  francs,  which  left  me  again  a  good  winner 
on  the  evening.  It  was  a  remarkable  performance  and  rivals 
many  of  the  yarns  one  hears  about  gamblers'  luck,  for  it  all 
came  from  that  five  francs.  If  when  I  was  having  my  brandy 
I  had  met  a  friend  or  two  I  dare  say  I  should  have  offered 
them  drinks  and  my  five  francs  would  have  gone.  But  such 
was  my  luck  that   I  was   left  to   drink  alone ! 

Tod  Sloan's  autobiography  can  not  be  recommended 
as  of  the  "uplift"  variety  or  tending  toward  a  moral 
impetus.  It  is  merely  a  frank  and  interesting  account 
of  the  life  of  a  man  who  knew  no  standards  save  those 
of  the  track  and  the  gambling-house.  Sloan  was  worth 
more  than  a  million  once;  he  is  worth  nothing  now. 
He  led  to  the  full  the  sort  of  life  that  came  to  hand, 
and  has  touched  both  the  pinnacle  of  success  and  the 
depths  of  failure.  His  career  was  a  spectacular  one, 
and  his  account  of  it  is  worth  reading. 

Tod  Sloan.  By  himself.  New  York:  Brentano's; 
$3.75. 

■  ■■ 

Isidorus  was  a  private  citizen,  and  by  v 
were  declared  to  consist  of  4116  slaves, 
$1,234,800;  3600  yoke  of  oxen,  at  $60  ea> 
257,000  cattle,  at  $5  each,  $1,285,000;  money 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Radicalism  in  Art. 
Since  the  people  of  this  community  have 
inspected  an  exhibition  of  the  art  of  the  Fu- 
turists they  have  been  feeling  rather  brow- 
beaten in  regard  to  the  new  schools  of  easel 
painting,  and  Mr.  Willard  Huntington 
Wright  in  his  somewhat  ponderous  volume 
entitled  "Modern  Painting''  will  be  apt  either 
tc  augment  that  feeling  or  act  as  an  influence 
toward  revolt.  Some  people  claim  that  Mr. 
Wright,  who  was  at  one  time  editor  of  the 
Smart  Set  and  was  known  in  journalistic 
circles  of  this  Coast,  is  rather  a  lightweight 
young  man,  and  "Modern  Painting,"  which  is 
couched  in  Johnsonian  and  recondite  phrase- 
ology, reads  as  if  the  author  sternly  aimed 
at  dissipating  any  such  idea. 

It  is  very  evident  that  Mr.  Wright  has 
fairly  saturated  himself  with  the  traditions 
and  history  of  easel  painting,  and  that  he 
finds  his  sympathy  and  interest  more  particu- 
larly captured  by  the  revolutionists  in  art, 
whose  principles  he  seeks  to  interpret. 

The  books  begins  with  a  survey  of  the 
art  of  Turner  and  is  brought  down  to  date. 
It  delves  deep  down  into  the  fundamental 
principles  guiding  the  use  of  color  and  line, 
and  points  out  the  gradual  evolution  by  which 
the  synchromists  attained  form  by  color 
alone.  There  are  several  illustrations  fur- 
nished of  the  work  of  these  radicals,  which 
will  be  apt  to  plunge  the  beholder  into  a 
state  of  befuddled  amazement.  For  to  the 
uninitiated  it  is  impossible  to  detect  the  won- 
ders discovered  by  Mr.  Wright,  who  asserts 
that  the  only  way  to  enjoy  a  painting  of  this 
school  is  by  a  process  of  intellectual  reason- 
ing. "To  judge  a  picture  competently,"  he 
asserts,  ''one  must  not  consider  it  as  a  mere 
depiction  of  life,"  and  he  further  asserts 
that,  in  order  to  function  freely,  painting 
"must  be  relieved  of  its  dead  cargo  of  litera- 
ture, archaeology,  and  illustration."  To 
democratize  art,  we  are  also  informed,  is  to 
lower  artistic  standards.  In  fact,  as  it  is 
quite  impossible  for  the  layman,  after  an 
attentive  reading  of  Mr.  Wright's  book,  to 
even  approach  a  complete  perception  of  the 
aims  of  the  art  radicals,  it  would  seem  as  if 
an  appreciation  of  the  fruits  of  their  art 
must  be  limited  to  a  very  small  number.  It  is 
not  that  the  author  considers  that  the  Fu- 
turists and  the  Cubists  have  succeeded.  He 
does  not.  But  he  scarcely  succeeds  in  carry- 
ing his  readers  with  him  in  his  careful  analy- 
sis of  their  aims  and  ideas.  What  he  does 
do,  however,  is  to  compel  us  to  believe  in 
their  sincerity  and  to  comprehend  that  there 
are  definite  principles  which  they  are  seeking 
to  establish.  Remembering  the  mistaken  con- 
servatism of  past  ages,  it  would  be  foolish  to 
condemn  ignorantly,  but  "Modern  Painting" 
forces  a  perception  that  hurried  and  hard- 
worked  humanity  will  have  but  little  time  for 
that  ultra-modern  school  of  art  that  requires 
profound  knowledge  and  intellectual  analysis 
for  its  proper  enjoyment. 

Modern-  Painting.  By  Willard  Huntington 
Wright.  New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $2.50 
net. 


Ten  Degrees  Backward. 

One  is  surprised  to  find  that  a  faith-healiug 
story  can  be  so  witty  and  so  interesting.  In- 
deed the  fact  is  almost  disquieting,  since 
laughter  is  so  often  the  gateway  to  credence. 
And  some  of  these  incidents  are,  or  ought 
to  be,   incredible. 

Apart  from  its  faith-healing  features  the 
story  may  be  said  to  centre  around  a  girl  of 
eighteen  who  marries  a  man  of  forty-five. 
The  discrepancy  is  too  great,  although  we 
believe  there  are  reliable  instances  of  the 
thing  having  been  done. 

Ten  Decrees  Backward.  By  Ellen  Thorney- 
croft  Fowler.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany;   $1.25   net. 

Unpreparedness. 
It  is  somewhat  of  a  relief  to  turn  from  the 
uninformed  and  often  self-interested  utter- 
ances of  politicians  to  so  weighty  and  compe- 
tent a  statement  of  the  military  needs  of  the 
country.  But  the  author  does  not  content 
himself  with  a  survey  of  present  conditions. 
He  gives  us  also  a  history  of  military 
America  from  the  earliest  times,  using  Up- 
ton's "The  Military  Policy  of  the  LTnited 
States"  as  a  basis. 

There  are  two  great  needs,  says  the  au- 
thor, that  ought  to  press  themselves  upon  the 
attention  of  the  country  over  and  above 
whatever  may  be  done  toward  the  actual  in- 
crease of  military  strength.  There  must  be 
some  system  of  elimination  and  selection  by 
which  efficiency  and  promotion  can  be  at- 
tuned to  each  other.  At  present  one  is 
tempted  to  declare  that  the  system  is  one  of 
promotion  by  senility.  Officers  reach  the 
higher  ranks  long  after  they  ought  to,  with 
the  result  that  the  system  suffers  from  super- 
annuation and  lack  of  initiative,  and  dead 
:^  allowed  to  remain  to  the  detriment 
e   s    .-vice. 

-xond    evil    is    probably    much    more 

v  rc  ;>ted.     It  consists  of  the  dispersion 

s  all  over  the  country  for  no  better 

-   than  to  satisfy  the  clamorous  demands 

icular   localities    for   the    profits    inci- 


dental to  an  army  post.  Says  the  author : 
"Obviously  a  howl  will  be  set  up  by  every 
community  which  will  be  deprived  of  the 
revenue  emanating  from  the  expenditures  of 
the  troops  stationed  in  its  midst,  but  the 
question  must  now  be  squarely  faced,  and  our 
legislators  must  determine  whether  the  coun- 
try is  to  continue  to  be  milked  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  certain  local  interests."  There  are 
certainly  not  many  precedents  for  such  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of  our  legislators,  but  it 
may  be  that  the  present  emergency  will  have 
a  salutary  effect.  In  the  meantime  we  may 
welcome  this  book  as  a  valuable  and  weighty 
contribution  to  the  largest  question  that  is 
now  awaiting  the  public  judgment. 

The  Military  Unpreparedness  of  the  United 
States,  By  Frederic  Louis  Huidekoper.  With 
an  introduction  by  Major-General  Leonard  Wood, 
M.  H.     New  York:   The  Macmillan   Company. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
The  tendency  to  furnish  outdoor  books  for 
girls  is  one  to  be  commended  and  there 
could  be  no  better  book  of  its  kind  than 
"Winona  of  the  Camp-Fire,"  by  Margaret 
Widdcmer,  published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company  ($1.25  net).  Miss  Widdemer  re- 
lates how  a  troup  of  girls  form  a  camp-fire 
club  and  spend  the  summer  in  boating,  fish- 
ing,   swimming,    and   adventuring. 

"The  Children's  Book  of  Birds,"  by  Olive 
Thome  Miller  (Houghton  Mifflin  Company ; 
$j  ncti,  is  a  combination  of  "The  First  Book 
of  Birds"  and  "The  Second  Book  of  Birds," 
the  first  part  telling  of  the  habits  and  edu- 
cation of  baby  birds,  and  the  second  part  de- 
scribing the  various  bird  families  and  how 
they  may  be  distinguished.  There  are  sixty- 
four  illustrations  in  color  and  black  and 
w  hite,  the  work  as  a  whole  being  one  in 
which    children    will   delight. 

Dog  lovers  will  find  pure  delight  in  a  vol- 
ume entitled  "To  Your  Dog  and  to  My 
Dog,"  compiled  by  a  Lincoln  Newton  Kinni- 
cutt  and  published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company  ($1  net).  The  volume  is  a  collec- 
tion of  thirty-two  poems  by  Scott,  Kipling, 
Gilder,  Matthew  Arnold,  Newbolt,  and  many- 
other  friends  and  admirers  of  the  dog.  It  is 
fitly  sub-titled  "A  book  for  every  one  who 
owns  or  who  has  ever  owned  a  dog.  The 
tributes  of  many  masters  to  their  dogs,  pedi- 
greed and  mongrel." 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
"A  History  of  American  Music,"  by  Louis 
C.  Elson,  has  just  been  published  by  the  Mac- 
millan Company  in  a  new  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion. This  is  a  volume  in  the  series  known 
as  the  History  of  American  Art,  which  has 
been  produced  under  the  editorship  of  John 
C-  Van  Dyke.  Professor  Elson  has  revised 
his  text  throughout,  rewriting  many  passages 
and  bringing  his  statements  down  to  date. 
To  the  original  chapters  he  has  also  added 
a  supplementary  one  commenting  on  current 
musical  matters. 

Advance  announcement  is  made  by  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.  of  the  forthcoming  publica- 
tion of  the  biography  of  Dr.  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington, entitled  "Booker  T.  Washington : 
Builder  of  a  Civilization,"  by  Lyman  Beecher 
Stowe  and  Emmett  J.  Scott,  who  has  been 
one  of  Dr.  Washington's  trusted  lieutenants 
at  Tuskegee  Institute  and  who  perhaps  knew 
the  negro  educator  more  intimately  than  any 
other  person.  This  work  was  begun  many 
months  ago  and  most  of  the  material  was 
gathered  with  the  sanction  and  authorization 
of   Dr.  Washington  himself. 

Just  as  Serbia  is  the  stage  for  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  and  tragic  episodes  of  the  war 
there  comes  from  the  publishers'  presses 
"Hero  Tales  and  Legends  of  the  Serbians," 
published  by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany. The  author,  Woislav  M.  Petrovitch, 
desires  that  England  and  Amreica  shall  know 
the  Serbian  national  characteristics  and  psy- 
chology and  to  that  end — "to  give  insight  into 
the  very  soul  of  the  Serbian  nation" — he  has 
conceived  this  book. 

The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company  now  an- 
nounce a  second  large  edition  of  the  transla- 
tion of  "Dead  Souls,"  Russia's  great  humor- 
ous classic,  by  Nikolai  Gogol.  So  unex- 
pectedly great  has  been  the  demand  for  this 
work  that  orders  have  had  to  remain  unfilled 
for  weeks. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Boston  Transcript 
the  London  correspondent  points  out  the  in- 
teresting fact  that  Joseph  Conrad's  novel, 
"Victory,"  which  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
brought  out  last  spring,  is  just  being  brought 
out  in  England,  where  it  is  achieving  great 
success. 

A.  Hyatt  Yerrill,  author  of  "The  Isles  of 
Spice  and  Palm,"  just  published  by  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  tells  of  an  amusing  experience 
which  he  had  on  one  of  his  photographing 
trips  on  the  Island  of  Barbadoes.  The  na- 
tives there  entertain  very  peculiar  supersti- 
tions regarding  the  camera,  declaring  that  it 
takes  something  away  from  them  which  they 
can  never  recover.  Two  very  picturesque  ne- 
groes tempted  Mr.  Verrill  to  brave  any  dan- 
ger   to    himself    or    to    his    camera,    but     no 


amount  of  persuasion  could  get  these  men 
into  a  picture.  After  trying  several  days  to 
accomplish  what  seemed  about  to  prove  to  be 
the  impossible,  Mr.  Verill  appealed  to  a  po- 
liceman as  the  person  most  likely  to  be  able 
to  offer  a  solution  to  the  problem.  This  in- 
dividual was  very  much  alive  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  situation  and  asked  how  much 
it  was  worth  to  the  "subjects."  Mr.  Verrill 
offered  a  shilling  apiece  for  the  men  and  an- 
other to  the  policeman.  Whereupon  the  po- 
liceman promptly  arrested  the  two  men,  stood 
them  up  against  a  wall,  and  told  Verrill  to 
go  ahead.  After  the  picture  was  taken  the 
policeman  released  the  "prisoners,"  pocketed 
the  shillings,   and   departed. 

That  the  author  of  "Stultitia"  (Latin  for 
folly j  is  no  less  than  Huntington  Wilson, 
former  First  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  is 
announced  by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany, who  now  issue  a  new  edition  of  the 
book  over  the  author's  name  entitled  "Save 
America — An  Appeal  to  Patriotism."  When 
the  original  manuscript  was  submitted  the 
publishers  saw  that  it  dealt  in  forcible  man- 
ner with  the  question  of  national  unprepared- 
ness for  defense. 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  announces 
the  publication  of  "Van  Dyck :  His  Original 
Etchings  and  His  Iconography,"  by  Arthur  M. 
Hind  of  the  department  of  prints,  British 
Museum.  During  the  many  years  Mr.  Hind 
has  been  a  special  student  of  the  work  of 
Van  Dyck  he  has  gathered  together  a  collec- 
tion which  comprises  the  great  painter's  en- 
tire work  in  this  field.  All  of  the  subjects 
are  shown  in  this  book,  several  of  them  in 
more  than  one  state.  Mr.  Hind's  critical  and 
suggestive  comments,  and  above  all  the  fact 
that  the  book  includes  reproductions  of  all  of 
Van  Dyck's  etchings,  make  it  the  final  and 
definitive  work   on   this   subject. 

It  is  not  generally  realized  that  William 
Winter,  often  called  "the  dean  of  American 
dramatic  critics,"  was  a  contemporary  of  the 
giants  of  the  Golden  Age  of  American  litera- 
ture— Longfellow,  Whittier,  Holmes,  Lowell, 
and  their  peers.  Winter  was  born  in  1836 ; 
Longfellow  in  1807;  Holmes  in  1809;  Lowell 
in  1S19.  All  of  these  men,  and  their  peers, 
Mr.  Winter  knew  intimately — yet  he  is  still 
among  us,  a  hearty  and  happy  man,  living  on 
Staten  Island,  in  Greater  New  York,  and 
writing  steadily.  His  latest  book,  "Vagrant 
Memories,"    appeared    last   fall. 

Maria  Thompson  Daviess,  whose  new  novel, 
"Over  Paradise  Ridge,"  has  just  been  pub- 
lished, makes  the  hero  of  "Over  Paradise 
Ridge"  say :  "A  man  must  plow  his  field  ot 
life  deep,  but  if  a  woman  didn't  trudge  'long- 
side  with  her  hoe  and  seed-basket,  what 
would  the  harvest  be  ?" 

Harper  &  Brothers  have  just  published 
"Over  the  Front  in  an  Aeroplane,"  by  Ralph 
Pulitzer.  It  is  the  first  book  on  the  war 
from  the  Harper  press.  This  is  an  account 
I  of  a  flight  in  a  French  army  aeroplane  from 
Paris  to  the  front  and  back  again — Mr. 
Pulitzer  being  the  only  civilian  to  whom  such 
a  privilege  has  ever  been  granted.  In  addi- 
tion, he  recounts  his  experiences  and  impres- 
sions during  other  trips  by  train  and  motor 
to  the  fighting  lines  in  northern  France  and 
Belgium. 

Don  Marquis,  who  published  his  first  book 
of  poems,  "Dreams  and  Dust,"  a  few  weeks 
ago,  was  once  asked  how  he  accounted  for 
his  well-developed  sense  of  humor.  His  an- 
swer was:  "Such  as  it  is,  I  fancy  I  owe  it 
to  a  devout  contemplation  of  my  Scotch- 
Presbyterian  ancestors."  A  critic  has  said 
of  Mr.  Marquis  that  he  is  "an  earnest  writer 
with  a  sense  of  humor."  In  "Dreams  and 
Dust"  it  is  the  poet  and  not  the  humorist 
who  speaks. 

What  is  generally  regarded  as  the  great- 
est dramatic  work  of  Paul  Hervieu,  the 
French  dramatist,  who  died  not  long  ago. 
is  "The  Trail  of  the  Torch."  But  up  to 
the  present  time  this  play  has  never  been 
available  to  English  readers.  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.  now  announce  Mr.  Hervieu's 
masterpiece  as  a  recent  addition  to  their 
"Drama  League  Series  of  Plays,"  translated 
b\  John  Alan  Haughton,  with  an  introduction 
by  Professor  Brander  Matthews  of  Columbia 
University. 

Peggy  Webling,  author  of  "Edgar  Chirrup" 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  has  written  half  a 
dozen  novels  of  London  life.  She  herself  is 
a  Cockney,  having  been  born  in  old  St.  Mar- 
tin's Lane,  within  sound  of  the  echo,  if  not 
the  actual  peal,  of  Bow-Bells.  She  began  her 
work  in  the  world  at  an  age  when  most  chil- 
dren are  learning  their  letters,  for  she  was 
only  seven  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  first 
public   appearance   as   a   dramatic  reciter. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston,  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
has  just  published  a  notable  book  by  Pro- 
fessor M.  Anesaki  of  Harvard  University,  en- 
titled "Buddhist  Art  in  Its  Relation  to 
Buddhist  Ideals."  Much  of  the  finest  work  of 
the  Japanese  artists  has  been  inspired  by- 
Buddhism.  Professor  Anesaki's  description 
of   the   sources    from    which    they    drew   their 
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inspiration,  and  of  the  legends  they  illus- 
trated, throws  new  light  on  the  entire  field 
of  Japanese  art.  A  feature  of  the  volume 
that  will  especially  appeal  to  connoisseurs  is 
the  full-page  reproductions  of  forty-seven 
Japanese  paintings,  sculptures,  etc.,  many  of 
them  of  priceless  value. 

The  charge  one  frequently  hears  just  now 
that  Colonel  Roosevelt's  interest  in  prepared- 
ness is  purely  opportunistic  and  a  means  of 
making  political  capital  at  the  moment  is 
rather  disproved  by  Julian  Street's  little  book 
on  the  ex-President,  "The  Most  Interesting 
American,"  just  issued  by  the  Century  Com- 
pany. In  his  appendix  Mr.  Street  gathers  to- 
gether brief  passages  from  Colonel  Roose- 
velt's writings  and  speeches  during  the  last 
thirty-two  years  showing  that  he  has  con- 
sistently and  from  the  beginning  of  his  ca- 
reer stood,  as  regards  this  question,  just 
where  he  stands  today. 

If  "K,"  the  famous  surgeon  who  so  suc- 
cessfully veils  his  identity  from  his  neighbors 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  novel  Mary 
Roberts  Rinehart  has  named  for  him,  were  a 
real  person  and  still  wished  to  keep  his  secret 
he  might  well  despair  of  doing  so,  for  "K" 
the  book  is  far  past  the  hundred-thousand 
mark  and  still  going. 

Recently  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  published 
two  war  books  of  importance.  One  is  the 
record  of  Mrs.  Wharton's  impressions  in 
France ;  impressions  of  the  trenches,  of  the 
soldiers,  of  the  homes.  Her  book  is  "Fight- 
ing France :  Dunkerque  to  Belfort."  The 
other  is  by  Mr.  E.  Alexander  Powell,  and  is 
entitled  ''Vive  la  France  !"  It  is  the  story  of 
his  second  visit  to  the  front. 

A  very  unusual  thing,  from  the  publishing 
point  of  view,  has  happened  in  connection 
with  one  of  the  books  of  Morgan  Robertson, 
writer  of  sea  tales,  who  died  in  such  a  tragic 
way  about  a  year  ago.  The  book  in  ques- 
tion, "Where  Angels  Fear  to  Tread,"  first 
published  in  1899,  has  just  now,  after  sixteen 
years,  gone  into  a  new  edition,  its  third,  and 
the  Century  Company,  which  publishes  the 
book,  reports  that  nothing  is  more  uncommon 
than  a  fresh  demand  arising  in  this  way  after 
a  number  of  years  of  comparative  neglect 
for  a  book  that  has  had  a  considerable  suc- 
cess at  some  time   in   the  past. 

Thomas  Walsh's  new  collection  of  poems, 
"The  Pilgrim  Kings,"  is  being  very  cordially 
received  both  by  the  literary  critics  and  the 
great  book-buying  public.  Published  only  a 
few  weeks  ago  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
the  volume  has  already  found  a  substantial 
welcome. 

The  many  readers  of  "Dear  Enemy"  and 
"Daddy  Long-Legs"  will  be  interested  to  hear 
that  the  author,  Jean  Webster,  has  publicly: 
avowed  that  the  interest  in  orphan  asylums 
displayed  in  these  two  books  is  not  merely 
a  literary  interest,  but  a  real  passion.  "I  be- 
lieve," she  said  in  a  recent  interview,  "that 
I  have  become  an  authority  on  orphan  asy- 
lums in  this  country.  I  am  sure  no  one 
knows  any  more  about  them  than  I  do.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  has  visited  them  any  more.  I 
have  been  simply  living,  sleeping,  dreaming 
orphan  asylums  for  the  last  few  years." 


January  1,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  LATEST   BOOKS. 


A  Ouidaesque  Romance. 

A  lot  of  people  were  taken  in  by  "The 
Martyrdom  of  an  Empress,"  that  account  of 
the  life  of  the  assassinated  Austrian  empress 
which  was  published  at  the  psychological  mo- 
ment post  satisfying  to  people's  curiosity. 
The  book  seemed  to  be  written  by  a  court 
lady,  and  the  identity  of  the  author  still  re- 
mains unguessed.  But  whoever  he  or  she  may 
be,  the  writer,  who  has  been  a  European  cor- 
respondent to  the  American  press  and  the  au- 
thor of  six  or  eight  novels,  is  a  European 
either  by  birth  or  adoption,  and  probably  a 
linguist.  He  or  she — probably  she — has  ap- 
parently elevated  upon  this  modest  substruc- 
ture a  probably  purely  hypothetical  prestige 
as  a  habitue  of  European  courts. 

"Moouglade"  would  be  apt  to  strike  the 
experienced  reader  of  romance  as  the  work 
of  a  writer  belonging  to  the  old  guard  of 
hctionists.  Ouida  is  probably  the  inspiration 
of  the  author,  whose  wicked  heroine  has  no 
redeeming  virtue  and  whose  ingenue  no  hu- 
manizing fault.  All  the  characters  dwell  in 
gilded  halls,  the  servants  devoutly  believing 
that  it  is  their  destiny  and  their  privilege  to 
minister  to  the  needs  of  nobles,  whom  they 
escort  from  one  palatial  apartment  to  the 
other,  carrying  candelabra  and  bowing  low 
the  while.  A  writer  of  such  standards  in 
commenting  upon  "the  colossal  ignorance  of 
the  intimate  lining  of  affairs,  both  social  and 
diplomatic,"  of  the  villainess,  feels  such  a 
lack  almost  as  damning  as  an  absence  of 
moral  principle.  The  novel  is  shallow,  and 
is  rather  irritating  because  the  author  is  so 
fully  persuaded   that   it   is   profound. 

The  contrast  between  natural  depravity  and 
hot-house  virtue,  the  presentation  of  charac- 
ters of  unexceptionable  lineage,  the  atmosphere 
of  limitless  wealth,  and  the  invocation  of  the 
long  arm  of  coincidence  have  all  been  pressed 
into  service  in  order  to  persuade  that  "Moon- 
glade"  is  high-class  fiction.  And  all  in  vain. 
"Moonglade"   is  pretentious   and  shallow. 

Moonglade.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers; 
$1.35    net. 

Secret  History. 
This  new  story  by  the  Williamsons  relates 
the  adventures  of  Lady  Peggy  O'Malley,  who 
belongs  to  an  impecunious  Irish  family  of 
father  and  two  daughters.  Peggy  makes  the 
acquaintance  of  Captain  Eagleston  March  of 
the  United  States  artillery,  but  unfortunately 
Captain  March  falls  in  love  with  Peggy's  el- 
der sister,  Diana,  who  jilts  him  in  favor  of 
a  richer  man  after  the  O'Malley  trio  have 
come  to  America  on  a  round  of  visits.  The 
jealousy  between  the  two  men  results  in 
Captain  March's  arrest  for  firing  two  blank 
cartridges  across  the  border  into  Mexico 
without  orders,  although  the  orders  had 
actually  been  given  by  his  rival.  So  the 
unfortunate  March  disappears  in  disgrace, 
but  eventually  he  turns  up  like  a  new  penny 
"somewhere  in  Flanders,"  where  he  performs 
prodigies  of  valor  as  an  aviator,  and  when  he 
is  wounded  he  actually  finds  himself  being 
nursed  by  Peggy,  with  whom  he  realizes  that 
he  has  been  in  love  all  along.  The  story  is 
at  least  modern,  since  it  combines  Mexico 
and  Belgium,  a  quiet  creditable  piece  of  fic- 
tional agility.  But  apart  from  this  it  is  capi- 
tally told,  vivid,   restless,    and  witty. 

Secret  History  Revealed  by  Lady  Peggy 
O'Malley.  By  C.  N.  and  A.-  M.  Williamson, 
New    York:    Doubleday,    Page  &    Co. 


Clara  Barton 

No  figure  is  so  appealing  as  that  of  the 
war  nurse,  almost  the  only  one  to  face  the 
full  horrors  of  war,  not  to  increase,  but  to 
alleviate  them.  Some  time  ago  we  had  a 
biography  of  Florence  Nightingale,  and  now 
from  the  equally  competent  pen  of  Percy  H. 
Epler  comes  a  life  of  Clara  Barton. 

Clara  Barton  became  a  nurse  when  she  was 
eleven  years  of  age,  taking  full  charge  of 
her  brother,  who  had  met  with  a  serious  and 
nearly  fatal  accident.  She  remained  in  tire- 
less attendance  upon  him  for  two  years,  never 
leaving  his  room  except  for  one-half  day. 
She  says :  "1  almost  forgot  that  there  was 
an  outside  to  the  house." 

The  triumph  of  mind  over  body  was  never 
better  exemplified  than  in  Clara  Barton.  She 
tells  us  that  in  the  earlier  years  of  her  life 
"I  remember  nothing  but  fear."  The  pres- 
ence of  strangers  terribly  distressed  her  with 
a  nervous  shyness,  and  even  so  late  as  1907 
she  said,  "To  this  day  I  would  rather  stand 
behind  the  lines  of  artillery  at  Antietam  or 
cross  the  pontoon  bridge  under  fire  at  Fred- 
ericksburg than  be  expected  to  preside  at  a 
public  meeting." 

Clara  Earton  was  born  in  1821  and  she 
died  in  1912.  Two  nights  before  she  died  she 
dreamed  that  she  was  back  in  battle.  She 
saw  all  the  horrors  through  which  wounded 
soldiers  must  pass,  and  she  says :  "Once 
again  I  stood  by  them  and  witnessed  those 
soldiers  bearing  their  soldier  pains,  limbs 
being  sawed  off  without  opiates  being 
taken,  or  even  a  bed  to  lie  on.  I  crept 
around  once  more,  trying  to  give  them  at 
least  a  drink  of  water  to  cool  their  parched 
lips,    and    I    heard    them    at    last    speak    of 


mother  and  wives  and  sweethearts,  but  never 
r.  murmur  or  complaint.  Then  I  woke  to 
hear  myself  groan  because  I  have  a  stupid 
pain  in  my  back,  that's  all.  Here  on  a  good 
bed,  with  every  attention.  I  am  ashamed 
that  I  murmur." 

The  author  has  done  his  work  with  great 
skill.  He  was  supplied  with  abundant  ma- 
terial and  he  has  used  it  to  the  best  possible 
advantage. 

The  Life  of  Clara  Barton.  By  Percy  H. 
Elper.       New     York:     The     Macmillan     Company; 

S2.50  net. 

Rupert  Brooke. 

How  much  the  fame  of  Rupert  Brooke  is 
due  to  his  poetic  value  and  how  much  to  the 
untimeliness  of  his  death  while  on  his  way  to 
war  may  be  left  for  individual  determination. 
His  personality  was  one  of  unusual  charm 
and  fully  merited  the  generalization  of  Pro- 
fessor Woodberry,  who  writes  the  introduc- 
tion to  this  volume,  that  "Rupert  Brooke  was 
both  fair  to  see  and  winning  in  his  ways." 

Professor  Woodberry,  most  reliable  of 
critics,  finds  that  Rupert  Brooke  had  three 
qualities  which  were  emphasized  by  his  poetic 
genius.  These  were  the  dramatic  handling  of 
the  sonnet,  his  power  of  narrative  idyll,  and 
"the  method  of  indiscrimination  by  which  he 
gathers  up  experience  and  pours  it  out  again 
in  language  with  full  disregard  of  its  rela- 
tive values."  Probably  it  was  his  narrative 
style  that  will  prove  most  popular : 
Ah  God!    to   see  the  branches  stir 

Across   the    moon   at   Grantchester! 

To    smell    the    thrilling-sweet    and    rotten 

Unforgettable,    unforgotten 

River-smell,    and    hear    the    breeze 

Sobbing    in    the    little    trees. 

Say,    do    the    elm-clumps    greatly    stand 

Still    guardians    of   that    holy    land? 

The    chestnuts    shade,    in    reverend    dream, 

The    yet    uuacademic    stream? 

Is  dawn  a  secret  shy  and   cold 

Anadyomene,    silver-gold  ? 

And    sunset  still   a    golden   sea 

From  Haslingfield  to  Madingley? 

And  after,   ere  the  night  is  born, 

Do   hares  come  out  about  the  corn? 

Oh,   is   the  water   sweet  and  cool, 

Gentle  and   brown,   above  the  pool? 

And   laugh?  the  immortal   river  still 

Under    the    mill,    under   the    mill? 

Say,    is   there    Beauty   yet    to    find  ? 

And  Certainty?  and   Quiet  kind? 

Deep   meaJows  yet,    for  to    forget 

The   lies,    and    truths,    and    pain?    .    .    .    Oh!    yet 

Stands   the   Church  clock  at  ten  to   three? 

And  is  there  honey  still  for  tea? 

But  the  charm  of  Rupert  Brooke  is  wide 
and  varied,  not  expressible  by  types.  He 
loved  the  ejrth  passionately,  and  perhaps  he 
exaggerated  this  love,  unwilling  that  his 
other-worldliness  should  be  too  visible.  But 
he -wrote  nothing,  at  least  nothing  has  been 
published,  that  is  not  noble,  the  product  of 
fine  sentiment  and  fine  thought. 

The  Collected  Poems  of  Rupert  Brooke. 
With  an  introduction  by  George  Edward  Wood- 
berry.     New    York:    John    Lane    Company;    $1.25 

net. 

New  Books  Received. 

The  Most  Interesting  American.  By  Julian 
Street.  New  York:  The  Century  Company;  50 
cents  net. 

A   character   study  of  Theodore   Roosevelt. 

Social  Freedom.  By  Elsie  Clews  Parsons. 
New  York:   G.   P.   Putnam's   Sons;    $1   net. 

A  study  of  the  conflicts  between  social  classi- 
fications   and    personality. 

Life,  Diary,  and  Letters  of  Oscar  Lovell 
Shafter.  San  Francisco:  John  J.  Newbegin;  $5 
net. 

Biography. 

A  Brief  Bibliography.  By  Peter  H.  Gold- 
smith.     New   York:    The   Macmillan    Company. 

A  bibliography  of  books  in  English,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese,  relating  to  the  republics  com- 
monly called  Latin-American,    with  comments. 

The  Dreamer  and  Other  Poems.      By   Kenneth 
Rand.      Boston:    Sherman,    French   &    Co.;    $1    net. 
A  book  of  verse. 

Lyrics  of  War  and  Peace.      By   Paul    William- 
son.     Boston:    Sherman,    French  &  Co.;    $1.25   net. 
A  book   of  verse. 

The  Generation   Between.     By   C.   M.   Mathe- 
son.      New    York:    Brentano's;    $1.35    net. 
A    novel. 

Lady  Bridget  in  the  Never-Never  Land.  By 
Mrs.  Campbell  Praed.  New  York:  Brentano's; 
$1.35   net. 

A  story  of  Australian  life. 

The  Evanescent  City.  By  George  Sterling. 
San    Francisco :    A.    M.    Robertson ;    75    cents    net. 

A  poem  commemorative  of  the  Exposition,  with 
illustrations  after  photographs  by  Francis  Bru- 
guiere. 

The    Sails    of    Life.      By    Cecil    Adair.       New 
York:    Brentano's;    $1.35    net. 
A    novel. 

Muslin.  By  George  Moore.  New  York:  Bren- 
tano's;  $1.35   net. 

A  new  edition,  partly  rewritten  and  with  a  new 
preface,  of  Moore's  "A  Drama  in  Muslin." 


CURRENT   VERSE. 


Farewell,  Jewel  City. 
Oh  Jewel    City,    fare-thee-well! 

Thy   domes,    and    minarets,    no    more 
Shall    welcome    us    with    rosy    light, 

And    glorious    flash,    from    shore    to    shore. 

No    more    with    lingering    step    we'll    stray 
'Neath    graceful    palm,    thro'    garden    fair. 

Nor    listen    to    the    wondrous    tales 
Thy    fountains   breathed    into    the    air. 

Oh    many    dreams   of   youth    and    love 
And   future   great    deeds  to   be  done, 

Have    found    an    inspiration    there 
Twixt   rising  and   the   setting  sun. 

And    when    at    night,    Aladdin's    Lamp 
Was    lit,    and   swayed   in  ambient   air 

We  held  our  breath  and  whispered  low, 
"Oil    fairer    still    and    still    more    fair." 

For    gazing    into    each    Lagoon 

What    wondrous    magic    found    we    there? 
Our    Jewel    City    smiling    down 

On    her    twin    sister    still    more    fair. 

Oh   beauteous  never-fading  joy! 

This    wonder    wrought   of   Heaven    and    Earth! 
The   soul    a    great    upliftment    feels 

And   dove-white  thoughts  are  given  birth. 

Oh    Jewel    City,    tho'    we    sigh 

Our    last    farewell,    we    surely    know 

That   time   and   space  will  only  serve 
To   keep    sweet   memory's    lamp   aglow. 

Thro'   years  to    come,    we'll    introspect 
And    joy    again    our    hearts    will    swell 

Farewell!     Oh    Jewel    City    Fair 
A  tearful,  joy-filled,   fond  farewell! 

— Elizabeth    Mackintosh. 


The  Will. 
If   but   my  will 
Against   the  powers   of    hell 
Uphold   the  banner   well, 
Nor,    when  the  strife  of  passions    rages   drear, 
Though    scantily    equipped    with    bow    and    spear, 
Flinch    from  my  post  in  ignominious  fear, 
I  am  the  victor  still. 

For  'tis  the  will 

Finn  seated   on   a  throne, 

Monarch,    supreme,    alone, 
Which  sways  our  being  as  the  hands  which   sway 
The    rudder,    where   the    vessel    cleaves    the    spray, 
Or  those  whose  touch  responsive  chords  obey 

The  listening  ear  to  fill. 

All  else  may  die: 

This  tenement  of  clay 

May  crumble  and  decay 
With  all  the  faculties  my  joy  and  pride, 
As  casts  a  maiden,   soon  to  be  a  bride, 
Her    girlish    toys,    her   broken    lyre    aside, 

Because  her  lord  is  nigh. 

This,  this  alone. 
Still,  still  to  choose  the  good 
Through  every  fleeting  mood 
Which  flings  a  shadow  o'er  our  destiny, 
Like  clouds  which   sail  across  an   April   sky; 
This,  this  is  life  and  immortality, 

Though  sense  and  thought  be  gone. 


In  the  Uffizi. 
Fair    as    the    flower    with    petals    large    and    white, 

Spotlessly  bright, 
That  lifts  beside  the  fragrant  path  you  tread, 

A  queenly  head ; 
Serene  and  still,   as  if  to  shed  around 

A  peace  profound; 
Innocent  as  a  child,   whose   sky  is  bright 

With  cloudless  light, 
Because    within    the   secret   heart    is    nought 

To  stain  the  thought, 
But  all  is  guilelessness  of  love,   that  knows 

Nor  fears  nor  foes: 
Yet  with  a  shadow  softly  lying  there, 

Not   as  of   care, 
Across    the    face    ineffably    at    rest, 

The  shadow  blest, 
Of   self-abandonment,    as   in    a    dream. 

To  One   Supreme. 
O    happy   vision!      Happy   they,   who   trace 

In   that    sweet    face 
The  self-surrender  to  the   Christ  above 

Of  trustful  love, 
The   lowliness  of  heart,    that   knows    not    why 

He  is  so  nigh. 


Origin  of  the  New  English  Dictionary. 
The   London   Times  tells  the   story  of   the 
origin    of    the    famous    New    English    Diction- 
ary,  and   of  its   editor,   the   late    Dr.   Murray  : 
"When   Mill   Hill  School   was   reopened  under 
the   headmastership    of   Dr.   Weymouth,    Mur- 
ray,  who  had  married  in   1867,  as  his  second 
wife,    Ada    Agnes,    the    eldest    daughter    of 
George  Ruthven  of  Kendal,  went  there  as  a 
master  in  1870  and  remained  there  for  fifteen 
years.     These  he  always  regarded  as  the  most 
delightful  years  of  his  life,  his  'golden   age,' 
his    Arcadian    period.      That    he    should    edit 
a  dictionary  was  first  suggested  to  Murray  by 
Messrs.    Macmillan,    but   it   was    not   till    1878 
that    the    work   was    begun.      He    then    came 
into  touch  with  the  Oxford  delegates.     Terms 
were  arranged  on  the  condition   that   Murray 
should   be   editor,   and   an   agreement   was   en- 
tered   into.      It    was    then    contemplated    that 
the    dictionary    would    be    finished    in    a    very 
limited   time    and    would   occupy    only    a   very 
limited    number    of    volumes.       It    was    Mrs. 
Murray   who    decided    the    acceptance   of   the 
offer ;    she   took   the   view   that   her   husband, 
instead    of   doing   a    number    of    small   things, 
should   do   one  great  thing.      But  it  proved   a 
tremendous    tie    and    task.      Dr.    Murray    was 
fitted    for    his    work   not   so    much    by    special 
as  what  may  be  called  a  general  genius  with 
great   natural   variety   and  versatility   of   bent 
and  powers.     He  had,  both  in  his  education 
and   in   his   experience,    cultivated   his   talents 
on  many  lines.     In  addition  to  his  early  love 
and  gift  for  languages  he  was  also,   from  the 
first,    an    excellent    mathematician.       He    had 
made    himself   in    his    early    years    at    Hawick 
a    thorough    botanist,    learning    to    know    the 
British     species,     and     by     degrees     collecting 
most  of  them.      He   was   also   something  of  a 
zoologist  and  had  done  dissections  on  his  own 
account.     In  geology  he  showed  no  less  com- 
petence.    As  secretary  to  the  Philological  So- 
ciety he   explored  the   neighborhood   and  be- 
came  acquainted   with   the   leading  geologists, 
among    them    Sir    Archibald    Geikie    and    his 
brother.       His     wife     and     himself     always 
I  thought   that   the   dictionary  was   going  to   be 
finished    in    a    limited    time,    but    as    they    ad- 
vanced  the   end,   like  the  horizon,   seemed  al- 
ways   to    move    with    them.      The    first    three 
years   of  his   work   were   spent   in    collecting 
the   materials    and    in    elaborating   the    proofs 
and  methods  upon   which   the  dictionary  was 
to  be  constructed.     The  register  of  the  books 
which   had   been    definitely   read   for   the   pur- 
poses  of   the    dictionary   is   in   existence,    and 
shows  that  over  100,000  works  have  thus  been 
gone  through.    The  quotations  extracted  num- 
ber more  than  5,000,000.     Of  these  about  one 
million  appear  in  the  dictionary.     The  process 
of   selection    has   been    difficult,    and    involved 
a  great  expenditure   of  time.     It   would   have 
been  far   easier  to   print  them   all.      All   have 
been   kept  and   could   be  made   available   for 
the   student  of  the   future   or  for  any  further 
amplification.     He  had  faith  that  the  diction- 
ary would,  in  the  long  run,  though  it  might 
be  a  very  long  run,  ultimately  pay.     'Anyhow, 
I  must  see  it  to  the  end,'  he  said." 


Louise  dosser  Hale,  the  author  of  "We 
Discover  New  England,"  published  by  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co..  is  an  actress  as  well  as  a  nov- 
elist. She  has  written  two  stories  of  the 
theatre,  one  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the 
unmarried  woman,  the  second  with  that  of  the 
wife. 


For  Music. 
When  the  heavens  arc  dark 

And  the  thunder  is  loud, 
And  anon  the  red  lightning 

Is    riving  the    cloud; 
When  the  spirit  of  tempest 

Is    hurrying    past, 
And  the  trees  of  the  forest 

Are  bowed  by  the  blast; 
When  rocks  like  a  plaything 

Are   tossed   far  away 
By  torrents  in   madness 

Pursuing    their    prey; 
The  heart  of  the  hero 

Exults    in    the   strife 
And  longs  for  the  shock 

And  the  tumult  of  life. 
But  when  the  slant  sunbeams 

Stream  slow  from  the  west, 
When  stainless  the  heaven, 

The  wild  winds  at  rest; 
When  the  lake  is  like  glass, 

And  the  valley  is  still, 
All  save  the  far  sound 

Of    the   murmuring    rill, 
From  thicket   and   copse 

When  a  sweetness  is  shed. 
Awaking    soft    music 

Of  days  that  are  dead; 
The  heart  of  the  hero 

Is  silent  and   lone, 
And  mourns  for  the  sound 

Of  a  voice  that  is  gone. 
—  From    "Fra   Angelica    and    Other   Lyrics,"   by    !. 
Gregory  Smith. 


The  antiquity  of  ships  may  not  be  gauged, 
for  in  Genesis  it  is  recorded  that  ships  were 
even  old  on  the  Mediterranean  in  the  days  of 
Jacob.  Fully  1830  years  before  Christ,  Am- 
nion built  long  and  tall  ships  with  sails  on 
the  Red  Sea.  Ninety  years  later  the  ship 
Argo  was  built — "the  first  Greek  vessel  which 
ventured  to  pass  through  the  sea  without 
sight  of  land — being  guided  only  by  the 
stars."  The  wonderful  vessel  built  for  Hiero, 
King  of  Syracuse,  excited  curiosity  and  won- 
der. The  craft  was  constructed  under  the 
direction  of  the  celebrated  mathematician, 
Archimedes,  by  a  shipbuilder  at  Corinth, 
from  wood  cut  on  Mount  yEtna.  Her  decks 
were  paved  with  small  and  odd  tiles,  on 
which  were  depicted  with  wonderful  art 
scenes  from  Homer's  Iliad.  On  the  upper 
deck  was  a  gymnasium,  containing  gardens 
planted  with  many  kinds  of  shrubs,  with 
walks  between  them  overshadowed  by  vines 
and  ivy,  the  roots  of  which  were  nourished 
in  moistened  earth.  Near  this  apartment  was 
a  dining-room  dedicated  to  Venus,  paved  with 
agates  and  other  precious  stones.  The  walls 
and  ceiling  were  of  Cyprus  and  the  doors  of 

ivory. 

-*- 

The  famous  King  Teh  Cheeng  porcelain 
factory,  which  from  the  year  1396  furnished 
all  the  fine  porcelain  for  the  royal  palaces 
of  China,  is  to  be  reopened.  This  factory 
was  partly  destroyed  during  the  revolution  in 
which  the  republic  was  established  and  the 
various  samples  and  patterns  kept  there  were 
divided  among  the  leading  revolutionists. 
However,  many  patterns  have  been  recovered, 
together  with  samples,  and  the  next  step  is 
awaited    with    interest. 


Santa  Barbara,  probably  the  most  visited 
of  all  the  California  Missions,  presents  a  per- 
fect example  in  stone  of  the  Mission  style 
of    architecture.      Established     Deccmb  l 

1786,    this    is    the    only    Mission    c': 
hands  of  the  Franciscans,  who  fo 
all.      This   structure    is    situated 
of  Santa  Barbara,  in  the  foothill 
from  the  ocean. 
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'THE  LIE." 


It  is  some  time  since  we  have  seen  a  play 
by  Henry  Arthur  Jones  presented  on  our 
local  stage,  where,  of  yore,  we  were  wont  ta 
see  so  many.  San  Francisco  once  knew  Mr. 
Jones's  "Silver  King."  We  saw  Julia  Arthur, 
lately  returned  to  the  New  York  stage,  and, 
later,  Blanche  Bates  also,  if  I  remember 
aright,  in  "The  Dancing  Girl,"  in  which,  by 
the  way,  Frank  Mathieu,  so  well  known  to 
San  Franciscans,  had  his  first  important  role. 
Years  and  years  ago  we  saw  beautiful  Marie 
Burroughs  and  E.  S.  Willard  in  "Judah,"  in 
"The  Middleman,"  and  in  "Saints  and  Sin- 
ners," and  James  Neil  and  his  wife,  Edythe 
Chapman,  gave  us  our  first  acquaintanceship 
with  "The  Case  of  Rebellious  Susan."  When 
the  annual  summer  seasons  of  high-class  mod- 
ern drama,  instituted  by  Henry  Miller,  began 
to  make  the  heart  of  San  Franciscans  glad, 
we  saw  Margaret  Anglin  and  the  popular 
leading  man  in  "The  Liars,"  and  Miss  Anglin 
in  "Mrs.  Dane's  Defense,"  and  no  doubt 
ethers  of  his  plays  which  do  not  recall  them- 
selves just   at  the   moment. 

"The  Lie"  is  akin  to  "Mrs.  Dane's  De- 
fense," in  that  it  is  a  plaj'  which  has  been 
carefully  constructed  to  lead  up  to  a  domi- 
nating and  strongly  emotional  scene.  Emo- 
tional drama  scarcely  fulfills  one's  ideas  of 
what  constitutes  the  finest  type  of  modern 
drama,  interesting  and  exciting  though  it 
usually  is.  But  Henry  Arthur  Jones  is  such 
a  gifted  expert  and  experienced  craftsman 
in  his  profession  that  I  remember  remarking, 
as  the  curtain  rose  on  "The  Lie,"  that  I  had 
yet  to  see  a  dull  play  by  him,  or  a  dull  act 
or  scene  in  one  of  his  dramas.  Yet  he  nar- 
rowly shaved  such  a  possibility  in  the  first 
two  acts  of  "The  Lie,"  and  I  know  I  felt  a 
little  disappointed  at  both  the  first  and  the 
second  curtain.  Still  I  find  it  difficult  to  ex- 
plain why,  for  the  condition  of  things,  as  es- 
tablished in  the  first  act,  is,  or  should  be, 
certainly  a  stimulus  to  interest.  Perhaps  the 
love  motive  between  Gerald  and  Elinor  was 
not  sufficiently  strongly  established.  Gerald 
seemed  rather  coy  and  elusive.  The  author 
wished  to  indicate,  I  judge,  that  these  two 
young  people,  who  were  to  love  each  other 
so  tenaciously  later  on,  were  just  beginning 
to  feel  the  urge  of  the  irresistible  current 
which  was  sweeping  them  toward  each  other. 
No  doubt,  also,  he  wished  to  depict  some- 
thing of  the  calm  in  Elinor's  dull  life  which 
preceded  the  ripening  of  her  love,  and  the 
great  emotional  tempest  which  was  to  shake 
her  soul  after  six  years  of  sorrow,  and  re- 
nunciation. However  that  may  be,  during 
the  first  two  acts  there  was  not  that  irre- 
sistible something,  familiar  to  us  both  in  the 
lighter  and  more  serious  phases  of  the  Jones 
drama,  which  once  clutched  us  and  held  us 
absorbed.  The  dullness  that  Elinor  com- 
plained of  in  shabby  old  Shale  Abbey,  which 
she  called  "a  hole,"  seemed  to  be  a  little  too 
present.  And  wouldn't  you  think  that  when 
a  good-looking  and  opulently  gowned  young 
woman  suddenly  enters  and  projects  herself 
into  the  heart  of  things,  declaring  that  she 
has  been  "done  for"  by  a  wealthy  and  titled 
lover  who  inconveniently  dies  before  he  can 
make  reparation,  and  throws  herself,  weep- 
ing and  desperate,  upon  her  sister's  compas- 
sion, wouldn't  you  think  that  the  slackened 
thread  of  interest  would  become  taut?  It 
did,  of  course,  to  a  reasonable  degree,  and 
there  was  a  promise  of  highly  dramatic  hap- 
penings to  follow,  but  we  in  the  audience  did 
not  really  begin  to  feel  our  muscles  tense 
until  the  third  act. 

In  the  second  act  the  deception,  so  sucess- 
fully  carried  to  a  finish  later,  begins.  Elinor 
loses  her  shy  lover  before  she  really  pos- 
sesses him,  through  the  rather  shallow 
manoeuvres  of  her  treacherous  sister,  who, 
with  the  instinct  of  the  born  egoist,  allows 
Gerald's  error  as  to  the  identity  of  the  sinner 
to  go  not  only  uncorrected,  but  confirmed. 

In  working  out  his  plot  the  author  has 
rather  disregarded  the  finer  shades  of  charac- 
ter indication,  and  more  particularly  used 
event"  for  his  lever,  except,  of  course,  for 
the  establishment  of  the  character  of  Lucy — 
howbeit  on  broad  lines — as  that  of  an  egoist, 
a  hvpocrite,  and  a  greedy  opportunist. 

1  to  the  soul  of  Elinor  we  get  not  much 
mo  than  glimpses,  until  the  just  wrath  of  a 
trick. d  and  wronged  woman  threatens  to  tear 
away  the  conventionalities  built  around  her 
iister's  safe  and  sheltered  life.  Then  we 
iearn  that  she  is  a  being  with  a  passion  for 


woman's  natural  possessions,  love,  and  home 
queenship,  and  maternity ;  and  it  is  at  this 
point  that  things  begin  to  bubble  and  seethe. 
For,  as  contrasted  with  the  sickly  senti- 
mentality of  the  old  idea  of  silent  self-sacri- 
fice, this  passionate  revolt  is  healthy  and  in- 
evitable ;  the  sort  of  thing  that  people  do  in 
real  life  and  never  used  to  do  in  the  drama. 

From  the  moment  that  we  see  Elinor's  re- 
signed acceptance  of  unhappiness  invaded  by 
a  great  surge  of  anger,  revolt,  and  a  reso- 
lute and  passionate  intent  to  punish  the 
treacherous  Lucy  and  right  herself,  that  mo- 
ment finds  us  almost  in  the  grip  of  the  old 
absorption.  Up  to  that  moment  Margaret 
Illington  had  comparatively  little  opportunity 
to  do  much  more  than  pass  through  the  con- 
ventional movements  of  greeting,  social  con- 
versation, and  farewell.  At  such  times,  when 
her  powers  are  not  being  fully  taxed,  she  ap- 
pears to  least  advantage,  partly  because  her 
stage  accent  is  over-artificial,  partly  of  an 
effect  she  conveys  of  uttering  her  lines  with 
a  certain  suggestion  of  physical  effort,  and 
partly  because  she  has  not  the  quality  of  be- 
ing winning.  She  has,  however,  what  is  per- 
haps better  in  an  emotional  actress,  the 
ability  quietly  and  without  effort  to  arrest 
and  retain  the  interest  and  observation  of 
the  spectator,  even  while  others  on  the  stage 
are  holding  the  floor.  And  this  without  actual 
beauty ;  although,  in  the  matter  of  looks, 
Miss  Illington  is  up  to  the  average,  has  fine 
white  curves  and  carries  her  clothes  well. 
But  this  quality  is  something  within  ;  she  is 
emphatically  a  man's  woman,  and  I  think  it 
is  akin  to  the  curious,  drawing  attraction  of 
the  little  model  in  Galsworthy's  "Fraternity." 

When  Elinor  discovers  her  sister's  base- 
ness Margaret  IllingtOn's  voice  suddenly 
deepens  and  strengthens,  and  an  aspect  of 
just  wrath,  of  power  and  resolution  displaces 
the  drooping  pensiveness  that  had  been  the 
external  characteristic  of  the  disappointed 
woman.  So  lion-like  was  her  rage  that  there 
seemed  some  appropriateness  in  the  manner 
in  which  Elinor  plucked  up  in  her  strong 
arms  the  shrieking  and  supplicating  poltroon 
and  shook  her  as  if  she  would  shake  some 
of  the  treachery  out  of  her.  Even  high-born 
English  ladies,  one  surmises,  at  such  moments 
need  some  physical  demonstration  to  give 
vent  to  their  towering  sense  of  injustice  and 
wrong. 

And  yet,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  "The 
Lie"  is  not  a  sympathetic  play.  You  may 
say  it  is  because  there  is  division  between 
sisters.  But  that  is  not  it.  Such  a  motive 
is  founded  on  realities.  There  have  been  in- 
numerable rivalries  between  sisters  during 
the  ages,  and  any  quantity  of  similar  cases 
of  treachery ;  not  a  doubt  of  it.  And  there 
will  be  more  in  the  future  in  the  European 
nations,  for  marriageable  men  of  the  present 
generation  will  be  more  precious  than  ever 
before,  and  many  will  be  the  wiles  of  un- 
high-minded  ladies  anxious  to  capture  them. 
No,  the  treachery  of  Lucy  is  founded  on 
truth,  just  as  much  as  is  the  passionate  cham- 
pionship of  the  elder  sister  for  the  younger 
in  Pierre  Wolff's  "The  Lily."  The  pleasant 
things  we  have  to  remember  in  "The  Lie"  are 
Elinor's  loyalty  during  her  sister's  need,  her 
constancy,  her  devotion  to  her  illegitimate 
nephew,  and  the  common  sense  and  warm- 
heartedness of  her  second  suitor.  Yet,  when 
the  curtain  goes  down  on  Elinor  flanked  and 
citadelled  against  cold  fate  by  those  two 
devotees,  her  tiny  nephew  and  her  wooer,  one 
has  not  that  richly  satisfied  feeling,  that  ap- 
peasement of  our  love  of  good,  meaty  drama 
which  we  ought  to  and  expect  to  have.  It 
may  be  because  Lucy,  the  cold-blooded  egoist, 
has  too  much,  but  no,  her  Nemesis  awaits 
her.  Is  it  because  a  timid,  trusting  young 
love  was  divided  and  denied  ?  I  scarcely 
think  so.  I  only  feel  that,  although  we  sym- 
pathize with  Elinor,  there  is  not  a  hearty, 
whole-souled  entente  established  between  the 
stage  and  the  auditorium  in  the  process  of 
the  play.  I  thought,  once  or  twice,  while 
witnessing  the  play,  compact  though  it  is, 
logically  worked  out,  leading  up  to  a  strong 
emotional  climax,  and  ending  with  that  linger- 
ing claim  on  your  interest  that  leads  you  to 
cast  a  questioning  thought  to  the  future  of 
the  divided  sisters,  and  to  that  tiny  link  of 
humanity  that  is  all  that  is  left  to  bind  them, 
that  Henry  Arthur  Jones  had  had  all  the 
trained  resources  of  a  lifetime  to  assist  him 
in  the  writing  of  it,  but  that  probably  there 
was  a  little  freshness  and  zest  of  spirit  lack- 
ing. Join  that  to  another  lack,  and  that  may 
be  the  solution  that  has  been  evading  me. 
Elinor  is  frank,  unsuspecting,  and  unselfish. 
Margaret  Illington  does  not  express  these 
traits.  She  would  always  do  better  with  such 
a  character  as  Gabrielle  in  Bernstein's  "The 
Secret,"  or  with  the  peculating  young  wife — 
as  she  did — in  his  "The  Thief."  In  fact,  she 
is  more  at  ease  in  expressing  the  nature  of 
a  woman  with  hidden  reserves  or  secret  ex- 
periences. That  strong,  splendid  tigress  who 
looked  as  if  she  were  on  the  point  of  choking 
the  life  out  of  the  guilty  one  had  no  real  kin 
with  the  fresh-hearted  girl  of  the  first  act 
who  was  veering  so  gently  and  timidly  toward 
first  love.  What  she  does  express  is  the 
state  of  mind  of  a  more  purely  physical  be- 
ing, driven  to  frenzy  by  the  perception  that 
she  has  been  robbed  of  her  woman's  heritage. 


Miss  Illington  is  accompanied  by  a  good 
supporting  company.  Mercedes  Desmore  in 
the  role  of  Lucy  has  no  light  task,  for  Lucy 
passes  through  two  long  scenes  of  terrific  ex- 
citement and  agitation.  That  Miss  Desmore 
successfully  passed  this  test,  and,  in  the  mind 
of  the  spectator,  was  always  Lucy  indicates 
her  fitness  for  and  marked  success  in  the 
role.  G.  W.  Anson  gave  an  excellent  imper- 
sonation of  the  bibulous  and  crimson  Sir 
Robert,  master  of  shabby  Shale  Abbey.  Quiet 
but  genuine  comedy,  without  over-emphasis, 
but  with  ample  appeal  to  the  sense  of  humor 
necessary  in  so  sombre  a  play,  was  its  prin- 
cipal characteristic.  Richard  Hatteras  sue- 
cessfully  bestowed  a  certain  halo  of  romantic 
interest  on  the  young  lover;  C.  Aubrey  Smith 
was  pleasantly  suggestive  of  a  strong  and 
kindly  oak  to  shelter  Elinor  in  her  future  of 
disillusionment,  and  little  Mildred  Kahle,  a 
ti  ny  sprite  appearing  almost  too  young  for 
anything  but  baby  prattle,  conducted  herself 
through  a  couple  of  scenes  of  dialogue  with 
that  remarkable  ease  and  naturalness  which 
cause  baby  players  of  the  modern  stage  to 
astonish  us   so. 


"DADDY  LONG-LEGS." 


That  the  grown-up  world  loves  fairy  stories 
as  well  as  the  children  is  attested  by  the  suc- 
cess of  "Daddy  Long-Legs,"  which  is  one  of 
the  fairy  tales  of  the  sentimental  drama.  It 
is  what  is  popularly  known  as  "a  pretty 
play,"  which  infers  something  of  a  departure 
from  probabilities.  Truth  does  not  concern 
itself  with  prettiness,  and  therefore  we  must, 
apparently,  evade  her  at  times  in  order  to 
appease  our  hunger  for  what  pleases  us,  in- 
stead of  what  appeals  to  our  perception  of 
logic  and  reality. 

However,  Jean  Webster,  the  author  of  this 
popular  and  successful  play,  recognizes  the 
existence  of  that  trait  in  young  children 
which  impels  them,  while  listening  to  fairy 
tales,  to  ask  continually  "Is  it  true?"  Their 
knowledge  of  life,  limited  though  it  is,  does 
not  encourage  them  to  believe  in  the  pretty 
fables.  Still,  they  have  a  lurking  hope,  a 
strong  desire,  that  it  might  be  true,  and  so 
the  teller  of  fairy  tales  to  young  children  be- 
comes quite  accustomed  to  hearing  baby 
voices  occasionally  interrupting  to  ask 
urgently,  "Is  it  true  ?"  And  similarly  the 
adult  public  wishes  to  believe  that  the  charm- 
ing myth  is  true.  And  so  the  authors,  in 
plays  of  this  kind,  insert  realistic  touches  in 
order  to  reassure  it. 

Jean  Webster  has  good  old  Mrs.  Semple 
give  her  idea  of  a  fascinating  tale  by  sketch- 
ing out  an  outline  in  which  the  strawberry 
mark  on  a  presumable  orphan's  arm  restores 
her  to  the  embraces  of  her  long-lost  parent. 
This  is  one  device  to  reassure  us.  Since  a 
little  good-natured  fun  is  poked  at  Mrs. 
Semple's  rural  old-fashioned  romanticism,  the 
inference  is  that  the  story  of  "Daddy  Long- 
Legs,"  with  its  blue-ginghamed  orphan  asylum 
and  its  frothy  and  superficially  trained  college 
girls  must  be  the  real  thing.  Add  to  this  ex- 
perienced players  and  realistic  setting  to  cre- 
ate an  atmosphere,  so  that  when  the  inner 
voice  of  the  theatre-goer  cries,  "Is  it  true?" 
something  on  the  theatre  side  says  doughtily 
and   insistently,    "Why,   of  course   it   is  !"' 

However,  the  same  source  of  old-fashioned 


romanticism  from  which  Mrs.  Semple  drew 
her  strawberry  mark  has  supplied  the  author 
with  several  of  her  ideas.  The  oppression 
of  the  prize  orphan  by  a  callous  and  cruel 
matron,  the  gift  of  a  college  education  from 
an  unknown  source  for  the  obscure  waif,  the 
subsequent  romantic  love  affair  that  springs 
up  between  the  unguessed  benefactor  and 
Judy,  together  with  her  success  as  a  writer 
of  stories,  all  are  quite  possible,  but  also  very 
romantic.  Also  the  subsequent  misunder- 
standing between  the  pair  that  in  real  life  a 
word  would  dissipate  and  the  broken-up  and 
teary  condition  of  the  mature  guardian  in  the 
last  act,  invalided  by  a  conveniently  evoked 
accident  and  therefore  excusable,  all  these  ele- 
ments fused  into  one  play  place  "Daddy 
Long-Legs"  in  the  realm  of  sentimental  fairy- 
tale drama.  And  theatre-goers  batten  on  it, 
while  the  purses  of  theatre  men  fatten  on  it. 
And  the  young  men  in  the  audience  burble 
and  gurgle,  delighting  in  Judy's  smart  repar- 
tee. They  fall  in  love  with  the  pretty  red- 
head who  has  vanquished  nice  Mr.  Money- 
bags and  everybody  is  very,  very  happy. 

Renee  Kelly  is  really  a  particularly  success- 
ful Judy.  She  looks  like  a  real  girl,  and,  in 
marking  the  transition  from  the  blue- 
ginghamed  Judy  in  an  orphan  asylum  to  the 
self-possessed,  pink-silk  young  collegiate  who 
holds  her  own  among  her  wealthy  and  fortu- 
nate mates,  she  does  not  overemphasize  the 
transformation.  Judy,  happy,  congenially 
placed,  socially  popular,  and  with  her  inner 
yearnings  satisfied,  still  continues  to  be  a  real 
girl.  And,  besides,  she  has  a  sense  of  humor, 
which,  it  is  true,  lessens  as  the  play  goes  on 
and  the  romantic  and  sentimental  element  is 
projected  still  more  to  the  foreground.  Judy 
commences  to  develop  a  tremolo  in  her  voice, 
particularly  when  blue  gingham  is  mentioned. 
She  bites  a  trembling  lip  and  droops  her  head 
when  she  remembers  her  obscure  origin.  I 
believe  she  even  puts  her  hand  on  her  heart. 
I  like  the  Judy  better  with  the  "sudden  man- 
ners" and  the  pungent  tongue ;  the  Judy  with 
the  inborn  irreverence  toward  lineage  and 
snobbery;  the  Judy  of  the  second  act. 

However,  there  is  Mrs.  Semple  to  send  a 
fresh  breeze  blowing  through  the  third  act, 
the  role  still  being  assumed  by  Mrs.  Eberle, 
the  same  delightful  stage  veteran  that  filled  it 
before. 

Byron  Beasley  is  standing  in  Henry  Mil- 
ler's shoes,  and  when  Jervis  Pendleton,  the 
guardian  born  of  romance,  is  in  light  comedy 
mood  he  does  it  very  well.  When,  however, 
he  tackles  a  love  scene,  a  something  prosaic, 
a  sort  of  "which-was-to-be-proved"  tone  in  his 
voice,  shows  that  he  has  no  such  mastery  in 
scenes  of  light  sentiment  as  his  celebrated 
predecessor.  However,  the  general  outlines 
of  the  role  are  suitably  filled  in,  and  Mr. 
Beasley  succeeds,  in  the  main,  in  carrying  his 
audience  with  him. 

The  rest  of  the  company  seem  to  be  the 
same  players  that  we  saw  before.  They  have 
plainly  been  having  a  triumphal  tour  and  are 
well  accustomed  to  interruptions  of  laughter 
from  the  audience,  for  the  younger  members 
have  acquired  the  long-run  mannerism  dur- 
ing certain  successful  moments  in  the  play 
of  pausing  perceptibly  and  significantly,  of 
falling  into  set  attitudes  in  order  to  allow 
for  these  cheering  demonstrations. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 
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Down  the  Coast  Line- 


Through  the  rich  Santa  Clara  and  Salinas  Valleys, 
over  the  beautiful  Santa  Lucia  Mountains,  and  for 
one  hundred  miles  along  the  Pacific  Ocean  via  Santa 
Barbara  and  Ventura — one  of  the  most  picturesque 
trips  in  the  world. 

Down  the  San  Joaquin  Valley — 

Skirting  for  forty  miles  the  shore  of  San  Francisco 
Bay,  traversing  fertile  plains  bounded  on  the  East  by 
the  Sierra  Nevada  and  on  the  West  by  the  Coast 
Range;  past  thriving  valley  cities  and  across  the 
Tehachapi  Mountains,  circling  the  noted  Loop. 

BEST  DINING  CAR  IN  AMFRICA. 
OIMURNING  ENGINES-NO  CINDERS.    NO  SMUDGE.    NO  ANNOYING  SMOKE. 
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Columbia  Continues  Daddy  Long-Legs." 
"Daddy  Long-Legs"  is  again  crowding  the 
Columbia  Theatre  just  as  it  did  a  year  ago 
when  Henry  Miller  gave  San  Francisco  its 
first  opportunity  to  see  the  dramatization  of 
Jean  Webster's  muchly  read  stories.  Renee 
Kelly  is  once  more  the  Judy  of  the  cast  and 
is  surrounded  by  Byron  Beasley  and  the 
players  who  were  here  before  in  the  play. 

"Daddy  Long-Legs"  will  start  the  second 
and  final  week  of  its  run  on  Monday  night, 
and  will  be  seen  for  the  last  time  on  Sunday, 
January  9th.  It  tells  with  exquisite  skill  a 
dainty  love  story  that  is  as  fresh  and  sweet 
and  wholesome  as  an  early  summer  breeze. 
"Daddy  Long-Legs"  is  an  exceedingly  up-to- 
date  version  of  Cinderella  and  Prince  Charm- 
ing, and  centres  around  Judy  Abbott,  a  pretty 
foundling  girl,  and  Jervis  Pendleton,  a  lonely 
bachelor  who  likes  to  do  good  deeds  and  sur- 
round them  with  absolute  secrecy.  Matinees 
are  given  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 


"The  Lie"  at  the  Cort. 
In  Henry  Arthur  Jones's  modern  drama, 
"The  Lie,"  Miss  Margaret  Illington  has,  at 
the  Cort  Theatre,  scored  during  the  week. 
Her  engagement  opened  last  Sunday  night 
and  she  goes  into  the  second  and  last  week 
of  her  local  stay  next  Sunday  evening.  Mr. 
Jones  has  written  in  "The  Lie,''  it  is  claimed 
by  many,  the  best  play  he  has  yet  sent  to 
this  country ;  it  is  strong,  it  is  appealing,  and 
it  is  particularly  human.  Miss  lllington's 
supporting  company  is  one  of  unusual  excel- 
lence, even  the  smallest  part  being  carefully 
portrayed.  It  includes  C.  Aubrey  Smith,  G. 
W.  Anson,  Richard  Hatteras,  Thomas  O'Mal- 
ley,  Mercedes  Desmore,  Bertha  Kent,  Vir- 
ginia Chauvenet,  and  little  Mildred  Kahle. 
Matinees  will  be  given  on  Wednesday  and 
on  Saturday.  

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  for  next  week  a 
programme  of  quality  and  unusual  interest 
and  novelty. 

Lillian  Russell,  recognized  for  a  generation 
as  "the  Queen  of  Comic  Opera,"  which  she 
forsook  to  star  in  musical  comedy  and  to 
headline  in  vaudeville,  has  returned  to  the 
footlights  to  play  a  brief  tour  of  the  Or- 
pheum Circuit.  Miss  Russell's  engagement 
in  this  city  is  limited  to  one  week  only.  She 
will  sing  old  and  new  songs. 

Fatima,  one  of  the  dancing  girls  of  Abdul 
Hamid  II,  the  deposed  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
will  appear  in  a  repertory  of  Egyptian  dances. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Turkish  revolution 
she  was  one  of  the  ten  dancing  girls  who  es- 
caped from  the  harem  and  made  her  way  to 
Berlin,  where  she  created  a  furor  with  her 
dancing,  which  resulted  in  her  engagement 
for  this  country.  Her  appearance  in  New 
York  proved  a  sensation  and  her  ability  as 
an  extraordinary  danseuse  has  been  recog- 
nized wherever  she  has  appeared. 

Ben  Ryan  and  Harriette  Lee,  a  clever  team 
of  singing  and  dancing  comedians,  will  pre- 
sent the  comedy  skit,  "You've  Spoiled  It." 

Comfort  and  King  will  make  a  bid  for 
laughter  in  Junie  McCree's  skit,  "Coon  Town 
Divorgons." 

George  Austin  Moore  and  Cordelia  Haager. 
respectively  from  Texas  and  Kentucky,  will 
swap   yarns,  sing  songs,   and   dance  nimbly. 

Max  Le  Hoen  and  Mile.  Dupreece  will  give 
an  exhibition  of  fancy  marksmanship.  Mile. 
Dupreece  lights  matches  my  snipping  the  end 
and  the  next  bullet  extinguishes  the  flame. 
Le  Hoen  plays  an  accompaniment  on  a  target 
of  chimes  while  his  associate  sings. 

Florrie  Millership,  formerly  of  Harry  Fox 
and  the  Millership  Sisters,  is  doing  a 
"single"  entitled  "Little  Miss  Dainty."  It 
affords  her  an  opportunity  which  she  thor- 
oughly avails  herself  of  for  introducing  ex- 
clusive and  catchy  songs  and  of  making  fre- 
quent changes  of  costume. 

Arthur  McWatters  and  Grace  Tyson,  and 
Page,  Hack,  and  Mack  will  be  included  in 
the   attractions. 

"Uncle  Sam  at  Work,"  a  remarkable  film, 
has  been  exclusively  secured  by  the  Orpheum 
Circuit.  It  was  filmed  with  the  consent  of 
the  United  States  government  and  therefore 
is  certain  to  be  not  only  accurate  in  every 
particular,  but  intensely  instructive  and  in- 
teresting. It  is  in  ten  consecutive  install- 
ments, and  the  first  one,  "Where  Uncle  Sam 
Makes  His  Laws  and  Keeps  His  Relics,"  will 
be  the  finale  to   this   splendid  bill. 


''Twin  Beds"  Coming  to  the  Cprt. 

Selwyn  &  Co.,  the  enterprising  theatrical 
firm  which  gave  the  stage  such  successes  as 
"Within  the  Law,"  "Under  Cover,"  and  "The 
Lie,"  in  which  Margaret  Illington  is  starring, 
will  present  at  the  Cort  on  Sunday  night, 
January  9th,  for  the  first  time  in  this  city, 
their  latest  farcical  success,  "Twin  Beds,"  a 
humorous  play  of  life  among  the  apartment- 
house  dwellers,  by  Salisbury  Field  and  Mar- 
garet Mayo  (author  of  "Baby  Mine"),  which 
has  proved  the  laughing  hit  of  the  past  year 
in  New  York,  where  it  played  to  capacity  au- 
diences for  the  entire  season. 

"Twin     Beds"     is     a    clean     and     adroitly 


woven  farcical  exploitation  of  the  domestic 
difficulties,  the  jealousies,  the  suspicions,  and 
the  amazing  adventures  of  three  married 
couples  who  occupy  apartments  in  the  same 
building  in  a  fashionable  section  of  New 
York  City. 

In  the  cast  of  "Twin  Beds"  will  be  found 
Juliette  Day,  J.  Morrill  Morrison,  Editha 
Maxham,  P.  Paul  Porcasi,  Marian  Lord,  Wil- 
liam Weston,  Eleanor  Wilton,  and  others. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

Mnie.  Doree  and  her  fourteen  operatic  vo- 
calists, offering  "A  Grand  Operatic  Revue," 
will  be  the  stellar  attraction  on  the  new 
eight-act  show  which  opens  at  the  Pantages 
Theatre  next  Sunday.  Mme.  Doree  played 
the  Pantages  Circuit  with  the  Imperial  Grand 
Opera  Company  about  two  years  ago,  and  at 
that  time  scored  a  fine  success  with  her  con- 
densed versions  of  the  standard  operas.  This 
season  she  has  elaborated  on  her  former  of- 
fering, and  will  stage  moments  from  "Lucia  di 
Lammermoor,"  "Martha,"  "Cavalleria  Rusti- 
cana,"  "II  Trovatore,"  "Carmen,"  and  other 
well-liked  favorites.  During  the  engagement 
the  operas  will  be  changed  four  times. 

Laurie  Ordway,  the  merry  little  comedienne, 
who  is  also  a  prime  favorite  with  Pantages 
audiences,  will  return  with  her  mirthful  char- 
acter song  hits,  including  her  newest  travesty 
entitled   "The  Cross  Red   Nurse." 

"Kings  of  Harmony"  is  the  catchy  typing 
of  four  big  singing  fellows  who  have  arranged 
a  rollicking  vaudeville  specialty  with  a  pro- 
gramme  of  striking  song  numbers. 

"Alice  Teddy"  is  a  shaggy-h aired  brown 
bear  that  skates,  clowns  with  her  partner, 
and  indulges  in  a  comedy  wrestling  match 
which  is   quite  unusual. 

Al  Luttringer  and  company  will  present 
"The  Girl  from  the  West,"  a  typical  frontier 
playlet  with  plenty  of  gun-play  and  virile 
love-making, 

Billy  Strong,  a  black-faced  funster,  and  the 
San  Diego  skating  four,  who  have  been 
creating  a  furor  in  the  south,  will  round  out 
the  vaudeville  numbers.  The  third  install- 
ment of  "The  Red  Circle"  will  also  be  shown. 


Although  Victor  Herbert,  who,  like  his 
famous  grandparent,  Samuel  Lover,  is  Dub- 
lin born,  all  his  early  education  was  received 
in  Germany,  where  after  the  death  of  his 
father  he  was  persuaded  by  his  mother  to 
take  up  the  study  of  medicine.  It  was  not 
long  before  Lhe  young  medical  student  turned 
to  his  own  desire  and  took  up  music,  a  desire 
handed  down  by  his  grandfather,  who  was 
also  a  musician. 


The  new  Harvard  prize  play  to  be  given 
soon  in  New  York  is  not  a  war  drama,  as 
might  be  imagined  from  its  title,  "Between 
the  Lines."  Instead,  it  is  a  domestic  comedy 
of  city  and  country  life  in  America  at  the 
present  hour.  

Explaining  the  failure  of  "Kick  In"  in 
London,  one  writer  says :  "The  piece  was 
killed  by  a  lack  of  press  work."  This  is  an 
explanation  of  fiivving  often  made  by  actors 
and  managers  in  this  country,  but  is  new 
stuff  for  London.  An  American  press  agent, 
not  many  years  ago,  was  sent  to  London  to 
seek  publicity  for  a  star  about  to  act  there. 
He  called  at  the  office  of  a  popular  weekly 
and  submitted  to  the  editor  a  batch  of  photo- 
graphs of  the  actress.  The  editor  selected 
one,  used  a  cut  made  therefrom  in  the  next 
issue  and  soon  thereafter  sent  to  the  press 
agent  a  check  for  $7.50,  saying:  "This  is  in 
payment,  at  our  regular  rates,  for  the  photo- 
graph which  you  so  kindly  provided  us. 
Many  thanks  for  your  courtesy." 


Harr>  Lauder  will  go  to  South  Africa  for 
the  first  time  at  the  close  of  his  present  tour, 
thence  to  Australia,  and  will  come  back  via 
San    Francisco    in    191 7. 


It  is  said  that  when  Handel  was  told  that 
a  certain  melodic  strain  of  his  bore  an  alarm- 
ing resemblance  to  one  by  another,  and  in- 
ferior, musician,  he  would  say:  "Is  it?  Veil, 
it's  much  too  goot  for  him !  He  did  not 
know  vhat  to   do  mit  it!" 


When  William  Fox,  the  film  producer, 
started  out  to  make  a  series  of  Shake- 
spearean screens  he  wrote  to  102  of  his  cus- 
tomers, asking  them  what  plays  would  be 
best.  Seventy-one  answered  that  they  did  not 
want  Shakespeare  at  all,  but  society  plays  of 
1915.  Thirty-one  were  enthusiastic  for  any- 
thing by  the  bard. 


Shakespeare's  time  was  an  age  of  music. 
"Catches"  were  sung  by  gentles  as  well  as 
by  weavers  and  tinkers.  Lute,  cithern,  or 
virginals  were  in  every  barber's  shop  for  the 
diversion  of  customers.  .  .  .  Thomas  Morley 
may  be  using  the  blessed  argument  of  a  music 
teacher  when  he  tells  us  that  a  gentleman 
was  counted  but  a  boor  if  he  could  not  play 
the  lute  or  sing  a  part  in  a  madrigal,  but 
there  is  no  getting  over  the  craggy  fact  that 
over    eighty    collections    of-  madrigals,    ayxes, 


and  songs  were  printed  and  published  between 
1587  and  1630,  in  addition  to  which  vast  col- 
lections of  early  music  still  remain  in  manu- 
script. With  an  aristocracy  fond  of  music, 
and  accustomed  to  play  and  listen  to  music 
and  song,  music  in  the  theatre  was  almost 
as  inevitable  in  England  as  in  Italy  (says  the 
London  Musical  Record).  It  was  considered 
a  manly  accomplishment  to  play  the  hunting 
horn.  Every  gentleman  who  kept  hounds 
could  wind  it.  A  punctilious  etiquette  fixed 
the  correct  set  of  notes  for  each  operation  of 
the  chase.  Usually  a  play  had  at  least  one 
song. 


THE  MUSIC  SEASON. 


The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Alfred  Hertz  conductor,  will  give  its  second 
pair  of  symphony  concerts  at  the  Cort  The- 
atre next  Friday  afternoon,  January  7th,  at 
3  o'clock  sharp,  and  next  Sunday  afternoon, 
January   9th,   at  2  :30   o'clock  sharp. 

As  the  music  committee  of  the  Musical 
Association  of  San  Francisco,  which  main- 
tains the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, has  arranged  to  present  exactly  the  same 
programme  at  each  pair  of  symphony  con- 
certs, music  lovers  are  availing  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  more  fully  enjoying  the 
manifold  beauties  of  the  orchestral  numbers 
by  attending  both  the  Friday  and  Sunday 
concerts. 

The  excellent  programme  for  the  next  pair 
of  symphony  concerts  includes  "The  Peri" 
(Danced  Poem),  by  Paul  Dukas,  which  will 
be  performed  by  the  orchestra  for  the  first 
time  in  America ;  the  British  folk-music  set- 
tings of  Percy  Grainger,  and  the  symphonic 
suite,  "Scheherazade,"  of  Rimsky-Korsakow, 
one  of  the  most  important  and  influential  of 
that  group  of  Russian  composers,  the  chie  f 
figure  of  which  was  Tschaikowsky.  In  this 
symphonic  suite  Rimsky-Korsakow  translates 
into  the  universal  language  of  music  four  of 
the  wonderful  tales  told  bj'  Scheherazade  to 
the   Sultan   Schahriar. 

Dukas  dedicated  his  Persian  tale  to  the 
Russian  dancer,  Trouhanowa,  and  it  was  she 
who  danced  the  part  of  the  Peri  when  the 
work  was  first  produced  in  Paris  in  April, 
1912.  The  score  is  one  of  great  beauty,  in 
every  way  worthy  of  the  mind  which  con- 
ceived the  musical  translation  of  Goethe's 
"Apprentice  Sorcerer."  Both  interpretatively 
and    technically   the    score   is    a    difficult    one. 

Tickets  for  the  second  pair  of  concerts 
will  be  placed  on  sale  at  the  box-offices  of 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  Cort  Theatre,  and  Koh- 
ler  &  Chase  on  Monday,  January  3d. 


The  San  Francisco  Quintet  Club. 
The  San  Francisco  Quintet  Club  will  re- 
sume its  activities  in  the  Colonial  ballroom  of 
the  Hotel  St.  Francis  on  Tuesday  night,  Jan- 
uary 11th.  This  date  has  been  changed  from 
Thursday  night,  January  6th,  as  originally 
announced,  to  accommodate  the  management 
of  the  Hotel  St.  Francis.  This  concert  will 
be  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  fine  pro- 
grammes. The  offering  on  this  occasion  will 
be  Mozart's  "Quartet"  for  strings  and  flute, 
"Quartet"  for  strings,  No.  3,  by  Schumann, 
and  a  "Quintet"  for  piano  and  strings  by 
Sgambati.  Tickets  for  the  course  and  for 
single  concerts  are  now  to  be  had  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's. 
The  club  was  founded  in  1911  by  E.  M. 
Hecht,  and  is  under  the  management  of  Will 
L.  Greenbaum.  Under  the  joint  auspices  of 
the  music  department  of  the  University  of 
California  and  the  Berkeley  Musical  Associa- 
tion the  Quintet  Club  will  give  the  first  of  a 
series  of  concerts  at  the  university  in  Berke- 
ley  on   Tuesday  night,   January   23d. 


The  Old  Capitol  Building. 
The  structure  in  Washington  City  known 
as  the  "Old  Capitol  Building"  has  a  mem- 
orable history.  It  was  erected  in  1800,  and 
was  originally  designed  as  a  tavern,  or  board- 
ing-house. On  account  of  poor  management, 
the  tavern  was  closed  after  a  few  years. 
During  the  War  of  1812  the  British  captured 
Washington  and  burned  several  of  the  public 
buildings,  including  the  Capitol.  The  gov- 
ernment then  purchased  this  tavern  building 
for  the  use  of  Congress,  and  here  both  houses 
met  for  several  years.  Within  its  walls  two 
Presidents  were  inaugurated,  and  in  it  John 
C.  Calhoun  died. 


The  oldest  railroad  in  Germany  is  one  of 
the  shortest  railway  lines  in  the  world.  The 
Ludwig  Railway,  connecting  the  cities  of 
Furth  and  Nuremberg,  is  just  three  and  three- 
quarter  miles  long,  and  has  never  been  ex- 
tended. It  was  conceived  by  Johannes 
Scharrer,  a  wealthy  hop  merchant.  The  plan 
was  first  published  in  1832,  and  as  King  Lud- 
wig favored  its  construction  it  was  named 
after  him.  There  are  about  ninety  employees. 
The  road  carries  about  4,000,000  passengers 
a  year. 

AMUSEMENTS 


Two  concerts  will  be  given  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  on  Sunday  afternoons,  January  23d 
and  30th,  by  Emilio  de  Gogorza.  Mail  orders 
of  the  De  Gogorza  concerts  may  now  be  sent 
to  Will  L.  Greenbaum  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s.  

Besides  appearing  as  soloist  with  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  by  arrange- 
ment with  Will  L.  Greenbaum,  the  Russian 
pianist,  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  will  be  heard 
in  a  recital  and  also  in  a  combination  con- 
cert with  his  wife,  Clara  Clemmens-Gabrilo- 
witsch,  daughter  of  Mark  Twain. 


On  March  14,  1814,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  appropriated  the  sum  of  $320,- 
C00  for  the  construction  of  a  war  vessel  in 
the  shape  of  a  "floating  battery,"  designed  by 
Robert  Fulton.  This  battery  was  intended  to 
be  a  very  deadly  affair,  for  it  was  planned 
to  shoot  scalding  water  and  red-hot  cannou 
balls  at  the  enemy.  This  was  the  first  steam 
war  vessel  built  by  the  American  govern- 
ment. She  was  christened  the  Demologas,  but 
after  the  designer's  death  her  name  was 
changed  to  the  Fulton  in  his  honor.  She  was 
launched  October  29,  1814,  but  her  engine  was 
not  put  in  till  the  following  May.  By  that 
time  the  war  of  1812  was  over,  and  the  ter- 
rible battleship  never  got  a  chance  to  squirt 
hot  water  at  the  British  navy. 


SYmphoNY 

ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertz Conductor. 

SECOND  PAIR  OF  CONCERTS 
Friday  Afternoon,  Jan.  7,  at  3  o'clock 
Sunday  Afternoon,  Jan.  9,  at  2:30  o'clock 

CORT   THEATRE 

Programme. 

"The   Peii:'    (Danced   Poem) Paul    Dukas 

(First    time    in    America) 
British   Folk-Music  Settings. ..  .Percy  Grainger 
"Scheherazade,"   Symphonic  Suite,  op.   35... 

Rimsky-Korsakow 

Prices— Friday,  $2,  $1.50,  $1,  75c;  box  and 
ioge  seats,  $3.  Sunday,  $1,  75c,  50c;  box  and 
loge  seats,  $1.50. 

Seats  on  sale  Monday  at  box-offices  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.,  Cort  Theatre,  and  Kohler  & 
Chase. 


ORPHEUM 


O'FARRELL  STREET 

Between  Stockton  and  Powell 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

A  GREAT  NEW  SHOW 

LILLIAN    RUSSELL 

America's  Loveliest  Woman 
Singing  Her  Favorite  Songs 
One  Week  Only 
FATIMA.  Principal  Dancing  Girl  of  Abdul 
Hamid  It.  Deposed  Sultan  of  Turkey;  BEN 
RYAN  and  HARRIETTE  LEE,  in  "You've 
Spoiled  It";  COMFORT  and  KING  in  Junie 
McCree's  Colored  Classic,  "Divorcons"; 
GEORGE  AL;STIN  MOORE  and  CORDELIA 
HAAGER,  Songs  and  Stories;  LE  HOEN  and 
DUPREECE;  FLORRIE  MILLERSHIP;  AR- 
THUR McWATTERS  and  GRACE  TYSON: 
PAGE,  HACK,  ,-nd  MACK;  UNCLE  SAM 
AT  WORK,  Greatest  Motion  Picture  Ever 
Filmed,  Secured  Exclusively  for  the  Orpheum 
Circuit. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25,  50c.     Phone— Douglas  70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE   1&&£' 

^^Geary  and  Mason  Sts.      Phone  Franklin  150 
SAME   GREAT   SUCCESS  AS   BEFORE 


Up    to    and    Including    Sunday    Night,    Jan.    9 
Most    Fascinating    Comedy    of    the    Day 

DADDY  LONG -LEGS 

By    Jean    Webster — Renee    Kelly    as    Judy 
(Henry    Miller,    Manager) 


Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 
Prices,   25c  to  $1.50 


CQR£ 


Leading  Theatre 

ELUS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


2d  and  last  big  week  starts  Sun.  night,  Jan.  2 

Matinees   Wednesday   and   Saturday 

Selwyn    &    Co.    present 

MARGARET 

ILLINGTON 

in 

"THE    LIE" 

By    Henry    Arthur    Jones 
"A   great   actress   in   a  great  play." — N.    Y. 
Herald. 

Nights,   50c   to   ?2;    Mats.,    50c  to   $1.50 
Next— Sun.,    Jan.    9,    "TWIN    BEDS." 


PAMTAfTC  MARKET  STREET 

All  1  AbL J  Opposit  Mnson 

Farewell    Vaudeville    Tour    of 
MME.  DOREE  &  CO. 

in 

"GRAND    OPERATIC    REVUE" 
Great    Moments    from    Standard    Operas 
Cast   of   Fourteen    Operatic    Stars 
Programme  changed  3  times  during  eng 


The   Merry   Comedienne 
LAURIE  ORDWAY 


EIGHT     GREAT     PANTAGES     I 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


We  find  a  perfectly  horrid  news  item  hid- 
den away  in  a  corner  of  a  New  York  news- 
paper and  so  we  hasten  to  rescue  it  from  its 
undeserved  obscurity  and  to  present  it  for  the 
consideration  of  a  public  that  has  now  been 
steam-cleaned  and  chemically  purified.  The 
item  in  question  relates  to  the  Moros  and  to 
certain  proceedings  in  Washington  in  regard 
thereto.  It  seems  that  Congress  is  about  to 
pass  a  bill  for  the  better  regulation  of  the 
Moros.  It  seems  that  the  Moros  indulge  in 
certain  practices  not  countenanced  in  the  best 
society,  and  Congress  proposes  to  set  the  feet 
of  these  misguided  people  in  the  paths  of 
purity  and  rectitude.  Xothing  causes  the 
modern  legislature  quite  so  much  delight  as 
the  opportunity  to  mend  the  manners  of  other 
people  and  to  persuade  them  into  an  imitation 
of  our  own.  It  is  the  fixed  conviction  of  the 
average  American  that  to  be  in  any  way  dif- 
ferent from  himself  is  the  same  thing  as  to 
be  immoral,  and  of  course  the  only  remedy 
for  immorality,  or  dirty  faces,  or  a  neglect 
of  pocket  handkerchiefs,  is  to  pass  a  law. 
And  so  Congress  proposes  forthwith  to  pass 
a  law  to  the  effect  that  the  Moros  shall 
henceforth  be  exactly  like  ourselves. 

The  immediate  point  at  issue  is  polygamy. 
The  maiden  aunts  of  the  nation  have  learned 
to  their  horror  that  the  Moros  do  not  recog- 
nize any  statute  of  limitations  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  their  wives,  and  so  the  aforesaid 
maiden  aunts  hesitated  for  a  moment  between 
a  wild  desire  to  go  forthwith  to  the  Philip- 
pines and  an  equally  wild  desire  to  move 
Congress  to  its  congenial  task  of  prohibition. 
The  second  alternative  was  the  winner.  A 
bill  for  regulating  the  manners  of  the  Moros 
and  forcing  them  to  do  what  they  do  not 
wish  to  do  happened  at  the  moment  to  be  on 
the  carpet,  and  so  it  was  quite  easy  to  insert  a 
clause  to  the  effect  that  any  Moro  having 
more  than  one  wife  should  be  liable  to  cer- 
tain pains  and  penalties  over  and  above  those 
pains  and  penalties  naturally  associated  with 
the  marriage  state  and  inseparable  therefrom. 
But  now  a  sudden  difficulty  has  disclosed 
itself  and  it  is  of  the  most  disquieting  na- 
ture. Brigadier-General  Frank  Mclntyre, 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  insular  affairs,  has 
suddenly  appeared  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee ?nd  notified  them  that  it  simply  will 
not  do  to  forbid  the  Moros  to  have  more  than 
one  wife.  There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes, 
says  the  brigadier-general  in  so  many  words. 
Some  people  are  determined  to  have  no  wife 
at  all,  others  are  resolved  to  have  only  one, 
ethers  yearn  to  have  a  number  of  wives  in 
succession,  while  a  fourth  class,  to  which  the 
Moros  happen  to  belong,  have  set  their  hearts 
upon  having  a  number  of  wives  simultane- 
ously. Here  in  America  we  allow  the  cloak 
of  respectability  and  legality  to  fall  grace- 
fully over  the  shoulders  of  the  first  three 
classes,  although  there  is  a  growing  tendency 
to  force  class  No.  1,  the  bachelors,  into  the 
ranks  of  criminality.  But  we  are  all  agreed 
for  some  reason  or  other  that  Class  Xo.  4 
is  beyond  the  pale.  You  may  have  ten  wives 
in  succession  and  the  collectors  of  the  ali- 
mony may  stand  in  line  outside  your  door. 
The  wives  may  be  continuous  and  you  will 
continue  to  be  a  pillar  of  society,  but  if  they 
overlap  no  matter  how  slightly,  if  they  are 
contemporaneous,  so  to  speak,  you  must  go 
into  outer  darkness  and  be  banned  and 
damned  forever.  It  is  hard  to  account  for 
these  idiosyncracies,  but  there  they  are.  We 
all  have  our  whims  and  crotchets,  our  incon- 
sistencies, and  our  lapses  from  logic.  And 
the    Moros   have  theirs. 

But  the  awkward  part  of  the  thing  is  that 
the  Moros  will  fight  if  their  little  marital 
ways  are  interfered  with.  The  brigadier-gen- 
eral told  the  Senate  committee  that  polygamy 
could  not  be  prevented  without  "great  blood- 
shed." that  the  Moros  regarded  the  posses- 
sion of  many  wives  as  a  mark  of  distinction, 
and  that  the  islands  would  be  bathed  in  gore 
if  any  effort  were  made  to  penalize  their  an- 
cient practices.  And  the  Moros  are  some 
fighters,  to  use  a  colloquialism.  Of  course 
they  must  be,  or  they  would  not  be  willing 
and    anxious    to    have    more    than    one    wife. 

Any   man   who   wants  more   than   one   wife 

except  from  inexperience  and  ignorance — 
must  simply  revel  in  belligerency.  Pacifist 
doctrines  would  pass  him  by  unheeded,  and 
even  a  Bryan  Chautauqua  lecture  on  the 
"Blessings  of  Peace"  would  be  disregarded. 
A  man  may  marry  one  wife  through  inad- 
vertence, heedlessness,  even  recklessness,  but 
the  man  who  deliberately  marries  more  than 
on-;  wife  at  a  time  must  be  a  veritable  dare- 
devil, a  brawler,  and  a  sturdy  ruffian.  He 
must  love  fighting  for  its  own  sake,  and  vet 
the  Senate  was  light-heartedly  willing  to  in- 
cur the  animosity  of  such  a  people  as  this. 
A  man  who  wishes  to  have  several  wives  is 
not  likt  iy  to  be  coerced  by  police  or  even  by 
artillery.  To  resist  the  United  States  army 
would  be  a  mere  pleasant  interlude  to  the 
rigor?  of  domestic  life.  Such  a  man  would 
go  to  war  as  to  a  wedding,  and  this  is  no 
-rure  of  speech. 

it  us  be  thankful  that  the  Senate  was 

-ned  in  time  or  we  might  have  found  our- 

v.ith  military  operations  on   our  hands 


and  Mr.  Ford  away  from  home.  And  after 
all  if  the  Moros  wish  to  have  several  wives 
it  is  their  business  and  not  ours.  They  have 
shown  no  disposition  to  pass  laws  against 
our  little  marital  eccentricities.  Why  should 
we  interfere  with  theirs  ? 


We  do  not  seem  able  to  get  away  from 
the  problem  of  marriage.  It  dogs  our  steps, 
demands  our  attention,  and  invades  our 
dreams. 

They  have  been  publishing  their  marriage 
statistics  over  in  London.  It  seems  that  the 
marriages  have  greatly  increased  in  number 
since  the  war  began,  and  that  the  birth  rate, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  fallen.  Seeking  for  an 
explanation  of  these  phenomena  we  are  told 
that  a  large  number  of  men  have  gone 
through  the  '"form  of  marriage"  before  going 
to  war,  and  that  a  large  number  of  other 
men  have  gone  through  the  same  evolution 
in  order  to  avoid  conscription.  This,  we  are 
told,  accounts  for  the  high  marriage  rate  and 
the  low  birth  rate.  We  feel  that  something 
is  being  hidden  from  our  innocent  young 
mind,  but  we  do  not  like  to  ask  questions. 
We  shall  probably  wait  until  some  young  lad} 
comes  in  to  interest  us  in  hygiene  or  the 
single  standard  or  something  of  that  sort  and 
we  shall  ask  her  to  explain.  She  will  know 
all  about  it,  and  she  will  not  mind  telling 
what  she  knows.  She  will  have  studied  these 
things. 


A  friend  of  ours,  says  a  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Times,  belonging  to  one  of  the  i 
National  Guard  regiments  told  us  of  the 
practice  obtaining  in  these  regiments  that  for 
the  balls,  which  often  follow  the  regimental 
reviews,  the  men  divested  themselves  of  their 
uniforms  and  donned  evening  clothes.  We, 
who  were  accustomed  to  British  military 
balls  with  all  the  emphasis  on  the  uniforms, 
heard  that  statement  with  amazement  and 
entirely  failed  to  comprehend  such  a  point 
of  view.  Some  time  later  this  topic  again 
came  to  my  notice  in  the  presence  of  an  ex- 
member  of  the  National  Guard.  I  asked  him 
the  reason  for  discarding  the  uniforms  at  the 
balls.  He  replied  that  "a  man  in  uniform  was 
not  considered  the  social  equal  of  a  young 
lady." 

In  my  opinion,  continues  the  correspondent, 
a  military  policy  which  keeps  the  uniforms 
so  much  in  armories,  where  the  public  can 
only  see  the  troops  in  uniform  by  procuring 
tickets  of  admission,  may  be  responsible  to 
some  extent  for  the  prejudice  which  exists  in 
this  country  against  military  uniforms.  Apart 
from  the  Memorial  Day  parade  there  are  few 
opportunities  for  the  public  to  get  enthusiastic 
over  the  National  Guard  and  its  uniform. 

It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  that 
the  British  territorials  keep  their  uniforms, 
and  in  many  cases  their  arms,  at  their 
homes,  and  during  the  drill  season  men  in 
uniform  can  be  seen  in  the  streets  any  even- 
ing. Each  regiment  has  at  least  one  full 
dress  parade  in  the  season  through  the  city 
or  district  where  it  belongs,  and  the  annual 
inspections  of  these  regiments  by  a  general 
officer  of  the  regular  army  are  usually  held 
in  the  public  parks  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
body  of  spectators. 


Among  the  most  noted  echoes  is  that  heard 
from  the  suspension  bridge  across  the  Menai 
strait.  The  sound  of  a  blow  from  a  hammer 
on  one  of  the  main  piers  of  the  structure 
is  returned  in  succession  from  each  of  the 
cross-beams  that  support  the  roadway  and 
from  the  opposite  pier  at  the  distance  of 
576  feet,  in  addition  to  which  the  sound  is 
many  times  repeated  between  the  water  and 
the  roadway  at  the  rate  of  twenty-eight  times 
in   five   seconds. 

*•* 

Knickcr — Were  you  caught  in  the  storm 
without  your  umbrella?  Bocker — Worse  still  ; 
I  was  caught  without  any  one  else's  umbrella. 
— New  York  Sun. 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  1850 

PACIFIC  DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE 

Sin  Fr&ncilco 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH    .    .      Manager 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,   Business   Men,   and 

Corporations. 

ALLEN'S   PRESS   CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone    Kearny   392.  88  First   Street 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    it 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118    to    124    First    Street,    corner    Minna, 

San  Francisco. 


FIRST  IS  SAFETY 


FOUR 

GATEWAYS 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


"SUNSET  ROUTE"- 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


Two  Daily  Trains  to  New 
Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


"OGDEN  ROUTE"- 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


Four  Daily  Trams  to  Chicago 
via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


"SHASTA  ROUTE"- 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and    fertile  valleys. 


Four  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 
Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


"EL  PASO  ROUTE"- 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,   and   Illinois. 


Two  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les, Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


Southern  Pacific  Service 
Is  the  Standard 

BEST  DINING  CAR  IN  AMERICA 

Oil -Burning  Engines— No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 

Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 

Awarded    Grand    Prize     for    Railway    Track,    Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

The  drug  clerk  was  leaning  listlessly 
against  the  prescription  counter,  the  very  pic- 
ture of  indolence.  "Haven't  you  any  ambi- 
tion at  all,  my  boy?"  kindly  inquired  a  so- 
licitous old  gentleman.  "No,"  responded  the 
clerk  dreamily,  "but  I  have  something  just  as 
good." 


Old  Peterby  is  rich  and  stingy.  In  the 
event  of  his  death  his  nephew  is  to  inherit 
his  property-  A  friend  of  the  family  said  to 
the  old  gentleman  :  "I  hear  your  nephew  is 
going  to  marry.  On  that  occasion  you  ought 
do  something  to  make  him  happy."  '  J 
will,"  said  Mr.  Peterby,  "I'll  pretend  that  I 
am   dangerouslv  ill." 


An  officer  attached  to  one  of  the  English 
leinforcement  drafts  was  making  his  rounds, 
and  asked  if  there  were  any  complaints.  An 
Aucklander  stepped  forward  and  declared  that 
he  had  been  supplied  with  a  ginger  ale  bottle 
that  contained,  not  ginger  ale,  but  benzine, 
and  that  he  had  drunk  halt  the  benzine  un- 
wittingly. "All  right,"  replied  the  officer, 
"you  had  better  not  smoke  for  a   few   days." 


A  nobleman,  talking  to  an  American  friend 
about  the  antiquity  of  his  family,  was  told 
roughly  that  he  was  "a  mere  mushroom." 
"How  is  that  ?"  he  asked,  indignantly. 
' 'Why,"  said  the  other,  '  when  I  was  in  Wales 
a  pedigree  of  a  particular  family  was  shown 
to  me  which  filled  more  than  five  large  parch- 
ment skins,  and  near  the  middle  of  it  was  a 
note  in  the  margin,  'About  this  time  the 
world    was    created.' " 


Xot  long  ago  a  North-country  vicar  mar- 
ried an  elderly  couple  at  11  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  At  3  in  the  afternoon  his  duties 
took  him  to  the  neighboring  cemetery,  where  j 
he  met  the  same  couple  seated  lovingly  on 
one  of  the  benches.  "You  see,  sir,"  the  hus- 
band explained,  "my  wife  is  a  rale  'un  for 
pleasure.  I  wanted  to  goo  back  to  me  work 
this  arternoon,  but  th'  missus  sed  we'd  better 
enjoy  ourselves  to  t'  full  and  mak'  a  day 
on  't." 


An  agent,  approaching  a  house,  met  a  little 
boy  at  the  gate  and  asked :  "Is  your  mother 
home  ?"  "Yes,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  politely. 
The  agent  walked  across  the  long  lawn  and, 
after  rapping  several  times  without  receiving 
an  answer,  returned  to  the  youth,  saying: 
thought  you  said  your  mother  was  at 
home."  "Yes,  sir,  she  is,"  replied  the  boy. 
"But  I  have  rapped  several  times  without  re- 
ceiving an  answer."  "That  may  be,  sir,"  said 
the  boy.     "I  don't  live  there." 


Some  Pittsburgh  friends  of  Jules  Falk,  the 
violinist,  have  a  cook  who  may  be  called 
Malindy — color,  ebony;  weight,  about  250 
pounds.  Malindy  has  one  of  Mr.  Falk's  ad- 
vertising folders,  embellished  with  his  pic- 
ture, tacked  against  the  wall  beside  the 
kitchen  range.  One  day  her  mistress  asked 
her:  "Why  on  earth,  Malindy,  have  you  got 
Mr.  Falk's  folder  tacked  on  the  wall  ?": 
"Well,"  confessed  the  ebon  Venus,  "Ah  kinda 
likes  Mr.  Falk,  an'  'sides  that,  it  makes  mah 
husband  jealous." 


Times  are  a  trifle  hard  in  the  Cotton  Belt 
just  now,  and  money  is  a  little  scarce.  Uncle 
Ephraim  came  up  to  his  supply  merchant  and 
said :  "Marse  John,  times  is  tighter  den  Ah 
is  eveh  seed  'em  befo*.  Does  you  know, 
Marse  John,  Ah  kaint  get  no  money  at  all? 
No,  suh.  Ah  kaint  get  nuthin' !  Ah  kaint 
even  get  hold  ob  a  nickel !  Do  you  know, 
Marse  John,  hit  actually  looks  like  Ah'll  jes' 
have  to  go  to  preachin'  in  ordeh  to  make 
a  livin'.  Ah  done  it  once  and  Ah  aint  too 
good  to  do  it  agin  !" 


The  late  Sir  Richard  Ball,  the  astronomer, 
once  in  speaking  of  the  sun's  heat,  remarked 
that  in  the  course  of  seventy  million  years  it 
would  be  exhausted,  and  then  the  earth 
would  become  a  dead  planet.  A  man  rose 
in  great  agitation.  "Excuse  me,"  he  asked, 
"but  how  many  years  did  you  say  it  would 
be  before  this  awful  catastrophe?"  "Sev- 
enty millions,"  replied  Sir  Robert.  "Thank 
Heaven  !"  gasped  the  man,  mopping  his  fore- 
head. "What  a  fright  I  got.  I  thought  you 
said  only   seven   millions." 


Two  Irishmen  were  busily  engaged  in  affix- 
ing slates  to  the  roof  of  a  newly-erected 
house,  when  suddenly  a  mishap  occurred. 
Murphy  slipped.  In  vain  he  sought  for  some- 
thing at  which  to  clutch  in  order  to  save  him- 
self from  falling.  His  hands  grasped  nothing 
but  empty  air,  and  by  their  frantic  exertions 
caused  Murphy  to  lose  his  foothold.  Mike 
saw  him  fall,  and  after  what  seemed  to  him 
hours  of  hideous  suspense,  heard  his  friend's 
body  strike  the  ground.  Fearfully  Mike 
leaned  over  the  edge  of  the  roof.  "Are  yez 
dead,  Murphy?"  he  called.  "Oh,  Oi'm  aloive 
all     right !"     gasped     Murphy     feebly.      Mike 


gazed  at  the  prostrate  body  wonderingly. 
"Sure  I  don't  know  whether  to  believe  ye  or 
not,"  he  remarked.  "Yez  always  was  a 
stranger  to  the  trut'."  Painfully  Murphy- 
raised  himself  on  one  elbow.  "Then  Oi'm 
dead,"  he  wailed.  "Ye'd  niver  dare  call  me 
a  stranger  to  the  trut'  if  Oi  was  aloive!" 


Everything  in  the  dear  old  village  seemed 
the  same  to  Jones  after  his  absence  of  four 
years.  The  old  church,  the  village  pump, 
the  ducks  on  the  green,  the  old  men  smoking 
while  their  wives  gossip — it  was  so  restful 
after  the  rush  and  bustle  of  the  city. 
Suddenly  he  missed  something.  "Where's 
Hodge's  windmill  ?"  he  asked  in  surprise.  "I 
can  only  see  one  mill,  and  there  used  to  be 
two."  The  native  gazed  thoughtfully  round, 
ss  if  to  verify  the  statement.  Then  he  said 
slowly :  "They  pulled  one  down.  There 
weren't  enough   wind   for   two   on   'em  !" 


It  is  related  that  Count  von  Bernstorff,  the 
German  ambassador,  called  one  day  at  the 
State  Department  during  the  Bryan  regime, 
but  before  going  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Bryan 
left  his  coat  and  umbrella  in  the  diplomatic 
anteroom.  On  leaving  he  started  after  the 
things,  but  saw  a  man  looking  out  of  the 
window,  his  back  to  the  door.  The  ambassa- 
dor hesitated.  "Who's  in  there?"  he  asked 
an  attendant.  "The  minister  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo," came  the  reply.  "Oh,"  said  the  am- 
bassador, "I  can  go  in.  We  are  not  at  war 
with    Santo    Domingo." 


A  rather  heavy  storm  burst  over  a  suburban 
town,  and  a  young  wife  new  to  that  part  of 
the  country,  startled  by  a  particularly  sharp 
crash,  made  a  dive  from  the  porch  to  the 
darkened  parlor.  "I  won't  stay  here  another 
minute,"  she  exclaimed  in  a  terrified  voice. 
"Y'ou  can't  tell  what  may  happen  next." 
"You  are  foolish,  dear,"  responded  the  hubby, 
following  her  into  the  house.  "Don't  you 
know  that  thunder  can  not  hurt  anybody?" 
"You  are  mistaken,  Harry,"  positively  re- 
joined the  young  woman.  "Haven't  you  ever 
heard  of  people  being  thunderstruck?" 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


The  System. 
When   a  man  has  built  a  barn — 

Tax  him! 
When  a  man  has  cleared  a  farm — 

Tax  him! 
Whea   he  lays  another   roof, 
When  he  grows  another  hoof, 
Hustle  'round  and  get  the  proof, 

Then  tax  him! 

Has  a  man  some  idle  earth — 

Don't  tax  him! 
Though  it's  climbing  up  in  worth, 

Don't  tax  him! 
Let  him  reap   what  others   sow, 
They  are  rather  chumps,  you  know! 
If  they  were  not  they  would  go 

And   tax  him!  Anon. 


The  Pathetic  Ballad  of  John  Smith,  His  Cooks. 
John    Smith    did    in    the    suburbs    live 

And  brought  a  cook  from  town, 
By    promising  that   he    would    give 
Each   week  $6    down. 

But  ere  three  days  had  passed  away — 

Three  days  plus  hours  two- 
She  jumped  her  job,  but  yet  did  stay 
To  get  her  wages  due. 

So   Smith  got  out  his  pencil,    and 

Did    figure   in  his  book, 
To   reckon  what  he  ought  to  hand 

To  this   unhappy  cook. 

He  labored  through  the  waning  day, 

And   had  the  night   to   boot: 
Arithmetic,    he  used   to   say, 

Was   never    his    long  suit. 

Next  day  another  cook  was   hired, 
And  stayed  with  them  till  Sunday 

At  9:14.      The   next  was   fired 
In  two  weeks,  lacking  one  day. 

What  boots  it  of  the  rest  to  speak? 

'Twould  take  too  many  pages: 
They  stayed  but  fractions  of  a  week. 

While   Smith   still    figured   wages. 

He  got  behind  them  more  and  more. 

When    this   week's   girl   departed, 
On  her  who'd  left  two  weeks  before 

He    hadn't   even   started! 

He  quit  his  job.     His  time  was  spent 

In   reckoning  how  much 
He  owed  each  of  the  cooks  that  went — 

And   there   were  scores   of   such! 

He  quit,  one  day,  with  maniac  yell, 
And  those  who  saw  his  actions 

Confined   him  in   a  padded   cell, 
And    there    he's   doing   fractions! 
— Ted  Robinson,  in  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Time's  Changes. 
In   days    of   old,    when    knights    were   bold, 

And    by    their   courage    swore. 
Without   a   trace  of   fear  they'd   face 

Eternity's    veiled    door. 

But  oh,   the  men  have  changed   since   then! 

From    danger    now    they    fly. 
Alas,    'tis  true,    'tis   women    who 

Are  not  afraid  to  dye. 

— Springfield   (Mass.)    Union. 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

The  wedding  of  Mrs.  C.  O.  Alexander  and  Mr. 
Henry  Lawrence  Kaufman  took  place  Thursday 
afternoon  at  the  residence  in  Burlingame  of  the 
former's  broth er-in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mountford  S.  Wilson.  It  was  a  very  quiet  affair, 
being  attended  only  by  relatives  and  a  few  inti- 
mate fri;  Is.  Mrs.  Kaufman  is  the  mother  of 
Miss  Harriett  Alexander  and  Mr.  Douglas  Alex- 
ander and  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Wilson.  Mrs.  Adolph 
P.  Scheld  of  Sacramento,  Mr.  Edgar  B.  Carroll 
of  Los  Angeles,  and  Mr.  Harry  W.  Carroll  of 
:?eattle.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kaufman  are  en  route  to 
their  home  in  Hemet,   Riverside  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Peixotto  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  Friday  eveniDg  at  a  dinner  at 
their  home  on  Washington   S I 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Harrison  gave  a  dinner 
at  their  home  on  Washington  Street  Saturday 
evening,  when  a  dozen  friends  enjoyed  their  hos- 
pitality. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  Miller  were  host  and 
hostess  Friday  evening  at  a  dinner  at  their 
home  in   San   Rafael. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  Tuesday  evening  at  a  dinner  at  her  home 
on    Broadway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  gave  a  dinner  and 
theatre  party  Monday  evening,  when  a  score  of 
friends  enjoyed  their  hospitality. 

Mrs.  E.  Graham  Parker  was  hostess  Wednesday 
evening  at  a  dinner  at  her  home  on  Clay   Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Fee  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  Saturday  evening  at  a  dinner  at 
their  home  on  Buchanan  Street. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Lent  gave  a  children's  party  Mon- 
day afternoon  at  her  home  on  Devisadero  Street 
in   honor  of  her  little  daughter.    Miss   Ruth   Lent. 

Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Crockett  will  be  hostess  this 
afternoon  at  an  eggnogg  party  at  her  home  in  Bur- 
lingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  entertained  a 
large  number  of  young  people  Tuesday  evening  at 
the  dinner-dance  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  The 
affair  was  in  honor  of  their  son,  Mr.  Robert 
Miller,  who  came  out  from  the  East  to  spend 
the  holidays  with  his  parents. 

Mr.  Edward  Hopkins  was  host  at  a  dinner 
Monday  evening,  when  a  number  of  friends  en- 
joyed   his   hospitality. 

The  members  of  the  Francisca  Gub  gave  their 
annual  Christmas  luncheon  Tuesday  at  the  club 
house   on   Sutter   Street. 

Miss  Helen  Johnson  was  hostess  at  a  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  at  her  home  on  Buchanan 
Street  preceding  the  Assembly  dance.  Among 
others  who  entertained  at  similar  affairs  on  this 
occasion  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  Cambron,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Donzel  Stoney.  Miss  Margaret  Barker, 
and  Miss  Marguerite  Sullivan. 

Bishop  William  Ford  Xicfeols  and  Mrs.  Nichols 
entertained  the  members  of  their  family  Christmas 
evening  at  a  dinner  at  their  home  on  Webster 
Street.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  gave 
a  dinner  at  their  home  in  Burlingame,  as  did  also 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rudolph  Spreckels  entertained  their  family  and  a 
number  of  friends  on  this  occasion. 

Mrs.  James  Ellis  Tucker  was  hostess  Thursday 
at  a  luncheon  at  her  home  on  Broadway. 

Miss  Charlotte  Tuttle  entertained  a  number  or 
friends  Friday  evening  at  a  dinner  at  her  home 
on  Pacific  Avenue  preceding  the  ball  given  by 
Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  in  honor  of  Miss  Helen 
Crocker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  McNear,  Jr.,  gave  a 
dinner  Friday  evening  at  their  home  on  Jackson 
Street.  The  affair  was  to  celebrate  their  silver 
wedding  anniversary. 

Mrs.  Edward  J.  McCutcheon  has  issued  invita- 
tions to  a  "freak"  fete  Tuesday  evening,  January 
11th,  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue.  The  affair 
will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Belgian  War  Relief 
Fund   and   will  be  attended  only   by   women. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  M-  Wilson  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  Saturday  evening  at  a  dinner 
at    their    home    on    Walnut    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  Saturday  evening  at  a  dinner 
at   their  home    in    Burlingame. 

Koss  Ambler  Curran  was  hostess  Tuesday 
at   a   luncheon  at  her  home  on    Broadway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  E.  Nickel  of  New  York 
were  the  complimented  guests  Christmas  evening 
at  a  dinner  given  by  their  brother-in-law  and  sis- 
ter, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith,  at  their 
home   oo.    Pacific    Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  C.  Jackling  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  Christmas  day  at  a  luncheon 
on  board  their  yacht.    Cyprus. 

Mrs.  J.  Frank  Judge  of  Salt  Lake  was  the 
guest  of  honor  Saturday  at  a  luncheon  given  by 
Miss  Edith  Bull  at  the  Francisca  Club. 

Mr-    Hubert  Law  was  hostess  Wednesday  after- 


noon at  a  bridge  party  at  her  home  in  Presidio 
Terrace, 

Mrs.  William  B.  Bourn  gave  a  luncheon  at 
her  home  in  Burlingame  Saturday,  when  a  dozen 
friends  enjoyed  her  hospitality.  _ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orville  C.  Pratt  gave  a  children's 
party  Tuesday  afternoon  at  their  home  on  Cali- 
fornia Street  in  honor  of  their  two  little  sons, 
Russell  Pralt  and  Orville  Pratt,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  will  entertain  a 
large  number  of  friends  this  evening  at  a  dance 
at   their   home   on    California    Street. 

Mrs.  Kirby  Crittenden  was  hostess  at  a  chil- 
dren's party  Christmas  day  at  the  home  on  Grove 
Street  of  her  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Fay. 
The  affair  was  in  honor  of  her   little  nieces. 

Lieutenant  G.  H.  Calhoun,  U.  S.  X..  gave  an 
informal  dar.ee  Tuesday  evening  on  board  the  U. 
S.    5.   Albatross  in  honor  of   Miss  Marian    Baker. 

Lieutenant  James  B.  Howell,  U.  S.  N.  (retired), 
and  Mrs.  Howell  entertained  a  number  of  friends 
Sunday  evening  at  a  dinner  at  their  home  on 
Van    Ness   Avenue. 

Mrs.  Franklin  Bell  was  the  complimented  guest 
Wednesday  at  a  luncheon  and  bridge  party  given 
by    Mrs.  Henry   Congar   Pratt   at  the   Hotel   CeciL 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city-  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Califomians : 

Sir  Francis  Webster  and  Lady  Webster  of  Scot- 
land  arrived   in  this  city   last  week. 

Hon.  James  Campbell,  former  governor  of  Ohio, 
arrived  last  week  from  the  Orient,  where  he  has 
teen  traveling  with  his  daughter,  and  has  been 
a  guest  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Holmes  have  arrived  from 
Honolulu,  and  are  occupying  apartments  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  E.  Bowles  have  closed 
their  home  in  Piedmont  and  are  settled  for  the 
winter   at  the  Hotel    St.    Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs-.  Frederick  McMonnies  have  ar- 
rived from  New  York  and  are  visiting  Mrs.  Mc- 
Monnies's  mother,  Mrs.  John  P.  Jones,  at  her 
home    in    Santa    Monica. 

Mr.  Dudley  Gunn  is  at  present  in  Liege,  where 
he  is  doing  relief  work.  Mr.  Gunn  is  a  delegate 
to  Belgium  with  Father  Charles  N.  Lathrop  of 
this  city  and  Mr.  Philip  Chadbourn  of  Boston. 
Father  Lathrop  will  soon  return  to  America  to 
become  dean  of  the  caihedral  in  Milwaukee. 

Mrs.  Clinton  E.  Worden  is  slowly  recovering 
from  a  serious  attack  of  grip  which  has  confined 
her  to  her  apartments  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  since 
Christmas   day. 

After  a  brief  visit  in  this  city  Mrs.  Milton 
Robbins  has  gone  south  to  spend  a  few  weeks 
before  returning  to  Europe.  She  came  to  America 
for  a  rest,  after  having  spent  months  in  relief 
work. 

Miss  Jennie  Blair  went  to  Coronado  before  the 
holidays  for  an  indefinite  visit- 
Mrs.  David  Dubose  Gaillard  returned  recently 
to  her  home  in  Ridgway,  South  Carolina.  She 
came  to  San  Francisco  to  spend  the  last  two 
months  of  the  Exposition  with  her  relatives,  Mr. 
and   Mis.  Gaillard  Stoney. 

Mrs.  Phcebe  Hearst  departed  for  New  \  ork  in 
time  to  spend  the  holiday  season  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    William    Randolph  Hearst. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selah  Chamberlain  and  their 
three  children  have  been  spending  the  past  week 
in  Santa  Barbara  as  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Chamber- 
lain's mother,  Mrs,  Hale. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  P.  Scheld  are  in  town 
trom  Sacramento,  having  come  down  to  attend  the 
wedding  of  Mrs.  Scheld's  sister,  Mrs.  Minnie 
Caroll  Alexander,  who  was  married  Thursday  to 
Mr    Henrv    Lawrence   Kaufman. 

Mr.  and"  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clark  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  San  Mateo  after  a  few  weeks' 
visit  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Gasper  Orena  has  sufficiently  recovered 
from  a  severe  illness  to  return  to  her  home  in 
Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Morris  came  up  from 
Coronado  to  spend  the  holidays  with  Mrs.  Morris's 
parents,   Mr.   and   Mrs.   W.    D.    K.    Gibson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Parker  Currier  departed  Satur- 
day for  their  home  in  New  York  after  a  visit 
in  Oakland  with  their  son-in-law  and  daughter, 
Mr.   and   Mrs.    Gregory   Grant   Fraser. 

Dr.  James  A.  Black,  Mrs.  Black,  and  their 
three  sons  are  enjoying  a  trip  through  Southern 
California.     They  expect  to  return  home  Monday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aimer  Newhall  and  their  two 
little  children  have  returned  to  their  home  in  San 
Rafael  after  a  visit  in  town  with  Mrs.  Edwin  W. 
Newhall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  McNear,  Jr.,  and 
their  daughter.  Miss  Einnim  McNear.  have  moved 
into  their  new  home  on  Jackson   Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Mills  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Philip  Lansdale  spent  the  Christmas  holidays  with 
Bishop  William  Ford  Nichols  and  ?Jrs.  Nichols  at 
their    home    on    Webster    Street. 

Mrs.    Reginald    Brooke    and    Mrs.    Allen    Messer 


efcSj^ 


NEW  FRIENDS  FOR  1916 

As  our  famous  ARISTOCRATICA 
Chocolates  made  many  new  friends 
in  1915,  we  know  they  will  make 
many  more  in  1916.  Every  ingre- 
dient in  them  is  the  highest  grade 
that  can  be  purchased. 

For  instance,  we  use  exclusively  the  Henry 
Maillard    chocolate,  Fifth  Ave.,   New  York. 

PIG  &  WHISTLE 

SAN  FRANCISCO         OAKUND         LOS  ANGELES         PASADENA 

130  Post  St,  S.  F.   also  35  Powell  St,  S.  F. 


have  returned  from  Monterey,  where  they  have 
been  spending  the  past  week. 

Miss  Natalie  Campbell,  who  arrived  recently 
from  the  East,  is  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford 
S  Wilson  at  their  home  in  Burlingame.  Miss 
Campbell  will  sail  soon  for  the  Orient  to  join 
her  uncle  and  aunt,  Major  Sidney  Cloman  and 
Mrs.    Cloman. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  has  returned  from  tEe 
East  after  an  absence  of  four  months  and  will 
soon  open  her  home  in  Menlo  Park,  where  she 
will  spend  the  week-ends.  Mrs.  Sharon  is  occu- 
pying her  apartments  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Captain  W.  E.  Persons,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Fersons  arrived  last  week  from  Tien-Tsin,  China, 
and  will  spend  several  weeks  here  visiting  friends. 

Lieutenant  Frank  Davis  Pryor,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Mrs.  Pryor  are  settled  in  Coronado,  where  Lieu- 
tenant Pryor  is  in  command  of  the  torpedo  boat 
Whipple. 

Rear- Admiral  William  F.  Fullam,  U.  S.  N.,  Mrs. 
,  Fullani,  and  their  daughter,  Miss  Rhoda  Fullam, 
i  are  established  at  the  Hotel  Coronado,  where  they 
will  remain  indefinitely. 

Lieutenant  Daniel  Gardner,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Gard- 
ner have  gone  to  San  Diego,  where  Mrs.  Gardner 
will  remain  during  her  husband's  duty  at  the 
Mexican  border. 

Lieutenant  Henry  C.  Pratt,  U.  S.  A.,  who  was 
aide-de-camp  to  Major-General  Arthur  Murray 
during  his  command  of  the  Western  Department, 
has  been  appointed  aide  to  Brigadier-General 
George  Bell,  Jr.,  L".  S.  A.,  at  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Major  Charles  W.  Kutz,  L".  S.  A.,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  and 
Captain  Douglas  McArthur  will  be  advanced  to  a 
majority,  the  ranks  having  been  made  vacant  bv 
the  tragic  death  of  the  late  Colonel  Charles  S 
Biomwell,    U.   S.  A. 


In  Japan  if  one  wishes  to  build  a  house, 
he  first  proceeds  to  make  certain  that  the 
site  is  ''respectable."  If  it  is  not,  he  must 
have  the  ground  purified.  A  curious  incident 
of  this  nature  developed  not  long  ago  when 
'-l  native  decided  to  build  in  Tokyo  on  the 
ground  formerly  occupied  by  the  Ichigaya 
jail.  The  carpenters  would  not  begin  work 
until  the  priest  had  been  called  in  and  puri- 
fied the  spot.  He  brought  with  him  bamboo 
rods  and  shimmei  and  rice,  and  with  weird 
incantations  turned  north,  south,  east,  and 
west,  uttering  his  formula  four  times  and 
scattering  bits  of  paper  and  rice  at  each  de- 
j  livery.  The  spirits  of  jail  inmates  long  dead 
1  thus  propitiated,  the  carpenters  went  con- 
|  tentedly   to  work. 


Laboratory  work  at  the  Paris  Medical  Col- 
lege indicates  that  tobacco  smoking  does  in- 
jure the  heart,  but  not,  as  generally  supposed, 
on  account  of  the  nicotine  present.  Tobacco 
with  various  proportions  of  nicotine  was  used 
in  the  tests,  and  the  effect  on  the  heart  was 
the  same.  Oak  leaves  were  found  to  pro- 
duce very  much  the  same  result  as  tobacco, 
and  the  conclusion  reached  was  that  the  harm- 
ful effects  are  due  to  products  of  combustion 
contained  altogether  in  smoke  of  widely  dif- 
ferent origin. 


The  Lost  Valley. 
Hush!      W  e    now    step    where    no    man    ever    trod. 
And   amidst  scenes  free   from    all  human    taint; 
Break  not  a  twig — "tis  the  garden  of  God, 

These   pictures   here  are  of  heaven-tinted   paint. 
j   This    carpet,    green,    flower-woven,    and    soft, 

Those    mountain    walls,    that    are    piercing    the 
cloud, 
Those    spruce-tree    boughs    that    are    waving    aloft, 
All  are  sacred — we  should  not  speak  aloud. 

That   picture   there,    hanging  up    on   the   wall, 

Reflects  the  light  with    its   silv'ry  sheen; 
Laughing  it  moves — 'tis  a  live  waterfall — 

Rare  in  its  frame  of  the  tenderest  green. 
This    pretty  vale — now   unpeopled,    alone — 

With     its     bird-life,     the     great     big-horns     and 
bear. 
Like  a  lost  genij  is  to  man  still  unknown; 

Its   river  runs — but   God   only  knows  where! 

Fire   not  a  gun — let   us  strike   not   a   tree — 

But  quietly    leave    this   valley    alone, 
Where  songs  are  sung  by  the  birds  that  are  free; 

All  are  happy,    amidst   mountains  of  stone. 
Harm   not   a   tbing  in    this   heavenly   spot, 

Pick  no  flowers  from  this  carpet  we've  crossed; 
Our  human  hands  here  should  leave  not  a  blot — 

This  vale  is  God's — and  to  man  has  been  lost! 
— From  "Echoes  from   the  Frontier"  by  Addison 


A  method  of  "aging"  raw  wines  and 
spirits  by  electricity,  it  is  announced,  has 
been  perfected  by  Professor  Charles  Henry 
of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  it  is  already 
being  successfully  used  in  some  of  the  Bur- 
gundy wine  districts.  The  process  is  said  to 
impart  to  liquors  the  same  properties  which 
they  acquire  by  being  kept  for  a  number  of 
years  in  cellars.  The  spirit  or  wine  is  placed 
in  a  special  receptacle  fitted  with  two  tubes 
called  "purgers,"  and  the  tubes  are  charged 
with  high-tension  electricity  at  from  60,000 
to  120,000  volts.  The  result  is  that  all  the 
bacteria,  ferments,  and  impurities  collect  in 
the  tubes  and  are  removed  and  all  further 
fermentation  stopped.  The  process  is  very- 
rapid,  and  the  cost  is  less  than  two  cents 
per  100  gallons.  Similar  experiments  are 
now  being  made  with  beer  and  essential  oils, 
but  no  results  are  announced. 


It  is  said  that  there  are  few  astrologers 
in  China,  because,  when  one  of  these  so-called 
prophets  predicts  an  event  which  does  not 
occur,  he  loses  his  head. 


ATHERTON 


Fine  corner  8 
acres,  1 235  ft. 
frontage ;  best  location ;  oaks, 
shrubs;  perfect  roads.  Price  right. 
Harrison,    872    Sutter    Street. 


Convalescent  and  Rest  Home 

Modern,  refined  surroundings,  beautifully  situ- 
ated near  Stanford  U.  iversiry.  Piivate  baths, 
best  food,  and  care.  Convenient  to  trains. 
Phone  or  write,  Mrs.  M.  Anderson,  P.  O.  Box 
32,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


ELITE 

PORTRAIT   STUDIO 


LATEST  STYLES 

SMART  POSES 

POPULAR  PRICES 


We  solicit  a  visit  from  Argonaut  readers 


207  POWELL  STREET 

Phone  Douglas  2310 
Same  building  as  Argonaut  office 


Typical  of  California 

Palace  Hotel 

Since  1875 

The  Historic  Hotel  of  San  Francisco 

NEW  MANAGEMENT  NEW  POLICY 

European  Plan  Only 
Rates  from  $2  per  day  upward 

FAIRMONT  HOTEL 

The  Most  Superbly  Situated  Hotel 
in  the  World 

Under  Same  Management 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

announces  the 

CLUB  ROOM  SPECIAL 

A  BUSY  MAN'S  LUNCHEON 

Beginning 
JANUARY  10th,  1916 

SO  CENTS 

Service  from  11:30  to  2:00 


Hotel  Oakland 

Oakland,  California 

Overlooking  Lake  Merritt  and  the  Mountains 

A  pleasing  focus  of  social  amenities  and 
public  affairs. 

European  Plan:  From  $1.50  a  day  up 
American  Plan :  From  $3.50  a  day  up 

Extraordinarily  low  rates  to  permanent  guests. 

CARL  SWORD,  Manager. 


JOSEPH'S 

Florist  and  Decorator 

Special  attention  given 
Weddings  and  Social  Events 

GRANT  AVE. 

Opposite  The  White  House 


January  1,  1916. 
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THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 

The  death  of  Heinie  Benges  occurred  on 
Friday  of  last  week,  following  an  attack  of 
pneumonia.  He  was  forty-two  years  old,  and 
since  1902  had  been  connected  with  the  Ma- 
rine Exchange.  He  was  port  captain  in 
charge  of  the  shipping  news  service  for  sev- 
eral years.  

The  San  Francisco  Securities  Company, 
holding  corporation  for  the  Merchants'  Na- 
tional Bank,  has  filed  articles  of  dissolution 
with  the  county  clerk.  The  Securities  Com- 
pany was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acting 
as  a  holding  corporation  for  the  stock  of  the 
Merchants'  National  Bank.  The  owners  of 
the  stock  have  decided  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  a  holding  company  and  for  that 
reason   the  corporation   is   being  dissolved. 


On  Christmas  Eve  appropriate  services 
were  conducted  at  the  Civic  Centre,  where 
Miss  Alice  Gentle  was  heard  in  solos,  while 
carols  were  sung  by  the  several  thousand  who 
had  assembled.  The  celebration  started  at 
7 :30  o'clock,  but  long  before  that  hour  the 
municipal  square  was  filled  with  people.  A 
huge  municipal  Christmas  tree,  brought  down 
from    the    Hetch    Hetchy    Valley,    illuminated 

I  with  thousands  of  green  and  red  incandescent 
lamps,  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the 
square.     Thousands  of  children  surrounded  it 

1     at  all  times.  

Paul  and  Louis  Verdier  of  this  city,  who 
i  are  fighting  with  the  armies  of  France,  have 
recently  received  honor  and  promotions.  Paul 
Verdier,  who  has  been  serving  with  the 
French  cavalry  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
was  decorated  with  the  Medaille  de  la  Guerre, 
and  has  also  been  promoted  from  sergeant  to 
lieutenant.  Louis  Verdier,  who  is  serving 
with  the  infantry,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant. 


C.  E.  Stone  has  been  given  the  newly- 
created  post  of  passenger  traffic  manager  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  He  will  have 
authority  over  all  of  the  passenger  business  of 
the  Hill  road,  duties  similar  to  those  exer- 
cised by  Charles  S.  Fee  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific  Company.         

The  Emporium  gave  a  Christmas  bonus  of 
double  the  usual  amount  to  its  employees. 
Those  who  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
company  for  one  year  received  two  per  cent 
of  their  year's  salary  instead  of  one  per  cent. 
Those  of  three  years'  service  received  five 
per  cent,  and  those  of  five  years  or  more  re- 
ceived seven  and  one-half  per  cent. 


George  I.  Ives,  aged  eighty  years,  one  of 
the  oldest  members  of  the  San  Francisco 
Stock  and  Bond  Exchange,  and  twice  its 
president,  died  last  Monday  at  his  home, 
1200  Taylor  Street. 


Mayor  Rolph  moved  last  Monday  into  the 
new  City  Hall.  A  formal  dedication  of  the 
building  took  place  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 
The  board  of  works  and  the  board  of  super- 
visors will  be  moved  as  soon  as  their  quar- 
ters are  finished,  but  their  rooms  are  far 
from   completed   at   the   present   time. 


The  charitable  bequests  in  the  will  of  the 
late  Timothy  Moynihan,  amounting  to  $60,- 
000,  were  held  illegal  and  void  by  Judge 
Graham  on  Monday.  Moynihan  died  in  Au- 
,  gust,  1914.  His  will  was  drawn  two  weeks 
!  before  his  death.  The  laws  of  California 
provide  that  all  charitable  bequests  made 
within  thirty  days  of  the  death  of  the  testator 
;  are  void.  Approximately  $30,000  has  already 
been  distributed  to  charitable  institutions  in 
accordance  with  the  desires  of  Moynihan. 
His  estate  was  appraised  at  $360,000. 


During  the  Christmas  holidays  all  records 
for  that  season  were  broken  by  the  postoffice. 
Ten  million  pieces  of  mail  were  handled  in 
five  days.  The  postoffice  receipts  exceeded 
that  of  December,   1914,  by  $30,000. 


More  than  2500  children,  most  of  them 
waifs  who  had  no  other  Christmas,  were  en- 
tertained as  guests  at  a  Christmas  party  in 
the  Elks'  Club,  Powell  and  Bush  Streets,  on 
Tuesday.  Last  year  the  Elks  provided  for 
1500  children,  and  they  ran  short  of  supplies. 
So  this  year  they  provided  for  all  who  might 
come.  

A  new  wage  agreement  has  been  signed  by 
the  officers  of  the  Pacific  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  and  the  District  Council 
of  Electrical  Workers,  representing  forty-six 
subordinate  unions  of  the  craft.  The  agree- 
ment is  to  last  for  a  year.  The  new  wage 
schedule  is  a  compromise  between  the  cor- 
poration and  the  unions,  whereby  improved 
working  conditions  were  conceded.  Existing 
wages  are  continued  with  no  increases. 


With  appropriate  ceremonies  the  new  City 
Hall  was  dedicated  last  Tuesday.  Mayor 
Roiph  was  the  principal  speaker  of  the  day. 
He  said  in  part :      "They  started  building  the 


old  City  Hall  in  1869.  And  they  had  not 
finished  working  on  it  in  1899,  thirty  years 
later.  It  was  originally  to  have  cost  $1,500.- 
000,  but  more  than  $5,000,000  had  been  spent 
upon  it  when  it  was  destroyed.  The  magnifi- 
cent structure  you  see  before  you  took  less 
than  three  years  to  build,  and  has  been  com- 
pleted within  the  appropriation  of  $3,500,000." 


Luther  Burbank,  the  plant  wizard,  on 
Wednesday  through  his  attorney.  Otto  Irving 
Wise,  filed  a  suit  in  the  San  Francisco  su- 
perior court  against  the  Luther  Burbank  Com- 
pany for  the  collection  of  $9775  in  two  notes 
given  him  by  the  company.  Last  Monday 
Burbank  notified  the  company  of  the  can- 
cellation of  the  contract  by  which  the  com- 
pany had  the  exclusive  right  to  sell  all  his 
products  and  marvels.  He  prohibited  further 
use  of  his  name  in  connection  with  the  com- 
pany. Said  his  attorney  in  speaking  of  the 
matter:  "The  company  agreed  to  pay  Bur- 
bank $300,000,  in  terms  of  $30,000  cash  and 
$15,000  a  year.  They  were  to  have  exclusive 
rights  to  sell  all  his  experiments.  They  paid 
bim  $30,000,  sold  stock  like  hot  cakes,  and 
never  paid  him  another  dollar.  Eurbank  has 
delayed  action  for  a  year  because  of  sympa- 
thy with  the  excellent  people  involved.  He 
has  now  canceled  the  contract,  forbidden  use 
of  his  name,  and  has  brought  suit  for  $10,00u. 
Another  suit  will  be  brought  for  $15,000. 
These  suits  are  for  arrearages." 


Six  men  were  indicted  Wednesday  night 
by  the  Luizalne  grand  jury  in  the  straw  bond 
cases.  They  are :  Joseph  Monahan,  David 
Gorman,  Owen  A-  Gilfeather,  Joseph  Shaugh- 
nessy,  George  F.  Baikley,  Frank  Ambrose. 
They  were  all  indicted  for  perjury.  The  first 
two  in  connection  with  the  Henry  Ross  bond 
case  and  ihe  rest  in  the  Joseph  Monahan 
case.  

The  claim  of  Miss  Lenor  Garcia  to  a  legacy 
of  $100,000  bequeathed  to  her  by  her  aunt, 
Mrs.  Juana  J.  Marshall,  who  died  here  two 
years  ago,  has  been  upheld  by  Superior 
Judge  Graham.  He  decided  against  a  contest 
of  the  will  and  admitted  the  testament  to  pro- 
bate. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


POST-EXPOSITION  NOTES. 


With  the  Christmas  celebration  in  the 
Court  of  the  Universe  the  curtain  was 
lowered  on  the  short  post-Exposition  special 
attractions.  A  large  tree  stood  resplendent 
in  holiday  attire,  and  during  the  afternoon 
a  programme  of  music  and  dances  was  pre- 
sented. Twenty-five  thousand  sacks  of  candy 
were  distributed  at  the  Fillmore  gate  be- 
tween the  hours  of  12  and  2  o'clock.  Chil- 
dren were  admitted  free  throughout  the  en- 
tire day  and  between  the  hours  of  12  and 
1 :30  o'clock  the  parents  with  their  little 
ones  were  also  passed  without  an  admission 
charge.  Father  D.  O.  Crowley  of  the 
Youths'  Directory  placed  the  tickets.  Mrs. 
C.  H.  Fernbach,  chairman  of  the  transporta- 
tion committee  for  the  municipal  Christmas 
trees,  was  given  16,000  tickets  by  the  United 
Railways.  

The  choicest  exhibits  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  County  Association,  recently  shown  at 
the  Exposition,  were  delivered  at  the  Expo- 
sition Auditorium  Wednesday  morning  and 
will  form  a  part  of  the  magnificent  state  ex- 
hibit which  is  being  installed  on  the  fourth 
floor.  The  San  Joaquin  display  represents 
the  products  of  Fresno,  Kings,  Madera,  Mari- 
posa, Merced,  and  San  Joaquin  counties.  Ex- 
hibits from  Humboldt  and  twenty-seven  other 
counties   will  be   installed  there   next  week. 

Today — New  Year's — will  be  observed  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  as  Fine  Arts  Da>. 
Governor  Johnson  will  be  the  principal 
speaker,  and  C.  C  Moore  will  be  master  of 
ceremonies.  A  large  attendance  is  expected 
at  the  formal  reopening  of  the  Palace  of 
Fine  Arts,  when  an  art  exhibit  which  is  said 
to  surpass  the  remarkably  successful  one  dur- 
ing the  Exposition  period  will  be  thrown 
open  with  ceremonies  of  speechmaking  and 
music.  The  new  art  exhibit  will  be  continued 
until  May  1st.  John  E.  D.  Trask,  director 
of  fine  arts,  in  a  speech  will  tell  of  his  ex- 
periences in  the  East  in  getting  new  paintings 
to  replace  those  removed  after  the  Exposi- 
tion. The  ceremonies  will  begin  at  2 :30 
o'clock.  

The  Exposition  Auditorium  in  the  Civic 
Centre  was  formally  turned  over  to  the  city 
on  Thursday  night.  The  people  of  San  Fran- 
cisco will  have  10,000  free  seats  at  their 
disposal.  The  complete  building  has  cost  $2,- 
000,000,  equally  divided  between  the  Exposi- 
tion Company  and  the  city.  The  city  paid 
$701,000  for  the  site,  and  the  Exposition 
erected  the  building  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000. 
The  city  has  spent  an  additional  $250,000  on 
the  stone  work.  President  Charles  C.  Moore 
conveyed  the  deed  on  behalf  of  the  Exposi- 
tion to  Mayor  Rolph,  representing  the  city. 
The  Auditorium  has  four  stories.  The  upper 
floor  will  be  occupied  by  the  state  exhibit, 
and  the  Exposition  offices. 


Willi  Geiger,  Germany's  new  wonder  artist, 
has  been  in  turn  an  etcher,  bull-fighter, 
painter-poet,  and  soldier.  In  Berlin  he  has 
been  called  "the  interpreter  of  world-suffer- 
ing," and  his  pictures  have  created  a  sensa- 
tion throughout  Germany. 

Charles  Upseon  Clark,  who  has  been  elecled 
director  of  the  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  at  Rome,  is  assistant  professor  of 
Latin  in  Yale  University.  The  school  tc 
which  he  is  called  is  a  branch  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy.  It  was  founded  in  1895,  is  an 
institution  for  the  higher  development  of  ad- 
vanced students  in  archaeology,  literature, 
and  ancient  art. 

Mrs.  Timothy  T.  Lew,  who  has  received 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  the 
Teachers'  College  of  Columbia  University, 
is  a  well-known  Chinese  educator,  who  was 
sent  to  Columbia  by  the  Chinese  government. 
She  possesses  eight  diplomas  and  degrees 
from  American  institutions  of  learning.  She 
is  shortly  to  return  to  China,  where  she  will 
have  supervision  over  the  kindergartens  of 
five   provinces. 

The  retirement  from  active  work  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1916,  of  Professor  Charles  Chandler, 
of  the  department  of  Latin  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  recalls  his  long  service  as  an 
instructor  in  the  university  and  elsewhere. 
He  went  to  Chicago  at  the  founding  of  the 
institution  :n  1892,  and  had  previously  been 
instructor  and  professor  of  Latin  in  Denison 
University  for  seventeen  years — a  consecu- 
tive service  of  forty  years.  He  received  both 
his  Bachelor's  and  Master's  degrees  at  the 
University  of   Michigan. 

Professor  Ulric  Dahlgren  of  Princeton 
University,  predicts  that  the  time  will  come 
when  the  luciferous  substance  of  chemical 
composition  carried  by  fireflies,  certain  fish, 
and  other  animals  will  be  used  for  illumi- 
nating houses  and  other  purposes.  He  be- 
lieves that  this  will  come  about  when  the 
nature  and  proportions  of  the  chemical  con- 
stituents of  these  substances  are  discovered, 
and  says  they  will  give  a  light  having  an 
efficiency  of  ninety-nine  per  cent,  instead  of 
the  fifteen  per  cent  produced  by  lights  now  in 
use. 

Colonel  Robert  M.  Thompson,  who  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Navy  Defense  League  of  America 
is  devoting  a  large  part  of  his  time  to  the 
work  of  urging  upon  Congress  the  need  of  a 
greater  naval  establishment,  has  been  a 
member  of  the  league  since  1902.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Annapolis  Naval  Academy  in 
the  class  of  1S69  and  has  long  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Naval  Alumni  Association.  Since 
Colonel  Thompson  has  taken  active  charge 
of  the  work  of  the  Navy  League  it  has  grown 
from  an  organization  composed  of  only  a 
few  score  New  York  men  to  its  present  pro- 
portions and  influence,  embracing  as  it  does 
more  than  60,000  patriotic  American  men 
and  women. 

Henry  A.  Wise  Wood,  member  of  the  naval 
consulting  board  recently  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  has  resigned  because 
he  disapproves  as  inadequate  for  the  coun- 
try's defense  the  naval  programme  proposed 
by  the  Administration.  He  is  the  inventor 
of  the  autoplane,  a  machine  for  making 
printing  plates  for  newspapers  theretofore 
made  by  hand,  for  which  he  received  the 
Elliott  Cresson  gold  medal  by  the  Franklin 
Institution.  He  has  also  invented  other  im- 
portant mechanisms  for  the  printing  art.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Naval  Ar- 
chitects and  Marine  Engineers,  has  written  a 
book  of  poems,  a  prose  volume  or  two,  and 
finds  time  to  edit  Flying. 

Dr.  Abraham  Jacobi,  who  has  accepted  the 
presidency  of  the  Germanistic  Society  of 
America,  to  which  he  was  elected  at 
Deutsches  House,  Columbia  University,  No- 
vember 29th,  was  identified  with  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  in  Germany,  and  in 
1851-3  was  held  in  detention  in  Berlin  and 
Cologne  for  "high  treason."  In  1853  he 
settled  in  New  York  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  practice  of  medicine.  He  has  held  many 
important  hospital  appointments  and  is  an 
honorary  member  of  many  medical  societies 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  Among  the 
books  which  he  has  written  are  "Pathology 
of  the  Thymus  Gland,"  "Therapeutics  of  In- 
fancy and  Childhood,"  and  "Intestinal 
Diseases." 

Sir  Douglas  Haig,  succeeding  Sir  John 
French  as  commander  of  the  British  forces 
in  France,  is  a  Scotsman,  fifty-four  years 
old,  and  has  been  in  the  army  since  1885. 
He  served  in  the  Soudan  and  South  African 
campaigns,  winning  distinguished  honors  and 
promotions.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
war  he  was  general  officer  commanding  at 
Aldershot  and  afterward  was  made  com- 
mander of  the  First  Army.  At  the  battle 
of  the  Aisne  his  conduct  was  described  by 
Field  Marshal  Sir  John  French  as  "bold, 
skillful,  and  decisive."  In  November  of  last 
year  Sir  Douglas,  then  a  lieutenant-general, 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general  for  dis- 
tinguished    service     in     the     field.      "Cavalry 


Studies,"     an     important     work     m     military 
circles,   is  from  his  pen. 

William  J.  Flynn,  chief  of  the  Federal  se- 
cret service,  the  man  responsible  for  un- 
earthing so  much  of  the  foreign  spy  system 
as  has  been  given  publicity  of  late,  is  a  na- 
tive of  New  York,  and  save  for  six  months 
has  been  in  the  government  service  since 
1897.  During  1910-11  he  reorganized  the 
New  York  detective  bureau  and  then  returned 
to  government  service.  He  began  life  as  a 
plumber,  but  cherished  a  desire  to  be  a  de- 
tective. Soon  after  being  appointed  to  the 
secret  service  he  became  a  division  chief  and 
was  assigned  to  the  Pittsburgh  division.  He 
was  transfened  to  New  York  in  1900  and 
later  was  assigned  to  the  task  of  safeguard- 
ing the  Russian  and  Japanese  peace  commis- 
sioners at  Portsmouth. 


Famous  as  a  landmark  for  over  200  years, 
Baker's  chop  house  has  closed  its  doors  in 
London.  This  historic  gathering-place  of 
festive  souls  was  built  on  Lombard  Street, 
soon  after  the  great  fire  in  1666.  It  is  said 
that  the  original  Baker,  who  gave  the  name 
to  the  place,  was  once  the  head  man  at 
Lloyd's  coffee  house  near  by,  although  it  is 
150  years  since  any  Baker  has  had  anything 
to  do  with  it.  Baker's  always  kept  the  old- 
fashioned  'willow  pattern"  plate  and  pewter 
mugs.  It  is  recorded  that  in  this  house  the 
London  Missionary  Society  was  organized  in 
1784. 

«•» 

The  plant  witch-hazel  acquired  its  name 
in  times  when  magic,  black  art,  sorcery, 
necromancy,  and  witchcraft  were  popular.  A 
forked  branch  of  witch-hazel  carried  hori- 
zontally in  the  hands,  was  believed  to  turn 
downward  as  it  passed  over  a  hidden  vein 
of  water,  thereby  saving  the  time  and  labor 
necessary  in  prospecting. 


Two  of  the  most  recent  publications  of  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company  which  have 
reached  second  printings  are  Richard  Fryce's 
"David  Penstephen"  and  Alice  Freeman 
Palmer's  "A  Marriage  Cycle." 

DIVIDEND  NOTICES. 

MUTUAL  SAVINGS  BANK  OF  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO, 706  Market  Street,  opposite  Third.— 
For  the  half-year  ending  December  31,  1915,  a 
dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four 
(4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all  savings  deposits, 
payable  on  and  after  Monday,  January  3,  1916. 
Dividends  not  called  for  are  added  to  and  bear 
the  same  rate  ot  interest  as  the  principal  from 
Tanuary    1,    1916. 

C.    B.    HOBSON,    Cashier. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SO- 
CIETY (the  German  Bank),  526  California 
Street;  Mission  Branch,  corner  Mission  and 
Twenty-First  Streets;  Richmond  District  Branch, 
corner  Clement  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue; 
Haight  Street  Branch,  corner  Haight  and  Bel- 
vedere Streets. — For  the  half-year  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1915,  a  dividend  has  been  declared 
at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum 
on  all  deposits,  payable  on  and  after  Monday, 
January  3,  1916.  Dividends  not  called  for  are 
added  to  the  deposit  account  and  earn  divi- 
dends   from   January    1,    1916. 

GEORGE    TOURNY,    Manager. 


HUMBOLDT      SAVINGS      BANK,     783      Market 
Street,    near    Fourth. — For    the    half-year    ending 
December    31,     1915,    a    dividend    has    been    de- 
clared   at    the    rate    of    four    (4)     pe.- 
annum    on    all    savings  deposits,    p 
after  Monday,  January  3,    1916.      D 
called   for  are  added   to  and  bear 
of    interest    as    the    principal     fr"- 
1916.  H.   C.   KLEVESAil. 
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W.  D.  Fenllimore    _  ^       ,  f    A.  R   Fennimore 

'  '3.  W    Davi3   /  /, 
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Beginning  Monday.  January  3d  to  Sth.a  fac- 
tory n.-presni.tativc  will  demonstrate  and  fully 
explain  the  most  wonderful  of  all  hearing  de- 
vices, the 

LITTLE  GEM  EAR  PHONE 

Awarded  highest  award  P.  P.  I.  E. 

California  Optical  Co. 

"L1/"1  ?tr"1     [   San  Francisco 
2508  Mission  St.    \ 

1221  Broadway,  Oakland 


Eames   Tricycle    Co. 

Manufacturers  of 
Invalid  Rolling  Chairs  for  all  purposes 
SELF-PROPELLING  TRICYCLE  CHAIRS 

FOR  THE   DISABLED 
Invalid    Chairs    wholesale 
and  retail  and  for  rent. 
1714  Market  Slreel  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Park  2940 
1202  S.  Main     -     -     LOS  ANGELES 


^  AUSTRALIA 

OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO'S  splendid  10.000  ton  twin-screw 
American  Steamers"SIERRA","SONOMA",',VENTURA" 
(rated  Lloyds  100A1).  Sailintts every  2 1  days.  SYDNEY 
8t return  via  SAMOA  and  HONOLULU  $337.50  1st.  CI.,  in- 
cluding CHINA-JAPAN  $575.00.  To  HONOLULU  $65.00. 
Rtfjue  folders  free.  /        J^     j8>  ry,    g_  f^  29 

flllMICLl  673MarketSt...-.F.Cal. 

SVDNEV  SHORT  UNE 


THE    SCENIC    LINE 

Direct  to 

SACRAMENTO,  DIXON,  WOODLAND,  MARYS- 
V1LLL  COLUSA,  GR1DLEY,  0ROV1LLE  and  CHICO 

Automatic  Block  Signals.  Observation  Cars, 
Rock  Ballasted  Koad-Bed. 

Through  Observation  Car  service  between 
Chico.  Marysville  and  Bay  Cities  in  connection 
with  Northern  Electric  Railway. 

Write  for  descriptive  folder. 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

San  Francisco  Depot— Key  Route  Ferry 
Oakland  Depot— 40th  and  Shafter  Ave. 


Commencing 
DECEMBER  5 

AND  DAILY  THEREAFTER 


With  through   Standard  and  Tourist 
Sleepers  for 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 
DENVER 
CHICAGO 
KANSAS  CITY         ST.  LOUIS 


Leaves 

15 

A.M. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 


Arrives 
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30 

P.M. 


The  Pacific  Express 


8 


for  Feather  River  Canyon 
Points  and  Salt  Lake  City 

1  C  l.v.  San  Francisco  At 
P.M. 


8 


00 

A.M. 


TICKET  OFFICES 

665  MARKET  STREET 
UNION  FERRY  STATION 

I'honu  Butter  1661 

1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND 

Phone  Oakland  13'2 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

She — He's  a  man  of  a  few  words.  He — 
Incessantly  repeated,  however. — Albany  Ar- 
gus. 

"How  do  you  know  that  Chaucer  dictated 
to  a  stenographer?"  "Look  at  the  spelling.7* 
— Columbia  Jester. 

Brown — Back  to  town  again  ?  I  thought 
you  were  a  farmer.  Green — You  made  the 
same   mistake   I   did. — Judge. 

"What  was  the  longest  sentence  you  ever 
heard,  old  man?"  "I  now  pronounce  you 
man  and  wife." — Florida  Times-Union. 

Hoyle — My  dentist  was  a  German  reservist. 
He  is  righting  for  the  Fatherland.  Doyle — 
Administering  gas,  I  presume? — Town  Topics. 

He — There  goes  the  honestest  girl  in  the 
world.  She — How's  that  ?  He — She  won't 
even  take  a  kiss  without  returning  it. — Peli- 
can. 

"Could  you  lend  me  a  dollar,  old  man?" 
"Certainly  !  I  could  do  lots  of  things  I  have 
no  intention  of  doing.  Nice  day,  isn't  it?" — 
Judge. 

Discontented  Wife — Several  of  the  men 
whom  I  refused  when  I  married  you  are 
richer  than  you  are  now.  Husband — That's 
why. — Boston    Traveler. 

First  Frosh — My  father  has  a  fine  cedar 
chest.  Second  Frosh — 'Snothing.  My  father 
is  a  veteran  and  has  a  hickory  leg. — Dart- 
mouth  J  ack-o' -Lantern. 

Fair  Maiden  (stranded  on  sandbar  by  in- 
coming tide) — I  knew  some  succor  would 
come  !  Would -Be  Rescuer — If  I'm  a  sucker 
you  can   stay  there. — Penn  State  Froth. 

John — The  French  have  gained  four  hun 
dred  metres  from  the  enemy.  Auntie — How 
splendid  !  That  should  help  to  put  a  stop  Lo 
these  dreadful  gas  attacks. — Liverpool  Mer- 
cury. 

Her  Father — The  fact  is  I  can  not  give  my 
daughter  a  dowry  just  at  present.  Suitor — 
That's  all  right,  sir.  I  can  love  her  for  her- 
self alone  in  the  meantime. — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"Now,"  said  the  professor  of  chemistry, 
"under  what  combination  is  gold  most  quickly 
released?"  The  student  pondered  a  moment. 
"I  know,  sir,"  he  answered.  "Marriage." — 
Dallas   News. 

"What  did  you  say  your  business  was  ?" 
"I  am  a  critic."  "You  criticize  people?" 
"You  might  say  so,  yes."  "And  do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  you  get  paid  for  that?" — Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 

"What  is  your  boy  studying  at  school 
now?"  "Jedgin',"  replied  Farmer  Corntossel, 
"from  the  way  he  keeps  remindin'  me  of  ex- 
penses, I  should  say  it  was  mostly  arithme- 
tic."— Washington   Star. 

"I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  my  argu- 
ments are  correct,"  said  the  earnest  man. 
"Well,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum,  "it's  a  good 
start.  You've  got  one  man  converted,  any- 
how."— Topeka  Journal. 

First  Recruit — What  do  you  think  of  the 
major,  Bill?  Second  Recruit — 'E's  a  change- 
able kind  o'  bloke.  Last  night  I  says  to  'im, 
"Oo  goes  there?"  an'  'e  says,  "Friend!"  an' 
today  'e  'ardly  knows  me. — Punch. 

She  (nestling  closer,  while  sitting  out  dance 
in  conservatory) — It's  true,  isn't  it,  that  it's 
love  that  makes  the  world  go  round ?  He 
(dull,  and  slightly  tipsy) — Blest  if  I  didn't 
think  it  was  that  beastly  champagne. — Vanity 
Fair. 

"Seems  to  think  well  of  himself,  eh?"  "Do 
you  know  what  kind  of  a  fellow  he  is  ?" 
"Tell  me."  "He  takes  stock  of  himself  a 
dozen  times  a  day  for  fear  he'll  overlook 
some  of  his  good  points." — Birmingham  Age- 
Herald. 

"I  verily  believe  that  inanimate  things 
sometimes  enter  into  the  spirit  of  a  festal  oc- 
casion." "I  know  it.  Last  night,  when  I 
was  going  to  a  blowout  my  automobile  chimed 
in  with  a  couple  of  its  own." — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

"Would  your  wife  vote   for  you  as   a  can- 
]  didate  for  office?"     "I  don't  think  there's  any 
|  use  of  my  bothering  my  head  about  that,"  re- 
j  plied    Mr.    Meekton.      "I    don't   believe    Hen- 
rietta would  let  me  run  in  the  first  place." — 
Washington  Star. 

"Did  you  hear  about  the  defacement  of 
Mr.  Skinner's  tombstone?"  asked  Mr.  Brown 
a  few  days  after  the  funeral  of  that  eminent 

j  captain  of  industry.  "No,  what  was  it?"  in- 
quired   his    neighbor,    curiously.      "Some    one 

I  sdded  the  word  'friends'  to  the  epjtaph." 
"What     was     the     epitaph?"      "'He     did     his 

,  best."  " — Life. 

"No  use,"  said  the  actor  peevishly,  "I  sim- 
ply can't  take  this  part.  If  I  do  I  have  to 
die  in  the  first  act."  "Sure  you  do.  What 
are  you  kicking  about  ?"  asked  the  manager 
cheerfully.  "You  die  a  respectable  death, 
!  don't    you?      If    you    ever    had    a    chance    to 


come  on  in  the  second  act  you'd  get  killed." 
— Xezv  York  Times. 

Parke — You  know,  I  wish  I  had  some  real 
occupation  that  I  knew  was  going  to  take  up 
a   large   part   of  my  time   for   the   rest   of  my 


life.      Lane — Why   don't    you    start    a    lawsuit 
in  New  York. — Life. 

Wife — Have  you  shut  up  everything  for  the 
night?  Husband  (meekly) — I'm  sorry  to  say, 
dear,  that  I  haven't. — Nezv  York  Sun. 


WE  WISH  YOU 
A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 

CJ  May  it  usher  in  an  era  of  pros- 
perity for  you;  may  1916  be  very 
good  to  you. 

^  And  may  you  decide  for  conven- 
ience and  protection  to  place  your 
valuable  documents  in  a  safe  de- 
posit box,  such  as  you  can  rent 
from  the  Crocker  Vaults.  $4  a  year 
up. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 


Crocker  Building 


Post  and  Market  Sts. 


UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


California  to  Chicago 

Just  remember 

—four    daily  transcontinental    trains    to    Kansas 
City  and  Chicago — a  quick  way  to  New  York. 

The  California  Limited,  departs  11:55  p.m. 

— exclusively  first  class. 

The  Navajo,  departs  8:00  p.m. 

— a  fast  train,  carries  both  standard  and  tourist 
sleepers. 

The  Overland,  departs  9:00  a,m. 

— The  old  standby  for  years — first  and  second 
class. 

The  Missionary,  departs  9:00  a.m. 

— runs  via  Belen  cut-off — fast,  too — for  both 
first  and  second  class  travel  to  Houston  and 
New  Orleans. 


They  all  take  you  througlCjlie  most 
interesting  part  of  the  great  South- 
•Tuest.  You  see  the  ancient  Indian 
Pueblos.  Stopovers  allo-tved  for 
Petrified  Forest  and  Grand  Canyon. 


SantaFe 

%  ¥ 


Santa  Fe  City  Offices : 

673  Market  St..S.F., 
rf*    Phone  Kearny  315 
Market  Street  Ferry 
Phone  Kearny  49S0 
1218  Broadway,  Oakland 
Phone  Lakeside  425 
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Prohibition — and  a  Pertinent  Query. 

Tlie  Portland  Oregonian  of  January  1st  thus  sum- 
marizes the  situation  as  related  to  the  oncoming,  fixed 
for  that  date,  of  the  rule  of  prohibition : 

Saloons  are  preparing  to  retire  from  business. 

A  minor  fraction  announce  that  they  will  continue  as  soft- 
drink   emporiums  and  refreshment  stands. 

Wholesale  iiquor  houses  advertise  that  they  will  dispose  of 
their  stocks,  while  some  of  them  will  reopen  as  mail-order 
houses  in  San  Francisco. 

Citizens  are  storing  away  in  private  cellars  considerable 
quantities  of  liquors. 

One  brewery — and  perhaps  more — is  preparing  to  manufac- 
ture a  near-beer,  containing  less  than  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  alcohol. 

Peace  officers  and  prosecuting  attorneys  are  getting  ready 
to  enforce  the  law. 

Private  clubs  are  selling  their  supplies,  and  will  not  under- 
take to  maintain  locker  systems  or  otherwise  to  dispense 
liquors  under  any  kind   of  subterfuge. 

Rental  agencies  say  that  rents  have  not  been  lowered  in 
downtown  districts,  and  that  there  is  fair  inquiry  for  desir- 
able leases. 

One  large  saloon — and  perhaps  others — announces  it  will 
keep   open   as  a  resort  for  workingmen. 

The   saloonless    citizen   who    feels    that   he   must   have    his 


toddy,  or  his  beer,  or  his  wine,  is  informing  himself  as  to 
where  and  how  to  get  the  two  quarts  of  spirituous  liquors  or 
twenty-four  quarts  of  beer  permitted  under  the  law. 

Very  pertinently,  the  Oregonian  proceeds: 

All  these  things  are  obvious  to  any  observer.  But  has  any 
one  seen  a  concerted  and  intelligent  movement  by  the  workers 
for  prohibition  who  were  so  vociferously  anxious  before  the 
last  election  about  the  habitue  of  the  saloon  to  provide  a 
substitute  "where  the  man-of-the-street,  searching  for  light, 
warmth,   comfort,   and  companionship,   may  be  cared   for? 


Bond  or  Free? 

After  a  full,  fair,  open  trial  before  judge  and  jury  in 
the  superior  court  of  Los  Angeles,  Matthew  A. 
Schmidt,  charged  with  complicity  with  the  McNamaras 
in  the  Times  massacre  of  three  years  ago,  was  con- 
victed last  week.  So  complete  and  conclusive  was  the 
testimony  that  it  took  only  thirty  minutes  for  the  jury- 
to  agree  upon  and  report  a  verdict.  Nobody  who  gave 
attention  to  the  trial  even  in  the  brief  reports  given  by 
the  daily  newspapers — brief  in  deference  to  labor-union 
sensibilities — had  the  slightest  doubt  of  Schmidt's  guilt. 
The  possibility  of  acquittal  hinged  wholly  upon  another 
possibility,  namely,  that  of  bias  or  terror  on  the  part  of 
a  jury  under  open  threats  of  reprisal  made  by  certain 
labor  leaders,  organized  labor  having  openly  made  the 
cause  of  Schmidt  its  own. 

Concurrently  with  the  conviction  of  Schmidt  there 
arose  a  growl  from  certain  resentful  unionists,  notably 
from  one  Olaf  Tveitmoe,  himself  openly  charged  as  a 
participant  in  incidents  ieading  up  to  the  Times  mas- 
sacre. "The  conviction  of  Schmidt ;"  declares  Tveit- 
moe, "means  ten  years  of  warfare."  There  was  more 
to  the  same  effect,  namely,  that  organized  labor  in 
California  and  elsewhere  in  its  resentment  because  a 
member  of  its  guild  has  been  brought  to  book  under 
due  process  of  law  for  a  crime  of  utmost  ferocity 
will  wage  war  upon  society.  Of  the  methods  of 
the  threatened  war  recent  history,  including  the  Times 
massacre,  leaves  little  question.  It  will  be  a  war 
of  selfish  and  class  interest,  prosecuted  in  the  spirit 
of  reprisal  and  marked  by  cruelties  in  multiplied 
forms.  Society,  according  to  Mr.  Tveitmoe,  is  to  be 
taught  the  lesson  that  in  dealing  with  the  crimes  of 
unionism  it  must  shut  its  eyes  to  outrage  and  submit 
to  violation  of  the  codes  alike  of  justice,  humanity, 
legality. 

Here  we  have  an  open  challenge  on  the  part  of  a 
private  association  to  the  institution  of  organized  so- 
ciety— of  society  organized  under  the  common  stand- 
ards of  civilization  and  in  support  of  the  accepted 
principles  of  justice  among  men.  The  association 
which  presents  this  challenge  through  a  notoriously 
criminal  spokesman  claims  privilege  to  regulate  the  so- 
cial order  in  its  private  behoof.  It  demands  monopoly 
of  labor  and  it  declares  penalization  against  whom- 
ever or  whatever  defies  its  edicts.  If  any  workman  has 
the  temerity  to  pursue  any  labor  of  his  choice  and  upon 
his  own  contract,  if  he  declines  to  submit  to  taxation 
by  unionism  and  to  yield  obedience  to  its  orders — in 
brief  if  he  elects  to  stand  as  a  free  man,  rejecting  the 
slave  code  of  organized  labor,  he  is  to  be  subjected  to 
brutal  reprisals  and  enforcements.  He  may  be  driven 
from  his  work;  be  beaten  by  union  agents  or  shot  in 
the  back;  his  house  may  be  burned  over  his  head;  his 
family  may  be  subject  to  any  and  every  form  of  insult 
and  injury.  All  this  to  the  end  that  he  may  be  broken 
or  starved  into  submission,  or  destroyed,  as  were  the 
workmen  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  office.  If'  em- 
ployers of  labor  elect  to  operate  their  establishments 
free  from  the  dictation  of  this  arrogant  association, 
they  likewise  are  to  be  subject  to  penalties.  Their  por- 
tion is  to  be  the  torch,  the  dynamite  bomb,  the  mid- 
night assassin.  If  the  courts  of  justice  shall  direct  the 
punishment  of  any  criminal  having  the  favor  of  or- 
ganized labor,  then  a  remorseless  war  is  to  be  waged 
upon  society,  for  it  is  one  of  the  demands  of  unionism 


that  its  agents  shall  have  license  to  destroy  property, 
to  maim,  and  to  murder  unchecked  and  unpunished. 
Mr.  Tveitmoe  puts  the  matter  bluntly.  At  least  he  does 
not  mince  words.  "The  conviction  of  Schmidt,"  he 
says,  "means  ten  years  of  warfare." 

Here  we  have  it,  men  and  brethren,  in  unequivocal 
form.  Mr.  Tveitmoe  speaks  by  authority.  He  is  the 
official  representative  of  a  brutally  determined  associa- 
tion. His  personal  history  is  a  further  guaranty  of 
what  he  stands  for.  He  is  plainly  understandable.  He 
puts  the  issue  fairly  before  the  country.  Now,  are  we 
a  free  people  or  are  we  a  people  under  the  whip  of  a 
selfish  and  remorseless  tyranny?  It  is  the  old,  old 
question,  men  and  brethren  of  California  and  the 
United  States,  are  we  a  nation  of  free  men  or  are  we  a 
nation  of  slaves?         . » 

The  President's  Private  Friend. 

Colonel  House  of  Texas,  a  private  friend  of  the 
President,  has  for  the  second  time  within  a  few  months 
been  despatched  to  Europe  on  a  diplomatic  mission. 
This  time  the  purpose  is  more  or  less  frankly  declared. 
It  is  to  visit  our  several  ambassadors  in  Europe  and 
give  them  the  "atmosphere"  of  the  presidential  mind 
with  respect  to  the  war  and  other  matters ;  and  inci- 
dentally to  look  in  on  the  various  chancellories. 

This  incident  exhibits  a  curious  phase  of  our  Presi- 
dent's very  curious  mind.  It  betrays  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  official  advisers  and  an  inveterate  propensity 
to  seek  information  and  counsel  outside  official  lines. 
Mr.  Wilson  appears  to  place  less  trust  in  the  judgment 
of  the  men  he  has  sent  to  foreign  countries  as  ambassa- 
dors and  ministers  than  in  private  friends  and  chance 
acquaintances,  specially  commissioned  and  privately  in- 
structed. It  will  be  remembered  that  in  dealing  with 
Mexico  the  President  paid  little  heed  to  official  coun- 
sels supplied  by  officials  of  experience,  standing,  and 
special  qualification  for  getting  at  the  inside  of  things, 
preferring  the  reports  of  envoys  privately  commis- 
sioned. He  sent  to  the  City  of  Mexico  one  Lind,  a 
Swede  who  spoke  no  Spanish  and  whose  English  was 
none  too  precise,  and  accepted  his  counsels  against  those 
of  our  ambassador  to  Mexico  and  a  whole  corps  of  con- 
suls long  and  closely  acquainted  with  Mexican  affairs. 
Again  he  sent  to  the  northern  and  western  sphere  of 
Mexican  disturbance  a  crack-brained  eccentric,  half 
college  professor,  half  preacher,  with  no  experience  or 
acquaintance  qualifying  him  to  deal  with  international 
problems.  Now  he  sends  to  Europe,  specially  com- 
missioned to  investigate  and  instruct  our  ambassadors, 
a  private  friend  who  in  his  own  home  is  known  only  as 
a  promoter  and  whose  whole  distinction  lies  in  the  fact 
that  he  is  supposed  to  have  a  key  to  Mr.  Wilson's  side 
door. 

This  policy  somewhat  strangely  accords  with  the 
President's  declared  ideas  of  New  Democracy,  New 
Freedom,  or  whatever  he  calls  it.  And  by  the  same 
token  it  strangely  accords  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  Constitution  puts  the  business  of 
international  relationships  under  a  dual  responsibility. 
The  President  is  to  name  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
the  like,  subject  to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
No  such  officer  is  known  to  the  Constitution  as  a  presi- 
dential envoy  set  above  our  foreign  representatives 
and  thrust  between  them  and  their  duties.  The  Presi- 
dent's method  smacks  of  kingcraft — kingcraft  of  an 
outworn  tradition.  No  king  of  today  would  ever  think 
of  putting  a  private  envoy  over  his  official  representa- 
tives, thus  overriding  his  ministry  and  taking  the  ad- 
justment of  foreign  affairs  into  his  own  hands. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this  habit  of  despatching 
private   commissioners  to   instruct  our   representatives 
or  to  treat  with  foreign  chancellories  over  their  heads 
involves  serious  belittlement  of  the  ambassador- 
It    reduces    regularly    commissioned    officia1- 
ceremonial  functionaries.     It  effectively  di  - 
standing  and  cuts  from  under  them  their  di 
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practice  is  obviously  illegitimate,  obviously  improper. 
If  the  President 'believes  Colonel  House  or  John  Lind 
or  any  other  man  preeminently  suited  for  the  work  of 
diplomacy  he  ought,  subject  to  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  to  give  him  a  definite  official  status. 

In  explanation  of  Colonel  House's  mission.  Washing- 
ton gossip  has  it  that  Ambassador  Page,  who  represents 
our  government  at  London,  has  lost  his  standing  with 
the  President.  If  this  be  so,  then  Mr.  Page  should  be 
replaced  by  some  man  in  Mr.  Wilson's  confidence.  But 
it  may  be  said  that  if  Mr.  Page  is  a  diplomatic  failure, 
the  President  has  only  himself  to  blame.  There  was 
never  any  public  reason  for  his  appointment.  An  ex- 
cellent publisher  and  a  fine  man  personally,  Mr.  Page 
had  no  real  background  and  no  experience  quali- 
fying him  for  the  highest  post  in  the  diplomatic  sphere. 
If  it  be  said  that  the  President  was  under  motives 
of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Page  for  personal  support  prior  to 
his  election,  the  answer  is  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  no 
right  to  pay  his  private  political  debts  after  this 
fashion.  Gratitude  has  its  limitations,  a  fact  which  the 
President  should  know  as  well  as  any  man  living, 


Exit  Henry  Ford. 

With  the  subsidence  of  the  laughter  invoked  by  Mr. 
Ford  there  come  considerations  of  a  graver  kind.  It 
matters  not  at  all  that  the  expedition  should  fail. 
Failure  may  be  honorable  and  the  presage  of  success. 
Failure  of  some  kind,  at  some  time,  has  been  the  usual 
lot  of  the  great.  But  here  is  a  failure  that  is  hu- 
miliating and  disgraceful,  a  failure  begun  in  almost 
incredible  silliness  and  ended  in  retreat  and  cowardice. 
For  Mr.  Ford  has  not  even  courage.  Nor  has  Mr. 
Aked..  The  sanitarium  receives  them  both  before  a 
shot  has  been  fired,  and  the  poor  chattering  bandar  log 
whom  they  were  supposed  to  lead  are  left  disconsolate 
to  their  ice-cream  and  cakes.  George  Brandes.  an  in- 
ternational figure  strongly  predisposed  to  favor  every- 
thing that  is  of  good  repute,  describes  the  Ford  party 
as  a  "voyaging  lunatic  asylum."  He  says  it  was 
equipped  only  with  ''commonplaces  about  peace,  hu- 
manity, and  justice."  He  says  that  it  has  made  peace 
ridiculous,  and  he  says  also,  and  in  polite  words,  that  it 
has  made  America  ridiculous. 

And  there  lies  the  sting  of  the  whole  bad  business. 
That  is  precisely  what  it  has  done.  It  has  made 
America  ridiculous.  All  the  world  heard  the  shrill 
clamor  of  applause  with  which  this  menagerie  set  sail, 
and  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  that  the  enterprise 
should  assume  a  national  guise.  Mr.  Brandes  says  he 
always  believed  that  American  millionaires  were  clever 
— until  now.  Evidently  he  considers  Mr.  Ford  to  be  a 
typical  American ;  and  he  can  hardly  be  blamed. 
Doubtless  he  regards  the  remainder  of  the  "voyaging 
lunatic  asylum"  as  typical  Americans.  Doubtless  Eu- 
rope thinks  the  same  and  shrugs  its  shoulders  with  a 
sneer. 

We  have  ourselves  to  thank  for  this.  We  may  be 
said  to  have  created  Mr.  Ford  by  our  silly  adulation. 
We  knew  that  he  had  not  a  single  qualification  for 
anything  whatever  except  the  making  of  a  cheap  and 
ugly  automobile.  We  fed  his  vanity  with  our  defer- 
ences until  he  became  a  conceited  nuisance,  an  inflated 
bladder  of  self-esteem.  His  friend  Mr.  Nimmo,  editor 
of  the  Detroit  Saturday  Night,  speaks  of  his  "almost 
boundless  ignorance  on  almost  every  subject  of  human 
knowledge  outside  of  his  mechanical  specialties."  He 
has  had  no  education  and  "has  read  less  than  the  average 
schoolboy."  He  can  not  even  spell,  and  his  ridiculous 
utterances  on  any  and  every  problem  of  the  day  are 
what  others  say  for  hirh,  and  write  for  him,  and  think 
for  him.  Chauncey  Depew  says  that  Mr.  Ford  is  en- 
gaged in  "a  struggle  for  the  front  page,"  which  is 
exactly  true.  It  is  a  struggle  that  is  common  enough, 
and  it  is  the  curse  of  public  life.  But  there  would 
have  been  no  front  page  for  Mr.  Ford  if  the  public 
had  been  less  intent  upon  tin  gods  and  tawdry  pre- 
tenders and  hysterical  mountebanks. 

Air.  Nimmo  says  everything  that  he  can  say  for  his 
Friend.  He  says  that  he  has,  or  had,  a  sweet  and 
lovable  disposition,  that  he  is  generous  and  philan- 
thropic, and  that  his  motives  may  be  entirely  good. 
But,  add-  Mr.  Nimmo,  "there  has  been  an  extraordi- 
nary change  in  Henry  Ford  in  the  past  year — from  the 
time,  be  it  noted,  that  President  Wilson  sent  for  him 
to  interpret  the  State  of  the  country.  Mr.  Ford,  we 
understand,  neither  added  to  nor  subtracted  from  the 
•urn  of  the  President's  knowledge,  but  he  came  home 

changed  man.  Before  that  fateful  day  he  was  always 
modest  in  expressing  an  opinion  about  things  he  did 


not  know  or  understand,  thus  conserving  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  leisure  hours  for  other  things ;  but  since 
then  he  seems  to  have  been  talking  with  increasing 
velocity  and  variety." 

There  we  have  the  whole  story  in  a  nutshell,  the 
story  of  a  good  and  commonplace  man  ruined  and 
damned  by  flattery,  first  humiliating  himself  and  then 
the  nation,  intoxicated  with  vanity,  giddy  with  conceit. 
Why  did  the  President  send  for  Mr.  Ford  "to  inter- 
pret the  state  of  the  country"?  What  did  Mr.  Ford 
know  about  the  state  of  the  country?  What  could  he 
know?  He  says  himself  that  he  has  only  voted  six 
times  in  his  life  and  then  under  the  compulsion  of  Ills' 
wife.  He  cared  so  little  for  "the  state  of  the  country" 
that  he  would  not  even  walk  to  the  polls.  What  an 
unbelievable  illumination  on  our  methods  of  govern- 
ment. An  illiterate  man  without  sense  of  citizenship 
or  electoral  duty*  makes  a  popular  automobile  and  forth 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States  gravely  con- 
sults him  on  "the  state  of  the  country."  Evidently  it 
was  the  beginning  of  a  modern  "rake's  progress."  If 
Mr.  Ford  might  be  consulted  by  the  President  on  the 
state  of  the  country  why  not  consult  him  also  on 
science,  art,  sociology,  armaments,  hygiene,  babies, 
penology,  and  the  fourth  dimension?  Why  draw  the 
line  anywhere?  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  line  was  not 
drawn  anywhere  until  at  last  we  see  this  poor  haunted 
man  with  the  final  obsession  of  world  salvation,  and  a 
whole  continent  laughing  consumedly  at  him  and — 
at  us.  t 

The  Wilsons. 

The  Washington  gossips  have  their  heads  close  to- 
gether these  days  speculating  about  the  coming  social 
policy  of  the  White  House  under  the  new  conditions 
brought  about  by  the  President's  marriage.  Up  to  now 
the  Wilson  administration  has  played  shy  of  conven- 
tional social  obligations.  The  inauguration  ball,  a  tra- 
dition of  half  a  century,  was  vetoed  by  the  new  Presi- 
dent's family.  And  there  was  another  departure  from 
the  conventional  programme  when  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Wilson  sidestepped  the  New  Year's  reception  by 
absenting  themselves  from  Washington.  Before  the 
second  New  Year's  day  came  around  Mrs.  Wilson  died 
and  the  White  House  family  were,  conventionally,  in 
mourning.  This  last  New  Year's  day  came  within  the 
honeymoon  period,  therefore  was  left  unmarked  by 
the  customary  festivities.  Up  to  date  the  hospitalities 
of  the  White  House  have  practically  been  nil  except 
for  official  affairs  dictated  by  international  custom  and 
so  connected  with  the  duty  of  the  head  of  the  nation 
to  representatives  of  foreign  powers. 

Since  the.  first  Mrs.  Wilson's  death  the  responsibili- 
ties of  hostess  of  the  White  House  have  fallen  either 
upon  Miss  Margaret  Wilson,  the  President's  only  un- 
married daughter,  or  Miss  Helen  Bones,  his  niece. 
Neither  is  disposed  to  social  activities.  And  they  have 
given  to  the  conventional  period  of  mourning  the 
fullest  possible  interpretation.  In  fact,  the  social  func- 
tions of  the  White  House  have  now  for  more  than  a 
year  been  carried  on  only  after  a  perfunctory  and 
trivial  fashion. 

But  now  comes  upon  the  scene  a  young  and  pre- 
sumably ambitious  woman,  with  the  presumable  sup- 
port of  an  exhilarated  bridegroom.  Washington  is 
curious  to  know — indeed  Washington  is  profoundly 
interested  in — what  is  going  to  happen.  There  is 
special  interest  in  the  fact  that,  the  new  mistress  of 
the  White  House  has  long  been  associated  with  emi- 
nently respectable  but  unofficial  Washington  life.  Will 
she  seek  to  override  custom  and  bring  to  a  place  in  the 
sun  her  old  and  established  relationships,  or  in  moving 
up  will  she  likewise  move  out  and  make  herself  part 
of  the  privileged  order  of  things?  Will  she  seek  to 
change  the  atmosphere  of  the  White  House  by  substi- 
tuting gayety  and  brilliaticy  for  the  quiet  and  gloom  of 
professorial  austerity? 

The  first  notable  change  in  the  domestic  organiza- 
tion of  the  President's  household  comes  in  the  form 
of  the  transfer  of  Dr.  Cary  T.  Grayson,  U.  S.  N., 
from  his  post  as  presidential  physician  to  other  duties. 
Dr.  Grayson  has  entered  a  class  for  post-graduate  study 
in  the  Polyclinic  Hospital,  and  his  home  in  the  im- 
mediate future  is  not  to  be  Washington,  but  New  York. 
This  means  the  selection  of  some  other  physician  for 
the  President.  There  is  a  romantic  story  behind  this 
change.  Dr.  Grayson,  it  appears,  was  an  admirer  of 
Mrs.  Wilson  in  the  days  when  she  was  the  Widow 
Gait.  In  truth  the  association  was  so  marked  that 
there  would  have  been  less  surprise  if  the  physician 


and  not  the  President  had  become  the  party  of  the  first 
part.  How  little  or  how  much  there  may  be  in  this 
story  probably  nobody  will  ever  know.  But  it  is  a 
significant  fact  that  coincidentally  with  the  President's 
marriage  Dr.  Grayson,  his  closest  associate  since  he 
entered  the  White  House,  has  sought  another  sphere 
of  duty. 

Another  change  in  the  domestic  setting  of  the  White 
House  is  implied  in  the  practical  retirement  of  Miss 
Margaret  Wilson  and  Miss  Bones.  It  is  announced 
that  these  ladies  are  arranging  seriously  to  take  up 
settlement  work  in  Greenwich  Village.  The  statement 
that  Miss  Margaret  is  no  longer  to  live  at  the  White 
House  is  denied.  But  the  probable  fact  is  that,  while 
claiming  Washington  as  her  home,  she  will  spend  most 
of  her  time  in  Greenwich.  Evidently  both  she  and 
Miss  Bones  are  planning  to  give  the  new  Mrs.  Wilson 
a  free  hand,  unembarrassed  by  the  presence  of  prede- 
cessors in  the  post  of  official  hostess. 

The  gossips  are  hinting  at  another  White  House  ro- 
mance. It  relates  to  Miss  Margaret  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Raymond  Pullman,  superintendent  of  the  Washington 
police  force.  Pullman,  like  Miss  Margaret,  is  an 
eager  social  uplifter.  Indeed  he  became  almost  emi- 
nent in  this  character  during  the  period  of  his  secre- 
taryship to  Gifford  Pinchot.  Mr.  Pullman  came  into 
connection  with  the  President's  household  as  superin- 
tendent of  a  Sunday-school.  Mr.  Wilson  liked  him, 
and  evidently  not  highly  crediting  the  maxim  that  it 
takes  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,  put  him  in  charge  of  the 
Washington  police.  The  appointment  amused  the  town 
mightily.  But  it  is  now  universally  admitted  that  Pull- 
man has  made  good. 

All  the  Wilson  young  women  are  devoted  to  social 
service  in  its  varied  activities.  It  was  in  this  way  that 
Pullman  came  to  know  Miss  Margaret.  The  story  runs 
that  they  have  become  very  close  friends.  Certain  it 
is  that  when  she  is  at  home  they  are  much  together, 
and  the  gossips  have  it  that  when  she  is  away  there  is 
a  daily  exchange  of  letters,  all  we  may  easily  believe 
with  respect  to  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful. 
The  gossips  further  have  it  that  Miss  Margaret  thinks 
that  Pullman  ought  to  have  a  much  more  important 
post  than  the  one  he  now  holds,  but  that  Papa  objects 
to  "giving  a  policeman"  any  very  exalted  place.  The 
natural  answer  to  this  is  that  Papa  himself  made  Pull- 
man a  policeman,  and  the  captious  might  add  that  he 
isn't  really  policeman  enough  to  hurt,  although  he  is 
admitted  to  be  a  very  good  policeman. 


War  on  the  Jitney. 

The  experience  of  a  year  makes  plain  the  fact  that 
the  jitney  'bus,  left  free  to  pursue  its  own  courses  un- 
regulated and  untaxed,  must  ultimately  put  the  street- 
cars out  of  business.  It  does  not  take  the  bulk  of  the 
traffic,  only  just  enough  of  it  to  eliminate  the  element 
of  profit  from  ordinary  street-car  operation.  Herein 
arises  a  problem  very  serious  in  relation  to  the  wel- 
fare of  communities,  especially  of  growing  communi- 
ties. The  public  interest  calls  for  regular,  orderly,  and 
responsible  street  transport  under  all  conditions.  It 
must  serve  outlying  and  little-profitable  regions  as 
well  as  the  more  central  districts.  It  must  know  no 
hindrances  on  account  of  weather.  It  must  be  depend- 
able in  its  regularity,  and  it  ought  to  be  responsible 
in  relation  to  the  public  safety. 

Now  the  jitney  meets  none  of  these  requirements. 
It  riseth  upon  its  own  whim  and  quitteth  at  its  own 
pleasure.  It  goeth  where  it  blame  pleaseth,  always 
taking  care  to  avoid  outlying  and  difficult  regions,  al- 
ways lying-by  in  stressful  weather  and  at  unremunera- 
tive  hours.  It  is  hopelessly  inadequate  as  related 
to  the  essential  business  of  street  transportation.  And 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  irresponsible.  At  every 
point  it  fails  to  meet  the  demands  of  community  in- 
terest. 

All  this  is  now  definitely  manifest.  Up  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  under  the  necessity  of  protecting  es- 
tablished street-car  services  from  destruction,  there  has 
been  resort  to  a  drastic  scheme  of  regulation.  Its 
main  point  is  that  of  responsibility.  Each  jitney 
operating  within  any  municipality  is  required  to  file 
a  bond  in  the  sum  of  $2500  as  a  guaranty  of  responsi- 
bility against  personal  damage.  This  rule  is  designed 
frankly  to  put  the  jitney,  now  openly  regarded  as  a 
mischievous  thing,  out  of  business.  Our  sister  city, 
Oakland,  which  has  discovered  that  either  the  jitney 
must  go  or  the  local  facilities  of  transportation  be 
crippled,    is   working   along   another   line.      Upon   the 
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theory  that  the  jitney  dangerously  crowds  the  more 
central  streets,  there  has  heen  established  by  city  ordi- 
nance a  zone,  including  the  whole  central  region  of 
the  city,  in  which  such  vehicles  are  not  permitted  to 
operate.  The  purpose,  plainly  in  evidence,  is  to  put 
out  of  business  a  form  of  service  which  tends  to  de- 
moralize regular  street  transportation  and  which  there- 
fore has  become  a  menace  to  an  essential  public  in- 
terest. 

It  is  easy  to  sympathize  with  the  jitney  men,  who 
claim  the  right  to  perform  a  legitimate  service  un- 
molested by  prohibitive  or  vexatious  restrictions.  Yet 
in  the  spirit  of  self-preservation  communities  have  no 
recourse  but  to  sustain  regular  street  transportation 
service  against  a  ruinous  and  essentially  unfair  form 
of  competition.  t 

Presidential  Timber. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Republican  leaders  are  run- 
ning around  in  circles  on  the  lookout  for  a  candi- 
date upon  whom  all  hands  can  agree,  and  that  up  to 
now  the  man  is  not  in  sight.  Mr.  Hughes  would  do, 
but  he  persists  in  holding  himself  aloof,  and  the  con- 
viction grows  that  here  is  one  man  who  really  and  truly 
doesn't  want  to  be  President.  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Roose- 
velt both  represent  fixed  animosities  fatal  under  the 
necessity  for  party  reorganization.  Against  Mr.  Root 
the  objection  is  raised  that  he  is,  or  was,  affiliated  with 
"corporate  interests."  Mr.  Burton  is  opposed  by 
advocates  of  Preparedness,  who  recall  that  he  has  al- 
ways been  a  little-navy  man  and  that  he  has  carefully 
scrutinized  appropriations  on  military  account.  Mr. 
Weeks  inspires  doubts  on  the  score  of  his  record  as  a 
broker.  Mr.  McCall  is  thought  not  available  by  those 
who  point  out  that  he  is  universally  called  "Sam." 
Mr.  Fairbanks  is  declared  by  those  who  don't  know 
him  to  be  an  "iceberg."  Against  Mr.  Cummins  it  is 
urged  that  he  is  too  definitely  a  Progressive  and  that 
he  lacks  fibre.  Mr.  Borah  is  declared  to  be  too  young, 
too  remote  geographically ;  further  that  he  still  needs 
house-breaking.  Mr.  Hadley  is  thought  to  lack  weight. 
Mr.  Herrick,  while  admitted  to  be  amiable,  is  dis- 
credited as  a  "mere  business  man."  Against  Mr.  Knox 
it  is  urged  that  he  is  more  lawyer  than  statesman,  and 
that  he  has  been  too  closely  identified  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania system  of  politics.  And  so  on.  The  mention 
of  any  name  new  or  old  instantly  develops  some  dis- 
qualifying suggestion. 

While  it  is  not  so  notorious,  it  is  a  fact  just  the  same 
that  the  Democrats,  too,  are  doing  some  quiet  looking 
about.  A  very  great  many  Democrats  hope  that 
Mr.  Wilson  will  not  be  a  candidate.  It  is  at  Washing- 
ton more  than  elsewhere  that  one  discovers  this  senti- 
ment. Curiously  enough.  Champ  Clark  is  not  among 
those  hopeful  that  Mr.  Wilson  may  pull  out  of  the 
race.  In  the  shifting  and  drifting  of  politics  Clark 
has  turned  up  as  one  of  the  President's  most  consistent 
supporters.  He  is  a  philosopher  and  has  the  fine  gift 
of  seeing  things  precisely  as  they  are.  He  has  never 
blamed  Wilson  for  what  was  done  at  Baltimore,  but  he 
does  hold  a  deep  resentment  against  Bryan,  and  when 
the  latter  was  eliminated  he  moved  into  the  Wilson 
camp  not  only  cheerfully,  but  eagerly.  But  there  arc 
others,  many  of  them  original  Wilson  men,  who  want 
no  more  Wilson.  They  are  cautious  as  yet.  all  their 
talk  now  being  that  Mr.  Wilson's  own  preference 
is  not  to  run  again,  that  he  is  frail  of  health,  that  he 
has  saved  a  sum  far  in  excess  of  any  fortune  he  had 
hoped  prior  to  1912  to  accumulate,  that  he  has  married 
a  rich  widow,  that  when  he  goes  out  of  office  he  can 
command  a  dollar  a  word  for  any  writing  he  may  de- 
sire to  do,  that  his  income  from  royalties  is  now 
heavy,  etc. 

The  serious  point,  however,  is  where  to  find  another 
man  who  has  positive  strength.  Every  other  prominent 
Democrat  has  in  his  armor  some  weak  point  that  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  his  election.  So  the  anti- 
Wilson  Democrats  are  more  or  less  quietly  beginning 
to  draw  specifications.  They  want  a  strong  man,  a  man 
heretofore  free  of  entangling  political  alliances,  a  man 
more  accredited  for  ability  than  for  his  partisanship, 
a  man  in  whom  the  country  has  confidence. 

And  that  man?  Some  of  them  are  beginning  to  an- 
swer— Robert  Lansing.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the 
men  who  are  talking  this  way  do  not  know  Lansing 
very  well.  They  know  him  only  through  his  reputa- 
tion ;  and  they  know  that  he  has  a  surprising  news- 
paper popularity.  The  Gridiron  Club  made  him  its 
hero  on  the  occasion  of  its  latest  dinner.  Newspapers 
and  magazines  are  printing  Lansing  stories  in  increas- 


ing volume.  Lansing  is  not  promoting  it  at  all.  But 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  long-headed  editors 
are  doing  a  good  deal  of  quiet  Lansing  booming  for  no 
apparent  reason.  Three  months  ago  the  Washington 
Star  syndicated  a  full-page  Lansing  "Sunday  story" 
with  great  success.  The  New  York  Sun  printed  it. 
Vet  Sunday  before  last — only  three  months  after  the 
original  publication — the  Sun  had  another  full-page 
feature  on  Lansing.  Other  of  the  Eastern  papers  arc 
duplicating  this  record.  There  is  nothing  new  in  these 
later  publications.  But  somehow  astute  editors  have 
come  to  understand  that  anything  about  Robert  Lansing 
is  "good  stuff." 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


In  the  last  two  issues  of  the  Argonaut  it  has  been  suggested 
that  a  great  offensive  is  pending  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
or  on  both,  and  that  the  present  lull  is  the  prelude.  Now 
comes  the  staff  correspondent  of  the  International  News 
Service  in  Paris  with  a  reminder  that  it  is  three  months  since 
the  Champagne  offensive  and  that  guns  and  shells  have  been 
steadily  piling  up  ever  since.  The  French  gunners  say  that 
they  are  now  well  supplied  for  any  emergencies  and  there  is 
a  general  expectation  that  the  emergencies  are  not  far  off. 
Similar  stories  come  from  the  German  side,  but  the  German 
supplies  seem  to  be  directed  toward  Belgium,  which  may  imply- 
either  an  offensive  against  the  British  army  or  an  attempted 
invasion  of  England.  None  the  less  we  may  remember  that 
the  initiative — which  is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  offensive 
— is  in  French  hands,  where  it  has  been  ever  since  the  battle 
of  Mons.  General  JofTre  has  consistently  dictated  the  cam- 
paign ever  since  then.  The  strategy  has  been  in  his  hands, 
and  it  is  his  will  that  has  determined  where  battles  shall  be 
fought  and  how.  Whatever  the  Germans  may  do  in  the  north 
will  have  no  effect  upon  Joffre's  decision  to  force  an  issue 
elsewhere.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  Germans  are  in  a 
critical  position  in  the  Champagne  district  and  in  a  position 
less  critical  at  St.  Mihiel.  They  are  very  strong  at  St. 
Mihiel,  "but  none  the  less  they  are  in  the  neck  of  a  bottle  and 
the  neck  may  be  squeezed  at  its  base.  The  French  in  the 
Champagne  district  are  very  close  to  the  German  lines  ot 
communication,  which  run  to  the  back  of  the  German  army, 
and  it  can  not  be  too  carefully  remembered  that  if  that  line 
is  reached,  or  if  the  German  lines  are  pierced  anywhere,  it 
means  that  those  lines  must  fall  back  or  crumble.  To  pierce 
the  lines  of  an  army  is  like  piercing  a  dyke.  The  waters  can 
not  be  stopped.  

In  the  meantime  there  seems  to  be  a  formidable  offensive 
in  Russia,  and  as  it  is  now  certain  that  the  Allies  are  acting 
in  concert  we  must  give  to  it  a  special  significance.  The 
fighting  is  described  as  extending  from  the  Pripet  Marsh  to 
the  eastern  frontiers  of  Galicia  and  Roumania,  and  the  Rus- 
sian bulletins,  to  be  accepted  with  caution,  speak  of  a  steady 
advance.  But  they  are  likely  enough  to  be  true.  General 
Mackenzen  has  be'en  recalled  from  Serbia  to  take  charge 
of  the  Austrian  defensive — it  is  Austrian  troops  that  are 
guarding  this  line — and  this  looks  like  German  inactivity  in 
the  Balkans  and  danger  to  the  Austrian  army  in  the  north. 
It  may  be  taken  almost  as  an  axiom  that  Austrians  can  not 
resist  Russians  unless  with  powerful  German  support,  and  we 
may  also  note  the  Russian  claims  to  an  abundant  supply  of 
ammunition,  rifles,  and  artillery.  There  has  never  been  a 
shortage  of  Russian  troops.  We  know  that  Japan  has  been 
pouring  supplies  into  Russia  and  that  Russian  factories  have 
been  growing  steadily  efficient.  Russia  claims  to  have  an 
army  of  a  million  and  a  half  on  this  particular  section,  and 
the  claim  is  a  reasonable  one.  But  the  Austrians  can  have 
nothing  like  so  many.  The  total  Teuton  force  in  Russia  can 
hardly  be  more  than  a  million  and  a  half,  and  we  must  make 
a-  substantial  allowance  for  the  German  forces  in  the  north 
around  Dvinsk,  where  they  have  made  no  advances  for  many 
weeks.  

The  object  of  the  Russian  offensive  is  easy  to  see.  In  fact 
there  are  several  objects.  First  of  all  it  serves  to  draw  troops 
away  from  Serbia  and  so  to  leave  the  Bulgarians  unaided. 
Secondly  it  serves  as  a  threat  to  Galicia  and  to  Hungary. 
Thirdly  it  will  act  as  a  check  to  whatever  the  Germans  may 
intend  to  do  in  the  west.  Fourthly  it  brings  a  Russian  army, 
and  possibly  a  victorious  army,  to  the  frontiers  of  Rou- 
mania, and  this  might  easily  bring  Roumania  into  the 
war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  That  Roumania  would 
join  the  war  if  she  were  assured  of  protection  is  certain, 
but  she  does  not  wish  to  be  overrun.  Once  more  we  may 
point  out  the  short-sightedness — and  it  was  done  at  the  time 
— of  those  who  were  vapidly  satisfied  that  Russia  was  out 
of  the  running  for  a  long  time  to  come  and  that  she  must 
remain  a  negligible  factor  at  least  until  the  late  spring.  She 
has  never  been  a  negligible  factor  and  she  has  never  been 
out  of  the  running.  Her  armies  have  always  been  disciplined, 
intact,  and  resolved.  They  lacked  nothing  except  munitions, 
and  that  they  would  get  munitions  in  abundance  from 
America,  from  Japan,  and  from  their  own  factories  was  as 
certain  as  the  sunrise.  Russia  is  essentially  irresistible  and 
unconquerable  and  doubtless  all  Europe,  including  her  allies, 
are  observing  that  fact  and  storing  it  in  their  memories  for 
future  use.  Whether  the  Russian  attack  in  the  east  is  in- 
tended as  a  preliminary  to  a  similar  attack  in  the  west  remains 
to  be  seen.  Probably  it  is.  And  that  western  attack  may 
begin    at   any    moment. 


of  attack  arc  Trent  and  Trieste,  that  is  to  say  the  two  gaps 
:n  the  mountain  range  that  constitutes  the  Italian  frontier. 
There  are  about  hah  a  million  men  advancing  toward  Trent 
and  rather  more  than  this  close  to  Gorizia,  and  while  GorizKi 
does  not  seem  to  be  on  the  road  to  Trieste,  it  actually  is  so 
from  the  military  point  of  view.  Now  Trieste  could  be 
taken  at  any  time,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  could  be  held 
without  enormous  and  continuing  loss  of  life.  Immediately 
behind  Trieste  are  the  Corso  Mountains,  and  innumerable 
crests  of  these  mountains  are  fortified  with  Austrian  artillery. 
General  Cadorna  therefore  thought  it  advisable  to  reduce  the 
mountain  fortresses  one  by  one  and  to  leave  Trieste  alone 
until  the  Austrian  artillery  had  been  silenced.  For  this 
reason  the  eastern  Italian  army  has  been  moving  down  the 
Isonzo  River  until  it  is  now  at  Gorizia.  Its  progress  is 
slow,  and  indeed  it  amounts  to  little  more  than  twenty-five 
miles,  but  it  has  been  fairly  steady,  as  has  been  the  move- 
ment of  the  north'ern  or  western  army.  Italy  can  at  least 
claim  that  her  war  has  been  wholly  on  her  enemy's  territory 
and  that  no  Austrian  foot  has  been  set  upon  her  soil. 


We  hear  very  little  of  the  Italian  campaign,  and  that  events 
should  move  slowly  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  by  those 
who   know  the  difficulties   of  the   country.      Italy's  two   points 


We  are  all  likely  to  believe  a  thing  if  it  is  stated  often 
enough  and  loudly  enough.  For  this  reason  there  is  a  general 
conviction  that  France  has  already  called  out  her  class  of 
1917  and  that  it  is  actually  in  the  field,  which  would  of 
course  mean  the  practical  end  of  her  resources.  But  she 
has  done  nothing  of  the  sort.  All  these  men  are  still  in 
their  homes,  or  at  most  have  only  just  left  their  homes.  The 
French  Parliament  has  given  authority  to  the  government  to 
call  out  this  class,  but  it  seems  that  it  has  not  actually  been 
done.  French  military  service  includes  all  men  who  are 
twenty  years  of  age.  The  class  of  1917  therefore  means  all 
the  men  who  will  be  twenty  years  of  age  during  that  year,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  plenty  of  men  belonging  to  the 
class  of  1916  who  are  still  in  barracks.  But  even  when  the 
class  of  1917  is  called  out  it  must  be  several  months  before 
they  will  be  ready  to  take  the  field.  The  process  of  weeding 
out  the  unfit  is  a  quite  severe  one,  and  the  process  of  training 
is  long.  Those  who  are  totally  unfit  are  rejected  altogether. 
Others  are  assigned  for  duties  other  than  fighting,  and  ac- 
cording to  their  capacities.  The  man  who  eventually  finds 
his  way  into  the  field  is  always  what  the  insurance  com- 
panies would  call  a  good  life.  Another  piece  of  erroneous 
news  is  to  the  effect  that  France  has  called  upon  the  men 
who  are  forty-eight  and  forty-nine  years  of  age.  Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  no  man  can  be  called  upon  after  he  is 
forty-seven,  but  a  law  was  passed  giving  to  the  government 
authority  to  call  the  classes  of  1888  and  1887,  that  is  to  say 
the  men  who  are  forty-eight  and  forty-nine.  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  have  not  been  called,  nor  have  they  even  been 
warned.  The  potential  strength  of  France  is  therefore  much 
greater  than  has  been  supposed,  and  she  is  by  no  means  at 
the  end  of  her  resources  in  men. 


It  seems  likely  that  another  combatant  will  enter  the  field. 
According  to  an  official  announcement  in  the  French  Chamber 
the  Emperor  of  Abyssinia  has  offered  to  place  200,000  men  in 
the  field,  and  they  are  all  well  armed  with  modern  weapons. 
This  army  could  reach  the  Suez  Canal  within  four  days,  and 
Mesopotamia  within  five  days.  German  agents  are  said  to 
have  been  busy  in  Abyssinia  with  the  hope  either  of  stirring 
up  a  rebellion  or  ot"  persuading  the  emperor  to  invade  the 
Soudan  and  engage  the  attention  of  a  large  British  force. 
Apparently  these  efforts  have  failed  and  the  sympathies  of 
Abyssinia  lie  in  the  other  direction.  Another  report  ema- 
nating from  Paris,  but  unofficial,  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
Japanese  fleet  would  convey  the  Abyssinian  army  to  any  point 
where  its  services  would  be  needed. 


It  is  well  to  be  cautious  in  accepting  reports  of  food 
scarcity  in  Germany,  but  at  the  same  time  some  interest  will 
be  aroused  by  the  statements  of  Miss  Helen  Keller,  based 
on  newspapers  printed  in  the  Braille  system  for  the  blind, 
and  which  she  has  received  from  Germany  and  Austria. 
Miss  Keller  has  a  plausible  theory  to  the  effect  that  these 
newspapers  have  been  passed  uncensored  because  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  reading  them  and  the  unlikelihood  that  they  would 
contain  anything  objectionable.  The  first  paper  received  by 
Miss  Keller  was  Die  Neue  Zcit,  published  in  Berlin,  and  con- 
taining a  description  of  the  rigid  food  allowances  upon  which 
every  one  had  been  placed.  The  chief  foods  in  Germany, 
says  the  Neuc  Zcit,  are  now  potatoes  and  oatmeal,  and  the 
people  are  allowed  to  have  two  meals  daily.  There  is  also 
fruit,  soup,  and  a  little  meat.  The  last  newspaper  of  this 
kind  to  reach  Miss  Keller  was  a  Socialist  sheet  printed  in 
the  Braille  system  and  published  by  the  Socialist  newspaper 
I'orzcaerts.  This,  she  says,  contains  fiery  denunciations  of 
the  war,  and  calls  attention  to  the  thousands  of  blind  soldiers 
who  are  returning  from  the  front.  It  describes  the  war  as 
a  mad  struggle,  and  as  involving  useless  savagery  and 
butchery.  Still  another  Braille  newspaper  reaches  Miss  Keller 
from  Vienna,  and  it  gives  an  account  of  food  riots  through- 
out Austria,  and  especially  in  Hungary.  As  has  been  said, 
it  is  well  to  be  cautious  in  accepting  the  reports  in  Socialist 
newspapers,  which  sometimes  have  an  axe  of  their  own  *o 
grind,  but  at  the  same  time  the  stories  are  worthy  of  atten- 
tion whatever  value  we  may  give  to  them. 


Joseph  Reinach  has  made  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
Teutons  now  at  the  various  fronts,  and  his  compulation  is 
probably  an  accurate  one.  On  the  Franco-British  front  he 
says  there  are  1,800,000,  along  the  Russian  lines  1,500,000,  on 
the  Austro-Italian  frontier  350,000,  and  in  the  Balkans    '."0,000. 


Editor  Argonaut  :  Will  the  writer  of  the 
War,"  who  has  produced  such  wonderfully  abl 
nating  articles,  elucidate  the  mystery  of  why  the  B 
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the  Dardanelles  from  ike  toe  and  the  middle  instead  of  at  the 
neck  of  the  bottle,- where  they  could  have  cut  off  the  rest  of 
the  peninsula  and  have  commanded  the  whole  width  with  the 
fire  of  their  ships,  and  also  why  (except  for  Greece's  invi- 
tation i  they  are  at  Saloniki  with  a  single  line  of  railway 
running  inland  instead  of  at  Dedeagatch.  200  miles  nearer 
their  objective,  where  the  same  line  of  railroad  touches  the 
coast  and  which  is  and  has  been  for  some  time  Turkish 
territory  instead  of  neutral  Greek.  Ashmead  Bartlett  says 
that  England's  method  of  attacking  the  Dardanelles  was  one 
of  the  mistakes  of  the  war,  and  this  makes  me  all  the  more 
1-uzzled  why  they  did  it — and  Saloniki  is  also  criticized. 
Mr.  Coryn'i  wonderful  grasp  of  the  entire  situation  might 
clear  up  the  reasons  for  this — to  laymen — inexcusable  stu- 
pidity. Faithfully,  M.  T.  P. 

To  this  it  may  be  answered  that  we  can  all  be  wise  after 
the  event.  The  Turkish  resistance  was  a  surprise  to  the 
world,  and  even  the  wisest  of  present  critics  were  silent  at 
the  time.  The  intention  was  to  attack  Constantinople  from 
the  Sei  of  Marmora,  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be 
attacked  from  the  west.  To  reach  the  Sea  of  Marmora  the 
ships  must  pass  Gallipoli.  This  they  could  not  do  because 
of  the  forts  on  the  peninsula.  Therefore  an  army  was  sent 
to  take  the  forts  which  the  ships  had  failed  to  silence.  Allied 
ships  did  command  the  isthmus  at  Bulair  "at  the  neck  of  the 
bottle,"  but  this  was  to  prevent  supplies  from  reaching  the 
Turkish  forces.  The  supplies  were  then  sent  along  the  Asiatic 
coast  and  ferried  across  during  the  night.  The  object  of 
the  whole  enterprise  was  not  to  take  Gallipoli,  but  to  take 
Constantinople,  and  this  had  to  be  done  by  ships  passing 
through  the  Dardanelles. 


THE  RETURN   OF  PIERRE. 


The  War  Would  Never  Get  Him  Again. 


The  Allied  forces  were  sent  to  Saloniki  in  order  to  save 
Serbia.  But  they  were  too  late.  They  did  actually  ma'ke 
their  way  north  beyond  Veles.  but  they  had  to  retreat. 
Greece  was  pledged  to  fight  for  Serbia  and  she  was  expected 
to  do  so.  Hence  a  Saloniki  base  was  considered  the  most 
favorable  in  order  to  cooperate  with  Greece  if  she  kept  her 
treaty  and  to  coerce  if  she  did  not.  The  railroad  from 
Saloniki  runs  north  up  the  Vardar  River,  which  was  the  di- 
rection of  the  intended  Allied  advance  to  the  relief  of  Serbia. 
The  objective  was  the  north  at  that  time.  Presumably  it  is 
now  the  east.  Under  present  changed  conditions  Dedeagatch. 
or  Enos,  would  of  course  be  the  logical  base,  but  both  places 
are  on  hostile  territory.  They  would  have  to  be  taken  by- 
force  and  held  by  force.  Moreover,  the  Allies  are  probably 
of  opinion  that  Greece  would  become  hostile  if  she  were 
not  over&wed  by  an  army.  At  the  same  time  it  is  possible 
that  we  shall  see  an  attack  on  Dedeagatch  or  Enos,  probably 
the  latter,  since  a  railroad  runs  north  from  Enos  to  Adria- 
nople.  Doubtless  the  Allies  hope  to  do  this  and  to  make  a 
juncture  with  a  Russian  army  on  the  plains  of  Thrace.  We 
may  well  study  this  possibility  in  connection  with  the  present 
Russian  advance  southward.     The  key  to  the  existing  situation 


The  sunny  southland  of  France  was  decked  in  the 
red  and  purple  coloring  of  autumn.  The  little  village 
of  Moulicou  with  its  prosperous  farms  and  serene 
after-harvest  days  seemed  all  unconscious  of  the  turbu- 
lent strife  and  carnage  that  was  tearing  the  very  heart 
from  northern  France. 

Even  the  stream  of  Moulicou  rippled  along,  smoothly 
as  always,  but  the  troubled  women  who  went  there 
upon  wash  days  were  not  serene,  nor  happy,  nor  tran- 
quil. They  felt  their  country's  suffering,  for  their  men 
had  been  taken  from  them  and  the  Great  God  War 
was  already  clamoring  for  more. 

Blithe,  rosy-cheeked,  happy-hearted  girls  no  longer 
sang  at  the  waterside  upon  wash  days,  nor  joked  with 
one  another  about  the  village  "beaux."  They  talked 
of  "war — war — war"  always,  and  asked  the  Bon  Dieu 
above  to  send  the  village  "beaux"  back  to  them  safe 
and  sound. 

Little  Marie,  the  prettiest  of  them  all,  talked  not  of 
war  and  blood  and  carnage,  and  hate  and  revenge,  for 
she  felt  her  grief  too  poignant  to  even  mention  the 
terrible  monster  who,  with  open  jaw,  was  sucking  in 
the  finest,  rarest  food  of  all — men. 

She  listened  while  the  others  talked,  and  always  her 
silent  prayer  called  for  "Pierre  and  Peace — Pierre  and 
Peace."  She  did  not  want  revenge  for  '70;  the  coun- 
try's call  meant  nothing  to  her  now  in  her  misery,  but 
she  wanted  Pierre  back  again  in  the  little  village — 
Pierre  with  his  saucy  ways,  Pierre  with  his  snappy 
eyes  and  his  tiny,  new-born  moustache — Pierre,  lazy  I  ceaseless 
Pierre,  so  Tante  Celestine  spoke  of  him — boastful, 
easy-going,  but  the  most  lovable  Pierre  who  ever  was 
or  ever  would  be  for  Marie. 

Tante  Celestine  in  the  wisdom  of  her  years — and  her 
years  were  many,  for  she  was  Marie's  grandaunt — 
had  refused  Marie  to  Pierre  when  he  had  returned 
from  his  three  years'  service  in  the  army.  Tante  Ce- 
lestine had  vowed  that  her  truck  garden  of   few  but  I  the  north  and  would  never  return  to  the  old  folks. 


but  in  the  southland  it  was  mild  and  calm.  More  men 
had  been  called  from  Gagnac,  from  Moulicou,  from 
Bretanoux,  from  every  part  of  the  southland. 

Pierre's  next  brother  had  been  called  and  there  was 
but  one  now  with  the  old  folks  in  Gagnac. 

Pierre  wrote  often  to  Marie.  He  had  sent  his  pic- 
ture, too — in  fact,  several.  One  showed  him  in  the  re- 
splendent full-dress  uniform  and  a  later  one  as  a  "sky- 
soldier,"  for  he  was  doing  aeroplane  duty  and  was 
quite  a  hero. 

Often  in  the  long,  dark  hours  of  the  night  that  cruel 
winter  Marie  would  awaken  with  a  sob ;  she  had  had  a 
terrible  dream — Pierre  was  blown  up  in  mid-air  by  the 
enemy;  again  she  would  cry  aloud — she  had  stumbled 
over  his  frozen  body  in  a  trench,  and  again  she  had 
tramped  miles  and  miles,  counted  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  nameless  graves  and  could  not  find  Pierre; 
and  then  another  dread  fear  would  take  hold  of  her,  a 
wild,  foolish  fear  born  of  loneliness — he  was  sick  in 
Paris  and  had  fallen  in  love  with  an  English  nurse, 
or  a  pretty  American,  or  perhaps  with  a  Paris  grisette. 
The  girls  by  the  stream  on  wash  days  told  of  the 
beauty  of  the  American  girls,  reckless  girls  of  wealth 
who  roamed  Paris  at  will  and  were  very  Sisters  of 
Mercy  to  the  sick  and  wounded;  and  of  the  charming 
ways  of  the  stately,  cold,  blue-eyed  English  girls;  and 
the  wicked  grisettes  of  Paris  who  trampled  upon  men's 
hearts  while  they  dressed  their  wounds  and  sang  to 
them. 

It  was  all  very  terrible  for  Marie,  and  only  Cocotte 
knew  how  deeply  she  suffered.  Tante  Celestine  went 
about  her  work  as  usual  and  in  the  long  hours  after 
daylight  knitted,  and  knitted,  and  knitted — tireless, 
Marie  often  helped  her  and  the  two  would 
sit  for  hours,  their  knitting  needles  flying  back  and 
forth  as  energetically  as  the  windmills  in  the  meadows 
of  Moulicou. 

By  winter  the  sorrow  in  the  south  of  France  had 
increased  noticeably.  Many  young  men  were  buried 
in  the  far  north — young  men  who  had  loved  the  sunny 
southland  were  lying  in  graves  under  the  cold  snow  of 


valuable  acres  should  have  a  more  energetic  man  than 
Pierre  to  manage  it. 

"Marie,"  the  old  grandaunt  had  said  to  the  orphaned 
girl  shortly  before  the  war  had  broken  out,  "I  wish 
you  w-ould  look  elsewhere  for  a  husband.  Since  Pierre 
has  returned  from  the  barracks  he  is  good  for  nothing. 
He  talks  of  the  good  times  he  had — of  his  shooting, 
his  flying,  his  riding — but,  Marie,  one  needs  not  know 
how  to  shoot,  or  ride,  or  fly  to  run  the  farm.     One 


is  the  fact  that  the  Allies  hoped  to  relieve  Serbia,  but  they  must  have  a  strong  back,  a  willing  heart,  and  a  head 

were  too  late.     At  the  same  time  the  base  at  Saloniki  is  a  for   figures.      There   is   Marcel,   the   butcher's   son ;   he 

good  one  for  the  Allies.     Greece  is  restrained.     Large  enemy  looks  often  at  you  I  notice.     I  think  I  will  speak  to  his 

armies  are  employed,  and  the  advantage  to  the  Teutons  of  father.     I   can  give  you  a   good  dot,   and  a  good  dot 

the  international  railroad  to  Constantinople  is  somewhat  dis-  should  get  you  a  good  man. 


counted. 


To  revert  to  the  subject  of  the  Dardanelles.  Perhaps  the 
stupidity  was  not  so  much  in  making  tlie  attack  as  in  making 
it  with  ships  alone.  The  delay  in  sending  an  army  enabled 
the  Turks  to  fortify  the  peninsula,  whereas  if  an  army  had 
been  sent  with  the  ships  the  whole  peninsula  might  have 
been  carried.  Eut  the  skilled  resistance  of  the  Turks  was 
unforeseen  and  was  due,  of  course,  to  German  officers.  It  is 
easy  now  to  identify  the  mistakes,  but  we  may  doubt  if  mili- 
tary  history    will    be    very    severe    upon    them. 

Sax   Francisco,  January   5,    1916.  Sidney  Coryn. 
^,^ 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


"The  Convention  Fiasco." 

San.  Francisco,  January   5,   1916. 

Ediior  Argonalt:  In  a  spirit  of  friendship  may  I  com- 
ment ou  your  editorial  headed  "The  Convention  Fiasco"  in 
January  1st  issue? 

As  vice-president  of  the  San  Francisco  Convention  League, 
I  think  it  appropriate  to  say  that  the  many  prominent  citi- 
zens behind  the  effort  to  bring  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention here  next  June  were  not  victims  of  the  personal 
whim  or  interests  of  any  man  (as  your  article  savs).  They 
worked  for  the  welfare  of  city  and  state,  as  they  believed; 
and  the  fact  that  they  came  within  four  votes  of  getting  it 
proved  the  eiTectiveness  of  the  fight. 

Had    not    the    anti-party    election    last    fall    intervened,    the 


"Oh  no,  no,  no,"  Marie  had  cried;  "Marcel  is  a  big 
clod — a  lump  who  can  say  nothing.  He  is  like  a  big 
animal.  Please,  Tante,  give  Pierre  a  little  more  time 
to  settle  down — wait  a  little  longer  before  you  speak 
to  Marcel's  father." 

Grudgingly  Tante  Celestine  had  promised  to  wait, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  Pierre  had  continued  to  make 
love  to  Marie. 

On  market  days,  when  Tante  Celestine  had  led  small 
Cocotte,  her  sturdy  and  faithful  donkey,  to  Bretanoux 
with  well-filled  bags  and  baskets  of  choicest  vege- 
tables, Pierre  would  wander  over  the  wooden  bridge 
from  Gagnac  and  spend  the  da)'  with  Marie  in  Mouli- 
cou. He  used  to  help  her  weed  the  truck  garden,  but 
Marie  admitted  to  herself  that  small  help  he  was,  for 
he  would  stretch  himself  beside  her  while  she  worked, 
and  relate  amusing  stories  of  the  barracks,  and  tell  her 


In  Gagnac  and  Moulicou  black  dresses  were  notice- 
able upon  the  streets  and  every  morning  the  little 
Church  of  Gagnac  was  crowded  with  broken-hearted 
women  and  war-weary  old  men  who  found  no  longer 
any  gusto  in  standing  around  the  taverns  talking  about 
the  war  of  '70  and  of  '14  and  '15.  For  instance,  poor 
Constantin,  the  finest,  cheeriest  invalid  that  Gagnac 
could  boast  of — Constantin,  blind  for  many  years,  had 
just  died  of  a  broken  heart  because  his  boy  could  not 
be  found  in  northern  France,  and  later,  a  week  or  two 
maybe  after  his  death,  the  old  mother  learned  that  her 
boy  w-as  a  prisoner  in  Germany. 

And  the  old  mother  prayed  that  she  might  live  a  little 
longer,  that  she  might  be  there  to  welcome  him  home 
— asked  the  Bon  Dieu  to  spare  her;  He  had  taken  poor, 
blind,  old  Constantin,  but  would  He  in  His  mercy  leave 
her  yet  a  while  to  pray? 

Winter  was  over.  Spring  had  come  with  the  daffo- 
dils and  columbines  and  primroses  a  blaze  of  color  in 
the  meadows.  The  birds  were  everywhere — singing, 
singing,  singing  as  if  to  say  "the  spring  is  here — is 
here — spring — see  the  spring  colors." 

Winter  was  over,  but  the  war  was  not  over. 

Constantin's  old  wife  still  lingered — she  was  waiting 
for  her  boy,  talking  always  to  the  Bon  Dieu  about 
him.  Gagnac  folks  began  to  say  she  was  not  herself, 
but  there  were  many  like  her  in  the  villages  now. 

Marcel,  the  butcher's  son,  who  had  gone  in  the  early 
part  of  winter,  was  still  away.  The  "clod,"  the  "lump" 
— as  Marie  had  called  him — had  received  a  medal  for 


all  the  latest  gossip  from   Gagnac,  his  town  over  the   heroism,  and  his  picture  hung  in  the  old  father's  shop, 
fields  just  beyond  the  bridge  and  broad  road.  !  a  tri-colored  flag  its  sole  decoration. 


The  days  jogged  along  pleasantly,  slowly,  peacefully 
until  the  heart-appalling  "call  to  arms"  had  come  and 
the  sons  of  France  were  called  upon  to  once  again  de- 
fend the  tri-color. 

Pierre  was  one  of  the  first  to  go — gay,  laughing 
Pierre  with  his  saucy  ways;  easy-going,  lazy  Pierre 
who  had  learned  to  shoot,  to  ride,  and  to  fly  while  he 


fight  would  doubtless  have  been   successful.     The   shortness  |  had  "played"  at  soldiering  for  three  years, 
of  time  between  that  election  and  the  selection  of  a  city  for        He    left    Gasrnae    and    his    father    and    mother    anrl 
the    convention    was    the    chief    difficulty,    and    delayed    the '  ,        i  °  J  ,       l  L  ,  ,       •  , 

presentation  of  the  necessary  certified  check.  I  younger   brothers,  and  over  the  fields  in  Moulicou  he 

Delegates  will  come  to  Calijomia — just  as  many  thousands !  had  tenderly  kissed  Marie  and  solemnly  shaken  hands 
came    last    year — and    four    years    from    — ■'"  -^-  ™ —     ^  *   -■'  *  ■  - 


now    will    doubtless 
H.  H.  Sherwood. 


prove  this. 

Since  the  discover)'  of  phosphate  deposits  in  Tunis  in 
18S0  the  industry  has  developed  to  such  an  extent  that 
two  of  the  largest  phosphate  mines  in  the  world  are 
now  producing  near  the  Algerian  frontier.  The  phos- 
phate is  mined  underground,  following  methods  similar 
to  those  used  in  the  coal  mines  in  France.  The  product 
has  to  be  dried  before  shipment,  either  in  the  sun  or 
by  rotary  driers. 

It  is  a  surprising  condition  in  Ceylon  that  rice  is  not 
ii    in    nearly    sufficient   quantities    for   home   con- 
sumption.    British   India  ships  considerable  quantities 

ylon.     There  arc  vast  Iracts  of  irrigable  land  on 

the  island  now  uncultivated,  which  would  be  suitable 
fc  paddy  fields,  but  how  lo  bring  about  the  utilization 
oi   'his  rich  land  remains  unsolved. 


CO   is  planted,  grown,  and  gathered  in   ninety 
in  Cuba. 


with  Tante  Celestine,  whose  parting  words  to  him  were 

of  his  country.     "Remember  the  blood  of  '70 — avenge   ocners- 


With  spring  Pierre's  brother  returned  to  Gagnac. 
He  came  in  a  long,  narrow  box  from  Paris,  his  eyes 
closed  forever  to  the  daffodils  and  columbines  and 
primroses,  his  ears  deaf  forever  to  the  singing  of  the 
birds,  his  lips  cold  forever  to  the  kisses  of  his  mother 
and  his  sweetheart.  He  came  in  the  ugly  box,  his 
limbs  stiff  and  rigid;  no  longer  a  soldier — just  a 
thing !  No  longer  a  young  man  full  of  life  and 
strength  and  usefulness — just  a  dead  man  ready  for  the 
words  of  the  old  cure  in  the  village  church,  and,  later, 
a  new  mound  on  the  hillside  in  the  cemetery  and  an- 
ther black-garbed  woman  to  keep  company  with  many 


the  brave  men  of  southern  France  who  went  as  you 
are  going  now — to  fight  the  most  treacherous  enemy 
that  ever  assailed  the  tri-colored  flag!" 

And  so  autumn  was  nearing  to  its  close.  There  had 
been  long  days  for  Marie.  Tante  Celestine  seldom 
mentioned  Pierre,  and  Marie  had  always  stood  in  awe 
of  the  stern  and  tearless  grandaunt. 

Often  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  the  girl  would  go 
into  the  stable  and  lay  her  head  upon  the  sleek  neck 
of  Cocotte  and  sob  her  heart  out:  "Cocotte,  dear, 
little  Cocotte,  I  know  you  understand — I  know  you 
want  Pierre  back,  too.  Remember  how  he  used  to 
bring  you  sugar  from  Gagnac?  and  feed  you  carrots 
stolen  from  Tante's  bag?  I  know  you  love  him,  too, 
and  wish  him  well."  And  Cocotte  would  nod  her  head 
and  "flipflap"  her  huge  and  furry  ears  as  if  to  say, 
"Oui,  ehene,  I  wish  him  back  with  us  again." 

\\  inter  came.     A  hard  winter  for  northern  France, 


Marie  wept  openly  before  Tante  Celestine  now,  for 
even  the  old  Tante  was  broken-hearted  for  the  young 
men  of  the  south.  She  spoke  less  of  the  honor  of  the 
tri-color  and  the  revenge  of  '70;  she  went  to  the  vil- 
lage church  more  often,  and  in  the  evening  would  sit 
with  Pierre's  father  and  mother  and  also  found  time 
once  a  day  to  see  the  widow  of  Constantin.  She  began 
to  neglect  her  truck  garden  and  was  sometimes  too 
tired  to  go  to  Bretanoux  on  market  day.  She  began 
to  stoop  a  little  more  and  would  go  to  the  stable  at 
dusk  and  talk  to  Cocotte,  just  as  Marie  had  done  in  the 
autumn  before. 

War — the  bloodiest,  greediest  monster  that  ever  could 
be  imagined  in  civilized  times — was  getting  Tante  Ce- 
lestine with  the  others.  It  had  taken  the  men,  was 
taking  the  mothers  and  wives  and  sweethearts,  and 
now  it  was  reaching  out  for  the  old,  the  innocent  old, 
who  had  neither  kith  nor  kin  in  the  battles. 

Pretty  little  Marie  was  a  shadow  of  her  former  self. 
She  went  about  her  household  duties  and  her  work  in 
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the  truck  garden  with  a  haunted  look  in  her  big,  brown 
eyes — the  eyes  that  Pierre  loved  so  well  and  had  kissed 
so  often.  Many,  many  times  she  would  cross  the 
wooden  bridge  and  gaze  northward — gaze  for  long  mo- 
ments at  nothing,  just  northward.  And  then  again  she 
would  sit  by  the  stream  of  Moulicou  and  pray  aloud, 
pray  aloud  for  the  end  of  the  war,  the  end  of  the  war, 

THE   END  OF   THE  WAR  ! 

If  Tante  Celestine  had  not  approved  of  Pierre  when 
he  was  strong  and  well,  what  if  he  should  come  back 
a  cripple?  Bon,  Bon  Dieu — what  would  she  do,  what 
could  she  do?  Bon  Dieu  soften  the  old  Tante  a  little 
more,  a  little  more.  But  Bon  Dieu,  a  new  terror  took 
hold  of  Marie,  what  if  Pierre  should  not  come  back 
at  all?  She  would  drop  in  the  grass  and  sob  and  sob 
and  sob  until  the  very  daffodils  seemed  ashamed  of 
their  bright  colors  and  the  columbines  hung  their  heads 
in  sorrow.  But  always  the  birds  sang  on,  merrily, 
cheerily,  as  if  to  say,  "He  will  come  back — tweet — 
tweet — dear — cheric — look  up — look  up — he  will  come 
back!" 

It  was  a  May  afternoon.  Marie  walked  to  the  bridge 
to  look  for  Tante  Celestine,  who  had  been  gone  many 
hours,  and  also  in  vain  hopes  of  seeing  some  one 
coming  from  the  road  that  led  to  Paris. 

And  then  she  saw  the  Tante.  The  stooped,  tired  old 
woman  was  hurrying  from  Gagnac.  Marie  ran  to  meet 
her,  crying  out  as  she  ran,  "What  is  it?  what  is  it? 
Oh,  Tante,  what  is  the  matter?" 

"It  is  nothing — do  not  be  excited,  my  child,"  Tante 
Celestine  answered  without  stopping  in  her  haste  when 
Marie  reached  her.  "Run  home  and  get  out  my  best 
dress  and  my  Sunday  shawl  and  pack  me  a  box  of 
lunch.  Run  along;  you  can  travel  faster  than  I,  and 
we  must  save  time — I  am  going  to  Paris!" 

Tante  Celestine  had  never  been  further  than  Breta- 
noux,  but  she  started  out  for  Paris  as  calmly  as  if  she 
were  starting  out  with  Cocotte  and  a  load  of  vege- 
tables for  the  market. 

She  had  had  bad  news  from  Pierre's  mother  while 
in  Gagnac — he  was  badly  wounded  in  a  hospital  at 
Paris.  Pierre's  mother  was  too  feeble  to  go,  so  Tante 
Celestine  offered  to  go  to  Paris  in  her  stead. 

Marie  begged  the  Tante  to  allow  her  to  take  her 
place  when  the  new  dress  was  being  donned  and  the 
lunch  box  packed,  but  Tante  Celestine  would  not  hear 
of  it.  "What — a  young  girl  like  you  alone  in  Paris 
and  such  a  journey?  Never!  Do  not  speak  of  it 
again.  Get  me  my  shawl,  and  hurry — there,  there,  my 
child,  don't  cry — hush — you  are  spoiling  my  good  shawl 
with  your  tears — stop  it  at  once.  I  will  be  all  right, 
and  I  will  find  Pierre  all  right.  Good-by.  Don't  for- 
get to  weed  the  young  onions  and  transplant  those 
lettuce  and  don't  overfeed  Cocotte — and — Marie,  my 
child,  come  here;  take  this  key  and  if  I  don't  come 
back,  what  you  find  in  the  right-hand  corner  of  the 
big  trunk,  in  the  mended  stocking,  is  for  you.  There, 
there,  that's  enough  weeping — the  Bon  Dieu  will  take 
care  of  you — au  revoir!"  And  with  a  shy  kiss  on 
either  cheek  of  the  tearful  Marie,  Tante  Celestine 
started  for  the  door  and  Paris. 

A  day  passed,  another,  then  another,  and  several 
more.  Soul-sickening  days  without  news  from  Paris, 
without  news  from  Pierre,  without  news  from  Tante 
Celestine. 

The  young  onions  were  weeded,  the  lettuce  was 
transplanted,  Cocotte  was  properly  fed,  and  Marie 
looked  about  for  new  duties  until  news  would  come, 
and  then  one  day,  so  early  that  the  dew  was  still  upon 
the  meadow,  and  altogether  too  early  for  the  birds  to 
sing  their  cheeriest,  Tante  Celestine  came  home  from 
Paris. 

She  crossed  the  bridge  and  waved  her  hand  to  Marie, 
who  was  at  the  kitchen  window.  Tante  Celestine  was 
alone.  Marie  dropped  to  her  knees  in  prayer  there 
beside  the  open  window. 

And  it  was  so  that  Tante  Celestine  found  her  when 
she  reached  the  house.  "Get  up,  my  child,  and  put  on 
your  other  dress — the  pretty  one  with  the  light  flowers 
upon  it.  Pierre  will  be  here  directly — he  is  now  with 
his  old  parents  in  Gagnac.  And,  child,  remember  that 
the  Bon  Dieu  is  good,  so  try  and  look  happy.  I  will 
make  myself  a  cup  of  coffee  while  you  dress — I  have 
not  had  a  good  cup  since  I  left  Moulicou.  And  Marie, 
cheric,  here  are  some  new  ribbons  for  your  neck  and 
a  new  comb  for  your  hair — you  can  put  them  on  now." 
The  old  Tante  took  the  trinkets  from  a  large  hand- 
kerchief, which  had  been  her  traveling  bag,  and  handed 
them  to  the  girl,  who  was  too  dazed  to  speak.  It 
seemed  all  so  good — Pierre  home  again,  Tante  Ce- 
lestine in  such  good  and  kindly  humor,  a  new  comb 
and  new  ribbons ! 

While  Marie  dressed  herself  in  the  pretty,  light 
dress  and  re-combed  her  wavy  brown  hair  so  that  the 
new  comb  would  look  its  best,  the  old  Tante  bustled 
about  her  coffee-making.  Somehow  she  seemed  less 
tired  and  stooped  than  usual  and  her  eyes  were  softer 
in  expression  than  they  had  been  for  many  a  day. 

She  asked  for  the  key  of  the  trunk,  and  when  it  was 
given  her  she  opened  it  and  brought  forth  from  its 
depths  many  things  which  Marie  had  never  seen  be- 
fore. There  was  a  battered  cap  of  70;  a  medal  for 
bravery  given  to  one  Jacques  Lestrade  in  70;  several 
pictures  of  a  handsome  young  soldier  of  that  time; 
a  package  of  letters;  several  army  buttons,  and  a 
blood-stained  tri-colored  flag  wrapped  about   a  blood- 


stained picture  of  a  pretty  young  French  girl — Tante 
Celestine  in  70,  young  and  pretty  Tante  Celestine  in 
70,  who  had  lost  her  dashing  young  soldier,  his  blood 
staining  the  picture  and  the  flag  which  he  had  loved 
so  well  and  worn  next  to  his  heart. 

And  Tante  Celestine,  no  longer  young,  no  longer 
pretty,  wedless,  childless,  war-weary  and  life-weary, 
called  Marie's  attention  to  her  treasures,  pointing  them 
out  one  by  one.  "My  child,  when  you  meet  Pierre, 
bless  the  Bon  Dieu  for  him — my  soldier  never  came 
back  to  me.  And,  Marie,  though  you  find  him  different 
from  when  he  went  away — his  aeroplane  was  blown  to 
bits  in  mid-air — you  must  love  him  more  than  ever, 
he  needs  us  now,  and  tell  him  as  I  have  told  him  as 
we  journeyed  from  Paris  that  there  is  plenty  for  us  all 
here.  "See" — she  searched  into  the  right-hand  corner 
of  the  big  trunk  and  brought  forth  the  mended  stock- 
ing— "here  is  enough  for  all  of  us,  with  the  garden  to 
help  out."  She  rose  from  her  knees  beside  her  treas- 
ures and  poured  many  gold  and  silver  coins  upon  the 
table — her  savings  for  many  years. 

Then  bidding  Marie  to  go  and  meet  Pierre,  the  old 
Tante  replaced  her  reminders  of  the  war  of  70  in  the 
trunk  and  went  outdoors  to  see  the  garden  and  tell 
Cocotte  that  the  war  was  over  as  far  as  Marie,  and 
Pierre,  and  Tante  Celestine  were  concerned. 

Marie  hurried  out  and  across  the  fields  and  met 
Pierre  just  at  the  bridge — the  old  wooden  bridge  where 
they  had  stood  so  often  in  happier  days. 

Marie  flew  to  him — right  into  the  circle  of  his  left 
arm — and  sobbed  her  thankfulness  for  his  return  upon 
his  breast.  The  young  soldier  kissed  her  hair,  his 
tears  falling  upon  her  new  comb  as  he  did  so,  and  then 
he  put  her  from  him.  "Look  me  over  well — see  how 
much  of  a  man  you  are  getting;  there  isn't  much  of 

me  left,  chcrie,  but  if  you  want  me "     He  stood 

back,  his  left  arm  outspread,  and  Marie  looked  at  him. 
His  right  sleeve  hung  limp  from  the  elbow,  his  right 
leg  was  awkwardly  stiff  for  life,  and  across  his  right 
cheek  from  the  chin  to  within  a  half-inch  of  his  right 
eye  was  a  terrible  scar — a  scar  that  gave  him  a  saucier 
look  than  before. 

And  then,  the  lovelight  shining  through  her  tear- 
dimmed  eyes,  Marie  again  sought  the  embrace  of  his 
left  arm.  She  kissed  him  upon  the  scarred  cheek  many 
times,  and  kissed  him  upon  the  good  cheek  many  times, 
and  then  when  lip  sought  lip  she  murmured,  "Oh, 
Pierre,  dear,  dear  boy,  you  are  all  mine  now ;  they  can 
never  have  you  again;  you  can  not  ride,  you  can  not 
shoot,  you  can  not  fly — war  will  never  get  you  again — 
you  are  mine — all  mine — all  mine  !" 

And  Pierre's  left  arm  tightened  about  her  and  he 
thanked  the  Bon  Dieu  for  her  and  his  heart  echoed, 
"All  mine!"  Frances  Laplace. 

San  Francisco,  January,  1916. 

Belgian  Congo,  founded  thirty  years  ago,  is  still  in 
the  early  stage  of  development.  So  far  practically  no 
manufacturing  industries  have  yet  been  established  and, 
aside  from  the  important  copper  mines  in  the  Katanga 
district,  the  only  large  industrial  enterprises  are  the 
railways  and  river  transportation  services.  It  may  be 
said  that  all  business  activities  in  the  colony  are  de- 
voted to  the  collection  of  tropical  products — rubber, 
ivory,  gum  copal,  palm  oil  and  kernels,  cacao,  etc. — 
and  the  railway  and  river  services  are  in  reality  only 
accessories  to  these  activities,  having  been  established 
primarily  to  aid  in  the  transportation  of  these  products 
to  the  seaports.  The  gathering  of  rubber  in  Congo 
has  never  recovered  its  former  activity,  and  in  all 
probability  will  never  again  be  so  rich  a  source  of 
income  to  the  colony  as  it  was  previous  to  1912.  The 
cultivated  product  from  the  plantations  in  the  East 
Indies  is  superior  in  quality  to  the  wild  rubber  of 
the  Congo,  and,  owing  to  the  active  competition  of  the 
larger  plantations  and  better  location  as  to  shipping 
facilities,  it  may  be  placed  upon  the  market  at  lower 

rates. 

■  ■» 

Considering  the  fact  that  in  the  neighborhood  of 
75,000,000  tons  of  cotton  stalks  have  been  destroyed 
annually  as  worthless  and  only  in  the  way,  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  plant  capable  of  converting  them  into 
paper  and  artificial  silk  are  readily  comprehended.  A 
plant  is  now  being  erected  at  Greenwood,  Mississippi, 
which  will  be  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  pulp  from 
cotton  stalks,  and  it  is  said  that  owing  to  the  stronger 
fibres  of  the  cotton  stalk  pulp,  paper  manufactured 
from  it  is  considerably  stronger  in  proportion  to  its 
thickness  and  weight  than  that  produced  from  the  usual 
wood  pulp.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  cut  and  burn 
the  stalks,  after  the  cotton-picking  season  had  ended, 
at  a  cost  of  about  a  dollar  a  ton.  The  use  of  cotton 
pulp  is  not  limited  to  the  making  of  paper.  The  stalk 
fibres  have  been  found  capable  of  withstanding  the 
nitrating  process  involved  in  the  making  of  gun-cotton. 
The  fibres  also  produce  an  artificial  silk,  motion-picture 
films,   and  such  chemicals  as  pyroxilene,  alcohol,  and 

acetone. 

■■■  

Although  various  estimates  place  the  number  of 
cattle  in  Paraguay  all  the  way  from  one  to  four  million 
head,  the  cattle  industry,  with  untold  possibilities,  is 
scarcely  out  of  the  stage  when  the  animals  arc 
slaughtered  for  their  hides  alone.  While  all  the  world 
is  clamoring  for  meat,  cattle  in  Paraguay  sell  for  but 
little  more  than  what  their  skins  will  bring. 


TRINIDAD'S  LAKE  OF  PITCH. 


Disappointing  to  Sightseers  Who  Expect  to  Find  a  Great  Pit 
Bubbling  Furiously. 


Though  disappointing  at  first  sight  to  people  who 
have  the  crater  of  an  active  volcano  in  mind,  yet  the 
famous  "pitch  lake"  of  Trinidad  is  remarkable  enough 
to  satisfy  most  thoroughly  long  ere  the  visit  has  come- 
to  an  end. 

The  lake  is  a  level  plain  about  a  hundred  acres  or 
so  in  extent,  surrounded  by  low  hills,  and  dotted  here 
and  there  with  bushes  and  trees.  The  surface  is  not  a 
shimmering  black,  as  might  be  supposed,  but  a  dull, 
grayish-blue  color,  intersected  with  pools  of  shining 
water.  Altogether  it  is  a  very  prosaic-looking  place, 
giving  no  hint  of  its  real  interest. 

One  can  walk  where  one  pleases  on  the  surface  of 
the  asphalt,  without  any  fear  of  sinking  in,  for  it  is 
quite  solid  enough  to  bear  one's  weight.  If  you  stand 
in  one  place  for  a  little  while  it  feels  hot  to  the  feet — 
just  like  an  asphalted  street  on  a  very  hot  day. 
Much  of  the  time  a  fresh  breeze  blows,  and  one  re- 
members with  amusement  the  stories  of  the  imagina- 
tive writers  who  talked  about  stifling  heat  and  oppres- 
sive atmosphere. 

The  digging  of  the  asphalt  is  a  simple  operation.  A 
mattock  is  the  only  tool  required,  and  under  its  blows 
the  pitch  breaks  readily.  The  negroes  employed  are 
very  skilled  in  the  work,  and  break  out  lumps  a  couple 
of  feet  across,  far  too  heavy  for  an  ordinary  man  to 
carry.  Only  a  very  small  amount  of  the  material  gets 
broken  into  little  pieces,  so  that  scarcely  any  baskets 
are  needed  to  carry  the  asphalt  to  the  cars.  A  laborer 
simply  lifts  one  or  two  lumps,  puts  them  on  his  head, 
walks  a  few  yards,  and  drops  them  into  the  car.  The 
crude  asphalt,  as  broken  out,  is  somewhat  brownish 
or  earthy  in  color.  It  is  usually  quite  wet,  and  filled 
with  many  holes,  like  bubbles,  measuring  up  to  an  inch 
or  more  in  diameter. 

The  gang  of  barefooted  workmen  in  one  place  may 
number  thirty  men,  of  whom  half  a  dozen  do  the 
digging.  They  work  on  a  space  perhaps  sixty  feet 
long  and  forty  feet  wide,  and  in  the  course  of  a  day 
they  will  dig  down  to  a  depth  of  three  feet,  or  more 
in  some  places  (writes  Victor  Pitt-Kethley  in  the  Wide 
World  Magazine).  Go  to  that  same  spot  next  morning, 
and  you  will  find  it  a  little  rough,  but  approximately 
level  with  the  rest  of  the  lake.  The  hole  has  been 
mysteriously  filled  up  during  the  night,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  week  all  traces  of  the  digging  will  be 
obliterated. 

This  does  not  mean  necessarily  that  fresh  asphalt 
has  come  into  the  lake  from  underground  sources.  On 
the  contrary,  the  excavations  are  filled  by  a  very  slow 
settling  or  leveling  of  the  surface  asphalt.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  "new"  asphalt,  by  the  way,  for  the 
transition  from  liquid  petroleum  to  solid  asphalt  by 
Nature's  process  involves  a  period  of  time  that  must 
be  calculated  in  centuries.  The  digging  done  in  past 
years  has  caused  the  general  level  of  the  lake  to  sink 
several  feet,  so  that  it  is  not  absolutely  inexhaustible, 
as  some  people  imagine.  It  is  believed  that  fresh 
asphalt  very  slowly  pushes  itself  upward  into  the  lake 
from  the  subterranean  depths,  but  how  large  a  quantity 
is  thus  added  annually  has  not  been  calculated. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  lake  the  material  is  less  hard 
than  elsewhere,  and  in  a  few  places  soft  asphalt  may 
be  seen  in  small  irregular  patches  oozing  up  from  be- 
low. This  fresh  asphalt  is  of  about  the  consistency  of 
putty,  and  can  be  kneaded  and  pulled  in  the  hands 
without  soiling  them  greatly.  In  the  main,  however, 
the  lake  is  solid  asphalt. 

No  one  knows  the  depths  of  this  mysterious  lake, 
the  only  information  on  the  subject  being  the  fact  that 
long  ago  a  boring  was  made  to  a  depth  of  a  hundred 
and  thirty-five  feet  without  reaching  the  bottom.  The 
"cores"  of  this  and  other  borings  show  that  iti  con- 
sistency the  asphalt  remains  the  same  to  a  very  con- 
siderable depth.  Curious  as  it  may  seem,  there  are 
many  evidences  that  the  entire  mass  comprising  the 
lake  is  in  constant,  but  very  slow  motion.  The  sur- 
face is  a  series  of  great  folds,  and  in  the  creases  be- 
tween these  the  rain-water  gathers.  One  writer  has 
aptly  compared  the  surface  of  the  asphalt  to  the  skin 
of  a  great  elephant,  the  creases  being  the  folds  in  his 
hide.  Along  the  edges  of  the  pools  of  water,  grass, 
bushes,  and  small  trees  take  root,  forming  green 
"islands"  of  greater  or  less  extent. 


Not  always  was  a  bottle  of  wine  used  in  christening 
a  ship.  In  the  days  of  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  it  is  said, 
it  was  customary  to  sacrifice  a  human  being  when 
a  boat  was  being  launched  and  to  cut  his  throat  ovcr 
the  prow,  so  that  his  blood  baptized  it. 


A  collection  of  10,960  bottles,  containing  specimens 
of  the  ocean  bottom  secured  by  vessels  of  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  on  the  Atlantic, 
Gulf,  and  Pacific  coasts  has  recently  been  transferred 
to   the   Smithsonian    Institution. 

The  Tasinan.   the   greatest    glacier    in    X 
lias  an  average  width  of  6270  feet,  though 
point  it  is  somewhat  more  than  two  miles  ;i 
Tasman  is  eighteen  miles  in  length. 
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INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Admiral  George  Dewey,  ranking  officer  of  the 
American  navy  for  life,  has  just  entered  on  his  seventy- 
eighth  year.  On  his  birthday  he  arose  early  and  be- 
fore 5  o'clock  was  out  in  the  brisk  air  for  a  horseback 
ride. 

Mine.  Blanche  J.  Bimont,  who  has  been  acting  as 
administrative  head  of  the  French  war  hospital  at  Ris- 
Orangis,  has  returned  to  this  country.  She  is  a  teacher, 
and  will  resume  her  high  school  work.  The  hospital 
where  she  served  was  founded  by  Lady  Johnstone,  sis- 
ter of  Gifford  Pinchot,  and  saw  some  of  the  heaviest 
work  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war. 

Camille  de  Coppet,  the  newly-elected  President  of 
Switzerland,  is  a  former  minister  of  justice,  and  until 
his  election  was  Vice-President  of  the  Swiss  Republic. 
He  comes  from  the  French  canton.  His  predecessor, 
Dr.  Giuseppe  Motta,  came  from  an  Italian  canton, 
while  Dr.  Motta's  predecessor  was  from  a  German  can- 
ton, thus  making  a  steady  succession  of  presidents  from 
the  German,  Italian,  and  French  elements  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Herbert  Lang,  who  for  six  years  traveled  the  in- 
terior regions  of  Belgian  Congo,  has  returned  to  this 
country  with  the  largest  collection  of  specimens  of 
animal  life  ever  acquired  in  Africa.  He  was  in  charge 
of  the  Congo  expedition  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  Altogether  it  is  estimated  that  the 
members  of  the  expedition  gathered  more  than  20,000 
large  specimens  for  the  museum  and  the  collections 
in  the  aggregate  weighed  forty-five  tons. 

Sir  John  A.  Simon,  British  secretary  of  state  for  j 
home  affairs,  whose  voluntary  retirement  is  announced, 
has  enjoyed  a  rapid  and  brilliant  career  after  a  re- 
markable success  at  the  bar.  He  entered  Parliament 
in  1906  and  joined  the  ministry  first  as  solicitor-general, 
and  afterward  as  attorney-general.  When  the  coalition 
government  was  formed  last  May  he  refused  the  great 
prize  of  the  post  of  lord  high  chancellor,  made  vacant 
by  Viscount  Haldane's  retirement,  because  he  preferred 
a  political  career  and  became  a  home  secretary. 

Harry  A.  Franck,  author  and  teacher,  has  just  re- 
turned to  New  York  after  tramping  across  South 
America.  He  has  been  away  for  four  years.  He  is  a 
native  of  Michigan,  aged  thirty-three  years,  has  studied 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  where  he  gained  his 
A.  B.,  at  Harvard,  Columbia,  and  abroad.  For  a  year 
he  taught  French  in  the  Central  High  School,  Detroit, 
and  later  was  an  instructor  in  the  Technical  High 
School,  Springfield  Massachusetts.  In  1904-5  he  trav-  ' 
eled  around  the  world.  Among  his  books  are  "Four  , 
Months  Afoot  in  Spain"  and  "Zone  Policeman  88." 

The  Dowager  Countess  of  Minto,  reported  engaged 
to  Earl  Kitchener  of  Khartoum,  has  been  a  widow  for 
almost  two  years,  her  husband,  the  late  Earl  of  Minto, 
having  died  on  February  28,  1914.  He  was  Viceroy 
of  India  in  succession  to  Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston. 
Earl  Minto  went  to  India  from  Canada,  where  he  was 
governor-general  for  six  years.  The  Countess  of 
Minto  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  General  Charles  Grey, 
and  a  first  cousin  of  the  present  Earl  Grey.  She  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  talented  noblewomen  in 
England,  and  in  her  younger  days  was  famous  for  her 
beauty.     She  has  five  children,  the  eldest  born  in  1884. 

Governor  Hattori,  of  Hyogo  Prefecture,  who  was 
among  those  awarded  honors  at  the  coronation  of  the 
Emperor  of  Japan,  has  held  his  post  since  1900,  a 
unique  distinction  among  his  gubernatorial  confreres. 
The  happy  relations  which  he  enjoys  with  all  official 
and  private  classes  in  Hyogo  Prefecture  have  caused 
him  to  repeatedly  decline  offers  of  promotion,  by  which 
he  might  have  held  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  and  exercised 
diplomatic  abilities  in  higher  and  more  stormy  spheres. 
He  was  born  in  1851  and  is  a  graduate  of  an  Ameri- 
can college,  Rutgars.  from  which  he  received  the  de- 
gree in  the  'seventies  of  Bachelor  of  Commerce.  He 
was  nominated  a  member  of  the  House  of  Peers  in 
1903. 

Premier  Radoslavoff,  said  to  be  the  real  power  be- 
hind the  Bulgarian  throne,  is  described  as  a  quiet, 
thoughtful  man,  who  long  ago  became  convinced  that 
Bulgaria  could  become  a  power  through  Bulgaria  alone, 
and  he  has  remained  true  to  this  conviction  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  He  is  a  north  Bulgarian  and  was 
born  at  Lovatz  in  1854.  He  first  attended  school  in 
Bohemia  and  finally  studied  law  at  Heidelberg  and 
Vienna.  Upon  his  return  home  he  became  a  judge.  At 
the  age  of  thirty  Radoslavoff  was  chosen  minister  of 
justice  under  the  premiership  of  Karaveloff.  Within 
two  years  after  the  defeat  which  his  country  sustained 
in  the  second  Balkan  war,  Bulgaria  again  raised  her 
head  under  the  statesmanship  uf  Radoslavoff  and  took 
her  place  among  the  nations.  To  an  embittered  people 
he  restored  self-respect,  and  he  awakened  in  them  new 
powers  of  regeneration. 

Colonel  Reese  A.  Phillips,  just  retired  as  vice-presi- 
dent ami  general  manager  of  the  Lackawana  Coal  Com- 
p<*|y,  owing  to  failing  health,  went  into  the  mines 
fc-'ty-one  years  ago  al  the  age  of  eleven.     During  the 

-  thirteen  wars,  or  since  he  assumed  the  manage- 
ment of  the  department,  the  mines  have  seen  their 
greatest  production,  while,  through  modern  improve- 
ments, the  various  coal  properties  have  been  doubled 


in  value.  When  he  first  began  work  he  walked  two 
and  one-half  miles,  each  way,  spent  ten  hours  under- 
ground, and  received  62  cents  a  day.  In  1881  he  was 
given  the  opportunity  to  join  the  mine  surveyor's  gang, 
which  was  the  turning  point  of  his  life.  As  a  result, 
he  saved  enough  money  in  one  year  to  pay  for  tuition 
at  Wyoming  Seminary  for  six  months.  In  time  he  be- 
came a  mining  surveyor,  assistant  foreman,  foreman, 
and  thence  forged  steadily  to  the  front.  Under  him 
the  company  employed  25,000  men. 

■■■    

The  palm  and  palm-kernel  oil  industry  of  West 
Africa  bids  fair  to  rival  the  cottonseed-oil  indus- 
try of  this  country.  It  is  only  waiting  for  improved 
methods  in  cultivation  and  preparation  for  the  market, 
as  the  field  for  the  cultivation  of  the  palm  is  practically 
unlimited.  Naturally  the  value,  extent,  and  importance 
of  this  oil  industry  in  Africa  is  but  faintly  realized  by 
persons  other  than  those  directly  interested  in  the  trade. 
The  amount  of  oil  annually  exported  from  British 
West  Africa  alone  is  now  probably  about  110,000  tons, 
and  of  kernels,  220,000  tons.  The  palm  tree  from 
which  the  palm  fruit  is  obtained  is  indigeneous,  and 
grows  in  enormous  quantities  on  the  West  Coast,  the 
area  extending  from  300  to  400  miles  back  into  the 
interior.  It  is  most  prolific  from  the  Congo  to  French 
Guinea,  the  territory  included  embracing  the  Belgian 
and  French  Congo,  the  Cameroons,  Southern  Nigeria, 
Dahomey,  Togoland,  the  Gold  Coast,  the  Ivory  Coast, 
Liberia,  Sierra  Leone,  and  a  part  of  French  and  Portu- 
guese Guinea.  The  trees  are  about  thirty  feet  or  more 
in  height.  They  begin  to  bear  in  the  third  or  fourth 
year,  being  then  only  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high.  Each 
tree  bears,  after  it  is  six  or  eight  years  old,  as  many 
as  seven  or  eight  cones  of  fruit,  and  in  the  fully  ma- 
tured trees  the  yield  is  often  larger.  As  the  cones  are 
usually  very  high  on  the  tree,  it  is  necessary  to  exer- 
cise some  care  in  plucking  them.  In  this  the  natives 
have  become  expert,  climbing  with  ease  the  tall, 
straight  trunks  of  the  trees  and  cutting  down  the  cones 
with  sharp  knives  or  cutlasses.  When  the  fruit  is  de- 
tached from  the  cones  it  consists  of  a  soft,  fibrous 
outer  covering  or  pericarp,  which  contains  the  thick, 
orange-red  palm  oil,  and  the  inner  hard  part  or  palm 
nut,  which,  when  the  hard  covering  or  shell  is  crack 
and  removed,  yields  the  palm  kernel,  a  hard,  white, 
nutty  body  still  covered  with  a  thin  brown  or  blackish 
coat.  The  kernel  contains  about  fifty  per  cent  of  palm- 
kernel  oil,  which  differs  from  the  palm  oil  in  quality 
and  uses,  and  is  more  valuable.  The  average  price  in 
Liverpool  for  kernels  during  the  months  preceding  the 
war  was  about  $100  per  ton.  The  oil  itself  brings 
$150  a  ton.  This  may  be  said  to  be  an  average  price 
in  ordinary  times.  There  is  practically  no  cultivation 
of  the  trees  beyond  allowing  them  to  grow  and  gather- 
ing the  cones  of  nuts  so  that  others  may  take  their 
piaces.  All  the  work  connected  with  hulling  the  nuts 
and  extracting"  the  oil  from  pericarp  and  kernels  is 
crudely  done.  The  fruit  is  usually  first  boiled  and  then 
placed  in  a  mortar  and  pounded  until  practically  all  the 
fibre  is  off  the  nut,  when  the  oil,  together  with  the 
fibre,  is  again  boiled  and  the  oil  collected  upon  the  top 
of  the  water.  Some  pound  the  fruit  in  the  mortar, 
then  boil  it,  and  collect  the  oil  on  the  top  of  the  water. 
This  latter  is  called  by  the  natives  soap  palm  oil,  being 
shipped  to  Europe  principally  for  manufacturing  soap. 
After  practically  all  the  fibre  has  been  removed  by  be- 
ing pounded  in  the  mortar,  the  nuts  are  spread  out 
in  the  sun  to  dry,  that  they  may  be  more  easily  cracked 
for  the  kernels.  The  natives  sit  about  on  the  ground 
with  a  stone  between  their  legs,  breaking  away  the 
outer  shell  with  another  stone  or  iron  hammer — 200 
natives  doing  the  work  in  one  day  that  one  machine 
might  do.  Some  palm-kernel  oil  is  also  made  by  the 
natives  roasting  the  kernels  and  then  boiling  them.  It 
would  appear  that  some  one  of  inventive  mind  might 
contrive  a  machine  to  hull  or  remove  the  pericarp  of 
the  nuts,  and  then  after  they  are  dried  crack  the  shells 
and  remove  them  from  the  kernels.  The  attention  of 
engineers  (chiefly,  perhaps,  in  Germany)  has  been 
turned  for  some  years  to  the  subject  of  extracting  palm 
oil  and  palm-kernel  oil  by  machinery  in  West  Africa, 
with  the  result  that  there  are  now  on  the  market  sev- 
eral machines  which,  it  is  claimed,  are  capable  of 
dealing  with  very  large  quantities  of  the  fruit.  It  is 
considered  probable  that  the  next  few  years  will  see  a 
large  number  of  them  set  to  work  and  many  factories 
established  in  West  Africt,  not  only  for  extracting  the 
palm  oil,  but  for  shelling  the  nuts  and  obtaining  the 
kernel  oil,  this  latter  having  up  to  the  present  been 
done  almost  exclusively  in  Europe.  There  are  very 
large  palm-bearing  areas  not  far  from  the  coast  and 
on  the  verge  of  wide  navigable  rivers  where  the  trans- 
porting of  the  oil  for  shipment  involves  no  great  dif- 
ficulty or  expense,  and  it  is  in  these  districts  that  the 
first  steps  will  be  taken  on  a  large  scale. 

^tfc 

In  Pennsylvania  the  drilling  of  a  well  on  the 
Lutheran  church  lot  at  Evans  City,  and  its  completion 
as  a  125-barrel  producer  in  the  third  sand  in  May, 
1915,  was  the  signal  for  a  frantic  town-lot  develop- 
ment that  resulted  in  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  a  small 
pool  of  oil,  overlooked  in  the  development  of  the  region 
forty  years  ago. 

■  i»     - 

Since  1880  Alaska  has  produced  about  $261,050,000 
in  gold.  Of  this  amount  about  $IS6,200,000  has  been 
yielded  by  the  placer  mines. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Elm  and  the  Vine. 
"Uphold  my  feeble  branches 

By  thy  strong  arms,  I  pray." 
Thus  to  the  Elm  her  neighbor 

The  Vine  was  heard  to  say. 

"Else,  lying  low  and  helpless, 

A  wretched  lot  is  mine. 
Crawled   o'er  by  every  reptile, 

And  browsed  by  hungry  kine." 

The  Elm  was  moved  to  pity. 

Then  spoke  the  generous  tree  : 
"My  hapless  friend,  come  hither, 

And  find  support  in  me." 

The  kindly   Elm,   receiving 

The  grateful  Vine's  embrace. 
Became,  with  that  adornment. 

The  garden's  pride  and  grace  ; 

Became  the  chosen  covert 

In  which   the  wild  birds  sing ; 
Became  the  love  of  shepherds, 
And  glory  of  the  spring. 
-From   the  Spanish  of  Jose  Rosas.     Translated  by   William 
Citllcn  Bryant. 

The  Monk  of  Heisterbach. 
In  cloister   Heisterbach  a  youthful  monk 
Went  sauntering  through  the  garden's  farthest  ground, 
Reading  God's  Holy  Word  in  silence,  sunk 
In  musing  on  eternity  profound. 

He  reads,  and  hears  the  Apostle  Peter  say : 
"One  day  is  with  the  Lord  a  thousand  years, 
A  thousand  years  with  him  are  but  a  day," — 
But,  in  his  maze  of  doubt,  no  clew  appears. 

He  heeds  not,  lost  in  thought,  the  flight  of  time, 
And   deeper   in   the   wood  is   lost  his  track, 
Until  the   bell,   with   holy  vesper  chime, 
To  serious  cloister-duties  calls  him  back. 

He  reaches  with  swift  steps  the  gate ;  the  hand 
Of  an  unknown  one  answers   now  the  bell  ; 
He  starts — but  sees  the  church  all  lighted  stand, 
And  hears  the  friars  the  holy  chorus  swell. 

Then,   entering,  to  his  seat  he  straightway  goes, 
But   strange   to  tell,   he   finds  it   occupied ; 
He  looks  upon  the  monks  in  their  long  rows, 
He  sees  all  strangers,  there,  on  every  side. 

The  staring  one  is  stared  at  all  around, 

They  ask  his  name,  and  why  he  there  appears  ; 

He  tells, — low  murmurs  through  the  chapel  sound ! 

"None  such  has  lived  here  these  three  hundred  years. 

"The  last  who  bore  the  name,"  out  spake  the  crowd, 
"A  doubter  was,  and  disappeared  one  day  ; 
None,  since,  to  take  that  name  has  been  allowed" — 
He  hears  the  word,   -ind  shudders  with   dismay. 

He  names  the   abbot  now,   and  names  the   year : 
They  call  for  the  old  cloister-book,  and  lo  ! 
A  mighty  miracle  of  God  is  clear: 
'Tis  he  was  lost  three  hundred  years  ago ! 

The  terror  palsies  him, — his  hair  grows  gray, — 
A  deathly  paleness  settles  on  his  face, — 
He  sinks, — while  breath  enough  is  left  to  say : 
"God  is  exalted  over  time  and  space  1 

"What  he  had  hid,   a  miracle   now   clears; 
Think  of  my  fate,  believe,  adore,  obey ! 
I   know :   a  day  is  as  a  thousand  years 
With  God,  a  thousand  years  are  as  a  day!" 

— From   the  German  of  Karl   Wilhetm   Mutter. 


The  Ant  and  the  Cricket. 

A   silly  young  cricket,  accustomed  to  sing 

Through  the  warm,  sunny  months  of  gay  summer  and  spring. 

Began  to  complain,  when  he  found  that  at  home 

His   cupboard   was   empty   and   winter  was  come. 

Not  a  crumb  to  be  found 

On   the   snow-covered  ground ; 

Not  a  flower  could  he  see, 

Not   a   leaf   on   a   tree : 
"Oh,  what  will  become,"  says  the  cricket,  "of  me?" 

At  last  by  starvation  and  famine  made  bold, 

All  dripping  with  wet  and  all  trembling  with  cold, 

Away  he  set  off  to  a  miserly  ant. 

To  see  if,  to  keep  him  alive,  he  would  grant 

Him  shelter  from  rain  ; 

A  mouthful   of  grain 

He  wished  only  to  borrow, 

He'd  repay  it  tomorrow ; 
If   not,    he   must   die   of   starvation    and   sorrow. 

Says  the  ant  to  the  cricket :     "I'm  your  servant  and  friend, 

But  we  ants  never  borrow,  we  ants  never  lend ; 

But  tell   me,   dear  sir,   did   you  lay  nothing  by 

When   the   weather  was  warm  ?"     Said   the   cricket,    "Not   I. 

My  heart  was  so  light 

That   I   sang  day  and  night, 

For  all  nature  looked  gay." 

"You  sang,  sir,  you  say  ? 
Go  then,"  said  the  ant,   "and  dance  winter  away." 

Thus   ending,   he   hastily   lifted   the   wicket, 

And   out   of  the   door   turned   the- poor   little   cricket. 

Though    this  is  a  fable,   the  moral   is  good : 

If  you  live  without  work,  you  must  live  without  food. 

— Anonymous. 


The  contributions  of  the  people,  in  the  time  of  David, 
for  the  sanctuary,  exceeded  $30,800,000.  The  immense 
treasure  David  is  said  to  have  collected  for  the  sanc- 
tuary amounted  to  about  $4,445,000,000.  The  gold  with 
which  Solomon  overlaid  the  "most  holy  place,"  a  room 
only  thirteen  feet  square,  amounted  to  $190,000,000. 


Platinum  deposits  of  greater  extent  and  richness 
than  those  of  the  Ural  Mountains  in  Russia,  which 
furnish  about  ninety  per  cent  of  the  world's  supply, 
have,  it  is  announced,  been  recently  discovered  in 
Spain. 


it 
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THE  RED  CROSS  FLAG. 


Mabel    T.  Boardman  Tells   Us    Some  of  the    History    of  a 
Famous  Organization. 


The  chairman  of  the  National  Relief  Board  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  Mabel  T.  Boardman,  has  found 
time,  amid  the  increased  duties  which  must  fail  to  her 
lot  in  these  days  of  war  disturbance,  to  act  as  historian 
for  the  organization  in  whose  direction  she  assists. 
With  preparedness  for  defense  as  our  chief  topic  of 
present  interest,  preparedness  for  relief  should  also 
have  a  share  of  attention  as  a  part  of  the  same  problem. 
'"Under  the  Red  Cross  Flag  at  Home  and  Abroad"  is 
a  historical  account  of  the  development  and  accom- 
plishment of  the  Red  Cross  Society  from  the  early  time 
of  its  first  shadowy  beginning  up  to  last  year's  efficieiu 
service  in  Europe. 

In  Bible  times  the  result  of  war  was  life  or  death 
to  the  warrior.  Miss  Boardman  mentions  Egypt  as 
having  the  first  organized  system  of  relief,  and  she 
devotes  a  page  or  two  to  the  primitive  methods  of 
assistance  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  famous  military 
orders  of  the  Crusaders,  whom  Saladin  chivalrously 
permitted  to  nurse  their  own  wounded  even  within  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  were  probably  father  to  the  idea 
of  the  Red  Cross  Society  of  today,  and 

A  woman's  branch  of  the  Hospitalers  founded  the  Hospital 
of  St.  Mary  Magdelenc  in  the  same  city,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Agnes,  a  noble  Roman  matron.  These  devoted  men  and 
women  we  may  claim  as  ancestors  of  the  Red  Cross  nurse. 
On  the  breasts  of  their  armor  or  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
long  tunic  appeared  the  cross,  sometimes  of  white,  sometimes 
of  gold,  sometimes  of  red,  sometimes  of  one  form  and 
sometimes  of  another — but  always  the  cross.  These  old 
Knights  Hospitalers,  though  fighting  for  the  Holy  Land,  never 
failed  to  give  devoted  care  to  all  the  sick  and  wounded, 
whether  Christians  or  Moslems,  thereby  manifesting  what  is 
the  pervading  spirit  of  the  Red  Cross — neutrality,  humanity. 
The  quaint  old  seal  of  the  order  shows  a  person  stretched  out 
on  a  bed  with  a  cross  at  the  head  and  foot. 

During  our  own  Revolutionary  War  there  was  hor- 
rible famine  and  disease  for  which  there  was  no  prac- 
tical system  of  prevention.  It  was  not  until  as  late  as 
sixty  years  ago  that  the  Crimean  War  brought  forth 
the  first  demand  tor  national  relief  and  England  sent 
out  Florence  Nightingale  at  the  head  of  a  little  band 
of  thirty-eight  nurses: 

The  little  group  of  English  nurses  reached  Scutari  No- 
vember 4,  1854,  just  before  the  battle  of  Inkerman.  In  the 
vast  barrack  hospital  lay  four  miles  of  human  misery  beyond 
all  words  to  describe.  Into  these  crowded  wards  and  amidst 
these  appalling  conditions  poured  the  human  debris  from  the 
field  of  Inkerman.  The  buildings  were  little  better  than  pest- 
houses.  Open  sewers  underneath  breathed  their  poisonous 
odors  up  and  through  the  corridors  and  wards.  Reporting 
this  condition,  Miss  Nightingale  later  told  the  Royal  Com- 
mission of  1857  :  "Tt  is  impossible  to  describe  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Barrack  Hospital  at  night.  I  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  the  dwellings  of  the  worst  parts  of  most 
of  the  great  cities  of  Europe,  but  have  never  been  in  any 
atmosphere  I  could  compare  with  it."  Most  of  the  usual 
and  necessary  hospital  supplies  were  unprovided,  while  com- 
forts were  entirely  lacking.  The  sheets  were  of  coarse  and 
heavy  canvas,  so  that  the  wounded  and  emaciated  men  begged 
to  be  left  in  their  softer  blankets.  Surgical  instruments  and 
medical  supplies  were  inadequate.  Under  these  horrible  con- 
ditions it  is  not  surprising  that  dysentery,  cholera,  and  typhus 
likewise  claimed  many  victims.  In  February,  1855,  so  des- 
perate was  the  situation  that  forty-five  per  cent  of  the  cases 
in   the  hospital   died. 

The  human  problems  connected  with  the  medical  personnel 
also  presented  their  difficulties  of  solution.  Of  the  surgeons 
Miss  Nightingale  wrote  to  a  friend,  "Two  of  them  are  brutes, 
and  four  are  angels,  for  this  is  a  work  that  makes  either 
devils  or  angels  of  men   and  women,   too." 

With  Florence  Nightingale  as  his  inspiration,  Henri 
Dunant  is  the  next  prominent  figure  in  our  story.  In 
1859,  as  a  tourist  he  happened  to  witness  the  terrible 
battle  of  Solferino  and,  moved  by  pity,  gathered  to- 
gether a  number  of  women  of  the  city  to  aid  in  minis- 
tering to  the  wounded.  Miss  Boardman  quotes  from 
his  account  of  his  experiences,  his  "Souvenir  de  Sol- 
ferino," and  recounts  his  subsequent  work : 

Dunant  asks,  "Why  have  we  thought  well  to  recall  these 
scenes  of  grief  and  desolation,  to  recount  such  lamentable 
and  gruesome  details,  and  to  draw  such  vivid  pictures  of 
despair?" 

He  answers  this  question  by  another :  "Would  it  not  be 
possible  to  found  and  organize  in  all  civilized  countries  per- 
manent societies  of  volunteers  which  in  time  of  war  would 
render  succor  to  the  wounded  without  distinction  of  na- 
tionality?" 

Here  had  the  Treaty  of  Geneva  its  first  inception,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Red  Cross  began  to  quicken  into  life. 

A  month  after  the  battle  of  Solferino,  full  of  the  misery 
he  had  witnessed  and  anxious  to  do  something  toward  miti- 
gating such  sufferings  in  the  future,  Henri  Dunant  first  enun- 
ciated in  the  salons  of  the  Countess  Veri  Vorromeo  at  Milan 
the  idea  of  a  committee  of  succor  everywhere  being  made 
permanent  and  also  of  the  internationalization  of  the  charity, 
with  the  adoption  of  a  special  sign  recognized  by  all. 
Greatly  to  his  regret,  the  Milan  society  organized  for  the 
relief  work  was  dissolved  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

On  his  return  to  Geneva  he  wrote  his  famous  account 
already  referred  to,  a  brief  pamphlet,  but  one  that  has  had  a 
remarkable  result.  It  was  widely  distributed  throughout  Eu- 
rope and  made  a  profound  impression.  Victor  Hugo  wrote  to 
the  author,  "You  armed  humanity  and  served  liberty."  The 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Swiss  army  in  a  letter  said,  "It 
is  necessary  that  it  should  be  seen  from  such  vivid  examples 
as  you  have  recorded  what  the  glory  of  the  battlefield  costs  in 
torture  and  in  tears.  The  world  is  prone  to  see  only  the 
brilliant  side  of  war,  and  to  shut  its  eyes  to  all  the  terrible 
consequences." 

Care  of  the  disabled  soldiers  was  never  undertaken 
on  any  large  scale,  according  to  Miss  Boardman,  until 
during  our  own  Civil  War.  At  that  time  so  much 
waste  occurred  at  first  through  lack  of  centralizecl 
efforts  that  finally  a  sanitary  commission  was  appointed, 
"to   act   in   an  advisory   capacity   to   the   surgeon-gen-  I 


eral's  department."  The  commission  was  not  financed 
by  the  government,  and  in  October,  1862,  failure 
seemed  imminent  for  lack  of  funds.  That  there  should 
be  seven  thousand  separate  soldiers'  aid  societies  in 
the  North  alone  is  proof  that  there  was  no  lack  in  the 
willingness  of  the  people  to  give.  At  the  critical  mo- 
ment our  State  of  California  saved  the  day  with  a 
huudred-thousand-dollar  contribution.  Miss  Boardman 
quotes  from  the  account  of  the  sanitary  commission 
historian  of  this  subscription,  which  was  important  not 
only  for  the  sum  subscribed,  but  as  an  example  of 
faith  in  the  far-away  commission: 

The  immense  national  advantage  in  a  struggle  for  unity, 
of  a  common  enterprise  of  humanity  around  which  the  homes 
of  the  country  could  rally,  adding  thus  the  united  strength 
of  the  domestic  feeling  of  the  American  people  to  its  political 
and  military  power  in  the  council  and  the  field,  would  have 
been  lost  if  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  had  not 
succeeded.  It  was  a  desperate  enterprise  to  attempt  to  unite 
by  humane  feeling  what  was  so  disunited  by  distance  and  the 
disintegrating  tendencies  of  local  pride  and  interest,  as  the 
different  states  and  communities  of  so  broad  a  country.  Nei- 
ther the  excellency  of  the  plan,  nor  the  ability  of  its  ad- 
ministration, could  have  succeeded  against  the  force  of  sec- 
tional pride  and  independence,  and  the  truly  American  love 
of  multiplying  local  associations.  Desperate  attempts  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  would 
constantly  have  been  made  by  its  already  half-independent 
branches,  and  would  have  succeeded.  Coaxing  and  humoring 
and  compromising  did  wonders  to  bring  about  unity  and  co- 
operation. And  we  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  cash  re- 
sources of  the  commission,  which  alone  commanded  and 
utilized  its  supplies,  were  mainly  due  to  the  largeness,  the 
constancy,  the  persistency  of  the  contributions  from  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Pacific  Coast — Nevada,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and 
the  Sandwich  Islands — so  that  to  California  more  than  to  any 
state  in  the  Union  is  really  due  the  growth,  usefulness,  suc- 
cess, the  national  reputation  of  the  United  States  Sanitary 
Commission. 

Dorothea  Dix  and  Clara  Barton  were  not  alone 
among  the  women  who  distinguished  themselves  in 
aiding  the  wounded  soldiers.  There  were  hundreds 
of  others  who  served  untiringly  and  devotedly.  We 
quote  a  story  from  Miss  Boardman  of  one  of  these 
less  famed  ones: 

On  one  occasion,  visiting  one  of  the  wards  containing  the 
badly  wounded  men,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  she  found  that  the 
assistant  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  ward,  who  had  been  out 
on  a  drunken  spree  the  night  before,  and  had  slept  very  late, 
had  not  yet  made  out  the  special  diet  list  for  the  ward,  and 
the  men.  faint  and  hungry,  had  had  no  breakfast.  She  de- 
nounced him  at  once  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  as  he  came 
in,  and  with  an  attempt  at  jollity  inquired,  "Hoity-toity, 
what's  the  matter?"  she  turned  upon  him  with,  "Matter 
enough,  you  miserable  scoundrel !  Here  these  men,  any  one 
of  them  worth  a  thousand  of  you,  are  suffered  to  starve  and 
die  because  you  want  to  be  off  on  a  drunk!  Pull  off  your 
shoulder-straps,"  she  continued,  as  he  tried  feebly  to  laugh 
off  her  reproaches,  "pull  off  your  shoulder-straps,  for  you 
shall  not  stay  in  the  army  a  week  longer."  The  surgeon  still 
laughed,  but  turned  pale,  for  he  knew  her  power.  She  was 
as  good  as  her  word.  Within  three  days  she  had  caused  his 
discharge.  He  went  to  headquarters  and  asked  to  be  rein- 
stated. Major-General  Sherman,  who  was  then  in  command, 
listened  patiently,  then  inquired  who  had  procured  his  dis- 
charge. "I  was  discharged  in  consequence  of  misrepresenta- 
tion," answered  the  surgeon,  evasively.  "But  who  caused  your 
discharge?"  persisted  the  general.  "Why,"  said  the  surgeon, 
"I  suppose  it  was  that  woman,  that  Mrs.  Bickerdyke."  "Oh," 
said  Sherman.  "Well,  if  it  was  she  I  can  do  nothing  for  you. 
She  ranks  me." 

While  the  United  States  had  informal  representatior 
at  the  Geneva  Conference  of  Nations  which  met  in 
1S64  to  ''provide  for  protection  for  hospital  forma- 
tions and  their  personnel  in  time  of  war,"  and  while 
the  experience  of  our  sanitary  commission  was  an  aid 
in  the  enacting  of  the  Geneva  Treaty,  sometimes  called 
the  Red  Cross  Treaty,  we  did  not  join  the  European 
organization  until  two  years  later : 

On  July  JO,  1866,  a  number  of  men  who  had  been  the  most 
active  in  the  Sanitary  Commission  formed  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Relief  of  Misery  on  the  Battlefields.  Its  ob- 
jects were  to  obtain  the  government's  adherence  to  the 
Treaty  of  Geneva,  and  to  maintain  a  permanent  relief  society. 
Its  badge  was  the  Red  Cross  insignia  on  a  white  ground. 
Neither  the  government  nor  the  public  could  it  arouse  into 
action  favorable  to  the  treaty,  though  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  of  1870  it  received  generous  contributions,  which 
were  forwarded  to  the  belligerent  nations.  It  was  the  first 
Red  Cross  organization  of  the  United  States,  but  holding 
an  anomalous  position  under  a  government  that  had  not 
seceded  to  the  treaty  under  which  it  must  function  in  time 
of  war,  in   1871   its  existence  ceased. 

In  the  summer  of  1869  Miss  Clara  Barton,  one  of  the  many 
women  who  had  aided  in  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
during  the  Civil  War,  met  at  Geneva  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  Committee,  and  they  expressed  their  re- 
gret that  the  United  States  government,  which  through  its 
own  orders  through  the  war  had  manifested  such  a  humani- 
tarian spirit,  had  not  yet  accepted  the  convention  of  Geneva. 
Miss  Barton  later  witnessed  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  dur- 
ing the  war  of  1870.  In  1877,  after  her  return  to  America, 
Monsieur  Moynier.  president  of  the  International  Red  Cross 
Committee,  decided  to  make  a  further  effort  to  obtain  the  ad- 
herence to  the  treaty  by  our  government.  For  this  purpose  a 
special  letter  was  sent  to  Miss  Barton  to  deliver  to  President 
Hayes.  He  in  his  turn  referred  it  to  the  State  Department, 
where  it  again  met  the  fate  of  previous  appeals.  In  1881, 
through  President  Garfield,  another  effort  was  made,  which 
elicited  a  response  from  Mr.  Blaine,  giving  assurance  that, 
with  the  President's  approval,  the  adoption  of  the  treaty  would 
be  recommended  to  Congress.  Encouraged  by  this  promise, 
a  Red  Cross  organization  was  incorporated  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  July,  1881,  under  the  name  "The  American  As- 
sociation of  the  Red  Cross,"  of  which  Miss  Clara  Barton  was 
president.  President  Garfield  did  not  live  to  see  the  adoption 
of  the  treaty,  but  President  Arthur  and  Mr.  Blaine  secured 
its  confirmation  by  the  Senate  without  a  dissenting  vote  in 
March,  1882.  The  President  then  issued  a  proclamation 
making  public  the  convention,  "To  the  end  that  the  same  in 
every  article  and  clause  thereof  may  be  observed  and  fulfilled 
with  good  faith  by  the  United  States  and  citizens  thereof." 

Not  only  war-time  service  receives  Miss  Boardmau's 
attention.  The  numerous  emergencies  and  accidents 
whose  results  need  Red  Cross  aid  in  lime  of  peace, 
and  the  matter  of  public  education,  are  covered  in  do- 


tailed  chapters.  We  quote  an  amusing  (but  rather  dis- 
couraging) incident  from  her  account  of  the  procedure 
of  business  at  a  bureau  of  distribution: 

Among  the  household  necessities  the  stove  occupies  an  espe- 
cially honorable  position.  "Oh,  miss,  won't  you  please  help 
me  get  a  stove.  Here  am  I,  a  real  born  American,  and  all 
these  furriners  are  getting  ahead  of  me."  pleads  an  elderly 
and  respectably  arrayed  dame.  "Perhaps  you  think  me  rich 
because  I  got  on  this  black  silk  dress.  But,  mercy,  no.  I 
just  put  on  my  best  clothes  to  save  them  when  I  saw  the  fire 
comin'  our  way.  You  may  think  me  fat.  Bless  you,  dear ; 
I  have  got  one  dress  on  top  of  the  other,  for  I  don't  like  to 
leave  either  of  them  in  the  place  we  have  got.  There  are 
some  folks  would  steal  even  a  poor  body's  clothes  off  their 
back.  I  haven't  had  a  bit  of  help,  and  there's  that  Mrs. 
Krasnokoutski,  a  shiftless  creature  with  a  dozen  children,  got 
a  lot  of  furniture  when  she  never  owned  so  much  as  a  kitchen 
chair  before  the  fire.  Some  people  have  all  the  luck.  My 
poor  old  man,  he  is  over  eighty,  but  in  bed  with  rheumatics 
ever  since  that  awful  night ;  well-nigh  killed  him — and  I 
haven't  even  a  stove  to  cook  his  dinner.  It  comes  mighty 
hard  when  you  are  seventy-five  years  old  to  be  asking  for 
charity.  There  is  that  Eyetalian  fruit-man  that  cheated  me 
last  week  going  off  with  a  bundle  of  clothing  big  enough  for 
a  boarding-house,  and  me,  that  was  born  in  this  very  town, 
aint  got  so  much  as  a  single  stove."  And  the  tears  rolled 
down  the  cheeks  of  the  poor  old  lady.  "Never  mind,"  say 
you  of  the  committee,  "this  is  not  charity,  this  is  the  Red 
Cross."  And  the  tears  on  the  wrinkled  cheeks  are  brushed 
away  with  a  sense  of  comforted  and  reestablished  respect- 
ability. It  is  true  that  after  you  have  seated  the  ancient 
American  refugee  on  a  comfortable  bench  and  with  some  in- 
dignation approached  a  table,  back  of  which  is  seated  a  busi- 
ness-like young  m?.n  or  woman,  to  inquire  why  Mrs.  Jeremiah 
Allen  of  23  Trimble  Street,  has  not  been  provided  with  any- 
thing, not  even  a  stove,  you  may  be  a  bit  chagrined  to  learn 
by  the  registration  cards  that  food,  chairs,  clothing,  and  vari- 
ous other  articles  have  been  bestowed  upon  Mrs.  J.  Allen 
at  the  same  address.  The  old  lady's  anxiety  to  obtain  the 
stove  led  her  somewhat  away  from  the  narrow  path  of  truth. 
When  you  finally  return  triumphantly  with  the  stove  order 
in  hand  you  find  her  happy  with  a  ten-dollar  bill  that  she 
announces  "the  minister  over  to  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  where  I  go  once  in  a  while,  gave  me.  Now  I  guest 
I  will  go  out  and  do  a  little  shopping,  dearie." 

Miss  Boardman"s  account  of  the  Red  Cross  work  in 
the  present  war  is  the  most  condensed  part  of  her  nar- 
rative, but  she  gives  many  quotations  from  the  diaries 
and  letters  of  nurses  and  others  which  contain  mucb 
"color."  Here  is  one  of  the  many  stories  told  to  a 
nurse  in  one  of  her  brief  moments  of  leisure: 

"HT  say,  sister,  stop  for  a  bit  of  talk.  Hit's  good  to  'ave 
somebody  to  say  a  word  to,"  calls  Tommy,  who  was"  evidently 
born  within  the  sound  of  Bow  Bells,  and  both  of  whose  feet 
were  frost  bitten  in  the  trenches  near  Ypres.  "HT  seen  some 
sights  h'l  won't  soon  forget.  There  are  those  black  Gurkhas, 
a  fine  lot  of  men  they  be.  HT  was  in  the  trenches  with 
them  November  5th.  The  Germans  knowed  it  was  our  bon- 
fire day,  but  we  didn't  get  fireworks.  They  just  gave  us  'ell 
all  day  long.  HT  saw  some  terrible  sights  when  the  shells 
dropped  near  h'our  trenches  and  'it  some  of  the  poor  beggars. 
HT  'ad  my  feet  froze,  but  I  know  some  wot's  wuss.  Those 
Gurkhas  they'd  just  smile  and  smile  when  they  were  wounded. 
When  we  was  sent  for  h'ammunition  h'l  'ave  h'actuaily  seen 
them  carrying  a  box  on  their  'eads,  with  a  rifle  h'in  each  'and. 
They're  never  'appy  when  they  h'arnt  fightin'." 

And  here  is  an  extract  from  another  nurse's  letter: 
But  there  are  other  soldiers  of  France  who  have  fought 
for  her  colors — men  of  darker  hue,  the  Arabs  of  northern 
Africa.  They,  too,  need  the  Red  Cross  care,  and  from  Fort 
Mahon  comes  their  story:  "We  have  a  ward  called  'George 
V  which  contains  twenty-three  Turcos  and  one  black  fellow 
named  by  us  'Sambo'  and  'Jumbo.'  These  Arabs  have  no 
prejudice  against  noise,  and  weep  and  moan  and  shriek  when- 
ever they  want  or  feel  anything.  So  we  call  George  ward  the 
'jungle,'  and  you  would  laugh  and  cry  together  to  hear  them. 
They  are  like  children.  One  asks  for  water,  and  instantly  the 
whole  line  moans  and  chants,  'De  1'eau,  madame ;  de  l'eau,' 
Jumbo's  deep  bass  note  rumbling  under  all  the  rest.  You 
speak  to  one  and  at  once  all  the  rest  begin  to  clamor  like 
children.  They  want  you  to  pay  attention  to  them,  too.  One 
chants  all  day.  We  thought  he  was  saying  his  prayers,  but 
the  chief,  a  man  of  many  medals,  who  speaks  French,  said, 
'No,  he  is  telling  you  how  he  feels.  He  sings,  'My  knee 
hurts,  oh,  how  my  knee  hurts,  and  my  head  aches.  I  was 
shot  in  the  knee  and  lay  a  long  time  before  I  was  carried 
1o  the  doctors.  The  sun  is  hid  and  it  is  cold.  Oh,  how  my 
knee  hurts.  Soon  they  will  bring  my  dinner,  but  I  am  not 
hungry.'  And  so  on  all  the  time.  We  hear  guns  all  day, 
see  their  flashes  all  night  against  the  clouds,  are  often  visited 
by  aeroplanes,  and  hear  and  see  many. troops.  It  all  sounds 
very  thrilling,  doesn't  it?  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  only 
saddening  to  hear  that  incessant  thunder  and  be  reminded  so 
constantly  on  all  sides  of  the  daily,  hourly  horror. 

From  all  sides  come  tributes  to  the  work  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
example : 

One  of  them  said  the  other  day,  "To  be  cheerful  is  the  least 
I  can  do.  when  you  Americans  are  doing  so  much  for  me." 
This  is  the  spirit  of  all,  and  their  self-control  is  wonderful 
under  dressings  nearly  as  painful  as  operations. 

The  dressing-gowns  with  the  little  Red  Crosses  are  so  popu- 
lar because  they  came  from  America.  One  poor  Galician, 
whose  language  no  one  could  understand,  gesticulated  for 
two  days  before  we  realized  it  was  not  merely  a  clean  gown 
lie  wanted,  but  that  it  must  be  an  American  one.  No  sooner 
are  the  men  able  to  be  up  than  they  wish  their  pictures  taken 
with  the  American  doctors  and  nurses.  They  love  us  for  our 
work,  not  as  individuals,  but  as  Americans,  and  their  hearts 
go  out  to  the  country  that  has  made  our  work  possible. 

Miss  Boardman  has  written  an  informative  account 
and  one  of  intense  interest.  It  has  not  been  possible  to 
cover  in  this  page  even  a  sketch  of  the  whole  range  of 
her  ■'story,"  of  which  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  so- 
cieties of  other  nations  beside  the  United  States  forms 
a  large  part. 

C.ndek  the  Red  Cross  Flag  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
By  Mabel  T.  Boardman.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company;  $1.50. 

Between  five  and  six  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the 
southern   part   of   Monterey   and   the   northern   n       i  m 
of  Sail  Luis  Obispn  counties,  recently  sun 
government,  will  be  thrown  open  to  homesl' 
uary  26th.     The  land  is  adapted  to  general  f, 
Errain  raising,  it  is  said. 
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Kings.  Queens,  and  Pawns. 

The  woman  who  succeeds  in  reaching  the 
front  will  probably  give  us  a  better  account 
than  a  man  could  ever  do.  She  will  take 
nothing  for  granted  and  she  will  "dwell  per- 
petually in  an  atmosphere  of  surprise  that 
will  conduce  to  a  vivid  and  gripping  style. 
Mrs.  Rinehart  was  told  that  on  no  account 
would  she  be  allowed  to  get  into  danger,  but 
none  the  less  at  one  time  she  found  herself 
within  600  feet  of  the  German  trenches.  She 
says:  "We  had  walked  three  miles  in  front 
of  the  Belgian  advanced  trenches,  in  full  view 
of  the  Germans.  There  had  been  no  protect- 
ing hedge  or  bank  or  tree  between  us  and 
that  ominous  line  two  hundred  yards  across." 
Mrs.  Rinehart  had  conversations  with  Sir 
John  French  and  General  Foch,  and  the 
French  commander  seems  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly gracious.  She  was  conducted  to  ad- 
vantageous points  of  observation  and  she  was 
allowed  to  talk  with  soldiers  of  all  ranks  and, 
in  fact,  to  do  anything  she  pleased  except 
place  herself  in  danger.  And,  indeed,  she  did 
even  this,  but  it  was  through  the  mistake  of 
a  Belgian  officer. 

Mrs.  Rinehart  describes  all  that  she  saw, 
but  with  a  veil  considerably  drawn  over  the 
horrors.  She  explored  Ypres,  which  she  says 
is  "hardly  the  skeleton  of  a  city,"  but  the  real 
interest  of  her  narrative  is  in  what  she  says 
about  the  men  from  the  high  commanders 
downward.  In  the  best  sense  of  the  word  it 
is  a  personal  story  and  told  with  all  the  skill 
and  the  vivacity  that  we  associate  with  her 
authorship. 

Kings,  Queexs,  and  Pawns:  An  American 
\\".  man  at  the  Front.  By  Mary  Roberts  Rine- 
hart. New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company; 
$1.50  net. 

The  Jolly  Duchess. 

We  are  by  no  means  sure  that  Harriot  Mel- 
lon, who  became  Mrs.  Coutts  and  later  the 
Duchess  of  St.  Albans,  is  worth  so  large  a 
volume.  Perhaps  the  author  himself  had  his 
doubts  on  this  point,  since  he  uses  his  heroine 
as  little  more  than  a  centre  around  which  to 
weave  his  story  of  social  life  in  England  dur- 
ing the  sixty  years  from  1777  to  1837.  And 
in  many  respects  it  is  a  rather  disagreeable 
story. 

Harriot  Mellon  was  a  mediocre  actress  who 
managed  at  the  age  of  forty  to  marry  the 
banker,  Thomas  Coutts,  who  was  then  eighty- 
six.  Coutts  died  four  years  later,  leaving  to 
his  widow  a  large  fortune,  which  enabled  her 
at  the  age  of  fifty  to  marry  the  Duke  of  St. 
Albans.  She  lived  for  another  ten  years, 
leaving  the  bulk  of  her  wealth,  after  pro- 
vision for  her  husband,  to  Miss  Angela  Bur- 
dett-Coutts,  who  employed  it  in  the  many- 
benefactions  that  made  her  name  famous. 

As  has  been  said,  we  may  doubt  if  Harriot 
Mellon  deserves  a  biography,  but  every  one 
gets  a  biography  nowadays.  She  was  not  a 
good  actress  nor  a  particularly  interesting 
person,  but  she  was  decidedly  clever  in  getting 
married.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Pearce  has 
given  us  a  picture  of  the  times  that  is  not 
without  its  value,  and  if  he  has  chosen  to 
put  it  into  the  form  of  a  biography  we  need 
not  quarrel  with  him  upon  that  account. 

The  Jolly  Duchess:  A  Sixty  Years'  Gossiping 
Record  of  Stage  and  Society  (1777-1837).  By 
Charles  E.  Pearce.  New  York :  Brentano's ;  $4 
net. 


lery.  But  the  author  can  be  humorous  as 
well  as  tragic.  There  is  inimitable  fun  in 
his  story  of  the  soldier  who  used  his  pockei 
Bible  for  cigarette  papers,  and  who  calcu- 
lated that  he  would  be  well  on  his  way  to- 
ward Revelations  by  the  end  of  the  war.  Still 
more  funny  is  the  account  of  the  efforts  of 
a  British  regiment  to  learn  the  "Hymn  of 
Hate"  by  careful  attention  to  the  German 
songs  and  their  triumphant  reproduction  of 
that  classic  on  their  march  back  from  the 
trenches.  "Out  of  the  pause  that  came  so 
effectively  before  the  last  word  of  the  verse 
rose  a  triumphant  squeal  from  the  mouth- 
organ  and  the  appealing  voice  of  Private 
'Enery  Irving:  'Nan;  then,  put  a  bit  of  'ate 
into  it.'  .  .  -  'What  an  extraordinary  people  !' 
said  the  French  staff  officer,  eyeing  the  briga- 
dier, shaking  with  laughter  on  his  prancing 
charger."  There  are  capital  stories,  the  best 
of  their  kind  that  have  yet  been  published, 
not  alone  because  they  are  so  well  told,  but 
because  they  are  authentic. 

Between    the    Lines,      Ev    Boyd    Cable.      New 
York:  E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 


L-oeb  Classical  Library. 
These  volumes  continue  to  arrive  with 
gratifying  regularity  and  to  fill  a  scholarly 
demand  previously  ungratified.  The  latest 
publications  include  the  second  volume  of 
"Lucian,"  to  be  complete  in  seven  volumes, 
with  the  English  translation  by  A.  M.  Har- 
mon ;  the  second  volume  of  "Plutarch's 
Lives,"  to  be  complete  in  ten  volumes,  with 
the  English  translation  by  Bernadotte  Perrin ; 
"Apuleius,  the  Golden  Ass,"  with  English 
translation  by  W.  Adlington  ;  "The  Odes  of 
Pin.b.r.  Including  the  Principal  Fragments," 
with  an  introduction  and  English  translation 
by  Sir  John  Sandys,  Litt.  D.,  F.  B.  A.,  and 
"Hesiod:  The  Homeric  Hymns  and  Homerica," 
with  an  English  translation  by  Hugh  G. 
Evelyn-White,  M.  A.  This  edition  is  now  so 
well  known  that  there  is  no  need  further  to 
praise  the  convenience  of  the  arrangement  by 
which  the;  original  and  the  translation  face 
each  other,  the  scholarly  excellence  of  the 
work,  nor  the  mechanical  perfections  that 
make  these  volumes  a  pleasure  to  read  and 
to  own. 

The    Loeb    Classical    Li  braky.      Edited    by    T. 
E.    Page.   Litt.    !>..  and   \V.   H.   D.   Rouse,  Lilt.    D. 
York:   The   Macmillan   Company. 

Between  the  Lines. 

Th«   author  tells  us  that   these  stories  were 

written  at  the   front  and  within  sound  of  the 

Emits,    and    it    may   be    said    that    the   claim    is 

obviously  a   true  one.     Its   purpose  is  to  ex- 

the  actual  and  practical  meaning  of  the 

Ircc  ic   statements   of   the   war  bulletins   and 

the   enormous   effort    and    sacrifice    that    these 

icnts  usually  imply.     Thus  we  are  told 

ictually    means    i-    "consolidate    our 

■  n."  the  heroism  necessitated  by  the  lay- 

i    a  mine,   the  dangers  of  the  ammuni- 

;  Lin,  and  the  task  of  directing  the  artil- 


These  Twain. 

There  are  disadvantages  connected  with 
such  a  trilogy  as  the  one  now  completed  by- 
Mr.  Bennett.  The  memory  of  the  novel- 
reading  public  is  a  short  one,  and  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Hilda  of  "Hilda  Lessways"  be- 
comes a  little  blurred.  And  even  where  the 
delineation  remains  sharply  in  the  memory 
we  have  a  feeling  that  this  is  not  quite  the 
same  Hilda  and  that  the  differences  are  per- 
haps greater  than  increasing  age  and  experi- 
ence can  account  for.  Mr.  Bennett  seems  to 
feel  this  himself,  since  he  is  at  such  pains  to 
assure  us  that  it  really  is  the  same  Hilda 
grown  somewhat  more  substantial,  a  shade 
more  sombre,  under  the  buffets  of  the  world. 

"These  Twain"  is  a  study  of  the  married 
life  of  Hilda  and  Edwin  Clayhanger,  and  it  is 
of  course  intended  to  be  a  study  of  the  mar- 
ried life  of  a  class,  the  middle  class,  where 
divorce  and  permanent  estrangement  are 
nearly  unknown  and  where  the  angels  must 
be  slowly  rubbed  blunt  by  friction.  Whether 
the  result  is  actually  a  "happy  marriage"  or 
only  a  stale  of  not  unhappy  toleration  musi 
remain  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  at  least  there 
is  nothing  volcanic  about  it  and  nothing  scan- 
dalous. Mr.  Bennett  introduces  us  to  no 
panaceas.  He  asks  us  to  break  no  conven- 
tions. He  seems  to  tell  us  that  if  married 
people  have  selfishnesses,  whims,  and  antago- 
nisms, they  must  none  the  less  play  the  game 
and  make  the  best  of  it,  respecting  the  con- 
ventions as  stepping-stones  to  that  moderate 
but  abiding  happiness  that  is  perhaps  the  best 
that  human  nature  has  a  right  to  expect. 
And  this  is  a  precept  so  admirably  whole- 
some that  we  may  congratulate  Mr.  Bennetf 
for  voicing  it  and  for  doing  it  so  attractively. 

These  Twain.  By  Arnold  Bennett.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Nobody  who  really  loves  and  understands 
dogs  will  be  disappointed  in  reading  that 
remarkable  story  about  a  dog,  "Jan:  A  Dog 
and  a  Romance,"  by  A.  J.  Dawson,  just  pub- 
lished by  the  Harpers.  Every  one  who  cares 
about  animals  at  all  will  enjoy  the  story 
thoroughly,  for  it  is  as  full  of  the  right  kind 
of  feeling  as  it  is  free  from  sentimentality 
and  from  the  inconscionable  foolishness  to 
which  sentimentality  in  this  connection  some- 
times leads. 

Marden's  "Peace,  Power,  and  Plenty,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company, 
has  had  a  remarkable  sale,  and  the  demand 
continues  so  steadily  that  it  is  now  in  its 
twenty-fourth  printing.  Marden's  "Every 
Man  a  King,"  from  the  same  publishers,  is  in 
its  twenty-fifth  printing. 

An  interesting  book  on  that  part  of  the 
Balkans  where  interest  is  now  centred  is 
"Confessions  of  a  Macedonian  Bandit,"  by 
Albert  Sonnichsen.  Mr.  Sonnichsen  went  to 
Macedonia  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Revolution  and  had  a  chance  to  see  the  Bal- 
kans at  first  hand  and  from  the  inside  as 
very  few  Europeans  have  done.  His  knowl- 
edge of  the  language,  the  feelings,  and  the 
point  of  view  of  the  people,  and  his  adven- 
tures are  extremely  exciting.  He  covered  the 
territory  from  Saloniki  north  and  west  along 
the  borders  of  Greece. 

"Steve  Yeager,"  by  William  MacLeod 
Raine,  and  "The  Valley  Road,"  by  Mary  Hal- 
lock  Foote,  two  Western  stories  published  re- 
cently by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  are 
in   their  third  printings. 

The  third  novel  in  Martin  Anderson  Nexo's 
notable  tetralogy.  "Pelle  the  Conqueror,"  en- 
titled "Struggle,"  will  be  issued  at  once  by 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.  The  previous  novels  of 
Mr.  Nexo's  tetralogy  were  "Boyhood"  (in  its 
third  American  edition)  and  "Apprentice- 
ship." 

Representative    Chinamen    have    expressed 

their  belief  that  Miles  M.  Dawson's  new 
book,  "Tlie  Ethics  of  Confucius."  is  bound  to 
modify  the  attitude  toward  Confucianism  even 
in  China.  These  Chinese  authorities  believe 
that   Mr.   Dawson's  book  will  assist  Chinamen 


to  separate  things  in  Confucian  classics  which 
are  serviceable  under  the  changed  conditions 
in  China  and  in  relations  with  peoples  of 
the  Occident  from  other  things  which,  since 
they  have  bearing  only  on  customs  and  cere- 
monies peculiar  to  China,  will  sooner  or  later 
be  discarded  entirely  if  those  customs  and 
ceremonies  are  abandoned  for  the  simpler  in- 
ternational practices.  It  is  published  by  G. 
P.   Putnam's  Sons. 

Among  the  many  facts  that  Mr.  Arthur 
Davison  Ficke  tells  in  "Chats  on  Japanese 
Prints"  perhaps  this  is  the  most  astonishing: 
"Japan  itself,"  he  says,  "has  been  ransacked 
so  thoroughly  that  the  would-be  purchaser 
can  perhaps  more  wisely  go  to  London  or 
New-  York  than  to  Tokyo  or  Kyoto  in  his 
search  for  prizes."  Here  is  irony  indeed ! 
Mr.  Ficke  is  an  American  and  the  examples 
shown  by  the  many  illustrations  of  his  book 
are  all  from  American  collections.  The  book 
is  published  by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany. 

Among  the  deaths  of  December  there  is 
none  that  will  be  more  keenly  felt  in  literary 
circles  than  that  of  Stephen  Phillips,  the  dis- 
tinguished English  poet  and  dramatist.  Mr. 
Phillips  had  been  in  failing  health  for  sev- 
eral months  and  the  end  came  December  9th 
at  his  home  in  Deal.  The  author  will  be  re- 
member chiefly  for  his  books,  "Nero,"  "The 
Sin  of  David,"  '"Ulysses,"  and  "Pietro  of 
Siena." 

A  volume  that  in  years  to  come  will  be 
highly  valued  as  a  memento  of  the  great  war 
is  "The  Book  of  the  Homeless"  ("Le  Livre 
des  Sans-Foyer'j,  which  the  Scribners  have 
just  published.  Its  editor  is  Mrs.  Edith 
Wharton,  and  the  proceeds  from  its  sale  are 
to  go  entirely  to  the  support  of  two  leading 
war  charities,  the  American  Hotels  for  Refu- 
gees and  the  Children  of  Flanders  Rescue 
Committee. 

Among  Flenry  Holt  &  Co.'s  authors  who  are 
fighting  abroad  may  be  mentioned  R.  E.  Ver- 
nede,  author  of  "The  Quietness  of  Dick"  and 
"The  Flight  of  Flaviel" ;  Filson  Young,  the 
well-knowu  musical  critic,  author  of  "The 
Wagner  Stories,"  "Mastersingers,"  "More 
Mastersingers,"  "Christopher  Columbus,"  and 
"Opera  Stories,"  and  A.  Loton  Ridger,  author 
of  "A  Wanderer's  Trail,"  all  of  them  fighting 
for   England. 

Now  that  the  infant  Chinese  Republic  is 
in  the  throes  of  a  revolution,  Frederick  Mc- 
Cormick's  "The  Flowery  Republic,"  published 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  is  doubly  interesting. 
Mr.  McCormick  tells  the  inside  story  of  the 
other  revolution,  which  led  to  the  setting  up 
of  the  republic.  It  is  based  upon  his  per- 
sonal observations  and  impressions.  He  was 
an    eye-witness    and    in    many    cases    was    di- 
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rectly  involved  in  the  most  important  events 
of  the  war.  Beginning  with  the  very  first 
indications  of  agitation,  Mr.  McCormick 
traces  ths  uprising  in  detail  to  its  culmination, 
and  the  founding  of  the  Chinese  Republic. 

"Mary  Cary,"  by  Kate  Langley  Bosher, 
published  by  the  Harpers,  has  been  chosen 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Instruc- 
tion as  one  of  the  thirty  books  of  fiction 
recommended  for  use  in  its  national  course 
of  reading. 

The  identity  of  Ian  Hay,  author  of 
"Scally,"  '"A  Knight  on  Wheels,"  "A  Safety 
Match,"  etc.,  is  announced  by  his  American 
publisher,  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company:  he 
is  Captain  Ian  Hay  Beith  of  the  Tenth  Bat- 
tdian  ot  Argyll  and  Sutherland   Highlanders. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 

BANK   OF   ITALY 

SAVINCS  Member  COMMERCIAL 

Associated    Savings   Banks  of  San   Francisco 
The    San   Francisco   Clearing  House   Association 

DECEMBER  31,  1915 

RESOURCES 

First   Mortgage  Loans  on   Real   Estate $7,813,769.79 

Other    Loans    (Collateral    and    Personal) 5,156,297.76 

Banking    Premises,     Furniture,     Fixtures    and     Safe     Deposit     Vaults     (Head     Office 

and  Branches)    865,357.77 

Other    Real    Estate 182,565.37 

Customers'    Liability    under    Letters   of    Credit 178,854.66 

Other    Resources    71,061.18 

United   States,    State,    Municipal  and   Other   Bonds. $5,084,362.96 

CASH   2,969,591.20—  8,053,954.16 

$22,321,860.69 

LIABILITIES 

Capital    Paid   Up $1,250,000.00 

Surplus $158,100.00 

Undivided  Profits    216.143.50—      374,243.50 

Dividends  Unpaid    43,890.00 

Letters    of    Credit 17S.S54.66 

DEPOSITS  20,474,S72.53 

$22.321,860.69 

STATE   OF   CALIFORNIA. 
CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

A.  P.  GIANNINI  and  A.  PEDR1NI,  being  each  separately  duly  sworn  each  for  himself, 
says  that  said  A.  P.  Giannini  is  President  and  that  said  A.  Pedrini  is  Cashier  of  the  Bank 
of  Italy,  the  corporation  above  mentioned,  and  that  every  statement  contained  _  therein  is 
true  of  our  own  knowledge  and  belief.  A.  P.  GIANNINI. 

A.  PEDRINI. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  31st  day  of  December,   1915. 

THOMAS   S.   BURNES,   Notary   Public. 

THE  STORY  OF  OUR  GROWTH 

As    Shown    by   a    Comparative    Statement   of   Our  Resources: 

December  31,  1904 $285,436.97 

December  31,  1905 $1,021,290.80 

December  31,    1906 $1,899,947.28 

December  31,  1907 $2,221,347.35 

December  31,  1908 $2 .574,  004.90 

December    31,   1909 $3  ,  817  ,  217.70 

December  31, 1910 $6, 539,861.47 

December  31,  1911 $8,379,347.02 

December  31, 1912   $11,228,814.56 

December  31,  1913 $15,882,911.61 

December  31, 1914 $18,030,401.59 

December  31,  1915 $22,321,860.69 

NUMBER  OF  DEPOSITORS 58,854 

Savings  deposits  made  on  or  before  January    10,    1916,   will  earn   interest  from  January   1,    1916 


January  8,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  LATEST   BOOKS. 

Lyman  Abbott. 

The  perfect  autobiography  must  be  purely 
egotistical,  and  there  are  very  few  men  whose 
egos  are  worth  such  a  record.  Next  in  value 
to  the  autobiography  of  egotistical  self-revela- 
tion is  what  may  be  called  the  historical  au- 
tobiography, and  of  this  we  have  an  admirable 
example   in   the   present  volume. 

Dr.  Abbott  has  seen  a  large  part  of  Ameri- 
can history  in  the  making.  His  student  days 
were  passed  in  the  New  York  of  sixty  years 
ago,  and  when  Dr.  Abbott  talks  about  his 
grandfather  we  feel  that  we  have  been  car- 
ried a  long  way  back.  And  we  are  not  at  all 
sure  that  we  have  improved  educationally 
since  Dr.  Abbott  went  to  school.  Indeed  we 
ore  sure  that  we  have  not,  for  those  were  the 
days  of  a  real  scholarship  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  and  of  a  real  desire  for  learning  on 
the  part  of  the  taught.  Professor  Johnson, 
says  Dr.  Abbott,  "thought  in  Latin,"  and  he 
himself  was  taught  to  search  for  ideas  as  well 
as  for  style. 

There  was  a  time  when  Dr.  Abott  intended 
to  be  a  lawyer.  That  he  became  a  minister 
was  due  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Beecher,  who 
showed  him  that  Christianity  was  not  neces- 
sarily a  narrow  Calvinism.  In  1860  he  took 
charge  of  a  church  in  Indiana,  but  the  Civil 
War  launched  him  on  the  stream  of  a  broader 
national  thought,  and  although  he  continued 
tc  preach  for  a  time  his  journalistic  career 
was  already  in  view.  He  wrote  for  Harper's 
Magazine,  and,  as  all  the  world  knows,  tfie 
Outlook  owes  its  existence  to  his  initiative. 
Of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  connection  with  the  Out- 
look we  are  not  told  very  much.  It  was  a 
matter  of  coincidence  of  social  theories  which 
brought  about  the  connection. 

The  book  must  be  read  in  full  to  be  appre- 
ciated. Practically  it  is  the  story  of  seventy 
years  of  American  life  told  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  keen  observer  and  participant  and 
with  the  charm  of  a  strong  and  virile  per- 
sonality. 

Reminiscences.  By  Lyman  Abbott.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $3.50  net. 


Heart's  Content. 
Mr.  Barbour  is  a  story-teller  so  well  ap- 
proved that  we  anticipate  at  once  something 
delicate  and  dainty.  His  hero,  Allan  Short- 
ridge,  once  touched  the  hand  of  a  girl  dur- 
ing a  gondola  collision  in  Venice,  and  he  has 
now  spent  some  four  years  in  search  of  his 
dream.  Eventually  he  finds  her  in  a  New 
England  village  and  courts  her  with  all  the 
audacity  and  resource  of  his  vagabond  na- 
ture. Women  will  think  highly  of  Allan 
Shortridge ;  men  not  quite  so  highly;  but 
everybody  will  be  pleased  with  a  story  that  is 
idyllic  and  wholesome  and  one  that  is  told 
with  so  much  delicacy  and  skill. 

Heart's    Content.      By    Ralph    Henry    Barbour. 
Philadelphia:  J.   B,  Lippincott  Company;    $1.50. 


The  Undying  Story. 

The  story  told  by  Mr.  Newton  is  that  of  the 
retreat  of  the  British  Expeditionary  Force 
from  Mons  to  the  Marne  and  its  subsequent 
return  to  Ypres.  But  it  is  not  a  story  of 
tactics  or  manoeuvres.  Mr.  Newton  confines 
himself  to  incidents,  just  such  incidents  as 
would  meet  the  eye  of  a  participant,  and  this 
sort  of  a  story  has  an  interest  and  an  impor- 
tance quite  as  great  as  that  of  more  serious 
historical  studies.  And  it  is  usually  much 
more  readable. 

The  Undying  Story,  By  W.  Douglas  Newton. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
Among  recent  books  for  boys  is  "The  Se- 
cret Play,"  by  Ralph  Henry  Barbour  (D. 
Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.30  net).  It  is  a  story  of 
high-school  life  in  which  football  takes  a  con- 
spicuous part. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  True  Stories  of 
Great  Americans  Series  now  in  course  of 
issue  by  the  Macmillan  Company  is  "Thomas 
A.  Edison,"  by  Francis  Rolt-Wheeler.  The 
story  is  told  with  commendable  energy  and 
the  result  is  a  portrait.     The  price  is  SO  cents. 

Those  who  wish  to  read  Mr.  Clinton  Scol- 
lard  at  his  best  would  do  well  to  procure 
"Italy  in  Arms,"  just  published  by  Gomme  & 
Marshall  (75  cents).  There  is  a  note  of 
melancholy  in  Mr.  Scollard's  writing,  as  befits 
his  theme,  but  his  poems  are  music  from  the 
first  word  to  the  last. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Lowry's  "Your  Baby,"  just  pub- 
lished by  Forbes  &  Co.,  Chicago  ($1  net),  is 
described  as  "the  best  book  on  the  care  of 
the  baby."  Such  statements  usually  represent 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  publisher,  but  in  this 
case  the  claim  seems  to  be  a  valid  one.  Dr. 
Lowry  writes  sanely  and  soberly  and  without 
the  usual  irritating  desire  to  correct  popular 
beliefs  that  are  usually  true. 

Pierre  Mille  probably  knows  the  French  sol- 
dier as  well  as  any  man  living,  and  he  has 
proved  it  by  a  number  of  delightful  stories. 
Now  he  gives  us  a  volume  entitled  "Joffre 
Chaps  and  Some  Others,"  in  which  we  have 
pen  pictures  of  war  life  drawn  with  a  fine 
skill    and    vivacity    that    make    their    subjects 


seem  to  be  alive.  The  stories  are  translated 
from  the  French  by  Berengere  Drillien  and 
published  by  the  John  Lane  Company.  Price, 
50  cents  net. 

Under  the  title  of  Russell  H.  Conwell's 
most  celebrated  lecture,  "Acres  of  Diamonds," 
Harper  &  Brothers  have  published  an  account 
of  the  lecturer's  life  and  achievements  by 
Robert  Shackleton.  The  first  chapter  is  de- 
voted to  the  lecture  itself,  and  the  nine  fol- 
lowing chapters  may  be  described  as  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  various  phases  of  his  career. 
John  Wanamaker  contributes  a  foreword. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Portrait  of  a  Poet. 
Fire    he    sings   of,    fierce  and    poignant    flame; 

Passion  that  bids  a  timid   world  be  bold, 

And    Love    that    rides    the   tempest    uncontrolled, 

Scorning   all   customs   with   a   greater   claim. 
Yet,   underneath  the  ink,   his  soul   is   staid; 

Calm,  even  calculating,  shrewd,   and  cold. 

His  pain  lives  but  in  print;   his  tears  are  rolled 

And   packed   in  small,   neat  lyrics  for  the  trade. 
He    hawks  his  passions  of  assorted   brands: 

Romantic   toys   and    tinsel    of   desire; 

Marionettes   that   plead    as   he   commands ; 
Rockets    that    sputter    feebly — and    expire. 

And    he    is    pleased    and    proud,    and    warms    his 
hands 

At  the  pale  fireworks  that  he  takes  for  fire. 
— Louis   U  titer  meycr,   in   the   Century   Magazine. 


Sanctuary. 
Hope  is   thy  refuge  when  Woe's  lightnings  fly, 
Crooked     Swords     flaming     'thwart     the     darkened 

sky — 
(Heed    not    the    thunder    rolling    sullen    by) 

Trust  is  thine  anchor  in  this  life's  deep  sea — 
Firm  on  Truth's  rock  embedded  shall  it  be — 
Thy   Faith — protected   from  disaster — see! 

Love  is  thy  All!  thy  harbinger  of  Peace; 

Joy's    plenteous    harvest; — limitless    Increase; 
Song  of  a   rapture  that  shall   never   cease. 


Song  of  the  Morn. 
When    the    heralds   of  Dawn    shall   assemble— 

(A    shadowy,    delicate    throng — ) 
O   list  to   the  echoes  a-tremble 

Of   Awakening   Morning's  song: — 


With   advent  full   shy — (as  a  maiden 

Unversed    in    the    ways    of    Love) 
I    come   with    forebodings    laden, 

A-flutter,    as   white-winged   dove. 

I    come  ail    expectant— yet   slowly — 

As   Bride  of   the  Waiting  Day, 
And  I  tread  on  Earth's  threshold  holy, 

When    Light    yields    her    welcoming    ray. 

The   sun   '.hall   flush  crimson  fair   Heaven 
When  Dawn  bids  me  raise  misty  veil; 

Bright   Stars  that  the   Darkness  did   leaven, 
"Fore  my  magical   beauty  turn  pale. 

Enraptured,    an    exquisite    fragrance 
Springs  up  where  in  gladness  I  pass; 

Sweet  birds   trill  their  anthems'   blithe  cadence; 
Tiny  daisies,  new-born,  deck  the  grass. 

My    dream-time    is    over: — I    enter 

Life's    pathway    where    roses    entwine; 

And    Hope's    aspirations    now    centre 
On  prospects  of  joy,   half  divine — 

I  obey  but  a   Summons  Eternal 

As  I  tread  on  my  mystical  Way — 

Nature's    Answer    I    find    all    supernal 
On  the  lips  of  my  lover — DAY! 


Sun  and  Rain. 
In     thee,     Dear     Heart,     doth     all     life's     Sorrow 

meet! — 
There  Rapture  on  a  throne  herself  doth  seat, 
Ablaze  with   gorgeous  gems   from   head  to    feet. 

In    these    is    centred    essence  of   all    Pain, 
Yet — since      contained      in      thee — deemed      it      be 
Gain    .    .    . 

From  Heaven  thou  earnest — O  my   Sun   and    Rain! 


A  Toast. 
I  drink  to  the  Eyes  that  brilliant  shine 
Reflecting  the  light  that  flashes  from  mine! 
(Ah!— who    would    not   stay   at    Love's   banquet    to 

sup  ?) 
With    my   soul   do   I   pledge   thee,    and    raise   high 

the  cup!  

The  Vision  of  the  Wonderful  Miles. 
Over    the   distance    of  vanishing   years, 
We    look  back  with   smiles    that    are    blended    with 
tears. 

And   over   the  journey   of   Wearisome    Miles, 

We  look  back  with  tears  intermingled  with  smiles. 

Recalling  the  Days  that,  had  we  but  known, 
Our  arms  should   have  cherished,  before  they   had 

flown. 

We   look  back  with  joy   at   the  keenness   we  knew 
When   our  youth    was    full-vigored,    and    enterprise 
grew. 

At  the  days  when    with   glamour  all  life  seemed  a 

part — 
At    the    days    crc    was    known    the    regret    uf    the 

heart. 

We  look  back  with  thankfulness  deep  for  love 
gained — 

That  Flower  whose  fragrance  the  Years  have  re- 
tained. 

And,   blessing   the    Vision   of   Wonderful   Miles. 
We   gaze   at  the   Years,— rich    witli  tears  and   with 
smiles. 

— From    "Red   Roses,"   by   Helen   Carev). 


BOOKS  WANTED 

The  Best  Cash  Price  paid  for  books  of  every 
description  in  any  quantity. 

Fine  sets,  entire  libraries,  single  volumes, 
school  and  text  books,  etc. 

Call,  write  or  phone  for  buyer. 

THE  HOLMES  BOOK  CO. 

152  Kearny  Street  Phone  Douglas  5046 


BONESTELL   & 

CO. 

PAPER 

The   papei 

used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished    by    us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER 

HOUSE 

118    to 

124    First    Street,    corner 
San   Francisco 

linn.,, 

STATEMENT 

of  the  Condition  and  Value  of  the  Assets  and  Liabilities 

THE  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

(HIBERNIA    BANK) 

SAVINGS   BANK   ONLY 

DATED  DECEMBER  31,  1915 


ASSETS 

1— BONDS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ($6,888,000.00),  of  the  State 
of  California  and  the  Cities  and  Counties  thereof  ($6,201,175.00), 
of  the  State  of  New  York  ($2,149,000.00),  of  the  City  of  New  York 
$1,450,000.00),  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  ($576,000.00),  of  the 
City  of  Chicago  ($300,000.00),  the  actual  value  of  which  is $18,093,195.46 

2— CASH   IN   VAULT 2,928,349.14 

3— MISCELLANEOUS     BONDS     ($4,655,000.00),    the    actual    value    of 

which   is    4,271,073.45 

$25,292,618.05 
They  are : 

"San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific  Railway  Company  5  per  cent 
Bonds"  (476,000.00),  "Southern  Pacific  Company,  San  Francisco 
Terminal  4  per  cent  Bonds"  ($250,000.00),  "San  Francisco  and 
San  Joaquin  Valley  Railway  Company  5  per  cent  Bonds"  $30,- 
000.00),  "Northern  California  Railway  Company  5  per  cent  Bonds" 
($83,000.00),  "Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  4'/2  per  cent  Bonds" 
($100,000.00),  "Market  Street  Railway  Company  First  Consolidated 
Mortgage  5  per  cent  Bonds"  ($544,000.00),  "Los  Angeles  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  of  California  Refunding  5  per  cent  Bonds" 
($400,000.00),  "Los  Angeles  Railway  Company  of  California  5  per 
cent  Bonds"  ($334,000.00),  "The  Omnibus  Cable  Company  6  per 
cent  Bonds"  ($167,000.00),  "Sutter  Street  Railway  Company  5  per 
cent  Bonds"  ($150,000.00),  "Gough  Street  Railway  Company  5  per 
cent  Bonds"  ($20,000.00),  "The  Merchants'  Exchange  7  per  cent 
Bonds"  ($1,340,000.00),  "San  Francisco  Gas  &  Electric  Company 
4J4  per  cent  Bonds"  ($510,000.00),  "Los  Angeles  Gas  &  Electric 
Company  5  per  cent  Bonds"  ($100,000.00),  "Spring  Valley  Water 
Company  4  per  cent  Bonds"  ($50,000.00),  "German  House  Associa- 
tion 6  per  cent  Bonds"   ($101,000.00). 

4— PROMISSORY  NOTES  and  the  debts  thereby  secured,  the  actual  value 

of  which  is 34,864,183.01 

The  Condition  of  said  Promissory  Notes  and  debts  is  as  follows: 
They  are  all  existing  Contracts,  owned  by  said  Corporation,  and 
are  payable  to  it  at  its  office,  which  is  situated  at  the  corner  of 
Market,  McAllister  and  Jones  Streets,  in  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  the  payment  thereof  is 
secured  by  First  Mortgages  on  Real  Estate  within  this  State  ($34,- 
774.183.01).  and  the  State  of  Oregon  ($90,000.00).  Said  Promis- 
sory Notes  are  kept  and  held  by  said  Corporation  at  its  said  office, 
which  is  its  principal  place  of  business,  and  said  Notes  and  debts 
are  there  situated. 

5 — PROMISSORY  NOTES  and  the  debts  thereby  secured,  the  actual  value 

of  which   is.- 302,560.00 

The  Condition  of  said  Promissory  Notes  and  debts  is  as  follows : 
They  are  all  existing  Contracts,  owned  by  said  Corporation,  and 
are  payable  to  it  at  its  office,  which  is  situated  as  aforesaid,  and 
the  payment  thereof  is  secured  by  pledge  and  hypothecation  of 
Bonds  of  Railroad  and  Quasi-Public  Corporations  or  other  se- 
curities. 

6— (a)  REAL  ESTATE  situated  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
($1,931,315.31),  and  in  the  Counties  of  Santa  Clara  ($1.00).  and 
Alameda  ($7675.07),  in  this  State,  the  actual  value  of  which  is 1,938,991.38 

7— (b)   THE  LAND  AND  BUILDING  in  which  said  Corporation  keeps 

its  said  office,  the  actual  value  of  which  is 997,455.90 

The  Condition  of  said  Real  Estate  is  that  it  belongs  to  said  Cor- 
poration,  and  part  of  it  is  productive. 

ACCRUED  INTEREST  ON  LOANS  AND  BONDS 230,739.38 

TOTAL    ASSETS    $63,626,547.72 


LIABILITIES 

1— SAID    CORPORATION    OWES    DEPOSITS    amounting    to    and    the 

actual  value  of  which  is $59,844,084.07 

Number  of  Depositors 87,632 

Average  Deposit $682.90 

2— ACCRUED  INTEREST  ON  LOANS  AND  BONDS... $    230,739.38 

3— RESERVE  FUND,  Actual  Value 3,551,724.27—     3.782,463.65 

TOTAL    LIABILITIES    $63,626,547.72 

THE  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY, 
By  CHARLES   MAYO,   President. 

THE  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY, 
By  R.  M.  TOBIN,  Secretary. 


,\ 


STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 

CHARLES  MAYO  and  R  M.  TOBIN.  being  each  duly  sworn,  each  for  himself, 
says:  That  said  CHARLES  MAYO  is  President  and  that  said  R.  M.  TOBIN  is  Sec- 
retary of  THE  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY,  the  corporation  above 
mentioned,  and  that  the  foregoing  statement  is  true. 

CHARLES    MAYO.    President. 
R.    M.   TOBIN.    Secretary. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  3d  day  of  January.  1916. 

CHAS.  T.  STANLEY, 
Notary   Public  in  and  for  the  City  and 
San    Francisco,    State   of   Californ 
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January  S.  1916. 


LILLIAN  RUSSELL  AND  VAUDEVILLE. 

With  its  usual  enterprise  the  Orpheum  man- 
agement jumped  to  secure  Lillian  Russell  as 
soon  as  it  was  learned  that  that  perennially 
popular  and  beautiful  star  was  ready  to 
emerge  from  her  temporary  retirement.  Lil- 
lian Russell  more  particularly  endeared  her- 
self to  her  public  during  the  halcyon  Weber 
and  Field  days,  beloved  by  men.  The  male 
members  of  that  widely- favored  band  held 
up  the  comedy  end  of  the  entertainment,  while 
Lillian  Russell  attended  to  the  beauty-  and  fine 
feathers  department,  and  with  her  tried  and 
reliable  voice — which  seems  to  be  as  perennial 
as  her  beamy — contributed  many  songs  to  the 
general  entertainment.  Then,  one  day.  it  was 
discovered  that  Lillian  could  turn  off  a  com- 
edy stunt  or  two ;  and  after  the  Weberfieldian 
epoch  had  terminated  somebody  or  other 
wrote  a  comedy  for  her.  and  behold  her  on 
the  road,  conducting  herself  with  her  usual 
efficiency,  and  shooing  herself  thoroughly 
competent  in  her  new  line.  I  did  see  her 
once,  under  rather  sad  circumstanecs,  in  an 
alleged  comedy  which  was  a  failure.  It  was 
about  as  exhilarating  as  a  graveyard  under 
a  drizzle,  and  al!  the  valiant  efforts  of  San 
Franciscans  to  dig  up  some  praise  for  it — it 
was  by  a  local  playwright — were  in  vain.  We 
couldn't  even  damn  it  with  faint  praise.  It 
damned  itself,  and  disappeared  forevermore. 
Very  likely  Miss  Russell's. professional  use  of 
the  piece  was  partly  due  to  generosity  and 
gcod-will  toward  the  writer,  a  nice  soul,  I 
suspect,  as  she  has  always  been  so  much  liked 
by  the  Xew  York  actresses  with  whom  she 
particularly  consorts.  Her  name  ?  Oh,  never 
mind.  What's  the  use  of  turning  the  knife 
in  the  wound  ? 

Well,  at  any  rate,  we  have  been  made  fa- 
miliar with  the  appearance  of  Lillian  Russell 
in  comedy,  cast  as  a  prosperous  and  popular 
widow,  always  dressed  to  kill,  and  surrounded 
by  appreciative  males.  This  time  we  see  her 
alone,  as  a  vaude vi  lie  star,  and  really,  at- 
tractive as  she  is,  never  before  have  I  seen 
her  so  thoroughly  likable  and  genuinely 
charming  as  when,  metamorphically  speaking, 
she  stepped  off  her  song  platform  and  had  a 
heart-to-heart  talk  with  the  audience. 

But  first  of  all,  let  us  agree  to  settle  down 
cozily  to  a  nice,  long,  discursive  chat  about 
Lillian  and  give  everybody  else  the  go-by.  So, 
in  order  to  anticipate  the  question  that  is 
trembling  on  your  lips,  yes,  she  is  as  pretty- 
as  ever ;  as  pretty  as  ever  she  was  in  her 
mature  phase,  I  mean.  Of  course,  as  a  young 
girl  she  must  have  been  ravishingly  lovely. 
I  once  saw  a  lot  of  photographs  of  her  taken 
in  her  girlhood  during  her  first  year  or  so 
of  success,  and  she  was  so  extremely  lovely 
in  them  that  her  beauty-,  which  is  and  was 
not  at  all  of  the  spiritual  type,  was  almost 
ethereal  from  pure  excess  of  loveliness. 
When  I  first  saw  her,  her  lovely  proportions 
had  begun  to  grow  over-plump.  Probably  she 
was  being  wined  and  dined  to  excess  by 
fervent  adorers  who  knew  no  other  vent  for 
their  devotion.  But  she  was  still  young  and 
superlatively  lovely,  and  was  possessed  of  an 
extremely  sweet,  pretty,  high,  clear  soprano. 
She  used  to  sing  in  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
operas.  1  remember  once  having  seen  her  as 
Patience.  Well,  it  didn't  take  long,  evidently, 
for  Miss  Russell's  excellent  common  sense  to 
p  and  ally  itself  to  a- good  constitution 
and  a  reliable  nervous  system.  At  any  rate, 
in  later  years  we  began  to  hear  of  daily  con- 
stitutionals on  a  bicycle.  (This  was  at  the 
epoch  when  women  were  experimenting  with 
bicycle  exercise,  and  before  they  had  dis- 
covered that  tight-waisted  exercise  gave  them 
palpitation  of  the  heart.)  Then  we  heard 
tales  of  a  plain,  non-fattening  dietary,  and  of 
lost  outlines  returning.  And  then  the  years 
went  on,  stealing  youth  but  not  beauty  away, 
and  it  began  to  dawn  on  the  admiring  public 
that  Lillian  Russell  was  besting  old  Father 
Competent,  efficient  Lillian '  She's 
doing  it  yet.  keeping  up,  not  the  fight,  for  it 
isn't  a  fight,  but  her  interest  in  life,  her  en- 
joyment in  work,  her  pleasure  in  hobbies. 
She  was  endowed  in  the  beginning  with  good 
outline- .  firm  flesh,  a  determinedly  smooth 
skin,  and  bones  that  are  so  shaped  that  she 
is  all  nice,  cozy  curves  instead  of  furrows 
and  "  igles.  I  was  in  the  third  row  of  the 
''rph-um  at  the  opening  performance,  and  I 
Mrs.  Avidly-interested  Beauty 
that  she  hasn't  a  wrinkle,  visible;  no, 
mc.  Xo  doubt  all  that  black  around  the 
-  placed  there  in  order  to  conceal  a  few 


delicate  little  footprints  made  by  the  hoof  of 
time.  I  noticed  that  Anna  Held  used  that 
aid.  and  also  Fatima,  a  somewhat  mature 
dancer  on  the  present  week's  bill.  But  Lil- 
lian Russell's  chin,  to  which  the  average 
woman  ten  or  fifteen  years  her  junior  feels 
like  saving,  "Out,  damned  spot !"'  with  apolo- 
gies to  Lady  M.,  doesn't  sag;  her  fair  hair, 
whether  it  is  wholly  authentic  or  not  grows 
I  visibly  on  her  scalp ;  she  displays  no  guilty 
dog-collar  to  conceal  a  chicken-skin  throat, 
,  but  wears  a  string  of  pearls  as  fearlessly  as 
a  young  girl ;  and  her  admittedly  full  figure 
preserves  sufficient  shapeliness  to  put  some 
heart  into  her  dressmaker. 

Shall  I  tell  you  how  she  was  dressed  ?  You 
|  want  all  the  details?  All  right,  here  goes  to 
the  last  and  least,  so  far  as  in  me  lies. 
Gentlemen  will  please  pass  to  the  other  side. 
Well,  in  the  first  place,  she  was  very  mag- 
nificent. A  professional  beauty  has  to  live  up 
to  her  reputation.  Her  robe,  dress,  frock, 
costume,  gown — take  your  choice — was  fash- 
ioned of  cloth  of  gold  and  silver  cunningly 
commingled.  That  is,  the  bodice,  drapery.  afld 
train  were,  and  below  was  revealed  a  thrilling 
petticoat  of  lace  patterned  in  silver,  while  sil- 
ver and  rhinestone  passementerie  edged  the 
one  sleeve,  or  ran  along  the  bodice  in  appro- 
priate places.  A  large  turquoise-colored,  velvet, 
flower-shaped  bow  clasped  her  girdle,  and  a 
wisp  of  white  tulle  fluttered  from  her  left 
shoulder.  The  slippers  on  her  plump  little 
feet  matched  the  gold-and-silver  fabric.  I  ob- 
served with  satisfaction  that  Miss  Russell,  in 
spite  of  the  prevailing  style  and  with  her  cus- 
tomary good  judgment,  allows  her  arm-pits  to 
remain  in  the  seclusion  intended  by  nature. 

In  the  matter  of  jewels:  around  her  throat 
she  wore  a  necklace  of  pearls.  A  chain  of 
diamonds,  to  which  was  suspended  a  liberally 
be-diamonded  Maltese  cross,  hung  to  below 
her  waist.  The  lingers  of  her  left  hand  were 
ringed  with — I  remember  only — diamond  and 
turquoise;  perhaps  there  was  some  other  gem, 
too.  On  the  third  finger  of  her  right  hand 
she  wore  a  single  stone  seal  ring,  or  an  an- 
tique ;  something  dark  and  solid  and  masculine 
looking.  To  continue  traveling  up  her  fair 
person,  Miss  Russell's  blonde  head  had  the 
familiar  high-coiffed,  frizzed  arrangement  that 
she  has  adhered  to  for  many  years,  the  back 
coils  being  set  off  by  a  white  aigrette  fastened 
on  with  diamond  ornaments.  Oh  yes,  and  she 
wore  one  bracelet,  a  very  costly  looking  af- 
fair, on  which  diamonds  filled  the  spaced  in- 
tervals between  large,  pearl-colored  stones 
that  still  looked  too  huge  for  pearls. 

Miss  Russell  has  a  repertory  of  nine  songs 
from  which  she  selects,  but  she  and  the  au- 
dience speedily  became  such  warm  friends 
that,  moved  to  prodigality*  by  their  eager  ac- 
claim, she  was  obliged  to  call  upon  all,  or 
nearly  all  of  them,  in  order  to  appease  her 
admirers.  Her  voice  stays  by  her;  a  very  dif- 
ferent voice,  however,  from  that  in  which  she 
warbled  the  role  of  Patience.  It  is  the  voice 
of  experience ;  the  deepened  voice  of  ma- 
turity. Like  her  good  firm  flesh,  it  holds  its 
own,  but  it  doesn't  and  couldn't  pretend  to 
be  either  a  young  or  beautiful  voice.  Her 
scngs  are  chosen  with  discretion,  and  her 
singing  gives  pleasure  because  she  never  at- 
tempts anything  she  can't  do.  She  puts  a 
flavor  of  calm  sentiment,  a  dash  of  humor, 
a  certain  amount  of  style  in  her  singing,  and 
she  conveys  a  thoroughly  comfortable  sense 
of  certaintj'  and  poise.  When  the  flowers  be- 
gan to  pour  on  the  stage  her  demonstrations 
of  pleasure  were  just  right ;  not  too  effusive, 
not  too  calm  and  cool.  One  could  see  that 
she  was  thoroughly  accustomed  to  applause 
and  flowers,  but  that  her  faculties  of  enjoy- 
ment and  response  had  never  dried  up.  She 
was  pleased,  scarcely  excited,  but  pleasantly 
animated  into  showing  something  of  her  real 
self,  which  was  just  exactly  what  the  audience 
wanted.  She  commenced  a  little  speech,  or 
rather  a  little  talk,  for  that  is  what  it 
amounted  to ;  a  confidential  talk,  in  which  she 
intimated  that  she  found,  during  her  retire- 
ment from  the  stage,  that  she  missed  her  oc- 
cupation ;  that  occupation  is  life ;  that  she 
didn't  know  how  to  fill  her  time  without  a 
regular  one,  and  here  she  was  back  again. 
She  said  when  she  told  a  ninety-year-old 
friend,  urgent  for  her  return  to  the  stage,  that 
she  had  been  a  long  time  before  the  public, 
he  responded  yes,  she  was  getting  on.  She 
said  if  there  was  one  expression  she  loathed 
above  any  other  it  was  "getting  on" ;  that  she 
was  sixteen  when  she  first  went  on  the  stage, 
that  she  is  still  sixteen,  and  that  she  intends 
to  remain  at  that  age  indefinitely.  She  didn't 
go  into  the  subject  of  the  generosity  of  the 
public  in  adding  years  to  her  actual  age,  but 
she  did  say  that  her  nonagenarian  friend, 
while  he  appeased  her  by  alluding  to  his 
having  dawdled  her  as  an  infant  on  his  knee, 
got  things  mixed  up  in  his  ninety-year-old 
memory,  and  also  spoke  of  their  having 
sported   together   in    infancy. 

This  was  the  real  Lillian  Russell  speaking, 
not  just  a  painted  stage  figment.  True,  there 
was  paint  on  her  smoothly  rounded  cheeks 
and  chin,  circles  of  black  around  her  eyes 
and  her  admirable  eyebrows  were  neatly  pen- 
ciled. But  behind  these  stage  adjuncts  we 
detected  the  woman  ;  a  very  real  creature.  I 
assure  you  ;  genuine,  full  of  zest,  and  I  rather 
fancy    pleasant,    judicious,    yet    warm-hearted, 


and  a  true  comrade  to  her  friends.  She  never 
was  nor  never  could  be  great,  but  her  success- 
ful life  has  written  itself  on  her  manner, 
which  is  that  of  a  mellowed  and  genial  woman 
who  has  gained  name  and  fame  and  managed 
to  keep  the  circumference  of  her  head,  in  the 
matter  of  size,  quite  unaltered. 

What  would  women  not  give  to  know  her 
secret  ?  Only,  I  feel  sure  that  she  doesn't 
know  it  herself,  or,  rather,  that  she  hasn't 
any.  Natural  disposition,  a  physical  endow- 
ment in  regard  to  the  texture  of  her  flesh, 
good  judgment,  hygienic  habits,  moderation, 
sanity  of  outlook,  work,  pleasure  in  work, 
that  is  probably  all  there  is  to  it.  As 
to  her  beauty  column,  save  in  so  far  as  her 
healthy  common  sense  would  color  her  counsel 
to  beauty-seekers,  I'll  wager  that  it  is  no 
more  inspired  than  that  of  other  advisers  to 
fading  charmers. 

It  is  a  curious  question,  this  matter  of  re- 
taining a  ycuthfu1  appearance.  Some  believe 
that  a  calm,  contemplative  life  safe  in  the 
fold  of  Buddha's  followers  keeps  such  ugli- 
nesses as  wrinkles  and  damaged  outlines  at 
bay.  Yet  here  is  a  woman  who  has  followed 
the  feverish  career  of  the  stage,  who  has 
passed  through  the  dangerous  experience  of 
being  a  beautiful  and  youthful  favorite  on  the 
Great  White  Way,  who  has  sampled  the  agita- 
tions of  matrimony  an  abnormal  number  of 
times,  and  who  has  emerged  calm,  fresh,  se- 
rene, and  very  pretty.  For  pretty  rather  than 
beautiful  is  the  adjective  to  apply  to  her  type. 
An  interested  acquaintance  of  mine  trailed 
around  after  her  during  a  leisurely  visit  she 
made  to  Shreve's  the  other  day,  and  declared 
that  she  is  prettier  and  younger  off  the  stage 
than  on,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  make- 
up. 

And  yet,  strange  thing !  On  the  face  of  a 
pretty  young  thing  on  the  Orpheum  bilL  a 
girl  almost  young  enough  to  be  Miss  Rus- 
sell's granddaughter,  I  noted  the  signs  of 
fading.  Whether  she  takes  her  work  too 
hard,  or  imbibes  cocktails  for  a  tonic,  or  over- 
eats, or  under-rests.  does  not  appear.  Only 
her  youth,  her  precious  youth,  is  fading,  and 
here  is  cheerful,  zestful  Lillian  Russell  de- 
fying that  usually  inescapable  Time,  which 
continues  its  policy  of  writing  no  wrinkles  ou 
her  azure  brow. 

As  to  her  age  ?  Well,  the  world  is  always 
generous  in  adding  on  to  people's  years.  I 
[relieve  it  has  made  Miss  Russell  anywhere 
from  fifty-five  to  sixty-five.  I  believe — but  I 
make  no  definite  assertion — that  about  two 
years  ago  she  acknowledged  to  fifty.  But 
what  does  it  matter?  We  fall  back  on  that 
same  old  proposition,  which  we  find  again  and 
again  is  as  true  as  true :  a  women  is  as  young 
and  she  looks  and  as  old  as  she  seems. 


And  now,  having  cozily  finished  our  gossip 
— for  I  acknowledge  that  it  is  nothing  else — I 
find  we  have  space  for  a  little  glance  at  the 
remainder  of  the  people  figuring  on  the  Or- 
pheum bill.  There  are  the  usual  number  of 
the  pretty  ephemera  who  sing  and  dance  and 
coquet  with  their  partners  or  with  the  au- 
dience. The  latest  thing  for  these  girls  is  to 
be  a  wide-eyed,  baby-voiced  "cutey,"  or 
"peacherino,"  to  use  the  popular  term.  There 
are  three  of  that  type  on  the  bill  this  week. 
Florrie  Millership  as  "Little  Miss  Dainty" 
Getting  along  very  comfortably  without  a  part- 


ner and  doing  all  her  coquetting  with  the  au- 
dience. She  is  pretty-  and  "cute.''  quite  true  ; 
quite  a  man-snatcher,  I  should  think,  but, 
Florrie,  dear,  may  I  suggest  that  s-a-w  does 
not   spell   "sor"  ? 

Mile.  Dupreece  with  Max  Le  Hoen — I'd  ad- 
vise Max  to  hunt  up  another  name,  by  the 
way — seemed  to  be  under  the  impression  that 
she  was  a  "cutey,"  at  first,  until  all  of  a 
sudden  we  discovered  that  she  was  an  expert 
shot,  and  that  the  cutev  business  was  just  an 
insignificant  preliminary.  By  the  way.  if  the 
restless  Max  won't  change  his  name.  I'll  give 
him  another  pieec  of  advice :  Man,  don't 
wriggle  so !  It  gets  on  one's  nerves.  We 
really  liked  you  when  you  stopped  it  for  a 
time,  and,  in  the  absorption  of  Mile.  Du- 
preece's  specialty-,  showed  genuine  pride  and 
pleasure  in  the  success  of  her  act. 

Another  "cutey"  is  Cordelia  Haager  in  a 
singing,  dancing,  reciting  number  with  George 
Austin  Moore.  The  male  partner  has  a  suc- 
cessful darky  dialect  tucked  away  in  his 
throat,  and  retailed  forthrightly  a  whole 
string  of  negro  yarns,  smiling  benevolently 
upon  the  approval  of  the  house.  Pretty-  little 
Cordelia  "spoke  a  piece"  about  a  Ford,  but 
even  here  sentiment  cropped  up,  for  the  dear 
little  Ford  married  a  great  big  Packard,  and 
the  fruit  of  their  union  was  a  whole  crop 
of  cute  little  Buicks. 

Ben  Ryan  and  Harriette  Lee  had  a  big  tri- 
umph, for  they  followed  hard  upon  the  heels 
of  the  star  of  the  entertainment,  a  place  on 
the  programme  cordially  hated  by  vaudeville 
performers ;  I  learned  that  from  a  Saturday 
Evening  Post  short  story  ;  and  they  captured 
the  favor  of  the  entire  house.  What  they 
gave  us  was  a  lot  of  clever  fooling,  the  sort 
of  thing  that  when  it  is  over  causes  you  to 
ask  yourself,  "What  was  there  about  that 
nonsense  that  held  me  so  ?"  For  we  never 
lost  a  shade  of  expression  that  flitted  over 
Harriette  Lee's  wide-eyed  face,  or  a  single 
baby  intonation  of  her  voice,  and  her  part- 
ner's colloquialisms  with  the  audience  during 
her  spasmodic  tornadoes  of  muscular  activity- 
kept  the  audience  on  the  broad  grin. 

Arthur  McWatters  and  Grace  Tyson  have 
kind  of  stepped  into  the  Ross  and  Fenton 
shoes.  They  gave  a  burlesque  of  "The  Thief" 
and  a  lot  of  other  detached  burlesque-of-melo- 
drama  stuff  with  such  tempestuous  energy  of 
voice  and  action  that  they  won  salvos  of 
applause. 

A  darky  dialect  scene  between  Comfort  and 
King  pleased  similarly.  Mr.  Comfort  in  a  big, 
broad,  robust  voice  matching  his  person  also 
contributed  a  number  of  songs  characterized 
by  athletic  sentiment.  Did  you  notice  that 
unconscious  plagiarism  in  one  of  his  songs, 
by  the  way  ? 

For  the  moon   never  beams 
Without  bringing  me  dreams. 

I  had  almost  added  "of  the  beautiful  Annabel 
Lee." 

There  remains,  beside  the  Page,  Hack,  and 
Mack  act  in  athletics,  which  didn't  go  with 
cuite  enough  certainty  to  be  comfortably  re- 
assuring, the  act  by  Fatima,  a  lady  who  claims 
to  have  been  the  favorite  of  the  Sultan.  Per- 
haps she  was;  I  should  judge  from  her  ex- 
pression that  the  lady  might  easily  have  had 
stiff  conflicts  with  the  forces  of  envy,  jealousy, 
and  all  uncharitableness.  As  a  dancer  she 
certainly    shows    a    different    stamp    from    the 
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Down  the  Coast  Line — 

Through  the  rich  Santa  Clara  and  Salinas  Valleys, 
over  the  beautiful  Santa  Lucia  Mountains,  and  for 
one  hundred  miles  along  the  Pacific  Ocean  via  Santa 
Barbara  and  Ventura — one  of  the  most  picturesque 
trips  in  the  world. 

Down  the  San  Joaquin  Valley — 

Skirting  for  forty  miles  the  shore  of  San  Francisco 
Bay,  traversing  fertile  plains  bounded  on  the  East  by 
the  Siena  Nevada  and  on  the  West  by  the  Coast 
Range;  past  thriving  valley  cities  and  across  the 
Tehachapi  Mountains,  circling  the  noted  Loop. 

BEST  DINING  CAR  EN"  AMERICA. 
OIL-BURNING  ENGINES— NO  CINDERS.    NO  SMUDGE.    NO  ANNOYING  SMOKE. 
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average  American,  but  she  gives  out  not  one 
single  ray  of  charm.  Her  scene  is  hand- 
somely appointed,  her  costumes  give  the 
Oriental  impression,  her  dancing  is  good,  but 
she  has  none  of  the  beauty,  the  charm,  the 
individuality,  the  picturesqueness,  and  only 
a  fraction  of  the  sinuous  grace  of  Yoshanara, 
whom  we  accept  with  pleasure  as  a  typical 
Oriental,    whether   she   is   or   not. 

Josephine  Hakt   Phelps. 
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"Twin  Beds"  at  the  Cort  Theatre. 
The  appeal  of  "Twin  Beds,"  Margaret 
Mayo's  laugh  festival,  which  opens  its  local 
engagement  at  the  Cort  Theatre  on  next  Sun- 
day evening,  January  9th,  lies  in  its  natural- 
ness, Its  witty  dialogue,  its  marvelous  slang, 
its  clean  theme,  and  its  hilarious  situations, 
which  follow  each  other  with  the  rapidity  of 
a  Maxiin-Nordfeldt  in  action. 

Salisbury  Field,  of  San  Francisco,  and 
Margaret  Mayo,  the  authors,  disregarded  the 
lure  of  the  French  farce  and  kept  to  the 
wholesome  boundaries  prescribed  by  the  New 
World  taste  ;  and  that  they  were  wise  in  so 
doing  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Selwyn  & 
Co.  presented  "Twin  Beds"  to  crowded  houses 
for  over  a  year  on   Broadway. 

The  story  is  built  upon  the  complications 
that  can  arise  when  three  couples — one  newly- 
wed,  one  engaged,  and  one  on  the  point  of 
celebrating  a  tenth  anniversary  of  marriage, 
aii  come]\  and  gregarious  and  nearly  all  jeai- 
oas. — live  in  three  apartments  directly  above 
each  other  in  a  big  metropolitan  apartment 
house,  and  exchange  visits,  both  by  invitation 
and  by  mistake,  at  assorted  hours  of  the  day 
and  night. 

Unlike  many  farces,  much  of  the  humor  of 
"Twin  Beds"  lies  in  its  deft  characterization. 
The  fat  Italian  tenor  who  has  been  elevated 
from  a  cabaret  in  Erookiyn  to  $2000  a  night 
at  the  Metropolitan  by  an  Amazonian  wile 
who  never  lets  him  forget  it  is  one  of  the 
■  most  engaging  stage  portraits  seen  in  many  a 
moon.  So  is  the  watchful  wife.  So,  also,  is 
the  delectable  little  bride  with  a  madness  for 
making  acquaintances  ;  her  outraged  husband, 
who  wants  "peace  and  quiet  in  the  home" ; 
the  maid  who  obeys  her  orders  with  more 
valor  than  discretion  ;  the  fiancee  who  is  sus- 
picious beyond  all  words  at  the  attentions  be- 
stowed on  the  bride  by  the  man  she  is  en- 
gaged to ;  and  finally,  the  poor  little  man 
who  is  trying  to  get  married  without  the  in- 
tervention cf  a  feminine  typhoon. 


and  weird  music  with  mechanical  and  elec- 
trical effects. 

A  very  spectacular  riding  novelty  is  offered 
by  the  society  equestrians,  James  Dutton  and 
his  two  pretty  assistants,  who  perform  a  num- 
ber of  clever  and  difficult  feats  of  bareback 
riding. 

Eaiie  Reynolds  and  Nellie  Donegan  will  in- 
troduce a  beautiful,  elaborate,  and  novel  per- 
formance which  is  a  happy  combination  of 
skating  and  dancing. 

Bert  Le  Mont  and  his  cowboys  in  their 
round-up  of  mirth  and  melody  constitute  an 
exceptionally  fine  sextet  and  one  of  the  most 
picturesque    acts    in    vaudeville. 

Ben  Ryan  and  Harriette  Lee  in  their  im- 
mense comedy  skit,  "You've  Spoiled  It" ; 
Comfort  and  King  in  Junie  McCree's  laugh- 
able skit,  "Coon  Town  Divorcons" ;  George 
Austin  Moore  and  Cordelia  Haager  in  songs 
and  stories,  and  the  second  installment  of  the 
ten-reel  production,  "Uncle  Sam  at  Work."' 
which  is  entitled  "How  Uncle  Sam  Gets  His 
Coin,"   will  be  included  in  the  attractions. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  bill  for  next  week  will  have 
as  its  headliners  Eva  Gauthier,  prima  donna, 
and  Nila  Devi,  prima  ballerina,  in  a  series  of 
international  songs  and  dances.  The  associa- 
tion of  a  prima  donna  and  a  prima  ballerina 
is  unusual  enough  to  be  considered  a  novelty. 
Dancing  to  vocal  accompaniment  has  been  a 
Continental  custom  for  some  time,  but  was 
introduced  in  Europe  as  it  has  been  in  the 
East  by  Eva  Gauthier  and  Nila  Devi.  These 
two  came  to  New  York  at  the  very  height  of 
their  European  popularity  and  appeared  in 
vaudeville  with  unqualified  success.  They  are 
assisted  by  a  quartet  of  dancing  girls  and  the 
efforts  of  the  six  result  in  a  beautiful  and 
fascinating  stage  offering. 

Bayoue  Whipple  and  Walter  Huston  will 
prr-sent  their  mysterious  comedy  creation, 
"Spooks,"  the  object  of  which  is  to  create 
a:i  air  of  spookiness  by  grotesque  song,  dance, 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

"Colonial  Days,"  one  of  vaudeville's  pre- 
tentious musical  offerings,  will  head  an  ex- 
cellent eight-act  show  at  the  Pantages  The- 
atre on  Sunday  afternoon.  Melodies  of  early 
Virginia  days,  stately  minuets,  and  quaint 
colonial  costumes  make  the  production  an 
elaborate  and  delightful  number.  There  are 
fourteen   members   in   the   company. 

S.  H.  Dudley,  the  famous  colored  minstrel 
man  and  his  comedy  trick  mule,  are  special 
features  of  the  new  programme  with  a  playlet 
of  the  South,  entitled  "The  Stranded  Min- 
strel." 

Lasky's  seven  "Hoboes"  will  return  with 
their  revised  edition  of  "Knights  of  the 
Road,"  a  jolly  travesty  on  tramp  life.  This 
act  recently  returned  from  Australia,  where 
it  scored  one  of  the  biggest  hits  of  any  Amer- 
ican act  that  has  visited  the  colonies  in 
years. 

Herr  Bolke.  a  German  scientist,  will  pre- 
sent "Creo,"  an  artistic  illusion  wherein  a 
beautiful  model  is  "created"  from  a  life-sized 
still  study  in  an  artist's  studio. 

Anita  Heymans.  a  well-known  local  singer, 
will  make  her  vaudeville  debut  with  the  new 
show  in  a  repertory  of  popular  song  num- 
bers. 

The  Les  Aarados,  daring  acrobats,  have  a 
splendid  novelty  in  "The  Devil's  Cavern." 

The  fourth  installment  of  Pathe's  thrilling 
serial,  "The  Red  Circle,"  will  show  further 
adventures  of  the  criminal  family  which 
bears  the  stigma   of  the  circle  brand. 


THE  MUSIC  SEASON. 

Morning  Musicales  at  the  St.  Francis. 

Rudolph  Aronson,  director  of  the  Riviera 
Italian  Grand  Opera  Company,  and  formerly 
manager  of  the  Metropolitan  Concert  Hall, 
New  York,  will  give  eight  Tuesday  morning 
musicales  in  the  Colonial  ballroom  of  the  Ho- 
tel St.  Francis,  beginning  January  11th  at  11 
o'clock.  The  most  noted  vocalists  and  instru- 
mentalists will  be  presented  and  these  mu- 
sicales will  be  similar  to  those  given  with  so 
much  success  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  and 
Biltmore  hotels,  New  York,  where  they  enlist 
audiences  of  the  most  exclusive,  ultra-fash- 
ionable set  and  where  they  are  the  social  and 
artistic  events   of   the   winter  seasons. 

The  first  programme  is  particularly  alluring 
and  one  of  the  vocalists  will  be  Tilly  Koenen, 
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the  Dutch  contralto.  Miss  Koenen  created  a 
most  tavorable  impression  on  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  this  city  six  years  ago.  She  is 
a  prime  favorite  in  the  concert  world  and  is 
especially  admired  as  a  lieder  singer. 

The  other  singer  will  be  Ralph  Errolle,  the 
well-known  American  lyric  tenor,  who  will  be 
heard  in  numbers  by  Puccini.  Giordano,  Bar- 
thelmy.  Hue.  Pessard,  Fontanailles,  and  Cad- 
man.  The  instrumental  soloist  will  be  Elsa 
Ruegger,  'cehst,  who  has  no  equal  among  her 
sex,  her  selections  being  a  Sonata  by  Pietro 
Locatelli  and  compositions  by  Schumann, 
Saint-Saens,  and  Popper.  Uda  Waldrop  will 
preside  at  the  piano.  Box  and  seat  reserva- 
tions may  be  made  by  addressing  Rudolph 
Aronson,   Room  315,   Hotel  St.  Francis. 


widespread  was  this  conviction  that  the  vio- 
linist actually  published  in  1828  a  letter  from 
his  mother  which  was  intended  to  prove  not 
only  that  he  was  of  ordinary  mortal  birth, 
but  that  his  parent  was  altogether  on  the 
side   of  the  good  angels. 


Quintet  Club  Concert  Tuesday  Night. 
Next  Tuesday  night  at  S  :45  in  the  Colonial 
ballroom  of  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  the  San 
Francisco  Quintet  Club  will  give  the  first 
concert  for  its  second  series  for  this  season. 
The  programme  will  consist  of  a  Mozart 
"Quartet"  for  flute  and  strings,  the  exquisite 
string  quartet  in  A  major  by  Schumann,  and 
a  "Quintet"  for  piano  and  strings  by  Sgam-  i 
bati.  Tickets  may  be  secured  at  Sherman,  ' 
Clay  S:  Co.'s,  Kohler  &  Chase's,  and  the  St. 
Francis  news-stand.  At  the  second  concert, 
Thursday  night,  January  20th,  the  "Concerto" 
by  Bach  for  harpsichord,  flute,  and  violin, 
with  string  accompaniment,  will  be  given  for 
the  first  time  in  this  city. 

The  De  Gogorza  Concerts. 

Emilio  de  Gogorza,  the  Spanish  baritone, 
will  give  two  concerts  in  San  Francisco  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre  on  Sunday  afternoons, 
January  23d  and  30th.  At  his  first  concert 
Mr.  de  Gogorza  will  sing  old  operatic  classics 
by  Monsigny  and  Gluck,  romantic  German 
"lieder"  by  Rubinstein,  Brahms,  and  Strauss, 
three  Spanish  gems  by  Alvarez  and  Granados, 
J.  Alden  Carpenter's  settings  of  Tagore's 
poems,  "On  the  Seashore  of  Endless  Worlds" 
and  "When  1  Bring  You  Colored  Toys" ;  a 
group  of  English  ballads,  including  "Sally  in 
Our  Alley."  "Why  so  pale  and  wan,"  "Mother 
o'  Mine,"  "To  Anthea,"  and  the  modern 
French  gems,  "Lied  Maritime"  (Vincent 
d'Indy),  ''Lever  d'Aube"  (Ropartz),  and  two  \ 
Debussy  works. 

There  will  be  a  complete  change  of  pro- 
gramme for  the  second  concert.  Mail  orders 
for  either  event  may  now  be  addressed  to 
Will  L.  Greenbaum  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 
De  Gogorza  will  not  sing  in  Oakland  this  : 
season.  

Third  Pair  of  Symphony  Concerts. 

The  third  pair  of  symphony  concerts  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  Alfred 
Flertz  conductor,  will  be  given  at  the  Cort 
Theatre  Friday  afternoon,  January  14th,  at 
3  o'clock  sharp,  and  Sunday  afternoon,  Jan- 
uary 16th,  at  2 :30  sharp.  The  programme 
will  include  the  overture,  "Iphigenia  in  I 
Aulis,"  of  Gluck,  which  was  arranged  by 
Richard  Wagner;  the  G  minor  Symphony, 
op.  54,  of  Mozart;  the  D  major  Concerto  for 
violin,  op.  61.  of  Beethoven,  the  soloist  being- 
Louis  Persinger,  the  concertm aster  of  the  or- 
chestra; and  "Don  Juan,"  Tone  Poem  (after 
Lenau)  of  Richard  Strauss. 

Successful  in  London,  Vienna,  and  Copen- 
hagen, in  the  season  of  1912-13  Mr.  Per- 
singer was  able  to  undertake  his  first  ex- 
tended American  tour,  appearing  as  soloist 
with  many  of  the  leading  symphony  orches- 
tras^— New  York  Philharmonic,  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  San 
Francisco  Orchestra,  etc.,  and  playing  recital 
engagements  in  most  of  the  larger  cities.  The 
winter  of  1913-14  found  him  playing  in  Ber- 
lin again.  During  the  season  of  1914-15  he 
accepted  an  engagement  as  concertmaster  of 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  appearing 
as  soloist  with  that  venerable  organization 
more  than  forty  times  in  the  course  of  his 
engagement. 

The  tickets  for  the  concerts  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  will,  in  future, 
be  on  sale  at  the  box-offices  of  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.,  Kohler  &  Chase,  and  on  the  days 
of   concerts   at   the   Cort  Theatre. 


For  its  third  concert  this  season  the  Penin- 
sula Musical  Association  will  present  Emilio 
de  Gogorza  in  a  special  programme  at  Stan- 
ford University  on  Thursday  night,  January 
20th.  

A  new  opera  by  Franz  Lehar,  called  "The 
Star-Gazer,"  was  produced  in  Berlin  for  the 
first  time  on  New  Year's  eve.  Lehar  recently 
returned  from  the  Austrian  battle  front  in 
Dahnatia.  where  he  served  as  an  officer.  His 
war  experiences,  it  was  said,  have  turned  his 
hair  and  mustache  white. 

The  sensation  made  by  Paganini  was  due 
not  alone  to  his  almost  superhuman  command 
over  the  technical  difficulties  of  his  instru- 
ment, but  to  his  extraordinary  personality,  as 
well  as  to  certain  tricks  of  performance  which 
he  shared  with  no  other  virtuoso  of  his  time. 
It  was  generally  believed  in  the  days  in 
which  Paganini  thrilled  his  listeners  that  he 
was  in  league  with  the  powers  of  evil,  and  so 


New  Series  of  Lectures. 
Jerome  Landfield  has  issued  cards  for  a 
new  series  of  lectures  on  Current  Topics,  to 
be  given  on  Wednesday  mornings  at  11 
o'clock  at  Sorosis  Club  Hall.  The  first  of 
the  series  took  place  on  January  5th.  Mr. 
Landfield  has  been  most  successful  with  his 
lectures,  and  it  is  at  the  request  of  many  of 
the  subscribers  of  his  former  series  that  he 
has  started  a  new  course.  He  talks  interest- 
ingly of  current  topics  and  the  war  in  Eu- 
rope. 


A  feature  of  life  in  Bermuda  which  always 
impresses  the  stranger  is  the  apparent  pros- 
perity of  the  natives,  white  and  colored  alike. 
Distressing  poverty  is  unknown,  and  even  the 
poorest  families  can  boast  of  a  stone  house 
and  a  garden. 

AMUSEMENTS 


COLONIAL 
BALLROOM 


ST.  FRANCIS  HOTEL 

TUESDAY,  January  11,  at  H  a.  m. 
FIRST  OF  THE 

Tuesday  Morning  Musicales 

!  Direction  Rudolph  Aronson ) 
ARTISTS : 
TILLY  KOENEN',  Contralto. 

RALPH  ERROLLE.  Tenor,  and 

ELSA  Rl'EGGER.  'Cellist 

Apply  for  seats  and  boxes  at  Room  315.  Hotel 
St.  Francis. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  QUINTET  CLUB 

Series  of  Three  Concerts 

Next  Tuesday  eve,  Jan.  1 1 

and  Thursday   eves,   Jan.  20,   Feb.   10 

ST.    FRANCIS     HOTEL     BALLROOM 

SEASON  TICKET  ONLY  Si.  with  Reserved 
Seat  $2.  Single  concerts  50c  and  $i.  Now  on 
sale  at  Sherman.  Clay  &  Co.  and  Kohler  A  Chase. 

Mail  Orders  Now  Received 
for    the  Two    Concerts    by 

EMILIO 

DE  GOGORZA 

The  Famous  Spanish  Baritone 
COLUMBIA  THEATRE 

Sunday  afts,  Jan.  23-30 

Prices:  Orchestra.  $2.  SI  .SO  ;  Balcony.  11.50,  tl: 
Gallery,  SI ;  Box  Seats,  J2.50. 

Address  WILL  L.  GREENBAUM,  Manager,  care 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.  Steimvay  Piano  Used. 

ComiDg  — GABR1L0W1TSCH  T£|ET.$o 
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RPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 

III  1IL.U1U  la,^  Slocklon  and  Powdl 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

EVA  GAUTHIER.  Prima  Donna,  and  NILA 
DEVI,  Prima  Ballerina,  and  Ballet  in  a  Se- 
ries of  International  Songs  and  Dances; 
PAYOXE  WHIPPLE  and  WALTER  HUS- 
TON in  the  Mysterious  Comedy  Creation, 
"Spooks":  TAMES  DUTTON  and  Companv, 
Society  Equestrians:  EARLE  REYNOLDS 
and  NELLIE  DONEGAN,  the  Internationally 
Famous  Decorative  Dancing  Skaters;  BERT 
LE  MONT  and  HIS  COWBOYS,  a  Round-Up 
of  Mirth  and  Melody;  COMFORT  and  KING. 
GEORGE  AUSTIN  MOORE  and  CORDELIA 
HAAGER:  "HOW  UNCLE  SAM  GETS  HIS 
MONEY."  Second  Installment  of  the  Great 
Motion  Picture  Secured  Exclusively  for  the 
Orpheum  Circuit;  Last  Week,  BEN  RYAN 
and  HARRIETTE  LEE  in  "You've  Spoiled 
II." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,  50c.     Phone — Douglas  70. 


CQRJ, 


Leading  Theatre 

FMIS     AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last    time    Sat.    Night — Margaret    lllington 

in    "The    Lie" 

Commencing    Sunday    Night,   Jan.    9 

Selwyn  &  Co.   present  the  laugh   festival 

"TWIN    BEDS" 

By  Salisbury  Field  and  Margaret  Mayo  (author 

of    "Baby    Mine") 

Nights  and    Sat.    Mat..    50c  to  $1.50 

BEST    SEATS    $1.00    WED    MAT. 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Mason 


Frank    Bohm  Presents  Vaudeville's  Most 

Elaborate   Musical    Offering 

"COLONIAL     DAYS" 

With    14    Talented    Singers    and    Musicians 

Herr  Bolke  offers 

"CREO" 

"Creating"   a   beautiful    woman    from    "a   bone, 

a    rag,    and    a   hank    of    hair" 

LASKY'S    SEVEN    HOB) 
"Knights   of  the   Road" 

S.  II.  DUDLEY  and  III- 
"'I  he  Stranded   Mi'  • 


EIGHT    PANTAGES    FE 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


For  a  time  we  felt  uneasy  about  the  Poly- 
muriel gown.  AVe  feared  that  it  had  been 
stillborn  and  that  the  ecstatic  tears  of  the 
faithful  had  been  shed  in  vain.  But  we  are 
comforted,  solaced,  and  reassured.  The  Poly- 
muriel  gown  is  a  fa  cc  ■;--■.  The  New 
York  papers  announce  its  definite  appearance 
and  that  it  costs  $50.  and  cheap  at  the  price. 

But  we  could  wish  that  these  feminine  an- 
nouncements were  couched  in  language  under- 
stood by  the  common  people.  ^Ye  had  hoped 
to  get  some  specifications  that  might  aid  us 
to  produce  a  Polymuriel  for  men.  Why 
not?  Imagine  the  delight  of  possessing  a 
single  suit  of  clothes  that  could  be  instantly 
adapted  to  office  use  or  to  afternoon  tea ; 
that  could  be  transformed  into  evening  at- 
tire by  five  minutes  of  solitude  and  a  few 
safety-pins ;  that  could  be  relied  upon  for 
t  i  rth  s,  marriages,  and  deaths,  tennis  or 
christenings,  receptions,  banquets,  or  balls : 
that  could  be  made  to  serve  as  a  bathing  suit 
or  pajamas.  The  mind  reels  before  such  a 
vista  of-  comfort  and  convenience,  but  like 
Moses  on  Mount  Pisgah  the  mere  man  looks 
longingly  at  the  promised  land,  knowing  that 
it  is  not  for  him.  The  specifications  are  ob- 
scure, bul  prohibitive. 

Xow  what  does  the  bulletin  mean  when  it 
£ays  that  the  Polymuriel  "is  no  longer 
printed  theory  of  an  ideal  gown,  but  crepe 
Georgette  or  charmeuse  in  Copenhagen  black, 
rose,  navy  blue,  or  beige,  sewed  and  snapped." 
Is  it  possible  that  the  censor  has  been  doing 
his  fell  work  upon  this  bulletin  ?  There  is 
no  mention  of  "wireless  from  Sayville,"  so 
we  have  to  exclude  that  theory.  But  what 
does  it  mean  ?  Personally  we  do  not  believe 
that  we  should  look  well  in  "crepe  Georgette," 
or  that  "charmeuse  in  Copenhagen,"  or  else- 
where, would  suit  our  physical  architecture. 
And  why  Copenhagen,  unless  as  a  concession 
to  neutrality?  And  what  is  beige?  And  why 
must  it  be  "snapped"  ? 

It  is  all  very  mysterious,  and  we  do  not 
believe  that  any  woman  understands  it.  We 
have  a  conviction  that  these  things  are  not 
intended  to  be  understood,  but  only  to  pro- 
duce a  combination  of  sounds,  like  music, 
that  is  pleasing  to  the  feminine  ear. 

But  there  is  worse  to  come.  The  Poly- 
murielite,  so  says  the  bulletin,  must  make  up 
her  mind  to  a  few  things,  and,  firstly,  "that 
your  coming  or  going  is  not  definitely  deter- 
mined by  the  gown.  The  back  and  front  are 
so  adjusted  and  adjustable  that  manoeuvring 
for  appearances  has  no  object," 

Xow  will  some  one  please  interpret?  Are 
we  to  understand  that  the  back  and  front  of 
this  edifice  are  so  similar  that  you  can  not 
tell  whether  the  lady  is  coming  in  or  going 
out,  and  that  if  hex  head  should  happen  to 
be  concealed  you  would  have  to  wait  until 
she  sat  down  in  order  to  determine  which 
way  she  bends  ?  Incredible  !  We  believe  that 
the  bulletin  is  a  malicious  one,  that  it  was 
probably  issued  to  deceive  the  enemy. 

But  we  should  very  much  like  to  under- 
stand this  thing.  We  have  read  all  the  avail- 
able literature  and  we  have  furtively  exam- 
ined the  shop  fronts  at  the  risk  of  being  ar- 
rested as  an  improper  person,  which  we  are 
not,  at  least  not  often.  We  have  gained  the 
general  impression,  awaiting  confirmation,  that 
the  Polymuriel  starts  from  a  sort  of  general 
substructure,  a  sort  of  universal  foundation, 
so  to  speak ;  that  it  is  built  up  from  this  basis 
by  a  system  of  supplements  or  additions ; 
and  that  its  owner  throws  out  abutments, 
girders,  trestles,  wings,  annexes,  additions, 
and  bridgework  in  order  to  provide  herself 
with  the  necessary  floorspace,  cellarage,  and 
general  accommodation  to  meet  whatever  so- 
cial exigencies  may  confront  her.  Thus  she 
could  hurry  from  a  funeral  to  a  wedding 
merely  by  turning  something  around  or  up- 
side down,  transferring  some  of  the  scenery 
from  one  part  of  the  stage  to  another,  re- 
versing a  flounce  or  a  hem  or  a  gusset,  what- 
ever these  things  may  be,  "snapping  on"  some- 
thing here  and  something  else  there,  changing 
the  crepe  Georgette  for  a  charmeuse  in 
Copenhagen,  or  Berlin,  or  Paris,  according  to 
■  ■ne's  sympathies,  and  the  trick  is  done.  And 
incidentally  we  may  ask  why  men  do  not 
";nap"  their  things  on  instead  of  relying 
upon  treacherous  buttons  for  the  most  seri- 
ous and  solemn  duties?  We  knew  a  man 
ence  who  had  to  keep  one  hand  in  his 
trousers  pocket  throughout  the  whole  of  an 
evening  in  order  to  prevent  a  sag  that  would 
have  brought  contumely  and  derision  upon  his 
head,  and  all  because  of  the  infidelity  of  a 
single  button  that  had  no  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. But  that  is  a  digression.  It  is  a 
grievance  and  a  rankling  one,  but  irrelevant. 

But  at  one  point  the  bulletin  is  deficient. 
It  does  not  tell  us  where  the  lady  is  to  keep 
all  the  adjuncts  and  appurtenances  to  the 
Polymuriel  gown.  We  arc  told  of  supple- 
mentar  sleeves  that  "snap"  on  to  short 
sleeves,  of  flounces  that  come  off  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  of  collars  that  are  in- 
stant* detachable,  and  of  linings  that  are 
--painte.  These  things  seem  to  to  imply  an 
=  wagon,  for  certainly  the  lady  can  not 
Lin  in  her  pocket,  even  supposing  that 
:.  pocket.  If  she  must  seek  the  se- 
ct her  bedroom,  if  she  must  ransack 


i  drawers    and    bureaus   in   the    search    for   ac- 
j  cessories,  reinforcements,   additions,   and  sup-  I 
I  plements,   it  is  hard  to  see  in  what  way  she 
:  is    bettered.      To    get    the    full    advantage    of 
the  Polymuriel  you  must  surely  carry  all  these 
things    with    you    in    some    mysterious    way. 
You  must  be  able  to  feel  when  you  start  forth 
in  the  morning  that  no  matter  what  may  hap- 
pen  you  are  sartorially  fortified ;  that  an  un- 
expected wedding  will  find  you  prepared,  and 
j  that    if    you    are    summoned    suddenly    to    a 
■  funeral   you   are   undismayed.      All   you   need 
do  is  to  step  into  the  lee  of  a  bulky  police- 
;  man,    snap    on    an    extension    or    so,    add    a 
colonial  portico,  or  a  renaissance  front,  or  a 
charmeuse  in   Copenhagen,   or  the   other   way 
,  about,   and  then  emerge  ready  for  a  fight  or 
a    frolic.      Births,   marriages,    and   deaths,    at- 
,  tendance     on     soirees,     christenings,     picnics, 
I  dances,    dinners,    matinees,    swimming    baths, 
and    purity    meetings.      Use    the    Polymuriei 
'  gown  and  buy  no  other.     Can  be  served  in- 
stantly like  canned  beans.     Price  $50,  cash  in 
advance,    including    all    attachments,    detach- 
ments,    spare     parts,     interchangeable     parts, 
patent  ignition,   and  self-starter. 


In    1899  numerous  committees   appeared   at 
!  Washington  picturing  the  enormous  coal  ship- 
!  ments    awaiting    transportation     on    the    Big 
Sandy  River.  Kentucky.     Although  certain  of 
the  ablest  army  engineers  advised  against  the 
:  "project,"  Congress  has  spent  $2,000,000  build- 
ing locks  and  dams.     The  Big  Sandy  River  is 
now   ready   for   shipping   coal ;    how   much   is 
being   shipped  ?      Last   year   just   twelve    tons 
went  down  this  stream  (says  World's  Work). 
In  the  same  period  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railroad    carried    out    of    the    same    district 
more  than  two  million  tons. 


JOSEPH'S 

Florist  and  Decorator 

Special  attention  given 
Weddings  and  Social  Events 

GRANT  AVE. 

Opposite  The  \STiite  House 


W.  D.  Fennimore  .    ,  A.  R.  Fennimore 

j.  W  Davis'  /  /  y 
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DOUBLE    VISION     GLASSES    WILL 
PREDOMINATE  IN  1916. 

There  is  r.o  doubt  but  what  eventually  all 
people  requiring  two  pairs  of  glasses,  one  for 
reading  and  one  for  distance,  will  wear  the 
new  bifocals,  as  both  corrections  are  com- 
bined in  one  lens.  Naturally  those  people  who 
want  the  very  best  will  wear  the  new  "Caltex 
Ocepiece"'  double  -  vision  glasses.  The  objec- 
tionable features  of  other  bifocals  have  been 
entirely  eliminated  and  those  who  are  obliged 
to  wear  two  pairs  of  glasses  and  can  not  wear 
the  old  style  bifocals  can  wear  the  "Caltex" 
with  comfort. 

California  Optical  Co. 

181  Post  Street     ) 


2508  Mission  St.    j 


San  Francisco 


1221  Broadway.  Oakland 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  1850 

PACIFIC   DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE 

San  Francisco 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH     -    -     -    Manager 


DIVIDEND  NOTICES. 


MUTUAL  SAVINGS  BANK  OF  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO, 706  Market  Street,  opposite  Third. — 
For  the  half-year  ending  December  31,  1915,  a 
dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four 
(4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all  savings  deposits, 
payable  on  and  after  Monday,  January  3,  1916. 
Dividends  not  called  for  are  added  to  and  bear 
the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the  principal  from 
January    1,    1916. 

C.    B.    HOBSON,    Cashier. 


™£,  1IIBERXIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SO- 
l-lr_I\.  corner  Market,  McAllister  and  Tones 
SK?15--;.  -j  the  haIf->'«r  ending  December  31, 
iy]5.  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate 
01  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all  de- 
posits, payaDle  on  and  after  Monday,  Tar.uary 
3.  1916.  Dividends  not  drawn  will  be  added  to 
depositors  accounts,  become  a  part  thereof,  and 
will  earn  dividend  from  January  1.  1916.  De- 
posits made  on  or  before  January  10,  1916,  will 
draw  interest   from    Tanuarv    1,    1916 

R.   M.  "TOBIN,    Secretary-. 


FIRST  IN  SAFETY 


FOUR 

GATEWAYS 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


"SUNSET  ROUTE"- 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


Two  Daily  Trains  to  New 
Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


"OGDEN     ROUTE" Four    Daily  Trains    to    Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cnt-off. 


"SHASTA  ROUTE" Four  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 

Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and  fertile  valleys. 


"EL  PASO  ROUTE" Two   Daily    Trains    to    Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  and  Illinois. 


les,  Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


Southern  Pacific  Service 
Is  the  Standard 

BEST  DINING  CAR  IN  AMERICA 

Oil -Burning  Engines— No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 

Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety   Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 

Awarded    Grand    Prize     for    Railway    Track,    Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 


January  S,  1916. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

The  maid  of  all  work  in  a  Brooklyn  house- 
hold was  recently  taken  to  task  by  her  mis- 
tress for  oversleeping.  After  due  reflection 
the  maid  replied:  "Well,  mum,  it's  this  way: 
I  sleep  very  slow,  and  so  it  takes  me  a  long 
while  to  git  me  night's  rest." 


In  the  privacy  of  his  home  the  village 
butcher  was  telling  his  wife  of  the  arrival  of 
a  new  resident.  ''She  came  in  today,"  he 
said,  with  enthusiasm,  "and  I  can  tell  you 
she's  a  real  lady,  brought  up  select  and  ex- 
clusive. She  don't  know  one  cut  o'  meat 
from  another,  nor  veal  from  mutton." 


A  Boston  man  found  at  a  coal  emporium 
in  that  city  a  chap  who  managed  to  infuse 
a  degree  of  facetiousness  into  the  transaction, 
"How  much  is  chestnut  coal?"  timidly  in- 
quired the  prospective  customer.  "That  de- 
pends," said  the  salesman.  "A  la  carte,  it's 
eight  dollars ;  cul-de-sac,  it  will  cost  you  50 
cents  extra." 


An  Irish  recruit  was  being  drilled  in  the 
mysteries  of  fencing  with  the  bayonet. 
"Now,"  cried  the  instructor,  after  carefully 
explaining  various  lunges,  "what  would  you 
do  if  your  opponent  feinted?"  "Fainted,  is 
ut?"  said  the  Irishman.  "I'd  jist  prod  him 
wid  the  point  av  me  bayonet  to  see  if  he  was 
shammin*." 


The  Pennsylvania  Dutch  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  very  economical,  and  very  care- 
ful in  watching  the  details  of  domestic  af- 
fairs, no  matter  how  small.  "Heiny,"  called 
the  father.  "Vat?"  answered  the  son.  "Run 
an'  count  dem  geeses  again,  Heiny."  "All 
right."  Heiny  went ;  Heiny  returned.  "Heiny," 
said  the  father.  "Vat?"  said  the  son.  "Did 
you  count  dem  geeses  again,  Heiny  ?" 
"Chess."  "How  many  vas  dey,  Heiny  ?" 
"Vun."     "Dot's  right,   Heiny." 


The  big  English  cavalry  horse  stood  with 
^11  four  legs  firmly  set  in  the  middle  of  the 
read.  With  voice,  whip,  and  spur  the  rider, 
a  newly- j  oined  recruit,  did  his  utmost  to 
make  his  warrior  steed  get  a  move  on.  But 
after  ten  minutes  of  futile  effort  the  situation 
was  strictly  "as  you  were."  "Wonder  wot's 
wrong  wiv  the  bally  'oss  ?"  muttered  the 
rookie,  exasperatedly,  as  he  wiped  the  sweat 
off  his  heated  brow.  "  'E  went  orf  all  right, 
an'  now  'e  won't  move  a  hinch,  bust  'im !" 
"Did  yer  touch  'im  wiv  them  things  ?"  in- 
quired an  interested  juvenile  spectator,  point- 
ing to  the  soldier's  spurs.  "Course  I  did," 
answered  the  cavalryman,  impatiently.  "Then 
that  s  wot's  wrong  wiv  'im,  guv'nor,"  inter- 
rupted the  boy.  triumphantly.  "  'E's  punc- 
tured." 


A  corpulent  negro  woman  came  into  the 
office  of  Judge  George  I,  Griffith  of  Kansas 
City,  Kansas,  one  morning  and  inquired  for 
the  "jedge."  "What  can  I  do  for  you?"  asked 
the  judge.  "Is  yoh  runnin'  foh  jedge  again?" 
she  asked.  "Yes,  I'm  trying  to  get  the  nomi- 
nation," the  judge  replied.  "What's  the 
'sideration  foh  votes  dis  yeah?"  "What!"  al- 
most yelled  the  judge,  beginning  to  under- 
stand the  drift  of  the  conversation.  "'Ah 
means,"  explained  the  negress,  "is  votes  wuth 
one  dollah  er  two  dollahs  dis  'lection?"  "Are 
you  p.ware  that  it  is  a  serious  offense  for  a 
person  to  sell  his  vote?"  sternly  demanded  the 
judge.  "Ah  don'  'zactly  undahstan'  yoh, 
jedge,  but  ef  yoh  means  yoh  aint  buyin'  'em, 


dat's  all  right.  Ah  believe  yoh's  no  politishun 
nohow."  And  with  this  contemptuous  parting 
shot   she   left  the  office. 


In  a  rural  court  the  old  squire  had  made 
a  ruling  so  unfair  that  three  young  lawyers 
at  once  protested  against  such  a  miscarriage 
of  justice.  The  squire  immediately  fined  each 
of  the  lawyers  $5  for  contempt  of  court. 
There  was  silence,  and  then  an  older  lawyer 
walked  slowly  to  the  front  of  the  room  and 
deposited  a  ten-dollar  bill  with  the  clerk.  He 
then  addressed  the  judge  as  follows :  "Your 
honor,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  have  twice  as 
much  contempt  for  this  court  as  any  man  in 
the  room." 


One  afternoon,  just  as  a  Providence  clergy- 
man was  about  to  enter  the  pulpit  to  conduct 
the  service,  a  couple  from  a  near-by  town 
presented  themselves,  making  known  "  their 
anxiety  to  be  married  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  clergyman,  an  extremely  methodical  man, 
replied  that  he  could  not  oblige  at  that  mo- 
ment, but  that  immediately  upon  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  service  he  would  take  pleasure  in 
making  them  man  and  wife.  So,  after  some 
demurring,  the  couple  seated  themselves  in 
the  rear  of  the  church.  When  the  minister 
had  finished  his  remarks  he  cleared  his  throat 
and  made  the  following  announcement :  "The 
parties  who  are  to  be  joined  in  matrimony 
will  present  themselves  at  the  chancel  imme- 
diately after  the  singing  of  hymn  420,  'Mis- 
taken Souls  That  Dream  of  Heaven.'  " 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


More  Truth  than  Poetry. 
The  most  of  us  holler  for  justice 

As  over  the  earth  we  jaunt, 

But  if  we  would  only  admit  it. 

It's    really  mercy   we  want. 

— Town    Topics. 


Vox  Populi. 
On   the  subject  of  Preparedness,  the  country   is 
back  of  Congress  overwhelmingly. — The   news. 
Dear    Congressman,    I   write  to   say 
We'll  back  you  up  in  ev'ry  way. 
This    matter    of   Preparedness, 
In  times  like  these  of  strain  and  stress, 
May  not  be  dodged.     It  must  be  met, 
Or  else  this  country'll  be  "to  let." 
Of  course  we  know  'twill  cost  a  sight 
To  do  the  thing,   and  do  it  right, 
But  we  are  with  you,  heart  and  soul, 
To  back  you  up,  and  pay  the  toll. 
Your  district  looks,  of  course,  to  you 
To  get  a  few  small  matters  through, 
But  these  once  fixed,  you'll  find,  I  guess, 
We're  rabid    for  Preparedness. 

'Taint  necessary  I  should  speak 

Of  dredging  out  McCloskey's   Creek; 

You    know    as   well    as    I,    some    day 

'Twill  be  a  mighty  waterway, 

Atid   work  must  not   be   stopped,    that's  flat. 

We  count  on  you  to  see  to  that. 

And  then,  of  course,  you  know  we  need 

A  court-house,  ours  has  gone  to  seed. 

A  marble  court-house,  darn  expense. 

Say   all  of  your  constituents. 

And  they  are  pretty  keen,  I  hear, 

To  have  a  custom-house  this  year. 

Of  course  we're  wise  no  ships  can  come 

Until  the  Creek  is  deepened  some, 

But  still,    why  not  appropriate? 

'Twill    help   the    money   circulate. 

Just  'tend  to  these  few  things  or  so, 
And  we  won't  care  how  far  you  go 
In  whooping  up  Preparedness, 
And  spending  millions,  more  or  less. 
Go  on  and  make  the  Eagle  shriek, 
But  don't    forget  McCloskey's   Creek. 
I   guess   that's  all    at  present   from 
Yours    friends   in   need, 

The  Folks  t'  Hum. 
—Puck. 


STATEMENT 

At  the  Close  of  Business,  December  31,  1915,  of  the 

FRENCH-AMERICAN  BANK  OF  SAVINGS 

SAVINGS  AND  COMMERCIAL 
108  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 

Member  of  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 

RESOURCES 

First  Mortgage  Loans  on  Real  Estate $3,712,311.59 

Bank-   Fremises 520,694.73 

Safe  Deposit  Vaults,  Furnilure  and  Fixtures. 42.500.00 

Real  Estate 34,333.69 

United  States,  Municipal  and  Other  Bonds 1,845,756.49 

Collateral  and  Personal  Loans 1,076,054.70 

Letters  of  Credit,   etc 40.491.39 

Cash  on  Hand  and  in  Bank 747,826.12 


Total $8,019,968.71 

LIABILITIES 

Capital  Paid  In $750,000.00  ) 

Surplus 194.000.00  - $1,059,115.98 

Undivided   Profits    115,115.98  ) 

Letters   of  Credit,   etc 35,390.93 

Deposits 6,925,461.80 

Total $8,019,968.71 


OFFICERS 

Arthur     Legallet President 

Leon    Eocqueraz 1st   Vice-President 

J.   M.  Dupas....2d  Vice-President  and  Cashier 

A.     Bousquet Secretary 

M.   Tanron Assistant   Cashier 

P.  L.  Wolf Assistant   Cashier 


DIRECTORS 

G.  Eeleney  J.  M.   Dupas 

J.  A.  Bergerot  John  Ginty 

S.  Bissinger  J.    S.   Gedeau 

Leon  Bocqueraz  A.    Legallet 

O.  Bozio  Geo.    VV.   McNear 

Charles  Carpy  X.  de  Pichon 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BAN! 

Of  San  Franciaco 

Paid-Up  Capital $  4.000.000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 1,889,544.24 

Total  Resources 46.182,816.88 

Officers: 

Sig.  Greekf.baim Chairman  of  the  Board 

Herbert  Fleishhackeb President 

Washington  Dodge Vice-President 

J.   Friedlander Vice-President 

C.  F.  Hunt Vice-President 

C.  R.  Parker Cashier 

Wm.  H.  High.  Assistant  Cashier    G-.  R.Bcbdick,  Assistant  CaihiM' 
H.  Choynski.  Assistant  Cashier 

J.  W.  Liuenthax,  Jr..  Assistant  Cashier 
A.  L.  Lahqebmak,  Secretary 


Go  East 


Shasta  Route 

Portland  and  the 
Scenic  Northwest 


Four  Daily  Trains 

Every  Modem 
Comfort 


For  fares,  tickets  and  reservations 
call  or  write 

S.  F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 
42  Powell  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


byrne  &  McDonnell 

MEMBERS 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 

New  York  Cotton  Exchange 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade 

San  Francisco  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 

DIRECT  PRIVATE  WIRES 
242  Montgomery  St.      Douglas  5234 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
Jf.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Phone— Douglas   2283 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108-110    Sutter    St.  French    Bank  Bldg. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San    Francisco   will   be    found   in 
the  following  department : 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Elinor  Tay  and  Mr. 
John  Might-U  took  place  on  Monday  evening,  Jan- 
uary 3d,  at  Sorosis  Hall.  Miss  Tay  is  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Frederick  Henshaw  and  was 
given  away  by  her  stepfather,  Judge  Henshaw. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Darsie  was  the  maid  of  honor  and 
the  bridesmaids  were  the  Misses  Miriam  Harrier 
and  Dorothy  Dauforth.  Mr.  Carlton  Kinney  was 
the  best  man.  and  the  ushers  were  Mr.  Charles 
Lindgren  and  Dr.  Walter  Winterberg.  Rev. 
George  Eldredge  read  the  marriage  service  in  the 
presence  of  a  notable  gathering  of  the  friends  of 
the  young  people  and  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Hen- 
shaw. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Eoettcher  of  Denver  an- 
nounce the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss 
Ruth  Uoettcher,  to  Ensign  Hamilton  Bryan,  U.  S. 
X.  Mr.  Bryan,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis,  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Pren- 
tiss   Cobb   Hale. 

The  marriage  of  Dr.  W.  L.  Adams  anu  Miss 
Jeannette  Trainor  took  piace  on  December  Uth. 
Dr.    Adams  is   a   brother  of   Mrs.   Ansel   Easton. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  was  hostess  at  a  ball  at 
her  home  on  Washington  Street  on  New  Year's 
eve  in  honor  of  Miss  Helen  Crocker,  the  debu- 
tante daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H. 
Crocker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  MeXear  entertained  at  a 
the  dansant  recently  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  when 
their  daughter.  Miss  Einnim  MeXear,  made  her 
formal  debut.  In  the  evening  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Me- 
Xear gave  a  dinner  at  their  home  on  Jackson 
Street,  the  occasion  being  their  silver  wedding 
anniversary. 

-Mr?.  Joseph  B.  Crockett  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Laurance  Scott  received  a  large  number  of  their 
friends  on  Xew  Year's  day  at  their  home  in  Bur- 
lingamc. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  gave  a  luncheon  on  Satur- 
day followed  by  a  reception,  when  a  coterie  of 
friends   enjoyed    her   hospitality. 

Miss  Dorothy  Eaker  gave  a  luncheon  at  the 
Town  and  Country  Club  on  Thursday,  when  she 
entertained  her  bridesmaids.  The  wedding  of 
Miss  Eaker  and  Dr.  George  Willcutt  will  take 
piace  on  the  evening  of  February  16th  at  Trinity 
Church. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Xewhall  entertained 
at  dinner  on  Xew  Year's  eve.  With  their  guests 
they  afterward  were  among  those  present  at  the 
ball  given  by   Mrs.   William  G.    Irwin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Thome  entertained  a 
number  of  their  friends  at  a  dinner  and  theatre 
party  011  Wednesday  evening. 

Mrs.  James  Carolan  gave  a  dinner  in  honor 
of  her  granddaughter.  Miss  Emily  Timlow,  pre- 
ceding the  ball  given  on  Xew  Year's  eve  by  Mrs. 
William   G.    Irwin. 

Miss  Innes  Eidwell  of  Victoria,  B.  C,  who  has 
been  visiting  Miss  Leslie  Miller,  will  spend  the 
next  week  in  Burlingame  as  the  guest  of  Miss 
Helen    Garriit. 

Mrs.  Edgar  X.  Wilson  was  hostess  recently  at 
a  tea  at  her  home  on  Walnut  Street.  The  affair 
was  in  honor  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Effingham 
Sutton. 

The  children's  pageant  given  at  the  Polo  Club 
by  the  small  boys  and  girls  of  Burlingame  and 
San  Mateo  proved  to  be  a  most  successful  enter- 
tainment. The  proceeds  were  given  to  the  Bel- 
gian   Relief    Fund. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Bourn  was  hostess  within  the 
week  at  a  luncheon  at  her  home  in  Burlingame, 
when  a  dozen   friends  enjoyed  her  hospitality. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler  and 
Mis;-  Jean  Wheeler  held  a  reception  on  New 
dear's   day   at   their  home   on    Washington    Street. 

Mrs.  Clintjn  la  Montague  was  hostess  recently 
at  a  luncheon  in  honor  of  Miss  Marion  Stovel, 
whose  marriage  to  Mr.  Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen 
will    be    an    ;vent    of    this    month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl  gave  a  dinner 
on   Thursday  evening  at  thci;    home  in  Easton. 

Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins  gave  a  luncheon  recently 
in  honor  <if  the  Misses  Beatrice  Nickel  and  Marion 
Zerle,  who  left  on  Sunday  for  Xew  York.  Among 
Other  guests  were  the  Misses  Helen  Crocker.  Xa- 
talie    Campbell,    and    Marie-Louise    Black. 

Mrs.  Portei  Ashe  was  hostess  at  a  bridge  party 
on  Thursday  afternoon.  Mrs.  Ashe  has  closed  her 
home  in  San  Rafael  for  the  winter  and  is  at  the 
Hotel    Cecil. 

Miss  Marian  Huntington  will  be  hostess  tonight 
at  a  dinner  at  her  home  on   Maple   Street. 

Mrs.    Juhr    Drum    entertained    the    members    of 
her  bridge  club  at  a  luncheon   on   Monday   at    lier 
:i    Broadway. 

Major-Gentral  J.  Franklin  Bell  and  Mrs.  Bell 
gave  a  reception  on  Xew  Year's  day  at  their  home 
at    Fort    Mason. 

Captain  ami  Mr*.  Franklin  S.  Hutton  enter- 
tained   at    a    reception    on    Saturday    last    at    their 


home  at  Fort  McDowell,  and  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Alfred  Hunter  greeted  their  friends  at  a  similar 
affair  at    Fort    Scott- 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to   and    from   this   city   and    Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  .V.  King  Macomber,  who  spent 
the  week-end  at  their  ranch  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, have  returned  to  their  home  in  Bur- 
lingame. 

Mr.  Gordon  Tevis,  who  came  from  the  East  to 
spend  ihe  holidays  with  his  parents,  has  returned 
to  continue    his  course   at    Yale   University. 

Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Willard  Chamberlin  will  leave 
the  end  of  January  for  a  two  months'  visit  with 
relatives  in   Xew    York   and    Boston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  August  Spreckels  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Spencer  Eddy  have  left  for  Santa  Bar- 
bara, where  they  intend  making  a  stay  of  several 
weeks. 

Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker  and  Hiss  Marion 
Crocker  are  in  Xew  York,  where  they  went  to 
spend  the  holidays  with  the  younger  members  of 
their  family,  who  are  in  school  in  the   East. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Brodie  and  the  latter's 
son,  Mr.  Tallant  Tubbs,  have  returned  to  Santa 
Barbara,  after  having  spent  several  weeks  in  this 
city. 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Preston  returned  on  Monday  from 
Medford,  where  she  went  to  spend  Christmas  with 
her  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Carleton  Preston. 

Mr.  Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen,  whose  marriage 
to  Miss  Mancn  Stovel  will  take  place  on  January 
lilh,  arrived  from  Xew  York  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felton  Elkins,  accompanied  by 
the  latter's  sister,  Miss  Josephine  OHiver,  arrived 
recently  from  Kansas  City,  and  after  a  brief  visit 
in  San  Francisco  will  return  to  Santa  Barbara, 
where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elkins  have  been  spending 
thi-    winter. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  is  expected  to  return 
shortly  from  Xew  York,  where  she  went  to  spend 
the  holidays  with  her  daughter,  Miss  Emily  Pope, 
who  will  he  a  debutante  of  next  winter. 

Miss  Maude  Fay,  who  has  been  living  in 
Munich  for  the  past  few  years,  is  on  her  way 
to  this  city  to  visit  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles   W.    Fay. 

Mr.  Henry  May  has  arrived  from  the  Orient 
and  is  visiting  his  cousin,  Mrs.  William  Babcock, 
at  her  home  in  San  RafaeL  Mr.  May,  who  has 
been  attached  to  the  American  embassy  in  Japan, 
is  on  his  way   to  the  Argentine   Republic. 

Mrs.  Theodore  F.  Payne  is  the  guest  in  New 
York  of  her  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Clarence    Payne. 

Mrs.  Jam;s  Ward  Keeney  and  her  daughter, 
Miss  Helen  Keeney,  are  in  Pittsburg.  They  will 
remain   in   the    East   until    the    spring. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  XT.  Felton  left  on  Sunday 
last  for  Coronado,  where  they  expect  to  remain 
for  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  Clarence  Carrigan  and  her  small  son  have 
left  for  Xew  York.  After  a  brief  visit  there  they 
will  sail  for  France  to  join  Mr.   Carrigan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierre  Moore  are  expected  to 
return  about  the  middle  of  January"  from  Xew 
York,  where  they  went  to  spend  the  Christmas 
holidays  with  Mrs.  Moore's  brother,  Mr.  Willis 
Davis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  T.  Murphy,  who  have  been 
in  the  East  ior  the  past  few  weeks,  are  expected 
to  return  the  first  of  February,  when  they  will 
open    their   home    in    Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aimer  Newhall  will  shortly  move 
into  their  new  home  in  San  Rafael,  which  they 
have  just  purchased    from   Mrs.   James   Follis. 

Miss  Helen  Ashton,  who  spent  the  holidays  with 
her  brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Piggott,   in   Sacramento,   has  returned  to  this  city. 

Miss  Natalie  Campbell,  who  has  been  visiting 
Miss  Marie- Louise  Black  at  her  home  on  Broad- 
way, sailed  on  January  5th  for  Manila,  where  she 
will  join  her  uncle  and  aunt.  Major  and  Mrs. 
Sidney   Cloman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selah  Chamberlain  have  returned 
from  Santa  Barbara,  where  with  their  three  chil- 
dren they  went  to  spend  the  Christmas  holidays 
with  Mrs.  Clinton  B.  Hale.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cham- 
berlain, who  have  rented  the  house  of  Mrs.  James 
Allen  on  Washington  Street,  will  remain  in  San 
Francisco    until   the    summer   months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clement  Tobin  have  gone  to 
S^nta  Barbara  for  a  stay  of  several  weeks*  dura- 
tion. 

Miss  Beatrice  Xickel  and  Miss  Ruth  Zeile  left 
on  Sunday  for  Xew  York,  where  they  will  remain 
for   a   number   of   weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Scheld  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  Sacramento  after  a  visit  of  several 
days  with  Mrs.  Scheld's  sister,  Mrs.  Mountford 
S.   Wilson,  at  her  home  in  BurHngarae. 

Mr.  Thomas  Driscoll.  who  is  recuperating  from 
a  recent  operation  for  appendicitis,  has  left  the 
Red  Cross  Hospital  and  is  again  at  his  home  in 
San   Mateo. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Ross   Ambler    Curran,    who    have 
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been  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hays 
Smith  at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue,  have 
taken  an  apartment  at  the   Fairmont  Hotel. 

Dr.  am!  Mrs.  James  A.  Black  have  moved  to 
the  Fairmont  Hotel,  where  they  will  spend  the 
remainder    of   the   winter. 

Miss  Ethel  Mary  Crocker  left  on  Monday  last 
for  Xew  York,  where  she  will  remain  for  an  in- 
definite  period. 

Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  has  recovered  from 
recent  serious  illness  and  is  again  domiciled  at 
her  home  in  Burlingame. 

Among  those  spending  the  New  Year  holidays 
at  Del  Monte  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Mar- 
gin, Mi.  and  Mrs.  S.  F.  B.  Mor.-e,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eugene  Murphy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robin  Y.  Hayne. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Girvin,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waller  Hobart,  Mr. 
and  Mr5.  Charles  W.  Clark,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Max 
Rothscnild,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eyre  Pinckard,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ward  Barron,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  do 
Guigne.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Duncan,  Miss 
Edith    Clicsehrough,   and    Miss   Ysabcl   Chase. 

Major  and  Mrs.  George  Pillsbury  have  been 
transferred  to  a  California  army  post  and  will 
make  this  state  their  home  for  the  next  few 
years.  Mrs.  Pillsbury  before  her  marriage  was 
Miss  Bertha  Smith,  and  is  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Philip 
Van  Home   Lansdale. 

Lieutenant  II.  C.  Pratt,  First  Cavalry,  who  was 
aije  to  Major-General  Arthur  Murray  during  his 
Western  Department  commaudership.  left  on  Jan- 
uary 2d  for  San  Antonio,  Texas,  where  he  will 
be   aide  to    Brigadier-General    George   Bell.   Jr. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Henry  Gantz  are  at  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  Texas,  where  they  wijl  be  stationed 
for  the  next  two  years.  Mrs.  Gantz  before  her 
n;nrria^e  a  tew  months  ago  was  Miss  Beatrice 
Miller,   the   daughter  of   Mrs.    Ferdinand    Bain. 


Art  Collection  in  Keith  Gallery. 
At  present  the  Keith  gallery,  at  532  Sutter 
Street,  contains  an  unusual  display  in  the  col- 
lection of  paintings  of  Mrs.  Rose  Caldwell 
Hughes,  which  will  be  transferred  to  the  Ho- 
tel St.  Francis  on  January  10th  and  will  later 
be  sent  to  Mrs.  Hughes's  home  in  New  York. 
Not  only  paintings  are  included,  but  several 
etchings,  mezzotints,  and  prints,  showing  the 
work  of  Frank  Brangvyn,  Joseph  Fennell, 
Whistler.  Rembrandt,  Seymour.  Haden,  and 
others  of  note.  On  the  list  of  painters  are 
the  names  of  George  Innes,  Robert  Reid, 
Tissot  J.  F.  Murphy,  L.  Richet,  Guy  P.  du 
Bois,  W.  C.  Emerson,  and  Gruppe,  each  of 
whom  is  seen  in  commendable  and  interest- 
ing canvases.  Two  of  the  best-known  paint- 
ings by  Innes  are  included  in  the  exhibit, 
one  being  "The  Delaware  Valley,"  a  work 
often  discussed  by  critics  as  a  masterpiece, 
and  ''The  End  of  the  Day."  Robert  Reid, 
one  of  the  mural  decorators  at  the  Exposi- 
tion and  also  a  gold  medalist,  is  in  this  col- 
lection with  one  of  his  cheerful  pictures,  en- 
titled "Sunshine,"  in  which  luminous  pinks 
?nd  greens  predominate.  A  portrait  of  Lady 
Archibald  Campbell  and  two  etchings  are 
from  the  hand  of  Whistler,  the  three  being 
good  examples  of  his  art. 


New  Depot  to  Aid  Belgians. 
A  new  central  depot  for  the  assembling  of 
supplies  in  San  Francisco  for  the  aid  of  the 
destitute  of  Belgium  and  northern  France  has 
been  opened  at  307  Sutter  Street,  the  quarters 
being  donated  by  L.  Foerster.  The  depot 
heretofore  maintained  in  Powell  Street  has 
been   closed. 


There   are   at  present   over    1500   Esperanto 
societies  in  the  world. 


Convalescent  and  Rest  Home 

Modem,  refined  surroundings,  beautifully  situ- 
ated near  Stanford  University.  Private  baths, 
best  food,  and  care.  Convenient  to  trains. 
Phone  or  write,  Mrs.  M.  Anderson,  P.  O.  Box 
32.  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


ELITE 

PORTRAIT   STUDIO 


LATEST  STYLES 

SMART  POSES 

POPULAR  PRICES 


We  solicit  a  visit  from  Argonaut  readers 


207  POWELL  STREET 

Phone  Douglas  2310 
Same  building  as  Argonaut  office 


Typical  of  California 

Palace  Hotel 

Since  1875 

The  Historic  Hotel  of  San  Francisco 

NEW  MANAGEMENT  NEW  POLICY 

European  Plan  Only 
Rates  from  $2  per  day  upward 

FAIRMONT  HOTEL 

The  Most  Superbly  Situated  Hotel 
in  the  World 

Under  Same  Management 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

announces  the 

CLUB  ROOM  SPECIAL 

A  BUSY  MAN'S  LUNCHEON 

Beginning 
JANUARY  10th,  1916 

SO  CENTS 

Service  from  11:30  to  2:00 


January  S,   1916. 
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THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 


The  new  freighter  in  course  of  construction 
at  the  Union  Iron  Works  at  a  cost  of  $750,- 
000  has  been  sold  to  Theodore  B.  Wilcox, 
president  of  the  Portland  Flour  Mills.  This 
is  the  second  freighter  built  within  the  year 
at  the  Union  Iron  Works  for  Mayor  Rolph 
end  disposed  of  by  him  at  a  large  profit. 
The  first  was  the  Anette  Rolph,  a  twin  boat 
to  the  one  sold  recently,  and  which  went  to 
Scandinavian  buyers. 


Seventeen  out  of  twenty-seven  Chinese  of 
the  crew  of  the  steamer  China  have  been 
certified  under  the  new  seaman's  bill  by  In- 
spectors Guthrie  and  Dolan  and  the  medical 
examiners.  The  remainder  failed  to  meet  the 
physical  requirements  of  the  seaman's  law. 


Dr.  Edgar  Reeve  Bryant,  who  had  been  di- 
rector of  the  Hahnemann  Hospital  since  its 
foundation  in  1906,  died  as  the  result  of  in- 
juries received  from  a  fall  on  the  closing 
night  of  the  Exposition,  when  he  sustained  a 
fractured  skull.  Dr.  Bryant  is  survived  by  a 
widow,  formerly  Miss  Betty  Tisdale  of  San 
Jose,   and  two  brothers. 


On  January  1st  the  recently  enacted  law 
with  regard  to  automobile  number  plates  went 
into  effect.  It  is  ordered  that  the  numbers 
be  on  white  plates  with  a  bear  in  the  corner 
and  the  word  "Cal"  over  it.  The  new  num- 
bers will  be  permanent,  and  not  as  formerly 
subject   to   annual   change. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  California 
Grape  Protective  Association  will  be  held  in 
the  assembly  room  of  the  Phelan  building  on 
January  8th  at  2  o'clock.  Grape-growers  and 
wine-makers  from  every  section  of  the  state 
are  expected  to  attend.  Election  of  officers 
and  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the  organiza- 
tion in  connection  with  the  two  prohibition 
amendments  that  are  to  be  submitted  to  the 
electors  next  November  will  be  among  the 
matters  considered. 


Because  of  the  prohibitive  prices  now  being 
paid  for  caustic  soda  and  bleaching  powder, 
incident  to  the  cutting  off  of  the  European 
supply  by  the  war,  the  industry  of  manufac- 
turing these  crude  chemicals  in  large  quanti- 
ties, in  order  to  supply  the  Pacific  Coast  mar- 
ket, is  being  organized  by  Herbert  Fleish- 
hacker  and  Mortimer  Fleishhacker  of  this 
city.  Among  the  principal  investors  in  the 
new    enterprise    are :      John    Bush,    vice-presi- 


dent and  manager  of  the  Hooker  Chemical 
Company ;  President  Bowen  of  the  D.  M. 
Ferry  Company  of  Detroit ;  and  Franklin 
Remington,  president  of  the  Foundation  Com- 
pany of  New  York.  The  company  is  au- 
thorized under  its  charter  to  manufacture  all 
kinds  of  heavy  chemicals  by  what  is  known 
as  the  electric  process.  It  is  capitalized  for 
$1,000,000  in  seven  per  cent  preferred  stock 
and  $1,500,000  in  common  stock.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  build  at  once  a  plant  to  cost 
$500,000.  

On  January  3d  the  creditors  of  the  Luther 
Burbank  Company  met  in  the  board  of  trade 
rooms  to  determine  what  action  to  take  in 
regard  to  the  future  of  the  company.  Luther 
Burbank  is  suing  the  company  for  $10,000  on 
notes  which  the  company  has  not  paid  him 
under  contract.  Burbank,  through  his  attor- 
neys, Wise  &  O'Connor,  will  be  one  of  a  com- 
mittee of  five  creditors  appointed  to  work  out 
a  reorganization  scheme.  If  the  creditors' 
committee  recommends  it,  it  is  agreed  that 
Burbank  will  withdraw  his  suit. 

On  January  1st,  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur 
assumed  his  responsibilities  as  president  of 
Stanford  University,  following  the  retirement 
from  office  of  Dr.  John  Casper  Branner.  On 
Saturday  afternoon,  January  22d,  inaugura- 
tion exercises  will  be  held  at  the  Stanford 
Memorial  Church,  when  addresses  will  be 
made  by  Dr.  Wilbur,  Mr.  William  Mayo  New- 
hall,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  ;  Dr. 
J.  M.  Stillman,  vice-president  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  others  not  yet'  named. 


A  series  of  weekly  lectures  on  military 
topics  will  be  delivered  by  officers  of  the 
United  States  army  to  the  business  men  of 
San  Francisco  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  The  first 
lecture  will  be  given  on  Friday,  January  14th. 
A  luncheon  will  be  served  at  12 :15  p.  m. 
r:nd  the  lecture  will  commence  at  12:45  p.  m. 
The  lectures  are  designed  to  give  general  in- 
formation rather  than  such  detailed  instruc- 
tion as  is  given  at  the  business  men's  camp. 
Similar  lectures  have  been  arranged  for  in 
Portland,  Seattle,  Spokane,  and  other  impor- 
tant  Coast  cities. 


The  funeral  of  Mrs.  Margaret  H.  Fuller, 
widow  of  W.  P.  Fuller,  founder  of  the  firm 
of  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  took  place  on  Mon- 
day last  from  the  residence  of  her  son,  Frank 
W.  Fuller,  on  Lyon  Street.  Mrs.  Fuller,  who 
was  eighty  years  of  age,  came  across  the 
plains  with  her  parents  in  1S49.  She  is  sur- 
vived by  four  children  :  W.  P.,  Frank  W.,  and 


George  P.  Fuller  of  this  city,  and   Mrs.  A.  H. 
Brawner   of   New    York. 

Word  has  been  received  from  the  Red 
Cross  headquarters  in  London  by  T.  W.  W. 
Forrest,  secretary  of  the  British-American 
war  relief  fund,  California  branch,  that  the 
large  consignment  of  goods  which  left  San 
Francisco  last  month  for  the  allied  troops  in 
the  trenches,  and  wounded  men  in  the  hos- 
pitals, reached  its  destination  in  time  for 
Christmas   day. 


POST-EXPOSITION  NOTES. 


The  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  was  reopened  on 
January  1st  with  exercises  in  the  loggia,  pre- 
sided over  by  Charles  C.  Moore,  president  of 
the  Exposition.  President  Moore  said  that 
the  building  would  be  kept  open  for  the  space 
of  four  months  if  the  patronage  so  war- 
ranted it.  

The  recent  severe  storm  that  swept  this 
city  did  but  little  damage  in  the  Exposition 
grounds.  The  only  serious  loss  was  that  of 
the  Lafayette  statue  by  Paul  Wayland  Bart- 
lett  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Fine  Arts.  The 
figure  was  blown  from  the  horse,  which  was 
left   standing.  

Two  suits  to  recover  $2850  upon  delin- 
quent stock  subscriptions  were  filed  in  the 
superior  court  by  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter- 
national Exposition  Company.  F.  P.  Shanley 
and  the  Continental  Hotel  are  sued  for  $1350 
and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Morris  for  $1500. 


Workmen  are  engaged  in  dismantling  the 
Tower  of  Jewels  of  its  ornaments.  There 
were  more  than  100,000  jewels  on  the  tower 
alone.  About  25,000  were  placed  in  the 
crests  of  the  star  figures  in  the  Court  of  the 
Universe.  The  Exposition  Company  has  sold 
the  entire  lot  to  the  originator  of  the  idea  of 
the  Tower  of  Jewels,  W.  d'Arcy  Ryan,  at 
a  price  which  has  not  been  made  public.  The 
jewels,  which  were  manufactured  in  Austria, 
together  with  the  labor  of  mounting  them, 
cost  the  Exposition  Company  about  $1  apiece, 
or  $125,000  for  the  entire  number  used. 


It  is  estimated  that  1,722,052  visitors  to  San 
Francisco  spent  $60,271,820  in  this  city  during 
the  Exposition  period.  This  is  more  than 
four  times  the  estimated  total  expenditures  of 
visitors  to   the   St.  Louis   Exposition. 


Dr.  Frederick  J.  V.  Skiff,  who  served  con- 
tinuously  as   director-in-chief   of    the    Exposi- 


SYSTEM 

is  one  of  the  foundation 
stones  of  business  suc- 
cess. 

<J  A  commercial  account 
in  a  good  institution  like 
the  First  National  Bank  is  one 
of  the  greatest  aids  to  system. 

<I  It  will  pay  you  to  learn 
by  experience  how  help- 
ful a  progressive  bank  can  be 
to  you  if  you  put  yourself  in  a 
position  to  make  the  best  use 
of  its  services. 

FIRST  NATIONAL 
BANKof  BERKELEY 


tion,  beginning  his  work  in  December,  1911. 
has  returned  to  Chicago  to  resume  his  duties 
as  chief  of  the  Field  Museum. 


General  Castillo,  commissioner-general  for 
Cuba,  is  among  those  who  have  left  the  city 
during  the  week,  as  are  Albert  Tinnan,  com- 
missioner-general for  France ;  Horacio  Ana- 
sagasti,  commissioner-general  for  Argentina, 
and  Jose  Flamenco,  commissioner  for  Guate- 
mala.   

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  North,  who  bought 
the  redwood  bungalow  in  the  Exposition 
grounds,  will  move  it  to  Santa  Vcnetia,  a 
cnnal  two  miles  from  San  Rafael.  The  bun- 
galow, which  weighs  fifty  tons,  will  be  put 
on  two  barges  and  towed  to  the  lot  on  the 
canal  upon  which  it  is  to  be  placed.  It  cost 
$20,000  to  build  and  was  bought  for  $7500. 


Pacific  Mail 
Steamship 

Company 


THE  PIONEER 
LINE  ON  THE 
PACIFIC    :    :    : 


Passenger  and  Freight 

Service  to  Mexico, 

Central  America 

and  Balboa 
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This  Little 
Human   Document 
I      Tells  the  Story  of 


EAGLE 

CONdensED 
MILK 


Hanv  motiie 
curse  ttw.. 
on?i.  "When  this  i 
t»DE«DCy  ari^tf  toe 
problem  is  to  set  the 
substitute  that  is  best 
?  suited  to  the  baby's  individual  requirements. 
S  "Ei-le  Brand"  has  b«a  suc-f-sfaUf  nf*** 
:  an  infant  fwd  for  bilf  »  century,  and  the 
J  thousands  of  recorded  cases  of  ch.Idren  vrho 
)  hare  been  carried  ihxcagS  the  critical  period 
f  on  "EaE1*  Brand"  lis ve  establish rf  it  as  the 
|»dinr  product  Of  its  iifd  It  keeps  jell,  is 
absolutely  pare  and  easily 
prepared- 
B0SDDT5  COSDEKSED  ffllR  CO. 

"Leaders  of  Quality" 
Est  1857  NewYbt* 


BOBDCt'S  CojTTiECSEIl  WlLE  Co., 

li"'S  Hnd*:'Q  St..  New  York 
Please     seud    me    "Baby's 
Welfare."    Also  "Bshj's  Bio- 
graphy,  "as  well   as    "Bor- 
den's Becipes."     Acgo.1-16. 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  "the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 


THE    SCENIC    LINE 

Direct  to 

SACRAMENTO,  DIXON,  WOODLAND,  MARYS- 
VILLE,  COLUSA,  GR1DLEY,  0ROY1LLE  and  CfflCO 

Automatic   Block    Signals,  Observation    Cars. 

Rock  Ballasted  Road-Bed. 
Through    Observation    Car    service    between 

Chico.  Marysville  and  Bay  Cities  in  connection 

with  Northern  Electric  Railway- 
Write  lor  descriptive  folder. 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

San  Francisco  Depot— Key  Route  Ferry 
Oakland  Depot  — 40th  and  Shafter  Ave. 


OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO'S 
EpleatEd  lO.OOOton  tv,-in-£OW  American        _ 
.xramen-SIERRA'V'SONOMA'Y'VENTOrlA",  (nto 
UovdslOOAl).  S»2inBseTerr21  dais.  STDNET& return 
tia  SAMOA  and  HONOLULU   5337-50   R*   Class,  m- 
didis  CHINA-JAPAN  $575.00.  ToHONOLULU  S65.00. 

>■*■  *s>  t-  Jan.  18,  Feb.  8,  Feb.  29 


Sv 


>^Tfc.v  **<**■  673MktSL,S.F.,CaL 

DNEYr 


SHORT  LINE 


J 

To 
the 
East 

§^ 

Commencing 
DECEMBER  5 


AND   D  Ajl  LY  THEREAFTER 


With  through  Standard  and  Tourist 
Sleepers  for 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

DENVER 

CHICAGO 
KANSAS  CITY        ST.  LOUIS 
Lea\  es  Arrives 

9  J  5   SAN  FRANCISCO   p  gn 
A.M.  Qp.M. 

The  Pacific  Express 

for  Feather  River  Canyon 
Points  and  Salt  Lake  City 


8.15 
P.M 


Lv  San  Francisco  Ai. 


8 


.00 

A.M. 


TICKET  OFFII  H8 

665  MARKET  STREET 

UNION  FERRY  STATION 

Phone  Sutter  1661 

1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND 

Phone  Oakland  132 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

—  I  hear  yez  all  struck  fer  shorter  hours. 
Did  yez  act  "em?  Mike — Sure.  We're  not 
wor-rkin'   at   all   now. — Columbia  Jester. 

Mrs.  S'"bbins — Do  you  like  codfish  balls, 
Mr.  Fox?  The  New  Lodger — I  don't  know. 
Mrs.  Stubbins.  I  never  attended  any. — Tit- 
Bits. 

The  Lady — Don't  you  think  that  Muscovite 
onslaught  is  awful?  The  Gent — I've  never 
tried  it;  can  you  show  me  the  steps  ? — Chapar- 
ral. 

"Are  you  fond  of  music  ?"  asked  Miss  Old- 
girl.  "Not  very."  replied  Mr.  Oldbatch,  "but 
I  prefer  it  to  popular  songs." — Cincinnati  En- 
quirer. 

Social  Worker — Do  you  obey  the  Bible  in- 
junction to  love  your  neighbor?  Freshman — 
I  try  to,  but  she  won't  let  me. — Cornell 
Widow. 

Indignant  Customer — Barber,  why  did  you 
drop  that  steaming  towel  on  my  face?  Bar- 
ber— Because  it  wns  too  hot  to  hold,  sir. — 
Boston   Globe. 

Jones — I  see  that  a  man  somewhere  in  Mis- 
souri tried  to  support  txvo  wives  on  $8  a  w-eek. 
Some  bigamist,  eh  ?     Smith — No.     He  was  a 

hero. — Albany  Argus. 

"I  thought  the  Christmas  expense  was  over, 
but  it  isn't."  "How1  now?"  "My  wife  has  ex- 
changed a  lace  handkerchief  and  $600  addi- 
tional for  a  fur  coat.'" — Chicago  Herald. 

"Is  this  a  good  brand  of  perfumery?"  he 
asked,  pawing  over  the  lot  on  a  bargain 
counter.  "One  of  our  six  best  smellers,"  de- 
clared  the   clerk. — Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

Policeman  (ai  the  phone) — Hello!  Ser- 
geant, ye  better  have  the  reserves  ready. 
There's  a  German  band  playin'  "The  Watch 
on  the  Rhine''  outside  a  French  boardin*- 
house. — Life. 

Country  Judge — How  long  have  you  owned 
a  car?  Motorist  (charged  with  speeding) — 
One  week,  your  honor.  Judge — Um — then 
you  can  still  afford  to  pay  a  fine.  Twenty 
dollars  I— Puck. 

First  Little  Girl — We  have  a  new  house 
with  a  lovely  verandah.  Second  Little  Girl 
(not  understanding) — That's  nothing.  We 
are  to  have  a  mortgage  on  our  house.  My 
father  says  so. — New  York  Sun. 

Firs:  Convict — The  doc  told  me  if  I  did 
not  quit  smoking  I'd  croak  within  two  years. 

Second  Convict — Going  to  quit?  First  Con- 
vict— Nope;  the  joke's  on  the  doc;  I'm  going 
to  be  hanged  next  month. — Chaparral. 

Clergyman  {to  tattered  hobo) — Instead  of 
spending  your  life  wandering  about  the  coun- 
tryside and  sleeping  under  hedges,  why  can 
not  you  act  like  a  man  and  go  out  and  fight 
for  your  hearth   and  home? — London   Punch. 

John — I'm  going  to  have  a  swell  feed  in  the 
room  tonight.  George — I'll  be  there.  John — 
All  right.  Lend  me  a  quarter  to  buy  some 
crackers ;  you  get  some  milk  and  cheese,  and 
we'll  have  a  rarebit. — Dartmouth  Jack-o'-Lan- 
tern. 

First  College  Student — It  is  a  fact  that  we 
have  superior  educational  advantages  to  what 
our  fathers  had.  Second  College  Student — 
That's  right.  Why,  my  old  man  never  saw  a 
football  or  a  showgirl  till  he  was  thirty. — 
Fuck. 

"I  wish  I  had  money  enough  to  get  mar- 
ried," he  remarked.  She  looked  down  and 
blushed.  "And — what — would — you — do  ?'*  she 
asked,  looking  very  hard  at  the  carpet.  "I 
would  spend  it  traveling,"  he  replied. — Stray 
Stories. 

"I    suppose    your    daughter    will    start    her 
I  scholastic     career    with     some     special     rudi- 
mentary studies?"     "No,  indeed.     There  aint 
j  going    to    be    nothin'    rude    about    it.      She's 
goin*    to    take    only   polite    Hteratoor.* — Balti- 
more American. 

"You  say  you  are  in  love  with  that  girl  ?" 
"Yes,  old  pal — I'm  hit  at  last!"  "But  I  can't 
see — pardon  me — the  least  thing  attractive 
£bout  her."  "Neither  can  I.  But  it's  there, 
all  right."  "Where?"'  "In  the  bank." — Cleve- 
'■  land  Plain  Dealer. 

"Are    you   sure   you   thoroughly   understand 
!  that     question     you     attempted     to     decide?" 
"No."  replied  Senator  Sorghum;  "but  I  fancy 
I  I    expressed   myself   in   terms    sufficiently    ob- 
scure   to    prevent    anybody    else    from    taking 
enough  interest  to  call  me  down.'* — Washing- 
I  ton  Star. 

Patient  (to  pretty  nurse) — Will  you  be  my 
wife  when  1  recover  ?  Pretty  Nurse — Cer- 
tainly. Patient — Then  you  love  me?  Fret'y 
Nurse — Ob,  no;  that's  merely  a  part  of  the 
treatment.  1  must  keep  my  patients  cheerful ; 
I  promised  this  morning  to  run  away  with  a 
married  man  who  has  lost  both  of  his  legs. — 
Maritime  Med.  News. 

"Evidently   that   young  man   I  met  at  your 

Joes   not   know   who    I    am,"   remarked 

Mr.   Cumrox  to  his  wife.     "What  makes  you 

think  so?"     "If  he  appreciated  the  extent   of 


my  financial  influence  he  would  have  laughed 
at  my  jokes  instead  of  my  grammar." — Wash- 
ington Star. 

"Arc  you  sure  that  your  wife  is  coming  in 
on   this   train?"      "No    doubt    about    it.      They 


just  told  me  it  was  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
behind  time." — Puck. 

"I  hear  that  Jcnes  is  up  to  his  ears  in 
debt."  "Ves.  but  luckily  he  isn't  very  tall." 
— Bosi i'n   Transcript. 


The  Slogan  of  the  Day 
Carries  a  Great  Thought 

"Safety  First."  You  see  it  every- 
where. Apply  it  to  your  own 
affairs— be  safe.  To  you  with  your 
priceless  heirlooms  and  your  valu- 
able papers  of  many  kinds,  it  means 
a  safe  deposit  box — beyond  reach  of 
burglars,  fire,  or  careless  hands. 

IJ  You  can  rent  such  a  box  in  the 
Crocker  Vaults  all  the  way  from  $4 
up. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 


Crocker  Building 


Post  and  Market  Sts. 
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Phone  Lakeside  425 
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COAL 


BEST  FOR 
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For  Sale  by  all 
Reliable  Dealers 


Western  Fuel  Company 

Miners  and  Shippers 


Hade  from  tke  rigkt  crude 

The  Jury  of  Awards  at  both  San  Francisco 
and  San  Diego  Expositions  found  an  oil 
made  from  California  asphalt-base  crude, 
highest  in  lubricating  efficiency.  That  oil  was 
Zerolene.The  fact,  too,  that  such  unbiased  author- 
ities as  a  U.  S.  Naval  Engineer,  engineers  of  the 
Packard  and  Ford  Motor  Companies,  and  others, 
have  also  gone  on  record  in  favor  of  oils  made 
from  asphalt-base  crude — in  accord  with  the  de- 
cision of  the  Exposition  juries — proves  that  Zero- 
lene  is  made  of  the  right  crude,  and  made  right. 
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Slandering  the  Fair. 

Some  six  months  ago  the  Argonaut  took  occasion  to 
pillory  a  certain  person  called  Bascom  Johnson,  de- 
scribed as  a  Berkeley  attorney,  for  his  public  vilifica- 
tion of  San  Francisco.  For  a  time  Johnson  remained 
quiescent,  but  impenitent,  since  now  we  find  an  article 
by  him  in  the  Episcopal  Recorder  of  Philadelphia,  re- 
produced in  the  Literary  Digest,  repeating  his  tiresome 
falsehoods  about  the  morality  of  the  Exposition  and 
adding  that  "San  Francisco  remains  one  of  the  few 
large  cities  of  this  country  where  prostitution  is 
frankly  and  openly  tolerated."  We  may  reasonably 
wonder  if  Bascom  Johnson  gets  his  living  by  lying, 
since  he  does  it  so  assiduously,  and  whether  he  is  on 
the  pay-roll  of  one  of  those  unctuous  organizations 
that  seek  to  enforce  nine  of  the  Commandments  by 
violating  the  tenth — "thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness 
against  thy  neighbor." 

Social  pests  such  as  Johnson  may  well  be  ignored, 
but  we  should  like  to  ask  the  Episcopal  Recorder  if  it 
would  open  its  columns  to  the  slander  of  an  individual 


as  it  opens  them  to  the  slander  of  a  city.  The  ethics 
of  such  a  proceeding  need  not  be  discussed,  since  this 
is  a  matter  upon  which  the  Recorder  is  evidently  not 
well  informed,  but  it  probably  understands  the  iaw  of 
libel  and  is  aware  that  a  city  has  no  remedy  under  that 
law.  A  sense  of  decency  apparently  has  no  restraining 
effect  upon  this  particular  organ  of  religious  opinion. 

We  may  express  further  surprise  that  the  Literary 
Digest  should  promulgate  and  foster  such  a  slander,  a 
proceeding  but  poorly  palliated  by  quotation  marks.  A 
resume  of  the  public  press  is  one  thing  and  the  per- 
petuation of  falsehood  is  quite  another.  But  the 
Literary  Digest  should  be  able  to  discriminate  even  at 
the  cost  of  a  paragraph  of  pornographic  untruth. 

It  is  probably  useless  to  combat  the  malicious  men- 
dacity that  finds  such  a  welcome  in  mean  minds.  At  the 
same  time  and  in  order  that  the  judgment  of  honest 
people  may  not  go  by  default  it  may  be  said  that  nine- 
teen millions  of  people  passed  through  the  Exposition 
gates  during  the  ten  months  that  it  was  open  and  that 
there  were  eighty-three  arrests  for  all  causes,  most  of 
these  arrests  being  of  small  batches  of  hoodlums.  And 
it  may  be  said  further  and  for  the  peculiar  benefit  of 
the  Episcopal  Recorder  that  in  the  matter  of  vice  San 
Francisco  ranks  most  favorably  with  Philadelphia,  and 
that  in  the  matter  of  smug  hypocrisy  there  is  simply  no 
comparison.  _ 

What  the  Special  Session  Did. 

It  is  essential  to  understanding  of  what  was  done  by 
che  legislature  at  the  special  session  j'ust  ended  to  look 
back  upon  the  state  of  our  laws  governing  primary  elec- 
tions as  they  stood  prior  to  the  year  1907.  Under  the 
laws  of  that  time  voters  applying  for  registration  were 
not  required  to  declare  their  party  affiliations.  A  voter 
might  register  as  a  member  of  any  party,  participate 
in  its  primary,  and  later  vote  as  it  might  please  him 
without  respect  to  the  terms  of  his  registration  or  the 
record  of  his  primary  vote.  It  was  a  simple  matter 
under  this  system  for  Democrats  to  control  Re- 
publican nominations,  or  vice  versa.  Political  bosses 
found  the  system  admirably  suited  to  their  purposes, 
as  notably  illustrated  in  the  career  of  Abraham  Ruef, 
who  in  the  year  1906  through  his  control  of  a  closely 
organized  "gang"  elected  the  delegates  from  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco  to  all  party  conven- 
tions. 

Multiplied  abuses  led  in  1907  to  a  reformation  of 
the  law  under  which  voters  were  required  to  declare 
their  party  affiliations  at  the  time  of  registration  and 
thereby  debarred  from  participating  in  the  primary  elec- 
tion of  parties  other  than  their  own.  Since  that  time 
there  have  been  various  changes  in  the  system.  But 
the  essential  point  has  been  the  prevention  of  voters 
from  taking  part  in  the  primary  elections  of  parties 
oilier  than  their  own  as  recorded  at  the  time  of  regis- 
tration. If  the  system  as  thus  defined  has  not  main- 
tained entire  purity  in  primary  politics  it  has  at  least 
prevented  certain  gross  abuses  commonly  practiced 
prior  to  the  reformation  of  the  primary  law  in  1907. 

At  the  hands  of  the  legislature  at  its  last  regular 
session — 1915 — Governor  Johnson  secured  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  designed  to  break  down  the  party  system 
as  related  to  state  elections.  It  was  a  double-headed 
measure.  First,  it  nullified  the  requirement  that  voters 
declare  their  party  affiliations  at  the  time  of  registra- 
tion, and  so  fix  their  party  status;  second,  it  pro- 
vided that  candidates  for  office  be  named  upon  official 
tickets  without  party  designation.  This  was  the  famous 
"non-partisan"  law  over  which  a  bitter  and  extended 
conflict  was  waged  last  year. 

Against  this  law  there  developed  a  general  and  ulti- 
mately an  organized  protest,  and  its  validity  was  chal- 
lenged under  the  referendum  principle  previously  es- 
tablished in  state  law  under  the  influence  of  Governor 
Johnson.     The  result  of  the  referendum  vote,  October 


26th  last,  was  a  popular  veto  of  the  law,  involving  an 
overwhelming  defeat  for  Governor  Johnson,  who  took 
the  stump  as  special  champion  of  the  new  dispensation. 

Xo  sooner  was  the  so-called  "non-partisan"  law  de- 
feated than  there  arose  a  question  as  to  the  con- 
sistency and  workability  of  the  primary  election  law  as 
it  was  left  standing  upon  the  statute  books.  It  was  a 
case  where  lawyers  did  not  agree.  Certain  officials, 
notably  those  of  San  Francisco  County,  interpreted  the 
law  in  workable  form;  others,  influenced  by  the  theo- 
ries of  Governor  Johnson,  held  that  the  law  required 
modification  prior  to  the  new  registration  for  1916.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  governor,  declaring  that  the  law 
as  it  stood  was  "uncertain,"  called  a  special  session  of 
the  legislature  for  the  purpose  of  revamping  it.  This 
is  the  session  which  began  last  week  and  ended  this 
week. 

At  this  point  the  deft  hand  of  Governor  Johnson 
manifested  itself  in  device  of  trickery  the  like  of 
which  has  not  often  been  seen  here  or  elsewhere.  The 
legislature  was  directed  by  executive  order  not  only  to 
correct  the  law,  but  in  what  manner  to  do  it.  The  at- 
torney-general, a  subservient  creature,  was  called  in  to 
declare  that  the  legislature  had  no  authority  to  act 
other  than  in  accordance  with  the  executive  prescrip- 
tion. With  many  murmurings  and  a  few  indignant 
protests,  the  legislature  did  as  it  was  commanded. 

As  a  result  of  this  jugglery  we  have  the  primary 
election  law  so  rewritten  as  to  provide  in  the  form  of 
legislative  enactment  a  considerable  part  of  what  Gov- 
ernor Johnson  was  unable  to  gain  under  appeal  to  the 
voters  of  the  state.  In  effect  the  popular  veto  of  Gov- 
ernor Johnson's  "non-partisan"  law  has  been  nullified 
by  legislative  action  under  the  governor's  dictation. 
What  Governor  Johnson  could  not  get  under  his 
favorite  doctrine  of  "rule-of-the-people"  he  has  se- 
cured through  his  command  of  a  legislature  made  sub- 
servient by  the  use  of  patronage  and  through  other 
devices  familiar  under  the  grosser  practices  of  execu- 
tive "management." 

The  law  as  now  fixed  does  not  indeed  go  the  whole 
hog.  The  governor  did  not  dare  to  carry  through  that 
part  of  his  law  of  1915  cutting  out  party  names  from 
election  tickets.  But  he  achieved  practically  the  same 
result  by  going  back  to  the  old  bad  rule  under  which 
voters  are  not  required  to  declare  their  party  affiliations 
at  registration.  The  system  returns  to  the  vicious  prin- 
ciple whose  workings  prior  to  1907  were  directly  re- 
sponsible for  many  and  grave  abuses. 

The  motive  of  all  this  is  plainly  in  view.  Governor 
Johnson,  a  man  without  a  party,  but  with  a  large  per- 
sonal following,  is  anxious  to  maintain  his  organiza- 
tion. To  what  end,  we  may  only  guess.  But  common 
gossip  defines  it  in  connection  with  his  presumed  am- 
bition as  a  senatorial  candidate.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
governor  has  so  stacked  the  cards  as  to  make  it  easy 
to  marshal  his  forces,  free  from  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  rule  requiring  voters  to  declare  their  party 
affiliations  at  the  time  of  registration,  and  so  prevent- 
ing dishonest  voters  from  participating  in  the  primary 
elections  of  parties  to  which  they  do  not  belong.  The 
practical  effect  of  this  jugglery  is  this,  namely,  that  it 
will  enable  Governor  Johnson's  followers,  if  they  shall 
be  in  sufficient  numbers,  to  force  his  nomination  for 
senator  upon  the  Republican  ticket,  though  he  be  no 
Republican,  but  a  notorious  and  open  enemy  of  that 
party. 

It's  a  shabby  business — an  unspeakably  shabby  busi- 
ness.   

Other  things  done  at  the  special  session  are  of  small 
consequence.     "Preservation"   of  the   California   State 
Exposition  building  for  use  as  a  normal  school   i?   an 
act  of  doubtful  expediency.     The  project  was 
up  to  serve  as  a  justification  for  a  special   - 
the  legislature,  whose  real  purpose  was  to   - 
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the  primary  election  laws — after  the  manner  above  set 
forth — as  to  serve  Governor  Johnson's  political  pur- 
poses. . 

"  Why  Is  Boston  ?  " 

A  writer  in  the  January  number  of  Harper's 
Monthly  undertakes  to  explain  Why  is  Boston.  Very 
interestingly  he  defines  the  things  which  differentiate 
on  from  other  cities  and  so  give  to  it  its  distinctive 
character.  It  is  not  only  an  interesting  but  an  in- 
spiring study,  tending  to  respect  for  many  things  which 
in  limes  past  have  appealed  more  to  the  jokesmith 
than  to  the  serious  thinker. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  (one  of  the  very 
best  daily  journals  in  the  world,  by  the  way),  taking 
its  cue  from  this  presentment,  asks  why  it  is  that  there 
persists  in  practically  every  city  of  the  United  States 
an  apparently  insatiable  desire  to  make  over  the  com- 
munity, mentally  and  physically.  Why  is  it  that  there 
are  those  who  are  never  content  so  long  as  there  re- 
mains anything  distinctive  or  characterful  in  the  cities 
wherein  they  live?  The  Monitor  points  out  that  it  has 
required  the  constant  vigilance  of  a  group  of  citizens 
in  practically  every  community  of  the  country  to  pre- 
vent the  confiscators,  the  invaders,  and  the  changers 
from  destroying  everything  of  local  value  and  his- 
torical interest: 

In  many  cities  it  has  taken  years  to  get  back  what  these 
destroyers  have  voted  away  or  taken  away.  San  Francisco, 
St.  Louis,  Cincinnati.  Detroit,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Eoston,  have  all  had  to  contend  against  the  vandals 
from  time  to  time ;  must  periodically  contend  against  them 
now.  Open  spaces  that  are  not  '"utilized"  are  particularly 
obnoxious  to  the  practical  people  who  "never  could  see  the  use" 
of  things  that  impractical  people  are  inclined  to  prize.  There 
is  a  downtown  park,  for  instance,  or  a  puhlic  square  that 
has  been  left  behind  by  the  city's  growth,  or  a  stretch  of 
river  or  lake  frontage,  unused  save  for  public  recreation 
purposes,  or  a  public  garden,  or  a  common  ;  why  waste  such 
valuable  building  spaces?  Why  not  put  something  on  them, 
erect  or  construct  something  on  them — something  that  wall 
"utilize"  them,  something  that  will  cover  them,  something 
that  will  remove  them  from  the  offended  sight  of  practical 
people  ?  What  sense  is  there  in  allowing  them  to  remain 
idle  ?  Why  not  give  these  spaces  over  to  some  useful  in- 
dustry, rent  them,  lease  them,  sell  them,  grant  privileges  in 
them,  or,  if  nothing  better  can  be  doue,  why  not  slice  and 
divide  them  among  the  business  streets  so  that  trade  and 
commerce,  which  are  the  principal  considerations  anyhow, 
may  flow  more  freely? 


A  case  in  point  just  now  presents  itself  in  our  neigh- 
boring city  of  Portland.  Something  over  thirty  years 
ago  one  Stephen  Skidmore,  a  local  merchant,  made 
provision  in  his  will  for  a  fountain  to  be  set  up  in 
a  central  situation.  He  had  the  discretion  to  name  as 
the  executors  of  this  feature  of  his  will  a  committee 
of  citizens  of  taste  and  judgment.  Taste,  judgment — 
and  some  luck — led  to  the  selection  of  a  real  artist  and 
the  production  of  a  truly  beautiful  work  of  modern 
art.  The  Skidmore  fountain  has  gained  rather  than 
lost  in  artistic  value  with  lapse  of  years.  Its  fame 
extends  throughout  the  artistic  world.  In  the  opinion 
of  many  it  is  the  most  beautiful  object  of  its  kind  on 
the  American  continent. 

It  so  happens  that  the  Skidmore  fountain  stands  in 
a  situation  from  which  business  in  its  pleasanter 
lorms  has  departed.  It  is  surrounded  by  trivial 
structures  and  it  is  quite  apart  from  the  present- 
day  current  of  traffic.  In  view  of  this  fact  there 
has  arisen  a  movement  to  take  the  fountain  from  its 
original  placement  and  set  it  up  in  a  newer  and  more 
fashionable  situation.  All  the  utilitarians  are  for  it. 
They  can  see  no  reason  why  this  artistic  treasure 
■id  be  retained  in  a  place  where  it  may  be  viewed 
only  by  those  who  go  especially  to  see  it,  when  it  might 
by  an  easy  transfer  be  constantly  before  the  eyes  of 
the  public  and  so  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  every 
visitor.  It  is  the  old  and  familiar  story  of  enthusiasm 
for  "progress."  with  ignorance  combined  with  con- 
tempt of  association,  sentiment,  historical  suggestion. 
Fortunately  there  arc  in  Portland  and  in  relations  of 
manding  influence  those  with  a  truer  appreciation 
■  if  artistic  and  other  values  who  see  in  the  proposal  to 
"put  the  Skidmore  fountain  on  wheels"  a  suggestion 
of  vandalism.  Mr.  C.  I-  S.  Wood,  a  well-known  citi- 
zen of  high  authority  in  matters  of  taste,  has  taken 
the  lend  in  opposition  in  the  innovators.  In  an  argu- 
tn<  nt  of  great  force  he  has  arrayed  the  reasons  and 
sentiments  which  apply  in  this  particular  case.  He 
pointed  to  the  example  of  Europe,  where  many  of 
the  finer  monuments  of  older  times  must  be  sought  in 
byways,  apart  from  the  current  of  present-day  fashion. 


Mr.  Wood's  protest  ought  to  be  heeded,  and  there  is 

hope  that  it  will  be.         

Here  in  San  Francisco  there  is  special  need  for  vigi- 
lance on  the  part  of  those  who  would  preserve  what  is 
left  of  our  historical  landmarks.  The  fire  of  1906  did 
irreparable  injury  in  that  it  destroyed  some  things  of 
high  historical  value.  Who  does  not  recall  that  there 
were  those  eager  to  take  advantage  of  the  universal 
destruction  to  begin  all  over  again,  so  to  speak? 
Fortunately  wiser  counsels  or  the  forces  of  pri- 
vate interest  prevailed.  At  least  we  have  the  old  ar- 
rangement of  streets.  "New  San  Francisco"  happily 
is  not  wholly  new.  But  there  is  need  for  vigilance  that 
in  our  enthusiasm  for  utilitarianism,  "artistic"  or  other- 
wise, we  do  not  mar  the  historical  record  as  defined 
in  the  plan  and  form  of  our  city.  No  new  San  Fran- 
cisco, however  conveniently  devised  or  magnificently 
created,  could  have  just  the  value  of  that  old  San 
Francisco  which  harks  back  to  the  day  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. , 

Forces  Opposed  to  Preparedness. 

With  the  congressional  session  only  just  fairly 
begun  we  find  the  obstacles  which  lie  in  the  path  of 
any  project  of  Preparedness  pretty  well  defined.  The 
primary  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  issue  is  not 
conceived  either  by  Congress  or  the  country  as  having 
in  it  any  element  of  emergency.  There  is  no  uni- 
versal, whole-hearted  sense  that  something  must  be 
done.  Thus  w^e  find  Congress  going  about  the  con- 
sideration of  schemes  of  Preparedness  precisely  in  the 
spirt  in  which  it  would  approach  a  mere  matter  of 
domestic  legislation  having  no  bearing  upon  a  matter 
of  universal,  much  less  of  immediate,  necessity. 

Beyond  a  doubt  the  Administration  is  at  fault  in 
that  it  was  not  at  pains  to  take  the  project  of  Pre- 
paredness out  of  the  political  pot.  Mr.  Wilson  ought 
before  the  assembling  of  Congress  to  have  called  a 
conference  of  men  representative  of  all  parties  and  to 
have  asked  for  the  formulation  of  measures  clean 
above  an}-  suspicion  of  partisan  motive.  What  he  did 
was  to  make  rhetorical  appeal  for  non-partisan  action 
and  then  to  turn  the  project  over  to  subordinates  in 
the  government  under  conditions  permitting  them  to 
devise  a  measure  carefully  cooked  up  for  partisan  ad- 
vantage. Naturally  this  has  provoked  resentment  and 
opposition.  Republicans  in  Congress  who  might  easily 
have  been  brought  to  support  measures  designed  for 
the  public  defense  are  not  enthusiastic  for  measures 
designed  in  the  interest  of  the  Democratic  party  and 
with  special  reference  to  the  oncoming  presidential 
campaign.  Thus  at  the  very  start  the  plans  of  the 
Administration  encounter,  and  not  unreasonably,  a 
doubtful  if  not  hostile  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Re- 
publican minority  in  Congress. 


But  partisan  opposition  is  perhaps  the  least  impor- 
tant of  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Preparedness 
legislation.  Not  in  a  generation  has  there  been  wit- 
nessed a  franker  exhibition  of  the  innate  selfishness 
and  lack  of  patriotism  in  the  American  people  than  in 
connection  with  this  issue.  Quite  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon opinion,  those  who  might  be  expected  to  be  for 
Preparedness  through  hope  of  financial  profit  are  not 
the  chief  sinners  in  respect  of  the  present  situation. 
It  is  a  case  where  political  selfishness  and  community 
selfishness  are  far  more  in  evidence  than  the  eager- 
ness of  gun-and-powder  makers.  It  is  already  evident 
that  many  men  highly  placed  in  the  government,  be- 
lieving in  their  hearts  that  a  considerable  degree  of 
Preparedness  is  a  vital  necessity,  are  nevertheless  will- 
ing to  obstruct  action  to  the  end  that  they  may  hold 
favor  with  their  constituents  or  otherwise  be  gainers 
upon  political  account. 

Contrary  to  expectation,  there  comes  from  the  South 
a  pretty  positive  protest  against  any  scheme  of  Pre- 
paredness because  of  its  cost.  But  this  idea  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  South.  Farmers'  unions,  grangers'  associa- 
tions, and  many  other  organizations  throughout  the 
country  are  passing  resolutions  and  bringing  pressure 
to  bear  on  congressmen  against  expending  money  for 
military  and  naval  purposes  upon  the  theory  that  it  will 
limit  the  sums  which  the  government  may  otherwise 
be  able-to  apply  to  schemes  of  local  improvement,  etc. 
The  objection  to  Preparedness,  therefore,  largely  rests 
upon  its  cost  with  the  consequent  limitation  of  public 
expenditures  for  other  purposes. 


voiced  last  week  by  General  Sherwood  of  Ohio,  leader 
of  the  pension  raiders.  During  the  period  of  his  con- 
gressional service  Sherwood  has  been  a  consistent  op- 
ponent of  military  expansion  in  any  form,  but  ail  the 
while  demanding  more  and  more  for  pensions.  His 
position  reverses  the  old  patriotic  maxim — "millions 
for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute."  Sherwood  is 
the  author  of  the  "dollar-a-day"  pension  graft  put  over 
by  the  Democratic  Congress  in  1913  as  a  means  of 
coddling  the  old  soldier  vote.  It  is  not  difficult  to  com- 
prehend the  hold  w'hich  the  pensioners  and  pension  ex- 
ploiters have  upon  the  country  when  one  looks  even 
casually  into  the  magnitude  of  this  great  interest. 
California,  for  example,  though  it  had  no  serious  part 
in  any  of  our  wars,  contains  26,441  pensioners,  who 
drew  from  the  national  treasury  a  total  of  $5,SS2,416 
during  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  following  table  from 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  gives  a 
suggestion  of  what  our  pension  system  has  cost  the 
country: 

War  of  the  Revolution   (estimated) $      70,000,000.00 

War  of   1812    (service  pension) 45,972,895.76 

Indian  wars  (service  pension) 13,315,227.19 

War  with  Mexico   (service  pension) 49,618,948.68 

Civil   War    4,614,643,267.43 

War  with  Spain  and  Philippine  insurrection.  .  49,944,441.84 

Regular   Establishment    35,472,408.77 

Unclassified 16,508,447.41 


Total $4,895,475,637.08 


It  is  now  plainly  evident  that  it  will  take  a  stronger 
appeal  than  that  now  before  the  country  to  wring  from 
Congress  the  means  essential  to  even  a  moderate  de- 
velopment of  Preparedness.  A  war  scare  might  stir 
the  country  to  immediate  action.  But  it  is  sadly  to  be 
feared  that  nothing  less  serious  will  bring  our  people 
to  comprehension  of  a  necessity  absolutely  vital.  It 
would  help  if  the  Administration  would  rise  above 
political  motives — if  it  would  so  separate  its  proposals 
from  any  idea  of  partisanship  as  to  enlist  the  co- 
operation of  those  men  in  all  parties  who  really  compre- 
hend the  necessity  of  arrangements  for  the  public  de- 
fense. This  could  have  been  done  easily  two  months 
ago;  but  it  is  now  probably  too  late  to  get  action  at 
the  present  session  of  Congress. 


Then  there  is  another  phase  of  the  general  protest. 


Regulation  of  the  Liquor  Traffic. 

Alternative  proposals,  we  are  told,  are  soon  to  be 
submitted  to  the  people  of  California  in  respect  of  the 
liquor  traffic.  One  will  provide  for  straight  prohibi- 
tion. The  other  will  look  to  elimination  of  the  low 
saloon,  and  by  low  saloon  is  meant  any  drinking  hole, 
whether  it  be  a  mere  "dive"  or  a  gilded  and  glittering 
"palace."  There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  on  the  part 
of  intelligent  citizens  in  discriminating  between  these 
proposals.  The  first  runs  counter  to  a  hundred  sound 
considerations.  It  would  be  an  invasion  of  individual 
rights;  it  would  make  wreck  of  our  vineyard  industry; 
it  would  be  an  offense  to  vast  numbers  who  know 
how  to  make  use  of  liquors  not  unwisely. 

Against  the  second  there  can  be  no  legitimate  objec- 
tion. The  saloon — the  drinking  hole — is  an  offense 
and  a  nuisance  from  every  point  of  view.  It  traffics 
in  human  weakness;  it  corrupts  whoever  has  any  part 
in  it  or  relation  to  it;  it  picks  the  pocket;  it  destroys 
character;  it  promotes  crime;  it  is  support  and  pander 
to  every  vice.  The  saloon  ought  to  go.  And  it 
would  have  gone  long  before  now  if  the  moral  enthusi- 
asm which  has  been  wasted  in  promotion  of  arbitrary 
prohibition  had  been  judiciously  expended  in  efforts  to 
exterminate  it.  The  Argonaut  has  not  the  first  doubt 
that  when  these  alternative  proposals  shall  be  put 
squarely  before  the  public  the  vote  against  the  saloon 
will  be  overwhelming.     Certainly  it  ought  to  be. 

It  will  call  for  something  more  than  mere  enthusiasm 
to  devise  regulation  calculated  to  draw  the  line  prac- 
tically between  a  legitimate  liquor  traffic  and  the  vil- 
lainous traffic  of  the  low  saloon.  The  problem  will  be 
to  restrain  the  permitted  -traffic  within  legitimate 
limits.  This  result  has  been  worked  out  elsewhere, 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  a  similar  success  may  not 
be  achieved  here.  But  it  can  only  be  done  under  the 
enforcements  of  public  opinion  and  with  such  co- 
operation of  the  authorities  as  public  opinion  may  dic- 
tate. 

The  best  chance  for  retention  of  the  legitimate 
phase  of  the  liquor  traffic  rests  with  the  wholesalers. 
In  the  past  they  have  been  a  distinctly  bad  influence 
in  the  sense  that  they  have  been  active  promoters  and 
supporters  of  the  saloon.  Their  effort  has  been  to 
"make  business"  by  any  and  every  means.  Under  a 
scheme  of  regulation  the  energies  of  the  wholesalers 
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should  go  to  holding  the  traffic  within  legitimate  lines; 
and  they  are  in  a  position  to  do  almost  as  much  in 
this  respect  as  the  legal  authorities.  Will  they  do  it? 
Here  is  the  rub.  If  yes,  then  there  will  remain  for 
them  a  permanent,  if  restricted,  business.  Jf  no,  they 
must  ultimately  be  smashed  by  a  resentful  public 
opinion  now  definitely  determined  either  to  cure  the 
evils  of  the  liquor  traffic  or  to  put  it  out  of  business 
altogether.  There  is  a  handwriting  on  the  wall  that 
the  low  saloon  must  go.  If  it  can  not  be  made  to  go 
under  a  reasonable  scheme  of  restriction,  then  it  will 
ultimately  be  forced  to  go.  under  the  overwhelming 
pressure  of  universal  condemnation. 


The  Saloon  and  the  Man-of-the-Street. 

"Has  any  one,"  asks  the  Portland  Orcgonian,  "seen 
a  concerted  and  intelligent  movement  by  the  workers 
for  prohibition  who  were  so  vociferously  anxious  be- 
fore the  last  election  [which  decreed  prohibition] 
about  the  habitue  of  the  saloon  to  provide  a  substitute 
where  the  man-of-the-street  searching  for  light, 
warmth,  comfort,  and  companionship  may  be  cared 
for?" 

The  question  is  pertinent.  Yet  there  is  in  it  an  im- 
plied reproach  with  the  suggestion  that  it  ought  to  be 
the  special  business  of  workers  for  prohibition  to  pro- 
vide for  the  man  seeking  light,  warmth,  comfort,  and 
companionship.  In  a  sense  it  is  a  concern  of  the  pro- 
hibitionists, but  not  more  their  concern  than  that  of 
any  other  element  or  factor  in  the  community. 

There  must  be  a  substitute  for  the  saloon.  There 
must  be  made  in  one  way  or  another  some  provision 
for  the  man-of-the-street  bereft  by  prohibition  of  his 
customary  facilities  of  light,  warmth,  comfort,  and 
companionship.  But  this  necessity  is  not  a  reflection 
upon  the  moral  judgment  which  has  closed  the  saloon. 
It  is  rather  the  suggestion  of  a  necessity  born  of  a  new 
order  of  society.  The  saloon  did  indeed  provide  for 
the  man-of-the-street  light,  warmth,  comfort,  and  com- 
panionship, but  at  a  tremendous  and  unreasonable  cost. 
It  was  a  cost  which  cut  deep  at  several  points;  it  was 
a  cost  in  terms  of  money,  beyond  his  legitimate 
power  of  payment,  and  of  personal  demoralization. 

The  answer  to  this  new  necessity  may  hardly  be  ex- 
pected at  the  hands  of  prohibition  enthusiasts.  And 
it  is  just  as  well  so.  Coming  from  that  source  it  would 
be  a  dole,  a  mere  charity,  a  thing  corrupting  alike  to 
the  giver  and  to  the  taker.  Probably  it  will  come  from 
the  very  class  which  under  the  saloon  system  has  been 
at  once  the  purveyor  to  the  man-of-the-street  and  his 
exploiter.  The  man  who  last  month  was  the  keeper  of 
a  saloon  in  the  city  of  Portland  affording  light, 
warmth,  comfort,  and  companionship  to  the  man-of- 
the-street  is  now  without  an  occupation.  He  must  seek 
a  new  source  of  livelihood,  and  probably  his  highest 
point  of  efficiency  is  his  understanding  of  and  his  ca- 
pacity of  appeal  to  the  man-of-the-street.  Your  man 
lately  a  saloon-keeper  is  far  better  qualified  by  experi- 
ence, understanding,  and  sympathy  to  make  provision 
lor  the  man-of-the-street  than  your  reforming  en- 
thusiast. He  knows  what  the  man-of-the-street  re- 
quires. Here  we  have  the  conditions  out  of  which,  in 
all  human  likelihood,  there  will  come  a  readjustment 
calculated  to  meet  a  very  obvious  and  immediately 
pressing  social  necessity. 


Editorial  Notes. 

The  war  letter  from  Mr.  H.  A.  Butters  which  ap- 
pears in  this  issue  of  the  Argonaut  is  perhaps  the  best 
description  of  a  modern  battle  written  from  the  indi- 
vidual point  of  view  that  has  yet  seen  the  light.  Mr. 
Butters,  with  a  literary  discretion  that  many  a  trained 
writer  might  emulate  to  advantage,  gives  us  a  narra- 
tive of  what  he  saw  and  heard  and  omits  what  he 
neither  saw  nor  heard.  The  letter  is  therefore  pub- 
lished as  an  individual  narrative  of  a  great  struggle, 
and  as  nothing  more.  Eventually  there  will  he  many 
such  letters,  and  doubtless  from  other  armies  fighting 
equally  well  for  other  causes,  and  they  will  be  simi- 
larly decorated  by  the  respective  enthusiasms  and 
partisanships  that  belong  so  essentially  to  the  fleeting 
days  of  youthful  ardor  and  devotion. 

There  is  obvious  reticence,  official  and  private 
respecting  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Osborne  from  the 
headship  of  Sing  Sing  Prison.  Evidently  there  is 
what  the  headline  writers  style  a  "pact"  to  hold  the 
facts  secret.  It  is  less  than  half  a  year  since  Mr. 
Osborne  was  given  charge  of  the  prison  with  the  de- 


clared purpose  of  affording  him  a  chance  to  try  out 
in  practice  certain  theories  of  dealing  with  the  crimi- 
nally convicted.  Up  to  a  month  ago  it  was  supposed 
that  the  experiment  was  going  on  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Mr.  Osborne  himself  and  of  Governor  Whitman. 
Then  came  reports  to  the  effect  that  Osborne  was  to 
be  indicted  for  grave  breaches  of  the  law;  and 
hard  upon  this  report  came  his  resignation,  with 
the  further  statement  that  the  charges  would  be 
dropped.  The  explanation  which  many  have  been 
waiting  with  much  interest  seems  not  to  be  forth- 
coming. We  are  therefore  left  free  to  speculate  about 
a  mysterious  situation.  Osborne  is  a  sentimentalist  and 
a  reformer;  and  he  is  a  reformer  with  very  positive 
theories.  Probably  he  undertook  to  put  his  theories 
into  practice  regardless  of  the  law.  There  is  a  type 
of  enthusiast  so  imbued  with  whatever  fad  he  may 
have  made  his  own  as  to  hold  what  he  deems  right 
or  expedient  to  be  above  the  law.  We  see  examples  of 
this  spirit  every  day.  It  is  an  animating  motive  with 
almost  every  reformer  in  whatever  sphere  he  may 
operate.  In  his  eagerness  to  accomplish  results  he  is 
ready  and  eager  to  fly  in  the  face  of  experience,  nul- 
lify the  laws — to  do  anything  or  everything  tending 
to  promote  his  favorite  idea  without  reckoning  the 
consequences.  Probably  this  is  the  rock  upon  which 
Mr.  Osborne,  like  many  another  visionary,  has  split. 
If  so  the  authorities  of  the  State  of  New  York  were 
entirely  right  in  calling  Mr.  Osborne  down,  since  it  is 
quite  unthinkable  that  individual  moral  enthusiasm, 
however  worthily  inspired,  shall  be  installed  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  established  law.  It  remains  to  be  added  that 
nobody  who  knows  Mr.  Osborne  will  believe  for  one 
moment  that  he  has  done  anything  consciously  wrong. 
The  foundation  of  his  personal  character  is  honesty. 
And  if  in  an  overwrought  enthusiasm  to  do  right 
things  he  has  in  fact  done  wrong  things,  the  mistake  is 
of  the  head,  not  of  the  heart. 

It  will  be  worth  while  to  observe  the  course  of  the 
Tuskegee  Institute  under  Robert  R.  Morton,  who  has 
been  chosen  to  succeed  Booker  Washington.  Wash- 
ington was  a  mulatto,  being  the  son  of  a  white  father 
and  a  black  mother.  In  physical  appearance  the  negro 
predominated.  But  mentally  he  was  a  Caucasian.  His 
temper,  his  processes  of  thought,  his  powers  of  sus- 
tained growth — all  marked  him  as  intellectually  a  man 
of  disciplined  inheritances.  Morton,  the  new  head  of 
Tuskegee,  on  the  other  hand,  is  described  as  a  full- 
blooded  negro.  In  his  moral  and  mental  development 
he  is  a  product  of  the  movement  inaugurated  by  Gen- 
eral Armstrong  some  thirty  or  more  years  ago  and 
worked  out  to  a  fuller  development  by  Booker  Wash- 
ington at  Tuskegee.  It  now  remains  to  be  seen  if  a 
man  of  the  negro  race,  inheriting  its  qualities  and 
tendencies,  is  equal  to  the  tasks,  administrative  and 
other,  which  lie  before  the  president  of  Tuskegee. 
Hitherto  men  of  the  negro  race  have  not  succeeded 
under  relative  responsibilities.  Only  one  pure-bred 
negro  has  ever  yet  sustained  a  large  administrative 
career.  And  in  the  particular  instance,  that  of  Tous- 
saint  l'Ouverture,  there  is  a  very  considerable  ground 
for  historic  doubt.  

Mr.  Burbank  made  a  mistake  in  lending  to  a  busi- 
ness organization  the  use  of  his  name  and  fame.  Al- 
most any  man  who  gives  to  anybody  else  the  privilege 
of  business  exploitation  upon  the  basis  of  his  private 
repute  makes  a  mistake.  But  it  is  a  mistake  common 
to  men  of  Mr.  Burbank's  type,  though  it  may  be  said 
there  are  so  few  Burbanks  that  there  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  a  Burbank  type.  It  would  be  truly  wonder- 
ful if  in  addition  to  the  other  phases  of  his  genius 
Mr.  Burbank  had  high  business  qualifications.  That 
he  is  not  so  endowed  is  manifest  in  the  fact  that  while 
the  world  is  vastly  richer  for  his  activities,  he  himself 
is  in  very  modest  circumstances.  Mr.  Burbank,  it 
hardly  needs  to  be  said,  is  a  man  of  the  simplest  and 
most  transparent  character,  straightforward  as  the 
truth  itself,  singularly  unselfish,  absolutely  and  entirely 
genuine.  Whoever  has  attempted  to  traffic  with  his 
name  owes  it  to  that  name  to  make  the  record  straight. 
There  is  no  cleaner  name  in  the  world  than  that  of 
Luther  Burbank.  And  it  would  be  a  crime  unspeakably 
odious  to  attach  to  it  even  the  shadow  of  a  stain. 


In  the  coal-mining  industry  in  this  country  last  year 
750,000  men  were  employed. 

■  ■» 

The  2,000,000  people  of  Tokyo  annually  spend  $5 
per  head  for  fish. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


The  Russian  bulletins  of  the  fighting  in  the  south  contain 
so  many  names  of  towns  that  can  neither  be  found  on  the 
map  nor  pronounced  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
progress  of  the  fight.  But  we  may  take  the  centre  of  the 
struggle  to  be  Czernowitz,  which  may  be  found  on  all  maps 
about  eight  miles  from  the  northern  corner  of  Roumania. 
From  Czernowitz  to  the  point  where  the  Carpathians  touch 
the  Roumanian  border  is  only  about  fifty  miles.  Unofficial 
reports  from  Russia  have  asserted  that  Czernowitz  has  been 
taken,  but  this  seems  not  to  be  the  case.  At  the  same  time 
it  will  be  the  case  very  speedily  unless  we  hear  in  the 
meantime  of  a  Russian  reverse.  And  if  Czernowitz  should  be 
evacuated  we  shall  hear  also  of  a  general  falling  back  of  the 
Teuton  forces  in  that  district,  which  are  not  at  all  likely  to 
let  themselves  be  pinched  between  the  Russian  armies  and 
Roumania.  

Russia  kept  her  preparations  for  this  move  very  secret, 
but  there  was  never  at  any  time  a  doubt  that  she  would  do 
something  on  a  large  scale  as  soon  as  she  had  acquired 
enough  ammunition  and  rifles  for  her  armies.  In  the  nature 
of  things  this  could  not  be  long  delayed.  Evidently  she  feels 
quite  comfortable  about  the  situation  in  the  north,  where  Von 

Hindenburg— if  indeed  he  is  still  there,  which  is  doubtful 

has  been  held  motionless  for  many  weeks.  That  Russia  has 
chosen  the  south  for  her  blow  is  obvious  common  sense.  For 
one  thing  she  knows  that  she  can  always  beat  Austrians,  and 
although  the  Austrians  have  been  stiffened  by  Germans  it  is 
practically  an  Austrian  army  that  she  is  facing  in  the  south. 
But  the  south  is  the  important  field  for  many  other  reasons. 
Danger  to  the  Teutons  here  means  the  withdrawal  of  Teuton 
forces  from  the  Balkans,  and  it  looks  very  much  as  though 
tins  had  already  been  accomplished  to  a  certain  extent  if 
we  may  deduce  anything  from  the  quiet  around  Salonika. 
But  Roumania  is  probably  the  chief  consideration.  There  can 
now  be  very  little  doubt  that  Roumania  will  enter  the  fray  as 
soon  as  she  can  be  assured  of  protection  and  support,  and  a 
successful  Russian  army  eight  miles  from  her  frontier  ought 
to  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  The  Russian  correspondent 
el  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  wrote  a  few  days  ago:  "Russian 
joint  operations  with  Roumania  are  on  the  point  of  beginning. 
Roumania  will  fight  with  us,  although  not  for  us.  Her  siding 
with  the  entente  is  not  the  result  of  French  or  English  sym- 
pathies, but  an  endeavor  to  realize  the  Roumanian  dream  of 
sovereignty  over  Bukowina  and  Transylvania.  As  prepara- 
tion for  Roumania's  entry  into  the  war,  Russia's  aim  is  to 
reconquer  Bukowina  for  the  benefit  of  her  new  ally.  This 
task  can  be  accomplished  in  a  few  weeks."  If  Czernowitz 
should  be  taken  we  may  regard  this  as  equivalent  to  the 
conquest  of  Bukowina  and  the  realization  of  the  Russian 
objective.  It  would  give  Russia  a  strong  position  in  the 
heart  of  Bukowina  and  it  would  give  her  command  of  all 
the  railroad  running  into  Roumania.  The  energy  with  which 
the  fighting  is  being  conducted  is  evidence  that  it  must  be 
regarded  as  of  the  first  importance. 


The  report  that  Russia  had  landed  men  at  Varna,  the 
Bulgarian  Black  Sea  port,  turned  out  to  be  untrue.  Russian 
warships  of  some  kind  bombarded  the  place,  but  no  attempt 
was  made  to  laud  troops.  None  the  less  this  is  just  the 
move  that  Russia  is  likely  to  make  when  she  feels  that  the 
time  has  come,  and  the  sending  of  warships  must  have  had 
an  object  of  some  kind.  The  Germans  seem  to  think  that 
something  of  the  sort  will  be  tried  if  we  may  accept  a  report 
from  Athens  that  important  German  forces  have  just  been 
sent  to  Varna.  

There  are  still  some  sensational  newspaper  writers  who 
paint  for  us  a  German  advance  upon  Egypt  as  though  the 
feat  were  likely  to  be  already  accomplished  before  their . 
prophetic  souls  could  find  expression  in  type.  The  latest 
spasm  of  this  kind  takes  the  form  of  an  assurance  that  a 
traveler  can  now  pass  from  Constantinople  to  Egypt  in  about 
twelve  days.  It  is  perfectly  true.  He  can.  The  same  traveler 
if  he  be  so  minded  can  also  pass  from  Liverpool  to  New 
York  in  about  six  days  and  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  another  five  days.  But  an  army  could  not  do  these 
things.  An  army  of  say  half  a  million  men — and  any  smaller 
army  would  be  absurd — would  require  seven  hundred  trains, 
and  these  trains  would  be  an  insignificant  part  of  its  equip- 
ment. At  present  there  are  no  through  trains  on  that  rail- 
road. The  line  is  not  yet  built  across  the  Taurus  Mountains, 
and  the  army  would  have  to  cross  this  range  on  foot.  It 
must  also  cross  the  Amara  Mountains.  The  railroad,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  reports,  is  still  a  single-track  line,  while  the 
last  stage  of  the  journey  is  across  the  desert,  and  this,  too, 
must  be  performed  on  foot  and  with  stores  of  munitions  so 
vast  as  almost  to  stagger  the  imagination.  It  took  the  Chil- 
dren of  Israel  forty  years  to  cross  this  same  desert,  and  al- 
though transportation  facilities  have  somewhat  improved 
since  those  days  it  is  still  a  piece  of  mere  silliness  to  draw- 
military  inferences  from  the  fact  that  a  traveler  can  pass 
from  Constantinople  to  the  frontier  of  Egypt  in  less  than  two 
weeks.  And  the  frontier  of  Egypt  is  slill  a  long  way  from 
the  Suez  Canal.  If  the  Germans  actually  intended  to  make 
an  attack  upon  Egypt  they  would  preserve  a  profound  secrecy 
about  it,  which   they  arc   not  doing. 


Everything  remains   quiet   at    Saloniki   and   there  seems   but 
little   likelihood   that   the   quiet   will   be   broken.      The   Allies 
have   been  steadily   strengthening  their  position.     They  have 
even    transferred    some    of    their    Saloniki    forces    to    Orfano. 
about  sixty  miles  to  the  east,  while  the  French  have  i 
landing   on    the   Greek   island   of  Castelorizo,   near 
of  Asia  Minor  and  close  to  Aclalia.     Evidently  the 
lieve  that  Saloniki  is  safe  and  that  the  wave  of  in 
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more  likely  to  recede  than  to  advance.  Greece  will  not  allow 
either  Bulgarians  .or  Turks  upon  her  soil,  and  certainly  the 
Bulgarians  have  no  wish  to  add  to  the  number  of  their  ene- 
mies or  further  to  invoke  the  vengeance  of  Russia.  Bul- 
garian enthusiasm  has  always  been  lukewarm,  and  it  has 
always  been  confined  to  the  immediate  object  of  Bulgarian 
national  ambitions,  which  is  the  possession  of  Macedonia. 
German  influence  at  Sofia  may  be  stronger  than  is  supposed, 
but  in  the  absence  ot  such  a  factor  as  this  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  the  Bulgarian  army  will  throw  itself  against  the  de- 
fenses of  Saloniki  with  the  probability  that  it  must  then  fight 
Greece  as  well  as  France  and  England.  And  as  for  an  attach 
on  Saloniki  by  Germany  this,  too.  seems  highly  unlikely. 
li  Germany  were  in  a  position  to  attack  she  would  have  done 
so  while  the  defending  forces  were  weak.  Now  they  are 
strong,  and  growing  stronger.  Moreover,  Germany  has  nut 
the  men  for  such  a  purpose.  She  is  well  aware  of  the 
mighty  tempest  that  she  must  presently  meet  in  the  west,  and 
she  seems  even  willing  to  forestall  it.  The  Teuton  forces  are 
getting  distinctly  the  worst  of  it  in  South  Russia  and  Buko- 
wina  and  they  can  not  afford  to  neglect  such  a  field  as  that. 
They  must  help  the  Austrians  there  at  all  costs.  They  must 
defend  Varna  against  a  Russian  landing  that  will  probably 
be  attempted.  And  they  must  be  in  readiness  to  meet  Rou- 
rnania  or  a  Russian  army  passing  through  Roumania.  To 
attack  Saloniki  in  the  presence  of  all  these  dangers  seems  to 
be  an  almost  impossible  adventure  unless  there  are  circum- 
stances of  which   we  know   nothing. 


Some  weeks  ago  we  asked  ourselves  what  Germany  had  to 
gain  by  her  Balkan  incursion,  and  there  seemed  then  to  be  no 
advantages  except  moral  ones,  with  the  one  exception  that 
the  masses  of  the  Turks  might  conceivably  be  spurred  into 
some  sort  of  a  religious  war.  There  was  also  the  very 
dubious  advantage  of  opening  up  a  halting  communication 
with  Constantinople  and  a  limited  exchange  of  necessities. 
It  is  now  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  the  main  situa- 
tion has  been  quite  unaffected  and  that  so  far  as  the  chief 
issues  are  concerned  Germany  is  the  weaker  by  precisely  the 
strength  of  her  Balkan  armies.  Probably  she  has  already 
withdrawn  a  large  part  of  these  forces  for  use  elsewhere, 
and  since  Bulgaria  has  no  concern  except  with  her  own 
Macedonian  ambitions,  we  have  an  explanation  of  the  quiet 
that  has  descended  on  the  Balkan  stage.  Perhaps  we  should 
be  safe  for  the  moment  to  look  elsewhere  and  to  wonder  at 
what  psychological  moment  there  will  be  a  cooperation  of 
offensive  between  the  Allies  in  the  east  and  west.  The  recent 
conferences  between  the  Allied  chiefs  will  certainly  preclude 
any  more  of  the  independent  strategies  that  have  hitherto 
been  so  much  in   evidence. 


to  take  possession  of  and  fortify  positions  from  which  the 
Germans  have  been  driven  by  the  artillery."  Since  the  Ger- 
mans must  be  quite  well  aware  of  this  plan  and  of  the 
preparations  for  its  accomplishment  it  is  easy  to  believe  that 
they  will  try  to  force  an  issue  before  the  artillery  of  their 
enemies  becomes  irresistible.  And  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
evident  that  this  is  their  intention.  There  is  probably  no  other 
cause  for  delay  but  the  state  of  the. ground. 


Mr.  Horace  Green,  special  Balkan  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  has  secured  an  interesting  inter- 
view with  the  Bulgarian  premier  Radoslavoff.  Bulgaria,  ex- 
plained the  premier,  is  fighting  for  the  possession  of  Mace- 
donia and  for  nothing  else.  Those  are  in  error  who  look 
upon  her  as  a  possible  participant  in  general  schemes  of 
aggression.  "The  Bulgarian  army."  explained  M.  Radoslavoff, 
"will  not  fight  on  Turkish  soil.  It  will  fight  in  Serbia  and 
Macedonia.  Most  emphatically  Bulgaria  will  not  join  in  any 
expedition  to  the  Suez  Canal  or  to  Egypt."  There  was  no 
truth  in  the  stories  of  atrocities  either  by  Bulgarians  or  by 
Serbians.  The  Bulgarian  wounded  had  been  well  cared  for 
by  the  Serbians  and  these  acts  of  humanity  were  reciprocated. 


The  quarrel  between  Serbia  and  Bulgaria,  explained  the 
premier,  dated  from  the  first  Balkan  war  against  Turkey. 
The  partition  of  Macedonia  has  been  clearly  defined  in  ad- 
vance, but  Serbia  had  taken  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the 
Bulgarian  army  had  been  assigned  the  lion's  share  of  the 
fighting  against  Turkey  and  had  seized  upon  Macedonia  in 
defiance  of  the  definite  agreement.  Bulgaria  was  therefore 
fighting  against  Serbia,  and  against  no  one  else,  and  she  would 
cease  to  fight  as  soon  as  her  rights  in  the  matter  of  Mace- 
donia had  been  recognized.  And  it  is  certainly  hard  to  resist 
the  conviction  that  Bulgaria  was  shamefully  treated  by  Serbia 
and  that  her  quarrel  over  Macedonia  is  a  just   one. 


FIGHTING  IN  FLANDERS. 


H.  A.  Butters,  Formerly  of  Oakland,  Writes  a  Vivid  Diary  of 
His  Battle  Adventures. 


The  total  American  exports  of  war  material  can  hardly  be 
ascertained,  since  so  much  of  it  goes  under  other  names, 
such  as  '"Manufactures  of  Iron  and  Steel,"  "Scientific  In- 
struments." and  "Machinery  and  Parts  Thereof,"  but  some 
idea  of  the  volume  of  this  trade  may  be  obtained  from  the 
fact  that  war  material  as  such  leaves  the  port  of  New  York 
to  the  extent  of  from  $2,000,000  to  §3,000,000  a  day.  Last 
week's  returns  showed  loaded  projectiles  to  the  value  of 
-_.  30,000;  smokeless  powder,  $1,250,000;  fuses,  nearly  $1,- 
000,000;  gunpowder,  $2,500,000;  empty  shells,  $3,000,000,  and 
cartridges,  $500,000.  These  materials  were  consigned  to  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Italy,  but  England  had  the  larger  share. 
The  exports  of  leather  and  leather  manufactures  have  also 
increased  enormously  and  most  of  these  are  for  war  purposes, 
such  as  shoes,  saddlery,  and  belting.  To  these  returns,  which 
are  from  the  port  of  New  York  alone,  must  be  added  the  ex- 
ports from  the  Pacific  Coast  which  are  very  large  and  of 
which  the  greater  part  goes  to  Russia. 


While  the  greater  part  of  the  shells  sent  from  America 
and  Canada  are  correctly  described  as  loaded,  this  does  not 
mean  that  they  are  ready  for  use.  The  time  fuses  are  not 
attached,  and  this  is  not  done  until  they  reach  their  desti- 
nations in  England  or  France.  The  time  fuse  is  a  delicate 
piece  of  clockwork  which  determines  the  exact  moment  at 
which  the  shell  will  explode  and  which  can  be  regulated  to 
a  small  fraction  of  a  second,  so  that  the  explosion  may  occur 
at  the  exact  moment  when  it  will  inflict  the  greatest  amount 
of  harm.  

George  Adam,  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Times, 
has  something  interesting  to  say  about  General  Foch,  who 
is  supposed  to  be  the  ablest  strategist  in  the  French  army 
and  who  appears  to  be  also  something  of  a  philosopher. 
General  Foch  lectured  on  strategy  before  the  Ecole  de  Guerre 
during  five  years,  and  he  was  fond  of  quoting  a  saying  of 
Joseph  de  Maistre  that  "a  battle  lost  is  a  battle  that  you 
think  is  lost,  for  battles  are  not  lost  materially.*'  General 
Foch  would  add  another  formula  to  this :  "Battles  are,  ac- 
cordingly, lost  morally,  and  it  is  therefore  morally  that 
battles  are  gained ;  and  a  battle  won  is  a  battle  in  which  you 
refuse  to  admit  yourself  beaten."  General  Foch  himself  has 
carried  hfs  own  philosophy  into  practice,  and  upon  more  than 
one  occasion,  during  the  retreat  from  Mons.  It  was  he  who 
sent  to  General  Joffre  the  memorable  message  during  the 
later  stages  of  the  battle  of  the  Marne:  "My  left  is  routed; 
my  right  is  in  retreat.  I  shall  attack  with  my  centre."  And 
it  is  probably  to  Foch  that  the  laurels  must  be  given  for  the 
final  success  in  that  struggle.  Sidney  Coryn, 

San  Fraxcisco,  January  12,   1916. 


These  exports  are  large,  but  if  we  may  believe  a  careful 
report  which  appears  in  the  columns  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  they  are  as  nothing  to  what  will  follow.  Amer- 
ican munition  makers  are  not  yet  at  their  full  stride,  but 
they  will  reach  it  some  time  in  January-,  when  they  will  begin 
to  deliver  200.000  shells  a  day,  or  3,000,000  shells  a  month, 
and  they  will  maintain  that  rate  until  the  end  of  the  war, 
no  matter  how  far  off  that  may  be.  And  the  .American  ship- 
ments wall  be  a  mere  fraction  of  the  total,  probably  not  more 
than  ten  per  cent.  Canada  may  be  said  to  be  engaged  as  a 
nation  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions,  while  England  and 
France  are  producing  immeasurably  more  than  America  and 
Canada  combined.  Foreign  military  officers  engaged  in  this 
country  in  superintending  shipments  tell  the  manufacturers 
that  this  ammunition  is  being  stored  for  an  expected  use  in 
May,  when  will  begin  an  offensive  that  will  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  the  use  of  artillery.  It  is  intended  that  the 
supply  shall  be  practicably  inexhaustible.  One  authority, 
who  is  naturally  unnamed,  says  that  "by  May  1st  [he  Allies 
will  have  such  reserves  of  ammunition  that  they  will  be  able 
to  start  and  maintain  an  endless,  unlimited  bombardment, 
spending  shells,  if  they  choose,  by  the  million  every  day. 
From  that  time  until  the  war  is  decided  the  bombardments 
on  the  western  front  along  hunderds  of  miles  of  trenches 
will  be  greater  than  the  bombardment  the  Germans  directed 
.-igainst  the  Russian  lines  on  the  Dunajec  over  a  limited 
expanse  of  ground  last  sprint'-"  Elsewhere  the  same  au- 
thority says,  "The  whole  idea  of  the  new  offensive  which 
the  Allies  plan  to  launch  is  based  upon  the  most  terrible 
flail-'ng  use  of  artillery  that  man  has  ever  conceived.  It  will 
surpass  in  power  anything  that  has  been  known  before  in 
this  war.  It  will  be  more  thorough,  more  searching,  more 
«<~- ;ntifically  ^ccurnte.  more  mercilessly  final  than  the  best- 
onceived  efforts  of  the  Germans  up  to  this  time.  It  is  ex- 
peered  to  be  the  deciding  factor  in  the  war.  The  French  and 
[sb  war  offices  have  decided  not  to  risk  any  more  men 
r  eedlessly  in  great  drives.     The  infantry  will  be  used  simply 


Careful  estimates  place  the  California  gold  output  for 
1915  at  fully  $2,200,000  more  than  the  previous  year, 
when  the  total  output  was  $20,653,496.  The  yield  will 
easily  he  the  largest  in  thirty-two  years,  and,  with  one 
exception,  the  largest  in  fifty-one  years.  So  California 
still  remains  the  premier  gold-producing  state  in  the 
Union.  Placer  mining  for  gold,  for  years  considered 
a  decadent  industry  in  California,  has  for  the  past 
eighteen  }Tears  been  growing  in  importance,  until  now 
the  placer  mines  are  producing  forty-four  per  cent  of 
the  total  gold  yield,  the  other  fifty-six  per  cent  coming 
from  deep  mines.  This  condition  has  been  entirely 
brought  about  by  the  dredging  operations,  the  gold- 
dredges  now  producing  some  eighty-six  per  cent  of  the 
placer  gold.  The  present  tendency  is  toward  extensive 
yardage  in  dredging  operations,  so  the  new  machines 
are  much  larger  and  more  powerful  than  those  buiH 
formerly.  It  is  considered  probable  that  for  this  rea- 
son the  yield  of  dredge-gold  in  California  will  continue 
about  the  same  for  some  years,  even  though  the  old 
and  smaller  machines  discontinue  operations.  A  gold 
dredger  is  now  being  built  to  dig  seventy  feet  below 
the  water  line.  There  was  a  distinct  revival  in  all 
kinds  of  metal  mining  in  the  state  in  1915,  particularly 
in  gold  mining.  The  dredge  men  have  began  opera- 
tions on  tracts  formerly  considered  too  small  for  this 
class  of  work;  and  numerous  quartz  mines  were  re- 
opened, while  the  older  ones  were  deepened  with  good 

results. 

■^•fc. 

The  ground  on  which  Caesar  built  his  forum,  five 
^cres.  cost  $4,150,000.  being  at  the  rate  per  acre  of 
$830,000.     The  yearly  rent  of  each  acre  was  $33,330. 


Sugar  cane  in  Cuba,  set  out  in  virgin  land,  may  be 
cut  for  thirty  years  without  replanting. 


Cuba   has   the   largest   orange   grove   in   the   world. 
covering  an  area  of  2000  acres. 


The  following  letter  from  Mr.  H.  A.  Butters,  a 
member  of  the  well-known  Oakland  family  of  that 
name,  and  now  with  the  British  army  in  Belgium,  is 
the  best  description  of  the  recent  fighting  that  has  yet 
been  published.  Its  extraordinary  interest  justifies  its 
extended  reproduction : 

Belgium.  October  5,  1915. 

Dearest  Folks:  A  couple  of  days  after  I  last  wrote  you. 
we  received  orders  of  the  hour  of  the  commencement  of  the 
bombardment  preceding  the  great  attack  of  which  you  have 
long  since  had  a  full  account  through  the  medium  of  the 
newspapers.  I  was  down  at  the  wagon  lines  for  my  three 
days"  rest  (  r )  and  mounted  after  an  early  breakfast  and  rode 
up  to  the  battery.  There  was  no  disguising  what  was  in 
progress  along  the  full  extent  of  the  line.  Thousands  of 
guns  were  busy  throwing  every  description  and  calibre  of 
shell  against  Germany,  and  their  roar  must  have  been  audible 
fifty  miles  away.  As  I  rode  up  I  passed  to  a  safe  distance 
in  rear  and  when  I  reached  the  guns  the  district  was  pretty 
well  cleared  for  action.  (To  save  time  I  insert  here  a  page 
of  notes  I  made  in  the  afternoon  which  covers  the  ground.) 

First  Day  Under  Fire  (France.  Sept.  21,  1915) — "Wakened 
at  8  in  captain's  comfortable  little  billet  near  wagon  lines, 
dressed  and  breakfasted  comfortably  and  left  mounted  with 
groom  for  battery  at  9:05.  Rode  fast  and  arrived  about 
quarter  to  ten  to  find  bombardment  well  started.  As  I  dis- 
mounted and  turned  the  corner  round  our  house  to  walk 
over  to  the  telephone  dugout,  I  heard  my  first  enemy  shell. 
about  a  second  of  its  whine  and  then  the  crash  in  front  of 
No.  4  gun  of  the  battery  on  our  right,  about  fifty  yards  in 
front  of  me.  I  sneaked  for  the  dugout.  For  a  half-hour 
from  then  on  they  came  over  in  small  lots  (probably  five- 
inch  common  shell*,  scared  the  next  battery  into  their  cellars 
and  put  the  fear  of  God  into  the  hearts  of  my  No.  1  detach- 
ment. All  day  we  have  been  firing  about  one  per  minute  on 
their  wire.  The  chief  trouble  has  been  our  betrayal  by  dust. 
I  have  hounded  the  men  to  bring  water  for  the  pits,  but 
they  are  slow — slow.  At  present  (4  p.  m.)  about  one  enemy 
shell  per  two  minutes  is  dropping  twenty  to  fifty  yards  over 
us,  and  I  wish  they  would  increase  their  range." 

This  account  pretty'  well  covers  the  conditions  at  the  battery 
during  the  next  four  days.  The  Germans  were  shooting 
blind,  I  judge,  and  did  not  have  any  ammunition  to  waste  on 
sniping  for  us,  wherefore  we  only  had  to  put  up  with  the 
desultory  fire  of  thirty-odd  shells  a  day.  no  high  explosives, 
and  only  a  few  time  shrapnel,  which  did  no  more  than  render 
my  shaving  place  untenable  and  called  for  a  little  caution  in 
going  from  the  house  to  the  battery. 

Our  observation  station  was  about  a  mile  in  front  of  the 
yuns  in  one  of  our  support  trenches  and  those  connected  by 
telephone  with  the  batten-.  One  of  us  was  on  post  each 
day  controlling  the  fire  that  we  were  throwing  into  the  Ger- 
man wire  entanglements,  cutting  lanes  through  it  and  sweep- 
ing sections  of  it  away  where  we  were  able  to  open  the  way 
for  our  infantry  to  charge  through  when  the  attack  should 
be  ordered.  Stand  in  my  place  a  minute,  my  dearest  folks, 
in  this  forward  observation  station  of  mine,  look  through 
my  eyes  on  the  work  in  front  of  you  and  pass  your  orders 
to  the  telephonist  behind.  Standing  on  a  high  step  you  leau 
against  the  sandbags  :n  front  and  peering  out  over  the  top 
take  a  look  over  the  sight  in  front  of  you.  The  country7  is 
rather  flat,  very  brown  and  monotonous  with  few  objects  to 
break  the  line,  but  right  in  front  of  you  are  the  white  lines 
of  trenches,  thin  chalk  parapets  showing  jaggedly,  glaring  as 
they  stretch  away  across  the  land.  The  space  between  the 
two  middle  ones  is  greater  than  between  the  others  and  you 
know  that  the  third  from  you  is  the  German  first  line,  and 
looking  closer  you  see  in  front  of  this  the  ugly-looking  wire 
barrier,  double  the  number  of  posts  that  our  own  shows  and 
more  and  heavier  wire.  You  know  that  it  is  about  ten  yards 
broad  and  as  strong  as  German  efficiency  and  driving  can 
make  it.  And  it  is  this  that  you  have  got  to  tear  a  way- 
through  with  your  four-inch  guns  that  await  your  orders  so 
expectantly  a  mile  behind  j-ou. 

Your  lines  of  fire  are  already  laid  out  ready  for  your 
observation,  so  when  your  telephonist  announces  that  he  is 
"'through*'  to  the  battery  and  you  see  that  your  penciler  is- 
ready  to  take  down  orders,  j-ou  settle  yourself  as  comfortably 
and  steadily  as  possible  and  pass  the  order,  "No.  3  gun. 
ranging  3500  metres,  correction  12.6,  report  when  ready." 
In  a  minute  the  answer  comes:  "No.  3  all  ready  to  fire,  sir," 
and  you  give  "Fire  No.  3."  Another  interval  and  then : 
''No.  3  fired,  sir."  A  second  more  and  you  get  the  report 
and  hear  the  shell  go  winging  its  way,  and  then — ah!  there 
she  puffs,  and  the  little  white  bundle  of  cotton  wool  suddenly 
springs  into  being  just  over  the  German  parapet  and  per- 
haps you  see  the  splash  of  the  bullets  on  the  chalk.  "High 
and  to  the  right"  you  comment  and  pass  the  order  "1.30  de- 
grees more  left:  correction  132  (lengthening  the  fuse)  re- 
peat," aud  when  she  is  ready,  "Fire!*'  Again  you  hear  the 
report  and  the  hiss  of  the  shell  and  this  time  up  go  your 
glasses  to  your  eyes,  for  you  know  where  the  burst  will  be 
and  you  want  to  observe  the  effect.  "Puff — splash  !*'  There 
she  is  again,  only  a  couple  of  minutes  above  the  line  of  sight 
or  a  few  feet  above  the  ground  this  time,  but  you  can  see 
it  is  short,  so  you  add  fifty  yards  to  the  range  and  wait  for 
the  next  one.  "  Three  times  is  the  charm,  and  if  you  arc 
lucky  this  little  puff-ball  blossoms  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
German  wire.  You  lengthen  your  fuse  just  a  little  more, 
so  that  your  shells  will  burst  and  graze,  for  that's  the  way 
to  cut  wire,  and  now  that  you've  got  it  you  keep  on  throwing 
them  into  that  spot  until  you  can  see  the  posts  commence 
to  thin  out  and  the  tangle  get  light  and  shaky.  Perhaps  you 
correct  5  degrees  right  or  left  to  widen  your  lane  a  little 
and  add  twelve  and  a  half  yards  or  twenty-five  yards  as  you 
progress,  and  if  you  find  that  the  posts  are  standing  up  too 
solid  and  that  your  shots  are  failing  of  effect  you  shake 
it  up  with  a  few  rounds  of  high  explosive,  just  enough  to 
sive  the  shrapnel  a  hold,  because  high  explosive  will  only 
start  the  work,  ;nd  then  fails  of  further  effect  In  thirty  or 
forty  rounds,  unless  you  are  up  against  a  particularly  stub- 
born piece,  you  have  cleared  a  lane  ten  to  fifteen  yards  wide 
through  the"  barrier  and  the  white  parapet  shows  clear  and 
unbroken  through  the  gap.  When  you  get  this  you  probably 
stop  a  few  rounds  to  light  a  cigarette  or  ease  your  position, 
and  then  shift  your  line  of  fire  a  little  further  along  and 
start  another  hole.  It  is  queer  work,  this  preliminary  bom- 
bardment of  wire-cutting,  for  we  never  see  so  much  as  a  head 
over  the  enemy's  parapet  All  the  while  hundreds  of  shells 
are  bursting  all  along  the  line  doing  the  same  work  as  your- 
self and  sometimes  interfering,  by  reason  of  their  dense 
volumes  of  smoke,  with  your  own  observations,  but  there  is 
a  satistaction  in  the  work  and  a  fearful  responsibility  that 
forbids  failure,  because  you  know  that  when  the  infantry  get 
the  order  to  charge  they  must  have  a  clear  road  to  go 
through,  else  the  machine  guns  will  tear  their  ranks  beyond 
any  recognition,  and  the  tragedy  of  a  charge  in  the  face  of 
such  fire  as  they  always  get,  being  caught  in  an  entanglement 
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that  is  supposed  to  have  heen  cut  and  isn't,  is  too  fearful  a 
nightmare  for  a  man  to  have  on  his  conscience  and  retain 
his  sanity.  So,  when  the  last  posts  that  have  been  standing 
go  by  the  board  under  the  latest  shot  and  you  see  that  you 
have  cut  your  hole  cleanly,  you  sigh  with  relief  and  thank 
God  that  when  the  time  comes  for  our  brave  boys  to  go 
through  flying  with  their  royal  cheer,  that  in  that  spot,  at  any 
r^'te,  no  lad  will  be  held  by  that  stinking  wire  to  await  the 
steadier  aim  of  a  German  rifle. 

Two  Days  Later — On  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  of 
bombardment  our  officers  met  together  for  half  an  hour  while 
the  colonel  commanding  our  group  explained  to  us  the  last 
details  of  the  morrow's  attack  (our  part  being  over  an  hour's 
rapid  harrage  of  shrapnel  by  all  guns  at  a  series  of  progressive 
ranges)  after  which  we  had  our  last  meal  in  the  cellar,  and 
at  midnight  the  captain  and  I  started  out  with  the  three 
telephonists  for  the  forward  observing  station.  We  went 
overland  to  avoid  the  crush  of  infantry  being  moved  up  for 
the  attack,  and  got  separated  in  the  darkness  through  my 
going  back  to  hurry  the  others  on,  so  that  I  struck  off  on 
my  own  hook  across  the  fields,  and  after  crossing  a  good 
many  trenches  and  wire  entanglements,  being  challenged  a 
number  of  times  and  falling  under  grave  suspicion  as  a 
probable  German  spy,  I  reached  our  observation  station  alone 
and  threw  myself  down  in  the  long  grass  in  front  of  the 
parapet  to  sleep.  After  a  couple  of  hours  I  was  driven  into 
one  of  the  dugouts  by  the  morning  chill  and   the   next  thing 

I  knew  the  day  had  broken  and  I  found  the  captain  shaking 
me  by  the  shoulder  and  telling  me  that  the  attack  was  about 
to  commence.  Wide  awake  at  once,  I  jumped  up  and  shook 
myself,  took  a  pull  at  my  rum  flask  and  lighting  the  day's 
first  cigarette  climbed  up  into  the  observing  position  and 
peeled  my  eyes  to  watch  one  of  the  greatest  attacks  of  all 
history.  In  less  than  a  minute  the  first  gun  sounded  ;  in  less 
than  another  the  concentrated  fire  of  half  a  thousand  guns 
was  bursting  on  the  German  parapet   500  yards  away. 

How  can  I  describe  it  to  you,  my  dearest  folks?  How 
convey  to  you  the  impression  on  my  mind  of  an  action  so 
stupendous  that  it  fails  of  any  distinctive  impression  of  its 
own  at  all  ?  A  solid  wall  of  gray  cloud,  having  birth  in  an 
infinite  number  of  splashes  of  flame  and  rising  sluggishly  up- 
wards through  the  morning  mists,  a  roar  incessant  as  of  the 
roof  torn  oft  the  living  hell — this  is  all  that  my  mind  has 
retained  of  the  commencement  of  that  morning's  work.  For 
ten  minutes  no  sign  of  anything  happening  in  the  German 
trenches,  and  then,  so  suddenly  it  shocked  my  sight  and  made 
my  heart  take  an  extra  leap,  the  Bosches  commenced  to  pour 
out  of  their  trenches  like  rats  being  smoked  out  of  their 
holes.  I  rubbed  my  eyes  and  stared,  for  they  appeared  to 
be  massing  in  the  midst  of  the  deadly  curtain  and  not  a  man 
to  be  struck  down,  but  in  another  minute  I  distinguished  a 
gap  of  several  hundreds  of  yards  in  the  left  of  the  shell  zone, 
and  observed  that  it  was  into  this  that  they  were  fleeing. 
For  minutes  the  stream  continued  until  there  must  have  been 
200  of  them  in  that  spot,  but  never  a  bit  of  fire  was  turned 
on  them,  the  while  my  bewilderment  increased,  until  it  sud- 
denly dawned  on  me  that  these  men  were  surrendering  and 
that  they  only  waited  the  coming  of  the  word  from  our  men 
to  march  in  and  give  themselves  up.  For  all  that,  this  was 
my  first  sight  of  the  enemy  and  I  watched  the  continuance 
of  the  bombardment  with  a  quickened  pulse.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  period  in  the  programme  there  came  a  momentary 
lull,  the  first  lift  of  our  guns,  then  the  fire  was  resumed  on 
their  support  trenches  600  yards  farther  away,  and  simul- 
taneously with  a  great  cheer  our  infantry  were  over  the  top 
and  charging  across  for  the  German  first  line  trenches.  With 
little  opposition  they  streamed  into  it  and  there  stopped  to 
await  the  second  lift,  and  with  that  second  charge  they  were 
over  the  crest  and  cut  off  our  view,  on  to  victory  we  hoped 
and  prayed,  but  it  will  be  another  hour  now  before  we  can 
hear. 

Three  Days  Later — Of  what  took  place  beyond  that  crest, 
dearest  folks,  I  can  only  tell  you  from  report,  for  the  actual 
assault  and  battle  were  out  of  my  sight  from  the  minute  last 
recorded.  All  I  know  definitely  is  that  we  advanced  over  a 
front  oi  a  good  many  miles  for  a  considerable  distance,  vary- 
ing of  course,  but  still  considerable.  One  important  town 
ahead  of  us  we  took  almost  without  opposition  ;  another  held 
out  for  a  long  while,  and  a  third  the  enemy  still  holds.  I 
can  safely  say  only  that  we  took  the  whole  of  their  first  line 
of  defense — fire  trenches,  supports,  and  reserves — and  have 
held  it  against  all  counter  attacks,  and  if  you  would  pin  me 
down  to  actual  yards.  I  can  but  answer  for  my  own  front, 
where  two  days  later  I  set  up  my  forward  observing  station 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the  point  that  I  was  firing  on 
on  this  occasion.  "Not  a  great  part  of  the  way  to  Berlin," 
you  may  think,  but  then  it  is  something  to  have  forced  back 
even  a  mile  of  line  which  for  twelve  months  had  repulsed 
all   efforts   to    shake    its   impregnability. 

However,  to  get  on  with  the  battle.  At  the  end  of  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  from  the  commencement  of  the  bombard- 
ment all  artillery  fire  ceased  suddenly  and  completely,  and 
after  standing  by  for  another  couple  of  hours  in  case  of  need. 
the  captain  sent  me  to  report  to  cur  colonel  for  permission 
to  rejoin  the  battery,  as  our  telephone  wires  were  hopelessly 
cut  by  the  heavy  reply  of  the  German  guns.  Although  a 
goodly  number  of  stray  rifle  and  machine-gun  bullets  were 
singing  their  little  song,  everybody  was  up  and  out  on  the 
ground  by  now,  and  on  my  way  across  I  met  numbers  of 
parties,  all  of  whom  had  something  to  say.  A  reconnaissance 
party  of  cavalry  dashed  up  hunting  for  the  road  and  eagerly 
demanding  whether  the  sappers  had  bridged  the  German 
trenches  yet.  They  were  awaiting  orders — understood  that 
we  were  held  up  in  the  centre — wire  not  cut,  gas  too  thick 
or  something,  but  the  right  division  of  cavalry  had  broken 
through   and   were   cutting  them  up   over  beyond   the   town   of 

,    which    we    had    taken    at    half-past    eight,    the    Black 

Watch  had  run  amuck,  and  killed  everything  in  sight  and  hell 
was  popping  over  the  ridge.  A  party  of  100  dirty  gray 
prisoners  came  in  sight,  being  marched  back  by  a  detachment 
of  our  slightly  wounded,  bringing  with  them  a  smell  of  the 
stinking  gas,  and  queer  figures  our  boys  made  with  their 
gray  flannel  helmets  rolled  on  top  of  their  heads.  I  thanked 
God  1  h.idn't  had  to  take  mine  out  of  its  case.  When  I 
finally  got  across  the  maze  of  defenses  to  the  colonel's  twenty- 
foot-deep  telephone  dugout,  he  readily  consented  to  my  re- 
turning to  the  battery,  so  I  returned,  joined  the  captain,  and 
lack  we  started.  It  was  a  little  tricky  now,  wet  from  a  day's 
rain,  and  what  with  wounded,  who  were  coming  into  the 
first-aid  station  pretty  fast  by  now,  the  prisoners  who 
were  being  marched  in  and  the  ambulances  coming  up  in  a 
long  train,  we  kept  to  the  fields,  especially  as  the  Germans 
started  shelling  the  road  with  six-inch  high  explosives. 

Arrived  back,  there  was  nothing  for  several  hours  except 
to  watch  the  gruesome  traffic,  exchange  reports  with  any- 
body who  passed,  and  await  orders,  the  while  we  knew  the 
most  desperate  fighting  was  going  on  beyond  the  ridge.  At 
6  o'clock,  when  it  was  getting  dusk,  orders  arrived  for  us  to 
bring  up  the  wagons  and  teams  immediately,  get  the  guns  out 
of  the  pits  and  limbered  up,  and  stand  by  to  advance.  All 
we  knew  of  the  wagon  line  was  that  it  was  lost  with  a  hun- 
dred others  somewhere  between  three  and  six  miles  in  the 
rear  in  some  network  of  roads,  and   of  course   I   was  elected 

I I  always  am  on  that  kind  of  a  job — I  will  spare  you,  how- 
ever, the  account  of  the  job).  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  just 
one  hour  I  found  it;  in  just  another  I  was  hitched  up  and 
on  the  road,  and  in  the  third  I  drew  breath  and  halted  along- 


side the  guns.  Popped  down  and  ate  and  drank  all  I  could  ; 
saw  my  kit  aboard  a  limber  and  then  waited  once  more. 
The  night  was  clear  and  cold,  with  a  bright  moon,  and  with 
nothing  but  an  occasional  "pip-squeek"  "whiz-bang"  to  dis- 
turb the  silence,  we  stood  by  our  horses  for  two  hours  more 
and  then  orders  came  to  advance  three-fourths  of  a  mile  and 
go  into  action  with  the  other  three  batteries  of  our  brigade — 
slap-bang  in  the  middle  of  an  open  field — guns  to  be  dug  in  as 
sound  as  possible  by  dawn.  "Poles  up,  girths  tightened ; 
battery  prepare  to  mount,"  goes  the  orders.  "Mount"  and 
"Walk  march,"  and  we  are  on  our  way  up  the  road. 

Next  Day — I  was  awakened  in  an  hour  by  orders  from  the 
colonel  to  lay  the  guns  onto  some  lively  spot  on  the  map  a 
couple  of  miles  away.  The  fog  had  settled  down  so  heavily 
that  I  could  not  even  pick  an  aiming  point,  so  after  working 
out  the  lines  of  fire  on  the  map  I  called  for  my  director  (a 
very  simple  and  primitive  type  of  transit)  and  by  the  aid 
of  Gus'  and  Gookie's  compass,  I  sought  the  direction,  as  so 
cften  in  the  past,  from  the  well-beloved  magnetic  pole,  and 
gave  the  four  guns  their  angles.  In  half  an  hour — wonderful 
to  record — breakfast  was  cooked  and  I  was  biting  into  a  sea 
biscuit  covered  with  jam,  when  an  orderly  came  tumbling 
over  from  headquarters  with  "The  colonel's  compliments  and 
you  are  to  open  battery  fire  fifteen  seconds  (interval)  sweep- 
ing 1  degree,  and  marching  twenty-five  yards — 25  per  cent 
high  explosive  until  further  orders."  Without  laying  down 
the  biscuit  or  kicking  over  my  cup  of  tea,  I  sung  out :  "Bat- 
tery— Action  !"  The  detachments  jumped  to  their  posts,  the 
Nos.  1  (sergeants  commanding  each  gun)  eager  for  the  order. 
"Lines  of  fire,  as  laid — corrector  112,  etc.,"  and  in  another 
minute  the  battery  is  gayly  blazing  away,  four  rounds  per 
minute,  and  I  only  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  things  return 
to  my  breakfast.  We  maintained  this  fire  for  two  and  a  half 
hours.  Meanwhile  the  mist  had  cleared  and  the  sun  came 
out  bright  and  warm,  and  the  skipper  had  returned  from 
forward  to  take  command  of  the  battery,  having  failed  to 
find  a  point  from  which  he  could  observe.  And  now  the 
second  day  of  attack  was  on,  and  the  moving  picture  of  the 
battle,  so  different  from  yesterday's,  was  cast  pretty  much  in 
the  form  it  was  to  maintain  throughout  the  day,  and  this  is 
the  way  I  will  give  it  to  you,  sparing  you  the  tedium  of  the 
hourly  progress. 

There  are  probably  four  brigades  of  field  artillery  in 
action:  our  own,  two  on  our  flanks  and  one  a  mile  in 
front,  which  looks  like  a  dangerous  position.  The  whole 
expanse  to  our  rear  is  thick  with  wagon  lines  of  probably 
fifteen  batteries  and  ammunition  columns,  half  a  dozen  of 
which  are  constantly  on  the  move  bringing  up  ammunition  to 
their  guns.  The  two  roads  are  thronged  with  troops  going 
to  the  attack,  prisoners  and  wounded  returning,  and  in  the 
rear,   of  ambulances  coming  for  the  wounded. 

By  now  the  Germans  are  shelling  us  heavily,  but  blindly. 
They  evidently  can  find  little  to  range  on  except  the  roads, 
where  they  keep  everybody  pretty  much  on  the  double,  but 
don't  make  as  many  direct  hits  as  one  might  expect,  and  as 
for  our  great  field  of  guns  and  horses  they  simply  throw 
their  six-inch  high  explosive  quite  indiscriminately  over  it. 
It  is  wonderful  to  relate  that  they  must  have  put  a  thou- 
sand of  those  great  packages  of  hate,  more  or  less,  into  our 
midst  that  day,  and  that  I  did  not  see  a  horse  or  a  man 
struck  down.  If  they  had  used  shrapnel  they  must  have 
gotten  a  huge  bag.  I  believe  there  were  a  few  casualties, 
and  during  the  afternoon  one  of  our  subalterns  came  limping 
past,  grinning  broadly,  with  a  piece  of  high  explosive  splinter 
through  his  leg.  Just  after  lunch,  however,  they  did  get  the 
range  of  that  unfortunate  brigade  that  had  gone  into  action 
so  far  in  front  of  us  and  we  were  treated  to  a  sight  of  the 
poor  devils  being  strafed  for  four  mortal  hours  by  one  round 
a  minute  of  the  same  damned  stuff.  They  stuck  to  their  guns 
until  three  detachments  were  wiped  out  and  then  withdrew 
to  their  trenches  and  watched  the  remainder  disintegrate, 
for  they  couldn't  get   their  teams  up  to  get  the  guns   out. 

All  day  long  the  advance  hung  in  the  balance,  for  the  Ger- 
mans were  pushing  their  counter  attack  with  all  the  vim 
they  could  muster,  and  many  times  during  the  day  the  line  of 
supports  swung  back  over  the  crest  and  then  forward  again 
cut  of  our  sight.  The  reports  were  all  entirely  unbelievable 
and  the  general  tone  rather  discouraging,  but  for  my  part  I 
always  believe  the  second  day  brings  the  reaction  and  is  not 
to   be   considered    critical. 

Seven  times  between  dawn  and  dark  did  Humphrey  bring 
up  the  wagons  full  of  ammunition  and  I  believe  we  fired 
well  over  a  thousand  rounds.  We  stood  by  frequently  and 
fired  a  good  deal  of  it  at  slow  rate,  but  the  greater  part  of  it 
went  in  compliance  with  frantic  orders  from  headquarters 
for  "Battery  fire  two  seconds"  or  "gun  fire"  (go  as  you  like 
or  fast  as  you  can).  The  two  forward  observing  officers  of 
the  day  were  in  sight  of  the  enemy  all  day,  nearly  captured 
once,  and  their  telephonists  were  mending  their  wire  under 
a  heavy  rifle  fire  all  day  long.  Towards  evening  things  com- 
menced to  quiet  down,  and  when  the  sun  set  and  we  laid 
the  guns  out  on  the  night  lines,  I  thought  that  we  would 
sup  in  peace,  but  the  Bosches  had  only  waited  the  annoying 
time  to  search  for  us  with  a  few  whizz-bangs.  Didn't  last 
long,  though,  and  I  rolled  in  at  8  under  bright  stars. 

Next  Day — At  4  a.  m.  an  orderly  called  the  skipper,  who 
was  sleeping  alongside  me,  and  I  grinned  and  rolled  over  as 
I  heard  him  turn  out  with  a  groan  and  ask  what  "the  cast- 
iron  hurry"  was,  to  be  answered  that  the  colonel  wished  all 
battery  commanders  for  a  conference.  After  a  half-hour's 
extra  sleep  he  returned  to  rout  me  out  and  listen  to  the 
plan.  It  seems  that  Sir  Godfrey  Thomas  had  been  called  to 
another  part  of  the  line  and  left  our  colonel  commanding 
the  Divisional  Artillery.  He  in  turn  had  placed  our  senior 
major  in  command  of  the  brigade,  which  was  now  split  up 
into  three  groups  owing  to  some  of  the  guns  being  out  of 
action  with  busted  buffer  springs,  our  own  battery  being  the 
only  one  to  have  all  four  firing.  It  was  required  that  the 
three  group  commanders  and  forward  observing  officers  for 
the  day  should  immediately  go  forward  with  their  tele- 
phonists, choose  their  observation  stations,  and  lay  their 
plans.  So  off  the  five  of  us  started  at  once.  The  light  was 
as  yet  little  past  dawn  and  the  enemy  had  not  begun  to 
strafe,  so  the  walk  was  a  quiet  one.  We  talked  little  as  we 
pushed  on  over  lines  of  trenches  or  barriers  until  we  crossed 
our  late  fire  trenches.  The  signs  of  battle  were  few  except 
for  the  shell-torn  pesition  held  by  the  unlucky  artillery  bri- 
gade yesterday,  and  evacuated  during  the  night,  but  here  we 
commenced  to  come  across  the  dead.  In  little  knots  they  lay. 
struck  down  in  every  posture  and  with  all  sorts  of  ghastly 
wounds  to  show  how  they  had  died.  Many  were  still  warm. 
I  know,  and  not  all  were  dead.  We  pushed  on  across  the 
dreadful  strip  of  whit  had  been  no  mans  land  two  days  be- 
fore, but  was  ours  now,  at  the  price  numbered  by  those 
silent  figures,  and  the  Kaiser's  receipt  acknowledged  by  the 
proportion  of  dirty  gray  uniforms  among  them — on  to  the 
first  German  fire  trenches,  and  here  the  dead  were  rare,  for 
most  of  their  defenders  had  preferred  to  leave  as  prisoners. 
The  loot,  however,  was  far  more  plentiful,  and  the  ground 
was  strewn  with  every  description  of  rifle,  bayonet  and 
equipment.  On  across  the  line  of  support  trenches  and  across 
the  last  broad  gap  of  several  hundred  yards  to  the  reserve  line 
to  find  the  gladdest  ;;nd  bravest  sight  that  ever  gladdened  my 
eyes,  for  they  were  occupied  hy  the  finest  body  of  fighting 
troops  I  verily  believe  in  all  the  world — the  whole  division  of 
Guards,  12,000  strong,  the  first  pick  of  the  whole  British 
army.  Not  a  man  under  five  feet  ten,  magnificently  dis- 
ciplined,  and   with   the  unbeaten   traditions   of  five  centuries 


behind  them.  They  had  been  pushed  up  during  the  night  and 
were  now  cooking  their  breakfast  in  high  spirits,  clean  and 
dry  and  in  the  very  pink  of  fighting  condition,  their  shining 
rifles  with  bayonets  fixed  bristling  over  the  parapet.  And  our 
Divisional  Artillery  were  to  have  the  honor  of  reinforcing 
them ! 

This  late  German  reserve  trench  occupied  an  ideal  position 
for  our  first  fire,  for  the  land  sloped  off  beyond  it  into  a 
gentle  hollow  several  metres  below  and  then  away  up  on  the 
ether  slope,  the  whole  country  being  beautifully  visible  for  a 
mile  or  more  to  the  top  of  the  first  crest,  so  that  we  se- 
lected our  observation  post  with  speed  in  the  most  advanced 
salient  of  the  second  Coldstream  Guards  trenches,  pointed 
out  directions  for  the  wire-laying  to  our  telephonists  and 
then  shoved  off  back  to  the  battery,  where  we  breakfasted  and 
— luxury  of  luxuries — had  a  wash  and  a  shave.  Two  hours 
later,  when  Ludlow  (the  other  subaltern  and  a  splendid  chap 
who  knows  his  work  thoroughly)  and  myself  set  out  again  to 
go  up,  the  Germans  were  shelling  heavily,  and  for  a  part  of 
the  way  it   was  quite  tricky  work. 

Now,  whenever  you  hear  a  "heavy"  coming,  the  thing  to 
do  is  to  drop  flat  in  your  tracks,  so  that  if  it  hits  at  all 
near  you  the  lash  of  the  high  explosive  and  the  splinters  of 
shell  may  pass  over  you,  for  the  force  is  always  slightly  up- 
ward. I  soon  noticed,  however,  that  Ludlow,  who  had  been 
forward  in  the  middle  of  things  all  the  day  before,  only 
dropped  about  once  to  my  three  times,  and  the  occasion  is 
therefore  particularly  interesting,  inasmuch  as  I  then  com- 
menced to  learn  in  earnest  the  note  of  a  shell,  and  to  recog- 
nize the  danger  pitch.  You  see,  practically  all  the  German 
artillery  is  howitzer  type,  throwing  high-angle  fire,  so  that 
the  whine  of  the  shell  commences  to  reach  you  from  some 
point  close  to  the  zenith  of  its  parabola  or  flight.  The  larger 
the  shell  the  sooner  you  can  hear  it,  and  although  I  have 
never  timed  one  (  ?)  I  believe  that  under  ordinary  conditions 
a  six-inch  gives  you  at  least  four  seconds  of  warning.  At 
any  rate  the  time  is  ample  for  the  experienced  ear  to  judge 
whether  it  is  going  to  pass  far  enough  to  your  right  or  left 
for  safety,  and  there  is  a  note  in  the  whine  of  any  shell 
that  is  coming  within  thirty  yards,  a  sort  of  "This  means 
you,"  that  is  unmistakable,  and  when  you  hear  it  you  measure 
your  length  with  a  remarkable  dexterity,  and  if  it  falls  in 
the  soft  ground  within  twenty  yards  of  you,  you  get  up  pretty 
well  covered  with  soft  dirt. 

Two  other  things  stood  out  in  my  memory  from  this  day, 
and  as  it  is  the  last  one  I  am  going  to  give  in  detail  I  may 
as  well  throw  them  in.  First,  two  subalterns  of  the  Cold- 
streams,  one  a  very  much  older  man  than  ourselves,  spent  a 
lot  of  time  chinning  during  the  day,  and  as  he  had  traveled 
all  over  the  states,  our  talk  was  mostly  about  them.  He  told 
me  that  they  had  another  American  in  their  third  Battalion 
of  the  Coldstreams.  The  second  memory  is  of  a  thing  which 
I  had  heard  of  often,  but  now  for  the  first  time  saw.  Every 
stretcher  party  of  wounded  that  set  out  from  our  own  trench 
or  even  from  behind  it,  to  get  back  to  the  dressing  station, 
was  vigorously  shelled  by  the  Germans  the  minute  it  was 
sighted,  and  invariably  the  bearers  had  to  put  our  devils 
down  and  run  for  it,  at  which  the  fire  always  ceased.  Ger- 
many respects  no  law  of  humanity  on  her  battlefield — Strafe 
England  !  is  the  demand  of  her  rulers  and  her  poor  devils  of 
soldiers  obey  with  a  vengeance. 

The  net  result  of  the  show  to  us  I  should  sum  up  as 
follows:  We  have  found  that  the  Qerman  line  of  defense 
is  by  no  means  impregnable,  and  have  thrown  them  back 
over  a  very  broad  front  an  average  distance  of  a  mile  or  more. 
We  have  learned  much  of  the  difference  between  attack  on 
a  point  and  attack  made  over  a  broad  front  and  have  un- 
doubtedly discovered  some  flaws  in  this  first  scheme  which 
will  be  eliminated  in  the  next  attempt.  A  simply  huge 
number  of  new  troops  have  received  their  christening  and 
will  be  far  riper  and  wiser  when  they  are  used  again. 

Of  the  other  great  simultaneous  attack  of  the  French  in 
Champagne  it  is  hard  to  speak  with  certainty.  We  know 
that  it  was  on  an  even  grander  scale  than  ours  and  that  they 
broke  through  farther,  also  that  they  have  held  what  they 
took,  but  that  is  all.  Personally,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
from  many  things  I  saw,  and  from  my  general  impression 
of  the  fighting,  that  neither  our  own  attack  nor  theirs  was 
pushed  home. 

The  day  following  this  the  captain  and  I,  together  with  a 
party  of  signalers  (same  from  each  battery  in  the  brigade) 
left  on  a  journey  of  some  twelve  miles  to  this  front  on 
the  firing  line,  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  difference 
in  conditions  between  this  famous  salient  that.we  are  on  and 
the  zone  of  our  last  occupation.  We  arrived  at  the  bri- 
gade headquarters  on  which  we  were  to  be  attached  just 
after  dark,  where  we  dismounted  and  pushed  on  the  remaining 
distance  to  the  battery  on  foot.  The  way  lay  through  a  city 
which  furnishes  the  only  picture  of  worse  ruin  than  poor  old 
San  Francisco  I  have  ever  seen.  The  shell  holes,  both  in  the 
city  and  on  the  road  beyond,  were  rarely  farther  than  twenty 
yards  apart  at  any  point,  and  on  the  whole — but  there,  I've 
already  given  you  the  best  comparison  I  can — you'll  finish 
the  picture  for  yourself. 

And  now,  just  a  word  to  reassure  you,  my  dearest  folks, 
and  to  lessen,  if  possible,  your  anxiety  on  my  account.  I  am 
now  no  longer  untried.  Two  weeks'  action  in  a  great  battle 
is  to  my  credit,  and  if  my  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  my  course 
or  my  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  had  been  due  to  fail  it 
would  have  done  so  during  that  time.  But  it  has  only  be- 
come stronger.  I  find  myself  a  soldier  among  millions  of 
others  in  the  great  Allied  armies,  fighting  for  all  I  believe 
to  be  right  and  civilized  and  humane  against  a  power  which 
is  evil  and  which  threatens  the  existence  of  all  the  right  we 
prize  and  the  freedom  we  enjoy,  although  some  of  you  in 
California  as  yet  fail  to  realize  it.  It  may  seem  to  you  that 
for  me  this  is  all  quite  uncalled  for,  that  it  can  only  mean 
either  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  nothing,  or  at  best  some  of 
the  best  years  of  my  life  wasted,  but  I  tell  you  that  not  only 
am  I  willing  to  give  my  life  to  this  enterprise  (for  that  is 
comparatively  easy  except  when  I  think  of  you),  but  that  I 
firmly  believe  if  I  live  through  it  to  spend  a  useful  lifetime 
with  you,  that  never  will  ]  have  an  opportunity  to  gain  so 
much  honorable  advancement  for  my  own  soul  or  to  do  so 
much  for  the  cause  of  the  world's  progress  as  I  have  here 
daily,  defending  the  liberty  that  mankind  has  so  far  gained 
for  himself  against  the  attack  of  an  enemy  who  would  de- 
prive us  of  it  and  set  the  world  back  some  centuries  if  he 
could  have  his  way.  I  think  less  of  myself  than  I  did,  less 
of  the  heights  of  personal  success  that  I  aspired  to  climb. 
;>nd  more  of  the  service  that  each  of  us  must  render  in  pay- 
ment for  the  right  to  live  and  by  virtue  of  which  only  we 
can  progress. 

Yes,  my  dearest  folks,  we  are  indeed  doing  the  world's 
work  over  here,  and  I  am  in  it  to  the  finish.  "Delenda  est 
Germania  !"  is  our  faith.  "For  God,  for  Liberty,  for  Honor." 
the  call  that  so  many  have  answered,  if  not  all  from  as  far 
oft"  as  I.  Back  me  tip,  all  of  you,  my  nearest  and  dearest, 
and  write  to  me  often  to  show  that  you  do. 

Always  and   forever  most  devotedly.  H.   A.   B. 
*m»m 

Dr.  A.  J.  de  Olieveira  Bothelo,  who  attend*   ' 
cent  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress  in  Wr 
as  a  delegate  from  Brazil,  bears  decoratioi 
Spanish  and  French  governments  for  his  re - 
tuberculosis. 
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THE  MINE  OF  THE  DEAD. 


Where  the  Gold  Lies  Watched  and  Guarded. 


Tomorrow  I  shall  see  the  evil  place  where  the  gold 
lies,  guarded  by  the  spirits  of  dead  men. 

I  have  the  promise  of  Francisco  Guerrero,  a  Span- 
iard of  gentle  birth  and  extreme  age,  who  was  born 
and  reared  here  in  the  shadow  of  these  Mariposa 
Mountains.  I  would  not  venture  to  guess  his  years, 
but  he  is  wonderfully  old,  with  a  snowy  beard,  a  veri- 
table patriarch  of  the  hills  in  looks  and  actions.  He 
is  also  very  wise,  and,  I  believe,  extremely  pious. 

For  a  week  I  have  driven  up  and  down  the  mountain 
roads  these  hot  summer  days,  dividing  my  time  be- 
tween Francisco  Guerrero  and  the  wayside  house  far- 
ther up.  It  is  a  very  good  wayside  house,  too,  so  I 
must  confess  that  my  visits  to  Francisco  Guerrero  have 
not  been  actuated  by  any  lofty  motive.  I  am  not  one 
of  the  writer  folk.  Indeed,  I  am  a  man  of  business — 
a  hard-headed  mining  engineer,  without  any  gift  in 
the  weaving  of  a  tale,  so  what  I  tell  you  will  be  as 
Francisco  Guerrero  told  it  to  me.  Now  I  have  set  it 
down  in  my  notebook  some  hours  later,  while  his  words 
are  still  fresh  in  memory. 

Having  learned  that  he  was  possessed  of — wonder 
of  wonders — a  piece  of  virgin  river  land,  supposedly 
rich  in  gold,  I  came  here  prepared  to  drive  a  stiff 
bargain  with  him  on  behalf  of  my  employers.  Yet 
what  a  man  is  this!  Poor,  simple  of  heart,  and  con- 
tent, yet  treading  great  wealth  underfoot,  he  will  not 
sell.  One  can  make  no  headway  with  him,  for  his 
simple  arguments  are  unanswerable.  Here  he  has  lived 
all  his  life  and  here  he  will  fall  fast  asleep  in  his  quaint 
little  house,  with  its  old,  gnarled,  and  overgrown  or- 
chard, its  well-tilled  garden  patch,  and  the  climbing 
vines  now  in  full  flower  which  almost  hide  the  quaint 
little  house  from  view.  Francisco  Guerrero  said  to  me 
thuswise : 

"There  is  much  gold  in  these  mountains,  but  it  is 
deep  in  the  ground  now.  When  I  was  young,  many 
years  ago,  it  was  very  different.  Ah,  yes.  He  was  a 
lazy  fellow  who  could  not  dig  in  the  canons  and  flats 
and  go  away  at  night  with  an  ounce  of  gold.  But, 
senor,  that  was  a  long  time  ago,  and  the  yellow  flecks 
and  nuggets  lay  close  to  the  surface.  Now,  por  Dios! 
How  deep  do  men  go !  But,  no.  They  do  not  dig  any- 
more. You  have  been  farther  than  I,  therefore  you 
know  how  it  is  with  these  strange  machines  which 
bore  holes  in  the  rock,  and  of  the  strong  powder  which 
blasts  the  way  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Gold,  gold 
— yes,  always  it  is  gold! 

"I  am  an  old  man  now,  and  I  have  seen  many  things 
come  to  pass  in  these  mountains.  For  was  I  not  here 
before  they  came  to  dig  for  gold?  How  many  years? 
Ah,  I  do  not  remember  so  well  now,  but  I  was  a  young 
man  even  then.  And  I  am  very  old  now.  This  river 
i-alley,  and  for  miles  the  country  hereabout,  was  all 
ours  in  those  days.  Here  my  people  came  long  before 
the  man  Fremont  had  come  this  way  to  Mariposa. 
Here  the  grass  was  thick  and  sweet,  and  our  cattle 
fed  and  grew  fat.  It  was  a  beautiful  place  then.  And 
we  had  no  thought  of  gold  in  the  river  or  in  the  moun- 
tains rising  up  from  the  valley.  And  these  bottom 
lands  where  the  cattle  fed — sacrc!  Little  did  we 
dream  of  the  wealth  lying  beneath  them.  '  Even  now  on 
the  ranches  away  below  here — below  Hornitas,  I  have 
heard,  for  I  go  that  way  but  little  these  days — the  ground 
is  all  chewed  up,  with  piles  of  rocks  uppermost,  by 
that  thing  of  the  evil  one,  the  gold  dredger.  Yes,  it  is 
even  so.  Some  day  they  will  come  up  here  and  work 
the  bed  of  the  river,  leaving  us  but  a  desert  of  rocks. 

"But  I  forget,  for  I  am  old  and  my  thoughts  wander. 
Even  yet  I  do  not  know-how  it  was,  but  our  lands 
melted  away  and  our  cattle  were  no  more  at  last.  This 
little  home  was  all  that  remained.  And  I,  senor,  am 
the  last  of  our  people.  Here  have  I  lived  these  many 
years.  I  have  my  little  garden  and  I  am  satisfied.  I 
read  much  of  the  old  books,  and  I  am  mas  rico  in 
mind.  That  is  everything.  Bueno.  No,  this  land, 
some  good  acres  as  you  can  see,  was  never  mined. 
The  gold  is  here  still,  and  sometimes  I  wash  a  little 
gravel.  I  do  not  need  much.  You  are  right,  no  doubt. 
It  must  be  very  rich  ground,  but  I  would  not  sell. 
Once  I  read  the  translation  of  an  Englishman's  song, 
'A  contented  mind  is  a  blessing  kind.'  You  have  heard 
it?  Then  it  is  good  to  remember  that.  I  am  in  deep 
peace  here  with  all  the  world.  Then  why  should  I  sell 
and  go  away?  This  is  a  good  place  and  the  climate 
is  very  salubre. 

"If  you  seek  gold,  I  will  tell  you  something.  It  is 
the  story  of  a  place  close  by,  and  it  is  guarded  by  the 
spirits  of  dead  men.  Oh,  yes,  dead  many,  many  years. 
An  evil  place,  and  I  would  feel  as  one  already  marked 
for  death  did  I  seek  ever  to  uncover  the  shall. 
\;o,  I  would  not  dig  there  myself,  but  if  you  do  not 
fear  the  dead,  and  their  spirit;,  which  haunt  the  spot, 
the  gold  lies  there  untouched  to  this  day.  You  may 
dig  there,  but  also  great  evil  may  come  to  you.  Willi 
the  long  years  one  becomes  mas  prudente.  Few  men 
ever  knew  about  this  mine.  All  air-  long  since  dead 
but  me.  I  alone  know  where  it  lies  buried  awav,  just 
over  the  first  ridge  (here  to  the  right.  The  distance  is 
sh' rt — perhaps  two  miles. 

'Perhaps  il  was  fifty  years  ago.     1  do  not  remember 

veil    now,   1ml    .Manuel    Rodriguez    was   a    boy    then 

of  about  nineteen.     A   pine  tree  has  grown  up  on  the 

spot  since,  which  would  tell  you  the  years  exactly,   if 


cut  down,  and  if  you  knew  how  to  read  it.  Still, 
Manuel  was  a  half-wit,  but  he  came  upon  a  seam  of 
quartz  with  gold  in  it.  He  was  a  big,  strong  boy,  and, 
like  most  half-wits,  a  hard  worker — almost  the  fanatic 
— when  something  attracted  him.  So  Manuel  put  a 
shaft  down  a  little  ways,  and  the  seam  became  a  ledge. 
When  Manuel  could  no  longer  make  progress  he  took 
in  for  a  partner  Pedro  Garcia,  and  they  dug  the  shaft, 
and  the  muck  they  hoisted  with  a  windlass,  all  the 
time  finding  some  gold,  which  kept  Manuel  interested. 

"But  Manuel  was  only  a  half-wit.  How  could  he 
know  about  business?  It  was  to  be  expected.  So 
when  they  were  down  fifty  feet  and  in  very  fine  ore 
Pedro  Garcia  did  by  some  trick,  what  you  call  freeze 
out  his  partner.  And  then  Pedro  took  in  with  him 
Juan  Morales  and  Tomas  Fernandez.  Very  quietly 
they  worked,  and  they  were  silent  men,  so  nobody 
knew  their  affairs — nobody  here.  Settlers  were  few 
in  those  days,  and  the  trail  over  there  so  very  bad 
that  a  pack  mule  could  scarce  climb  it.  Besides  they 
cast  sour  looks  on  whoever  ventured  near,  so  in  a 
little  while  they  were  left  alone.  Yet  I  knew  in  part. 
How  did  I  come  to  know?  Well,  had  I  not  a  cousin 
in  the  express  office  down  at  Hornitas?  Surely.  And 
the  gold  was  all  shipped  that  way  to  the  mint.  One 
time  my  cousin  came  up  here  and  his  tongue  was 
loosed  from  wine.  Oh,  yes,  he  told  me  many  things, 
and  when  the  next  morning  came  he  was  greatly  afraid 
because  of  it.  If  the  express  company  knew  he  would 
be  discharged  in  disgrace.  But  I  swore  him  my  prom- 
ise, and  none  ever  knew.  But  they  are  all  dead  many 
years  ago,  so  it  is  a  secret  no  longer.  Pedro  Garcia 
and  the  two  he  took  in  with  him  sent  by  the  express 
company  to  the  mint  in  the  first  month  $150,000  in 
coarse  gold.     They  were  in  one  great  bonanza. 

"Manuel  the  half-wit  went  about  talking  to  himself 
in  those  days.  He  prospected  no  more,  and  his  temper 
was  very  bad.  If  he  sometimes  cursed  even  his 
friends,  yet  he  did  no  harm,  and  we  had  sympathy  for  ! 
him,  because  of  how  Pedro  Garcia  froze  him  out. 
Yet  none  but  I  knew  how  greatly  he  had  been  robbed. 

"In   the   second   month   of   Manuel's   troubles    came 
the    day   and   night   of    the   great   storm.      That     day 
Manuel  came  to  me,  and  he  was  again  good-natured 
and  laughing.    It  was  still  morning  and  the  storm  had 
not  yet  broken.     'Friend  Francisco,  I  am  today  going 
to  get  my  mine  back,'  he  told  me.     'How  is  that  pos-  ' 
sible  ?'   said   I.     'Never   mind,'   Manuel   made   answer,  j 
laughing.     T  have  it  all  so  arranged.'     Once  more  he  I 
laughed.     Then   I  thought  maybe   the   pay   shoot   had 
pinched  out  and  they  were  going  to  abandon  the  claim. 
So  I  told  Manuel  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  he  was 
going  to  get  his  mine  back.     He  shook  my  hand  and 
went  away  still  wagging  his  head  with  laughter. 

"Ah,  never  have  I  seen  such  a  storm,  senor,  as  came 
that  day.  After  Manuel  was  gone  a  little  time  I  began 
to  feel  very  uneasy.  How  is  it  we  feel  the — ah — 
premonition  at  times?  All  is  not  right,  I  said  to  my- 
self. I  will  go  and  follow  him.  Now  how  was  that? 
You  do  not  know  either?  No?  It  is  very  strange. 
Some  time  I  shall  ask  Father  John.  He  is  very  sa- 
grade — very  holy.  Well,  the  voice  said  so,  and  I  went 
quickly  along  the  trail.  I  did  not  see  Manuel,  so  his 
haste  was  surely  very  great.  But  when  I  was  over 
the  divide  and  came  near  the  shaft,  I  saw  him  creep 
up  to  its  mouth  like  the  hunter  when  he  is  after  the 
deer.  Even  then  I  was  two  hundred  yards  away,  so 
what  could  I  do?  No.  I  ran  hard  and  called,  but  he 
was  like  one  deaf.  At  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  I  saw 
him  take  from  a  sack  which  he  had  been  carrying- 
something  big  and  black.  Holy  Virgin !  And  I  could 
not  prevent ! 

"Senor,  I  saw  him  light  the  match  to  the  fuse,  and 
I  called  louder  than  ever,  for  I  was  greatly  frightened, 
now  knowing  his  intent,  though  there  was  not  much 
breath  left  in  me  from  the  long  run.  But  I  was  much 
nearer  and  he  could  no  longer  be  deaf  to  me.  He 
heard,  for  he  turned  half  way  round  like  this,  but 
somehow  he  slipped,  for  the  ground  was  yet  damp 
from  the  showers  of  a  few  days  before.  Maybe  he 
was  much  startled.  Then — God  in  Heaven!  He  threw 
up  his  arms  and  disappeared ! 

"In  a  second  came  an  awful  roar  from  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft.  Then  there  was  nothing  but  great  silence. 
And  the  smoke  came  up  slowly  and  drifted  away. 

"After  awhile  I  went  very  close  and  called  down 
many  times,  but  it  was  quiet  as  the  grave  down  there. 

"As  you  may  think,  I  was  sick  with  a  great  fear, 
and  I  trembled  and  turned  and  ran  towards  home. 
But  the  great  storm  came  out  of  the  sky  and  over 
the  mountains  before  we  could  start  back  with  a  search 
party.  Never  have  I  felt  the  like  of  that  storm,  senor, 
and  I  have  lived  long  and  seen  many.  Yet  we  started. 
The  wind  roared  in  madness  and  uprooted  great  trees, 
and  we  could  make  no  headway  against  it,  for  it  blew 
the  breath  out  of  our  bodies  and  flattened  us  against 
the  trail.  Then  the  rain  came.  It  was  like  a  great  sheet 
of  water,  and  it  washed  away  the  trail  like  no  trail  had 
ever  been  there.     So  we  turned  and  went  home. 

"The  next  day,  when  we  at  last  fought  our  way 
over  the  divide,  there'  were  many  changes  to  be  seen. 
Great  landslides  had  scarred  the  whole  side  of  the 
mountain. 

"The  mine  was  a  mine  no  longer.  Everything  was 
strange  In  us.  A  shoulder  of  the  mountain  had  come 
down,  and  the  shaft  lay  buried  beneath  fifty  feet  of  red 
earth  and  uprooted  pines. 

"In   the   spring   a   pine   tree   came   up    from   a   seed 


on  the  spot  where  we  thought  the  shaft  should  be. 
Today  it  is  tall  and  large.  No.  Nobody  ever  worked 
there  again.  Did  I  not  say  it  was  an  evil  place?  Yes, 
I  go  over  there  sometimes,  though  the  trail  has  long 
since  grown  up  and  is  covered  with  chaparral.  Eh  ? 
Tomorrow  ?  Well,  I  am  doing  nothing  tomorrow,  so 
I  will  show  you  then. 

"The   dead   guard   it   well." 

Elliott  Gordon  Fraser. 

San  Francisco,  January,  1916. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Lion  and  the  Cub. 
How  fond  are  men  of  rule  and  place. 
Who  court  it  from  the  mean  and  base  ! 
These  can  not  bear  an  equal  nigh, 
But  from  superior  merit  fly. 
They  love  the  cellar's  vulgar  joke, 
And  lose  their  hours  in  ale  and  smoke. 
There  o'er  some  petty  club  preside ; 
So  poor,  so  paltry,  is  their  pride ! 
Nay,  even  with  fools  whole  nights  will  sit, 
In  hopes  to  be  supreme  in  wit, 
If  these  can  read,  to  these  I  write, 
To  set  their  worth  in  truest  light. 

A  Lion-cub,  of  sordid  mind, 

Avoided  all  the  lion  kind  ; 

Fond  of  applause,  he  sought  the  feasts 

Of  vulgar  and  ignoble  beasts ; 

With  asses  all  his  time  he  spent, 

Their  club's  perpetual  president. 

He  caught  their  manners,  looks,  and  airs ; 

An  ass  in  everything  but  ears  ! 

If  e'er  his  Highness  meant  a  joke, 

They  grinned  applause  before  he  spoke ; 

But  at  each  word  what  shouts  of  praise ! 

"Good  gods  !  how   natural  he  brays  !" 

Elate  with  flattery  and  conceit, 
He  seeks  bis  royal  sire's  retreat ; 
Forward^  and  fond  to  show  his  parts, 
His  Highness  brays ;  the  Lion  starts. 

"Puppy  !  that  cursed  vociferation 
Betrays  thy  life  and  conversation : 
Coxcombs,  an  ever-noisy  race, 
Are  trumpets  of  their  own  disgrace." 

"Why  so  severe  ?"  the  Cub  replies ; 
"Our  Senate  always  held  me  wise !" 

"How  weak  is  pride."  returns  the  sire: 
"All  fools  are  vain  when  fools  admire ! 
But  know,  what  stupid  asses  prize, 
Lions  and  noble  beasts  despise."        — John  Gay. 


The  Calf-Path. 
One  day,  through  the  primeval  wood, 
A  calf  walked  home,  as  good  calves  should, 
But  made  a  trail  all  bent  askew, 
A  crooked  trail  as  all  calves  do. 

Since  then  two  hundred  years  have  fled, 
And,  I  infer,  the  calf  is  dead. 
But  still  he  left  behind  his  trail, 
And  thereby  hangs  my  moral  tale. 

The  trail  was  taken  up  next  day 
By  a  lone  dog  that  passed  that  way ; 
And  then  a  -wise  bell-wether  sheep 
Pursued  the  trail  o'er  vale  and  steep, 
And  drew  the  flock  behind  him,  too, 
As  good  bell-wethers  always  do. 

And  from  that  day,  o'er  hill  and  glade, 
Through  those  old  woods  a  path  was  made ; 
And  many  men  wound  in  and  out, 
And  dodged,  and  turned,  and  bent  about 
And  uttered  words  of  righteous  wrath 
Because  'twas  such  a  crooked  path. 

But  still  they  followed — do  not  laugh — 
The  first  migrations  of  that  calf, 
And  through  this  winding  wood-way  stalked, 
Because  he  wobbled  when  he  walked. 

The  forest  path  became  a  lane, 
That  bent,  and  turned,  and  turned  again ; 
This  crooked  lane  became  a  road, 
Where  many  a  poor  horse  with  his  load 
Toiled  on  beneath  the  burning  sun, 
And  traveled  some  three  miles  in  one. 
And  thus  a  century  and  a  half 
They  trod  the  footsteps  of  that  calf. 

The  years  passed  on  in  swiftness  fleet, 
The  road  became  a  village  street ; 
And  this,  before  men  were  aware, 
A   city's   crowded   thoroughfare ; 
And  soon  the  central  street  was  this 
Of  a  renowned  metropolis ; 
And  men  two  centuries  and  a  half 
Trod  in  the  footsteps  of  that  calf. 

Each  day  a  hundred  thousand  rout 
Followed  the  zizag   calf   about ; 
And  o'er  his  crooked  journey  went 
The   traffic   of   a   continent. 
A  hundred  thousand  men  were  led 
By  one  call  near  three  centuries  dead. 
They  followed  still  his  croked  way, 
And  lost  one  hundred  years  a  day ; 
For  thus  such  revenue  is  lent 
To  well-established  precedent. 

A  moral  lesson  this  might  teach. 
Were  I  ordained  and  called  to  preach ; 
For  men  are  prone  to  go  it  blind 
Along  the  calf-paths  of  the  mind, 
And   work  away   from   sun   to    sun 
To  do  what  other  men  have  done. 
They  follow  in  the  beaten  track. 
And  out  and  in,  and  forth  and  back, 
And  still  their  devious  course  pursue. 
To  keep  the  path  that  others  do. 

But  how  the  wise  old  wood-gods  laugh, 
Who  saw  the  first  primeval  calf! 
Ah  !  many  things  this  tale  might  teach, — 
But  I  am  not  ordained  to  preach. 

— Sam   Waller  Foss. 


New  Zealand's  highest  waterfall,  the  Sutherland,  is 
1904  feet. 


January  15,  1916. 
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TRAVELS  IN  TURKESTAN  AND  PERSIA. 


Benjamin  Burges  Moore  Describes  His  Journey  Through  the 
East,  from  Moscow  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 


"There  are  lumps  in  it,"  said  the  Philosopher  in 
"The  Crock  of  Gold"  when  he  got  his  porridge.  Un- 
doubtedly there  was  disappointment  and  disapproval  in 
his  tone,  but  he  dropped  the  subject  after  uttering  that 
comprehensive  statement.  Benjamin  Burges  Moore 
has  just  published  a  volume  recounting  the  experiences 
of  his  travels  through  Turkestan  and  Persia.  "From 
Moscow  to  the  Persian  Gulf"  it  is  called,  and  it  is  one 
long  protest  from  cover  to  cover  against  "lumps"  in 
general.  He  gives  all  the  little  reasons  why  he  hates 
Persia  and  the  infinite  details  thereof.  He  had  started 
out  for  the  land  of  "The  Arabian  Nights"  and  he 
found  it  to  be  a  place  of  filth,  squalor,  and  ragged  rem- 
nants of  past  grandeur.  "A  disenchanted  traveler," 
he  mournfully  calls  himself  on  his  title-page.  If  we 
used  slang  we  would  say  that  he  was  "just  plain  sore!" 

There  is  such  loveliness  and  beauty  in  the  photo- 
graphs with  which  his  volume  is  generously  illustrated 
that  we  can  not  help  but  feel  that  this  traveler  con- 
demns too  easily.  Not  that  we  would  care  to  enjoy 
the  unpleasant  incidents  of  which  he  writes,  but  we 
wish  that  he  could  have  overcome  the  fastidious 
qualms  of  his  flesh  to  a  greater  extent  and  told  us 
more  of  the  beauties  which  his  pictures  reveal.  He 
has  tried  to  be  fair,  but  his  writing,  where  it  does 
praise,  reveals  in  its  manner  that  beauty  to  him  must 
have  the  enhancements  of  elegance  and  exquisiteness. 
He  would  admire  a  canvas  which  painted  with  bril- 
liant jewelry  of  color  some  peasant  interior,  but  he 
would  never  find  for  himself  the  charm  of  the  reality. 

He  explains,  in  commencing  his  narrative: 

All  the  books  I  have  ever  read  about  Persia  have  been 
more  or  less  rose-colered  ;  encouraging  persons  who — like  my- 
self— dreamed  of  how  they  might  one  day  visit  the  land  of 
Iran,  hallowed  by  history  and  by  memories  of  the  lovely  art 
it  produced  in  epochs  that  shall  never  return.  When  at  last 
I  traveled  in  Persia,  I  found  it  disappointing ;  nevertheless 
my  journey  was  so  instructive,  so  diversified  by  amusing  in- 
cidents, and  offered  so  much  that  was  curious  or  picturesque, 
I  would  not  willingly  have  foregone  it.  I  have  therefore 
thought  that  pages  whose  one  aim  is  sedulously  to  describe 
the  country  as  it  really  is  might  have  a  value  of  their  own 
— however  slight — not  possessed  even  by  masterpieces  of 
rhythm  and  romance  such  as  Loti's  "Vers  Isaphan" ;  while 
stating  frankly  all  that  was  disagreeable,  I  have,  _  however, 
endeavored  to  bring  out  the  beauty  of  many  places  in  Persia, 
and  avoid  in  my  narrative  the  monotony  which  so  frequently 
characterized  the  scenery. 

It  would  be  a  subject  for  regret  should  anything  I  have 
written  convey  the  idea  that  I  consider  my  unfavorable 
opinion  of  Persia  and  her  people  definitive  even  for  myself ; 
I  have  merely  noted  a  traveler's  passing  impressions  as  accu- 
rately as  possible,  not  pretending  to  judge  a  historic  race  by 
the  observation  of  a  single  visit. 

Moscow,  the  Volga,  the  color  of  Russian  archi- 
tecture and  the  picturesque  costumes  of  the  Russian 
people  evidently  create  some  enthusiasm  in  this  par- 
ticular traveler,  for  he  departs  from  them  reluctantly. 
He  dwells  on  the  chill  and  mournful  beauty  of  the 
Russian  landscape  and  we  are  interested  in  this  be- 
cause Russian  writers  tell  us  so  little  about  the  nature 
of  their  country.  But  calamity  commences  on  Russian 
borders : 

The  first  of  what  will  probably  be  a  series  of  misadven- 
tures due  to  my  ignorance  of  Russian  has  just  occurred.  On 
leaving  Moscow  there  was  a  dining-car  only  mildly  odorous, 
in  which  table  d'hote  meals  were  served;  so  I  had  nothing  to 
do  but  sit  at  a  table  and  wait  to  see  what  the  strangely  writ- 
ten menu  really  meant.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  dining- 
car  is  to  be  changed  each  day ;  this  noon  I  found  it  sepa- 
rated from  the  sleeping-car  by  a  line  of  fourth-class  car- 
riages, which  to  traverse  is  a  veritable  trial.  In  these  cars 
the  passage  leads  through  an  apparently  endless  succession 
of  doors  in  the  partitions  dividing  them  into  separate  com- 
partments, where  men,  women,  and  children  of  the  poorest 
classes  are  piled  together  on  a  series  of  wooden  shelves.  The 
temperature  is  that  of  a  fiery  furnace,  and  all  ventilation  is 
rigorously  excluded;  the  stanch  defies  conception  by  even  the 
liveliest  imagination.  I  have  learned  that  the  least  painful 
method  of  passing  through  is  to  draw  a  long  breath  on  the 
open  platform  separating  the  cars  and  then  rush  through, 
slamming  doors  and  holding  my  breath  till  the  further  plat- 
form is  reached.  As  the  new  dining-car  is  hermetically 
sealed,  and  admits  third,  if  not  fourth-class  passengers,  the 
nose  can  scarcely  distinguish  between  it  and  a  fourth-class 
carriage;  the  heat  makes  one's  head  reel,  while  the  acrid  odor 
seizes  one  by  the  throat  and  almost  nauseates.  To  my  horror, 
I  discovered  that  I  now  had  to  order  a  la  carte  from  a  menu 
whose  curious  characters  I  could  not  even  read.  Pointing 
in  desperation  to  two  names  which  I  imagined  to  be  probable 
soup  and  a  roast,  I  waited  patiently  for  twenty  minutes, 
breathing  the  mephitic  atmosphere  of  this  delectable  carriage  ; 
then  to  my  dismay  I  was  served  with  a  noisome  mess  of  fish 
coated  with  sickly  sauce  that  I  did  not  dare  touch.  This,  I 
thought,  must  be  the  dish  I  had  expected  to  prove  a  soup  ; 
hut  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  wait  having  produced  nothing 
more,  I  was  forced  to  indicate  to  the  waiter  a  dish  near  the 
end  of  the  list;  this  manoeuvre  finally  secured  the  half  of  an 
edible  partridge.  For  the  guileless  and  tongue-tied  foreigner, 
dining  on  a  Russian  train  is  certainly  hazardous. 

Mr.  Moore  has  the  artist's  eye  for  color,  and  the 
pages  which  he  devotes  to  description  of  the  mosques 
and  the  romantic  Tomb  of  Tamurlane  are  delightfully 
informative.  The  gray  winter  sky  adds  no  enchant- 
ment to  Bukhara  and  he  is  disappointed  to  find  it  not 
the  princely  ruin  he  had  expected  and  even  its  famed 
bazaar  he  finds  to  be  "a  delusion  and  a  snare" : 

It  is  another  of  the  raw  gray  days  that  I  am  beginning  to 
think  inevitable  in  Turkestan.  Great  Bukhara,  the  mightiest 
inert  in  mid-Asia,  lies  within  walls  of  clay  some  twenty  feet 
high,  but  is  no  more  than  a  network  of  moderately  wide 
unpaved  streets,  debouching  into  small  market-places  that 
chance  or  habit  have  placed  here  and  there.  With  a  blazing 
sun  to  illumine  the  brilliant  costumes,  and  cast  over  every- 
thing the  enchantment  of  golden  light  mingled  with  shadow, 
the  city  might  be  picturesque;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that,  to 


reveal  its  secrets,  the  Orient  requires  the  splendor  of  sun 
rays  shooting  through  breathless  haze.  Today  under  a  chilly, 
sullen  sky  all  things  appear  lifeless  and  dull.  The  sordid  is 
so  much  more  patent  than  anything  else  as  to  be  painful. 
Divested  of  the  contrast  between  shadow  and  reflected  light, 
the  walls  are  obviously  built  with  mud.  The  roadways  form 
a  vicious  bog,  the  mere  sight  of  which  is  nauseous,  whilst 
walking  in  the  black  slime  is  as  repulsive  as  it  is  fatiguing. 
The  most  conspicuous  wares  displayed  for  sale  are  trumpery 
objects  brought  from  the  Occident,  such  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  poorest  quarters  of  any  Western  city.  The  costumes  are 
generally  made  of  stuffs  broadly  striped  with  brilliant  colors, 
obviously  indigenous  and  therefore  prettier  than  the  printed 
cottons  shipped  from  Moscow ;  yet  even  they  are  ineffective 
in  the  drab  light  of  so  sombre  a  day.  It  may  be  that  in  the 
sensation  of  the  already  seen  I  am  merely  paying  the  penalty 
exacted  of  all  who  travel  much ;  but  certainly  after  Algeria 
and  Tunis,  Bukhara's  renowned  bazaar  offers  no  surprise.  In 
point  of  picturesqueness,  it  can  not  be  compared  to  the  cleaner 
and  better  built  bazaars  of  Tunis,  while  both  the  costumes 
and  those  who  wear  them  lack  that  distinction  which  mark 
the  Arab.     . 

He  continues: 

The  boggy  streets  through  which  I  pick  my  way  with  dif- 
ficulty are  for  the  most  part  covered  over  by  flat  roofs,  borne 
by  round  beams  no  great  size,  and  from  time  to  time  pierced 
by  openings  to  admit  the  light.  Both  sides  of  these  slimy, 
sombre  passages  are  bordered  by  diminutive  shops,  where 
merchants  squat  among  their  goods  in  Oriental  style — though 
I  notice  that  here,  instead  of  sitting  cross-legged,  they  kneel 
with  legs  stretched  out  behind  them,  so  the  body  rests  on  the 
upturned  heels.  Most  of  the  wares  are  either  cotton  stuffs, 
probably  of  European  manufacture,  and  shoddy  articles  of 
household  use  from  the  West,  or  else  native  food  in  various 
stages  of  filth.  There  is  nothing  attractive  for  sale  except 
pointed  caps — small,  gayly  made  affairs,  which  the  men  wear 
with  the  peaks  emerging  from  the  centre  of  their  turbans. 
In  some  places  the  streets  pass — unroofed — between 
the  walls  of  houses  built,  like  all  Bukhara,  of  sun-dried  clay. 
Jn  such  places  the  most  distinctive  and  the  only  picturesque 
sights  are  the  storks'  nests  on  the  apex  of  every  tower  and 
on  the  corner  of  every  crumbling  mosque-facade.  They  stand 
out  conspicuously  in  clumsy  masses  now  empty,  with  neither 
occupant  nor  visitor,  unless  it  be  a  small  gray  and  black- 
crow,  who  may  by  chance  perch  jauntily  on  the  edge.  These 
bowl-shaped  nests  produce  a  most  ludicrous  effect,  overhang- 
ing and  half  crushing  the  walls  or  domes  they  cap.  In  ba- 
zaars and  streets  alike  one  of  the  most  striking  things  is  the 
endless  quantity  of  pitiful  dogs ;  popr  brutes  half  stupefied 
with  disease,  with  hairless  patches  of  scabby  swollen  skin, 
shivering  as  they  slink  along  in  fear  of  blows  or  stones. 
So  many  heart-wringing  curs  I  never  saw  in  one  place  be- 
fore. The  misery  of  dumb  animals  is  in  all  countries,  even 
among  the  so-called  civilized,  horrible  enough  to  observe  ;  but 
here  in  the  indifferent  Orient  it  is — to  any  one  afflicted  with 
imagination — almost   too   ghastly   to  be   endured. 

At  Askabad  the  Persian  passports  are  obtained  with 
more  than  the  difficulty  usual  to  other  European  coun- 
tries, and  the  train  as  means  of  conveyance  is  given 
up  for  a  dilapidated  carriage.  A  picturesque  incident 
of  the  way  is  noted: 

When  sitting  in  the  carriage  grows  wearisome  I  start  to 
tramp  up  the  roadway,  filled  with  orange  mud  trickling  with 
water,  and  banked  by  piles  of  snow  on  either  side.  Suddenly 
a  distant  tinkling — like  that  of  Alpine  cowbells — floats 
through  the  grayness,  drawing  steadily  nearer,  until  a  camel's 
snaky  liead  emerges  from  the  mist,  as  though  through  a  cur- 
tain, followed  by  another  and  still  other  camels.  It  is  a 
caravan  bringing  cotton  from  Sabzawar  to  Askabad.  The 
huge  ungainly  beasts  march  by  with  a  slow,  sure  swing;  their 
shaggy  eyebrows,  their  snouts,  and  the  long  hair  hanging 
from  their  arched  necks,  hoary  with  particles  of  congealed 
moisture — glittering  feebly  like  powdered  pearl.  They  are 
laden  with  a  bale  of  cotton  placed  on  each  side  of  the  rude 
pack-saddles.  The  knotted  ends  of  their  halter  ropes  stand 
up,  sparkling  with  frost  like  jeweled  tassels,  between  their 
dark,  indifferent  eyes,  out  of  which  they  peer  with  a  near- 
sighted squint,  as  their  incredible  heads  swing  slowly  from 
side  to  side.  A  tinkling  bell,  in  shape  and  tone  like  Swiss 
cowbells,  is  attached  to  the  halter  on  each  side  of  the  head, 
whilst  a  third  is  hung  about  the  neck.  The  dun-colored 
camels  pad  past  me,  fastened  together  by  ropes  in  groups  of 
from  five  to  ten.  Each  group  is  escorted  by  a  ragged  driver, 
and  has  a  huge  bell — a  foot  or  more  high — fastened  to  the 
leader's  saddle,  where,  above  the  tinkling  rhythm  of  halter 
bells,  it  booms  and  clangs.  To  caravans  I  have  grown  ac- 
customed in  Barbary,  but  there  they  are  soundless ;  so  this 
is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  heard  that  music  of  the  camel 
bells,  which  so  deeply  impressed  the  imagination  of  Sir  Rich- 
ard Burton. 

As  we  climb  through  mist  and  chill,  group  after  group 
passes  slowly  by,  with  deliberate  tread  and  a  strange  craning 
to  right  and  left  of  their  long  curved  necks,  on  which  the 
head  seems  to  sway  like  that  of  a  monstrous  serpent.  Sud- 
denly above  the  jingle  of  the  caravan  beside  and  below  us  I 
catch  the  faint  tinkling  of  more  distant  bells ;  looking  up- 
ward I  can  just  perceive  a  ghostly  line  of  camels  moving 
vaguely  through  the  mist  on  a  loop  in  the  road  far  above. 
For  over  half  an  hour  they  file  past,  accompanied  by  miserable 
drivers  ;  their  great  bales  rocking  slowly,  with  here  and  there 
a  tuft  of  white  cotton  bursting  through  the  canvas.  A  more 
fantastic  sight  than  this  endless  process-ion  of  over  three  hun- 
dred camels,  linked  in  groups,  slowly  padding  down  the 
mountain  through  snow  and  vapor,  to  the  booming  of  brazen 
bells,  would  be  difficult  to   conceive. 

The  following,  describing  one  of  the  stopping  places 
of  this  part  of  the  journey,  does  not,  indeed,  picture 
any  scene  to  cheer  a  wanderer's  heart: 

A  more  loathsome  place  in  which  to  lodge  would  be  hard 
to  find.  After  looking  at  various  sties  on  different  sides  of 
a  boggy  court,  each  worse  than  the  other,  and  then  falling 
up  a  half-wall,  half-stairway,  in  the  dark,  I  chose  the  room 
where  I  am  now  writing,  after  it  had  been  evacuated  by  a 
number  of  hags  and  bawling  brats.  It  may  be  ten  by  fifteen 
feet,  with  a  dirt  floor  and  a  mud  roof.  Queer  niches  are 
scooped  in  clay  walls  black  with  soot.  My  camp-bed  has 
been  pitched  as  far  as  possible  from  the  walls,  and  my 
luggage  piled  in  a  corner.  Not  daring  to  investigate  the 
filth  in  dark  corners,  I  huddle  in  the  middle  of  the  bed, 
realizing  how  people  used  to  feel  when  they  "drew  the  skirts 
of  their  robes  about  them."  The  only  light  is  that  of  candles 
brought  with  me,  and  a  fire  of  green  logs  blazing  on  the 
primitive  hearth.  The  fire  may  sound  delightful,  but  is  not, 
since  it  pours  all  its  smoke  into  the  room  ;  I  am  shivering 
with  cold  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  and  acrid  fog,  which  chokes 
me  and  fills  my  eyes  with  rheum.  At  one  end  of  this  agree- 
able lodging  I  can  just  distinguish  three  enormous  jars — 
presumably  for  oil — so  precisely  like  those  in  which  "The 
Forty  Thieves"  were  hid  as  to  startle  me  with  a  sensation 
of  meeting  unexpectedly  things  known  long  ago.  No  food 
of  any  sort  can  be  bought,  borrowed,  or  stolen.  The  tins 
brought  from  Askabad — in  dim  prevision  of  what  lay  before 


me — prove  a  horrid  mess ;  so  I  am  reduced  to  bread,  and 
remnants  of  dates  and  chocolate,  cheered  by  tea  made  in  my 
precious  samovar.  The  only  thing  between  me  and  despair 
is  a  sense  of  humor,  aided  by  Said's  ungrumbling  service  and 
appreciation  of  the  comic.  Undressing  is  an  impossibility  in 
this  sty,  so  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  go  to  bed  fully  clothed. 

The  next  stop  is  Kuchan,  a  town  historically  noted, 
but  fallen  into  all  manner  of  decay.  Mr.  Moore  is 
reminded  of  Thackeray's,  "We  arrive  at  places  now, 
but  we  travel  no  more."  We  have  been  spoilt  by  too 
many  stories  and  there  is  no  longer  even  novelty : 

The  town — which  is  fairly  large — comprises  two  principal 
streets,  intersecting  in  the  maidan  or  square,  where  a  market 
is  being  held  at  present.  These  streets  are  lined  by  booths 
protected  by  a  continuous  shed  carried  on  wooden  poles. 
Here  I  see  for  the  first  time  those  turbans  of  vivid  grass- 
green,  which  the  Slu'ite  followers  of  Ali  effect.  Many  of 
the  men  have  a  curiously  ferocious  air,  thanks  to  their  ex- 
traordinary beards  died  rust-red  with  henna.  The  natural 
color,  black  or  dirty  gray,  generally  shows  in  lines  of  varying 
width,  where  the  hair  has  grown  out  since  last  dyed,  giving 
the  wearer  a  most  unkempt  appearance.  Those  flaming 
beards  suggest  Kerodes  Antipas,  and  a  barbaric  artificiality 
strangely  out  of  keeping  with  the  shabby  Persians  of  today. 
The  inhabitants  of  Kuchan  also  wear  socks  elaborately  woven 
in  flowered  patterns,  that  make  their  feet  conspicuous  when 
they  walk  away  in  heelless  slippers.  Most  of  the  shops  arc 
devoted  to  the  sale  of  sweets,  and  have  sticks  of  spar-like 
sugar-candy  in  huge  bowls  awaiting  customers.  Another  spe- 
cialty is  wheat  bread — the  only  kind  known  in  Persia — baked 
in  enormous  cakes  no  thicker  than  a  knife-blade,  and  full  of 
bulby  inequalities,  looking  rather  like  huge  pancakes  much 
undercooked.  They  are  exposed  for  sale  on  dirty  rugs  thrown 
over  inclined  planes  near  the  ovens.  I  ate  some  of  this 
bread  for  the  first  time  at  luncheon,  and  found  it  not  un- 
palatable. At  street  corners,  vendors  are  seated  beside  large 
bowls  filled  with  a  thick  brew  of  rice  or  flour,  surrounded  by 
spoons  and  smaller  bowls  set  on  trays  to  tempt  the  hungry. 
At  both  ends  of  the  main  street  there  are  glimpses  of  snow- 
mountains,   which   relieve  the  sordidness  of  this  shabby  town. 

Mr.  Moore  was  entertained  at  dinner  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  one  of  the  Persian  provinces.  On  his  arrival 
he  was  asked  at  what  hour  he  preferred  to  dine: 

It  was  then  about  8  and  I  was  very  hungry.  But,  remem- 
bering 1  had  heard  that  Persians  dined  about  11  o'clock  at 
night,  I  only  ventured  to  say :  whenever  his  servants  were 
ready.  After  a  considerable  time,  the  table  was  covered  with 
a  great  number  of  small  dishes:  raw  eggs,  small  cold  baked 
potatoes,  peeled  pomegranates,  nuts,  bread,  most — a  favorite 
Persian  dish  of  curds,  in  this  case  deliciously  flavored  with 
an  herb  like  estragor. ;  and  many  similar  appetizers.  These  I 
imagined  to  be  hors  d'auvres,  but  when — after  eating  a  little 
and  waiting  a  long  while — nothing  else  was  brought,  I  decided 
that    this    was    dinner    and    fell    to    once    more. 

Conversation  ensued  for  a  laborious  hour,  when,  Mr. 
Moore  writes: 

To  my  dismay,  the  servants  reappeared  at  11  o'clock  and 
cleared  the  table,  then  covered  it  with  a  linen  cloth.  They 
ne:;t  cut  the  flat  Persian  bread  into  strips,  which  they  laid 
along  the  edges  of  the  table ;  after  this  they  brought  in 
enough  dinner  for  ;i  regiment.  There  were  two  dishes  of 
everything,  one  for  the  governor  and  one  for  me,  certainly 
forty  all  told ;  enormous  platters  of  pilaw — the  Persian  na- 
tional dish  of  rice — variously  prepared,  a  kind  of  kidney  stew, 
potato  cakes  fried  after  being  dipped  in  egg  and  sprinkled 
with  rice,  a  stew  of  meat  and  spinach,  in  a  folded  flap  of 
bread  more  spinach,  in  a  second  bits  of  meat,  a  wonderful 
bowl  of  curds  and  parsley,  bowls  of  most,  and  at  each  corner 
of  the  table  chopped  parsley  with  a  piece  of  butter  in  the 
centre.  All  these  and  many  more  were  placed  on  the  table 
at  once,  to  be  eaten  as  whim  suggested.  In  my  honor  there 
were  plates  and  forks,  a  highly  European  innovation.  The 
governor  helped  himself  to  the  dishes  before  him,  and  I — 
watching  with  the  corner  of  an  anxious  eye — did  likewise, 
manfully  trying  to  forget  that  I  had  already  made  a  meal. 
The  Prophet's  inhibition  did  not  prevent  my  host  from  drink- 
ing some  excellent  Russian  cordials.  The  servants  were 
numerous  and  wonderfully  silent,  but  our  dinner  was  accom- 
panied by  a  jackal  wandering  outside  Nishapur  in  search  of 
food. 

Omar's  tomb  is  found  by  this  traveler  to  be  a  sordid 
and  neglected  ruin,  defiled  by  disrespectful  Muslims 
and  covered  by  no  "blowing  rose"  such  as  the  poet 
had  wished  for. 

The  Shah's  New  Year's  salam  is  a  mockery,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Moore,  so  little  pomp  and  dignity  remain, 
and  even  the  habitation  of  royalty  has  felt  the  chill 
hand  of  change : 

The  Royal  Palace  is  a  most  unattractive  place.  The  courts 
are  filled  with  painted  figures  of  cast-iron  ill  a  kind  of 
operatic  Romeo's  costume,  and  with  boys  of  gilt  iron  offering 
vermilion  cups  to  gilt  eagles.  The  tanks  are  stagnant  and 
shabby,  the  gardens  neglected.  The  rooms  arc  horrible  even 
for  one  of  those  monuments  of  bad  taste  called  Royal 
Palaces  ;  the  walls  are  covered  with  mirrors,  and  a  decora- 
tion made  of  small  pieces  of  mirror  set  in  elaborate  pat- 
terns, the  effect  reminding  one  of  a  wedding-cake.  The  fur- 
niture is  without  exception  European,  of  poor  quality  and 
worse  taste;  there  is  not  a  single  one  of  those  exquisite 
works  of  Persian  art  which  in  the  collections  of  Europe 
arouse  enthusiasm — not  so  much  as  a  fine  carpet.  Neither 
the  famous  Peacock  Throne — so  long  erroneously  thought  to 
he  the  one  built   for  the   Great   Moghal   and   looted   by    Nadir 

Shah nor  any  of  the  jewels  arc  now  exhibited.     Local  gossip 

believes  them  to  have  been  broken  up  and  sold  in  Europe 
by  the  present  government.      .      .      . 

'Tram  is  dead  and  all  his  rose,"  was  written  long 
ago.  Persia's  pomp  has  gone  the  way  of  the  glory  of 
Greece  and  Rome's  grandeur  undoubtedly,  and  Na- 
ture's way  of  decay  in  the  Orient  is  seldom  beautiful. 
What  charm  remains,  however,  in  Persia  has  been  de: 
picted  skillfully  by  Mr.  Moore  in  spite  of  his  disil- 
lusioned, grudging  attitude,  for  after  all  he  is  very 
much  of  an  artist. 

From  Moscow  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  By  Benja- 
min Burges  Moore.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons  ;  $3. 

For  a  distance  of  fully  three  miles  under  the  sea  the 
great  hematite  ore  bodies  of  Belle  Isle  are 
normal  times.     It  is  said  there  are  no  other 
posits  existing   comparable   in   extent   ol    a 
possibly  at  one  or  two  places  in  South 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Lot  and  Company. 
This  story  is  of  a  somewhat  lighter  build 
than  Mr.  Comfort's  earlier  works,  but  in  some 
respects  it  shows  a  more  matured  skill  and 
a  greater  power  to  describe  a  complex  situa- 
tion. It  is  the  story  of  a  young  man  called 
Bellairs,  who  joins  the  house  of  Lot  &  Com- 
pany  as  an  accountant.  Lot  &  Company  is 
an  old-established  firm  of  eminent  respect- 
ability, whose  employees  rarely  die  and  never 
resign.  But  Bellairs  discovers  that  the  place 
is  a  sort  of  whited  sepulchre  and  that  an 
unctuous  hypocrisy  is  habitually  used  to  pro- 
duce the  undoing  of  men.  And  so.  as  Bel- 
lairs does  not  wish  to  indurate  his  con- 
science, he  leaves. 

His  next  step  is  to  join  the  Jade  at  Sa- 
vannah. Stackhouse  is  the  captain,  and  in 
the  portrayal  of  Stackhouse  the  author  finds 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  unusual 
power  to  describe  the  weird  and  the  occult. 
Stackhouse  is  a  mountainous  man  of  Gar- 
gantuan appetites,  a  human  beast,  and  yet 
with  a  sort  of  fascination  about  him.  AYhen 
the  Jade  is  wrecked  Bellairs  escapes  in  a 
boat  with  Stackhouse,  a  young  clergyman  who 
is  a  good  deal  of  a  mystic,  and  a  mysterious 
woman  who  with  her  child  is  a  passenger  on 
the  ship.  Then  begins  the  really  tremendous 
part  of  the  story.  Stackhouse  goes  mad  in 
his  craving  for  liquor  and  finally  becomes 
obsessed  by  a  demon  and  dies  horribly.  The 
survivors  are  saved,  but  the  young  clergy- 
man whose  mystic  energies  have  been  the 
mainstay  of  the  party  dies  soon  after,  and  so 
the  woman  and  Bellairs  are  thrown  together 
in  the  way  that  has  only  one  ending.  But 
we  do  not  take  leave  of  them  until  Bellairs 
has  returned  to  Xew  York  and  settled  his 
account  wiih  Lot  &  Company,  who  have  ac- 
cused him  of  theft  for  the  way  in  which  he 
had   recovered  his   surety  money. 

Lct  &  Company.      By  Will  Levington   Comfort. 
Xew  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.25  net. 


The  Anvil  of  Chance. 
It  is  strange  how  many  stories  of  school 
life  are  written  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
pupil  and  how  few  from  that  of  the  master. 
But  Mr.  Chittenden,  who  is  himself  a  school- 
master, has  done  something  to  remedy  the 
deficiency.  He  describes  the  life  of  the 
schoolmaster  and  his  efforts  to  develop  the 
best  that  there  is  in  the  boys  under  his 
charge,  and  he  quite  successfully  casts  it  into 
the  form  of  a  novel.  There  is  the  proper 
allowance  of  sentiment,  and  the  story'  he- 
comes  positively  amusing  as  we  are  allowed 
an  insight  into  the  political  atmosphere  cre- 
ated by  the  masters"  wives.  Mr.  Chittenden 
writes  a  little  stiffly,  as  schoolmasters  usually 
do.  but  he  has  something  definite  to  say  and 
it    is   worth   saying. 

The  Anvil  of  Chance.     By  Gerald  Chittenden. 
Xew    York:    Longmans.    Green    &    Co.:    $1.35. 


writer  to  discover  the  whole  story  of  the 
crime.  He  visits  a  venerable  woman,  who 
tells  him  a  portion  of  it,  and  he  learns  the 
remainder  from  old  Malachi,  who  seems  to 
be  the  living  epitome  of  Irish  superstitions. 
It  would  hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  there  is  no  finer  study  of  this  section  of 
Irish  life  and  no  other  writer  who  has  better 
combined  its  romance  and  mysticism  and 
pathos. 

The  Passionate  Crime.  By  E.  Temple 
Thurston.  Xew  York:  D.  Appleton  S:  Co.;  $1.30 
net, 

Oscar  Lovell  Shafter. 
This  volume  of  biography,  diary,  and  letters 
is  edited  for  Emma  Shafter  Howard  by  Flora 
Haines  Loughhead.  Oscar  Lovell  Shafter  was 
horn  at  Athens,  Vermont,  in  1812,  and  he 
came  to  California  in  1854  and  became  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  successful  of  San 
Francisco  lawyers.  In  January,  1862,  he  took 
his  seat  as  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  California,  holding  this  position  un- 
til December.  1867,  when  he  resigned  on  ac- 
count of  failing  health.  He  went  abroad  to 
recuperate,  but  died  in  Italy  on  January  23, 
1873.  The  editorial  work  is  thoroughly  good 
and  the  illustrations  satisfactory. 

Life.  Diary,  and  Letters  of  Oscar  Lovell 
Shafter.  San  Francisco:  John  J.  Xewbegin;  $5 
net. 


tent  to  which  the  movement  is  distinguished 
by  the  energy  of  its  action  as  well  as  of  its 
thought.  The  author  leaves  the  general  im- 
pression that  feminism  is  more  intelligently 
directed  and  from  a  much  broader  basis  in 
Europe  than  in  America,  but  her  book  should 
certainly  be  read,  not  alone  for  its  facts,  but 
for  the  ability  with  which  they  have  been  set 
forth. 

Feminism  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia.  By 
Katharine  Anthony.  Xew  York:  Henrv  Holt  & 
Co.;    $1.25   net 


The  Renaissance. 


The  Passionate  Crime. 

The  charm  of  this  story  is  not  so  much  in 
the  story  itself  as  in  the  manner  of  its  telling. 
Mr.  Thurston  sets  himself  to  the  portrayal  of 
the  Irish  temperament  as  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Far  West,  and  before  we  reach  the 
last  page  we  suspect  him  of  a  belief  in 
fairies.  And  why  not  ?  Mr.  Yeats  believes 
in  fairies,  and  so  does  Mr.  Hewlett.  In  fact 
most  persons  of  discrimination  believe  in 
fairies. 

The  story  itself  concerns  the  murder  of 
Anna    Quartemaine    and    the    efforts    of    the 


This  fine  work  by  Count  Gobineau  has  en- 
joyed a  remarkable  popularity  in  Germany 
and  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  at 
last  it  is  made  available  to  English -reading 
students.  The  author  deals  with  the  years 
from  1485  to  1560.  and  he  does  this,  not  in 
the  more  usual  historical  way,  but  by  pre- 
senting us  with,  the  lives  of  individuals  of 
that  day — great  individuals  such  as  Savona- 
rola. Cesare  Borgia,  Julius  II,  Leo  X.  and 
Michael  Angelo,  and  of  some  lesser  people 
who  were  even  more  representative  of  the 
age.  The  result  is  a  composite  picture  that 
we  feel  to  be  of  extraordinary  fidelity.  That 
it  must  prove  to  be  of  extraordinary  interest 
to  the  intelligent  reader  is  unquestionable. 

The  Renaissance.  By  Arthur,  Count  Gobi- 
neau. English  edition  edited  by  Dr.  Oscar  Levy. 
Xew    York:    G.   P.    Putnam's   Sons. 


Napoleon's  Death  Mask. 

This   volume   is    writen    to    prove    that    the 

I   famous     death     mask     of     Xapoleon     usually 

,  credited  to   Dr.   Francesco  Antommarchi   was 

I  actually    the    work    of    Dr.    Francis    Burton. 

Antommarchi    was    an    Italian    surgeon    who 

happened    to    be    at    St.    Helena    during    Na- 

'  poleon's  captivity.     According  to  the  conten- 

j  tion   of  the  author  he  tried  to  make  a  death 

!  mask  of  the  emperor  and  failed.     Dr.  Burton 

'..  succeeded,    but    his    rival    secured    the    assist- 

j   ance    of    Mme.    Bertrand    and    obtained    pos- 

I  session  of  the  Burton  mask  and  passed  it  off 

j  as  his  own  work. 

The  author  seems  to  prove  his  contention, 
r  although  it  does  not  matter  much  who  made 
,  the  mask.  But  the  volume  of  some  two  hun- 
dred pages  contains  very  much  that  should 
not  pass  unnoticed  by  the  student  of  Xa- 
poleonic  lore.  The  author  has  pursued  his 
facts  assiduously  and  his  work  is  by  no 
means  so  slight  as  his  main  contention  might 
imply. 

The  Story  of  Napoleons  Death-Mask.  By 
G.  L.  de  St.  M.  Watson.  With  six  illustrations. 
Xew   York:  John   Lane   Company;    $2   net. 


The  French  Revolution. 
Mr.  Belloc  is  probably  a  closer  student  of 
the  French  Revolution  than  any  man  living, 
and  he  is  able  to  write  about  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  banish  the  century  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  greatest  social  upheaval  in  history. 
But  Mr.  Belloc  does  not  give  us  a  continuous 
narrative.  He  selects  some  of  the  more  dra- 
matic episodes  such  as  the  Revolt  of  the 
Commons,  the  Flight  to  Varennes,  the  Taking 
of  the  Tuileries,  the  Execution  of  the  King, 
and  the  Fall  of  the  Monarchy.  These  events 
have  been  described  a  hundred  times,  but  Mr. 
Belloc  manages  to  make  them  fresh  and  vivid, 
while  the  fifty  illustrations  from  contempo- 
rary prints  have  a  value  all  their  own. 

High  Lights  of  the  French  Revolution.  By 
Hilaire  Belloc  Xew  York :  The  Century  Com- 
pany;  $3   net. 


Feminism  in  Europe. 
Katharine  Anthony  is  right  when  she  says 
that  we  know  very  little  about  feminism  in 
Europe,  our  information  being  mainly  con- 
fined to  the  utterances  of  a  few  great  people. 
In  her  present  volume  she  devotes  herself  to 
Germany  and  Scandinavia,  and  certainly  we 
learn  with  some  surprise  of  the  advance  that 
feminism  has  made  in  Germany  and  the   ex- 


H  or  the  purpose  of  further  extend- 
ing our  growing  business  a  limited 
portion    of    our    Preferred    Stock    is 
offered    for    public    subscription. 


This  stock,  bearing  eight  (8%)  per 
cent,  is  secured  by  the  Assets  and 
Earnings  of  this  Company. 

The  proceeds  of  this  subscription 
are  to  be  used  in  the  further  de- 
veloping of  its  growing  business. 
Interest  is  payable  January  and 
July  of  each  year. 

For  literature  and  further  informa- 
tion write  or  call  at  our  general 
office. 

The  Owl  Drug  Co. 

R.  E.  MILLER,  President 


General  Office, 
611   Mission  St. 

San  Francisco. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
Under  the  title  of  "Reactions,"  John  J. 
Xewbegin  has  published  another  volume  of 
John  D.  Barry's  familiar  essays.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  a  discussion  of  "those  states  of 
feeling  and  attitudes  of  mind  that  find  ex- 
pression in  our  individual  qualities." 

Gomme  &  Marshall,  Xew  York,  have  pub- 
lished an  "Anthology  of  Magazine  Verse  fot 
1915,"  with  which  is  included  the  "Year  Book 
of  American  Poetry,"*  edited  by  William 
Stanley  Braitbwaite.  Those  who  will  wish  to 
know  what  American  poets  have  been  doing 
will  find  here  a  satisfying  record  as  well  as 
a  complete  proof  that  the  quality  of  Ameri- 
can verse  is  advancing. 

"First  Aid  in  Emergencies,"  by  Eldridge 
L.  Eliason,  A.  B..  M.  D.  (J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company;  $1.50  net),  is  a  book  of  thoroughly 
efficient  advice  on  all  the  maladies  and  in- 
juries that  require  speedy  attention.  It  is  a 
good  book  to  have  in  the  house  and  a  still 
better  one  as  a  companion  on  the  outing  trip. 
Xoihing  seems  to  be  omitted,  and  the  illustra- 
tions are  numerous  and  practical. 

Frank  C-  Mortimer  is  the  author  of  a 
dainty  little  volume  of  "Paragraphs  on  Thrift," 
;ust  published  by  the  Bankers*  Publishiug 
Company,  Xew  York.  We  are  not  at  all  sure 
that  thrift  is. a  good  thing  and  we  are  quite 
sure  that  we  have  no  predilections  in  that  di- 
rection, but  so  long  as  there  are  people  who 
wish  to  practice  thrift  it  is  well  that  they 
should  be  encouraged  by  such  bright  and 
clever  precepts. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Xot  so  many  years  ago  it  would  have  been 
assumed  that  a  college  class  in  French  able 
to  read  one  of  Balzac's  novels  could  rely  f 
upon  a  dictionary  for  all  needed  help  on  the 
meaning  of  words.  The  demand  for  vocabu- 
lary editions  has  increased  so  remarkably, 
however,  that  now  even  Balzac  must  be  sup- 
plied with  such  editorial  aid.  Recently  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.  published  a  vocabulary  edition  of 
Balzac's  popular  novel,  "Eugenie  Grandet," 
prepared  by  Professor  Jenkins  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

In  "The  Old  Order  Changeth,"  Archibald 
Marshall's  new  novel,  the  plot  centres  about 
the  Marquis  of  Meadshire,  the  last  of  an  old 
and  important  family,  who  is,  by  his  extrava- 
gance, forced  to  sell  his  estate  to  a  self-made 
man  of  millions.  The  contrast  of  the  old 
aristocracy  of  birth  and  the  new  aristocracy 
of  money  is  cleverly  brought  out.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.  are  the  publishers. 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  has  recently 
added  to  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  a 
volume  of  addresses  by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot 
entitled  "The  Training  for  an  Effective  Life." 
Xo  one  is  better  able  than  Dr.  Eliot  to  speak 
with  authority  on  the  qualities  that  make  for 
z  serviceable  and  honorable  life. 

A  special  American  edition  of  F.  S.  Oli- 
ver's "Ordeal  by  Battle,"  now  in  its  twenty- 
third  thousand  in  England,  has  been  prepared 
and  placed  on  sale  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. Theodore  Roosevelt,  for  example,  said : 
"In  its  practical  teachings  the  best  book  that 
this  war  has  produced  is  Oliver's  'Ordeal  by 
Battle."  '* 

One  of  the  season's  noteworthy  books  is 
"Young  Hilda  at  the  Wars,"  by  Arthur  H. 
Gleason,  published  by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company.     Coming  from  the  pen  that  wrote 
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JERUSALEM $1.35 

Br  Selma  Lagerlof. 

LOT  &  COMPAXY 125 

By  Will  Levirnjton  Comfort. 

MAKING  A  MAX 125 

By  William  Greer  Harrison. 

MR.  MARX'S  SECRET 1.35 

By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

STRANGERS'  WEDDING 1.15 

By  W.L.George. 
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All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


B  OOK-P  LATES 

The  artistic  book-plate  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  library  and  evidences  good  taste-  It  makes 
a  delightful  gift.  We  have  specialized  on  this 
phast;  of  designing  and  are  prepared  to  produce 
work  of  a  high  order.  Preliminary  sketches  pre- 
pared without  charge.  Write  us  for  information, 
or  call  at 

THE  SEQUOYAH  STUDIO 

Offices  at  606  The  Federal  Realty  Bldg,  Oakland 


BOOKS  WANTED 

The  Best  Cash  Price  paid  for  books  of  every 
description  in  any  quantity. 

Fine  sets,  entire  libraries,  single  volumes, 
school  and  text  books,  etc. 

Call,  write  or  phone  for  buyer. 

THE  HOLMES  BOOK  CO. 

152  Kearny  Street  Phone  Donglas  5046 


those  tenderly  exquisite  volumes.  "The  Spirit 
of  Christmas"  and  "Love,  Home,  and  the  In- 
ner Life,3'  the  contrast  in  titles  is  significant 
of  the  times  we  live  in.  Mr.  Gleason's  new 
book  describes  the  experiences  of  himself  and 
his  wife  during"  a  year's  ambulance  service 
on  the  Belgian  battle  front.  Mrs.  Gleason 
was  decorated  for  bravery  by  King  Albert  in 
person  and  figures  in  the  book  as  Hilda,  the 
heroine,  and  is  a  gallant  figure  of  an  Ameri- 
can  girl   at  the   front. 

The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company  an- 
nounces for  immediate  publication  "The  Vic- 
torious Attitude,"  by  Orison  S-  Harden,  Dr. 
Harden  regards  this  as  one  of  his  most  im- 
portant books.  It  should  rival  in  popularity 
his  "Peace,  Power,  and  Plenty,"  which  is 
nearing  its  fiftieth  thousand.  The  same  pub- 
lisher has  in  press  a  new  edition  from  new 
plates  of  "Just  Be  Glad,"  by  Christian  D. 
Larson. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Jerusalem. 

Selma  Lagerlof  is  one  of  those  writers,  un- 
spoiled by  success,  who  add  to  their  literal y 
reputation  by  a  conscientious  care  that  is  be- 
yond all  praise.  Certainly  this  is  the  best 
story  that  has  come  from  a  most  competent 
pen,  a  story  that  combines  portraiture,  pho- 
tography, and  idealism  to  a  rare  and  grati- 
fying extent. 

'"Jerusalem"  is  a  story  of  Swedish  life  in 
the  village  of  Dnlecarlia,  and  the  scene  is 
laid  some  time  in  the  last  century,  when  new 
religious  and  social  ideas  -were  saturating  the 
world  and  shaking  human  minds  from  their 
anchorage.  The  central  idea  of  the  story  is 
the  resolve  of  a  number  of  the  villagers  to 
forsake  their  homes  and  to  establish  a  re 
ligious  settlement  in  Falestiue.  and  while  its 
greatest  chanr.  is  in  its  depiction  of  Swedisn 
village  life  the  events  of  the  actual  pilgrimage 
are  of  the  most  dramatic  kind.  We  have  the 
severely  orthodox  pastor  who  is  careful  to 
preach  of  nothing  but  the  divine  government 
of  the  world,  but  perhaps  a  still  stronger  pic- 
ture is  that  of  the  schoolmaster  who  opens  a 
mission  room  and  finds  to  his  dismay  that  u 
becomes  a  centre  for  heterodoxies  of  the  most 
disquieting    kind. 

,\n  enterprise  such  as  that  of  a  migration 
to  the  Holy  Land  necessarily  means  a  re- 
arrangement of  individual  lives  and  a  break- 
ing of  ties,  and  this  gives  the  author  her 
opportunity  for  a  fine  display  of  romantic 
imagination.  Sometimes  love  triumphs  over 
religion  and  sometimes  religion  triumphs  over 
love,  and  sometimes  theyr  are  mutually  com- 
patible, but  we  are  never  allowed  to  lose 
sight  of  the  probabilities,  and  perhaps  it 
would  be  true  to  say  that  we  never  wander 
far  from  a  recognition  of  ourselves  and  of 
the  motives  that  belong  to  the  foundations  of 
human  nature.  The  story  is  not  only  written 
with  extraordinary  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing, but  with  a  certain  dramatic  orderliness 
that  suggests  a  stage  play.  Selma  Lagerlof 
has  never  written  anything  better,  and  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  she  ever  can,  but  she  has 
shown  such  a  capacity  to  advance  that  it 
would  be  rash  to  predict. 

Tfrcsalem.  By  Selma  Lagerlof.  New  York: 
Doubleday,    Page  &   Co.;    $1.35    net. 


All  About  Music. 

There  are  many  people  who  are  fond  of 
music  and  who  attend  concerts  who  have 
never  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  c£ 
music  and  who  experience  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining accurate  but  not  too  technical  in- 
formation on  a  variety  of  musical  topics. 
For  these  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more 
useful  and  acceptable  volume  than  that  pre- 
pared by  Arthur  Elson  under  the  title,  "The 
Book  of  Musical   Knowledge." 

The  subject  matter  is  well  proportioned 
and  excellently  arranged  and  an  amazing 
mass  of  interesting  information  has  been 
gathered  together.  The  first  part  of  the  book 
deals  with  the  evolution  of  music,  and  deals 
in  successive  chapters  with  primitive  music, 
the  music  of  Greece  and  Rome,  early  Chris- 
tian music,  the  minstrels,  and  coming  down 
to  modern  times,  the  schools  of  counterpoint 
and  of  the  harmonic  style. 

The  second  part  deals  with  the  great  com- 
posers and  constitutes  an  excellent  set  of 
musical  biographies.  They  are  not  only  valu- 
able for  reference,  but  make  delightful  reading, 
dealing  both  with  the  personal  history  and  the 
works  of  each  of  the  famous  composers  and 
many  who  were  less  famous.  The  modern 
schools     of     Germany,     France,     Russia,     and 


Scandinavia  are  dealt  with  and  a  chapter  is 
devoted  to  America,  San  Franciscans  will 
be  interested  in  the  tribute  paid  to  Henry 
Hadley  as  one  of  the  foremost  composers  this 
country   has   produced. 

Musical  iorm  is  the  subject  of  the  third 
part  and  a  mass  of  interesting  material,  his- 
torical and  technical,  is  brought  together  in 
chapters  dealing  with  melody  and  apprecia- 
tion, the  sonata  forms,  orchestral  forms,  and 
the  like.  A  fifth  part  is  devoted  to  a  de- 
scription of  the  history,  character,  and  use 
nl  all  the  musical  instruments  used  in  an  or- 
chestra, while  a  final  part  deals  with  a  va- 
riety of  miscellaneous  musical  topics  such  as 
orchestration,  conducting,  and  acoustics,  and 
includes  some  account  of  famous  pianists, 
violinists,  and  singers.  The  value  of  the  book 
is  much  enhanced  by  two  appendices,  the  one 
being  a  glossary  of  musical  terms,  and  the 
other  a  bibliographical  outline  of  a  course  of 
study  following  the  general  subjects  treated 
:n  the  book. 

The  Book  of  Musical  Knowledge.  By  Arthur 
Elson.     Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;   $3.50 

not. 


Making  a  Man. 
This  is  a  book  that  should  not  be  over- 
lojked  by  the  athlete.  Mr.  William  Greer 
Harrison  was  for  many  years  the  president  of 
the  Olympic  Club,  and  that  he  was  a  particu- 
larly competent  president  is  shown  by  this 
intelligent  manual  of  physical  training.  It 
overlooks  nothing  and  its  counsel  is  invari- 
ably sane  2nd  helpful,  not  only  to  the  ath- 
lete, but  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  make 
the  best  of  his  body.  The  illustrations  are 
numerous    and   good. 

Making   a    Man.      By    William    Greer    Harrison. 
San    Francisco:    H.    S.    Crocker    Company;    $1.25. 


New  Books  Received. 

First  Aid  in  Emergencies.  By  Eldridge  L- 
Eliason,  A.  B.,  M.  D.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott    Company;    $1.50    net. 

Intended  as  a  "help  to  humanity." 

Allward.      By     E.     S.      Stevens.      New     York: 
Dodd,   Mead  &  Co.;   $1.35   net. 
A  story  of  gipsy  life. 

From  Moscow  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  By  Ben- 
jamin Burges  Moore.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sens;  $3  net. 

The  journal  of  a  traveler  in  Turkestan  and 
Persia. 

Ethical  Readings  from  the  Bible.  By  Har- 
riet L.  Keeler,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  and  Laura  H. 
Wild,  B.  D.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Selected  verses  from  the  Bible  for  school  use. 

Stories  of  Thrift  for  Young  Americans.  By 
Myron  T.  Pritchard  and  Grace  A.  Turkington. 
New   York:    Charles   Scribner's  Sons. 

Useful    studies   for    ambitious    boys   and    girls. 

Colors  of  War.  By  Robert  Crozier  Long. 
New  York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.50  net. 

A  book  about  the  war  dealing  chiefly  with 
Russia. 

Fighting  France.  By  Edith  Wharlon.  New 
York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons;   $1   net. 

From  Dunkerque  to  Bel  fort.  A  record  of  ex- 
periences and  impressions. 

Making  a  Man.  By  William  Greer  Harrison. 
San  Francisco :  H.  S.  Crocker  Company ;  $1.25 
net. 

An  illustrated  manual  of  athletics. 
■*♦»• 

Dufneld  Sz  Co.  have  recently  taken  over 
from  the  Macmillan  Company  the  two  books 
by  Henry  Rutgers  Marshall  entitled  "Instinct 
and  Reason"  and  "Consciousness."  The  price 
of  these  books  is  the  same  as  before.  Mr. 
Marshall's  new  book,  "War  and  the  Ideal  of 
Peace,"  has  recently  gone  into  a  second  edi- 
tion. 
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CURRENT   VERSE. 


Remarks  About  Kings. 
(God  said,  "I  am  tired  of  kings." — Emerson.) 
God   said,   "I   am   tired  of  kings," 
But   that  was  a  long  while  ago; 
And    meantime    man    said,    "Xo — ■ 
I   like  their  looks  in  their  robes  and   rings." 
So    he  crowned  a    few   more. 

And    they    went    on    playing    the    game    as    before. 
Fighting   and    spoiling    things. 

Man    said,    "I    am   tired    of  kings. 
Sons   of   the    robber    chiefs   of   yore; 
They  make  me   pay   for  their  lust  and   their   war; 
I  am  the  puppet,  they  pull  the  strings; 
The    blood    of    my    heart    is    the    wine    they    drink. 
I   will  govern  myself  for  a  while,  I  think, 
And    see    what   that   brings." 

Then   God,   who   made   the  6rst   remark,    smiled    in 
the  dark.  — Percy  MacKaye. 


Old  Gray  Squirrel. 
A  great  while  ago,   there  was  a  schoolboy. 

He  lived  in  a  cottage  by  the  sea. 
And   the  very    first   thing   be  could    remember 

Was  the  rigging  of  the  schooners  by  the  quay. 

He    could    watch    them,    when   he  awoke,    from    his 
window, 

With  the  tall  cranes  hoisting  out  the  freight. 
And  be  used  to  think  of  shipping  as  a  sea-cook, 

And  sailing  to  the  Golden  Gate. 

For    he   used    to    buy   the  yellow    penny   dreadfuls, 
And  read  them  where  he  fished  for  conger-eels, 

And  listened  to  the  lapping  of  the  water. 
The   green  and   oily   water  round   the  keels. 

There  were  trawlers  with  their  shark-mouthed  flat- 
fish, 
And   red   nets  hanging  out   to   dry. 
And    the   skate  the   skipper   kept   because   he   liked 
'em, 
And  landsmen  never  knew  the  fish  to  fry. 

There  were  brigantines  with  timber  out  of  Norro- 
way. 
Oozing  with  the  sirups  of  the  pine. 
There  were  rusty  dusty  schooners  out  of  Sunder- 
land, 
And  ships  of  the  Blue  Cross  line. 

And  to  tumble  down  a  hatch  into  the  cabin 
Was  better  than  the  best  of  broken  rules; 

For    the    smell    of    'em    was    a    like    a    Christmas 
dinner. 
And  the  feel  of  'em  was  like  a  box  of  tools. 

And,   before  he  went  to  sleep  in  the  evening, 
The  very   last  thing  that   he  could   see 

Was  the  sailor-men  a-dancing  in  the  moonlight 
By  the  capstan  that  stood  upon  the  quay. 

He   is  perched  upon  a  high  stool  in  London, 

The  Golden  Gate  is  very  far  away. 
They    caught    him,    and    they    caged    him,    like    n 
squirrel. 

He   is  totting   up  accounts,   and  going  grav. 

He    will    never,    never,    never   sail    to    'Frisco. 

But  the  very  last  thing  that   he  will  see 
Will   be  sailor-men   a-dancing  in    the  sunrise 

By   the  capstan   that  stands  upon   the  quay.    .    .    . 

To  the  tune  of  an  old  concertina, 

By   the  capstan   that  stands  upon  the  quay. 

— A  If  red    Noyes. 


For  Morfydd. 

It  would  not  be  far  for  us  two  to  go  back  to  the 
age  of  bronze: 

Then  you  were  a  King's  daughter;  your  father 
had  curraghs  a  score; 

A  herd  of  horses;  good  tillage  upon  the  face  of 
four  hills; 

And  clumps  of  cattle  beyond  them,  their  herds- 
men   rough-browed   kern. 

And  I  was  good  at  the  bow,  but  had  no  men  and 
no    herds, 

And  your  father  would  have  bestowed  you  one 
day  on  some  unrenowned 

Ulysses,  or  on  a  strong  King  to  whom  they  after- 
ward  raised 

Three  stones  as  high  as  the  elk's  head  {this 
cromlech,   maybe,   where   we   sit  I . 

How    fair   you    were  when    you   walked   beside    the 

old    forest  trees! 
So   fair  that  I   thought  you  would  change  and    fly 

away  as  a  swan! 
And    then    we   were   mates    for   play,    and   then    all 

eagle  you  grew 
To    drive    me    to    range   the    tempest — King's    child 

of  the  hero-age! 

I  called  three  times  as  an  owl;  through  the  gap 
where  the  herdsmen  watched 

You  ran,  and  we  climbed  the  height  where  the 
brackens  pushed  at  our  knees; 

And  we  lay  where  the  brackens  drew  the  earth- 
smell   out  of   the  earth. 

And  we  journeyed  and  baffled  the  fighters  of  three 
ill-wishing    Kings. 

It  would  not  be  far  for  us  two  to  go  back  to  the 

age  of  bronze! 
The   fire  left  by  the  nomads  is  lone  as  a  burning 

ship! 
We  eat  them  as  we  pass  by,  the  green,   sweet  ear? 

of  the  corn! 
At    last    a    King    and    I    save    a   good    clan    from    a 

dragon's  spleen! 

Pieces  of  amber  I  brought  you,  big  as  a  bowman's 

thumbs; 
Trumpets    I    iet't    beside    you.    wrought    when    the 

smiths  had  ell  art: 
A  dancing  biid  that   I   caught  yon — they   are   back 

in   the   age   of   bronze; 
I  give  what  I  made  and    found  a  caught — a   score 

of  songs! 

— Padraic  Colum,  in  British  Rci  lew. 


Origin  of  Word  "Jehovah." 
An  interesting  feature  in  "The  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  Light  of  Today,"  by  William 
Frederic  Bade,  professor  of  Old  Testament 
literature  and  Semitic  languages  in  the  Pa- 
cific Theological  Seminary,  is  the  following 
explanation  ot  the  word  "Jehovah":  "The 
name  'Jehovah'  is  of  recent  origin.  It  wa< 
quite  unknown  in  antiquity.  As  G.  F.  Moore 
has  shown,  it  occurs  for  the  first  time  spo- 
radically in  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
word  arose  in  a  peculiar  way.  Until  some 
centuries  after  the  Christian  era  the  text  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  was  written  with  con- 
sonants only.  The  name  of  the  Deity,  there- 
fore, was  written  with  the  four  consonants 
'JHYH.'  As  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  a  spoken 
tongue,  words  written  consonantally  begun  to 
present  difficulties  to  readers.  This  fact  led 
to  the  invention  of  systems  of  vowel  points, 
which  were  written  under  and  above  the  con- 
sonants. Long  before  the  invention  of  vowel 
points  it  had  become  customary",  on  account 
of  superstitious  dread  of  the  name  of  the 
Deity,  to  read  'Adonay'  ( Lord)  wherever 
'JHVH'  occurred.  To  indicate  this  fact  the 
vowels  of  'Adonay'  were  connected  with  the 
consonants  'JHVH,'  the  short  'A'  of  'Adonay' 
by  a  regular  change  becoming  'e*  when  con- 
nected with  the  consonant  'J-'  Persons  igno- 
rant of  the  purpose  of  the  vowels  began  to 
read  them  with  the  consonants  and  thus  the 
preposterous  hybrid  'Je-HoVaH*  arose."  Pro- 
lessor  Bade's  work  is  published  by  the  Hough- 
ton Mifliin  Company. 


How  the  servant  question  is  handled  in 
Germany  is  well  told  in  George  Stuart  Ful- 
lerton's  new  book.  "Germany  of  Today,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Company :  "In 
Bavaria,  if  I  wish  to  get  ride  of  a  servant,  I 
must  give  her  notice  on  or  before  the  15th 
of  the  month,  the  notice  to  take  effect  on  the 
first  of  the  month  following.  I  must  allow 
the  servant,  in  the  two  weeks  intervening,  a 
certain  number  of  outings  to  look  for  an- 
other place.  If  I  delay  my  notice  until  the 
16th,  I  must  tolerate  the  unwelcome  domestic 
for  six  weeks  longer.  Should  I  prefer  to 
get  rid  of  her  at  any  price,  I  must  pay  her, 
not  merely  her  wages,  but  also  a  sum  to 
cover  her  board  and  lodging  up  to  the  legal 
date.  Such  legal  provisions  may  easily  be 
an  annoyance  to  the  employer.  It  is  not  all 
employees  who  seem  to  deserve  so  much  con- 
sideration. But  it  is  surely  better  that  the 
well-to-do  should  suffer  some  inconvenience 
than  that  those  who  have  their  daily  bread 
to  earn  should  run  the  risk  of  being  brought 
to  distress." 


Heating  Comfort 

Convenience  and 
Economy  with 
a  Gas  Furnace 

Save  on  Fuel  Cost, 

Eliminate  Dirt  and 
Labor. 


With  a  single  register  Gas  Floor 
Furnace  of  great  heating  capacity 
we  are  frequently  able  to  heat  an 
entire  house  by  means  of  circulat- 
ing the  warm,  fresh  air  to  different 
rooms.  This  obviates  tearing  up 
floors  and  walls  for  registers  and 
pipes.  Cold  air  intakes  on  all  four 
sides  of  the  combustion  chamber 
not  only  render  it  absolutely  safe, 
but  furnish  a  wonderful  circulation 
to  all  parts  of  the  rooms.  Indirect 
heat.  All  fumes  vented.  Cheaply 
and  easily  installed.  Call  or  send 
for  our  heating  engineers. 

TRY  THE  NEW  WAY 
It's  Better. 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

445  SUTTER  STREET 
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'TWIN  BEDS." 


Everybody  who  appreciated  "So  Long 
Letty"  will  probably  enjoy  "Twin  Beds,"  al- 
though it  should  be  added  that  there  are  no 
such  clever  specialists  in  the  newer  piece 
as  there  are  in  "So  Long  Letty."  The  play, 
in  fact,  scarcely  calls  for  it.  It  is  all  a  whirl 
of  action;  or  rather,  the  last  two  acts  more 
principally  supply  the  numerous  happenings 
that  are  dove-tailed  together  so  neatly  as  to 
make  up  the  farcical  mosaic  of  the  play. 

The  first  act  is  more  particularly  given  up 
to  establishing  conditions  in  the  mind  of  the 
auditor:  a  jealous  young  husband,  a  pretty, 
pleasure-loving  young  wife,  a  too-ardently  ad- 
miring operatic  tenor,  who,  with  his  suspicious 
and  dominating  spouse,  lives  in  the  same 
apartment  house ;  another  couple  of  subordi- 
nate interest,  and  so  on.  Everybody  resolves 
to  move,  in  the  first  act,  jealous  partners  de- 
siring to  prevent  meetings  between  their  at- 
tractive mates,  and  the  too-fascinating  spouses 
of  other  couples  dwelling  in  the  same  apart- 
ment house. 

It  wasn't  so  very  funny,  for  in  two  shakes 
we  detected  evidences  of  long-run-itis,  the 
automatic  delivery,  the  curious  singing  tones, 
a  mechanical  fixity  of  gesture,  and  the  in- 
ability to  bring  out,  by  proper  emphasis,  the 
natural  meaning  of  the  text,  symptoms  that 
players  show  when  they  have  been  repeating 
the  same  lines  for  so  many  months  that  na- 
ture comes  to  their  relief  and  makes  them 
meaningless  to  them. 

However,  in  the  second  act  it  was  different. 
The  farce  was  on,  in  full  swing.  All  the 
trained  ingenuity  of  farce-writers  was  exerted 
by  Margaret  Mayo  and  Salsbury  Field  to 
piece  numerous  big  and  little  incidents  to- 
gether in  such  a  way  as  to  make  an  over- 
whelmingly funny  total.  If  an  impatient 
boy-husband,  accustomed  to  having  his  so- 
licitous bride  wait  on  him  by  inches,  dis- 
gustedly throws  from  him  the  wrong  shoe, 
or  the  tail  of  a  coat  dangles  carelessly  over 
the  edge  of  the  laundry  basket,  do  not  im- 
agine that  these  slight  evidences  mean  noth- 
ing; far  from  it.  Each  is  an  important  and 
highly-colored  pebble  in  the  skillfully  ar- 
ranged mosaic,  and  cuts  quite  a  figure. 

The  twin  beds  are  a  fancy  of  the  young 
wife,  who  wishes  to  be  up  to  date  and  have 
all  the  appointments  of  her  bedchamber  very 
smart  and  trig.  I  notice,  by  the  way,  that 
the  press  agent,  anxious  not  to  antagonize  the 
ultra-respectable  clientele  by  this  slightly 
alarming  title,  always  tacks  on  the  word 
"clean"  to  his  list  of  adjectives,  keeping,  at 
the  same  time,  a  wary  eye  on  those  cheerful 
citizens  who  like  just  a  soupcon — or  perhaps 
more— of  suggestiveness  to  flavor  the  line  of 
merry  drama  that  they  particularly  affect. 
As  a  result  the  heedful  press  agent  has 
smoothed  down  the  bristling  quills  of  the  one 
and  excited  the  pleasant  anticipations  of  the 
other.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Both  should  be 
satisfied.  You  can  draw  either  the  matter- 
of-fact  or  the  suggestive  inference,  as  your 
mind  and  taste  impel.  The  jokes  are  funny 
without  being  necessarily  suggestive,  and  the 
suggestiveness  is  of  the  "So  Long  Letty" 
kind,  not  rank  enough  to  hurt  anybody.  Like 
"So  Long  Letty"  there  is  a  lot  of  domestic 
atmosphere  in  "Twin  Beds";  the  atmosphere, 
as  the  title  implies,  of  the  bedroom.  One  al- 
most scents  the  steam  of  the  bathroom  in  the 
last  act,  and  suggestions  of  the  laundry  and 
the  cleaner  are  in  evidence.  But  I  think  that 
it  was  from  "The  Bride,"  the  one-act  play 
that  we  saw  here  during  the  Holbrook  Blinn 
season,  that  Miss  Mayo  drew  her  inspiration. 
There  is  no  plagiarism  in  "Twin  Beds" ;  not 
a  whit.  The  ingenious  scheme  of  things  is 
quite  original.  "The  Bride"  is  comedy  and 
"Twin  Beds"  is  farce.  "The  Bride"  depends 
for  its  effects  on  fine  acting,  "Twin  Beds"  on 
ingenious  invention  and  whirlwind  action. 
The  heroine  of  "The  Bride"  was  a  self- 
seeking  and  conscienceless  little  schemer, 
while  Harry  Hawkins'  young  wife  is  a  typical, 
heedless,  butterfly  American  girl  who  is  per- 
icctly  straight,  while  inspiring  in  the  breast 
of  every  male  foreigner  that  dangles  around 
attrac.ive  femininity  suspicious  that  she 
wouldn't  mind  walking,  just  a  little,  for  his 
sweef  sake,  out  of  the  straight  path.  No ; 
but  Jargarct  Mayo,  probably  recognized  the 
posrbilities  that  lay  in  utilizing,  to  an  allow- 
able extent,  the  situation  in  "The  Bride" 
which   developed  by   the   concealment  of  the 

ire's  various  admirers  in  the  bridal  bower, 


while  the  bridegroom  innocently  walked  over 
red-hot  stones  without  being  aware  of  it. 
Margaret  Mayo  probably  said  to  herself,  "I 
could  construct  a  rich  farcical  situation  out 
of  that,  with  American  moderns  for  my  per- 
sonages." And  she— or  they,  for  she  and 
Mr.  Field  are  collaborators — did.  Only  you 
must  remember  that  "Twin  Beds"  is  farce, 
and  not  comedy,  and  to  enjoy  farce  you  must 
have  a  taste  for  it. 

The  young  wife's  desire  for  twin  beds  made 
it  possible,  without  impropriety,  for  Signor 
Monti  to  enter  the  wrong  apartment  and  the 
bedroom  of  his  absent  neighbor,  whose 
pajamas  and  couch  he  appropriated  under  the 
conviction  that  they  were  his  own.  And  of 
course  he  was  equally  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  the  sleeping,  recumbent  form  in  the  ad- 
jacent bed  twin  to  the  one  he  occupied  was 
that  of  the  charming  and  desirable  Mrs. 
Hawkins  instead  of  his  terrifying  and  magis- 
terial spouse.  This  is  where  "twin  beds" 
comes  in,  as  was  indignantly  pointed  out 
later  in  the  play  by  the  incensed  partner  of 
pretty  Mrs.  Hawkins. 

Well,  well.  I  must  pull  up.  One  could 
ramble  on  for  hours  writing  of  the  ingenious 
trifles  that  make  up  the  sum  of  human  things 
in  "Twin  Beds."  But  I  will  sum  up  by  say- 
ing that  those  for  whom  it  was  more  particu- 
larly written  are  married  couples,  especially 
young  ones.  They  are  what  make  up  the 
majority  of  the  evening  audiences  in  the  the- 
atres. They  like  plays  and  theatrical  enter- 
tainment and  magazine  stories  bearing  on 
their  experiences.  They  live  in  apartment 
houses,  and  dance  the  tango,  and  have  twin 
beds,  and  share  their  double-entendre  jokes, 
and 'get  jealous,  and  quarrel,  and  kiss  and 
make  up.  You  could  detect  the  personal 
sound  in  the  laughter  with  which  they  greeted 
the  amusing  points  in  the  play.  Looking 
around  the  theatre,  which  seemed  to  be  filled 
to  the  doors,  one  could  almost  ticket  them 
off  by  their  manner  of  greeting  the  jokes  and 
allusions. 

The  characters  in  the  play  require  merely 
everyday,  good-looking  young  players  for  their 
impersonation,  except  that  representing  the 
foreign  Signor  Monti  was  a  much  greater  tax 
on  the  cleverness  of  the  impersonator,  while 
the  part  of  Irish  Norah  also  called  for 
greater  powers  in  light  comedy  than  the  char- 
acters of  the  chiffony  wives  and  the  adoring 
or  rebellious  husbands.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  scene  in  which  the  audience  hung  with 
richest  relish  upon  the  doings  of  Signor  Monti 
was  when  that  inebriated  individual  was  go- 
ing through  a  series  of  motions  all  carefully 
laid  out  for  him  by  the  two  playwrights.  For 
the  audience  was  delightedly  absorbed  in 
watching  a  very  drunken  man  undress  him- 
self and  re-clothe  himself  in  his — no,  his 
neighbor's — paj  am  as,  clinging,  all  the  while, 
determinedly  to  his  hat  and  his  umbrella.  It 
was  very,  very  funny.  We  all  laughed  till 
we  wept.  1  really  think  I'd  like  to  see  that 
scene  all  over  again.  However,  Mr.  Paul 
Porcasi  displayed  very  competent  powers  as  a 
farceur,  and  was  especially  successful  in  be- 
stowing the  pronounced  Italianism  required  in 
the   role. 

Miss  Eleanor  Wilton  was  so  successful  in 
her  impersonation  of  the  disdainful  Milesian 
who  waited  haughtily  upon  the  Hawkinses  that 
I  wondered  if  she  was  a  later  acquisition  in 
the  company.  She  displayed  no  symptoms 
whatever  of  the  dread  disease  from  which  the 
rest  of  the  company  was  suffering,  and  there 
was  such  a  freshness  and  ardor  to  her  bel- 
ligerency, such  a  windy  depth  and  height  to 
the  emphasis  with  which  she  bearded  the  in- 
censed Hawkins  in  his  den  that  I  looked  on 
the  programme  for  a  name  more  widely 
known   to   fame. 

Marian  Lord  was  evidently  selected  on  ac- 
count of  a  full  and  ample  presence,  looks,  of 
course,  and  a  big,  dominating  voice.  But  the 
role  is  actor-proof,  the  lines  and  situations 
being  nuts  to  the  average  player.  However. 
this  actress  also  showed  less  of  a  suggestion 
of  mechanical  repetition  in  the  delivery  of 
her  lines,   and  was  quite  satisfactory. 

Juliette  Day  and  Morrill  Morrison  were  the 
two  who  couldn't  let  us  forget  how  long  they 
had  been  filling  the  roles.  Juliette  Day  in 
particular  was  an  offender  in  several  re- 
spects. She  took  refuge  in  a  sort  of  rhythm, 
and  half  sung  her  lines,  and  her  mannerisms 
with  her  gestures,  especially  the  innumerable 
repetitions  of  that  meaningless  one  of  extend- 
ing then  crooking  her  arm  and  her  forefinger 
simultaneously  became  almost  irritating.  But 
in  respect  to  daintiness  of  face,  figure,  and 
general  attractions  Miss  Day  is  a  good  selec- 
tion for  the  role.  In  her  evening  dress,  her 
house  costumes,  and  her  bedroom  neglige  she 
displayed  that  familiar  daintiness  of  the  prod- 
igal American  girl  who  thinks  nothing  is  too 
good  with  which  to  deck  her  fair  body;  and 
I  do  not  doubt  that  wifeless  youths  in  the 
audience  envied  "Oh  Harry !"  the  blossoms 
he   culled   from  her   lips.    - 

Morrill  Morrison  was  no  doubt  selected 
partly  on  account  of  his  fresh,  pink  comeli- 
ness. His  athletic  youth  was  offered  as  a 
pleasant  foil  to  the  dark  and  sallow  attrac- 
tions of  Monti,  and  really  the  youth  was 
quite  too  dizzily,  irreproachably  good-looking 
when  the  blue  satin  trimmings  of  his  dressing- 


gown  enhanced  his  neat-featured  beauty,  and 
the  pinkiness  of  his  fair  skin.  Mr.  Morrison 
had  so  much  gusty  vehemence  to  express  in 
bis  lines  that  he  couldn't  always  get  off  the 
track,  but  when  he  had  straight  speeches  fall 
to  his  share,  there  was  the  familiar  index  to 
the  long-runner,  a  curious  meaninglessness  to 
the  words  he  uttered,  the  vitality  due  to  a 
dramatic  response  to  the  sentiments  he  ut- 
tered having  been  long  since  ironed  out  of 
him. 

Editha  Maxham  and  William  Weston,  in 
the  roles  of  the  third  couple,  compete  the  list 
of  players;  a  rather  small  cast,  but  there  is 
so  much  action  in  the  play  that  I  don't  believe 
the  principal  performers  have  to  bother  about 
physical  exercise. 


SUNDAY'S  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 


It  would  be  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor 
to  allow  a  spirit  of  levity  to  crop  up  on  a 
programme  containing  a  symphony.  Mr. 
Hertz,  however,  observes  les  convenances, 
and  although  the  programme  of  January  7th 
and  9th  formed  quite  a  radical  contrast  with 
that  of  January  14th,  still,  by  eliminating  the 
symphony  the  musical  conventions,  or  the  ad- 
herents  of  them,    were   appeased. 

It  was  really  a  magnificent  programme  in 
several  respects.  For  one  thing,  the  note  of 
originality  that  it  struck ;  for  another,  the 
tactfulness  of  the  German  leader  planned  a 
national  variety  to  the  music  by  having  rep- 
resented on  the  programme  composers  from 
France,  England,  and  Russia,  thus  demon- 
strating that  war  antagonisms  do  not  exist  in 
the  world  of  art;  and,  in  the  third  place,  the 
orchestra  rose  so  superbly  to  the  demands  made 
upon  it  that,  in  the  matter  of  the  execution 
alone  of  the  great  body  of  instrumentalists, 
the  concert  was  a  memorable  affair.  Mr. 
Hertz's  actual  ability  to  perform  on  the  ma- 
jority of  instruments  used  in  an  orchestra 
gives  him  an  additional  mastery  over  his  men, 
whose  attitude  to  him  supplies  further  testi- 
mony as  to  his  qualities  of  leadership.  His 
volcanic  energy,  the  ardor  with  which  he 
abandons  himself  to  the  holy  ecstasy  of  inter- 
preting, as  far  as  he  can,  every  shade  of  the 
composer's  meaning,  and  his  perpetual  vigi- 
lance over  the  mutual  balance  of  the  various 
instruments,  all  unite  in  accomplishing  a  re- 
sult quite  beyond  the  ordinary. 

I  spoke  of  levity,  although  that  is  scarcely 
the  word.  Merriment  better  expresses  the 
state  of  mind  with  which  the  audience  re- 
sponded to  the  group  of  enchanting  Grainger 
songs. 

"My  Robin  is  to  green  wood  gone"  and 
"Irish  tune  from  County  Derry"  were  not 
among  the  contributors  to  merriment,  the  lat- 
ter being  suffused  with  a  romantic  spirit  of 
Celtic  melancholy,  while  the  English  number 
was  similarly  eloquent  with  a  strain  of  sweet 
English  sentiment  that  might  easily  ally  it- 
self to  one  of  the  sweetest  of  Tennyson 
songs,  for  at  the  exquisite  finale  one's 
thoughts  could  but  involuntarily  supply  the 
words : 

Oh   love,    they   die   in  yon   rich  sky, 

They  faint  on  hill,   or   field,    or   river. 
Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  live   forever   and   forever. 

Of    course    I    realize    that    three    words    are 
enough   of  a  reminder  for  these  familiar  and 


well-loved  lines,  and  all  lovers  of  English 
poetry  can  go  spinning  along  and  almost  au- 
tomatically supply  the  whole  poem,  but  it  is 
sheer  joy  to  repeat  for  one's  inner  hearing 
the  mellow,  molten  note  of  these  lines. 
"Molly  on  the  Shore"  and  "Shepherd's  Hey" 
are  the  numbers  which  made  the  call  to 
laughter  and  joy.  The  first,  a  tripping  Irish 
breakdown,  almost  suggested  a  tour  de  gobelet 
in  music,  so  dazzlingly  quick  and  dextrous 
was  the  execution.  We  scarcely  realized  it  as 
the  light  and  airy  melody  whizzed  by.  But 
ah,  what  it  meant,  in  ability,  in  rehearsal, 
and  in  the  enthusiastic  domination  of  the 
leader.  After  both  this  and  "Shepherd's 
Hey,"  a  delightfully  joyous  pastoral  call,  full 
of  the  vernal  freshness  of  an  English  spring- 
time in  its  most  joyous  aspect,  there  was  a 
spontaneous  burst  of  delight  from  the  au- 
dience. That  jocular  little  finale  tickled 
everybod}',  the  laughing  faces  of  the  musi- 
cians, and  even  of  the  majestic  Hertz  himself, 
showing  how  thoroughly  they  had  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  thing.  It  really  seemed 
almost  as  if  Jove  himself  had  descended 
from  his  Olympian  heights  and  condescended 
to  join  in  the  laughter  of  earth-worms. 

These,  however,  formed  but  the  lighter  re- 
lief to  Paul  Dukas'  "Peri,"  an  extraordi- 
narily beautiful  composition,  and  to  the 
"Scheherazade  Symphonic  Suite"  of  Rimsky- 
Korsakow.  The  "Peri"  is  one  of  those  com- 
positions that  might  be  various  things.  Each 
must  interpret  it  according  to  his  own  under- 
standing. It  is  classified  as  "a  danced  poem," 
but  it  might  be  an  epic,  so  stately,  almost 
heroic,  are  some  of  the  passages,  and  so 
varied  the  moods.  It  might  be  the  world-war, 
with  its  moods  of  fiery  valor,  of  solemn 
exaltation,  and  with  the  great  wind  of  emo- 
tion that  sweeps  through  the  composition. 
But  whatever  are  the  things  it  utters,  it  is  a 
superb  composition,  and  speaks  from  the  heart 
of  the  composer.  It  is  the  first  time,  by  the 
way,  that  this  piece  has  been  played  in 
America. 

In  spite  of  the  rich  Oriental  hues  coloring 
the  great  Russian's  suite,  one  again  felt  the 
melancholy  that  colors  Slavic  inspiration. 
The  Scheherazade  has  the  onward  flow  of 
narrative.  It  has  great  variety  and  beauty. 
From  the  pensive  measures  that  carry  the 
sweet,  recurring  notes  of  youth  and  love  we 
are  led  on  to  the  maddening  gayety  of  the 
Bagdad  festival  and  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
^•ea  movements,  and  we  hear  the  vast  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  great  surges  that  close  solemnly 
over  the  doomed  ship.  Some  of  the  most 
exquisite  passages  of  this  composition  lie  in 
violin  solo  work,  and  were  rendered  with  the 
utmost  delicacy  and  beauty  by  Louis  Per- 
singer. 

An  immense  and  most  receptive  audience 
taxed  the  seating  capacity  of  the  Cort  The- 
atre and  testified  to  the  augmented  interest 
felt  by  the  general  public  in  the  symphony 
concerts  with  the  advent  of  Alfred  Hertz  as 
director  of  this   season. 


THE  PANT  AGES  THEATRE. 


They  have  at  Pantages  this  week  several 
entertaining  numbers :  the  Arados,  for  one, 
two  very  good  comedy  acrobats  who  keep  the 
audience  laughing  and  thrilling  simultane- 
ously.    That  tinseled  red   eel  has  a  remark- 
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Down  the  Coast  Line — 

Through  the  rich  Santa  Clara  and  Salinas  Valleys, 
over  the  beautiful  Santa  Lucia  Mountains,  and  for 
one  hundred  miles  along  the  Pacific  Ocean  via  Santa 
Barbara  and  Ventura — one  of  the  most  picturesque 
trips  in  the  world. 

Down  the  San  Joaquin  Valley — 

Skirting  for  forty  miles  the  shore  of  San  Francisco 
Bay,  traversing  fertile  plains  bounded  on  the  East  by 
the  Sierra  Nevada  and  on  the  West  by  the  Coast 
Range ;  past  thriving  valley  cities  and  across  the 
Tehachapi  Mountains,  circling  the  noted  Loop. 
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able  spine,  and  can  go  far  in  the  exactions  he 
makes  upon  its  flexibility.  In  acrobatic  acts 
'^  feel  often  myself,  from  long  experience, 
too  calmly  convinced  that  everything  is  go- 
ing to  turn  out  all  right,  but  I  must  say  that 
when  Red-and-Tinsel  made  his  remarkable 
revolutions  on  the  see-saw  I  uncomfortably 
expected  his  spine  to  crack  in  two. 

Frank  Bohm's  "Colonial  Days"  is  quite  a 
pretentious  orfering,  with  white-wigged,  Dolly- 
Vardened  dames,  and  satin-clad  gallants  go- 
ing through  graceful  movements,  gallantly 
warbling  love  lyrics  and  forming  groups  of 
themselves   into    a    series    of    pretty   tableaux. 

And  Anita  Heymans,  the  "sweet  singer," 
really  has  a  voice — the  genuine  article.  It  is 
well  worth  having  it  trained,  for  as  yet  the 
sweet  singer  has  not  learned  to  control  it, 
and  does  not  realize  the  surpassing  solici- 
tude with  which  public  singers,  comedy  and 
serious,  are  studying  to  please  the  public  by 
appealing  to  them  with  marvelously  distinct 
pronunciation.  I  advise  Anita  Heymans  to 
make  a  mighty  effort  to  sing  more  distinctly, 
to  try  a  new  style  of  arranging  her  hair,  and 
to  save  just  as  much  as  she  can  out  of  her 
vaudeville  earnings  in  order  to  cultivate  her 
rich  and  very  pretty  voice  with  the  aid  of 
a  first-class  teacher. 

"Creo,"  which  inspired  curiosity  in  advance, 
turned  out  to  be  altogether  too  obvious.  S. 
H.  Dudley  made  a  very  good  beginning  in  his 
fuirly  amusing  stranded  minstrel  act,  with  the 
aid  of  a  mathematical-minded  donkey  who 
knew  the  exact  moment  to  produce  a  beauti- 
fully bored  and  resigned  yawn  with  which 
to  respond  to  his  master's  reproaches. 

The  Lasky  "Hoboes"  worked  desperately 
hard,  made  a  good  deal  of  noise,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  pleasing  lovers  of  concerted  melody, 
but  I  must  confess  that  to  me  the  throb  of 
the  afternoon  lay  in  the  Fathe  "Red  Circle." 
Some  movie-play  master  of  ingenuity  has  ac- 
complished a  novelty  in  giving  a  detective 
story  serial.  What  a  masterly  idea  in  the  way 
of  business,  especially  as  Pathe's  name  is  a 
guarantee  that  the  thing  is  well  done.  With 
Darwin's  immortal  example  before  us,  none  of 
us  need  be  ashamed  to  lose  ourselves  in  the 
intricacies  of  a  detective  story.  I  had  the 
joy  of  forgetting  all  the  worries  of  existence 
in  following  the  adventures  of  crooked  June 
Travis,  a  young  woman  who  belonged  to  the 
bad  "Red  Circle"  family,  which  seemed  to  be 
another  line  of  Jukes.  The  whole  audience, 
no  doubt,  forgot  the  fatal  moment  ajwaiting 
us,  when — oh,  agony  ! — there  came  the  crush- 
ing announcement,  "Continued  next  week." 

Good  business,  that !  For  who  could  resist 
the  tacit  invitation  to  follow  the  devious 
winding  of  that  fascinating  little  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothing? 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

Evelyn  Nesbit  and  Jack  Clifford  will  head  a 
new  show  at  the  Orpheum  next  week.  Miss 
Nesbit  has  returned  to  the  stage  in  order  that 
she  may  maintain  her  independence  and  earn 
a  livelihood  for  herself.  She  is  said  to  be  a 
handsome  and  graceful  woman  with  a  better 
voice  than  is  ordinarily  found,  and  has  skill 
as  a  danseuse.  In  conjunction  with  Jack 
Clifford  she  will  present  the  singing  and 
dancing  novelty  which  made  them  favorites 
in  the  London  music  halls. 

Harry  Mayo  and  Harry  Tally,  formerly  of 
the  Empire  City  Quartet,  have  combined  their 
efforts  and  are  making  a  great  success  with 
their  team  work.  They  both  have  fine  voices 
and  their  songs  are  selected  with  excellent 
judgment. 


Mae  Francis,  a  clever  singing  comedienne 
with  a  liberal  supply  of  catchy  songs  and 
gowns,  will  make  a  bid  for  popular  approval. 
She  brings  with  her  Clarence  Caskill,  an  ex- 
cellent accompanist. 

Burley  and  Burley,  two  quaint  comedians, 
impersonate  respectively  a  dude  and  a  Scot. 
They  sing,  dance,  talk,  and  perform  a  num- 
ber of  clever  and  original  tricks. 

The  Yardys  present  a  European  novelty 
which  consists  of  a  unique  demonstration  of 
muscular  development.  The  girl  of  the  team 
is  a  wonder  and  the  stunts  performed  by  her 
are  novel,  hazardous,   and  sensational. 

Hamilton  and  Barnes,  a  man  and  a  girl, 
will  contribute  a  merry  act  composed  of 
catchy  songs  and  witty  sayings  which  they 
call  "Just  Fun." 

"Are  We  Prepared?"  the  third  of  the  series 
of  motion  pictures  authorized  by  the  United 
States  government,  will  be  exhibited. 

A  special  feature  of  this  splendid  bill  will 
be  that  popular  star  comedienne,  Eva  Tay- 
lor, and  her  company  in  the  one-act  sketch 
entitled  "Suspicious  of  Hubby,"  the  author 
of  which  is  Lawrence  Grattan,  who  is  also 
Miss  Taylor's  leading  man. 

The  only  hold-overs  will  be  James  Dutton 
and  Company,  society  equestrians,  Eva  Gau- 
thier,  prima  donna,  and  Nila  Devi,  prima  bal- 
lerina, in  their  new  art  "Songmotion." 


Pantaees  Has  Sensational  Headliner. 

The  Four  Casters,  a  quartet  of  death-defy- 
ing aerial  athletes,  are  a  sensational  headline 
attraction  on  the  new  eight-act  show  which 
opens  at  the  Pantages  Theatre  at  Sunday's 
matinee.  The  men  have  been  featured  for 
several  years  with  all  of  the  big  "white  top" 
circus  shows  and  have  a  routine  of  tricks 
while  careening  through  the  air  which  sets 
an  audience  gasping  with  relief  when  the 
gymnasts  leave  the  stage.  The  finish  of  the 
performance  of  the  four  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  daring  feats  in  vaudeville — 
one  of  the  men  twisting  a  triple  somersault 
while  being  tossed  in  the  air  from  one  man 
to  another. 

The  special  added  feature  on  the  new  pro- 
gramme is  Knox  Wilson,  the  former  musical- 
comedy  star,  who  was  leading  man  with  Anna 
Held  and  was  also  starred  in  "Miss  Nobody 
from  Starland,"  "A  Broadway  Honeymoon," 
"A  Stubborn  Cinderella,"  and  various  other 
Broadway  successes.  Wilson  is  a  prime  fa- 
vorite and  will  be  welcomed  to  this  city  by  a 
big  following  of  his  admirers. 

The  Four  Vagabonds  are  the  singing  por- 
tion of  the  hit,  "The  Totem  Pole,"  which  was 
a  box-office  winner  for  two  seasons  on  the 
Pantages  circuit.  Jack  Henderson,  who 
played  the  role  of  the  half-breed  in  the  pro- 
duction, is  the  director  of  the  Four  Vaga- 
bonds, and  the  harmony  efforts  of  the  quar- 
tet are  exceptionally  fine. 

Hannah  Leach  and  Jack  Holland,  interna- 
tional dancers,  who  danced  before  royalty  by 
command,  will  present  a  new  series  of  the 
latest  approved  modern  dances. 

"The  Girl  of  the  West,"  a  dramatic  epi- 
sode, with  Al  Luttringer  and  company,  Jar- 
vis  and  Harrison  in  "Flirtology,"  and  Everett 
and  White,  acrobats,  with  the  fifth  install- 
ment of  "The  Red  Circle,"  will  round  out  the 
rest  of  the  bill. 


THE  MUSIC  SEASON. 


The  Tuesday  Morning  Musicals. 

The   second   of  the   Tuesday   Morning    Mu- 

sicales,  so  auspiciously  inaugurated  this  week, 

will    take   place    in   the    Colonial    ballroom    of 

the  Hotel   St.  Francis  on  January   18th   at  11 
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Grant  Gordon  and  Justice  B.  Detwiler,  organizers  and  managers 
of  the  Spanish  course  for  business  people,  invite  you  to  become 
a  member  of  their  classes  in  "  Conversational  and  Pictorial " 
French,  under  the  direction  of  the  noted  Professor 

BARON   ALBERT    DU   V1VIER 
Beginning  Monday,  January   17,  1916,  at  Kohler  &  Chase  Hall, 
26  O'Farrell  Street,  San  Francisco. 


This  Gordon-Detwiler  "Conversational-Pictorial"  Course  of  French  is  given 
in  thirty  lessons. 

Classes  meet  each  Monday  and  Thursday  until  the  entire  thirty-lesson  course 
has  been  given. 

Classes  each  are  one  hour  in  length.  One  hour  of  solid  pleasure  and  positive 
relaxation. 

You  may  attend  at  10:30  a.m.,  12:15  p.m.,  5:15  p.m.  or  8:15  p.m.,  during  the 
same  hour  each  class  day  or  you  may  interchange  to  suit  your  own  convenience. 

Previous  knowledge  unnecessary. 

French  conversation  is  positively  guaranteed. 

The  "  Conversational-Pictorial "  method  of  teaching  French  is  based  upon 
sound  pedagogical  principles,  and  therefore  the  results  are  NOT  a  matter  of  chance. 

Five  dollars  is  the  cost  of  the  entire  course.     No  other  expense. 

FOR  PARTICULARS,  PHONE  KEARNY  5454  OR  ADDRESS 

GRANT  GORDON,  Sec. 

Suite  B,  Kohler  &  Chase  Building,  San  Francisco 


o'clock,  when  another  programme  of  interest 
and  merit  will  be  offered.  Impresario  Ru- 
dolph Aronson  has  made  a  delightful  innova- 
tion in  musical  affairs  by  presenting  this  se- 
ries, and  from  the  interest  manifested  by  so- 
ciety and  musical  folk  it  is  evident  that  his 
efforts  will  not  go  unrewarded. 

The  instrumentalists  selected  for  the  sec- 
ond concert  include  two  pianists,  Tina  Ler- 
ner  and  her  husband,  Vladimir  Shavitch,  and 
Antonio  de  Grassi,  the  violinist,  and  the  vo- 
calist of  the  morning  will  be  Laure  de  Vil- 
mar,  the  American  dramatic  soprano.  It  is 
in  no  sense  exaggeration  to  class  Tina  Ler- 
ner  among  the  greatest  of  pianists,  and  many 
competent  judges  have  declared  her  without 
a  peer  among  her  sex,  while  Vladimir 
Shavitch  has  been  splendidly  received  when- 
ever he  has  played  in  San  Francisco.  Miss 
Lerner  will  play  the  Gavotte  of  Sgambati,  a 
paraphrase  on  a  Strauss  waltz  by.Tausig,  and 
two  Chopin  numbers,  and  the  concluding 
number  of  the  programme  will  be  a  suite  for 
two  pianos  by  Arensky,  played  by  herself  and 
Mr.  Shavitch.  Signor  de  Grassi  is  a  favorite 
here  and  his  numbers  will  include  the  "Faust 
Fairtasie"  by  Wieniawski,  the  CorelH-Tartini- 
Kreisler  Variations,  "Chanson  Meditation"  by 
Cottenet,  and  the  Valse  Caprice  by  Nandor 
Zsolt.  Mme.  de  Vilmar,  who  was  heard  to 
splendid  advantage  at  the  final  concert  in 
Festival  Hall,  will  be  heard  for  the  first 
time  here  in  concert  recital,  her  numbers  in- 
cluding the  Jewel  Song  from  "Faust," 
Salome's  aria  from  Massenet's  "Herodiade," 
and  selections  by  Schubert,  Tosti,  Gluck,  and 
Hildach.  The  accompanist  for  the  morning 
will  be  Fred  Maurer. 

Seats  may  be  obtained  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s,  Kohler  &  Chase's,  and  at  Room  315, 
Hotel  St.  Francis. 


Tickets  for  the  two  concerts  will  be  on 
sale  at  the  box-offices  of  Sherman,  Clay  &. 
Co.  and  Kohler  &  Chase  and  at  the  Cort 
Theatre  on  the  days  of  the  concerts. 


The  Gabrilowitsch  Appearances. 
In  addition  to  appearing  as  the  first  visit- 
ing star  soloist  with  the  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  will  be  heard  in  one  re- 
cital programme  and  in  a  joint  concert  with 
his  wife,  Clara  Clemens  Gabrilowitsch,  who 
is  a  contralto  lieder  singer. 


Maud  Powell,  the  violin  virtuoso,  will  re- 
sume her  tour  with  a  special  programme  in 
Oakland  on  Monday  night,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  music  section  of  the  Oakland  Teach- 
ers' Association.  The  concert  will  be  given 
in  the  new  Auditorium   Opera   House. 


Willie — I  have  a  wonderful  new  idea  for  a 
popular  song.  Billy — Save  it ;  you  don't  need 
it   for  a   popular   song. — Princeton   Tiger. 

AMUSEMENTS 


Quintet  Club's  Second  Concert. 
The  second  concert  of  the  San  Francisco 
Quintet  Club's  series  will  be  given  in  the 
St.  Francis  ballroom  next  Thursday  night, 
January  20th.  The  programme  will  contain 
two  works  which  will  be  given  for  the  first 
time  in  this  city.  These  are  a  "Concerto"  by 
Bach,  for  harpsichord,  violin,  and  flute,  ac- 
companied by  violin,  viola,  'cello,  and  contra- 
bass, and  a  "Quartet"  for  piano  and  strings 
by  the  young  Russian,  Lekeu.  Besides  these 
numbers  the  exquisite  "Trio"  for  violin,  viola, 
and  'cello  by  Beethoven  will  be  given. 
Tickets  are  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s 
and  Kohler  &  Chase's. 


The  De  Gogorza  Concerts. 

Emilio  de  Gogorza  will  be  heard  in  two 
programmes  of  songs  and  operatic  excerpts  in 
French,  German,  Italian,  English,  and  Span- 
ish at  the  Columbia  Theatre  on  Sunday  after- 
noons, January  23d  and  30th.  At  the  first 
concert  his  offering  will  include  old  classic 
arias  by  Gluck  and  Monsigny,  modern 
"lieder"  by  Rubinstein,  Brahms,  and  Strauss, 
two  of  the  compositions  of  that  gifted  Ameri- 
can, J.  Aldrich  Carpenter,  a  group  of  bal- 
lads, including  such  favorites  as  ^Sally  in 
Our  Alley''  and  "Mother  o'  Mine,"  four 
works,  by  dTndy,  Guy  Ropartz,  and  Debussy, 
and  three  gesns  of  Spanish  songs  by  F.  M. 
Alvarez  and  Enriquo  Granados.  The  latter 
composer  is  now  in  New  York  to  superintend 
the  production  of  his  opera,  "Goyesques,"  at 
the  Metropolitan. 

At  the  second  concert  an  entirely  different 
programme   will   be   given. 

The  sale  of  seats  will  open  next  Wednes- 
day at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  where  mail 
orders  may  be  addressed  to  Will  L.  Green- 
baum. 

Next  Thursday  night,  January  20th,  on  his 
way  here,  De  Gogorza  will  appear  at  Stan- 
ford University  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Peninsula   Musical  Association. 


Symphony  Concert  Programmes. 

The  fourth  pair  of  concerts  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  Alfred  Hertz 
conductor,  will  be  given  at  the  Cort  Theatre 
Friday,  January  28th,  at  3  o'clock,  and  Sun- 
day,  January   30th,   at   2:30   o'clock. 

The  programme  will  be  made  up  entirely  of 
Wagner  numbers  and  should  be  of  peculiar 
interest  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hertz 
held,  for  thirteen  years,  the  post  of  chief 
Wagnerian  conductor  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  and  is  steeped  in 
the  traditions  and  ideals  of  the  great  Bay- 
reuth   master. 

The  programme  includes  the  Prelude  from 
"Parsifal" ;  two  numbers  from  "Tristan  and 
Isolde."  namely,  the  Prelude  and  Isolde's 
Love  Death,  and  Anton  Seidl's  arrangement 
or  Tristan's  Vision ;  the  intensely  dramatic 
overture  from  "The  Flying  Dutchman" ;  the 
"Siegfried  Idyll,"  composed  in  honor  of  Wag- 
ner's son's  christening,  and  the  Prelude  to 
"The   Mastcrsingers   of   Nurnberg." 

Of  these,  the  "Vision  of  Tristan,"  which 
has  never  before  been  performed  in  San 
Francisco,  contains  the  most  beautiful  lyric 
episode  of  the  entire  music-drama,  and  gives 
gieat  opportunity  to  Louis  Persinger  and 
Horace  Britt,  violin  and  'cello  soloists  re- 
spectively of  the  orchestra,  to  interpret  the 
vocal  parts  of  Tristan  and  Kurvenal,  which 
are  embodied  in  this  number. 


^i>      SAN  FRANCISCO  ^  fft 

SYmphoNY 

ORCHESTRA 

AlfredHertz Conductor. 

THIRD   SUNDAY  CONCERT 
TOMORROW,  2:30  O'CLOCK 

CORT   THEATRE 

Soloist: 
LOUIS  PERSINGER,  Violinist 

Programme 

Symphony,  G  minor,  op.  54 Mozart 

Concerto,  D  major,  for  violin,  op.  61 

Beethoven 

"Don   Juan,"    Tone    Poem    (after    Lenau) . . . 

Richard   Strauss 

Prices — Friday,  $2,  $1.50,  $1,  75c;  box  and 
lege  seats,  $3.  Sunday,  $1,  75c,  50c;  box  and 
lege  seats,  $1.50.  Seats  at  Sherman,  Day  & 
Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's,  and  Cort  Theatre 
days  of  concerts  only. 


ST.   FRANCIS   HOTEL 

COLONIAL   BALLROOM 

TUESDAY,  January  18,  at  1 1  a.  m. 

Second   of   the 

Tuesday    Morning    Musicales 

(Direction    Rudolph    Aronson) 
Artists: 
TINA  LERNER,   Pianiste 

VLADIMIR  SHAVITCH,  Pianist 

ANTONIO  de  GRASSI,  Violinist 

LAURE  de  VILMAR,   Soprano 
Fred    Maurer,   Accompanist 
Seats    and    boxes   on    sale    at    Sherman,    Clay 
&  Co.'s,  Kohler  &  Chase's  and  Room  315,  Ho- 
tel  St.    Francis. 


EMILIO 

DE  GOGORZA 

Famous  Spanish  Baritone 
Sunday  afts,  Jan.  23-30 
COLUMBIA  THEATRE 

Prices:  Orchestra,  $2,  $1.50  ;  Balcony.  $1.50,  $1; 
Gallery,  $1  and  50c. 

Seat   sale  Wednesday   morniriff   at   Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co. 

MAIL  ORDERS  TO    W.  L.  GREENBAUM.  Mgr. 
Steimvay  Piano  Used. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  QUINTET  CUJB 

Next  Thursday  Evening 

at  8:30,  Ballroom   St.  Francis 

Reserved  seats,  §1 ;  admission  50c. 

.„„,„„  i  GABRILOWITSCH,  Pianist 
GOMIiNO.  -,  DESTINN,  Soprano 


O 


RPrlFNM       O'FARRELL  STREET 

1U  lILUlil  Bet„„„  Stoddoa  and  PowtU 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

A  GREAT  NEW  SHOW 

EVELYN  NESBIT  and  JACK  CUFFORD 

In  Their  Original  Songs  and  Dances 
MAYO  and  TALLY,  One-Half  of  the  Fa- 
mous Empire  City  Quartet,  Sweet  Singers; 
MAE  FRANCIS,  Bits  of  Musical  Comedy,  as- 
sisted by  Clarence  Caskill;  BURLEY  and 
BURLEY,  the  Quaint  Comedians;  THE 
YARDYS,  European  Novelty;  HAMILTON 
and  BARNES.  "Just  Fun";  EVA  GAU- 
THIER,  Prima  Donna,  NILA  DEVI,  Prima 
Ballerina,  and  Ballet,  in  "Songmotion"; 
TAMES  DUTTON  and  Company;  "ARE  WE 
PREPARED?"  Third  Installment  of  the  Great 
Motion  Picture  Secured  Exclusively  for  the 
Orpheum  Circuit;  EVA  TAYLOR  and  Com- 
pany in  Lawrence  Grattan's  Lively  Comedy, 
"Suspicious  of  Hubby." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,  50c.     Phone — Douglas  70. 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Mason 


BLUE    RIBBON    VAUDEVILLE! 
FOUR    CASTERS,    "Wizards    of    the    Air." 
World's     Premier    Aerial     Gymnasts;     KNOX 
WILSON  and  Company,  Former  Musical  Com- 
edy    Star    with     Anna    Held.     "The     Stubborn 
Cinderella,"  "A  Honeymoon  Trail,"  "Miss  No- 
bodv,"    etc.;    HANNAH    LEACH    and    JACK 
HOLLAND,    International    Dancers.    Who     \n- 
peared   Before  Royalty  by  Comrhai 
and    HARRISON,    "Flirtology"; 
VAGABONDS,    Harmonv    Sing. 
sters;   EVERETT  and  WHITE,   I 
bats;      PATHE'S      SERIAL, 
CIRCLE." 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


January  15,  1916. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


Inasmuch  as  we  already  have  societies  and 
leagues  and  organizations  for  the  suppression 
or  promulgation  or  regulation  of  well-nigh 
everything  on  earth  that  is  capable  of  sup- 
pression or  promulgation  or  regulation,  how 
is  it  that  we  have  no  society  or  league  or  or- 
ganization for  the  suppression  or  regulation 
of  college  professors?  Never  was  restraint 
so  urgently  needed  as  here.  Never  was  there 
a  class  of  men  so  haunted  by  a  yearning  for 
publicity  and  so  unable  to  obtain  it  by  legiti- 
mate means.  College  professors  seem  to  be 
constantly  engaged  in  a  competition  of  silli- 
ness, and  they  all  win. 

For  example,  take  Professor  R.  M.  Johnson 
of  the  University  of  Pittsburg.  Professor 
Johnson  says  that  any  one  who  does  not  have 
three  and  seven-tenths  children  is  a  social 
failure.  Professor  Johnson  knows  that  this 
is  exactly  the  sort  of  statement  to  catch  the 
ear  of  the  vacuous  reporter  intent  upon  items 
to  please  an  equally  vacuous  public. 

There  are  three  things,  says  this  long-eared 
person,  that  one  must  do  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  standing  of  the  coming  generation. 
First,  one  must  be  careful  not  to  die  prema- 
turely ;  secondly,  one  must  mate  ;  and  thirdly, 
one  must  have  an  adequate  number  of  chil- 
dren. Three  and  seven-tenths  seem  to  be  the 
adequate  number,  although  how  one  is  to  at- 
tain to  such  precision  we  are  not  told.  But 
the  professor  is  wrong  on  all  three  counts. 
The  majority  of  people  do  not  die  prema- 
turely enough.  Having  offended  against  so- 
ciety by  being  born  at  all,  the  least  that  they 
can  do  by  way  of  amends  is  to  die  at  their 
earliest  convenience.  Secondly,  there  is  no 
sort  of  obligation,  express  or  implied,  upon 
any  one  to  get  married.  People  who  get  mar- 
ried from  a  sense  of  obligation,  or  for  any 
reason  at  all  except  an  unreasoning  impulse, 
had  better  remain  single.  Marrying  is  the 
one  thing  so  far  left  to  us  that  most  of  us 
do  in  the  right  way,  that  is  to  say  unreflect- 
ingly, injudiciously,  and  impulsively,  which  is 
nature's  method  for  producing  the  right  sort 
of  union.  There  can  be  no  greater  mistake 
than  the  assumption  that  impulse  should  be 
dethroned  by  intelligence.  Impulse  is  usually 
a  much  more  certain  road  to  happiness  than 
judgment,  because  it  is  the  direct  voice  of 
nature.  For  example,  the  man  who  eats  and 
drinks  according  to  rule  and  with  a  careful 
assessment  of  proteins  and  starches  will  cer- 
tainly be  a  hvpochrondriac  and  a  dyspeptic. 
The  man  who  eats  and  drinks  from  impulse 
will  never  be  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
And  in  the  same  way  the  man  who  marries 
from  a  sense  of  duty  or  who  chooses  his  wife 
with  intelligence  will  almost  certainly  end  in 
the  divorce  court.  All  of  the  much-heralded 
eugenic  marriages  have  already  culminated 
calamitously,  as  all  such  marriages  must  and 
will.  We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  chil- 
dren, and  probably  there  were  none,  but  we 
should  expect  to  find  that  the  offspring  would 
be  inferior. 

The  third  of  the  professor's  requirements 
is  as  faulty  as  the  first  two.  His  request  for 
seven-tenths  of  a  child  is  mere  silliness,  but 
why  should  it  be  a  duty  to  have  children  at' 
all?  Of  course  there  is  no  such  duty.  Far 
from  it.  Children  should  be  the  result  of  an 
intense  and  natural  desire  for  children,  and  if 
there  is  no  such  desire  the  children  are  bet- 
ter off  in  heaven  or  wherever  it  is  that  un- 
born children  reside. 

This  mania  for  regulating  and  regularizing 
the  things  that  ought  not  to  be  regulated  or 
regularized  will  get  us  into  serious  national 
tiouble  one  day.  One  would  suppose  that 
falling  in  love  were  one  of  the  bad  old  cus- 
toms that  we  ought  to  get  rid  of  in  favor  of 
some  other  statistical  or  calculating  process 
invented  by  university  professors.  Who  arc 
they  to  tell  us  that  irresistible  natural  im- 
pulses are  to  be  condemned  because  they  do 
not  happen  to  be  intellectual?  What  would 
be  the  result  if  the  world  were  to  adopt  eu- 
genic methods  tomorrow,  if  we  were  to  gc 
around  searching  for  wives  with  hair  of  a 
particular  color  and  with  eyes  of  the  precise 
slinde  indicated  by  some  eugenic  chart  or 
Meudelean  iheory?  Unfortunately  before  the 
results  became  known  it  would  be  too  late  to 
forestall  them,  but  they  would  probably  in- 
clude a  divorce  suit  to  correspond  with  the 
number  of  marriages,  and  an  extraordinarily 
large  crop  of  defective  and  idiotic  babies. 

Perhaps  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  notice  any 
more  of  these  frantic  professorial  efforts  to 
secure  newspaper  mention,  although  it  may  be 
..dmitted  that  the  professor  does  deviate  into 
sense,  although  quite  unintentionally,  toward 
the  end  of  his  statement.  He  says  that 
monogamy  is  on  trial  in  America  and  that  it 
is  not  working  very  well.  If  it  can  not  be 
made  to  succeed  better  it  will  fail  and  an- 
other system  will  be  placed  in  its  stead. 
Pre;  amably  the  professor  means  that  we  shall 
revert  to  polygamy,  if  indeed  he  means  any- 
thing at  all,  which  is  doubtful.  Surely  he 
do's  not  think  that  the  risks  of  married  life 
m  .y  be  mitigated  or  attenuated  by  having  half 
.i  .izen  wives  instead  of  one.  That  would 
indeed  be  a  hair,  in  fact  a  whole  wig,  of  the 
dog  that  bit  you. 

Monogamy    and    marriage    in    general    is    a 


failure  to  the  precise  extent  to  which  we  have 
ceased  to  fall  in  love,  to  which  we  have 
abolished  unthinking  impulse  in  favor  of  cal- 
culation and  prudence.  It  does  not  matter 
how  many  wives  a  man  may  have  so  long  as 
he  has  fallen  in  love  with  them,  and  perhaps 
it  is  better  that  he  should  have  six  wives 
with  whom  he  has  fallen  in  love  than  one 
wife  with  whom  he  has  not  fallen  in  love. 
The  tendency  to  abolish  falling  in  love  has 
been  quite  general  throughout  the  worlcl  for 
a  great  many  years  now,  thanks  to  a  certain 
materialistic  social  economy  and  to  the  poi- 
sonous nonsense  of  the  eugenists.  It  may  be 
only  post  hoc,  but  it  seems  more  likely  to  be 
propter  hoc  that  the  quality  of  our  children 
has  been  deteriorating,  and  that  child  miscon- 
duct and  child  criminality  have  been  so  much 
on  the  increase.  If  we  were  a  little  less  ig- 
norant and  a  good  deal  less  conceited  we 
should  encourage  our  young  people  to  fall  in 
love  and  to  marry  just  about  as  impulsively 
and  as  impetuously  as  possible. 


Some  Remarkable  Islands. 
At  the  request  of  the  natives  the  British 
crown  has  annexed  the  Gilbert  and  Ellice 
groups  of  islands  in  the  middle  Pacific, 
thereby  attracting  attention  to  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  islands  in  the  world.  This 
is  Ocean  Island,  which,  although  isolated 
and  about  200  miles  west  of  the  Gilberts, 
has  been  classed  with  them  since  1901. 
Ocean  Island  is  famous  for  its  immense  de- 
posits of  high-grade  phosphate  of  lime,  which 
are  readily  convertible  into  fertilizer  and  are 
being  worked  by  the  Pacific  Phosphate  Com- 
pany, with  headquarters  in  London. 

Even  more  remarkable  are  the  deposits 
upon  Naru,  or  Pleasant  Island,  160  miles 
from  Ocean  Island  and,  like  it,  not  properly 
a  part  of  any  archipelago.  Naru  had  beeu 
Germany's  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
having  been  annexed  by  the  Kaiser's  govern- 
ment in  1SS8,  and  it  had  been  called  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes  one  of  the  Marshalls. 
Now  it  is  being  held  by  the  British  as  a 
prize  of  war. 

Long  years  before  Ocean  Island  was  in- 
habited by  man  it  was  an  ideal  roosting  place 
for  sea  birds  and  covered  with  guano.  Rain 
and  spray  falling  upon  this  guano  dissolved 
out  the  soluble  phosphate  salt  and  carried  it 
down  to  the  coral  rock,  where  it  gathered 
sufficient  lime  to  become  fixed,  and  it  was  de- 
posited on  the  surface  and  in  the  cavities  of 
the  rock. 

In  this  state  guano  has  no  commercial 
value  because  it  is  associated  with  too  much 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  wastes  the  sulphuric 
acid  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  the  arti- 
ficial manure.  But  at  some  stage  in  its  evo- 
lution Ocean  Island  sank,  and  its  surface 
having  been  broken  by  the  wash  of  the  Pa- 
cific's long  rollers  and  other  disintegrating 
causes,  the  phosphate  of  lime,  being  tougher 
and  less  soluble  than  the  coral  rock,  became 
sorted  out  and  filled  up  the  gullies  with  phos- 
phated  sand.  The  island  rose  again  and  the 
particles  of  sand  were  solidified  by  fresh  phos- 
phate into  a  sandstone.  Once  more  the  island 
was  "drowned" — to  speak  geologically — which 
resulted  in  the  dissolution  of  the  sandstone 
and  its  erosion  into  pebbles  and  boulders ; 
but  upon  its  resurgence  these  forms  were  left 
high  and  dry.  It  is  these  which  constitute, 
as  they  do  in  the  case  of  Naru,  the  impor- 
tance of  Ocean  Island.  Large  quantities  of 
phosphate  of  lime  were  up  to  the  time  of  the 
war  being  exported  from  the  two  islands  to 
Australia,  Japan,  the  United  States,  and  Eu- 
rope for  the  manufacture  of  superphosphates. 
The  Gilberts  had  been  until  the  recent  act 
of  annexation  under  British  protection  since 
1892.  The  group  is  traversed  by  the  Equator. 
The  islands  are  small,  their  total  area  being 
not  more  than  1 70  square  miles,  yet  these 
atolls,  which  have  upon  them  only  a  scant 
covering  of  soil,  are  more  densely  populated 
than  the  most  fertile  islands  in  all  the  re- 
mainder of  Oceania.  The  natives  number 
over  34,000.  Fifty  years  ago  in  the  "gun 
and  gin"  era,  when  virtually  all  the  South 
Sea  Islands  were  a  prey  to  ruthless  exploita- 
tion and  outrages  by  whites,  these  natives 
were  notorious  for  their  cruelty,  but  since 
then  they  have  been  Christianized  by  mis- 
sionaries. Many  of  them  can  now  read  and 
write  English,  hence  their  interest  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  world  at  this  particular  time 
is  very  much   alive. 


Introduction  of  the  semi-elliptical  arch  in 
bridge-building  in  England  met  with  com- 
plaint on  behalf  of  the  Tweedside  people,  be- 
cause the  roadway  over  it  being  almost  level, 
as  one  old  man  said,  "You  did  not  know 
when  you  were  on  it  and  when  you  were  off 
it."  The  first  iron  arch  constructed  was  made 
in  England  at  Coalbrookdale  by  one  Darby. 
The  bridge  consists  of  one  semicircular  arch, 
100-foot  span,  each  of  the  ribs  being  cast  in 
two  pieces  only.  It  was  opened  for  traffic  in 
1779,  and  a  new  era  in  the  art  of  bridge- 
building  was  thus  entered  upon.  Up  to  I860 
cast  iron  was  predominant  in  bridge  con- 
struction,  and  although  it  is  believed  that 
wrought  iron  was  introduced  before  1800  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  extensively  used 
before   1860. 


FIRST  IN  SAFETY 


FOUR 

GATEWAYS 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


"SUNSET  ROUTE"- 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


Two  Daily  Trains  to  New 
Orlea?is  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


"OGDEN  ROUTE"- 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


Four  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 
via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


"SHASTA  ROUTE"- 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and   fertile  valleys. 


"EL  PASO  ROUTE"- 


Four  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 
Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,   and   Illinois. 


Two  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les, Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


Southern  Pacific  Service 
Is  the  Standard 

BEST  DINING  CAR  IN  AMERICA 

Oil -Burning  Engines — No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 

Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 

Awarded    Grand    Prize     for    Railway    Track,    Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

The  women  who  called  just  because  they 
couldn't  get  out  of  it  were  met  at  the  door 
by  the  maid.  "My  mistress  is  taking  her 
beauty  sleep,"  she  said.  "How  long  does  it 
take  her?"  asked  one  of  the  women.  "Oh, 
less  than  half  an  hour."  "She  looks  it,"  said 
the  other  woman  in  a  whisper  to  her  friend. 
Then  they  left   their  cards  and  trotted  along. 


The  Rev.  Joshua  Jenkins,  an  old  colored 
parson  in  Louisiana,  found  it  necessary  at 
the  end  cf  his  year  to  bring  the  matter  to 
the  attention  of  his  congregation,  which,  he 
noted,  had  a  rather  defiant  lack  of  interest. 
"Brederen,"  he  said,  "de  time  am  heah  fob. 
'lection  ob  de  pastah  foh  dis  church.  All 
dose  favorin'  me  foh  pastah  please  say  'aye.'  " 
A  great,  deep,  significant  silence.  "Hah  !"  he 
said,  undaunted.  "Silence  means  consent,  so 
I'm   yoh   pastah    foh   anudder   yeah." 


Class  misunderstanding  is  not  all  on  one 
side,  even  as  all  misunderstandings  are  not 
one-sided.  Some  East  End  London  girls 
(match-box  makers)  were  taken  down  to  Sur- 
rey to  spend  a  summer  day  in  a  beautiful 
house  and  garden  in  a  lovely  part  of  the 
country.  When  their  hostess  was  wishing 
them  "good-by"  she  said  she  had  much  en- 
joyed their  visit,  and  one  guest  replied  cheer- 
fully: "T  expect  we  have  cheered  you  up  a 
bit ;  it  must  be  deadly  dull  down  here." 


It  was  late  in  the  evening  and  the  hostess 
for  the  first  time  noticed  Mr.  Brown.  She 
was  puzzled.  Why  hadn't  she  observed  him 
before?  The  longer  she  thought  it  over  the 
more  puzzled  she  became.  However,  she  de- 
cided on  the  proper  course.  "So  glad  to 
have  you  here,"  she  murmured.  "You  have 
certainly  been  the  life  of  the  party  all  the 
evening."  "I  can  hardly  believe  that."  "That 
if.  due  to  your  modesty."  "No;  it  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  I  arrived  only  ten  minutes  ago." 


Through  the  busy  downtown  streets  a  stal- 
wart policeman  led  a  little  child  by  the  hand, 
A  motherly-looking  young  woman  paused  be- 
fore them  for  a  moment.  Then,  in  a  sudden 
burst  of  sympathy,  she  bent  over  the  child 
and  kissed  her.  "Poor  lamb  !  She  looks  so 
cold  and  starved-like ;  and  she  hasn't  been 
washed  for  a  week.  Some  folks  can  not  be 
trusted  with  children,  wicked,  cruel  things 
they  are.  Where  did  you  find  the  child,  po- 
liceman?" "Find  the  child,  woman?"  snorted 
the  policeman  angrily.  "I  didn't  find  her  at 
all.      She's   my  own   kid." 


The  English  landlady  of  a  boarding-house 
always  made  a  point  of  ask  departing  guests 
to  write  something  in  her  visitors'  book.  She 
was  very  proud  of  it — of  some  of  the  people 
whose  names  were  in  the  volume  and  the 
nice  things  they  said.  "But  there's  one  thing 
I  can't  understand,"  the  woman  confided  to  a 
friend,  "and  that  is  what  an  American  put 
in  the  book  after  stopping  here.  People  al- 
ways smile  when  they  read  it."  "What  was 
it  ?"  asked  the  other.  "He  wrote  only  the 
words,   'Quoth   the   raven.'  " 


An  acquaintance  of  the  late  Josh  Billings 
was  one  day  talking  with  him  about  the  re- 
markable increase  of  imitations  and  substi- 
tutes for  original  articles,  as  oleomargarine 
for  butter,  celluloid  for  ivory,  and  so  forth. 
"And,"  said  he,  "many  of  the  substitutes  go 
ahead  of  the  real  thing.  I  guess  in  time 
there  will  be  a  substitute  for  everything — 
though  I  don't  know  about  wisdom."  "No," 
replied  to  the  humorist,  "up  to  the  present 
time,  at  least,  there  is  no  really  good  substi- 
tute for  wisdom.  But  silence  is  the  best  that 
has   been   discovered." 


It  was  at  a  royal  review  of  troops  that 
Queen  Victoria  made  an  immortal  declara- 
tion. Regiment  after  regiment,  English,  Irish, 
and  Scotch,  passed  before  the  queen.  When 
the  Grenadier  Guards  went  past  she  expressed 
the  warmest  of  admiration  for  the  faultless 
technic  of  the  regiment.  When  a  regiment 
of  Highlanders  marched  past  she  became 
positively  enthusiastic.  "Magnificent !"  her 
majesty  is  reported  as  saying.  'What  splen- 
did soldiers  those  Highlandmen  are  !"  Then 
came  an  Irish  regiment,  which  one  is  not 
stated.  This  time  it  was  not  so  much  the 
faultless  marching  and  the  splendid  physique 
that  so  impressed  her  majesty.  For  a  mo- 
ment she  said  nothing.  Then  in  a  low  voice 
she  turned  to  an  officer  and  said :  "Ah  I 
That  is  bloody  war!" 


A  salesman  who  had  been  working  a  small 
midwestern  town  wished  to  catch  a  train 
which  passed  through  it  about  half  an  hour 
before  noon,  and  asked  the  village  landlord 
p'jto  serve  him  before  the  regular  "dinner" 
hour.  Soon  he  was  admitted  to  the  dining- 
room,  where  a  fairly  good  meal  was  spread 
before  him.  But  flies  were  so  numerous  that 
the  landlord  had  to  stand  behind  his  chair 
and  shoo  them  with  a  napkin.     "Great  Scott !" 


exclaimed  the  salesman ;  "I  never  saw  so 
many  flies.'  "Flies?"  retorted  the  landlord, 
scornfully.  "Shucks !  this  aint  nothin".  If 
you  want  to  see  flies,  just  wait  till  I  ring 
the  bell  for  dinner.  They're  all  out  in  the 
stable    now." 


There  was  a  sudden  rush  of  work  and  the 
foreman  was  short  of  laborers.  Going  out 
in  to  the  road  he  found  a  muscular-looking 
tramp  loafing  at  the  corner.  Here  was  a  pos- 
sible recruit.  "My  man,"  said  he  genially, 
"are  you  wanting  work?"  "What  sort  of 
work?"  asked  the  tramp  cautiously.  "Well, 
can  you  do  anything  with  a  shovel  ?"  The 
tramp  suddenly  beamed  at  the  speaker.  "I 
could  fry  a  slice  of  bacon  on  it,"  he  said 
eagerly. 


A  young  girl  who  hod  been  born  and 
brought  up  in  a  boarding-house  atmosphere 
was  suddenly  transplanted  into  a  wealthy 
home.  After  she  had  been  there  a  month  a 
friend  of  her  patroness  said:  "I  expect  you 
notice  a  great  difference  between  your  pres- 
ent and  your  former  surroundings."  "Oh, 
yes,"  said  the  girl.  "There,  when  a  man  and 
a  girl  walk  out  together,  everybody  always 
says,  'Will  he  marry  her?'  Here  they  say, 
'Will   she  have  him?'" 


Not  long  after  the  railroad  had  been  put 
through  that  particular  section  of  the  South- 
west hill  country  a  woman  appeared  at  the 
office  of  the  claims  agent.  "Yo'  steam  cars 
is  done  kilt  my  mule,  Sally  !"  she  announced 
in  a  decidedly  tragic  manner.  "Well, 
madam,"  replied  the  agent,  "if  it  was  the 
fault  of  the  company  you  will  be  recom- 
pensed, you  may  be  sure.  What  were  the 
circumstances  and  what  was  the  mule  worth?" 
"Sally  was  the  best  mule  Ah  ever  seed," 
said  the  woman,  as  she  wiped  her  wet  eyes 
with  her  bonnet  string.  "Ah  done  plowed 
with  that  mule  fer  goin'  on  nine  years,  an' 
thar  warn't  nothin'  the  matter  with  her 
'ceptin'  she  was  a  leetle  mite  lame  in  her 
nigh  hind  laig  an'  kinder  blind  in  one  eye. 
Ah  give  $40  and  three  bed  quilts  an'  two 
pecks  of  dried  pears  fer  her,  an'  she  was  as 
good  as  the  day  Ah  got  her."  "Where  was 
the  mule  killed  ?"  the  agent  asked.  "Hit  war 
at  the  crossin',  an'  yo'  fast  mail  train  jest 
knocked  her  plumb  over  thet  fence  an'  inter 
a  gully,"  was  the  woman's  reply.  "And  the 
mule  strayed  upon  the  track,  I  presume  ?" 
queried  the  agent.  "Oh,  no,"  she  declared. 
"Sally  never  would  'a'  been  fool  enough  to 
walk  in  front  of  no  train — my  old  man  was 
ridin'  her." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Too  Virtuous. 
There  was  a  man 

Who  thought  he  could 
Evolve  a  plan 

For  staying  good. 

He  wouldn't  wink 

At  girls,  nor  joke; 
He  wouldn't  drink, 

He  wouldn't  smoke. 

He  never  walked 

Out  with  a  maid; 
He   never  talked, 

He  never  played. 

Went  borne  at  night. 
And  worked  all  day. 

So  that  he  might 
Not  go  astray. 

He  was  so  scared 

Of  trespassing, 
He   never   dared 

To  do  a  thing! 

He  had  it  cinched, 

He   thought — till   he 
At  last  was  pinched 
For  vagrancy! 
-Ted   Robinson,    in   Cleveland   Flam   Dealer. 


Imagination. 
It    was    at    Christmas-tide    we    met, 

(Ah,   I    remember  well   our  meeting) 
And    she,    though    she    was    mamma's    pet, 

Was  also  what  you'd  call  a  sweeting. 
We    danced    together    twice    or   thrice; 

I   found  my  dancing  did   not  bore  her; 
I    knew    she  thought   me    rather    nice, 

And    I    was  plainly  her  adorer. 

In   the  soft  radiance  of  her  smile 

There    was   a    sort   of   golden    glory; 
We   in  a  coiner  talked   awhile, 

Then    sought    the    dim    conservatory. 
"I    see    no    mistletoe,"    I    said, 

Within    my    eyes   rapt   adoration; 
She    murmured,    as    she    raised    her    head, 

"Pray,    where  is  your   imagination?" 

— Clinton  Scollard,   in  Life, 


Bryan. 
He'd   like  to   have  sailed   on   the  Oscar   Twice 
To  give   the  belligerents   free  advice; 
But   while    the    Chautauqua    holds  out    to    pay, 
lie    feels    it    his   duty  at   home   to   stay. 

— Springfield  (Mass.)    Union. 


Popular. 
As  an  after-dinner  speaker  Jack's  the  best   I   hope 

to    see, 
For  when  the  meal  is  finished  he  says,  "Bring  the 

check  to  me."  — Canadian   Courier. 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be   found  in 
the  following  department: 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Margaret  Amoss  and  Mr. 
Loyall  McLaren  will  take  place  today  at  noon  at 
the  home  of  the  bride's  mother,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Amoss,   in    Napa. 

Archbishop  Edward  J.  Hanna  will  be  the 
honored  guest  at  a  reception  to  be  given  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  on  the  evening  of 
January  ISth.  The  reception  will  be  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Caedmon   Club. 

Miss  Mary  Eyre  gave  a  theatre  and  supper 
party  on  Thursday  evening,  when  her  guests  in- 
cluded Miss  Jean  Wheeler,  Miss  Hannah  Hobart, 
and  Miss  Elena  Eyre. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Moore  entertained  at 
dinner  on  Thursday  evening  in  honor  of  the  com- 
missioners representing  the  Philippine  Islands  at 
the   Exposition. 

Miss  Elena  Eyre  gave  a  luncheon  recently  at 
her  home  on  Broadway  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Adolph 
Ehrhorn. 

Mrs.  Louis  F.  Monteagle  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon on  Wednesday  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Ave- 
nue. The  affair  was  given  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Reginald    Brooke. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Fry  is  confined  to  her  apartment  at 
the-   Carlton  as  the  result  of  a  serious  illness. 

Mrs.  James  Flood  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
on   Friday  last  at  her  home  on  Broadway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Schmieden  gave  a 
dinner  recently  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  Among  those 
present  were  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss  Rutu 
Welsh,  Mr.  George  Pinckard,  and  Mr.  Ted 
Schmiedell. 

Mr.  Charles  N.  Black  was  host  at  a  dinner 
on  Thursday  evening  at  his  residence  on  Broad- 
way. The  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Drum,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lorenzo  Avenali,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ettore  Avenali,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Dcnman. 

Mr.  Hjalr.iar  Hjorth  Boyesen  was  host  at  a 
dinner  recently  in  honor  of  his  fiancee,  Miss 
Marion  Stovel.  The  guests  included  the  mem- 
bers of  the  bridal  party. 

Mrs.  James  Ellis  Tucker  gave  a  luncheon  on 
Wednesday  last  in  honor  of  Miss  Hannah  Hobart 
at  the  Town  and  Country  Club.  Miss  Elena 
Eyre,  Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins,  Miss  Helen  Crocker, 
Miss  Emily  Timlow,  and  Miss  Margaret  Nichols 
were  among  others  who  enjoyed  Mrs.  Tucker's 
hospitality. 

Mrs.  Orville  C.  Pratt,  Jr.,  was  hostess  at  a 
tea  on  Tuesday  afternoon  at  her  home  on  Cali- 
fornia Street  in  honor  of  Mrs.  William  D.  Moore. 
Miss  Gerirude  Thomas  gave  a  luncheon  re- 
cently at  the  Francisca  Club  in  honor  of  Miss 
Dorothy  Baker  and  Miss  Helen    Bertheau. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Athearn  Folger  gave  a 
dinner  on  Thursday  evening  at  their  home  on 
Pacific   Avenue. 

Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson  gave  a  dinner  recently 
at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  in  honor  of  her 
niece,    Mrs.    William    D.    Moore. 

Senator  James  D.  Phelan  was  the  guest  of 
lienor  at  a  dinner  given  within  the  week  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Franklin  K.  Lane  and  Mrs. 
Lane  at  their  home  in  Washington. 

Mrs.  Edward  J.  McCutchen  gave  an  entertain- 
ment on  Tuesday  evening  at  her  home  on  Pacific 
Avenue  in  aid  of  the  Belgian   Relief  Fund. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker  gave 
a  luncheon  on  Sunday  at  their  home  in  San 
Mateo  in  honor  of  Major  and  Mrs.  Frank  B. 
Cheatham,  who  returned  recently  from  Honolulu. 
Mrs.  James  Otis  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon  with- 
in the  week  at  her  home  on  Broadway  in  honor 
of  Mme.  Perotti  and  Mme.  Nelson  of  Buenos 
Aires. 

The  many  friends  of  Mr.  John  Parrott,  Jr., 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  crisis  of  his  ill- 
ness is  passed  and  that  he  has  been  pronounced 
cut    of   danger. 

Captain  Frank  Bennett,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Bennett  gave  a  tea  on  Thursday  at  their  home  at 
Mare  Island  in  honor  of  Lieutenant  Hugh  L. 
Brown,    U.    S.    N.,    and    Mrs.    Brown. 

Mrs.  J.  Franklin  Bell  was  hostess  today  at  a 
bridge-luncheon  at  her  home  at  Fort  Mason  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  James  A.  Erwin. 

A  leap  year  hop  was  given  at  Mare  Island  on 
U  ednesday  evening.  The  guests,  who  numbered 
about  two  hundred,  were  received  by  Captain 
Frank    Bennett  and    Captain   William   Stanley. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Lane,  who  have  been 
the  guests  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Franklin 
K.  Lane  and  Mrs.  Lane  in  Washington,  have  re- 
turn til    to    San    Francisco. 

Mr-.    Henry  Clarence  Breeden  and  her  son  have 


been   spending  several  weeks  at  Coronado. 

Miss  Genevieve  and  Miss  Hazel  King,  who  have  . 
been  sojourning  for  the  past  week  at  Saratoga,  , 
have  returned  to  their  home  on   Broadway. 

Mrs.    Walter    E.    Dean    and    Miss    Helen    Dean  I 
will     leave     the     latter     part     of     this     month     for 
Southern    California,    when    they    will    divide    their 
lime  between  Santa  Barbara,   Pasadena,  and  Coro- 
nado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  who  spent 
the  week-end  at  the  Hotel  Del  Monte,  have  re- 
turned   to    their    home    in    Berkeley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Fries  and  Mr.  Frank  H. 
Fries  have  taken  permanent  apartments  for  the 
winter  at  the  Hotel   St.   Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh  Sypher  and  the  latter's 
daughter,  Miss  Genevieve  Bothin,  who  have  been 
passing  the  last  few  months  in  town,  returned 
last  week  to  their  home  in  San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Dibblee  and  Miss  Inez  Dibblee 
have  returned  to  their  home  in  Santa  Barbara 
after    a   stay   of  several   weeks    in    San    Francisco. 

Mrs.  Humphreys-Davis,  who  before  her  marriage 
was  Miss  Ethel  Patton,  has  gone  to  France  to 
give  her  services  as  a  nurse  to  the  Allies.  Her 
husband,  Captain  Humphreys-Davis,  is  attached  to 
the  Windsor  Life  Guards,  and  is  also  in  France 
at   the   present  time. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Clarke  are  spending 
their  honeymoon  in  the  East  and  expect  to  remain 
several  weeks  in  Washington  and  New  York. 
Tbey  will  return  to  San  Francisco  for  a  short 
stay  before  sailing  for  their  future  home  in  Ma- 
nila. 

Miss  Edith  Bull  has  returned  from  a  recent 
visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Devereux  at  their 
home    near  Angels    Camp. 

Mr.  Hall  Roe,  whose  marriage  to  Miss  Helen 
Bertheau  will  take  place  on  January  19th,  has 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  from  his  home  in  Chi- 
cago. 

Mr.  William  F.  Herrin  and  his  daughter,  Miss 
Katherine  Herrin,  who  went  East  before  Christ- 
mas, have  returned  to  San  Francisco  and  are 
again  etsablished  at  their  residence  on  Broad- 
way. 

Mr.  Edmunds  Lyman  left  on  Friday  for  South 
America,  where  he  will  make  an  extended  stay. 

Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Sharon  has  reopened  her 
country  home  in  Menlo  Park,  where  she  contem- 
plates  spending  the   week-ends. 

Mrs.  Richard  Hammond  has  returned  to  New 
York  after  a  visit  with  her  brother-in-law  and 
sister,  Lieutenant  James  Parker  and  Mrs.  Parker, 
in    Norfolk,    Virginia. 

A  number  of  young  people  chaperoned  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller,  spent  the  week-end  at 
Truckee,  where  a  recent  heavy  fall  of  snow  af- 
forded them  the  unusual  advantage  in  California 
of  winter  sports.  Among  those  who  enjoyed  this 
outing  were  Miss  Helen  Garritt,  Miss  Gertrude 
Hopkins,  Miss  Phyllis  de  Young,  Miss  Helen 
Crocker,  Miss  Anna  Peters,  Mr.  Mountford  Wil- 
son, Jr.,  Mr.  George  Howard,  Jr.,  Mr.  Heine  von 
Schroder,  Mr.  Kenneth  Moore,  and  Mr.  Fred  Till- 
man. 

Mr.  Cheever  Cowdin  is  in  New  York,  but  is 
expected  to  return  to  his  home  in  San  Mateo  the 
early  part  of  next  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  de  Coulon  have  arrived 
from  Switzerland  and  will  spend  a  month  or  two 
at   their    home   in    Burlingame. 

Miss  Corennah  De  Pue,  who  went  East  several 
weeks  ago,  has  decided  to  extend  her  stay  untii 
the    summer    months. 

Mr.  Robert  Coleman,  Jr.,  left  on  Saturday  for 
New  Haven,  having  spent  the  holidays  with  his 
family    in    Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Fee  and  their  daughter, 
Miss  Marcia  Fee,  have  returned  from  San  Diego, 
where  they  have  been  visiting  for  the  past  two 
weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Maillard  have  gone 
East,  to  be  away  about  six  weeks.  During  their 
absence  their  home  on  Gough  Street  is  being  oc- 
cupied by  Mr.   and   Mrs.   Ward    Maillard. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  C.  Jackling  left  on  Wednes- 
day in  their  yacht  Cyprus  for  Coronado,  where 
they  will  remain  for  several  weeks.  Their  guests 
included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Martin  and  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Mountford    S.    Wilson. 

Mrs.  Reginald  Brooke  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  over  the  week-end  at  their 
home  in    Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  B.  King  have  purchased 
a  lot  on  Jackson  and  Spruce  Streets,  where  they 
intend  building  a  residence.  Since  their  mar- 
riage two  years  ago  Mr.  and  Mrs.  King  have 
resided    in    Presidio    Terrace. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clement  Tobin  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  San  Mateo  after  an  absence  of 
several    weeks   in    Santa    Barbara. 

Miss  Dororhy  Berry,  who  has  been  visiting 
friends  in  Santa  Barbara  for  the  past  few  weeks, 
has  returned  to  her  home  on  Sacramento  Street. 
Captain  W.  H.  Tobin,  U.  S.  A.,  Mrs.  Tobin, 
and  Miss  Virginia  Tobin  will  leave  shortly  for 
Fort  Howard, .  Maryland,  where  Captain  Tobin  is 
to    be  stationed    for   the    next    two    years. 

Captain  William  Wirt  Gilmer  has  assumed  his 
duties  as  superintendent  of  the  Twelfth  Naval 
District,    thus    relieving    Captain    Philip    Andrews, 
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commandant  at  Goat  Island,  who  had  been  acting 
superintendeit  temporarily. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  John  Burke  Murphy  and  their 
daughter  are  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Murphy's  mother, 
Mrs.  N.  L.  Nokes,  at  her  residence  on  Broadway, 
where  they  will  remain  until  their  new  home  at 
Fort  Winnek'.   Scott    is   ready   for  occupancy. 

Lieutenant-Commander  C.  H.  Woodward,  U.  S. 
N.,  has  gone  to  Cuba,  where  he  will  remain  for 
several   months. 

Mrs.  James  A.  Erwin  will  leave  shortly  for 
Fort  Douglas  to  join  her  husband,  Colonel  Erwin, 
of    the    Seventh    Cavalry. 


The  Late  Professor  Hilgard. 
Eugene  Woldemar  Hilgard  was  born  in 
Zweibrucken,  Rhenish  Bavaria,  January  5, 
1833.  His  family  came  to  Belleville,  Illinois, 
in  1S36,  where  Eugene  remained  until  he  was 
sixteen  years  of  age,  when  he  went  to  Europe 
to  finish  his  education.  He  studied  at  Frei- 
berg, Zurich,  and  Heidelberg,  receiving  his 
Ph.  D.  degree  at  the  latter  place  in  1853,  re- 
conferred  honoris  causa  1903 ;  LL.  D.  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi,  1882,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  University  of  Michigan,  1887.  He 
revisited  Spain  in  1860,  when  he  married 
Senorita  Alexandrina  Bello,  daughter  of  a 
Spanish  army  officer.  Mrs.  Hilgard  died 
some  years  ago.  In  1853  he  became  as- 
sistant state  geologist  of  Mississippi;  in  1S57 
was  appointed  chemist  in  charge  of  the  labo- 
ratory of  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  He  re- 
turned to  Mississippi  as  state  geologist  in 
1866,  which  position  he  held  until  called  to 
the  chair  of  geology  and  natural  history  in 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  1873.  In  1S74 
he  became  professor  of  agriculture  and  botany 
in  the  University  of  California  and  also  di- 
rector of  the  agricultural  experiment  station, 
thus  organizing  the  first  station  of  its  kind 
to  be  established  in  the  United  States. 

After  thirty  years  of  most  valuable  service, 
he  retired  as  professor  emeritus  in  1904. 
During  this  long  period  of  activity  Professor 
Hilgard  was  the  recipient  of  many  honors 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  including  the  Liebig 
medal  from  the  Munich  Academy  and  a  gold 
medal  from  the  Paris  Exposition,  1900.  He 
was  a  member  of  a  large  number  of  scientific 
societies. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  amount  of  his 
executive  work  he  contributed  very  largely 
to  the  literature  of  agriculture.  Among  his 
best-known  publications  may  be  mentioned  a 
report  on  the  agriculture  and  geology  of  Mis- 
sissippi, the  classic  volume  on  soils,  agri- 
culture of  the  arid  regions  of  the  Pacific 
slope,  agricultural  features  of  California,  agri- 
culture for  schools,  etc.  He  continued  to 
write  after  his  retirement  from  routine  work 
in  the  university,  his  last  article  appearing 
in  Science,  October,  1915.  His  interest  in 
agriculture  and  allied  subjects  was  most  keen 
to  the  last. 

Professor  Hilgard  was  perhaps  best  known 
through  his  studies  on  soil  geology  and  chem- 
istry. Among  his  many  achievements  may 
well  be  mentioned  his  work  on  the  treatment 
of  alkali  lands,  his  methods  for  their  reclama- 
tion having  been  adopted  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  where  such  lands  are  met  with. 

California  is  indebted  to  Professor  Hilgard 
in  a  large  measure  for  what  she  is  today. 
He  came  to  her  when  her  problems  were  new 
and  her  possibilities  comparatively  unknown. 
With  a  thoroughness  due  to  his  fine  scientific 
ability  and  training  and  a  spirit  born  of  his 
desire  to  serve,  he  solved  many  of  the  most 
important  agricultural  problems  of  the  state 
and  fought  the  battle  for  scientific  agri- 
culture. 

Not  the  least  of  this  service  was  Professor 
Hilgard's  influence  upon  the  sons  of  Cali- 
fornia. He  made  an  impress  upon  the  minds 
and  characters  of  thousands  of  the  students 
of  the  university  that  has  helped  to  make 
them  better  men  and  better  citizens. 

The  high  standards,  the  mental  strength 
and  breadth  of  the  scholar,  the  dignity  and 
gentle  grace  of  the  gentleman,  the  sympathy 
and  loyalty  of  the  friend,  the  quiet  humor  of 
the  comrade — all  these  form  a  picture  which 
remains  ever  before  the  mental  vision  of 
those  who  have  known  Professor  Hilgard  and 
serves  as  an  inspiration  to  onward  effort. 

Berkeley,  January  12,  1916.  M.  E.  J. 


Entertainment  in  Aid  of  Blind  Soldiers. 

An  entertainment  of  unusual  interest,  both 
as  respects  its  motive  and  the  persons  who 
rre  promoting  it,  is  in  preparation  for  the 
night  of  February  4th  at  the  Hotel  St.  Fran- 
cis. The  arrangements  so  far  made  provide 
for  musical  numbers  by  well-known  amateurs 
to  be  followed  by  dancing.  The  purpose  is 
to  raise  a  fund  in  support  of  an  already  es- 
tablished hostel  in  London  wherein  soldiers 
who  have  lost  their  vision  are  taught  trades 
?nd  otherwise  prepared  for  life  under  the 
new  conditions.  The  active  promoters  are 
Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  and  Mrs.  Reginald 
Brooke,  formerly  Miss  Ruth  Holladay,  now 
the  wife  of  an  English  officer,  who  is  de- 
voting herself  largely  to  this  particular  form 
of  effort.  The  immediate  movement  thus  has 
a  special  interest  attaching  to  the  combination 
of  an  English  woman,  the  wife  of  an  Ameri- 
can, and  an  American  woman,  the  wife  of  an 
Englishman. 

The  entertainment  as  planned  is  to  be  one 


of  exceptional  brilliancy,  and  there  is  prom- 
ised for  it  the  cooperation  of  many  persons 
of  prominence,  both  men  and  women.  The 
representatives  in  California  of  the  various 
countries  of  the  Alliance  will  be  among  the 
participants. 

The  list  of  patronesses  includes  the  names 
of  many  prominent  persons  and  box  sub- 
scriptions have  already  been  made  by  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Crocker,  Mrs.  James  Flood,  Mrs.  W. 
B.  Bourn,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Clark,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Sharon,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Invin,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Mar- 
tin, Mrs.  Francis  Carolan,  Mrs.  Daniel  Jack- 
ling,   and   others. 

Further  details  of  what  promises  to  be  an 
event  of  very  exceptional  interest  will  be 
forthcoming  between  now  and  the  date  ar- 
ranged for — February  4th. 


"The  Story  of  a  Thousand-Year  Pine"  is 
the  "real  diary"  of  a  "real"  tree,  written  by 
Enos  A.  Mills,  and  any  young  person  who  has 
the  good  fortune  to  read  it  will  not  soon  for- 
get the  wonder  of  its  record  of  ten  times  a 
hundred  years — or  longer  be  unmindful  of 
the  language  of  other  trees.  To  the  tree 
chapter  are  added  other  equally  interesting 
stories  about  beavers,  woodpeckers,  bears,  anVi 
the  wild  creatures  of  the  Rockies.  It  is  pub 
Hshed  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
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THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 


According  to  figures  given  out  by  H.  A. 
French,  superintendent  of  the  state  motor  ve- 
hicle department,  the  total  revenue  collected 
for  the  year  1915  is  $1,954,312.  The  funds 
derived  from  the  motor  vehicle  tax  are  used 
for  highway  maintenance,  one-half  going  to 
the  state,  the  other  half  being  divided  among 
the  counties  in  proportion  to  the  amount  they 

pay-  

A  $50,000  damage  suit  has  been  filed  in  the 
superior  court  against  the  United  Railroads 
by  Caleb  S.  Trimble  and  Joseph  Clark,  hus- 
band and  father  of  the  late  Mrs.  Grace 
Trimble.  Mrs.  Trimble  was  killed  on  No- 
vember 14th  when  an  automobile  in  which 
she  was  riding  with  her  husband  was  struck 
by  a  United  Railroads  street-car  at  Clement 
Street  and   Fourteenth  Avenue. 


According  to  statistics  just  issued  by  the 
United  States  Census  Bureau,  the  death  rate 
of  San  Francisco  shows  this  city  to  be  one  of 
the  most  healthful  in  the  United  States.  The 
percentage  of  15.5  deaths  for  every  thousand 
inhabitants  places  the  city  well  up  toward  the 
top  of  the  column  in  mortality  statistics. 


The  Palace  Hotel  Company  has  decided  to 
construct  a  subway  under  Market  Street.  En- 
trances will  be  in  the  hotel  lobby,  on  the  side- 
walk in  front  of  the  hotel  and  on  the  north 
side  of  Market  Street  at  the  Crocker  build- 
ing. Plans  for  the  tunnel  work  are  nearing 
completion  and  the  work  will  be  commenced 
shortly.  

The  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  been  invited  to  send  representatives  to 
the  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention,  which 
will  meet  iu  New  Orleans  January  27th,  28th, 
and  29th.  The  convention  will  attempt  to 
launch  a  national  movement  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  and  holding  the  new  trade  op- 
portunities afforded  America   in   the  markets. 


News  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Etienne  Lanel 
was  received  on  Tuesday  last  by  her  relatives 
in  Oakland.  Mrs.  Lanel  died  in  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, where  she  resided,  and  where  her  hus- 
band is  French  minister  to  Brazil.  No  fur- 
ther particulars  have  as  yet  been  received. 
Mrs.  Lanel  is  survived  by  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Sam  Bell  McKee,  a  brother,  Sam  Bell  McKee, 
and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Norman  Lang  of  Van- 
couver and  Mrs.  H.  Spens-Black. 


Eugene  E.  Schmitz,  claiming  the  right  un- 
der a  provision  of  the  charter,  took  his  seat 
with  the  supervisors  on  Monday  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  new  board.  When  Schmitz 
made  his  request  to  be  present  at  the  meet- 
ing, calling  attention  to  the  charter  pro- 
vision, Mayor  Rolph  acceded  to  the  proposi- 
tion at  once.  Schmitz  will  have  no  vote,  but 
may  join  in   discussion   with   the   supervisors. 


The  financial  statement  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, rendered  at  the  annual  board  meeting, 
shows  the  amazing  growth  of  the  institution 
in  this  city.  The  total  receipts  for  1915  were 
$101,134.99  and  the  disbursements  $96,525.78. 
The  following  ticket  for  1916  was  unani- 
mously elected :  Honorary  presidents,  Mrs. 
Charles  B.  Alexander,  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst ; 
president,  Mrs.  George  P.  Thurston;  vice- 
presidents,  Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill,  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Ijams,  Mist.  A.  G.  Catlin,  Mrs.  T.  L.  Miller, 
and  Mrs.  George  Fredericks  ;  recording  secre- 
tary. Miss  Helen  Van  Winkle;  corresponding 
secretary,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Deering ;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
H.  L.   Van  Winkle. 


By  introducing  two  panoramic  pictures 
taken  immediately  after  the  fire  of  1906,  and 
intended  to  show  that  a  state  of  emergency 
existed  at  that  time  and  for  several  years  fol- 
lowing, the  city  began  its  defense  on  Monday 
before  Judge  Seawell  in  the  case  of  the  San 
Christine  Investment  Company,  which  is  seek- 
ing to  recover  $6000  taxes  paid  under  pro- 
test in  1909-10.  The  tax  was  levied  as  an 
emergency  measure,  and  was  in  excess  of  the 
dollar  limit  fixed  by  the  city  charter.  The 
plaintiff  company,  which   has  been  presenting 
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'  Tine  corner  8  acres,  1235 
ft.  frontage  :  best  loca- 
tion ;  oaks,  shrubs  ;  per- 
fect roads.     Price  right. 
HARRISON.  872  Sutter  Street. 


Hotel  Oakland 

Oakland,  California 
Overlooking  Lake  Merritt  and  the  Mountains 

Ministering  generously  to  the  epicure, 
the  artist,  and  the  lover  of  a  beautiful 
natural  environment. 

European  Plan:   From  $1.50  a  day  up 

American  Plan:  From  $3.50  a  day  up 

Extraordinarily  low  rates  to  permanent  guests. 

CARL  SWORD,  Manager. 


its  case  for  the  last  month,  has  set  up  the 
claim  that  an  emergency  which  would  justify 
raising  the  tax  limit  did  not  exist.  Although 
the  present  action  is  for  a  comparatively  small 
sum,  there  are  16S  similar  actions  pending, 
and  the  success  of  the  plaintiff  in  this  case 
would  deprive  the  city  of  about  $600,000  col- 
lected under  the  emergency  measure. 


With  a  view  to  extending  and  improving 
its  service,  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany has  obtained  permission  from  the  rail- 
road commission  to  issue  $4,500,000  of  new 
securities.  Of  this  amount  $2,500,000  will  be 
first  preferred  stock  and  $2,000,000  general 
and  refunding  bonds.  Among  the  new 
projects  will  be  storage  reservoirs,  additions 
to  power  and  irrigation  plants  in  the  interior 
valleys,  new  transmission  lines  and-  bay  cables, 
and  improvement  of  plants  in  San  Francisco 
and  other  bay  cities. 


Senator  James  D.  Phelan  has  introduced  a 
bill  for  the  appropriation  of  $10,000,000  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Naval  Academy  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  bill  has  been  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


The  board  of  public  works  has  awarded  a 
contract  for  the  construction  of  that  portion 
of  Portola  Drive  lying  between  Twenty- 
Fourth  Street  and  San  Miguel  Rancho  for 
$21,0GQ.  

Clinton  Day,  one  of  the  best-known  archi- 
tects in  the  bay  region,  died  suddenly  on 
Tuesday  last  at  his  home  in  Berkeley.  Mr. 
Day's  grandfather,  Jeremiah  Day,  was  presi- 
dent of  Yale  University  for  thirty  years;  his 
father,  Sherman  Day,  was  a  state  senator  and 
also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  College  of 
California.  Among  the  buildings  designed  by 
Mr.  Clinton  Day  in  San  Francisco  are  the 
Wells  Fargo  Nevada  Bank,  the  Union  Trust, 
and  the  City  of  Paris.  Mr.  Day  is  survived 
by  a  widow,  a  daughter,  Miss  Caroline  Day, 
and  a  sister,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Palmer. 


The  health  department  has  filed  a  formal 
complaint  with  the  board  of  works  that  the 
construction  of  the  new  Potrero  Emergency 
Hospital  is  of  a  faulty  character.  The  build- 
ing, which  waa  accepted  by  the  board  of 
works  last  March,  cost  $20,690.  Dr.  Alanson 
Weeks,  chief  surgeon  of  the  emergency  hos- 
pital service,  has  sent  in  a  detailed  report  of 
those  portions  of  the  structure  which  it  will 
be  necessary  to  have  done  over  again. 


Bids  for  the  construction  of  a  new  five- 
story  wing  adjoining  Lane  Hospital  have  been 
asked  for  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  Stan- 
ford University,  which  administers  the  run- 
ning of  the  hospital  in  connection  with  the 
Stanford  Medical  School  in  San  Francisco. 
Half  a  million  dollars  have  been  appropriated 
by  the  trustees  for  this  purpose.  There  will 
be  facilities  for  about  160  patients  in  the 
new  wing  making  the  accommodations  of  the 
entire  hospital  reach  a  total  of  about  250 
patients.  

A  proposal  to  improve  the  acoustics  of  the 
Auditorium  by  constructing  a  large  sounding 
board  has  been  submitted  to  the  supervisors 
by  the  board  of  works  with  a  request  that  the 
amount  needed  to  make  this  improvement  be 
appropriated.  The  Musical  Association  of 
San  Franciscc  has  expressed  their  willingness 
to  give  concerts  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra 
iu  the  Auditorium  at  popular  prices  if  the 
desired  improvement  is  effected. 


An  organization  of  young  men  employed  in 
local  banks  and  in  other  offices  of  business 
has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
systematic  study  of  business  principles  and 
commercial  law.  The  object  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  to  prepare  and  conduct  a  course  of 
lectures  under  the  guidance  of  university  pro- 
fessors and  business  men  of  experience,  so 
that  the  members  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all 
branches  of  trade.  Employees  in  the  offices 
of  T.  T.  C.  Gregory,  the  Sloss  Securities 
Company,  and  a  number  of  other  prominent 
firms  are  among  the  instigators  of  this  ven- 
ture.   

Figures  given  out  by  Collector  of  the  Port 
J.  O.  Davis  of  the  export  and  import  busi- 
ness of  the  port  of  San  Francisco  show  a 
gain  of  $29,399,062  for  the  year  of  1915  over 
the  year  of  1914.  This  increase  is  a  record 
for  the  port  of  San  Francisco.  The  total 
exports  from  this  city  for  1915  were  $81,- 
974,817.  For  the  year  of  1914  the  exports 
were  $64,784,092  and  the  imports  $69,995,217. 
The  figures  show  a  gain  of  $16,319,462  in  ex- 
port business  and  an  increase  of  $12,979,600 
import  business  for  the  year. 


POST-EXPOSITION  NOTES. 


A  large  rally,  the  proceeds  of  which  will 
be  forwarded  to  London  for  the  purchase  of 
hospital  supplies  for  the  Allies,  will  be  held 
at  the  Scottish  Rite  Hall  Saturday  evening, 
January  22d,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
British-American  war  relief  fund.  Vocal,  in- 
strumental, and  dancing  numbers  will  make 
up  the  programme. 


Thirty-two  stockholders  of  the  Toyland 
Company,  promoted  to  conduct  concessions  at 
the  Exposition,  have  been  made  defendants 
in  a  suit  filed  in  the  superior  court  to  collect 
notes  aggregating  $45,989.92.  There  were  five 
notes  due  on  August  1,  1915,  executed  by  the 
Toyland  Company  to  the  Santa  Fe  Lumber 
Company.  The  sum  of  $17,341.65  is  demanded 
from  the  Federal  Security  Company,  which  is 
given  as  the  largest  stockholder.  Among  the 
amounts  due  from  other  stockholders  are : 
Frederic  Thompson,  $10,289  ;  Fred  W.  Swan- 
ton,  $9292;  D.  O.  Druffel,  $3355;  and  Emily 
J.   Swanton,   $1588. 


The  woman's  auxiliary  board  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  held  a  reorganiza- 
tion meeting  on  Thursday  last  in  the  ballroom 
of  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  The  members  of  the 
board  desire  to  make  the  woman's  board  a 
permanent  organization  which  will  work  along 
the  lines  of  civic  improvement. 


Indicative  of  the  prosperity  of  visitors  to 
the  Exposition  is  the  report  of  the  Exposition 
branch  of  the  Anglo-California  Trust  Com- 
pany issued  on  Monday  last.  During  the  nine 
months  ending  December  4th  the  branch  bank 
received  $25,2S8,759.41  in  deposits.  The  ex- 
change department  issued  checks  and  drafts 
in  the  sum  of  $2,084,861.73.  The  branch  for- 
warded to  the  Anglo-California  Trust  Com- 
pany $16,068,456.66.  Exposition  employees 
opened  1303  savings  accounts  and  there  were 
946    commercial    accounts. 


A  number  of  owners  of  property  within 
the  Exposition  grounds  have  met  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  an  organization  to  make  a 
restricted  residence  district  on  the  site  of  the 
Exposition.  Dr.  Hartland  Law  was  elected 
president.  The  other  officers  chosen  were : 
George  C.  Holberton,  vice-president ;  James 
K.  Moffitt,  treasurer,  and  Sidney  Clements, 
secretary.  The  vital  issue  put  before  the 
property- owners  was  to  keep  the  land  from 
reverting  to  the  condition  in  which  it  was 
prior  to  the  Exposition,  and  the  general  con- 
sensus of  opinion  was  that  the  land  is  ex- 
cellently adapted  to  residence  property. 


The  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  is  open  to  the  pub- 
lic every  day,  including  Sunday,  from  9  a.  m. 
to  5  o'clock  p.  m.  A  charge  of  25  cents  is 
made  to  enter  the  Exposition  grounds,  but 
admission  to  the  fine  arts  building  is  free. 
Season  books  costing  $1  and  valid  until  Jan- 
uary 31st  are  now  on  sale.  The  Preserva- 
tion League  has  restocked  the  aquarium  at 
the  Hawaiian  building  and  this  interesting 
exhibit  is  also  open  daily  from  9  a.  m.  to  5 
p.  m.  

The  plan  relative  to  the  preservation  of  the 
California   building   at   the   Exposition,    to   be 
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remodeled  as  a  state  normal  school,  has 
finally  been  settled.  The  measure  received  the 
sanction  of  the  legislature,  when  the  assem- 
bly by  a  vote  of  52  to  IS  passed  the  three 
senate  bills  covering  this  subject. 


The  flag-pole  located  in  front  of  the  New 
Jersey  building  has  been  purchased  by  the 
West  of  Fillmore  Street  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation and  donated  to  the  city,  to  be  placed 
iu  Hamilton  Square,  at  Geary,  Post,  Steiner, 
and  Scott  Streets.  Arrangements  are  being 
made  for  dedication  ceremonies  to  be  held 
on  February  22d,  when  all  the  school  chil- 
dren of  the  Western  Addition  will  be  invited 
to  participate.  

John  E.  D.  Trask,  chief  of  the  Exposition 
department  of  fine  arts,  and  Francis  Mc- 
Comas,  president  of  the  San  Francisco  Art 
Association,  have  returned  to  this  city  after 
a  tour  of  the  East,  during  which  time  they 
collected  more  than  five  hundred  works  of 
art  for  the  exhibition  in  the  Palace  of  Fine 
Arts.  Childe  Hassam's  entire  collection  of 
etchings,  recently  exhibited  in  New  York,  has 
been  obtained,  and  also  a  collection  by  Frank 
Benson. 


Always  on  Time 

When  you  talk  by  telephone  you 
avoid  the  delays  and  inconveniences 
of  travel.  Our  improved  "  Long 
Distance"  service  will  take  your  voice 
almost  instantly  to  any  of  the  1  800 
cities  and  towns  reached  by  our  lines 
in  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Nevada  and  Idaho. 
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A  NEW  YEAR'S  RESOLUTION  EASY 
TO  KEEP. 

V  N"ew  Year  has  dawned  upon  ns  and  we  are 
all  growing  uldei— but  why  should  we  call  atten- 
tion to  our  age.  especially  ii  we  have  reaenea 
that  point  where  two  rairs  of  glasses  are  neee*- 
=arv.  Resolve  this  Tear  that  you  will  improve 
your  appearance  and  efficiency  by  wearing  me 
new  "Caltex  Onepiece"  Bifocals— reading  and 
dUlance  correctiODS  are  combined  in  one  lens. 
The  nuisance  of  changing  glasses  is  entirely  elim: 
inated  when  you  wear  the  "Caltex  Onepiece 
Bifocals. 

California  Optical  Co. 

181  Post  Street     /    s       Franc!,co 
2508  Mission  St.    j 

1221  Broadway,  Oakland 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
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Established  1850 

PACIFIC    DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE 

San  Francisco 
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THE    SCENIC    LINE 

Direct  to 

SACRAMENTO,  DIXON,  WOODLAND,  MARYS- 
VILLE,  COLUSA,  GRIDLEY,  0ROV1LLE  and  CfflCO 

Automatic  Block  Signals.  Observation  Cars, 
Rock  Ballasted  Road-Bed. 

Through  Observation  Car  service  between 
Chico.  Marysville  and  Bay  Cities  in  connection 
with  Northern  Electric  Railway. 

Write  for  descriptive  folder. 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

San  Francisco  Depot— Key  Route  Ferry 
Oakland  Depot— 40th  and  Shafter  Ave. 
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•What     did       Rastus     git     married      for  ? 
"Lawd  only  knows,  chile.     He  keeps  right  on 
workinV — Judge. 

"Does  he  know  anything  about  a  carr" 
-He  certainly  does.  He  knows  how  to  sei! 
it    after    it   gets   \\orrj    out.'" — Puck. 

"Why  didn't  you  go  out  for  track  practice 
yesterday  instead  of  going  to  see  Ruth?'' 
"Oh,  a  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile  any  day." 
—  Yale  Record. 

Mabel — So  you  asked  papa  for  my  hand? 
Did  he  give  you  any  encouragement?  Ar- 
thur— Well.  no.  but  he  gave  me  a  drink  and 
r.  cigar,  so  I  had  no  kick  coming. — New  York 
Times. 

Agent  (entering  office) — I've  an  attachment 

tor   your   typewriter,    sir,    which    I Busy 

.1/un — Well,  settle  it  wilh  her.  Your  love  af- 
fairs are  no  concern  of  mine. — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

Willis — How  did  Christmas  go  off  at  your 
pl?ce?  Gillis — As  usual.  Christmas  eve  we 
wrapped  all  the  presents  we  gave  and  Christ- 
mas day  we  rapped  all  the  presents  we  re- 
ceived.— Life. 

Enthusiislic  Lady — Oh,  sir,  may  we  tarry 
here  awhile  and  drink  deep  of  these  rural  de- 
lights? Practical  Native — Can't  drink  nothin' 
deep  here.  lady.  This  yere's  a  dry  town. — 
Eiltiworc   American. 

"Look-  here,  Sam ;  don't  you  believe  that 
an  honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God?" 
"Well,  sah,  I'se  done  given  up  de  idea  ob 
bein'  de  noblest  work  ob  God :  all  I  asks  is 
to  make  a  livin'." — Life. 

"You  say  you  are  a  pacifist?"  "Yes,"  re- 
plied  the   indignant  person,   "and  let  me   tell 

you,  sir "     "Hold  on  a  minute."     "Well?" 

"If  you  are  a  pacifist,  don't  shake  your  fist 
al  me." — Birmutghcin  Age-Herald. 

"Yes,"  said  Audrey.  "I  spent  the  entire 
evening  telling  him  that  he  had  a  terrible 
reputation  for  kissing  girls  against  their  will." 
"And  what  did  he  do?"  "He  sat  there  like 
a  booby  and  denied  it." — Dallas  Xeus. 

inspector — You  don't  seem  to  have  any 
fire-escapes  in  this  building.  Oicner  of  Fac- 
i0fy — Well — er — no.  Inspector — "What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it?  Owner  of  Factory 
— What  amount  would  you  suggest  ? — Life. 

Briggs — I  see  that  a  sculptor  says  Bryan's 
mouth  is  beautiful  in  repose.  A  very  pretty 
compliment.  Jiggs — That's  no  compliment. 
Briggs — Why  not?  Jiggs — Xobody  ever  saw 
Bryan's  mouth  in  that  condition. — Livingston 
Lance. 

"Yes,  he's  one  of  our  leading  citizens.  He 
certainly  has  climbed  high  in  a  few  years. 
1  Why,  he  holds  our  best  Federal  job."  "In- 
deed! How  did  he  get  it?"  "His  brother- 
iu-law  is  our  leading  politician." — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

"It  is  the  regret  of  her  life  that  she  has 
never  been  able  to  afford  a  trip  abroad." 
"Wants  to  see  the  world,  does  she?"  "It 
isn't  that.  But  she  has  a  remedy  for  sea- 
sickness that  she  is  simply  crazy  to  try." — 
Buffalo   Courier. 

"I  always  like  to  meet  a  fellow  who  came 
from  a  farm,"  remarked  Congressman  Flub- 
dub. "Yes  ?"  "Yes.  You  can  advise  him 
to  go  back  to  it  if  he  isn't  a  success,  and 
congratulate  him  on  leaving  it  if  he  is."' — 
Lottiszille   Courier-Journal. 

"So  you  think  a  college  education  is  a 
good  thing  for  a  boy  ?"  "Yes,  I  think  it's  a 
pretty-  good  thing.  Fits  him  for  something 
in  life.  If  he  can't  catch  on  with  a  baseball 
team  he  can  often  land  a  job  as  a  professor." 
— Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

"Arc  you  of  the  opinion,  James,"  asked  a 
slim-looking  man  of  his  companion,  "that  Dr. 
Smith's  medicine  does  any  good?"  "Xot  un- 
less you  follow  the  directions."  "What  are 
the  directions  ?"  "Keep  the  bottle  tightly 
corked." — Philadelphia   Ledger. 

First  Tramp — You  seem  very  "appy  abaht 
n.  Wol's  up?  Second  Tramp  (reading  Mr. 
Asquith  s  Guildhall  speech  / — 'Ere's  me  bin 
goin'  wivout  luxuries  all  this  time,  an'  I've 
only  jus'  found  out  that  I've  been  'elpin'  the 
country  to  win  this  war. — Punch. 

Mr.  Xenedd — Well,  we  are  beginning 
housekeeping,  and  I  presume  the  simplest 
plan  will  be  for  me  to  give  you  a  regular 
amount  every  week  for  expenses.  Just  figure 
up  what  it  will  cost.  Mrs.  Xenedd — I  could 
never  do  that  in  the  world — so  many  things 
to  count,  you  know  ;  but  let — me — see.  Oh, 
I  have  it !  I  have  thought  of  a  much  simpler 
plan.  Mr.  Newedd — All  right,  my  angel. 
What  is  it  ?  Mrs.  Xezcedd — You  figure  up 
what  it  will  cost  you  for  carfare  and  lunches. 
I  and  give  rae  the  rest. — Xezc  York  Weekly. 

First    Lawyer — What    makes    you    think    we 

1  shall   not  be  able  to  get  this  law  passed   by  ' 

the     legislature?      Second     Lawyer — It's     too 

?imple ;    nlmost    any    one    can    understand    it. 

1  lt  ought  to  be  so  complex  and  vague  that  no- 


body can  understand  it ;  then   it   is  bound   to  [ 
pass,    because    nobody    would    admit    that    he 
didn't  understand  it. — Kansas  City  Star. 

"Do  dance  with  Miss  Lotta  Dough ;  she's 
just  made  of  money  !"  "Yes.  but  she's  not 
circulating    here." — Hnrz-ard   Lampoon. 

Mrs.  Fester — You  seen;  to  think  no  woman 
can  ever  keep  a  secret.  Mr.  Pester — Well, 
there's  the  Sphinx,  but  she's  only  a  myth 
and,  anyway,  she's  dead. — Birmingham  Age- 
HcrGld. 

June — I  see,  operated  by  two  men,  a  ma- 
chine invented  by  a  Chicago  hotel  steward 
will    wash    and    dry   more   than    18.000   dishes 


an  hour.  Julie — That's  the  way  of  the  men.  I 
Trying  to  knock  poor  mother  out  of  a  job.  J 
— Yonkcrs  Statesman. 

"Were  you  carefully  brought  up.  my  lad  ?"  j 
asked  the  merchant  of  the  applicant  for  al 
billet.  "Yes.  sir ;  please,  sir.  I  came  up  in  I 
tliL-    lift/' — SpL-rting    Times. 

"Nice  hat  that  ;ou  have.  How  much  did 
it  cost  vdu?"  "Can't  say  yet.  I've  had  it 
three  weeks,  and  it's  cost  me  about  $14.  f 
suppose  it  will  stand  me  a  couple  of  hundred 
before  I  get  through."  "Couple  of  hundred?" 
"Yes,  getting  it  back  every  day  from  the 
tip  boy  at  the  restaurants." — Neve   York  Sun.  I 
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A  Moral  Blunder. 

A  dispatch  from  Seattle  states  that  the  Rainier  Club, 
llie  principal  social  organization  of  the  city,  has  been 
"raided"  by  the  authorities  and  that  search  was 
rewarded  by  a  considerable  "find"  of  illicit  merchan- 
dise. Presuming  the  facts  to  be  as  stated,  the  Rainier 
Club  is  guilty  of  a  moral  blunder  in  disobeying  the  law 
of  the  land.  The  Rainier  Club  is  presumably  com- 
posed of  the  property-owning  and  professional  elements 
of  Seattle.  The  membership  of  the  club  is  or  should  be 
representative  of  interests  which  depend  absolutely  upon 
integrity  of  law.  Contempt  of  law  becomes  therefore 
on  the  part  of  the  club  a  stupid  contribution  to  the 
forces  which  would  nullify  all  law.  Men  with  prop- 
erty, men  who  stand  for  legal  and  ether  conventions, 
ought  especially  to  be  careful  obeyers  of  the  law,  to 
the  end  of  sustaining  that  which  is  the  foundation,  not 
alone  of  organized  society,  but  of  their  own  individual 
interests.     Much   more   wisely  the   Arlington   Club   of 


Portland,  where  prohibition  went  into  effect  with  the 
incoming  of  the  new  year,  determined  by  unanimous 
vote  to  obey  the  law  in  letter  and  spirit.  Long  ago  it 
was  said  by  a  wise  man  that  the  best  way  to  get  a 
bad  law  abrogated  was  to  insist  upon  obedience  to  it. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  how  prohibition  will  work  in  the 
north.  But  certainly  the  cause  of  prohibition  will  not 
be  hurt  by  the  devices  of  a  defiant  evasion.  Perhaps 
the  Rainier  Club  would  better  wait  awhile  and  find  out 
by  experience  if  after  all  prohibition — in  the  modified 
form  in  which  it  has  been  imposed  upon  the  State  of 
Washington — is  such  a  bad  thing. 


"  Watchful  Waiting." 

What  has  just  happened  in  Mexico  is  the  logical  con- 
sequence of  our  policy  in  that  country  during  the 
past  three  years.  It  has  been  a  policy  founded  in  mis- 
conception, stubbornly  unwilling  to  see  or  to  accept 
facts,  and — we  say  it  sadly — marked  not  less  by  blun- 
dering than  by  a  persistence  in  demonstrated  error. 
Mexico  is  a  pitifully  backward  country.  Of  its  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  million  more  than  ninety  per  cent 
are  illiterates.  Approximately  thirty  per  cent  are 
tribal  Indians  to  whom  even  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try (a  bastard  Spanish)  is  unknown.  The  mass  of  the 
people  are  somewhere  in  that  dark  zone  which  lies  be- 
low civilization  and  not  far  above  savagery.  Of 
civilization  in  its  true  sense  there  is  nothing,  outside 
the  limited  element  of  wealth  and  foreign  culture,  ex- 
cepting its  vices  and  its  distempers. 

But  because  Mexico  has  or  had  a  formally  defined 
scheme  of  government  modeled  after  and  almost 
literally  copied  from  our  own,  President  Wilson  has 
assumed  the  existence  of  a  general  correspondence  of 
ideas,  motives,  capabilities.  It  has  been  impossible  to 
make  him  understand  that  the  Mexican  Constitution  is 
a  mere  transcript;  that  it  was  devised,  not  as  a  rep- 
resentative scheme,  but  as  a  mask  for  autocracy;  that 
in  its  terms  it  is  reflective  of  nothing  in  the  Mexican 
character,  and  that  it  defines  a  project  impossible  of 
execution  even  were  there  the  wish  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  The  facts  have  been  put  before  Mr.  Wilson  in 
a  hundred  emphatic  ways  and  forms.  But  no  impres- 
sion has  been  made  upon  a  mind  stubbornly  addicted 
to  preconceptions  and  fixed  in  the  schoolmaster's  bias 
for  what  stands  written  down  in  formal  terms. 

Long  before  now  the  President  should  have  recog- 
nized in  Mexico  a  situation  with  which  force,  and 
force  alone,  is  competent  to  deal.  There  has  been 
evidence  more  than  enough  to  illustrate  a  problem  im- 
possible of  solution  by  appeals  to  reason  or  to  senti- 
ment. Only  an  amazing  imperviousness  of  mind  has 
sustained  in  Mr.  Wilson,  in  the  face  of  information  and 
counsel,  a  blind  faith  in  an  ultimate  happy  solution  of 
this  problem  through  a  "full  and  fair  expression  of  the 
popular  will."  As  if  there  could  be  a  popular  will  in  a 
mongrel  race  ignorant  beyond  American  conception  of 
ignorance,  barbarous  in  its  traditions  and  instincts,  un- 
schooled, nomadic,  improvident,  cruel,  and  licentious 
to  an  unspeakable  degree. 

The  only  order  that  Mexico  has  ever  known  is  the 
order  of  force.  The  only  rule  the  Mexicans  know  any- 
thing about  and  for  which  they  have  any  respect  is  the 
rule  of  force.  Whatever  of  civilized  suggestiveness  and 
of  progressive  spirit  under  the  modern  idea  of  things 
has  found  expression  in  that  country  has  had  its  inspira- 
tion in  autocratic  authority.  AH  this,  duly  urged  upon 
the  President  by  men  familiar  with  Mexico  and  its 
people,  has  made  no  impression  at  all.  He  has  been 
unable  or  unwilling  to  see — deaf  alike  to  argument  or 
persuasion,  stubbornly  insistent  in  wrong  judgments 
and  persistent  in  error. 

Of  the  many  wrongs  growing  out  of  our  administra- 
tive policy  toward  Mexico  during  the  past  few  year-  the 


first  and  most  flagrant  has  been  our  failure  to  sustain 
respect  for  the  American  name  and  flag.  One  cruel 
outrage  after  another  has  been  endured  with  a  supine 
sufferance.  American  citizens  have  been  murdered, 
their  women  outraged,  their  property  appropriated  or 
destroyed,  and  the  government  at  Washington  has 
merely  protested.  So  often  has  this  experience  been  re- 
peated, and  in  such  varied  forms,  that  the  very  name  of 
America  has  become  to  the  Mexicans  a  by-word  and  a 
sneer.  An  Englishman,  a  German,  or  a  Frenchman  in 
Mexico  commands  consideration;  the  flags  of  these 
countries  enforce  respect.  But  the  American  name  and 
the  American  flag  are  objects  only  of  contempt  2nd 
ridicule.  Thus  in  the  country  nearest  us,  a  country  for 
which  in  a  sense  we  stand  sponsor  before  the  world,  a 
country  in  which  we  have  our  largest  fixed  investment 
and  to  whose  wealth  and  development  we  have  most 
contributed — in  this  country  our  flag  has  less  considera- 
tion than  that  of  Switzerland  or  Holland  or  Norway. 
To  this  low  degree  of  moral  impotence  has  "watchful 
waiting"  brought  us.       

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  something  less  than 
two  months  ago  it  was  announced  that  the  Washington 
Administration  was  about  to  array  its  moral  forces  be- 
hind Carrar.za  it  was  remarked  in  these  columns  that 
unless  to  moral  force  there  was  added  material  force 
the  result  would  be  an  increased  contempt  and  hatred 
of  the  American  uame,  with  augmented  hazard  to 
such  American  citizens  as  remained  in  the  country  per- 
sonally to  guard  their  property  there.  The  massacre 
of  Santa  Ysabel  comes  in  confirmation  of  this  prophecy. 
It  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  when  the  recognition 
and  good  will  of  the  United  States  were  given  to  Car- 
ranza,  that  his  rivals  and  enemies  should  find  in  the 
circumstance  new  motives  of  resentment  against  all 
things  American.  It  became  at  once  an  object  with. 
Villa  and  others  of  his  ilk  to  demonstrate  the  inca- 
pacity of  Carranza  to  maintain  order.  After  their 
savage  fashion  they  chose  a  tragic  means  of  forcing 
upon  the  American  government  the  full  measure  of 
their  contempt,  resentment,  defiance.  And  this  last 
outrage,  be  it  noted,  comes  at  the  hands  of  a  man 
coddled  and  pampered  by  Mr.  Wilson's  optimism  and 
provided  with  the  means  of  warfare  by  Washington 
policy.  The  very  guns  with  which  young  Charles 
I'ringle  and  his  associates  were  shot  down  were  ad- 
mitted into  Mexico  by  the  express  orders  of  the  Presi- 
dent against  the  protest  of  officials,  civil  and  military, 
representative  of  the  United  States  in  and  adjacent  to 
Mexico.  

Now  as  at  all  times  during  the  past  three  years  there 
has  been  but  one  rational  method  of  dealing  with  the 
Mexican  situation.  We  ought  in  the  language  of  the 
diplomatists  to  intervene.  That  is  to  say,  we  ought  to 
send  armed  forces  into  Mexico  charged  with  the  duly 
of  quelling  the  universal  anarchy,  of  putting  a  stop  to 
the  destruction  of  life  and  property,  of  maintaining 
order  by  force  until  such  time,  if  ever  it  shall  come, 
when  force  shall  be  unnecessary.  Specifically,  we 
ought  to  march  armies  from  Vera  Cruz  and  from  El 
Paso  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  take  possession  of  the 
administration,  and  make  peace  by  the  only  means 
which  Mexico  can  respect  or  understand.  There  is  no 
other  way.  There  has  not  at  any  time  this  three- 
years  past  been  any  other  way.  All  our  paltering  has 
gone  only  to  demonstrate  that  which  needed  no 
demonstration,  namely,  that  pacification  of  Mexico  can 
come  only  from  without  the  country.  Every  day  of 
delay  only  makes  the  situation  the  more  grievous  and 
the  problem  of  pacification  more  difficult.  It  would 
seem  that  the  Washington  Administration  ought  nosv, 
if  never  before,  to  see  and  understand  this.  Yet  we 
have  the  same  old  story.  We  palter.  We  meet  a 
ruthless  massacre  of  American  citizens  tr 
Mexico  under  official  sanction  of  the  Carranz 
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incut  with  the  same  old  protest  expressed  in  the  fa- 
miliar terms  of  weakness  and  indecision.  Our  answer 
to  this  cruel  slaughter  of  our  citizens  is  simply  another 
diplomatic  note. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Congress  and  the  country 
are  in  an  uproar  of  shame  and  resentment  with  respect 
to  a  policy  contemptible  in  its  complacency  and  cow- 
ardice, a  policy  which  even  this  fresh  outrage  is  unable 
to  stir  from  a  blind  faith  in  futile  notes  of  pro- 
test. We  are  injured  and  shamed  by  a  course  so  con- 
trary to  every  impulse  of  patriotism  and  of  manliness, 
a  policy  so  fixed  in  its  stubbornness  as  to  persist  in 
wrong  in  the  face  of  a  hundred  grievous  outrages. 


It  is  certain  that  but  for  the  European  war  the  hand 
of  the  United  States  in  Mexico  would  have  been 
forced  before  now.  Other  countries  have  investments 
in  Mexico,  if  not  in  terms  as  great  as  our  own,  at  least 
large  enough  to  be  regarded  as  national  interests.  Eng- 
land, Germany,  France  have  been,  like  ourselves,  heavy 
sufferers  through  the  long-sustained  and  now  chronic 
anarchy.  Earlier  in  the  revolutionary  period  these 
countries  held  off  out  of  consideration  for  our  larger 
interest  and,  possibly,  for  our  pretensions  under  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  They  have  continued  to  leave 
Mexico  alone,  not  because  they  are  satisfied  with  the 
situation  there,  not  because  they  any  longer  have  faith 
in  our  will  and  purpose  to  restore  order,  but  under 
the  stress  of  more  grievous  troubles  at  home.  But  is 
there  anybody  to  doubt  what  will  happen  in  Mexico  im- 
mediately upon  restoration  of  peace  in  Europe?  Will 
England  or  Germany  or  France,  with  organized  forces 
in  hand,  calmly  sit  by,  witness  this  inhuman  riot 
and  suffer  the  losses  which  it  occasions,  waiting  upon 
us  to  take  the  initiative?  Assuredly  they  will  not. 
If  we  do  not  speedily  address  ourselves  to  the  situa- 
tion in  Mexico  by  the  only  means  of  possible  effective- 
ness we  must  ultimately  suffer  the  humiliation  of  see- 
ing some  European  country  take  over  the  job  which 
we  have  declined.  Then  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  a 
situation  fatal  to  our  high-flown  pretensions.  Our 
Monroe  Doctrine  will  go  glimmering  and  we  shall 
never  more  be  able  to  speak  its  name  free  from  a  sense 
of  humiliation.  Our  time  to  act,  if  ever  we  are  to  act 
in  the  case  of  Mexico,  is  now.  A  further  course  of 
watchful  waiting  must  surely  culminate,  not  merely  in 
losses  and  shames  incidental  to  the  anarchy  in  Mexico, 
but  in  the  sacrifice  of  a  long  and  profoundly  cherished 
national  tradition.  

The  theory  that  pacification  of  Mexico  under  Ameri- 
can intervention  would  be  a  very  serious  business  from 
a  military  standpoint  is,  we  think,  a  mere  bog)*.  It 
might  have  been  so  during  the  troubles  immediately 
following  the  fall  of  Diaz,  for  at  that  time  the  country 
was  resourceful,  and  all  of  its  elements  were  united  in 
sentimental  devotion  to  the  ideal  of  national  independ- 
ence. But  with  process  of  time  and  progress  of  events 
the  situation  is  not  what  it  was.  The  Mexican  resource 
of  four  or  five  years  ago  is  now  a  non-existent  quan- 
tity. Stagnation  of  industry,  the  wastes  of  war,  paraly- 
sis of  confidence — these  have  destroyed  the  once  vital 
sentiment  of  Mexican  nationality.  The  more  potent 
men  of  the  country  are  in  exile.  What  is  left  of 
the  wealth  of  Mexico  would  welcome  intervention. 
The  intelligence  of  the  country,  formerly  arrayed  in 
protest,  would  now  join  its  counsels  on  the  side  of 
intervention.  The  poverty  of  the  revolutionary  masses, 
no  matter  how  fanatically  inspired,  would  make  them 
helpless  against  organized  force;  and  in  a  country 
which  knows  no  loyalty,  apprehension  and  capture  of 
the  revolutionary  leaders  would  be  easy.  We  venture 
the  prophecy  that  American  armies  marching  from  El 
Paso  south,  and  from  Vera  Cruz  west,  to  Mexico  City 
would  be  more  welcomed  than  opposed.  And  once  in 
possession  of  the  capital,  there  would  follow  a  mere 
mosquito  warfare  in  which  a  few  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  native  ruralcs,  properly  organized  and 
directed,  would  speedily  overcome  armed  opposition. 
The  time  and  the  condition  conspire  to  make  a  situa- 
tion in  a  military  sense  as  in  other  respects  favorable 
to  intervention.  But  intervention  must  be  no  half- 
hearted affair.  It  must  not,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
ira'.e  householder  in  McGuffy's  spelling  book,  deal  with 
tufts  of  grass.  It  must  proceed  under  definite  and 
li  :d  purpose,  and  in  obviously  overwhelming  force, 
only  real  problem  of  the  present  situation,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Argonaut,  is  that  which  is  created  by 


the  indecision,  the  timidity,  and  the  stubbornness  which 
sits  in  the  chair  of  authority  at  Washington. 

Local  Selfishness  and  the  Common  Good. 

Chief  of  the  many  difficulties  to  be  encountered  by 
any  scheme  of  Preparedness  is  the  indisposition  of  the 
people  to  sacrifice  local  projects  to  the  common  good. 
Xo  administration,  excepting  under  great  stress,  will 
venture  to  add  appreciably  to  the  burden  of  taxation. 
We  are  spending  already  all  the  country  is  willing  to 
supply.  Therefore  if  we  are  to  prepare  for  war,  we 
must  cut  down  at  some  point  in  our  present  scheme  of 
expenditure.  We  must  abandon  the  thousand  and  one 
petty  projects  by  which  Congress — and  congressmen — 
pander  to  and  cajole  the  selfishness  and  the  vanity  of 
local  constituencies.  This  necessity  cuts  directly  into  a 
prevailing  bad  fashion — a  fashion  which  we  find  well 
phrased  in  an  eminently  "Progressive"  publication 
which  styles  itself  the  Oregon  Voter.    Says  the  Voter: 

It  is  the  fashion  to  pet  the  voters,  stroke  their  fur  the 
right  way,  tell  them  their  wisdom  is  of  a  superior  brand, 
assure  them  that  their  judgment  is  infallible,  and  by  this 
venal  flattery  win  popular  favor  and  slide  into  office. 

This  of  course  has  always  been  true,  to  a  degree,  and 
must  always  be  true,  in  every  democratic  government. 
But  the  fashion  is  more  virulent,  if  this  be  the  right 
word,  than  ever  before.  If  anybody  wants  evidence 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  bills  intro- 
duced into  Congress  this  session.  The  index  of  the 
session  from  December  6th  to  December  17th — when 
the  holiday  recess  began — is  a  book  of  165  pages.  It 
shows  that  67S1  bills  were  introduced  into  the  House, 
and  2845  into  the  Senate.  Full  90  per  cent  of  this 
vast  number  of  "measures"  were  for  the  purpose  of 
abstracting  money  from  the  national  treasury  for  ques- 
tionable purposes.  More  than  half  are  private  pension 
bills,  bills  to  give  pensions  or  enlarge  pensions  already 
granted  to  individuals  beyond  the  terms  of  the  already 
over-liberal  general  pension  laws.  Bills  "for  the  re- 
lief of,"  bills  for  public  buildings  at  crossroads  towns, 
bills  for  Federal  loans  to  farmers,  bills  to  permit  the 
payment  of  Southern  war  cotton  claims  without  re- 
quiring proof  of  loyalty,  bills  for  every  form  of  graft 
that  may  secure  a  few  votes  for  an  individual  senator 
or  representative  are  in  this  list. 

Machine  rule  in  politics  may  have  produced  some 
legislation  in  favor  of  "special  interests."  It  had  its 
faults — more  than  enough,  God  knows !  But,  by  heck, 
it  did  not  throw  the  bars  down  and  invite  everybody 
and  his  sisters  and  his  cousins  and  his  aunts — not  to 
mention  his  uncles  and  his  brothers-in-law — to  a  free 
grab.  There  is  in  Congress  some  attention  to  measures 
devised  in  behoof  of  what  we  may  style  the  national 
good.  But  the  main  activity  of  congressmen  lies  in  the 
effort  to  satisfy  the  petty  and  commonly  dishonest  de- 
mands of  individuals.  In  this  struggle  every  other  con- 
sideration is  subordinated.  To  put  it  briefly,  the  dema- 
gogue is  on  top  in  Congress. 


Results  of  "Student  Control." 
Among  many  fads  of  our  modern  educational  sys- 
tem is  a  rule  in  school  government  styled  "student 
control."  It  is  a  rule  founded  in  the  idea  that 
Solomon  and  all  the  other  wiseacres  of  history  who 
have  dealt  with  the  training  of  immaturity  have 
been  wrong.  It  assumes  that  childhood  is  competent 
to  its  own  needs;  that  there  abides  in  it  a  species  of 
wisdom  superior  to  that  of  trained  and  responsible  ma- 
turity. So  we  have  in  force  in  many  of  our  schools, 
and  under  a  variety  of  names,  more  or  less  elaborate 
schemes  of  punitive  administration  in  which  mere  chil- 
dren serve  as  judges,  jurors,  and  executioners.  Lowell 
High  of  San  Francisco  is  one  of  the  many  schools  thus 
abandoned  to  the  obsession  that  children  are  somehow 
wiser  than  grown-ups  and  that  left  to  their  own  devices 
they  will  somehow  attain  a  character  not  to  be  ac- 
quired under  guidance  and  direction. 

Upon  more  than  one  occasion  the  Argonaut  has  felt 
itself  obliged  to  speak  of  student  control,  not  only 
as  a  fad,  but  as  a  dangerous  fad.  We  recall  the 
case  of  a  young  lad  subjected  at  a  private  school  at 
San  Rafael  to  a  series  of  awful  tortures  at  the  hands 
of  a  committee  of  little  boys  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
physiological  effects  of  an  over-heroic  scheme  of  dis- 
cipline. Again  we  recall  the  case  of  a  young  girl 
frightened  to  insanity  under  a  childish  enforcement  of 
reprimand  or  reprisal  for  some  trifling  infringement  of 
rules.  The  colleges — our  own  among  them — have  con- 
stantly supplied  examples  of  barbarity  under  this  same 


principle  of  student  control — barbarity  not  viciously 
intentional,  but  a  logical  product  of  a  system  which 
puts  powers  of  punishment  in  hands  not  competent  by 
experience  or  judgment  for  responsibility  so  grave. 
The  newest  instance  comes  from  the  Lowell  High 
School,  where  a  young  lad  was  forced  by  a  committee 
or  a  group  of  fellow-students  to  jump  from  a  sixteen- 
foot  precipice  with  the  effect  of  breaking  both  his  legs, 
not  to  mention  a  nervous  shock  from  which  he  may 
never  recover. 

It  would  be  easy  to  fall  into  extravagances  of  de- 
nunciation of  all  this  folly.  The  fault  is  rather  with 
the  educational  authorities  thai!  with  the  children  in- 
volved in  these  incidents.  The  fault  is  with  a  system 
which  gives  to  childhood,  proverbially  and  inevitably- 
lacking  in  understanding  and  discretion,  an  authority 
which  calls  for  the  highest  forms  of  restraint.  The 
cruelty  of  it  is  serious  and  the  danger  involved  in  it 
even  more  serious.  It  subjects  the  health  and  even  the 
lives  of  young  children,  as  the  specific  incidents  go  io 
illustrate,  to  the  whim  and  to  the  ignorance  of  childish 
emotionalism. 

The  best  that  any  school  can  give  to  its  beneficiaries 
is  discipline.  Discipline  is  the  beginning,  the  end,  and 
the  substance  of  any  wholesome  scheme  of  education. 
It  is  the  highest  function  of  the  teacher;  and  to  aban- 
don the  powers  of  guidance  and  direction  is  on  the  part 
of  a  teacher  the  most  serious  of  derelictions.  Child- 
hood has  indeed  certain  instinctive  powers  as  related 
to  childhood;  but  childhood  is  no  more  qualified  to 
give  and  enforce  judgment  in  matters  of  school  dis- 
cipline than  in  an}'  other  of  the  serious  relationships  of 
life. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  authorities  of  the 
San  Francisco  schools,  roused  by  the  incident  at 
Lowell  High,  are  taking  hold  of  this  matter  in  earnest 
and  that  they  are  in  the  way  of  establishing  a  new 
rule  under  which  school  government  shall  rest  where  it 
properly  belongs,  with  teachers  presumably  competent, 
rather  than  with  groups  of  students  in  that  stage  of 
life  when  they  would  better  be  the  subjects  of  than 
the  administrators  of  discipline. 


Some  Illuminating  Statements. 

One  H.  Loomis,  who  defines  himself  as  "Ex.-Capt. 
146th  N.  Y.  Vols.,"  is  the  latest  contributor  to  that  con- 
tinuous performance,  namely,  the  discussion  of  Ameri- 
can-Japanese relations.  Captain  Loomis  has  no  fears 
of  Japanese  intention  hostile  to  the  United  States. 
There  is,  he  thinks,  no  cause  under  the  sun  why  there 
should  be  distrust  between  America  and  Japan.  The 
idea  of  Japan  as  a  fire-eating  nation  he  regards  as  an 
illusion.  Japan  does  not  want  war  and  has  never 
wanted  it.  Had  either  China  or  Russia,  declares  Cap- 
tain Loomis,  "been  willing  to  accept  reasonable  terms 
of  adjusting  differences  with  respect  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  in  Korea,"  there  would  have  been  no 
resort  to  arms  in  recent  years. 

It  is  in  his  exposition  of  the  financial  and  other  con- 
ditions of  Japan  that  Captain  Loomis  is  most  illumi- 
nating. The  total  population  of  Japan  he  puts  at 
60,000,000,  and  that  of  the  United  States  at  111,000,000. 
The  national  debt  of  Japan  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  more  than  half  of  this  sum  is  money 
borrowed  from  abroad.  The  national  wealth  is  less 
than  one-twelfth  that  of  the  L'nited  States.  The  aver- 
age income  of  the  Japanese  is  $30  per  capita,  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  $250.  Less  than  1  per  cent 
of  the  farmers  of  Japan  own  twenty-five  acres,  and 
90  per  cent  less  than  one  acre.  The  rent  is  often  60 
per  cent  of  the  crop ;  and  the  average  peasant  must  pay 
as  much  as  20  per  cent  interest.  Ordinary  taxes 
amount  to  about  10  per  cent  of  the  income:  and  to 
this  is  added  the  special  income  tax,  which  runs  from 
1.07  to  26.50  per  cent. 

Xo  other  country  in  the  world,  Captain  Loomis 
points  out,  is  carrying  a  financial  burden  so  heavy  in 
proportion  to  its  strength.  The  ordinary  revenue  of 
Japan  is  put  down  at  5259,849,000;  that  of  the  United 
States  at  $734,673,000.  The  total  expenditure  for  army 
and  navy  in  Japan  for  1914-15  was  a  little  less  than 
$100,000,000.  The  expenditure  for  the  United  States 
army  alone  was  $94,000,000.  The  Kokumin  Shimbun 
(a  Tokyo  daily  paper)  says:  "The  heavy  debts  of 
Japan  are  more  than  the  nation  can  endure."  Baron 
Shibusawa.  the  most  notable  of  Japanese  financiers, 
says:  "The  present  rate  of  taxation  in  Japan  is  ex- 
tremely high  and  more  than  the  people  at  large  can 
bear."    Following  the  war  with  Russia  the  popular  pro- 
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test  against  a  proposed  enlargement  of  the  navy  was 
so  positive  that  the  cabinet  resigned  and  the  result 
was  a  change  in  the  programme  and  a  large  reduction 
in  the  appropriation  for  naval  account.  Last  Decem- 
ber the  Diet  refused  to  sanction  the  addition  of  two 
divisions  to  the  army  on  the  score  of  expense,  and  a 
new  Diet  was  chosen  before  such  additions  were  ap- 
proved. This  approval,  Captain  Loomis  explains,  "had 
reference  to  the  situation  in  China  and  there  was  no 
thought  of  the  United  States  in  connection  with  it." 

Turning  to  the  commercial  phase  of  Japanese  inter- 
national relationships,  Captain  Loomis  points  out  that 
Japan  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  United  States  for 
a  market  for  her  produce.  Her  chief  exports  are  tea 
and  silk.  The  United  States  takes  practically  all  of 
her  tea  and  the  larger  part  of  her  silk.  The  latest  re- 
port of  the  silk  exported  to  the  United  States  puts  the 
figures  at  $100,900,025,  value  of  raw  silk,  and  $39,- 
936,000  manufactured  silk.  The  value  of  tea  sent  to 
the  United  States  was  $16,735,000. 

As  to  preparedness:  Japan  has  seven  dreadnoughts 
and  sixteen  battleships  and  a  force  of  42,407  men,  not 
counting  reserves.  The  United  States  has  ten  dread- 
noughts and  twenty-two  battleships  and  a  force  of 
85,965  men,  or  more  than  double  the  naval  force  of 
Japan.  Concluding,  Captain  Loomis,  in  a  letter  to  the 
New  York  Nation  from  which  the  above  statements 
are  excerpted,  says : 

To  conduct  an  aggressive  war  against  a  nation  with  about 
double  the  population,  with  twelve  times  the  financial  strength, 
possessing  a  more  powerful  navy,  and  at  a  distance  of  from 
4800  to  6000  miles  from  its  base,  is  a  project  that  no  sane 
person  would  consider.  Hawaii  is  too  well  fortified  to  be 
taken  by  any  such  force  as  Japan  could  send,  and  is  3900 
miles  distant  from  Japan  and  2400  from  San  Francisco. 


Editorial  Notes. 
Readers  of  the  Argonaut  will  learn  with  regret  of 
the  death  of  Miss  Jeannette  Gilder  at  her  home  in  New 
York  City  on  Monday  of  this  week.  For  a  long  time 
Miss  Gilder  was  a  regular  contributor  to  these  columns, 
and  her  weekly  budget  of  observation  and  speculation 
was  a  thing  of  infinite  charm.  Miss  Gilder  had  her  full 
share  of  the  talents  characteristic  of  a  gifted  family. 
She  was,  perhaps  as  was  no  other  woman,  on  the  in- 
side of  things  at  the  national  metropolis.  She  had  the 
journalist's  power  of  seeing  things  in  their  effective 
lights,  with  a  power  very  much  above  the  ordinary 
standards  of  journalism  in  portraying  them  in  terms 
spirited  and  entertaining.  Truly  a  rare  woman  was 
Jeannette  Gilder,  a  woman  who  held  amid  the  activities 
of  human  life  in  its  most  active  centre  the  standard? 
and  atmosphere  of  the  very  best  womanhood. 


Adjustment  of  the  ''athletic  war"  between  Berkeley 
and  Stanford  is  of  itself  a  proof  that  there  ought  to 
have  been  no  Avar.  Here  are  two  colleges  geographic- 
ally neighbors,  having  similar  purposes,  having  the 
same  general  atmosphere.  Rivalry  between  them  in 
the  ordinary  sense  ought  to  be  an  impossibility.  Co- 
operation in  athletics  as  in  other  things  is  the  only 
thinkable  policy.  But  it  should  not  have  taken  a  "war" 
to  enforce  the  validity  of  motives  so  definitely  obvious. 


Sarcely  less  discreditable  than  our  neglect  of  duty 
toward  American  citizens  domiciled  in  Mexico  has  been 
the  course  of  our  Administration  toward  General 
Huerta,  dead  at  El  Paso.  Huerta  came  to  the  pro- 
visional presidency  of  Mexico  by  methods  properly  sub- 
ject to  criticism,  as  did  Madero  before  him  and  as  did 
Diaz  before  Madero.  The  method  was  not  dissimilar 
to  that  under  which  Carranza  now  holds  place  as  pro- 
visional president.  By  all  the  rules  Huerta  should 
have  been  at  least  tolerated  in  his  presidency  by  the 
United  States  government.  As  president  de  facto  he 
had  certainly  as  good  right  as  another  to  a  chance  to 
establish  his  authority  and  restore  order  in  Mexico. 
Probably  he  could  have  done  it  if  he  could  have  been 
left  free  as  were  Madero  and  Diaz.  But  the  Adminis- 
tration at  Washington,  even  while  disclaiming  any 
authority  in  Mexican  affairs,  assumed  authority  to  op- 
pose, even  to  depose,  Huerta.  He  was  thwarted  at 
every  turn.  He  was  prevented  under  a  policy  of 
open  discredit  on  the  part  of  the  Washington  gov- 
ernment from  raising  money  in  foreign  countrie?. 
His  rivals  in  Mexico  were  given  open  encourage- 
ment and  support  from  Washington.  An  embargo 
upon  export  of  arms  across  the  Mexican  border, 
ordered  by  President  Taft,  was  raised  by  order  of 
President  Wilson  that  Huerta's  rivals  might  be  pro- 


vided. When  Huerta  finally  contrived  to  get  from 
Europe  a  cargo  of  munitions,  the  Washington  Ad- 
ministration trumped  up  a  demand  upon  the  basis 
of  a  fictitious  insult  to  the  American  flag  and  sent 
an  armed  force  to  Vera  Cruz.  The  real  purpose  of 
this  intervention  was  not  to  get  a  salute  to  the  flag,  but 
to  prevent  Huerta's  shipload  of  munitions  from  being 
landed.  Huerta  was  finally  driven  from  the  country. 
And  when  after  many  months  he  came  to  the  United 
States  he  was  placed  under  arrest  and  held  in  con- 
finement as  a  "conspirator"  against  the  revolutionary 
enterprises  of  Carranza  and  Villa.  Kept  a  prisoner, 
first  in  a  common  jail  and  more  recently  at  an  Ameri- 
can fort,  he  died  broken  in  body  and  in  spirit.  The 
record  is  one  of  which  we  may  well  be  ashamed. 

THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


Last  week  this  column  contained  the  statement  that  every- 
thing was  quiet  at  Saloniki  and  likely  to  remain  quiet  for 
the  present.  The  following  morning  brought  a  report  of  a 
great  battle  raging  on  Greek  territory.  The  Germans  and  the 
Bulgarians  were  supposed  to  be  attacking  from  the  north  and 
the  Turks  from  the  east.  The  highly  imaginative  writer 
who  concocted  this  story  was  prolific  with  his  details  and 
he  used  his  paint-box  freely.  The  report  was  supposed  to  be 
dated  from  Athens,  and  presumably  those  who  read  it  saw 
nothing  remarkable  in  the  presence  of  a  Turkish  army  on 
Greek  soil  after  passing  over  Bulgarian  soil.  The  Turks,  as 
we  know,  are  a  remarkable  people,  but  such  a  feat  as  this 
may  well  have  attracted  attention.  Of  course  the  story  was 
a  pure  invention.  No  battle  whatever  was  fought  in  the 
Balkans,  the  sole  substratum  of  truth  being  the  fact  that  a 
few  German  aeroplanes  flew  over  the  Allied  positions  and 
dropped  bombs,  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  is  being 
done  on  all  fronts  and  at  all  times.  Why  such  a  story  should 
be  sent  from  Athens  must  be  left  to  conjecture.  Presumably 
some  feverish  correspondent  was  terrified  by  the  bomb- 
dropping,  or  even  more  terrified  by  the  thought  of  an  editor 
hungry  for  news  and  receiving  none.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  everything  is  quite  still  at  Saloniki,  that  the  Allies  are 
doing  what  they  can  to  make  their  position  still  more  im- 
pregnable, and  that  we  are  quite  uninformed  as  to  the 
strength   of  their   opponents   or  their   intentions. 


So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  very  meagre  reports  the 
Allied  armies  lie  stretched  westward  from  Saloniki  in  slightly 
lunar  formation.  The  British  force  is  a  little  to  the  west  of 
Saloniki.  The  French  army  lies  a  little  to  the  southwest. 
Then  comes  the  remnant  of  the  Serbian  army,  and  there 
seems  to  be  an  Italian  force  near  Avlona  on  the  Adriatic.  It 
is  said  that  small  Allied  forces  have  been  sent  eastward 
from  Saloniki,  and  also  that  a  force  has  been  landed  at 
Athens  and  another  at  Corfu.  Immediately  opposing  the 
Allied  forces  are  two  Bulgarian  armies,  one  of  them  just 
north  of  Monastir  and  the  other  north  of  Istib.  Still  an- 
other Bulgarian  force  is  to  the  north  of  Vranja.  The  Ger- 
man army  seems  to  be  still  further  north  near  Nisch,  and 
somewhat  to  the  west,  and  probably  there  is  another  German 
force,  and  a  large  one,  watching  the  Roumanian  frontier. 
The  prevailing  quiet  is  due  to  a  mixture  of  causes.  Greece 
will  not  tolerate  any  Bulgarians  on  her  soil,  and  still  less 
would  she  tolerate  any  Turks.  She  prefers  the  Allies  to 
either  of  them.  The  Greek  king  is  strongly  pro-German,  but 
his  people  are  pro-Ally,  and  would  probably  say  so  in  unmis- 
takable terms  if  Venizelos  would  lead  them.  Probably  the 
Greek  government  would  have  no  objection  to  the  presence 
of  a  German  army,  but  the  German  army  alone  is  inadequate 
to  such  a  task.  Therefore  there  is  something  like  a  deadlock 
in  front  of  Saloniki,  a  deadlock  caused  as  much  by  racial 
politics  and  antipathies  as  by  military  considerations.  The 
deadlock  will,  of  course,  be  broken  presently,  as  critical 
events  are  certain  to  happen.  Either  the  Allies  will  advance 
northward,  or  they  will  be  attacked  where  they  are,  but  at  the 
moment  there  is  nothing  in  sight  that  portends  an  immediate 
change. 

But  the  best  of  all  reasons  for  the  tranquillity  is  the  Rus- 
sian successes  in  the  north.  Germany  will  have  no  men  to 
spare  for  the  Balkans  as  long  as  the  great  battle  on  the 
Styr  and  Strypa  rivers  remains  undecided.  Indeed  her  forces 
there  are  obviously  inadequate  already.  We  may  believe  that 
there  would  have  been  an  attack  on  Saloniki  some  time  ago 
but  for  these  events  to  the  north,  and  there  are  competent 
military  observers  who  say  that  the  German  plans  for  the  Bal- 
kans were  entirely  upset  by  the  Russian  offensive,  which  was 
unexpectedly  soon  and  unexpectedly  strong.  And  it  is  an 
offensive  that  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  south.  The 
German  bulletins  admit  a  reverse  north  of  Dvinsk.  although 
the  Russian  reports  speak  only  of  reconnaissances  which 
were  successful.  But  the  Russian  successes  to  the  south  are 
unmistakable.  The  Teutons  have  been  driven  entirely  from 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Strypa  River.  Their  attempts  to  re- 
capture Czartorysk  have  failed  and  practically  the  whole  three- 
hundred-mile  line  from  the  Pripet  Marsh  to  Roumania  has 
advanced.  The  weather  has  caused  a  momentary  lull  in  the 
fighting,  but  already  the  reports  say  that  it  has  been  renewed 
with  greater  ferocity  than  ever.  It  is  probably  the  greatest 
battle  of  the  whole  war.  From  Czernowitz  to  Czartorysk  is 
one  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  and  the  battle  is  continuous 
along  the  whole  line.  Austro-German  prisoners  say  that 
their  armies  have  already  lost  100,000  wounded  in  Eukowina 
alone,  and  other  Germans  who  have  seen  the  fighting  on  the 
west  say  that  there  has  been  nothing  fhere  to   compare  with 


it.  A  report  from  Kiev  speaks  of  10,000  prisoners  in  one 
batch.  The  stories  of  prisoners  are,  of  course,  unreliable, 
as  there  is  no  reason  why  a  private  soldier  or  even  an  officer 
should  be  well  informed  as  to  casualty  lists.  But  the  stories 
are  somewhat  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  the  Hungarian 
newspaper,  Pester  Lloyd,  which  said  nearlj  two  weeks  ago 
that  the  losses  on  both  sides  exceeded  175,000  men.  An- 
other Hungarian  newspaper,  quoting  the  report  of  a  staff 
officer,  says  that  the  fighting  has  been  the  bitterest  and  the 
bloodiest  of  the  war,  both  sides  sacrificing  their  men  in  the 
most  prodigal  way.  

Now  with  such  tremendous  fighting  in  the  north,  and  fight- 
ing so  unfavorable  to  the  Austro-German  arms,  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  there  can  be  any  great  degree  of  activity  in  the 
Balkans,  where  the  issues  are  comparatively  unimportant. 
We  must  remember  that  the  Russian  armies  are  in  Galicia, 
that  is  to  say  on  the  soil  of  their  enemies.  They  are  within 
striking  distance  of  Hungary,  and  if  they  can  continue  their 
successes  the  stroke  will  certainly  be  delivered.  Moreover, 
they  are  on  the  frontier  of  Roumania,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Roumania  will  fight  on  the  winning 
side  as  soon  as  she  is.  quite  sure  which  side  that  is.  The 
issues  in  the  north  are  therefore  of  tremendous  gravity,  and 
in  no  way  to  be  risked  by  diversions  in  the  Balkans,  where 
even  a  German  victory  over  the  French  and  British  would 
be  relatively  insignificant.  Victories  are  of  no  value  unless 
they  lead  to  results,  unless  they  further  some  plan,  and  we 
have  only  to  ask  ourselves  what  would  be  the  effect  of  such 
a  German  victory  to  see  at  once  its  relative  unimportance. 
It  would  throw  Greece  on  the  side  of  Germany,  and  it  would 
guarantee  the  safety  of  the  railroad  to  Constantinople, 
achievements  by  no  means  to  be  slighted,  but  inconsiderable 
when  compared  with  the  greater  issues  to  the  north.  Speak- 
ing with  all  possible  reserve  in  view  of  the  paucity  of  facts, 
it  may  be  said  that  Germany  is  more  perturbed  over  the  Rus- 
sian successes  in  Bukowina  than  over  all  the  other  combats 
put  together.  She  can  not  afford  a  threat  against  Hungary 
and  she  can  not  afford  to  trifle  with  the  entry  of  Roumania 
into  the  war.  She  can  not  afford  a  continued  invasion  of 
Galicia,  and  she  certainly  can  not  afford  the  frightful  loss  of 
life.  

A  report  is  current  that  the  Allies  intend  to  dethrone  the 
King  of  Greece  and  to  establish  a  Greek  republic  under  the 
presidency  of  Venizelos.  The  story  is  an  unlikely  one. 
Neither  Russia,  Italy,  nor  England  are  disposed  to  foster  the 
''republican  habit"  in  Europe.  At  the  same  time  they  are 
certain  to  prevent,  so  far  as  they  can,  any  hostile  attitude 
on  the  part  of  Greece  toward  themselves.  The  Allies  have 
now  nearly  half  a  million  men  in  Greece.  They  are  there 
by  direct  permission  and  even  invitation  of  the  Greek  gov- 
ernment, which  facilitated  their  arrival  and  placed  the  rail- 
roads at  their  disposal.  So  far  as  the  protection  of  Serbia 
is  concerned  Greece  may  be  said  technically  to  be  one  of  the 
Allies,  since  she  was  pledged  by  treaty  to  the  protection  of 
Serbia  and  welcomed  the  presence  of  the  French  and  British 
as  enabling  her  to  fulfill  her  obligations.  But  the  French 
and  British  found  themselves  in  a  curious  difficulty.  Greece 
asserted  her  neutrality  and  therefore  maintained  the  presence 
of  the  Teutonic  ambassadors  and  consuls.  The  Allies  had 
no  right  under  Greek  neutrality  to  object  to  their  presence 
or  to  the  presence  of  any  one  else.  As  a  result  they  could 
keep  nothing  hidden.  Agents  of  their  enemies  could  go  openly 
to  the  quays,  notebook  in  hand,  count  the  troops,  observe 
the  guns  and  munitions,  and  report  fully  to  the  Bulgarians 
and  Germans.  At  last  the  French  arrested  some  of  these  con- 
suls and  deported  them,  and  it  is  now  said  that  Greece  is 
to  be  compelled  to  send  all  Teuton  representatives  out  of  the 
country.  Perhaps  this  is  the  only  basis  for  the  stories  of  a 
Greek  republic.  The  right  of  the  Allies  to  compel  the  expul- 
sion of  the  consuls  is  a  matter  that  must  be  left  for  indi- 
vidual determination.  If  Greece  is  a  neutral  country  of 
course  there  is  no  such  right.  But  if  Greece  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  bound  by  her  treaty  with  Serbia  then  she  becomes, 
de  jure,  one  of  the  Allies  and  is  subject  to  coercion. 


We  do  not  know  how  many  men  the  Italians  have  thrown 
into  Albania,  but  we  may  suppose  that  there  are  sufficient  to 
resist  any  attempt  upon  that  country  by  Germany.  For  Italy 
can  not  afford  to  allow  an  invasion  of  Albania,  since  her 
hopes  of  expansion  have  been  centred  here  for  a  long  time 
past.  The  government  of  the  Prince  of  Wied  was  a  hopeless 
failure  from  the  start,  and  as  the  Albanians  do  not  seem 
capable  of  any  kind  of  democracy  the  country  will  probably 
be  partitioned  after  the  war,  and  of  course  <n  the  interests  of 
the  winners.  For  example,  Germany  might  offer  to  Greece 
the  Epirus,  and  the  Greeks  would  then  be  firmly  planted  on 
both  shores  of  Corfu.  Albania  is  said  to  be  rich  in  minerals, 
but  the  chief  value  of  the  country  lies  in  its  seaports. 
Valona  is  a  very  important  harbor  and  so  is  Durazzo.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Medua  and  Scutari,  and  all  these  ports 
except  Scutari  have  been  held  by  Italy  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  Whether  Italy  is  intent  merely  on  holding  what 
she  now  has  and  protecting  it  against  the  Teutons  or  whether 
she  irtends  to  cooperate  with  the  French  and  Enyiish  reiKuns 
to  be  seen.  She  says  that  she  will  follow  the  latter  course, 
and  in  that  case  her  help  will  be  of  enormous  value.  But 
we  have  yet  to  learn  just  what  meaning  she  will  place  upon 
her  assurances.  

The  French  medical  service  is  arranging  for  the  use  of 
urea  in  the  burial  of  all  bodies  on  the  battlefield.  The  effect 
of  an  injection  of  urea  is  the  complete  disintegration  of 
a  body  within  a  few  weeks,  the  reports  saying  that  the  body 
of  a  horse  weighing  half  a  ton  and  treated  with  i 
reduced  to  a  skeleton  in  three  weeks.  Early  in  ti 
Germans   were   said   to   be   burning  their  bodies,    ; 
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course,  is  eminently  the  right  procedure  if  it  can  be  done 
effectively,  which  is  by  no  means  easy.  But  probably  senti- 
ment, the  strongest  force  in  the  world,  would  prove  an  ob- 
stacle to  this  practice.  

It  seems  likely  that  the  British  force  at  Kut  el  Amara  will 
be  relieved,  but  it  is  too  soon  to  speak  with  certainty.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  British  met  with  a  reverse  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Kut  el  Amara  and  were  compelled  to  with- 
draw. But  the  reverse  was  evidently  not  a  very  serious  one, 
since  they  left  10,000  men  as  a  garrison,  and  it  is  this  force 
that  has  been  besieged  and  that  General  Aylmer  is  trying  to 
relieve.  Kut  el  Amara  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tigris 
River.  General  Aylmer  set  out  from  Imam  Alii  el  Gharbi, 
which  is  fifty  miles  to  the  east.  He  seems  to  have  advanced 
about  twenty  miles  before  meeting  the  Turks,  whom  he  is 
said  to  have  defeated  and  who  are  now  in  retreat.  Obviously 
the  Turks  can  not  remain  to  the  east  of  Kut  el  Amara,  since 
they  would  then  be  between  the  garrison  and  the  relieving 
force.  If  they  are  to  overcome  the  garrison  it  must  be  by 
an  attack  from  the  west.  The  situation  here  in  Asia  Minor 
is  quite  obscure,  but  we  may  suppose  that  the  Turks  are 
trying  to  do  something  to  open  up  the  road  to  Egypt. 


Reports  from  unofficial  observers  are  always  to  be  received 
cum  grano  snlis,  but  there  may  be  some  truth  in  the  story 
told  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Vincent  of  the  Colonial  Medical  Corps, 
who  has  just  arrived  in  New  York  and  whose  statements  are 
reported  in  the  New  York  Eiening  Psst.  He  says  that  dur- 
ing the  month  of  December  there  were  twelve  separate  at- 
tempts by  Zeppelins  to  reach  London,  and  that  they  were  all 
frustrated.  During  November  there  were  several  other  at- 
tempts, and  these,  too,  failed.  Dr.  Vincent  says:  "Three 
Zeppelins  to  my  knowledge  were  destroyed  during  December 
by  the  British  defenders.  One  of  the  big  dirigibles  was 
brought  down  by  shots  from  a  warship  anchored  in  an  Eng- 
lish harbor.  The  other  two  were  destroyed  by  British  aero- 
planes. The  general  opinion  among  military  men  in  England 
is  that  London  is  comparatively  safe  from  air  raids.  Never- 
theless the  British  have  taken  elaborate  precautions  to  guard 
against  a  possible  raid.  The  actual  damage  which  might  be 
caused  by  bombs  from  Zeppelins  is  not  feared  nearly  as  much 
as  the  possibility  of  a  general  conflagration.  To  prevent  this 
the  London  fire  department  has  been  brought  to  a  high  state 
of  efficiency,  and  in  addition  volunteer  fire  companies  have 
been  organized  in  all  of  the  suburbs." 


H.  Warner  Allen,  special  correspondent  of  the  British  press 
with  the  French  army,  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
trenches  now  existing  in  France  and  Belgium.  He  says : 
"In  the  section  of  the  French  lines  that  I  have  just  been 
visiting  there  are  already,  on  a  front  of  just  over  ten  miles, 
375  kilometres  (or  slightly  over  234  miles)  of  trenches.  By 
the  end  of  the  year  there  will  be  in  that  neighborhood  280 
miles  of  trenches  on  tea  miles  of  front.  Elsewhere  a  certain 
division  has  250  miles  of  trenches  to  look  after,  while  a 
certain  corps  d'armee  has  450  miles.  There  are  twenty  miles 
of  trenches  to  every  mile  of  front,  so  that  between  Switzer- 
land and  the  North  Sea  the  British  and  French  armies  have 
at  least  10,000  miles  of  trenches  to  guard  and  keep  in  order." 
Now  we  may  reasonably  believe  that  the  German  trench  work 
is  equally  extensive,  perhaps  even  more  so,  and  this  would 
give  us  at  least  20,000  miles  of  trenches  in  France  and 
Belgium.  And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  for  the  most  part 
these  trenches  are  not  merely  gashes  in  the  ground,  but 
finished  and  perfected  fortifications  faced  with  concrete  and 
steel.  Since  there  are  many  miles  of  ancient  Roman  trenches 
and  fortifications  still  in  existence  we  may  reasonably  believe 
that  in  a  thousand  years'  time  the  curious  traveler  will  still 
be  shown  the  almost  imperishable  remains  of  the  greatest  war 
in  all  history.     And  perhaps  in  five  thousand  years'  time." 


Various  explanations  are  being  given  for  the  recent  Ger- 
man attack  in  Champagne.  There  is  said  to  have  been  a 
belief  that  the  French  lines  were  vulnerable  in  this  district 
and  the  experiment  was  considered  to  be  worth  trying,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  prevalence  of  a  wind  favorable  to  the 
use  of  gas.  Another  theory  ascribes  the  attack  to  a  local 
need  to  improve  the  shape  of  the  German  line.  We  can 
take  our  choice,  but  the  assault  was  evidently  not  the  pre- 
lude to  anything  larger.       

The  British  conscription  bill  seems  to  be  conscription  in 
name  rather  than  in  fact.  Actually  it  compels  no  one  except 
a  few  shirkers  who  were  left  still  ungarnered  by  the  Derby 
scheme.  The  bill  exempts  Ireland.  Unmarried  men  who  can 
show  any  sort  of  cause  for  exemption  will  be  dealt  with 
tenderly.  There  is  still  to  be  opportunity  for  voluntary  enlist- 
ment before  compulsion  is  applied.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
new  law  is  not  likely  10  affect  more  than  a  few  thousand 
men.  Mr.  Balfour  said  in  regard  to  it:  "In  truth  this  bill 
is  a  tribute  to  voluntaryism,  for  we  have  raised  6,000,000 
volunteers,  and  now  this  bill  merely  brings  in  those  few 
shirkers  who  have  failed  to  respond  to  the  voluntary  system." 
Mr.  Balfour's  figures  seem  to  be  slightly  exaggerated,  as- 
suming that  we  have  the  correct  statistics.  The  number  of 
volunteers  before  the  Derby  plan  was  a  little  under  four 
million.  The  Derby  plan  produced  a  million  and  a  quarter, 
making  at  most  about  five  and  a  quarter  million.  But  if  Mr. 
Balfour  included  the  men  at  the  front,  about  a  million  and  a 
half,  then  he  underestimated  the  numbers.  These  enormous 
■'irtL'  that  are  still  at  home  would  seem  to  be  all  that  can 
possibly  be  armed  and  drilled,  and  we  may  therefore  wonder 
why  such  efforts  should  be  made  to  rake  in  the  few  tllou- 
n      shirkers   whose    room    is    probably    preferable    tn    their 

oin,  any.  

The  explanation  may  possibly  lie   found  in  a   feeling  exist- 


ing on  the  Continent,  and  especially  in  Russia,  that  England 
has  not  been  doing  her  best  and  can  never  be  considered  as 
doing  her  best  without  compulsion.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
doing  as  much  as  any  of  her  Allies,  but  rather  of  each  doing 
as  much  as  is  humanly  possible.  The  services  of  the  navy, 
being  necessarily  of  an  inconspicuous  kind,  are  apt  to  be 
overlooked  by  those  less  well  informed,  but,  once  more,  it  is 
not  a  question  of  comparison,  but  of  possibilities.  Conscrip- 
tion may  be  taken  as  an  evidence  that  no  available  fighting 
strength  is  being  overlooked  or  neglected.  It  was  probably  to 
quiet  Continental  apprehensions  that  Mr.  Runciman,  president 
of  the  board  of  trade,  once  more  asserted  England's  determi- 
nation to  stand  firmly  by  the  agreement  with  her  Allies. 
"There  is  no  peace,  however  early,"  he  said,  "that  we  could 
be  a  party  to  if  it  would  in  any  way  conflict  with  the  interests 
of  the  Allies.  They  all  stood  together,  and  none  of  them 
would  give  any  suggestion  or  hint  that  they  were  hankering 
after  peace  before  the  main  object  of  tire  war  was  attained." 
San  Francisco,  January  19,  1916.  Sidney  Coryn. 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


From  Mr.  William  B.  Bourn. 

San  Francisco,  January  13,   1916. 

Dear  Mr.  Holman  :  I  have  yours  of  the  11th  enclosing  a 
request  of  a  correspondent  of  yours  for  a  copy  of  my  address 
given  some  weeks  ago  at  the  Exposition.  I  will  supply  this 
request  directly. 

Permit  me  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  the  Argonaut  repre- 
sents what  is  best  in  this  community.  And  I  believe  its 
weekly  voice  is  needed  to  waken  in  the  people  of  this  com- 
munity a  true  sense  of  conditions  at  home  and  abroad.  My 
address  at  the  Exposition  referred  in  part  to  the  familiar 
story,  "A  Man  Without  a  Country."  Sometimes  I  wonder  if 
America  is  becoming  A  Country  Without  a  Man.  If  Ameri- 
cans do  not  give  more  heed  to  the  kind  of  a  country  they  are 
making,  with  less  heed  to  how  much  money  they  are  making, 
the  disaster  that  will  overwhelm  the  United  States  may  be 
complete.  With  a  President  "Too  Proud  to  Fight,"  with  citi- 
zens Too  Indifferent  to  Think,  with  materialists  Too  Selfish 
to  Feel,  are  we  not  becoming  "a  nation  of  squaws"  ? 

Sincerely  yours,  William  B.  Bourn. 


From  Rev.  Dr.  Clampett. 

Trinity  Church. 
San  Francisco,  January  2,   1916. 
Mr.  Alfred  Holman — My  Dear  Sir:     In  wishing  you  and 
the  Argonaut  a  happy  and  prosperous  new  year  I  want  to  tell 
you  of  the  strong  influence  it  wields  in  my  life. 

Your  absolute  fearlessness,  your  sanity  and  hatred  of  cant, 
and  other  strong  qualities  have  impressed  themselves  upon 
every  thoughtful  person  of  my  acquaintance  who  is  fortu- 
nate enough  to  read  the  journal  week  after  week. 

May  you  have  long  and  prosperous  years  ahead  of  you, 
and  may  the  Argonaut  grow  and  spread  its  influence  in  keep- 
ing with  the  honesty  of  thought  and  rare  ability  of  expressing 
it,  so  surely  recognized  on  both  sides  of  the  continent,  is  the 
wish   of  Yours   very   sincerely, 

Fredk.  Wm.   Clampett. 


That  the  Philippines  can  produce  excellent  coffee  is 
well  known,  and  at  one  time  the  export  of  this  article 
was  one  of  the  principal  items  in  the  list  of  products 
sold  abroad,  and  Batangas  Province,  the  centre  of  the 
industry,  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  provinces  in 
the  archipelago,  the  city  of  Yipa  especially  being  known 
as  an  important  coffee  centre.  About  1890,  however, 
the  coffee  trees  were  attacked  by  various  blights  and 
rusts,  and  the  industry  was  ruined  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years.  The  Philippine  government  has  been  ex- 
perimenting for  some  time  with  various  varieties  of 
coffee  with  a  view  to  introducing  a  blight-resisting  va- 
riety in  this  same  province,  and  after  several  years  of 
experiment  it  has  found  that  the  "robusta"  variety  is 
immune  to  the  ravages  of  insect  and  other  prevailing 
pests.  The  Bureau  of  Agriculture  has  prepared  3,500,- 
000  plants  in  seed  beds.  It  plans  to  set  out  trees  cover- 
ing about  24,710  acres  in  Sve  years.  It  is  anticipated 
that  at  the  end  of  that  period  Batangas  province  will 
have  at  least  20,000,000  coffee  trees  in  bloom.  The 
trees  are  to  be  distributed  free.  They  have  been  grown 
and  experiments  have  been  carried  on  under  the  super- 
vision of  experts  from  Java. 

A  novel  mail  service  is  to  be  put  into  operation  on 
the  Magdalena  River,  in  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  sea- 
sleds  having  been  planned  to  ply  between  Bogota  and 
the  coast.  By  the  water  route  the  distance  between 
the  two  points  is  more  than  S00  miles.  It  is  expected 
that  it  will  be  covered  at  an  average  speed  of  nearly 
forty  miles  an  hour.  Tests  were  recently  made  on  the 
Hudson  River,  near  New  York,  with  an  oddly  designed 
craft  which  has  been  built  especially  for  this  service. 
It  is  a  broad-beamed  glider,  equipped  with  a  high- 
power  motor,  and  driven  by  two  aerial  propellers 
mounted  at  the  stern.  It  is  capable  of  carrying  a  num- 
ber of  passengers,  and  when  loaded  draws  only  five 
inches  of  water.  While  traveling  at  its  maximum 
speed,  however,  the  sled  requires  only  one  inch  of 
water,  for  it  skims  along  barely  cutting  the  surface. 
Its  slight  draught  is  made  necessary  by  the  shallowness 
of  the  river  on  which  it  is  to  operate. 


Connected  with  the  coke  industry  was  the  comple- 
tion, during  the  last  summer,  of  a  number  of  large 
plants  for  the  recovery  of  benzol  from  by-product 
coke-oven  gas.  This  gives  the  United  States  its  first 
output  of  this  materia^  so  important  as  a  raw  material 
in  the  manufacture  of  high  explosives  and  chemical 
dyes. 

The  year  just  closed  saw  the  production  of  the  mile- 
a-minute  motor  boat.  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  each 
gave  the  world  one  of  these  racing  marvels. 


THE  DAY  THAT  I  WAS  BORN. 


Also  Some  Recollections  of  San  Francisco  of  an  Earlier  and 
More  Interesting  Period. 
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Friday,  July  28,  1871. 

Clarence  Urmy  receives  this  REWARD 
OF  MERIT,  for  attention  to  Lessons  and 
for  good  conduct  during  the  past  week. 

Mary  Kincaid,  Teacher. 


And  the  names  that  still  linger  in  my  memory  are: 
Henry  Landsbergcr,  Bessie  Putnam,  Lillie  Shipman, 
Alberta  and  Noko  McCabe. 

One  day  our  grade  was  taken  on  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion of  Henry  Landsberger's  father's  wine  cellar — was 
it  not  on  Commercial  Street,  near  Sansome,  or  Bat- 
tery? I  remember  that  we  were  all  extremely  circum- 
spect in  our  inspection — we  were  scheduled  to  write  a 
composition  about  it  after  our  return  to  the  school — 
but  young  Landsberger  ran  up  several  ladders  and 
jumped  gayly  from  vat  to  vat,  just  to  show  the  rest  of 
the  class  how  much  at  home  he  was  in  his  father's 
place  of  business !    S'en  soitvient-il? 

Notre  Dame  des  Victoires,  the  French  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  was  (and  still  is)  just  across  Bush  Street 
from  the  new  school  building.  On  my  way  home  from 
school  I  used  often  to  run  across  and  peek  into  the 
church,  viewing  witli  awe  the  ornaments  of  the  altar 
and  quaint  furnishings,  especially  the  antique  organ  in 
its  dark  loft  over  the  front  door.     Here  many  noted 


The  day  that  I  was  born  a  French  street-singer  wan- 
dered over  Rincon  Hill,  San  Francisco.  Through  Fol- 
som,  Harrison,  and  Bryant  Streets,  through  First, 
Second,  and  Hawthorne  Streets,  he  sang  his  trouba- 
dour lays,  and  passing  out  through  South  Park  into 
Third  Street,  was  lost  in  the  endless  procession  of 
'lurrying  humanity,  omnibuses,  hacks,  express  wagons, 
and  drays. 

Long  afterward.  I  remember  so  well  my  mother 
saying  to  me  one  day : 

"Your  coining  into  the  world  was  heralded  by  some 
beautiful  singing,  some  French  songs  delightfully  sung 
by  a  wandering  troubadour.  Only  a  little  while  before 
you  were  born  the  singer  stood  close  by  our  front  door, 
and  sang  looking  up  at  my  bedroom  window.  I  was 
oh,  so  anxious  to  have  a  look  at  him !  So  your  father 
gently  moved  my  bed  over  to  the  window.  I  leaned 
far  enough  over  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  long-plumed 
hat,  gay  cloak,  and  old  guitar.  Just  at  that  moment 
he  glanced  up  at  the  window,  threw  me  a  kiss,  and 
ran  quickly  down  the  street,  followed  by  a  crowd  of 
children  and  grown  people.  We  heard  him  singing  in 
the  next  block,  then  faintly  again  over  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  and  then  .  .  .  not  long  after  .  .  .  in  a  few 
hours,  you  were  born. 

1S5S  is  so  long  ago ! 

But  I  am  so  proud  that  I  can  say  that  I  belong  to 
the  coterie  of  children  born  in  San  Francisco  within 
the  first  decade  after  the  discovery  of  California  gold! 
Of  babyhood  and  early  childhood  I  shall  tell  you 
nothing,  but  strange,  n'esl-ce  pas,  that  in  early  boyhood 
lower  Bush  Street  to  me  became  "Little  France" !  You 
smile?  Mais,  pcrraettczl  I  shall  tell  you  just  how  it 
all  happened. 

From  Folsom  Street,  several  years  later,  Ave  moved 
to  Mission  Dolores,  "out  in  the  Mission"  we  called  it, 
not  far  from  the  old  church  and  its  weird  little  grave- 
yard— so  many,  many  hours  have  I  spent  in  that 
tangled  maze,  reading  the  old  and  strange  inscriptions, 
and  making  up  little  stories  about  the  people  who  are 
buried  there !  I  remember  that  so  often  on  Sundays 
I  would  watch  from  our  front  porch  the  great  balloons 
go  up  from  Woodward's  Garden,  the  Willows,  and  the 
Odeon;  great  round  ships  sailing  through  the  sky,  and 
often  right  over  our  house,  and  coming  to  earth  some- 
where over  in  the  fields  of  fleur-de-lys  by  the  Red 
Rock  road  that  ran  close  to  the  two  Hebrew  ceme- 
teries, near  where  Dolores  and  Twentieth  Streets  now 
intersect. 

But  I  wander. 

Soon  we  moved  back  into  "the  city,"  and  to  my  great 
delight  I  was  sent  to  the  South  Cosmopolitan  School,  in 
Post  Street,  near  Union  Square.  Professor  Bolander 
was  the  principal,  and  there  I  had  my  first  lessons  in 
French,  but  the  teacher's  name  I  have  forgotten.  Our 
only  playground  was  the  little  street  in  the  rear  of  the 
brick  schoolhouse,  where  we  made  it  lively  for  gro- 
cery, butcher,  and  baker  boys,  and  by  furtive  ringing 
of  doorbells  brought  busy  housewives  from  their 
kitchens  and  turned  them  into  irate  scolds  when  they 
found  no  one  at  the  door. 

At  that  school  I  remember  well  three  boys :  Edward 
Mott,  Robert  McElroy,  and  Harry  Childs,  the  latter  a 
great  beau  among  the  girls. 

In  the  late  'sixties  the  school  was  moved  to  beautiful 
new  quarters  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Bush  and 
Stockton  Streets.  I  moved,  with  the  school,  but  I 
seem  to  remember  only  different  pupils  after  the 
change.     I  have  yet  a  reward  of  merit  card: 


January  22,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


opera  singers  sang  on  High  Days,  but  I  never  attended 
a  service,  car,  liclas,  my  beloved  parents  were  most 
strict  Protestants,  and  both  very  much  "set  against" 
Roman  doctrine,  rites,  and  ritual.     But  I  wander. 

Further  down  Bush  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Dupont, 
there  was  a  little  French  rotisserie,  where  in  the  win- 
dow were  live  frogs  in  large  water  bottles.  How  often 
I  have  stood  watching  the  funny  swimmers  in  their 
crystal  globes,  and  the  cooks  in  their  white  caps  and 
aprons,  surrounded  by  their  glittering  copper  kitchen 
utensils ! 

Across  the  street,  and  a  little  further  east  stood  the 
California  Theatre,  where  in  later  years  my  respected 
uncle,  who  was  attorney  for  the  theatre  and  a  very 
cultivated  gentleman,  took  me  to  see  some  fine  per- 
formances. I  remember  that  we  always  sat  in  a  stage- 
box,  and  once  we  saw  a  play  called  "The  Children  of 
Captain  Grant."  I  remember  only  the  name,  and  noth- 
ing of  the  play !  My  uncle  took  me  to  hear  "Le  Petit 
Due"  with  Aimee  as  prima  donna,  and  I  recall  that 
others  in  the  cast  were  Louise  Beaudet  and  a  Venus- 
like creature  whose  name  I  can  not  recall,  but  who 
was  most  stunning  when  she  waved  her  baton  in  the 
tuneful  "Singing  Lesson." 

Further  east,  in  the  next  block,  Alice  Oates  and  her 
French  company  sang  in  "Girofle-Girofla"  and  "La 
Fille  de  Madame  Angot,"  and  once  in  another  play- 
house, across  the  street  from  where  the  French  operas 
were  sung,  I  saw  Fanny  Davenport  die  as  Frou-Frou. 
1  happened  to  be  passing  the  theatre  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon,  the  play  was  about  finished,  the  ushers  had 
thrown  open  the  inside  doors,  and,  by  standing  on  tip- 
toe in  the  foyer,  I  was  just  in  time  to  see  the  famous 
actress  fall  with  her  head  toward  the  footlights — and 
then  down  went  the  curtain  to  tumultuous  applause. 

It  was  my  uncle  also  who  took  me  to  see  Booth  in 
"Hamlet,"  Adelaide  Neilson  in  "Cymbeline,"  and  Mary 
Anderson  in  "Galatea"  at  the  old  Baldwin  Theatre  at 
Market  and  Powell  Streets. 

But  I  wander. 

Another  reason  why  Bush  Street  was,  is,  and  always 
will  be  for  me  "Little  France"  is  that  a  block  and  a 
half  up  Bush  Street  from  the  South  Cosmopolitan 
School  my  cousins  attended  Mme.  Foster's  "French 
Academy."  French  was,  of  course,  the  language  of  the 
school,  and  many  were  the  tales  that  my  cousins  told 
to  me  of  their  merry  school  companions.  I  remember 
only  two  names:  Allie  Shedd  and  Willie  Lemare.  On 
sont  Us,  aiijourd'hui?  Now,  do  you  wonder  that  I  call 
Bush  Street  "Little  France,"  or  rather  "My  Little 
France" ? 

Since  those  long-ago,  early  San  Francisco  days,  I 
have  devoted  long  hours  to  reading,  and  thinking,  oui, 
and  dreaming  in  French.  Lately  I  finished  a  little 
troubadour  song.  I  wrote  it  all  with  very  few  pil- 
grimages to  the  dictionary ;  it  came  very  easily ;  it  may 
not  be  in  perfect  French;  I,  myself,  have  heard  lu 
belle  langue  murdered  even  by  French  people.  C'esl 
vrai!  I  sing  my  words  to  my  own  tune,  quite  French. 
je  le  crois,  but  let  me  fetch  my  guitar,  and  I  shall  sing- 
it  for  you: 

MON    DERNIER    TESTAMENT. 
Mes  chansonnettes  aux  beaux  oiseaux, 

Mes  reves  doux  aux  fleurs ; 
Mes  sourires  aux  esprits  des  eaux 

Mes  cris  au  ciel  en  pleurs ; 
Mon  ame  a  Dieu,  ma  foi  au  roi. 
Mon  cceur,  mon  cceur  toujours  a  toi ! 

Mes  pensees  aux  ondes  ameres, 

Aux  astres,  mes  espoirs ; 
Mes  chagrins  aux  fonds  de  la  terre, 

Mes  joies  aux  vents  du  soir ; 
Mon  ame  a  Dieu,  ma  foi  au  roi, 
Mon  cceur,  mon  cceur  toujours  a  toi  ! 

Mais  oui !    Je  dois  de  ma  fortune 

Faire  bientot  un  don. 
Ah  oui !     Mon  argent,  a  la  lune, 

Mon  or,  au  soleil  bon  ! 
Mon  ame  a   Dieu,   ma  foi   au  roi. 
Mon  cceur,  mon  cceur  toujours  a  toi ! 

Mais,  que  e'est  et  range! 

Today  a  friend  has  handed  to  me  a  copy  of  the  Alia 
California,  a  San  Francisco  newspaper,  dated  July  11, 
1858.  It  contains  much  news  of  the  day  that  I  was 
born ;  the  arrival  and  departure  of  steamers  and  sailing 
vessels;  the  time  schedule  of  ferryboats  to  Encinal ; 
church  notices  of  Thomas  Starr  King  and  Dr.  Scud- 
der;  a  funny  story  about  Emperor  Norton  the  First; 
also  some  gossip  of  the  theatres,  Maguire's  Opera 
House,  the  Bella  Union,  and  a  programme  of  music  to 
be  given  at  a  concert  at  Piatt's  Hall.  It  is  for  these 
theatrical  and  concert  notes  that  the  paper  was  handed 
to  me,  for  my  friend  knew  that  they  would  greatly  in- 
terest me.  as  I  am  now  the  dramatic  and  musical  critic 
on  one  of  the  newspapers  in  a  peninsular  city. 

But  a  little  item  in  a  lower  right-hand  corner  caught 
my  eye.     It  read: 

DEATH  OF  A  TROUBADOUR. 
Yesterday  afternoon  at  Third  and  Silver  Streets  a  strolling 
singer,  known  as  "French  Louis,"  was  knocked  down  by  the 
International  Hotel  'bus,  and  fatally  injured.  He  was  car- 
ried  to  the  drug  store  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Third  and 
Folsom  Streets,  where  he  expired  a  little  before  6  o'clock. 
It  was  reported  that  he  had  been  singing  all  afternoon  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rincon  Hill.  Just  before  the  singer  expired  he 
managed  to  unclasp  a  locket  which  was  tied  about  his  neck, 
and  which  contained  the  picture  of  a  comely  young  woman. 
He  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and  very  faintly,  half  whispered, 
half  sung  a  little  refrain  in  French,  which  some  one  in  the 
crowd  translated  as :  "My  soul  to  God.  my  faith  to  the 
king,   but  my  heart   is   thine   forevermore."     "French   Louis" 


will  be  buried  tomorrow,   at  the  expense  of  the  city,  in  the 
cemetery  at  Market  and  McAllister  Streets. 

Mcsdanes,    messieurs,   je    m'arrctc.      Vous    avcz    la 
I'histoirc  enticrc  du  jour  de  ma  naissance. 

Clarence  Urmy. 

THE  HORRIBLE. 


When  the  True  Meaning  of  It  Came  Home. 


The  shadows  of  a  balmy  night  were  slowly  falling. 
The  women  remained  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  villa. 
The  men  seated  or  astride  of  garden  chairs  were  smok- 
ing outside  the  door  of  the  house,  around  a  table  laden 
with  cups  and  liqueur  glasses. 

Their  lighted  cigars  shone  like  eyes  in  the  darkness, 
which  was  gradually  becoming  more  dense.  They  had 
been  talking  about  a  frightful  accident  which  had  oc- 
curred the  night  before — two  men  and  three  women 
drowned  in  the  river  before  the  eyes  of  the  guests. 

General  de  G remarked : 

"Yes,  these  things  are  affecting,  but  they  are  not 
horrible. 

"Horrible,  that  familiar  word,  means  much  more 
than  terrible.  A  frightful  accident  like  this  affects,  up- 
sets, terrifies;  it  does  not  horrify.  In  order  that  we 
should  experience  horror,  something  more  is  needed 
than  emotion,  something  more  than  the  spectacle  of  a 
dreadful  death;  there  must  be  a  shuddering  sense  of 
mystery,  or  a  sensation  of  abnormal  terror  more  than 
natural.  A  man  who  dies,  even  in  the  most  dramatic 
conditions,  does  not  excite  horror ;  a  field  of  battle  is 
not  horrible;  blood  is  not  horrible;  the  vilest  crimes 
are  rarely  horrible. 

"Here  is  a  personal  experience  which  has  shown  me 
the  meaning  of  horror. 

"It  was  during  the  war  of  1870.  We  were  retreating 
toward  Pont-Audemer,  after  having  passed  through 
Rouen.  The  army,  consisting  of  about  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  twenty  thousand  routed  men,  disbanded,  de- 
moralized, exhausted,  were  going  to  re-form  at  Havre. 

"The  earth  was  covered  with  snow.  The  night  was 
falling.  We  had  not  eaten  anything  since  (he  day  be- 
fore. We  were  fleeing  rapidly,  the  Prussians  not  being 
far  off. 

"All  the  Norman  country,  sombre,  dotted  with  the 
shadows  of  the  trees  surrounding  the  farms,  stretched 
out  beneath  a  black,  heavy,  threatening  sky. 

"Nothing  else  could  be  heard  in  the  wan  twilight  but 
the  confused  sound,  undefined  though  rapid,  of  a 
marching  throng,  an  endless  tramping,  mingled  with 
the  vague  clink  of  tin  bowls  or  swords.  The  men, 
bent,  round-shouldered,  dirty,  in  many  cases  even  in 
rags,  dragged  themselves  along,  hurried  through  the 
snow,  with  a  long,  broken-backed  stride. 

"The  skin  of  their  hands  froze  to  the  butt-ends  of 
their  muskets,  for  it  was  freezing  hard  that  night.  I 
frequently  saw  a  little  soldier  take  off  his  shoes  in  or- 
der to  walk  barefoot,  as  his  shoes  hurt  his  weary  feet; 
and  at  every  step  he  left  a  track  of  blood.  Then,  after 
some  time,  he  would  sit  down  in  a  field  for  a  few 
minutes'  rest,  and  he  never  got  up  again.  Every  man 
who  sat  down  was  a  dead  man. 

"Should  we  have  left  behind  us  those  poor,  exhausted 
soldiers,  who  fondly  counted  on  being  able  to  start 
afresh  as  soon  as  they  had  somewhat  refreshed  their 
stiffened  legs?  But  scarcely  had  they  ceased  to  move, 
and  to  make  their  almost  frozen  blood  circulate  in 
their  veins,  than  an  unconquerable  torpor  congealed 
them,  nailed  them  to  the  ground,  closed  their  eyes,  and 
paralyzed  in  one  second  this  overworked  human 
mechanism.  And  they  gradually  sank  down,  their  fore- 
heads on  their  knees  without,  however,  falling  over, 
for  their  loins  and  their  limbs  became  as  hard  and 
immovable  as  wood,  impossible  to  bend  or  to  stand  up- 
right. 

"And  the  rest  of  us,  more  robust,  kept  struggling  on, 
chilled  to  the  marrow,  advancing  by  a  kind  of  inertia 
through  the  night,  through  the  snow,  through  that  cold 
and  deadly  country,  crushed  by  pain,  by  defeat,  by 
despair;  above  all,  overcome  by  the  abominable  sensa- 
tion of  abandonment,  of  the  end,  of  death,  of  nothing- 
ness. 

"Suddenly  I  saw  two  gendarmes  holding  by  the  arm 
a  curious-looking  little  man,  old,  beardless,  of  truly 
surprising  aspect. 

"They  were  looking  for  an  officer,  believing  that  they 
had  caught  a  spy.  The  word  'spy'  at  once  spread 
through  the  midst  of  the  stragglers,  and  they  gathered 
in  a  group  round  the  prisoner.  A  voice  exclaimed: 
'Shoot  him !  Shoot  him !'  And  all  these  soldiers  who 
were  falling  from  utter  prostration,  only  holding  them- 
selves on  their  feet  by  leaning  on  their  guns,  felt  all 
of  a  sudden  that  thrill  of  furious  and  bestial  anger 
which  urges  on  a  mob  to  massacre. 

"I  wanted  to  speak.  I  was  at  that  time  in  command 
of  a  battalion ;  but  they  no  longer  recognized  the  au- 
thority of  their  commanding  officers;  they  would  even 
have  shot  me. 

"One  of  the  gendarmes  said:  'He  has  been  follow- 
ing us  for  the  last  three  days.  He  has  been  asking 
information  from  every  one  about  the  artillery.' 

"I  took  it  on  myself  to  question  this  person. 

"'What  are  you  doing?  What  do  you  want?  Why 
are  you  accompanying  the  army?' 

"He  stammered  out  some  words  in  some  unintelli- 
gible dialect.  He  was,  indeed,  a  strange  being,  with 
narrow  shoulders,  a  sly  look,  and  such  an  agitated  air 


in  my  presence  that  I  really  no  longer  doubted  that  he 
was  a  spy.  He  seemed  very  aged  and  feeble.  He  kept 
looking  at  me  from  under  his  lowered  brows  with  a 
humble,  stupid,  crafty  air. 

"The  men  all  round  us  exclaimed : 

"To  the  wall!     To  the  wall!' 

"I   said  to  the  gendarmes: 

"'Will  you  be  responsible  for  the  prisoner?' 

"I  had  not  ceased  speaking  when  a  terrible  shove 
threw  me  on  my  back,  and  in  a  second  I  saw  the  man 
seized  by  the  furious  soldiers,  thrown  down,  struck, 
dragged  along  the  side  of  the  road,  and  flung  against 
a  tree.     He  fell  in  the  snow,  nearly  dead  already. 

"And  immediately  they  shot  him.  The  soldiers  fired 
at  him,  reloaded  their  guns,  fired  again  with  the  des- 
perate energy  of  brutes.  They  fought  with  each  other 
to  have  a  shot  at  him,  filed  off  in  front  of  the  corpse, 
and  kept  on  firing  at  him,  as  people  at  a  funeral  keep 
sprinkling  holy  water  in  front  of  a  coffin. 

"But  suddenly  a  cry  arose  of  'The  Prussians !  The 
Prussians !' 

"And  all  along  the  horizon  I  heard  the  great  noise  of 
this  panic-stricken  army  in  full  flight. 

"A  panic,  the  result  of  these  shots  fired  at  this  vaga- 
bond, had  filled  his  very  executioners  with  terror ;  and, 
without  realizing  that  they  were  themselves  the  origi- 
nators of  the  scare,  they  fled  and  disappeared  in  the 
darkness. 

"I  remained  alone  with  the  corpse,  except  for  the 
two  gendarmes  whose  duty  compelled  them  to  stay  with 
me. 

"They  lifted  up  the  riddled  mass  of  bruised  and 
bleeding  flesh. 

"  'He  must  be  searched,'  I  said.  And  I  handed  them 
a  box  of  wax  matches  which  I  had  in  my  pocket.  One 
of  the  soldiers  had  another  box.  I  was  standing  be- 
tween the  two. 

"The  gendarme  who  was  examining  the  body  an- 
nounced: 

"  'Clothed  in  a  blue  blouse,  a  white  shirt,  trousers, 
and  a  pair  of  shoes.' 

"The  first  match  went  out ;  we  lighted  a  second.  The 
man  continued,  as  he  quickly  turned  out  his  pockets : 

"'A  horn-handled  pocket  knife,  check  handkerchief, 
a  snuff-box,  a  bit  of  pack-thread,  a  piece  of  bread.' 

"The  second  match  went  out;  we  lighted  a  third. 
The  gendarme,  after  having  felt  the  corpse  for  a  long 
time,  said : 

"  'That  is  all.' 

"I  said:  'Strip  him.  We  shall  perhaps  find  some- 
thing next  his  skin.' 

"And  in  order  that  the  two  soldiers  might  help  each 
other  in  their  task,  I  stood  between  them  to  hold  the 
lighted  match.  By  the  rapid  and  speedily  extinguished 
flame  of  the  match  I  saw  them  take  off  the  garments 
one  by  one,  and  expose  to  view  that  bleeding  bundle 
of  flesh,  still  warm,  though  lifeless. 

"And  suddenly  one  of  them  exclaimed: 

"'Good  God,  general,  it  is  a  woman!' 

"I  can  not  describe  to  you  the  strange  and  poignant 
sensation  of  pain  that  moved  my  heart.  I  could  not 
believe  it,  and  I  knelt  down  in  the  snow  before  this 
shapeless  pulp  of  flesh  to  see  for  myself;  it  was  a 
woman. 

"The  two  gendarmes,  speechless  and  stunned,  waited 
for  me  to  give  my  opinion  on  the  matter.  But  I  did 
not  know  what  to  think,  what  theory  to  adopt. 

"Then  the  brigadier  slowly  drawled  out : 

"  'Perhaps  she  came  to  look  for  a  son  of  hers  in  the 
artillery,  whom  she  had  not  heard  from.' 

"And  the  other  chimed  in: 

"  'Perhaps,  indeed,  that  is  so.' 

"And  I,  who  had  seen  some  very  terrible  things  in 
my  time,  began  to  cry.  And  I  felt,  in  the  presence  of 
this  corpse,  in  that  icy  cold  night,  in  the  midst  of  that 
gloomy  plain,  at  the  sight  of  this  mystery,  at  the  sight 
of  thus  murdered  stranger,  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word  'horror.'  " — From  the  French  of  Guy  de  Mau- 
passant. 

^«^ 

In  late  Tertiary  times  what  is  now  Nebraska  was  a 
low-lying  and  swampy  region,  covered  with  vegetation 
similar  to  that  now  growing  in  most  climates  much 
farther  south.  Camels  and  llamas  were  abundant,  and 
during  the  Pliocene  epoch  great  ground  sloths  and 
glyptodonts,  whose  relatives  now  live  in  South  America, 
inhabited  western  Nebraska.  Mastodons  with  tusks  on 
both  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  much  like  those  of  the 
Miocene  epoch,  still  persisted.  Short-legged  rhinoce- 
roses remained  abundant,  and  there  was  a  great  va- 
riety of  wolf-like  carnivora.  Sabre-toothed  tigers  and 
true  cats,  some  of  them  considerably  larger  than  the 
modern  tigers,  were  also  abundant.  Three-toed  horses 
were  still  numerous,  but  the  modern  genus  Equus  was 
not  among  them.  One  of  the  most  curious  animals  of 
the  time  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  was  a  gopher-like 
rodent  that  had  two  large  horns  on  its  nose.  Its  enor- 
mous claws  indicate  good  burrowing  powers  and  il- 
horns  also  may  have  been  used  in  digging. 


Metallic  magnesium,  the  lightest  metal  known,  will 
be  produced  as  a  commercial  commodity  by  a  factory 
at  Niagara  Falls.  It  is  said  to  have  many  qualities 
superior  to  aluminum.  The  output  of  the  factory  has 
been  contracted  for  by  the  French  government 
the  end  of  the  war.  the  material  to  be  mad. 
the  manufacture  of  aeroplane  parts. 
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INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Russell  Greelv.  director  of  the  American  distributing 
service  ill  Paris,  has  been  presented  with  the  decora- 
tion of  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  for  the  hu- 
manitarian work  which  he  has  performed  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war. 

William  Wallace  Campbell,  director  of  the  Lick  Ob- 
servatory of  the  University  of  California,  has  just  been 
elected  president  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  succeeding  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
president  emeritus  of  Harvard  University.  Dr.  Camp- 
bell was  born  on  a  farm  in  Ohio.  Since  1901  he  has 
been  closely  identified  with  the  Lick  Observatory.  He 
was  in  charge  of  the  Lick  Observatory  eclipse  expedi- 
lion  to  India  in  1S97-8.  Among  his  best-known  works 
are  "The  Elements  of  Practical  Astronomy"  and  "Stel- 
lar Jlotious." 

Professor  William  Porter,  the  oldest  living  graduate 
of  Williams  College,  and  one  of  the  oldest  members 
of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  although  in  his  ninety-sixth 
year  is  still  carrying  on  his  duties  at  Beloit  College, 
where  he  has  been  a  professor  since  1S52.  In  point 
of  continuous  service  with  one  institution,  his  record 
probably  stands  alone  in  this  country.  His  health  is 
remarkably  good,  though  it  is  of  unusual  interest  to 
note  that  in  his  early  youth  he  was  so  frail  that  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  the  attending  physicians  practically  gave 
him  up  to  die. 

Vladimir  Bobrinsky,  leader  of  the  new  progressive 
section  of  Duma  Xationalists,  who  would  change  to  a 
great  extent  the  existing  order  of  things  in  Russia,  was 
educated  in  England.  His  hopes  and  ideas  for  a 
broader  form  of  government  are  therefore  largely  due 
to  observation  and  environment  abroad.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  a  sharp-tongued  man,  who  belonged  first  to 
the  revolutionary  radicals.  In  the  first  Duma  he 
aspired  to  lead  the  anti-Semite  and  violently  reaction- 
ary Black  Hundred,  and  now  wants  to  play  a  middle 
role.  He  is  an  honest  man,  lacking  in  administrative 
talent. 

Gudmundur  Kamban,  who  has  come  to  this  country 
lo  publish  his  works  in  English,  is  Iceland's  first 
dramatist.  He  was  born  in  Reykjavik,  the  capital  of 
Iceland,  twenty-seven  years  ago,  and  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  began  writing  his  first  play,  "Hadda 
Padda."  After  three  years,  when  it  had  been  pub- 
lished in  his  native  land,  he  went  to  Copenhagen  to 
attend  the  university.  Having  learned  Danish,  a  lan- 
guage very  different  from  his  native  tongue,  he  trans- 
lated his  drama  and  offered  it  to  the  Royal  Theatre  of 
Copenhagen.  It  was  accepted  and  produced  in  1912 
and  since  then  has  been  played  in  fifty  theatres 
throughout  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

Robert  Matthew  Raymond,  who  has  just  been  ap- 
pointed professor  of  mining  in  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Mines,  is  a  mining  engineer  of 
note.  He  was  born  in  Fredericton.  New  Brunswick,  | 
Canada,  received  his  A.  B.  from  Xew  Brunswick  Uni-  | 
versity  and  his  mining  engineering  degree  from  the 
Columbia  School  of  Mines.  In  1894  he  became  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Harquahala  Gold  Mining  Companv 
of  Arizona.  In  189S  he  joined  the  Exploration  Com- 
pany in  England  and  Mexico,  Ltd.,  as  its  consulting 
engineer.  From  1902  to  190S  he  served  as  general 
manager  of  the  El  Oro  Mining  and  Railway  Company. 
Professor  Raymond  will  continue  to  serve  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  to  the  Exploration  Company  in  addi- 
tion to  carrying  on  his  work  at  Columbia. 

Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  one  of  England's  wealth- 
iest men,  and  spoken  of  as  that  country's  "most  mu- 
sical peer,"  was  recently  mentioned  in  a  message  re- 
ceived in  London  from  an  arrival  at  Gallipoli  as  ; 
working  at  the  landing  in  a  "dirty  shirt  and  trousers,  | 
no  coat,  and  begrimed,  heaving  sacks  of  corn  about." 
This  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  "angel"  of  produc- 
tions of  Joseph  Holbrooke  operas,  for  which  he  sup- 
plies the  librettos.  "The  Children  of  Don."  produced 
by  Oscar  Hammerstein  at  the  London  Opera  House. 
and  "Dylan,"  staged  by  the  Beechams  at  Drurv  Lane 
last  year,  were  both  the  result  of  his  collaboration  with 
Holbrooke.  More  recently  his  prize  offer  of  $500  was 
won  by  "Hie  Poacher."  a  Welsh  folk  plavlet  which 
was  produced  at  the  Coliseum,  London. 

George  Washington  Kirchwey.  who  has  just  been 
appointed  agent  and  warden  at  Sing  Sing  Prison,  suc- 
ceeding Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  is  ex-dean  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Law  School.  He  is  a  native  of  Detroit,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1882,  practiced  law  at  Albany 
for  ten  years,  and  since  1902  has  been  Kent  professor 
of  law  at  Columbia  University.  He  is  a  director  of 
the  Xew  York  Prison  Association  and  of  the  Ameri- 
Peac<  Society.  Several  legal  volumes  have  come 
from  iiis  pen.  among  them,  "Readings  in  the  Law  of 
Real  Property"  and  "Select  Cases  and  Other  Authori- 
ties on  the  Law  of  Mortgage."  He  is  also  the  editor 
of  law  of  the  AY:.'  /,,  Encyclopedia  and  has 

contributed  to  legal  and  other  periodicals. 

■nel  Isaac  X.  Lewis  (retired),  who  has  been  au- 
thor ted   by   the    French   government   to   construct   an 
.nee   factory  at  St.  Etienne   for  the  manufacture 
t    ire  Lewis   rapid-fire   gun,   is   an   American,   whose 
lion  was  submitted  to  the  War  Department  while 


he  was  on  the  active  list,  and  was  not  accepted.  He 
then  tried  Germany,  who,  quickly  realizing  the  impor- 
tance of  the  weapon,  asked  for  the  sole  right  to  use 
and  manufacture  the  gun,  but  was  refused.  Xext  he 
tried  England.  The  British  government  consented  to 
the  sale  of  the  guns  to  her  allies,  but  at  that  time  would 
not  guarantee  to  purchase  al!  that  Colonel  Lewis  could 
manufacture,  so  he  went  to  Belgium,  where  he  was 
given  orders  without  restrictions.  Final  deliver)'  was 
only  twenty  days  before  the  European  war  broke  out. 
The  Belgians  were  the  only  soldiers  having  the  Lewis 
guns.  The  English  army  is  supplied  from  the  Bir- 
mingham factory.  France  will  receive  the  gun  in 
large  quantities  as  soon  as  the  new  Etienne  plant  is 
readv. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


West  of  Creston  is  obtained  the  first  comprehensive 
view  of  the  Red  Desert  of  Wyoming.  A  few  miles 
north  of  the  railroad  track  is  a  great  stretch  of  sand 
dunes,  which  extends  100  miles,  from  Green  River  to 
Xorth  Platte  River.  The  dunes,  many  of  them  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  high,  are  constantly  traveling 
with  the  prevailing  winds  in  a  general  easterly  direc- 
tion. If  a  few  camels  and  an  Arab  or  two  were  added 
to  the  scene,  the  spectator  could  easily  imagine  him- 
self in  the  Sahara  Desert.  Frequent  mirages,  endless 
variety  of  feature,  and  wonderful  coloring  make  the 
desert  far  from  the  monotonous  stretch  it  may  seem 
to  be  at  first  glance.  As  the  name  suggests,  the  domi- 
nant colors  are  red — russet,  brick-red,  and  vermilion — 
but  there  is  every  tone  of  gray  and  brown,  with  not  a 
few  shades  of  green,  purple,  and  yellow.  Unlike  the 
colors  of  an  Eastern  American  landscape,  those  of  the 
Red  Desert  are  not  dependent  on  the  season,  for  there 
is  little  vegetation  to  hide  the  coloring  of  the  rocks 
and  soil.  Despite  the  sparsity  of  vegetable  growth,  the 
Red  Desert  of  Wyoming  is  a  winter  sheep  range. 
The  scattered  "bunch  grass,"  which  looks  so  meagre  and 
dry,  is  in  fact  excellent  forage,  curing  into  hay  where 
it  grew  and  having  a  high  nutritive  value.  In  summer, 
when  the  desert  is  dry  and  the  water  holes  are  few, 
the  sheep  are  herded  in  the  mountains,  where  water  is 
abundant  and  grass  is  green  and  tender.  The  early 
snows,  falling  first  in  the  higher  mountains  and  extend- 
ing week  by  week  to  lower  altitudes,  drive  the  flocks 
into  the  rough  fall  range  between  the  mountains  and 
the  desert.  Here  they  are  held  until  the  snow  falls  on 
the  de«ert  itself,  but  with  the  first  heavy  snowfall  they 
r.ic  driven  from  the  foothills  to  spend  the  winter  in 
the  open,  where  they  find  pasture  in  the  spaces  cleared 
of  snow  by  the  winds.  The  winds  are  not  tempered 
here,  but  neither  is  the  lamb  shorn,  and  Wyoming 
winter  winds  make  heavy  wool  when  shearing  time 
comes. 


The  statement  sometimes  made  that  "Tahoe  is  an 
old  volcanic  crater"  is  not  true,  according  to  report  of 
the  government  geological  survey.  The  region  about 
the  lake  shows  evidences  of  volcanic  activity  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  and  the  lake  waters  themselves  have  prob- 
ably been  damned  at  times  by  outpourings  of  lava. 
A  lava  flow  appears  to  have  temporarily  filled  the  out- 
let channel  below  Tahoe  City.  The  lake,  however,  lies 
in  a  structural  depression — a  dropped  block  of  the 
earth's  crust.  During  the  Xeocene  epoch  and  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Pleistocene  epoch  the  waters  of 
Lake  Tahoe  stood  much  higher  than  now.  probably  on 
account  of  lava  dams  which  have  since  been  cut 
through.  Distinct  beaches  that  mark  former  higher 
levels  are  found  up  to  about  100  feet  above  the  present 
lake,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  waters  formerly  rose 
to  still  greater  heights.  At  Tahoe  City  the  most  dis- 
tinct of  these  old  beaches  is  a  terrace  thirty-five  to 
forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  and  it  is  this 
terrace  that  makes  the  level  ground  on  which  Tahoe 
Tavern  is  built. 

Millions  of  dollars  in  Confederate  currency  have 
been  put  to  a  use  never  dreamed  of  when  printed.  A 
canny  individual  bought  this  money  up  for  years  and  in 
turn  sold  it  to  the  Edison  Electric  Company  for  a  good 
price.  For  certain  small  incandescent  lamps  which  the 
Edison  people  were  manufacturing  a  certain  kind  of 
carbon  was  needed  which  could  best  be  obtained  from 
paper  made  out  of  sea  grass.  The  Confederate  money 
was  all  made  out  of  sea-grass  paper.  From  this  the 
carbons  for  the  lamps  could  be  manufactured. 
^>» 

The  value  of  new  gold  added  to  the  home  supply 
from  mills  and  smelters  operating  on  domestic  ores 
(including  those  of  Alaska,  the  Philippines,  and  Porto 
Rico)  in  1915  was  practically  S99.000.000.  This  shows 
the  substantial  increase  of  $4,359,300  over  the  pre- 
ceding vear. 

■■» 

Most  of  the  so-called  chicory  now  being  used  in  Italy 
is  made  of  dried  figs.  It  is  claimed  that  dried  figs  are 
at  least  as  good  lor  this  purpose  as  chicory,  and  are 
now  in  great  demand. 


As  a  deer-hunting  state  Vermont  now  rivals  Maine. 
with  6000  deer  killed  in  1915.  compared  with  from 
8000  to  10,000  in  the  Maine  wilderness. 


An  electrical  process  is  being  tried  in  Russia  for  the 
manufacture  of  gold  leaf,  heretofore  made  only  by 
hand. 


Incident  of  the  French  Camp. 
You  know,  we  French  stormed  Ratisbon ; — 

A  mile  or  so  away. 
On  a  little  mound,  Napoleon 

Stood  on  our  storming  day  ; 
With  neck  out-thrust,  you  fancy  how, 

Legs  wide,  arms  locked  behind, 
As  if  to  balance  the  prone  brow 

Oppressive   with    its   mind. 

Just  as  perhaps  he  mused :     "My  plans 

That  soar,  to  earth  may  fall, 
Let  once  my  anny-leader  Lannes 

Waver  at  yonder-wall," — 
Cut  'twixt  the  battery-smokes  there  flew 

A  rider,  bound  on  bound 
Full-galloping ;  nor  bridle  drew 

L'ntil  he  reached  the  mound. 

Then  off  there  flung  in  smiling  joy. 

And  held  himself  erect 
By  just  his  horse's  mane,  a  boy : 

You  hardly  could  suspect — 
(So  tight  he  kept  his  lips  compressed, 

Scarce  any  blood  came  through), 
You  looked  twice  e'er  you  saw  his  breast 

Was  all  but  shot  in  two. 

"Well,"  cried  he,  "Emperor,  by  God's  grace 

We've  got  you  Ratisbon ! 
The  marshal's  in  the  market-place, 

And  you'll  be  there  anon 
To  see  your  flag-bird  flap  his  vans 

Where  I,  to  heart's  desire, 
Perched  him."     The  chief's  eye  flashed;  his  plans 

Soared  up  again  like  fire. 

The  chief's  eye  flashed ;  but  presently- 
Softened  itself,  as  sheathes 

A  film  the  mother  eagle's  eye 

When  her  bruised  eaglet  breathes: 

"You're   wounded!"      "Nay,"   his   soldier's   pride 
Touched  to  the  quick,  he  said: 

"I'm  killed,  sire  !"     And,  his  chief  beside, 

Smiling,   the  bey   fell  dead. — Robert  Browning. 
• 

Opportunity. 

This   I   beheld,   or   dreamed  it  in   a   dream : — 

There  spread  a  cloud  of  dust  along  the  plain ; 

And  underneath  the  cloud,  or  in  it,  raged 

A  furious  battle,   and  men  yelled,   and  swords 

Shocked  upon  swords  and  shields.    A  prince's  banner 

Wavered,  then  staggered  backward,  hemmed  by  foes. 

A  craven  hung  along  the  battle's  edge, 

And  thought:     "Had  I  a  sword  of  keener  steel — 

That  blue  blade  that  the  King's  son  bears, — but  this 

Blunt  thing! — "  he  snapt  and  flung  it  from  his  hand, 

And  lowering  crept  away  and  left  the  field. 

Then  came  the  King's  son,  wounded,  sore  bestead, 

And  weaponless,   and  saw  the  broken  sword, 

Hilt-buried  in  the  dry  and  trodden  sand, 

And  ran  and  snatched  it,  and  with  battle-shout 

Lifted  afresh  he  hewed  his  enemy  down. 

And  saved  a  great  cause  that  heroic  day. 

— Edward  Rowland  Sill. 
* 

The  Mighty  Three. 
Watchfires  are  blazing  on  hill  and  plain; 
The  noonday  light  is  restored  again ; 
There  are  shining  arms  in  Raphaim's  vale. 
And  bright  is  the  glitter  of  clanging  mail. 

The  Philistine  hath  fixed  his  encampment  here; 

Afar   stretch   his   lines  of  banner   and   spear. 

And  his  chariots  of  brass  are  ranged  side  by  side, 

And  his  war  steeds  neigh  loud  in  their  trappings  of  pride. 

His  tents  are  placed  where  the  waters  flow; 
The  sun  hath  dried  up  the  springs  below. 
And  Israel  hath  neither  well  nor  oooL 
The  rage  of  her  soldier's  thirst  to   cool. 

In  the  cave  of  Adullam  King  David  lies, 
Overcome  with  the  glare  of  the  burning  skies  ; 
And  his  lip  is  parched  and  his  tongue  is  dry, 
But  none  can  the  grateful  draught  supply. 

Though  a  crowned  king,  in  that  painful  hour 
One  flowing  cup  might  have  bought  his  power. 
What  worth,  in  the  fire  of  thirst,  could  be 
The  purple  pomp  of  his  sovereignty? 

But  no  cooling  cup  from  river  or  spring 

To   relieve  his  want  can  his  sen-ants  bring; 

And  he  cries :     "Are  there  none  in  my  train  or  state 

Will  fetch  me  the  water  of  Bethlehemgate?" 

Then  three  of  his  warriors,  the  "Mighty  Three," 
The  boast  of  the  monarch's  chivalry, 
Uprose  in  their  strength,  and  their  bucklers  rang, 
As  with   eyes   of  flame   on  their  steeds   they   sprang. 

On  their  steeds  they  sprang,  and  with  spurs  of  speed 
Rushed  forth  in  the  strength  of  a  noble  deed, 
And  dashed  on   the   foe   like  a   torrent  flood. 
Till  he  floated  away  in  a  tide  of  blood. 

To  the  right — to  the  left — where  their  blue  swords  shine. 

Like  autumn  corn  falls  the  Philistine ; 

And  sweeping  along  with  the  vengeance  of  fate, 

The   "mighty"   rush   onward   to    Bethlehem   gate. 

Through  a  blcody  gap  in  the  shattered  array. 
To  Bethlehem's  gate  they  have  hewn  their  way ; 
Then  backward  they  turn  on   the  corse-covered  plain, 
And  charge  through  the  foe  to  their  monarch  again. 

The  King  looks  at   the  cup,  but  the  crystal  draught 
At  a  price  too   high   for  his  want  hath   been   bought ; 
They  urge  him  to  drink,  but  he  wets  not  his  lip 
Though  great  is  his  need,   he  refuses  to  sip. 

But  he  pours  it  forth  to  Heaven's  Majesty, 

He  pours  it  forth  to  the  Lord  of  the  sky; 

'Tis  a  draught  of  death — 'tis  a  cup  blood-stained — 

Tis  a  prize  from  man's  suffering  and  agony  gained. 

Should  he  taste  of  a  cup  that  his  "Mighty  Three" 

Had    obtained    by   their   peril    and   jeopardy? 

Should  he  drink  of  their  life?     'Twas  the  thought  of  a  King; 

And  again  he  returned  to  his  suffering.  — Anon. 


Spain  is  credited  with  producing  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  world's  supply  of  olive  oil. 
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FIGHTING  FRANCE. 


Edith  Wharton  Describes  Some  of  the  Things  That  She  Saw 
During  the  Early  Days  of  War. 


In  "Fighting  France,"  her  account  of  her  observa- 
tions of  the  French  amid  the  trials  and  perils  of  war, 
Edith  Wharton  attains  an  exalted  eminence  of  en- 
thusiastic appreciation.  Her  prose  pulses  with  the 
rhythms  engendered  by  real  feeling  and  the  reader  is 
carried  off  his  feet  by  the  rush  of  her  admiration  and 
sympathy.  Read  in  installments,  the  book  may  not  ap- 
peal: it  should  be  taken  at  a  sitting,  and  then  one  is 
apt  at  first  to  resent  the  emotional  response  in  one's 
self  and  to  accuse  the  writer  of  unreasoning  "femi- 
nine" bias.  But  Edith  Wharton  is  an  artist  and  a  psy- 
chologist, which  is  to  indicate  that  she  has  a  sense  of 
proportion  and  knows  when  fancy  may  not  invade  the 
realms  of  fact  and  reason.  She  does  not  give  the  rein 
to  her  feeling  without  good  cause.  Even  the  most 
prejudiced  must  admit  that  France,  in  her  marvelous 
efficiency  of  adaptation  to  the  fortune  which  the  gods 
have  thrown  to  her  and  her  nobility  of  acceptance,  has 
given  the  world  a  new  faith  in  the  need  for  honor,  de- 
votion, and  courage,  principles  which  we  had  almost 
thought  we  were  outgrowing,  so  "practical"  had  we 
become.  St.  Joan  of  Arc  gains  new  followers  every, 
day. 

Mrs.  Wharton  was  in  Paris  when  the  war  opened. 
She  saw  the  calm  preparations  which  met  its  sudden- 
ness of  announcement  and  she  witnessed  the  develop- 
ment of  mobilization.  And  she  was  there  early  enough 
to  observe  the  contrasts  which  ensued  when  peace  was 
transformed  into  conflict  and  Paris  herself  was  filled 
with  wonder  at  the  miracle  of  her  own  gay  and  debo- 
nair existence  changed  to  the  austerity  of  a  crusade. 
She  writes  of  this  awakening  of  the  spirit  of  France : 

Looked  back  on  from  these  sterner  months  those  early  days 
in  Paris,  in  their  setting  of  grave  architecture  and  summer 
skies,  wear  the  light  of  the  ideal  and  the  abstract.  The 
sudden  flaming  up  of  national  life,  the  abeyance  of  every  small 
and  mean  preoccupation,  cleared  the  moral  air  as  the  streets 
had  been  cleared,  and  made  the  spectator  feel  as  though  he 
were  reading  a  great  poem  on  war  rather  than  facing  its 
realities. 

Something  of  this  sense  of  exaltation  seemed  to  penetrate 
the  throngs  who  streamed  up  and  down  the  boulevards  till 
late  into  the  night.  All  wheeled  traffic  had  ceased,  except  that 
of  the  rare  taxicabs  impressed  to  carry  conscripts  to  the  sta- 
tions ;  and  the  middle  of  the  boulevards  was  as  thronged  with 
foot-passengers  as  an  Italian  market-place  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing. The  vast  tide  swayed  up  and  down  at  a  slow  pace, 
breaking  now  and  then  to  make  room  for  one  of  the  volun- 
teer •'legions"  which  were  forming  at  every  corner.  Italian, 
Roumanian,  South  American,  North  American,  each  headed 
by  its  national  flag  and  hailed  with  cheering  as  it  passed. 
But  even  the  cheers  were  sober :  Paris  was  not  to  be  shaken 
out  of  her  self-imposed  serenity.  One  felt  something  nobly 
conscious  and  voluntary  in  the  mood  of  this  quiet  multitude. 
Yet  it  was  a  mixed  throng,  made  up  of  every  class,  from  the 
scum  ot  the  exterior  boulevards  to  the  cream  of  the  fashion- 
able restaurants.  These  people,  only  two  days  ago,  had  been 
leading  a  thousand  different  lives,  in  an  indifference  or  an  an- 
tagonism to  each  other,  as  alien  as  enemies  across  a  frontier  ; 
now  workers  and  idlers,  thieves,  beggars,  saints,  poets,  drabs 
and  sharpers,  genuine  people  and  showy  shams,  were  all 
bumping  up  against  each  other  in  an  instinctive  community 
of  emotion.  The  "people,"  luckily,  predominated;  the  faces 
of  workers  look  best  in  such  a  crowd,  and  there  were  thou- 
sands of  them,  each  illuminated  and  singled  out  by  its  mag- 
nesium-flash of  passion. 

Paris  betrayed  no  noise,  hysteria,  or  delirium  of  ex- 
citement. It  was  as  though,  says  Mrs.  Wharton,  "it 
had  been  unanimously,  instinctively  decided  that  the 
Paris  of  1914  should  in  no  respect  resemble  the  Paris 
of  1870": 

I  remember  the  morning  when  our  butcher's  boy  brought 
the  news  that  the  first  German  flag  had  been  hung  out  on 
the  balcony  of  the  ministry  of  war.  Now,  I  thought,  the 
Latin  will  boil  over !  And  I  wanted  to  be  there  to  see.  I 
hurried  down  the  quiet  rue  de  Martignac,  turned  the  corner 
of  the  Place  Saiute  Clotilde,  and  came  on  an  orderly  crowd 
filling  the  street  before  the  ministry  of  war.  The  crowd  was 
so  orderly  that  the  few  pacific  gestures  of  the  police  easily 
cleared  a  way  for  passing  cabs,  and  for  the  military  motors 
perpetually  dashing  up.  It  was  composed  of  all  classes,  and 
there  were  many  family  groups,  with  little  boys  straddling 
their  mothers'  shoulders,  or  lifted  up  by  the  policemen  when 
they  were  too  heavy  for  their  mothers.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
there  was  hardly  a  man  or  woman  of  that  crowd  who  had 
not  a  soldier  at  the  front ;  and  there  before  them  hung  the 
enemy's  first  flag — a  splendid  silk  flag,  white  and  black  and 
crimson,  and  embroidered  in  gold.  It  was  the  flag  of  an 
Alsatian  regiment — a  regiment  of  Prussianized  Alsace.  _  It 
symbolized  all  they  most  abhorred  in  the  whole  abhorrent  job 
that  lay  ahead  of  them  ;  it  symbolized  also  their  finest  ardor 
and  their  noblest  hate,  and  the  reason  why,  if  every  other 
reason  failed,  France  could  never  lay  down  arms  till  the  last 
of  such  flags  was  low.  And  there  they  stood  and  looked  at  iL, 
not  dully  or  uncomprehendingly,  but  consciously,  advisedly, 
and  in  silence :  as  if  already  foreseeing  all  it  would  cost  to 
keep  that  flag  and  add  to  it  others  like  it :  foreseeing  the  cost 
and  accepting  it.  There  seemed  to  be  men's  hearts  even  in 
the  children  of  that  crowd,  and  in  the  mothers  whose  weak 
arms  held  them  up.  So  they  gazed  and  went  on,  and  made 
way  for  others  like  them,  who  gazed  in  their  turn  and  went 
on,  too.  All  day  the  crowd  renewed  itself,  and  it  was  always 
the  same  crowd,  intent  and  understanding  and  silent,  who 
looked  steadily  at  the  flag,  and  knew  what  its  being  there 
meant.     That,  in  August,  was  the  look  of  Paris. 

In  September  and  October  the  arrival  of  British  sol- 
diery altered  the  quiet  aspect  of  Paris  for  awhile,  but 
six  months  after  only  an  occasional  scattering  of  na- 
tive soldiers  gave  infrequent  touches  of  war's  color  to 
the  daily  scene: 

But  there  is  another  army  in  Paris.  Its  first  detachments 
came  months  ago,  in  the  dark  September  days — lamentable 
rear-guard  of  the  Allies'  retreat  on  Paris.  Since  then  its 
numbers  have  grown  and  grown,  its  dingy  streams  have 
percolated  through  all  the  currents  of  Paris  life,  so  that 
wherever  one  goes,  in  every  quarter  and  at  every  hour,  among 
the  busy,  confident,  strongly-stepping  Parisians  one  sees  these 


other  people,  dazed  and  slowly  moving — men  and  women  with 
sordid  bundles  on  their  backs,  shuffling  along  hesitatingly  in 
their  tattered  shoes,  children  dragging  at  their  hands  and 
tired-out  babies  pressed  against  their  shoulders :  the  great 
army  of  the  refugees.  Their  faces  are  unmistakable  and  un- 
forgettable. No  one  who  has  ever  caught  that  stare  of  dumb 
bewilderment — or  that  other  look  of  concentrated  horror,  full 
of  the  reflection  of  flames  and  ruins^-can  shake  off  the  ob- 
session of  the  refugees.  The  look  in  their  eyes  is  part  of  the 
look  of  Paris.  It  is  the  dark  shadow  on  the  brightness  of 
the  face  she  turns  to  the  enemy.  These  poor  people  can  not 
look  across  the  borders  to  eventual  triumph.  They  belong 
mostly  to  a  class  whose  knowledge  of  the  world's  affairs  is 
measured  by  the  shadow  of  their  church  steeple.  They  are 
no  more  curious  of  the  laws  of  causation  than  the  thousands 
overwhelmed  at  Avezzano.  They  were  plowing  and  sowing, 
spinning  and  weaving  and  minding  their  business,  when 
suddenly  a  great  darkness  full  of  fire  and  blood  came  down 
on  them.  And  now  they  are  here,  in  a  strange  country,  among 
unfamiliar  faces  and  new  ways,  with  nothing  left  to  them  in 
the  world  but  the  memory  cf  burning  homes  and  massacred 
children  and  young  men  dragged  to  slavery,  of  infants  torn 
from  their  mothers,  old  men  trampled  by  drunken  heels  and 
priests  slain  while  they  prayed  beside  the  dying.  These  are 
the  people  who  stand  in  hundreds  every  day  outside  the  doors 
of  the  shelters  improvised  to  rescue  them,  and  who  receive,  in 
return  for  the  loss  of  everything  that  makes  life  sweet,  or 
intelligible,  or  at  least  endurable,  a  cot  in  a  dormitory,  a 
meal-ticket — and  perhaps,  on  lucky  days,  a  pair  of  shoes. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1915  in  Paris  business  re- 
sumed as  best  it  might  its  habitual  procedure,  for  there 
were  still  women  to  shop  and  many  wants  that  must  be 
met  in  spite  of  the  stagnation  of  war.  This  and  the 
fact  that  the  hospitals  of  the  capital  city  were  the  last 
to  be  filled  kept  aloof  the  atmosphere  of  warfare  for 
awhile,  but: 

Day  by  day  the  limping  figures  grow  more  numerous  on  the 
pavement,  the  pale  bandaged  heads  more  frequent  in  passing 
carriages.  In  the  stalls  at  the  theatres  and  concerts  there 
are  many  uniforms;  and  their  wearers  usually  have  to  wait 
till  the  hall  is  emptied  before  they  hobble  out  on  a  supporting 
arm.  Most  of  them  are  very  young,  and  it  is  the  expression 
of  their  faces  which  I  should  like  to  picture  and  interpret  as 
being  the  very  essence  of  what  I  have  called  the  look  of 
Paris.  They  are  grave,  these  young  faces:  one  hears  a  great 
deal  of  the  gayety  in  the  trenches,  but  the  wounded  are  not 
gay.  Neither  are  they  sad,  however.  They  are  calm,  medita- 
tive, strangely  purified  and  matured.  It  is  as  though  their 
great  experience  had  purged  them  of  pettiness,  meanness, 
and  frivolity,  burning  them  down  to  the  bare  bones  of  charac- 
ter, the  fundamental  substance  of  the  soul,  and  shaping  that 
substance  into  something  so  strong  and  finely  tempered  that 
for  a  long  time  to  come  Paris  will  not  care  to  wear  any 
look   unworthy   of   the   look   on   their   faces. 

Again  and  again  Mrs.  Wharton  testifies  to  this  ex- 
pression of  being  purged  and  sanctified  which  is  shown 
everywhere.  When  writing  of  her  visits  to  the  hos- 
pitals behind  the  lines,  she  notes  again : 

Looking  at  the  faces  at  Chalons,  one  sees  at  once  in  which 
sense  the  French  are  une  nation  guerriere.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  war  has  given  beauty  to  faces  that  were 
interesting,  humorous,  acute,  malicious,  a  hundred  vivid  and 
expressive  things,  but  last  and  least  of  all  beautiful.  Almost 
all  the  faces  about  these  crowded  tables — young  or  old,  plain 
or  handsome,  distinguished  or  average — have  the  same  look 
of  quiet  authority;  it  is  as  though  all  "nervosity,"  fussiness, 
little  personal  oddities,  meannesses,  and  vulgarities  had  been 
burnt  away  in  a  great  flame  of  self-dedication.  It  is  a  won- 
derful example  of  the  rapidity  with  which  purpose  models 
the  human  countenance.  More  than  half  of  these  men  were 
probably  doing  dull  or  useless  or  unimportant  things  till  the 
first  of  last  August:  now  each  of  them,  however  small  his 
job,  is  sharing  in  a  great  task,  and  knows  it,  and  has  been 
made  over  by  knowing  it. 

An  almost  diabolical  forethought  is  indicated  in  Lhe 
following,  whoever  the  perpetrator: 

In  this  part  of  the  country,  which  is  one  of  many  cross- 
roads, we  began  to  have  unexpected  difficulty  in  finding  our 
way,  for  the  names  and  distances  on  the  milestones  have  all 
been  effaced,  the  sign- posts  thrown  down  and  the  enameled 
plaques  on  the  houses  at  the  entrance  to  the  villages  removed. 
One  report  has  it  that  this  precaution  was  taken  by  the  in- 
habitants at  the  approach  of  the  invading  army,  another  that 
the  Germans  themselves  demolished  the  sign-posts  and  plas- 
tered over  the  milestones  in  order  to  paint  on  them  mislead- 
ing and  encouraging  distances.  The  result  is  extremely  bewil- 
dering, for,  all  the  villages  being  either  in  ruins  or  unin- 
habited, there  is  no  one  to  question  but  the  soldiers  one 
meets,  and  their  answer  is  almost  invariably :  "We  don't 
know — we  don't  belong  here."  One  is  in  luck  if  one  comes 
across  a  sentinel  who  knows  the  name  of  the  village  he  is 
guarding. 

At  Gerbeviller  a  Mr.  Liegeay,  former  mayor  of  the 
town,  recounted  his  siege  experiences.  He  and  his 
family  hid  themselves  in  the  cellar  while  the  Germans 
set  fire  to  their  house : 

Luckily  the  incendiaries  had  heaped  wood  and  straw  all 
round  the  outside  of  the  house,  and  the  blaze  was  so  hot 
that  they  could  not  reach  the  door.  Between  the  arch  of  the 
doorway  and  the  doer  itself  was  a  half-moon  opening;  and 
Mr.  Liegeay  and  his  family,  during  three  days  and  three 
nights,  broke  up  all  the  barrels  in  the  cellar  and  threw  the 
bits  out  through  the  opening  to  feed  the  fire  in  the  yard. 

Finally,  on  the  third  day,  when  they  began  to  be  afraid  that 
the  ruins  of  the  house  would  fall  in  on  them,  they  made  a 
dash  for  safety.  The  house  was  on  the  edge  of  the  town, 
and  the  women  and  children  managed  to  get  away  into  the 
country ;  but  Mr.  Liegeay  was  surprised  in  his  garden  by  a 
German  soldier.  He  made  a  rush  for  the  high  wall  of  the 
adjoining  cemetery,  and  scrambling  over  it  slipped  down  be- 
tween the  wall  and  a  big  granite  cross.  The  cross  was 
covered  with  the  hideous  wire  and  glass  wreaths  dear  to 
French  mourners  ;  and  with  these  opportune  mementoes  Mr. 
Liegeay  roofed  himself  in,  l>ing  wedged  in  his  narrow  hiding- 
place  from  3  in  the  afternoon  till  night,  and  listening  to  the 
voices  of  the  soldiers  who  were  hunting  for  him  among  the 
grave-stones.  Luckily  it  was  their  last  day  at  Gerbeviller, 
and  the  German  retreat  saved  his  life. 

War  and  upheaval  sometimes  leave  strange  bless- 
ings in  their  train.  Mrs.  Wharton  tells  of  one  man, 
"the  happiest  being  on  earth  .  .  .  who  has  found  his 
job."  This  was  at  a  village  called  Menil,  near  Nancy, 
where  the  cure  has  made  a  little  chapel  in  his  house, 
his  church  having  been  destroyed : 

The  chapel  is  also  a  war  museum,  and  everything  in  it 
has  something  to  do  with  the  battle  that  took  place  among  the 
wheat-fields.       The    candelabra     on    the     altar    are    made    of 


"Seventy-five"  shells,  the  Virgin's  halo  is  composed  of 
radiating  bayonets,  the  walls  are  intricately  adorned  with 
German  trophies  and  French  relics,  and  on  the  ceiling  the 
cure  has  had  painted  a  kind  of  zodiacal  chart  of  the  whole 
region,  in  which  Menil-sur-Belvitte's  handful  of  houses  figures 
as  the  central  orb  of  the  system,  and  Verdun,  Nancy,  Metz. 
end  Belfort  as  its  humble  satellites.  But  the  chapel-museum 
is  only  a  surplus  expression  of  the  cure's  impassioned  dedi- 
cation to  the  dead.  His  real  work  has  been  done  on  the 
battlefield,  where  row  after  row  of  graves,  marked  and  listed 
as  soon  as  the  struggle  was  over,  have  been  fenced  about, 
symmetrically  disposed,  planted  with  flowers  and  young  firs, 
and  marked  by  the  names  and  death-dates  of  the  fallen.  As 
he  led  us  from  one  of  these  enclosures  to  another  his  face 
was  lit  with  the  flame  of  a  gratified  vocation.  This  particu- 
lar man  was  made  to  do  this  particular  thing:  he  is  a  born 
collector,  classifier,  and  hero-worshipper.  In  the  hall  of  the 
"presbytere"  hangs  a  case  of  carefully  mounted  butterflies, 
the  result,  no  doubt,  of  an  earlier  passion  for  collecting.  His 
"specimens"  have  changed,  that  is  all :  he  has  passed  from 
butterflies  to  men,  from  the  actual  to  the  visionary  Psyche. 

Airs.  Wharton  notes  of  the  village  of  Crevic,  on  the 
way  to  Menil: 

The  place  is  untouched — except  for  one  house.  That  house, 
a  large  one,  standing  in  a  park  at  one  end  of  the  village,  was 
the  birthplace  and  home  of  General  Lyautey,  one  of  France's 
best  soldiers,  and  Germany's  worst  enemy  in  Africa.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  last  August  General  Lyautey,  by  his 
promptness  and  audacity,  saved  Morocco  for  France.  The 
Germans  know  it,  and  hate  him;  and  as  soon  as  the  first 
soldier  reached  Crevic — so  obscure  and  imperceptible  a  spot 
that  even  German  omniscience  might  have  missed  it — the 
officer  in  command  asked  for  General  Lyautey's  house,  went 
straight  to  it,  had  all  the  papers,  portraits,  furniture,  and 
family  relics  piled  in  a  bonfire  in  the  court,  and  then  burnt 
down  the  house.  As  we  sat  in  the  neglected  park  with  the 
plaintive  ruin  before  us  we  heard  from  the  gardener  this 
typical  tale  of  German  thoroughness  and  German  chivalry. 
It  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  not  another  house  in 
Crevic   was   destroyed. 

In  Lorraine,  in  the  territory  of  the  trenches: 
Below  the  village  the  road  wound  down  to  a  forest  that 
had  formed  a  dark  blur  in  our  bird's-eye  view  of  the  plain. 
We  passed  into  the  forest  and  halted  on  the  edge  of  a  colony 
of  queer  exotic  huts.  On  all  sides  they  peeped  through  the 
branches,  themselves  so  branched  and  sodded  and  leafy  that 
they  seemed  like  some  transition  form  between  tree  and 
house.  We  were  in  one  of  the  so-called  "villages  negres"  of 
the  second-line  trenches,  the  jolly  little  settlements  to  which 
the  troops  retire  after  doing  their  shift  under  fire.  This  par- 
ticular colony  has  been  developed  to  an  extreme  degree  of 
comfort  and  safety.  The  houses  are  partly  underground,  con- 
nected by  deep,  winding  "bowels"  over  which  light  rustic 
bridges  have  been  thrown,  and  so  profoundly  roofed  with 
sods  that  as  much  of  them  as  shows  above  ground  is  shell- 
proof.  Yet  they  are  real  houses,  with  real  doors  and  win- 
dows under  their  grass  eaves,  real  furniture  inside,  and  real 
beds  of  daisies  and  pansies  at  their  doors.  In  the  colonel's 
bungalow  a  big  bunch  of  spring  flowers  bloomed  on  the  table, 
and  everywhere  we  saw  the  same  neatness  and  order,  the 
same  amused  pride  in  the  look  of  things.  The  men  were 
dining  at  long  trestle-tables  under  the  trees  ;  tired,  unshaven 
men  in  shabby  uniforms  of  all  cuts  and  almost  every  color. 
They  were  off  duty,  relaxed,  in  a  good  humor ;  but  every" 
face  had  the  look  of  the  faces  watching  on  the  hilltop. 
Wherever  I  go  among  these  men  of  the  front  I  have  the 
same  impression:  the  impression  that  the  absorbing,  undivided 
thought  of  the  Defense  of  France  lives  in  the  heart  and 
brain  of  each  soldier  as  intensely  as  in  the  heart  and  brain 
of  their  chief. 

And  that  there  is  not  only  likeness  of  purpose,  but 
intense  cooperation  among  men  and  officers,  Mrs. 
Wharton  is  one  among  the  many  who  remark: 

One  must  have  been  in  the  north  to  know  something  of 
the  tie  that  exists,  in  this  region  of  bitter  and  continuous 
fighting,  between  officers  and  soldiers.  The  feeling  of  the 
chiefs  is  almost  one  of  veneration  for  their  men  ;  that  of  the 
soldiers,  a  kind  of  half-humorous  tenderness  for  the  officers 
who  have  faced  such  odds  with  them.  This  mutual  regard 
reveals  itself  in  a  hundred  indefinable  ways ;  but  its  fullest 
expression  is  in  the  tone  with  which  the  commanding  officers 
speak  the  two  words  oftenest  on  their  lips  :     "My  men." 

In  summarizing  the  "tone"  of  France  in  war  Mrs. 
Wharton  says  that  resignation  has  no  part  in  it: 

The  attitude  of  the  French  people,  after  fourteen  months 
of  trial,  is  not  one  of  submission  to  unparalleled  calamity. 
It  is  one  of  exaltation,  energy,  the  hot  resolve  to  dominate 
the  disaster.  In  all  classes  the  feeling  is  the  same:  every 
word  and  every  act  is  based  on  the  resolute  ignoring  of  any 
alternative  to  victory.  The  French  people  no  more  think  of 
a  compromise  than  people  would  think  of  facing  a  flood  or 
an  earthquake  with  a  white  flag. 

Courage,  intelligence,  and  that  power  of  expression 
of  their  spirit  without  which  all  action  is  only  "as  a 
tinkling  cymbal,"  Mrs.  Wharton  names  as  the  three 
chief  qualities  which  have  made  France  what  she  is, 
Lhe  wonder  of  this  age.  And  it  is  out  of  those  things 
for  which  France,  in  times  of  peace  for  lack  of  outlet, 
has  been  censured  as  "decadent"  and  "effete,"  that  she 
has  built  her  glory: 

No  people  so  sensitive  to  beauty,  so  penetrated  with  a 
passionate  interest  in  life,  so  endowed  with  the  power  to  ex- 
press and  immortalize  that  interest,  can  ever  really  enjoy 
destruction  for  its  own  sake.  The  French  hate  "militarism." 
It  is  stupid,  inartistic,  unimaginative,  and  enslaving ;  there 
could  not  be  four  better  French  reasons  for  detesting  it. 
Xor  have  the  French  ever  enjoyed  the  savage  forms  of  sport 
which  stimulate  the  blood  of  more  apathetic  or  more  brutal 
races.  Neither  prize-fighting  nor  bull-fighting  is  of  the  soil 
in  France,  and  Frenchmen  do  not  settle  their  private  differ- 
ences impromptu  with  their  fists :  they  do  it  logically,  with 
deliberation,  on  the  dueling-ground.  But  when  a  national 
danger  threatens,  they  instantly  become  what  they  proudly 
and  justly  call  themselves — "a  warlike  nation" — and  apply  to 
the  business  in  hand  the  ardor,  the  imagination,  the  perse- 
verance that  have  made  them  for  centuries  the  great  creative 
force  of  civilization.  Every  French  soldier  knows  why  he  is 
fighting,  and  why,  at  this  moment,  physical  courage  is  the 
first  quality  demanded  of  him ;  every  Frenchwoman  knows 
why  war  is  being  waged,  and  why  her  moral  courage  is 
needed  to  supplement  the  soldier's  contempt  of  death. 

Fightixg  Fraxce.  By  Edith  Wharton.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribncr's  Sons;  $1. 


Vancouver  Island,  it  is  estimated,  alone 
one  billion  feet  of  merchantable  timber  a  \ 
hundred  years  to  come. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


About  Russia. 

Mr.  Stephen  Graham  has  well  earned  the 
place  that  he  now  holds,  the  place  of  unques- 
tioned authority  about  all  things  Russian. 
He  knows  Russia  as  it  is  given  only  to  the 
tramp  to  know  her,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  masses  of  the  people  and  deep  down  into 
the  recesses  of  her  heart. 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Graham  tells  us  about 
the  religion  of  Russia,  not  so  much  the  re- 
ligion of  beliefs  as  the  religion  of  character 
and  of  deeds.  It  will  come  as  something  of 
a  revelation  to  those  whose  knowledge  of 
Russia  is  derived  from  letters  from  Petro- 
grad  and  stories  about  the  court  and  the 
bureaucracy.  For  here  is  a  Russia  in  which 
the  secret  police  and  the  Cossack  play  no 
part,  a  Russia  which  is  a  vast  democratic 
unity  and  which  possesses  the  greatest  of 
all  freedoms,  a  freedom  from  convention. 
The  Russians,  says  Mr.  Graham,  are  un- 
ashamed. No  one  hides  his  misdeeds.  He 
may  regret  them,  but  he  does  not  conceal 
them.  No  one  is  ashamed  to  be  in  debt  or 
to  visit  the  pawnshop.  The  Russian  does  not 
love  the  government  or  the  state,  but  he  loves 
the  individual. 

Indeed  we  may  say  that  love  for  the  indi- 
vidual— and  to  the  extent  to  which  he  needs 
love — is  the  keynote  of  Russian  life.  Rozanof 
is  quoted  as  asking  if  there  is  a  single  page 
in  the  whole  of  Russian  literature  where  mock 
is  made  of  a  betrayed  girl,  of  a  child,  of  a 
mother,  of  poverty?  Tramps  and  pilgrims  are 
not  made  ashamed.  Deformity  or  disease  is  a 
recommendation. 

This  is  indeed  a  startling  book,  and  a  book 
that  Americans  can  not  afford  to  neglect. 
We  can  not  abolish  Russia  by  abrogating  her 
treaties,  by  ignoring  her.  or  by  insulting  her. 
Russia  is  the  coming  competitor  of  America 
for  a  world  sovereignty,  not  only  in  material 
things,  but  in  the  humanities,  and  whatever 
increases  a  mutual  acquaintance  is  to  be  wel- 
comed. And  no  one  can  do  this  more  compe- 
tently than  Mr.  Graham. 

The  Way  of  Martha  and  the  Way  of  Mary. 
By  Stephen  Graham.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;    ?2   net. 

Women  and  Peace. 

This  is  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
International  Conference  of  Women  Workers 
for  the  Promotion  of  Cooperative  Interna- 
tionalism held  at  the  San  Francisco  Exposi- 
tion during  the  year  1915. 

As  a  record  of  Exposition  activities  this  re- 
port has,  of  course,  its  value.  But  it  is  hard 
to  see  of  what  value  those  activities  could 
have  been  to  the  cause  of  peace.  An  exam- 
ination of  the  speeches  fails  to  disclose  a 
single  proposal  for  settling  the  definite  quar- 
rel in  which  Europe  is  concerned,  and  indeed 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  more  than  the 
slightest  recognition  that  a  definite  quarrel 
exists.  There  is  endless  talk  of  peace  flags, 
hymns,  songs,  and  prayers,  combined  with  an 
almost  entire  failure  to  perceive  that  the  prob- 
lem is  one  to  be  solved  by  hard  and  cold 
intellect,  and  not  by  tears  or  hysterias.  Nor 
is  there  any  disposition  to  face  the  fact  that 
war  may  be  much  the  lesser  of  alternative 
evils,  and  that  dishonor  may  eventually  take 
a  much  heavier  toll  of  human  life  than  the 
battlefields  that  we  are  trying  to  avoid. 

Women,  Wori.d  War,  and  Permanent  Peace. 
By  May  Wright  Sewall.  San  Francisco:  John  J. 
New  begin. 

Ordeal  By  Battle. 
The  fact  that  the  author  is  an  Englishman 
detracts  nothing  from  the  judicial  character 
of  what  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  books  on  the  war  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared. For  here  we  find  no  labored  analyses 
of  state  papers  or  attempts  to  discover  in  the 
events  of  yesterday  the  causes  that  were 
actually  born  decades  ago,  if  not  indeed  at 
the  dawning  of  European  civilization.  But 
there  is  no  oversight  of  what  we  may  call 
ihe  immediate  beginnings  of  the  war.  They 
receive  their  due  treatment,  but  always  with 
the  recognition  that  "it  is  impulse,  tradition, 
or  some  stuff  of  the  imagination — misused  de- 
liberately, as  sometimes  happens,  by  crafty 
manipulators — which  determines  action  much 
more  often  than  the  business  calculations  of 
shopkeepers  and  economists."  There  speaks 
the  philosopher  as  well  as  the  historian,  and 
it  is  a  philosophy  of  history  that  some  of 
our  modern  commentators  would  do  well  to 
acquire.  For  this  reason  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  author  gives  particular 
attention  to  the  teachings  of  Nietzsche, 
Treitschke,  and  Bernhardt  as  the  basis  for  a 
national  German  sentiment  that  is  seemingly 
harmless  and  even  romantic  in  times  of  peace, 
but  that  becomes  ugly  and  dangerous  when 
applied  to  the  settlement  of  international 
problems.  And  in  this  connection  we  may 
wonder  why  Hacckel  is  overlooked.  Surely  a 
scientific  materialism  is  not  without  its  in- 
fluence in  the  extinction  of  conscience  both 
national  and  individual.  And  Haeckel  has 
undo  Ibtcdly  laid  his  malefic  hand  upon  the 
'.hot  Jit  of  the   whole   civilized   world. 

Ti       author  dismisses   Bernhardt   as   a   mere 

ties     swashbuckler  who   can   think   of  noth- 

;ig    but    swashbuckling.      But    Nietzsche    and 


Treitschke  can  not  be  so  dismissed.  They  are 
responsible  for  the  national  sentiment  that 
regards  power  as  the  supreme  virtue,  and  that 
refuses  to  admit  that  there  is  any  ethical 
consideration  whatever  that  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed to  cross  beyond  the  German  frontier. 
If  her  boundaries  are  too  narrow  they  must 
be  enlarged  by  force.  War  is  necessary  to 
virility.  There  can  be  no  virtue  that  stands 
in  the  way  of  national  aggrandizement. 
These  are  the  cornerstones  of  German  na- 
tional sentiment,  and  its  apostles  are 
Treitschke  and  Nietzsche.  It  is  true  that  the 
average  soldier  has  never  heard  of  either  of 
them,  but  he  has  been  educated  in  the  public 
schools,  which  are  a  branch  of  the  civil 
service  and  therefore  standardized  by  bu- 
reaucracy to  an  extent  unimagined  by  the 
Western  mind. 

But  the  author  by  no  means  confines  him- 
self to  Germany.  His  blows  fall  with  an 
equal  vigor  upon  his  own  country,  which  has 
allowed  a  stupidity  in  war  to  follow  close 
on  the  heels  of  a  stupidity  in  diplomacy. 
England  has  always  allowed  herself  to  be  per- 
suaded by  an  ingenious  argument  that  facts 
are  not  facts,  but  something  else.  She  has 
wrapped  herself  in  veils  of  fancy  and  dreamed 
of  commercial  victories  while  her  enemies 
were  dreaming  of  military  triumphs.  The  be- 
ginnings of  the  war  were  marked  by  a  series 
of  blunders  almost  inconceivable,  and  the  au- 
thor seems  by  no  means  sure  that  the  end  is 
in  sight. 

Indeed  the  volume  is  so  replete  with  things 
worth  saying  and  so  surprisingly  well  said 
that  no  review  can  do  it  justice.  It  will  be 
read  when  blue  books  and  white  books  are 
forgotten..  These  deal  with  the  incidents  of 
yesterday,  but  in  reading  Mr.  Oliver  we  feel 
that  to  a  great  extent  he  is  applying  the  con- 
tinuing principles  and  philosophies  of  history, 
that  he  is  illuminating  not  only  the  events 
of  the  year,  but  of  the  century. 

Ordeal  by  Battle.  By  Frederick  Scott  Oliver. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.50. 


The  Canadian  Alps. 

The  Canadian  Rocky  Mountains  are  doubt- 
less destined  to  be  much  better  known  than 
they  are  now,  although  the  great  transconti- 
nental railroads  have  done  much  to  make 
their  wonders  available.  But  it  is  one  thing 
to  know  the  mountains  from  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  the  railroads  and  their  hotels 
and  quite  another  to  leave  those  comforts  and 
conveniences  behind  and  to  play  the  part  of 
pioneer  among  the  less  accessible  heights  and 
ranges. 

Mr.  Lawrence  J.  Burpee,  F.  R-  G.  S.,  en- 
ables us  to  take  our  choice  in  this  respect. 
Even  without  losing  sight  and  sound  of  the 
railroad  we  can  find  ourselves  in  a  veritable 
enchanted  land  of  peaks  and  glaciers  and 
morasses  and  lakes  of  which  the  beauty  is 
positively  bewildering.  But  for  those  who 
wish  for  real  adventure  and  for  the  untrodden 
path  the  way  is  open.  Mr.  Burpee  has  not 
written  a  guide-book,  but  there  could  be  no 
better  book  than  his  alike  to  stimulate  desire 
and  to  show  how  it  may  be  gratified.  Him- 
self an  enthusiast,  he  inspires  enthusiasm  in 
others.  His  style  has  an  enviable  vigor,  as 
becomes  that  of  a  mountaineer,  while  his 
many  illustrations  are  so  well  selected  and  so 
well  reproduced — some  of  them  in  colors — 
as  to  admirably  reinforce  his  no  less  vivid 
descriptions. 

Among  the  Canadian  Alps.  By  Lawrence  J. 
Burpee,  F.  R.  G.  S.  New  York:  John  Lane  Com- 
pany.  

Henry  Thoreau. 
It  is  a  testimony  to  the  abiding  influence 
oi  Henry  Thoreau  that  there  should  be  a  de- 
mand for  this  finely  prepared  pocket  edition 
which  appears  in  five  volumes,  bound  in  flex- 
ible cloth  and  with  gilt  edges.  The  five  vol- 
umes are  allotted  to  "Cape  Cod,*'  "Excur- 
sions," "Maine  Woods,"  "Walden,"  and  "A 
Week  on  the  Concord."  It  remains  only  to 
say  that  the  type  is  of  the  boldest  and  clearest 
kind. 

The  Wukks  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau.  Pocket 
edition.  In  five  volumes.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell    Company. 

Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Among  the  January  books  on  the  Doran 
list  is  "The  Pioneers,"  by  Katharine  Susannah 
Prichard.  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  the  English 
publishers,  thought  so  much  of  this  book  that 
they  awarded  Miss  Pichard  the  five-thousand- 
dollar  prize  which  they  had  offered  for  the 
best  story  of  Australian  life.  "The  Pioneers" 
tells  the  story  of  those  hardy  men  and  women 
who,  like  our  own  'forty-niners,  set  out  to 
conquer  a  wilderness. 

Frederick  Palmer's  "My  Year  of  the  Great 
War,"  published  by  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.,  has 
gone  through  six  large  editions  in  the  six 
weeks  since  it  appeared  on  the  market. 

In  spite  of  the  war,  and  all  its  attendant 
distractions,  American  books  are  still  popu- 
lar in  England,  and  all  American  publishers 
report  fair  buisness  in  the  exportation  of 
sheets  to  Great  Britain.  An  unusually  large 
number  of  the  books  on  the  fall  list  of 
Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.  are  scheduled  for 
early  publication  in  London,  including  "Hemp- 


field,"  by  David  Grayson ;  "Kipling's  India," 
by  Dr.  Arley  Munson ;  "Fain'  Tales  Every 
Child  Should  Know,"  with  illustrations  by 
Mary  Hamilton  Frye  ;  the  two  new  volumes  in 
"A  History  of  Architecture" ;  an  edition  of 
"Quilts :  Their  Story  and  How  to  Make 
Them,"  by  Marie  D.  Webster ;  "Interior 
Decoration:  Its  Principles  and  Practice,"  by 
Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  and  "The  Garden 
Bluebook,"  by  Leicester  B.  Holland. 

Announcement  is  made  by  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.  of  the  forthcoming  production  of  Selma 
Lagerlof's  new  novel,  "The  Emperor  of  Portu- 
gallia,"  which  will  come  as  a  fitting  com- 
panion piece  to  her  early  classic,  "Jerusa- 
lem." "The  Emperor  of  Portugallia"  was  only 
published  in  Sweden  a  short  time  ago  and 
made  as  great  a  sensation  as  did  Miss  Lager- 
lof's previous  classic  novels,  "Jerusalem" 
and  "Gosta   Berling's   Saga." 

Two  popular  books  that  required  additional 
editions  to  meet  the  holiday  demand  are  "Court 
Life  from  Within,"  by  H.  R.  H.  the  Infanta 
Eulalia  of  Spain,  and  "We  Discover  New- 
England,"  by  Louise  Closser  Hale.  Both  of 
these  books  are  now  in  their  third  large 
edition. 

"Clipped  Wings,"  a  new  novel  by  Rupert 
Hughes,  has  just  been  published  by  the  Har- 
pers. It  is  the  story  of  a  woman  of  unusual 
personality,  an  actress  born  to  the  purple  of 
the  stage,  an  inheritor  of  its  best  traditions. 
The  heroine  came  of  a  long  line  of  famous 
actors  and  her  inherited  talents  and  her  own 
personal  charm  soon  opened  the  way  to  a 
star's  career.  Then  when  her  ambitions  were 
about  to  be  satisfied,  her  heart  claimed  its 
rights. 

A  prominent  physician  in  one  of  the  Bos- 
ton hospitals  was  recently  heard  to  say  that, 
because  of  its  optimism  and  cheer,  Sara  Ware 
Bassett's  "The  Taming  of  Zenas  Henry"  has 
been  the  favorite  book,  among  the  recently 
published  novels,  to  read  aloud  to  patients. 
Nurses  reported  that  seldom  were  persons  so 
ill  that  this  amusing  story  could  not  win  a 
smile  from  them.  It  is  published  by  the 
George  H.   Doran  Company. 

Mr.  Hugh  Walpole,  who  is  widely  known 
in  this  country  as  the  author  of  "The  Golden 
Scarecrow"  and  "The  Duchess  of  Wrexe,"  is 
at  present  with  the  Russian  Red  Cross. 

"Handle  with  Care,"  Margaret  Turnbull's 
new  novel,  has  just  been  published  by  Harper 
&  Brothers.  The  heroine,  alone  in  the  world, 
was  forced  by  overwork  to  take  a  rest  in  the 
country.  She  found  comfort  and  quiet  in  a 
farm-house,  and  interest  and  amusement  in 
the  people  of  the  village. 

The  Putnams  are  this  month  publishing  a 
story  entitled  "The  Iron  Stair,"  by  "Rita." 
In  it  is  told  how,  for  the  sake  of  a  girl,  in 
pity  for  her  grief,  in  blind  obedience  to  her 
entreaties,  Aubrey  Derringham,  a  possible 
peer  of  the  realm,  the  fastidious,  bored,  dilet- 
tante man  about  town,  whom  his  friends  had 
known  only  as  such,  finds  himself  not  only  in 
love,  but  in  as  tight  a  corner  as  ever  a  man 
was  placed,  with  the  risk  of  criminal  prose- 
cution as  an  accessory'  after  the  fact. 

Dr.  Henry  Suzzallo,  formerly  principal  of 
schools  in  San  Francisco  (1896-97),  and  now 
president  of  the  University  of  Washington, 
is  potent  in  his  work  as  editor  of  the  series 
of  Riverside  Educational  Monographs,  pub- 
lished by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  In 
these  little  books  are  found  brief  but  com- 
prehensive discussions  of  everyday  problems 
of  the  teachers'  world. 

In  his  work,  "Crises  in  the  History  of  the 
Papacy,"  Joseph  McCabe  covers  fifteen  cen- 
turies. He  has  taken  a  score  of  the  outstand- 
ing Popes — which  means,  in  effect,  a  score  of 
the  more  significant  or  critical  stages  in  the 
development  of  the  Papacy — and  gives  an  ade- 
quate account  of  the  work  and  personality  of 
each.  The  Putnams  will  publish  the  book- 
early  this  year. 

"The  practice  of  authorship  has  run  in  ray 
family  to  a  quite  extraordinary  degree," 
writes  A.  C.  Benson  in  his  new  volume,  "Es- 
cape and  Other  Essays,"  recently  published 
by  the  Century  Company.  "In  four  genera- 
tions I  believe  that  some  twenty  of  my  blood 
relations  have  written  and  published  books, 
from  my  cousin,  Adelaide  Anne  Proctor,  to 
my  uncle,  Henry  Sidgwick."  And  referring, 
moreover,  to  his  father,  the  late  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Mr.  Benson  says  that  "though 
he  had  great  practical  gifts  of  organization 
and  administration,  he  was  very  much  of  an 
artist  at  heart,  and  would  have  liked  to  be  a 
poet." 

The  statue  of  M.  Fabre,  erected  at  Avignon, 
where  he  taught  for  many  years,  is  said  to 
be  a  remarkable  likeness  of  the  naturalist  as 
he  looked  in  his  later  years.  In  his  hand 
is  the  famous  magnifying  glass  with  which 
he  so  long  followed  the  little  dramas,  until 
then  ignored,  in  the  world  of  insects. 

Befta  Ruck  (Mrs.  Oliver  Onions,  wife  of 
the  British  writer),  author  of  "His  Official 
Fiancee"  and  "The  Wooing  of  Rosamond 
Fayre,"    published    by    Dodd,    Mead    &.    Co., 
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was  born  in  India  and  her  earliest  recol- 
lections are  of  military  life  and  red-coated 
soldiers  on  a  rifle  range.  As  a  baby,  how- 
ever, she  was  brought  home  to  England 
on  a  troopship,  and  spent  her  childhood 
chiefly  in  "wild  Wales."  While  studying  art 
in  Paris  she  wrote  a  short  story  "round" 
some  of  her  own  illustrations,  which  was  sold 
to  the  Idler.  This  brought  her  to  the  con- 
clusion that  writing  was  more  likely  to  be 
successful  with  her  than  drawing. 

A  volume  which  contributes  to  the  method- 
ology of  genetics  in  a  philosophical  sense  is 
Raymond  Pearl's  "Modes  of  Research  in 
Genetics,"  just  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company.  This  attempts  first  to  examine 
carefully  and  then  to  appraise  the  value  of 
the  more  important  current  methods  of  at- 
tacking the  problems  of  heredity  and  breed- 
ing, including  the  statistical  or  biometrical 
method.   Mendelism,  etc. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


America  and  the  'World. 

"The  Great  Illusion"  did  not  exactly  estab- 
lish Mr.  Norman  Angell's  reputation  as  a 
prophet,  nor  even  as  a  successful  analyst  ot 
the  causes  of  war,  but  it  did  establish  his 
reputation  as  a  clear  and  vigorous  thinker 
with  ideas  and  the  courage  to  express  them. 
But  in  his  latest  volume  he  is  on  much  more 
stable  ground.  His  object  is  to  show  to 
America  the  role  that  she  can  play  after  the 
conclusion  of  a  war  in  which  she  may  not 
participate,  but  that  must  none  the  less  pro- 
foundly change  her  position  in  the  world  of 
international  politics.  America,  says  Mr.  An- 
gell, will  have  the  chance  to  become  a  leader 
in  the  civilization  of  Christendom,  and  so  to 
dispose  of  her  enormous  weight  as  to  produce 
a  new  balance  of  power  that  shall  be  a  guar- 
anty of  peace  rather  than  a  threat  of  war. 

Mr.  Angell  traverses  a  wide  ground  in  the 
elaboration  of  his  argument.  If  America  is  to 
play  the  role  assigned  to  her  she  must  not 
only  abandon  some  of  her  traditions,  such  as 
that  concerning  "entangling  alliances,"  but 
she  must  learn  to  think  in  a  new  way  and 
from  a  basis  of  new  ideas.  There  are  preju- 
dices to  be  abandoned,  sentiments  to  be  mode- 
rated, and  policies  to  be  interpreted  and  chal- 
lenged. Mr.  Angell  tells  us,  for  example,  that 
he  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  he  thinks  that  there  are  very 
few  Americans  who  do.  Indeed  he  seems  to 
doubt  if  it  has  a  meaning,  although  we  are 
all  ready  to  die  for  it.  It  is  in  such  ways 
as  this  that  we  need  to  clarify  our  thinking 
and  to  reduce  our  sentiments  to  a  basis  of 
fact.  America  will  be  compelled  to  abandon 
her  isolation  whether  she  wishes  to  or  not, 
and  she  should  now  recognize  her  opportunity 
to  take  the  moral  helm  of  the  world  and  to 
assume  the  leadership  for  which  she  alone  is 
competent.  Mr.  Angell  has  done  no  more 
than  furnish  us  with  a  sketch,  an  outline  plan, 
but  it  is  one  that  seizes  on  the  imagination 
and  that  can  hardly  fail  of  a  certain  molding 
power  upon  the  thought  of  the  world. 

America  and  the  New  World- State,  By  Nor- 
man Angell.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
$1.25    net. 

Edward  Carpenter. 

Perhaps  a  thousand  years  hence  we  shall 
read  Edward  Carpenter  and  think  him  com- 
monplace. Today  he  seems  to  be  a  prophet 
with  a  flaming  vision,  not  always  well  di- 
rected or  well  focused,  but  none  the  less  a 
vision,  and  for  which  he  can  not  always  find 
adequate  descriptive  words. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  any  one  should  make 
the  acquaintance  of  Edward  Carpenter 
through  a  volume  of  appreciation,  even  one 
so  well  done  as  this  and  so  well  furnished 
with  typical  quotations.  Carpenter  should  be 
read  in  full,  although  this  is  much  to  ask  of  a 
daj'  intent  on  other  things. 

Carpenter  regards  love  as  the  one  organiz- 
ing force  of  the  universe  and  therefore  the 
one  force  that,  being  obeyed,  makes  all  other 
laws  nugatory.  It  is  a  dangerous  doctrine 
for  imperfect  humanity  and  yet  we  seem  to 
find  it  in  other  teachers  greater  than  Carpen- 
ter. If  love  means  an  identity  of  conscious- 
ness, a  merging  of  consciousness,  a  boundless 
enlargement  of  the  self,  there  need  be  no 
other  restrictions  to  conduct  either  ethical  or 
conventional,  since  all  inLerests  then  become 
self-interests.  Carpenter  makes  a  vigorous 
application  of  his  doctrine  and  sometimes  the 
author  himself  seems  to  be  a  little  afraid  to 
follow  him  and  inclined  to  be  apologetic. 
None  the  less  he  gives  us  a  competent  picture 
of  an  extraordinary  mind  and  one  that 
prompts  to  a  fuller  acquaintanceship. 

Edward  Carpenter:  An  Exposition  and  an  Ap- 
preciation. By  Edward  Lewis.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company;   $1.50. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
"Ethical  Readings  from  the  Bible,"  by  Har- 
riet L.  Keeler,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  and  Laura  H. 
Wild,  B.  D.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons),  is  a 
little  volume  of  biblical  precepts,  proverbs, 
and  parables  of  an  ethical  nature,  well  se- 
lected and  well  arranged. 

"Wall  Street  Stories,"  by  Edwin  Lefevre 
(Harper  &  Brothers ;  $1  net),  consists  of 
eight  yarns  of  "the  street"  and  typical  of  its 
many  phases.  One  may  learn  quite  a  lot 
about  the  stock  exchange  from  this  little 
book,  as  well  as  be  mightily  amused. 

The  John  Lane  Company  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  a  fine  edition  of  "The  Dream  of 
Geronlius,"  by  Cardinal  Newman  ($1.25  net;, 
one  of  the  noblest  of  religious  poems.  Stella 
Langdale  contributes  a  number  of  striking  il- 
lustrations and   Gordon  Tidy  an  introduction. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  have  published  a 
volume  of  "Stories  of  Thrift  for  Young 
Americans,"  by  Myron  T.  Pritchard  and 
Grace  A.  Turkington.  The  stories  are  well 
told  and  may  prove  acceptable  to  those  who 
like  the  idea  of  thrifty  children.  There  may 
be  others  who  think  the  idea  a  repellent  one. 

Those  interested  in  church  problems  or 
church  politics  will  find  them  discussed  in 
"The  Man  Without  a  Church,"  by  Henry 
Hughes  (Sherman,  French  &  Co.;  $1.35  net,). 


Mr.  Hughes  has  cast  his  work  into  the  form 
of  a  novel,  its  chief  character  being  a  young 
minister  who  is  rejected  by  his  church  and 
who  then  determines  to  work  outside  the 
church.  The  story  is  fairly  well  told,  but 
its  central  idea  is  not  exactly  a  gripping  one. 

The  Century  Company  has  published  a  little 
volume  entitled  "The  Most  Interesting  Ameri- 
can," by  Julian  Street.  The  "most  interesting 
American"  is,  of  course,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and 
the  author  succeeds  in  giving  us  a  personal 
sketch  in  which  controversialisms  are  kept  at 
a  minimum.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  we  are  told,  is 
not  profane.  "I  talked  to  him  on  many  sub- 
jects which,  had  he  been  a  profane  man, 
would  have  elicited  profanity,  but  he  was  not 
betrayed.  Of  Mr.  Josephus  Daniels  he  re- 
marked, for  example,  'Of  course  he's  a  fright- 
ful  Secretary !'  and  it  sounded  terrible 
enough.  Again,  in  speaking  of  another  man 
of  whom  he  disapproves,  he  called  him  'That 
creature!'  and  quite  the  most  awful  word  I 
have  ever  heard  him  apply  to  any  man  was 
the  word  'skunk-k-k!'  applied  by  him  in  a  mo- 
ment  of  great  irritation." 


New  Books  Received. 
Sixty    Irish    Songs.      Edited    By    William    Arms 
Fisher.     Boston:   Oliver  Ditson  Company;   $1.50. 
Published  in  the  Musicians'   Library   Series. 

Modern  Russian  Piano  Music.  Edited  by  Con- 
stantin  von  Sternberg.  Boston:  Oliver  Ditson 
Company;    in   2    vols.,    $1.50    each. 

The  Conqueror.  By  Gertrude  Atherton.  New 
York:   Frederick  A.   Stokes  Company;   $1.50  net. 

A  new  and  revised  edition  of  the  biography  of 
Alexander  Hamilton. 

Peter  Bosten.     By  John  Preston.     Published  by 
the  author  in  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
A  story    about  realities. 

Over  the  Front  in  an   Aeroplane.      By   Ralph 

Pulitzer.     New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1   net. 

Scenes  inside  the  French  and  Flemish  trenches. 

Clipped  Wings.  Ey  Rupert  Hughes.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers;   $1.35   net. 

A  novel.  Published  serially  under  the  title  of 
"The  Barge  of  Dreams." 

The  Invasion  of  America.  By  Julius  W.  Mul- 
ler.      New  York:   E.    P.    Dutton  &   Co.;    $1.25   net. 

A  story  based  on  the  inexorable  mathematics  of 
war. 

Persuasive  Peggy.  By  Maravene  Thompson. 
New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company;  $1.25 
net. 

A  novel. 

The    Strangers'    Wedding.      By   W.    L.    George, 
Boston:   Little,   Brown  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

Mildew    Manse.      By    Belle    K.    Maniates.      Bos- 
ton: Little,  Brown  &  Co.;   $1   net. 
A  novel. 

Ordeal  by  Battle.  By  Frederick  Scott  Oliver. 
London:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.;   $2.40   net. 

The  causes  of  the  war;  the  spirit  of  German 
policy;  the  spiiit  of  British  policy,  and  democracy 
and   national   service. 

American  Municipal  Progress.  By  Charles 
Zncblin.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $2 
net. 

A   new   and   revised   edition. 

Wall     Street     Stories.      By     Edwin     Lefevre. 
New  York:   Harper  &  Brothers;   $1   net. 
Stories  of  stock  and  bond  brokers. 

Handle    with    Care.      By    Margaret    Turnbull. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;   $1.35   net. 
A  novel. 

The  Eternal  Magdalene.  By  Robert  H.  Mc- 
Laughlin. New  York :  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany; $1.25  net. 

A  novel. 

My  Favorite  French  Songs.  Collected  by 
Emma  Calve.  Boston :  Oliver  Ditson  Company ; 
in   2    vols.;    $1    each. 

A  selection  of  French   songs   for   high   voice. 

My  Favorite  Songs.  Collected  by  Julia  Culp. 
Boston:  Oliver  Ditson  Company;  Vol.  I,  $1. 

A  volume  of  Dutch,  German,  English,  Irish,  and 
American    songs. 

Fifty  Years  of  American  Idealism.  By  Gus- 
tav  Pollak.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company; 
$2.50    net. 

The  New  York  Nation,  1865-1915.  Selections 
and  comments. 

The  Drama  of  the  Spiritual  Life.  By  Annie 
Lyman  Sears.  New  York;  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;  $3  net. 

A  study  of  religious  experience  and  ideals. 


The  Century  Magazine  for  February. 
In  the  general  sombre,  middle-aged  stoicism 
of  the  French  army  in  action  there  is  one 
group  of  soldiers  who  strike  a  note  of  re- 
lief. They  are  the  Fusiliers  Marins,  the 
"sailors  with  a  rifle,"  marines  of  Brittany, 
to  whom  the  war  is  a  game.  Young  and  full 
oT  animal  spirits  they  have  been  nicknamed 
by  the  Germans  "les  demoiselles  au  pompon 
rouge,"  because  of  their  gay  faces  and  the 
rakish  blue  sailor  hats  crowned  with  a  fluffy 
red  button  which  they  wear.  They  are  happy 
soldiers,  happy  in  their  brief  life,  with  its 
flash  of  daring,  and  happy  in  their  death. 
Scooped  from  the  decks,  untrained  in 
trenches,  and  rushed  to  the  front,  their  sea- 
daring  and  their  habit  of  obedience  have 
served  France  well.  An  illustrated  article 
about  these  "Play-boys  of  Brittany"  will  ap- 
pear in  the  February  Century,  it  is  announced, 
from  the  pen  of  Arthur  Gleason,  author  of 
"Young  Hilda  at  the  Wars." 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


How  Corporal  O'Leary  Won  the  V.  C. 
"It's  all  in  the  game,  lad,  swell  your  chest  and  be 

easy, 
I'll    be    damned    if   you're    not    on    the    road    to    a 

V.    C." 
This   was   shrieked    in    my    ear   by   the    man   at   my 

right    hand, 
My  comrade  and  pal,   Dan  O'Leary  of  Ireland. 

And    loud    was    the    shriek,     for    the    air    was    a- 

thunder 
With   bullets   and    shells,    and    rocks    rent   asunder. 
"No  man's  land"  'tween  the  trenches  was  reeking 

with    hell    fire 
As  we  loaded  our  rifles  in  two   feet  of  foul   mire. 

"Four  hours  of  hell,   this,"  shouted   Corporal   Dan, 
As    he    looked    down    the    trench,    and    eyed    every 

man. 
There   were   piles  of  the  dead;    there  were   groans 

of   the   dying 
Along    the    sogged    trench    where    the    bodies    were 

lying. 

But  there  came  a  deep  silence  far  worse  than  the 

roar, 
Then    the    word    of    command — "Quick    march    to 

the  fore." 
With  bayonets  fixed  and   wild   thrills  of  delight 
We    rushed  to  lock  arms  in  the  grip  of  the  fight. 

Through  a  hailstoim  of  lead  and  the  death-dealing 

wire 
We  leaped  down  tbe  enemy's  trench    without   fire. 
God!    the   grunts   and   the  groans   as   we  locked    in 

a  mesh 
With     the    twist    of    cold    steel    in    the    quivering 

flesh. 

No  cowards  were  they,  that  we  met  in  the 
slaughter, 

Not  a  devil  a  man  of  them  asked  or  showed 
quarter. 

The  streams  of  warm  blood  through  the  mud- 
sodden  trench 

Told  the  tale  of  a  spirit  that  death  could  not 
quench. 

Then  far  down  the  lines  with  one  deep,  mighty 
shout 

Our  men  rent  the  air  as  they  witnessed  the   rout. 

The  men  of  the  Black  Watch  were  lost  to  all 
sense, 

As  they  struggled  to  win  the  next  line  of  de- 
fense. 

Just  then  the  strong  voice  of  poor  Dan  was  heard 

callin' : 
"God    curse    them    for   varmints,    our   brave   major 

has    fallen." 
And    he    bore    him    to    safety    through    oceans    of 

hell, 
Though    his    hip    was    all    crushed    with    the    splint 

of   a   shell, 

It's   all    in    the    game,    Dan,    swell    your   chest    and 

be   easy; 
I'll    be    damned    if   your    pluck    has    not    won   you 

the  V.   C. 
If    you    live    through    the    war,    with    the    flag    we 

are  sarvin' 
With  pride  you'll  be  borne  through  the  streets  of 

Dungarvan.  Fredk.   W.    Clampett. 

San  Francisco,  January,    1916. 


The  Warriors  of  Karabel. 
(The    two    little    Hittite    figures    carved    on    the 
ocks   in  Asia  Minor.) 

In  the  Pass  of  Karabel 
Stand  these  warriors,   graven   there 
In  the  twilight  of  the  nations; 
Guarding  with  enduring  patience 
And  the  mighty  arms  they  bear 
All  the  land  their  race  has  taken 
From  the  fleeing  foe,  forsaken 
When  the  desert  thrones  were  shaken 
By  the  Hittites,  fighting  well 
In  the  Pass  of  Karabel. 

In  the  Pass  of  Karabel 
Guarding  still,  while  centuries  crept 
O'er  the  land  their  banners  shaded, 
Till    their    glory    faded,    faded, 
And  the  race  of  Kheta  slept, 
These  two  warriors  stand  graven 
On  the  high  rocks  of  their  haven 
With  the  eagle  and  the  raven. 
Where  the  arms  of  foemen  fell, 
In  the  Pass  of  Karabel. 

In   the  Pass  of  Karabel 
Sternly    breaks    another    day! 
Where  the  double-headed  eagle 
With  his  wide-flung  wings,  and  regal, 
Crumbled    slowly  into  clay. 
Newer   wings   in    wide   elation 
Spread    in    phcenix    exultation 
Over   banners    of   a    nation 
Whose  far  kinsmen  fought  so  well 
In' the   Pass  of   Karabel! 

—.1/.    E.    Buhtcr,    in    New    York    Sun. 


My  Light. 
Thou    arc    as    light    unto    my    life,    O    thou    dear 

friend! 
The    ray    that    falls    upon    my    pathway    and    doth 

send 
Ever  into  the  darkest  spot  I  know  is  thine. 
Even   as   now   my   friendship  doth   to   thee   incline, 
It    comes    to    fall    like    petals    soft    upon    my    head, 
O   let   that  light   shine  on,    and   mine   own    feet  be 

led 
In    paths    more    lovely    than    I    yet    have    dreamed 

or  seen, 
Because    thy    presence    comes    the    dark    and     me 

between! 
— Martin  Longfellow,   in  National  Magazine. 


THE  TRIAL. 


An  Incident  of  the  Great  War. 


"Have  you  any  objection  to  any  members 
of  this  court  ?" 

Ivor  started  at  the  question  and  looked 
round  the  cabin.  Till  then  he  had  not  noticed 
his  surroundings  much.  A  captain  and  sev- 
eral commanders  in  frock-coats  and  epau- 
lettes were  seated  round  a  baize-covered 
table ;  they  were  enclosed  by  a  rope  covered 
with  green  cloth.  It  was  the  captain's  fore- 
cabin,  and  the  bulkheads  were  covered  with 
paintings  of  ships.  One  of  these  in  particu- 
lar— a  corvette  close-hauled — arrested  Ivor's 
attention.  The  deputy  judge-advocate,  a  pay- 
master with  a  preternaturally  grave  face  and 
slightly  nervous  manner,  repeated  his  ques- 
tion. 

"Do  you  object  to  being  tried  by  any  ot 
the  officers  present  on  the  court?"  Ivor 
moistened  his  lips  ;  why  on  earth  should  they 
expect  him  to  object  to  them  ?  An  unknown 
master-at-arms  standing  beside  him  with  a 
drawn  sword  nudged  him  in  the  ribs. 

"No,  sir." 

The  captains  and  commanders  then  rose 
with  a  clank  of  swords,  and  swore  to  admin- 
ister justice  without  partiality,  favor,  or  af- 
fection, in  tones  that  for  a  moment  brought 
Ivor  visions  of  a  stuffy  chapel  (Ebenezer, 
they  called  it)  in  far-away  Glamorganshire. 
Then  the  judge-advocate  turned  to  him  again. 

"You  need  not  plead  either  'Guilty1  or  'Not 
Guilty.'  But  if  you  wish  to  plead  'Guilty' 
you  may  do  so  now." 

At  last:     "Guilty,"  said  Ivor  Jenkins. 

For  an  instant  there  was  utter  silence. 
The  junior  commander  stirred  slightly  and 
glanced  at  the  clock;  he  would  have  time  for 
that  round  of  golf   after   all. 

The  prisoner's  friend  then  gave  evidence, 
and  Ivor  experienced  his  first  sensation  of 
interest  at  hearing  himself  described  as  an 
excellent  working  hand,  who  had  never  given 
anything  but  satisfaction  to  his  superiors.  A 
perspiring  and  obviously  embarrassed  chief 
sloker  followed. 

"The  last  man  in  the  ship  I'd  'a'  thought 
'ud  do  such  a  thing,'  he  maintained.  Ivor 
glsnced  at  him  indulgently,  as  one  who  hears 
an  oft-repeated  platitude,  and  resumed  his 
study   of   the   corvette   close-hauled. 

"Clear  the  court,"  said  the  president 
briskly.  Ivor  found  himself  once  more  in  the 
lobby,  sitting  between  his  escort.  One,  a 
kindly  man,  pressed  a  small,  hard  object  into 
his  hand.  Ivor  nodded  imperceptible  thanks, 
and  under  ccver  of  a  cough,  conveyed  it  to 
his   mouth.      It   was   a   plug  of  navy   tobacco. 

A  bell  rang  overhead  and  the  prisoner  was 
marched   back   into    court. 

".  .  .to  be  imprisoned  with  hard  labor 
for  the  term  of  twelve  calendar  months."  It 
was   all   over. 


"Now  say  'Ah !'  .  .  .  Again !  .  .  .  Raise 
your  arms  .  .  .  H'm  1"  The  surgeon  disen- 
tangled himself  from  his  stethoscope  and 
looked    Ivor   in   the   eyes. 

"My  lad,"  he  said  bluntly,  "it's  Hospital 
for  you — and  too  late  at  that." 

In  the  wardroom  later  on  he  met  the  en- 
gineer lieutenant.  "I'd  make  a  better  pris- 
oner's friend  than  ever  you  will,"  he  remarked. 
Pressed  for  explanation,  he  tapped  the  stetho- 
scope-case in  his  pocket. 

"Consumption — galloping,"  he  said. 

Perhaps  Ivor  had  held  the  ace  of  trumps 
after  all. — From  "Naval  Occasions,''  by  "Bar- 
timeus." 


Robert  Frost's  volume  of  poems,  "North 
of  Boston,"  has  been  adopted  as  a  text  for 
required  reading  by  the  department  of  Eng- 
lish literature  in  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota. Henry  Holt  &  Co.  report  that  this  book 
is  in  such  demand  that  it  has  gone  into  a 
fourth    printing. 


W.  D.  Fennimore 
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A.  R-  Fennimore 


Never  Tell  Your  Age  to  Anyone. 

Some  people  still  persist  in  calling  attention  to 
their  age  by  wearing  two  pairs  of  glusses.  one  for 
reading  and  one  for  distance  when  with  the 
newly  patented  "  Caltex  Onupieco  "  Bifocals  only 
one  pair  are  necessary.  Both  corrections  are 
ground  in  a  single  lens  thereby  eliminating  the 
annoyance  of  constantly  changing  glasses.  The 
"Caltex  Ooepiece"  Bifocals  have  the  appearance 
of  regular  glasses  and  do  not  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  you  have  reached  that  age  where  two 
pairs  of  glasses  are  necessary.  Remember  the 
name—"  Caltex." 

California  Optical  Co. 


181  Post  Street     ) 
2508  Mission  St.    S 

1221  Broadway,  Oaklo. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


January  22,  1916. 


A  long  series  of  very  light  entertainment 
on  the  Orpheum  programme  of  the  week 
seems  to  please  the  regular  habitues,  who  are 
satisfied  to  have  a  due  proportion  of  a  heavier 
line  of  work,  but  never  seem  to  miss  it  when 
it  is  absent.  This  week  the  programme  runs 
largely  to  an  exhibition  of  glittering,  dancing 
women,  and  to  samples  of  masculine  humor. 
It  begins  with  the  Yardys,  whom  I  just  hap- 
pened to  miss,  picks  up  Mae  Francis,  a  plump 
and  pretty,  but  very  average  performer  of 
the  innocuous  song  and  dance,  used  by  so 
many  vaudeville  butterflies  as  the  working 
lever  with  which  to  exploit  their  charms. 
Mae's  dancing  is  poorer  than  so-so,  and  her 
singing  is  really  quite  alarming — something  to 
fly  from.  And  she  misues  her  poor  voice 
terribly,  but  the  audience  accepts  her  with 
tolerance,  no  doubt  because  of  her  youth  and 
beauty. 

Eva  Gauthier's  act  looms  large  on  the  pro- 
gramme, taking  up  more  space  than  any  other 
announcement.  And,  apropos  of  this,  Mr. 
Orpheum,  good,  kind  Mr.  Orpheum,  couldn't 
you  flash  up  the  lights  at  such  points  on  the 
programme,  so  that  the  weary  wayfarer  may 
know  what  it's  all  about  ?  You  know,  it  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  spend  the  money  on 
all  that  printing  if  we  are  not  supplied  with 
light  to  read  it  by.  I  envy  the  smokers  their 
match  lights  sometimes,  and  at  desperate  mo- 
ments I  have  thought  almost  seriously  of 
carrying  an  electric  pocket-light.  If  Nila 
Devi  is  trying  to  express,  or  join  in  the  ex- 
pression, of  a  Hindu  lament  by  interpretative 
dancing  I  want  to  know  it.  But, '  as  it  was, 
I  didn't  really  have  a  chance  until  the  mu- 
sical intermission  was  due  to  find  what  she 
thought  she  was  getting  at.  You  know,  be- 
tween you  and  me  and  the  door-post  there 
isn't  much  interpretation  in  dancing  anyway. 
Eva  Gauthier  has  merely  used  all  the  Oriental 
setting,  and  the  dances  of  her  prima  bal- 
lerina and  ballet,  as  accessories  to  the  exhi- 
bition of  her  trained  and  ornamental  singing 
voice.  She  wears  lots  of  good  clothes,  trails 
around  majestically,  seats  herself  with  a  regal 
air  upon  a  dais  while  her  dancing  maidens 
disport  themselves  before  her,  and,  with  her 
heavy  Egyptian  features  and  pronounced 
brune  tints,  looks  quite  magnificently  Cleo- 
patresque.  Her  prima  ballerina  is  not  much 
more  than  fair  in  her  dancing,  and  in  spite 
of  all  the  elaboration  of  dance,  costume, 
music,  and  setting,  there  is  a  sort  of  point- 
lessness  about  the  whole  thing.  Just  an  ex- 
hibition, without  a  core  of  meaning  or  a 
soul. 

Burley  and  Burley,  "the  quaint  comedians," 
hail,  I  should  judge,  from  Britain's  shores. 
The  deliberate  Scotchisms  of  the  one  and  the 
even  more  deliberate  acrobatics  of  the  other 
were  so  mild  in  flavor  that  we  kept  thinking 
that  surely  something  more  sensational  would 
develop.  But  it  didn't,  although  the  couple 
won  enough  favor  to  satisfy  them. 

Eva  Taylor  and  company,  in  "Suspicious 
of  Hubby,"  furnished  a  one-act  comedy  on  old 
familiar  farcical  lines.  Breathless  people  are 
continually  disappearing  in  or  emerging  from 
a  row  of  hotel  doors  opening  on  a  corridor. 
The  right  woman  invariably  sees  the  wrong 
man  at  the  crucial  moment,  or  vice  versa. 
Torrents  of  jealousy  are  engendered,  shrieks 
rend  ihe  air,  and  muscular  demonstrations 
take  the  place  of  acting.  To  the  popular 
taste  it  is  very  funny,  and  the  performers 
certainly  hurl  themselves  into  the  violent 
comedy  of  the  piece  with  their  whole  heart 
and  soul   and  mind  and  strength. 

Evelyn  Nesbit,  no  doubt,  is  considered 
something  of  a  drawing  card,  although  as  a 
performer  she  only  measures  up  to  the 
average.  She  is  averagely  good-looking, 
dances  a  little  better  than  the  average  vaude- 
ville solo  dancer,  has  a  little  more  than  the 
average  amount  of  glitter  in  her  costumes, 
has  an  average  vaudeville  voice,  and  gives  the 
ral  impression  of  being  an  average  per- 
son. She  looks  better  wrapped  in  her  velvet, 
'urred  mantle  than  when  exhibiting  the  usual 
arm-and-shoulder  nudity,  and  her  over-wide 
smile  is  neither  pretty  nor  becoming  to  her. 
She  is  so  slight  and  small-featured  that  most 
of  the  time  she  looks  a  mere  girl,  but  some 
of  il m-  time  she  doesn't.  I  do  not  particu- 
larly admire  her  taste  in  costuming,  as  she 
runs    jver-much  to  a  riot  of  color.     The   tin- 

1  bangles  that  hung  below  her  blue  velvet 
>!us  various  details  such  as  fur,  lining, 

d   so  forth,  united  in  producing  a  mingling 


of  orange,  lavender,  green,  gray,  blue,  yellow, 
gold,  and  pink.  However,  the  all-orange  cos- 
tume was  pretty  and  becoming,  and  the  one 
she  wore  when  she  made  her  first  entrance 
quite  sufficiently  dazzling  in  effect.  In  Jack 
Clifford.  Evelyn  Nesbit  has  a  useful,  depend- 
able partner,  who  evidently  has  had  plenty 
of  experience  in  serving  as  an  agile  back- 
ground to  showy  ladies  with  stage  affiliations. 

Three  very  good  numbers  round  out  the 
lively  and,  to  the  gTeat  average,  highly  en- 
tertaining bill. 

James  Dutton  and  company's  entertainment 
is  for  the  eye  alone.  It  is  called  "a  beauty 
show,"  and  while  the  element  of  excitement 
is  added,  it  is  more  than  ordinarily  decora- 
tive in  its  strongly  contrasted  black  and 
white  effects.  Everything  is  white  against 
the  black  velvet  curtain — the  vehicle,  the  pedi- 
greed horses,  the  frantically  barking  Spitz, 
the  costumes  of  the  white-wigged  occupants 
and  of  the  driver.  When  the  ladies  lower 
their  parasols  and  leap  lightly  over  to  the 
horses'  backs,  it  begins  to  dawn  upon  us  that 
we  are  seeing  a  circus  act.  They  climb  all 
over  the  busy  driver,  disposing  themselves 
symmetrically  on  each  side  of  him,  one  foot 
on  his  hip  or  his  shoulder,  or  the  top  of  his 
head;  it  seems  to  make  no  particular  differ- 
ence where.  He,  in  the  meanwhile,  having 
shed  his  coachman's  white  livery,  has  ap- 
peared in  trapeze  costume,  and  with  a  leg 
each  on  the  respective  backs  of  his  white 
steeds,  supports,  although  with  a  somewhat 
strained  and  absorbed  countenance,  the  two 
lively  female  performers  in  their  various 
dizzy  evolutions.  And  all  the  time  the  snowy 
Spitz  barks  frantically  and  the  excited  gleam 
in  the  eyes  of  the  two  horses  outshines  the 
glitter  of  their  rhinestone  trappings. 

Under  the  modest  title  of  "Just  Fun"  Ham- 
ilton and  Barnes  supplied  an  act  which  thor- 
oughly fulfilled  its  claim.  It  is  really  all 
about  absolutely  nothing,  an  infinity  of  gayly 
amusing  nonsense  put  forth  by  a  very  fetch- 
ing young  couple,  each  possessed  of  genuine 
humor  and  the  faculty  of  expressing  it.  The 
young  man,  a  neatly  combed  blonde  with  a 
semi-ingenuous  but  wholly  provocative  smile 
and  an  occasional  mother's-boy  expression, 
quickly  replaced  by  the  numerous  changes 
natural  to  the  countenance  of  a  born  come- 
dian, was  really  quite  a  joy.  His  partner  is 
one  of  those  girls  that  you  like  instinctively ; 
one  who  does  everything  engagingly,  if  it  is 
only  to  say  "Why,  yes  !"  or  "Oh,'  no  !"  She 
showed  no  raw  edges,  but  was  a  clever  aid  in 
every  one  of  those  fugitive  comedy  effects  in 
which  they  excelled,  quickly  passing  bur- 
lesques of  the  bromo-sulphides  of  social  inter- 
course. The  audience,  ever  ready  for  the 
jocular-sentimental,  hung,  enamored,  on  their 
every  movement  while  they  assumed  the  ex- 
pression appropriate  to  a  wedding  couple  un- 
der survey,  and  during  the  frantic  chase  for 
the  ring. 

The  biggest  demonstrations,  however,  were 
made  in  favor  of  Harry  Mayo  and  Harry 
Tally,  the  two  who  make  half  of  the  once 
Empire  City  Quartet.  They  come  in,  two 
very  quiet-looking,  unshowy  citizens,  and  im- 
mediately strike  up  some  popular  tune,  the 
sort  of  thing  in  which  you  hear  such  familiar- 
jsras  as 

dreaming  last  night 
In  the  moon's  silvery  light. 

They  both  have  good,  strong,  melodious,  min- 
strel voices  which  blend,  and  they  are  thor- 
oughly experienced  in  pleasing  audiences  with 
a  line  of  popular  songs.  When  they  dropped 
singing  and  took  up  comedy  patter  I  confess 
to  having  no  expectations  whatever,  but  it 
very  soon  developed  that  they  are  experts  in 
their  line.  They  amused  the  house  for  a 
long  time  by  a  duologue  in  which  both  matter 
and  manner  were  good,  and  not  at  all  stereo- 
typed. The  audience  hung  with  deep,  ab- 
sorbing interest  on  the  fate  of  the  bass's  in- 
terest in  Lizzie  Smith  of  Sausalito,  and  I  am 
sure  that  to  a  man  we  felt  thwarted  when 
Lizzie  disappeared  from  the  conversation. 
The  pair  offered  the  novelty  of  reproducing 
records  of  their  song  and  patter,  joining  in 
some  of  the  duets.  They  pleased,  most  em- 
phatically. The  two  personalities  they  as- 
sumed, the  jaunty  certainty  of  the  tenor 
yarner,  the  slow,  deliberate  workings  of  the 
other's  thought,  and  his  ultimate  shrewd  con- 
clusions, mightily  tickled  the  audience.  So 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  after  they  had  gone, 
and  the  raising  of  the  back  drop  revealed 
the  setting  for  the  next  act,  the  audience  sud- 
denly made  a  demonstration.  A  chorus  of 
insistent,  shouted  applause  burst  forth,  a  de- 
mand to  see  their  favorites  once  more.  They 
came,  and  it  was  quite  evident  from  their 
poise  that  this  was  not  an  unusual  hap- 
pening. 

THE  SILENT  CITY. 


It  sounds  like  the  cemetery,  but  I  mean  the 
Exposition  grounds.  What  a  strange  sensa- 
tion it  is  to  enter  within  the  familiar  gates, 
tread  the  familiar  paths,  gaze  upon  the  fa- 
miliar perspectives,  and  feel  that,  with  all 
that  beauty  facing  us,  the  heart  and  soul  of 
the  thing  has  gone.  For  it  was  made  for  the 
multitude,  and  the  multitude  has  departed. 
The  shell,   the  beautiful  shell,   remains.     But 


we  know  now  that  it  must  pass  away.  We 
tried  to  realize  it  before,  but  we  could  not. 
Who  could,  with  all  that  joyous  life  surging 
around  us? 

Nature,  however,  has  conspired  with  time 
to  convince  us.  Last  spring  the  Exposition 
buildings  sturdily  sustained  a  long-drawn-out 
baptism  of  water.  But  spring  showers  are 
very  different  from  winter  storms.  These 
January  rains  are  making  up  with  a  vengeance 
for  our  long  immunity  in  November  and  De- 
cember. And  their  effects  are  beginning  to 
tell  on  the  buildings,  and  on  all  the  travertine 
statuary.  There  are  a  number  of  patches  on 
the  palace  walls  where  the  covering  has  fallen 
off,  showing  the  lathing  underneath.  Black 
mould  is  creeping  over  walls  and  the  capitals 
of  the  columns.  Even  the  beautiful  outer 
dome  of  the  Fine  Arts  Palace  shows  a  slightly 
altered  complexion.  The  Indian  in  "The  End 
of  the  Trail"  is  more  melancholy  than  ever. 
He  only  thought  he  had  come  to  the  end  be- 
fore, but  now  it  is  in  sight.  The  two  weary 
heads  seem  to  droop  even  lower,  and  the 
back  of  the  tottering  steed  is  seamed  with 
marks   of  the   rains. 

There  are  bare,  uncolored  stretches  on 
some  of  the  buildings  from  whence  the  great 
murals  have  been  removed.  Here  and  there 
one  pauses,  scrutinizes  the  landscape,  and 
says,  "Why,  something's  missing."  It  was 
the  Japanese  garden,  in  one  case.  All  the 
choice  plants,  the  century-old  trees  with  their 
cunningly  manipulated  foliage,  the  beautiful 
stone  pieces,  have  disappeared.  In  the  gar- 
dens in  the  rear  of  Horticultural  Hall  great 
holes  pointedly  emphasize  the  absence  of  for- 
mer leafy  tenants.  All  the  ponds  and  lagoons 
except  the  natural  one  by  the  Fine  Arts 
Palace  are  empty.  All,  or  nearly  all,  the 
green  benches  are  gone.  There  is  not  a 
single  twinkle  from  the  Tower  of  Jewels. 
The  warm  glow  of  hospitality  which  invited 
and  allured  us  to  every  door  and  corner  of 
the  great  pleasure-grounds  has  died  down  to 
a  faint  tepid  tolerance  of  our  presence.  Ex- 
cept— yes,  fortunately,  there  is  an  exception. 
We  are  wanted,  our  presence  is  desired,  at 
the   Palace  of  Fine  Arts. 

We  turned  our  steps  that  way,  noting  ten- 
derly how  ever-beautiful  it  was,  the  palace 
F.nd  the  lagoon,  over  whose  glassy  waters 
came  the  melancholy  call  of  the  water  fowl. 
Things  looked  more  natural  here,  but  still 
a  little  subdued.  "The  Scout"  seemed  to  re- 
joice in  his  solitude,  but  Peace  seemed  al- 
most dejected  in  her  unaccustomed  serenity, 
while  the  heads  of  the  dancing  nymphs  in 
the  once  "fountain  of  wind  and  spray"  were 
turned  as  if  in  surprise  and  inquiry  toward 
the  almost  deserted  paths  upon  which  for- 
merly clustered  their  admirers.  However,  it 
was  cheering  to  see  much  of  the  statuary  re- 
stored to  the  colonnade.  The  marble  muse 
droops  once  more  in  pensive  grace  over  the 
head  of  Orpheus,  and  the  "Outcast"  is  on  at 
the  same  job,  despairing  harder  than  ever. 
I  never  could  get  up  much  sympathy  for  that 
particular  outcast,  could  you  ?  And  the  perky 
little  bronze  urchins,  with  their  various  ani- 
mal pets,  are  back  again  at  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same,  old  stand. 

Further  down,  the  storm  has  left  its  traces, 
but  we  are  so  glad  to  be  home  again  that 
we  refuse  to  be  cast  down  because  Lafayette, 
in    a    spirit    of    Gallic    recklessness,    took    a 


header  off  his  horse  on  the  night  of  the  big 
gale.  However,  the  prancing  steed  is  done 
up  so  carefully  in  canvas  that  no  wounds  are 
visible.  We  went  down  to  say  "Hullo"  to 
young  Franklin,  and  found  that  his  bronzed 
Sunday  coat  has  a  rueful  trimming  of  white 
plaster  patches  showing  through.  The  Pio- 
neer Mother — by  the  way,  while  Lafayette 
was  making  his  smashing  leap  why  didn't  he 
jump  on — however,  let's  change  the  subject. 
It  is  too  painful.  But  anyway,  she  is  still 
there. 

And  then  we  found  ourselves  entering  the 
central  gallery,  and  everything  was  forgotten 
and  forgiven.  It  is  all  changed;  and  is  like 
a  shrine  with  a  great  glow  and  glory  of  color, 
for  all  the  Brangwyn  murals  have  been  taken 
away  from  their  stations  in  the  Court  of 
Abundance  and  hung  on  the  largest  wall 
spaces  of  the  entrance  gallery.  They,  of 
course,  do  not  profit  by  the  change,  for  noth- 
ing could  exceed  the  suitability  of  their 
abiding  place  at  the  end  of  those  long,  stately 
perspectives  in  the  beautiful  court.  But  how 
their  glories  of  color  warm  and  illumine  the 
great  gallery !  One  feels  them  at  the  first 
moment  more  as  an  exhibition  of  sheer  color 
than   as  pictorial   representation. 

At  the  north  and  south  extremities  of  the 
same  gallery  are  placed  the  Arthur  Matthew 
and  Childe  Hassam  murals,  which  have  been 
removed  from  their  places  in  the  Court  of 
Falms.  Their  arched  frames  fit  so  happily 
into  the  spaces,  and  their  warm  golden  hues 
light  up  the  somewhat  dusky  recesses  in 
which  they  are  placed  with  such  a  rich  flood 
of  autumnal  coloring,  that  they  really  look 
more  beautiful  than  they  did  before.  Per- 
haps that  is  all  imagination ;  but  it  was  a 
rich  satisfaction  to  see  those  glowing  can- 
vases under  such  conditions  and  revel  in  their 
beauties  without  getting  a  crick  in  the  back 
of  one's  neck. 

A  hasty  tour  through  the  galleries  revealed 
many  changes,  too  many  to  be  taken  in  dur- 
ing one  trip.  The  four  galleries  grouped 
around  the  central  one  have  been  dedicated 
to  the  plaster  reproductions  of  Greek  an- 
tiques, donated  by  the  Grecian  government. 
The  Swedish  exhibit  has  been  taken  away  for 
some  Eastern  spring  exhibition.  Monet  is 
gone ;  the  French  exhibition  is  gone ;  the 
Italian  one,  at  a  glance,  appears  unchanged. 
Some  of  the  one-man  rooms  remain  almost 
intact — Redfield's,  Gari  Melcher's,  William 
Chase's,  Twocbtman's,  although  Theodore 
Robinson's  pictures  have  been  moved  into 
the  Twochtman  gallery.  Many  of  the  gal- 
leries are  much  improved  by  the  rearrange- 
ment of  the  pictures,  the  single  line  dispo- 
sition, possible  on  account  of  the  greatly  in- 
creased amount  of  space,  having  a  very  happy 
effect. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  new  pictures 
hung,  but  many  not  as  yet.  I  was  there  last 
Sunday,  and  the  attendance  about  equaled  that 
of  the  morning  of  an  average  day.  When 
the  heavy  storms  cease,  and  things  look  more 
cheerful  overhead,  I  am  very  much  of  the 
opinion  that  docenting,  in  a  lesser  degree,  no 
doubt,  will  come  in  again.  Art  classes  are 
beginning,  and  after  the  stupefying  effects  of 
the  winter  cold  are  over  they  will  be  unable 
to  resist  the  satisfaction  of  having  direct  ap- 
plication made  of  their  new  lore. 

Other  changes  readers  will  have  to  find  for 
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themselves ;  just  to  mention  these  few  takes 
up  an  over-amount  of  room.  Even  with  com- 
plete exhibits,  such  as  the  particularly  large 
one  of  Sweden,  removed,  it  is  a  huge  collec- 
tion, and  1  did  not  succeed,  even  keeping  up 
a  jog-trot,  in  passing  through  each  gallery. 
Some,  I  noted,  have  been  closed  up. 
Frieseke  and  his  radical  companions  have 
been  evicted  and  placed  elsewhere.  You  can 
see  his  summer  nude  and  all  her  green  reflec- 
tions from  across  a  large  gallery,  if  you  will. 
No  doubt  they  arc  busy  now  hanging  the  pic- 
tures trom  the  Annex,  as  well  as  the  new 
arrivals,  in  ihe  vacated  galleries. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 

■*♦* 

FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


"It  Pays  to  Advertise"  at  the  Columbia. 

That  it  does  pay  to  advertise  is  the  lesson 
which  "It  Pays  to  Advertise,"  which  Cohan 
&  Harris  are  sending  to  the  Columbia  The- 
atre for  two  weeks,  starting  Monday  night, 
January  24th,  with  matinees  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays,  aims  to  teach.  The  play  is  about 
advertising  purely  and  simply,  and  delivers 
the  quality  it  claims  to  have.  It  teaches  that 
advertising  partakes  of  both  science  and  art ; 
the  science  in  having  the  real  goods  to  sell 
and  the  art  in  convincing  the  public  that  the 
goods   are   right. 

This  larce  is  said  to  amuse  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  at  the  same  time  teach  the  lay- 
man more  of  the  inside  of  the  advertiser's 
art  than  he  ever  knew  existed. 

The  story  deals  with  a  rich  soapmaker"s 
son  ;  the  father  wants  his  boy  to  be  a  busi- 
ness success ;  the  boy  doesn't  want  business, 
but  the  father  by  a  deft  plot  launches  him ; 
he  advertises  without  having  the  right  goods, 
falls  into  by-ways  of  peril,  and — but  how  he 
retrieves  proves  the  right  sort  of  advertising, 
because  the  boy  is  right,  as  we  all  are — after 
we  learn  to  be  right. 

It  is  a  farce  of  today,  brilliant  in  phrases, 
merriment-creating  in  its  situations,  and 
armed  at  all  points  with  the  most  essential 
of  farce — the  unexpected. 

It  is  all  so  wittily  written,  so  perfectly  con- 
structed, that  it  might  be  played  by  almost 
any  quality  of  actor ;  it  is  nearly  what  is 
called  "actor  proof,"  but  it  comes  here  pre- 
sented by  tne  George  M.  Cohan  Theatre  Com- 
pany intact,  direct  from  a  fifty-two  weeks' 
run  at  the  home  theatre,  every  member  of 
which  was  selected  to  play  his  or  her  part  by 
Mr.   Cohan   himselt. 


"Peg  o'  My  Heart"  at  the  Cort. 

The  ever-popular  "Peg  o'  My  Heart"  will 
be  the  attraction  at  the  Cort  Theatre  for  a 
single  week,  beginning  Sunday  night,  Jan- 
uary 23d.  This  is  announced  by  Oliver  Mo- 
rosco, the  producer,  as  the  final  visit  of  the 
charming  J.  Hartley  Manners  play,  which,  it 
will  be  remembered,  crowded  the  Cort  to  its 
capacity  on  its  two  previous  visits. 

This  time  the  part  of  the  roguish,  lovable 
"Peg"  will  be  played  by  Florence  Martin,  who 
carried  the  role  to  success  during  the  mem- 
orable Boston  and  Philadelphia  runs  of  the 
piece.  She  is  said  to  be  ideally  fitted  to  the 
role  and  possesses  an  altogether  charming 
personality.  This  is  the  only  company  play- 
ing "Peg  o'  My  Heart"  this  season,  so  Pro- 
ducer Morosco  has  had  the  advantage  of 
giving  this  one  the  best  players  that  his  vari- 
ous companies  had  to  offer. 

Everybody  knows  the  story  of  "Peg,"  the 
audacious   little   Irish-American  girl   who   was 
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"willed"  on  her  convention-petrified  relatives, 
the  Chichesters.  Her  Irish  father  gave  "Peg" 
her  wit  and  her  quaint  brogue,  but  very  little 
else  besides  her  looks,  which  are  quite  out 
of  the  ordinary.  The  contrasts  between 
"Peg"  and  the  Chichesters  make  for  the  de- 
Hciously  humorous  episodes  that  dot  the 
action  of  the  play,  which  is  not  without  its 
touch  of  pathos  and  the  joy  of  true  love. 

In  addition  to  Miss  Martin,  the  company 
includes  Fred  Bruce  Tiden,  Madeline  L'Ks- 
trange,  York  Erskine,  Edmund  Dalby,  and 
Lillian   Kemble   Cooper. 

The  La  Scala  Grand  Opera  Company,  fea- 
turing Alice  Nielsen  and  Alice  Gentle,  comes 
to  the  Cort  for  two  weeks  only,  beginning 
Sunday,  January  30th. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

Evelyn  Nesbit  and  Jack  Clifford  are  scoring 
at  the  Orpheum  with  their  songs  and  dances. 
Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  their  engage- 
ment. 

A  great  new  bill  is  announced  to  begin 
Sunday  matinee.  Ralph  Dunbar's  Singing  Bell 
Ringers,  consisting  of  five  men,  all  of  whom 
are  fine  instrumental  and  vocal  musicians, 
will  render  melodies  and  songs  of  yesterday 
and  today.  The  bells  used  by  them  range 
from  one  to  thirty  pounds  in  weight  and  are 
the  largest  of  their  kind  in  existence.  With 
the  Bell  Ringers  is  associated  Lloyd  Garrett, 
a  boy  soprano. 

Charles  (_Chic)  Sales,  the  successful  boyish 
interpreter  of  bucolic  types,  will  be  a  spe- 
cial feature.  His  offering  is  of  a  protean 
nature  and  he  depicts  in  rapid  succession  the 
different  people  who  participate  in  a  country 
cntertaiunient,  including  the  school  raarm,  a 
little  gill  speaking  her  "piece,"  a  sort  of 
Topsy  giggling  a  song,  a  sort  of  saccharine 
rural  professor,  and  a  "constabule"  who  is  a 
member  of  the  school  board.  Mr.  Sales' 
changes  arc  made  rapidly  behind  a  melodeon, 
immediately  facing  the  audience,  and  the  ages 
of  the  characters  portrayed  vary  from  six- 
teen to  eighty  years. 

The  Harmony  Trio  is  most  appropriately- 
named.  It  consists  of  Billy  Golet,  Dave  Har- 
ris, and  Charles  Morey,  who  are  experts  on 
the  maudoiin,  banjo,  guitar,  violin,  and  Ha- 
waiian ukelele,  and  the  possessors  of  excel- 
lent voices,  which  are  heard  to  advantage  in 
the  most  up-to-date   songs. 

Dressed  as  Roman  gladiators,  the  two  Tus- 
cano  Bruthers  give  a  picturesque  and  hazard- 
ous performance  of  battle-axe  juggling,  in 
which   they    are  unrivaled. 

Dancing,  ranging  from  classic  to  modern, 
is  gracefully  and  cleverly  exemplified  by  the 
Ziegler  Sisters  and  Johnny  Singer.  They  fre- 
quently change  their  costumes  and  their  act 
is  picturesque  and   fascinating  throughout. 

Eva  Taylor  and  her  company  in  their 
laughable  success,  "Suspicious  of  Hubby," 
and  Mayo  and  Tally  in  new  songs  are  in- 
cluded in   the   attractions. 

The  fourth  of  the  series  of  the  Uncle  Sam 
at  Work  motion  pictures,  entitled  "Uncle 
Sam's  Proteges  at  Work  and  Play,"  will  con- 
clude  a   thoroughly   delightful  programme. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

Maurice  Samuels  and  his  players,  who 
achieved  one  of  the  biggest  successes  that 
the  Pantages  Circuit  played  two  years  ago, 
will  return  to  the  popular  Market  Street 
vaudeville  theatre  with  their  touching  playlet 
of  emigrant  life  entitled  "A  Day  at  Ellis 
Island."  Samuels'  impersonation  of  the 
Italian  who  has  been  in  America  two  years 
and  hoodwinks  the  immigration  officials  to 
allow  his  pretty  Sicilian  bride  to  land  with- 
out the  proper  papers  is  conceded  to  be  one 
of  the  best  bits  of  character  acting  in  vaude- 
ville. Little  Tony  Rizzo,  the  brilliant  young 
violinist,  still  remains  one  of  the  bright  spots 
of  the  sketch. 

The  little  folks  will  enjoy  the  antics  of 
Barnold's  dog  and  monkey  actors.  The 
trained  animals  have  a  pantomimic  comedy 
with  full  stage  equipment,  called  "A  Hot 
Time  in  Dogville."  A  noticeable  feature  of 
the  performance  of  the  dumb  beasts  is  that 
the  animals  go-  through  their  routine  with- 
out any  of  the  trainers  appearing  on  the 
stage. 

A  troupe  of  whirlwind  Arabian  acrobats, 
styled  the  "Ten  Toozoonis,"  garbed  in  fan- 
tastic attire,  will  present  an  exhibition  of 
gun-spinning    and    fast   tumbling. 

The  Hazel  Kirke  Trio  will  offer  a  revuetie 
of  popular  song  and  modern  dance  numbers. 
Miss  Kirke  was  the  original  Nell  Brinkley 
model  for  the  "Betty  and  Billy"  series  of 
drawings,  and  the  gowns  which  she  displays 
are  distinctly  of  the  Brinkley  type.  Sey- 
mour Freith,  another  member  of  the  three, 
is  the  composer  of  "No  Wedding  Bells  for 
Me,"  "They  Say  He  Went  to  College,"  and 
ether  song  hits. 

Princeton  and  Yale  have  a  slang  classic 
which  is  one  of  the  fun-hits  of  the  show. 

Helen  Lowe,  former  prima  donna  of  "The 
Pink  Lady,"  and  the  sixth  episode  of  the 
thrilling  Pathe  serial,  "The  Red  Circle."  will 
round  out  the  show. 


The  big  Eastern  musical-comedy  hit,  "fol- 


low the  Leader,"  will  be  an  early  attraction 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre.  The  production 
will  include  a  score  of  principals  and  a  chorus 
of  unusual  dancing  qualities.  Popular  prices 
will  rule. 

■»•»■ 

THE   MUSIC  SEASON. 

De  Gogorza  at  the  Columbia  Sunday  Afternoon. 

The  first  concert  of  Emilio  de  Gogorza  will 
be  given  this  Sunday  afternoon,  January  23d, 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre.  The  progianimo; 
will  be  an  exceptionally  beautiful  and  inter- 
esting one.  The  opening  group  will  consist 
of  two  old  classic  operatic  airs  from  "Iphe- 
genie  en  Tauride,"  by  Gluck,  and  "The  De- 
serter," by  Monsigny.  A  group  of  German 
lieder  will  include  "Es  Blinkt  der  Thau," 
Rubinstein;  "Feldeinsamkeit,"  Brahms,  and 
"Cecilie,"  Richard  Strauss.  Then  will  follow 
three  entrancing  Spanish  songs.  These  wilt 
be  "El  Partida,"  by  Alvarez,  and  "De  Aquella 
Maja  Amante"  and  "El  tra  la  la  y  el  Pun- 
teado,"  by  Enriquo  Granados.  J.  Alden  Car-  | 
penter,  the  American  composer,  will  be  rep  re- 
sented  by  settings  of  Tagore's  poems,  "On  ] 
the  Seashore  of  Endless  Worlds"  and  "When 
I  Bring  You  Colored  Toys."  For  those  who  I 
love  the  simple  ballads  of  the  English  lan- 
guage there  will  be  that  old  favorite,  "Sally 
in  Our  Alley,"  Cyril  Scott's  "Why  So  Pale 
and  Wan,"  Tours'  "Mother  o"  Mine,"  and 
Hatton's  "To  Anthea."  The  programme  will 
conclude  with  a  group  of  modern  French 
works  by  Vincent  d'lndy,  Guy  Ropartz,  and 
Claud  Debussy. 

The  second  and  final  De  Gogorza  concert 
will  be  given  Sunday  afternoon,  January  30th, 
when  in  addition  to  groups  of  English, 
Italian,  French,  and  Spanish  songs,  the  artist 
will  sing  operatic  numbers  from  Mozart's 
"Don  Giovanni,"  Massenet's  "Le  Roi  de  La- 
hore," and  the  jolly  song  of  the  barber  from 
Rossini's  "The  Barber  of  Seville." 

Tickets  are  now  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.'s  music  store. 


Morning  Musicales  at  Hotel  St.  Francis. 
Another  well-satisfied  audience  of  musical 
and  society  folk  attended  the  second  of  the 
Tuesday  Morning  Musicales  given  by  Rudolph 
Aronson  in  the  Colonial  ballroom  of  the  Ho- 
tel St.  Francis  the  early  part  of  the  week,  and 
the  novelty  of  the  idea  and  the  excellence 
of  the  programme  served  to  make  the  institu- 
tion a  permanent  and  emphatic  success.  The 
morning  was  rainy,  but  the  attendance  was 
much  larger  than  at  the  first  concert,  and  for 
the  musicale  of  next  Tuesday  at  11  o'clock 
another  goodly  gathering  is  assured.  The  so- 
loists will  be  Mme.  Bernice  Pasquali,  the  well- 
known  prima  donna  soprano  from  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  and  who  has  been 
singing  with  the  La  Scala  Opera  Company  in 
Los  Angeles  ;  Jack  Hillman,  the  baritone,  and 
Louis  Persinger,  the  violinist  and  concert- 
master  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. Mme.  Pasquali  will  sing  the  aria 
from  Bizet's  "I  Pescatori  di  Perle"  and  selec- 
tions by  Moskes,  Debussy,  Vanzo,  Horsman, 
and  Catalani,  and  Mr.  Persinger  will  play  "La 
Folia,"  by  Corelli,  the  Kreisler  Rondino  of  a 
theme  by  Beethoven,  the  Spanish  Serenade  by 
Chaminade-Kreisler,  and  Wieniawski's  Ma- 
zurka. Jack  Hillman,  who  is  just  completing 
a  very  successful  concert  tour,  will  have  a 
wide  range  of  songs,  including  compositions 
by  Strauss,  Franz,  Paladilhe,  Massenet,  Rum- 
mel,  Grant-Schaefer,  Beach,  and  Huhn.  The 
accompanist  will  be  Uda  Waldrop,  which  as- 
sures the  artists  the  very  best  of  support. 


Fourth  Pair  of  Symphony  Concerts. 

The  fourth  pair  of  concerts  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  Alfred  Hertz 
conductor,  which  will  be  given  at  the  Cort 
Theatre  Friday  afternoon,  January  28th,  at 
3  o'clock,  and  Sunday  afternoon,  January 
30th,  at  2  :30  o'clock,  will  be  devoted  entirely 
to  selections  from  works  of  Richard  Wagner. 
The  following  programme  is  announced  :  Pre- 
lude, "Parsifal" ;  "Tristan  and  Isolde."  Pre- 
lude and  Isolde's  Love  Death ;  Tristan's 
Vision  (arrangement  by  A.  Seidl)  ;  overture, 
"Flying  Dutchman";  Siegfried  Idyll;  Prelude 
to  the  "Mastersingers  of  Nurnberg." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  per- 
formance of  the  opera  "Parsifal"  outside  of 
Bayreuth  was  given  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  under  the  musical  direction  of  Mr. 
Hertz.  The  "Vision  of  Tristan."  from  "Tris- 
tan and  Isolde,"  will  be  given  for  the  first 
time  here,  and  great  opportunity  will  be  given 
Louis  Persinger,  the  concertraaster,  and 
Horace  Britt.  principal  of  the  'cellos,  who 
play  the  music  of  the  opera  allotted  to  the 
characters  of  Tristan  and  Kurneval.  The 
wonderful  Prelude  to  "Tristan  and  Isolde" 
and  Isolde's  final  scene,  which  Liszt  named 
the  "Love-  Death,"  will  precede  Tristan's 
Vision. 

Seats  arc  on  sale  now  at  the  box-offices  of 
Sherman.  Clay  &  Co.  and  Kohler  &  Chase, 
and  Cort  Theatre  days  of  concerts  only. 


The  Gabrilowitsch  Concerts. 
So    many   requests  have   been    received   by 
Manager  Will  L.  Greenbaum  to  have  the  Rus- 
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'"PHIS  famous  picture  together  with  99  others, 
A  our  complete  assortment  of  Famous  Canvases 

Palace  of  Fine  Arts,   Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition 

Nudes,  Landscapes  and  Figures,  reproduced  in 
Sepia  on  Ivory  tinted  bristol,  size  5/£  x  Z%  inches 

100  Complete  Assortment  <t;2  °2 

Send  money  with  orders  to 

Exposition  Art  Co.  ILFF™n°c"L^S 


sian  pianist,  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  give  one 
evening  concert,  so  that  many  who  find  it  im- 
possible to  attend  afternoon  events  may  have 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  him,  it  has  been 
decided  to  make  the  artist's  one  and  only  re- 
cital an  evening  event  at  Scottish  Rite  Au- 
ditorium, on  Tuesday  night,  February  8th. 
The  programme  will  be  an  exceptional  one, 
including  Schumann's  "Sonata"  in  G  minor, 
two  original  compositions  by  Gabrilowitsch, 
twelve  Preludes  by  Chopin,  the  charming 
"Lyric  Pieces"  by  Grieg,  and  works  by 
Brahms,  Moszkowski,  Richard  Strauss,  and 
others. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  February  11th,  there 
being  no  symphony  concert  on  that  date,  Ga- 
brilowitsch and  his  wife  will  give  a  joint  con- 
cert. Mme.  Grabilowitsch  is  a  contralto 
lieder  singer,  said  to  possess  exceptionally  fine 
powers  of  interpretation. 


Close  beside  the  ancient  church  of  Hilde- 
sheim  in  Germany  stands  what  is  probably 
the  most  venerable  rose  tree  in  the  world, 
legend  attributing  its  planting  to  Charle- 
magne himself. 

AMUSEMENTS 


O 


RPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 

llL*V  "l  Betwwi  StocboD  and  Powell 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

Last  Week 

EVELYN    NESBIT 

and 
JACK    CLIFFORD 

New  Songs  and  Dances 
In    Conjunction    with 
A  WONDERFUL  NEW  SHOW 
RALPH  DUNBAR'S  SINGING  BELL  RING- 
ERS,    Featuring    Lloyd    Garrett,    Famous    Boy 
Soprano:   HARMONY  TRIO,    Singers  and  In- 
strumentalists;   TUSCANO    BROS..    Battle-Axe 
Jugglers;   ZIEGLER   SISTERS   and  JOHNNY 
SINGER,   Classic  and    Specialty   Dances;    EVA 
TAYLOR     and     Company     in     "Suspicious     of 
Hubby";   MAYO  and  TALLY.   Sweet  Singers; 
UNCLE  SAM'S  PROTEGES  AT  WORK  AND 
AT   PLAY;    CHARLE    (CHIC)    SALE,   Imper- 
sonator of  Humorous  Rural  Characters. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Matinee 
prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c,  25c, 
50c.     Phone — Douglas  70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE   T&%£? 

^^Geary  and  Mason  Sts.       Phone  Franklin  150 

Two    Weeks — Starting    Monday,    Jan.    24 
Cohan  and   Harris  know 

It  Pays  to  Advertise 

The    George    M.    Cohan    Theatre,    New    York, 

Company    and    Production    Intact   of   the 

Farcical  Classic  of  the  Age — Direct 

from  52  Howling  Weeks  in 

Gay  Manhattan 

Evenings,  50c  to  $2;  Sat.  mat.,  25c  to  $1.50; 

Wed.    mat.,    25c  to  $1. 


CORT, 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS     AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last   Time    Sat.    Night — "Twin    Beds" 
Com.   Sunday   Night,   Jan.   23 — One   Week   Only 
Oliver   Morosco  Offers  His  One  and  Only  Com- 
pany in  the  Farewell  Visit  of  the  Ever-Popular 

"PEG    O'    MY    HEART" 

Bv    1.    Harllcv    Manners 

With    FLORENCE    MARTIN    as    "Peg" 

Ami    a    Selected    Morosco    Cast 

Nights,   25c   to   $1.50;    Best    Scats   $1    Wed. 

and  Sat.  mats. 

Jan.  30— LA  SCALA  GRAND  OPERA 
COMPANY,  Featuring  Alice  Nielsen  and  Alice 
Gentle. 


PANTAGES 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Mason 


THREE     BIG     HEADLlNERSl 

MAURICE    SAMUELS    and    COMPANY 

The     Sterling     Character    Actor 

Ti      t  he    Touching    Episode    of    Emigrant    Life 

"A   DAY   AT   ELLIS   ISLAM)" 
BARNOLD'S  DOG  AND  MONKEY  ACTORS 
In    a    one-act    pantomime    entitled 
"A   HOT   TIME   IX    DOGVILLE" 
Introducing  "Dan,"  the  Original  Drunken  Dog 
TEN   TOOZOONIS 
Arabian     Whirlwind     Acr. 
SIXTH  EPISODE  OF  "THE  RE1 
EIGHT    ALL-STAR    PANTAI 
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January  22,  1916. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


To  an  age  sadly  lacking  in  causes  for  mirth 
we  may  commend  the  report  of  the  \\  omen's 
Peace  Congress  at  the  Exposition.  It  is  en- 
titled ""Women,  World  War,  and  Permanent 
Peace,"  and  its  authorship  is  ascribed  on  the 
title-page  to  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall.  For 
the  moment  we  could  not  quite  understand 
how  a  verbatim  report  of  congress  proceed- 
ings could  be  said  to  have  an  author,  but  this 
difficulty  is  cleared  away  by  a  glance  at  the 
printed  pages.  Mrs.  Sewall  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  whole  congress.  Open  the 
book  at  random  and  the  chances  are  ten  to 
one  that  you  will  see  Mrs.  Sewall's  name  in 
capital  letters.  Turn  the  page  and  you  will 
see  it  again,  and  perhaps  twice.  Mrs.  Sewall 
permeated  the  congress.  She  saturated  it  and 
pervaded  it.     She  was  the  congress. 

It  is  a  surprisingly  funny  book.  But  it  is 
not  all  funny.  There  is  never  anything  funny 
in  a  combination  of  sincerity  and  futility. 
That  is  pathetic  And  there  were  women 
here  who  evidently  radiated  sincerity,  but  who 
had  no  more  idea  how  to  give  it  expression 
than  to  stay  the  march  of  the  suns.  Evi- 
dently they  thought  they  were  doing  some- 
thing with  their  endless  flag-waving  and 
praying  and  hymn-singing  and  poem-reading, 
just  like  a  lady  whom  we  recently  saw  en- 
gaged in  a  heated  and  recriminatory  alterca- 
tion with  a  street-car  conductor  on  the  avail- 
ability of  a  time-expired  transfer  and  who 
proudly  wore  on  her  breast  a  large  medal 
about  the  size  of  a  saucer  and  inscribed  with 
the  word  "Peace."  She  thought  she  was 
stopping  the  war.  and  doubtless  all  these  good 
ladies  felt  that  they  were  stopping  the  war. 
or  could  do  so  if  only  Mrs.  Sewall  would 
allow  them  to  get  In  a  word  edgeways.  And 
sometimes  she  did. 

During  the  early  stage  of  the  proceedings 
Mrs.  Sewall  took  occasion  to  remark  that 
there  were  four  things  that  she  had  most 
wanted  for  the  conference.  Now  what  do 
you  think  those  four  things  were?  If  you 
are  a  man  you  will  never  guess.  It  will  be 
no  use  to  try-  You  will  not  have  that  kind 
of  mind.  Frobably^you  will  say  that  what 
you  would  want  would  be  good  speeches, 
short  speeches,  some  definite,  practical  sugges- 
tions and  plans,  and  an  early  adjournment. 
But  Mrs.  Sewall  wanted  none  of  these  things. 
She  says  that  her  four  great  requirements 
were  a  banner,  a  symbol,  a  hymn,  and  a 
piayer.  Now  what  do  you  think  of  that  for 
an  outfit  to  end  the  war?  And  Mrs.  Sewall 
took  nearly  half  a  page  to  say  this,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  page  being  occupied  by  a 
hymn  and  a  poem. 

A  few  pages  later  on  we  come  to  another 
gem.  Xow  what  will  you  think  of  a  lady 
who  is  asi;ed  to  pray  and  who  then  offers  up 
a  mutilated,  revised,  and  edited  version  of 
the  Lords  Prayer?  She  goes  on  accurately 
enough  as  far  as  "give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread,"'  and  then  maunders  off  into  a  petition 
for  "the  larger  life,  the  richer  truth,  the 
deeper  tenderness."  Did  she  think  that  she 
was  improving  upon  the  original,  polishing  its 
diction?     Presumably  so. 

But  the  yiddy  eminence  of  the  whole  monu- 
ment was  reached  by  a  Miss  Shipley,  whu 
wedged  herself  In  between  two  speeches  by 
Mrs.  Sewall.  It  need  not  be  said  that  Miss 
Shipley  had  a  flag  which  it  seems  was  an 
exact  duplicate  of  the  flag  carried  by  the 
A n co n  when  it  passed  through  the  canah 
This  flag  was  supplied  by  the  Wi-Mo-Daw-Sis 
of  the  World.  That  is  precisely  what  Miss 
Shipley  said-  Please  do  not  argue  about  it. 
The  flag  was  supplied  by  the  Wi-Mo-Daw-Sis 
of  the  World,  and  should  therefore  be  treated 
with  respect,  and  when  Miss  Shipley  had 
finished  her  speech  she  was  greeted  with 
"prolonged,  enthusiastic  applause,"  which  must 
have  delayed  Mrs.  Sewall's  further  remarks 
for  many  seconds. 

Is  it  possible  that  there  are  benighted 
people  who  do  not  know  what  Wi-Mo-Daw- 
Sis  means?  Let  us  descend  to  the  level  of 
their  ignorance  and  explain  that  it  stands 
for  "the  wives,  mothers,  daughters,  and  sis- 
ters" of  the  human  race.  Henceforth  it  takes 
its  place  in  the  pacifist  dictionary.  It  be- 
comes a  household  word  throughout  the  land. 
Whenever  we  hear  of  the  Wi-Mo-Daw-Sis 
we  shall  think  of  beautiful  peace  spreading 
her  wings  over  the  world,  or  whatever  it  is 
that  beautiful  peace  is  supposed  to  do.  And 
then  we  shall  give  thanks  to  these  truly  noble 
women  who  did  it  all  by  themselves,  and  we 
shall  wish  that  they  might  have  had  the  co- 
operation of  the  Hus-Fa-So-Bro  <  husbands, 
fathers,  sons,  and  brothers  of  the  human 
race>.  But  it  will  come.  It  must  come. 
\\  herever  the  women  go  the  men  are  sure  to 
follow.  They  always  have  in  the  past  and 
they  will  in  the  future.  We  shall  yet  live  to 
see  the  Wi-Mo-Daw-Sis  and  the  Hus-Fa-So- 
Bro  marching  side  by  side  in  assorted  couples 
for  the  liberation  of  the  world  from  war  and 
cigaret  es. 

The    sociologist   of   the    future,   intent   upon 

the       ady  of  the  present  day  and  generation 

will     robably  decide  that  marriage  must  have 

•:  ten    *he    chief    topic    of    our    conversation, 

and   sermons.     Of  course   he   will    fail 


to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  main  ambition 
of  our  nonentities  is  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
newspapers  and  that  the  royal  road  to  news- 
paper mention  is  to  make  an  ass  of  ones  self 
— any  sort  of  an  ass  will  do — about  marriage. 
Doubtless  thousands  of  intelligent  people  are 
saying  thousands  of  intelligent  things — we 
have  been  saying  quite  a  number  ourselves — 
but  no  one  takes  any  notice  of  these.  But 
the  moment  a  college  professor,  or  a  clergy- 
man, or  a  feminist  dons  the  cap  and  bells  or 
gives  an  amazingly  successful  imitation  of  a 
jackass,  then  at  once  we  see  the  headlines 
and  know  that  some  poor  creature's  craving 
for  notoriety  has  been  momentarily  satis- 
fied. 

Just  at  the  moment  we  are  interested  in  the 
German  feminists,  who  seem  to  be  astonish- 
ingly like  our  own  except  that  they  do  not 
particularly  want  to  vote,  which  places  them 
ahead  of  our  own.  Otherwise  they  are  simi- 
lar. Their  main  grievance  seems  to  be  that 
they  want  to  have  babies,  but  they  do  not 
want  to  comply  with  the  by-laws,  rules,  and 
regulations  drawn  up  by  society  for  the  con- 
trol of  such  matters.  And,  03-  the  way,  it  is 
a  quite  curious  fact  that  feminists  all  over 
the  world  are  perpetually  clamoring  for  what 
they  call  the  right  to  have  babies  and  that 
they  so  rarely  produce  any.  There  must  be 
some  reason  for  this,  and  we  are  not  sure 
that  our  penetrating  eye  did  not  discover  the 
reason  on  the  one  and  only  occasion  when 
we  attended  a  feminist  meeting.  But  wild 
horses  could  not  compel  us  to  divulge  it. 

Xow  we  are  most  anxious  to  do  justice  in 
this  matter,  and  we  are  confident  that  the 
great  German  nation  wishes  to  do  justice  also. 
But  we  are  quite  unable  to  determine  the 
course  of  action  demanded  of  us.  Possibly 
an  excess  of  innocence  due  to  a  pious  up- 
bringing is  the  cause,  but  personally  we  can 
only  say  that  we  have  no  babies,  and  even 
if  we  had  any  we  should  hesitate  to  hand 
them  over  to  the  feminists,  not  believing  that 
these  ladies  are  competent  to  deal  with  the 
emergencies  of  infantile  life. 

But  a  further  attention  to  the  plaint  of  the 
German  feminists  seems  to  disclose  the  fact 
that  their  dissatisfaction  is  due  not  so  much 
to  the  absence  of  babies  as  to  the  fact  that 
they  must  suffer  socially  for  what  may  be 
called  unorthodoxy  in  their  production. 
"Why,"  asks  the  German  feminist  according 
to  the  latest  bulletin  from  the  seat  of  war, 
"should  nry  claim  to  respectability  depend 
upon  the  willingness  of  some  man  to  marry 
me  ?  Why  should  I  be  compelled  to  persuade 
him  to  participate  in  certain  ceremonials  be- 
fore I  can  invite  him  to  be  the  father  of  my 
child?" 

Now  these  are  delicate  matters  that  ought 
not  to  be  discussed  outside  the  high-school 
sororities.  But  since  the  matter  has  been 
forced  upon  our  encarnadined  attention  we 
may  say  at  once  that  the  grievance  has  a 
certain  reality  about  It,  since  most  of  the 
feminists  that  wre  have  seen  would  certainly 
find  the  task  of  persuasion  a  most  difficult  one. 
In  fact  we  doubt  if  persuasion  would  have 
any  effect  at  all.  It  would  seem  to  be  quite 
the  wrong  weapon  to  use.  It  would  be  a 
matter  of  coercion  or  compulsion,  of  penal- 
ties or  even  tortures.  And  so  with  every 
possible  desire  to  help  in  this  matter — of 
course  within  certain  well-defined  limitations 
— we  can  not  see  what  can  be  done  for  the 
feminist  who  is  yearning  for  babies  and  whom 
no  sober  man  can  be  persuaded  to  marry. 
And,  after  all,  why  should  any  man  marry  a 
feminist  when  there  are  so  many  nice  girls 
about  who  are  most  delightfully  unaware  of 
all  these  burning  questions — or  seem  to  be, 
which  is  just  as  good — and  who  always  do 
their  yearning  in  strict  privacy. 

And  so  we  are  unable  to  propose  any  meas- 
ure of  relief,  although  wishful,  as  Mulvaney 
would  say.  It  is  not  we  who  made  the  rules 
and  regulations.  We  never  make  rules  and 
regulations  about  anything.  Nor  were  they 
made  by  the  German  law,  which  indeed  seems 
to  be  particularly  tolerant  in  such  matters. 
It  is  women  themselves  who  made  them  and 
who  enforce  them.  We  wonder  how  many 
feminists  there  are  who  would  engage  a 
housemaid  with  a  "past,"  or  what  the  femi- 
nist would  say  to  the  cook  who  admitted  that 
she  had  been  exercising  her  "divine  rights." 
And  if  the  feminist  herself  wishes  to  exer- 
cise these  same  "divine  rights"  we  are  not 
aware  of  anything  to  prevent  her  from  doing 
so  except  the  amiable  comments  of  her 
friends  conjoined  with  those  disadvantages 
that  she  is  so  fond  of  revealing  by  the  fre- 
quent intrusion  of  her  picture  into  the  news- 
papers. They  might  prove  an  obstacle.  But 
really  these  are  matters  that  we  do  not  fully 
understand.  They  were  not  taught  in  the 
Sabbath -schools  of  our  virtuous  youth. 


The  Canadian  government  has  provided  for 
the  Ottawa  centre  of  the  Drama  League  of 
America  a  meeting  place  in  the  Victoria  Na- 
tional Museum.  It  is  the  first  time  in  Canada 
that  the  government  has  done  anything  for 
the  national  theatre  movement. 

"Is  your  cook  impertinent?"  "Well, 
rather.  She  couldn't  be  any  worse  if  she  was 
one  of  my  own  daughters." — Life. 


FIKST  IS  SAFETY 


FOUR 

GATEWAYS 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


"SUNSET  ROUTE"- 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


Two  Daily  Trains  to  New 
Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


"OGDEN     ROUTE" Four    Daily  Trains    to    Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-o9. 


"SHASTA  ROUTE" Four  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 

Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous SisMyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and   fertile  valleys. 


"EL  PASO  ROUTE" Two   Daily    Trains    to    Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les, Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  and  Illinois. 


Southern  Pacific  Service 
Is  the  Standard 

BEST  DINING  CAR  IN  AMERICA 

Oil- Burning  Engines— No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 

Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 

Awarded    Grand    Prize     for    Railway    Track,    Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

In  a  certain  borough  in  the  north  of  Lon- 
don one  man  who  had  been  invited  to  enlist 
wrote  as  follows  to  the  local  recruiting  com- 
mittee :  "Do  not  feel  I  ought  to  leave  my 
wife  while  there  are  any  single  men  left  at 
home  in  this  district." 


Mary  was  a  modern  child  of  eight  years, 
and  had  always  been  the  pet  of  the  family. 
Every  one  made  much  of  her,  but  when 
there  was  a  new  little  baby  brother  she  felt 
rather  neglected.  "How  are  you,  Mary  ?"  a 
visitor  asked  of  her  one  afternoon.  "Oh,  I'm 
all  right,"  she  said,  "except  that  I  think- 
there  is  too  much  competition  in  this  world." 


The  official  pessimist  of  a  small  Western 
city,  a  gentleman  who  had  wrestled  with 
*  chronic  dyspepsia  for  years,  stood  in  front 
of  the  postoffice  as  the  noon  whistles  sounded. 
"Twelve  o'clock,  eh?"  he  said,  half  to  him- 
self and  half  to  an  acquaintance.  "Well,  I'm 
going  home  to  dinner.  If  dinner  aint  ready 
I'm  going  to  raise  hell ;  and  if  it  is  ready  I 
aint  going  to  eat  a  bite." 


How  servants  hate  the  pampered  pet  dogs 
of  their  wealthy  employees !  One  cold  day 
the  fat  and  pompous  butler  entered  the 
drawing-room  and  said :  "Did  you  ring, 
madam?"  "Yes,  Harrison;  I  wish  you  to 
take  Fido  out  walking  for  two  hours."  Har- 
rison frowned  slightly.  "But  Fido  won't  fol- 
low me,  madam,"  he  said.  "Then,  Harrison, 
vou  must   follow   Fido." 


She  was  a  rich  but  very  penurious  old  lady 
who  paid  her  servants  as  little  as  possible 
and  kept  very  few.  One  of  her  staff  was  a 
thin,  miserable-looking  lad  of  twelve,  who  an- 
swered the  door,  did  the  knives  and  the  win- 
dows, waited  at  table,  weeded  the  garden, 
washed  the  poodle,  and  had  the  rest  of  the 
time  to  himself.  One  visitor  askvi  him: 
"Well,  my  boy,  and  what  do  you  do  here  ?" 
"I  do  a  butler  and  a  gardener  out  of  a  job," 
snapped   the   lad,   sourly. 


Duncan  Campbell  paid  a  visit  to  a  friend 
in  Glasgow,  who  took  him  to  dine  in  a  rather 
Bohemian  restaurant.  Duncan's  natural  cau- 
tion led  him  to  look  around  often  to  see  that 
his  hat  and  coat  remained  still  on  the  peg 
where  he  had  left  them.  "You  are  a  sus- 
picious chap,"  said  his  friend  at  last.  '"Who 
do  you  think  is  going  to  walk  in  here  and 
steal  our  coats?"  "Canna  say,"  replied  Dun- 
can, "but  I'll  tak*  guid  care  that  naebuddy 
gets  awa'  wi'  mine.  Yoors  went  ten  meenits 
ago." 


Ann  Eliza,  a  dusky  washerwoman  in  Mo- 
bile, was  being  courted  by  a  swain  who  ap- 
proached her  as  she  was  at  her  washtub. 
After  a  few  preliminary  greetings  she  turned 
to  him  with :  "Is  you-all  shore  yo'  loves 
muh  ?"  " 'Co'se  I'se  shore!"  was  the  indig- 
nant response.  There  followed  a  moment  of 
silence,  during  which  the  washerwoman  at- 
tacked her  wash  with  renewed  vigor.  Then, 
pausing  an  instant  in  her  work,  she  added, 
suspiciously:  "You-all  aint  lost  yo'  job,  has 
yo'?" 


A  country  minister  had  just  received  his 
first  call  to  the  charge  of  a  small  church,  and 
his  wife,  of  course,  was  highly  excited;  so 
much  so  that  she  was  obliged  to  tell  every 
one  of  the  good  news.  One  day  she  met  a 
farmer's  wife,  and  began  the  conversation. 
"Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Hayseed,"  she  said,  "my 
husband  has  just  secured  the  incumbency  of 
a  church,  and  I  can't  tell  you  how  delighted 
I  am,  I "  "Yes,"  replied  the  sympa- 
thetic old  lady,  "I  quite  understand  how  you 
feel.  I  felt  just  that  way  wheu  our  pig  won 
the  gold  medal  at  the  fair  last  week." 


The  drill  sergeant  was  real  mustard,  and 
the  recruits  were  having  a  bad  time.  The 
weather  had  been  very  wet,  and  the  parade 
ground  was  still  slippery-  1°  doing  a  move- 
ment smartly,  as  an  example  to  his  men,  the 
sergeant  slipped  and  fell  full  sprawl,  and, 
naturally,  the  "rookies"  could  hardly  repress 
their  mirth.  Getting  up  with  all  the  dignity 
he  could  muster,  the  sergeant's  eye  fell  on 
Murphy's  grinning  face.  "Well,  you  grinnin' 
'yena !"  he  roared.  "What's  'urting  you  ? 
Do  you  see  hanything  funny  ?"  "No,  sur," 
gurgled  Murphy,  tactfully.  "But,  shure,  Oi 
wuz  thinkin'  what  a  laugh  we  cud  have  had 
ii  it  had  been  any  wan  ilse  save  yersilf,  ser- 
geant." 


A  yokel  in  one  of  the  English  shires,  walk- 
ing into  a  country'  inn,  met  the  landlady,  who 
accosted  him  thus :  "Good-morning,  Mr. 
Smith.  Have  you  heard  of  our  raffle?"  "No. 
What  be  it?"  "Oh,  we  have  a  splendid  ham- 
per— a  turkey,  a  goose,  a  bottle  of  whisky, 
and  a  pair  of  gloves."  "That'll  be  foine. 
And  what's  to  pay  for  a'  that  ?"  "Two  shil- 
lings." "Well,  I  haven't  two  shillings  wi 
me  now;  will  you  trust  me?"  "Yes,  I'll  trust 
you,    and    I    hope    you'll    get    a    prize."      Mr. 


Smith  thought  no  more  about  it  until  a  week 
later  he  happened  to  be  in  the  inn.  Said  the 
landlady:  "Did  you  hear  the  result  of  our 
raffle?"  "No."  "Well,  my  husband  got  the 
turkey.  Weren't  he  lucky  ?"  "He  were 
lucky."  "And  I  got  the  goose."  "You  be 
lucky."  "And  our  little  Minnie  got  the  bottle 
of  whisky.  Bean't  she  lucky?"  "She  be 
lucky."  "And  our  sen-ant  had  the  pair  of 
gloves."  "She  be  lucky."  "Well,  by  the  way, 
Mr.  Smith,  you  haven't  paid  me  that  two 
shillings  yet."     "No.     Bean't  I  iucky?" 


Traveling  through  a  new  country  in  which 
a  raw  boom  town  had  sprung  up  almost  over 
night,  a  drummer  put  up  one  night  in  a  so- 
called  hotel,  where  the  thin  partitions  of  a 
range  of  bedrooms  stopped,  like  the  stalls  of 
a  stable,  half-way  to  the  ceiling.  And  in  the 
stilly  watches  of  the  night  he  lay  awake  and 
listened  to  the  finest  demonstration  of  plain 
and  fancy  snoring  that  it  had  ever  been  his 
fate  to  hear.  It  was  no  straight-ahead  affair, 
robust,  monotonous,  but  full  of  sudden  and 
awful  variations.  Sometimes  strangulation 
seemed  imminent;  then  in  the  middle  of  a 
fantasia  the  agony  stopped  suddenly,  and 
there  was  silence.  From  far  away  down  the 
stalls  he  heard  a  voice  exclaim,  wcaiily, 
"Thank  God!     He's  dead!" 


On  New  Year's  eve,  just  as  it  was  getting 
dusk,  a  bricklayer's  laborer  walked  down  the 
main  street  of  the  city.  Coming  to  a  poultry 
dealer's  place  he  stopped  and  gazed  admir- 
ingly at  the  fowls  and  game  displayed  on  the 
window  slab.  One  turkey  of  about  fifteen 
pounds'  weight  took  his  fancy.  After  run- 
ning his  fingers  through  the  coins  in  his 
trousers  pockets  a  few  times  he  decided  on 
having  that  turkey.  Picking  it  up  he  entered 
the  shop.  The  shopman  was  very  busy. 
"Jest  weigh  this  bird  for  me,  will  ye?"  said 
he.  "Why  don't  you  take  your  birds  some- 
where else  to  be  weighed,"  snappily  replied 
the  poulterer  without  looking  up.  "Oh,  I  kin 
do  that  all  right,"  he  replied,  cheerfully  pick- 
ing the  bird  up  and  walking  out  with  it. 


Jinks  had  one  bed  of  geraniums  in  his 
garden  of  which  he  was  very  fond — they 
made  such  a  fine  splash  of  color.  And  the 
neighbor's  cat  was  also  partial  to  them  ;  only 
she  didn't  admire  them  from  a  distance,  but 
from  in  between.  The  result  was  that  nearly 
every  morning  Jinks  found  one  or  more  of 
his  pet  plants  smashed  to  the  ground.  Re- 
peated complaints  to  the  owner  of  the  cat 
had  no  effect,  so  one  fine  day  the  cat  dis- 
appeared. Jinks'  neighbor  was  very  much 
upset  and  determined  to  trace  his  lost  peL 
He  lay  in  wait  for  Jinks'  small  son  and 
asked  him,  "Your  father  hasn't  said  any- 
thing about  cats  lately,  has  he,  George  ?" 
George  shook  his  head.  "Nor  your  mother?" 
went  on  the  cross-examiner  insinuatingly. 
"No,"  said  the  small  boy;  "but  last  night 
father  was  cleaning  his  gun,  and  mother  said 
thank  goodness  we  could  leave  the  milk  jug 
outside   this  morning." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Preparedness. 
In    days    of   old 

For  woe  or  weal 
Our    hearts    were    oak, 

Our   heads   were   steel. 

But  time  has  changed 

Our   hardihood; 
Our   hearts   are   steel, 

Our  heads  are  wood. 

When    foemen    come 

To  play  the  game 
Their  hearts  are  steel, 

Their  heads  the  same. 
-McLandbttrgh   Wilson,  in   the  New   York  Sun. 


A  Difference. 
In  days  of  old   when  men  were  bold 

The  prominent  were  knighted. 
But  in  these  times  for  various  crimes 
They're   usually   indicted. 

— New   York  American. 


An  "Opening  Chorus-." 
Ping  a  song  of  front  seats,  fiddles  start  to  whine; 
Four-and-twenty  chorus  girls  standing  in  a  line. 
When  the  show  is  opened  they  all  begin  to  sing. 
And  not  a  person  in  the  house  can  understand  a 
thing.  — Canadian  Journal. 


Alloyed  Pleasures. 
When    your   engine's  softly   purring,   and  you   take 

the   hills  on    "high" — 
When    the    country    rolls    beneath    you,    and    above 

you  shines  the  sky — 
When  the   roads  are  smooth  and  dustless  and   the 

signposts  do  not  lie — 
When  beside  you  sits  a  maiden  with  the  lovelight 

in  her  eye; — 
Then  it's  heaven  to  jog  along! 

When    the   engine    starts    in    missing,    and   of   gaso- 
line you're   shy, 

When    you    have    a    nasty    blowout    to    amuse    the 
passerby — 

When    the    roads    are    full    of    mudholes,    and    a 
storm   is   drawing   nigh — 

When  beside  you  sits  a  bonehead   who  persists  in 
asking    "why?" — 
Aint  it  fierce  to   wheeze   along? 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes'and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of    San    Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the  following  department: 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Edith  Adams  and  Mr. 
Jules  Glaenzer  will  take  place  on  Wednesday, 
February  2d,    in   New  York. 

Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Sharon  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  informally  over  the  week-end  at 
her  home  in   Menlo  Park. 

Miss  Dorothy  Berry  entertained  at  luncheon 
yesterday  at  her  home  on  Sacramento  Street  in 
honor  of  Miss  Alice*  Brune,  whose  marriage  to 
Mr.  Alan  Van  Fleet  will  take  place  on  Monday, 
January    31st. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  L.  McDonald  celebrated 
their  golden  wedding  anniversary  on  Saturday 
last  at  the  home  on  Washington  Street  of  their 
son,  Mr.  Mark  L.  McDonald,  Jr.  Among  other 
guests  on  this  occasion  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Donald's daughters,  Mrs.  Selah  Chamberlain  and 
Mrs.    Maxwell    McNutt. 

Mrs.  William  Sherwood  gave  a  luncheon  re- 
cently at  the  Francisca  Club  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
William  D.  Moore  of  New  York.  Among  the 
guests  present  were  Mrs.  Danforth  Boardman, 
Mrs.  Frank  West,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Brownell,  Mrs. 
Lawrence  Harris,  and  Mrs.  Alexander  D.  Keyes. 
Mrs.  Clara  L.  Darling  gave  a  luncheon  on 
Thursday  at  her  home  on  Clay  Street  in  honor  of 
Miss  Kate  Herrin,  who  returned  recently  from  a 
visit  in   New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  entertained 
a  number  of  friends  at  the  supper-dance  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel  on  Wednesday  evening,  given 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Eelgian  refugees. 

Mr.  Frederick  Van  Sicklen  gave  a  theatre  and 
supper  party  on  Monday  evening,  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  younger  set  enjoyed   his  hospitality. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norris  King  Davis  entertained 
informally  at  dinner  on  Thursday  evening  at 
their   home    in    San    Mateo. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  entertained  at  luncheon  on 
Thursday  at  her  apartments  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Black  gave  a  theatre  and 
supper  party  recently.  The  affair  was  in  honor 
of  Miss   Eleanor  McCarter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wyatt  Allen  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Bernstrom  were  among  the  hostesses  at 
the  dinner-dance  given  within  the  week  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  McNear  gave  a 
theatre  party  on  Monday  evening  in  honor  of 
Miss  Helen   Bertheau  and  Mr.  Hall    Roe. 

Miss  Helen  Dean  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
yesterday  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  The  affair  was 
in   honor  of   Miss  Dorothy  Baker. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  was  hostess  on  Tuesday 
evening  at  a  reception  at  her  home  on  Broadway 
in  honor  of  Archbishop   Edward  J.   Hanna. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  entertained  at 
dinner  on  Sunday  evening  at  their  home  on 
Pacific  Avenue  in  honor  of  Miss  Helen  Bertheau 
and    Mr.    Hall    Roe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Drum  gave  a  dinner  last 
evening  at  their  home  on  Broadway,  preceding 
the   Subscription   Ball. 

Miss  Leslie  Miller  was  hostess  at  a  theatre 
and  supper  party  recently.  Among  her  guests 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Drown,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stewart  Haldorn,  Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins,  Mr. 
Frederick  Tillmann,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Whittell. 
Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt  was  hostess  on  Wednes- 
day at  an  informal  luncheon  which  she  gave  at 
her    home    on    Broadway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Blyth  gave  a  dinner  ^.t 
their  home  at  the  Carlton  Apartments  last  even- 
ing, after  which  with  their  guests  they  were  pres- 
ent at  the  Subscription  Ball  which  took  place  at 
the  Hotel  St.   Francis. 

Mrs.  Lovel!  Langstroth  gave  a  luncheon  on 
Tuesday  in  honor  of  Miss  Emily  Timlow  at  the 
home  of  her  grandmother,  Mrs.  George  C.  Board- 
man,    on    California    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gayle  Anderton  gave  a  din- 
ner recently  in  honor  of  Miss  Helen  Bertheau 
and  her  fiance,  Mr.  Hall  Roe. 

Miss  Cora  and  Miss  Fredericka  Otis  entertained 
at  luncheon  recently  at  their  home  on  Broadway. 
The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Miss  Hildreth  Meire. 
Miss  Elva  de  Pue  was  hostess  on  Saturday 
evening  at  an  informal  dance  at  her  home  on 
Sacramento  Street.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of 
Miss  Dorothy   Baker  and   Dr.   George  Willcutt. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  McNear,  Jr.,  gave  a 
theatre  and  supper  party  on  Monday  evening  in 
honor  of  Miss  Helen   Bertheau. 

Mrs.    Edward   L.    Eyre  was  hostess   at   a  tea  on 
Wednesday  last  at  her  home  on   Buchanan   Street. 
Mrs.     Dixwell     Hewitt    was    hostess    at    an    in- 
formal    luncheon    on     Monday     at    her    home    on 
Broadway. 

Miss  Margaret  Nichols  gave  a  luncheon  yester- 
day at  her  home  on  Webster  Street.  The  affair 
was  in   honor  of  the  winter's   debutantes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Thorne  gave  a  dinner  last 


evening  at  their  home  on  Broadway.  With  their 
guests  they  afterwards  attended  the  Subscription 
Ball    at   the    Hotel    St.    Francis. 

Captain  Richard  Cravens  and  Mrs.  Cravens  gave 
a  dinner  recently  at  their  home  at  Fort  Winfield 
Scott  in  honor  of  Captain  William  H.  Tobin  and 
Mrs.   Tobin. 

Colonel  Lincoln  Karmany,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Karmany  gave  a  dinner  within  the  week  at  their 
home  at  Mare  Island  in  honor  of  Captain  T.  C. 
Barker  and  Mrs.  Barker,  who  have  recently  come 
from    Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  James  Ossewaarde  was  hostess  recently  at 
a  bridge-tea  at  her  home  on  Alcatraz  Island. 
Among  her  guests  were  Mrs.  J.  Franklin  Bell, 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Bridges,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Frick,  and 
Mrs.    Henry    I.    Raymond. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and    from   this   city   and    Coast    and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  David  Sellers,  who  has  been  in  Boston 
since  leaving  San  Francisco,  has  gone  to  visit 
her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Clay  Evans, 
in  Tennessee.  Commander  Sellers,  U.  S.  N.,  is 
in  command  of  the  suhmarine  flotilla  now  in 
Guantanamo   Bay. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Bernstrom  have  arrived 
from  Honolulu,  where  they  made  an  extended 
stay.  Mr.  Bernstrom,  who  was  commissioner 
from  Sweden  to  the  Exposition,  and  Mrs.  Bern- 
strom will  remain  in  San  Francisco  about  ten 
days,  during  which  time  they  will  stop  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hjalmar  Bjorth  Boyesen  are 
spending  their  honeymoon  in  Coronado.  They 
will  return  to  San  Francisco  shortly  and  will  re- 
main here  several  days  before  leaving  for  New 
York,  where  they  will   reside  permanently. 

Mr.  Raphael  Weill,  after  an  absence  of  several 
weeks  in  Southern  California,  returned  on  Mon- 
day to  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  George  Doubleday  arrived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  Saturday  last  from  her  home  in  New 
York.  Mrs.  Doubleday  will  remain  here  about  a 
fortnight,  during  which  time  she  will  visit  her 
mother,    Mrs.    James    K.    Moffitt. 

Mrs.  Horace  D.  Pillsbury,  who  went  to  Boston 
to  spend  the  holidays,  returned  on  Thursday,  and 
is  again   at  her  home  on   Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Spreckels,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rudolph  Spreckels,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer 
Eddy  spent  tbe  week-end  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Fee  and  their  daughter, 
Miss  Marcia  Fee,  returned  Saturday  from  San 
Diego,  where  they  have  been  visiting  for  the 
past    two    weeks. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Black  will  leavely  shortly  for 
New  York,  where  she  will  make  an  extended  visit 
with    relatives. 

Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen  are  in  Ottawa,  where 
they  expect  to  remain  for  the  remainder  of  the 
winter. 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Eyre  spent  the  week-end  as 
the  guest  of  Mr.  and-  Mrs.  William  B.  Bourn 
at  their  home  in   Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  and  their 
daughter,  Miss  Edith  Grant,  have  returned  from 
New  York,  where  they  went  to  spend  the  holidays 
with  Miss  Josephine  Grant,  who  is  at  school  in 
the   East. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  and  her  daughter, 
Miss  Helen  Crocker,  left  yesterday  for  New 
York,  where  they  will  join  Miss  Ethel  Mary 
Crocker,    who   went   East  several   weeks    ago. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hewlett,  who  have  spent 
the  past  two  or  three  years  in  Ann  Arbor,  will 
return  to  San  Francisco  shortly  to  reside  here 
permanently. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Moore,  who  have 
been  visiting  relatives  in  San  Francisco  for  the 
past  few  weeks,  have  left  for  Southern  California. 
After  a  short  stay  there  they  will  return  to  their 
heme  in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gayle  Anderton  will  spend  the 
next  three  months  at  the  Bellevue  Hotel  before 
returning  to  their  home  in  San  Mateo,  where 
they  will  spend  the  summer. 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Arabella  Schwerin,  who  have  been  spending  the 
winter  months  in  New  York,  will  leave  shortly 
for   Florida  for   an   extended   stay. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gallois  have  closed  their 
residence  on  Russian  Hill  and  will  spend  the  next 
six  weeks  at  the   Menlo   Country  Club. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Clark  has  returned  to  his  mines 
rear  Jerome.  Arizona,  after  a  short  stay  with  his 
son  and  daughter-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Clark,    at   their    home    in    San    Mateo. 

Mr.  Alexander  Lilley,  who  left  recently  for  the 
East,   is  visiting  relatives  in   Columbus,    Ohio. 

Mr.  Richard  M.  Tobin  has  returned  from  a 
visit  in  Detroit,  where  he  was  the  guest  of  Mr. 
George    Gordon    Moore. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins  spent  the  week- 
end at  the  Menlo  Country  Club  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   John   Gallois. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Nickel  have  come  up 
from   their  ranch  in   Southern   California  and   will 
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True  Aristocrats 

Are  our  ARISTOCRATICA  Chocolates, 
the  finest  that  can  be  produced.  We 
spare  no  cost  in  their  making.  We  use 
only  the  purest  and  highest  quality  in- 
gredients, thus  giving  our  chocolates 
individuality.     Ask  for  "Aristocratica." 

80  cents  a  pound  carton. 

By  special  arrangement  we  use  exclusively   the 

famous    Henry    Maillard    chocolate — 

Fifth    Ave.,   New  York. 

PIG  &  WHISTLE 

SAN  FRANCISCO         OAKLAND         LOS  ANGELES         PASADENA 

130  Post  St,  S.  F.   also  35  Powell  St.,  S.  F. 


spend  the  remainder  of  the  winter  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cheever  Cowdin  have  returned 
from  New  York,  where  they  have  been  spending 
the  past  few   weeks. 

Mr.  Malcolm  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Perry  Eeadle- 
ston  have  arrived  in  Coronado  from  New  York 
to  play  in  the  polo  matches  scheduled  to  take 
place  there  during  the  next  month  or  two. 

Captain  William  H.  Tobin  and  Mrs.  Tobin  will 
leave  shortly  for  Fort  Howard,  Maryland,  where 
Captain  Tobin  will  be  stationed  for  the  next  two 
years. 

Captain  T.  C.  Barker  and  Mrs.  Barker  are  the 
guests  of  Captain  Paul  Chamberlain  and  Mrs. 
Chamberlain  at  their  home  at  Mare  Island. 

Captain  Louis  Ancrum,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Ancrum  are  the  guests  of  Major  Frederick  Brad- 
man  and  Mrs.  Bradman  at  their  home  in  Vallejo. 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Ancrum  are  en  route  from  An- 
rapolis  to  San  Diego,  where  they  will  be  sta- 
tioned  for  the   present. 

Major  Thomas  Q.  Ashburn  and  Mrs.  Ashburn 
arrived  recently  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  where 
they  have  been  stationed  for  the  past  two  years. 
They  have  been  ordered  to  an  Eastern  post,  but 
will  visit    friends   here  before  leaving. 

Lieutenant  Henry  Luckel  and  Mrs.  Luckel  will 
leave  shortly  for  Bremerton,  where  they  will  re- 
main for  the  next  few  months.  Lieutenant 
Luckell  will  be  attached  to  the  U.  S.  S.  West  Vir- 
ginia, which  is  in  reserve  in  the  northern  navy 
yard. 


of    the    Hotel    St.    Francis,    for    which    $1    ad- 
mission  will  be  charged. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  B.  King  are  being  con- 
gratulated on  the  birth  of  a  daughter. 


Benefit  for  Blind  Soldiers. 

The  cafe  chantant  under  promotion  by  Mrs. 
Henry  T.  Scott  and  Mrs.  Reginald  Brooke, 
planned  for  the  evening  of  February  4th  at 
the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  promises  to  be  an  oc- 
casion of  unusual  attractiveness.  The  ad- 
vance sale  of  boxes  has  been  large  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  entertainment  will  be  popu- 
larly attended.  The  hope  of  the  ladies  in 
charge  of  the  entertainment  is  that  it  will 
yield  a  notable  contribution  to  the  funds 
which  go  to  support  the  movement  in  Eng- 
land for  the  benefit  of  soldiers  blinded  in 
the  trenches.  The  need  is  very  great.  Some 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  men  rendered  in- 
capable of  ordinary  occupations  by  the  hard- 
ships of  war  must  be  taught  new  means  of 
occupation  and  livelihood.  No  more  worthy 
appeal  has  been  made  in  recent  times  to  the 
generosity  of  the  San  Francisco  public. 

The  fund  in  whose  behalf  this  entertain- 
ment is  planned  is  designed,  not  for  the  Eng- 
lish alone,  but  for  the  blind  of  all  the  Allied 
forces. 
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Fruit  and  Flower  Mission, 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco 
Fruit  and  Flower  Mission  was  held  Wednes- 
day, January  12th.  Reports  were  read  show- 
ing that  the  work  of  the  mission  had  ma- 
terially increased  during  the  past  year.  The 
members  expressed  keenest  appreciation  of 
the  generous  assistance  given  them  by  con- 
tributing friends,  whose  cooperation  enables 
them  to  carry  on  the  work  and  care  of  the 
needy  sick.  The  following  officers  and  di- 
rectors were  elected:  President,  Miss  Elsie 
Hess ;  vice-president,  Miss  Helen  E.  Gibbs ; 
second  vice-president,  Mrs.  F.  Mandelbaum ; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Laurence  Strausburger ;  cor- 
responding secretary,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Eppinger ; 
recording  secretary,  Miss  Miriam  K.  Wallis  ; 
directors,  Miss  Virginia  Gibbs,  Miss  Belle 
Armer,  Miss  S.  E.  Johnson,  Miss  Sarita  Hen- 
derson, Miss  Hannah  L.  Leszyinsky. 


An  Appeal. 
Wanted  immediately  for  the  hospitals  in 
France,  old  or  new  sheets,  pillow-cases,  pil- 
lows, towels,  blankets,  bedspreads,  old  linen 
of  any  description,  and  pajamas.  Notify  the 
American  Fund  for  French  Wounded,  No.  334 
Sutter  Street,  telephone  Kearny  5S7S,  when 
your  bundles  are  ready  and  our  motors  will 
call  for  them.  Also  volunteer  workers  to 
make  surgical  dressings  and  pajamas.  Ma- 
terial and  instruction  given  free  at  our  work- 
rooms, 334  Sutter  Street.  Open  daily  from 
10    a.   m.   to    10   p.    m. 

Cecelia  Casserly, 
Chairman  American  Fund  for  French 
Wounded. 

Benefit  for  Charity. 
The  annual  benefit  for  the  Recreation  Club 
for  Girls  Who  Work,  507  Harrison  Street, 
will  take  place  on  Monday  evening,  February 
14th.  The  directors  of  this  organization  have 
secured  the  Cort  Theatre  for  that  evening, 
and  will  charge  $1  more  for  tickets  than  the 
regular  price.  The  play  is  "The  Only  Girl," 
a  musical  comedy  by  Victor  Herbert  and 
Henry  Blossom,  Jr.,  which  met  with  the  great- 
est possible  success  in  the  East  and  will  be 
seen  here  for  the  first  time.  After  the  theatre 
there  will  be  a  souper  dansant  in  the  ballroom 


MISS  HARTRIDGE'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Beautiful  country  placp.    Residence  modern  in 
every  respect.     Large  Recitation  Hall,  distinct 
from  Residence.     Fully   equipped    gymnasium. 
Outdoor  sports  under  Physical  Director.    Advan- 
tages of  New  York  City  available  for  older  girls. 
College  Preparatory  and  General  Course.     Certi- 
ficate admits  to  Smith,  Yassar,  and  Wellesley. 
Emelyn  B.  Haktridgk,  A.  B  ,  Principal. 
Oakwood,  Plaikfield,  New  Jersey, 
(50  minutes  from  New  York.; 


In  Germany  the  singing  of  a  hymn  is  prob- 
ably more  frequent  than  in  any  other  country. 
There  are  at  least  100,000  German  hymns ; 
10,000  have  passed  into  German  hymn  books 
and  about  1000  are  regarded  as  classics  by  the 
German  critics.  The  English  have  borrowed 
largely  from  them  in  this  respect,  and  indeed, 
until  the  modern  revival  of  the  translation  of 
hymns  from  the  Latin  and  other  languages 
Germany  was  almost  the  only  source  from 
which  hymns  other  than  British  were  taken 
for  the  English  hymn  books.  Luther  wrote 
a  large  number  marked  by  rugged  and  in- 
tense power,  and  other  writers  well  known  in 
England  are  Rickart,  Von  Lowenstern,  Frey- 
linghausen,  and  the  Moravian  Count  Zinzen- 
dorf. 
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We  solicit  a  visit  from  Argonaut  readers 


207  POWELL  STREET 

Phone  Douglas  2310 
Same  building  as  Argonaut  office 


Typical  of  California 

Palace  Hotel 

Since  1875 

The  Historic  Hotel  of  San  Francisco 

NEW  MANAGEMENT  NEW  POLICY 

European  Plan  Only 
Rates  from  $2  per  day  upward 

FAIRMONT  HOTEL 

The  Most  Superbly  Situated  Hotel 
in  the  World 

Under  Same  Management 
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CLUB  ROOM  SPECIAL 

A  BUSY  MAN'S  LUNCHEON 

Beginning 
JANUARY  10th,  1916 

SO  CENTS 

Service  from  11:30  to  2:00 
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January  22,  1916. 
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THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 

The  Associated  Charities  of  San  Francisco 
elected  the  following  officers  at  their  annual 
meeting:  President,  Oscar  K.  Cushing;  vice- 
presidents,  Selah  Chamberlain  and  Joseph  S. 
Tobin ;  treasurer,  S.  W.  Levy ;  secretary, 
Mrs.  Joseph  SIoss.  The  officers  are  the  di- 
rectors of  the  association. 


Mrs.  Pelham  Warren  Ames  died,  after  an 
illness  of  some  duration,  on  Friday,  January 
15th,  at  her  residence  on  Pacific  Avenue. 
Mrs.  Ames  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Mr. 
Pelham  W.  Ames,  and  four  children — Mrs. 
Robert  W.  Wood,  Mrs.  Alice  Ames  Robbins, 
Worthington  Ames,  and  Alden  Ames. 


The  Union  Iron  Works  has  signed  con- 
tracts for  the  construction  of  two  large 
steamers.  The  vessels  will  be  oil  tankers  and 
the  contract  was  let  by  Henry  Lund,  acting, 
it  is  said,  for  a  Norwegian  concern.  They 
will  be  of  SO.OOO-barrel  capacity  and  will  be 
of  the  same  type  as  those  being  built  at  the 
Union  Iron  Works  for  the  Union  Oil  Com- 
pany. The  demand  for  ships  has  caused  a 
general  rise  in  the  price,  and  the  Norwegian 
firms  will  pay  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,000,- 
000  for  each  vessel. 


There  was  a  total  increase  of  trade  between 
San  Francisco  and  Australia  during  the  year 
just  passed  of  $10,671,665,  according  to  the 
report  received  by  Niel  Nielsen,  trade  com- 
missioner for  New  South  Wales,  Australia, 
from  J.  O.  Davis,  collector  of  the  port  for 
San  Francisco.  The  report  shows  that  the 
total  exports  to  Australia  from  this  port  for 
1914  were  $6,097,675,  and  in  1915  were  $9,- 
965,940,  an  increase  of  $3,S6S,265.  The  im- 
ports here  from  Australia  in  1914  totaled 
$2,625,320,  and  for  1915  $9,428,720,  an  in- 
crease  of   $6,803,400. 


The  funeral  services  of  the  late  Charles 
Alston  Pringle,  who  was  slain  by  Mexican 
bandits  at  Santa  Ysabel,  Mexico,  were  held 
at  Grace  Cathedral,  California  and  Taylor 
Streets,  on  Monday  afternoon.  The  services, 
which  were  simple  and  impressive,  were  con- 
ducted by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Montgomery  of 
Menlo  Park.  The  pall-bearers  were  Stanley 
Moore,  Arthur  Chesebrough,  William  de 
Fremery,  D wight  Hutchinson,  Roy  McCabe, 
Burling  Tucker,  Bernard  Ransome,  and  Harry 
Bates.  

The  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  is  preparing 
for  the  construction  of  "No.  44,"  which  is 
to  be  one  of  the  two  largest  warships  of  the 
dreadnought  type  ever  built.  Congress  has 
voted  $500,000  for  necessary  changes  in  the 
yard  to  accommodate  a  warship  of  such  di- 
mensions. Naval  Constructor  H.  M.  Gleason 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  "No. 
44."  It  is  estimated  that  4500  men  will  be 
constantly  employed  for  eighteen  months  in 
the  building  of  the  dreadnought. 


The  sale  at  Sacramento  of  $200,000  worth 
of  state  bonds  makes  it  possible  to  start  work 
on  the  erection  of  the  state  building  in  the 
San  Francisco  Civic  Centre.  The  bonds  sold 
were  a  part  of  the  $1,000,000  voted  by  the 
state  for  a  building  in  the  Civic  Centre  to 
house  the  various  state  departments  at  present 
scattered  about  the  city.  The  bonds  sold  are 
deemed  sufficient  to  cover  the  contracts  for 
excavation,  foundation,  and  possibly  the  steel 
work.  It  is  probable  that  the  work  of  de- 
signing the  building  will  be  thrown  open  to 
competition.  

The  property  at  the  corner  of  Jackson  and 
Franklin  Streets  and  on  Pacific  Avenue,  be- 
longing to  the  late  Mrs.  John  D.  Fry,  has 
been  sold  to  Herman  H.  Helbush,  a  real  es- 
tate operator,  for  $140,000.  It  is  reported 
that  the  intention  of  the  new  owner  is  to  tear 
down  the  old  mansion  now  standing  on  the 
lot  and  to  subdivide  the  property  for  resi- 
dence building.  

Dr.  Morris  Herzstein  has  presented  two 
statues  to  the  Golden  Gate  Park  Museum. 
One  is  the  life-size  figure  in  Carrara  marble 
of  "Cleopatra"  by  the  celebrated  Italian 
sculptor,  Rafaello  Romanelli,  and  the  other  is 
the  "Flying  Mercury"  in  bronze,  reproduced 
by  Chiurazzi  of  Naples  from  the  original  by 
Giovanni  Bologne  in  the  Bargello  Museum  at 
Florence.  

The  San  Francisco  branch  of  the  state  mo- 
tor vehicle  department  will  be  opened  in  the 
Ferry  building  next  Monday.  A  special 
deputy  will  be  in  charge  of  the  office  and 
automobile  owners  will  be  able  to  obtain  their 
number  plates  immediately,  thus  avoiding  the 
delay  occasioned  in  the  past  by  the  necessity 
of   sending   their   applications   to    Sacramento. 


Mrs.  John  D.  Fry  died  on  Sunday  morning 
at  her  home  in  the  Carlton  Apartments.  Mrs. 
Fry  was  born  in  Carrolton,  Illinois,  in 
1826.  She  was  first  married  to  Dr.  Hay, 
uncle  of  John  Hay,  who  was  private  secretary 
to  President  Lincoln  and  later  Secretary  of 
State.      In   1866   she  was  married  to  John   D. 


Fry,  who  had  crossed  the  plains  in  1849  with 
the  late  Senator  William  E.  Sharon.  Mrs.  Fry 
was  well  known  for  her  philanthropy  and 
gave  much  of  both  time  and  money  to  the 
cause  of  charity.  In  early  days  her  home  at 
Jackson  and  Franklin  Streets  was  the  scene 
of  the  most  brilliant  social  functions  given  in 
this  city.  Mrs.  Fry  is  survived  by  a  son, 
Colonel  Robert  D.  Fry,  and  a  grandson, 
Robert   Douglas  Fry,  Jr. 


Mrs.  Lovell  White  died  on  Tuesday  last  at 
her  home  on  Sacramento  Street,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  several  months'  duration.  Mrs. 
White,  who  for  many  years  was  a  leading 
figure  in  the  social,  club,  and  civic  life  of  San 
Francisco,  was  the  widow  of  Lovell  White, 
for  many  years  president  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Savings  Union.  She  is  survived  by  a 
son,  Ralston  White,  who  resides  in  Mill 
Valley.  

The  state  labor  commission  has  found  the 
number  of  unemployed  in  the  city  so  great  as 
to  necessitate  the  taking  of  immediate  steps 
for  relief  of  the  situation.  The  commission 
will  open  two  public  employment  bureaus  be- 
fore February  1st.  One  for  men  will  be  lo- 
cated at  932  Mission  Street,  and  the  other, 
for  women,  will  be  in  the  Pacific  building. 
C.  B.  Sexton  is  head  of  the  new  department. 


Directors  of  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  line 
have  voted  $18,550,000  for  a  shipbuilding 
yard  and  seven  new  transpacific  steamers. 
Of  the  new  ships,  two  of  them  will  be  the 
largest  on  the  Pacific,  having  a  displacement 
of  25,000  tons  each  and  a  passenger  capacity 
of  1000.  They  will  be  of  the  Manchuria  and 
Mongolia  type,  recently  sold  by  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company,  and  will  run  be- 
tween the  Orient  and  San  Francisco.  News 
of  this  enterprise  was  brought  by  the  Mat- 
sonia,  which  arrived  in  this  port  on  Tuesday 
from  Honolulu,  where  the  information  was  re- 
ceived by  cable.  The  company's  new  ship- 
yard will  build  all  of  the  steamers  and  will 
be  located  either  at  Yokohama  or  at  Shi- 
monoseki.  The  five  smaller  steamers  will  be 
of  10,000  tons  each  and  will  operate  in  the, 
San  Francisco,  South  America,  Orient  trade 
of  the  company.  Bonds  for  the  entire  enter- 
prise will  be  issued  in  Japan. 


For  a  trial  period  of  thirty  or  sixty  days 
every  other  car  of  the  Union  Street  line  is  to 
be  diverted  and  sent  through  the  Stockton 
Street  tunnel  into  the  downtown  shopping 
district.  The  other  cars  of  this  line  will 
continue   operating  direct  to   the   Ferries.- 


POST-EXPOSITION  NOTES. 


The  San  Francisco  Art  Association  is  pre- 
paring to  publish  "A  Brief  Guide  to  the 
Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  Post-Exposition  Period." 
The  book  is  being  compiled  by  Michael  Wil- 
liams, who  was  responsible  for  the  official 
"Brief  Guide  to  the  Department  of  Fine 
Arts,"  22,000  copies  of  which  were  sold  dur- 
ing the  last  four  months  of  the  Exposition. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  copy  will  be  charged  for 
the  book  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  will 
be  applied  to  the  funds  of  the  Art  Associa- 
tion, which  has  pledged  itself  to  the  work  of 
building  up  a  permanent  museum  of  art  in 
San  Francisco.         

An  exposition  employment  bureau  planned 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  employment  for 
former  Exposition  employees  who  desire  to 
use  its  cooperation  has  been  opened  in  the 
Service  building.  The  bureau  is  actively  con- 
cerned in  helping  former  workers  at  the  Ex- 
position whose  efficiency  has  won  unstinted 
praise  from  President  C.  C.  Moore  and  the 
directors.  

Collector  of  Customs  J.  O.  Davis  has  been 
cilled  upon  by  the  Treasury  Department  to 
give  a  list  and  description  of  the  jewels  which 
decorated  the  Tower  of  Jewels  at  the  Expo- 
sition, a  bill  having  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gress asking  that  the  jewels  brought  into  Lhis 
country  from  Austria  be  admitted  free  of 
duty.  When  the  ornaments  were  brought  here 
they  were  valued  at  $43,000  and  a  duty  of 
$12,000  was  imposed  on  them.  It  is  said  that 
owing  to  the  war  in  Europe  the  value  of  the 
gems  has  increased  fully  50  per  cent. 


Sir  Henry  Lucy  in  "Sixty  Years  in  the 
Wilderness"  speaks  of  a  thoughtful  and  prett> 
custom  which  dates  from  the  wedding  of 
Queen  Victoria.  A  sprig  of  the  myrtle  which 
formed  part  of  the  royal  bride's  wreath  was 
carefully  cultured  and  in  due  time  planted 
out.  When  the  princess  royal  was  married 
sprigs  were  cut  for  her  bridal  wreath  from 
this  myrtle  tree.  The  princess,  following  her 
mother's  example,  had  one  of  the  sprigs  cared 
for  till  it  became  a  full-sized  tree,  which 
served  for  her  daughter-in-law's  wreath  at 
the  wedding  of  the  present  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many. The  custom  was  observed  on  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  all  other 
of  Queen  Victoria's  children  and  grandchil- 
dren. There  is  already,  as  the  result  of  this 
charming  custom,  the  making  of  a  grove  of 
myrtle  trees. 


Grand  Opera  Season  at  Cort  Soon. 

Alice  Nielsen  and  Alice  Gentle  as  the  fea- 
tured singers  of  a  grand  opera  season  arc 
nrmies  to  conjure  with,  but  the  claim  is  made 
thai  the  La  Scala  Grand  Opera  Company  will 
disclose  a  number  of  stars  of  the  first  water 
at  present  not  so  well  known  to  San  Fran- 
cisco when  that  organization  appears  at  the 
Cort  Theatre  for  its  two  weeks'  engagement 
beginning  January   30th. 

Prominent  among  those  expected  to  thrill 
local  music-lovers  is  Rosina  Zotti,  a  lyric  so- 
prano of  great  reputation  in  Italy,  and  the 
original  Zingari  in  the  opera  of  that  name 
when  the  Leoncovallo  work  was  put  on  at  the 
San  Carol  Theatre,  Naples. 

Lina  Rcggiani,  the  coloratura  soprano,  is 
another  artist  who  is  expected  to  score,  as  is 
Claude  Albright,  contralto,  whose  Kundry  in 
"Parsifal"'  was  the  sensation  of  the  Berlin 
opera. 

The  lyric  tenors  include  Giuseppe  Vogliotti, 
Mario  Rodclfi,  Ariside  Neri,  and  Gerlomano 
Ingar.  Giuseppe  Corallo,  the  leading  dra- 
matic tenor,  is  another  member  of  the  or- 
ganization of  which  it  is  particularly  proud. 
His  Don  Jose  in  "Carmen"  is  said  to  be  a 
noteworthy  singing  and  histrionic  achieve- 
ment. 

Marino  Aineto,  Bartolomeo  Dadone,  David 
Silva,  and  Gino  Santini  are  included  in  the 
list  of  baritones.  The  principal  basso,  Olinto 
Lombard),   is  well   known  here. 

The  company  numbers  134  persons,  includ- 
ing a  chorus  of  fifty.  There  will  be  an  or- 
chestra of  forty-five  under  the  guidance  of 
the  magnetic  Chevalier  Fulgenzio  Gucrrieri, 
the  "man  who  conducts  without  a  score." 
The  scenery  and  costumes  will  be   new. 

Following  is  the  repertory  for  the  first 
week :  Sunday,  January  30th,  "Mme.  Eut- 
terfly,"  featuring  Rosina  Zotti ;  Monday,  "La 
Boheme,"  featuring  Alice  Nielsen ;  Tuesday, 
"Carmen,"  featuring  Alice  Gentle ;  Wednes- 
day matinee,  "Mme.  Butterfly,"  featuring  Ro- 
sina Zotti ;  Wednesday  night,  "Rigoletto,"  fea- 
turing Alice  Nielsen ;  Thursday,  "Carmen," 
featuring  Alice  Gentle ;  Friday,  "Mme.  But- 
terfly," featuring  Rosina  Zotti ;  Saturday 
matinee,  "La  Boheme,"  featuring  Alice  Niel- 
sen ;  Saturday  night,  "II  Trovatore,"  with 
Gentle,  Zotti,  Corallo,  Dadone,  and  Lombardi. 


The  Berkeley  Musical  Association. 
The  Berkeley  Musical  Association's  third 
concert  of  the  sixth  season  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday  evening,  February  1st,  in  the  Har- 
mon Gymnasium.  The  artist  will  be  Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch,  the  eminent  Russian  pianist. 
There  will  be  no  reserved  seats.  The  doors 
will  be  open  at  8  p.  m.,  instead  of  7  :45.  The 
concert  is  to  begin  at  8:15  o'clock.  After 
that  time  the  doors  will  be  opened  only  be- 
tween numbers  on  the  programme.  Members 
unable  to  attend  may  desire  to  transfer  their 
tickets  to  friends  at  a  late  hour.  Such  tickets 
inclosed  in  envelopes  and  properly  addressed 
may  be  left  on  the  night  of  the  concert  at  the 
west  door  (nearest  Dana)  only  of  Harmon 
Gymnasium,  where  persons  for  whom  they 
are  intended  may  call  after  S  o'clock. 


Joseph  II,  Emperor  of  Germany,  half  in 
jest,  half  in  earnest,  suggested  this  as  an 
appropriate  inscription  for  his  tombstone : 
"Here  lies  Joseph,  unfortunate  in  all  his  un- 
dertakings.7' He  was  a  good  man,  with  ex- 
cellent intentions,  but  somehow  his  plans  al- 
most invariably  went  wrong.  "Be  good  and 
you  will  be  happy"  did  not  seem  to  apply  in 
his  case.  The  truth  is,  he  was  lacking  in 
judgment.  He  was  a  zealous  reformer,  and 
deeply  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  his  sub- 
jects; hut  he  went  about  it  in  the  wrong  way. 
He  tried  to  reform  people  with  a  hammer, 
and  totally  disregarded  their  feelings  in  the 
matter.  Many  of  them  did  not  even  know 
they  needed  reforming.  Joseph  had  about  as 
much  tact  as  a  runaway  horse  in  a  flower 
garden.  He  probably  did  not  know  it,  but  this 
lack  of  judgment  was  largely  the  cause  of  his 
being   "unfortunate    in    all   his   undertakings." 


The  Royalty  Theatre's  experiment  of  be- 
ginning its  performance  at  5  :30  is,  says  the 
London  Chronicle,  "a  return  toward  the  the- 
atrical hours  of  our  forefathers.  Cibber  has 
left  it  on  record  that  the  hour  of  starting  at 
the  time  of  the  Restoration  was  4  o'clock, 
and  Garrick  in  1741  ran  up  his  curtain  at  6. 
Six  was  still  the  hour  in  1812,  but  by  1824  the 
time  had  been  put  br.ck  to  7.  But  though  tlu- 
hour  has  changed,  enthusiasm  for  the  theatre 
has  remained  the  same,  for  Pepys  records  a 
full  house  patiently  waiting  as  early  as  1 
o'clock." 


The  remarkable  resonance  of  jade  is  a  pe- 
culiar quality,  which  gives  it  great  impor- 
tance in  Chinese  estimation  ;  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  '  singers'  chimes"  of  twenty- four 
different  pieces  and  tones  were  sometimes 
constructed.  Occasional  use  is  also  made  of 
the  natural  form  of  the  jade  bowlders,  which 
are  found  in  river  beds. 

Soph. — Did  you  see  that  movie  called 
"Vanity  Fair"?  Senior — Yes;  gosh,  it  would 
make   some   hook  ! — Kansas   City   Star. 


Rembrandt's  Portrait  of  His  Son. 
Rembrandt's  famous  "Picture  of  a  Boy"  is 
now  generally  admitted  to  be  that  of  his  son, 
Titus,  who  was  baptized  in  1641.  In  the  pic- 
ture he  is  supposed  to  be  in  his  ninth  year. 
Recently  the  sale  of  this  painting  was  an- 
nounced in  England  for  the  sum  of  $175,000. 
The  painting,  which  was  part  of  Lord  Spen- 
cer's collection  at  AHhorp,  is  described  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  collection  as  follows : 
The  canvas  which  measures  about  24  by  21 
inches,  belongs  to  about  the  year  1650.  Al- 
though it  is  neither  quite  finished  nor  signed, 
it  was  evidently  painted  when  the  master  was 
entering  upon  the  period  of  his  full  maturity. 
The  child  is  seen  at  half-length,  standing  and 
facing  the  spectator.  He  wears  a  gray 
doublet  with  a  white  collar  and  a  yellow  sash, 
and  a  red  and  a  white  feather  are  in  his 
black  cap.  He  has  gray-blue  eyes,  his  mouth 
is  slightly  opened,  and  he  has  long  fair  hair. 
A  bird  has  perched  on  his  left  shoulder.  As 
long  ago  as  1822  Didbin  in  his  "^des  Al- 
thorpianre"  described  this  picture  as  a  "Head 
of  a  Young  Man."  It  figured  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  collection  compiled  in  1851  as 
William  prince  of  Orange,  afterward  William 
III,  as  a  boy,  and  as  such  it  was  exhibited 
at  the  national  portrait  exhibition  of  1867. 
Possibly  that  title  may  have  been  invented 
in  1695,  when  William  III  honored  Lord  Sun- 
derland with  a  visit.  By  1898  the  identity 
of  the  boy  was  recognized  on  the  occasion 
of  its  exhibition  at  Amsterdam,  and  the  next 
year  it  was  one  of  the  works  of  Rembrandt 
shown  at  Burlington  house.  This  portrait  of 
Titus  is  probably  the  earliest  one  of  him  now 
extant.  The  signed  and  dated  portrait  of 
him  behind  a  writing  table,  in  the  collection 
of  Lord  Crawford  and  Balcarres  at  Haigh 
Hall,  was  executed  five  years  later,  as  also 
was  that  which  passed  from  the  Rudolph 
Kann  collection  into  that  of  the  late  B.  Alt- 
man  of  New  York.  As  one  critic  has  said,  it 
would*  seem  that  the  desolate  old  man  has 
poured  all  his  aching  love  into  this  task  of 
delineating  the  features  of  his  lost  Saskia's 
child.  The  boy  appears  again  at  Vienna,  in 
the  collection  of  Sir  George  Holford,  at  Dor- 
chester House,  at  the  Hermitage,  and,  as  is 
well  known,  at  the  Wallace  collection. 


Strange  things  men  have  done  in  the  name 
of  religion,  but  none  are  more  curious  than 
the  practices  of  the  Stylites,  sometimes  called 
Air  Martyrs,  but  usually  known  as  Pillar 
Saints.  The  founder  of  the  sect,  and  its  lnosi 
conspicuous  example,  was  a  shepherd  of 
Silicia  named  Simeon,  now  known  in  church 
history  as  St.  Simeon  Stylites.  With  the 
idea  of  gaining  the  favor  of  Heaven  and  at- 
taining saintship  on  earth  he  took  up  his 
resilience  on  a  pillar,  or  column,  said  to  have 
been  sixty  feet  high.  The  top  of  this  pillar 
was  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  was  in- 
closed by  an  iron  railing.  It  seems  incredible, 
but  he  is  said  to  have  lived  here  for  thirty 
years,  never  descending,  eating  very  sparingly 
of  food  sent  up  to  him,  always  standing  or 
bowing  iu  prayer,  and  exposed  to  all  kinds  of 
weather.  He  wore  the  skins  of  animals,  and 
always  kept  an  iron  band  about  his  neck. 
At  a  certain  hour  every  day  he  addressed 
those  gathered  at  the  foot  of  the  pillar,  ex- 
horting them  to  lives  of  holiness.  He  died 
on  top  of  his  pillar,  and  his  body  was  taken 
to  Antioch  and  buried  with  imposing  cere- 
monies. The  practice  of  this  extreme  form  of 
Christian  asceticism  was  taken  up  by  others, 
and  "Pillar  Saints"  became  quite  numerous 
in  Eastern  countries.  The  sect  did  not  en- 
tirely disappear  till  the  twelfth  century. 


For  a  long  time  after  pins  were  invented, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  they  were  used  only 
by  the  wealthy.  It  cost  so  much  to  manu- 
facture them  that  the  poor  and  even  the 
middle  classes  could  not  afford  them.  Each 
pin  was  made  by  filing  one  end  of  a  wire  of 
the  proper  length  to  a  point,  and  then  twist- 
ing a  piece  of  finer  wire  about  the  other  end. 
The  complete  process  is  said  to  have  involved 
about  thirteen  different  operations,  requiring 
as  many  different  persons.  In  1797  Timothy 
Harris  of  England  succeeded  in  making  the 
first  solid-headed  pin.  In  1824  an  American 
named  Wright  made  a  great  improvement 
over  Harris'  method,  and  in  1831  John  I. 
Howe  of  New  York  City  invented  a  machine 
Eor  making  pins  as  we  now  have  them.  At 
one  period,  when  pins  were  expensive  lux- 
uries, it  was  customary  to  give  a  young  lady 
a  certain  amount  on  her  marriage  for  "pin 
money."  The  custom  disappeared  long  ago, 
tut  the  term  "pin  money"  remains. 


The  death  of  George  Edwardes  recalls  how 
he  sold  "Dorothy"  for  a  song,  and  how  .: 
song — "Queen  of  My  Heart" — made  a  fortune 
for  the  piece.  The  death  of  Lewis  Waller 
recalls  the  case  of  "Monsieur  Beaucaire." 
That  play,  when  "tried  on  the  dog"  at  Liver- 
pool, was  a  dead  failure.  The  "dog's"  ver- 
dict was  wrong.  Produced  as  a  mere  stop- 
gap at  the  Comedy,  "Beaucaire"  proved  a 
i  i  and  instant  success.  It  ran  for  ^>me 
400  times,  and  had  the  crownin 
;i  roj  al  command  performance 
ham. 
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1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"She's  a  finished  musician,  don't  you 
think  ?"  "I  hope  so.  I  was  afraid  she  was 
going  to  sing  again." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"Poetry  is  an  ascent  to  the  heights." 
"That's  what  I  think.  Yet  when  you  start 
to  write  it  people  say  you  have  dropped  into 
verse." — Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

Self-Made  Host  (showing  his  pictures) — I 
don't  know  whether  it's  a  Lancia  or  a  Hol- 
bein. I  bought  a  motor-car  at  the  same  time 
and  got  the  tags  mixed. — Dallas  Mews. 

"Seth  Snuggles  says  you  are  another  Daniel 
Webster."  "Yes,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum, 
sourly.  "Seth  is  always  comparing  me  with 
somebody  who  is  dead." — Washington  Star. 

Grocer — The  honeymoon  is  over  in  the 
house  on  the  hill.  Assistant — How  do  you 
know?  Grocer — The  bride  has  just  'phoned 
in  an  order  for  onions. — Birmingham  Age- 
Herald. 

Detect  i-ve — I  caught  this  guy  picking 
pockets  in  Wall  Street.  Desk  Sergeant — 
Nutty,  eh  ?  Well,  lock  him  up  with  that  boob 
Riley  caught  looking  for  gold  nuggets  in  ash 
cans. — Puck. 

"In  the  old  days  the  main  element  of  a 
soldier  was  to  know  how  to  act  under  fire.'" 
"And  nowadays,  in  addition,  he  is  supposed 
to  know  how  to  act  under  water,  in  the  earth, 
and  without  air." — Puck. 

He — Are  you  superstitious  when  thirteen 
persons  sit  down  to  the  table  at  the  same 
time  ?  She — Well,  not  superstitious.,  but  I 
?m  sometimes  worried,  if  I  have  cooked  only 
enough  for  ten. — Kansas  City  Star. 

Calier — Marjorie,  if  you  drink  so  much  tea 
you  will  be  an  old  maid.  Marjorie — I  don't 
believe  that  at  alL  Mamma  drinks  lots  of 
tea  and  she's  been  married  twice  and  isn:t 
an  old  maid  yet. — Boston  Transcript. 

"Jack,  I  wish  you'd  come  to  see  me  occa- 
sionally." "'Why,  Vanessa,  I  thought  you 
were  engaged  to  Algernon  Fitz  whistle  ?" 
"No :  but  I  think  I  could  be  if  I  could  or- 
ganize a  little  brisk  competition." — Buffalo 
Courier. 

"I'm  trying  to  get  back  to  me  poor  old 
mother/'  whined  the  tramp.  "She  aint  seen 
me  face  for  ten  long  years."  "I  believe  you 
are  speaking  the  truth,"  muttered  the  old 
gentleman.  "Why  don't  you  wash  it?" — New 
York   Globe, 

Horse  Dealer — Well,  sir,  of  course  you 
must  take  the  'oss  or  leave  'im.  There  'e  is, 
with  all  'is  lump  erf  ections  hon  'is  'ead,  as 
the  poet  says.  Prospective  Customer — Ah, 
your  friend  the  poet  can't  have  looked  at  his 
legs. — Punch. 

Gruff  Policeman  (to  tipsy  old  party  who  is 
singing  in  the  car) — You  must  either  stop 
that  noise  or  accompany  me.  Tipsy  Old 
Party — Accompany  you?  Why,  certain!}-. 
Just  hum  a  tune  first ;  we  can  then  go  ahead 
together? — Nebraska  Awgwan. 

"Aw,"  said  the  Englishman,  "it  must  be 
most  unpleasant  for  you  Americans  to  be  gov- 
erned by  persons  whom  you  wouldn't  awsk  to 
dinner."  "No  more  so,"  said  the  American 
girl,  "than  for  you  to  be  governed  by  per- 
sons who  wouldn't  ask  you  to  dinner." — Har- 
vard Lampoon. 

"I  s'pose  John  is  still  takin'  life  easy?" 
said  the  woman  in  the  train.  "Yes,"  an- 
swered the  woman  who  was  carrying  a  bundle 
of  clothes.  "John  has  only  got  two  regrets 
in  life.  One  is  that  he  has  to  wake  up  and 
eat,  and  the  other  is  that  he  has  to  give  up 
estin'   to   sleep." — Boston   Globe. 

"Do  you  make  much  money  marrying 
eloping  couples,  squire  ?"  the  tobacco  drum- 
mer asked  old  Hudson  Hicks,  justice  of  the 
peace  at  Rainbow,  New  Jersey.  "Yes,  I  get 
§2  for  marrying  each  couple,  and  they  come 
in  such  darned  haste  that  I  alius  fine  "em 
S10  more  fer  speedin'." — Judge. 

"Did  you  say  these  peas  were  from  your 
own  garden  ?"  asked  the  summer  boarder. 
"Yes,  siree,"  replied  the  farmer.  "Picked 
"era  myself  early  this  mornin'."  "Is  it  neces- 
sary to  shoot  them  when  you  pick  them  ?" 
inquired  the  boarder,  removing  a  piece  of 
solder  from  between  his  teeth. — Topeka  Jour- 
nal. 

"I  have  here,  sir,  a  compendium  of  useful 
knowledge."  "Does  that  book  contain  any 
information  that  will  help  me  in  my  busi- 
r.c;?  ?"  "Most  assuredly,  sir.  I  understand 
you  deal  in  trunks."  "Yes."  "Well,  there's 
a  chapter  on  crime  in  this  volume  that  gives 
full  details  of  all  the  trunk  mysteries  ever 
recorded." — Birmingham   Age-Herald. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Flipperley."  she  exclaimed,  soul- 
fully,  "have  you  ever  felt  a  dim.  uneasy  sense 
of  oppression  as  if  the  mere  weight  of  life 
were  a  burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne  by  the 
chained  spirit  panting  with  psychic  longing 
to  be  free?"  "I  invariably  have  such  a  feel- 
ing after  a  heavy  dinner,"  was  the  callous 
response  ;  "but  hitherto  I  have  attributed  it  to 
the  pudding." — New  York  Times. 


Not  Missed. 

"There  is  no  one,"  remarked  a  politician 
who  has  been  a  candidate  for  governor  of 
Missouri,  "who  can  take  the  wind  out  of  a 
fellow's  sails  so  effectually  as  an  old-time, 
leisurely  Missourian.     For  example: 

"After  a  twelve  years'  absence,  during 
which  I  had  graduated  at  the  university,  got 
my  name  in  the  paper  a  few  times  and 
bought  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  I  went  back 
to  the  little  old  country-  town  where  I  had 
been   a   'poor  but   ambitious   youth.' 

"I  expected  a  reception  committee  to  meet 
me,  but  it  did  not.  However,  seeing  the 
grandeur  of  my  new  clothes  and  stiff  hat, 
my  old  acquaintances  came  round  and  shook 
hands  quite  cordially — all  except  old  Bill  Mc- 
Clanahan,  who  kept  the  general  store.  Old 
Bill  sat  at  the  back  of  the  stove,  handy  to 
the  sawdust  box.  He  never  noticed  me ; 
didn't   even   glance   ray   way. 

"I  was  piqued,  angry,  in  fact  I  walked 
back  to   the   stove   and  got   right  in   front   of 


my   old  friend,   so   that  he  had  to   look  upon 
me  in  all  my  glory- 

"Slowly,  casually,  he  looked  up  from  un- 
der the  flap  of  his  old  white  hat,  and  re- 
marked : 

"  'Arthur,      you      been      away      somewhere, 
haven't   you?'  " — Youth's    Companion. 
■«»» 

As  the  subject  for  their  weekly  essay  the 
schoolmaster  asked  his  pupils  to  say  what 
they  would  do  if  they  had  $1,000,000.  At 
once  all  heads  were  bent,  save  one,  and  pens 
scratched  busily.  The  one  exception  was 
little  Willie.  He  calmly  sat  doing  nothing, 
twiddling  his  fingers  and  watching  the  flies 
on  the  ceiling.  At  the  end  of  the  time  the 
teacher  collected  the  papers  and  Willie  handed 
over  a  blank  sheet.  "How's  this,  Willie  ?" 
asked  the  teacher.  "Is  this  your  essay? 
Why,  all  the  others  have  written  at  least  two 
sheets,  while  you  do  nothing?"  "Well,"  re- 
plied Willie,  "that's  what  I  would  do  if  I 
were  a  millionaire." 
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A  New  Navy  Yard. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  California  is  in  a  fair 
way  to  get  a  second  navy  yard  and  that  at  least  the 
preliminary  legislation  will  probably  be  passed  by  the 
present  Congress.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  there  is 
the  usual  manceuvring  by  northern  and  southern  repre- 
sentatives to  secure  the  coveted  plum.  Stephens  of 
Los  Angeles  wants  a  commission  to  appoint  a  site  "on 
the  coast  of  California,"  by  which  he  means  the 
southern  coast.  The  Bay  congressmen  ask  that  the 
commission  be  limited  to  a  site  "on  San  Francisco 
Bay."  and  they  have  secured  an  opinion  from  Admiral 
Stanford  that  the  best  place  is  Yerba  Buena  Island — 
after  the  end  of  it  has  been  blasted  off.  We  may  rea- 
sonably wonder  if  any  other  country  in  the  world 
would  invite  or  tolerate  the  demands  of  laymen  on 
such  a  matter  as  this,  and  especially  the  demands  of 
laymen  who  are  single-eyed  for  local  interests  that 
have  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  defense  of  the  coun- 
try. Xo  doubt  the  naval  experts  will  be  graciously 
permitted    to    express    themselves,    but    whether    their 


opinions  will  ever  see  the  light  of  day  will  naturally 
depend  on  the  consonance  of  these  opinions  with  the 
views  of  Mr.  Daniels. 

As  an  example  of  the  local  interests  that  are  not 
only  indifferent  to  national  needs,  but  positively  antago- 
nistic to  them,  may  be  cited  the  behavior  of  certain 
congressmen  who  are  now  plaguing  the  military  au- 
thorities to  remove  troops  from  the  Mexican  frontier 
and  return  them  to  the  army  posts  in  the  interior. 
The  condition  of  Mexico  and  the  imperative  need  of  a 
strong  hand  apparently  matter  not  at  all  to  these 
patriots.  All  that  counts  is  the  financial  benefit  that 
may  accrue  to  their  own  districts. 


A  Prophecy  Fulfilled. 

Readers  of  the  Argonaut  may  be  reminded  that  in  its 
issue  of  October  15,  1910,  and  in  accord  with  its  cus- 
tom, it  addressed  itself  to  a  consideration  of  the  claims 
of  the  various  candidates  for  preference  at  the  general 
election  that  was  then  pending.  Among  these  candi- 
dates was  Judge  Lawlor,  who  aspired  to  a  seat  on  the 
Supreme  Bench,  and  the  Argonaut  did  not  hesitate  to 
express  its  opinion  that  Judge  Lawlor  was  wholly  un- 
suited  to  the  position,  and  that  he  had  neither  the 
character,  temperament,  nor  experience  for  the  highest 
judicial  honor  that  the  electorate  could  bestow.  That 
opinion  was  so  definite  and  emphatic,  it  has  been  so 
amply  justified  by  events,  that  it  may  here  be  re- 
stated after  a  lapse  of  five  years: 

Thus  Judge  Lawlor  reached  the  woolsack  through  two 
appointments.  In  his  brief  life  as  attorney-at-law  it  is  of 
record  that  he  assisted  in  the  trial  of  but  one  case.  That 
was  before  Judge  Bahrs.  The  action  was  civil.  A  principal 
had  sued  his  agent  for  money  which  the  agent  admittedly 
had  received.  The  agent's  defense  was  that  he  had  paid  over 
the  money.     *     *     * 

Judge  Lawlor  has  since  continuously  been  on  the  superior 
bench  of  this  city  and  county — always  in  the  criminal  depart- 
ment. So  far  as  known  he  has  never  in  his  life  tried  a  civil 
action  at  law  or  in  equity  on  the  bench  or  at  the  bar.  Judges 
of  learning  and  lawyers  of  ability  never  seek  criminal  prac- 
tice. They  regard  criminal  law  as  a  necessary  but  extremely 
narrow  and  unpleasant  alleyway  to  be  avoided  if  possible, 
but  if  not,  only  to  be  hurried  through  to  enter  the  broad 
fields  and  wide  domain  of  civil  jurisprudence.  That  Judge 
Lawlor  has  limited  his  activities  during  all  these  years  to  a 
criminal  department  should  not  be  charged  to  a  longing  for 
the  spotlight  which  some  horrid,  degenerate  tragedy  may  bring 
to  a  criminal  judge,  but  rather  to  a  consciousness  of  his 
inability  to  grapple  judicially  with  any  other  of  the  law's 
multitudinous  phases. 

In  1904,  by  constitutional  amendment,  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals was  created  to  relieve  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
pressure  of  its  work.  Jurisdiction  over  all  criminal  cases, 
except  cases  punishable  by  death,  was  vested  in  the  Court 
of  Appeals.  So  that  since  1904  the  Supreme  Court  considers 
no  criminal  matters  except  capital  cases  and  offenses  which 
it  may  entertain  on  rehearing  from  the  Court  of  Appeals  to 
correct  that  court's   errors. 

There  are  three  criminal  departments  of  the  superior 
court  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  over  one  of 
which  Judge  Lawlor  presides.  Since  its  existence,  eighteen 
criminal  cases  arising  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco have  been  reversed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Of  these 
eighteen  reversals,  eleven  have  been  of  Judge  Lawlor's  cases, 
the  other  seven  being  divided  between  the  other  two  depart- 
ments. Thus  Judge  Lawlor's  reversals  exceed  by  more  than 
half  the  combined  reversals  of  the  other  two  criminal  depart- 
ments. 

The  questions  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  state  is 
called  upon  to  decide  are  multitudinous  iu  variety  and  com- 
plexity. They  are  complex  because  if  they  were  not  de- 
batable intelligent  lawyers  would  not  waste  time  in  taking 
them  up  for  review.  They  are  various  not  alone  because  they 
range  over  the  great  fields  of  actions  on  contracts  and  for 
torts,  actions  for  all  forms  of  equitable  relief,  actions  for  con- 
struction of  wills  and  disposition  of  estates,  actions  se 
interpretation  of  new  and  complicated  statutes,  and  of  consti- 
tutional provisions,  but  also  because  the  Supreme  Court  of 
this  state  is  called  upon  to  pioneer  the  way  through  the  un- 
mapped territory  of  water  rights,  mining  rights,  oil  rights, 
and  kindred  rights  involving  problems  undreamed  of  at  com- 
mon law.  To  be  equipped  to  occupy  a  seat  on  that  bench, 
a  judge  must  possess  more  than  a  knowledge  of  the  written 
law,  essential  as  is  that  knowledge.  He  must  have  wisdom 
and  foresight  to  perceive  the  far-reaching  effects  which  may 


follow  any  given  construction  of  the  law.  As  to  the  criminal 
law.  the  state  has  wisely  relieved  the  court  of  its  considera- 
tion, except  in  capital  cases,  saving  the  time  of  its  members 
lor  more  intricate  and  important  labors.  What  shall  be  said 
of  a  candidate  for  that  bench  who  knows  no  law  but  criminal 
law,  and  whose  knowledge  of  that  is  what  the  record  shows? 
In   charity,  nothing. 

Judge  Lawlor  was  defeated  at  the  election  of  1910. 
but  he  was  successful  at  the  following  election  of  191-1, 
and  by  a  majority  much  greater  than  that  of  Justice 
Angellotti  or  Justice  Shaw.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
tiiat  he  owed  his  success  to  the  action  of  the  newly  en- 
franchised women  voters,  who  by  some  mysterious 
working  of  the  feminine  mind  and  the  by  no  means 
mysterious  working  of  the  feminine  methods  secured 
the  triumph  of  a  candidate  who  was  supposed  to  repre- 
sent one  or  all  of  the  sacred  causes  then  in  vogue. 
There  were  "Women  Lawlor  clubs,"  and  "endless 
chains"  of  letters,  and  indeed  the  whole  electoral 
mechanism  with  which  time  has  made  us  familiar. 
Judge  Lawlor  was  distinctively  the  "women's  candi- 
date" for  the  Supreme  Bench,  and  if  at  the  time  they 
were  inclined  to  "point  with  pride"  to  their  success  it 
may  be  doubted  if  they  would  be  so  willing  to  do  so 
now.  Probably  they  have  forgotten  all  about  Justice 
Lawlor  by  this  time. 

We  have  now  had  one  full  year's  experience  of 
Justice  Lawlor,  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  the 
forebodings  of  the  Argonaut  have  been  justified.  Dur- 
ing his  year  of  office  the  Supreme  Court  has  handed 
down  364  opinions  and  decisions,  or  practically  one  a 
day,  and  of  these  Justice  Lawlor  has  contributed  only 
two.  If  other  members  of  the  court  had  been  similarly 
supine  or  incapable  the  total  labors  of  the  court  would 
be  represented  by  fourteen  decisions  and  opinions  in- 
stead of  364. 

But  it  may  be  said,  and  with  evident  truth,  that  legal 
causes  vary  greatly  in  magnitude  and  complexity. 
Some  are  comparatively  simple  and  free  from  intrica- 
cies, easily  and  rapidly  soluble,  while  others  present 
knotty  problems  that  demand  a  close  and  prolonged 
assiduity.  The  work  of  a  judge  is  not  to  be  measured 
arithmetically,  so  to  speak,  since  a  difficult  and  in- 
volved decision  may  demand  more  actual  labor  than  a 
dozen  other  cases  that  are  neither  difficult  nor  involved. 
May  it  not  be  that  the  two  cases  written  by  Justice 
Lawlor  were  of  so  profound  and  epoch-making  a  nature 
and  comprising  such  tremendous  and  far-reaching 
issues  that  they  actually  represent  a  volume  of  work 
over  which  a  year  of  office  has  been  well  spent? 

Fortunately  we  have  the  records  to  guide  ns.  We 
have  also  the  opinions  of  competent  lawyers  as  well  as 
the  common  sense  in  which  most  of  us  share.  Xow  the 
first  of  Justice  Lawlor's  cases  was  that  of  the  Estate 
of  Bainbridge,  known  to  the  records  as  49  Cal.  Dec. 
79.  It  seems  to  contain  nothing  complicated,  nothing 
liiat  is  nut  apparent  even  to  the  intelligent  layman. 
The  opinion  states  that  "the  appellant  relies  for  a  re- 
versal solely  on  the  ground  that  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  'the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be 
secured  to  all  and  remain  inviolate,'  the  trial  court  was 
without  power  to  set  aside  the  verdict  of  the  jury." 
There  seem  to  be  no  mighty  issues  involved  here,  nor 
excuse  for  the  midnight  oil.  This,  at  least,  can  hardly 
be  the  work  of  half  a  year. 

The  second  case  is  a  hardly  more  severe  strain  upon 
the  judicial  mind.  It  was  a  habeas  corpus  proceeding 
involving  the  drug  law  which  demands  a  license  from 
itinerant  drug  sellers.  The  details  of  the  matter  need 
hardly  be  stated  here,  since  they  are  commonplace 
enough,  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  case  was  argued 
on  January  4th  and  Justice  Lawlor's  opinion  was  not 
filed  until  the  last  day  of  September.  Certainly  it  was 
a  voluminous  document,  but  whatever  admiration  we 
may  feel  for  its  bulk  must  be  tempered  by  r' 
curring  opinion  of  Justice  Shaw,  who  said: 
nothing  in  this  case  requiring  elaborate  statem 
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longed  discussion,  or  the  citation  of  many  authorities. 
*  *  *  The  questions  presented  have  Jong  been  settled 
by  numerous  decisions  and  are  comparatively  simple 
and  easy  of  solution." 

And  so  these  two  cases  represent  the  year's  work  of 
a  justice  who  was  carried  into  office  on  a  wave  of  femi- 
nine "gush,"  not  because  he  was  an  able  lawyer — for 
he  obviously  was  not — but  presumably  because  lie  was 
in  favor,  or  pretended  to  be,  of  some  insignificance 
that  happened  at  the  moment  to  be  effervescing  in  the 
feminine  mind.  Justice  Lawlor  is  now  over  sixty 
years  of  age  and  therefore  he  is  hardly  likely  either 
to  grow  or  to  learn,  even  supposing  the  Supreme  Court 
to  be  the  proper  place  for  growth  and  education.  But 
we  may  still  ask  if  the  state  should  be  called  upon  to 
pay  $8000  a  year  to  Justice  Lawlor  and  $1500  a  year  to 
his  secretary  while  waiting  for  those  improbable  pro- 
cesses. The  record  itself  seems  to  be  a  sufficient  an- 
swer. . 

Dr.  Adler  on  Peace. 

A  breeze  of  refreshing  common  sense  about  this 
particular  war  and  about  war  in  general  comes  from 
Dr.  Felix  Adler  of  Xew  York,  and  it  may  be  said  in- 
cidentally but  appreciatively  that  Dr.  Adler  is  one  of 
the  few  men  in  public  life  from  whom  breezes  of  com- 
mon sense  ever  do  come. 

In  his  new  book,  "The  World  Crisis  and  Its  Mean- 
ing," Dr.  Adler  invites  us  to  face  the  fact  that  war 
will  never  be  abolished  by  emotionalism  nor  hysteria. 
It  will  remain  unaffected  by  campaigns,  appeals,  cru- 
sades, congresses,  letters  to  newspapers,  speeches,  or 
books.  The  Baroness  von  Suttner  wrote  a  volume  of 
impassioned  eloquence,  painting  in  lurid  colors  the 
horrors  of  battle,  the  tortures  of  the  wounded,  the 
miseries  of  the  survivors.  There  was  a  responsive 
thrill  and  then  the  whole  thing  was  forgotten.  Mr. 
Xorman  Angell  approached  the  problem  from  another 
point  of  view.  He  tried  to  show  that  nations  go  to 
war  for  financial  profit,  and  that  all  that  need  be  done 
was  to  prove  its  unremunerative  nature.  His  argu- 
ment was  admirable,  but  it  depended  on  a  major 
premise  hopelessly  and  demonstrably  false.  For  na- 
tions do  not  go  to  war  in  order  to  gain  wealth.  It 
would  be  as  intelligent  to  jump  into  the  water  in  order 
to  keep  dry.  War  is  always  a  financial  calamity,  and 
the  wicked  capitalists  who  are  supposed  by  the  feeble- 
minded to  promote  war  are  usually  the  chief  sufferers 
by  war.  And  so  the  world  unanimously  applauded  Mr. 
Angell  and  hastened  its  preparations  for  the  hostilities 
that  were  inevitable. 

The  value  of  Dr.  Adler's  contribution  is  to  be  found 
in  his  reminder  that  war  will  not  be  stopped  by  the 
collective  making  of  loud  noises  or  the  doing  of  spec- 
tacular and  pyrotechnic  feats.  Incantations  would  have 
just  about  the  same  worth.  War  will  be  stopped,  if  at 
all,  by  the  efforts  of  individuals  to  reform  their  own 
ideas  rather  than  by  coercive  assaults  on  the  ideas  of 
other  people.  Nothing  but  the  strenuous  attempt  by 
individuals,  on  themselves,  can  have  any  efficacy  at 
all,  and  this  will  certainly  prove  unwelcome  reading  to 
those  who  can  not  conceive  of  a  reform  movement 
that  is  not  clamorous  or  that  is  not  directed  against 
persons   other   than  themselves. 

But  Dr.  Adler  does  not  content  himself  with  gen- 
eralities. His  recommendations  have  both  point  and 
barb.  War.  he  says,  originates  in  national  antipathies 
and  prejudices,  and  these  are  made  up  of  personal  dis- 
likes and  aversions.  We  all  have  them.  One  man  feels 
a  repugnance  to  the  Japanese,  another  to  the  Russians, 
and  another  to  the  Turks.  There  are  others  who  affect 
to  despise  all  nations  except  their  own,  and  they  call  it 
patriotism.  These  are  the  makers  of  war,  breeders  of 
the  hates  that  end  in  battles.  They  are  guiltv  of  blood. 
no  matter  how  loud  their  pacifist  protestations. 

The  remedy,  says  Dr.  Adler,  is  obvious,  and  of 
course  it  is.  Contempt  for  other  nations  must  be  ex- 
tinguished by  an  individual  consideration  of  their 
virtues  and  by  such  a  study  of  other  nations  as  shall 
reveal  those  virtues.  It  is  not  possible  to  indict  a 
whole  people,  nor  to  characterize  a  whole  people  by  a 
sentence.  The  level  of  virtue  is  nearly  the  same 
throrghout  civilization,  although  it  may  vary  in  kind. 
If  we  wish  to  believe  that  the  Turks,  for  example,  are 
cruel — which  they  are  not — we  may  recognize  at  the 
san.i  time  that  their  hospitality  is  far  greater  than  our 
We  may  think  that  the  Russian  government  is 
aitocratic  without  forgetting  that  the  Russian  people 
ssentially  and  practically  democratic.    Virtues  and 


vices  are  fairly  evenly  divided  throughout  the  world. 
It  is  the  principle  of  nil  admirari  that  we  have  to 
avoid.  It  is  the  habit  of  condemnation  and  deprecia- 
tion that  culminates  in  war. 

Therefore,  says  Dr.  Adler,  let  there  be  an  individual 
searching  of  hearts  to  the  effect  that  national  preju- 
dices may  be  extirpated.  There  is  no  other  road  to 
peace.  Kindliness  is  the  antidote  to  hate,  and  the  only 
one,  and  kindliness  can  not  be  called  forth  by  treaties 
nor  congresses.  It  is  the  universal  solvent  of  national 
disputes  and  there  is  no  other. 


Pacifism  at  Home. 

If  the  advocates  of  pacifism  and  of  international  ar- 
bitration would  turn  their  attention  for  a  moment  to 
the  railroad  situation  in  America  they  might  learn  a 
much-needed  lesson  in  the  pugnacities  of  human  nature. 
It  seems  that  the  four  brotherhoods  of  railroad  men  are 
taking  a  referendum  on  the  propriety  of  a  national 
strike.  There  is  no  need  to  enter  into  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  grievances  and  demands  except  to  say  that  the 
men  ask  for  an  eight-hour  day  at  their  present  ten-hour 
wage,  and  that  they  are  apparently  willing  and  even  ! 
eager  to  plunge  the  nation  into  turmoil  in  order  to  get 
it.  The  equities  of  the  quarrel  will  doubtless  be  fully 
canvassed  after  it  is  too  late  to  adjust  them,  but  in  the 
meantime  there  is  another  consideration  that  lias  a  j 
much  wider  significance  than  even  a  wage  scale. 

And  this  is  the  fact  that  the  men  not  only  refuse 
arbitration,  but  repudiate  it  in  principle  and  in  practice. 
The  sentiment,  we  are  told,  is  "strike  first  and  parley 
aftenvard."  Xot  only  are  they  determined  upon  war, 
but  "they  have  now-  decided  that  their  only  hope  is  lo 
strike  before  submitting  their  demands  to  the  seemingly 
inevitable  board  of  arbitration.'"  Elsewhere  we  have  a 
reported  interview-  with  Timothy  Shea  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Firemen  and  Enginemen,  and  Mr.  Shea  says : 
"I  don't  think  there  will  be  any-  arbitration  this  time. 
I  think  all  the  arguments  will  follow  the  strike  order, 
not  precede  and  delay  it."  The  men,  says  Mr.  Shea, 
have  had  enough  of  arbitration,  which  has  often 
blocked  the  way  to  strikes.  Henceforth  there  shall  be 
no  attempt  at  mediation.  The  men  will  issue  their  ulti- 
matum and  if  it  is  rejected  there  will  be  war  to  the 
knife. 

Now  if  there  is  no  hope  for  domestic  arbitration,  if 
it  is  denounced  and  repudiated  by  the  largest  combina- 
tion of  workmen  in  America,  what  hope  is  there  to  | 
secure  its  adoption  among  nations  divided  by  race, 
language,  sentiment,  and  tradition?  And  if  we  are  un- 
able to  enforce  arbitration  among  our  own  citizens 
living  under  the  same  laws  and  presumably  inspired  by 
the  same  patriotism,  what  room  is  there  for  our  simu- 
lated indignation  because  the  widely  separated  peoples 
of  the  world  are  unable  to  compose  their  quarrels  ex- 
cept upon  the  battlefield?  To  listen  to  the  appeals  of 
the  pacifists  one  would  suppose  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  were  driven  into  conflict  only  by  a  sort  of  blind 
and  vicious  stupidity  from  which  we  ourselves  are 
exempt  and  from  which  it  is  our  sublime  duty  to  re- 
deem them.  And  at  the  same  time  we  are  guilty  of  a 
much  more  blind  and  vicious  stupidity  by  repudiating 
those  same  methods  of  conciliation,  and  not  because 
they  fail,  but  because  they  are  successful. 

Therefore  it  might  be  well  that  pacifism,  like 
charity,  should  begin  at  home.  Evidently  we  can 
supply  all  needed  opportunities  for  its  exercise  and  at 
the  same  time  learn  some  of  those  facts  of  human 
nature  of  which  we  are  now  so  unaware. 


An  Accusation. 
The  Argonaut  has  already  commented  upon  the  death 
of  General  Huerta,  and  there  need  be  no  disposition  to 
enlarge  upon  a  tragedy  that  is  now  final.  Xone  the  less 
we  are  reminded  of  some  vital  facts  by  a  statement  that 
has  been  issued  by  Huerta's  secretary  and  that  is  likely 
lo  take  its  place  on  this  latest  page  of  Mexican  history. 
The  statement  reads: 

When  he  was  President  of  Mexico  he  gave  all  guaranties  to 
Americans,  regardless  of  tie  many  difficulties  he  had  met 
with  in  his  administration. 

In  the  actual  moment  of  gravity  in  General  Huerta's  con- 
dition I  only  wish  to  state  regarding  the  unjust  and  cruel 
treatment  given  to  him  by  the  United  States  government  that 
the  treatment  is  responsible  for  his  present  condition. 

In  this  country  he  was  thrown  into  jail  like  a  common 
criminal  and  his  health  was  completely  broken  down,  causing 
his  death. 

That  Huerta  not  only  gave  guaranties  to  Americans, 
but  compelled  their  observance,  is  a  matter  of  record. 


When  he  arrived  in  New  York  last  April  he  said:  "I 
appeal  to  the  testimony  of  the  Spanish,  German, 
French,  and  English  colonies,  and  particularly  to  the 
important  American  colony  resident  in  Mexico.  They 
will  and  do  confirm  what  I  say.  Xobody  can  ever  name 
a  single  foreigner  who  has  suffered  directly  or  indi- 
rectly from  my  government." 

Safety  for  Americans  continued  so  long  as  Huerta 
was  President  of  Mexico  and  it  disappeared  with  him. 
Americans  were  being  shot  down  like  coyotes  while 
Huerta  was  dying,  and  those  Americans  would  probably 
be  alive  today  if  there  had  been  a  single  spark  of 
statesmanship  in  our  Mexican  policies.  It  is  not  pleas- 
ant to  remember  these  things  or  to  record  them,  but  it 
may  be  profitable  unless  experience  has  lost  its  edu- 
cative value.  


Muddled  Finance. 

The  present  system  of  national  finance  is  allowed  to 
continue  only  because  the  great  mass  of  citizens  are 
unaware  that  it  is  always  inept  and  usually  stealthy 
At  the  present  moment  it  seems  to  be  both.  The  usual 
book  of  estimates  was  presented  at  the  opening  of  the 
present  Congress,  and  this  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
money  needs  of  the  various  departments.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  does  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  represents  what 
the  various  departments  wish  the  country  to  believe- 
a  very  different  matter.  It  establishes  a  sort  of 
official  record  for  the  beguilement  of  the  public,  and 
the  deficiencies  are  then  made  up  by  supplemental  votes 
of  which  no  one  takes  any  notice. 

But  confusion  has  been  made  worse  confounded  in 
the  present  Congress.  In  addition  to  the  usual  furtive 
concealments,  there  is  a  vague  uncertainty  as  to  what 
the  country  will  actually  demand,  and  insist  upo 
having,  in  the  way  of  Preparedness.  Officials  and  ex- 
perts have  their  own  views  upon  the  matter,  and  are 
by  no  means  slow  to  express  them.  But  their  accom- 
plishment w-ould  be  costly,  and  so  the  executive  mind 
wavers  between  a  desire  for  meritorious  economies 
and  a  fear  lest  they  shall  be  accused  of  leaving  the 
country  naked  to  its  enemies.  The  official  mind  having 
no  policy  of  its  own  in  regard  to  armaments  and  no 
definite  intentions,  prefers  to  wait  until  the  sessio 
develops  so  as  to  adjust  its  demands,  not  so  much  to 
the  needs  of  the  country  as  to  the  temper  that  may 
happen  to  prevail. 

Secretary  McAdoo  is  the  official  who  prepares  the 
book  of  estimates  on  data  presented  to  him  by  the  other 
departments.  In  his  annual  report  and  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  coast  guard  service  we  are  told  of  th 
immediate  and  pressing  need  for  two  new  coast  guard 
cutters.  Possibly  the  need  is  a  real  one,  but  if  Mr. 
McAdoo  believes  that  it  is  a  real  one,  why  is  it  nol 
included  in  his  book  of  estimates?  No  mention  of  it  i: 
made  in  the  one  place  where  it  should  be  mentioned 
but  it  finds  a  place  in  a  supplemental  bill.  Presumably 
the  estimates  are  intended  to  please  the  economists  and 
the  supplemental  bills  to  gratify  the  spendthrifts. 

But  the  case  of  the  Navy  Department  is  still  more 
remarkable.  Last  March  Congress  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  two  new  battleships  of  the  dreadnought 
class.  The  usual  bids  were  opened,  but  Mr.  Daniels, 
relentlessly  pursuing  his  whim,  insisted  on  awarding 
the  construction  to  navy  yards,  and  so  one  of  the  ships 
went  to  Mare  Island  and  the  other  to  Brooklyn.  But 
the  New  York  accommodation  was  fully  occupied  by 
the  battleship  California,  begun  only  four  months  ago, 
and  it  takes  eighteen  months  to  complete  a  ship  of  this 
kind.  At  Mare  Island  the  only  available  space  is  filled 
by  two  supply  ships  still  a  long  way  from  completion, 
and  even  if  these  ships  were  out  of  the  way  the  yard 
would  still  be  inadequate  without  an  expenditure  of 
at  least  $115,000  for  alterations  and  a  delay  of  six 
months.  Another  and  later  estimate  for  the  altera- 
tions demanded  $600,000,  and  yet  no  financial  provision 
whatsoever  was  made  for  this  sum.  It  is  urged  in 
defense  of  this  slovenly  proceeding  that  Mr.  Daniels 
expected  to  economize  on  the  construction  of  the  ves- 
sels and  to  use  the  surplus  for  the  alterations  to  the 
yard,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  money  voted  for  ship- 
building can  not  be  diverted  to  any  other  purpose. 
And  so  Congress  is  presented  with  another  supple- 
mental bill  authorizing  the  diversion  of  $600,000  from 
the  ship-building  programme  in  order  to  pay  for  the 
dock  improvement,  and  probably  the  last  scene  in  this 
comedy  of  errors  will  be  the  discovery  that,  after  all, 
the  money  will  be  needed  for  the  ships. 

Still  another  example  of  muddle,  or  stealth,  or  both, 
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is  furnished  by  Secretary  Lane,  who  appears  in  the 
estimates  as  needing  $8,000,000  for  construction  work 
on  the  Alaskan  railroad  and  who  then  makes  a  further 
appearance  among  the  deficiency  appropriations  for 
$2,000,000  more  to  be  expended  before  June  30th. 
Surely  these  needs  were  ascertainable  before  the  esti- 
mates were  framed.  If  so,  then  why  were  they  not 
included?  If  not,  then  why  not?  Or  is  this  division 
a  mere  expedient  to  let  the  public  down  easily? 

A  national  budget  would  of  course  go  far  to  dis- 
■  courage  this  shiftless  financiering,  but  a  national  budget 
we  are  hardly  likely  to  get  until  the  public  insists  upon 
it.  There  are  too  many  people  who  profit  politically 
by  these  vague  obscurities  to  justify  a  hope  of  their 
speedy  abolition. 

Editorial  Notes. 
Both  amusing  and  saddening  are  the  results  of  a 
general  knowledge  examination  recently  held  at  Bow- 
doin,  Williams,  and  New  York  universities.  One  would 
suppose  that  young  men  everywhere  would  be  interested 
in  war,  but  evidently  we  must  revise  our  opinions  of 
the  rising  generation.  For  these  particular  young  men 
— at  least  four-fifths  of  them — did  not  know  that  Sa- 
loniki  was  in  Greece.  Many  of  them  believed  that  it 
was  in  Poland.  Most  of  them  were  of  opinion  that 
Winston  Churchill  was  prime  minister  of  England. 
Yenizelos  was  practically  unheard  of,  although  some 
of  the  students  hazarded  the  conjecture  that  he  was  a 
French  general,  while  others  inclined  to  the  view  that 
he  was  a  Mexican  rebel.  One  youthful  prodigy  be- 
lieved that  King  Augustus  was  the  ruler  of  Bulgaria, 
and  another  was  equally  sure  that  Victor  Emmanuel 
XXIX  presided  over  the  destinies  of  Italy.  The  ex- 
aminers must  surely  have  had  some  reasonable  doubts 
if  the  wisdom  of  the  world  would  be  largely  aug- 
mented from  these  particular  seats  of  learning  and 
culture.  

Mr.  Ford  has  at  least  learned  something  from  his 
European  trip,  and  this  in  itself  is  quite  remarkable, 
considering  Mr.  Ford's  natural  disabilities  and  the 
brevity  of  his  excursion.  He  says  he  is  now  conviuced 
that  it  is  the  people  who  want  war,  and  not  their  rulers, 
and  we  may  remind  ourselves  that  Professor  Ferrero 
said  the  same  thing  more  than  a  year  before  the  war 
.began.  Thus  do  we  live  and  learn — even  the  feeblest 
of  us.  Miss  Jane  Addams  is  another  crusader  who 
seems  to  have  added  to  her  stock  of  general  knowledge, 
useful  and  ornamental,  while  she  was  in  Europe.  She 
was  fully  persuaded  that  the  women  of  Europe  would 
rise  as  one  man,  so  to  speak,  to  "stop  the  war."  She 
discovered  that  the  women  were  worse  than  the  men  so 
tar  as  war  is  concerned,  and  this  of  course  was  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  to  the  whole  world  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  group  of  self-righteous  femi- 
nists who  assumed  that  their  sex  had  a  monopoly  of  the 

good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true. 

■  ■  ■  

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


The  Poor  Man's  Club. 
Editor  Argonaut  :  In  one  of  your  recent  issues  you  pub- 
lished an  editorial  on  the  question  of  what  can  be  substituted 
for  the  saloon  as  the  "poor  man's  club,"  a  place  where  a  man 
seeking  companionship  can  find  it,  with  a  warm  stove,  news- 
papers, etc.  It  has  been  my  doubtful  privilege  during  the 
last  two  years  to  see  the  inner  workings  of  the  country 
saloon  and  to  note  the  welcome  the  poor  man  gets  in  his 
club,  and  believe  me,  no  poor  man  is  welcome  in  any  saloon. 
The  saloon  requires  from  every  visitor  initiation  fee  and  dues, 
and  should  he  show  any  disinclination  to  pay  the  same  his 
departure  is  always  requested,  if  not  in  one  way  then  in 
another.  Should  the  Prohibitionists  frame  a  bill  abolishing 
the  saloon  even  without  offering  a  substitute  for  the  club  it 
would  undoubtedly  carry,  but  when  they  try  to  prohibit  claret 
on  one's  table,  liquors  on  the  sideboard,  or  alcoholic  beverages 
at  home,  according  to  the  individual  whim,  such  a  bill  will 
not  carry.  As  for  the  club  benefits,  we  have  in  our  little 
settlement  two  saloons  and  one  general  merchandise  store. 
The  saloons  are  habitually  frequented  only  by  cappers  and 
gamblers,  with  a  sprinkling  of  (generally  transient)  profes- 
sional thieves.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  proprietors  to  know 
till  pay  days  and  the  occasions  when  the  small  farmer  sells  a 
pig  or  a  steer,  etc.  The  farmer  passes  through  the  settlement 
with  bis  produce  on  his  wagon  on  his  way  to  the  buyer, 
Returning,  he  finds  the  saloon  man  standing  in  front  of  the 
saloon,  He  is  greeted  with  a  cheery  salutation.  He  stops  to 
tell  the  bartender  that  he  can  not  delay  his  return  home — he 
has  promised  his  wife,  the  cows  must  be  milked,  and  so  forth. 
He  is  invited  to  have  a  little  drink  "on  the  house"  before  he 
goes  home.  Any  possible  delay  is  scorned.  The  farmer  re- 
fuses, but  qualifies  his  refusal — he  might  take  a  little  sody. 
When  he  gets  inside  the  stove  is  warm,  the  drive  was  cold, 
the  phonograph  is  playing,  and  the  cappers  offer  him  a  quiet 
hut  warm  welcome.  He  is  then  asked,  "What  will  you  have? 
/  am  taking  a  little  gin  (water)  ;  my  first  drink  today." 
The  sody  remark  is  of  course  forgotten.  The  farmer  takes 
his  drink  and  starts  for  the  door,  feeling  like  a  pretty  mean 
fellow  for  not  reciprocating,  but  a  capper  by  this  time  is  at 
the  bar  voicing  his  desire  to  buy  Bill  something.  "Why,  I 
haven't  seen  Bill  for  a  month.  Say,  Bill,  do  you  remember 
that  time  you,"  etc.  Bill  has  his  second  drink  and  then  puts 
his  hand  in  his  pocket.  "Everybody  to  the  bar.  Come  along, 
boys,  I  am  treating  everybody."  Some  hours  later  Bill's 
inanimate   form   is  thrown   on   the   wagon,   his   horses   headed 


for  home  and  given  a  cut  with  the  whip.  The  cappers,  by  the 
way,  get  20  per  cent  of  Bill's  money.  It  is  Saturday  night. 
Tom  comes  in  with  his  pay  check.  "Sam,  will  you  cash  this 
for  me?"  "Sorry,  oM  man;  haven't  all  that  money  in  the 
house,  but  if  you  arc  broke  here's  $2.50."  Business  of  setting 
cut  drinks  on  the  house.  Tom  endorses  the  check,  passes  it 
over,  gets  his  $2.50,  and  the  following  morning  is  told  he  has 
no  change  coming.  At  the  two-dollar-and-forty-cent  mark  a 
few  drops  in  the  next  drink  and  Tom's  headache  is  proof 
of  what  a  fine  time  he  had  on  his  pay  check.  Sam  keeps 
him  all  Sunday  and  sends  him  back  to  work  in  some  kind  of 
shape  on  Monday.  A  tramp  walks  in.  You  can  never  tell 
about  a  tramp.  Hospitality  of  sorts  is  accorded  hiin.  If  it 
be  shown  that  all  he  can  spend  in  the  club  is  a  little  time 
looking  over  the  newspapers,  for  which  he  may  be  really 
pining,  he  is  given  but  a  very  short  shrift.  "We  don't  want 
no  hoboes  hanging  around  this  joint."  But  should  he  produce, 
the  routine  is  practiced,  but  his  farewell  is  different.  He  is 
not  nor  can  he  be  a  regular,  so  a  good  beating  can  not  drive 
away  business,  but  proves  to  the  village  that  Sam  won't 
tolerate  ill-behavior  nor  bad  language  to  the  offense  of  his 
neighbors. 

What  can  be  offered  as  a  substitute?  The  town  of  Oro- 
ville  nearly  answers  the  question.  Why  does  Sam  have  to 
rob  his  unfortunate  guests?  Why  can  not  he  prosper  by 
the  straight,  legitimate  selling  of  short  drinks?  Surely  the 
profits  are  large  enough.  He  buys  rot-gut  whisky  at  one 
dollar  a  gallon  and  sells  it  for  eight.  Seemingly  at  that 
rate  he  can  conduct  a  really  pleasant  club  and  have  no  need 
for  cappers  and  rough  work.  But  can  he?  His  license  is 
too  large.  It  can  not  be  met  honestly  by  an  honest  saloon 
in  the  country.  It  should  be  done  away  with  entirely  and 
he  should  pay  a  percentage  of  his  gross  profits  to  the  county 
instead.  The  county  can  not  want  to  make  money  from  its 
saloons.  Money  spent  on  the  farm  increases  its  value,  in- 
creases its  taxes.  Money  spent  in  the  saloon  goes  into  no 
improvements,  constructs  nothing.  But  if  the  county  is  shar- 
ing in  its  receipts  it  can  watch  the  kind  of  business  as  well 
as  the  business  that  is  done.  It  should  be  no  longer  neces- 
sary for  Sam  to  say  to  Bill,  "You  couldn't  pay  for  that 
last  round  the  other  night ;  bring  me  some  chickens  or  some- 
thing." And  then  my  hen-house  is  safer,  too.  It  would  be  no 
longer  necessary  for  Sam  and  his  cappers  to  be  on  the  look- 
out for  "live  ones,"  and  Sam  will  tell  you  frankly  he  can  not 
keep  open  without  just  so  many  "live  ones"  a  week.  Can  it 
be  that  our  two  saloons  are  different  from  other  country 
saloons?  I  will  wager  that  they  are  distinctly  typical,  and 
as  they  are  they  should  be  done  away  with.  They  certainly 
do  net  function  as  "poor  men's  clubs."  No  poor  man  is  de- 
sired in  any  saloon. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  street  is  the  general  merchandise 
store.  The  stove  and  the  chairs  are  there  also  and  decent 
fellows  gather  around  to  discuss  war,  religion,  and  politics 
(sometimes  weather  and  crops).  And  the  talk  is  sensible, 
lively,  occasionally  bright.  At  least  you  hear  no  foul  lan- 
guage and  silly,  flippant  talk.  To  this  circle  there  is  no 
initiation  fee  nor  dues.  One  is  always  welcome  and  one's  de- 
parture is   never  delayed. 

I  could  write  much  more  and  I  would  like  to  work  with 
others  in  the  direction  I  am  endeavoring  to  point  and  illus- 
trate. Yours  truly,  Worth  ington  Ames.    - 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


"  Regulation  of  the  Liquor  Traffic." 

Utica  Mining  Company. 
Angels   Camp,   Cal.,  January   18,    1916. 

Editor  Argonaut:  Your  article  in  issue  of  January  15th, 
headed  "Regulation  of  the  Liquor  Traffic,"  is  very  much  to 
the  point.  Do  away  with  saloons  and  all  manner  of  "bars," 
and  it  will  not  alone  solve  the  liquor  question,  but  also  give 
a  body  blow  to  the  pernicious  treating  habit,  and  if  that  evil 
could  be  done  away  with  the  savings  banks  would  burst  their 
vaults. 

"Straws  show  which  way  the  wind  blows,"  and  in  this  con- 
nection I  will  say  that  in  1896  I  was  given  the  management 
of  a  mining  property  in  Arizona,  situated  in  an  isolated  spot 
on  the  desert.  We  employed  about  eighty  men,  and  they  with 
their  families  and  the  floating  population  made  a  community 
of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty.  We  had  a  general  store  in 
connection  with  the  mine,  but  in  the  beginning  carried  no 
liquor  whatever,  the  company  having  pronounced  anti-liquor 
sentiments ;  but  half  a  dozen  saloons  established  themselves 
en  ground  adjoining  company  property,  and  they  throve,  and 
much  drunkenness  was  always  in  evidence.  It  did  no  good 
to  discharge  drinkers,  since  they  would  only  be  replaced  by 
others — maybe  worse. 

Finally  I  decided  to  sell  beer,  wine,  and  liquor  in  bulk  in 
the  store — that  is,  by  the  flask  or  bottle ;  but  no  drinking 
allowed  in  the  store  ;  and  the  drunkenness  ceased  as  if  by 
magic.  Of  course  it  didn't  cease  entirely,  but  it  was  as  promi- 
nent by  its  absence  as  the  reverse  used  to  be.  In  a  few 
months  four  of  the  six  saloons  went  out  of  business — were 
starved  out.  One  of  the  remaining  two  lasted  several  years 
longer  and  then  it  quit.  The  other  lasted  until  the  mine 
closed  down  and  the  camp  was  abandoned.  But  this  was  only 
because  of  the  dancing  girls  it  sheltered  and  the  opportunity 
tor  gambling  it  afforded. 

Nearly  all  men  that  do  hard  physical  labor  like  to  take  a 
drink  or  two  each  day.  If  they  take  it  in  a  bar-room  it  nearly 
always  means  more  or  less  treating,  and  they  drink  more 
than  they  want,  but  not  so  if  they  buy  it  in  bulk  and  take  it 
home  to  drink. 

Close  up  saloons  and  "bars,"  but  allow  beer,  wine,  and 
liquor  to  be  sold  in  bulk,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  drink  and 
treating  evil  will  be  done  away  with.  Place  a  stiff  license 
on  liquor  stores,  and  besides  the  loss  of  license  make  the 
penalty  severe  for  any  dealer  found  guilty  of  selling  or  giving 
drinks.  In  this  way  the  weak  will  be  protected  and  no 
one's  rights  destroyed  or  menaced. 

The  question  of  permitting  drinks  to  be  sold  in  hotels  and 
restaurants  with  meals  might  be  solved  (without  turning  every 
saloon  and  bar-room  into  a  hash  joint)  by  wiser  heads  than 
mine.  I  shall  not  attempt  it.  But  by  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
drinks  I  doubt  not  that  the  prohibitioner's  occupation  will  be 
gone. 

I  know  many  who  will  fight  prohibition  to  the  bitter  end, 
but  who  would  welcome  the  chance  to  vote  for  such  a  measure 
as  outlined  above,  myself  included.  F.  J.  Mariin. 


Pound  for  pound,  ripe  olives,  so  far  as  total  value 
of  heat  unit  is  concerned,  contain  almost  as  much  food 
value  as  bread,  and  in  the  case  of  very  large  olives  the 
value  may  be  increased  to  approximately  the  same  as 
that  of  bread. 

The  price  of  tungsten  as  metal  or  ferro-tungsten  rose 
from  $1  a  pound  in  January  last  to  $8  a  pound  in  De- 
cember. In  the  same  period  tungsten  steels  increased 
in  price  from  60  or  75  cents  to  $3  a  pound. 


There  is  still  no  sign  of  activities  at  Saloniki,  and  for  this 
we  have  to  thank  the  Russian  activities  to  the  north,  which 
demand  all  the  force  that  the  Teutons  can  supply.  Greek 
newspapers  speak  of  a  French  belief  that  no  German  attack 
is  to  be  expected  for  the  present.  Another  Greek  newspaper 
with  strong  German  sympathies  says:  "In  certain  diplo- 
matic quarters  the  opinion  prevails  that  the  Allies  are  unable 
to  undertake  an  offensive  in  the  hope  of  a  decisive  result. 
As  for  the  Austrians  and  Germans,  an  attack  would  be  use- 
less considering  that  the  Allies,  owing  to  their  fortifications, 
can  neither  be  crushed  nor  taken  prisoners.  The  only  result 
of  an  attack  would  be  the  transfer  of  Anglo-French  troops  to 
another  front  to  reinforce  the  armies  which  the  Austrians 
and  Germans  or  their  allies  will  have  to  face."  Whether  this 
statement  is  official  or  not,  it  evidently  expresses  the  situation. 
If  the  Germans  had  been  able  to  attack  they  would  have 
done  so,  since  every  day  sees  the  arrival  of  reinforcements 
and  the  strengthening  of  fortifications. 

The  lines  of  the  Allies  now  extend  in  a  wide  semicircle  of 
about  fifty  miles  from  the  Vardar  River  to  the  Gulf  of 
Orphanos.  Nearly  half  of  this  is  sheltered  by  two  lakes,  and 
there  are  also  extensive  marshes  that  would  make  an  ad- 
vance very  difficult.  The  ground  is  flat,  giving  little  cover, 
and  the  roads  to  Saloniki  are  easy  and  protected.  The 
trenches  are  of  the  most  scientific  kind,  deep  and  narrow, 
with  an  admirable  system  of  communication  trenches  and 
shelter  pits.  General  Castelnau,  who  is  in  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  Allied  forces,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  de- 
fenses are  impregnable.  So  far  as  the  Teuton  forces  can  be 
estimated  they  are  believed  to  consist  of  150,000  Bulgarians 
and  100,000  Germans  and  Austrians,  or  a  total  of  250,000. 
Probably  the  Allies  are  now  equally  strong  numerically.  But 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Bulgarians  would  hardly 
venture  on  Greek  soil,  although  there  would  be  no  great  ob- 
jection to  a  German  invasion. 

For  the  moment  there  seems  to  be  quiet  in  Bessarabia  and 
to  the  south  of  the  Pinsk  marshes,  and  doubtless  this  is  due 
to  the  weather  conditions.  The  battle  front  from  Czernowitz 
to  Czartorysk  is  about  four  hundred  miles  long,  but  the 
struggle  is  not  quite  continuous  along  the  whole  line.  The 
Germans  took  the  offensive  from  Kovel  eastward  toward 
Czartorysk  and  got  decidedly  the  worst  of  it.  The  Russians 
then  took  the  offensive  in  the  south  and  moved  toward 
Czernowitz.  The  main  fighting  was  around  Toporoutz,  and 
here  the  Austrians  make  a  claim  to  success,  the  Russian  re- 
ports speaking  only  of  heavy  fighting.  Now  we  may  suppose 
that  the  Germans  attacked  in  the  north  because  they  knew 
that  the  Russians  were  about  to  attack  in  the  south,  and  it 
became  of  importance  to  draw  them  away  from  the  Rou- 
manian frontier.  But  Russia  evidently  had  enough  men  for 
both  purposes.  She  was  able  to  hold  her  own,  and  more, 
around  Czartorysk,  and  at  the  same  time  to  attack  Czerno- 
witz, and  even  to  send  an  army  south  of  Czernowitz  into 
Bessarabia  and  toward  the  Dobrudja.  If  we  imagine  a  circle 
thrown  right  around  Roumania  we  shall  find  the  Russians 
occupying  about  eighty  degrees  of  that  circle  to  the  northeast 
of  Roumania,  the  extremities  of  their  line  pointing  to  Czerno- 
witz in  the  north  and  the  frontiers  of  the  Dobrudja  to  the 
south.  This  means  that  they  can  move  either  north  or  south 
over  their  short  line  and  so  dictate  the  German  concentration 
on  the  much  longer  line  comprising  the  remainder  of  the 
circle.  And  the  fact  that  the  Russians  are  in  such  a  position 
imposes  a  constant  necessity  upon  the  Germans  and  Bul- 
garians to  guard  the  Danube  territory  to  the  south  of  Rou- 
mania and  to   employ  large   forces   for   that  purpose. 


Enkhuizen,   once   one   of   Holland's   most   important 
cities,  is  now  almost  deserted. 


The  situation  in  Asiatic  Turkey  and  in  Persia  is  very  in- 
volved and  there  are  certainly  large  bodies  of  troops  of 
which  we  hear  only  occasional  reports.  Perhaps  the  situation 
at  Kut-el-Amara  is  the  most  interesting,  and  in  some  re- 
spects the  most  important.  General  Townshend,  advancing  on 
Baghdad,  was  forced  to  retreat  from  Ctesiphon  to  Kut-el- 
Amara.  The  retreat  was  begun  on  November  25th.  It  was 
carried  out  in  perfect  order  over  the  eighty  miles  between 
the  two  places,  the  troops  fighting  a  successful  rear  guard 
action  when  two-thirds  of  the  distance  had  been  covered. 
Fierce  fighting  occurred  at  Kut-el-Amara  on  December  24th 
mid  25th,  in  which  the  Turks  gained  an  entry  into  the  town, 
but  were  driven  out  with  heavy  losses.  General  Aylmcr. 
advancing  from  the  East  to  the  relief  of  General  Townshend, 
defeated  the  Turks  on  January  8th  and  9th,  and  the  Turks 
then  retired  down  the  Tigris  to  Orah,  twenty-five  miles  down- 
stream. General  Aylmer  attacked  them  there  on  January 
13th  and  defeated  them,  the  Turks  retiring,  closely  pressed  by 
the  British  on  the  east  and  north.  On  January  20th  General 
Aylmer  was  only  seven  miles  from  Kut-el-Amara,  and  now 
comes  a  report  from  Turkish  sources  that  he  has  been  badly 
defeated,  leaving  3000  dead  on  the  field.  It  is  by  no  means 
impossible,  but  it  would  be  well  to  await  other  information 
than  Turkish  bulletins,  which  are  absolutely  worthless  and 
intended   only   to   enhearten   the   faithful. 


There  is  doubtless  some  truth  in  the  elaborate  stories  of 
peace  overtures  from  Germany  to  Belgium.  If  they  should 
succeed  they  will  be  acknowledged.  If  they  do  not  succeed 
they  will  be  disowned  and  denied.  Such  was  ever  the  way 
of   diplomacy.  

But   it  is  hardly  possible  to   believe   that    Belgium   will   con- 
sider them.     It  is  true  that  she  did  not  sign  the  p ■■■       ,ot  to 
make  peace  without  the  consent  of  her  allien 
conceivable  that  she  should  do  so.     She  would  i 
herself   what    would   happen   to   her   should    Gei 
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war.  Germany  once  pledged  herself  to  the  neutrality  of  Bel- 
gium, but  the  pledge  did  not  prove  very  binding.  Why  should 
there  now  be  anything  binding  about  any  treaty  or  agree- 
ment made  after  eighteen  months  of  war  in  which  every 
human  passion  and  hate  has  been  raised  to  fever  point? 
Would  Belgium  have  any  guaranty  that  this  new  pledge  would 
be  kept?  And  if  it  were  not  kept  Belgium  would  become 
aware  that  she  had  not  a  friend  on  earth  and  that  she  was 
beyond  all  human  aid.  

But  if  Germany  has  actually  made  such  an  overture — and 
it  is  by  no  means  certain — it  raises  some  interesting  questions 
ns  to  why  she  should  do  such  a  thing.  Naturally  she  would 
wish  to  decrease  the  number  of  her  enemies,  hut  what  would 
be  ihe  effect  upon  the  German  people  of  an  action  that  would 
instantly  nullify  all  their  hopes  of  territorial  expansion  in 
this  direction?  But  perhaps  the  German  government  is  not 
unwilling  that  exaggerated  expectations  of  territorial  ag- 
grandizement should  be  checked,  just  as  it  has  shown  itself 
not  unwilling  that  hopes  of  a  financial  indemnity  should  be 
discouraged.  But  perhaps  the  question  need  not  be  discussed 
very  seriously  until  we  know  first  of  all  whether  the  proposal 
has  actually  been  made  and  how  it  has  been  received  by  the 
Belgian  people.  And  reports  describe  the  hatred  between  Ger- 
mans and  Belgians  as  more  acute  than  it  has  been  at  any 
time  since  the  war  began. 


We  may  similarly  withhold  our  judgment  as  to  tiie  reports 
that  Sweden  is  about  to  enter  the  war  on  the  side  of  Ger- 
many. Sweden  will  surely  think  twice  and  seriously  before 
she  invites  the  sledge-hammer  blows  of  Russia,  and  before  she 
forfeits  whatever  consideration  she  has  been  receiving  at  the 
hands  of  England,  however  slight  that  consideration  may  be. 
A  complete  blockade  of  Germany  would  doubtless  be  a  serious 
injury  to  Swedish  trade,  and  here  we  may  find  the  reasons 
for  the  rumors  of  Swedish  hostilities.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  a  very  large  amount  of  material  has  been  reaching 
Germany  through  Sweden.  Reports  say  that  there  is  a  large 
rfew  crop  of  Swedish  millionaires  who  have  risen  to  affluence 
through  this  trade,  and  that  these  millionaires  are  shivering  ir 
their  shoes  at  the  thought  of  an  effective  blockade.  But  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  Sweden  would  be  advantaged  by  becoming 
a  belligerent.    And  it  is  easy  to  see  how  she  might  be  ruined. 


And  since  so  many  stories  are  in  the  air  we  may  notice 
r.lso  the  report  that  Germany  has  encouraged  Turkey  to  ask 
for  a  separate  peace.  Probably  it  has  no  more  than  the  slen- 
derest of  foundations.  At  the  same  time  it  serves  to  support 
the  view  expressed  in  this  column  that  Turkey  has  been  of  no 
aid  to  the  Teutons.  If  Turkey  should  ask  for  terms  they 
would    probably    be    unconditional    surrender    without    parley. 


The  map  that  appears  on  this  page  shows  the  new  field  of 
action  so  far  as  Asiatic  Turkey  is  concerned  and  the  route 
to  Egypt.  The  British  expedition  five  hundred  miles  up  the 
Tigris  was  intended  to  strike  a  blow  at  German  ambitions  to 
found  a  new  empire  from  Berlin  to  Baghdad  and  also  to 
throw  a  force  across  the  route  to  Suez.  It  is  far  too  soon 
to  say  that  the  effort  has  failed.  It  will  not  have  failed  un- 
less the  British  armies  are  compelled  actually  to  withdraw, 
snd  it  would  doubtless  have  succeeded  but  for  the  extent  to 
which  the  Germans  have  stiffened  the  Turkish  back.  It  may 
still  succeed,  and  of  this  we  can  form  a  better  opinion  after 
the  receipt  of  news  as  to  the  fate  of  the  British  columns. 


But  there  are  other  events  of  vast  importance  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  and  events  of  which  we  have  only  the  most  meagre 
information.  Immediately  east  of  Baghdad  lies  Persia,  and 
a  Russian  army  seems  to  be  steadily  penetrating  the  country 
from  the  north.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  northeast  of 
Baghdad  is  Hamadan.  About  three  hundred  miles  due  east 
of  Baghdad  is  Kashan,  and  Teheran  lies  about  two  hundred 
miles  north  of  Kashan.  On  December  7th  there  was  a  battle 
between  the  Russians  and  the  Persians  near  Hamadan,  which 
was  occupied  by  the  invaders  on  December  15th.  On  De- 
cember 27th  Russian  troops  occupied  Kashan  and  began  at 
once  to  march  toward  Ispahan.  Therefore  it  will  be  seen  that 
only  about  three  hundred  miles  separates  the  Russian  forces 
at  Kashan  and  the  British  forces  at  Kut-el-Amara,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  they  will  join  hands  and  so  prove  a  threat 
to  any  German  force  with  designs  on  the  Suez  Canal.  More- 
over, if  they  should  be  able  to  maintain  their  footing  they 
will  prove  a  serious  check  to  whatever  Turkish  efforts  there 
may  be  to  menace  the  canal.  It  would  be  well  to  watch  care- 
fully for  news  from  this  part  of  the  world.  It  is  a  long  way 
off,  but  it  is  intimately  involved  in  any  attack  on  Suez  that 
may  be  contemplated.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Persian  armies 
are  led  by  Prince  Reuss  and  officered  by  Germans  and  Swedes. 
Also  they  seem  to  be  well  provided  with  military  equipment. 


signed  to  no  command  during  the  present  campaign.  General 
Kuropatkin  did  not  particularly  distinguish  himself  in  the  j 
Japenese  war,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  now  in  com-  : 
mand  of  the  Russian  Grenadier  Corps,  after  offering  his  ] 
services  in  any  capacity  whatever.  The  Grenadier  Corps  j 
comes  next  in  rank  to  the  Guards  Corps. 


"WHEN  THE  TAKU  SMOKED." 


The  official  returns  of  the  battle  of  Loos  show  that  the 
British  lost  about  60.000  during  the  two  weeks,  while  their 
-  were  not  of  a  substantial  nature.  During  the  month 
of  December,  when  the  daily  bulletins  reported  nothing  but 
inactivity,  the  British  loss  was  18,000  men,  and  since  then  It 
has  been  about  a  thousand  a  day.  We  may  therefore  deduct 
from  the  T.oos  losses  the  15,000  men  who  would  have  been 
lost  in  any  case,  which  gives  a  net  loss  for  the  battle  of 
pbout  45.000.  The  number  of  men  engaged  was  not  less 
than  20f  .000,  which  gives  a  casualty  rate  of  25  per  cent, 
But  the  New  York  Evening  Fost  reminds  us  that  Lee  lost  40 
per  cent  at  Gettysburg  and  Meade  about  30  per  cent.  At 
Mukdc  the  Russians  lost  more  than  30  per  cent  and  the 
nc  °  about  25  per  cent. 


The  London  Westminster  Gazette  prints  a  circular  that  has 
just  been  sent  to  all  school-teachers  in  Hungary  and  that 
reads  as  follows  :  '*The  royal  Hungarian  minister  for  educa- 
tion requests  all  teachers  to  pay  special  attention  in  the  com- 
ing term  to  the  respect  and  honor  due  to  our  enemies ;  that 
no  hatred  or  contempt  should  enter  the  minds  of  the  children 
against  the  brave  men  with  whom  their  fathers  are  in  deadly 
combat ;  and  that  hate  or  contempt  is  not  to  be  cultivated  in 
the  youthful  minds."  This  is  very-  pleasant  reading  and  its 
tenor  might  be  copied   elsewhere   with   advantage. 


The  New  York  Evening  Post  reproduces  the  following  in- 
structions addressed  by  the  authorities  to  the  German  public 
with  regard  to  their  correspondence  with  soldiers  at  the  front. 
It  is  a  curious  mixture  of  paternalism  and  caution:  "Write 
what  is  to  be  written  at  once,  for  you  never  know  whether 
delay  may  result  in  the  addressee  never  receiving  your  letter. 
Do  not  write  unnecessary-  stuff,  or  because  you  wish  your 
soldier  to  have  a  daily  letter  from  home.  Think  of  the 
millions  of  service  letters  which  must  be  delivered,  and  do 
your  share  to  avoid  giving  extra  work.  Remember  that  your 
soldier  may  not  get  your  letter  for  weeks ;  therefore  avoid 
questions  that  must  be  answered  at  once.  Y'ou  annoy  your 
soldier  by  asking  him  questions  that  he  can  not  answer,  and 
all  anger  and  annoyance  must  be  avoided.  Do  not  write 
about  your  troubles,  burdens,  disagreeable  things.  Do  not  tell 
the  soldier  about  the  death  of  relatives  or  the  death  of 
friends  in  the  field  of  which  he  may  not  have  heard.  Above 
all  do  not  tell  3-our  loved   ones   about  your   anxiety-   on   their 
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.    correspondent   asks   why   General    Kuropatkin,    "who   so 
■  d    himself    in    the    Japanese    war,"    has    been    as- 
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behalf.  Seek  rather  to  understand  their  troubles  and  joys 
snd  to  share  them.  Ask  about  the  comrades  in  the  trenches, 
who  are  of  far  more  immediate  interest  to  the  soldier  than 
his  relatives  at  home.  Write  your  letters  so  that  every  one 
may  read  them,  the  comrades  and  the  enemy.  A  letter  may 
easily  fall  into  the  hands  of  enemies.  Every  ambiguous 
phrase  or  of  double  meaning  should  be  avoided,  also  silly, 
trifling,  and  frivolous  things — for  remember  the  soldier  at  the 
front  has  other  interests  now.  Avoid  all  exaggerations. 
"Women  should  not  write  about  the  impossible  prices  of  meat, 
etc.  The  enemy  who  reads  this  is  apt  to  take  it  literally. 
And  number  your  letters  and  post-cards  consecutively,  and 
ask  your  soldier  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  letters  according 
to  their  number.  In  this  way  you  will  be  able  to  see  if  any 
letter  misses  its  destination."  Sidney  Corvn". 

San-  Francisco,  January  26,  1916. 


The  End  of  Gyyp,  the  Praying  Man,  and  Starke,  the  Devil. 


In  the  fall  of  1915  American  antimony  appeared  on 
the  market  for  the  first  time  in  many  years.  At  first  it 
sold  slightly  below  Chinese  and  Japanese,  but  was  soon 
quoted  at  the  same  price.  The  largest  production  was 
made  from  deposits  near  Wild  Rose  Spring,  on  the 
northwest  slope  of  Telescope  Peak,  in  the  Panamint 
Range,  California.  These  deposits  have  been  known 
for  many  years,  but  have  been  too  far  from  railroads 
for  profitable  exploitation  until  the  past  year,  when 
prices  were  high  and  a  branch  railroad  was  built  to 
Trona  on  Borax  Lake,  within  about  twenty-five  miles 
of  them.  Other  deposits  were  mined  in  California  at 
many  points  in  Kern  County,  in  the  eastern  end  of  San 
Benito  County,  and  on  Moore's  Flat,  near  Grass  Valley. 
In  Nevada  considerable  quantities  were  mined  at  many 
points,  mostly  in  the  northwest.  The  Chinese  deposits 
are  extensive,  however,  and  worked  by  very  cheap 
labor.  Deposits  are  also  being  developed  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  and  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over,  and  pos- 
sibly before,  prices  will  probably  drop  to  a  level  with 
or  close  to  those  of  1914. 


'There  was  Gyyp,  the  praving  man,  and  Starke,  the 
devil."  Old  Stikine  Joe,  guide,  turned  from  the  half- 
open  companionway,  whither  he  had  gone  to  look  at 
sea  and  weather. 

''Joe,  you  old  pirate,"  Gay  exclaimed,  "you  are 
getting  more  profane  every  day.  You  want  to  remem- 
ber your  mission  training." 

"That  is  about  what  Gyyp  told  me  once,  Mr.  Gay. 
But  I  always  thought  that  maybe  in  some  ways  he  was 
not  just  right  in  his  head.  This  is  not  the  same  for 
you."    Joe  grinned  as  he  spoke. 

Gay  laughed  easily  as  he  turned  his  pillow  and  drew 
himself  up  into  his  berth.  "Joe,  who  was  this  lad 
Gyyp,  and  the  devil  Starke?  Some  of  your  old  friends 
here  ?" 

"They  was  here — a  long  time  ago — before  the  rush 
inside.  This  afternoon  reminds  me — Taku  smoke  and 
this  little  boat.  This  is  a  bad  day  for  a  man  to  think 
of  some  things  that  he  ought  to  forget." 

It  was  almost  another  Joe  than  our  guide  who  spoke. 
We  became  interested.  Joe's  usual  easy  manner  for- 
sook him  for  the  moment.  There  was  hesitation  in  his 
speech,  while  his  bronzed  face  carried  a  new  line  as  he 
turned  to  the  water  butt  and  drank  heavily. 

"It  is  something  that  I  will  tell  you — not  pleas- 
ant— but  it  was  here.  We  are  friends.  I  never  told 
any  man  before.  It  was  a  long  time  ago.  We  was 
anchored  just  below  here  only  a  little  ways.  It  sure 
makes  me  think  of  him — the  last  squint  I  had  at  Starke, 
the  devil,  and  Gyyp.  She  drifted  slow  from  here — just 
moved.  There  was  not  a  breath  of  wind — right  out  by 
here — right  out.  I  wrould  like  to  meet  the  fellows  that 
sold  me  and  my  cousin  that  little  boat.  They  sure 
some  way  got  us  into  trouble." 

Below  us  the  Taku  was  smoking.  It  might  have 
been  that  fact  and  the  uneasy  heave  that  our  little 
schooner  was  making  at  regular  intervals  that  had  to 
do  with  the  impression  Joe's  words  made  on  us. 

"The  Taku  is  a  bad  one  in  a  time  like  this — like  some 
women — deceitful.  When  the  sun  shines  the  Taku 
smokes — when  the  day  is  gray  she  is  all  right.  When 
she  blows  they  all  lay  up.  The  old  Ancon,  Idaho,  and 
the  Queen  even,  when  she  hits  the  Taku  she  waits. 

"But  this  I  tell  you  was  a  long  time  before  the  first 
of  the  gold-chasers  started  for  the  Klondyke.  We  In- 
dians were  left  to  ourselves  in  those  days.  There  was 
a  few  come  north — some  who  could  not  stay  'below'  on 
account  of  their  sins — and  one  or  two  came  this  way, 
missionaries  who  intended  to  save  the  souls  of  us 
heathens  who  lived  on  jerked  mowitch  and  salmon 
bellies.  Gyyp  was  a  little  of  each — some  devil  and  a 
bit  of  missionary.     Starke  was  the  pure  devil. 

"It  was  such  a  wind  as  this  one  when  Starke  came 
here  from  'below.'  The  breeze  was  not  so  heavy,  but 
a  stiffish  one.  My  cousin  and  me  was  working  for  the 
association  at  the  cannery.  I  had  been  married  a  little 
lime  and  my  woman  was  with  me.  Then  there  was  a 
Hydah  girl,  too.  She  had  just  come  from  'below.'  She 
had  been  going  to  school  there  and  got  some  ideas. 
She  had  seen  a  good  deal — street-cars,  theatres,  and  all 
of  them  things. 

"This  Hydah  girl  was  a  blamed  fine-looking  woman. 
She  was  good  for  any  man  to  look  on.  She  had  eyes 
like  a  mowitch  and  just  as  easy  moving  as  one,  clean 
lined  and  trim  as  a  cedar.  She  was  too  much  so  for 
her  own  good. 

"Starke  blew  in  on  a  halibut  schooner.  We  were 
finishing  up  at  the  cannery  when  he  came.  It  was 
just  about  dark.  The  outfit  said  they  wanted  water, 
and  then,  when  they  found  the  holding  ground  was 
good  for  the  schooner,  they  stayed  for  the  night  and 
then  some  more. 

"Starke  was  from  some  big  town — bigger  than  Ju- 
neau. He  talked  like  this.  Starke  was  not  old,  say 
thirty  years,  with  blood  as  fierce  as  the  gray  wolf 
pup's  mother.  He  knew  how  to  talk  and  sling  on  the 
clothes.  Some  time  his  voice  was  slow  and  easy  as  the 
east  wind.  Then  again  he  was  just  a  dog.  He  had 
booze  and  cards  aboard.  All  this  made  fair  following 
for  our  boys  here. 

"The  geese  going  south  follow  a  leader,  but  it  takes 
some  work  to  handle  a  woman — tell  just  where  they 
will  go — let  old  Joe  tell  you  that.  This  Hydah  girl  had 
been  'below.'  Maybe  she  wras  not  just  stuck  on  our 
ways  here.  Who  can  say  now?  We  are  rough  and 
the  land  is  cold,  though  our  hearts  are  right.  Starke 
came  from  'below.'  So  after  a.  week  they  left — one 
night.  It  was  misting  the  night  she  went  away.  I 
remember  the  night  well.  She  told  the  old  woman  she 
was  going  to  a  neighbor's  for  a  little  while — her  sister 
Annie's  friend  it  was. 

"My  cousin  and  this  Hydah  girl  had  been  brought  up 
together  like  brother  and  sister.  My  cousin  was  dif- 
ferent from  the  rest  of  us  natives.  He  was  always  go- 
ing in  for  something  big.  He  had  iots  of  good  claims 
located  and  trap  sites  for  salmon.  When  folks  from 
'below'  come  here  they  would  talk  to  him.  He  would 
talk  to  them  for  us  fellows.    He  was  smart. 

"When  this  Hydah  girl  left  it  made  him  different. 
He  didn't  booze  or  anything  like  that,  but  stayed  by 
himself.  He  would  go  away  for  weeks  at  a  time.  We 
never  saw  the  girl  after  she  went  'below,'  or  wherever 
she  traveled  with  Starke.     The  skipper  of  the  Ancon 
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told  me  he  saw  her  in  Victoria  a  year  after  she  left  us. 
Said  she  died  there.  My  old  woman  always  thought 
my  cousin  got  one  letter  from  her. 

"Starke,  the  devil,  came  back.  He  brought  his 
whisky  and  worked  like  he  had  before — a  little  of  our 
women  and  more  trouble — but  he  stayed  away  from 
my  cousin. 

"This  was  just  as  well,  my  woman  and  me  thought, 
that  he  and  my  cousin  did  not  meet,  though  my  cousin 
did  not  say  a  word  to  me  when  Starke  came  back.  I 
think  he  would  have  done  this  if  he  was  going  to  let 
him  out  in  some  way.  It  might  have  been  that  he  was 
waiting  a  good  chance — a  quiet  time  along  shore  when 
there  was  no  one  about.  But  this  is  not  good  to  him 
now — he  always  fought  fair. 

"It  was  about  a  year  after  Starke  blew  in  that  Gyyp 
come.  Gyyp  was  the  first  of  the  Salvation  Army  that 
marched  on  us  here.  He  was  great  on  cap  and  ribbons, 
but  not  much  on  money.  He  was  begging  from  the 
time  he  hit  the  beach,  after  he  slipped  from  the  steer- 
age of  the  steamer,  until  he  left  here.  He  told  around 
that  he  come  here  to  make  some  money  so  he  could 
pay  back  some  fellows  he  had  busted  down  'below.' 

"Gyyp  was  a  funny  fellow  all  right.  He  had  badges 
and  lots  of  mottoes  on  his  baggage.  The  mottoes  said 
he  worked  for  Jesus  and  'Be  careful  of  your  soul.' 
Stuff  like  that.  'Jesus  would  save  him'  was  on  one  of 
the  ribbons  he  carried.  This  was  what  made  the  na- 
tives call  him  'the  pray  man.' 

"Sometimes  Gyyp  struck  me  as  too  much  prayer. 
Billy  Hansen  told  me  once  that  he  caught  him  chang- 
ing the  stakes  on  his  claim  at  Chomondley.  He  put 
back  the  corner  stakes  when  Billy  spoke  to  him  about 
it  and  sort  of  swung  his  gun  around  toward  Gyyp. 

"It  was  a  surprise  to  us  Siwashes  when  Gyyp  and 
Starke  begun  to  travel  together.  It  was  queer  to  us 
fellows  that  knew  Starke,  why  one  so  good  should  turn 
to  a  man  like  Starke.  Gyyp  told  me,  when  I  spoke  to 
him  about  what  we  thought  of  Starke,  that  he  was 
working  to  save  Starke's  soul.  'If  I  convert  him  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  it  will  reflect  to  my  eternal  salva- 
tion.' 

"I  told  this  to  my  old  woman.  We  remembered  just 
what  he  said.  Lots  of  things  he  said  was  so  new  to  us 
that  we  remembered  them  because  of  it — just  like  the 
taste  of  spoiled  salmon.  It  sticks  to  you.  We  could 
see  that  Gyyp  was  not  right  then.  We  all  knew  that 
the  only  thing  that  would  save  Starke  was  a  good  old 
45-70  and  that  right  through  where  his  heart  ought 
to  be. 

"I  guess  it  was  a  streak  of  bad  luck  that  sent  my 
cousin  over  to  my  place  just  at  the  time  I  was  going 
oolican  fishing.  He  had  been  away  for  two  months. 
I  spoke  just  so  about  going  with  me,  not  warm  for  him 
to  go,  but  just  friendly.  He  said  he  would.  We  took 
my  Columbia  River  boat.  The  old  woman  and  kids 
stayed  at  home. 

"The  weather  was  not  so  good  when  we  started.  We 
had  a  head  wind  that  held  us  back.  The  second  night 
we  stopped  at  a  little  bight  just  below  where  the  light 
is  now  and  found  a  little  schooner  anchored  there.  She 
had  three  men  in  her.  After  we  got  out  our  hook  one 
of  the  fellows  came  over  to  see  us. 

"This  fellow  told  us  that  they  had  been  prospecting, 
but  one  of  their  fellows  got  sick  and  wanted  to  get 
'below.'  They  was  busted,  they  said,  and  did  not  have 
a  cent  to  travel  on. 

"This  was  nothing  for  us  fellows.  Finally  they  said 
they  would  swap  me  their  schooner  for  my  boat  and 
two  hundred  dollars  to  boot.  This  would  be  enough, 
they  said,  to  get  them  out  of  the  country.  This  was 
just  like  the  ship  was  being  potlatched  to  us.  We 
looked  the  boat  over  and  could  not  find  a  thing  the 
matter  with  her.  My  cousin  had  the  money  with  him 
to  pay  for  her.  In  a  mighty  few  minutes  our  junk  was 
on  board  the  schooner  and  theirs  was  out.  They  left 
for  the  cannery  that  night,  or  started  that  way.  The 
wind  was  fair  for  them. 

"It  was  five  days  before  we  finished  our  fishing  and 
started  for  home.  The  first  night  out  we  anchored  just 
a  little  inshore  of  where  we  are  now,  only  there  was 
not  a  touch  of  wind.    We  had  to  tow  in  here. 

"We  ■were  late  getting  out  the  next  morning.  I  had 
the  fire  started.  My  cousin  was  standing  about  that 
way,  as  you  are  now,  sir.  He  was  putting  on  his  boots. 
All  of  a  sudden  there  was  a  bump — something  went 
scraping  alongside.  The  next  thing  somebody  covered 
the  hatch  and  poked  a  gun  down.  They  yelled  at  us 
not  to  move  or  they  would  drill  us.  It  was  Gyyp  and 
Starke.  They  told  us  the  schooner  was  theirs.  We 
had  stole  it,  they  said. 

"We  stood  for  a  moment  like  a  pack  of  wolves  will 
do  when  there  is  a  mix  over  a  mowitch.  I  don't  think 
Starke  expected  to  see  my  cousin  there.  He  looked 
surprised.  Then  he  begun  to  cuss  us  for  a  lot  of  dirty 
thieves  and  Siwashes.  While  he  was  yelling  his  gun 
went  down,  pointing  about  that  way.  It  was  just  then 
my  cousin  got  the  drop.  I  do  not  know  how  he  did  it.  I 
was  looking  right  at  Starke.  I  saw  the  hair  lift  back 
from  his  forehead — just  above  his  eyes.  His  hat  flew 
off  and  he  tumbled  right  so — down  the  companionway 
— right  on  his  hands  and  sunk  in  a  pile — just  so — with- 
out moving.  God !  Right  out !  I  could  not  speak. 
My  cousin  spoke. 

"That's  for  her,  Gyyp?  Understand?  That's  for 
her.  That  black  devil  never  thought  of  her  when  she 
was  dying.' 


"Then  he  cussed  Starke.  Gyyp  was  just  as  white  as 
a  wolf's  tooth.  His  eyes  seemed  ready  to  come  out  of 
his  head.  He  tried  to  speak,  but  just  chattered  for  a 
minute  like  a  squirrel. 

"  'Man,'  he  says,  'you  have  slain  your  brother!  You 
shall  be  forever  damned !'  Then  he  said  something 
about  that  fellow  Cain,  that  slashed  his  brother  up. 

"  'That's  your  idea,  Gyyp,'  my  cousin  says.  'Starke 
won't  bother  our  women  any  more.  The  country  is 
better  for  that  shot.' 

"  'But,  man !  You  have  launched  him  into  the  arms 
of  his  maker  without  a  word  of  warning — a  prayer ! 
It's  terrible — horrible!' 

"My  cousin  told  him  that  Starke  should  have  lived 
so  he  was  ready  to  be  launched  to  hell  any  time,  and 
he  was  going  to  launch  him  overboard  just  as  fast  as 
he  had  shot  him. 

"We  had  not  moved  after  my  cousin  shot,  except 
Gyyp  put  his  hands  to  his  eyes  when  he  saw  the  blood 
creep  along  the  floor  and  into  the  limber  holes  there. 
I  was  scared.  I  knew  we  was  in  a  bad  fix.  There  was 
something  the  trouble  with  my  cousin  more  than  Gyyp 
knew.  He  seemed  to  take  the  shooting  in  fun  and 
laughed — the  first  time  I  had  heard  him  laugh  in  a  long 
time.  But  it  was  not  the  good  laugh  from  the  heart. 
He  seemed,  you  know,  not  like  my  cousin  of  the  day 
before,  but  some  other  fellow.  While  I  stood  wonder- 
ing what  I  ought  to  do,  he  reached  down  and  picked 
old  Starke  up  like  he  was  a  sack  of  clams.  He  shoved 
Gyyp  out  of  the  way  as  he  went  on  deck. 

"It  was  the  splash — just  like  a  chunk  of  wood 
striking  the  water — that  started  me.  I  jumped  on  deck 
and  saw  all  that  was  left  of  Starke,  the  devil.  There 
was  a  dash  of  blood  drifted  up  from  the  top  of  his 
head.  His  face  went  down  into  the  dark.  It  made  me 
think  of  a  piece  of  bullhead  bait  on  a  hook,  as  he  went 
down — out  of  sight — into  the  dark. 

"Gyyp  was  twisting  and  rubbing  his  hands.  'Oh, 
this  hour !'  he  hollered.  'Such  murder !  Such  a  hor- 
ror !  You  shall  pay  for  this !  You  shall  go  back  to  the 
bar  of  justice — the  law  shall  lay  it's  hands  on  you. 
You  will  answer  for  this  deed!' 

"My  cousin  laughed  that  mean  laugh.  'Who  says? 
Maybe  you  would  like  to  go  down  with  that  devil  ?' 

"This  kind  of  scared  Gyyp  and  he  began  to  whine 
like  a  pup,  and  call  us  gentlemen  this  and  gentlemen 
that,  until  I  felt  ashamed  of  his  talk.  My  cousin 
says  to  me :  'Get  up  the  hook !  We  are  going  to 
travel!' 

"I  went  forward  to  work  up  the  hank  with  the 
gypsey.  The  anchor  acted  like  it  was  fouled.  I  was 
working  about  and  had  started  to  make  a  heave.  AH 
of  a  sudden  there  was  a  shot.     I  turned. 

"Gyyp  was  humped  over  his  gun — so.  The  ejector 
was  stuck  or  something.  My  cousin  was  leaping  to- 
ward him. 

"'Shoot  me  in  the  back!'  my  cousin  hollers.  'Shoot 
me  in  the  back,  damn  you !  I  will  kill  you  this  time. 
You  fight !  I  will  give  you  a  chance.  I  won't  shoot 
you  in  the  back — you  sneaking  pray  man — but  I  will 
kill  you.' 

"By  this  time  my  cousin  had  a  hold  on  him — just  a 
little  grip  on  his  collar.     Gyyp  whirled  and  broke  this. 

"It  was  some  fight  my  cousin  and  Gyyp  had,  gentle- 
men. I  saw  two  of  the  crew  on  the  Northern  Light 
fight  once — the  cook  and  the  sailor.  The  sailor  had  a 
knife.  It  closed  and  slashed  him  bad.  The  cook  used 
a  hatchet  and  clipped  the  sailor  down  the  face  so  you 
could  see  his  teeth.  It  was  more  of  a  blood  fight — bad 
to  see.  But  with  Gyyp  and  my  cousin  it  was  muscle 
and  muscle  with  one  fellow  afraid  to  kick  over  and  one 
that  did  not  give  a  cuss. 

"Gyyp  fought  like  a  cornered  rat.  He  would  bite 
and  scratch.  His  face  made  me  think  of  a  rat  fish. 
Two  of  his  teeth  showed — just  like  a  fish — and  the 
wrinkles  got  deep  about  his  mouth  and  his  breath 
came  pumping  out  like  a  porpoise  when  he  blows. 
They  would  go  down  on  deck,  then  up  and  over,  and 
down  again  until  I  could  feel  the  deck  spring,  it  seemed. 
Sometimes  Gyyp  cried  just  like  a  baby.  This  was 
when  my  cousin  seemed  to  be  getting  a  good  hold. 
And  he  would  holler,  'Lord!  Do  not  forget  your 
servant!' 

"Finally  my  cousin  got  the  good  hold  and  Gyyp 
came  down  hard.  He  was  out.  Before  he  could  get 
started  my  cousin  got  a  turn  on  him  with  a  line. 

"  T  will  give  you  a  chance !'  My  cousin  took  the 
sheet  halyards  and  made  them  fast  about  Gyyp's  neck 
and  made  his  feet  fast  with  a  line  to  the  traveler. 
Gyyp  lay  out  then  with  no  more  move  to  him  than  a 
seal  pup.  He  was  made  so  fast  that  he  could  barely 
wiggle  his  little  finger.  He  looked  at  me.  After  all, 
I  felt  sorry  for  him. 

"'Come!'  my  cousin  says.  'We  will  put  some  sail 
on  her  and  then  we  are  going  to  get  out  of  here.' 

"We  put  up  both  jibs,  the  main  and  fores'l.  The 
sheets  hung  slack.  There  was  no  strain  on  the  gear 
holding  Gyyp.  But  you  know  how  it  would  go  when 
the  breeze  come.  The  boom  might  swing  from  one 
side  of  the  boat  to  the  other.  It  might  go  with  a  rush 
if  a  wooley  caught  her,  or  maybe  with  a  slow  run.  If 
the  wind  held  oft"  and  some  one  found  Gyyp  soon  he 
would  be  all  right.  My  cousin  and  me  would  be  all 
wrong.  We  would  be  the  ones  with  the  line  about  our 
necks,  I  thought  as  I  worked  about. 

"As  soon  as  the  canvas  was  on  her  my  cousin  pulled 
the  dory  alongside.     Gyyp  hollered  at  us: 


"  'The  Lord  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb !' 
We  chucked  our  dunnage  in.  'God  have  mercy  on  your 
souls,'  he  sung  out  as  we  pulled  away.  Then  he  begun 
to  holler  for  help. 

"  'Let  him  yell,'  my  cousin  says.  'If  he  is  worth 
saving,  some  one  will  come  for  him.  We  are  not  going 
to  stop.     He  can  go  to  hell.' 

"We  left  her  right  in  yonder.  The  tide  was  setting 
toward  Taku.  Gyyp  was  lying  out  on  deck,  his  hands 
were  tied,  his  feet  fast,  and  the  halyards  were  about 
his  neck.  We  left  him  drifting  toward  Taku.  He  was 
praying.  Such  praying!  I  never  heard  anything  like 
it  at  Metlakahtla.  It  was  sure  damn  fine  stuff.  I 
thought  with  that  stuff  that  Christ  would  never  pass 
him  up.  I  could  hear  him  a  long  time  after  we  left. 
There  was  not  a  breath  of  wind  and  his  prayers  came 
clear  and  distinct  to  us.  I  hoped  the  breeze  would  hold 
off  until  some  one  found  him.  Honest,  gentlemen,  I 
did. 

"I  did  not  say  anything  as  we  rowed  along.  Some- 
times my  cousin  would  speak.  We  rowed  until  near 
evening,  when  a  cannery  tug  picked  us  up  and  carried 
us  home. 

"That  night  we  had  a  hard  wind — for  the  time  of 
year.  It  blew  the  roof  off  the  old  cannery  building. 
I  did  not  sleep  a  damn  wink.  But  then,  the  dogs 
howled  like  the  devil,  too. 

"Nobody  missed  Gyyp,  but  they  did  Starke,  because 
he  was  such  a  devil,  I  suppose.  But  it  must  have  been 
about  a  week  after  we  got  home,  when  some  of  the 
natives  from  outside  Wrangell  came  to  see  the  com- 
missioner. 

"They  told  the  commissioner  about  a  schooner  that 
hove  in  sight  a  few  days  before  right  off  their  village. 
She  was  in  trouble,  they  said,  when  they  made  her  out. 
They  watched  her  work  one  way  and  then  the  other, 
sometimes,  they  said,  with  a  run,  and  then  she  would 
hold  her  course  until  finally  she  brought  up  on  the 
beach.  They  said  there  was  a  man  all  tangled  up  in 
the  gear  when  they  boarded  her.  They  did  not  know 
who  he  w_as. 

"One  of  the  girls  had  a  ribbon  she  got  off  the  boat. 
It  was  printed,  'Be  of  good  cheer.'  My  cousin  bor- 
rowed it  of  her  to  show  the  commissioner,  he  said. 
He  had  it  with  him  that  night  when  he  left  for  the 
inside.  I  guess  he  had  it  when  he  drowned  at  White 
Horse,  trying  to  get  a  fellow  with  his  woman  and 
kids  out  when  their  barge  filled. 

"I  never  saw  Gyyp,  the  praying  man,  after  the  time 
we  left  him  drifting  away  here — no  one  ever  did,  as 
far  as  I  know.  Folks  finally  agreed  that  Starke  and 
Gyyp  had  an  accident  somewhere  and  gone  under.  It 
might  have  been  Gyyp  the  natives  found.  They  said 
the  head  of  the  fellow  on  the  boat  had  been  jerked 
off,  they  thought,  by  fouling  in  the  gear.  The  commis- 
sioner thought  so,  too.  But  it  is  blamed  hard  to  tell  a 
man  for  sure,  when  his  head  is  gone." 

James  Bashford. 

San  Fkancisco,  January,  1916. 


In  response  to  the  unprecedented  demand  for  high 
explosives  a  new  industry,  the  recovery  of  benzol  and 
toluol,  suddenly  sprang  into  existence  in  the  United 
States  in  1915.  Benzol  and  toluol,  indispensable  raw 
materials  from  which  explosives,  dyestuffs,  and  other 
chemical  products  are  manufactured,  are  oils  similar  to 
gasoline  in  appearance  and  smell  and  are  present  in  the 
gas  that  is  driven  off  from  coal  when  it  is  made  into 
coke.  Before  the  European  war  the  demand  in  the 
United  States  for  these  products  was  so  small  and  the 
price  so  low  that  but  one  company  engaged  in  coke- 
making  sought  to  recover  them  on  a  large  scale.  Late 
in  1914  the  price  of  benzol,  and  particularly  toluol, 
rose  to  such  a  point  that  many  other  companies  began 
to  build  plants  to  recover  these  oils,  which  were  then 
being  burned  with  the  gas,  and  by  the  end  of  1915 
there  were  nineteen  new  plants  for  benzol  recovery  in 
operation  and  others  in  course  of  erection.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  between  8,000,000  and  9,000,000  tons  of 
coal  were  carbonized  in  the  ovens  that  furnished  the 
gas  from  which  the  oils  were  recovered. 


The  Erie  Railroad,  the  first  great  east  and  west  trunk 
line,  is  credited  with  many  of  the  "first  things"  done  by 
railroads  in  this  country.  It  was  the  first  railroad  in 
the  world  to  dispatch  its  trains  by  telegraph ;  ran  the 
first  emigrant  train  over  the  rails,  also  the  first  cattle 
train  and  the  first  milk  train;  was  the  first  raiiroad  in 
the  world  to  use  a  bell  cord.  The  first  excursion  train 
in  the  United  States  was  run  over  the  Eric  from 
Goshen.  Xew  York,  to  New  York  City,  July  4.  1842. 
The  first  experiment  ever  made  with  sleeping  cars  was 
made  by  the  Erie,  the  company  building  two — the 
"Erie"   and   the   "Ontario" — in    1843.     They   preceded 

the  Pullmans. 

^«»  

Not  alone  are  the  so-called  Maya  inscriptions,  found 
on   the   ruins   in   Yucatan,   a   puzzle  to   scientists,    for 
those  two  great  nations,  the  Etruscans  and  the  Hittites. 
went  out  of  the  world  leaving  archaeologists  in  a  maze. 
The  Etruscans  occupied  a  part  of  Italy  corresponding 
roughly    to    what    is    now    known    as    Tuscany.      The 
Hittites  at  one  time  occupied  a  part  of  Palestine,  and 
united  with   the   Canaanites  to   resist   the   in 
the  Israelites  under  Joshua.    The  Etruscai' 
inscriptions   have   thus    far    resisted    tl 
scholars  to  decipher  them. 
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INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  was  chosen  president  of 
the  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  at  the  re- 
cent annual  meeting,  succeeding  Dr.  Anna  Howard 
Shaw.  Mrs.  Catt  is  already  president  of  the  interna- 
tional association  of  woman  suffrage. 

Samuel  O.  V.  Prichard,  this  year's  winner  of  the 
coveted  Rhodes  Scholarship,  is  the  son  of  a  Los  An- 
geles minister  and  an  under-graduate  in  Occidental 
College.  He  was  the  only  student  who  took  the  ex- 
amination in  Greek.  He  will  enter  upon  his  studies  at 
Oxford  College  next  fall,  following  his  graduation 
from  Occidental  College. 

The  new  commander  of  the  British  forces  in  Meso- 
potamia, Lieutenant-General  Sir  Percy  Plenry  Noel 
Lake,  has  had  a  brilliant  career  in  India  and  Egypt. 
He  received  a  medal  in  the  Afghan  war  of  1878-79 
and  also  in  the  YVolseley  Nile  expedition  of  1885. 
Later  he  went  to  reorganize  the  Canadian  militia.  He 
left  Canada  in  1911  to  assume  command  of  a  division 
in  India,  but  since  1912  he  has  been  chief  of  the 
general  staff  in  India. 

Prince  Yiggo,  youngest  son  of  Prince  Waldemar  of 
Denmark,  will  go  to  Canada  early  this  year  to  study 
practical  farming.  He  expects  to  remain  for  several 
years.  His  family  is  regarded  as  the  most  democratic 
branch  of  European  royalty.  His  eldest  brother, 
Prince  Aage.  married  a  daughter  of  a  former  Italian 
minister  at  Copenhagen.  The  second  brother,  Prince 
Axel,  is  well  known  as  an  aviator.  The  third  brother, 
Prince  Erik,  is  a  practical  farmer,  who  studied  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  Rev.  Ezra  Campbell  is  said  to  be  the  oldest 
minister  of  the  gospel  in  .the  United  States,  if  not  in 
the  world.  Recently  he  celebrated  his  109th  birthday 
in  Kentucky.  He  was  born  in  what  is  now  Wise 
County,  Virginia,  and  lived  there  until  he  was  past 
fifty  years  of  age.  He  then  moved  to  Kentucky,  and 
has  lived  there  ever  since.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  church  and  is  now  the  pastor  of  three  churches. 
He  has  been  preaching  for  seventy-nine  years.  In  the 
past  year  he  united  over  two  hundred  couples  in  the 
bonds  of  matrimony. 

The  announcement  at  London  that  King  George  in 
conferring  New  Year's  honors  had  bestowed  the  deco- 
ration of  the  Order  of  Merit  on  Henry  James,  the  au- 
thor, who  renounced  his  American  citizenship  last  July 
and  became  a  British  subject,  recalls  the  fact  that 
there  are  but  eleven  civilian  members  of  this  order. 
Among  these  are  Viscount  Morley  of  Blackburn,  Vis- 
count Bryce,  Thomas  Hardy,  the  novelist,  Sir  George 
Trevelyan,  and  Viscount  Haldane.  The  order  was  in- 
stituted as  a  mark  of  special  distinction  for  naval  or 
military  service  or  for  work  in  art,  literature,  and 
science. 

Robert  Bradford  Marshall,  chief  geographer  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  has  just  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  of  superintendent  of  national 
parks.  He  is  a  Virginian  by  birth,  and  entered  the 
Survey  in  1889.  He  was  appointed  geographer  in 
charge  of  the  Pacific  division  in  1907,  embracing  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Utah,  Arizona, 
and  Nevada.  The  year  following  he  reorganized  the 
topographical  service  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
whole  with  the  title  of  chief  geographer.  In  1911. 
1912,  and  1915  he  was  a  member  of  the  national  parks 
conferences.  In  1912  he  was  chosen  by  Secretary 
Fisher  to  report  on  the  advisability  of  creating  what 
is  now  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park. 

Sir  Charles  Cheers  Wakefield,  who  recently  took 
office  as  lord  mayor  of  London,  is  a  man  of  large  busi- 
ness affairs  and  directs  the  operations  of  one  of  the 
great  English  oil  companies.  Since  1895  he  has  lived 
in  London.  He  started  on  the  long  road  to  high  office 
in  1904,  when  he  was  elected  member  of  the  court  of 
common  council.  He  has  been  decorated  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  France,  the  King  of  Belgium,  and,  in  other 
and  different  days,  the  Kaiser.  He  has  traveled  greatly, 
and  has  written  a  book  called  "Future  Trade  in  the 
Far  East."  The  new  lord  mayor  has  always  been 
deeply  interested  in  charitable  works  and  prizes  highly 
decorations  of  the  Order  of  Mercy  and  the  Order  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  of  which  he  is  a  Knight  of 
Grace.    He  is  also  a  keen  art  collector. 

William  Waldorf  Astor  is  not  the  only  living  Ameri- 
can-born British  peer.  Francis  Allston  Channing, 
whose  earliest  years  were  spent  in  Massachusetts,  was 
created  a  baronet  in  1902,  and  was  elevated  to  the 
peerage  in  1912,  when  he  became  Baron  Channing. 
He  was  born  in  this  country  March  21.  1841.  His 
father,  Rev.  W.  H.  Channing,  closed  his  pastorate  in 
l  incinnati  that  year  and  moved  to  Boston.  In  1852  he 
succeeded  James  Martineau  as  pastor  of  the  Hope 
Street  chapel  in  Liverpool,  and  although  the  last  years 
ot  the  Civil  War  saw  him  back  in  America,  serving  as 
the  chaplain  of  the  National  Senate,  he  remained  in 
England  for  practically  the  rest  of  his  life.  Francis 
Allston  Channing  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  has  had 
a  3:  itinguished,  though  not  a  conspicuous  career,  both 
at  i  Ixford  and  in  English  public  life. 

Colonel  David  L.  Brainard,  U.  S.  A.,  now  military 

itache  of  the  United  States  embassy  to  the  Argentine 

Republic,  is  a  survivor  of  the  Greely  Arctic  expedition. 


He  entered  the  army  as  a  private  in  1876,  saw  hard 
service  in  the  Sioux,  Bannock,  and  Nes  Perce  cam- 
paigns, and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  sergeant.  In 
the  battle  of  Little  Muddy  Creek  he  sustained  several 
wounds.  Colonel  Brainard  served  in  the  Philippines 
as  chief  commissary  of  the  military  forces  on  the  staff 
of  Majors-General  Merritt  and  Otis.  He  is  the  only 
officer  now  on  active  service  in  the  army  who  received 
a  commission  for  "specific  distinguished  services,"  he 
having  been  appointed  second  lieutenant,  Second  Cav- 
alry, "as  a  recognition  of  the  gallant  and  meritorious 
service  rendered  by  him  in  the  Arctic  expedition  of 
1881-18S4." 

Frederick  Robert  Harris,  who  has  been  appointed 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  yards  and  docks  of  the  Navy 
Department,  with  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  succeeding 
Rear-Admiral  Stanford,  is  a  native  of  New  York,  and 
is  now  in  his  fortieth  year.  He  is  not  a  West  Point 
man,  but  a  graduate  of  the  Stephens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Hoboken,  New  Jersey.  Prior  to  entering  the 
Federal  employ  he  was  chief  engineer  for  various  com- 
panies engaged  in  water-front  improvements  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  He  served  as  principal  assistant  on  the 
construction  of  the  new  navy  yard  and  dry-dock  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  was  in  charge  of  the 
construction  of  the  naval  station  at  Guantanamo,  Cuba, 
1906-7.  In  1913  he  was  on  special  duty  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor, Hawaiian  Territory. 


On  the  rim  of  the  Grand  Canon  in  Arizona  a 
memorial  has  been  erected  to  Major  John  Wesley 
Powell,  the  intrepid  explorer  and  scientist  who  first 
made  the  journey  through  the  Grand  Canon  for  ex- 
ploration purposes.  The  memorial,  erected  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  will  be  dedicated  next  spring. 
It  occupies  the  most  conspicuous  spot  on  Sentinel 
Point,  which  commands  a  particularly  fine  view  of  the 
Granite  Gorge  and  of  the  river,  whose  unknown  terrors 
of  whirlpool  and  cataract  the  Powell  party  braved  in 
small  open  boats.  Major  Powell  was  a  Civil  War  vet- 
eran and  lost  his  right  arm  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  but 
this  handicap  in  nowise  daunted  him,  as  his  later 
achievements  proved.  His  great  adventure,  the  passage 
of  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado,  was  made  in  the 
summer  of  1869.  Until  then  it  was  unknown.  "Yet 
enough  had  been  seen  to  foment  rumor,"  he  wrote  in 
his  report  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  "and  many 
wonderful  stories  have  been  told  in  the  hunter's  cabin 
and  prospector's  camp.  Stories  were  related  of  parties 
entering  the  gorge  in  boats  and  being  carried  down 
with  fearful  velocity  into  whirlpools,  where  all  were 
overwhelmed  in  the  abyss  of  waters;  others,  of  under- 
ground passages  for  the  great  river,  into  which  boats 
had  passed  never  to  be  seen  again.  It  was  currently 
believed  that  the  river  was  lost  under  the  rocks  for 
several  hundred  miles.  There  were  other  accounts  of 
great  falls,  whose  roaring  music  could  be  heard  on  the 
distant  mountain  summits."  The  start  into  "the  Great 
Unknown"  was  made  on  August  13th.  The  party,  con- 
sisting of  ten  men  in  four  boats,  had  been  afloat  since 
their  start  from  Green  River  City  on  May  24th.  Two 
of  the  boats  were  decked,  forming  water-tight  com- 
partments. His  diary  recounts  a  continual  succession 
of  exciting  events.  In  repeated  upsets  one  of  their 
boats  was  lost  and  most  of  their  flour  destroyed.  At 
last  they  were  down  to  a  few  days'  rations,  principally 
of  dried  apples.  On  August  28th  three  of  the  party 
left  them,  preferring  to  take  their  chances  of  climbing 
the  almost  perpendicular  walls  and  finding  their  way  to 
some  settlement.  These  men  were  never  heard  of 
again.  And  the  very  next  day  the  party,  after  a  most 
exciting  passage  over  a  series  of  rocky  cascades,  swept 
out  of  the  Grand  Canon  in  safety.  How  Bright  Angel 
trail  came  to  be  named  is  related  in  the  diary,  under 
date  of  August  16th:  "The  little  affluent  which  we 
have  discovered  here  is  a  clear,  beautiful  creek — or 
river,  as  it  would  be  termed  in  this  Western  country 
where  streams  are  not  abundant.  We  have  named 
one  stream  in  honor  of  the  great  chief  of  the  'Bad 
Angels,'  and,  as  this  is  in  beautiful  contrast  to  that,  we 
conclude  to  name  it  'Bright  Angel.'  "  Major  Powell 
repeated  the  passage,  for  scientific  research,  two  years 
later  and  then  he  used  a  boat  into  which  he  was 
strapped.  Several  times  this  boat  rolled  over  the  rapids 
and  once  nearly  drowned  him. 


At  one  time  iron  ore  was  found  in  considerable  quan- 
tities in  the  northeasterly  provinces  of  The  Nether- 
lands. In  late  years  apparently  less  has  been  found. 
Recently,  however,  further  deposits  of  iron  ore  have 
been  found  in  the  province  of  Drenthe,  where  it  was 
discovered  previously.  These  deposits  were  revealed  by 
the  digging  of  peat  in  the  bogs  of  that  section.  The 
ore  is  found  in  layers  just  under  the  peat,  and  also  in 
collections  or  heaps  six  or  ten  feet  high  and  thirty  to 
fifty  feet  in  circumference. 


Built  in  1844  by  a  Delaware  firm,  the  ship  Bangor, 
rechristened  the  Scourge,  was  the  first  iron  ship  of  war 
in  the  United  States  navy.  Originally  the  steamship, 
which  was  also  fitted  with  sails,  was  built  for  the 
freight  and  passenger  service,  but  after  being  partially 
destroyed  by  fire,  was  rebuilt,  and  after  a  few  cruises 
was  purchased  by  the  Federal  government  and  sent  to 
Mexican  waters  as  a  man-of-war  during  the  Mexican 
war.  No  test  of  the  Scourge  as  a  fighting  machine 
was  ever  made. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Last  Leaf. 
I  saw  him  once  before, 
As  he  passed  by  the  door. 

And  again 
The  pavement  stones  resound, 
As  he  totters   o'er  the  ground 

With   his   cane. 

They  say  that  in   his  prime. 
Ere    the   pruning-knife   of   Time 

Cut  him  down, 
Not  a  better  man  was  found 
By  the   Crier  on  his  round 

Through  the  town. 
But  now  he  walks  the  streets. 
And  he  looks  at  all  he  meets 

Sad  and  wan, 
And  he  shakes  his  feeble  head, 
That  it  seems  as  if  he  said, 

"They  are  gone." 
The  mossy  marbles  rest 
On  the  lips  that  he  has  pressed 

In   their   bloom, 
And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved   for  many  a  year 

On  the  tomb. 
My  grandmamma  has  said, — 
Poor  old  lady,   she  is  dead 

Long  ago, — 
That  he  had  a  Roman  nose, 
And  his   cheek  was  like  a  rose 

In  the  snow : 
But  now  his  nose  is  thin, 
And  it  rests  upon  his  chin 

Like  a  staff, 
And   a   crook  is   in  his   back, 
And  a  melancholy  crack 

In  his  laugh. 

I   know  it  is   a   sin 
For  me  to  sit  and  grin 

At  him  here ; 
But  the  old  three-cornered  hat, 
And  the  breeches,  and  all  that, 

Are  so  queer ! 

And  if  I  should  live  to  be 
The  last  leaf  upon  the  tree 

In  the  spring, 
Let  them   smile,   as  I   do  now, 
At  the  old  forsaken  bough 

Where   I   cling. 
— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


Contentment. 
"Man    wants   but   little   here    below." 
Little  I  ask ;  my  wants  are  few ; 

I  only  wish  a  hut  of  stone, 
(A  very  plain-  brown  stone  will  do), 

That  I  may  call  my  own ; — 
And  close  at  hand  is  such  a  one, 
In  yonder  street  that  fronts  the  sun. 

Plain  food  is  quite  enough  for  me ; 

Three  courses  are  as  good  as  ten ; — 
If  Nature  can  subsist  on  three, 

Thank  Heaven  for  three.     Amen ! 
I  always  thought  cold  victual  nice ; — 
My  choice  would  be  vanila-ice. 

I  care  not  much  for  gold  or  land ; — 
Give  me  a  mortgage  here  and  there, — 

Some  good  bank-stock,  some  note  of  hand, 
Or  trifling  railroad  share, — 

I   only  ask  that  Fortune  send 

A  little  more  than  I  shall  spend. 

Honors  are  silly  toys,   I  know, 
And  titles  are  but  empty  names; 

I  would,  perhaps,  be  Plenipo, — 
But  only  near  St.  James ; 
*  I'm  very  sure  I  should  not  care 

To  fill  our  Gubernator's  chair. 

Jewels  are  baubles ;  'tis  a  sin 

To  care  for  such  unfruitful  things  ; — 

One  good-sized  diamond  in  a  pin, — 
Some,  not  so  large,  in  rings, — 

A   ruby,    and   a  pearl,   or   so, 

Will  do  for  me ; — I  laugh  at  show. 

My  dame  should  dress  in  cheap  attire ; 

(Good  heavy  silks  are  never  dear)  ; — 
I  own  perhaps  I  might  desire 

Some  shawls  of  true  Cashmere. — 
Some  marrowy  crapes  of  China  silk, 
Like  wrinkled  skins  on  scalded  milk. 

I  would  not  have  the  horse  I  drive 

So  fast  that  folks  must  stop  and  stare ; 

An  easy  gait — two  forty-five — 
Suits  me ;  I  do  not  care ; — 

Perhaps,  for  just  a  single  spurt, 

Some  seconds  less  would  do  no  hurt. 

Of  pictures,  I  should  like  to  own 

Titians  and  Raphaels  three  or  four, — 

I  love  so   much  their   style   and  tone, — 
One  Turner,  and  no  more, 

(A  landscape, — foreground  golden  dirt, — 

The  sunshine  painted  with  a  squirt). 

Of  books  but  few, — some  fifty  score 

For  daily  use,  and  bound  for  wear ; 
The  rest  upon  an  upper  floor ; — 

Some  little  luxury  there 
Of  red  morocco's  gilded  gleam, 
And  vellum  rich  as  country  cream. 
Busts,  cameos,  gems, — such  things  as  these, 

Which  others  often  show  for  pride, 
/  value  for  their  power  to  please, 

And  selfish  churls  deride ; — 
One  Stradivarius,   I  confess, 
T-rco  meerschaums,  I  would  fain  possess. 
Wealth's  wasteful  tricks  I  will  not  learn, 

Nor  ape  the  glittering  upstart  fool ; — 
Shall  not  carved  tables  serve  my  turn, 

But  all  must  be  of  buhl? 
Give  grasping  pomp  its  double  share, — 
I  ask  but  one  recumbent  chair. 
Thus  humble  let  me  live  and  die, 

Nor  long  for  Midas'  golden  touch ; 
If  Heaven  more  generous  gifts  deny, 

I  shail  not  miss  them  much, — 
Too  grateful  for  the  blessing  lent 
Of  simple  tastes  and  mind  content  1 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
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THE  AEROPLANE  IN  WAR. 


Ralph  Pulitzer  Describes  a  Trip  Through  the  Air  Over  the 
Heads  of  the  Contending  Armies. 


The  reader  who  expects  to  find  any  extensive  ac- 
count of  aerial  warfare  in  "Over  the  Front  in  an  Aero- 
plane," by  Ralph  Pulitzer,  is  apt  to  be  disappointed. 
The  author  had  the  luck  to  view  the  lines  from  an 
aeroplane,  but  his  trip  was  a  very  short  one,  and  noth- 
ing of  international  importance  took  place  under  his 
observation  for  him  to  record.  This  first  and  shortest 
chapter  has  given  the  name  to  his  volume,  following 
modern  methods  of  advertisement,  whose  habit  it  is  in 
this  day  of  frenzied  plenteousness  to  make  prominent 
any  unique  point,  however  small  and  unimportant.  The 
remainder  of  the  volume  does  not  bear  upon  aero- 
planing. 

Mr.  Pulitzer  does  not  tell  us  why  he  was  treated  with 
especial  consideration.  He  merely  mentions  that  more 
than  the  average  kindness  was  shown  him  in  granting 
him  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  front  aerially,  some- 
thing which  had  not  previously  been  done  by  any 
civilian.  He  was  notified  of  an  appointment  for  his 
ascent  and,  he  says  in  his  book: 

Everything  ran  like  clockwork.  At  5  o'clock  I  was  shak- 
ing hands  with  the  captain  of  this  most  important  aviation 
station,  and  he  was  explaining  to  me  just  how,  day  and  night, 
his  aeroplanes  guarded  Paris  from  German  air  attacks. 

At  5  :30  I  was  struggling  into  a  heavy  leather  suit,  which 
I  put  on  over  my  regular  clothes,  and  a  heavy  padded  helmet, 
which  was  carefully  fastened  under  my  chin  by  a  buttoned 
flap  and  also  an  elastic  band. 

A  few  minutes  later  I  was  climbing  sinuously  into  my  seat 
in  the  front  of  the  aeroplane  while  my  pilot  wormed  his  way 
into  his  seat  a  few  feet  behind  me.  A  few  seconds  later  the 
two  great  propellers  (or  rather  tractors)  began  to  flash 
around.  With  a  snap  and  a  roar  the  battle-plane  started 
slowly  forward,  gained  in  speed  till  we  were  racing  along 
the  big  field  like  a  racing  automobile,  then  suddenly  the 
people  standing  around  dropped  away  from  us  as  if  on  a 
gigantic  express  elevator,  leaving  one  standing  on  the  upper 
floor  of  a  skyscraper,  and  in  a  moment  more  the  earth  had 
become  a  strange  and  placid  panorama  with  which  we  had 
no    connection    or    concern. 

On  and  up,  on  and  up,  we  flew,  headed  straight  as  an 
arrow  for  the  closest  portion  of  the  battle-front,  ninety  kilo- 
metres  (about  fifty-four  miles)  away. 

Soon  the  earth's  color  massed  picturesquely  beneath 
them  and  finally  disappeared  under  clouds  of  fog.  The 
air  was  icy,  the  speed  eighty  miles  an  hour,  and  the 
noise  of  their  going  too  great  for  converse  to  be 
audible  between  the  adventurer  and  his  pilot.  The 
pilot  tried  to  signal  something,  but  he  was  not  under- 
stood : 

Then,  without  abruptness,  with  a  certain  sickening  majesty, 
the  aeroplane  stood  on  its  head  and  swooped  down  onto  the 
surface  of  the  white  sea  below  us.  As  it  swallowed  us  we 
began  to  spiral  rapidly  around,  as  though  we  were  toboggan- 
ing down  a  giant  corkscrew.  As  we  went  on  down  through 
this  white  nothingness  I  became  very  dizzy.  The  propellers 
had  slowed  'way  down  and  I  thought  the  engines  had  failed, 
and  that  we  were  either  falling  10,000  feet  or  making  a 
forced  descent.  But  the  pilot  sat  still  back  above  me,  so  I  did 
likewise. 

Suddenly  we  spiraled  violently  down  through  the  bottom  of 
the  cloud  into  sight  of  the  earth  again.  Instantaneously  the 
engines  broke  into  their  old  roar  and  the  aeroplane  stopped 
pointing  straight  down  and  assumed  a  steep  slant.  If  any  one 
ever  heaved  a  sigh   of  relief  I  did  it  then. 

I  felt  the  rapping  behind  me.  Looking  around,  I  saw  the 
pilot  pointing  down  at  the  earth,  ahead  and  to  our  right.  I 
shook  my  head.  Then,  as  we  careened  downward,  he  stopped 
his  motors  for  a  fraction  of  a  second,  and  in  the  sudden 
deafening  silence  he  shouted  out,  "The  front!" 

But  of  what  he  saw  of  the  front  Mr.  Pulitzer  has 
not  a  great  deal  to  say.  He  advises  the  roads  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  as  a  better  way  of  reaching  a 
viewpoint: 

In  the  first  place  it  takes  quite  a  little  time  and  trouble 
to  discern  the  lines  of  opposing  trenches,  even  when  you 
stand  on  a  quiet  observation  post  with  a  general  painstakingly 
pointing  and  explaining,  by  the  help  of  landmarks,  just  where 
they  run.  Here,  though  we  were  now  only  1000  metres 
(about  3300  feet)  up,  we  were  racing  along  the  front  at 
eighty  miles  an  hour,  and  all  my  friend  the  pilot  could  do 
was  to  point  here  and  there  frantically.  So  among  the  maze 
of  white  lines  I  saw  running  below  me  through  the  hazy 
atmosphere,  some  which  I  took  for  trenches  were  undoubtedly 
roads  ;  some  which  I  took  for  roads  were  equally  undoubtedly 
trenches,  while  only  a  few,  by  their  zigzagging,  could  I  un- 
hesitatingly have  guaranteed  to  have  been  trenches. 

In  the  next  place  the  roar  of  the  engines  totally  drowned 
out  all  the  reports  o(  the  guns  which  were  going  off  below  us, 
and  the  explosions  of  the  shells,  which  are  such  a  striking 
feature  of  the   front. 

To  make  matters  still  more  undramatic  there  was  no  battle 
going  on  at  the  precise  moment  when  we  shot  downward  out 
of  the  clouds,  but  only  a  rather  languid  artillery  exchange. 
Even  a  regulating  aeroplane  which  was  sailing  around  directly 
below  us  and  about  half-way  down  between  us  and  the  earth, 
correcting  the  fire  of  some  batteries,  was  having  an  excep- 
tionally peaceful  time  of  it.  We  could  look  down  and  see 
plainly  the  red,  white,  and  blue  circles  of  France  painted  on 
the  tops  of  its  planes,  but  there  were  none  of  the  customary 
woolly  little  white  clouds  of  German  shrapnel  bursting  around 
it  during  the  few  seconds  that  it  remained  in  sight. 

Furthermore,  the  guns  right  below  it  and  us  were  so 
cleverly  concealed  that  they  were  quite  invisible.  The  only 
signs  of  its  being  a  front  at  all  were  the  bursting  shells  from 
the  French  batteries.  These  little  puffs  of  smoke  in  the  hazy 
distance  the  pilot  spotted  unerringly,  but  he  had  a  discourag- 
ing time  pointing  them  out  to  my  unaccustomed  eyes  as  we 
raced  along. 

The  only  real  excitement  of  this  adventure  occurred 
when,  on  landing,  the  pilot  was  sent  hurriedly  out 
again  to  signal  to  another  man  in  the  air  that  he  had 
lost  one  of  the  pneumatic  wheels  from  his  machine : 

"Unless  he  understands  before  he  lands  he  is  a  dead  man," 
said  the  officer.  This  really  was  a  dramatic  spectacle — the 
one  aviator  soaring  on  guard  high  in  the  sky  in  complete 
unconsciousness   of   the   death   that   awaited  him ;    the   other, 


climbing  nearer  and  nearer,  then  circling  round  and  round 
in  narrowing  circles.     Finally  the  first  machine  started  down. 

"He  understands,"  said  some  one. 

"No,  he  doesn't,"  said  others. 

"Get  the  ambulance  ready,"  ordered  the  aviation  captain, 
and  the  engine  of  the  motor-ambulance  began  to  chug  with  a 
most  sinister  effect. 

We  all  stood  perfectly  powerless  and  watched  the  ma- 
chine spiral  down.  As  he  made  his  glide  men  stood  in  the 
field  waving  spare  wheels  at  him  to  insure  his  understanding. 
But  no.  Instead  of  landing  tilted  to  the  left  on  his  sound 
wheel  and  tail,  he  made  his  landing,  leaning  over  a  little  to 
the  right,  where  the  wheel  was  missing.  As  it  touched  the 
earth  the  great  machine  buried  its  nose  in  the  ground,  its 
tail  rose  and  rose  till  it  stood  perpendicular,  and  then  fell 
forward  in  a  somersault,  so  that  the  plane  was  lying  on  its 
back. 

"He's   finished.      Get   the   ambulance,"    ordered   the    captain. 

We  all  started  at  a  run  across  the  field  toward  the  mo- 
tionless aeroplane,  the  motor-ambulance  following  close  on 
our  heels.  As  we  got  to  the  wreck  a  figure  crawled  out  and 
began  to  swear  fluently  at  not  having  been  warned  in  a  way 
that  a  sane  man  could  understand.  How  the  aviator  escaped 
will  always  remain  a  complete  mystery.  But  his  escape  made 
a  happy  climax  to  the  thrilling  ending  of  an  unforgettable 
afternoon. 

The  handling  of  war  correspondents  and  other 
visitors  at  the  front  has  become  a  detailed  and  efficient 
business.  The  romantic  visitor  who  pictures  himself 
as  being  received  with  honor,  after  having  made  a 
perilous  trip  for  which  he  has  prepared  himself  with 
supplies  for  every  emergency,  is  sadly  mistaken,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Pulitzer: 

The  war  correspondent  docs  not  buy  himself  a  motor,  be- 
cause if  he  did  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  use  it.  All  he 
buys  himself  is  a  railway  ticket.  When  it  comes  to  motoring, 
he  is  packed  with  an  assortment  of  fellow-correspondents  into 
military  autos  specially  assigned  by  the  army  authorities. 

He  does  not  buy  a  shelter-tent  or  a  sleeping-bag,  because 
at  a  certain  scheduled  hour  every  evening  the  staff  officer 
who  has  him  and  his  colleagues  in  tow  will  lead  him  into  an 
excellent  hotel  in  some  large  town  or  other  and  assign  him 
to  a  comfortable  bedroom  engaged  ahead.  He  does  not  buy 
canned  provisions,  because  before  going  to  bed  the  officer 
buys  him  an  appetizing  dinner,  follows  it  up  with  a  good 
breakfast  the  next  morning,  and  at  lunchtime  introduces  him 
to  a  courteous  general,  or,  at  a  pinch,  to  another  hotel- 
keeper,  by  one  or  the  other  of  whom  he  is  supplied  with  a 
pre-arranged  and  excellent  lunch. 

He  does  not  buy  himself  a  medicine-chest,  because  he  is 
always  within  shouting  distance  of  enough  medical  talent 
to  treat  a  whole  city. 

He  does  not  buy  a  revolver,  because  it  would  be  gently 
but  firmly  taken   away  from   him  if  he   did. 

If  he  is  sensible  he  does  not  even  buy  himself  binoculars, 
for  the  officers  by  whom  he  will  find  himself  uninterruptedly 
accompanied  will  be  glad  to  let  him  use  theirs,  and  though  he 
may  not  look  so  picturesque  without  them,  he  will  be  much 
more  comfortable  if  he  has  any  hands-and-knees  work  to  do. 

Finally,  he  will  not  have  a  word  to  say  as  to  where  he 
wants  to  gc  or  what  he  wants  to  see,  for  that  has  all  been 
settled  in  advance. 

Although  in  some  cases  the  visitor  is  allowed  to  de- 
termine the  amount  of  risk  he  is  willing  to  take,  his 
adventuring  is  all  under  surveillance.  Things  have 
changed  since  the  first  months  of  the  war,  when  Alex- 
ander Powell  in  Flanders,  for  example,  went  where  he 
would  and  wrote  what  he  listed.     Now: 

The  activities  of  war  correspondents  have  been  thoroughly 
regulated,  systematized,"  standardized.  Just  what  the  corre- 
spondent is  to  be  permitted  to  see  at  the  front  is  deliberately 
considered  and  arranged  in  advance.  The  authorities  decide 
what  fights  are  fit  for  him  to  see,  just  as  painstakingly  as 
chaperons  used  to  decide  what  plays  were  fit  for  debutantes 
to  see.  He,  together  with  six  or  eight  other  journalists  who 
are  to  make  up  the  party,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  mili- 
tary duenna  who  guards  his  every  move  from  the  time  the 
admirably  organized  tour  starts  until  he  is  again  safely  de- 
livered back  in  Paris.  The  precise  duration  of  the  trip,  the 
precise  route  to  be  taken,  the  precise  rooms  in  the  precise 
hotel  in  which  each  night  is  to  be  spent,  the  precise  general 
to  be  met  and  trench  to  be  visited,  are  all  inexorably  fixed  in 
the  schedule  of  the  trip. 

The  chances  of  adventure  are  slight,  and  not  in- 
viting: 

The  only  phenomena  which  the  general  staffs  can  not  pre- 
determine are  the  activities  of  the  aviators  and  the  course  of 
the  enemy's  shells  and  bullets.  Hence,  the  only  spontaneous 
adventures  in  store  for  correspondents,  which  may  come  un- 
expectedly, at  any  moment,  are  the  whirring  of  aeroplanes 
overhead,  their  shellings  and  their  duels,  and  the  sudden 
passing  or  arrival  of  enemy  projectiles,  from  tiny  bullets 
up   to    enormous    "Jack   Johnsons." 

Even  this  element  of  surprise  can  be  avoided  in  the  case 
of  a  small  minority  of  visitors  who  I  understand  prefer  to 
limit  their  researches  at  "the  front"  to  the  hospitals,  supply 
trains,  motor-repair  organizations,  encampments  of  reserves, 
and  similar  objects  of  interest,  which  lie  some  twenty  kilo- 
metres behind  the  trenches  and  yet  are  really  sufficiently  a 
part  of  the  front  to  be  known  as  its  rear. 

Pledging  himself  not  to  go  on  to  Germany  and  not 
to  write  of  confidential  matters,  Mr.  Pulitzer  was 
granted  an  especially  arranged  trip  by  himself,  on 
which  he  covered  what  was  usually  restricted  terri- 
tory.   Epernay  was  his  first  stop,  and  he  writes: 

Epernay,  being  the  centre  of  the  champagne  industry,  most 
of  the  military  repair  garages  had  been  located  in  the  great 
wine  storehouses.  It  was  odd  to  see  soldiers  repainting  grim 
wire-cutting  autos  rubbing  elbows  with  peasant  women  busily 
wrapping  gold-foil  round  the  heads  of  fat  quarts  of  famous 
vintages.  .     . 

"Yes,  they  work  together,"  smiled  the  captain  ;  "and  it  is 
not  so  incongruous  as  it  looks.  For  the  champagne  was  a 
good  ally  of  ours  during  the  battle  of  the  Marne.  It  made 
enough  casualties  among  the  Bodies  to  have  an  appreciable 
effect  on  the  course  of  the  battle.  When  we  chased  them  out 
of  here  the  broken  bottles  looked  as  though  there  were  no 
more  champagne  left  in  the  world.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
so  enormous  are  the  quantities  stored  hereabouts  that  the 
German  inroads  were  relatively  slight." 

We  have  heard  various  accounts  of  the  ruins  of 
Rheims  cathedral,  but  what  .Mr.  Pulitzer  has  to  say  is 
of  interest: 

I  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.  I  seemed  to  be  looking  at  the 
same  incredible  beauty  that  I  had  looked  at  just  over 
a  year  ago,   when   the  world   was  still  at  peace.     It   is  true 


that  half  the  great  rose  window  was  empty  of  glass;  that 
here  and  there  stood  statues  headless  or  with  chipped  and 
mutilated  limbs.  But  in  the  vast  profusion  of  carvings  on  the 
facade  these  were  almost  lost.  Gradually,  however,  the  full 
tragedy  bore  in  on  me. 

Have  you  ever  seen  an  exquisite  cameo  face  congested  by 
drunkenness  or  disease  so  that  it  remains  but  a  blurred  and 
slightly  bloated  semblance  of  its  former  loveliness?  If  you 
have,  you  will  know  what  has  befallen  the  facade  at  Rheims. 
It  stood  away  from  the  German  guns  so  that  not  a  shell 
hit  it.  But  fate  and  inefficiency  left  it  covered  with  scaf- 
folding which  caught  fire,  and  the  towering  blaze  licked  and 
licked  so  furiouslv  at  every  sculptured  angle,  line,  and  curve 
that  in  a  few  hours  all  those  keenly  chiseled  outlines  which 
the  centuries  themselves  had  only  faintly  mellowed,  became 
fiabby,  blunt,  and  indeterminate.  One  used  at  times  to  gaze 
at  the  facade  through  half-closed  lids,  so  that  no  exquisite 
detail  should  distract  from  the  swimming,  hazy  glory  of  the 
whole.  That  glory  it  still  possesses,  but  to  those  who  knew 
it  in  its  earlier  uninarrcd  splendor  it  seems  to  stand,  straining 
aloft,  in  patient  martyrdom.  A  heavy  barricade,  built  at  a 
distance  of  some  twenty  yards,  prevented  entrance  or  even  a 
close  approach.  As  we  stood  counting  the  shrapnel  scars 
on  the  horse  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  which  ended  the  myth  that 
this  statue  h.id  come  through  the  whole  bombardment  miracu- 
lously untouched,  a  little  girl  approached  with  a  basket  full 
of  pieces  of  colored  glass.  These  she  offered  for  sale  as 
the  fragments  of  the  priceless  stained  glass  of  the  cathedral. 
It  required  no  expert  to  sec  that  they  were  pitifully  spurious. 
Thus  huckstering  makes  .pennies  out  of  tragedy. 

In  a  locality  which  he  does  not  name  Mr.  Pulitzer 
visited  a  strange  and  precarious  look-out  in  a  shattered 
village  where  the  Germans  were  still  casting  their 
shells: 

We  stopped  in  front  of  what  was  a  house  for  one  story  and 
a  skeleton  from  there  up.  It  looked  as  if  nothing  less  than 
a  squirrel  could  get  up  to  its  rooftree,  and  nothing  larger 
than  a  cat  could  conceal  itself  behind  any  of  the  shreds  and 
tatters  of  its  roof.  Nevertheless,  up  there  was  the  observation 
post  which  I  was  about  to  visit.  We  entered  and  found  some 
soldiers  cooking  meat  and  potatoes  on  a  smokeless  stove. 
One  of  them  was  amusing  himself  prancing  around  the  place 
on   a   pair   of   child's   stilts. 

Following  instructions,  I  climbed  up  a  long  ladder,  which 
led  to  two  rafters — the  sole  survivors  of  the  second  floor. 
A  few  planks  had  been  stretched  between  these.  From  them 
another  ladder  ran  up  to  a  small  patch  of  attic  floor  which, 
marvelously  intact,  nestled  around  three  sides  of  a  brick  chim- 
ney under  the  fragment  of  the  roof.  Arrived  there,  I  care- 
fully lifted  a  little  leather  curtain,  hiing  over  a  hole  in  the 
roof,    and   squinted   cautiously   down   upon   the    German    lines. 

From  a  conversation,  of  which  we  would  like  to 
have  heard  the  rest,  but  which  he  must  consider  con- 
fidential, Mr.  Pulitzer  quotes  one  passage  which  he 
thought  he  need  not  fear  to  repeat: 

"Why  did  not  Von  Kluck  march  on  Paris  when  he  had  the 
chance?"  I  asked  the  officer  who  was  sitting  on  one  side  of 
me. 

"I  will  tell  you,"  he  replied.  "In  the  1913  'Kriegsspiel' 
(great  manoeuvres)  in  Germany  the  theoretical  invasion  of 
France  by  the  attacking  armies  was  precisely  the  same  advance 
as  in  actual  fact  they  made  the  following  year.  In  the 
manoeuvres  Yen  Kluck  commanded  the  right  wing  precisely  as 
he  did  in  the  actual  invasion.  In  these  manoeuvres  he  came 
to  a  point  in  his  advance  where  he  had  to  choose  between 
attacking  Paris  and  swinging  past  Paris  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy.  He  decided  to  attack  Paris.  The  verdict  of  the 
board'  of  generals  who  were  judging  the  manoeuvres  contained 
the  severest  kind  of  arraignment  of  Von  Kluck  for  having 
violated  the  cardinal  principle  of  German  military  strategy 
by  allowing  a  mere  geographical  point  to  divert  him  from 
the  one  paramount  object  of  German  generalship — the  enemy's 
army.  We  actually  possess  a  copy  of  this  official  reprimand, 
for  'tout  s'achete'  (there  is  nothing  that  money  will  not  buy), 
you  know.  Now  when  little  over  one  year  later  Von  Kluck 
in  actual  warfare  came  face  to  face  with  precisely  the  same 
choice  of  alternatives,  with  the  previous  year's  censure  still 
stingingly  fresh  in  mind,  he  ignored  Paris  and  followed  the 
enemy  army." 

Here  is  a  description  of  a  modern  outlet  of  French 
ingenuity  and  artistic  feeling: 

This  great  encampment,  which  covered  some  square  miles 
of  countryside,  had  begun  as  a  bivouac  and  ended  as  a  town. 
One  walked  down  avenues  and  side  streets  solidly  flanked  by 
the  huts  which  this  army  had  built  itself.  They  were  all  more 
or  less  standardized  in  building  materials — wattled  roofs 
covered  with  clay,  and  thatched  straw  roofs.  But  there  the 
uniformity  abruptly  ended.  For  these  little  houses  had  not 
been  merely  constructed  by  builders  as  they  would  have  been 
in  nearly  any  other  country.  This  was  France  and  they  had 
been  conceived  by  architects.  And  each  house  expressed  the 
original  conception  of  the  soldier-architect  who  had  de- 
signed  it. 

No  one  who  has  not  walked  through  this  mushroom  town 
or  the  many  others  like  it  can  imagine  the  infinite  variety 
of  architectural  forms  which  can  be  wrought  in  one-story 
shacks  of  wattle,  clay,  and  straw.  The  pliable  wattle  and 
clay  lent  themselves  to  effects  which  could  not  have  been 
possible  in  stone,  brick,  or  wood.  Extraordinary  bays  and 
alcoves,  never  before  dreamed  of  by  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts,  cave  light  and  shadow  to  long  walls.  Bas-relief  and 
high  relief  were  done  with  spirit  and  often  with  firm  art  in 
the  clay  which  covered  the  wattled  walls,  the  thatched  stravj 
of  the  roofs  was  erected  into  strange  gables,  dormer  windows, 
turret?,  and  machicolations.  Eccentric,  grotesque  many  of 
these  experiments  unquestionably  were,  but  they  meant  on  the 
part  of  the  tired  soldiers  hours  and  days  and  weeks  of  extra 
and  unnecessary  work,  lavished,  not  for  their  crcnture  com- 
fort, not  for  their  physical  safety,  but  solely  for  their  artistic 
satisfaction. 

Mr.  Tulitzer  has  a  very  interesting  chapter  on  a  sol- 
diers' school  of  bomb-throwing,  and  he  visited  the 
Belgian  and  Flemish  trenches  during  his  tour.  His 
account  is  interesting,  but  not  of  great  importance,  for 
the  reason  of  the  restriction  of  which  he  writes. 

The  volume  is  well  illustrated  from  photographs- 
very  many  of  them  being  by  Mr.  Tulitzer. 

Over  the  Front  in  an  Aeroplane.  By  Ralph 
Pulitzer.    Xew  York:  Harper  &  Brothers:  SI. 


About   sixtv  years  ago  coal   was   first   mined   in    the 
Coos   Bay   region   of   Oregon.     The    first    car^n    was 
shipped  from  the  Empire  Basin,  but  the   d 
coal  near  the  head  of  Coos  Bay  soon  it 
point  of  production  to  Newport,  which 
principal  mine  until  within  the  last  decad. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


A"  Russian  Novel. 
Among  the  group  of  great  writers  who 
created  the  Russian  literature  of  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  the  name  of  Ivan  Gon- 
charov  is  little  known  to  American  readers. 
His  fame  rests  upon  two  realistic  novels,  ''A 
Common  Story"  3nd  "Oblomov,"  and  a  book 
of  memoirs  describing  his  travels  around  the 
world  in  1S52  and  published  under  the  title, 
"The  Frigate  Pallada." 

"Oblomov''  is  a  satirical  study  rather  than 
a  novel,  and  when  it  appeared  in  185S  it 
created  a  sensation  such  as  no  other  work- 
had  done.  The  reason  was  that  it  laid  bare  a 
side  of  .Russian  nature  or  certain  traits  of 
Russian  character  as  if  a  mirror  had  been 
held  up  and  each  one  saw  himself  in  it  or 
feared  to  do  so.  Oblomov  is  a  man  of  high 
aspirations  and  romantic  ideals  who  dreams 
and  plans,  but  whose  good  resolutions  never 
come  to  anything  for  the  lack  of  energy.  He 
can  not  make  up  his  mind  to  get  out  of  bed, 
to  dress,  to  write  a  necessary  business  letter, 
to  attend  to  his  estates — in  short,  to  take  any 
definite  action.  The  native  indolence  of  the 
Russian  and  his  love  dreaming  and  discussing 
were  thus  satirized.  The  word  oblomovism 
passed  into  the  Russian  language  to  express 
this  type,  and  many  an  author  after  Gon- 
charov  followed  his  lead  in  attacking  this 
weak  spot  in  Russian  character,  notably 
Turgeniev  in  "Rudin-" 

Mr.  C.  J.  Hogarth  has  done  the  work  of 
translation  well  and  the  book  is  commended 
to  those  who  would  get  a  better  idea  of  the 
literary'  work  that  preceded  the  Emancipation 
in  Russia  and  had  an  influence  upon  that 
great  movement. 

Oblomov.  By  Ivan  Goncharov.  New  York: 
The  Hacmillan  Company;  $1.50  net. 


Dostoyevsky. 

Dostoyevsky  is  a  giant  figure  in  world  liter- 
ature by  reason  of  his  astounding  power  of 
psychological  analysis.  The  keenness  of  his 
mental  diagnosis  grips  the  reader  in  an  almost 
uncanny  manner.  His  characters  are  not  al- 
ways, or  even  usually,  pleasant,  but  they  are 
characters.  Harry  Leon  Wilson's  comparison 
of  Dostoyevskyr  with  Dickens,  in  which  he 
points  out  that  the  English  novelist  dresses 
his  characters  up  in  costume  and  continually 
refers  to  extraneous  points  in  order  that  you 
may  recognize  them,  while  the  Russian  draws 
his  men  and  women  in  such  unmistakable 
lines  that  this  is  unnecessary,  is  a  discrimi- 
nating criticism.  In  other  words,  in  compari- 
son with  Dostoyevsky's  realistic,  mentally 
active  characters,  the  people  of  Dickens' 
novels  are  puppets,  to  be  recognized  by  their 
physical  characteristics   and  clothes. 

The  Macmillan  Company  has  been  bringing 
out  a  complete  edition  of  Dostoyevsky  trans- 
lated by  Mrs.  Garnett,  in  excellent  print  and 
at  a  reasonable  price.  The  latest  volume  to 
appear  is  "The  Insulted  and  Injured." 

The  Insulted  ahd  Injured.  By  Fyodor  Dos- 
tcvevsky.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.50  net. 

Garshin. 

Poor  Garshin !  So  exclaims  every  one  in 
Russia  at  the  mention  of  the  name  of  the 
brilliant  author  who  went  insane  and  com- 
mitted suicide  on  the  threshold  of  a  great  ca- 
reer. Garshin  was  born  in  1855  and  was  of 
good  family.  He  was  a  gentle  soul,  but  ex- 
ceedingly nervous  and  not  strong  physically. 
In  1876  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Turkish 
war  he  volunteered,  displayed  bravery  in 
action,  and  was  wounded.  Later  he  had 
periodical  attacks  of  insanity',  but  in  his  lucid 
intervals  produced  a  score  of  remarkable 
realistic  stories  and  tales.  Ilya  Tolstoy,  in  his 
recently  published  "Reminiscences,"  gives  an 
interesting  picture  of  a  visit  that  the  lovable 
but  unbalanced  writer  paid  them  at  Yasnaia 
Polyana. 

Hitherto  Garshin's  name  has  been  almost 
unknown  to  American  readers,  although  trans- 
lations of  several  of  his  stories  have  appeared. 
The  present  collection,  coming  out  at  a  time 
when  so  much  interest  is  manifested  in  Rus- 
sian literature,  will  be  welcomed,  especially 
as  the  translation  by  Captain  Rowland  Smith 
is  excellently  done.  Some  seventeen  stories 
and  sketches  are  included,  and  among  these 
are  the  three  that  resulted  from  his  experi- 
ences as  a  private  soldier.  "Four  Days," 
"Private  Ivanoff,"  and  "The  Action  at  Aislar" 
belong  in  the  first  rank  of  literature  describ- 
ing the  feelinys  and  impressions  of  the  soldier. 
"The  Scarlet  Blossom"  deals  with  life  in  an 
insane  asylum  and  bears  the  plain  imprint  of 
his  personal  experiences.  Many  of  Garshin's 
stories  deal  with  painful  situations  and  are 
terribly  realistic,  but  they  are  powerful  and 
beautifully   written. 

The  Signal  and  Other  Stories.  By  V.  M. 
Garshin.      New   York:   Alfred   A.   Knopf;   $1.35   net. 


charming  tales  of  Sologub,  a  writer  who  is 
now  a  great  favorite  in  Russia,  but  hitherto 
unknown  in  this  country.  For  some  ten  years 
he  has  been  writing  delightful  short  stories, 
fables,  and  fairy  tales  in  the  Russian  jour- 
nals, but  the  lack  of  longer  stories  from  his 
pen  probably  caused  him  to  be  overlooked  by 
the  translator. 

Fedor  Kuzmich  Teternikov,  who  writes  un- 
der the  name  of  Sologub,  was  born  in  1S60 
and  began  his  career  as  a  schoolmaster.  Step 
by  step  he  made  his  way  into  the  ranks  of 
the  literary  workers  as  a  feuilletonist  and 
writer  of  short  tales  until  today  he  is  a  great 
favorite  all  over  Russia. 

For  the  publication  in  English  of  the  de- 
lightful collection  of  fairy  tales,  fables,  and 
short  stories  under  the  title  of  "The  Sweet- 
Scented  Name,"  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Ste- 
phen Graham  and  his  talented  wife,  and  surely 
no  one  is  better  qualified  than  Mr.  Graham 
to  show  us  the  spiritual  side  of  the  Slav  and 
help  us  to  understand  the  Russian  point  of 
view.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  from  the  intro- 
duction that  the  present  collection  of  tales  is 
only  a  foretaste  of  what  we  may  expect  from 
the  pen  of  one  who  is  so  responsive  to  the 
moods  of  characteristic  Russian  life. 

The  Sweet-Scented  Xame.  By  Fedor  Solo- 
gub.    New  York:   G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons. 


The  Sweet-Scented  Name. 

Tr  t  plaint  is  frequently  heard  that  modern 

Rui  ,an   literature   is   morbid   and   depressing. 

a n  \    certainly    there    is    much    in    the    recent 

f  Gorki  and  Artsibashev  to  justify  such 

conclusion.     It  is  therefore   a   real  joy  to 

:nd    at    last    a    translation    of    some    of    the 


Two  Russian  Plays. 
Leonid  Andreyev,  in  spite  of  his  prominent 
place  in  contemporary  Russian  literature,  is 
not  likely  to  become  popular  in  English  trans- 
lation. Plays  and  stories  of  a  simple,  realistic 
character  dealing  with  Russian  people  and 
Russian  life  are  difficult  enough  to  put  into 
English  in  such  form  that  they  are  intelligible 
i  and  do  not  lose  their  flavor.  But  in  the  case 
of  symbolism  so  much  depends  on  the  sound 
of  the  words  used  and  upon  the  familiarity 
of  the  reader  with  the  everyday  scenes,  that 
in  translation  it  is  meaningless  and  dreary. 

The  two  plays  translated  by  Thomas  Seltzer, 
"Sawa"  and  "The  Life  of  Man."  are  illustra- 
tive of  two  different  sides  of  Andreyev's  liter- 
ary work.  The  story  of  "Sawa"  is  simple 
and  dramatic.  Sawa,  the  son  of  an  inn- 
keeper in  a  monastery'  village,  has  anarchistic 
ideas  and  plans  to  blow  up  with  an  infernal 
machine  the  wonder-working  ikon  of  the 
monastery  at  the  moment  when  hosts  of  pil- 
grims are  gathering  to  worship  it.  His  sister, 
devoted  to  him,  but  very  religious,  thwarts 
the  scheme,  and  the  worthless  and  drunken 
monk  whose  assistance  he  had  purchased  ex- 
poses the  plot  to  the  Superior.  The  ikon  is 
removed,  the  explosion  takes  place,  and  when 
the  ikon  uninjured  is  restored  to  its  place  the 
apparent  miracle  produces  a  tremendous  effect 
upon  the  worshippers.  Sawa  is  finally  seized 
and  slain  by  the  mob.  Into  the  story  arc 
worked  many  characters  that  are  silhouettes 
of  certain  more  or  less  morbid  types  that  are 
hardly  intelligible  outside  of  Russia,  types  in- 
deed which  even  there  are  rare,  but  are  made 
possible  by  frankness  and  fearlessness  of 
thought  under  abnormal  conditions  of  life. 

"The  Life  of  Man"  is  straight  symbolism 
and  is  depressing!;  pessimistic.  Birth,  pov- 
erty, wealth,  poverty7  again,  and  death  follow 
in  a  weird  picture.  A  cinematograph  might 
be  employed  to  give  a  better  impression  of 
the  play  than  the  spoken  word.  That  it  is  on 
the  whole  artistic  can  not  be  denied,  but  it 
loses  so  much  of  its  flavor  in  translation  that 
one  asks  if  it  serves  any  good  purpose. 

Sawa  and  The  Life  of  Max.  By  Leonid  An- 
dreyev.    New  York:   Mitchell   Kennerley. 


Briefer  Reviews. 

A  recent  addition  to  the  Loeb  Classical  Li- 
brary, now  in  course  of  issue  by  the  Macmil- 
lan Company  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  E. 
Capps,  Dr.  T.  E.  Page,  and  Dr.  W.  H.  D. 
Rouse,  is  "Plainy:  Letters"  in  two  volumes, 
with  an  English  translation  by  William  Mel- 
moth,  revised  by  W.  M.  L.  Hutchinson.  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  there  are  now  any  classical 
students  unaware  of  the  excellences  of  this 
unique  and  elegant  series. 

A  late  addition  to  the  Hart,  Shaffner  &: 
Marx  Prize  Essays  in  Economics,  now  in 
course  of  publication  by  the  Houghton  Miffiin 
Company,  is  "Means  and  Methods  of  Agri- 
cultural Education,"  by  Albert  Leake  (_$2  net). 
The  volume  discusses  the  present  method  ol 
agricultural  education,  outlines  plans  for  im- 
provement, :ind  suggests  new  methods  where- 
by rural  schools  may  give  an  education  based 
on  environment  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
rural   districts. 

Stephen  Chalmers,  author  of  "The  Beloved 
Physician :  Edward  Livingston  Trudeau" 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1  net),  has  not 
only  paid  a  particularly  fine  tribute  to  his 
friend,  but  he  has  also  written  an  excellent 
biography  that  can  be  read  in  half  an  hour 
and  that  is  yet  wholly  adequate.  Would  that 
there  were  many  such  biographies  instead  of 
the  usual  "life  and  letters"  that  are  so  much 
cf  a  weariness  to  the  flesh.  Mr.  Chalmers 
shows  us — although  we  knew  it  already — that 
Dr.  Trudeau  was  an  aristocrat  of  the  head 
and  heart  and  one  of  the  benefactors  of  the 
human  race. 

"Sanitation  in  Panama,"  by  William  Craw- 
ford Gorgas,  has  the  advantage  of  being  writ- 


ten by  the  man  who  knows  more  of  the  sub- 
ject thau  any  one  else.  It  not  only  contains 
the  whole  story  of  a  remarkable  achievement, 
but  it  is  so  well  told  that  it  has  the  charm 
of  a  romance.  Colonel  Gorgas  tells  us  of  the 
yellow  fever  experiments  that  finally  convicted 
the  criminal  mosquito  and  of  the  means 
adopted  for  its  extermination,  and  in  a  most 
pleasing  way  he  describes  the  daily  fight 
against  disease  that  has  been  brought  to  so 
triumphant  a  conclusion.  The  book  is  pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     Price,  $2  net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Next  month  the  Putnams  will  publish  "The 
Heir  of  Duncarron,"  by  Amy  McLaren,  au- 
thor of  "Bawbee  Jock."  The  "heir"  is  a  girl, 
and  her  heritage  comes  to  her  encumbered  by 
the  debts  contracted  during  his  lifetime  by 
her  spendthrift  father.  Her  estate  has  been 
leased  to  another,  and  she  comes  to  view  her 
acres,  feeling  herself  a  stranger  and  furtively 
watching  a  companionship  from  which,  by 
virtue  of  her  father's  misguided  life  and  her 
own  misfortunes,  she  believes  herself  de- 
barred. 

Women  who  would  like  the  recipe  for 
managing  a  balky  husband  without  losing  his 
love  should  read  Maravene  Thompson's  aptly 
named  novel,  "Persuasive  Peggy,"  published 
January  7th  by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany. Peggy,  to  be  sure,  is  a  rare  character, 
a  young  person  who  could  have  wheedled  her 
way  past  St.  Peter  at  the  Pearly  Gates,  hut 
she  was  up  against  an  unusual  proposition 
when  she  married  Big  Ed  Trowbridge,  "the 
catch  of  three  counties,"  a  lovable  but  very  ! 
stubborn  man. 

For   many   years    Whitaker's   Almanac    and 
Cyclopedia    has   been    the    standard    reference  J 
work  throughout  Europe.     Recently  the  Whit- 
akers   turned  their  attention   to  America,   de- 
voting their  long  experience   and  tremendous 
fact-gathering  facilities   to   the   production   of 
an  American   edition.     This   edition   for   1916"  . 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  Macmillan   Com-  i 
pany.     It  is  a  survey  of  the  world's  advance, 
with   special  reference   to    the   United    States.  I 

"Fulfillment"  is  the  title  of  a  romance  of  j 
California  of  the  present  that  Henry  Holt  J 
&  Co.  have  just  sent  to  the  printer  and  ex-  ; 
pect  to  publish  in  March.  Though  the  story 
is  said  to  make  constantly  for  righteousness  ' 
it  is  sometimes  by  a  rough  road.  Love  of  ; 
varied  kinds  is  the  main  subject,  whether  it 
be  that  of  sisters  for  each  other,  of  a  radi-  \ 
cal  dramatist  for  the  heroine,  of  a  patient,  | 
chivalrous  husband,  or  of  his  mother  for  him. 
The  author,  Emma  Wolf,  already  has  good 
work  to  her  credit  in  "Other  Things  Being 
Equal,"  "A  Prodigal  in  Love,"  and  other 
novels. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.  are  just  publishing  an 
important  new  work  entitled  "The  Monroe 
Doctrine :  An  Interpretation,"  by  Professor 
Albert  Bushnell  Hart  of  Harvard  University, 
postponed  from  1915  in  order  that  the  distin- 
guished authority  might  deal  more  ex- 
haustively with  the  subject. 

Enos  Mills,  who  has  described  the  beauties 
of  Western  America  so  vividly  in  "The 
Rocky  Mountain  Wonderland,"  published  by 
the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  has  been  lec- 
turing in  the  East,  supplementing  the  familiar 
slogan,  "See  America  first,"  with  the  equally 
pertinent,  "Get  America  ready  to  be  seen." 
"There  are  fourteen  national  parks,  areas 
which  have  been  set  aside  as  national  re- 
serves by  the  United  States,"  said  Mr.  Mills. 
"But  with  all  that  has  been  done  the  parks 
have  been  only  about  five  per  cent  developed. 
Only  a  very-  small  area  is  reached  by  roads 
and  trails — very  small  indeed,  for  the  total 
area  confined  within  the  bounds  of  these 
parks  is  slightly  larger  than  the  total  area 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  .  .  .  Thousands 
of  people  visited  these  parks  last  year,  and 
every  one  came  back  enthusiastic.  They 
could  not  help  it,  for  they  found  wonders 
there  which  could  not  be  found  anywhere 
else." 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  have  be- 
come Granville  Barker's  American  publishers, 
and  on  February  9th  they  will  reissue  in 
separate  volumes  three  of  his  best  plays,  "The 
Marrying  of  Ann  Leete,"  "The  Voysey  In- 
heritance," and  "Waste."  The  same  firm  will 
supply  "The  Madras  House"  and  "Anatol," 
and  will  also  bring  out  a  new  edition  of 
"Prunella,"  by  Lawrence  Housman  and  Mr- 
Barker.  A  new  book  from  Mr.  Barker's  pen 
will  be  announced  shortly. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  published  on  Jan- 
uary 15th  the  first  novel  in  three  years  by 
Ellen  Glasgow,  author  of  "The  Battle- 
Ground,"  "Virginia,"  and  other  important 
works.  The  book  tells  the  story  of  a  Southern 
girl  who  comes  to  New  York,  and  who  in  the 
face  of  trials  all  too  common  in  modern  life, 
finally  wins  through  to  success  and  happiness. 

The  highest  price  ever  paid  for  the  serial 
rights  of  a  first  novel  is  claimed  to  have 
been  given  to  Peter  Clark  Macfarlane  of  San 
Francisco  for  his  emotional  and  adventurous 
American  novel,  "Held  to  Answer,"  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  Collier's  Weekly.     The  hero 
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of  ''Held  to  Answer"  is  John  Hampstead,  rail- 
road cleric,  actor,  and  preacher,  and  those 
were  the  vocations  of  Mr.  Macfarlane  before 
he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  writing  for 
a  living.  The  book  has  just  been  published 
by  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Readers  of  Mr.  Robert  Crozier  Long's 
"Colors  of  War"  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  publication  of  the  book  has  been 
forbidden  in  England  by  the  censor,  on  the 
ground  that  Russia  might  be  offended  by  its 
appearance  in  London. 

Dr.  George  W.  Crile's  "A  Mechanistic 
View  of  War  and  Peace,"  published  only  a 
few  weeks  ago  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
is  now  in  its  second  edition.  The  work  may 
he  described  as  a  picture  of  war  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  surgeon  and  the  psycholo- 
gist in  one.  Dr.  Crile  was  in  charge  of  a 
hospital  in  France ;  in  his  book  he  records 
the  impressions  made  upon  him  by  the  vari- 
ous experiences  that  he  had  there. 

In  their  new  series,  "Makers  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,"  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  in  con- 
junction with  Constable  &  Co.  of  London, 
will  bring  cut  in  March  "Delane  of  the 
Times,"  by  Sir  Edward  Cook,  British  censor- 
in-chief.  Many  good  anecdotes  are  related  of 
John  T.  Delane,  a  former-day  editor  of  "The 
Thunderer." 

The  assumption  of  old  that  man  has  six 
fundamental  physical  wants — food,  clothes, 
shelter,  fuel,  luxuries,  and  tools  and  materials 
of  industry — lay  at  the  basis  of  Professor 
James  Russell  Smith's  exhaustive  volume  of 
"Industrial  and  Commercial  Geography," 
which  appeared  in  1913  and  was  at  once 
hailed  as  a  masterpiece  on  its  subject.  It  I 
showed  how  each  part  of  the  world  got  those 
six  fundamental  physical  wants,  either  by  di- 
rect production  or  by  trade.  Now,  Professor 
Smith  follows  his  earlier  book  with  an  en- 
tirely distinct  and  much  shorter  one  on 
"Commerce  3nd  Industry,"  suitable  for  text- 
book use  in  high  schools  and  colleges.  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.  issued  it  on  January  23d. 

The  demand  for  Henry  Johnston's  transla- 
tion of  "The  Divine  Comedy,"  published  by 
the  Yale  Press,  has  necessitated  a  second  edi- 
tion of  a  text  which  has  already  been  estab- 
lished  as   standard. 

The  Putnams  are  publishing  a  story  en-  I 
titled  "Rose  Cottingham,"  by  Netta  Syrett. 
Miss  Syrett's  novel  might  be  called  "The 
Making  of  a  Modern  Woman."  The  story- 
begins  in  1SS5,  when  Rose  Cottingham,  the 
heroine,  is  nine  years  old.  It  shows  us  Rose, 
first  as  a  child,  at  war  with  her  home  en-  - 
vironment,  then  her  life  as  a  schoolgirl,  and 
then  her  wider  emotional  and  intellectual  ex- 
periences when  she  goes  out  into  the  world 
and  mixes  in  literary  society. 
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American  Idealism. 
History  can  be  studied  in  no  more  illumi- 
nating way  than  by  an  examination  of  the 
opinions  of  contemporary  men  who  were  able 
to  judge  of  events  in  the  light  of  the  larger 
national  interests.  And  it  may  be  said  that 
those  opinions  are  nowhere  to  be  found  in  so 
continuous  a  flow  as  in  the  columns  of  the 
New  York  Nation,  that  has  never  at  any  time 
ceased  to  be  an  honor  and  a  decoration  to 
American  journalism,  one  of  the  few  cases  in 
a  desert  of  mediocrity  and  banality. 

This  volume  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
contributions  to  the  Nation  and  of  comments 
thereon.  Its  author  and  compiler  is  Gustav 
Pollak,  whose  qualifications  for  such  a  task- 
are  too  obvious  for  mention.  Mr.  Pollak  de- 
votes the  first  part  of  his  substantial  work 
to  his  article  on  "The  Nation  and  Its  Con- 
tributors," which  appeared  in  the  issue  of  the 
Nation  of  July  8,  1915.  Part  II  consists  of  a 
reproduction  of,  and  a  running  comment  upon, 
the  more  important  articles  appearing  in  the 
Nation  from  1S65  to  1915,  and  it  occupies 
about  150  pages,  an  allotment  that  might  have 
been  almost  indefinitely  expanded  in  view 
cf  the  vital  nature  of  the  events  that  it  com- 
prises and  the  fine  adequacy  of  their  con- 
temporary treatment.  But  perhaps  the  cream 
of  the  volume — although  this  will  be  a  matter 
of  individual  taste — is  its  third  part,  which 
consists  of  twenty-four  representative  essays 
by  representative  men,  a  selection  that  the 
editor  truly  says  might  have  been  greatly  ex- 
tended. Among  the  writers  of  these  essays 
are  Francis  Parkman,  E.  L.  Godkin,  T.  R.. 
Lounsbury,  Simon  Newcomb,  W.  P.  Garrison, 
A.  V.  Dicey,  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  Carl  Schurz, 
James  Bryce,  William  James,  and  Paul  Elmer 
More.  The  attention  is  at  once  arrested  by 
an  article  on  "The  Morality  of  Arms-Dealing" 
which  appeared  in  the  Nation  of  January  26, 
1871,  called  forth  by  German  protests  against 
the  supply  of  munitions  by  America  and  Eng- 
land to  France.  "The  doctrine  of  benevolent 
neutrality,"  says  this  Nation  editorial  of  1871, 
"produced  so  solemnly  by  Count  Bernstorff, 
being  clearly  not  a  joke,  has  been  taken,  and 
not  unnaturally,  in  spite  of  the  pacific  sound 
of  the  term,  as  a  sign  of  a  growing  ferocity 
of  temper,  and  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
Prussia  to  thrash  some  neutral  or  other." 
The  article  is  so  surprisingly  relevant  to  the 
present  times  as  to  suggest  the  question  if 
the  force  of  an  impulsive  and  dangerous  igno- 
rance does  actually  wane  before  the  advance 
of  education  and  experience. 

Fifty  Years  of  American  Idealism.  By  Gus- 
lar Pollak.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company; 
$2.50  net. 

Social  Freedom. 
Accustomed  as  we  are  to  talk — and  perhaps 
to  talk  overmuch — of  liberty,  we  forget  that 
the  most  exacting  of  all  tyrannies  is  that  of 
conventions.  Age,  sex,  and  caste  all  impose 
their  rigid  classifications  and  restrictions  that 
may  perhaps  be  broken  down  as  humanity 
learns  to  look  at  facts  stripped  of  their  im- 
agined significances.  It  is  to  a  consideration 
of  these  classifications  that  Elsie  Clews  Par- 
sons devotes  her  little  volume,  and  there  will 
be  no  question  that  it  is  well  and  cleverly 
done.  But  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  the 
group  consciousness  may  not  indicate  un- 
recognized divisions  in  nature,  that  there  may 
not,  for  example,  be  some  profound  philo- 
sophical basis  for  the  presence  of  gender  in 
language  and  in  what  we  call  the  forces  of 
inanimate  nature.  It  is  not  conceivable  that 
what  we  call  male  and  female  in  human  being 
may  find  their  direct  correspondence  in  the 
positive  and  negative  forms  of  electricity  and 
that  sex  does  indeed  pervade  the  material  uni- 
verse. We  are  not  at  all  sure  that  it  would 
be  well  that  men  and  women  should  learn  to 
look  at  each  other  as  human  beings  and  as 
nothing  else. 

Social  Freedom.  By  Elsie  Clews  Parsons.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1  net. 


International  Law. 

This  substantial  volume  by  Rear-Admiral 
Charles  H.  Stockton  is  by  no  means  a  transi- 
tory book  of  reference  on  the  international 
questions  raised  by  the  war.  It  is  a  serious, 
weighty,  and,  it  may  be  said,  successful  at- 
tempt to  present  the  whole  subject  of  inter- 
national law  with  all  the  authority  and  pre- 
cision that  its  importance  deserves.  After  a 
competent  historical  introduction  the  author 
passes  on  to  a  consideration  of  "States  in  In- 
ternational Law,"  "Intercourse  of  States  in 
Times  of  Peace,"  "War  Relations  of  Bel- 
ligerents," and  "Relations  Between  Belliger- 
ents and  Neutrals."  Those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  Admiral  Stockton's  earlier 
works  and  the  erudition  and  care  of  their 
preparation  will  expect  to  find  here  a  thor- 
ough and  valuable  treatise  on  the  common 
agreements  of  nations  and  they  will  certainly 
not  be  disappointed. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  with  a  feeling  almost 
of  consternation  that  we  are  made  to  realize 
how  slight  is  the  binding  effect  of  these  agree- 
ments. There  is  hardly  an  obligation  that  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  the  belligerents  to  vio- 
late that  has   not   been  blown   to   the  winds. 


Treaties  seem  to  have  exercised  no  restraint 
whatever  in  the  mitigation  of  horrors  or  the 
curtailment  of  cruelties.  They  might  almost 
as  well  never  have  been  written.  If  an  ad- 
hesion to  international  law  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  admission  of  a  country  to  the  circle 
of  civilized  nations,  then  we  must  regret- 
fully admit  that  Europe  seems  to  have  placed 
herself  outside  of  that  circle. 

Outlines   of   International   Law.      By    Charles 
H.  Stockton.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


Honesty. 

Dr.  Healy  may  be  described  as  an  expert 
in  juvenile  criminality  and  he  now  writes  a 
book  of  over  two  hundred  pages  in  order  to 
tell  us  why  children  steal  and  how  they  may 
be  prevented  from  stealing  or  cured  of  steal- 
ing. It  need  hardly  be  said  that  if  parents 
themselves  were  innocent  of  unlawful  ac- 
quisitiveness and  intelligently  anxious  that 
their  children  should  be  honest  in  thought 
and  deed,  there  would  be  no  problem  of  child 
criminality.  But  unfortunately  parents  are 
not  always  essentially  honest,  and  they  are 
rarely  competent,  so  that  there  are  always 
moral  maladies  to  be  cured  that  might  have 
been  avoided. 

Dr.  Healy  analyzes  the  question  with  much 
skill  and  he  succeeds  in  showing  that  juve- 
nile dishonesty  is  intimately  related  to  other 
evils,  such  as  the  gang  spirit,  sexual  curiosi- 
ties, and  bodily  degeneracies.  In  dealing  with 
remedies  he  wisely  places  the  stress  upon 
parental  influences,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  his  warnings  may  reach  the 
homes  where  they  are  most  needed.  But  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  books  of  this  kind  are  read 
mainly  by  the  "elect." 

Honesty.  By  William  Healy.  Indianapolis: 
The    Bobbs-Merrill    Company;    $1    net. 


The  Barbizon  Painters. 

Every  one  knows  at  least  something  of 
Barbizon,  the  little  village  in  the  Forest  of 
Fontainebleau  which  by  a  strange  happening 
of  destiny  became  the  birthplace  of  a  great 
school  of  art. 

The  object  of  Arthur  Hoeber,  the  competent 
author  of  this  work,  is  to  tell  the  world  some- 
thing personal  and  intimate  of  the  men  who 
made  up  the  Barbizon  School.  Millet,  Corot, 
De  La  Pena.  Dupre,  Troyon,  Rousseau,  Dau- 
bigny,  and  Jacque,  all  figure  in  his  vivacious 
pages,  and  we  learn  something  not  only  of 
the  artistic  ideals  that  animated  them,  but 
also  of  their  personalities.  It  is  a  work  that 
demanded  not  only  research,  but  sympathy, 
and  both  were  given  in  abundance.  Mr. 
Hoeber  writes  from  the  painter's  point  of 
view,  and  he  knows  how  to  depict  the 
painter's  mind  and  ambitions.  There  are 
eighty-seven  illustrations. 

The  Barbizon  Painters.  By  Arthur  Hoeber. 
New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company;  $1.75 
net. 


New  Books  Received. 

My  Years  at  the  Austrian  Court.  By  Nellie 
Ryan.      New  York:   John  Lane   Company;    $3    net. 

Reminiscences  of  an  English  companion  in  the 
household  of  Archduke  Karl  Stefan. 

The  Gates  of  Wrath.  By  Arnold  Bennett. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  50  cents 
net. 

A  melodrama. 

I    Pose.      By    Stella    Benson.      New    York:    The 
Mac  mil  Ian    Company;    $1.25    net. 
A  novel. 

Songs    of    the    Fields.      By    Francis    Ledwidge. 
New  York:  Duffield  &  Co. 
A  book  of  verse. 

The  Beloved  Physician.  By  Stephen  Chal- 
niers.     Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1  net. 

A  pen  picture  of  Dr.  Edward  Livingston  Tru- 
deau. 

West  Point  in  Our  Next  War.  By  Maxwell 
Van  Zandt  Woodhull,  A.  M.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's    Sons;    $1.25    net. 

Advocating  conscription  as  the  only  way  to 
create  and  to  maintain  an  army  ready  for  war. 

Empire  and  Armament.  By  Jennings  C.  Wise. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.50  net. 

The  evolution  of  American  imperialism  and  the 
problem    of  national   defense. 

The     Voice     of     Ireland.      By     Peter     Golden. 
New  York:  Press  of  M.  A.  O'Connor. 
A  book  of  verse. 

Being  Well-Born.  By  Michael  F.  Guyer,  Ph. 
D.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company;  $1 
net. 

An    introduction    to    eugenics. 


"Australian  Byways,"  recently  published  by 
the  Harpers,  is  a  book  to  enjoy  and  remem- 
ber, not  only  for  its  vitality  and  its  fineness, 
but  also  for  the  glowing  pictures  and  strange 
bits  of  life  that  make  up  its  subject-matter. 
The  author,  Norman  Duncan,  visited  the 
little-known  "back  blocks"  of  Australia,  the 
jarrah-bush,  the  western  dry  lands,  traveling 
by  logging-train,  by  camel,  by  old-fashioned 
stage-coach.  He  saw  much  that  was  pictur- 
esque, and  he  picked  up  the  queerest  tales 
imaginable,  anecdotes  of  the  strangest,  with 
most  quaint  and  interesting  bits  of  human 
character.  He  recounts  strange  lore  of  black 
trackers  and  Papuan  sorcerers.  He  communi- 
cates to  his  readers  the  outlook  upon  life  of 
ancient  and  reprobate  gold-diggers. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


New  England  and  Old. 
Who    comes   to    England    not   to   learn 

The  love  for  her  his  father's  love, 
Breathing  her  air  can  still  return 

No  kindlier  than  he  was  before. 

In  vain   for  him  from  shore  to  shore 
Those  fathers  strewed  on  alien  strand 

With  the  loved  names  that  evermore 
Are  native  to  our  ear  and  land. 

Who  sees  the  English  elm  trees  fling 
Long  shadows  where  his  footsteps  pass. 

Or  marks  the  crocuses  that  Spring 
Sets  starless  in  the   English  grass, 
And  sees  not,   as  within  a  glass, 

New  England's  loved  reflection  rise, — 
Mists  darker  and  more  dense,  alas! 

Than   England's  fogs  are  in  his  eyes. 

And  who  can  walk  by  English  streams, 
Through  sunny  meadows  gently  led, 

Nor  feel  as  one  who  lives  in  dreams. 

The  wound  with  which  his  fathers  bled— 
The  homesick  tears  which  must,  unshed, 

Have  dimmed  the  brave,  unfaltering  eyes 
That   saw    New   England's   elms  outspread 

Green  branches  to  her  loftier  skies. 

How  dear  to  exiled  hearts  the  sound 
Of  little  brooks  that  run  and  sing! 

How  dear,  in  scanty  garden  ground, 
The  crocus  calling  back  the  Spring 
To   English  hearts  remembering! 

How  dear  that  aching  memory 

Of  cuckoo  Cry  and  lark's  light  wing! — 

And  for  their  sake  how  dear  to  me! 

Who  owns  not  how,  so  often  tried, 

The  bond  all  trial  hath  withstood; 
The  leaping  pulse,  the  racial  pride 

In  more  than  common  brotherhood; 

Nor  feels  his  kinship,  like  a  flood, 
Rise,  blotting  every  dissonant  trace — 

He  is  not  of  the  ancient  blood, 
He    is   not   of   the    Island    race. 
-From  "Sea  Drift,"  by  Grace  Ellery  Channing. 


The  Soul. 
I  figger  the  soul  of  a  man  is  the  same  underneath 

of  a  coat  er  a  shirt, 
An'  I  figger  the  heart  thet  pumps  life  through  his 

frame  is  the  same  under  di'monds  er  dirt. 
Fer  his  face  may  be  homely  an'  tough  be  his  bide 

an'  busted  the  bridge  of  his  beak, 
But    the    Soul    of    the    cuss    is    a-settin'    inside    an' 

awaitin'  its  moment  to  speak. 

The  Soul  of  the  cuss  is  a-settin'   'way  back,    until 

maybe  the  lobster  fergits 
There  is  any  such  thing  as  a  Soul  in  the  shack  to 

take  note  of  his  devilish  fits. 
But    amuck    with    the    gang,    on    the    long    mooch 

alone,  then  it  follows  his  footsteps  to  see; 
God  knows  thet  I  tell  what  I  know,   fer  my  own 

it  has   risen  an*   spoken  to   me. 

It  lias  risen  an'  spoken  its  speech  by  the  light  of 
the    flickerin'    flame    of    the    fire, 

It  has  come  with  its  voice  where  the  lamps  glit- 
tered bright  on  a  mob  thet  was  drunk  with 
desire. 

Fer  I  know  not  the  hour  thet  the  visitor  brings 
— in  the  night,   in  the  day,  it  is  near; 

It  has  come  when  no  step  stirred  the  stillness  of 
things,  it  has  come  when  a  hundred  were  here. 

An'  it  knows  all  the  past,  ev'ry  step  of  the  road  I 

have  traveled  the  years  thet  are  gone; 
In   the  Springtime   of  youth   it  was  there  when   I 

sowed  in  the  fields  thet  was  yellow  with  dawn. 
It  has  followed  my  trail  in  the  woods  an'  the  town, 

it  has  stood  by  my  side  at  the  bar, 
It  has  followed  my  trail  either  uphill  or  down,  an' 

has  judged  of  my  deeds  as  they  are. 

So  it  stood  by  my  side  in  that  old-time  affair  when 

the   night    turned    to    red   in    my    eyes, 
An'    it    knows    jest    how    much    of    my    story    was 

square  an'  it  knows  jest  how  much  of  it  lies, 
Fer  it  saw  the  blow  fall,  an'  it  saw  the  steel  shine, 

an'   it  saw  the  thing  leap   to    its  goal — 
You  can    fool   all   the  world    with    a  yarn   such   as 

mine,   but  you    can't   tell    a   lie    to   your    Soul. 

I  have  spit  on  the  doors  of  their  law-makin'  shops, 

I  have  spit  an'  have  laffed  at  the  law; 
I   have   drunk  with    their   sheriffs   an'   played    with 

their   cops,    with    my    life   as  the  stake    in    the 

draw. 
I    have   traveled   their  streets   in    the   glare   of   the 

suu,    while    the    he-hounds    were    hot    on    the 

track — 
I   have   shaken  them   all,    shaken   all    but    the   one, 

but   the  one  thet  will  never  turn  back. 

Fer  the  world   may    fcrgit,   er  the   world   may   not 

know,  er  the  world  it  may  know  an'  not  care, 
But  ferever  beside  me  wherever  I  go  still  another 

walks   close  who    was    there. 
Yes,    the  deed   may   be  done  an'  the  deed   may  be 

hid,  may  be  hid  by  the  snows  an'  the  sod, 
But    the   thing   thet    I    planned    an'    the    thing   thet 

I  did  one   witness  will  whisper  to  God. 

They  know  me  back  home  as  a  man  who   is  dead 

an'  who  passed  in  his  checks  as  he  should, 
An'  I  answer  up  here  to  a  new  name  instead  thet 

in  every  way  is  as  good. 
I    have    shaken    the    teeth    of    the    hounds    of    the 

past,    fergotlen   like  all   men  who  die, 
But  I  know  thet  my  Soul  will  be  there  at  the  last 

— fer  my  Soul  knows  thet  I  am  still    I. 
— From   "The   Woods,"  by  Douglas  Malloch. 


Of  the  Russian  writer,  Serge  Aksakoff,  Mr. 
Maurice  Baring  wrote  in  1915  that  no  Rus- 
sian book  "for  its  entrancing  interest,  as  well 
as  for  its  historical  value,  so  richly  deserved 
translation  into  English"  as  Aksakoff  s  Me- 
moirs. These  memoirs  comprise  two  volumes. 
"A  Family  History"  and  "Years  of  Child- 
hood." Of  the  latter  Messrs.  Longmans  arc 
on  the  point  of  publishing  a  translation  by 
Mr.  J.  D.  Duff. 


A  Statuette  of  Great  Antiquity. 

Although  it  has  been  in  the  United  States 
National  Museum  since  1903,  only  recently 
has  the  small  stone  statuette  found  near  Vera 
Cruz,  Mexico,  been  identified  as  the  oldest 
known  dated  antiquity  in  this  country.  Its 
ancient  Mayan  glyphic  inscriptions  show  that 
it  was  made  100  years  before  Christ,  which  is 
the  oldest  date  authenticated  in  the  New- 
World.  The  image  was  originally  found  in 
1902  by  a  peon  who  was  plowing  in  the  dis- 
trict of  San  Andres  Tuxtla,  near  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  about  100  miles  southeast  of  Vera 
Cruz,  Mexico.  It  is  composed  of  very  hard 
grayish-green  stone,  a  variety  of  nephrite  or 
jade,  carved  into  a  rounded  conical  form, 
about  six  and  a  half  inches  in  height  and 
three  and  three-quarters  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  base. 

Its  general  outlines  give  the  impression  of 
an  old  Mexican  idol  or  priest  in  a  cape  or 
cassock.  The  upper  part  represents  a  human 
head  with  a  somewhat  pointed  bald  crown, 
with  well-defined  though  primitively  cut  fea- 
tures. The  lower  part  of  the  face  is  covered 
with  a  mask,  in  appearance  resembling  the 
bill  of  a  duck,  carved  in  relief  and  extending 
down  over  the  chest  like  a  beard.  The  cheeks 
and  ears  are  outlined  by  a  conventional 
scroll  design  which  lends  a  genial  expression 
to  the  face.  The  idea  of  a  cassock  or  other 
loose  garment  is  destroyed  when  the  figure 
is  examined  closely,  for  the  birdlike  form  is 
further  emphasized  by  the  wings  covering  the 
sides  of  the  figure,  the  lower  margins  of 
which  are  carved  to  represent  feathers.  Be- 
neath the  wings  the  outlines  of  a  bird's  feet 
and   legs   are   engraved. 

The  figurine  in  its  conception  and  execu- 
tion is  well  within  the  range  of  ancient  Mexi- 
can or  Mayan  achievement,  and  presents  no 
features  suggestive  of  foreign  origin  or  in- 
fluence. The  general  shape  was  evidently  la- 
boriously worked  out  from  a  block  of  irregu- 
lar conical  outline,  by  pecking  with  stone 
hammers,  the  unevenness  of  the  surface,  es- 
pecially on  the  front  and  back,  never  having 
been  fully  removed,  although  the  stone  is  well 
polished.  The  under  surface  shows  the  char- 
acteristic markings  produced  by  primitive 
methods  of  sawing  hard  stone  before  the  dis- 
covery of  metals.  Broad  shallow  lines  trace 
the  composite  features  of  the  man  and  bird, 
and  establish  the  fact  that  the  polishing  was 
dene  after  they  were  cut.  All  the  glyphs, 
however,  were  added  after  the  shaping  of  the 
various  features  of  the  image  was  completed 
and  the  surface  polished.  The  engraving  of 
the  hieroglyphics  on.  the  hard  polished  sur- 
face was  not  easy,  as  is  shown  by  the  narrow 
and  uneven  scratches  which  never  received 
the  smoothing  and  finishing  touches. 


Booth  Tarkington  and  Mark  Twain's  works 
are  proving  gold  mines  for  the  motion-picture 
scenario  writers.  Tarkington's  new  novel, 
"The  Turmoil,"  has  just  been  filmed,  and 
"Tom  Sawyer"  and  "Huckleberry  Finn." 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


January  29,   1916. 


'IT  PAYS  TO  ADVERTISE.' 


This  play  is  called  "a  farcical  fact  in  three 
acts,"  and  it  struck  me,  hefore  the  perform- 
ance was  over,  that  there  are  details  con- 
cerning the  advertising  business  so  insisted 
on  that  there  are  moments  which  seem  too 
much  like  fact  and  too  little  like  fiction.  The 
farce  is,  indeed,  analogous  to  a  lively,  jolly, 
breezy,  entertaining  article  in  a  trade  journal 
which,  under  all  its  merry  mask,  has  business 
for  its  basis. 

I  read  in  the  morning  paper  a  day  or  two 
ago  that  the  producers  of  the  play  had  re- 
fused a  large  and  liberal  sum  that  was  offered 
on  condition  that  they  would  permit  mention 
on  the  stage  of  some  commodity,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  advertised  to  the  theatre- 
going  public.  This,  however,  can  scarcely  be 
reconciled  with  that  particularly  trade-jour- 
nalistic scene  in  which  the  young  propa- 
gandists of  the  cult  of  the  advertisement 
poured  forth  a  stream  of  eloquence  which  in- 
cluded mention  of  a  large  number  of  patented 
commodities  made  familiar  to  us  by  all  kinds 
of  expensive  advertising.  One  is  thus  forced 
to  the  conviction  that  good,  solid  coin  is  paid 
for  these  mentionings,  and  therefore  the  farce 
ceases  to  be  wholly  a  farce,  and  becomes,  in 
some  degree,  propaganda. 

However,  the  audience,  overlooking  this 
factor,  took  it  hilariously  on  its  merits  as 
farce,  and  had  a  thoroughly  good  time.  The 
idea  of  the  piece  is  the  possibility  of  building 
up  salable  assets  in  an  apparent  business 
founded  merely  on  advertising.  A  couple  of 
get-rich-quick  young  men  advertise  the  merits 
of  a  soap  which  does  not  exist.  By  pure 
nerve  they  hustle  around,  get  enough  money 
for  a  small  start,  spend  it  all  in  advertising, 
arouse  the  attention  of  the  ever-gullible  pub- 
lic, and  finally  receive  a  large  order  from 
Marshall  &  Field  for  the  "13  soap,  unlucky 
for  dirt,"  which  lack  of  capital  has  prevented 
their  ever  dreaming  of  manufacturing.  How- 
ever, there  the  order  is,  and  it  must  be  filled. 
The  parental  multi-millionaire,  a  soap  king, 
who  has  not  hitherto  believed  in  the  necessity 
of  advertising,  comes  to  their  rescue  with  an- 
other brand  of  soap — and  coughs  up  half  a 
million  dollars  for  the  heretofore  gauzy  busi- 
ness achieved  by  the  two  young  men  as  the 
result  of  their  faith  in  the  power  of  adver- 
tising. 

All  this  is  told  in  a  lot  of  lively  scenes  and 
rapid-fire  dialogue  that  keeps  one's  eyes  and 
ears  on  the  jump.  The  piece  is  full  of 
American  slang  and  American  irreverence. 
Scenes  depicting  frenzied  finance  and  busi- 
ness trickery  fairly  scoot  in  rapid  succession 
across  the  stage.  Nobody  seems  to  have  any 
business  ethics.  Everybody  is  trying  to  trick 
somebody.  Even  the  pretty  heroine,  with  her 
youth,  and  rounded  features,  and  compara- 
tively new  acquaintance  with  life,  takes  a 
hand  in  the  game.  She  enters  into  a  plot 
with  the  old  man  to  fool  the  young  man,  and 
with  the  son  to  fool  the  father.  It  seems  to 
be  a  case  of  diamond  cut  diamond  the  whole 
time.  Every  time  the  door  closes  a  new 
scheme  is  revealed.  Finally  we  become  quite 
foxy  and  suspect  everybody,  which,  as  it 
turns  out,  is  the  proper  mental  attitude  to 
assume. 

However,  the  two  authors,  Roi  Cooper  Me- 
gruc  and  Walter  Hackett,  have  kept  their 
fingers  on  the  pulse  of  the  public,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  real  advertising  done  in  the 
farce,  have  made  of  it  very  lively  and  popular 
entertainment.  The  audience,  in  fact,  was 
enchanted.  It  was  the  kind  of  audience  that 
shows  a  marvelous  quickness  in  following  the 
lightning  dialogue  and  catching  the  hail  of 
jokes  on  the  fly,  a  quickness,  no  doubt,  that 
does  not  extend  to  intellectual  pursuits,  but 
that  is,  in  its  way,  quite  awe-inspiring.  The 
men  were  particularly  happy.  They  found 
themselves  in  the  familiar  atmosphere  of  busi- 
ness, decked  up  with  stage  entertainment  and 
gayly  diversified  with  farcical  delights.  The 
business  intrigues  delighted  them.  The  slang 
cheered  them  mightily.  The  irreverences  en- 
chanted them. 

A  very  satisfactory  trio  of  young  people 
filled  the  roles  of  the  two  young  partners 
and  the  secretary-sweetheart.  The  trumpet- 
ton  ^ued  young  advertiser  wasn't  allowed  to 
a  sweetheart.  He  was  too  busy  getting 
out  Manifestos  concerning  the  virtues  of  ad- 
i-rtising  to  be  allowed  to  pause  and  make 
Besides  it  would  have  been  too  difficult 
to  reconcile  the  passion  of  love  and  the  pas- 


sion for  advertisement  in  one's  character.  In- 
stead the  shrewd  Ambrose  was  selected  as  the 
one  to  peel  the  lamb-skin  off  that  sly  little 
French  fox,  the  Countess  Beaurien.  The  role 
of  the  countess  was  well  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Elza  Frederic,  whose  nimble  tongue  worked 
with  superhuman  rapidity  in  whatever  lan- 
guage she  tackled.  Only  the  countess's  heady 
voice  rose  to  such  dizzy  heights  that  it  lost 
much  of  its  carrying  quality,  and  it  was  really 
a  marvel  that  it  didn't  split  in  two.  But 
Miss  Frederic  had  the  manner  for  her  part, 
carried  off  her  ''sob-stuff"  scene  well,  and  has 
a  large  pair  of  Latin-dark  eyes  and  a  French 
line  of  feature  that  lent  some  braisemblance 
to  the  character  of  the  French-American  ad- 
venturess. 

Adele  Rolland,  pretty  in  face,  voice,  and 
figure,  in  the  role  of  the  young  business 
woman,  had  a  good  deal  of  stage-centre  fall 
to  her  portion,  and  filled  her  prominent  posi- 
tion  with   becoming  grace   and   spirit. 

Harold  Vermilye,  as  the  cast-out  heir  to 
millions  settling  down  to  business,  had  the 
necessary  qualities  of  likableness  and  quick 
pantomime  in  this  rushing  play. 

Elmer  Grandin,  older  than  his  group  of  as- 
sociates, was  really  the  only  one  in  the  play 
who  gave  a  real  character  impersonation. 
He  is  a  good  actor,  tall,  with  an  excellent 
stage  presence  and  a  fine  sonorous  voice. 
Probably  he  is  accustomed  to  doing  excellent 
utility  work  in  the  more  serious  drama.  His 
impersonation  of  the  elder  Martin,  its  de- 
liberateness  of  representation  comfortably  un- 
affected by  the  swift,  breezy  rush  of  the  far- 
cical speech  and  action,  was  enjoyable  not 
only  from  its  contrast  to  the  others,  but  also 
from  the  readiness  with  which  Mr.  Grandin 
was  able  to  enter  into  the  farcical  atmosphere 
when  need  be. 

The  liveliest  work  fell  to  Frank  Allworth, 
who,  as  Ambrose  Peale,  devout  and  whole- 
hearted believer  in  the  business  efficacy  of 
advertising,  was  a  sort  of  "man  with  the  iron 
jaw."  Mr.  Allworth  has  cultivated  a  lot  of 
speed-work  with  his  tongue,  and  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  pronounce  whether  he  or  the  countess 
made  the  quickest  speech  records  when  each 
was  in  full  flight.  But  Mr.  Allworth's  par- 
ticular suitability  lies  in  other  qualifications — 
a  fresh,  untiring  spirit,  an  ability  to  carry  his 
meaning  over,  even  during  his  most  rapid 
flights,  and  an  entire  absence  of  that  tendency 
to  mechanical  or  meaningless  inflections 
which  visits  the  victims  of  long  runs.  Mr. 
Allworth  may  have  been  at  it  for  some  time, 
but  apparently  his  spirit  is  as  fresh  and  ener- 
getic as  if  he  were  new  at  the  game.  His 
voice  has  sharpened  a  little  from  over-use, 
but  that  is  the  only  sign.  I  think  this  young 
actor  particularly  recommended  himself  to  his 
audience,  partly  on  account  of  "the  juiciness 
of  his  role,  partly  because  he  filled  it  so 
juicily. 

I  should  judge  that  the  advertising  fra- 
ternity throughout  the  country  has  taken  this 
play  to  its  heart  of  hearts.  In  the  lightest 
of  moods  and  the  highest  of  spirits,  and 
through  the  unsuspected  medium  of  farce,  is 
conveyed  the  idea  that  "It  Pays  to  Adver- 
tise." But  it  seems  to  me  that  they  have 
made  a  slip  somewhere ;  for  while  they  are 
inculcating  that  idea  the  theatre-going  public, 
even  in  the  midst  of  its  entertained  laughter, 
may  be  absorbing  another,  namely :  that  ex- 
pensive advertisement  does  not  presuppose 
merit  on  the  part  of  the  goods  advertised, 
and  that  other  commodities  beside  "13  soap" 
may  have  a  popular  vogue  built  up  founded 
on  non-existent  merits.  However,  this  is  rich, 
heedless  America  that  loves  to  be  fooled. 
Probably  the  public  doesn't  care. 


THE  DE  GOGORZA  CONCERT. 


All  concert  singers  of  renown  are  well 
aware  of  the  importance  of  a  carefully  se- 
lected and  varied  programme,  but  few  of  them 
can  lend  to  songs  couched  in  the  language  of 
other  countries  such  a  national  flavor  as  can 
Emilio  de  Gogorza.  The  Spanish  baritone  is 
evidently  a  linguist.  He  sang  in  four  lan- 
guages on  the  23d  (and  he  will  add  Italian  to 
the  number  in  his  January  30th  concert), 
and  each  one,  even  German,  which  rarely 
seems  at  home  on  the  lips  of  a  member  of  the 
Latin  race,  was  stamped  with  that  instinctive 
eloquence  and  sympathy  which  characterizes 
all  of  his  singing.  And  then,  too,  he  so  ad- 
mirably differentiates  the  characters  whose 
sentiments  he  voices.  In  the  Gluck  aria 
(1778)  his  style  was  dignified,  classic,  tradi- 
tional. In  the  Monsigny  "Air  du  deserteur" 
( 1 769 ) ,  he  was  a  totally  different  being. 
That  music  which  had  come  into  existence 
ten  years  earlier  than  "Iphigenie  en  Tauride," 
as  coming  from  this  born  interpreter  revealed 
a  personage  so  very  natural  and  human  that, 
except  for  a  few  flourishes  of  gallantry  ap- 
propriate to  a  slightly  earlier  epoch,  he  might 
have  been  of  our  own  time. 

A  group  of  three  German  songs — Rubin- 
stein, Brahms,  and  Strauss — was  rendered 
with  the  same  marvelous  sympathy  and  in- 
sight. The  love  of  nature,  the  love  of  soli- 
tary meditation,  the  love  of  love:  these  were 
the  three  themes,  each  presented  by  the  singer 
with  a  wealth  of  tonal   beauty,   of  instinctive 


divination,  and  of  exquisitely  shaded  expres- 
siveness that  made  him  at  one  with  each  com- 
poser. Of  the  three,  Brahms'  "Solitude  in 
the  Woods"  was  the  most  beautiful  and  the 
most  inspiringly  sung.  That  American-born 
singer  of  Spanish  blood  became  a  dreamy 
Teuton  wandering  in  lonely  self-communion 
through  his  native  woods,  and  encompassed 
around  with  the  cool,  tranquil  solitude  of  a 
northern  forest.  Then,  with  a  bound,  we 
were  in  Spain.  "La  Partida,"  by  Alvarez, 
voiced  the  splendor  of  love  and  the  deep 
anguish  of  a  son  of  Iberia  parting  from  his 
native  land.  The  two  Granados  numbers, 
one  of  love,  the  other  an  animated,  Figaro- 
like  song,  full  of  gayety,  briskness,  cheerful 
clatter,  and  enchanting  stretches  of  mel- 
lifluous Spanish,  gave  two  entirely  different 
moods  of  the  singer's  countryman.  One  could 
detect  how  intensely  De  Gogorza  loves  both 
the  matter  and  the  manner  of  the  Spanish 
numbers. 

A  group  of  four  more  French  songs  in- 
cluded two  cheerful  Debussy  compositions, 
neither  of  which,  "Chevaux  de  Bois,"  or 
"Merry  Go  Round,"  and  "Voici  que  le  prin- 
temps,"  at  all  fitted  into  our  conception  of 
the  Debussy  that  composed  the  score  of 
Maeterlinck's  mystic  "Pelleas  et  Melisande." 
In  contrast  to  these  two  songs,  and  the 
"Lever  d'aube"  o£  Guy  Ropartz,  was  the  im- 
pressive "Lied  Maritime"  of  Vincent  dTndy, 
which  was  characterized  by  a  kind  of  dra- 
matic grandeur  in  its  transition  from  the  im- 
posing calm  of  a  giant's  slumber  to  the  fury 
of  the  tempest.  Each  of  the  two  sea  moods 
was  rendered  with  artistic  completeness  by 
the  singer,  who  found  this  number  a  fitting 
instrument  with  which  to  record  a  contrast 
to   the   lighter  composition. 

The  English  group,  sad  to  say,  was  the 
least  interesting.  I  know  that  the  public — 
some  of  them — like  it,  and  demand  it,  but  1 
hate  to  hear  a  singer  of  De  Gogorza's  quality 
waste  himself  on  "Sally  in  Our  Alley,"  and 
I  am  afraid  that  "Mother  o'  Mine"  is  so  over- 
sung  that  it  is  getting  hackneyed.  I  know 
that  some  people  would  cry  out  with  horror 
at  such  an  idea;  I  would,  for  example,  if  it 
were  said  of  "Drink  to  me  only  with  thine 
eyes,"  which  De  Gogorza  sang  with  lovely 
fervor  and  tenderness,  and  which  was  worth 
all  of  the  second  group  of  English  songs,  the 
others  being  "Why  so  pale  and  wan"  and 
"To  Anthea,"  a  very  conventional  love-song 
by  J.  L.  Hatton.  Wooed  by  the  warm  re- 
sponsiveness of  his  audience  the  pleased 
singer  gave  "La  Paloma"  and  "Drink  to  me 
only"  as  encores,  which  was  an  act  of  gen- 
erosity, as  they  are  both  down  on  his  next 
Sunday's  programme. 

In  the  first  English  group  there  were  two 
beautiful  J.  Alden  Carpenter  songs  on  the 
programme,  and  I  except  them  from  any  dis- 
respectful remarks  I  may  have  seemed  to 
make  about  the  others.  Yet  I  can  not  say  I 
found  them  particularly  happy  selections  for 
this  singer.  Carpenter  is  modern,  and  psy- 
chological, and  unconventionally  appealing, 
but  "When  I  bring  you  colored  toys"  pre- 
supposes a  mother's  brooding  tenderness  of 
expression,  and  I  thought  it  unsuitable  to  De 
Gogorza's  vigorous  masculinity.  The  other, 
"On  the  seashore  of  endless  worlds,"  is  a 
strange  and  beautiful  allegory,  in  which  the 
children,    launching    their    toy    ships    on    the 


waves,  represent  heedless  humanity  sporting 
on  the  edge  of  that  vast  sea  where 

Roll  the  great   waves    for   aye 

Of    an    eternity, 

Silently,    awfully. 

It  is  a  curiously  impressive  tone  picture,  and, 
like  "Lied  Maritime,"  although  in  a  different, 
less  dramatic,  and  more  intellectual  style,  has 
a  nobleness,  even  grandeur  of  tone.  Now, 
strange  to  say,  for  De  Gogorza  gave  a  most 
exquisitely  sympathetic  and  comprehending 
interpretation — in  faultless  and  beautiful  Eng- 
lish, by  the  way — the  song  seemed  to  belong 
to  the  feminine  gender,  and  to  require  femi- 
nine interpretation.  However,  that  is  a  de- 
tail, a  matter  concerning  which  many  would, 
no  doubt,  if  it  were  put  to  them,  fall  upon 
me  tooth  and  nail  and  accuse  me  of  an  over- 
active imagination,  or,  probably,  hypercriti- 
cism. 

As  to  points  to  criticize,  I  have  only  one : 
De  Gogorza  has  recourse  to  the  falsetto  too 
often.  In  four  or  five  songs  I  heard  the  fal- 
setto note  that  formerly  he  availed  himself  of 
so  infrequently.  Save  for  this  point,  how- 
ever, his  singing  is  a  rare  delight.  In  un- 
derstanding as  well  as  in  a  familiarity  with 
the  tongues  of  men  he  is  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  and,  both  intellectually  and  emotion- 
ally, a  rare  interpreter  of  the  meanings  of 
composers.  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


An  interesting  feature  of  the  Bay  of  Naples 
Is  the  great  quantity  of  large  jellyfish  found 
therein.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  them  fully 
two  feet  in  diameter  and  weighing  up  to  sixty 
pounds.  Some  of  them  shine  at  night  with 
3  greenish  light  and  are  known  as  noctiluca 
(night  lanterns)  by  the  natives.  The  jellyfish 
sometimes  make  migrations  in  great  groups, 
sometimes,  so  large  and  so  thick  as  to  im- 
pede the  navigation  of  vessels,  like  the  float- 
ing plants  in  the  Sargasso  Sea  of  the  tropics. 
These  shoals  of  medusae,  as  they  are  called, 
may  at  times  be  so  dense  that  a  piece  of 
timber  plunged  in  among  them  will  be  held 
upright  as  if  stuck  in  the  mud,  and  ordinary 
rowboats  can  not  force  their  way  through 
them.  Their  migrations  have  never  been  ex- 
plained. 


One  of  the  most  curious  plants  in  the  world, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  interest  to  all  bota- 
nists, is  the  Silver  Sword.  This  exceedingly 
rare  plant  with  its  magnificent  silver  spines 
and  handsome  crest  may  still  be  found  in  pro- 
fusion in  the  upper  part  of  Kaupo  gap,  the 
southern  outlet  of  the  vast  extinct  crater  of 
Haleakala  on  the  island  of  Maui,  one  of  the 
Hawaiian  group.  It  flowers  from  July  to  Oc- 
tober and  occurs  hardly  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  Even  stranger  is  the  variety  known 
as  the  Green  Sword,  which  occurs  only  in 
Haleakala  crater  and  is  unknown  to  exist 
elsewhere. 
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Down  the  Coast  Line= 

Through  the  rich  Santa  Clara  and  Salinas  Valleys, 
over  the  beautiful  Santa  Lucia  Mountains,  and  for 
one  hundred  miles  along  the  Pacific  Ocean  via  Santa 
Barbara  and  Ventura — one  of  the  most  picturesque 
trips  in  the  world. 

Down  the  San  Joaquin  Valley — 

Skirting  for  forty  miles  the  shore  of  San  Francisco 
Bay,  traversing  fertile  plains  bounded  on  the  East  by 
the  Sierra  Nevada  and  on  the  West  by  the  Coast 
Range;  past  thriving  valley  cities  and  across  the 
Tehachapi  Mountains,  circling  the  noted  Loop. 
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Columbia  Continues  "It  Pays  to  Advertise." 

"It  Pays  to  Advertise,"  now  running  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre,  is  having  its  first  showing 
here,  and  every  one  who  has  seen  it  is  stili 
chuckling  over  its  merriment. 

It  conies  under  the  sponsorship  of  Cohan 
and  Harris,  and  that  fortifies  the  conviction 
established  by  its  lines  that  the  fine  Italian 
hand  ot  George  M.  Cohan  had  a  part  in  the 
carnival  of  fun  that  it  is.  "It  Pays  to  Ad- 
vertise"' is  Yankee  enterprise  dramatized. 
Unlike  most  farces,  it  sends  people  away  with 
their  heads  full  of  ideas.  The  characters  of 
the  play  spill  facts  and  figures  about  adver- 
tising all  over  the  stage. 

Cohan  and  Harris  have  a  habit  of  sending 
out  good  companies  even  to  California.  The 
one  with  "It  Pays  to  Advertise"  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  It  includes  no  names  of 
shining  distinction,  but  the  average  is  high 
and  the  team  work  they  do  "puts  over"  a 
farce  of  incessant  joy  and  real  novelty  like  a 
fireworks  exhibit.  Adele  Rolland,  Elmer 
Giandin,  Frank  All  worth,  Harold  Vermilyc, 
Elza  Frederic,  and  the  rest  are  engraving 
their  names  on  the  hearts  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco   theatre-going   public. 

Matinees  are  given  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day, and  the  last  performance  will  take  place 
Sunday   evening,   February  6th. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  another  great  new 
show  for  next  week. 

Frank  Fogarty,  the  celebrated  Irish  wit, 
who  has  been  given  the  sobriquet  of  "The 
Dublin  Minstrel,"  will  reappear  after  a 
lengthy  absence.  His  talk  scintillates  with 
humor,  and  especially  fine  are  his  Celtic  folk- 
lore stories. 

That  delightful  comedienne,  Mrs.  Gene 
Hughes,  will,  with  the  assistance  of  a  com- 
pany of  her  own,  present  Edgar  Allen  Woolf's 
novelty  comedy  playlet,  "Youth,"  which  fur- 
nishes most  enjoyable  entertainment. 

William  Rock  and  Frances  White  are  too 
well  and  favorably  known  to  require  eulogy. 
They  are  in  their  particular  line  the  cleverest 
team  in  vaudeville,  and  their  act,  which  is 
entitled  "A  Dansant  Characteristique,"  in- 
cludes a  series  of  character  songs  and  dances 
which  are  both  novel  and  fascinating. 

Marie  Bishop,  a  gifted  young  violiniste, 
who  until  last  season  confined  her  talent  to 
symphony  orchestras  and  concert  tours,  will 
be  heard  in  a  judiciously  selected  programme. 

Billy  Bouncer,  the  celebrated  English  clown, 
will  introduce  his  bouncing  and  bounding 
contest,  which  takes  place  on  what  is  tech- 
nically known  as  a  "Trampoline."  The  con- 
test is  open  to  all  athletically  inclined  young 
men.  Billy  Bouncer  shows  the  first  lesson 
or  trick,  which  appears  very  simple  until  it 
is  attempted.  However,  when  the  first  con- 
testant starts  to  bounce  the  fun  commences. 

Van  and  Belle,  the  Boomerang  Throwers, 
who  were  featured  in  the  public  scene  with 
"America"  at  the  New  York  Hippodrome, 
will  give  an  exhibition  of  their  marvelous 
skill. 

Charles    (Chick)    Sale   in   his    clever   imper- 
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sonation  of  rural  types,  and  Ralph  Dunbar's 
Singing  Bell  Ringers  are  also  among  the  con- 
tributors to   this  great   show. 

"Protecting  the  Ships  at  Sea,"  the  fifth  in- 
stallment of  the  Uncle  Sam  at  Work  motion 
pictures,  secured  exclusively  for  the  Orpheum 
Circuit,  will   close  the  performance. 


Fashion  Show  Heads  Pantages  Bill. 
"The  Style  Show,"  a  musical  tabloid  with 
fourteen  pretty  fashion  models,  is  the  big 
topping  feature  on  one  of  the  best  all-around 
shows  that  the  Pantages  has  presented  in 
months.  There  are  several  good  funmakers 
with  the  production,  which  is  magnificently 
staged  and  scenically  scintillating  with  elec- 
tric splendor.  The  girls  have  all  been  chosen 
for  their  stunning  figures  and  the  gowns, 
frocks,  and  hats  bear  the  distinctive  brand  of 
"Made   in    Broadway." 

"Oklahoma"  Bob  Albright,  who  for  several 
seasons  over  the  Pantages  Circuit  styled  him- 
selm  the  "Male  Melba,"  is  making  his  annual 
tour  of  the  vaudeville  houses,  using  Cliff  Car- 
ney, the  young"  pianist,  to  play  his  song  accom- 
paniments. Albright  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  most  popular  single  entertainers  that  is 
appearing  in  vaudeville  today.  He  has  ar- 
ranged an  entirely  new  act  with  a  budget  of 
the  latest  song  hits,  recitations,  and  reels  off 
a  few  Irish  yarns. 

The  Potts  Brothers  will  present  their  rol- 
licking English  comedy  playlet,  which  ran  for 
a  full  season  in  London,  entitled  "A  Double's 
Double."  The  brothers  are  as  like  as  two 
peas  and  the  situations  of  the  comedy  are 
laughable. 

The  Standard  Brothers  have  an  acrobatic 
o Bering  which  smacks  of  genuine  class.  The 
men  wear  regulation  street  dress  and  all  of 
their  feats  are  performed  with  a  refreshing 
ease   and  grace. 

Bert  Wiggins  and  company  will  show  a  new 
routine  of  juggling  and  comedy  in  "The  Lone- 
some Soldier,"  and  dainty  Billie  Seaton  has 
a  fetching  personality  with  her  rendition  of 
popular  ballads. 

The  seventh  episode  of  "The  Red  Circle" 
becomes  more  complex  and  mysterious  as  it 
goes  along.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
"movie"  serials  that  has  yet  been  released  by 
the  Pathe  company. 


"Motherhood,"  a  Sex  Drama,  Coming. 
Following  "It  Pays  to  Advertise"  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  will  be  offered  the  sex 
drama  in  four  acts,  "Motherhood."  The  play 
is  from  the  pen  of  Lillian  Langdon  and 
Charles  Belles,  and  it  is  said  that  the  au- 
thors have  introduced  to  the  stage  a  theme 
which  has  created  no  end  of  discussion,  in 
fact  almost  as  much  as  has  Brieux's  "Dam- 
aged Goods."  Th<  leading  roles  in  the  forth- 
coming production  will  be  played  by  Blanche 
Hall  and  Jack  Bryce.  The  performance 
comes  here  from  the  Little  Theatre,  Los  An- 
geles, where  it  is  playing  at  present.  The  ad- 
vance sale  of  seats  begins  Thursday. 


THE  MUSIC  SEASON. 


The  Next  Symphony  Concerts. 

The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Alfred  Herta  conductor,  will  give  its  fourth 
Sunday  concert  of  the  current  season  at  the 
Cort  Theatre  tomorrow  afternoon.  The  pro- 
gramme, which  will  commence  promptly  at 
2:30  o'clock,  is  devoted  entirely  to  selections 
from  the  compositions  of  Richard  Wagner. 

For  the  fifth  pair  of  concerts,  which  will 
be  given  at  the  Cort  Theatre  on  the  after- 
noons of  Friday,  February  4th,  at  3  o'clock, 
;:nd  Sunday,  February  6th,  at  2 :30  o'clock, 
the  programme  will  have  the  assistance  of  the 
eminent  Russian  pianist,  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch. 
Four  times  he  has  toured  America,  and  his 
achievements  have  been  of  a  character  Lo 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  of  his  place  among 
the  comparatively  few  distinguished  masters 
of  the  pianoforte.  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  in  1909 
married  the  daughter  of  Mark  Twain. 

The  prices  of  seats,  which  are  on  sale 
every  day  at  the  box-offices  of  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.  and  Kohler  &  Chase,  for  the  Friday  as 
well  as  Sunday  afternoon  concerts  of  the 
fifth  pair,  are  $2,  $1.50,  $1,  75c.  Box  and 
loge  seats  are  $3  each.  Seats  are  on  sale  at 
the  Cort  Theatre  on  days  of  the  concerts 
only. 

The  complete  programme  for  the  fifth  pair 
of  concerts  follows: 

Symphony  No.  2,  D  major,  op.  36 Beellioven 

Concerto  in  D  minor Mozart 

Ossip  Gabrilowitsch 
Ccncertstuck Weber 

Ossip   Gabrilowitsch 
"Vltava,"  Symphonic  Poem B.   Smetna 


The  De  Gogorza  Farewell  Concert. 
This  Sunday  afternoon,  January  30th,  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre,  Emilio  de  Gogorza.  the 
Spanish  baritone,  will  give  his  farewell  con- 
cert, presenting  a  programme  that  should  at- 
tract every  lover  of  beautiful  song.  There 
will  be  classic  arias  by  Gluck  and  Handel, 
gems  of  French  song  by  Weckerlin,  Massenet, 
and  Widor,  three  of  the  fascinating  Spanish 
songs  which  no  one  sings  like  De  Gogorza 
does,  "Canto  de  Presidiario"  (Song  of  the 
Convict),  "La  Paloma"  (The  Dove),  and  "En 


Calesa"  (In  the  Chasie),  and  a  group  of  Eng- 
lish songs  which  will  include  Sidney  Homer's 
"The  Fiddler  of  Dooney,"  Edward  Elgar's 
"The  Pipes  of  Pan,"  J.  Alden  Carpenter's 
'The  Cock  Shall  Crow,"  Rogers'  "Wind 
Song,"  and  the  old  melody,  "Drink  to  me 
only  with  thine  eyes."  For  those  who  care 
for  the  operatic  music  there  will  be  the 
"Arioso"  from  Massenet's  "The  King  of  La- 
hore," the  "Serenade"  from  Mozart's  "Don 
Giovanni,"  and  by  special  request  the  rol- 
licking song  of  the  barber  from  "The  Barber 
of  Seville." 

Tickets  may  be  secured  at  Sherman,   Clay 
&.  Co.'s  and  the  Columbia  Theatre. 


La  Scala  Grand  Opera  Company  at  Cort. 
What  should  prove  to  be  a  most  pretentious 
season  of  grand  opera  at  popular  prices  will 
be  opened  Sunday  night,  January  30th,  at  the 
Cort  Theatre,  by  the  La  Scala  Grand  Opera 
Company,  headed  by  Alice  Nielsen  and  Alice 
Gentle,  and  including  a  notable  array  of 
artists. 

The  La  Scala  Company  embraces  134  per- 
sons, and  there  will  be  an  orchestra  of  forty- 
five  under  the  direction  of  Chevalier  Ful- 
genzio  Guerrieri,  the  "man  who  conducts 
without  a  baton." 

A  feature  of  the  two  weeks'  season  will  be 
the  giving  of  several  of  the  more  popular 
Puccini  operas,  including  "Mme.  Butterfly," 
"La  Tosca,"  and  "La  Boheme."  The  Puccini 
operas  were  last  heard  here  two  years  ago. 
Alice  Nielsen  and  Alice  Gentle  are  too  well 
known  to  need  any  sort  of  introduction  to 
local  music  lovers.  The  La  Scala  Company 
1 -oasts  of  a  number  of  other  singers  of  the 
first  rank  who  are  not  so  well  known  here. 
Prominent  among  these  is  Rosina  Zotti,  lyric 
soprano,  who  created  the  role  of  Zingari  in 
Leoncovallo's  opera  of  that  name.  She  will 
be  heard  as  Cho-Cho-San  in  the  opening  bill, 
"Mme.  Butterfly." 

Other  singers  in  the  company  are :  Tina 
Schinetti,  lyric  soprano  ;  Lina  Reggiani,  color- 
atura soprano;  Claude  Albright,  contralto; 
Edith  Mackie,  mezzo-soprano ;  Giuseppe 
Corallo,  dramatic  tenor;  Giuseppe  Vogliotti, 
Mario  Rodolfi,  Ariside  Neri,  Gerolamo  Ingar, 
Ernest  Albertini,  lyric  tenors  ;  Marino  Aineto, 
Bartolomeo  Dadone,  dramatic  baritones ; 
David  Silva,  baritone;  Gino  Santini,  bari- 
tone; Olinto  Lambardi,  Italo  Picchi,  Umberto 
Rubino,  bassos. 

The  repertory  for  the  first  week  follows : 
Sunday,  Wednesday  matinee,  and  Friday 
night,  "Mme.  Butterfly,"  with  Zotti ;  Monday 
night  and  Saturday  matinee,  "La  Boheme," 
with  Nielsen;  Tuesday  and  Thursday  nights, 
"Carmen,"  with  Gentle ;  Wednesday  night, 
"Rigoletto,"  with  Nielsen;  Saturday  night,  "II 
Trovatore,"  with  Gentle  and  Zotti. 


Melba  in  Concert  Next  Thursday  Night. 

Mme.  Melba  will,  assisted  by  Ada  Sassoh, 
harpist ;  B.  Emilio  Puyans,  flutist,  and  Uda 
Waldrop,  pianist,  be  heard  in  concert  at  Scot- 
tish Rite  Hall  next  Thursday  night,  February 
3d,  at  8:30  sharp. 

With  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at 
Philadelphia  and  Boston,  Melba  had  suc- 
cesses that  were  nothing  short  of  sensational. 
She  has  earned  $164,000  for  the  Red  Cross, 
$28,000  of  which  wa%  made  recently  in 
Canada. 

Seats  for  the  Melba  concert  are  on  sale  at 
the  box-office  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  and 
the   complete   programme   follows : 

Trio     (harp,    flute,    and    piano).    Andante    from 

Concerto  in  C Mozart 

Signorina    Sassoli,     Mons.    Puyans,    Uda    Waldrop 

Mad  Scene    ("Hamlet") Thomas 

Mme.    Melba 

Gavotte Rameau 

Minuette Massenet 

Impromptu    Pierne 

Signorina   Sassoli 

Aria,    "Sweet   Bird" Handel 

Mme.    Melba 
(Flute    obligato,    Mons.    Puyans) 

Old  French    Song Perilhou 

Le  Rouet Zabel 

Marionettes Tcdeschi 

Signorina  Sassoli 

Ave   Maria    ("Otello") Verdi 

Addio    ("La   Boheme") Puccini 

Mme.    Melba 

Flute   Solo    

Mons.    Puyans 

Priere Ilassclmans 

Gilana Hasselmans 

Signorina  Sassoli 

Waltz  song,  "Se  Seran  Rose" Ardili 

Mme.    Melba 


The  Gabrilowitsch  Concerts. 

The  only  piano  recital  to  be  given  by  the 
Russian  master,  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  this  sea- 
son will  be  on  Tuesday  night,  February  8th, 
at  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium.  The  programme 
will  consist  of  the  "Sonata"  in  G  minor,  by 
Schumann  ;  "Variations  on  a  Handel  Theme," 
by  Brahms ;  a  set  of  twelve  "Preludes,"  by 
Chopin ;  three  "Lyric  Pieces,"  by  Grieg ;  a 
"Burlesque,"  by  Richard  Strauss ;  "The 
Waves,"  by  Moszkowski,  and  two  composi- 
tions  by   Mr.   Gabrilowitsch. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  February  11th,  at  3 
o'clock,  the  artist  will  give  a  joint  concert 
with  his  wife,  Clara  Clemens.  She  is  said 
to  be  an  exceptionally  fine  interprcuti\  e 
singer.  Her  hu&band  will  play  the  accom- 
paniments. His  solo  numbers  will  include 
the  "Sonata"  in  E  minor,  by  Haydn;  the  "So 


'"pHIS  famous  picture  together  with  99  others, 
■*■  our  complete  assortment  of  Famous  Canvases 

Palace  of  Fine  Arts,   Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition 

Nudes,  Landscapes  and  Figures,  reproduced  in 
Sepia  on  Ivory  tinted  bristol,  size  5lA  x3H  inches 

100  Complete  Assortment  $2  22 

Send  money  with  orders  to 

Exposition  Art  Co.  SLfpfSSLI'SS 


ant  i  ill  B  fiat  minor,  by  Chopin,  with  its 
exquisite  "Funeral  March";  Percy  Grainger's 
"Shepherd  Hey"  and  "Tune  from  County 
Derry,"  and  numbers  by  Beethoven,  Bach. 
Ravel,  and  Debussy. 

Mme.  Gabrilowitsch  will  sing  "Die  Ehre 
Gottes."  by  Beethoven;  "Minnelied"  and 
"Gypsy  Song,"  by  Brahms;  "Am  Grabe  An- 
selmos,"  by  Schubert;  "Fruhlingsnacht,"  by 
Schumann  ;  a  group  of  works  by  Rimsky- 
Korsakow,  Rachmaninoff,  and  Gabrilowitsch, 
and  a  group  of  old  Scotch  melodies. 

Seats  ready  next  Thursday  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s.  Address  mail  orders  to  Will 
L.   Greenbaum. 


SPECIAL ! 

FRANK  W.   HEALY  Presents 
MADAME 

MELBA 

The    Greatest    Living    Prima    Donna 

IN    CONCERT 
AT  SCOTTISH  RITE  HALL 

Thursday,  Feb.  3,  at  8:30  P.  M. 

Assisting   Artists: 

ADA   SASSOLI,  Harpist 

B.   EMILIO   PUYANS,   Flutist 

UDA    WALDROP,    Pianist 


Tickets,    $2.50,    $2,    $1.50,    $1.      On    sale    at 
Sherman,   Clay  &  Co.'s. 

Mason   &  Hamlin    Piano    Used 
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RPHEUM       O'FARRELL  STREET 

11L.U1U  BawraSlocfaonud  Powell 


Week  Beginning  Thia  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
A  SUPERB  NEW  BILL 

FRANK  FOGARTY,  "the  Dublin  Minstrel," 
in  Quaint,  Humorous  and  Human  Observa- 
tions; MRS.  GENE  HUGHES  and  Company, 
presenting  "Youth,"  a  Novelty  Comedy  Play- 
let by  Edgar  Allen  Woolf:  MARIE  BISHOP 
Violinist:  BILLY  BOUNCER  and  His  Famous 
Bcunding  Contest;  VAN  and  BELLE,  Boom- 
erang Throwers:  CHARLES  (CHIC)  SALE- 
RALPH  DUN  CAR'S  SINGING  BELL  RING- 
ERS; "PROTECTING  SHIPS  AT  SEA"; 
WILLIAM  ROCK  and  FRANCES  WHITE 
in   "A  Dasaut   Characteristique." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Matinee 
prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c,  25c, 
50c.     Phone — Douglas  70. 


'OLUMBIA  THEATRE   T-h-=L"di- 


'Geary  and  Mason  Sts. 


Playhouse 

Phone  Franklin  150 


Every  Night  Up  to  and  Including  Sun.,  Feb.  6 

Dollar    Matinee    Wednesday 

Dollar   Fifty'  Matinee    Saturday 

Cohan    and    Harris    presents 

The    Scream    of    Screams! 

"IT  PAYS  TO  ADVERTISE" 

Here  After  a  Year  in  New  York  City 
Monday,      Feb.     f — The     sensational     drama, 
"MOTHERHOOD." 


CQB£ 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS     AND     MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Com.    Sun.    Night,    Jan.    30 — Two    Weeks    Only 
Matinees    Wednesday   and  Saturday 

La  Scala  Grand  Opera    Co. 

With  Alice   Nielsen,  Alice  Gentle,  etc. 

Repertory  for  first  week — Sun..  "Mme.  Eut- 
tcrfly,"  with  Zotti;  Mon.,  "La  Boheme,"  with 
Nielsen;  Tues.,  "Carmen."  with  Gentle;  Wed 
mat.,  "Mme.  Butterfly,"  with  Zotti;  Wed. 
eve..  "RiRolette."  with  Nielsen;  Tliurs.,  "Car- 
men," with  Gentle;  Frt.,  "Mme.  Butterfly," 
with  Zotti;  Sat.  mat..  "La  Boheme,"  with  Nicl- 
5Cn;  .Nit.  eve-.  "II  Trovatore,"  with  Gentle. 
Zotti. 

NiglltS    rir.d    Sat.    mat.,    50c    to    $2;    Wed.    mat 
50c  to  $1.50. 


PANTAf  ITC  MARKET  STREET 

/111  JrtULJ  Opposite  Mason 

A    VAUDEVILLE    KEVELATIONM 

THE   STYLE   SHOW 

H    Stunning  Fashion    Models   in  a   1916    Revue 

with    Mirth   and   Music 

"OKLAHOMA"    BOB    ALBRIGHT 
"The    Male    Melba" 

POTTS    BROTHER- 
"The  Double's  DouM 

EIGHT    ALL-STAR    ACTS    AM 
EPISODE  OF  "THE  RED  i 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


January  29,   1916. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

As  a  result  of  the  war  we  are  learning 
quite  a  lot  about  other  nations,  those  of  us 
who  are  capable  of  learning  anything- -by  no 
means  a  large  number.  And  what  we  do 
learn  is  usually  the  direct  opposite  of  what 
we  have   always  believed. 

For  example,  there  are  now  two  important 
books  before  the  world,  and  one  of  them  is 
about  Russia  and  the  other  is  about  Turkey. 
Now  we  do  not  ordinarily  look  either  upon 
Russia  or  upon  Turkey  as  models  of  human 
freedom.  On  the  contrary  we  adopt  an  air 
of  condescension  toward  them  and  we  express 
or  imply  the  pious  hope  that  they  will  one 
day  follow  us  to  the  giddy  heights  of  social 
excellences    that    we   ourselves    have   attained. 

But,  curiously  enough,  the  writers  of  both 
of  these  books  lay  particular  stress  upon  the 
liberties  enjoyed  in  the  countries  about 
which  they  write.  It  is  true  enough  that  the 
ballot  is  nearly  unheard  of  in  Russia  and  in 
Turkey,  but  then  we  ourselves  are  recovering 
from  the  peculiar  mental  infirmity  that  finds 
any  connection  between  votes  and  freedom. 
Voting  is  one  of  those  soporific  devices  in- 
tended to  beguile  us  into  serfdom.  It  is  also 
to  be  admitted  quite  freely  that  the  govern- 
ments of  Russia  and  Turkey  are  not  exactly 
models  of  human  enlightenment.  Where, 
then,    does    the    liberty    come    in  ? 

In  both  cases  the  reply  is  the  same — in  the, 
absence  of  social  conventions.  Neither  in 
Russia  nor  in  Turkey  is  there  an  essentially 
right  or  wrong  way  of  doing  unimportant 
things.  There  are  no  tyrannous  observances 
exacting  your  compliance,  no  formulas  that 
mean  absolutely  nothing  except  that  you  hap- 
pen to  be  acquainted  with  them.  There  is 
no  convention  to  insist  that  you  wear  a  par- 
ticular sort  of  costume  in  the  morning,  an- 
other in  the  afternoon,  and  another  in  the 
evening.  You  are  under  no  obligation  to  talk 
or  to  keep  silent  at  any  time.  There  are  no 
procedures  by  which  your  social  status  will 
be  judged,  nor  will  any  one  take  the  trouble 
even  to  be  aware  of  it  if  you  should  commit 
some  social  solecism  that  woulc  be  observed 
with  a  nudge  and  a  wink  if  you  should  happen 
to  be  similarly  guilty  elsewhere.  The  writer 
on  Russia  says  that  the  social  freedom  is  so 
great  as  to  compensate  wholly  for  the  little 
tyrannies  of  the  government  and  the  police. 

For  the  moment  we  rub  our  eyes  and  ask 
ourselves  if  we  are  actually  so  enslaved  as 
this,  and  after  a  moment's  reflection  we  de- 
cide that  we  are.  We  are  hedged  around  by 
social  observances,  bulwarked  by  formulas, 
besieged  by  conventions.  The  instant  we  find 
ourselves  in  some  unusual  circumstances  we 
are  tormented  lest  we  shall  not  know  the 
right  thing  to  do.  An  unexpected  wedding, 
an  unforeseen  christening,  any  one  of  the 
little  occasions  that  does  not  happen  to  have 
come  our  way  before,  finds  us  conning  over 
the  book  of  words  like  an  actor  suddenly 
summoned  to  the  stage  as  understudy.  We 
have  almost  lost  the  power  to  act  with  the 
unrehearsed  dignity  of  human  beings.  We 
live  perpetually  behind  a  painted  screen  and 
every  color  and  every  tint  must  be  "correct." 

The  idea  is  well  expressed  by  a  Turkish 
gentleman  who  recently  took  up  his  abode  in 
Paris.  He  finds  that  he  has  exchanged  free- 
dom for  slavery.     He  says  : 

What  I  complain  of  is  the  mode  of  life.  I 
am  impressed,  not  by  the  official  duties,  they 
are  easy — Turkey  has  few  affairs — but  by  the 
social  ones.  I  have  had  to  write  fifteen  notes 
this  morning  all  about  trifles.  In  Turkey  life 
is  sans  gene;  if  a  man  calls  on  you,  he  does 
not  leave  a  card  ;  if  he  sends  you  a  nosegay, 
he  does  not  expect  a  letter,  of  thanks ;  if  he 
invites  you,  he  does  not  require  an  answer. 
There  are  no  engagements  to  be  remembered 
and  fulfilled  a  fortnight  afterward.  When 
you  wish  to  see  a  friend,  you  know  that  he 
dines  at  sunset ;  you  get  into  your  caique, 
and  row  down  to  him,  through  the  finest 
scenery  in  the  world.  You  find  him  in  his 
garden,  smoke  his  chibouque,  talk  or  remain 
silent  as  you  like,  dine,  and  return.  If  you 
wish  to  see  a  minister,  you  go  to  his  office ; 
you  are  not  interfered  with  or  even  an- 
nounced;  you  lift  the  curtain  of  his  audience 
room,  sit  by  him  on  his  divan,  smoke  your 
pipe,  tell  your  story,  get  his  answer,  and 
have  finished  your  business  in  the  time  it 
would  take  here  to  make  an  appointment — 
in  half  the  time  that  you  waste  here  in  an 
antechamber. 

There  is  no  dressing  for  dinners  nor  for 
evening  parties ;  evening  parties,  indeed,  do 
not  exist.  There  are  no  letters  to  receive  or 
to  answer.  There  is  no  post  hour  to  be  re- 
membered and  waited  for.  Life  glides  away 
without    trouble. 

Here  everything  is  troublesome.  All  en- 
joyment is  destroyed  by  the  forms  and  cere- 
monies, which  are  intended,  I  suppose,  to 
increase  it  or  to  protect  it.  My  Liberal 
friends  here  complain  of  the  want  of  political 
liberty.  What  I  complain  of  is  the  want  of 
social  liberty  ;  it  is  far  more  important.  Few 
people  suffer  from  a  despotism  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  those  suffer  only  occasionally.  Bui 
thi"  social  despotism,  this  despotism  of  salons, 
th'o  code  of  arbitrary  little  reglcments,  ob- 
servances, prohibitions,  and  exigencies,  affects 
everybody  every  day  and  every  hour. 

Here  we  seem  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the  real 
f  _edom,  and  it  is  something  almost  incom- 
prJiensible  to  the  Western  mind,  which  con- 
fuses civilization  and  convention   and  which 


has  not  yet  learned  to  value  human  beings 
for  their  humanity  rather  than  for  the  arti- 
ficial settings  in  which  that  humanity  may 
find  itself. 


An  indignant  reader  writes  as  follows  to 
the  editor  of  Reedy's  Mirror,  and  he  heads 
his  letter  "Shamelessness  Rampant": 

The  recent  and  most  lamentable  restriction 
of  the  activities  of  Mr.  Anthony  Comstock  is 
the  greatest  blow  that  America  has  ever  suf- 
fered— since  its  discovery.  A  Washington  or 
a  Lincoln  we  can  replace  off-hand  by  a 
Daniels  or  a  Bryan  ;  it  is  much  to  be  feared 
that  no  man  can  adequately  fill  the  gap  left 
by  the  decease  of  the   Censor  of  Morals. 

The  proof  of  this  is  unfortunately  too  evi- 
dent. Already  New  York  is  in  the  grip  of 
open  and  shameless  pornography.  We  have 
seen  with  our  own  eyes  in  a  shop  window 
on  Fifth  Avenue  itself,  a  statue  of  revolting 
obscenity,  publicly  exposed  for  sale.  It  is,  of 
course,  out  of  the  question  to  reproduce  this 
dreadful  object  in  the  pages  of  a  magazine; 
but  a  copy  has  been  acquired  and  is  in  the 
strong-room  of  our  bank.  It  may  be  inspected 
by  any  suitably  attested  father-of-a-family,  of 
not  less  than  eighty  years  of  age,  who  comes 
to  us  properly  provided  with  introductions 
from  three  ministers  of  any  respectable  re- 
ligion. Some  of  our  readers  who  have  visited 
Paris  may  know  this  so-called  statue  by  re- 
pute. It  is  the  "Winged  Victory."  A  few 
words  of  description  should  suffice  to  sting 
the  righteousness  of  the  American  people  to 
stern  action  and  vigorous  retribution.  Every 
copy  of  this  abomination  must  be  destroyed, 
and  every  person  found  in  possession  of  it, 
or  who  can  be  proved  to  have  seen  it,  or 
reasonably  suspected  of  having  seen  it,  must 
go  to  the  electric  chair. 

In  the  first  place,  the  statue  (the  alleged 
statue,  rather)  is  headless.  This  signifies  the 
denial  of  reason,  intelligence,  and  all  the 
nobler  qualities  of  man ;  it  degrades  him  to 
the  level  of  the  lowest  animalcules,  who  have 
no  organs  but  those  of  digestion  and  repro- 
duction. And  this  is  called  "Victory !"  In- 
deed, it  is  the  triumph  of  the  flesh  over  the 
spirit. 

In  the  second  place,  the  statue  is  partially 
draped.  Students  of  psychology  do  not  need 
to  be  told  that  the  effect  is  even  more  de- 
grading than  in  the  case  of  nude  "art."  The 
right  kn.e  is  quite  distinctly  indicated,  and 
the  br.  .sts  are  those  of  a  f.m.le.  So  much 
is  lamentably  certain. 

Thirdly,  more  horrible  still,  the  w.ngs  are 
left  entirely  without  covering.  The  very 
f..thers  are  plainly  marked. 

Fourthly  the  statue  (sic!)  is  represented  in 
the  act  of  walking.  It  is  therefore  evidently 
intended  to  suggest  a  street-walker.  And 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  (we  are  informed) 
originally  set  up  on  the  bow  of  a  ship,  we  may 
deduce  that  she  belonged  to  that  lowest  class 
of  unfortunates  who  haunt  the  docks. 

Do  the  citizens  of  this  great  stronghold  of 
virtue  intend  to  remain  supine  in  the  face  of 
this   outrage  upon   their  proper   feelings? 
«•» 

For  many  years  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Her- 
bert Church  devoted  himself  to  collecting  pre- 
cious stones,  with  the  result  that  when  he 
died  he  had  one  of  the  finest  collections  in 
Great  Britain.  Whatever  speculation  may 
have  arisen  as  to  what  would  become  of  the 
collection  has  been  finally  laid  to  rest  by  the 
announcement  that  it  has  just  been  given  to 
the  British  Museum.  Sir  Arthur  was  long 
the  president  of  the  Mineralogical  Society 
and  in  his  exploration  work  discovered  sev- 
eral new  minerals.  The  collection  consists  of 
more  than  200  stones,  mostly  mounted  in 
rings,  and  every  specimen  unique.  Sir  Ar- 
thur devoted  his  attention  particularly  to  the 
products  of  Ceylon  and  for  many  years  was 
able  to  secure  the  pick  of  the  rarer  species 
of  gems  that  came  to  light  there.  To  the 
mineralogist  the  pride  of  the  collection  is  a 
magnificent  aurora-red  specimen  of  spessar- 
tite,  a  variety  of  garnet  that  seldom  provides 
stones  large  and  clear  enough  for  jewelry 
purposes.  Weighing  over  six  karats  and  beau- 
tifully cut  in  the  modern  fashion,  the  stone 
stands  practically  alone  in  the  literature  of 
gems.  In  addition  the  collection  includes  the 
most  varied  series  of  zircons  in  existence,  and 
there  are  also  excellent  assortments  of  tour- 
malines, topazes,  emeralds,  opals,  and  spinels. 
The  opals  include  two  fine  stones  of  jet  black 
color. 


A  remarkable  exhibit  at  the  royal  palace  in 
Stockholm  is  the  so-called  Devil's  Bible,  a 
huge  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  written  on  300 
prepared  asses'  skins.  Tradition  says  that  it 
took  five  hundred  years,  or  from  the  eighth  to 
the  thirteenth  century,  to  complete  the  work, 
which  is  so  large  it  occupies  an  entire  table. 
According  to  another  tale,  Satan  did  the  job 
in  a  night  and  gave  the  monkish  recipient  of 
the  gift  a  picture  of  his  fiery  self  for  the 
frontispiece. 


"I  am  looking."  remarked  Diogenes,  "for 
an  honest  man."  "And  what  will  you  do 
when  you  find  him  ?"  "I  dunno.  I'll  prob- 
ably have  to  lend  him  money." — Liverpool 
Chbe. 


FIRST  IN  SAFETY 


FOUR 

GATEWAYS 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


"SUNSET  ROUTE"- 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


Two  Daily  Trains  to  New 
Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


"OGDEN     ROUTE" Four    Daily  Trains    to    Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


"SHASTA  ROUTE"' — Four  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 

Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and  fertile  valleys. 


"EL  PASO  ROUTE"— Two   Daily    Trains    to    Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les,Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,   and   Illinois. 


Southern  Pacific  Service 
Is  the  Standard 

BEST  DINING  CAR  IN  AMERICA 

Oil -Burning  Engines— No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 

Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety   Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 


Awarded    Grand    Prize     for    Railway    Track,    Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 


January  29,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Passing  through  a  military  hospital  a  visitor 
noticed  a  private  in  one  of  the  Irish  regi- 
ments who  had  been  terribly  injured.  To  the 
orderly  the  visitor  said:  "That's  a  bad  case. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him?"  "He's 
going  back,  sir,"  replied  the  orderly.  "Going 
Back !"  said  the  visitor,  in  surprised  tones. 
"Yes,"  said  the  orderly.  "He  thinks  he  knows 
who  done  it." 

It  was  her  very  first  voyage,  and  of  course 
she  was  nervous.  Moreover,  she  had  made 
herself  hated  by  the  officers  because  of  her 
foolish  questions.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
steward  to  silence  her  finally.  "Doesn't  this 
ship  tip  a  good  deal?"  she  remarked  timidly 
to  that  official.  "The  vessel,  madam,"  he  re- 
plied, suavely,  "is  merely  trying  to  set  a  good 
example  to  the  passengers." 


An  old  farmer  down  the  country,  giving 
instructions  for  his  will,  directed  a  legacy  of 
$25,000  to  be  given  to  bis  wife.  Being  in- 
formed that  some  distinction  was  usually 
;  made  in  case  the  widow  married  again,  he 
doubled  the  sum,  and  when  told  that  this 
was  contrary  to  custom,  he  said,  with  heart- 
felt sympathy  for  his  possible  successor : 
"Ay,  but  him  that  gets  her'll  deserve  it." 


A  simple-minded  English  inebriate  was  re- 
leased from  confinement  soon  after  the  anti- 
treatiug  law  went  into  effect,  and  was  met 
outside  the  prison  gates  by  a  friend,  whom  he 
asked:  "Well,  mate,  what  noos  ?"  "There's 
a  law  agin  treatin',"  was  the  reply,  "and 
pretty  near  the  whole  world  is  at  war."  The 
inebriate  shook  his  head  sadly  and  wisely. 
"Just  think !"  he  said.  "Just  think  o'  a  no- 
treatin'  law  'avin'  sich  an  effect  as  that !" 


It  was  New  Year's  eve,  and  the  old  coun- 
tryman who  had  been  imbibing  rather  freely 
was  carrying  a  quart  bottle  of  old  Scotch  un- 
der his  arm  for  the  morrow's  rejoicings. 
Whilst  boarding  a  tramcar  for  the  homeward 
journey  he  slipped,  and  the  whisky  bottle  went 
crash  on  the  pavement.  A  gentleman  assisted 
him  to  arise,  and  inquired  if  he  was  hurt. 
"Xot  a  bit.  I'm  a'  richt,"  said  he;  "but," 
mournfully  surveying  the  shattered  fragments, 
"there!    Xew  Year  has  come  and  gone!" 


Patrick  McGee  was  very  downhearted.  He 
had  just  spent  most  of  his  savings  to  pay 
his  passage  over  to  this  country  from  Ire- 
land, and  on  arriving  found  no  immediate 
prospect  of  a  job.  He  was  roaming  idly  about 
the  docks  on  the  river  front  in  New  York 
when  he  chanced  to  see  a  diver  climb  up  out 
of  the  water,  take  off  his  helmet,  roll  up  his 
suit,  and  walk  away.  "Sure,"  said  Pat,  "if  I 
had  known  about  thim  things,  I'd  ha'  bought 
me  a  suit  like  that  and  walked  over  mesilf." 


A  young  American  artist  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  a  six  months'  job  of  driving  a 
British  ambulance  on  the  war  front  in  Bel- 
gium brings  this  back,  straight  from  the 
trenches :  "One  cold  morning  a  sign  was 
pushed  up  above  the  German  trench  facing 
ours,  only  about  fifty  yards  away,  which  bore 
in  large  letters  the  words:  'Got  mit  Uns!' 
One  of  our  cockney  lads,  more  of  a  patriot 
than  a  linguist,  looked  at  this  for  a  moment 
and  then  lampblacked  a  big  sign  of  his  own, 
which  he  raised  on  a  stick.  It  read :  'We 
Got  Mittuns,  Too  !'  " 


The  recruiting  sergeant  was  having  a  hard 
time  of  it  with  some  so-called  slackers  whom 
he  was  haranguing,  but  his  concluding  argu- 
ment proved  as  novel  as  it  was  unanswerable. 
"Don't  you  want  to  be  on  the  winning  side?" 
said  the  soldier  to  the  group.  "How  do  you 
know  ours  will  be  the  winning  side?"  asked 
a  prospective  recruit.  "Well,  my  lad,"  said 
the  sergeant,  "you  know  the  Germans  have 
been  trying  for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half 
to  win  and  have  failed,  don't  you?"  "Yes," 
replied  the  questioner.  "Well,  then,  we've 
been  trying  to  lose  during  the  same  period 
?nd  we   couldn't." 


the  mainland  and  two  islanders  were  dis- 
patched in  a  lugger  to  fetch  it  across.  The 
lighthouse  keeper  and  his  wife  were  waiting 
the  arrival  of  the  piano,  which  was  to 
brighten  the  long  winter  evenings ;  but  to 
their  disappointment  they  saw  the  boat  re- 
turning without  the  instrument.  "Where  is 
the  piano  ?"  shouted  the  lighthouse  keeper 
when  the  lugger  got  within  hailing  distance. 
"It's  all  right,"  replied  one  of  the  boatmen. 
"We're  towin'  it  behind  us." 


The  serious-looking  man  was  trying  hard 
to  listen  to  the  speaker's  eloquence,  but  the 
squalling  of  an  infant  in  the  row  of  seats  di- 
rectly ahead  gave  him  little  opportunity.  An- 
noyance gave  way  to  irritation,  and  irritation 
in  turn  was  superseded  by  resolve.  He  leaned 
forward,  touched  the  mother  on  the  shoulder 
and  in  a  dispassionate  tone  asked :  "Has 
your  baby  been  christened  yet  ?"  "Why,  no, 
sir.  Why  do  you  ask  ?"  "Merely  because  I 
was  about  to  suggest  that  if  he  had  not  been 
christened  you  might  name  him  Good  Idea." 
"And  why  Good  Idea  ?"  asked  the  woman. 
"Because" — the  man  struggled  hard  to  repress 
his  feelings — "it  should  be  carried  out." 


Dinah    Snow    was    a    colored    cook    in    the 

;  home  of  the  Smiths.     One  morning  on  going 

.  to  the  kitchen  Mrs.  Smith  noticed  that  Dinah 

looked  as  if  she  had  been  tangled  up  with  a 

,  road-roller.      "Why,    Dinah  !"    exclaimed    she, 

"what    in    the    world   has    happened    to    you?" 

"Was    ma    husban',"    explained    Dinah.      "He 

.  done    went    an'    beat    me    ag'in,    an'    jes'    fo* 

nothin',    too !"      "Again !"    cried    Mrs.    Smith, 

|  with  increasing  wonder.     "Is  he  in  the  habit 

of   beating   you  ?      Why   don't   you    have    him 

arrested?"     "Been  thinkin'  ob  it  sev'al  times," 

was  the  rejoinder   of   Dinah,   "but  Ah   haint 

nebah  had  no  money  to  pay  his  fine." 

There  is  a  story  told  that  some  years  ago 
the  keeper  of  the  lighthouse  on  Tory  Island 
got  married  to  a  London  girl,  and  his  wife 
had  among  other  effects  a  piano  sent  after 
her  to  her  new  home.  By  and  by  the  news 
reached  the  island  that  the  instrument  was  on 


The  new  curate  was  very  anxious  that  he 
should  look  his  smartest  while  preaching  his 
first  sermon.  But  when  he  arrived  at  the 
church  he  found  that  the  vestry  contained  no 
mirror,  so  he  sought  the  sexton,  an  old  Scots- 
man, and  asked  in  low,  nervous  tones:  "Er, 
James,  can  I,  that  is,  do  you  think  you  could 
get  me  a  glass  ?"  James,  with  a  shake  of  his 
head,  disappeared,  returning  after  a  few 
minutes  carrying  something  under  his  coat. 
Then  it  was,  we  say,  that  the  mistaken  James 
withdrew  from  under  his  coat  a  large  black 
bottle,  saying  at  the  same  time :  "Ye  maunna 
let  on  aboot  it,  for  I  got  it  as  a  special  favor, 
an'  I  wadna  hae  got  it  at  a'  if  I  hadna  told 
'em  it  wis   fur  vou." 


His  mother  was  proud  of  him,  and  with 
reason.  His  teacher  had  reported  him  the 
best  boy  in  her  class.  Consequently,  Mrs. 
Trusty  felt  a  moral  joy  in  discussing  with  him 
that  evening  at  supper  the  evil  character  of 
the  other  boys  of  the  neighborhood.  "And  I 
wouldn't  go  about  any  more  with  Charlie 
Binks,  if  I  were  you,  Tommy,"  she  concluded. 
"I  was  told  this  morning  that  he  was  seen 
sticking  pins  into  his  sister's  pug  dog.  But, 
of  course,  I  know  you  wouldn't  do  such  a 
thing."  Tommy's  virtuous  eyes  shone  with 
the  calm  realization  of  his  ethical  superiority 
to  the  Binks  boy.  "No,  mother,"  he  an- 
swered, "of  course  I  wouldn't."  "But,"  broke 
in  his  father,  "I  heard  that  you  were  there 
at  the  time  Charlie  was  sticking  in  the  pins. 
You  should  have  struck  him,  my  lad."  For 
a  moment  Tommy's  face  fell,  but  he  soon 
justified  himself.  "I  couldn't  stop  him, 
father,"  he  explained.  "You  see,  I  was  hold- 
ing the  dog." 

<♦*- 

THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


A  Brochure. 
Bound   in  calf,   or  half-in-half, 

Illuminated    by   hand, 
Tied   with   a   string,    or    some   such    thing, 

And   closed   with  a  golden  hand. 

Called  "The  Dim  Dawn  of  a  Sunless   Morn,' 

Or   "Light  of  a  Deep   Morass," 
The  heroine,  a  wild  Gazelle — 

The  hero,   an  aimless  Ass. 

It's    purposeless,    a    general    mess, 

And  this  is  made  quite  clear, 
It  has  no  plot,  just  driveling  rot, 

But   it   has  the  atmosphere. 

— Laurence   Brooks   Robbins   in   Life. 


Ain't  It  a  Fact. 
When  I   foist  got  an  intro  to  Arthur 

I    fell    fer    him    softer  than    hay. 
Say,    goils,    I    t'ought    he    was    spifFy, 

He  had   such  an   elegant  way. 

His  arm  was  so   heavy   and   husky 

When  he  steered  me  around  to  de  show 

An'    he    always    remembered    de    popcorn; 
He's  a  regular  prince  wid  de  dough. 

His  fussin'  was  up  to  de  minute 

An'    his   duds   they  was   always   top-notch. 

Why,    goils,    I   was    crazy    'bout    Arthur 
Till  I  seen  that  he  wore  a  wrist  watch. 

— Cornell   Widow. 


Henry  Ford  to  the  Dove  of  Peace. 
Excellent     bird,     though     most     have     called     you 
"Honey!" 
And    flirted    with    your   charms,    and   bought    you 
wine, 
I  am  a  business  man,  and  I've  the  money. 
Say    you'll    be   mine. 

I  can  not  bear  to  see  a  bayonet  glisten, 

I  loathe  this  talk  of  "National  Defense"; 
A   business   man    should    make    mad    Europe    listen 
To  common    sense. 

Don't     you     agree?      I've     galloped     through     the 
matter 
And  think  the  whole  affair  is  awful  rot. 
Where  I  was  bred  we  called  it  "silly  chatter," 
Though  some  do   not. 

My    frank   sincerity   should   make   you   dimple. 

None  of  them  know  what  they  are  flghting  for. 
What  will  I  do  for  you?     Why,  that's  quite  simple. 
/'//  stop   the  war! 
— James   K.   Jones,    in    Century   Magazine. 
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Employees' Pension  Fund 211.23S93 

Number  of  Depositors 67,406 

For  the  ti  months  ending  December  31st,  1915.  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.       Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 
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CLUBBING  LIST 


By  special  arrangements  with  the  publishers, 
and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we 
are  enabled  to  make  the  folowing  offer,  open 
to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office.  Sub- 
scribers in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern 
periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Helen  Bertheau  and  Mr. 
Hall  Roe  took  place  on  Wednesday,  January  19th, 
at  the  home  of  the  bride's  godmother,  Mrs. 
George  Volkmann.  The  bride  is  the  daughte-  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.war  Bertheau.  A  sister  of  the 
bride,  Mrs.  John  Fulton,  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford 
were  the  matrons  of  honor  and  the  bridesmaids 
were  Miss  Gertrude  Thomas,  Miss  Einnim  Mc- 
Xear,  and  Miss  Johanna  Volkmann.  Mr.  Somers 
Peterson  was  the  best  man  and  the  ushers  were 
Mr.  Paige  Monteagle,  Mr.  Rudolph  Bertheau,  Mr. 
Richard  Bertheau,  Mr.  Sheldon  Penrsoyer,  Mr. 
Frank  Simmons,  and  Mr.  Alan  Van  Fleet. 

Mrs.  Edward  C.  McClemand  was  hostess  re- 
cently at  a  luncheon  at  the  Cecil  HoteL  Among 
fcer  guests  were  Mrs.  Franklin  Bel:.  Mrs.  Lincoln 
Andrews,  Mrs.  Douglas  McCaskey,  Mis.  John 
Gardner.  Mrs.  Eben  Swift.  Mrs.  Orrin  Wolfe, 
lira.    A.    Watkins,  and  Mrs.  James  Erwin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Babcock  gave  a  dinner  at 
their  home  on  Scott  Street  on  Wednesday  evening, 
when  a  number  of  their  friends  enjoyed  their  hos- 
pitality. 

Miss  Jean  Wheeler  was  hostess  at  a  dinner 
last  evening  in  honor  of  Miss  Einnim  McXear. 
preceding  the  dance  of  the  Gayery  Club,  which 
uok  place  at  the  home  of  Mrs.   C.  O.   G.    Miller. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee  entertained  at  lunch- 
eon on  Sunday  last  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Marion 
Lord. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  gave  a  theatre 
and  supper  party  on  Thursday  evening.  The  af- 
fair was  in   honor  of  Mr.   and  Mrs.   Cyril    Tobhi. 

Mr.  Robert  Eyre  was  host  at  a  supper-dance 
on  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in 
honor  of  his  debutante  niece.  Miss  Elena  Eyre. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Bliss  gave  a  dinner  on 
Monday  evening  in  honor  of  Miss  Dorothy  Baker 
ard  her  fiance.  Dr.    George  Willcutt. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hobart  entertained  at  a 
dinner  on  Sunday  evening  at  their  home  in  San 
Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl  gave  a  dinner 
within  the  week  at  their  home  in  Easton.  Among 
those  present  were  Mrs.  Charles  Baldwin,  Mr. 
Richard  M.  Tobin,  Mr.  Frank  Michael,  and  Mr. 
George  Fope. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham  McMullin  gave  a  theatre 
and  supper  party  on  Monday  evening  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  McMullin's  sister.  Miss  Gertrude  Thomas, 
and  her  fiance,  Mr.    Roger  Bocqueraz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood  entertained  in- 
formally at  dinner  on  Sunday  evening  at  their 
home   in  San   Mateo. 

Mrs.  Clinton  La  Montague  was  hostess  at  a 
luncheon   on   Tuesday  last  at  the    Francisca   Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sherwood  will  entertain 
at  dinner  on  the  evening  of  February  4th,  after 
which  with  their  guests  they  will  attend  the  benefit 
for  blind  soldiers  to  be  given  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Trancis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Kellam  will  entertain 
at  dinner  on  Friday  next  at  their  home  on  Pa- 
cific Avenue.  The  affair  will  be  in  honor  of  Miss 
Madge  Wilson  and  her  fiance,  Dr.  Chester  Moore. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  C._  Chamberlin  gave  a 
luncheon  recently  at  the  Burlingame  Club  in 
honor  of  Mi-~s  Gertrude  Thomas  and  Mr.  Roger 
Bocqueraz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Brceden  will  en- 
tertain twenty  of  their  friends  at  dinner  on  the 
evening  of  February  4th.  Later  with  their  guests 
they  will  attend  the  benefit  for  blind  soldiers  to 
be  given  on  that  evening  by  Mrs.  Reginald  Brooke, 
Mrs.  Marion  Lord,  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott. 

Mr?.  Bcrthe  Welch  was  hostess  at  a  bridge 
party  on  Wednesday  afternoon  at  her  home  on 
Dt\isadero    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer  Eddy  gave  a  dinner  re- 
cently at  their  home  in  Burlingame.  Among  their 
guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.    August    spreckels. 

Mis.  James  H.  Bishop  gave  a  luncheon  within 
the  week,  when  Mrs.  Marion  Lord  was  the  com- 
plimented guest- 
Mrs.  George  Gibbs  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
recently  at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street  Among 
her  guests  ire  Mrs,  Reginald  Brooke,  Mrs.  Alien 
.   and   Mr;.  J.   G.   Kittle. 

Mrs.  Ira  Pierce  entertained  the  members  of  the 
Bridge  Club  on  Thursday  evening  at  her  home  oa 
Jackson    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Willcutt  gave  a  supper- 
dance  on  Friday  evening  in  honor  of  their  son, 
Dr.  G.  H.  Willcutt,  and  his  fiancee.  Miss  Dorothy 
Baker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan  gave  a  theatre 
and  sunp^r  pirty  recently  in  honor  of  their  niece, 
Miss  Emily   Tim?ow. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Cushing  chaperoned  a  partv 
of    yonng    people    at    a    theatre    and    supper    parly 


on  Thursday  evening.  Among  the  guests  were 
Miss  Elena  Eyre.  Miss  Jean  Wheeler,  Miss  Gene- 
vieve B^tlun,  Mr.  William  Parrott.  Mr.  Frederick 
Beaver,   and    Mr.    Marshall   Madison. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Holbrook  gave  a  dinner 
on  Friday  evening  at  their  home  on  Pacific  Ave- 
rue,  when  they  entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
F.  Dutton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  McXear. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  gave  a 
dinner  preceding  the  Cafe  Chantant  given  on 
Wednesday  evening  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  for 
the  Belgian  Relief  Fund.  Among  these  who  en- 
joyed Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor's  hospitality  weie 
Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Templeton  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Chesebrough,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot 
Walker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Drum  gave  a  dinner  on 
Friday  evening  at  their  home  on  Broadway. 
Among  the  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance 
Scclt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald 
Rsthbone. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Birth  gave  a  dinner  re- 
cently at  which  they  entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Pennoyer,  Miss  Helen  Garritt,  Miss  Leslie 
Miller,  Mr.  Frederick  Van  Sicklen,  Mr.  Knox 
Maddox,   Mr.   Dean  Witter,  and  several  others, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Cheever  Cowdin  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Baxter  were  host  and  hostess  at  a  dinner- 
dance  on  Thursday  evening  given  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis. 

Miss  Ruth  Welsh  gave  a  luncheon  within  the 
week  at  her  home  on  Sacramento  Street.  Among 
her  guests  were  Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Miss  Mania 
Rossi,    and    Miss  Julia    Van    Fleet. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
recently  at  her  apartment  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Flood  gave  a  dinner  on 
Friday  evening  at  their  home  on  Broadway.  With 
their  guests  they  afterwards  attended  the  Sub- 
scription Bail  at  the  Hotel  St,  Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Anderson  gave  a  dinner  on 
Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  in  the  Carlton 
Apartments. 

Captain  Frank  M.  Bennett  and  Mrs.  Bennett 
gave  a  dinner  on  Wednesday  last  at  their  home 
at  Mare  Island.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  McKay. 


ton  Stone  Wallace,  who  have  been  in  Xew  York 
for  the  past  six  weeks,  have  gone  to  New  Orleans, 
where  they  will  make  a  short  visit  before  return- 
ing to    San    Francisco. 

Mrs.  Horace  L.  Hill  arrived  on  Sunday  last 
from  Xew  York,  having  been  called  back  to  Cali- 
fornia by  the  serious  illness  of  her  father,  Mr. 
Robert   Sterling. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Sharpe,  Jr.,  who 
have  been  residing  in  Coronado  for  the  past  year, 
will    leave   shortly   for  Washington,    D.    C. 

Mrs.  Irving  Hall  Mayfield,  who  has  been  visit- 
ing relatives  in  Xew  York,  has  gone  to  Colon  to 
join  Lieutenant  Mayfield.  U.  S.  X.,  who  was  re- 
cently ordered  there  for  duty  from  his  last  station 
at    Mare   Island. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Scott  Brooke,  Miss  Louise  Boyd, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Xorman  McLaren  were  among 
those  who  spent  the  week-end  at  the  Hotel  Del 
Monte. 

Mrs.  William  Mayo  Xewhall  and  Miss  Ethel 
Cooper  left  on  Thursday  for  Southern  California, 
where  they  expect  to  remain  a  fortnighL 

Mrs.  George  Pope,  who  has  been  in  Xew  York 
since  before  the  Christmas  holidays,  returned  yes- 
terday   to   San    Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Sprague  have  gone  to 
Coronado  to  meet  their  son-in-law  and  daughter, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Poole,  who  have  come 
from  their  home  in  Virginia  to  spend  the  remain- 
der of  the  winter  in  California, 

Mr.  Charles  Baldwin  left  recently  for  Xew 
York,  where  he  will  remain  for  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chapin  Tubbs  have  come  from 
their  ranch  in  Xapa  County  to  spend  several  days 
ir.  town  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  Tubbs"  mother,  Mrs. 
William  E.  Tubbs,  at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Hobart  left  ye=terday  for 
Xew  York.  They  are  planning  to  remain  in  the 
East   lor  a  number  of  weeks. 


colony.  The  Virginia  Company  sold  its 
rights  to  the  Bermuda  Company,  which  sent 
out  other  colonists  from  time  to  time  and 
endeavored  to  build  up  a  profitable  com- 
y    i<:r   its   shareholders. 


She — Arc  your  intentions  toward  the  widow 
really  serious?  He — They  are!  I  intend,  if 
possible,  to  get  out  of  her  clutches. — Rocky 
Mountain  News. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Calif ornians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  G.  Filer  left  yesterday 
for  Xew  York,  where  they  expect  to  remain  for 
the  next  few  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Whitney  have  gone  to 
New  York,  where  they  will  make  an  extended 
stay. 

Mrs.  Horace  D.  Pillsbury  returned  on  Monday 
last    from   a  short  visit  to   Portland. 

Mr.  Willard  Chamberlin  left  on  Tuesday  for 
the  East,  where  he  will  remain  for  the  next  two 
or   three    weeks. 

Mrs.  Edgar  J.  De  Pue,  who  has  been  in  Xew 
Ycrk  for  the  past  two  months,  returned  on  Sun- 
day  to   her   home   on    Sacramento    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  C.  Jackling,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  S.  Martin,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Frank 
Judge  arc  in  Coronado,  where  they  expect  to  re- 
main for  another  week  or  two. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh  Sypher  and  Miss  Genevieve 
Bothin  have  returned  to  their  home  in  San  Mateo 
after  having  spent  the  past    few   months  in   town. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Castle  left  on  Wednes- 
day last  for  their  home  in  Honolulu,  after  a  short 
visit  in  San  Francisco  on  their  way  from  Xew 
York. 

Mrs.  James  Parker  is  expected  to  arrive  in  San 
Francisco  about  the  first  of  February,  when  she 
will  spend  several  months  with  her  mother,  Mrs. 
James  P.  Langhorne,  at  her  home  on  Pacific 
Avenue. 

Mrs.  Carter  P.  Pomeroy  has  returned  from  a 
visit  of  several  weeks  to  Southern  California  and 
is  again  at  her  home  on  Clay  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Cheever  Cowdin  have  returned 
from  Xew  York,  where  they  remained  several 
weeks,  and  are  again  at  their  home  in  San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claus  Spreckels  have  come  from 
Coronado  to  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Spreckels 
at   their  home  on    Pacific   Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  returned  on 
Sunday  last  from  Xew  York,  where  they  have 
spent  the   last   two  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  Roe  have  returned  from 
Southern  California  and  are  en  route  to  Kansas 
City,  where  they  will  reside  for  the  present. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis  have  gone  to  Bakers- 
lleld,  where  they  will  remain  for  the  next  few 
weeks  on  their  ranch,  before  returning  to  their 
heme  in   San  Mateo. 

Mr.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  has  returned  to  his 
home  in  Burlingame  after  a  stay  of  several  weeks 
in    Coronado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  E.  Bowles  have  taken  an 
apartment  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  where  they 
will   reside  during  the  rest  of  the  winter. 

Mr.   and   Mrs,   Robert  Oxnard  and  Mrs.  Hamil- 
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As  a  further  guarantee  of  highest  quality,  we 
use,  fay  special  arrangement,  the  Henry  Mail- 
lard,    Fifth     Avenue,    New   York,    chocolate. 

PIG  &  WHISTLE 

SAN  FRANCISCO         OAKLAND         LOS  ANGELS         PASADENA 

130  Post  St,  S.  F.  also  35  Powell  St,  S.  F. 


Benefit  for  Blind  Soldiers. 

The  benefit  entertainment  and  dance  to  be 

given  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  on  the  evening 

of    February    4th   has    enlisted   the    patronage 

'   of  a  very  large  number  of  persons.     The  pro- 

j   ceeds  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the 

soldiers   and   sailors   of   the   Allies   who    have 

teen   blinded   in   battle,   and   even"   effort   has 

been  made  by  Mrs.  Reginald  Brooke  and  Mrs. 

Henry  T.  Scott,  who  are  directing  the  enter- 

it^inment,  to  insure  its  success.  Programmes 
and  iavors  will  be  sold  by  a  group  of  young 
girls  who  will  be  dressed  as  nurses.  Mi . 
'  Raphael  Weill  has  donated  flags  of  the  allied 
i  nations,  which  will  be  used  in  decorating  the 
1    Colonial  ballroom  and  the  Italian  room,  where 

■  there  will  be  dancing.     In  addition  there  will 

|  be  a  room  reserved  for  bridge,   a  charge  of  I 
$5  being  made  for  the  tables.     The  tickets  of  | 
i    admission  are  $2.50  and  supper  will  be  served 
1   a  la  carte. 

The  patrons  and  patronesses  are : 

Right    Reverend    William    Ford    Xichols,     Most 
:    Reverend   Arcbbishop    E.    T.   Hanna,    Rabbi    M.    A. 
j    Meyer,    Mrs.    L.    M.    Avenali.    Mrs.    Charles    Bald- 
win.   Mrs.    W.    B.    Bourn,    Mrs.    Edward    Barron. 
Mme.  de  Cazotte,  Mrs.  Charles  Clark,  Mrs.   C.   T. 
|    Crocker,    Mrs.    Francis   Carolan,    Mrs.    William   H. 
Crocker.    Mrs.    M.    de   Young.    Mrs.    Edward    Eyre, 
i    Mrs.  J.  A.  Folger,  Mrs.  James  Flood,   Mrs.  1.   D. 
Grant,   Mrs.    Samuel  Holladay,   Mrs.  W.   G.   Irwin, 
I    Mrs.     Daniel    Jackling,    Mrs.    C.    Frederick    Kohl, 
!    Mrs.  Marcus  Koshland,  Mrs.  Jesse  Lilienthal,  Mrs. 
|   John  Lawson,  Mrs.  John  M.  McMullin,  Mrs.  Louis 
j    Monteagle.    Mrs.    Eleanor    Martin,    Mrs.    John    F. 
I    Merrill,  Mrs.  Walter  Martin.   Mrs.   H.    M.   Miller, 
Miss  McKinstry,  Mrs.  Leopold  Michel.  Mrs.  J.  R. 

■  K.    NuttalL    Mrs.    J.    LeRoy    Nickel,    Mrs.    James 
1    Otis,  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mrs.  George  Pinckard, 

Mrs.  A.  Carnegie  Ross,  Mrs.  Fletcher  Ryer,  Mrs. 
I  William  Sherwood,  Mrs.  Sigmund  Stern,  Mrs.  M. 
!    C.    Sloss,    Mrs.    Rudolph    Spreckels,    Mrs.    Harry 

Sherwood.   Mrs.   William   Tavlor,    Mrs.    Mountford 

Wilson,    Mrs.    Berthe  Welch." 

The  box-holders  are : 

Mrs.   Edward  Barron,   Mrs.   W.   B.   Bourn,    Mrs. 
'    William    H.     Crocker,    Mrs.     Charles    T.     Crocker, 
I    Mrs.    Francis    Carolan,    Mrs.    Charles    Clark,    Mrs. 
|   Edward    Eyre,    Mrs.   James   L.    Flood,   Mrs.   J.    D. 
Grant,   Mrs.    William    G.    Irwin,    Mrs.    D.   C.  Jack- 
ling,   Mrs.    C.    F.    Kohl,    Mrs.   John    Lawson,    Mrs. 
Eleanor    Martin,    Mrs.    George    Pope.    Mrs.    Fred 
Sharon.     Mrs.     William     Sproule,     Mrs.     Rudolph 
Spreckels,    Mr.    Raphael    Weill,    and    Mr.    E.    W. 
Hopkins. 

«♦*■ 

Early  History  of  Bermuda. 
Discovered  in  1515  by  Juan  de  Bermudez, 
whose  name  was  given  to  the  delightful  Ber- 
muda Islands,  they  lay  for  nearly  a  century 
in  obscurity,  until  Admiral  Sir  George 
Somers  and  a  party  of  Virginia  colonists 
were  wrecked  on  the  islands,  remaining  there 
several  months,  while  they  built  two  small 
cedar  pinnaces.  In  these  vessels  the  voyage 
to  the  coast  was  continued,  the  colonists  ar- 
riving at  Jamestown,  only  to  find  the  people 
there  without  food  and  on  the  verge  of 
starvation.  Somers  volunteered  to  return  to 
Bermuda  to  obtain  a  cargo  of  wild  hogs, 
which  were  plentiful,  but  his  mission  ended 
in  his  death.  In  1612  the  Virginia  Company 
sent  out  the  first  party  of  colonists  to  Ber- 
muda and  hoisted  the  English  flag  over  the 
islands,   which    now    rank   as   Britain's    oldest 


MISS  HARTRIDGE'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Beautiful  country  place.    Residence  modern  in 
every  respect.     Larjre  Recitation  Hall,  distinct 
from  Residence.     Fully   equipped   gymnasium. 
Outdoor  sports  under  Physical  Director.    Advan- 
tages of  Xew  York  City  available  for  older  girls. 
College  Preparatory  and  General  Courts.    Certi- 
ficate admits  to  Smith.  Vassar,  and  Wellesley. 
Emei.yn  B.  Hajexbidgb,  A  B  ,  Principal. 
Oakwood.  Plainfield.  New  Jersey, 
(-->0  minutes  from  New  York.' 


FOR  SALE— In  Ross,  five  and  one-half  acres  ; 
wooded,  S  room  modern  bungalow  :  heating  sys- 
tem, splendid  garden,  garage  Address  Box  28, 
Argonaut. 


H0-t^l 


An  absolutely 

fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
high  standards. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
Ban  Franciscans. 

VERNON  GOODWIN 
Vice-Pres.  and  Managing  Director 


ELITE 

PORTRAIT   STUDIO 


LATEST  STYLES 

SMART  POSES 

POPULAR  PRICES 


We  solicit  a  visit  from  Argonaut  readers 


207  POWELL  STREET 

Phone  Douglas  2310 
Same  building  as  Argonaut  office 


Typical  of  California 

Palace  Hotel 

Since  1875 
The  Historic  Hotel  of  San  Francisco 

NEW  MANAGEMENT  NEW  POLICY 

European  Plan  Only 
Rates  from  $2  per  day  upward 

FAIRMONT  HOTEL 

The  Most  Superbly  Situated  Hotel 
in  the  World 

Under  Same  Management 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

announces  the 

CLUB  ROOM  SPECIAL 

A  BUSY  MAN'S  LUNCHEON 

Beginning 
JANUARY  10th,  1916 

50  CENTS 

Service  from  11:30  to  2:00 


Hotel  Oakland 

Oakland,  California 
Overlooking  Lake  Merrill  and  the  Mountains 

The  most  picturesque  location  in  America, 
commanding  views  of  a  salt  water  lake  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  the  mountains  in  the 
background,  and  the  Bay. 

An  ideal  borne  for  refined  permanent  guests. 

European  Plan:  From  $1.50  a  day  up 
American  Plan :  From  $3.50  a  day  up 
Write  for  our  extraordinarily  low  permanent  rates. 

CARL  SWORD,  Manager. 


January  29,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 


Edward  L.  Lomax,  passenger  traffic  man- 
ager of  the  Western  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany, died  on  January  21st  at  his  home  on 
California  and  Powell  Streets.  He  was  born 
in  Fredericksburg-,  Virginia,  in  1852,  and 
since  1S70  has  been  connected  with  railroads 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  In  1910 
he  came  to  San  Francisco  as  passenger  traffic 
manager  of  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad,  a 
position  which  he  filled  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  is  survived  by  a  wife  and  two 
children.    ,  

As  a  result  of  a  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders and  directors  of  the  Luther  Burbank 
Company  held  recently  it  was  decided  to 
throw  the  concern  into  liquidation  rather  than 
to  make  an  attempt  to  refinance  the  com- 
pany.   

Measurements  taken  on  January  21st  by  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company  showed  that 
the  storage  of  the  Crystal  Springs  Lakes  had 
been  increased  five  billion  gallons  by  the 
recent  rains.  At  that  time  there  was  a  total 
supply  in  these  lakes  of  21,000,000,000  gallons 
of  water,  which  is  7,000,000,000  gallons  more 
than  was  registered  at  the  same  time  last  year. 
The  capacity  of  the  lakes  is  not  yet  reached. 


The  receipts  of  gold  at  the  San  Francisco 
Mint  during  the  year  just  passed  amounted  to 
$119,869,509,  an  increase  of  approximately 
$72,000,000  over  the  gold  receipts  of  1914. 
This  increase  is  attributed  to  the  heavy  for- 
eign shipments  of  coin  and  bullion  that  have 
poured  into  the  country  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  Australia  and  Japan  have  been 
the  heaviest  shippers  during  the  year,  Aus- 
tralia sending  $35,006,290.55  and  Japan  $19,- 
408,110.75.  China  also  sent  gold  bullion  to 
San  Francisco  to  the  amount  of  $9,573,342.04. 
The  total  receipts  of  gold  bullion  from  the 
United  States,  including  Alaska  and  Cali- 
fornia, were  $51,577,823.99.  According  to 
T.  W.  H.  Shanahan,  superintendent,  the  mint 
now  has  in  its  vault  a  total  of  $358,000,000 
in  coin   and  bullion   of  all   kinds. 


At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  directors  of 
the  Union  Oil  Company  a  dividend  of  lyi 
per  cent  was  declared,  payable  February  25th. 
This  is  the  first  dividend  declared  by  the 
Union  Oil  Company  within  the  last  two  years. 
On  the  company's  capitalization  of  $34,000,000 
the  dividend  will  approximate  $500,000. 


The  complaint  filed  by  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco  with  the  state  railroad  com- 
mission attacking  the  rates  of  the  Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric  Company  has  been  amended  so 
as  to  include  the  City  Electric  Company  and 
the  Sierra  and  San  Francisco  Power  Company 
iu  the  protest.  In  its  original  complaint  the 
City  of  San  Francisco  stated  that  the  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company  furnished  prac- 
tically all  the  electricity"  used  in  this  city  for 
residential  lighting  purposes.  The  corpora- 
tion in  its  answer  set  forth  that  it  supplied 
only  65  per  cent  of  such  lighting.  The  city 
then  amended  its  complaint  and  now  charges 
all  three  electric  power  corporations  with  de- 
manding excessive  rates  for  residential  light- 
ing.   

A  decrease  in  the  revenue  from  saloon  and 
bar  licenses  has  been  reported  to  the  super- 
visors by  Tax  Collector  Edward  F.  Bryant. 
Last  year  the  falling  off  amounted  to  $89,125. 
The  saloon  iiceuse  charge  being  $500  a  year, 
it  is  estimated  that  178  saloons  went  out  of 
business  last  year.  In  1914  the  tax  collector's 
leceipts  from  this  source  amounted  to  $1,- 
041,750  and  in  1915  to  $952,625.  The  loss 
on  saloon  licenses  was  made  up  to  a  large  ex- 
tent by  the  gain  in  collections  on  other  li- 
censes. This  increase  amounted  to  $74,786.75. 
In  1915  the  general  license  payments  were 
$302,418.75,  while  in  1914  the  total  was  $227,- 
632.  

According  to  figures  compiled  by  the  heads 
of  the  various  departments  under  Collector  of 
Customs  J.  (X  Davis  the  percentage  of  im- 
portations free  of  duty  in  the  port  of  San 
Francisco  is  more  than  84  per  cent.  The  re- 
ports show  that  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
collecting  revenues  at  San  Francisco  since  the 
new  tariff  went  into  effect  has  been  only  20 


Central  ^  South 
America 

CUBA-FLORIDA-JAMAICA 

For  Sailings  and  Literature  apply 

THOS.  COOK   &   SON 

General  Agents 

UNITED  FRUIT  CO. 
ROYAL  MAIL  S.  P.  CO. 
PACIFIC  STEAM  NAV.  CO. 

689  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


per  cent,  while  at  Philadelphia  the  increased 
cost  ot  collecting  the  revenues  has  been  52 
per  cent.  The  increase  at  Baltimore  has  been 
more  than  100  per  cent  and  at  New  Orleans 
oS  per  cent.  .Attention  is  called  in  the  reports 
to  the  proposed  tax  of  10  cents  per  pound  on 
tea-  Deputy  Collector  J.  S-  Farley  stated 
that,  considering  the  amount  of  tea  imported 
at  San  Francisco,  the  enactment  of  such  a 
law  will  produce  an  increased  revenue  of 
more  than  $2,000,000  annually  at  this  port. 
He  also  pointed  out  that  by  reason  of  the 
prohibition  of  the  importation  of  opium  this 
port  bad  tost  a  revenue  of  practically  $850,000 
annually,  while  large  sums  were  expended  in 
efforts  to  keep  the  contraband  drug  out. 


Figures  recently  supplied  by  A.  A.  De- 
voto,  president  for  the  Central  Iron  Works, 
show  that  approximately  1,100,000  tons  of 
structural  steei  have  been  used  in  the  re- 
building, of  San  Francisco  since  1906,  of 
which  at  the  most  only  120,000  tons  were  im- 
ported from  Germany  and  Belgium.  Approxi- 
mately 600,000  tons  were  fabricated  and 
erected  by  local  shops  and  the  remaining 
380,000  tons  were  furnished  and  erected  by 
Eastern  firms.  

Permission  has  been  granted  the  J.  D. 
Barnes  Company  by  the  state  corporation  de- 
partment for  the  sale  of  stock  to  the  extent 
of  $500,000  to  erect  a  new  ship-building  plant 
in ,  Oakland.  The  new  yards  will  cover 
eighteen  acres  of  ground,  and  will  be  equipped 
to  handle  vessels  of  4000  tons  or  more. 


The  San  Francisco  Golf  and  Country  Club 
has  secured  a  long-term  lease  on  a  tract  of 
130  acres  at  the  county  line,  where  a  new 
golf  course  will  soon  be  under  construction. 
In  addition  the  club  has  purchased  a  building 
site  of  four  acres  on  which  it  is  proposed  to 
erect  a  club  house  at  a  cost  of  $75,000.  At 
the  completion  of  the  new  club  house  it  is 
understood  that  the  present  club  at  Ingleside 
will   be   offered   for   sale. 


Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed 
with  the  county  clerk  by  the  St.  Francis  Ice 
Rink  Company.  According  to  the  plans  of 
this  company  an  ice-skating  rink  will  be  built 
in  San  Francisco  within  ninety  days  at  a  cost 
of  $200,000.  The  men  financing  this  com- 
pany are  C.  O.  Swanberg,  F.  A.  Swan- 
berg,  \V.  A.  Sherman,  Henry  YV.  Westphal, 
Adolph  R.  Westphal,  Charles  P.  Elwert,  and 
Hugo  K.  Asher.       

The  former  owners  of  the  Lazar-Aicher 
Paper  Company  have  been  made  defendants 
in  a  suit  riled  in  the  superior  court  by  the 
Zellerbach  Paper  Company  and  the  National 
Paper  Products  Company  to  recover  $75,000 
damages  and  to  enforce  the  terms  of  an 
agreement  entered  into  in  April  of  last  year. 
According  to  the  complaint,  the  Zellerbach 
Paper  Company  bought  from  the  Lazar-Aicher 
Company  the  controlling  interest  iu  the  Na- 
tional Paper  Products  Company,  a  considera- 
tion of  the  sale  being  that  the  defendants 
would  withdraw  from  the  local  field  of  making 
or  selling  containers.  The  plaintiffs  now  as- 
sert that  the  defendants  have  since  re- 
entered that  business  and  are  injuring  the 
trade   of   the   plaintiffs. 


The  funeral  of  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Hamilton, 
who  died  on  Saturday  last,  was  held  on  Mon- 
day at  St.  Mary's  Church.  Mrs.  Hamilton 
was  the  widow  of  the  late  Robert  M.  Hamil- 
ton, one  of  the  founders  of  the  firm  of 
Baker  &  Hamilton.  Mrs.  Hamilton  came  to 
California  with  her  parents  in  1852  and  lived 
for  a  time  in  Sacramento.  In  1SS2  the  family 
moved  to  this  city,  where  they  have  since  re- 
sided. She  is  survived  by  three  children — 
Alexander,  Leila,  and  Robert  M.  Hamilton. 


After  a  period  of  a  year  or  more  of  in- 
debtedness, the  Southern  Club  has  perma- 
nently closed  its  club  rooms.  A  meeting  was 
held  by  the  members,  at  which  it  was  decided 
to  sell  all  the  furnishings  and  equipment  of 
the  club,  the  returns  to  be  prorated  among 
its  creditors.  Including  bonds  held  by  mem- 
bers, the  club  is  in  arrears  to  the  sum  of 
$.10,000.  

Funeral  services  for  Michael  Ryan,  mem- 
ber of  the  Exempt  Fire  Department  and  also, 
until  about  five  years  ago,  of  the  regular  San 
Francisco  Fire  Department,  were  held  at  9  :15 
o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning.  He  came  to 
California  in   1852. 


Following  the  return  on  Wednesday  of 
John  A.  McGregor,  president  of  the  Union 
Iron  Works,  from  a  conference  with  Charles 
M.  Schwab  and  other  officers  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company,  he  announced  that  the  Union 
Iron  Works  would  enormously  expand  its  ship- 
building facilities,  so  that,  in  addition  to  the 
$25,000,000  worth  of  contracts  for  steel  ships 
it  now  holds,  it  will  be  able  to  handle  prob- 
ably double  that  number.  And  simultaneously 
with  this  announcement  came  another  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  Steel  Company  to  increase 
their  rolling  mills  in  South  San  Francisco  to 
enable  it   to   begin  the   manufacture   of  struc- 


tural steel  on  a  large  scale,  using  Chinese  pig 
iron  and  California  fuel  oil.  This  company 
plans  to  spend  $500,000  on  the  enlargement 
of  its  plant.  That  Schwab  is  planning  to 
make  the  shipyard  and  iron  works  under  his 
control  out  here  one  of  the  largest  steel  ship 
construction  yards  in  the  world  was  the  news 
brought  from  the  East  by  President  Mc- 
Gregor. Mr.  McGregor  has  also  made  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  Union  Iron  Works  has 
purchased  the  United  Engineering  Works  for 
approximately  $1,000,000.  The  United  Engi- 
neering Works  is,  next  to  the  Union  Iron 
Works,  the  largest  shipbuilding  concern 
around  the  bay. 


Collector  of  Port  John  O.  Davis  has  re- 
ceived orders  from  Washington  to  destroy  no 
more  opium  pending  receipt  of  further  in- 
structions. The  order  explains  that  investi- 
gations are  being  conducted  to  prevent  the 
waste  of  the  drug  by  the  government  after  it 
has  been  confiscated.  If  the  legal  adjust- 
ments can  be  made,  the  government  intends 
to  sell  all  confiscated  opium  to  wholesale 
druggists  for  medicinal  purposes.  Davis  has 
about  $200,000  worth  of  opium  on  hand, 
which  he  was  preparing  to  destroy. 


Memorial  sen-ices  for  Mrs.  Lovell  White 
were  held  at  the  California  Club  Tuesday 
afternoon,  with  practically  the  entire  mem- 
bership present.  Mrs.  J.  D.  McMasters,  presi- 
dent of  the  club,  presided.  Edward  Robeson 
Taylor,  John  P.  Irish,  George  Wharton  James, 
Mrs.  Frederick  Sanborn,  and  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Schroeder   were  the   speakers. 


Samuel  S.  Chamberlain,  managing  editor  of 
the  Boston  American,  died  in  this  city  last 
Tuesday  morning,  after  an  illness  with  which 
he  had  struggled  here  since  last  November. 
He  was  engaged  in  newspaper  work  in  San 
Francisco   from    188S  until   1895. 


It  is  estimated  that  San  Francisco,  at  the 
miss  meeting  held  Wednesday  night  in  the 
Exposition  Auditorium,  subscribed  and  con- 
tributed in  the  neighborhood  of  $200,000  to 
the  relief  of  the  Jewish  war  sufferers  in  Eu- 
rope.   

Letters  of  administration  in  the  estate  of 
Charles  A.  Pringle,  who  with  seventeen  other 
Americans  was  killed  by  Villistas  in  Mexico 
January  10th,  were  applied  for  on  Wednesday 
by  Sydney  J.  Pringle  of  San  Mateo,  his 
brother.  According  to  the  petition,  the  mur- 
dered man's  property  here  and  in  Mexico  is 
valued  at  less  than  $10,000.  The  heirs  are 
Mrs.  Cornelia  J.  Pringle,  the  mother ;  Cor- 
nelia C-  Pringle  and  Mrs.  Mary  Houghton, 
sisters,  and  E.  C-,  Edward  J.,  William  B.,  and 
Sydney  Pringle,   brothers. 


As  a  beginning  of  a  general  improvement 
of  the  wharves  on  the  north  water-front, 
plans  for  the  reconstruction  of  pier  13,  at 
the  foot  of  Vallejo  Street,  w^ere  presented  to 
the  state  advisory  board  in  Sacramento  last 
Tuesday.  The  new  pier  will  be  800  feet  long 
end  110  feet  wide,  and  creosote  piles  will  re- 
place the  concrete  cylinders  now  supporting 
the  pier.  

The  Exposition  executive  committee  has  ap- 
pointed a  subcommittee,  on  request  of  Judge 
George  E.  Crothers,  chairman  of  the  stale 
normal  school  board,  to  confer  from  time  to 
time  with  the  board  and  the  State  Exposition 
Commission  on  the  temporary  preservation  oi 
the  California  building  and  its  permanent  con- 
version into  a  state  normal  school  in  accord- 
ance with  the  bill  recently  passed  by  the 
legislature.  The  committee  consists  of  Reuben 
Kale  (chairman),  I.  W.  Hellman,  John  A. 
Britton,  R.  J.  Taussig,  and  P.  T.  Clay. 


Mrs.  Doris  H.  Coffee,  wife  of  Rabbi  Ru- 
dolph L.  Coffee,  is  dead  at  her  home  in  Chi- 
cago. The  body  of  Mrs.  Coffee  will  be 
brought  here  for  burial.  Mrs.  Coffee  before 
her  marriage  was  Doris  Hirshfield,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Hirshfield,  2825 
Broadway.  She  was  a  native  of  this  city. 
The  wedding  took  place   November   6,    1910. 

Emmy  Destinn  Coming  Next  Month. 

Emmy  Destinn,  the  present  dramatic  so- 
prano star  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany's forces,  will  sing  two  concerts  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  on  Sunday  afternoons, 
February  13th  and  20th,  assisted  by  Roderick 
White,   the  violinist. 

Her  programmes  will  be  quite  exceptional 
and  will  include  such  novelties  as  the  "Air" 
from  Dvorak's  opera,  "Russalka  or  the  Water 
Nixie,"  and  the  "Cradle  Song"  from  Sine- 
tana's  Bohemian  opera,  "The  Kiss."  Com- 
positions by  Grieg,  Liszt,  Stange,  Tschaikow- 
sky,  and  Puccini  are  on  the  list.  The  pro- 
gramme will  be  entirely  different  at  each  con- 
cert. 

In  Oakland  Mme.  Destinn  will  sing  at  the 
new  Municipal  Opera  House  in  the  Audi- 
torium on  Thursday  night,  February   17. 

Mail  orders  for  any  or  all  of  the  concerts 
may  now  be  addressed  to  Will  L.  Greenbaum 
at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 
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Benefit  for  Charity. 
The  annual  benefit  for  the  Recreation  Club 
for  Girls  Who  Work,  507  Harrison  Street, 
will  take  place  on  Monday  evening,  February 
14th.  The  directors  of  this  organization  have 
secured  the  Cort  Theatre  for  that  evening, 
and  will  charge  $1  more  for  tickets  than  the 
regular  price.  The  play  is  "The  Oniy  Giri," 
a  musical  comedy  by  Victor  Herbert  and 
Henry  Blossom,  Jr.,  which  met  with  the  great- 
est possible  success  in  the  East  and  will  be 
seen  here  for  the  first  time.  After  the  theatre 
there  will  be  a  souper  dansant  in  the  ballroom 
of  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  for  which  $1  ad- 
mission will  be  charged.  Tickets  may  be 
bought  from  the  directors :  Miss  Kate  Brig- 
ham,  Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  Mrs.  George  Cad- 
walader,  Mrs.  Atholl  McBean,  Mrs.  George 
Cameron,  Miss  Maud' O'Connor,  Mrs.  Selah 
Chamberlain,  Mrs.  Roy  Pike,  Miss  Helen 
Chesebrough,  Mrs.  Horace  Pillsbury,  Mrs. 
Templeton  Crocker,  Mrs.  Harry  Scott,  Mrs. 
Lawrence  Harris,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Smith,  Mrs.  D. 
C.  Jackling,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Tobin,  Miss  M.  Josse- 
lyn,  Miss  E.  Treanor,  Mrs.  Frank  Wing,  Mrs. 
G.  B.  Wright,  and  at  the  news-stand  in  the 
Hotel  St.  Francis. 


Cordova,  Spain,  was  a  brilliant  capital  of 
the  world  with  half  a  million  population  when 
the  -rest  of  Europe  was  clouded  by  the  deep- 
est lethargy'  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  year 
950  Cordova  was  considered  the  world's  foun- 
tain of  learning  and  science  and  Christian 
Europe  turned  to  her  for  instruction  in 
"everything  from  tanning  leather  to  charting 
the  stars." 


Heating  Comfort 

Convenience  and 
Economy  with 
a  Gas  Furnace 

Save  on  Fuel  Cost, 

Eliminate  Dirt  and 
Labor. 


With  a  single  register  Gas  Floor 
Furnace  of  great  heating  capacity 
we  are  frequently  able  to  heat  an 
entire  house  by  means  of  circulat- 
ing the  warm,  fresh  air  to  different 
rooms.  This  obviates  tearing  up 
floors  and  walls  for  registers  and 
pipes.  Cold  air  intakes  on  all  four 
sides  of  the  combustion  chamber 
not  only  render  it  absolutely  safe, 
but  furnish  a  wonderful  circulation 
to  all  parts  of  the  rooms.  Indirect 
heat.  All  fumes  vented.  Cheaply 
and  easily  installed.  Call  or  send 
for  our  heating  engineers. 

TRY  THE  NEW  WAY 
It's  Better. 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

445  SUTTER  ST^ 
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WHAT    DOUBLE    VISION    GLASSES    MEAN 
TO  THEIR  WEARERS. 

There  is  nothing  that  plays  a  more  important 
part  in  life  than  the  eyes,  yet  they  are  conscien- 
tiously neglected.  Glasses  should  be  the  very 
best  obtainable  and  properly  fitted  so  that  the 
best  results  may  be  obtained.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  double  vision  glasses  or  bifocals. 
The" newest  and  best  bifocal  is  the  "Caltex  One- 
piece  ,"  as  it  is  ground  from  one  piece  of  perfect 
ophthalmic  glass  and  combines  reading  and  dis- 
tance corrections  in  one  lens.  "Caltex  Onepiece 
Bifocals  make  two  pairs  of  glasses  unnecessary- 
do  awav  with  the  constant  changing  of  your 
glasses.  Do  not  call  attention  to  your  ag*  for 
■when  worn  they  have  the  appearance  of  regular 

California  Optical  Co. 

~J££i5?st-  Strc^.t     *  '   San  Francisco 
2508  Mission  Street  ! 

1221  Broadway,  Oakland 


THE   CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  1850 

PACIFIC   DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE 

San  Francisco 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH     -    -    •     Manager 


THE    SCENIC    LINE 

Direct  te 

SACRAMENTO,  DIXON,  WOODLAND,  MARYS- 
VILLE,  COLUSA,  GRIDLEY,  OROVILLE  and  CfflCO 

Automatic  Block  Signals,  Observation  Cars, 
Rock  Ballasted  Road-Bed. 

Through  Observation  Car  service  between 
Chico.  Marysville  aDd  Bay  Cities  in  connection 
with  Northern  Electric  Railway. 

Write  for  descriptive  folder. 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

San  Francisco  Depot — Key  Route  Ferry 
Oakland  I>epot — 40th  and  Shafter  Ave. 


OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO'S" 

"Splendid  1 0.000  ton  twin-screw  American 
Seaaen-SIERIU-Y'SONOMA'V'VEimJRA".  (rat« 
UoTdslOOAl).  Sailinss every 21  days.  SYDNET& return 
via  SAMOA  and  HONOLULU   $337.50   First   Class,  m- 
IludLs  CHINA-JAPAN  $575.00.  To  HONOLULU  S6S.00. 

^ctsaub£-  Feb.  8,  Feb.  29,  Mar.  21 


Sv 


1«&r«V  673MkLSt..S.F.,CaL 

DNEY, — 


SHORT  LINE 


THROUGH  "service 


VIA  THE 


Western  Pacific 


—  TO 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

DENVER 

OMAHA 

KANSAS  CITY 

ST.  LOUIS 

CHICAGO 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande 

Burlington 

Missouri  Pacific 

Rock  Island 


Service— Scenery 
Satisfaction 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


For  Information  and  Particulars  Call,  Write  I 
Telephone 

665  MARKET  STREET 
UNION  FERRY  STATION 

Tel.-phone  Sutter  1651 

T326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND 

Telephone  Oakland  132 


'"I  hear  all  the  yards  in  Berlin  are  planted 
to  vegetables."  "Well — and  has  the  germi- 
nation succeeded?" — Williams  Purple   Cow. 

Porter — Boss,  yo'  sho*  am  dusty.  Patron 
of  the  Hotel— All  right.  George,  you  may 
brush  off  about  10  cents'  worth.— Lehigh  Burr. 

"You're  looking  well."  "You  betcha !  I'm 
looking  for  some  one  to  lend  me  a  hundred." 
"Very-  sorry,  friend,  but  you  don't  see  me." — 
Baltimore  Sttn. 

"Pa,  what  is  a  diplomat?"  "A  diplomat, 
my  son,  is  a  man  who  remembers  a  lady's 
birthday,  but  forgets  her  age." — Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger. 

Suitor — What  makes  you  think,  sir,  that  I 
will  not  be  able  to  support  your  daughter? 
Her  Father — The  difficulty  I've  had  in  doing 
it  myself. — Boston  Transcript. 

Victim — What  has  happened?  Where  am 
I  ?  Doctor — You  have  been  seriously  injured 
in  a  trolley  accident.  But  cheer  ui> — you  will 
recover.      J  ~ict:m — How    much  ? — New     York 

Tiir.es. 

"First  really  realistic  novel  I  ever  read." 
"What's  so  realistic  about  it?"  "Didn't  you 
notice?  The  heroine  does  about  six  times  as 
much  talking  as  the  hero." — Kansas  City 
Journal. 

Lady  (in  London  garden) — We  always  keep 
the  hose  ready  in  case  of  a  Zeppelin  raid. 
lrisltor — But  surely,  my  dear,  it  w-ould  never 
reach  them  at  the  height  they  fly? — Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

"How  did  Jack  come  to  break  with  Miss 
Sweetleigh  ?  He  used  to  say  that  she  was  as 
good  as  gold."  "Yes,  but  you  see  he's  got 
acquainted  with  a  girl  who  has  gold." — Kan- 
sas City  Star. 

"I  don't  like  to  have  my  husband  prop  up 
a  newspaper  at  the  breakfast-table.  Do  you  ?" 
"Oh,  I  don't  know.  It  keeps  the  grape-fruit 
from  spattering  as  far  as  it  otherwise  might." 
— Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

"That  new  feller  don't  seem  to  give  a  heck 
for  society  ?"  "What  makes  you  think  so  ?" 
"Why,  he's  lived  here  fer  a  -week  and  durned 
ef  he's  been  down  to  see  the  train  come  in 
once." — Browning's  Magazine. 

"Before  we  were  married  you  used  to  send 
around  a  dozen  roses  every  week,"  said  she. 
"Roses  are  easy,"  replied  he.  "This  week  I'm 
going  to  send  around  two  tons  of  coal  and  a 
rib  roast." — Washington   Star. 

Fussby — Yes,  she's  a  nice  girl,  but  if  you 
marry  her  in  the  hope  that  she'll  one  day 
come  into  a  fortune,  won't  your  conscience 
trouble  you  ?  Sportlove — Oh,  no  !  Not  if 
she  really  gets  the  money. — Xew  York  Globe. 

Naomi — What  do  you  think?  Gwendolyn 
positively  refuses  to  give  a  talk  on  Bergson 
at  our  club  next  week.  Diana — What  reason 
did  she  give  ?  Naomi — None  at  all.  Only 
said  she  didn't  know  anything  about  Bergson. 
— Judge. 

Mother — My  dear  Percy,  now  that  you've 
left  college  you  must  really  begin  looking  for 
some  sort  of  employment.  Percy — But  don't 
you  think,  mother,  it  would  be  more  digni- 
fied to  wait  until  the  offers  begin  to  come  in? 
— Dallas  News. 

Mrs.  Newrich  had  been  told  by  her  caller 
that  a  certain  dinner  party  had  "wound  up 
with  great  eclat."  When  her  husband  came 
home  she  asked  him  what  "a-kla"  meant. 
"Why,  that's  dessert,  I  guess,"  said  Newrich. 
"Didn't  you  ever  eat  a  chocolate  a-kla?" — 
Judge. 

"When  a  man  does  anything  well  he  ought 
to  get  credit  for  it,"  remarked  the  generous- 
minded  man.  "Not  always,"  replied  Bronco 
Bob.  "Me  an'  Piute  Pete  got  the  reputation 
of  bein*  such  good  poker  players  that  it  com- 
pletely spoiled  business." — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

"She  talks  at  different  times  of  'my  maid,' 
'my  cook,'  'my  laundress,'  "  said  the  woman 
:  with  the  mackinaw.  "Has  she  actually  so 
many  servants?"  "No,"  said  the  accompany- 
ing male  person,  "she  means  that  her  hired 
girl  is  a  lightning-change  artist." — Detroit 
Saturday  Night. 

"I  suppose  most  of  the  farmers  about  here 
own  automobiles."  "Oh,  yes.  They  are  a 
sporting  crowd.  There's  only  one  exception." 
"I  presume  he's  poor."  "No.  He  opened  up 
a  repair  shop,  and  if  he  owned  a  car  he 
wouldn't  have  time  to  ride  in  it." — Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 

"Uncle  Mose,  your  first  wife  tells  me  that 
you  are  three  months  behind  with  your  ali- 
mony." "Yes,  jedge.  Ah  reckon  dat  am  so. 
But  yo'  see  it's  jes'  dis  way:  Dat  second 
wife  of  mine  aint  turned  out  t'  be  the  worker 
that  Ah  thought  she  was  gwine  t'  be." — Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald. 

Hub — I  told  Bohrsum  that  we  might  drop 
in  on  them  tonight.  Wife — Oh,  fudge!  You 
know  I  don't  want  to  visit  those  people,  and 
I    can't    see   why   you   do.      Hub — I    don't.      I 


told  him  that,  so  that  we  can  stay  at  home 
tonight  without  fear  of  having  them  drop  in 
on   us. — Boston   Transcript. 

-«♦•- 

By  Combination. 

A  gentleman  in  want  of  a  coachman  had  an 
Irishman  apply  for  the  situation,  when  the  fol- 
lowing conversation  took  place  between  them : 

"You  know,  Pat,  if  I  engage  you,  I  shall 
expect  you  to  do  things  by  combination.  For 
instance,  if  I  tell  you  to  bring  the  carriage 
round  at  a  given  time  I  shall  expect  the 
horses  with  it  and  driving  gloves,  etc." 

"Yes,  sor."  said  Pat. 

He  was  duly  engaged,  and  gave  satisfaction. 
One  day  his  master  came  to  him  in  a  hurry, 
telling  him  to  look  sharp  and  go  for  a  doctor, 
as  his  mistress  was  ill.  Pat  wras  gone  for  a 
long  time,  and  on  his  master  grumbling  at 
him  for  his  delay,  he  said: 

"Sure,   they're   all  here,  sor." 

"All  here!"  said  the  master.  "What  do  you 
mean  ?" 


"Didn't  you  tell  me  to  do  things  by  combi- 
nation ?" 

"What's  that  got  to  do  with  it?"  said  the 
master. 

"Well,"  said  Pat,  "I've  got  the  doctor,  the 
parson,   and  the  undertaker." — Tit-Bits. 


"What  would  you  do,  Jimson,"  asked  Pro- 
fessor Brainfag;  "if  you  saw  a  man  fall  dead 
in  the  street  without  apparent  reason  ?"  "I 
really  wouldn't  know  what  to  do,  sir,"  an- 
swered the  young  student.  "I  think  I  should 
just  let  him  lie  there.  It  would  certainly  be 
wrong  of  any  man  to  drop  dead  in  the  street 
without  first  giving  his  reasons  for  doing  so." 
— Kansas  City  Star. 


"When  I  was  your  age  I  worked  fourteen 
hours  a  day,"  said  the  worried  father.  "Well, 
what  of  it  ?"  replied  the  young  man  who 
squanders.  "Nothing  much.  Only  when  you 
get  to  be  my  age  that  is  probably  what  you 
will  have  to  do." — Washington  Star. 


Lost  Papers  Mean  Trouble 

•I  They  may  mean  a  bitter  and  costly 
litigation  some  day.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  wills. 

<I  The  only  place  for  all  documents 
of  value  is  a  safe  deposit  box,  where, 
should  anything  happen  to  vou,  the 
proper  person  can  find  them  at  once. 
That  is  business  sense. 

<I  Such  a  box  can  be  rented  for  as 
little  as  $4  a  year  at  the  Crocker 
Vaults. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


Agreed 


Many  leading  gas-engine  ex- 
perts have  recently  declared 
that  lubricating  oil  made  from 
asphalt-base  petroleum  gives 
best  results. 

Pacific  Coast  motorists  made 
the  same  discovery  years  ago. 
For  the  majority  have  been 
using  Zerolene  in  preference 
to  all  other  oils.  They  agree 
with  the  experts. 

Zerolene  is  made  from  se- 
lected California  petroleum — - 
asphalt-base — under  the  un- 
equalled refining  facilities  of 
the    Standard    Oil    Company. 

Next  time  you  empty  the 
crank  case,  refill  with  Zero- 
lene. 

Standard  Oil 
Company 

(California) 


ZEROLENE 

ike  Shndard  Oil£rMohr  G» 
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Party  Declarations. 
On  December  11th  the  Argonaut  drew  attention  to 
the  confusion  in  the  matter  of  registrations.  Governor 
Johnson,  intent  on  his  nostrum  for  the  obliteration  of 
party  lines,  had  decided  that  the  affiliations  of  voters 
should  not  be  stated.  The  Secretary  of  State,  de- 
viating momentarily  into  common  sense,  was  of  the 
opinion  that  they  should  be  stated,  and  that  if  the 
Supreme  Court  should  give  a  contrary  decision  it  would 
be  easy  to  adjust  the  matter  by  erasing  the  superfluous 
words.  As  a  result  of  these  conflicting  views  the  vari- 
ous local  authorities  did  as  they  pleased.  In  most  of 
the  counties  the  party  affiliations  were  registered  as 
usual,  but  there  were  other  counties  where  officialism 
decided  to  omit  them  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of 
the-  governor,  and  possibly  for  other  reasons  into  which 
it  would  be  indelicate  to  inquire.  The  Supreme  Court 
iias  now  decided  the  matter  in  the  only  way  consonant 
with  common  sense  and  precedent.  The  affiliations  of 
the  voters  must  be  given  on  the  registration  papers, 
and  consequently  the  work  of  registration  must  be 
done  all  over  again  in  those  counties  where  they  were  I 


omitted.  Fortunately  they  were  not  very  numerous. 
The  contention  that  there  is  now  no  need  for  party 
declarations  was  preposterous  on  the  face  of  it.  There 
is  just  as  much  need  as  ever  there  was,  and  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  necessary  so  long  as  there  are  groups  of 
illicit  interests  ever  ready  to  sway  an  election  one  way 
or  another  to  suit  their  own  ambitions.  This  should 
be  so  evident  that  it  is  a  matter  for  surprise  that  well- 
meaning  people  should  be  so  ready  to  follow  a  vicious 
lead  merely  because  it  bore  the  usual  and  mendacious 
label  of  electoral  purity. 


disencumber  the  call  of  patriotism  from  the  trivial  side 
issues  which  crowd  about  it. 


The  Call  of  Preparedness. 

"A  nation  that  would  enjoy  peace  must  be  strong 
enough  to  enforce  peace."  This  sentence  lifted  from 
Oliver's  "Ordeal  by  Battle,"  best  of  all  the  war  books, 
summarizes  the  argument  for  Preparedness.  The  phi- 
losophy of  it  calls  for  no  interpretation.  The  sense  of 
it  leaps  to  the  understanding.  It  accords  with  the  dic- 
tum of  every  statesman  and  of  every  soldier  who  has 
left  a  record  of  his  judgments.  It  is  complete,  over- 
whelming, final.  Verily,  a  nation  that  would  enjoy 
peace  must  be  strong  enough  to  enforce  peace. 

But  the  principle  of  Preparedness  is  one  thing  and 
the  issue  of  Preparedness  is  quite  another.  The  people 
of  this  country  have  at  this  moment  to  deal  with  the  two 
together;  and  it  is  up  to  them  to  appraise  the  value  of 
arguments  drawn  from  the  one  and  sought  to  be  applied 
to  the  other.  It  is  a  business  calling  for  discretion — 
for  a  discretion  obviously  not  given  to  some  of  the 
best  if  not  the  wisest  among  us. 

We  take  it  that  any  accredited  scheme  of  Prepared- 
ness ought  to  come  with  the  approval  of  our  military 
and  naval  experts.  It  should  be  reflective  of  the 
highest  professional  judgment  of  the  country.  The 
expediencies  of  politics  as  worked  out  by  a  Carolina 
politician  in  the  Navy  Department  and  a  New  Jersey 
lawyer  in  the  War  Office  should  have  no  part  in  it. 
The  country  not  unnaturally  distrusts  projects  thus 
initiated  and  recommended. 


President  Wilson  in  his  Western  speech-making  tour 
j  is  doing  much  to  stimulate  the  spirit  of  patriotism.  But 
|  he  suffers  under  many  handicaps.  There  is  first  of  all 
his  everlasting  parade  of  rhetorical  non-essentials. 
There  is  not  in  the  man  the  force  which  can  crowd  dra- 
matic appeal  into  a  phrase.  Compare  his  elaborately- 
rounded  periods  with  the  bugle-call  of  Garibaldi — "Men 
of  Italy,  I  invite  you  to  hunger  and  thirst,  to  burning 
heat  and  to  freezing  cold.  I  invite  you  to  wounds  and 
to  suffering.  But  if  you  iove  Italy,  follow  me  !"  This  is 
the  sort  of  thing  that  unifies  the  sentiment  and  spirit 
of  a  nation,  that  sets  the  drums  to  beating  in  a  million 
hearts.  This  is  the  kind  of  appeal  that  goes  to  the 
core  of  human  feeling;  and  it  is  a  kind  of  appeal  which 
can  never  be  worked  out  by  lamplight  in  a  library  and 
hammered  into  rhetorical  elegance  upon  a  typewriter. 
It  is  no  fault  of  Mr.  Wilson's  that  he  lacks  the  tem- 
perament of  high  emotional  appeal.  He  is  no  doubt 
doing  his  best.  But  it  is  a  pity  that  the  cause  of  Pre- 
paredness has  not  at  this  hour  in  the  presidential  chair 
the  support  of  a  voice  less  polished  but  more  inspiriting. 
Mr.  Wilson  is  under  other  embarrassments.  His  tem- 
peramental shrinking  from  conflict,  his  open  hostility  to 
Preparedness  only  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  only 
partially  condoned  by  a  belated  and  conditional  con- 
fession of  error,  above  all  his  unhappy  phrase,  "too 
proud  to  fight" — all  these  serve  to  weaken  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  his  appeal. 


So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  professional  pacifists,  the 
Bill  Bryans,  the  Starr  Jordans,  the  Henry  Fords,  the 
Jane  Addamses  of  both  sexes  have  made  no  real  impres- 
sion upon  the  country.  They  are  taken  at  their  worth 
as  a  group  of  busybodies  enamored  of  the  platform,  in- 
sanely itching  for  publicity  and  inanely  satisfied  with 
whatever  form  in  which  it  may  come  to  them.  The 
heart  of  the  country,  we  think,  is  sound  as  it  ever  was 
in  support  of  the  old  maxim — "millions  for  defense." 
If  it  still  be  thus  sound  we  will  ultimately  find  a 
scheme  of  Preparedness  to  match  the  need  for 
Preparedness;  and  when  it  is  found,  our  people  will 
be  for  it  with  a  single  voice.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  country  has  lost  its  old-time  virtue,  if  it  has 
come  to  hold  in  contempt  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  then 
it  doesn't  matter  what  becomes  of  us,  for  as  a  people 
we  are  not  worth  saving.  The  Argonaut  believes  that 
despite  recent  accessions  of  alien  stock,  despite  our 
growing  selfishness  and  love  of  luxury,  despite  our 
thirst  for  wealth,  the  heart  of  the  country  is  essen- 
tially what  it  was  in  other  days.  We  believe  that 
American  spirit  is  high  as  it  ever  was,  and  that  when 
the  issue  shall  be  brought  before  the  country  fairly  and 
squarely,  reasonably  and  humanly,  void  of  private 
calculation  and  of  political  intent,  the  response  will 
be  unanimous  and  overwhelming.  The  danger  is  in 
such  jockeyings  and  shiftings,  such  parleyings  and 
diplomacies,  as  may  confuse  the  public  mind,  leaving 
no  assured  and  clean-cut  project  upon  which  the  spirit 
of  patriotism  may  rest  its  hopes  in  confidence  and  en- 
thusiasm. The  difficulty  is  one  of  men  and  of  mind. 
As  yet  but  one  man — he  a  man  for  whom  the  Argonaut 
has  no  love — has  found  spirit  and  phrase  to  match 
each  other,  to  hold  the  banner  so  high  before  the 
view  of  all  men  and  of  all  fashions  of  thought  as  to 


We  may  easily  believe  that  the  issue  of  Preparedness 
as  it  has  been  defined  by  civilian  assistants  of  the  Presi- 
dent, under  the  consciousness  that  a  presidential  elec- 
tion is  coming  on,  needs  a  rough-riding  revision.  Con- 
gress ought  to  take  the  legislative  phase  of  the  problem 
wholly  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Administration.  It 
should  name  a  commission  made  up  of  men  of  all 
parties,  working  in  conjunction  with  our  military  and 
naval  experts,  to  define  a  scheme  of  national  defense. 
There  ought  to  be  patriotism  and  common  sense  enough 
in  Congress  to  rise  above  every  consideration  save  the 
need  of  the  country.  The  President,  we  are  glad  to 
believe,  is  doing  his  best.  Let  Congress  now  do  its 
best,  and  with  our  overwhelming  national  resources 
the  problem  of  Preparedness  will  quickly  fade  from 
sight.  As  we  have  already  said,  it  is  a  matter  of  men 
and  of  mind.  The  necessity  is  plain  enough.  Our  re- 
sources are  adequate.  All  that  is  now  required  are  men 
and  mind — and  if  these  be  lacking  in  an  emergency  so 
serious,  then  God  help  us,  for  there  is  no  help  in  our- 
selves.   

In  the  first  of  his  popular  speeches  on  Preparedness, 
President  Wilson  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  domestic 
and  disciplinary  value  in  military  training  comparable 
with  the  main  purpose  of  military  efficiency.  The 
youth  trained  in  military  exercises  is  a  youth  excep- 
tionally fitted  for  the  duties  of  civil  life.  Leaving  pos- 
sible actual  service  in  the  field  out  of  account,  military 
training  would  justify  itself  as  an  expedient  of  do- 
mestic and  industrial  education.  If  there  be  any  to 
doubt  this  theory  he  will  find  instruction  in  a  visit  to 
the  naval  training  station  on  Goat  Island  in  San  Fran- 
cisco harbor.  Some  hundreds  of  youths  are  constantly 
in  training  there  under  naval  experts.  They  come  from 
all  parts  of  the  Coast  and  for  the  most  part  they  are 
an  ungroomed,  undisciplined  lot,  without  capacity  for 
coordinated  action  of  any  kind,  ignorant  of  many  of 
the  most  fundamental  rules  of  sanitation,  gawky,  un- 
couth in  manners  and  in  speech.  Sixty  days  of  training 
on  the  island  straightens  their  backs  and  brings  their 
heels  together.  Ninety  days  puts  grace  into  their  car- 
riage, amazingly  improves  their  manners  and 
gives  the  look  of  health  to  their  cheeks,  an 
them    with   the   obligation   of   obedience   to 
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Six  months  suffices  to  turn  a  raw  clod-hopper  from  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  or  a  Mission  hoodlum  into  a  well- 
ordered,  carefully-groomed,  and  presentable  young 
sailor.  What  would  it  mean  for  our  country  if  every 
youth  in  the-  land,  without  discrimination  as  to  condi- 
tion or  circumstance,  could  be  brought  for  six  months 
or  a  year  under  this  or  -some  similar  discipline, 
physical,  mental,  and  moral?  It  would  correct  the 
most  notable  defect  in  our  educational  scheme.  It 
would  make  for  democracy.  It  would  make  for.  ef- 
ficiency in  a  military  sense,  in  the  industrial  sense,  and 
in  relation  to  the  general  give-and-take  of  life.  Our 
country  is  suffering  for  the  lack  of  just  what  enforced 
universal  military  training  would  give  to  each  of  its 
sons;  and  if  there  were  no  other  purpose  in  a  scheme 
of  compulsory  enlistment  for  military  training  it  would 
be  worth  while  as  a  contribution  to  the  civilizing,  ener- 
gizing, and  coordinating  forces  of  American  life. 


A  Bad  Appointment. 

A  good  deal  may  be  said  for  Mr.  Louis  D.  Brandeis, 
nominee  by  the  grace  of  President  Wilson  for  an  Asso- 
ciate Justiceship  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
Mr.  Brandeis  is  a  man  of  extremely  alert  mind,  of  ex- 
cellent powers  of  intellectual  exposition,  and  of  un- 
questioned honesty  in  matters  relating  to  personal  in- 
terest. 

But  when  all  this  is  said  it  still  remains  to  be  said 
that  Mr.  Brandeis  is  not  a  proper  man  for  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  is  by  instinct  and  habit  both  a  radical  and 
a  partisan.  He  is  a  chronic  hater  and  a  species  of 
professional  opportunist.  There  runs  through  his  intel- 
lectual and  moral  make-up  a  queer  streak,  not  precisely 
"yellow,"  yet  having  at  'times  certain  suggestions  of 
yellowness.  Honest,  as  we  have  already  said,  in  his 
individual  affairs,  he  is  yet  intellectually  dishonest,  with 
the  lawyer's  trick  of  justifying  bias  and  extravagance 
by  specious  special  pleading. 

If  not  an  anarchist,  Mr.  Brandeis  is  at  least  a  so- 
cialist. He  regards  the  Law  as  a  game  to  be  played 
skillfully  rather  than  as  a  code  binding  upon  the  con- 
sciences of  men.  Then  he  has  the  vanities  which  showy 
talents  exercised  in  biased  and  eccentric  ways  unfail- 
ingly promote.  In  the  Supreme  Court  he  would  be 
a  brilliant  oppositionist,  as  often  it  may  be  suspected 
for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  his  talents  as  of  enforcing 
sound  judgments.  A  man  whose  character  is  so  marked 
and  so  marred  has  no  proper  place  in  a  post  calling 
for  mental  integrity,  for  the  calmness  and  poise  of 
judgment,  and  for  that  subordination  of  self  which  is 
one  of  the  first  merits  of  a  judge.  A  further  objection 
to  Mr.  Brandeis  is  the  Obvious  purpose  of  his  appoint- 
ment. It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  bald  bid  on 
the  part  of  President  Wilson  for  favor  and  support 
from  the  element  of  which  Mr.  Brandeis  has  long  been 
a  mouthpiece.    - 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Brandeis  is  a  Jew  makes  no  figure 
in  the  case  excepting  that  it  may  tend  to  his  ad- 
vantage. An  adroit  effort  will  be  made  to  represent 
opposition  to  Brandeis'  confirmation  in  the  Senate  as 
an  exercise  in  anti-Semitism.  Wishing  for  political  or 
other  reasons  to  avoid  this  reproach,  there  will  no 
doubt  be  timid  senators  who  will  vote  for  Brandeis' 
confirmation  despite  their  distrust  of  the  man  and  of 
his  character.  Probably  Brandeis  will  be  confirmed. 
But  he  ought  not  to  be.  His  nomination  was  a  piece 
of  cheap  politics.  And  being  just  this  it  is  in  accord 
witli  much  else  which  marks  current  executive  policy. 


Bok  and  Poverty. 

There  is  no  form  of  cant  more  objectionable  than 
that  of  the  rich  man  who  extolls  the  beauties  of 
poverty.  This  is  the  particular  offense  of  Mr.  Edward 
W.  Bok.  editor  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  who  has 
just  written  a  little  book  to  explain  "Why  I  Believe 
m  Poverty."  Apparently  Mr.  Bok  believes  in  poverty 
because  it  is  so  great  an  evil  that  it  calls  forth  the 
counteracting  virtues  of  energy,  perseverance,  thrift, 
and  all  the  other  beautiful  things  in  the  armory  of 
the  uplifter.  And  incidentally  Mr.  Bok  "points  with 
pride"  to  himself  as  originally  poor  but  now  rich,  as  a 
result  of  the  aforesaid  virtues  combined  with  an  ac- 
quaintance with  women's  underwear  that,  like  Sam 
Weller's  knowledge  of  London,  is  "extensive  and 
pecul  ar." 

The  argument  is  fallacious,  and  therefore  worthy  of 
its  nirce.  If  evils  are  desirable  because  they  stimu- 
late    o   good,   why  should   we  attempt   to  abolish  any 

f   them?     Why  not    foster  them  all?      Instead  of  dis- 


countenancing the  saloon,  for  example,  we  should  sub- 
sidize it  in  view  of  the  admirable  qualities  that  follow 
a  resistance  to  its  wiles.  We  should  abolish  free  edu- 
caton  because  the  knowledge  obtained  by  self-sacri- 
ficing discipline  is  so  much  preferable.  Since  virtue 
is  the  successful  resistance  to  vice  we  should  see  to  it 
that  there  is  no  diminution  in  the  supply  of  vices  lest 
our  virtues  should  wane  in  proportion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  much  over-supplied  with 
this  sort  of  ethical  buttermilk.  It  has  no  foundation  in 
fact  and  it  strikes  the  ear  not  only  with  a  sense  of 
phariseeism,  but  of  positive  cruelty.  For  wealth  does 
not  depend  upon  any  of  the  so-called  uplift  virtues,  and 
indeed  there  can  hardly  be  any  more  unpleasant  recom- 
mendation of  virtue  than  its  money-earning  capacity. 
It  has  all  too  often  happened  that  wealth  has  followed 
vice,  and  poverty  has  meekly  followed  upon  the  foot- 
steps of  virtue. 

The  causes  of  individual  wealth  can  not  be  defined, 
but  certainly  opportunity  and  the  unknown  laws  that 
we  call  chance  play  a  large  part  in  them.  There  are 
today  thousands  of  people  who  seem  to  have  energy, 
perseverance,  honesty,  intelligence,  in  fact  the  whole 
equipment  of  uplift  virtues,  and  who  are  yet  unable  to 
lift  themselves  from  the  rut  of  indigence,  and  there 
are  other  persons  who  have  none  of  these  virtues  and 
who  yet  strangely  turn  into  gold  everything  that  they 
touch.  But  the  rich  man  who  writes  a  book  in  order 
to  pose  as  an  example  of  virtue  rewarded  is  actually 
painting  quite  a  different  sort  of  picture  of  himself 
and  one  at  which  we  would  rather  not  look.  There 
was  a  time  when  opportunities  were  much  more  nu- 
merous than  they  are  today  and— it  may  be  said— 
when  virtue  was  a  much  more  material  asset.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  the  rather  unctuous  platitudes  of  these 
new  and  shallow  ethicists  were  coined,  and  they  passed 
muster  because  they  were  not  then  so  evidently  false. 
If  Mr.  Bok  wishes  to  uplift  the  world,  a  task  for 
which  he  is  singularly  ill-qualified,  it  would  become 
him  to  recommend  virtue  as  a  beautiful  thing  in  itself 
and  quite  apart  from  its  power  to  earn  dividends.  We 
can  not  all  be  experts  on  lingerie. 

There  is  nothing  so  easy  as  to  talk  light-heartedly 
about  the  acquisition  of  excellent  traits  as  though  they 
could  be  ordered  from  the  department  store  or  im- 
parted by  a  wagging  forefinger.  Of  course  they  can 
be  acquired  extensively  by  those  who  have  the  neces- 
sary emulation  and  will-power,  but  then  these  them- 
selves are  virtues  that  all  of  us  do  not  possess.  Prac- 
tically there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  difficult,  so 
nearly  impossible,  as  to  change  the  character.  Experi- 
ence can  do  this  for  us,  and  usually  in  painful  ways, 
but  merely  to  tabulate  a  list  of  virtues  and  recom- 
mend their  adoption  is  an  absurdity.  We  all  know 
what  the  virtues  are,  and  we  are  well  aware  that  we 
ought  to  possess  them.  We  are  not  aided  by  Phari- 
saical persons  who  beg  us  to  gaze  upon  them  and  en- 
deavor to  become  like  them.  The  more  we  see  of  them 
the  less  do  we  wish  to  imitate  them.  Even  vice  seems 
preferable  to  their  brand  of  virtue. 

Wealth,  after  all,  is  a  matter,  not  of  possessions,  but 
of  contentment,  and  contentment  is  the  only  wealth 
that  the  virtues  are  certain  to  bring.  Certainly  there 
can  be  nothing  more  vicious  than  the  attempt  to  repre- 
sent material  possessions  as  a  payment  conferred  by 
Providence  for  virtue. 


Editorial  Notes. 

We  are  glad  to  print  the  complete  and  authoritative 
statement  of  facts  to  be  found  in  another  column  with 
respect  to  the  alleged  defiance  of  the  new  prohibition 
law  by  the  Rainier  Club  of  Seattle.  It  appears  from 
the  statement  of  Judge  Brown,  president  of  the  club — 
a  man  absolutely  above  quibbling — that  the  club  re- 
tained in  its  custody  no  liquors  of  any  kind  beyond  the 
time  when  their  possession  would  have  been  a  violation 
of  the  law.  Certain  members  of  the  club,  using  it  as 
their  home,  had  in  the  club  individual  supplies  of  liquor 
of  which  the  club  had  no  knowledge  and  naturally  no 
control.  The  question,  in  so  far  as  there  is  any  ques- 
tion, rests  upon  the  right  of  a  citizen  living  in  a  club 
to  have  in  his  possession  merchandise  under  the  ban  of 
the  law.  From  other  sources  the  Argonaut  learns  the 
"raid"  upon  the  Rainier  Club  was  the  product  of  an  in- 
flamed zeal  on  the  part  of  a  low-type  politician  who 
happens  to  be  the  sheriff  of  King  County.  It  appears 
that  this  official  is  a  seeker  for  political  promotion  and 
that  he  is  seeking  to  make  himself  "solid"  by  sensa- 
tional enterprises.    The  question  of  the  right  of  a  citi- 


zen under  the  law  to  hold  in  possession  quantities 
of  liquor  not  authorized  by  the  law  will  now  be  sub- 
ject to  judicial  determination. 


One  of  the  amazing  developments  of  the  current  time 
is  a  species  of  success  attending  an  organized  boom  of 
one  Estabrook,  a  practically  unknown  New  York  law- 
yer, as  a  presidential  candidate.  Estabrook  has  money 
and  nerve,  and  both  just  now  are  very  much  in  evi- 
dence. That  he  has  nothing  else  worth  while  doesn't 
seem  to  matter.  Apparently  Mr.  Estabrook  has  been 
able  to  enlist  some  fairly  expert  aids  in  his  ridiculous 
enterprise.  One  Theodore  L.  Weed,  who  appears  as  the 
active  publicity  agent  of  Mr.  Estabrook,  was  long 
closely  associated  with  Frank  Hitchcock,  Postmaster- 
General  under  Taft.  Weed  was  a  minor  employee 
long  with  Hitchcock  in  the  government  service  years 
ago.  He  was  with  Hitchcock  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  in  Roosevelt's  day.  Hitchcock 
took  him  to  the  Postoffice  Department  and  made  him 
chief  clerk  there,  and  later  director  of  the  Postal  Sav- 
ings Bank  service.  Now  there  may  or  may  not  be  any 
significance  in  this  association.  But  there  are  those  at 
Washington  who  suspect  that  Mr.  Hitchcock  is  earning 
a  fine  fat  fee  as  the  organizer  and  director  of  the 
Estabrook  movement,  if  indeed  it  may  be  called  a 
movement.  . 

Despite  his  dislike  for  campaigning,  the  President 
has  found  it  necessary  to  go  into  the  West  and  make  a 
personal  appeal  in  the  cause  of  Preparedness.  The 
truth  is  he  is  finding,  greatly  to  his  embarrassment, 
that  the  country  is  slipping  away  from  him.  He  has 
been  unable  to  induce  any  kind  of  movement  on  the 
part  of  Congress  and  this  tour  is  an  attempt  to 
get  back  of  Congress  by  stirring  popular  enthusiasm. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  how  it  will  work  out.  While 
the  President  is  a  perfect  master  of  summer-schoo! 
oratory,  his  powers  in  dealing  directly  with  the  people 
are  yet  to  be  demonstrated.  If  he  shall  succeed  in 
stirring  the  country  to  enthusiasm .  it  will  be  a  very- 
notable  feat  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  is  himself 
without  enthusiasm  and  that  his  method  of  appeal  is 
rather  intellectual  and  "literary"  than  earnest  and 
forceful  in  a  popular  sense.  Few  men  do  well  what 
they  do  not  love  to  do.  And  Mr.  Wilson  does  not  love 
to  address  popular  audiences. 


Secretary  McAdoo  has  been  giving  a  series  of  little 
dinners  to  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  Congress,  the  aim  being  diplomatically  to  in- 
spire these  gentlemen  with  the  necessity  for  new, 
prompt,  and  somewhat  radical  financial  legislation. 
The  administrative  idea,  if  Mr.  McAdoo  interprets  it 
aright,  is  that  of  "soaking  the  rich."  It  has  been  dis- 
covered that  the  ordinary  forms  of  taxation  can  not  be 
borne  down  upon  more  heavily  without  antagonizing 
large  groups  of  voters.  The  idea,  therefore,  is  to  go 
after  the  owners  of  "swollen  fortunes,"  the  munitions 
makers,  and  others  of  the  little-loved  group  of  the 
largely  prosperous.  This  movement  comes  a  bit  unfor- 
tunately on  top  of  an  obvious  loving-up  on  the  part 
of  the  Administration  to  big  business.  But  somehow 
money,  and  a  good  deal  of  it,  has  got  to  be  had.  And 
Mr.  McAdoo  can  not  for  the  life  of  him  sec  any  other 
way  to  get  it.  

Secretary  Lansing  and  his  side  partner,  James  Brown 
Scott,  recently  brought  into  the  department,  are  finding 
time,  even  in  these  busy  weeks,  to  do  a  bit  of  abstract 
text  writing.  Their  latest  pronunciamiento  in  "Declara- 
tion of  the  rights  of  nations"  is  in  point.  There  seems 
to  be  on  the  part  of  Lansing,  Scott,  Chandler  An- 
derson, and  a  lot  of  other  youngsters  in  the  trade 
of  international  law  an  effort  to  establish  a  new  school 
as  compared  with  that  of  which  John  Bassett  Moore 
has  now  for  a  long  time  stood  at  the  head.  Crudely 
we  may  describe  the  Moore  school  as  the  school  of 
blood-and-iron,  and  the  Lansing-Scott  school  as  one 
of  palaver.  The  latter  seeks  to  promote  special 
international  tribunals,  high  commissionerships,  and 
the  like,  especially  organized  to  consider  international 
matters.  They  have  found  a  lot  of  occupation  and  a 
lot  of  profit  out  of  this  sort  of  thing  in  recent  years. 
The  Hague  was  a  veritable  meal-ticket  to  most  of  them. 
They  have  a  right  to  be  prejudiced,  and  their  tendency 
is  naturally  toward  the  international  court  plan  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  much.  Scott,  it  may  be 
remarked  incidentally,  is  the  richly-paid  secretary  of 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  but 
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— for  he  is  really  a  very  capable  man — at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  he  was  loaned  to  the  Department  of  State 
to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Neutrality  Board.  Scott 
is  known  in  Washington  as  Lansing's  closest  and  most 
intimate  friend.  

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Mr.  James  M.  Hopper, 
novelist,  and  once  a  resident  of  California,  will  have 
to  serve  in  the  French  army  by  the  pressing  invitation 
of  the  French  government.  Mr.  Hopper  claims  to 
be  an  American  citizen,  but  the  facts  are  against  him. 
His  English  father  and  his  French  mother  were  mar- 
ried in  Paris  and  he  himself  was  born  there.  It  may 
be  true  that  he  graduated  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  that  he  married  an  American  wife,  and 
while  these  are  both  notable  achievements  and  evi- 
dences of  industry  and  courage,  they  do  not  exactly 
constitute  American  citizenship,  as  Mr.  Hopper  seems 
to  suppose.  It  is  to  be  hoped  most  sincerely  that  Mr. 
Hopper  will  emerge  unscathed  from  the  conflict  and 
that  he  may  then  take  definite  steps  to  establish  his 
legal  citizenship  by  those  formalities  of  residence,  etc., 
instituted  and  designed  to  that  end. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


"California  House,"  London. 

London,  January  12,  1916. 
Editor  Argonaut  :  Probably  very  few  readers  of  the 
Argonaut  are  aware  that  there  exists  today  in  London  a  well- 
equipped  club,  or  day  home,  for  disabled  Belgian  soldiers, 
maintained  almost  exclusively  by  funds  generously  provided 
by  Belgian  sympathizers  in  California.  The  home  of  the 
club  is  at  82  Lancaster  Gate — a  specious  residence  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  club,  rent  free,  by  the  owner,  Mr.  C.  C. 
Ellis.  This  house,  centrally  situated  in  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive parts  of  London  overlooking  Hyde  Park,  has  now 
become  an  object  of  unique  interest  to  passers-by  by  reason 
of  the  California  Bear  Flag  floating  from  one  of  its  bal- 
conies and  a  conspicuous  sign  bearing  the  legend  "California 
House  for  Disabled  Belgian  Soldiers."  The  idea  of  this  club 
originated  with  Miss  Julie  Heynemann,  the  present  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee.  Miss  Heynemann's  experience  in 
Belgian  relief  work  in  London  brought  her  into  contact  with 
a  very  helpless  and  deserving  class  of  refugees — the  disabled 
Belgian  soldiers — of  whom  there  are  hundreds  at  the  present 
time  in  London,  existing  precariously  on  the  necessarily  small 
pensions  provided  by  their  impoverished  country.  And  it  was 
for  the  benefit  of  these  unfortunates  that  the  club  was  or- 
ganized. "California  House"  now  provides  for  these  poor 
fellows,  many  of  whom  are  pitiably  maimed,  a  comfortable 
rendezvous  where  they  can  obtain  simple  but  well-cooked 
food,  reading  matter,  writing  materials,  and  all  the  usual  ad- 
vantages of  a  club.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  classes  at 
cnce  in  English  and  other  useful  branches,  as  well  as  prac- 
tical courses  in  technical  subjects.  The  club  was  opened  in 
formally  on  Sunday,  the  9th  instant,  under  circumstances 
which  made  it  a  proud  occasion  for  Californians  living  in 
London.  The  simple  ceremonies  were  dignified  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Belgian  minister  and  a  number  of  other  civil 
and  military  representatives  of  the  Belgian  government.  The 
rest  of  the  audience  consisted  of  wounded  Belgians  and  their 
American  friends.  A  company  of  French  artists  now  ap- 
pearing at  the  "Ambassadors"  volunteered  their  services,  and 
a  very  delightful  musical  programme  was  provided.  The 
funds  thus  far  collected  for  the  maintenance  of  California 
House  are  unfortunately  not  adequate  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  home  indefinitely,  but  the  members  of  the  executive 
committee  in  London  (all  of  whom  are  Californians)  feel 
that  they  may  rely  upon  their  friends  and  fellow-citizens  at 
home  to  see  that  so  deserving  a  charity  is  not  suffered  to 
languish  through  lack  of  funds.  Further  particulars  may  be 
obtained  by  application  to  the  representative  of  the  committee 
in  San  Francisco.   Mr.  Bruce  Porter,   at  3234   Pacific  Avenue. 

F.  L.  Bosqui. 

Californians  at  Tremont  Temple. 

San  Francisco,  January  31,  1916. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  Boston  clearly  grows  impassioned 
against  governmental  discretion  and  inaction.  A  second  pub- 
He  meeting  in  Tremont  Temple  ( following  that  of  a  fort- 
night ago)  gathered  on  last  Sunday  afternoon  and  passed 
resolutions  demanding  a  protest  from  the  government  of  the 
United  States  against  the  invasion  of  Belgium;  prompt  action 
in  the  settlement  of  the  Lusitania  outrage  ;  and,  when  a  vote 
was  called  upon  the  question  of  an  embargo  upon  the  ship- 
ment of  munitions  of  war  to  the  Allies,  that  vote  was  regis- 
tered as  twenty-three  hundred  to  three  against  any  such  pro- 
cedure. 

Dr.  Richard  Cabot,  chairman  of  this  meeting;  Robert  Bacon, 
former  ambassador  to  France  ;  Josiah  Royce,  Ernest  Hocking, 
and  William  Roscoe  Thayer  were  the  speakers.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  of  these  five  names,  four  have  had  an  inti- 
mate connection  with  California.  Thayer,  the  historian,  was 
(gratifyingly  to  our  local  pride)  born  in  California.  Royce 
and  Hocking,  philosophers  both,  and  now  of  Harvard,  had  a 
long  connection  with  our  university.  While.  Cabot,  by  his 
repeated  visits,  admits  our  contribution  to  his  outlook  upon 
life. 

One  wonders  if  the  California  spirit,  translated  to  Boston: 
makes  for  this  high  insurgency  and  rebellion  of  moral  pro- 
test? Let  us  hope  that  it  does.  We  know  that  it  does  not 
always    require    translation    to    become    articulate. 

Bruce  Porter. 

The  Saloon  Condemned. 

Utica  Mining  Company. 
Angels   Camp,  Cal.,  January   23,    1916. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  Since  you  took  so  kindly  to  my  re- 
marks on  prohibition,  I  would  like  to  add  that  by  "low  sa- 
loon" you  should  include  all  bars,  no  matter  where.  The 
bars  in  the  Palace  or  St.  Francis,  with  all  their  gilt  and 
sanitation,  are  as  low  morally  as  the  poorest  five-cent  joint. 
I  have  drunk  there  with  friends  and  acquaintances  more  than 
once  when  more  was  taken  than  some  of  us  wanted  or  was 
good  for  us,  and  what  is  more,  than  what  some  could  afford 
to  spend.  Happily  I  do  not  shine  as  a  "sport."  I  will  ven 
ture  to  say  that  if  it  were  investigated  such  conditions  would 
he  found  to  prevail  every  day  in  the  year. 

Cut  out  everything  in  the  shape  or  form  of  a  "bar,"  from 
the  richest  to  the  poorest,  including  clubs,  and  you  will  cut 
the  main  root  of  the  liquor  evil ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  per- 
nicious treating  evil,  and  which  I  consider  the  worse. 


Two  friends  or  acquaintances,  who  haven't  seen  each  other 
since  yesterday  or  longer,  meet — in  city  or  town — and  this 
is  the  stereotyped  greeting:  "Hello,  Jim."  "How  do,  Tom; 
what's  new?"  "Oh,  ■  nothing  much.  Let's  have  a  drink." 
And  they  are  either  in  front  of  a  bar-room  or  not  a  hundred 
feet  away  from  one.  It's  disgusting!  Cut  out  the  bars  and 
neither  Jim  nor  Tom  will  think  of  buying  a  bottle  for  each 
other. 

If  we  must  drink  with  our  meals,  and  I  deny  the  right 
to  being  restrained  from  it,  then  let  no  drinks  be  served 
except  in  bona  fide  restaurants  and  hotels  where  hot  meals 
are  cooked  and  served  at  tables,  and  make  the  penalty  severe 
for  any  one  dodging  this  law. 

I  will  fight  prohibition,  for  that  is  interference  with  our 
rights  and  prerogatives,  but  I  would  work  for  the  enactment 
of  such  a  measure  as  I  suggest,  and  I  know  many  of  the  same 
mind.  Indeed  such  a  measure  would  need  no  champions  ;  it 
would  take  like  wildfire.  We  haven't  got  guts  enough  to  in- 
dividually break  from  a  bad  habit,  but  will  hail  the  chance 
that  will  force  us  atl  to.  F.  J.  Martin. 


The  Facts  in  the  Case  of  the  Rainier  Club. 
The  Rainier  Club. 
Seattle,  Wash.,  January  26,   1916. 

Editor  Argonaut:  My  attention  has  just  been  called  to 
the  editorial  paragraph  in  your  issue  of  January  22d  entitled 
"A  Moral  Blunder."  Without  taking  any  exception  to  the 
moral  drawn  by  your  editorial  from  the  assumed  facts,  we 
wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  article  is 
rather  unjust  to  the  Rainier  Club,  because  it  assumes  that 
the  club  was  in  any  way  involved  in  a  violation  of  the  pro- 
hibition law  of  this  state. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Arlington  Club  of  Portland,  this  club 
decided  prior  to  January  1st  to  comply  strictly  with  the  pro- 
hibition law,  and  to  that  end  disposed  of  all  its  liquors  before 
the  law  became  effective,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  none  of  the 
liquor  found  in  the  club  building  belonged  to  the  club  or  was 
under  its  control. 

There  are  about  thirty  rooms  in  the  club,  approximately 
one-half  of  which  are  occupied  by  members  who  make  the 
club  their  home,  and  all  of  the  liquor  that  was  in  the  club 
at  the  time  of  the  seizure  by  the  sheriff,  or  at  any  time  since 
January  1st,  belonged  to  and  was  in  the  personal  custody 
of  these  members.  None  of  the  officers  or  employees  of  the 
club  had  anything  to  do  with  the  presence  of  these  private 
supplies,  aud  they  were  in  no  manner  kept  for  use  in  the  club 
other  than  by  the  owners  who  were  residing  in  the  club. 

The  officers  and  members  of  the  Rainier  Club  will  appre- 
ciate it  very  much  if  you  will  make  these  facts  known  to  your 
readers  and  advise  them  furthermore  that  the  club  is  not 
accused  of  the  violation  of  the  prohibition  law  in  any  respect, 
and  that  there  is  no  prosecution  pending,  and  that  I  have 
been  advised  by  the  prosecuting  attorney  that  none  is  con- 
templated against  the  club. 

Some  of  the  members  whose  supply  of  liquor  was  seized 
have  entered  an  appearance  in  the  proceeding  to  confiscate 
it,  and  are  asserting  their  right  to  own  it  and  keep  it  in  their 
rooms. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  added  in  justice  to  these  members  that 
the  prohibition  law  of  this  state  permits  residents  of  the  state 
to  own  and  have  in  their  possession  a  limited  supply  of  in- 
toxicating liquor  of  all  kinds,  and  that  prior  to  January  1st  it 
was  announced  by  the  officers  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  and 
the  prosecuting  attorney  of  this  county  that  while  every 
effort  would  be  made  to  strictly  enforce  the  law  against 
illicit  sales  of  intoxicating  liquor  that  there  would  be  no 
attempt  made  to  scrutinize  the  supplies  held  by  private  citi- 
zens so  long  as  they  were  not  suspected  of  using  that  supply 
for  unlawful  sale  or  disposition.  In  reliance  upon  these  state- 
ments, citizens  of  Seattle  quite  generally,  including  some  of 
the  resident  members  of  the  Rainier  Club,  purchased  a  pri- 
vate supply  in  excess  of  the  quantity  limited  by  statute.  The 
sheriff  of  the  county  apparently  did  not  agree  with  other 
officials  concerning  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  upon 
his  own  initiative  seized  the  private  supply  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Rainier  Club  members  and  of  two  other  citizens  of  Seattle 
at  their  residences. 

It  is  also  proper  to  say  that  these  citizens  have  been  ad- 
vised by  competent  legal  authority  that  there  is  a  grave  ques- 
tion whether  the  statute  makes  it  a  public  offense  for  a  citizen 
to  have  a  supply  in  excess  of  the  limit  specified  in  the 
statute,  and  that  in  case  the  statute  does  intend  to  make  it  a 
public  offense  that  in  such  respect  the  statute  is  void.  These 
questions  will  be  determined  in  the  proceedings  to  confiscate 
these  supplies  that  have  been  seized. 

The  members  of  the  Rainier  Club  have  a  profound  respect 
for  the  opinions  of  the  readers  of  the  Argonaut,  and  wish  to 
be  set  right  concerning  this  matter  before  them. 
Very    truly    yours, 

F.  V.  Brown,  President. 


From  a  Member  of  the  Rainier  Club. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  January  27,  1916. 

Editor  Argonaut:  As  a  former  resident  of  Seattle  and  a 
former  member  of  the  Rainier  Club,  you  would  of  course  not 
do  an  intentional  wrong  to  either.  Your  editorial,  "A  Moral 
Blunder,"  commenting  on  the  "raiding"  of  the  Rainier  Club, 
unfortunately  has  decidedly  this  effect,  due  apparently  to  an 
erroneous  press  dispatch.  The  Rainier  Club  entered  upon 
the  first  of  the  year  without  a  drop  of  intoxicating  liquor  of 
any  sort  in  its  possession  and  has  observed  the  law  in  its 
strictest  sense,  as  has  every  good  citizen.  For  the  leading 
social  club  of  the  city  to  attempt  to  evade  the  law  would  be 
a  reflection  upon  the  moral  tone  of  Seattle  that  would  de- 
serve your  severest  criticism.  Seattle  is  a  law-abiding  city 
and  its  whole  history,  as  you  are  aware,  has  indicated  a  deep- 
seated  reverence  for  law  and  order,  notably  in  the  case  of 
the  Chinese  riots,  when  other  communities  in  the  Northwest 
were  dominated  by  lawless  mobs. 

In  the  rooms  of  some  members  of  the  Rainier  Club  liquor 
in  excess  of  the  legal  limit  was  found.  The  members'  rooms 
are  their  homes,  and  the  club  has  no  more  control  over  them 
in  a  matter  of  this  sort  than  it  has  over  the  homes  of 
members   who   do   not   live   in  the   club. 

The  question  whether  liquor  purchased  legally  when  there 
was  no  prohibition  law  in  effect  can  now  be  confiscated  will 
be  decided  by  the  courts,  as  will  the  question  whether  one's 
home  can  be  invaded  by  search  for  wines  and  liquors  legally 
hought  for  one's  own  use.  These  matters  will  go  to  the 
Supreme   Court  ot  the   United   States,   if  necessary. 

We  have  prohibition,  and  while  many  doubt  its  wisdom,  we 
intend  to  have  the  law  enforced.  Yours  very  truly, 

A  Member  of  the  Rainier  Club. 


San  Francisco's  first  regular  overland  mail  communi- 
cation with  the  East  was  established  by  pony  express 
in  1860,  the  charge  for  postage  being  $5  for  half  an 


The  imports  of  silver  into  the  United  States  for  the 
ten  months  ending  October  31,  1915,  were  valued  at 
$28,504,857,  of  which  $17,036,255  came  from   Mexico. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


With  the  exception  of  some  western  fighting  in  which  the 
Germans  have  won  a  few  slight  successes  the  winter  weeks 
are  passing  away  inactively.  In  Flanders  and  France  the 
mud  is  impassably  deep.  Probably  the  conditions  are  no 
better  in  Russia,  and  until  they  improve  there  are  not  likely 
to  be  movements  of  importance.  The  main  interest  seems 
still  to  attach  to  the  war  fields  in  front  of  Saloniki  and  along 
the  northern  line  from  the  Pripet  Marshes  to  Roumania. 
They  act  and  react  upon  one  another.  From  the  German  point 
of  view  the  northern  area  is  by  far  the  more  important. 
Here  the  Russian  successes  have  been  distinct  and  every  day 
of  inactivity  means  that  the  Russian  strength  is  increased. 
So  long  as  that  menace  remains  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
-in  attack  on  Saloniki.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  it  is 
the  Teutons  alone  who  can  set  foot  on  Greek  soil,  and  to  this 
extent  the  Bulgarian  army  may  be  regarded  as  non-existent. 
Every  Greek  would  become  an  independent  fighting  unit  in 
the  presence  of  a  Bulgarian  invader,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  Greeks  would  be  more  tolerant  of  Turks.  National  hates 
burn  fiercely  in  the  Balkans. 


The  Russian  offensive  to  the  north  was  undoubtedly  started 
lor  this  very  purpose  of  drawing  the  Teutons  away  from  Sa- 
loniki, and  it  appears  to  have  succeeded.  Otherwise  there 
would  have  been  an  attack  long  ago  and  before  the  Allies 
could  perfect  their  present  fortifications,  which  are  probably 
impregnable.  At  the  same  time  a  certain  slight  advantage 
accrues  to  the  Teutons  from  the  delay.  The  Vardar  Valley 
railroad  line  to  the  north  was  much  broken  during  the  recent 
operations,  and  doubtless  it  is  being  repaired.  When  it  is 
once  more  in  working  order  it  will  be  of  great  value  in 
bringing  German  reinforcements  from  the  north  to  Saloniki — 
that  is  to  say  if  the  Germans  have  any  reinforcements  to 
spare. 

And  that,  in  its  turn,  will  be  determined  by  the  Russian 
offensive.  A  glance  at  the  map  shows  the  great  issues  that 
hang  upon  this.  The  Russians  are  already  upon  enemy  soil 
and  beating  on  the  door  of  Hungary.  A  full  disclosure  of 
their  strength  will  probably  be  a  surprise.  Much  as  Ger- 
many would  like  to  turn  the  Allies  out  of  Greece,  we  may  be 
sure  that  her  chief  anxiety  is  for  Czernowitz  and  Bukowina. 
Unless  and  until  she  feels  qaite  secure  here  she  will  be  con- 
tent to  leave  Saloniki  severely  alone.  As  we  know  nothing 
of  the  weather  conditions  in  Bukowina,  it  is  impossible  to 
predict   when   movements  there   will   begin. 


The  natural  defenses  of  Saloniki  are  so  unusual  as  to  need 
but  little  artificial  supplement.  On  the  south  it  is  defended 
by  the  ocean.  On  the  west  there  is  the  River  Vardar,  always 
unfordable,  and  with  deep  marshy  banks.  To  the  north  is  a 
range  of  hills  that  dominates  the  plains  and  that  can  be,  and 
doubtless  is,  converted  into  a  citadel  of  great  strength.  Of 
course  there  are  passes  and  roads,  but  their  defense  is  easy 
and  could  be  most  effectively  secured  by  a  force  of  225,000 
men.  Naturally  we  are  told  nothing  as  to  the  present  Allied 
strength,  but  it  must  certainly  amount  to  this  and  more. 


But  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Allies  will  remain  quiet  in- 
definitely, even  if  they  should  be  unmolested.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  object  of  their  presence  in  Greece  is 
the  liberation  of  Serbia,  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  if 
they  had  not  been  so  extraordinarily  supine  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  Balkan  war  there  would  now  be  no  problems  there 
for  them  to  solve.  What  we  shall  probably  see  is  a  sudden 
fierce  flame  of  fighting  simultaneously  along  the  Russian  line 
to  the  north,  in  Serbia,  in  Persia,  and  on  the  Tigris.  But  the 
embers  must  continue  to  smoulder  until  the  weather  mode- 
rates.   

It  is  suggested  by  certain  German  spokesmen  at  Washing- 
ton that  the  rumored  proposal  for  a  peace  between  Germany 
and  Belgium  is  intended  to  throw  the  onus  for  a  continua- 
tion of  the  war  upon  Great  Britain.  If  Great  Britain  went 
to  war  in  defense  of  Belgium,  as  she  maintains,  that  particular 
casus  belli  would  be  removed  by  a  declaration  of  peace.  Per- 
haps it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  at  length  to  what  is  probably 
no  more  than  a  diplomatic  canard,  but  it  may  be  said  that 
the  contention  is  not  a  good  one.  All  of  the  Allies  except 
Belgium  are  now  pledged  to  make  no  separate  peace.  Merely 
to  eliminate  Belgium  from  the  list  of  combatants  would  leave  . 
that  agreement  unaffected.  If  Germany  actually  made  such 
a  proposal,  of  which  there  is  no  real  evidence,  it  was  due 
either  to  a  necessity  to  shorten  her  lines  or  to  a  wish  to 
convey  a  hint  to  her  own  people  that  the  annexation  of  Bel- 
gium or  of  any  part  of  it  can  hardly  yet  be  considered  as  a 
fait  accompli,  

It  has  been  suggested  in  this  column  as  a  probability  that 
Turkish  emissaries  might  stir  up  some  of  the  Arab  tribes  to 
an  attack  upon  Egypt,  but  such  sporadic  efforts  should  not  be 
mistaken  for  the  much-heralded  "drive"  upon  Egypt  which 
has  been  so  often  announced,  but  that  has  so  far  failed  to 
materialize.  In  this  connection  a  recent  telegram  from  Cairo 
seems  to  raise  the  corner  of  a  veil  which  has  probably  hidden 
a  good  deal  of  this  desert  fighting.  We  are  told  that  General 
Wallace  engaged  4500  Senussi  Arabs  in  western  Egypt  and 
defeated  them,  killing  and  wounding  650.  The  Arabs,  says 
the  bulletin,  extended  their  two  wings  in  the  hope  of  en- 
veloping the  British  force,  but  the  attack  was  driven  off  after 
two  hours'  fighting,  the  Arabs  abandoning  their  camp  and 
stores,  which  were  burned.  The  Senussi  Arabs  are  the  fiercest 
of  all  the  desert  tribes  and  could  probably  make  a  good  deal 
of  trouble.  We  heard  much  of  these  particular  warriors 
during  the  Mahdi   outbreak. 


The    appeal    addressed   to    America   by   the    Kin 
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will  be  received  with  the  sympathy  that  is  due  to  perplexity 
and  misfortune,  but  it  will  not  convince  any  one  except  those 
who  are  already  convinced.  Nor  will  there  be  any  disposi- 
tion to  identify  the  King  of  Greece  with  the  people  of  Greece, 
seeing  that  he  himself  admits  that  the  sympathies  of  eighty 
per  cent  of  his  people  were  with  the  Allies.  And  it  may  be 
said  also  that  there  is  no  single  point  of  resemblance  between 
the  case  of  Greece  and  that  of  Belgium. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  Serbia  and  Greece  were  bound 
by  treaty  to  mutual  helpfulness  in  case  of  attack.  When 
Serbia  was  actually  attacked,  and  called  upon  Greece  to  aid, 
her,  she  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  Greece  was  not 
strong  enouyh  to  incur  the  enmity  of  the  Teutonic  powers  and 
of  Turkey.  It  was  practically  on  the  invitation  of  Greece  that 
the  French  and  British  went  to  the  Far  East,  and  it  was  vir- 
tually on  the  promise  of  Greek  aid  that  Gallipoli  was  attacked. 
And  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Greek  army  is  being  financed  at 
this  moment  by  the  Allies.  That  the  French  and  British  are 
now  on  Greek  soil  is  actually  due  to  the  Greek  plea  that  she 
must  be  aided  to  keep  her  treaty  engagements  that  she  could 
not  keep  without  such  aid.  To  represent  them  as  piratical 
invaders  is  therefore  absurd.  They  are  in  Greece  by  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Greek  government,  which  officially  welcomed 
them  and  gave  them  all  the  railroad  and  other  facilities  that 
they  needed.  It  is  true  that  Venizelos,  through  whom  that 
welcome  was  issued,  is  no  longer  in  power,  but  he  none  the 
less  spoke  as  the  representative  of  the  Greek  people  and  as 
premier.  In  his  address  to  the  king  on  January'  11,  1915,  he 
said:  "On  account  of  all  these  reasons  I  conclude  that  our 
participation  in  the  struggle,  under  the  above  conditions,  is 
absolutely  imperative.  Even  if  we  fail,  we  shall  preserve  the 
esteem  and  friendship  of  powerful  nations — those  indeed  who 
created  Greece,  and  so  often  since  have  helped  and  supported 
her.  Our  refusal  to  fulfill  our  obligations  to  our  ally,  Serbia, 
would  not  only  destroy  our  moral  standing  as  a  state,  but 
would  leave  us  without  friends  and  destroy  all  trust  in  us  in 
the  future."  

Venizelos  is  by  far  the  most  powerful  man  today  in  the 
country.  He  mayr  be  said  to  be  the  creator  of  modern  Greece, 
and  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  his  influence  over  the 
people.  Of  Cretan  birth,  he  has  the  persuasiveness  of  the 
popular  orator  and  the  skill  of  the  natural  diplomat.  It  might 
be  too  much  to  say  that  he  is  followed  blindly,  but  he  is  cer- 
tainly accorded  the  unquestioning  confidence  of  his  com- 
patriots, and  if  there  should  be  a  revolution  in  Greece,  or  if 
the  king  should  be  forced  to  abdication,  it  will  be  due  to 
the  irresistible  will  of  Venizelos.  At  the  recent  elections, 
and  as  a  protest  against  what  he  considered  the  unconstitu- 
tional action  of  the  king,  he  advised  his  own  adherents  not  to 
vote  at  all  on  the  ground  that  in  any  case  their  wishes  would 
be  overridden.  As  a  result  the  total  ballots  were  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  in  number,  although  at  the  elections  that 
were  held  earlier  in  the  year  a  million  and  a  quarter  votes 
were  cast.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  at  this  moment 
Venizelos  is  practically  the  dictator  of  Greece,  and  if  he  is 
holding  his  hand  and  keeping  silence  it  is  because  he  believes 
that  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  lor  decided  action.  The  picture 
of  Greece  trampled  under  the  feet  of  hostile  invaders  is  a 
mere  vicious  caricature.       

It  is  perhaps  necessary  somewhat  to  modify  the  opinion 
lhat  the  entry  of  Sweden  into  the  war  on  the  side  of  Ger- 
many is  out  of  the  question.  It  is  now  evident  that  the 
feeling  in  Sweden  is  very  intense,  that  influential  Swedes 
everywhere  would  like  to  go  to  war  with  England,  and  it  is 
equally  evident  that  England  would  much  like  to  go  to  war 
with  Sweden  as  the  easiest  way  out  of  her  blockade  dif- 
ficulties. It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  mother  of  King 
Gustav  was  a  German  princess  and  that  his  wife  is  a  sister 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  and  a  grandchild  of  the  first 
Emperor  William,  although  he  himself  is  directly  descended 
from  the  Frenchman,  Bernadette.  The  court  is  therefore 
strongly  pro-German,  while  the  professional  classes  are  equally 
so  as  a  result  of  their  education  in  German  universities. 


Hitherto  the  objection  to  war  has  been  from  the  commer- 
cial classes,  but  it  seems  that  these,  too,  are  now  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  converted  by  the  probabilities  of  an  effective 
blockade  of  the  Baltic.  Swedish  merchants  have  been  getting 
rich  on  their  exports  to  Germany,  and  they  are  naturally 
averse  to  a  stoppage  of  their  trade.  Swedish  imports  from 
the  United  States  have  increased  fivefold  since  the  beginning 
cf  the  war,  and  these  imports  are  equal  to  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  amount  of  the  decrease  in  the  trade  between  this 
country  and  Germany.  Sweden  could  not  conceivably  con- 
sume what  she  has  been  importing,  and  therefore  there  can 
he  no  doubt  that  most  of  it  goes  to  Germany.  If  this  trade 
should  be  stopped  it  would  be  a  serious  loss  to  Swedish  reve- 
nues. . 

The  Baltic  is  now  swarming  with  British  submarines.  No 
enc  seems  to  know  how  they  got  there,  or  rather  those  who 
do  know  are  not  very  communicative  about  it.  They  must 
pass  through  a  channel  only  three  miles  wide  and  that  is 
heavily  mined,  at  least  in  its  southern  parts.  Either  the 
mines  are  defective  and  break  away  from  their  moorings,  a 
thing  all  mines  are  likely  to  do,  or  else  the  submarines 
manage  to  thread  their  way  through  the  field.  These  sub- 
marines have  been  sinking  all  German  ships,  but  they  have 
not  touched  any  Swedish  ships,  which  have  been  allowed  to 
carry  on  the  trade  without  molestation.  Moreover,  there  is 
Iroad  ferry  from  Sweden  to  Germany,  and  heavily  loaded 
trains  are  constantly  in  transit.  Neutral  ships  have  of  course 
..  to  Germany  in  the  absence  of  an  effective 
bl*"  Ikade.  A"  enemy  has  the  right  to  sink  German  ships, 
buf  not  those  of  other  nations. 


But  if  Great  Eritain  should  declare  a  blockade  and  make 


it  effective  she  would  then  have  the  right  to  stop  all  shipping, 
and  this  is  what  Sweden  fears.  In  his  recent  speech  from 
the  throne  King  Gustav  used  very  determined  language,  and 
lie  omitted  the  usual  formulas  as  to  friendly  relations  with 
other  powers.  Moreover,  he  said  that  an  increase  in  arma- 
ments was  necessary,  and  he  asked  for  a  commission  to  dis- 
cuss  "national   questions   of    a   secret   nature." 

Great  Britain  on  her  part  would  certainly  warmly  welcome 
a  war  with  Sweden  as  the  easiest  way  out  of  her  difficulties. 
She  could  then  destroy  every  Swedish  ship  that  she  could 
reach  and  effectually  put  an  end  to  importations  into  Ger- 
many. Moreover,  she  could  cut  off  all  supplies  to  Sweden 
herself  and  blockade  her  ports,  Sweden  has  an  army  of 
about  half  a  million  men,  and  it  is  probably  highly  efficient, 
but  it  is  hard  to  see  in  what  way  she  could  use  it.  She  might 
r.ttempt  an  invasion  of  Russia,  but  to  do  this  she  would  have 
to  cross  Finland,  and  while  Finland  may  have  no  particular 
reason  to  love  Russia,  she  has  still  less  reason  to  love  Sweden. 
The  Fins  were  horribly  ill-treated  by  Sweden  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  they  would  certainly  resist  an  invasion  of  their 
country  by  Swedes.  Moreover,  the  journey  would  be  ex- 
traordinarily difficult  and  dangerous. 


The  gravamen  of  Sweden's  complaint  against  England  is  not 
so  much  that  she  sinks  German  ships  laden  with  Swedish 
goods,  which  she  has  a  perfect  right  to  do,  but  that  she 
stops  Swedish  ships  from  America  and  confiscates  those  por- 
tions of  the  cargo  that  she  suspects  to  be  intended  for  Ger- 
many. In  this  way  she  seized  a  large  quantity  of  rubber  from 
the  Heiiig  Olav  which  was  consigned  to  a  Swedish  merchant 
who  is  engaged  in  the  export  business,  and  this  seems  to  have 
given  peculiar  offense  to  Sweden.  In  retaliation  the  Swedish 
authorities  have  intercepted  all  the  mail  passing  through 
Sweden  between  Russia  and  England,  and  this  is  a  serious 
matter  for  both  countries,  since  there  is  practically  no  other 
route  by  which  the  mails  can  go.  Sweden  has  now  announced 
that  her  ships  will  be  convoyed  by  gunboats,  and  of  course 
if  the  Allies  should  declare  a  blockade  they  would  not  only 
destroy  the  ships,  but  they  would  resist  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  gunboats  to  defend  them.  It  seems  hardly  likely 
that  Sweden  will  risk  so  much  for  what  is  comparatively  so 
little,  but  when  two  nations  are  mutually  inclined  to  fight  one 
may  be  prepared   for  almost  anything. 

Stanley  Washburn,  who  has  probably  seen  more  of  the 
Russian  army  at  work  than  any  other  foreigner,  has  just  re- 
turned to  America  and  he  has  allowed  himself  to  be  inter- 
viewed by  the  New  York  Sun.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
part  of  his  communication  refers  to  the  reasons  for  the  dis- 
placement of  the  Grand  Duke,  for  to  speak  of  his  disgrace  is 
indefensible.  The  Czar,  said  Mr.  Washburn,  is  sentimental. 
"He  wanted  to  go  to  the  front  himself.  He  wanted  to  do 
that  at  first,  but  it  didn't  seem  advisable.  After  the  army 
was  beaten  back  and  back  he  felt  that  his  place  was  at  the 
army's  head.  Then  came  a  definite  reason  why  he  felt  that 
he  should  go  to  the  front.  After  Warsaw  fell  there  came  an 
insidious  propaganda  for  a  separate  peace  for  Russia;  per- 
haps it  was  fostered  by  Germans.  Anyway  the  rumor  spread. 
It  was  getting  dangerous,  because  it  might  get  back  to  the 
arm)',  where,  of  course,  it  would  be  demoralizing  to  the 
troops.  So  the  Czar  went  to  the  front  and  took  his  little  boy 
to  show  to  the  people  that  he  staked  his  dynasty  on  Russian 
success.  .  .  .  The  Czar  is  an  intelligent  man.  You  hear 
many  things  about  him  over  here,  derogatory  things.  But  he 
is  an  intelligent  man  and  a  sincere  man.  He  is  more  intelli- 
gent than  the  Grand  Duke,  but  he  hasn't  the  'punch*  that 
the  Grand  Duke  has."  Mr.  Washburn  went  on  to  say  that 
Russia,  like  all  the  other  nations,  had  underrated  the  size  of 
the  coming  conflict,  but  it  was  more  serious  for  her  than  for 
the  others,  since  she  was  isolated  to  a  great  extent  and 
could  not  supply  her  deficiencies  from  abroad.  As  a  result 
she  was  out  of  everything  that  she  needed  in  five  or  six 
months,  but  she  kept  together  and  was  undismayed.  "I've 
been  with  the  Russians  in  any  number  of  retreats  and  evacua- 
tions. Those  are  the  circumstances  under  which  you  test  the 
real  character  of  men,  not  under  victorious  circumstances.  I 
watched  the  troops.  They  lacked  ammunition  ;  supplies  failed  ; 
losses  were  tremendous.  But  never  was  there  any  demand  for 
peace  without  victory,  never  any  thought  of  it.  An  army  that 
can  stand  grief  and  misery  and  then  comes  back  has  a  fine 
character."  Sidney  Coryn. 

San  Francisco,  February  2,  1916. 


The  earliest  known  record  of  the  existence  of  coal 
in  Alabama  was  made  in  1S34,  but  the  first  statement 
of  production  in  the  state  is  contained  in  the  United 
States  census  report  for  1840,  in  which  the  amount 
mined  is  given  as  946  tons.  The  mines  of  Alabama 
were  probably  worked  to  a  considerable  extent  during 
the  Civil  War,  but  there  are  no  specific  records  until 
1S70,  for  which  the  United  States  census  reports  a  pro- 
duction of  11,000  tons.  The  development  of  the  pres- 
ent great  industry  really  began  in  18S1  and  1S82,  when 
attention  was  directed  to  the  large  iron  deposits  near 
the  city  of  Birmingham.  In  1914,  according  to  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  the  production  was 
15.593.422   tons. 

Among  the  undeveloped  resources  of  Wyoming  are 
bituminous  shale,  volcanic  ash,  graphite,  asphaltum, 
manganese  ores,  bentonite,  tin,  salt,  bismuth,  and,  per- 
haps most  important,  phosphate  rock,  on  which  the 
future  of  American  agriculture  may  largely  depend.  It 
is  estimated  that  more  than  1.250.000  acres  in  Wyoming 
are  underlain  by  workable  phosphate  deposits,  a  phos- 
phate area  greater  than  that  of  any  other  state. 


THE  BURIED  TREASURE. 


A  Dream  of  Wealth  That  Came  True  at  Last. 

One  night  in  the  month  of  September  Herr  Furbach, 
a  bookseller  in  Munich,  was  wakened  from  his  sleep  by 
the  sounds  of  footsteps  in  the  mansard  above  him. 
Some  one  was  pacing  to  and  fro,  stopping  occasionally 
to  sigh  deeply. 

The  room  was  occupied  by  Nicklausse,  the  coachman, 
a  well-set-up  fellow  from  Pitcherland,  who  was  an  ex- 
pert with  horses,  and,  in  addition,  had  studied  for  a 
season  in  the  seminary  of  Marienthal.  Still  he  was  a 
simple,  superstitious  soul,  who  went  so  far  as  to  wear 
a  bronze  cross  on  his  breast  and  to  kiss  it  night  and 
morning,  although  he  was  past  thirty. 

After  a  time  the  walking  ceased,  the  bed  creaked, 
and  all  was  quiet. 

The  following  morning,  as  Herr  Furbach  was  taking 
his  coffee  before  going  down  to  his  shop,  there  was  a 
light  tap  on  the  door. 

"Come  in,"  he  called  out. 

The  door  opened  and  Nicklausse  entered,  wearing  a 
gray  blouse,  a  broad-brimmed  mountaineer's  hat,  and 
carrying  a  stout  stick — just  as  he  appeared  when  he 
came  up  from  his  native  village.  He  was  pale  and 
seemed  embarrassed. 

"Herr  Furbach,"  he  began,  "I  have  come  to  tell  you 
that  I  am  going  away.  Thanks  to  Heaven,  I  am  at  last 
to  be  at  my  ease  and  be  able  to  help  my  old  grand- 
mother.'' 

"Have  you  had  an  inheritance?"  inquired  the  book- 
seller. 

"No,  but  I  dreamed  last  night  of  a  buried  treasure 
and  I  am  going  to  get  it." 

The  brave  fellow  spoke  with  such  assurance  that  his 
listener  was  quite  nonplussed. 

"What!  You  dreamed  of  a  hidden  treasure?"  he 
exclaimed. 

"Yes,  master;  I  saw  it  plainly,  lying  at  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  vault  under  the  tower  of  a  ruined  castle. 
There  was  an  old  seigneur  lying  above  it,  his  hands 
crossed  and  an  iron  pot  on  his  head." 

"Where  was  it,  Nicklausse?" 

"That's  what  I  don't  know.  I  am  going  to  look  for 
the  castle,  then  I  can  find  the  vault  and  the  treasure — 
gold  pieces,  a  coffin  full  of  them,  and  a  jeweled  crown, 
and  a  cup  full  of  pearls,  and  a  gold-hilted  sword.  I 
can  see  them  all  now!"  And  the  man's  eyes  glittered 
strangely  as  he  spoke. 

"Come,  Nicklausse,  be  reasonable.  Sit  down  and 
let's  talk  it  over.  A  dream  is  all  right.  In  Joseph's 
time  I  daresay  a  dream  meant  something,  but  today  it 
is  different.  Everybody  dreams.  I  myself  have 
dreamed  a  hundred  times  of  a  treasure,  but  I  have 
never  found  one  yet.  Reflect  well  before  you  leave  a 
good  place  to  seek  for  something  that  perhaps  doesn't 
exist." 

"But  I  saw  it/'  insisted  the  man.  "The  great  castle 
was  partly  in  ruins.  Below  it  lay  a  village.  A  shell 
stairway  led  up  to  the  height  above,  where  the  three 
towers  and  a  very  old  church  stood.  Not  far  away  ran 
a  large  river." 

Herr  Furbach  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said : 

"What  else?" 

"The  rest  does  not  matter.  As  for  the  chevalier, 
here  is  his  image,"  and,  unbuttoning  his  blouse, 
Nicklausse  took  from  his  breast  a  bronze  cross,  laying 
it  on  the  table  with  an  air  of  ecstasy. 

A  connoisseur  in  medals  and  antiques,  Herr  Fur- 
bach was  surprised  at  the  curious  and  really  precious 
work  on  this  relic.  He  examined  it  and  saw  that  it 
belonged  to  the  twelfth  century.  In  place  of  the  effigy 
of  Christ  was  that  of  a  chevalier,  his  hands  clasped  in 
the  attitude  of  prayer. 

"This  is  very  fine,  and  I  am  not  surprised  that,  from 
looking  so  often  at  this  pretty  relic,  you  have  at  last 
imagined  a  chevalier  lying  on  a  treasure." 

Nicklausse  did  not  reply  at  once.  He  passed  the 
ribbon  over  his  head,  then  said  slowly: 

"I  am  going.  The  Holy  Spirit  will  guide  me.  When 
the  Lord  points  out  the  way  to  wealth,  we  should  profit 
by  it.  Besides,  it  is  time  for  me  to  marry,  and  in  my 
dream  I  saw  the  girl  who  is  destined  to  become  my 
wife." 

"Well,  since  you  have  made  up  your  mind,  I  will 
settle  your  account."  Thereupon  Herr  Furbach  paid 
over  250  Austrian  florins,  and  bade  his  former  coach- 
man good-by. 

He  often  repeated  the  incident  to  his  friends,  en- 
larging upon  the  naivete  of  Pitcherland  folks,  while 
recommending  them  as  excellent  servants. 

Some  years  later  the  worthy  bookseller  retired  from 
business  and  devoted  himself  to  travel.  On  one  oc- 
casion, while  sailing  down  the  Rhine,  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  some  unusually  picturesque  ruins  of  a 
castle.     Opening  his  guide-book,  he  read: 

Ancient  Brisach,  founded  by  Drusus,  formerly  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  Europe,  the  key  to  Germany.  Ceded  to  France 
bv  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia.  Exchanged  for  Strasburg  later. 
Burned  in   1793:  fortifications  demolished  in  1814. 

"Ah."   reflected  the  traveler,   "I   can't  let  this  pass 
by."     A  little  later  he  and  his  baggage  were  dropped     | 
into  a  small  boat  and  the  ship  proceeded  on  its  way. 

A  porter  met  Herr  Furbach  at  the  pier,  and  taking 
his  baggage,  led  the  way  up  past  the  ruins  to  the  Hotel     j 
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du  Sclilossgarten,  whose  white  faqade  stood  out  smartly 
against  the  background  of  a  green  park. 

After  making  his  morning  toilet  the  visitor  de- 
scended to  the  dining-room  for  his  coffee.  This 
finished,  he  was  about  to  go  out  for  a  walk  among  the 
ruins  when  a  tall  man  in  a  black  coat  with  a  napkin 
over  his  arm  entered  the  room.  Could  it  be  Xick- 
lausse?  It  certainlv  was.  Then  followed  a  most  affec- 
tionate greeting  from  his  former  coachman.  His 
wife  and  children  had  to  be  called  in  to  be  intro- 
duced. 

The  old  bookseller  was  deeply  touched  by  so  much 
deference.  He  promised  to  remain  a  few  days  and  see 
the  environs  under  the  guidance  of  Nicklausse.  He 
was  also  anxious  to  know  the  story  of  the  man's  rise 
in  the  world,  but  it  was  not  till  the  third  day  that  his 
curiosity  was  gratified. 

Then  in  the  evening,  as  the  two  sat  opposite  each 
other  at  a  table,  with  some  bottles  of  rare  old  wine 
between  them,  the  host  told  this  tale: 

Perhaps  you  remember  the  dream  I  told  you  about 
the  morning  I  quit  your  service.  Well,  that  dream  re- 
turned to  me  again  and  again.  Sometimes  I  saw  my- 
self killing  an  old  man  in  the  ruins  of  a  castle.  Some- 
times I  was  descending  a  shell  staircase  into  a  vault, 
where  I  tugged  at  a  ring  in  a  flagstone  until  I  was 
quite  exhausted. 

When  I  started  out  to  look  for  my  treasure,  after 
leaving  your  house,  I  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn. 
A  mere  chance  enlightened  me.  On  the  walls  of  the 
first  inn  I  stopped  at  hung  some  pictures  of  scenery 
along  the  Rhine.  One  of  these  held  my  attention.  It 
was  that  of  a  ruined  castle,  exactly  like  the  one  I  had 
seen  in  my  dream.  I  mounted  a  bench  to  get  a  better 
look.  Yes,  there  it  all  was — the  three  towers  above 
and  the  church,  the  village  below,  a  river  a  short  dis- 
tance away.  Below  it  was  engraved:  "Brisach,  1728," 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Noticing  my  interest,  the  inn-keeper  said: 

"So  you  are  looking  at  Brisach.  That's  in  my  native 
country.    The  French  burned  the  town.    The  rascals !" 

"Is  it  far  from  here?"  I  asked  with  suppressed  emo- 
tion. 

"Oh,  some  hundred  leagues.     Are  you  going  there?" 

"Possibly,"  I  replied,  and  left  the  place. 

Needless  to  say,  I  started  at  once  for  Brisach.  I 
reached  the  place  one  October  evening  about  9  o'clock. 
It  had  rained  all  day  and  I  was  drenched.  To  make 
matters  worse  a  chilly  wind  blew  down  from  the  Alps 
and  my  teeth  chattered  with  cold. 

Not  a  light  was  to  be  seen  in  the  village.  An  old 
woman  directed  me  to  the  Schlossgarten  at  the  top  of 
the  hill — this  very  place.  I  groped  my  way  up,  in- 
wardly praying  for  protection  to  the  Providence  that 
had  made  me  such  splendid  promises. 

As  I  was  making  the  tortuous  ascent,  risking  my 
bones  at  every  step,  I  saw  a  lantern  moving  towards 
me  out  of  the  blackness.  Soon  I  heard  a  cracked  voice 
say : 

"Ha!    Who  goes  there?" 

"A  traveler,  on  the  way  to  the  Schlossgarten." 

"We  shall  see,"  and  the  lantern  came  close  to  me. 
Above  it  I  saw  a  pallid,  wrinkled  face,  coiffed  with  an 
old  fur  cap  from  which  all  the  hair  had  disappeared. 
A  long,  emaciated  arm  lifted  the  light  to  the  level  of 
my  face  and  the  crafty  eyes  gazed  into  mine.  This,  as 
I  learned  afterwards,  was  old  Zulpick,  the  ropemaker, 
who  lived  by  himself  in  a  vault  at  the  foot  of  the  tower 
of  Gontran  the  Miser.  Apparently  satisfied  with  his 
scrutiny,  he  indicated  my  way,  and  passed  on. 

In  the  morning  I  found  that  the  position  of  porter 
at  the  inn  was  vacant.  I  applied  for  it  and  was  hired. 
One  of  my  duties  was  to  go  down  to  the  pier  to  meet 
incoming  tourists,  and  to  carry  their  baggage  up  to  the 
inn  in  a  cart,  which  I  hauled  myself.  I  worked  at  this 
all  the  long,  cold  winter.  Many  times  I  would  stop 
beside  the  walls  of  the  ruins  and  look  searchingly  down 
into  their  depths,  thinking:  "The  treasure  is  there 
somewhere.  I  don't  know  where  it  is,  but  it  is  there 
and  I  shall  find  it." 

The  Gontran  tower  fascinated  me  especially,  and  I 
was  never  weary  of  looking  at  it.  One  day  I  dis- 
covered, about  half-way  up  its  height,  a  large  polished 
stone  upon  which  was  engraved  a  cross  surmounted  by 
a  helmet  and  having  two  gauntlets  fastened  to  the  arms 
in  the  place  of  the  hands  of  Christ. 

Perhaps  you  remember  the  little  cross  I  always  wore 
on  my  breast.  Well,  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  resembled 
the  one  engraved  on  the  stone.  Then,  too,  a  strange 
fear  would  seize  me  every  time  I  passed  the  tower, 
making  me  tremble  from  head  to  foot. 

There  was  no  way  of  gaining  an  entrance  to  the  ruin 
save  through  Zulpick's  home,  and  he  certainly  would 
not  give  me  permission,  as  he  spied  upon  my  slightest 
acts  as  if  I  were  an  enemy. 

Summer  passed  in  this  way  and  winter  came  again. 
Steamers  ceased  running,  sailboats  doing  the  carrying 
trade.  These  arrived  at  irregular  hours,  according  to 
the  wind.  I  had  to  wait  for  them,  often  until  midnight, 
no  matter  how  cold  the  weather. 

One  night  in  January  I  toiled  up  the  hill,  more  de- 
pressed than  usual.  I  had  stopped,  as  was  my  custom, 
to  survey  the  Gontran  tower.  The  full  moon  shone 
over  the  sleeping  village  below  and  the  snow-laden 
trees  and  shrubs  glistened  in  the  silvery  light. 

As  I  stood  leaning  against  the  parapet,  pondering  on 


the  mystery  of  the  treasure,  I  happened  to  look  across 
at  the  other  tower.  Something  was  moving  about  on  a 
sort  of  platform  that  projected  out  about  half-way  up. 
Soon  I  saw  a  head  appear  above  a  parapet.  It  was 
Zulpick.  His  features  were  distinctly  visible  in  the 
moonlight.  He  looked  up  and  down  anxiously  as  if  to 
make  sure  that  he  was  alone.  A  moment  later  I  saw 
him  descend  the  steep  path  that  bordered  the  tower 
and  disappear  in  the  bastions. 

What  could  he  be  doing  in  the  ruins  at  that  hour? 
Seeking  for  the  treasure,  perhaps.  At  the  thought  all 
my  former  hesitation  vanished.  I  fairly  ran  to  the  inn, 
never  stopping  until  my  cart  was  in  the  shed.  Then, 
picking  up  an  iron  bar,  I  turned  back,  still  running,  to 
trail  the  old  man.  I  soon  found  his  tracks  in  the  snow, 
and  turning  a  corner  I  found  myself  face  to  face  with 
him.  He  carried  a  pickaxe,  and  stood  perfectly  mo- 
tionless. 

"Good-evening,  monsieur,"  I  said  by  way  of  be- 
ginning. 

At  that  moment  the  bell  of  the  old  cathedral  struck 
twelve.    At  the  last  stroke  Zulpick  said  sternly : 

"What  are  you  seeking  here?" 

"Just  what  you  are,"  was  my  reply. 

"What  is  your  claim  to  the  treasure  of  Gontran  the 
Miser?     Tell  me." 

"Ah,  so  you  know,  do  you?" 

"Yes.     But  what  right  have  you  to  anything  here?" 

"As  much  as  you  have." 

"With  me  it  is  very  different.  I  have  been  seeking 
my  treasure  for  fifty  years.  Now  you  have  come. 
Find  it  for  me  and  I  will  give  you  a  goodly  share." 

We  were  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  Rudulph  tower, 
where  the  old  man  had  been  trying  to  loosen  some 
stones. 

"This  is  not  the  place,"  I  reflected.  "I  am  certain 
of  that.  It  must  be  in  the  tower  of  Gontran  the 
Miser." 

"We  will  talk  of  that  tomorrow  night,"  I  said, 
realizing  that  there  was  no  entrance  to  the  Gontran 
lower  save  through  the  vault  occupied  by  Zulpick. 

"All  right,"  he  assented.  I  then  took  my  leave.  He 
followed  me  a  long  distance,  his  head  bent  as  if  in  deep 
thought. 

That  night  my  dream  returned  with  all  its  former 
vividness.  I  even  witnessed  the  burial  of  the  old 
chevalier  with  his  treasure  in  the  vault  at  the  foot  of 
the  tower.  Every  detail  of  the  ceremony  was  impressed 
upon  my  mind. 

The  next  day  I  was  devoured  with  impatience,  but  I 
had  to  wait  until  night.  It  was  10  o'clock  before  1 
could  return  to  the  tower,  where  I  found  Zulpick  await- 
ing me.  We  descended  in  silence  to  the  vault  where 
he  lived.  From  the  first  moment  all  my  doubts  disap- 
peared; I  recognized  everything,  even  the  flagstone  we 
were  to  raise  if  we  came  to  an  agreement. 

As  soon  as  we  were  seated  the  first  words  the  old 
man  spoke  were :  "The  treasure  is  mine !  And  I  am 
not  one  to  let  himself  be  robbed !  Do  you  under- 
stand?" 

"Very  well,"  I  replied,  rising  as  if  to  go;  "since  it  is 
yours,  keep  it !" 

He  jumped  up,  grasped  my  arm,  and  fairly  hissed: 

"How  much  do  you  want?" 

"I  want  half." 

"Half?    That  is  abominable.    It  is  theft!" 

"Well,  keep  it  all." 

I  started  up  the  staircase  this  time,  but  he  pulled  me 
back. 

"You  are  only  pretending.  If  you  know  so  much, 
tell  me  what  the  treasure  is  like." 

I  sat  down  again. 

"First,  there  is  a  six-pointed  gold  crown  with  four 
large  diamonds  in  each  branch." 

"Yes,  there  is  that." 

"Then  there  is  a  sword  with  a  hilt  of  gold.  And  a 
gold  cup  full  of  pearls — white,  red,  and  yellow." 

"Yes.  They  are  all  mine  and  I  want  to  see  them  once 
more.     There  are  gold  coins,  too." 

"Yes,  the  coffin  is  full  of  them." 

Upon  hearing  this  the  old  man's  face  became  fairly 
livid. 

"I  will  keep  the  gold  and  you  may  have  the  silver !" 
he  shouted. 

"There  is  no  silver.     Besides,  I  wouldn't  want  it." 

"The  treasure  is  mine,  I  say,  and  you  are  going  to 
steal  it  from  me !" 

As  he  spoke  he  reached  out  furtively  for  his  pick, 
intending  to  strike  me.  doubtless.  Fortunately,  I  was 
on  my  guard  with  my  iron  bar.     Then  I  said  sternly: 

"Father  Zulpick,  I  have  come  here  as  a  friend,  and 
you  want  to  murder  me.  Take  care.  The  slightest  at- 
tempt and  I  will  crack  your  skull." 

He  understood  that  1  was  the  stronger,  so  he  re-* 
luctantly  dropped  his  pick. 

"So  you  want  half?"  he  said  sullenly.  "Well,  I  ac- 
cept your  terms.  I  have  to.  But  if  you  steal  from 
me.  it  will  be  on  your  soul." 

"Is  it  a  bargain?" 

"I  said  I  accept." 

"Swear  it  on  this  cross,"  I  said,  taking  my  little  cross 
from  my  breast. 

"I  swear  to  let  you  have  half." 

"Very  well,  now  we  understand  each  other.  To  be- 
gin with,  the  treasure  is  here." 

"Here?    Where?"  cried  the  old  man. 

"We  must  raise  that  stone,"  I  said,  indicating  one 
of  the  flagstones,  "then  dig  under  it  until  we  come  to 


a  staircase  of  fifty  steps.    At  the  bottom  is  a  vault  and 
in  that  lies  the  treasure." 

I  was  about  to  begin  operations,  but  he  bounded  up 
and  cried: 

"1  want  to  take  up  the  stone!  /  want  to  dig  up  the 
dirt!" 

He  pried  up  the  stone  and  began  to  dig.  feverishly 
fast,  like  a  dog  digging  for  game.  Once  he  stopped, 
and  looking  up  at  me,  said: 

"This  is  my  place.  I  don't  want  to  dig  any  more 
now.     You  can  go." 

"Remember  your  oath  on  the  cross,"  I  said  coldly. 

He  began  digging  again,  saying  over  and  over: 
"You're  going  to  rob  me !  You're  a  thief !  Every- 
thing is  mine!"  and  finally  he  reached  the  first  step 
of  the  stairway.  Then  he  grew  pale  and  sank  down 
on  the  heap  of  dirt.  I  reached  for  the  pick,  but  he 
shouted : 

"Leave  it  alone !  I  must  do  it  all,  and  go  down 
ahead." 

He  began  again  with  such  force  that  he  could  scarcely 
breathe.  The  opening  grew  larger  rapidly  and  at  last 
the  earth  dropped  with  a  thud  and  the  staircase  was 
revealed. 

"It's  all  mine !"  he  cried  once  more. 

"And  mine."  I  held  the  lantern.  He  wanted  it,  so 
I  said :    "Very  well,  take  it,  and  go  down  ahead." 

The  flickering  light  cast  weird  shadows  on  the  an- 
cient arches  and  the  sound  of  our  footsteps  echoed 
lugubriously  through  the  place.  My  heart  beat  wildly. 
In  front  of  me  was  the  bent  back  and  bare  skull  of  the 
old  ropemaker.  Perhaps  in  my  place  he  would  have 
had  a  dark  temptation,  but,  thanks  to  Heaven,  no  evil 
thought  entered  my  mind. 

Reaching  the  end  of  the  stairs  and  seeing  nothing. 
Zulpick  turned  a  haggard  eye  upon  me.  He  tried  to 
speak,  but  he  could  not.  Then  I  pointed  to  a  ring  that 
ivas  fastened  in  the  middle  of  a  stone.  He  understood 
at  once,  and  leaning  over,  he  grasped  it  with  both 
hands,  pulling  violently.  He  could  not  move  it,  and  I 
said: 

"Let  me  lift  it,  Father  Zulpick.  You're  not  strong 
enough." 

He  tried  again  to  speak,  but  no  sound  came,  and  I 
noticed  that  his  lips  were  purple. 

"Sit  down  and  get  your  breath,"  I  said  soothingly. 
"I  won't  steal  your  share.    Trust  me." 

But  he  would  not.  He  bent  over  the  slab,  and  when 
I  pried  it  loose  he  tried  to  hold  it  back. 

"Take  care !     Your  hands  will  be  crushed,"  I  said. 

Useless  warning.  The  fury  of  gold  possessed  him. 
and  when  I  was  lifting  the  stone  from  its  place  I  had 
all  I  could  do  to  restrain  him  from  slipping  down 
under  it. 

Finally  the  slab  was  removed  and  I  myself  was 
dazzled  by  the  sight  that  met  our  gaze.  There  lay 
the  treasure  in  all  its  splendor!  Zulpick  seized  the 
crown  and  put  it  on  his  head.  He  then  took  the  sword 
and  the  cup  and,  standing  up  erect  before  me,  he 
said  solemnly: 

"Behold  the  Duke,  Duke  Gontran  the  Miser!" 

Then  as  I  lifted  a  corner  of  the  tapestry  that  covered 
the  coffin,  disclosing  the  mass  of  gold  pieces,  the  old 
madman  raised  the  sword  to  strike  me.  His  arm  fell 
powerless. 

A  gurgling  sound  came  from  his  throat  and  he 
dropped  down  at  my  feet.  His  lips  were  flecked  with 
foam  and  I  realized  he  was  dying  from  a  stroke  of  apo- 
plexy. The  excitement  of  the  hour  had  proven  too 
much  for  his  frail  body. 

I  was  horror-stricken,  realizing  what  it  would  mean 
if  I  were  to  be  found  there  with  the  dead  body,  I  turned 
to  flee.  Then,  remembering  the  treasure  that  I  had 
coveted  for  so  long.  I  went  back.  I  carried  Zulpick 
up  to  his  vault  and  laid  him  on  his  cot.  Then  I  pro 
ceeded  to  cover  up  all  traces  of  our  search. 

The  next  day  all  Brisach  knew  that  the  old  rope- 
maker had  died  from  a  stroke.  I  kept  at  my  work  for 
three  weeks,  then  I  bought  the  old  man's  effects  and 
moved  into  the  vault.  People  were  surprised  at  my 
having  enough  money  to  do  this,  and  it  was  rumored 
that  I  was  a  rich  man  in  disguise  who  had  done  the 
work  of  a  porter  as  a  penance. 

When,  locked  in  my  vault  at  night.  I  went  down 
again  to  look  at  my  treasure,  my  heart  was  filled  with 
gratitude  as  I  realized  that  never  again  should  I  know 
want. 

Later,  when  I  offered  a  few  hundred  of  my  gold 
pieces  to  a  banker  at  Frankfort  for  exchange,  he  mar- 
veled at  the  great  antiquity  of  the  coins,  some  of  which 
dated  back  to  the  Crusades. 

I  traveled  back  by  ship  like  a  gentleman,  instead  of 
on  foot  as  before.  Let  me  add  that  I  at  once  became 
an  object  of  great  interest  to  Fridoline,  the  inn- 
keeper's pretty  daughter. 

The  old  proverb  that  "the  coat  does  not  make  the 
man"  is  wrong.  With  my  wealth  I  was  quite  a  differ- 
ent person,  and  was  treated  accordingly,  and  when  I 
asked  my  former  employer  for  his  daughter's  hand,  in- 
stead of  turning  me  out  for  my  presumption,  as  he 
would  have  done  formerly,  he  replied: 

"You  may  have  her.  and  surely  you  do  us  a  great 
honor." 

There  was  one  condition,  however.    We  were  to  re- 
main here  at  the  Schlossgarten,  as  he  could  not  bear  to 
see  a  business   founded  by  his  grandfather 
strange  hands. — Translated  for  the     d  . 
French  of  Erekmann-Chatrian  by  H.  Twi 
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THE  LAME,  THE  HALT,  AND  THE  BLIND. 


Miss  Heynemann,  Formerly  of  San  Francisco,  Writes  Some- 
thing About  Human  War  Wreckage. 


On  the  Train  Between  London  and  Folkestone.  Decem- 
ber 13,  1915. — It  takes  resolution  these  days — as  well  as  hard 
cash — to  go  on  a  journey,  especially  when  it  involves  crossing 
the  English  Channel.  There  is  only  one  service  at  present 
open  to  civilians — Folkestone  to  Dieppe,  and  in  order  to  get 
to  France,  or  to  enter  the  war  zone,  you  have  innumerable 
difficulties  to  go  through.  In  the  first  place  you  must  be  able 
to  persuade  the  American  embassy  that  you  are  undertaking 
the  trip  on  no  idle  pretext  of  morbid  curiosity.  The  attitude 
at  the  embassy  is  formidably  stern  and  dry,  and  the  spirit  of 
adventure  is  not  encouraged.  You  next  face  the  French 
consulate,  and  finally  the  English  permit  office,  and  only 
after  having  your  double  set  of  passports,  signed  and  counter- 
signed, and  the  hideous  photographs  of  yourself  (with  which 
they  are  profusely  bespattered)  stamped  across  your  pained 
countenance,  may  you  try  to  induce  a  taxicab  driver  to  get 
you  down  to  Charing  Cross  station  before  8  in  the  morning, 
the  required  hour  before  the  train  starts — if  it  starts.  This 
morning  we  were  in  luck  and  steamed  out  promptly  enough. 
Now  we  are  puffing  slowly  across  the  river,  on  this  clear, 
freezing  morning  more  than  ever  of  the  aspect  Whistler  loved 
— pale,  gray,  mysterious — a  ghostly  barge  looming  up  and  the 
bare  trees  advancing  delicately  out  of  the  luminous  mist. 
The  sky  is  silvery  and  there  is  a  small,  cold,   red  sun. 

There  is  no  more  traveling  second  or  third  class — you  may 
be  counted  fortunate  to  secure  the  first-class  seat  you  have 
paid  for.  All  the  second  and  third-class  carriages  are 
crammed  with  soldiers  returning  after  leave,  munition 
workers,  French  sailors,  and  dock  laborers — all  on  the  way 
to  Dieppe.  Our  own  parlor-car  of  a  sort  holds  a  most 
heterogeneous  assembly — four  French  nuns,  a  number  of  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  nursing  sisters,  a  kilted  Scotch  staff  officer 
with  his  wife  and  two  small  kilted  children,  evidently  per- 
mitted to  go  as  far  as  Folkestone  to  see  him  off,  and  two  of 
our  own  fellow-countrywomen,  from  the  Middle  West  I  should 
say,  to  judge  by  their  wails  as  they  went  racing  up  and  down 
ihe  station  trying  to  find  two  seats  in  the  same  carriage.  It 
is  always  a  surprise  to  me  to  discover  that  there  are  still 
people  on  this  side  of  the  water  unable  to  resign  themselves 
to  the  trying  conditions  war  makes  inevitable. 

My  own  errand  is  in  connection  with  "California  House," 
which  is  no  longer  a  dream,  but  a  substantial  and  imposing 
reality.  We  should  have  hauled  up  our  California  flag  and 
opened  our  doors  this  week  had  I  not  been  requested  at  the 
last  moment  to  consult  the  Belgian  authorities  in  France  on 
the  best  means  by  which  to  cooperate  with  the  work  already- 
established  at  Rouen  and  Vernon.  How  simple  and  practical 
it  sounds!  After  months  of  hard  experience  I  have  learned, 
however,  that  the  only  route  by  which  we  may  proceed  to 
any  object  at  present — even  the  most  urgent,  the  most  un- 
selfish— is  the  indirect  one.  Pray  do  not  believe  that  I  write 
this  in  bitterness,  or  even  in  a  critical  spirit.  The  problems 
confronting  all  the  combatant  nations  are  so  new  and  so  in- 
tricate that  it  behooves  one  to  keep  a  very  nicely  adjusted 
mental  balance — not  to  confuse  the  lesser  with  the  greater  or 
to  conclude  that  because  the  affair  in  which  we  are  interested 
seems  of  vital  importance  it  is  not  dwarfed  immeasurably  by 
others  that  loom  up  every  day,  gigantic  and  blackly  threaten- 
ing. One  must  not  judge  abnormal  times  by  normal  stand- 
ards ;  so  we  accept  with  imperturbable  good  humor  the  re- 
strictions, the  procrastinations,  and  the  constant  changes  in 
the  regulations  affecting  our  labors,  which  at  times  threaten 
to  stultify  them.  So  I  am  armed  with  letters  to  generals 
?nd  ministers  and  heads  of  hospitals  and  schools,  and  hope 
to  return  with  clear  instructions  which  will  not  conflict  with 
English  regulations.  The  position  of  the  Belgians  is  made 
complex  by  the  fact  that  they  must  conform  to  all  French 
laws  in  France,  to  all  English  laws  in  England,  and  some- 
times  these   laws   are   in   direct   contradiction. 


Dieppe,  5  :30  p.  m. — We  arrived  at  Folkestone  in  time  and 
then  the  fun  began.  How  often  we  had  to  show  our  papers 
I  no  longer  recall,  but  finally  we  streamed  on  board  the  boat, 
a  glorious  sun  shining  down  upon  us  from  a  windy  blue  sky 
and  tempering  the  exceedingly  wintry  atmosphere.  No  Eng- 
lish soldiers  cross  on  passenger  boats — they  have  their  special 
service  to  Calais  or  Boulogne — but  we  had  Belgian  and 
French  officers  on  board  and  a  greater  number  of  civilians 
than  I  looked  for.  We  were  all  crowded  together  in  the 
small  open  deck  space,  enveloped  in  steamer  rugs,  and  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  a  wholly  involuntary  rest  cure  of  four  hours 
before  we  started.  We  cross  the  Channel  as  simply  as  we 
would  cross  the  bay  to  go  to  Oakland  or  Sausalito.  Except 
that  the  life-boats  are  swung  out  ready  for  use  and  that  life- 
belts are  stacked  on  deck  under  the  benches,  there  are  no 
evident  precautions  and  no  trace  of  nervousness  betrayed  by 
any  one.  Nevertheless,  after  the  long,  wild  crossing,  in  the 
teeth  of  the  east  wind,  one  passenger  at  least  is  free  to  con- 
fess that  the  lights  of  Dieppe  were  hailed  with  deep  relief. 
The  landing  is  again  a  matter  of  endless  formalities,  ques- 
tions, inspections,  and  finally,  of  vexation  for  me.  It  had 
been  arranged  that  I  should  go  on  to  Rouen  at  once,  but 
General  dc  Lelliers  de  Moranville  (to  give  him  his  full  title,), 
unable  to  wait,  had  departed  for  Rouen  in  his  automobile, 
and  I  had  to  follow  humbly  in  the  train.  The  train,  as  al- 
ways, is  maddeningly  casual,  and  will  start,  probably,  at  11 
at  night.  I  have  to  cross  the  cold,  wet  length  of  the  dismal 
harbor  station  from  the  main  line  to  a  smaller  station  given 
over  at  this  hour  to  a  huge  catch  of  fish,  piled  high  in  boxes, 
packages,  and  baskets,  and  smelling  to  high  heaven.  The 
station  is  filthy  and  I  am  given  the  choice  of  the  main  waiting- 
room  (with  the  fish)  and  innumerable  tired  French  piou- 
pious  lying  outstretched,  fast  asleep  like  weary  dogs,  on  the 
ground  or  on  the  benches,  or  the  first-class  waiting-room,  in 
which  the  atmosphere  is  like  that  around  some  smelting  fur- 
nace. I  stagger  forth  into  the  comparative  freshness  of  the 
fishy  air  outside,  and  having  induced  the  station-master  to 
take  charge  of  my  lonely  suitcase,  I  sally  forth  to  a  small 
hotel  on  the  quay,  burst  into  the  public  room  given  over  to 
soldiers,  and  am  firmly  but  politely  conducted  to  the  restau- 
rant, where  I  dine  in  company  with  a  great  number  of  Eng- 
lish and  a  few  French  officers,  who  are  all  as  gay  and  lively 
as  though  war  were  only  a  great  game  and  they  were  en- 
joying every  moment  of  it.  I  am  writing  now  while  the  piano 
is  being  pounded  by  a  vigorous  young  lieutenant,  and  the  hum 
of  conversation  and  shouts  of  mirthful  laughter  make  con- 
secutive thinking  impossible. 


Rouitft,  December  14th — I  strolled  back  to  my  station  at 
10  to  find  the  dog-tired  soldiers  now  as  lively  as  their  officers. 
But  how  haggard  they  look,  these  French  veterans  of  all 
ages,  with  their  faded  pale-blue  uniforms,  their  heavy,  worn 
boots  and  their  kits  all  showing  signs  of  the  hardest  service! 
But  they,  too,  are  not  at  all  inclined  to  be  sorry  for  them- 
selves Whole  families  come  down  to  see  them  off,  and  they 
iokr  till  the  train  leaves  carrying  to  the  trenches  the  grizzled 
fatrrfrs,  benevolently  smiling,  and  the  youths,  gayly  waving — 
uug  that  many  of  them  are  guiltless  even  of  the  first 
fuzzy   down  of  manhood  on   their  hard,   sunburnt   faces.     But 


the  waste  of  it!  The  horror  of  this  needless  sacrifice!  It  is 
necessary  to  remind  one's  self  of  the  horror,  for  the  nearer 
one  comes  to  it  the  iess  does  it  seem  evident. 

I  suppose  it  might  be  considered  a  matter  for  felicitations 
to  arrive  at  Rouen  at  all.  I  did  arrive  there  at  the  pleasant 
hour  of  1  in  the  morning,  and  was  glad  enough  to  be  able  to 
rouse  a  sleepy  porter  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Poste  and  to  be  given 
a  room  in  that  beehive,  where  all  the  rest  of  the  night  we 
could  hear  the  steady  tramp  of  feet  on  the  cobbled  pave- 
ments, the  steady  movements  of  departing  or  arriving  troops, 
making  a  great  and  unseemly  noise  about  it— so  it  seemed  to 
my  overtired  brain,  longing,  after  an  endless  day  in  trains 
£>nd  boats,    for  undisturbed  quiet. 

Rouen,  for  the  mement,  is  far  more  animated  than  Paris. 
Here  are  the  French  base,  the  English  base,  and  the  Belgian 
base  of  operations  for  much  of  the  business  connected  with 
the  front;  and  it  is  impossible  to  miss,  even  for  a  moment, 
all  that  military  possession  of  a  city  conveys.  English  staff 
officers  at  the  splendid  old  Hotel  de  Ville ;  soldiers  in  the 
wonderful  old  palace  behind  the  cathedral,  again  English ; 
Belgians  domiciled  in  the  great  hospitals  across  the  river, 
and  French  everywhere,  though,  curiously  enough,  less  domi- 
nant, apparently,  on  their  own  ground  than  those  hordes  of 
towering,  stalwart,  bronzed  khaki-clad  men  who  walk  like 
conquerors,  however  little  reason  they  may  have,  alas,  just 
now  for  their  quite  unconscious  pride  of  bearing.  Talk  to 
any  of  them — staff  officer  or  plain  Tommy — and  you  find  only 
a  very  simple  and  courteous  shyness,  a  rather  touching  pleas- 
ure in  giving  information,  as  though  they  are  grateful  for  the 
opportunity. 

I  should  like  to  return  here  some  day  and  explore  this  rich 
old  town,  where  you  stumble  upon  the  cathedral  with  a  shock 
of  breathless  delight — its  stony,  soaring  whiteness,  with  every- 
thing too  salient  effaced  from  its  familiar  fa?ade  by  the 
lingering  touch  of  time,  so  that  now  everything  is  subordi- 
nated to  its  expression — as  one  ceases  to  notice  the  features 
of  a  familiar  face  and  grasps  only  its  intention,  benign  or 
malevolent.  At  the  Hotel  de  Ville  one  thinks  of  the  Cloth 
Hall  at  Ypres  ;  at  the  cathedral  one  remembers  Rheims,  in  a 
kind  of  stupefaction  that  such  monumental  beauty  can  ever 
be  wantonly  destroyed!  The  total  absence  of  tourists  makes 
the  stillness  of  the  great  cathedrals  more  than  ever  impressive. 
I  go  in  every  time  I  pass,  but  I  have  never  seen  any  one  there 
except  a  few  reverent  Tommies,  staring  upward,  as  if  awe- 
struck by  the  soaring  arches  and  the  high,  subdued  light  from 
the  magnificent  windows.  Some  of  the  chapels  are  lost  in 
darkness,  some  are  dimly  alight  with  candles,  but  one  per- 
ceives always  only  the  motionless  figures  of  praying  women 
in  deep  mourning.     God  comfort  them  ! 

It  is  rather  of  hospitals  than  of  cathedrals  that  I  could  tell 
you,  of  the  way  the  humanities  keep  pace  with  the  cruelties 
and  abominations  of  war.  One  great  school  at  Rouen  is  given 
over  mainly  to  the  manufacture  of  artificial  limbs.  All  the 
best  models  are  apparently  being  supplied  by  America,  and 
this  school  is  directly  connected  with  one  of  the  huge  hos- 
pitals, so  that  no  sooner  is  a  victim  supplied  with  a  leg  or 
hand  himself,  then  he  may  turn  to  with  a  will  and  be  taught 
to  manufacture  them  for  others.  You  see  here  unfortunates 
firmly  strapped  to  supports  being  fitted  with  everything,  it 
seemed  to  me,  except  a  new  head.  Here,  too,  I  was  struck 
by  the  absence  of  all  tragic  insistence  upon  the  evils  of  war. 
In  England  I  have  never  learned  how  to  face,  without  a  pang 
of  emotion,  the  sudden  encounter  with  a  man  painfully 
crippled  or  mutilated.  Only  the  day  before  I  left  I  came 
upon  one  young  officer  walking  so  gallantly,  his  head  flung 
hack  with  so  bright  a  defiance  that  it  was  only  when  he  came 
quite  close  that  I  realized  he  was  blind  and  that  the  hand 
that  rested  so  lightly  upon  his  companion's  arm  was  his  only 
guide  in  a  world  suddenly  and  forever  darkened.  But  here, 
where  every  cheery  person  exhibits  without  a  trace  of  self- 
pity  a  distorted  limb  or  a  useless  stump  of  a  hand  or  foot, 
so  maimed  as  to  have  no  resemblance  to  its  normal  shape, 
one  grows  case-hardened,  and  for  the  first  time  I  have  under- 
stood how  it  is  possible  for  nurses  and  doctors  to  face  these 
new  accumulations  of  horror  not  only  unflinchingly,  but 
actually  with  cheerfulness.  In  one  huge  department  massage 
is  being  used  to  quite  wonderful  purpose,  and  what  would 
once  have  been  regarded  as  a  hopeless  case  is  now  cured  by 
slow,  patient,  untiring  effort.  Not  only  does  one  carry  away 
from  this  multiplicati6n  of  suffering  no  tragic  impression,  but 
actually  the  sight  of  these  gallant  men  making  an  excellent 
best  of  a  bad  job  is  positively  exhilarating.  If  one  wanted 
to  be  tiresome  and  to  point  a  moral  one  would  like  to  put  the 
question  whether  it  is  not  the  pride  of  duty  nobly  accom- 
plished, the  sustaining  thrill  of  all  genuine  self-sacrifice,  that 
upholds  these  victims — only  not  martyrs  because  they  steadily 
refuse  to  regard  themselves  as  such.  One  has  to  be  on. one's 
guard  against  all  generalizations,  all  prepossessions,  all  pre- 
conceptions ;  to  keep  an  open  mind  is  the  most  difficult  thing 
in  the  world.  Before  this  trip  I  should  have  said  that  those 
poor  men  who  have  gone  (by  way  of  quick,  merciful  death) 
were  infinitely  better  off  than  the  derelicts,  but  I  am  sure 
now  that  this  is  is  a  case  of  springing  to  a  conclusion  without 
evidence.  One  glance  at  a  hospital  ward  will  teach  more 
than  all  mere  speculation.  Theoretically  every  bed  contains 
an  unfortunate  victim,  but  you  can  not  be  really  unfortunate 
if  you  consider  yourself  "damn  lucky."  Once  the  actual 
grind  of  acute  suffering  is  over  and  you  see  sparkling  eyes  and 
laughing  mouths  in  these  thin,  pallid  faces.  "I  don't  grouse," 
one  of  them  said  to  me,  with  half  his  face  shot  away,  one  eye 
and  one  hand  gone.  He  looked  forward  to  a  mechanical 
contrivance  which  would  stand  him  instead  of  a  palate,  to 
a  new  cheek  bone,  and  best  of  all  to  one  of  those  new  Ameri- 
can hands.  "Picks  up  a  pin,"  he  told  me,  with  his  slow,  pain- 
ful enunciation  ;  and  he  winked,  this  amazing  person,  his  one 
remaining  eye !  "I'm  one  of  the  fortunate  ones,"  he  added 
fervently,  and  he  meant  it.  Both  here  at  Rouen  and  at  the 
great  school  at  Vernon  I  found  the  same  placid,  almost  proud 
acceptance  of  physical  defects.  And  is  it  so  hard  to  under- 
stand? It  rests  on  the  same  basis  as  the  small  boy's  pride 
in  his  first  black  eye.  Is  it  not  a  proof  of  courage?  It  is 
with  positive  alacrity  a  man  will  unfasten  the  leather  cuffs 
that  attaches  to  his  terribly  scarred  and  twisted  arm,  a  hand 
that  hangs  without  support,  like  a  stuffed  glove.  It  is  a  dis- 
tinction to  bear  such  scars,  and  while  the  exaltation  lasts  the 
victim  we  pity  looks  at  us  out  of  wise,  kindly  eyes  and 
smiles   in   secret   amusement. 

The  School  for  the  Disabled  is  about  seven  miles  from  the 
station,  and  we  do  those  seven  miles,  -in  default  of  other 
conveyance,  in  a  hospital  ambulance  resembling  a  very  dilapi- 
dated prairie  wagon,  such  as .  our  pioneer  fathers  used.  It 
may  be  convenient  for  the  sick,  but  for  the  well  it  requires 
acrobatic  training  to  get  into  it  without  knocking  your  hat 
or  even  your  head  off  on  the  iron  bars  that  sustain  -  the 
stretchers.  As  we  flew  over  the  impossible  road,  tossed 
about  and  grabbing  at  loose  swinging  straps,  with  such  a  din 
of  rattling  iron  that  positively  one's  brain  swam,  I  found 
breath  to  ask  the  young  doctor  whether  many  of  the  wounded 
survived  the  ordeal  in  the  ambulance.  He  informed  me  that 
of  course  for  the  wounded  the  hammocks  are  swung,  which 
Rive  more  or  less  to  every  jolt,  but  what  a  via  dolorosa  must 
it  be  nevertheless  for  the  pain-racked  men !  He  described 
the  roads  in  Flanders  as  mere  mud-bogs,  with  ruts  two  feet 
deep  and  three  across,  with  morasses  in  which  men  and 
ambulances  sink  almost  to  the  hubs,  or  where  one  side  of 
the  road  upholds  the  ambulance  the  other  wheel  may  become 


firmly  imbedded  in  an  unperceived  ditch.  All  ambulances 
look,  after  the  shortest  service,  as  though  they  had  been  bat- 
tered by  shot  or  shell,  which  they  not  infrequently  are. 

This  young  Belgian  officer  has  a  grave,  intelligent,  energetic 
personality.  During  the  long  hours  of  the  day  he  gives  me 
the  benefit  of  such  of  his  experiences  as  he  can  relate.  He 
belonged  to  a  Brussels  family  and  received  his  medical  train- 
ing in  Germany,  which  he  left  with  whole-hearted  admiration 
and  respect.  His  first  appointment  was  at  Louvain,  where  he 
met  a  Louvain  family  and  married  one  of  the  daughters.  He 
was  a  civilian  doctor,  but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he 
promptly  offered  his  services,  and  was  with  the  army  till  the 
second  battle  of  Ypres,  when  he  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner.  He  told  me  only  what  he  had  seen  with  his  own 
eyes— it  was  the  usual  harrowing  and  terrible  record  of  mur- 
der, arson,  and  pillage — or  what  he  had  himself  experienced. 
I  spare  you  all  the  details  and  give  you  only  the  bare  facts 
of  his  narrative,  which  is  interesting  because  it  is  not  all 
black  and  terrible  or  showing  his  enemy  in  a  ghastly  light. 
On  the  battlefield  at  Ypres,  standing  among  the  other 
wounded  prisoners,  he  was  sought  out  by  a  German  officer 
who  noted  his  Red  Cross  armlet  and  asked  whether  he  would 
remove  from  the  bodies  of  the  Belgian  officers  near  him  such 
valuables  as  their  families  would  be  glad  to  receive.  Wounded 
himself,  he  nevertheless  undertook  this  work,  but  after  the 
shortest  examination  returned  to  his  position  and  informed 
the  German  officer  that,  so  far  as  he  could  judge,  the  bodies 
of  these  dead  Belgians  had  been  already  stripped  of  every- 
thing of  value,  in  some  instances  even  of  their  coats  and 
boots.  It  was  after  dark  and  raining  hard,  and  the  German 
officer,  at  first  absolutely  incredulous,  deputed  two  Germans 
to  verify  the  statement.  They  returned  in  a  moment  sub- 
stantiating it.  The  German  officer,  with  a  gesture  of  horror, 
exclaimed:  "Schanderhaft .'"  The  Belgian  had  no  complaint 
of  his  treatment  as  a  prisoner  in  Germany.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  permitted  privileges  and  was  even  asked  to  go  to 
Brussels  to  join  the  military  staff  there,  as  there  was  a  dearth 
of  doctors,  but  he  refused,  as  he  was  in  duty  bound  when 
released  to  report  for  service  to  the  Belgian  medical  chief 
of  staff.  It  was  only  after  his  return  to  France  that  he  was 
able  to  discover  his  wife's  fate.  She  had  taken  refuge  with 
her  own  family  at  Louvain,  and  her  father  and  her  two 
brothers  had  been  shot,  as  usual,  before  the  eyes  of  their 
horrified  family.  The  women  were  then  allowed  to  join  the 
bands  of  refugees,  and  she  had  finally  managed  to  get  to 
Brussels  to  her  husband's  family,  where  her  child  was  born 
three  months  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  young  doc- 
tor had  never  seen  her  or  the  child  since,  and  now,  as  the 
restrictions  in  regard  to  correspondence  are  so  much  more 
severe,  is  no  longer  able  to  hear  from  them.  He  told  me 
also  of  an  incident  in  which  his  sister  figured  which  again 
shows  the  Germans  in  a  pleasanter  light.  She,  like  many 
other  Belgians,  helped  young  lads  liable  to  military  service 
over  the  Dutch  frontier,  and  also  made  herself  a  kind  of 
postman,  bringing  letters  to  and  from  Holland.  At  the  time 
of  the  inauguration  of  those  stern  preventive  measure  which 
ended,  if  they  may  be  said  to  have  ended,  with  the  execution 
of  Nurse  Cavell  and  others,  a  young  German  officer  who  had 
come  into  contact  with  this  Belgian  girl's  family  appeared 
one  night  and  warned  them  that  there  were  orders  out  for  her 
apprehension,  and  that  if  she  returned  from  Holland  she 
would  be  instantly  arrested.  Through  this  timely  notice  they 
were  able  to  convey  a  word  to  her  which  kept  her  out  of 
Belgium,  and  he  was  now  vainly  trying  to  find  a  means  to  get 
her  to  Rouen  by  way  of  England — a  task  in  which,  I  am  glad 
to  say,  I  can  easily  serve  him. 

The  school  at  Vernon  already  gives  employment  and  in- 
struction to  nearly  eight  hundred  disabled.  They  hope  finally 
to  be  able  to  employ  and  reeducate  two  thousand.  The  land 
has  been  presented  by  a  wealthy  Belgian  baron,  and  the  Bel- 
gian government,  with  such  sanction  and  aid  as  France  can 
render,  undertakes  the  remainder.  The  charming  country, 
lightly  wooded,  gives  one  no  preparation  for  the  somewhat 
bare  and  stern  plateau  on  which  the  wooden  sheds  have 
sprung  up,  with  a  certain  formal  hideousness  of  design  that 
a  little  gardening  and  tree-planting  may  afterwards  soften. 
Under  the  rain  that  soon  began  to  fall  heavily  the  immediate 
prospect  was  not  exactly  gay,  and  again  I  had  to  admire  the 
stoicism  which  could  so  cheerfully  accept  the  almost  Spartan 
simplicity  of  the  arrangements.  For  robust,  healthy  work- 
men there  would  have  been  no  hardship  in  the  established 
routine,  which  is  to  be  relaxed  as  soon  as  they  have  the 
means  and  the  time.  The  opening  of  a  huge  dining-room 
will  soon  mitigate  the  rigors  of  the  regime.  The  men  were 
fed  in  a  way  that  reminded  me  of  the  steerage  on  an  ocean 
liner.  But  these  immigrants  into  a  new  life  were  veritably 
the  lame,  the  halt,  but  not  the  blind  (they  are  taught  sepa- 
rately), and  they  came,  hopping,  hobbling,  limping  along  the 
mud-soaked  road  carrying  a  large  bowl  in  a  crutch  or  cane- 
burdened  hand,  in  which  was  dumped  a  plentiful  steaming 
portion  of  meat,  potatoes,  and  gravy,  which  they  carried  off 
and  devoured  rather  too  much  like  animals  to  quite  take  my 
fancy.  But  after  the  trenches  even  this  is  luxury,  for  the 
dormitories  are  warm.  There  are  huts  for  bathing,  and  there 
are  some  twenty-five  or  more  trades  taught,  for  nearly  all 
of  these  crippled  and  mutilated  men  must  learn  a  new  pro- 
fession in  place  of  the  one  for  which  they  have  become  un- 
fitted. Each  section  has  its  own  shed,  absolutely  up  to  date  ; 
and  already  they  are  manufacturing  for  trade  purposes  to  a 
considerable  extent.  This  is  doing  pretty  well  for  a  nation 
bankrupt  in  everything  but  indomitable  courage  and  resolu- 
tion, for  this  school  at  Vernon  was  only  begun  a  few  months 
ago.  They  teach  book-binding  and  printing,  boot-making, 
tailoring,  carpentering,  upholstery,  zinco-photogravure,  fur- 
rier's work,  horticulture,  tree  culture,  even  bird  culture.  And, 
alas,  here,  too,  we  find  an  immense  workshop  given  over  to 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  limbs. 

It  is  all  very  wonderful,  but  most  wonderful  is  the  spirit 
of  hope  and  of  heroic  submission  with  which  it  is  under- 
taken. As  the  commandant  preceded  me  into  the  room  to  indi- 
cate the  way,  those  who  could  stand  came  sharply  but  smilingly 
to  attention  ;  those  who  could  not  saluted  seated.  The  silence 
of  respect  greeted  our  entrance,  but  our  backs  were  not  turned 
before  the  lively  talk  and  jest  we  had  interrupted  broke  out 
again.  I  did  not  notice  one  sullen  face.  The  commandant 
told  me  the  wounded  soldiers  leave  England  most  unwillingly, 
and  are  morose  for  a  few  days  after  their  arrival,  but  contact 
with  their  kind,  and  the  sense  that  their  employment  may 
open  up  to  them  a  new  and  bright  future  soon  vanquishes 
their  regret  for  what  they  have  left  behind.  You  must  re- 
member that  a  very  high  percentage  of  these  victims  are  mar- 
ried men — the  Belgians  mate  early  and  have  large  families — 
but  they  submit  to  this  continued  separation  from  those  they 
hold  dear,  even  when  their  families  are  in  France  or  Eng- 
land, with  the  full  understanding  that  this  final  sacrifice  is 
demanded  of  them  not  only  for  their  own  good,  but  for  that 
of  their  country.  Their  united  efforts  may — nay  must— one 
day  restore  to  it  its  well-merited  prosperity.  The  time  grows 
long,  but  the  day  of  reunion  must  dawn.  They  have  no 
shadow  of  doubt;  even  these  ignorant,  untutored  men  have 
grasped  some  dim  inkling  of  the  truth  that  in  losing  all  but 
a  bare  corner  of  land  they  have  conquered  the  whole  world. 
And  the  humblest  of  them  gropes  out  of  darkness  towards 
the  light — that  a  Belgian  may  hold  himself  proudly  and  must 
try  to  live  up  to  his  splendid  inheritance. 

Julie  Helen  Heynemann. 


February  5,  1916. 
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A  BOOK  ABOUT  AUSTRALIA. 


Norman  Duncan  Writes  About  the  Land  and  the  People, 


We  have  been  hearing  much  of  late  about  Australia's 
commercial  development,  her  trade  possibilities,  her  pro- 
■  ductiveness,  her  promising  future.  But  those  who  look 
for  anything  of  this  sort  in  Norman  Duncan's  "Aus- 
tralian Byways"  will  be  disappointed.  There  is  no 
Chamber  of  Commerce  flavor  about  Mr.  Duncan's 
work;  Board  of  Trade  reports  have  no  place  in  his 
volume,  and  he  has  avoided  statistics.  He  has  sought 
atmosphere,  has  found  it,  and  has  interpreted  it  de- 
lightfully. Roaming  through  the  back  country  of  this 
great  commonwealth,  he  has  found  something  in  each 
day's  journeying  worth  recording.  He  has  a  happy 
knack  at  characterization,  and  has  made  very  alive  the 
pioneers  of  the  bush  and  range  with  whom  he  has 
come  in  contact.  The  book  is  rich  in  anecdote  and 
description,  done  equally  well;  for  the  author  is  a 
writer  of  unusually  discerning  mind  and  has  a  genuine 
literary  touch  in  his  interpretations.  He  has  absorbed 
the  "flavor"  of  the  boundless  places  that  he  traversed; 
has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  people  he  met,  and  has 
made  the  Antipodes  and  the  people  thereof  seem  very 
real. 

The  book  abounds  in  stories  of  frontier  life  that  are 
both  informative  and  amusing,  and  all  are  told  with 
briskness  and  skill. 

The  voyage  to  Australia  as  described  by  Mr.  Duncan 
is  full  of  color  and  humor.  One  story  which  he  re- 
counts bears  on  conditions  which  he  was  to  witness 
later : 

"A  man  who  lives  alone,"  said  the  gray  Australian  manager 
'  of  a  sheep  station,  "lives  in  singular  danger." 

We   inquired  concerning  this   aphorism. 

"Once  oh  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Victoria,"  the  gray 
manager  explained,  "I  fell  in  with  the  son  of  a  light-keeper 
who  had  trained  his  hair  to  He  in  the  form  of  a  bird's-nest." 

There  was  some  laughter. 

"It  is  perhaps  something  to  laugh  at,"  the  gray  manager 
agreed,  "but  I  assure  you  that  I  did  not  laugh  at  the  time. 
'Young  fellow,  my  lad,'  said  I,  'why  don't  you  cut  your 
hair?' 

"  'Why  should  I  ?'  said  he. 

"  'Well,  for  one  thing,'  said  I,  'it's  peculiar,  isn't  it?' 

'"  'Not  too  peculiar,'  said  he.  'It's  my  own  business,  any- 
how.' 

"  'It  may  be  your  own  business,'  said  I,  'but  I  assure  you 
'pon  my  honor,  that  I  never  before  knew  a  young  man  to 
r  tempt  the  birds  to  nest  on  his  own  head.' 

"By  Heaven,  that  pleased  him! 

"  'Don't  you  think,'  said  I,  'that  it  makes  you  rather 
ridiculous?' 

"Well,"  the  gray  manager  declared,  "he  thought  it  made 
him  interesting.  And  do  you  know" — the  gray  manager's  eyes 
now  being  wide  with  the  wonder  and  horror  of  the  thing — 
"I  couldn't  persuade  the  chap  that  it  was  at  all  out  of 
the  way  for  a  young  Anglo-Saxon  to  wear  his  hair  in  the 
fashion  of  a  bird's-nest?  The  more  I  jeered — and  the  harder 
I  scolded — the  better  pleased  he  was  with  his  invention.  He 
had  never  been  on  the  main  shore.  There  was  no  bit  or  rein 
on  his  notions :  life  at  the  lighthouse  had  given  htm  no 
standards — nothing  to  conform  to.  I  fancied,  you  know,  that 
he  was  a  bit  off.  I  wronged  him.  He  was  quite  normal. 
That  lad  went  to  school  a  pitiable  ass,  his  bird's-nest  a  per- 
fectly sleek  arrangement — but  came  back  clipped  like  a  sheep. 
And  that's  the  point  of  it,  and  the  pity  of  it:  the  crazy  di- 
rections a  healthy  man's  ideas  will  take  when  he  lives  too 
much  alone.  It's  lonely  on  the  sheep  stations  of  the  Aus- 
tralian back-blocks,  too,"  the  gray  manager  went  on,  scowling. 
"A  mob  of  human  oddities  there !  Why,  my  God !" — the 
manager's  voice  rose  to  a  queer  pitch  of  nervous  alarm — 
"anything  may  happen  to  the  man  who  lives  too  much  alone. 
I  used  to  think — back  in  the  early  days — sometimes,  you 
know — that  I  was  going  a  bit  off  myself.  It  frightened  me. 
And  I  get  in  a  blue  funk  still — when  I  recall  those  days." 

We  are  rather  apt  to  think  of  Australia  as  being 
merely  the  largest  of  the  world's  islands  and  we  forget 
that  she  is  a  continent  as  well,  whose  area  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  United  States.    Mr.  Duncan  writes: 

Hitherto  we  had  followed  the  main-traveled  road.  Lon- 
don to  the  east:  it  is  a  highway  thronged  with  merchantmen 
and  mail-boats — the  motley  and  aristocracy  of  the  sea,  surging 
west  and  east :  tramps,  pilgrim  ships,  liners,  old  wind-jammers, 
lateen  rigs,  men-o'-war.  Now  we  entered  a  long  by-path, 
like  a  wilderness  trail ;  and  we  traveled  without  company, 
meeting  none.  Colombo  to  Freemantle  of  West  Australia:  it 
is  a  nine  days'  sailing — a  blue  breezy  way  over  the  Line  and 
across  the  Trades.  Few  follow  it;  many  will.  Australia  is 
a  vast,  inviting  place:  it  measures  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  miles  more  in  area  than  the  United  States  of  America 
proper,  it  is  more  than  one-fourth  the  area  of  the  British 
Empire,  it  equals  nearly  three-fourths  the  area  of  Europe ; 
and  in  these  early  days  it  has  something  less  than  one  and 
one-half  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  And  so  wide  is  the 
land  (our  Australians  maintained) — and  so  fertile  are  the 
possibilities  of  much  of  it — and  so  profitably  does  it  stretch 
into  the  abundant  tropics — and  so  free  and  beneficent  is  the 
disposition  of  the  government — and  so  just  are  all  the  laws — 
and  so  large  is  the  aspiration  and  power  of  the  people — and 
so  determined  are  they  to  conceive  and  maintain  liberty  as 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor — that  the  overflow  will  of 
humanity  will  presently  set  toward  the  Southern  Cross  and 
occupy  all  these  waiting  acres. 

And  in  spite  of  all  this  grandeur,  Mr.  Duncan  re- 
marks : 

It  is  a  singular  thing  that  no  Englishman  will  on  this 
voyage  be  mistaken  for  an  Australian  if  he  can  help  it. 

"I  suspect  that  cockney,"  said  one. 

"Of  murder?" 

"No,"  the  Englishman  replied,  gravely  concerned,  as 
though  it  mattered  greatly  ;  "of  being  an  Australian." 

"But  he  says  he's  an  Englishman  !" 

"Ah,  well,"  he  rejoined,  cunningly,  ''they  often  do  that, 
you  know  !" 

Mr.  Duncan  describes  one  young  enthusiast  whom 
he  met,  a  youngster  who  fairly  glowed  with  excited 
anticipation  of  what  a  proper  management  of  affairs, 
a  management  of  Socialistic  type,  might  effect  in  Aus- 
tralia.   But  there  was  the  other  side,  also: 

Now,  presently  after  that,   in  a  compartment  of  the  train, 


we  encountered  an  old  codger  with  an  Australian  "bung" 
(fly-bitten)  eye  and  a  marvelously  surly  disposition  for  a 
man  of  any  age  or  condition.  He  was  hunched  in  a  corner, 
scowling  and  morose  and  scornful,  sucking  his  pipe  in  a 
temper  which  seemed  to  be  habitual,  and  biting  the  stem  as 
though  he  had  nothing  better  than  that  poor  thing  to  punish 
in  solace  of  his  mood — a  sour  old  dog  with  a  great  bush  ot 
indignant  iron-gray  whiskers.  He  had  no  prosperity  ;  he  was 
seery  and  gray  and  malcontent ;  and  as  it  turned  out  he  was 
in  boiling  dissatisfaction  with  the  government — the  damned 
meddling  government,  said  he.  Too  much  law  in  the  country, 
said  he ;  and  they  were  making  new  laws  in  Perth,  forever 
making  more  laws — pages  of  law,  books  of  law,  tons  of  law, 
miles  and  miles  of  law !  It  was  no  country  for  a  man  of 
spirit.  It  was  a  law-ridden  country.  There  was  no  free  play. 
A  man  couldn't  follow  his  fancy.  A  man  was  regulated : 
his  sitting  down  must  be  accomplished  according  to  law  ;  his 
rising  up  and  going  forth.  What  happened  to  a  man  of  spirit 
— a  man  with  the  fire  and  ingenuity  to  strike  out  for  him- 
self and  begin  to  get  along  in  the  world?  Was  he  en- 
couraged? Was  he  let  alone?  No,  sir!  The  government 
straightway  devised  a  law  to  deal  with  his  enterprise.  It  was 
meddle,  meddle,  meddle !  The  government  meddled  more 
men  into  the  poorhouse  than  it  helped  to  keep  out. 

"Do  you  reckon  ?"  he  demanded,  "that  a  bloke  can  own  a 
cow  in  this  country?" 

We  reckoned  that  a  bloke  could. 

"Naw,"   said   he. 

"Suppose,"  we  proposed,  "that  a  bloke  bought  and  paid 
for  a  cow?" 

"It  wouldn't  be  his  cow." 

"To  whom,"  we  inquired,  "would  the  cow  belong?" 

"Gov'ment." 

"But " 

"Taxes,"  he  elucidated. 

It  was  still  obscure. 

"If  I  buy  and  pay  for  a  cow,"  the  old  fellow  went  on, 
'T  have  a  right  to  think  that  that  cow  is  mine. 
And  she  ought  to  be  mine.  That's  argument.  You  can't 
dodge  it.  But  I  have  to  pay  a  license  to  the  gov'ment 
every  year  for  the  privilege  of  keeping  that  cow,  she 
isn't  mine  at  all.  Is  she  mine  when  she's  two  years 
eld?  Is  she  mine  when  she's  ten  years  old?  No,  sir;  she's 
never  mine.  That  cow  belongs  to  the  gov'ment.  I  only  rent 
her.  I  couldn't  pay  for  her  and  own  her  if  we  both  lived  to 
be  a  thousand  years  old.  I  could  milk  that  cow,  and  sell 
that  cow,  and  kill  that  cow  ;  but  that  cow  could  never,  never 
be  mine.  I'd  be  paying  for  that  cow  to  the  day  of  her  death. 
And  that's  why,"  he  added,  cunningly,  "you  don't  catch  me 
owning  no  bloody  cow  in  this  bloody  country  [" 

Beside  Australian  eucalyptus,  there  are  many  valu- 
able trees  among  her  woods — sandalwood,  rosewood, 
satin  box,  silky  oak,  pine,  and  many  others.  Mr.  Dun- 
can visited  a  timber  camp  and  tells  of  its  strangeness : 

A  group  of  tents,  pitched  for  shade,  and  open  stables, 
mere  paddocks,  was  camp  enough  for  this  benevolent  climate. 
There  were  no  log  cabins  banked  and  caulked  against  cold 
weather,  as  in  the  American  woods;  and  the  camp  differed 
more  conspicuously  in  this,  that  the  lumberjacks  kept  their 
wives  and  children  with  them,  a  school  being  provided  even 
here  for  the  brown  little  "scrubbers"  by  a  solicitous  govern- 
ment. The  horses  were  moving  out  in  a  cloud  of  sunlit  dust ; 
and  there  were  children  about,  in  easy  rags,  and  industrious 
poultry,  scratching  for  their  chicks,  and  a  cloud  and  very 
plague  of  house-flies,  and  many  great,  lean  kangaroo  dogs. 
Beyond  all  this,  in  an  open,  ragged  old  bush,  with  dust  and 
harsh  grasses  underfoot,  with  parrots  and  cockatoos  scream- 
ing and  squawking  in  the  branches,  and  flitting  brilliantly, 
too,  through  the  blue  sunlight,  the  sawyers  and  teamsters  were 
at  wcrk,  felling,  hauling,  loading,  the  heavy  operation  pro- 
ceeding, now  that  the  morning  was  well  advanced,  in  a  heat 
of  one  hundred  and  one  in  the  shade,  yet  drawing  hardly 
more  than  a  dew  of  perspiration  from  these  seasoned  laborers, 
as  we  whom  the  sun  was  bitterly  punishing  could  hardly 
credit. 

A  page  or  two  on,  Mr.  Duncan  sketches  one  pic- 
turesque characteristic  of  these  Australian  woods : 

To  this  pleasant,  drowsy  old  bush — with  its  droning  and 
sunshine  and  deep  shade  of  jarrah  and  blackbutt  and  she- 
oak,  its  swift,  flashing  color,  its  sleepy  twitter  and  shrewish 
screaming — a  host  of  fantastic  grass-trees,  everywhere  lurk- 
ing, gave  a  highly  humorous  aspect.  Blackboys,  they  were 
colloquially  called  ;  and  truly  they  were  comical  fellows,  dis- 
tinguishing the  Australian  bush  with  the  astonished  laughter 
they  could  not  fail  to  stimulate.  They  were  thick  as  a  man. 
tall  as  a  boy  or  man,  naked  as  a  cannibal,  all  growing  in  the 
infinitely  diverse  attitudes  of  men;  and  from  the  heads  of  the 
bare,  black  trunks,  completing  and  pointing  the  remarkable 
resemblance,  sprang  thick  tufts  of  grass,  like  the  wild  hair 
of  savages,  from  which  a  long  spike  protruded  in  precise 
suggestion  of  a  hall-concealed  spear.  It  seemed,  too,  that 
every  shock-headed  blackboy  of  the  bush,  in  a  paralysis  of 
rage,  suspicion,  or  amazement,  was  staring  at  us  who  traversed 
it:  dwarf  blackboys,  absurdly  corpulent  blackboys,  lean  black- 
boys,  giant  blackboys,  decrepit  blackboys,  blackboys  pompous 
and  timid  and  pious ;  toddlers,  and  saucy  youngsters,  and 
terrible  warriors :  peering  with  hostile  intent,  hiding  behind 
trees,  doubled  up  in  some  agony  of  horror,  stooping  to  escape 
observation,  heads  thrown  back  in  arrested  convulsions  of 
merriment — a  human  variety  of  emotion  and  behavior  in  the 
emergency  of  our  invasion  of  their  secluded  country. 

"There,"  the  artist  declared,  pointing  in  horror,  "are  two 
disgracefully   drunken   blackboys  !" 

It  was  sadly  true:  these  shameless  blackboys  had  their 
long-haired  heads  close  together,  in  the  manner  of  young  men 
musically  celebrating  a  victory  in  the  privacy  of  some  great 
city;  and  all  their  joints  were  loose,  and  their  hair  fallen 
over  their  eyes,  and  their  legs  were  conspicuously  weak,  and 
they  were  all  too  plainly  deriving  much-needed  support  the 
one  from  the  other. 

Mr.  Duncan  writes  of  native  sport: 

Kangaroo  are  hereabouts  hunted  for  sport — for  the  hide, 
too,  and  for  the  somewhat  unsavory  delicacy  of  the  tail, 
boiled  in  a  pot  to  make  soup  and  a  jelly.  It  is  not  an  heroic 
sport.  It  is  exhilarating,  perhaps — a  gallop  through  the  bush, 
taking  the  windfalls  in  full  career,  on  the  heels  of  a  pack  of 
kangaroo  dogs,  swift  as  greyhounds,  powerful  and  ferocious 
as  bloodhounds;  and  the  kill — the  quarry  being  a  "boomer," 
a  savage  and  desperate  "old-man"  kangaroo — provides  the 
dogs  with  some  entertaining  moments.  A  kangaroo  takes  in- 
stinctively to  water,  where,  at  bay  in  depth  enough,  he  drowns 
a  dog  in  short  order.  At  bay  in  the  bush,  upright  on  one 
hind-leg  and  the  thick  curve  of  his  tail,  his  back  against  a 
tree,  he  is  at  a  disadvantage.  But  he  is  not  defenseless.  The 
long  hoof  of  his  free  hind-leg  is  his  weapon;  and  with  this — 
having  by  good  fortune  trapped  an  unwary  antagonist  to  his 
breast  with  his  sharp-clawed  fore-legs — he  deals  a  terrible 
fashion  of  death.  In  flight,  however,  the  kangaroo  is  easy 
prey  :  a  knowing  dog  catches  him  by  the  tail,  overturns  him 
with  a  cunning  wrench,  and  takes  bis  throat  from  a  safe 
angle  before  he  can   recover. 

Notwithstanding    the    kangaroo's     popular    reputation     for 


speed,  he  is  easily  overtaken  in  the  bush  by  a  good  horse 
("they  say;  within  half  a  mile.  A  capable  kangaroo  dog — a 
lean,  swift  beast,  a  cross  between  a  greyhound  and  a  mastiff, 
bred  to  course  and  kill — soon  runs  him  to  bay.  Without  dogs 
it  is  the  custom  to  kill  with  a  cudgel.  This  is  often  accom- 
plished by  the  sportsman  from  the  back  of  his  horse.  Dis- 
mounted, however,  with  the  kangaroo  waiting  alertly  for  at- 
tack, it  is  sometimes  a  perilous  adventure  to  come  to  close 
ouarters.  A  slip — and  the  sportsman  find  himself  all  at  once 
in;  a  desperate  situation.  One  of  the  lumberjacks  with  whom 
we  rested  in  the  sh?de  of  a  blackbutt  showed  us  the  scars 
of  an  encounter.  He  had  ridden  the  kangaroo  down,  said 
be;  and,  being  in' haste  to  make  an  end  of  the  sport,  he  had 
caught  up  the  first  likely  stick  his  eye  could  discover,  and  he 
had  stepped  quickly  and  confidently  in,  and  he  had  struck 
hard  and  accurately.  And  the  next  instant,  caught  off  the 
ground,  he  was  struggling  breast  to  breast,  in  the  hug  of 
I  he  creature,  frightfully  aware  that  he  must  escape  before 
the   deadly  hind-foot  had  devastated  him. 

"My  club  broke,"  he   explained,   "and   the   boomer  got  me." 
There  were  long  scars  on  his  back  and  shoulders,  the  which 
we   were   not   very   sorry  to   see,   for  we   could   not   make   out 
why  any  man  should  wish  to  kill  a  kangaroo  for  sport. 

In  the  interior  deserts  there  are  problems  for  the  ex- 
plorer which  only  experience  can  solve: 

These  western  drylands  no  man  should  penetrate  distantly 
and  alone  who  has  not  mastered  the  last  subtleties  of  Aus- 
tralian bushcraft.  A  Canadian  woodsman  would  find  nothing 
in  his  experience  to  enlighten  him.  A  North  American  Indian 
would  perish  of  ignorance.  A  Bedouin  of  the  sandy  Arabian 
deserts  would  in  any  dire  extremity  die  helpless.  Australian 
bushcraft  is  a  craft  peculiar  to  the  Australian  bush.  It  con- 
cerns itself  less  with  killing  the  crawling  desert-bfe  for  food 
— and  schooling  a  disgusted  stomach  to  entertain  it — than 
with  divining  the  whereabouts  of  water  in  a  land  which  is  to 
the  alien  vision  as  dry  as  a  brick  in  the  sun.  A  black  tracker 
(said  our  bushman)  once  turned  in  contempt  from  the  corpse 
of  a  man  who  had  died  of  thirst.  He  had  no  pity:  he  spat  his 
abhorrence  of  the  stupidity  of  this  dead  wretch.  The  man  had 
died  within  arm's  length  of  water — the  moist  roots  of  some 
small  desert  tree.  In  the  deserts  to  the  northeast  of  us,  mid- 
continent,  when  the  sun  and  dry  winds  suck  the  moisture  from 
deep  in  the  ground  and  all  the  world  runs  dry — the  soaks  and 
gnamma-holes  and  most  secret  crevices  of  the  trees  and  rocks 
— the  aboriginals  draw  water  from  these  roots  by  cutting  them 
into  short  lengths  and  letting  them  drain  drop  by  drop  into 
a  wooden  bowl.  But  the  worst  may  come  to  the  worst:  there 
may  be  no  "water  trees"' — or  the  roots  may  shrivel  and  dry  up. 

What  then  ? 

"Ah,  well,"  said  the  bushman,  "they  do  with  what  they 
have." 

"What  have  they?" 

"Ah,  well,  they  lick  the  dew  from  the  leaves  and  grass." 

There  are  many  camels  used  in  the  dry  Australian 
interior,  and  at  first  Afghan  camel-men  were  needed  to 
care  for  them,  but  these  were  soon  out-distanced  in 
skill.    Said  an  Australian  camel-man  to  the  author : 

"They  had  a  lot  of  superstitions — like  curing  a  camel  with 
a  necklace  of  blue  beads.  And  that's  about  all.  The  govern- 
ment breeds  better  cameb  how.  That's  only  natural.  We're 
white.  I  don't  mean  to  say,  though,  that  we've  bred  the  devil 
out  of  our  camels.  My  business  is  camels,"  he  went  on,  "and 
I'm  not  ashamed  of  it.  But  sometimes  I  loose  patience  with 
the  brutes.  A  couple  of  years  ago  I  was  traveling  to  the 
north  of  this  with  a  train  of  pack-camels.  One  morning, 
when  the  camels  were  packed  I  found  that  I  had  forgotten  to 
stow  away  a  billy-can  (bushman's  tea-kettle).  When  I  picked 
that  little  billy-can  up,  and  made  for  the  nearest  camel,  mean- 
ing to  hang  it  on  his  pack,  he  began  to  bubble  and  groan,  as  if 
it  wasn't  his  billy-can,  and  he'd  be  damned  if  he'd  carry 
more  than  his  share,  and  what  did  I  mean,  anyhow,  by  pro- 
posing to  overload  a  poor  camel  that  way?  So  to  make  mat- 
ters easy  I  switched  off  to  the  next  camel.  And  he  began  to 
groan.  They  all  groaned.  The  very  sight  of  that  little  billy- 
can  made  them  rage.  Not  one  of  them  would  have  it  on 
his  back.  Well,  I  was  disgusted.  Instead  of  hanging  it  on  a 
pack,  I  mounted  by  riding-camel,  with  the  billy-can  in  my 
hands.  Lord:  how  he  bawled!  When  he  got  up  he  was 
bawling  still.  Wouldn't  move  a  step.  And  then  I  leaned  for- 
ward and  shook  that  billy-can  in  his  face.  And  that  satisfied 
him.  He  quit.  Off  he  went.  Not  a  murmur !  Why?  I 
reckon  he  thought  I  was  carrying  that  billy-can." 

Mr.  Duncan  gives  us  some  timely  information  on 
one  aspect  of  Australia's  "preparedness'* — the  military 
training  of  the  youngsters: 

It  is  an  indulgent,  happy-go-lucky  sort  of  thing,  designed 
primarily  to  be  of  physical  advantage.  When  the  lads  are 
fourteen  years  old,  a  limited  military  service  is  severely  com- 
pulsory, with  penalties  for  evasion,  and  fines  laid  upon  em- 
ployers and  parents  who  interfere,  and  thus  continues,  with 
physical  exercises,  drill,  parades,  and  rifle  practice,  for  four 
years,  whereupon  these  cadets  are  passed  into  the  citizen 
forces.  Four  whole-day  drills  are  required  each  year,  and 
twelve  hall-day  drills,  and  twenty-four  night  drills.  A  per- 
functory attendance  upon  these  grave  obligations — inapt,  sul- 
len, frivolous  behavior — counts  for  nothing  at  all.  If  the 
cadet  fails  to  be  marked  efficient  by  his  battalion  officers  he 
must  perform  his  service  all  over  again.  In  Kalgoorlie  of 
Western  Australia — a  great  dust-storm  blowing  that  night — 
we  watched  a  column  of  these  "little  conscripts"  (said  a 
scoffer)  march  past  with,  rifles  and  bugles  and  drums ;  and 
they  were  smart  to  see — brown  uniforms,  with  tricks  of 
green,  and  wide-brimmed  Australian  hats  caught  up  at  the 
side  in  the  Australian  way.  It  is  no  farcical  affair.  When 
we  were  in  the  Brisbane  of  Queensland  a  score  of  truant 
youngsters  were  packed  off  to  the  military  barracks  for  ten 
days  of  close  confinement  and  drill ;  and  away  they  went,  in  a 
big  Cape  wagon,  in  charge  of  a  sergeant-major  and  under 
escort  of  some  brilliant  artillerymen — a  melancholy  little  crew, 
these  truants,  then,  facing  ten  days  of  absence  from  home, 
with  six  days  of  drill  on  the  hot  parade-ground,  under  a 
sergeant-major  who  doubtless  knew  how  to  improve  the 
patriotism   of  small   culprits,   and   would  do    it  with   a   switch. 

Air.  Duncan  visited  the  New  Guinea  Islands  and 
Thursday  Island.  He  gives  considerable  space  to  the 
life  of  the  natives,  telling  of  the  difficulties  that  beset 
the  resident  magistrates  in  trying  to  deal  with  the 
primitive-minded  Papuans.  It  is  hard  to  make  them 
understand  that  they  shall  not  kill.  Slaying  was  their 
chief  diversion  before  the  white  man  came  messing 
into  their  affairs,  and  they  resent  interference  with  a 
custom  that  brings  amusement  and  excitement  into  their 
lives.  Killing  is  done  for  the  most  trivial  causes — or 
for  none  at  all. 

Australian   Byways.     By  Norman   Dune 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.75. 
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Women's  Problems  Solved. 
This  volume  is.  described  as  "the  story  of 
the  Woman's  Board  of  the  Panama-Pacific  In- 
ternational Exposition."  and  that  its  title  has 
been  so  infelicitously  chosen  detracts  not  at 
all  from  its  general  excellence.  The  board 
itself  was  in  existence  long  before  it  became 
a  part  of  the  Exposition  directorate,  to  which 
it  was  added  as  a  sub-committee  on  April  11, 
1912.  On  May  22,  1913,  President  Moore  in- 
vited the  Woman's  Board  to  furnish  and 
maintain  the  reception  and  entertainment  por- 
tion of  the  California  building  and  to  make  it 
their  headquarters.  This  may  be  said  to  be 
the  basis  of  activities  that  were  rapidly  and 
usefully  extended.  Perhaps  the  most  note- 
worthy of  these,  at  least  from  the  benevo- 
lent point  of  view,  was  the  Travelers'  Aid 
Work,  and  the  best  testimonial  to  the  success 
of  this  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  no  distressing  stories  of  miss- 
ing girls  and  that  even  the  most  inexperi- 
enced and  guileless  of  visitors  found  them- 
selves as  safe  in  San  Francisco  as  in  their 
own  homes.  The  author  of  this  volume  does 
well  to  give  this  department  the  place  of 
priority  and  honor.  Its  work  was  well  and 
tactfully  done,  unobtrusively  and  efficiently. 
Other  important  functions  of  the  committee 
were  in  connection  with  the  California  build- 
ing, entertainments,  exploitation,  and  the 
motherhood  monument,  and  these  are  fully  set 
forth  and  in  terse  and  direct  ways. 

An  attractive  addendum  to  the  volume  is 
devoted  to  portrait  reproductions  of  the  di- 
rectors, honorary  vice-presidents,  honorary 
members,  and  county  auxiliary  officials  of  the 
Woman's  Board.  These  portraits,  some  hun- 
dieds  in  number,  are  on  tinted  paper  and  de- 
tachable, lz  might  have  been  better  to  make 
a  limited  seiecdon,  but  at  least  we  may  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  the  publication  of  at 
least  one  Exposition  volume  containing  no 
portrait  of  M.  H.  de  Young. 

Presumably  there  will  be  other  world  expo- 
sitions, and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the 
Panama-Pacific  will  be  a  model  for  their  imi- 
tation and  emulation.  It  is  equally  safe  to 
predict  that  a  Woman's  Board  will  be  a  fea- 
ture of  all  of  them  and  that  this  substantial 
and  beautiful  volume  will  be  in  demand  as  a 
pioneer  record  of  success  that  is  not  likely  to 
be  surpassed.  And  it  may  be  said  finally  that 
the  author,  Anna  Pratt  Simpson,  has  done  her 
work  with  dignity  and  restraint  and  with 
some  literary   ability. 

Problems  Women  Solved.  By  Anna  Pratt 
Simpson.     San  Francisco:  The  Woman's  Board. 


I  ume,    and    it    is    a    history    of    extraordinary 

|  interest  and  one  that  includes  all  the  ro- 
mance and  sentiment  of  early  and  mediaeval 
Germany.  Histories  of  this  sort  are  often 
written    perfunctorily,    but    here    we    have    a 

i  piece  of  careful  and  precise  research  set  forth 
in  the  most  palatable  way. 

Chronicles    of    Three    Free    Cities:    Hamburg, 

|    Bpemen,   Ll'beck.      Bv  Wilson   King.      Illustrated. 

:   New  York:  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.;  $4  net. 


George  Herbert. 
Mr.  Palmer  reminds  us — although  no  re- 
minder was  necessary" — that  about  eight  years 
ago  he  published  a  three-volume  work  on 
George  Herbert  and  his  poems.  He  seems 
now  to  think  that  it  was  too  long,  and  here 
he  is  over-diffident.  But  he  thinks  also  that 
there  should  be  a  shorter  book  for  those  who 
wish  to  taste  rather  than  to  dine,  and  so  he 
1  gives  us  this  fine  little  book  of  some  four 
hundred  pages  in  which  he  arranges  Herbert's 
poems  into  their  proper  departments,  preceded 
by  short,  illuminating  essays.  Those  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  George  Herbert  will  find  here 
a  very  attractive  introduction  to  his  study, 
and  one  that  may  well  tempt  them  toward 
Mr.   Palmer's  larger  work. 

The  Exglish  Poems  of  George  Herbert. 
Edited  by  George  Herbert  Palmer.  Boston : 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company:  S2  net. 


Love  and  Labor. 

The  labor  question  in  England  causes  suf- 
ficient national  tension  to  warrant  writing 
books,  fictional  or  otherwise,  on  the  subject 
Hence  E.  Charles  Vivian's  "The  Young  Man 
Absalom,"  which  is  founded  on  the  labor 
question,  and  on  the  division  between  the 
standards  of  Young  and  Old  England,  has  a 
chance  of  reaching  sympathetic  readers. 

The  author  is  very  much  in  earnest,  and  is 
evidently  well  acquainted  with  both  the  Eng- 
lish manufacturing  and  laboring  classes  and 
the  questions  at  issue  between  them.  When 
he  is  in  serious  mood  he  writes  well,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  he  is  serious.  His 
attempts  to  render  dinner-party  chat,  and  the 
inevitable  persiflage  that  forms  a  part  of  it, 
are.  however,  scarcely  successful.  His  heart, 
in  fact,  is  with  the  labor  party,  and  he  is 
most  well  informed  and  at  ease  when  stating 
their  case. 

A  love  story,  the  happy  outcome  of  which 
is  dependent  upon  the  accord  of  the  two  pro- 
tagonists in  regard  to  the  great  question,  is 
told  in  a  minor  tone.  In  fact  the  author, 
while  foreseeing  a  regenerated  England  in  the 
future,  is  a  little  saddened  by  the  inevitable 
struggle  that  lies  between,  and  this  sadness  is 
reflected  on  the  pages  of  his  novel. 

The  Young  Max  Absalom.  By  E.  Charles 
Vivian.      New    York:    E.    P.    Durton   &   Co.;    $1.35 


A  Chatty  and  Entertaining  Novel. 

"Handle  with  Care"  is  a  cozy  little  novel 
without  any  pretension  whatever,  although 
characterized  by  common  sense  and  ethical 
purpose.  It  relates  the  experiences  of  a  city 
girl,  broken  down  in  health,  who,  for  pur- 
poses of  economy,  has  taken  up  her  resi- 
dence in  a  rural  community,  evidently  in  New 
England,  and  is  vastly  entertained  by  the 
rusticities  of  the  natives.  This  entertainment 
the  author  contrives  to  make  the  reader 
share. 

The  story  rambles  on  with  something  of 
the  sense  of  leisureliness  with  which  the 
heroine  enjoys  her  country  rambles,  and  the 
author  makes  no  bones  whatever  about  par- 
tially halting  the  plot  in  order  to  weave  in 
an  account  of  some  rural  institution,  or  to 
give  an  amusing  transcription  of  the  village 
chat.  The  result  is  that  there  is  a  stamp  of 
reality  given  to  the  community  described,  and 
one  would  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  artists  of  the  summer  settlement  have 
some  affiliation  with  genuine  personages. 

Sprightliness  of  style,  genuine  characteriza- 
tion, and  an  appreciation  of  rural  types  and 
rural  places,  joined  to  a  pleasant  little  love 
story,  unite  to  render  the  book  pleasant  if  not 
profound  reading. 

Haxdle  with  Care,  By  Margaret  TurnbnlL 
New  York:  Harper  &:  Brothers;  $1.35  net. 


German  Free  Cities. 
At  a  time  when  the  methods  of  government 
throughout  the  German  Empire  are  matters  of 
no  ordinary  interest  there  should  be  a  wel- 
come and  appreciation  for  this  comprehensive 
history  and  study  of  the  free  cities  of  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  and  Lubeck.  There  seem  to  be 
startling  resemblances  between  the  American 
Union  and  the  Federated  German  States.  In 
both  cases  we  have  a  number  of  sovereign 
communities,  autonomous  in  the  management 
of  their  local  affairs,  passing  their  own  laws, 
and  in  every  way  self-governing,  but  subordi- 
nating their  independence  to  the  interests  of 
the  Federal  establishment  The  differences 
i  the  respective  German  states  are 
naturally  far  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the 
American  Union,  since  in  Germany  there  are 
centuries  of  tradition,  custom,  and  sentiment 
to  control  the  state  governments,  which  there- 
fore ^  lry  widely  in  principle  and  practice. 
For  example,  the  free  cities  of  Hamburg. 
Bremen,  and  Lubeck  count  as  states  in  the 
Gen-  in  Bund,  .but  they  are  practically  repub- 

lt   .s  the  history   of  these  three   cities   that 
hor  gives  us  in  his  comprehensive  vol- 


The  Spiritual  Life. 

Annie  Lyman  Sears  is  a  pupil  of  Professor 
Rcyce,  but  the  distinguished  philosopher,  who 
writes  a  preface  for  her,  disclaims  all  share 
in  the  excellence  of  her  work.  And  certainly 
it  is  excellent.  No  other  book  of  its  kind 
shows  a  greater  scholarship  or,  far  better  still, 
a  more  sympathetic  comprehension  of  the  real 
meaning  of  religion. 

Religion,  says  Miss  Sears  in  effect,  is  an 
effort  to  conform  the  actual  with  the  ideaL 
Every  individual  possesses  a  constantly  abid- 
ing ideaL  a  sort  of  divine  picture  of  the 
latent  possibilities  in  his  own  life  and  in  the 
collective  life  of  the  nation.  This  picture  is 
therefore  a  condemnation  and  a  reproach,  and 
it  is  the  effort  to  attain  to  it  that  gives  rise 
to  the  various  phases  of  religious  life. 

Miss  Sears  gives  the  impression  of  original 
and  independent  thinking.  She  is  not  at  all 
under  the  sway  either  of  her  predecessors  or 
of  a  cold  intellectualism  that  looks  upon  re- 
ligion as  more  or  less  of  a  mental  aberration. 
This  is  shown  by  the  emphasis  that  she  places 
upon  mysticism,  which  she  regards  as  the 
search  for  the  experience  of  reality.  And  it 
may  be  said  that  the  religious  philosophy  of 
the  future  will  probably  devote  itself  more 
and  more  to  mysticism  and  constantly  less  to 
the  externalism  that  has  lamentably  and  for 
so  long  taken  its  place.  Miss  Sears  has  writ- 
ten a  book  that  may  be  confidently  recom- 
mended to  the  student  whose  quest  is  not 
purely  an  intellectual  one  and  who  wishes  for 
some  sympathetic  guidence  in  the  process  of 
becoming  and  not  merely  of  learning. 

The  Drama  ok  the  Spiritual  Life.  By  Annie 
Lyman  Sears.  New  York:  The  Mac  mill  an  Com- 
pany;  $3  net 

Briefer  Reviews. 
"Keeping  Physically  Fit"  by  William  J. 
Cromie  (the  Macmillan  Company;  $1),  con- 
tains a  series  of  physical  exercises  for  men, 
women,  and  children  based  upon  the  author's 
assertion  that  bodily  efficiency  may  be  at- 
tained and  maintained  by  devoting  eight 
minutes  a  day  to  the  proper  movements. 
These   are   fuliy  explained   and   illustrated. 

"The  Martyr's  Return,"  by  Percival  W. 
Wells  (Eartlett  Publishing  Company,  Wan- 
tagh,  New  York;  $1  net),  is  made  up  of  sup- 
posed conversations  with  the  spirit  of  Lincoln 
en  the  subject  of  preparedness.  As  it  is  only 
the  moral  and  intellectual  peer  of  Lincoln 
himself  who  would  be  qualified  for  such  a 
task,   a  status  that  we  can  not   concede  even 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  announce  that  Peter 
Clark  Macfarlane's  new  novel,  "Held  to  An- 
swer," has  aroused  more  advance  interest  in 
the  trade  than  any  novel  they  have  ever  pub- 
lished, not  even  excepting  Teffery  Farnol's 
"The  Broad  Highway,"  and  a  second  edition 
of  15,000  has  already  been  ordered. 

In  England  little  is  knowTn  of  M.  VenizeJos, 
except  his  name,  but  in  "Eleftherios  Veni- 
zelos :  His  Life  and  His  Work,"  by  Dr.  C- 
Korofilos,  is  a  full  account  of  the  life  and 
distinguished  career  of  the  prime  minister  of 
Greece  by  one  who  has  known  him  intimately 
and  traveled  with  him  abroad  on  some  of  his 
diplomatic  missions.  The  important  work  is 
published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

The  second  novel  of  the  year  from  the  Mac- 
millan Company  is  Dr.  Edwin  Herbert 
Lewis'  "Those  About  Trench."  It  opens  in 
Chicago  and  tells  the  story  of  Dr.  Isham 
Trench,  pediatrician ;  of  the  girl  he  loved 
and  of  his  friends ;  above  all  the  oddly  as- 
sorted young  students,  queer  Americans  and 
queerer  Orientals,  whom  he  gathered  about 
him.  It  takes  the  reader  from  Halsted  Street 
Chicago,  to  India,  through  Afghanistan  and 
Bokhara,  to  Tashkent  and  across  Austria 
into  the  mountains  of  Serbia. 

"The  Bottle  Fillers,"  Edward  Noble's  story 
of  the  British  merchant  marine,  which  was 
published  a  icw  weeks  ago  by  the  Houghton 
Mif3in  Company,  has  been  so  widely  ordered 
that  already  a  second  printing  is  required. 

Arthur  Bullard  calls  his  new  volume  "The 
Diplomacy  of  the  Great  War."  In  it  he 
seeks,  for  one  thing,  to  contribute  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  European  situation  by  re- 
vealing something  of  the  diplomacy  of  the 
past  few  years.  He  begins  with  a  discussion 
of  the  development  of  international  politics 
in  Europe  since  the  Congress  of  Berlin  in 
1878.  And  finally  Mr.  Bullard  takes  up  the 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  The  Macmillan  Company  is  the 
publisher. 

W.  L.  George,  wThose  new  novel,  "The 
Strangers'    Wedding,"    has    just    gone    into    a 


to  Mr.  Wells,  we  must  regard  the  book  with 
some  dislike.  If  Mr.  Wells  has  a  plea  to 
make,  why  not  make  it  in  a  direct  way  ? 
Why  drag  in  Lincoln  ? 

A  late  addition  to  the  American  Books  is 
"Socialism  in  America,"  by  John  Macy 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  $1  net).  It  is 
claimed  for  this  book  that  it  is  not  a  Come- 
to-Socialism  tract,  but  an  exposition  of  So- 
cialism as  it  now  exists  in  America.  But  it  is 
more  than  this.  It  is  a  plea  for  Socialism 
and  moreover  a  plea  that  seems  to  be  more 
than  usually  hostile  to  ethical  ideas.  For  ex- 
ample, we  are  told  that  "the  workman  in  a 
uniform,  obedient  to  the  state,  is  a  mon- 
strosity, guilty  of  a  class-suicidal  act"  Since 
all  workmen  are,  or  should  be,  obedient  to 
the  state,  like  the  rest  of  us,  the  uniform  does 
not  seem  to  matter  very  much. 

From  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  comes  a  new 
volume  on  "Consumption  and  Its  Cure  by 
Physical  Exercises,"  by  Filip  Sylvan,  M.  D. 
Something  more,  says  the  author,  is  neces- 
sary beyond  the  present  "open-air"  treatment 
in  order  really  to  cure  consumption,  and  the 
intention  of  his  work  is  to  show  that  con- 
sumption can  be  cured,  not  by  sanatorium 
treatment  alone,  "and  still  less  by  injections 
of  vaccines  made  up  from  horrible  expectora- 
tions," but  by  observance  of  natural  law  and 
by  graduated  gymnastic  exercises.  To  this 
end  he  givss  us  a  series  of  such  exercises  to 
be  carried  out  under  medical  supervision.  Dr. 
Sylvan 's  arguments  and  the  cases  that  he  cites 
are  certainly  impressive. 

Readers  of  "Land  Credits,"  by  Congressman 
Dick  T.  Morgan  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany; $1.50  net),  should  not  be  discouraged 
by  a  rather  hectic  opening  which  tells  us  that 
"The  turning  point  has  been  reached.  The 
critical  moment  has  arrived.  An  emergency 
exists.  An  exigency  confronts  the  nation." 
This  does  not  refer  to  a  foreign  invader,  but 
to  the  need  for  unified  and  centralized  insti- 
tutions authorized  to  issue  farm  mortgage 
bonds  with  equal  credit  facilities  and  uniform 
interest  charges.  It  may  be  said  that  Mr. 
Morgan  has  presented  his  case  with  admirable 
thoroughness  and  that  he  has  evidently  mas- 
tered his  topic  from  every*  point  of  view,  both 
domestic  and  foreign. 

Stories  likely  to  create  an  expectation  of 
war  are  to  be  deprecated,  not  only  because 
they  do  create  an  expectation,  but  also  be- 
cause they  can  hardly  have  the  perspective 
and  precision  of  a  military  treatise.  On  the 
other  hand  such  stories  may  be  the  only  way 
to  reach  the  popular  mind.  Certainly  the  au- 
thor of  "The  Invasion  of  America,"  Julius  W. 
Muller,  is  competent  from  the  military  point 
of  view.  He  wrote  "The  A  B  C  of  Prepared- 
ness," a  book  that  attracted  favorable  com- 
ment and  now  he  gives  us  a  fictional  sketch 
of  what  he  supposes  would  happen  if  America 
were  invaded.  At  least  it  may  be  said  that 
it  is  conspicuously  wrell  done.  The  publishers 
are  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.   ($1.25  net). 
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second  printing,  is  now  serving  his  country 
as  an  officer  in  the  ministry  of  munitions. 
He  will  not,  therefore,  be  able  to  write  an- 
other novel  until  after  the  war. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.  have  just  taken  over 
from  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  two  of  W.  L. 
George's  earlier  novels,  "The  Making  of  an 
Englishman"  and  "Until  the  Day  Breaks." 

Some  important  books  announced  for  the 
early  spring  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  are 
"The  Biography  of  Dr.  Edward  L.  Trudeau," 
a  book  of  short  stories  by  H.  G.  Dwight,  en- 
titled "Stamboul  Nights,"  and  several  prom- 
ising novels.  Mr.  Dwight  will  be  remembered 
as  the  author  of  "Constantinople,  Old  and 
New,"  which  presented  a  charming  and  un- 
usual view  of  Turkish  life. 

Margaret  Turnbull,  whose  new  novel, 
"Handle  with  Care,"  was  published  last  week. 
is  spending  the  winter  in  California.  She  has 
interrupted  her  work  as  a  novelist  in  order  to 
prepare  scenarios  for  a  well-known  motion- 
picture  company. 

George  B.  McCIellan,  author  of  "The  Heel 
of  War,"  which  was  issued  by  the  G.  W. 
Dillingham  Company  on  January  15th,  has 
spent  many  months  traveling  through  the  war- 
stricken  countries  of  Europe  that  he  might 
study  conditions  at  first  hand.  He  is  now 
professor  of  economics  in  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. 

The  Vale  University  Press  has  just  ar- 
ranged for  new  editions  of  "Gawayne  and  the 
Green  Knight,"  a  fairy  tale  "told  in  cheery 
couplets  like  those  on  which  Keats  would 
sometimes  unbend  himself* ;  and  "The  Citi- 
zen's Part  in  Government,"  by  Elihu  Root, 
which  has  been  very  justly  characterized  as 
"sane,    thoughtful,    brilliant." 

Bagdad  is  so  fast  becoming  one  of  those 
words  which  the  newspapers  keep  set  up  in 
headline  type  that  it  is  interesting  to  read 
of  the  Bagdad  which  Charles  S.  Brooks  de- 
scribes in  his  essays,  "Journeys  to  Bagdad," 
published  by  the  Yale  Press. 

The  Rev.  H.  A.  Cod}-,  the  author  of  that 
striking  novel  of  ministerial  life,  "If  Any 
Man  Sin,"  testifies  that  the  people  of  Cape 
Breton  are  very  proud  of  their  Boy  Scouts. 
"I  have  been  scoutmaster  of  my  troop  of  Boy 
Scouts,"  he  says,  "for  the  past  five  years. 
We  have  fifty  in  our  troop,  and  it  is  won- 
derful the  help  they  are  to  me.  Every  sum- 
mer I  take  a  number  of  them  to  camp  at 
Oak  Point,  where  I  have  a  cottage  and  ten 
acres  of  ground." 

George  M  Trevelyan,  author  of  "The  Life 
of  John  Bright,"  who  is  at  present  doing  Red 
Cross  work  in  Italy,  has  recently  been  deco- 
rated by  the  Italian  government  for  bravery 
under  fire. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

A  Belgian  View. 

It  will  be  years  before  the  chancellories  of 
Europe  yield  up  the  documents  necessary  for 
a  definitive  analysis  of  the  diplomatic  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  outbreak  of  the  World 
War.  The  books  written  in  the  first  months 
of  the  struggle  are  now  for  the  most  part 
thrown  into  the  discard.  After  a  year,  how- 
ever, it  is  possible  to  run  down  some  of  the 
false  statements  used  for  political  effect  and 
to  get  at  some  of  the  more  important  facts 
bearing  on  the  case. 

It  is  therefore  timely  that  a  calm  and 
scholarly  Belgian,  Emile  Waxweiler,  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Belgium  and  di- 
rector of  the  Solway  Institute  of  Sociology, 
should  have  undertaken  an  examination  of 
the  whole  case  of  Belgian  neutrality  and  en- 
deavored to  correct  the  impressions  produced 
by  the  cleverly  planned  propaganda  which 
sought  to  excuse  the  German  invasion  of  his 
country. 

His  work  is  logical  and  clear  and  has  a 
distinctly  judicial  tone.  He  is  concerned  to 
prove  that  besides  the  guaranty  of  neutrality 
that  had  been  given  by  the  powers  in  1839, 
the  Kaiser  had  within  two  years  given  the 
most  positive  assurance  that  Germany  would 
respect  it.  He  demolishes  conclusively  the 
theories  advanced  that  Belgium  had  done  any- 
thing whatever  to  invalidate  this  guaranteed 
neutrality. 

His  analysis  of  the  conversations  that  took 
place  between  Belgian  staff  officers  shows  that 
instead  of  amounting  to  the  conclusion  of  an 
alliance  or  any  other  form  of  association 
amounting  to  a  violation  of  neutrality  they 
were  simply,  steps  of  precaution  against  a  Ger- 
man attack  that  the  German  building  of 
strategic  railways  up  to  the  Belgian  frontier 
presaged,  the  fear  of  which  later  events 
proved  to  be  only  too  well  grounded. 

Even  more  conclusive  is  the  evidence  that 
he  brings  to  bear  on  the  falsity  of  the  Ger- 
man official  statements  issued  through  the 
press  to  prove  that  the  French  entered  Bel- 
gium before  her  frontier  was  violated  by  Ger- 
many ;  that  French  officers  were  in  Liege  at 
the  time  of  its  defense  ;  that  there  was  any- 
such  outbreak  of  franc-lireur  activity  as  to 
justify  the  burning  of  whole  towns  and  the 
shooting  down  of  thousands  of  civilians,  even 
if  collective  punishment  of  this  sort  were  not 
strictly  forbidden  by  the  terms  of  the  con- 
vention signed  by   Germany  herself. 

Belgium,  Neutral  and  Loyal.  By  Emile  Wax- 
weiler. New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.25 
net. 


A  German  Argument. 

Dr.  Alexander  Fuehr  undertakes  to  prove 
three  theses  in  regard  to  Belgium.  The  first 
is  that  Belgium  was  not  neutral  territory 
when  Germany  invaded  it.  The  second  is 
that  not  only  had  the  treaty  guaranteeing 
Belgium's  neutrality  been  void  for  many 
years,  but  that  it  had  been  considered  so  by 
Great  Britain.  The  third  contention  is  that 
even  if  the  treaty  had  been  in  force,  interna- 
tional law  permitted  Germany  to  invade  Bel- 
gium under  the  particular  circumstances.  His 
book  makes  a  very  interesting  study,  not  so 
much  in  the  field  of  international  law  as  in 
German  psychology. 

He  begins  his  task  with  a  historical  analysis 
of  England's  relation  to  Belgium,  asserting 
that  for  several  centuries  her  continental 
policy  had  been  concerned  with  maintaining 
the  Catholic  Netherlands,  afterwards  Belgium, 
as  a  "bridge-head"  to  secure  herself  against 
attack  from  the  Continent.  He  draws  the 
conclusion  therefore  that  England  is  not  in 
the  least  interested  in  the  independence  and 
neutrality  of  Belgium  per  se,  but  only  as  a 
means  of  self-protection.  He  then  proceeds 
to  trace  the  history  of  the  negotiations  that 
resulted  in  the  Treaty  of  1839,  showing  that 
Belgium  herself  was  opposed  to  the  neutrality 
clause  embodied  therein.  From  statements  by 
English  statesmen  he  draws  the  conclusion 
that  England  considered  the  clause  no  longer 
in  force.  He  holds  that  Belgium's  acquisition 
of  the  Congo  removed  her  from  the  category 
of  neutralized  nations.  He  accepts  without 
critical  examination  the  documents  seized  in 
Brussels  to  show  that  Belgium  herself  violated 
neutrality  by  her  negotiations  with  England. 
For  this  purpose  he  simply  takes  the  material 
handed  out  officially,  some  of  which  is  pal- 
pably forged.  Finally  he  makes  the  clain 
that  the  negotiations  with  England  not  only 
amounted  to  an  alliance,  but  that  England  in- 
tended to  invade  Germany  through  Belgium 
whether  Germany  attacked  Belgium  or  not. 

On  the  whole  Dr.  Fuehr's  boo);  |]  -  ~nin5- 
taking  work  with  a  singular  lack  of  the 
critical  faculty  and  a  tendency  to  jump  at 
conclusions  not  warranted  by  the  premises 
cited,  but  if  these  conclusions  he  accepted  he 
makes  out  a  good  case  from  the  official  Ger- 
man standpoint. 

The  Neutrality  of  Belgium.  By  Alexander 
Fuehr.     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company;  $1.30  net. 


Edwin  Lefevre,  whose  book  "Wall  Street 
Stories,'"  was  recently  published  by  the  Har- 
pers, is  an  American  citizen,  hit  he  was  born 
on  the  Isthmus,  and  served  at  one  time  as 
the  Panamanian  minister  tc  Spain. 


New  Books  Received. 

The  Fringes  of  the  Fleet.  By  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling. New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. ;  SO 
cents  net. 

A  companion  volume  to   "France  at  War." 

Socialism    in*    America.      By  John   Macy.      New 
York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  $1  net. 
A  survey  of  Socialism  as  it  exists  today. 

Held  to  Answer.      By  Peter  Clark  Macfarlanc. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

Life  and   Gabkiella.      By  Ellen   Glasgow.     New 
Ycrk:   Doubleday,    Page  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

Chinese  Art  Motives.  Interpreted  by  Wini- 
fred Reed  Tredwell.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons;   $1.75   net. 

A  handbook  for  the  amateur  and  the  student. 

The  Pioneers.  By  Katharine  Susannah  Prich- 
ard.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company; 
$1.25   net. 

A   novel. 

The  Bottle-Fillers.      By  Edward  Noble.      Bos- 
ton:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;    $1.40   net. 
A  novel. 

Fantomas.       By    Pierre    Souvestre    and    Marcel 
Allain.     New  York:  Brentano's;  $1.35  net. 
A   novel. 

The  English  Poems  of  George  Herbert.  Com- 
piled by  George  Herbert  Palmer.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton   Mifflin   Company;    $2  net. 

Newly  arranged  in  relation  to  his  life. 

The  Martyr's  Return.     By  Percival  W.  Wells. 
Wantagh:   Bartlett  Publishing  Company;   $1  net. 
Fancied  conversation  with  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  World  Decision*.  By  Robert  Herrick. 
Eoston:   Houghton  Mifflin  Company;   $1.25  net. 

The  author  describes  and  interprets  the  events 
of  the  war  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness. 

The  Boy  with  Wings.     By  Berta  Ruck.     New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 
A   novel. 

A  Pair  of  Silk  Stockings.     By  Cyril  Harcourt. 
New  York:   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 
A   novel. 

General  Piceegru's  Treason.  By  Sir  John 
Hall,  Bart.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $4 
net. 

Pages   of  French    history. 

A  Life  of   William    Shakespeare.      By    Sidney 
Lee.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
A  new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

John  Ferguson.     By  St.  John  G.  Ervine.     New 
York:   The  Macmillan   Company;    $1  net. 
A  play  in   four  acts. 

Who  Is  Insane?  By  Stephen  Smith,  A.  M., 
M.  D.,  LL.  D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;  $1.25  net. 

A  commentary  on  the  experiences  of  the  author 
as  an  official  visitor  of  the  institutions  for  the 
insane  and  the  charities  and  reformatories  of  the 
State    of    New    York. 

Keeping  Physically  Fit.  By  William  J. 
Cromie.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1 
net. 

Common-sense  exercises  for  the  family. 

The  Appeal  of  the  Picture.  By  Frederick 
Colin  Tiluey.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
$2.50   net. 

An  examination  of  the  principles  in  picture- 
making. 

Ix  Pastures  Green.  By  Peter  McArthur.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.75  net. 

An  account  of  the  author's  life  on  a  Cauadian 
farm. 

A  Short  History  of  Europe.  By  Charles  San- 
fcrd  Terry.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2 
net. 

From  the  dissolution  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire to  the  outbreak  of  the  German  war. 

The    School   of   Arms.      By    Ascott    R.    Hope. 
New  York:  E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50  net. 
Stories  of  boy  soldiers  and  sailors. 

A  Chant  of  Love  for  England  and  Other 
Poems.  By  Helen  Gray  Cone.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  &   Co.:    $1   net. 

A  book  of  verse. 

Consumption  and  Its  Cure  by  Physical  Ex- 
ercises. By  Filip  Sylvan,  M.  D.  New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

An  illustrated  handbook  for  physicians  and 
patients. 

A  City  of  the  Dawn.  By  Robert  Keable. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50  net. 

With  an  introduction  by  Arthur  Christopher 
Benson. 

The  Making  and  Breaking  of  Almansur.  By 
Clarence  M.  Cresswell.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Cw;   $1.35   net. 

\n  historical  novel. 

Master  Skylark.  By  Edgar  White  Burrill. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company;   $1  net. 

A  dramatization  from  the  story  of  the  same 
name  by  John  Bennett. 

The  Writing  on  the  Wall.  By  Eric  Fisher 
Wood.  New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1 
net. 

An  examination  of  the  military  unpreparedness 
of  the  United   States. 

Drawn  Shutters.     By  Beatrice  Redpath.     New 
York:  John  Lane    Company;    $1.25    net. 
A  book  of  verse. 

A    Painter    of    Dreams.      By    A.    M.    Stirling. 
New  York:   John  Lane  Company;  $3.50   net. 
Biographical    studies. 

Letters  of  Captain  Engflbert  Lutyens.  New 
York:   John   Lane    Company;    $3    net. 

A   volume   about    Napoleon   at    St.    Helena. 

The  American  Whitaker  Almanac  and  Ency- 
clopedia for  1916.  Edited  by  C  W.  Whitaker, 
M.  A.,  F.  S.  A.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

Indexed    facts   concerning  the  trade,    population, 


government,  and  general  statistics  of  the  United 
Slates  and  comprehensive  statistics  on  every  coun- 
try of  the  world. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Italy  in  Arms. 
Of  all  my  dreams  by  night  and  day, 

One  dream  will  evermore  return, 
The  dream  of  Italy  in  May; 

The  sky  a   brimming  azure  urn 
Where    lights   of   amber   brood    and    burn; 
The  doves  about   San   Marco's  square, 
The  swimming  Campanile  tower. 
The  giants,  hammering  out  the  hour, 
The  palaces,  the  bright  lagoons, 
The   gondolas  gliding  here   and   there 

Upon  the  tide  that  sways  and  swoons. 

The  domes  of   San  Antonio, 

Where  Padua  'mid  her  mulberry  trees 
Reclines;    Adige's   crescent   flow 

Beneath    Verona's   balconies; 

Rich  Florence  of  the  Medicis; 
Siena's    stairlike    streets    that   climb 

From    hill    to    hill;    Assisi   well 

Remembering  the  holy  spell 

Of  rapt   Saint  Francis;  with  her  crown 
Of  battlements,  embossed  by  time, 
Stern  old  Perugia  looking  down. 

Then,    mother    of    great    empires.      Rome, 

City    of    the   majestic    past, 
That  o'er  far  leagues  of  alien   foam 

The    shadow   of  her   eagles    cast, 

Imperious   still;    impending,  vast, 
The   Colosseum's   curving  line; 

Pillar  and  arch  and  colonnade; 

Saint    Peter's   consecrated    shade, 

And   Hadrian's  tomb  where   Tiber   strays; 
The  ruins  on  the  Palatine 

With  all  their  memories  of  dead  days. 

And  Naples,  with  her'  sapphire  arc 
Of  bay,  her  perfect  sweep  of  shore; 

Above  her,   like  a  demon   stark, 
The  dark  fire  mountain  evermore 
Looming   portentous,    as    of   yore; 

Fair  Capri,  with  her  cliffs  and  caves; 
Salerno  drowsing  'mid  her  vines 
And  olives,  and  the  shattered  shrines 
Of  Pactum  where  the  gray  ghosts  tread, 

And  where  the  wilding  rose  still  waves 
As  when  by  Greek  girls  garlanded. 

But  hark!     What  sound  the  ear  dismays, 

Mine  Italy,  mine  Italy? 
Thou  that  wert  wrapt  in  peace,  the  haze 

Of  loveliness  spread  over  thee! 

Yet  since  the  grapple  needs  must  be, 
I  who  have  wandered  in  the  night 

With   Dante,   Petrarch's  Laura  known, 

Seen  Vallombrosa's  groves  breeze  blown, 
Met  Angelo  and  Raphael, 
Against  iconoclastic  might 

In  this  grim  hour  must  wish  thee  well! 


A  Venetian  Sunset, 
On  the  bright  bosom  of  the  broad  lagoon 

Rocked   by  the  tide  we    lay, 
And  watched  the  fading  of  the   afternoon. 

In  golden  calm  away. 

The  water  caught  the  fair  faint  hues  of  rose, 

Then  flamed  to  ruby  fire 
That    touched    and    lingered    on    the    marble    snows 

Of  wall  and  dome  and  spire. 

A    graceful    bark,    with    saffron    sails    outflung, 

Swept  toward  the  ancient  mart, 
And  poised  a  moment,   like  a  bird,   and  hung 

Full   in  the  sunset's  heart. 

A  dull   gun  boomed,   and,    as   the   echo  ceased, 

O'er    the    low    dunes    afar, 
Lambent    and    large    from    out    the    darkened    east, 

Leaped  night's  first  star. 


Wind  of  the  Dawn. 
G  golden   wind   of  the  dawn,    with   your   savor  of 

the  sea, 
Your  voice,    like  a  cry  in  the   night,    lays  hold   of 

the  heart  of  me! 
Sings — O    the   magic  things! — sings  of  Italy! 

O   golden   wind   of  the  dawn,    with   your   savor  of 

the   sun, 
Your    voice,     like    the    sighing    of    palms,     to    my 

yearning  heart   has  won ! 
Sings — O   the  magic  things  that  I   dream   upon! 

O    golden    wind    of    the    dawn,    from    that    olden, 

golden    shore, 
May  your  voice  to  my  heart  cry  on  till  the  voyage 

of  my  life  be  o'er, 
And  then — and  then — cry  forevermore! 


The  Dance  of  the  Olives. 
When    at  noontide  up   Lake   Garda    (Bella    Garda) 
creeps   the  wind, 
Then    each    little    silvery    olive    sets    its    nimble 
leaves  to  dance; 
How    they   trip    it   and  they   skip    it   in    a   measure 
unconfined ! 
Hands    across    in    blithe    abandon,    they    retreat 
and  they  advance. 

Every   bough   on   Mount   Brione    (oh,   the  branches 
that  are  there!) 
Every    spray    where    haughty    Trcnno    looks    on 
Riva's    fruited    plain, 
How  they  amble,  how  they  gambol,  how  they  part 
and  how  they  pair, 
To    the    lisping    and    the    crisping    of    the    mur- 
murous refrain! 

I    shall    see    them    clear    in    visions    in    a    country 
far  away. 
If  I  close  my  eyes  at  noontide — all  their  waver- 
ing expanse — 
And    should    frolic    breezes    whisper    I    shall    smile 
and  I  shall  say: 
'Now  the  south  wind  creeps  up  Garda,  and   the 
olives   are   a-dance!" 
— From    "Italy    in    Arms    and    Other    Poems,"    by 
Clinton  Scollard. 


Founding  of  Guy's  Hospital. 
Guy's  Hospital,  in  London,  one  of  the 
largest  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
was  founded  by  Thomas  Guy  in  1721,  "and 
thereby  hangs  a  tale."  Guy  was  rich  and 
miserly,  and  in  middle  age  he  became  engaged 
to  marry  one  of  his  maidservants.  Prepara- 
tory to  the  wedding  he  gave  orders  for  the 
pavement  in  front  of  his  house  to  be  mended 
as  far  as  a  particular  stone,  which  he  marked. 
In  his  absence  the  maid  to  whom  he  was  en- 
gaged was  watching  the  workmen,  and 
noticing  a  broken  place  they  had  not  repaired 
she  called  their  attention  to  it.  They  replied 
that  Mr.  Guy  had  told  them  to  repair  only  so 
far.  "Well,"  said  she,  "you  mend  it,  and  tell 
him  I  told  you  to.  I  am  sure  he  will  not  be 
angry."'  But  he  was,  so  angry  that  he  broke 
the  engagement,  renounced  the  idea  of  matri- 
mony altogether,  and  resolved  to  spend  his 
fortune  in  building  a  great  hospital,  which  he 
did. 

— ♦»■ 

Louis  Joseph  Vance  works  mostly  at  night, 
He  says :  "I  use  a  typewriter — never  a  pen. 
My  stories  are  usually  plotted  out  to  the  last 
detail  before  they're  written ;  but  they  have 
a  habit  of  ignoring  the  first  plan  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  sometimes  possible  to 
use  the  same  plot  for  two  stories  that  don't 
resemble  one  another  in  the  least  when 
finished.  For  instance,  'No  Man's  Land'  and 
'Cynthia  of  the  Minute'  both  grew  from  one 
root  idea — and  I've  still  got  the  root  idea  un- 
used." 


Your 
Choice 


Of 


EIGHT 
TRAINS 
EVERY 
DAY 


To- 


Los  Angeles 


YOU    CAN    LEAVE    San 

Francisco  (Ferry  Station)  at 
4:20  p.  m.  on  the  '  San  Joaquin 
Valley  Flyer  "  ;  or  at  6  p.  m. 
on  the  "Owl  Limited" — 

DINNER  IS  SERVED  in 

Dining  Car  (also  breakfast 
next  morning)  and  you  arrive 
in  Los  Angeles  before  9 
o'clock — 

THEN,  IF  YOU  LIKE,  you 
can  be  in  San  Diego,  with 
its  Exposition,  at  12:50  same 
afternoon,  within  25  minutes 
ride  of  Tia  Juana  Race 
Track  .  . 

OR,  IF  YOU  PREFER,  you 

can  dine  leisurely  at  home 
and  take  the  Lark "  at  8 
p.  m.  from  San  Francisco 
(Third  Street  Station) — 

AFTER    BREAKFAST  in 

Dining  Car  next  morning,  you 
reach  Los  Angeles  at  9:45, 
with  a  full  day  before  you  for 
business  or  pleasure. 

++ 

IN  ADDITION,  there  are  five 
other  daily  trains,  including 
the  "Shore  Line  Limited" — 
Down  the  Coast  by  Day- 
light. 
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LA  SCALA  OPERA  COMPANY. 

A  local  journalist  who  has  been  making  in- 
vestigations has,  through  the  convincing 
agency  of  figures,  discovered  that  in  the  mat- 
ter of  theatre  attendance  San  Francisco  beats 
the  record  of  any  other  metropolis  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  good  for  grumblers 
to  know.  The  fact  that  such  large  numbers 
of  people  continue  regularly  to  attend  the 
theatre  here,  during  reputedly  hard  times,  has 
often  excited  remark.  Evidently  if  they  ab- 
stained, from  motives  of  economy,  from  other 
pleasures,  they  refused  to  cut  out  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  drama,  to  them  indispensable. 
The  markedly  long  runs  during  the  year  of  an 
unusually  large  number  of  plays,  film  and 
otherwise,  is  further  evidence  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's constant  love  for  the  theatre. 

And  it  is  so  with  music  also.  The  attend- 
ance at  the  symphony  concerts  is  amazing. 
One  is  accustomed  to  think  of  the  music  of 
symphonies  as  caviare  to  the  general.  But 
evidently  it  is  not  so  here.  If  motives  of 
curiosity  had  led  many  to  see  Alfred  Hertz, 
the  new  leader,  in  full  action  on  the  front, 
they  have  had  six  separate  opportunities  to 
gratify  them,  and  still  the  unprecedented  at- 
tendance continues.  Many  were  standing  dur- 
ing the  two  concerts  of  last  week,  and  the 
enthusiasm  over  the  Wagnerian  programme 
was  marked. 

Emilio  de  Gogorza,  at  his  second  Sunday 
concert  of  January  30th,  drew  an  attendance 
equal  in  volume  to  that  of  the  previous  Sun- 
day. And  remember  that  Gogorza  is  not  a 
McCormack,  pleasing  alike  the  sophisticated 
and  those  who  are  simpler  in  their  tastes  by 
singing  the  old  "songs  of  the  heart."  The 
Spanish  vocalist  is  a  citizen  of  the  world, 
equally  at  home  in  the  musical  lore  of  half 
a  dozen  nations.  At  his  second  concert 
Gogorza  again  sang  with  full  sympathy  and 
perfect  taste  in  four  languages.  He  gave 
operatic  arias,  simple  love  lyrics,  old  English 
ballads,  dainty  French  chansons,  bits  of 
music-drama,  showing  again  that  breadth  of 
intelligence,  that  vigorous  dramatic  instinct, 
and  that  exquisitely  sympathetic  interpreta- 
tion which  compel  the  French,  the  Italian, 
the  German,  and  those  who  speak  English  to 
enjoy  his  vocalization  with  as  rich  a  pleasure 
as  though  he  were  a  compatriot. 

And  now  at  the  Cort  comes  the  season  of 
the  La  Scala  Grand  Opera  Company.  San 
Francisco  had  to  pay  its  toll,  during  this  uni- 
versal flood-time,  by  losing  the  opening  per- 
formance of  last  Sunday  night  on  account  of 
a  washout.  As  a  result  the  first  perform- 
ance, instead  of  "Mme.  Butterfly,"  was  "La 
Boheme,"  with  Zotti  as  Mimi,  Alice  Nielsen 
having  been  marooned  in  Southern  California. 
No  announcement  having  been  made  from 
the  stage,  some  of  the  audience,  unfamiliar 
with  the  appearance  of  Nielsen,  were  puzzled 
over  the  attitude  of  those  who  had  read  in 
the  paper  of  the  enforced  substitution.  The 
audience,  which  was  of  a  pronounced  Latin 
character,  was  so  large  as  to  overflow  into 
the  lobby,  where  many  stood  during  the  en- 
tire performance.  It  was  fairly  bubbling  over 
with  anticipatory  delight  in  the  coming  feast, 
but  as  Alice  Nielsen  had  been  the  drawing 
card,  and  was  not  to  sing,  it  vigorously  pro- 
hibited its  enthusiasm  from  overflowing 
bounds.  That  is  up  to  a  certain  point,  which 
was  in  the  third  act,  I  can't  imagine  why  it 
held  out  so  long,  for  Zotti  from  the  very  first 
moment  was  a  perfect  Mimi.  We  felt  that  she 
was  the  gentle  ouvriere  when  we  heard  the 
tremulous  sweetness  of  her  voice  outside  the 
poet's  door.  When  she  entered  her  mien,  the 
deprecatory  motions  of  her  hands,  a  certain 
appealing  sweetness  about  her  characteriza- 
tion, again  made  us  lose  the  individual  in  her 
part.  And  as  she  started  so  she  remained, 
Mimi  all  through.  Everything  about  her 
seemed  to  blend  into  the  characterization  ;  her 
Latin  line  of  feature,  her  dense  dark  hair,  her 
sweet,  timid  smile,  her  very  gait — all  were 
studied  to  indicate  the  yielding  sweetness  and 
amiability  of  Rudolph's  sweetheart.  And  in 
all  this  was  not  the  element  of  chance,  for 
Zotti  is  evidently  one  of  those  instinctive 
artists  who,  in  a  dramatic  representation, 
shape  and  conform  all  exterior  manifestations 
io  fie  spirit  of  the  personage  who  is  being 
impersonated.  Her  voice,  also,  is  particularly 
suitable  to  the  part.  A  sweet,  light,  lyric  so- 
pr  no,  it  soars  high  and  clear,  full  of  the 
tt.,der  sentiment  which  characterized  gentle 
M  .ni's  dealings  with  her  poet-lover. 

It  was  in  the  "Addio"  of  the  third  act  that 


the  audience,  melted  by  the  delicate  beauty 
and  pathos  of  Zotti's  singing,  quite  forgot 
their  grouch  about  Nielsen  and  recognized 
that  they  were  passing  judgment  upon  a 
genuine  artist.  Although  the  act  was  entirely 
concluded,  and  the  leader  had  left  his  place, 
the  singers  were  called  out  again,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  the  insistent  demand  the  quartet 
was  repeated  in  its  entirety. 

The  company  is  of  a  quality  to  prove  the 
justice  of  the  claims  made  by  the  manage- 
ment. Everything  is  artistically  correct,  set- 
tings, costumes,  and  business.  There  were  no 
signs  of  haste  or  incompleteness,  and  an 
agreeable  element  in  the  performance  was  the 
success  with  which  the  atmosphere  of  un- 
modcrn  Paris  was  suggested. 

There  is  a  something  in  the  opera  of  "La 
Boheme"  which  calls  for  greater  freshness  of 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  performers  than  in 
the  more  conventional  operas.  The  perform- 
ers who  are  cast  too  much  in  a  mould  can 
damn  the  dramatic  side  of  the  opera  by  fail- 
ing to  let  their  fancy  work.  For  no  amount 
of  trained  ability  can  make  up  for  a  lack  of 
mental  response  on  the  part  of  the  per- 
formers. Those  who  saw  this  opera  here  in 
San  Francisco  in  1S98 — produced  by  the  Royal 
Italian  Company,  just  fresh  from  Mexico- 
will  not  easily  forget  the  elan  with  which  it 
went.  The  performers  enjoyed  the  freshness 
and  unconventionality  of  the  roles,  and  semi- 
Latin  San  Francisco  met  them  more  than 
half-way  in  the  delight  and  appreciation  of  its 
response.  It  was,  by  the  way,  the  first  per- 
formance of  this  opera  in  the  United  States, 
and  San  Francisco's  first  acquaintance  with 
Agostini,  the  tenor,  who  subsequently  became 
such  a  local  favorite. 

The  La  Scala  male  singers  have  plenty  of 
abandon  in  the  roles  of  the  four  Bohemians, 
and  all  are  good  actors.  The  scenes  went 
with  spirit,  especially  those  of  the  second  act, 
in  which  Musetta  has  her  innings.  Every 
voice  is  good,  that  of  Vogliotti  in  the  part 
of  Rudolph  being  characterized  by  much 
sweetness  and  the  successful  conveyance  of 
sentiment  and  romantic  charm,  while  Bar- 
tolomeo  Dadone's  Marcel  was  represented  in 
the  appropriate  spirit  of  Latin  gayety,  blended 
with  a  broad,  vigorous  flow  of  joviality  which 
matched  Dadone's  robust  baritone.  If  Mar- 
cel does  not  make  himself  beloved,  or  at  least 
enormously  liked  by  the  audience,  the  part 
has  been  a  failure;  and  on  Monday  night 
Marcel  was  embraced  in  spirit  by  his  au- 
dience. 

Lombardi  and  Silva,  both  fine  singers  and 
sympathetic  players,  were  an  integral  part  of 
the  success  made  by  the  four.  There  is  a 
certain  trait  in  the  boiled-shirt  type  of  city 
man  which  makes  him  occasionally  delight  in 
abandoning  his  formal  style  of  dressing  for 
reckless  and  somewhat  disreputable  toggery. 
The  boys  at  college  will  recognize  this,  and 
that  is  what  some  opera  singers  feel  when 
they  assume  the  roles  of  the  four  Bohemians. 
They  are  glad  to  get  away  from  the  satin- 
mantle-and-silk-tights  opera  and  feel  like  hu- 
man beings.  And  all  fou'r  of  these  men,  both 
in  acting  and  singing,  showed  this  freshness 
of  sympathy,  and  won  their  audience  accord- 
ingly. 

The  role  of  Musetta  is  a  fat  one,  and  has 
served  many  a  time  to  give  a  sprightly  second 
soprano  her  chance.  Lina  Reggiani  did  not 
rise  dramatically  to  its  full  possibilities,  but 
she  expressed  sufficiently  the  vivacity  and 
gaming  spirit  of  the  gay  little  grisette,  to 
whom  life  was  all  a  play,  and  death  and  sor- 
row something  unexpected  and  incredible. 
Her  voice  is  very  pleasing  and  she  made  the 
character  of  Musetta  a  satisfactory  foil  and 
contrast  to  that  of  Mimi. 

The  chorus,  of  course,  is  very  little  in  evi- 
dence, but  during  its  brief  appearance  in 
the  third  act  it  fell  into  the  picture  and  into 
the  spirit  of  the  music  which  expresses  so 
successfully  the  piercing  cold  of  a  snowy 
dawn  and  the  coming  and  going  of  shivering 
workers. 

"A  bad  beginning  makes  a  good  ending." 
The  wash-out  which  delayed  the  opening  of 
the  season  by  one  night  can  not  extend  ill- 
luck  beyond  that  night.  All  signs  point  to 
a  successful  season,  and  Monday  night's  per- 
formance indicates  that  they  are  artists  who 
are  going  to  make  it. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


Plenty  o?  variety,  if  not  a  particularly  lofty 
level  of  merit,  kept  the  Orpheum  patrons  on 
the  pleased  grin  this  week.  Dancing,  and 
ringing,  and  singing,  and  bouncing,  throwing, 
mimicking,  yarning,  and  fooling — that  was 
about  it. 

The  Billy  Bouncer  act  is  a  bounding  con- 
test, "protected  by  the  U.  S.  copyright  XX, 
No.  37,363."  It  was  easy  to  see  why  their 
device  was  patented.  It  really  is  what  makes 
the  show.  Just  one  whitewashed  clown 
"bobbin'  up  and  down"  on  an  outstretched  net 
is  not  enough  to  constitute  an  act.  But  in- 
vite volunteers  from  the  audience,  mix  in  the 
reel  business— if  you  can  get  it — with  the  paid 
confederate,  have  the  clown  who  bungles  and 
dares  everything,  and  who  excites  and  amuses 
the  audience  by  being  ludicrous  one  minute 
and  skirting  peril  the  next,  give  the  genuinely 


emulous  volunteer  a  chance  to  show  his  en- 
ergy and  love  of  competition,  keep  things  in 
a  iush  on  the  stage,  allow  the  audience  op- 
portunity to  give  the  glad  hand  for  their 
favorites,   and  you've  got  an  entertaining  act. 

The  boomerang  throwers  give  a  decided 
touch  of  novelty  to  the  programme,  and  their 
work,  too,  is  very  pretty.  The  boomerangs 
do  not  look  at  all  like  the  heavy,  hard-wood 
native  article  that  travelers  sometimes  keep 
among  their  curios.  They  seem  to  be  made 
of  pasteboard,  probably  as  a  means  of  re- 
assurance to  spectators  who  might  get  nervous 
if  heavier  missiles  were  circling  in  the  air 
above  their  heads.  They  are  constructed  on 
the  proper  system  of  curvatures  nevertheless, 
for  these  light-winged  missiles  fly  and  circle 
about  like  swallows.  I  should  think  students 
of  air-navigation  would  witness  this  act  with 
interest,  for  it  is  certainly  curious  to  observe 
the  unerringness  with  which  the  main  per- 
former— a  young  Englishman,  apparently — con- 
trives to  give  the  impetus  to  his  boomerangs 
that  will  guide  them  back  to  the  point  chosen. 
A  jolly  young  girl  coadjutor,  who  enters  into 
the  act  as  if  it  were  a  game,  shows  her  quick- 
ness and  nimbleness  by  gathering  in  the  re- 
turning missiles  one  by  one  as  they  wing  their 
way  obediently  to  the  desired  point. 

Charles  Sale's  "Country  School  Entertain- 
ment" was  immensely  amusing.  Everybody 
has  been  to  school,  and  the  genus  school-child, 
city  or  country,  is  recognizable  by  all.  The 
school-teacher,  the  pedagogical  school  trustee, 
and  the  old  hayseed  with  his  musical  contri- 
bution to  the  programme  were  broadly  bur- 
lesqued and  thoroughly  enjoyed.  But  even 
through  the  burlesque  of  the  urchins,  with 
their  eyes  staring  with  terror,  we  recognized 
prim  Percy  Good,  flouncing  Edna  Curl,  Pete 
Huskey,  whose  appearance  was  all  too  short, 
and  Mary  Spring,  the  ugly  little  redhead  who 
had  a  general  idea  that  her  presence  was  im- 
portant to  the  universe.  Mr.  Sale  entered  so 
thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  that 
when  he  shed  the  wig  and  whiskers  of  his 
last  impei"so  nation,  and  showed  his  own  quiet, 
calm  face  snd  steady  eyes,  one  sustained  a 
momentary  shock,  as  if  witnessing  two  per- 
sonalities enshrined  in  one  body. 

"Youth"  is  a  rather  raw  playlet,  and  so  is 
the  playing  of  the  company.  But  any  au- 
dience loves  to  see  ugly  ducklings  transformed 
into  swans  and  Puritanism  break  its  bonds 
and  develop  into  sportyism.  There  was  the 
appeal  of  the  playlet.  Mrs.  Gene  Hughes  has 
the  aplomb"  of  an  old  favorite,  but  it  can  not 
be  said  that  the  rest  of  the  company  have 
much  to  show  except  the  requisite  amount  of 
good  looks  on  the  part  of  the  ladies,  and,  it 
must  also  be  said,  far  too  much  self-con- 
sciousness when  the  chrysalis  was  rent  in 
twain  and  the  pretty  butterfly  fluttered  into 
view. 

Frank  Fogarty.  richly  dowered  with  the 
Irish  brogue  and  the  Hibernian  wink,  regaled 
the  audience  with  a  long  string  of  funny 
yarns,  and  the  invariable  "Well,  now!"  was 
always  uttered  to  the  accompaniment  of  ap- 
plause  and  laughter. 

William  Rock  with  Frances  White,  his  new 
and  youthful  partner,  repeated  some  rather 
ancient  stuff  with  which  we  have  become  fa- 
miliar in  the  past.  But  he  knows  what  he  is 
about,  does  William,  and  is  not  presuming 
too  much  on  his  popularity.  His  rather  hard 
expression  and  personality  do  not  show  any 
particular  ductility  when  he  tries  to  slip  into 
different  characters,  but  the  nimbleness  of  his 
tongue  and  legs  merits  no  reproach,  and  he 
is  also  a  teacher  of  parts.  Frances  White 
dances  even  better  than  she  did  in  "So  Long 
Letty."  In  the  aged  "Kiss-a  papa"  scene  the 
young  lady  again  showed  how  aptly  she  had 
profited  by  the  instructions  of  her  tutor.     The 


scene  is  one  of  those  meaningful-meaningless 
bits  that  fly  by  like  a  fluff  of  thistledown,  but 
:n  the  flying  we  recognize  the  cleverness  of  the 
performers,  how  Frenchful  are  the  intona- 
tions of  the  pair  in  their  improvised  gibberish 
set  off  with  a  few  French  phrases,  and  what 
a  saucy  little  French  cocotte  Frances  White 
made  of  herself  in  the  scene.  Youthful  as  is 
her  countenance,  Frances  White  has  the  mien 
of  one  tasting  life  to  the  full.  Almost  too 
consciously  she  carries  the  assured  air  of  the 
woman,  only  a  girl  in  years,  who  has  learned 
her  power.  Some  women,  even  with  beauty 
and  charm,  never  learn  it.  But  little  Miss 
White,  with  her  youth,  her  dainty  contours, 
her  chic  costumes,  her  manifest  delight  in  the 
fact  that  the  world  is  her  oyster,  her  tooth- 
some oyster,  over  which  she  is  just  opening 
a  pair  of  anticipatory  jaws,  is  a  figure  that 
catches  the  eye  and  holds  the  enamored  atten- 
tion of  admiring  women  as  well  as  men,  and 
well  she  knows  it.  She  is,  as  I  have  said, 
teachable,  and  does  everything  well,  even  the 
long  flower  recitation,  in  which  she  does  not 
at  all  suggest  being  "only  a  little  daisy,  lift- 
ing up  its  golden  heart  to  God." 

That  quotation  would  better  apply  to  the 
dear  little  violinist,  simple,  sweet,  and  whole- 
some ;  pretty  without  make-up,  genuine,  in 
fact,  both  in  talent  and  personality.  She  is 
billed  simply  "Marie  Bishop,  violinist,"  and 
proves  her  claim  by  the  skill  of  her  bowing. 
I  think,  though,  she  ought  to  have  her  num- 
bers named,  for  an  audience  likes  that,  and 
often  needs  it.  She  has  not,  as  yet,  developed 
emotional  depth,  but  she  has  sweetness  of 
tone,  fluency,  and  skill,  and  in  the  familiar 
old  negro  melody  she  gave  it  a  sweetly  sing- 
ing, mysteriously  human  tone  that  reached  the 
sensibilities  appealingly. 

James  Tooney  and  Annette  Norman  were 
the  comedy-aud- dance  pair.  Annette  is  ex- 
pert at  laughter,  and  her  long-legged  partner 
made  good  his  claim  that  he  could  do  gro- 
tesque dancing.  Mr.  Tooney  emphasizes  his 
length  and  slenderness  by  his  grasshopper 
style  of  costume,  and  Annette  Norman  sup- 
plements his  performance  with,  perhaps,  a 
rather  fatiguing  amount  of  laughter.  Their 
comedy,  which  aims  to  be  of  the  gayly,  lightly, 
absurdly,  but  deliciously  idiotic  type,  verges 
rather  closely  on  the  maudlin,  but  they  con- 
trived, nevertheless,  to  catch  the  favor  of  the 
audience. 

One  of  the  most  successful  numbers  was 
"Ralph  Dunbar's  singing  bell-ringers,"  a 
troupe  of  five  young  men  who,  standing  be- 
fore a  table  on  which  are  ranged  rows  of 
bells,  gave  exhibitions  of  melodious  bell- 
ringing,  interspersed  with  singing.  The  sweet 
singing  of  Lloyd  Garrett,  the  boy  soprano,  is 
the  especial  feature,  but  the  troupe  as  a 
whole  consists  of  particularly  sweet-voiced 
singers,  who  make  a  point  of  sentimentalizing 
everything  they  touch,  to  the  intense  satisfac- 
tion of  the  audience.  There  is  no  attempt  at 
comedy,  the  young  men  taking  their  work  in 
a  spirit  of  devoutness.  They  are,  except  for 
a  certain  suggestion  of  femininity  all  along 
the  line,  a  nice-looking  lot  of  boys.  I  won- 
dered and  puzzled  over  that  impression.  It 
was  particularly  noticeable  in  Lloyd  Garrett, 
the  boy  soprano,  who  I  really  thought  for  a 
moment  was  a  pretty  girl  dressed  up  as  a  boy. 
For  he  Is  startingly,  dismayingly  pretty,  and 
the  sweetness  of  his  silvery  clear  voice  is  in 
line  with  the  delicacy  and  refinement  of  his 
features.  After  his  voice  goes,  if  go  it  does — 
and  they  say  these  boy  sopranos  often  sing 
their  swan  song  with  the  changing  of  the 
voice — I  can  think  of  nothing  more  appro- 
priate for  this  pretty  and  refined  boy  than  the 
post  of  angel-faced  curate  in  an  English  ca- 
thedral town. 

Josephine   Hart    Phelfs. 
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— a  fast  Santa  Fe  train  furnishing  the  only  through 
sleeper  service  to 

San  Diego 

—goes  via  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  Los  Angeles 

— daily  from  here  4:00  p.  m. 

The  Buffet-Library  car,  the  Pullman  sleepers  and 
the  Observation  sleeper  are  all  of  the  latest  Pull- 
man pattern — and  Santa  Fe  employes  enjoy  a 
national  reputation  for  courtesy. 

When  you  go  to  Southern  California  take  this 
superior  train. 
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"Motherhood"  Coming  to  the  Columbia. 

Are  sex  questions  fitting  subjects  to  be  dis- 
cussed upon  the  stage  and  should  they  be  per- 
mitted? Once  again  has  this  subject  caused 
considerable  comment  by  the  recent  produc- 
tion in  Los  Angeles  of  a  sex-drama  entitled 
"Motherhood, "  written  by  Lillian  Langdon 
and  Charles  Bolles,  and  sides  have  been  taken 
by  the  critics,  the  clergy,  and  by  the  public. 
"Motherhood"  deals  with  the  rights  of  chil- 
dren born  out  of  wedlock  to  be  fully  recog- 
nized by  the  law,  and  the  authors  claim  that 
gross  injustice  is  done  to  these  illegitimate 
children  because  their  parents  have  not  ful- 
filled the  laws  ot  man.  They  assert  that  the 
laws  of  nature  are  supreme  to  the  laws  of 
man  and  that  motherhood  is  sacred  alike  to 
the  pure  and  impure,  the  chaste  and  the  un- 
chaste, the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  that  it  is 
bigotry  and  prudishness  that  prohibit  the 
frank  discussion  of  these  subjects  and  the  real 
sacredness  of  motherhood. 

The  authors  of  "Motherhood"  quote  the 
laws  of  Norway,  by  which  the  children  born 
out  of  wedlock  are  given  equal  rights  with 
those  whose  parents  have  legally  married,  and 
they  claim  that  the  stage  is  the  proper  place 
to  frankly  discuss  sex  subjects  which  prudery 
has  always  kept  in  the  background. 

There  are  only  five  speaking  characters  in 
the  drama,  the  principal  roles  being  portrayed 
by  Blanche  Hall,  formerly  one  of  the  stars  in 
"Peg  o"  My  Heart,"  and  by  Jack  Bryce,  both 
artists  earning  unstinted  praise  for  their 
clever  rendition  of  most  difficult  stage  crea- 
tions. The  balance  of  the  players  are  care- 
fully selected  for  especial  fitness,  and  the  en- 
tire production  has  been  made  under  the  di- 
rection of  Fred  J.  Butler,  who  is  well  known 
as  a  master  of  stagecraft  to  theatre-goers  in 
this  city. 

"Motherhood"  will  be  presented  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre,  commencing  with  next  Mon- 
day evening,  with  matinees  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday,  and  the  popular  scale  of  one  dollar 
prices  will  prevail  during  the  engagement,  this 
being  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre  that  a  dramatic  attraction  has 
been  given  at  these  prices. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

Bessie  Clayton,  the  American  premiere 
danscuse,  and  claimed  to  be  the  world's  great- 
est toe  dancer,  will  head  a  new  show  next 
week  at  the  Orpheum.  She  will  be  supported 
b>  Lester  Sheehan  and  the  famous  Clayton 
Sextet,  in  "The  Dances  of  Yesterday,  Today, 
and  Tomorrow."  It  was  while  all  Paris  was 
talking  about  her  at  the  Olympic  Theatre  that 
the  government  commission  operating  the 
Lyric  le  Gaite  in  that  city  made  Miss  Clayton 
such  a  flattering  offer  that  she  made  a  con- 
tract with  the  French  government  for  a  term 
of  three  years. 

"The  Bachelor  Dinner,"  which  will  be  per- 
formed by  Jack  Henry,  Rose  Gardner,  Joseph 
B.  Roberts,  and  a  company  of  thirteen,  is  a 
screaming  musical  comedy  written  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  vaudeville.  A.  Sey- 
mour Brown,  the  composer  of  "Jungletown" 
and  other  popular  songs,  is  responsible  for  the 
book,  lyrics,  and  music. 

John  R,  Gordon,  a  sterling  actor  who  has 
recently  been  recruited  from  the  legitimate 
stage,  will  appear  in  his  own  playlet,  "Knight 
and  Day,"  which  is  entirely  novel  in  its  plot 
and  construction.  He  will  be  supported  by 
that  clever  comedienne,  Lilith  Belmont,  and  a 
good  company. 

Eddie  Cantor  and  Al  Lee,  among  the  best 
and  most  popular  entertainers  in  vaudeville, 
will  furnish  a  lively  and  enjoyable  act. 

Mang  and  Snyder  introduce  a  number  of 
novel  and  hazardous  acrobatic  feats,  which 
are  so  rapidly  and  efficiently  performed  as  to 
compel  the  appreciation  of  their  audience. 

Billy  McDermott,  who  bills  himself  as  "the 
Only  Survivor  of  Coxey's  Army,"  is  a  tramp 
comedian  with  a  most  diverting  monologue. 

Major  Mack  Rhoades,  the  boy  violinist,  pos- 
sesses wonderful  technic.  He  took  up  the 
study  of  music  when  only  four  years  old,  be- 
ginning with  the  piano,  but  because  his  hands 
were  too  small  to  reach  an  octave  he  changed 
to  the  violin. 

The  only  holdover  will  be  Frank  Fogarty, 
"the   Dublin   Minstrel." 

As  a  finale  the  sixth  installment  of  the 
"Uncle  Sam  at  Work"  motion  picture,  secured 
exclusively  for  the  Orpheum  Circuit,  entitled 
"Saving  Wealth  and  Building  Health,"  will 
be  exhibited.  

Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 
Kerr  Haveman's  wild  animals,  consisting  of 
untamed  lions,  leopards,  tigers,  and  a  herd  of 
hyenas,  will  be  one  of  the   strongest   features 
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on    a    bill    that    is    said    to    surpass    any    show 

that  has  been  seen  at  the  Pantages  in  months. 

Haveman   is   a   German  who   has  seen  service 

with  several  of  the  most  intrepid  travelers  in 

the    jungles    and    forests    of    Africa,    hunting 

and    capturing    wild    animals    for    circus    and 

zoological    purposes.      The    collection    of    ani- 

I  mals   which   he   has   placed    in    vaudeville    has 

been  trained  by  Haveman,  who  has  the  most 

;  wonderful   control   of  the   beasts.      As   an   in- 

I  stance  Haveman  places  his  head  between  the 

|  jaws  of  a  big  tawny-maned  lion  and  the  king 

I  of    the    forest    holds    this    posture    for    a    full 

I  minute. 

Bertha  Gardener,  an  operatic  singer,  who 
|  was  studying  in  Paris  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  is  the  special  feature  of  the  new  show. 
Miss  Gardener  served  in  the  French  trenches 
for  a  year  as  a  volunteer  nurse.  Her  home 
is  in  Seattle,  and  she  is  making  a  brief  tour 
of  the  Coast  cities  preparatory  to  returning 
to  New  York  to  continue  her  studies. 

"A  Revue  of  1915-1916"  will  be  presented 
by  Roberts,  Stuart,  and  Roberts,  who  carry 
special  scenery  for  their  specialties,  which 
consists  of  character  songs  and  intricate 
dances. 

Lewis,  Belmont,  and  Lewis  have  a  fetching 
little  playlet  with  an  interlude  of  popular 
ballads  and  fast  comedy. 

The  Heuman  Trio  are  trick  cyclists  who  in- 
troduce a  whirlwind  game  of  basketball  while 
riding  their  wheels. 

"Just  an  American  Girl"  is  Ray  Lawrence, 
a  dashing  young  chap  who  impersonates  mu- 
sical-comedy  stars. 

The  eighth  episode  of  "The  Red  Circle" 
shows  further  entanglements  of  the  mysteri- 
ous criminal  brand.  The  serial  is  one  of  the 
best  that  the  Pathe  Company  has  released. 


"The  Only  Girl"  Coming  to  the  Cort. 
"The  Only  Girl,"  which  has  been  the  reign- 
ing musical-comedy  success  of  New  York 
during  the  past  season,  holding  forth  at  the 
Lyric  Theatre  for  a  full  year,  is  due  at  the 
Cort  Theatre  on  Sunday,  February  13th, 
where  it  will  dispense  merriment  for  a  brief 
engagement.  "The  Only  Girl"  is  indebted  to 
Henry  Blossom  for  its  libretto,  which  is  said 
to  be  plausible  and  funny,  and  to  Victor  Her- 
bert for  its  melodies,  which  are  said  to  rep- 
resent Victor  Herbert  at  his  best,  and  Victor 
Herbert's   best   is  America's   light   opera  best. 


The  final  performances  of  the  amusing  com- 
edy, "It  Pays  to  Advertise,"  will  be  given  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre  this  Saturday  afternoon 
and  night  and  Sunday  night.  The  piece  has 
had  a  great  vogue  during  the  past  two  weeks. 


THE  MUSIC  SEASON. 

Mies  Fay  to  Sing  with  Orchestra. 

With  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  as  soloist  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  Alfred  Hertz 
conductor,  will  give  the  fifth  pair  of  sym- 
phony concerts  of  the  current  season  at  the 
Cort  Theatre,  Friday  afternoon,  February  4th, 
at  3  o'clock,  and  Sunday  afternoon,  February 
6th,    at   2:30   o'clock. 

Programmed  is  the  Symphony  No.  2,  D 
major,  op.  36,  of  Beethoven;  the  Concerto  in 
D  minor  for  pianoforte  (K.456)  of  Mozart; 
Concert  Piece  in  F  minor  for  pianoforte  and 
orchestra,  op.  19,  of  Weber,  and  the  sym- 
phonic poem  "Vltava"  (The  Moldau)  of 
Smetana. 

For  the  sixth  pair  of  symphony  concerts 
the  programme  will  have  the  assistance  of 
Maude  Fay,  soprano  of  the  Royal  Opera 
House  at  Munich.  Miss  Fay  is  a  California 
girl.  Mr.  Hertz  and  Miss  Fay  are  in  tele- 
graphic communication,  and  it  is  expected 
that  one  of  Miss  Fay's  numbers  will  be  the 
great  scene  and  aria,  "Ocean  !  Thou  Mighty 
Monster  V  from  Weber's  opera,  "Oberon." 

Due  to  Miss  Fay's  appearance  here  the  ap- 
pearance of  Mr.  Horace  Britt,  principal 
'cellist  of  the  orchetra,  will  be  postponed  until 
the  concerts  of  Friday  afternoon,  February 
25th,  and  Sunday  afternon,  February  27th. 

Tickets  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  pairs  of  con- 
certs will  be  on  sale  daily  at  the  box-offices 
of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.  and  Kohler  &  Chase, 
except  on  days  of  concerts,  when  after  1  p. 
m.  on  Friday  and  10  a.  m.  on  Sunday  the 
tickets  will  be  on  sale  at  the  box-office  of  the 
Cort  Theatre.  

Grand  Opera  at  the  Cort  Theatre. 

Sunday  night,  February  6th,  marks  the  start 
of  the  second  and  final  week  of  grand  opera 
at  the  Cort  Theatre,  where  La  Scala  Grand 
Opera  Company  has  been  holding  forth  with 
tremendous  success.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  organization  has  made  a  finer 
impression  than  any  company  that  has  ever 
been  offered  here  at  a  popular  scale  of 
prices. 

Alice  Nielsen  and  Alice  Gentle  were  well 
known  in  advance  of  the  coming  of  La  Scala 
Grand  Opera  Company,  but  Rosina  Zotti,  Giu- 
seppe Corallo,  Claude  Albright,  Giuseppe  Vog- 
liotti,  Lina  Reggiani,  and  other  songbirds  had 
their  local  reputations  to  make.  Individually 
and  collectively  they  have  delighted  music 
lovers. 

The  repertory  for  the  second  and  final  week 


is  a  very  attractive  one :  Sunday,  "Lucia," 
with  Reggiani  ;  Monday,  "La  Bohcme,"  with 
Nielsen;  Tuesday,  "La  Tosca,"  with  Gentle; 
Wednesday  matinee,  "II  Trovatore-,"  with 
Zctti  and  Albright ;  Wednesday  night,  "Love 
Tales  of  Hoffman,"  with  Nielsen ;  Thursday 
(double  bill),  "The  Secret  of  Suzanne,"  with 
Nielsen,  and  "Cavalleria  Rusticana."  with 
Gentle;  Friday,  "Mine.  Butterfly,"  with 
Zotti ;  Saturday  matinee,  "Love  Tales  of 
Hoffman,"  with  Zotti  and  Reggiani;  Saturday 
night  (double  bill),  "The  Secret  of  Suzanne," 
with  Nielsen,  and  "Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  with 
Gentle.  

Gabrilowitsch  and  Clara  Clemens  Concerts. 

Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  the  Russian  pianist, 
will  give  his  only  recital  at  Scottish  Rite 
Auditorium  next  Tuesday  night,  February  8th, 
at  8:15.  The  programme  will  be  an  excep- 
tionally beautiful  one,  and  includes  the  "So- 
nata" in  G  minor  by  Schumann,  a  group  of 
twelve  Chopin  "Preludes,"  the  "Lyric  Pieces" 
by  Grieg,  two  of  the  player's  own  composi- 
tions, and  works  by  Brahms,  Moszkowsky. 
and  Richard  Strauss. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  February  11th,  at  3 
o'clock,  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  will  appear  in  a 
joint  concert  with  his  wife,  Clara  Clemens, 
the  contralto,  offering  a  programme  such  as 
has  rarely  been  heard  in  this  city.  With  the 
pianist  in  the  role  of  accompanist,  Mme.  Ga- 
brilowitsch will  sing  numbers  by  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Gabrilowitsch, 
Rimsky-Korsakow,  and  Rachmaninoff,  besides 
a  group  of  old  Scottish  folk-songs  arranged 
by  Helen  Hopekirk.  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  will 
contribute  works  by  Haydn,  Bach,  Eeethoven, 
Percy  Grainger,  Debussy,  Ravel,  and  by  spe- 
cial request  the  Chopin  "Sonata,"  with  the 
sublime    "Funeral    March." 

Tickets  are  now  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's. 


The  San  Francisco  Quintet  Club. 

The  final  concert  of  the  San  Francisco 
Quintet  Club's  series  will  be  given  in  the 
Colonial  ballroom  of  the  Hotel  St.  Francis 
next  Thursday  night,  February  10th,  at  8:30. 
The  programme  will  consist  of  the  "Quar- 
tet," op.  30,  for  piano  and  strings,  by  Chaus- 
son ;  "Quartet"  in  A  major,  for  flute  and 
strings,  by  Mozart,  and  the  brilliant  "Quin- 
tet," for  piano  and  string  quartet,  by  Von 
Dohnanyi.  Tickets  are  on  sale  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's. 

On  Tuesday  night,  February  15th,  the  Quin- 
tet Club  will  give  a  special  programme  in 
Harmon  Gymnasium,  on  the  Campus  in 
Berkeley,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
Berkeley  Musical  Association  and  the  Music 
Department  of  the  University  of  California. 
Tickets  may  be  secured  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s  in  San  Francisco  and  the  usual  places  in 
Berkeley.  

Emmy  Destinn  to  Sing  at  the  Columbia. 

Miss  Emmy  Destinn,  the  present  reigning 
queen  of  the  Metropolitan's  songbirds,  will 
make  her  first  appearances  in  this  city  on 
Sunday  afternoons,  February  1 3th  and  20th, 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  under  the  direction 
of   Will   L.   Greenbaum. 

With  Destinn  will  come  Roderick  White, 
a  young  American  violin  virtuoso,  brother  of 
the  author,  Stewart  Edward  White. 

At  the  first  concert  Miss  Destinn  will  sing 
airs  from  the  Bohemian  operas,  "The  Water 
Nixie,"  Dvorak,  and  "The  Kiss,"  Smetana, 
scenes  from  "Mme.  Butterfly,"  a  role  she 
created,  and  from  "La  Tosca,"  besides  groups 
of  delightful  Russian,  German,  English, 
French,  and  Italian  songs. 

At  the  second  concert  a  complete  change 
of  programme  is  promised,  with  arias  from 
"Tannhauser,"  "The  Bartered  Bride,"  by  the 
Eohemian  composer  Smetana,  "Samson  and 
Delilah,"  and  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  be- 
sides groups  of  rare  songs. 

Tickets  will  be  on  sale  next  Wednesday 
morning  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre. 

Mail  orders  should  be  addressed  to  Will  L. 
Greenbaum.  

Oakland  to  Hear  Emmy  Destinn. 

Emmy  Destinn  will  sing  in  Oakland  at  the 
new  opera  house  in  the  Auditorium  building, 
on  Thursday  night,  February  17th,  at  8:15, 
under  the  Greenbaum  management.  The  pro- 
gramme will  be  the  same  as  at  the  diva's 
opening  concert  in   San  Francisco. 

Tickets  will  be  ready  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s  in  Oakland,  as  well  as  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, on  Monday.  February  14th.  Special  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  mail  orders. 


In  April  Eugen  Ysaye  will  return  to  this 
country,  but  intends  to  remain  for  only  three 
weeks  or  a  month.  He  is  not  planning  for 
public  appearances,  but  is  coming  simply  to 
make  records  for  a  talking  machine  company 
with   whom  he  has  an  exclusive  contract. 


Henry  Hadley  has  received  a  commission 
from  the  Worcester  County  (Mass.)  festival 
committee  to  compose  the  choral  work  for  the 
sixtieth  anniversary  in  1917.  He  has  chosen 
the  beautiful  text,  "Music,"  by  Henry  Van 
Dyke,  which  lends  itself  to  solo  as  well  as 
choral  and  orchestral  treatment.     Mr.  Hadley 


is  allowed  one  year  to  finish  the  composition, 
which  will  occupy  a  full  evening's  perform- 
ance. The'  work  is  already  under  way  and 
will  be  made  on  the  broad  lines  of  the  mod- 
ern oratorio.  

When  Mme.  Melba  was  in  Ottawa,  Canada, 
recently  she  was  decorated  a  Lady  of  Grace 
of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  The 
Duke  of  Connaught,  governor-general  of 
Canada,  is  the  head  of  the  order,  and  he  be- 
stowed the  decoration  on  the  diva  in  recog- 
nition of  her  success  in  raising  money  for  the 
Red  Cross. 

AMUSEMENTS 


GABRILOWITSCH 

ONLY  RECITAL 
SCOTTISH  RITE  AUDITORIUM 
Next  Tuesday  eve,  Feb.  8,  at  8:15 

CLARA  CLEMENS 
GABRILOWITSCH 

JOINT  CONCERT 
Friday  aft,  Feb.  II,  at  3 

Tickets  $-2,  $1.50,  $1.    NOW  OX  SALE  at  Sher- 
man. Clay  A  Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's. 
The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  QUINTET  CLUB 

LAST  CONCERT 
Next  Thursday  eve,  Feb.  10,  at  8:30 
St.  Francis  HotaJ 


# 


EMMY 

DESTINN 

"Greatest  of  all  the  Great  Sopranos  " 
Assisted  by  Roderick  While,  Viilinisl 
COLUMBIA   THEATRE 
Sunday  alls,  Feb.  13  and  20 
Tickets  $2.50,  «2.  $1.50,  $1.    Ready  next  Wednes- 
day at  Sherman.  Clay  A  Co.'s   and   Columbia 
Theatre. 


IN  OAKLAND 

DESTINN  SINGS  THURSDAY  EVE, 

Feb.  17,  at  8:15 

AUDITORIUM  OPERA  HOUSE 

Tickets  ready  Monday,  Feb.  14.  at  Sherman. 
Clay  i-  Co.'s.  14th  and  Clay,  Oakland. 


Steinway  Piano  used. 
COMING-FLORENCE  HINKLE. 


o 


RPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 

1V1  ULU  IT!  Beh,tm  S|<pd!|(|||  ^j  pmreu 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee    Every    Day 
A  MAGNIFICENT  NEW  BILL 

BESSIE  CLAYTON,  "the  Darling  of  Terp- 
sichore," Supported  by  Lester  Sheehan  and  the 
Clayton  Sextet,  in  "The  Dances  of  Yesterday, 
Today,  and  Tomorrow";  "THE  BACHELOR 
DINNER,"  with  Jack  Henry,  Rose  Gardner, 
Joseph  B.  Roberts,  and  Company  of  Thirteen; 
IOHX  R.  GORDON  and  Company  in  "Knight 
and  Day";  EDDIE  CANTOR  and  AL  LEE, 
Comedians;  MANG  and  SNYDER.  Master 
Athletes;  BILLY  McDERMOTT,  "the  Only 
Survivor  of  Coxey's  Army";  MAJOR  MACK 
RHOADES,  Phenomenal  Bov  Violinist:  "S  W- 
1NG  WEALTH  AND  BUILDING  HEALTH"; 
Last  Week,  FRANK  FOGARTY,  "the  Dublin 
Minstrel." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,  50c.     Phone — Douglas  70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE   ^iUsl"' 

^^Geary  and  Mason  Sta.       Phone  Franklin  150 

Beginning    Monday    Night,    Feb.    7th 

Matinees   Wednesday   and   Saturday 

The    Startling    SEX-DRAMA 

MOTHERHOOD 

By    Lillian    Langdon  and    Charles    Bolles 
With     Blanche    Hall     ard    Jack    Bryce    and    a 
selected   cast.      Not  a  motion    picture. 
Special  popular  prices — Nights  and  matinees, 
25c,  50c,   75c,  SI. 


CQRT, 


Leading  Theatre 

ELUS     AND     MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Second   and   Last   Week    Starts    Sun.,    Feb.    6lh 

La   Scala   Grand   Opera    Co. 

Sun.,  "Lucia"  (Reggiani) ;  Mon.,  "La  Bo- 
heme"  (Nielsen):  Tucs..  "La  Tosca"  (Gentle); 
Wed.  mat.,  "II  Trovatore"  (Zotti):  Wed.  eve., 
"Love  Tales  of  Hoffman"  (Nielsen);  Thurs. 
(double  bill),  "Secret  of  Suzanne"  (Nielsen) 
and  "Cavalleria  Rusticana"  (Gentle);  Fri,. 
"Mme.  Butterfly"  (Zotti ) ;  Sat.  mat.,  "Love 
Talcs  of  Hoffman"  (Zotti) ;  Sat.  eve.  (double 
bill),  "Secret  of  Suzanne"  (Nielsen)  and 
"Cavalleria    Rusticana"    (Gentle). 

Nights  and  Sat.  mat.,  50c  to  $2;  Wed  mat., 
50c    to    $1.50. 

Com.   Sun..   Feb.    13— "THE  ONLY   GIRL." 


PAMTAfUC  MARKET  STREET 

All  I  fiULJ  Opposite  Mason 

HERR    HAVEMAN'S    WILD    ANIMALS 

Lions,    Tigers,    Leopards,    and    Hyenas 

The    Acme    of    All    Trained    Animal    Features 


BERTHA    GARDENER 
Grand   Opera  Vocalist 
Miss    Gardener  served    in    the    French    trenches 
as   a  volunteer    Red    Cro>- 

8  ALL-STAR   PANTAGES  ACT? 
EPISODE    OF    "THE    RED    i 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


February  5,  1916. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

We  are  inclined  to  recommend  some  cau- 
tion to  the  English"  maidens  of  high  degree 
who  have  announced  their  willingness  to 
marry  and  to  care  for  the  soldiers  who  have 
been  maimed  by  the  war.  The  plan  will  not 
work  without  some  careful  process  of  selec- 
tion and  assignment  that  would  go  far  to 
rob  the  scheme  of  its  sentiment.  Of  course 
a  maimed  soldier  is  a  very  romantic  person, 
but  we  may  doubt  if  the  romance  would  sur- 
vive the  intimacies  and  contacts  of  married 
life.  The  contemplation  of  daring  deeds  on 
the  6eld  of  battle  is  always  a  delight,  but 
even  this  might  be  overshadowed  by  the  daily 
spectacle  of  other  daring  deeds  performed 
with  the  knife  at  the  dinner-table  in  pursuit 
of  the  illusive  pea  or  the  pervasive  gravy. 
And  there  are  no  illusions  that  could  survive 
an  hourly  intercourse  with  a  warrior  who 
preferred  to  put  on  his  collar  after  breakfast 
instead  of  before. 

Presumably  these  ladies  would  furnish  some 
sort  of  specification  not  so  much  of  what  they 
would  require  in  the  way  of  a  husband  as  of 
what  they  would  be  willing  to  do  without. 
Their  demands  would  naturally  vary  accord- 
ing to  temperament,  patriotic  ardor,  disposi- 
tion to  be  married,  and  the  prospect  in  other 
fields  of  endeavor.  Thus  there  might  be  some 
who  would  stipulate  for  at  least  three  limbs, 
ethers  would  be  content  with  two,  while  here 
;cnd  there  we  might  find  a  disposition  to  waive 
the  matter  of  limbs  altogether.  After  all  a 
man  is  a  man  so  long  as  he  draws  the  breath 
of  life. 

Of  course  it  is  very  lovely  of  these  ladies 
to  be  willing  to  mam  just  any  one  who  has 
the  credentials  of  a  physical  curtailment,  but 
perhaps  we  may  assume  too  hastily  that  the 
Ehbreviated  heroes  would  assent  thus  to  be 
disposed  of.  Indeed  they  might  quite  defi- 
nitely object.  They  might  think  it  better  to 
bear  the  ills  they  have  than  fly  to  others 
that  they  know  not  of.  Like  the  wounded 
soldier  in  the  private  hospital  who  said  that 
he  was  not  feeling  well  enough  to  be  nursed 
there  may  be  some  among  these  war-torn  vet- 
erans who  think  that  they  have  already  given 
to  their  country  all  that  it  can  legitimately 
claim  and  that  henceforth  they  should  be  left 
iu  peace.  They  may  say  that  the  proce^.. 
of  recovery  would  be  seriously  retarded  bj 
the  spectacle  of  a  wedding  looming  up  in 
the  distance,  and  in  fact  that  there  was  no 
incentive  to  recovery  with  the  approaching 
menace  of  such  a  final  catastrophe.  At  the 
same  time  we  may  suppose  that  there  are  not 
many  who  would  shrink  from  the  ordeal.  It 
would  ill  become  a  soldier  of  the  king  to 
face  death  in  the  deadly  imminent  breach, 
willingly  to  leave  portions  of  himself  strewn 
about  the  landscape,  and  then,  when  he  is 
asked  to  make  the  crowning  sacrifice  by 
getting  married,  to  show  that  after  all  his 
courage  was  merely  of  the  trench  variety,  of 
what  we  may  call  the  shot  and  shell  kind. 
Naturally  he  would  wish  to  go  on  from  glory 
to  glory.  The  relatively  small  valors  of  the 
battlefield  would  stimulate  him  to  prove  his 
hardihood  by  some  really  desperate  deed,  by 
some  marvel  of  hardihood  that  would  for- 
ever establish  his  reputation.  And  certainly 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  this  could  be  done 
more  effectively  than  by  giving  himself  in 
marriage  to  a  lady  who  is  actuated  by 
patriotic  sentiment  and  who  is  burning  to 
sacrifice  herself. 

But  perhaps  such  a  sacrifice  is  not  quite 
of  an  unprecedented  kind.  Women  have 
never  shown  any  disinclination  to  marry  the 
morally  mutilated.  Why  should  they  hesitate 
to  wed  the  physically  mutilated?  No  man 
seems  too  war-worn  in  the  battles  of  luxuri- 
ous wrongdoing  to  prove  acceptable  to  some 
woman.  The  wreckages  of  dissipation  are 
hardly  regarded  as  a  matrimonial  detriment. 
Anything  goes. 

Indeed  there  is  no  greater  social  mystery 
than  the  qualifications  that  women  demand 
in  a  husband.  The  man  who  has  been  di- 
vorced under  the  most  disgraceful  circum- 
stances, who  has  publicly  labeled  himself  as 
matrimonially  poisonous,  whom  even  men  of 
his  own  kind  will  avoid  as  an  offense  to  their 
olfactory  organs,  seem  to  have  no  difficulty  in 
persuading  some  other  woman  to  fill  the  va- 
cant niche  and  to  take  second  place  on  the 
list  of  damnation.  The  ordinary  proceedings 
of  the  divorce  court  arouse  a  sort  of  stupe- 
fied wonder  that  such  a  man  could  persuade 
any  woman  to  marry  him.  A  generation  ago 
it  might  be  said  truthfully  that  women  were 
incompetent  to  judge  of  the  male  animal,  or 
to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  animal  in  him, 
or  its  proper  zoological  classification.  But 
they  are  not  incompetent  now.  Quite  the 
contrary.  They  know  all  that  there  is  to 
know.  The  signs  are  too  unmistakable  But 
they  do  not  seem  to  mind.  Indeed  there  is 
seme  reason  to  believe  that  they  even  prefer 
the  morally  mutilated,  that  infidelities  have 
their  c  larm,  that  the  worship  of  self  in  its 
most  orutal  forms  is,  in  some  mysterious 
way,  attractive  to  them.  That  women  should 
be  r  ling  to  marry  a  soldier  without  arms 
or  le,fs  is  actually  not  half  so  marvelous  as 
:*ieir  disposition  to  marry  a  man  who  will 
heir   lives   a   living   hell    to    them    and 


who   could   not  possibly  make   them   anything 
else. 


The  war  of  1S14  brought  the  cigar  to  Paris 
with  the  English,  the  war  of  1914  brought 
Tommy  Atkins'  pipe.  Shortly  after  Waterloo 
(says  the  Springfield  Republican)  Roger  de 
Beauvoir  declared :  "The  cigar  is  the  last 
word  of  dandyism,  the  final  detail  by  which 
the  finished  gentlemen  of  our  time  may  be 
identifie-1  It  is  at  the  same  time  the  supreme 
elegance  ud  the  supreme  insolence  of  our 
generation.  One  can  not  too  highly  recom- 
mend to  avould-be  lions  to  use  it  and  even  to 
abuse  it ^  J^ 

Tommy  Atkins'  pipe  has  not  -reached  the 
distinction  of  the  cigar  of  the  Restoration, 
and  :  .still  excluded  from  the  smoking-dens 
o*  e>  usive  society,  but  it  is  seen  with  far 
great  ^frequency  in  the  street  and  when  the 
rough-bearded  soldiers  come  home  from  the 
trenches  it  is  likely  to  get  anywhere,  for 
some  millions  of  English  pipes  have  been  dis- 
trit  ted  among  them ;  by  way  of  reciprocity 
so  •  -  hundreds  of  thousands  of  elegant 
Fren  -  briars  have  been  imported  into  Great 
Britain  and  its  colonies.  Australia,  particu- 
larly, has  taken  to  the  French  briar  and  is 
keeping  the  French  pipe  trade  busy  filling  its 
orders. 

Before  the  war  the  pipe  had  its  place  in 
France,  well  denned  after  the  orderiy  routine 
of  French  life,  as  an  adjunct  of  a  fishing  trip, 
a  hunting  expedition,  an  outing  in  the  coun- 
try, or  a  roughing  trip  in  the  mountains.  At 
fashionable  resorts,  as  in  town,  it  was  pushed 
aside  by  the  cigarette. 

The  pipe  seems  to  have  become  an  indis- 
pensable accessory  of  trench  life,  where  any- 
thing that  will  help  to  kill  time  is  welcome. 
It  is  at  the  same  a  distraction  and  an  occu- 
pation, and,  as  one  soldier  put  it  "it  has  the 
advantage  of  keeping  the  end  of  the  nose 
warm" ;  it  also  permits  the  utilization  of  a 
common  kind  of  coarse  tobacco  which  the  sol- 
diers say  is  made  of  sticks  that  are  too  coarse 
for  cigarettes  and  not  big  enough  to  make  a 
csmp-fire.  What  is  likely  to  make  the  pipe 
immensely  popular  after  the  war  is  that  it  will 
be  more  or  less  accepted  as  a  sign  of  identi- 
fication of  "the  man  who  was  at  the  front" 


John  Adams,  second  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  not  a  good  loser.  He 
wanted  another  term,  and  worked  hard  for  it 
None  of  the  candidates  received  a  majority 
of  the  electoral  votes,  and  the  election  was 
thrown  into  the  House  of  Representatives. 
But  Adams  had  no  chance  there,  for  he  was 
third  in  the  race,  and  only  the  two  having  the 
highest  number  of  electoral  votes  could  be 
voted  for.  Thus  the  choice  lay  between  Jef- 
ferson and  Burr,  and  Jefferson  won.  Adams 
was  very  much  disgruntled,  and  did  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  make  things  unpleasant 
for  his  successor.  He  filled  every  vacant 
office  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  so  as  to  leave 
as  little  patronage  as  possible  for  Jefferson. 
Not  only  so,  but  in  the  closing  hours  of  his 
administration  he  and  his  party  associates 
created  twenty-three  new  judgeships,  for 
which  there  was  no  necessity,  and  worked 
till  the  stroke  of  midnight  on  March  3d  filling 
out  and  signing  commissions  for  these  "mid- 
night judges,"  as  they  were  called. 


^  arsaw*s  Conservatory  of  Music,  which 
can  boast  a  Chopin  and  a  Paderewski  among 
its  past  pupils,  has  lately  been  able  to  cele- 
brate what  was  its  100th  birthday  if  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  of  suspended  animation  early 
in  its  career  be  ignored.  It  was  in  1S15  that 
it  was  founded  as  a  School  of  Music  and  Dra- 
matic Art  by  the  Warsaw  composer,  Johu 
Eisner.  A  few  years  later  the  name  was 
changed  to  Conservatory — but  in  1830  the  in- 
stitution was  closed  because  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  it  was  not  until  1856  that  it  was 
reopened. 


There  ought  to  be  a  congressional  inquiry 
into  the  meaning  of  certain  remarks  at- 
tributed to  General  Leonard  Wood,  or  per- 
haps it  would  be  better  to  have  a  jury  of 
matrons  who  would  be  able  to  bring  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  expert  knowledge  to  bear 
upon  the  question. 

There  will  be  no  military  weakness  in  Eu- 
rope, says  the  general,  after  the  war.  "You 
will  find."  he  says,  "that  more  male  children 
will  have  been  born  than  have  been  killed  or 
injured." 

We  did  not  know  that  any  male  children 
had  been  killed  or  wounded  except  through 
the  accidents  of  war  and  possibly  a  few  | 
atrocities  here  and  there.  And  since  a  large 
number  of  male  children  have  certainly  been 
born  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  births  have 
exceeded  the  deaths.    They  usually  do. 

But  surely  General  Wood — who  was  speak- 
ing on  preparedness — does  not  think  that  we 
are  likely  to  be  invaded  by  babies,  or  that 
the  large  number  of  extra  babies  in  Europe 
can  reasonably  be  regarded  as  a  threat  against 
America.  They  might  be  considered  as  a  re- 
proach, seeing  that  baby  production  is  al- 
ready something  of  a  lost  art  in  America. 
But  this  is  hardly  a  matter  for  a  Senate 
military  commisison. 


'•V/     SUNSET      \**\ 

lOGDEN  &SHA5TA| 

ROUTES 


FIRST  IS  SAFETY 


FOUR 

GATEWAYS 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


"SUNSET  ROUTE"- 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


Two  Daily  Trains  to  New 
Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


"OGDEN  ROUTE"- 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


Four  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 
via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


"SHASTA  ROUTE"- 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and  fertile  valleys. 


"EL  PASO  ROUTE"- 


Four  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 
Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  and  Illinois. 


Two  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 
a?id  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les, Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


Southern  Pacific  Service 
Is  the  Standard 

BEST  DINING  CAR  IN  AMERICA 

Oil -Burning  Engines — No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 

Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 

Awarded    Grand    Prize     for    Railway    Track,    Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

At  a  luncheon  of  prominent  munition  manu- 
facturers one  of  the  men  announced  that  his 
company  had  just  closed  a  contract  for 
5.000,000  shells  to  be  delivered  in  Germany. 
The  others  were  startled  at  such  a  statement, 
and  somebody  immediately  asked  :  "How  are 
you  going  to  get  them  in?"'  "The  French  are 
going  to  shoot  them  in,"  was  the  answer. 


Until  recently  a  University  of  California 
professor  wore  a  handsome  set  of  side  whis- 
kers. Whenever  he  suggested  removing  theui 
there  was  a  division  of  opinion  in  the  family. 
One  morning  he  entered  his  wife's  dressing- 
room  razor  in  hand,  with  his  right  cheek 
shaved  smooth.  "How  do  you  like  it,  my 
dear?"  he  asked.  "If  you  think  it  looks 
well,  I  will  shave  the  other  side,  too." 


A  big.  kilted  Highland  recruiting  officer 
for  the  London  Scottish  visited  a  big  Lon- 
don firm  recently  and  asked  leave  to  recruit 
the  staff.  "You  may  if  you  like,"  said  the 
manager,  "but  I'm  afraid  you  won't  get  much 
of  a  bag  here.  We  have  very  few  Scotch- 
men on  our  staff,  and  I  suppose  your  re- 
cruits have  to  be  Scotch?"  "Oh,  no,"  re- 
plied the  recruiter,  "Scotch  or  superior  Eng- 
lish." 


The  deacons  and  other  officers  of  the 
church  had  met  to  discuss  the  best  method 
of  getting  rid  of  a  pastor  who  had  worn  out 
his  usefulness.  After  various  methods  had 
been  suggested  without  any  of  them  seeming 
feasible,  one  brother,  who  was  a  good  deal  of 
a  wag,  said :  "I  tell  you  what  to  do.  Let's 
pay  him  all  of  his  salary  in  arrears  an'  raise 
him  to  a  thousand  a  year  an'  he  will  drop 
dead." 


When  a  popular  sea  captain  had  died  four 
leading  men  of  the  hamlet  were  selected  to 
write  an  epitaph,  and  it  was  decided  that  each 
should  write  a  line.  The  first  wrote  his 
easily.  The  second  puzzled  a  little,  then  he 
wrote  his.  The  third  followed  even  more 
slowly.  But  the  fourth  wrote  as  if  inspired, 
and  the  whole  verse  read : 

Here   lies   the    captain    of  the   sea, 

Here    lies    him,    here    lies    he, 

Hallaleujah,    halleluee, 

A.B.C.D.E.F.G. 


A  matron  was  confiding  her  domestic 
troubles  to  a  friend.  "I  find,"  said  she,  "that 
my  husband  has  charged  some  one  in  his 
office  with  the  duty  of  calling  me  up  every 
afternoon  to  mumble  terms  of  endearment. 
That's  a  pretty  way  to  treat  one's  wife,  isn't 
it?  He's  been  spending  his  afternoons  at  the 
club."  "How  was  it,"  asked  the  friend,  "that 
you  didn't  at  once  notice  that  it  wasn't  his 
voice  that  called?"  "Well,"  explained  the 
aggrieved  wife,  "I've  been  pretty  busy  with 
bridge  every  day,  and  I've  been  having  the 
maid   answer  the   telephone." 

A  local  preacher,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  his  wife  with  him  to  his  preaching  ap- 
pointments, said  on  arrival  at  the  chapel  in 
a  country  town :  "My  dear,  you  go  in  there ; 
you  will  be  all  right.  I  must  go  round  to  the 
vestry."  In  the  vestibule  the  wife  was  met  by 
a  kind-hearted  steward,  who,  after  giving  her 
a  hearty  welcome  and  a  hymn-book,  con- 
ducted her  to  a  comfortable  seat.  At  the 
close  of  the  service  the  same  kind-hearted 
steward  gave  her  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand, 
adding  how  pleased  he  would  be  to  see  her 
at  the  services  each  Sunday.  Then,  whisper- 
ing, he  said :  "But,  let  me  tell  you,  we  don't 
get  a  duffer  like  this  in  the  pulpit  every  Sun- 
day." 

A  prominent  Russian  was  talking  about 
Bulgaria's  attitude.  "But  she'll  get  little 
gratitude  and  little  reward  from  Germany," 
he  said.  "She'll  find  herself,  at  the  end,  in 
the  position  of  the  young  man  at  the  glove 
counter.  'Give  me  a  pair  of  four-button 
white  kids.  No.  6,  please,'  said  a  young  lady 
to  this  clerk.  'Why,'  she  added,  with  a  start, 
'haven't  I  seen  you  before?'  'Oh,  Mabel,' 
cried  the  cierk,  'you  haven't  forgotten  me, 
then,  after  all !  Don't  you  remember  how  I 
saved  your  life  in  the  surf  last  summer,  and 

we  became  engaged,  and '     'Why,  yes,  to 

be  sure !'  said  the  young  lady,  brightly.  'And 
— er — you  can  make  it  two  pairs  of  four-but- 
ton   kids,   if   you   like.'  " 


of  course,  did  not  know  which  end  to  take, 
so  he  sent  the  driver  back  to  inquire  of  the 
;nn-keeper.  "You  can  tell  Mr.  Randolph  that 
he  has  paid  his  bill  and  that  he  can  take 
which  ever  way  he  chooses,"  returned  the  inn- 
keeper. 


An  English  tourist,  passing  through  a  pic- 
turesque glen  in  Scotland,  was  told  by  his 
guide  that  at  the  spot  where  they  now  stood 
a  splendid  echo  could  be  obtained.  "Just 
shout  'Twa  bottles  o*  whusky,'  and  see,"  said 
the  guide.  The  tourist  shouted,  and,  after 
waiting  several  minutes,  turned  to  the  Scot. 
"I  do  not  hear  any  echo,"  he  said.  "Maybe 
no,"  chuckled  the  Scot,  "but  here's  the  lassie 
comin'   wi'   the  whusky." 


Sousa  tells  an  amusing  story  of  a  German 
trombone  player  whom  the  composer-con- 
ductor knew  in  the  early  days  when  he  was 
leading  the  United  States  Marine  Band  in 
Washington.  The  old  trombone  player  was 
named  Backenblasser — a  fact  he  could  not 
help — and  on  one  occasion  Sousa  saw  him 
standing  outside  the  theatre  where  he  had 
been  playing  for  several  weeks.  Backenblasser 
was  swearing  very  unmusically  for  a  man 
who  knew  all  about  harmony,  and  he  shook 
his  fist  at  the  theatre  and  even  administered 
one  or  two  kicks  to  the  unresisting  brick  wall. 
"What's  the  trouble,  Backenblasser?"  asked 
Sousa,  stopping  in  surprise.  "I  will  nefer 
play  in  dare  again !"  shouted  the  German. 
"Why  not?"  "Nefer,  I  tell  you,  nefer !" 
"But  why  not?"  persisted  Sousa.  "Because  I 
haf  been  dischargt." 


In  the  days  of  the  country  inn  and  when 
traveling  overland  was  done  on  horseback  or 
in  carriage,  the  eccentric  John  Randolph  of 
Roanoke  was  passing  over  a  road  that  was 
new  to  him.  He  stopped  at  an  inn  for  dinner. 
The  meal  being  over,  the  driver  hitched  in 
his  team  and  was  ready  to  resume  the  jour- 
ney, when  the  inn-keeper,  doubtless  with  the 
best  intentions,  inquired  of  Randolph  where 
he  was  going.  "I've  paid  my  bill,  and  it's 
none  of  your  business,"  gruffly  answered  the 
traveler.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  inn 
Randolph   found   that  the   road   forked.     He, 


Jim  Hawkins,  a  young,  strong,  and  some- 
what simple-minded  colored  man,  found  work 
as  a  painter's  helper,  workmen  in  the  country 
town  being  particularly  scarce  that  season. 
He  progressed  until  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  simple  job  of  painting  the  almost  fiat 
roof  of  a  business  building.  Toward  nightfall 
the  boss  clambered  up  the  ladder  to  see 
whether  his  workman  had  flown  away  or  been 
eaten  up  by  the  birds.  There  was  Jim  sitting 
with  his  back  against  the  fire  wall,  singing 
cheerfully.  "Jim,  you  lazy  hound,  what  you 
been  doing?"  "Nuffin*."  "Didn't  I  send  you 
up  here  to  paint  the  roof?"  "Yassir."  "Well, 
did  you  do  it?"  "Yassir."  "What  else  did 
you  do  ?"  "Ah  done  went  to  sleep."  "Why 
didn't  you  come  down  when  you  had  fin- 
ished?" "'Deed,  boss,  yo'  jes'  said  paint  de 
roof.  You  nevah  said  nuffin'  'bout  comin' 
down." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Honk!  Honk  1 
Railroad    crossing, 

Speeding  car, 
Fragments  tossing. 

Gates  ajar!       — Ohio  Motorist. 


The  Pen  and  the  Sword. 
Remarked   the  pen: 

"The  sword  I  slight, 
Behold  again 

My  greater  might. 

"That  trusty  steel, 

Once  gleaming  bright, 
Has  come  to   feel 

Too   proud   to    fight. 

"Though  blood  may  flow 

And  hope  take  flight, 
I    never   grow 

Too  proud  to  write." 
-McLatxdburgh   Wilson,   in   New   York   Sun. 


They  Grow  Better. 
"Oh,  beautiful  are  little  girls, 

And  goodly  to  the  sight." 
So  John  G.  Saxe  wrote  years  ago, 

And  John  G.  Saxe  was  right. 

Quite  beautiful  are  little  girls, 

And  pleasing  to  the  view; 
Their  rosy  cheeks  and  clustering  curls 

I  like  to  see — don't  you? 

Yes,  beautiful  are  little  girls, 

And  yet  the  dullest  prig 
Will  willingly  agree  with  me. 

They're  prettier  when  they're  big. 

— Somerville  Journal. 


The  Censor. 
The    censor    has    positive   views 
On   the   stuff   that  the  papers   should   use, 
So  this  scrupulous  gent 
Is  never  content 
Till    be    censors    the    sense    from    the    news. 
— Springfield  (Mass.)  Union. 


Prohibition  in  Russia. 
The  Czar  has  made  a  new  law  and  signed  it  with 

his  hand, 
And  until  the  war  is  over  there's  no  vodka  in  the 

land; 
And  the  moujik,  oh  the  moujik,    for  once  he  isn't 

slack, 
lie  is  fighting  like  a  wildcat  to  get  his  vodka  back. 
You    may    talk    about    an    open    port,    but    every 

Russian  knows 
That    he'd    sooner    open    vodka    than    all    the    port 

that   flows ; 
He    rushes    headlong   at    the    foe,    though    the    odds 

are  ten  to  one, 
For  he  can't  have  any  vodka  till  this  cruel  war  is 

done.  — Cornell  Widow. 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of  the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San   Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the  following  department: 

The  marriage  ci  Miss  Alice  Brune  and  Mr. 
Alan  Van  Fleet  took  place  on  Monday  last  in 
lie  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  at  Ross. 
The  maid  of  honor  was  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet.  The 
ushers  were  Mr.  William  Van  Fleet  and  Mr. 
Clark  Van  Fiee:.  After  the  ceremony  a  reception 
was  held  at  the  home  of  the  bride. 

The  marriage  of  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Freeman  and 
Colonel  Frederick  Marsh.  U.  S.  A.  (retired),  took 
place  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  January  24th. 

The  marriage  of  Colonel  Frederick  Marsh.  U. 
5.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Katherine  Sessions  Freeman  on 
Monday,  January  24th,  is  announced  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Marsh  will  be  at 
home  alter  April  1st  at  1756  X  Street,  Wash- 
ington. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  entertained  the  members  of 
the  Bridge  Club  on  Thursday  evening  at  her  home 
on    Devisadero    Street. 

Mr.  Roger  Eocqueraz  was  host  at  a  dinner  last 
evening  in  honor  of  his  fiancee.  Miss  Gertrude 
Thomas,  after  which  with  his  guests  he  occupied 
a  box  at  the  benefit  given  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis 
for  the  blinded  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Allies. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  King  gave  a  dinner  on 
Friday  evening  at  their  home  on  Broadway. 

Horace  D.  Pillsbury  gave  a  luncheon  on 
Thursday  last  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 
The  aifair  was  in  honor  of  Miss  Emisy  Timlow. 

H.  M.  A.  Miller  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon on  Saturday  at  her  home  in  the  Stanford 
Court  Apartments.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of 
Miss  Alice  Brune.  Mrs.  Miller's  guests  included 
Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet.  Miss  Einnim  McXear,  Miss 
Leslie  Miller,  Miss  Marion  Baker,  and  Miss  Louise 
McNear. 

Mr.  Friedlander  Bowie  was  host  at  a  dinner  on 
Thursday  evening.  His  guests  included  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Willard  Drown  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross 
Ambler  Currau. 

Mr.  William  H.  Crocker  was  host  at  a  lunch- 
con  on  Sunday  last  at  his  home  in  Burlingame. 
Among  his  guests  were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hibben,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jerome  Landfield,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Drum,   and  Mr.   Charles  X.    Black. 

An  informal  leap-year  dance  was  given  at  the 
San  Mateo  Polo  Club  on  Saturday  evening  by  the 
members. 

Mrs.  Charles  B.  Lathrop  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
con  recently  at  her  home  in  Palo  Alto.  Among 
her  guests  were  Mrs.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur.  Mrs. 
Howard  Morrow,  Mrs  V.  V.  Harrier,  Mrs.  C.  A 
Houston,  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Spencer. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Moore  gave  a  theatre  and  supper 
party  on  Saturday  evening.  The  guests  included 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Haldorn,  Miss  Leslie  Miller, 
Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins,  and  Mr.  William  Parrotl. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robin  Y.  Hayne  gave  a  dinner 
on  Saturday  evening  at  their  home  in  San  Mateo, 
preceding  the  dance  given  by  the  members  of  the 
San   Mateo  Polo  Club. 

Mrs.  Harry  East  Miller  gave  a  tea  recently  at 
her  hon-e  in  Oakland  in  honor  of  Mrs.  George 
Donbleday  and  Mrs.  John  Lynch,  who  came  from 
Xew  York  a  short  time  ago  to  visit  their  mother, 
Mrs.    James   Moffitt. 

Mrs.  Edward  F.  Barron  was  hostess  last  even- 
ing at  a  dinner,  after  which  with  her  guests  she 
attended  the  benefit  given  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis 
for  the  soldiers  and  sailors  blinded  in  battle. 

Mr.  Charles  X.  Black  was  host  at  a  dinner  on 
Friday  evening  in  honor  of  Dr.  and  Mrs,  John 
Grier  Hibben.  The  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  T.  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  T.  Crocker. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Drum,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard 
Drown.  Miss  Marie  Louise  Black,  and  Mr.  W. 
Mayo  Xewhall. 

Miss  Elena  Eyre  gave  a  luncheon  on  Tuesday 
last  in  honor  of  the  winter's  debutantes. 

Miss  Harriett  Pomeroy  was  hostess  at  a  dinner 
at  her  home  on  Clay  Street  on  Friday  last.  With 
her  guests  she  afterwards  attended  the  Gaiety  Club 
dance,  which  look  place  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  C.  O. 
G.    Miller. 

Miss  Elva  de  Pue  gave  a  bridge  party  ou  Thurs- 
day. The  affair,  which  took  place  at  her  home 
on  Sacramento  Street,  was  given  "for  the  benefit 
oi    the    Belgian    relief    fund. 

Mr.   and   Mrs.  John  Drum  entertained  the  mem- 
the    Monday    Evening    Club    at    their    home 
adway,  when  Dr.  John  Grier  Hibben,   presi- 
dent   of    Princeton    University,    was    the    honored 
guest. 

Mrs.    Horace    D.    Pillsbury   gave   a   luncheon   on 

Thursday  in  honor  of  Miss  Emily  Timlow  at  her 

.   on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.   and    Mrs.    II.    M.   A.    Miller   gave   a   dinner 

on    Tuesday    evening    in    honor   of    Miss    Gertrude 

Thomas    and    Mr.-  Roger    Bocquera2.      Among    the 

•  ere   Mr.   and    Mrs.   Horace  Hill.   Mr.    and 

►ural   Moore,   Mr.   and  Mrs.   Bernard    Ford, 

and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  Miller. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Henry    Foster    Dulton    will    give 


a  dinner  this  evening  at  the  Burlingame  Club. 

Mrs.  Juseph  Donohoe  entertained  at  dinner  on 
Friday  evening  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 
The  anair  w--_s  in  honor  of  her  debutante  daughter, 
Miss  Mary  Donohoe.  The  guests  included  Miss 
Hannah  Ifobart,  Miss  Dorothy  Berry.  Mr.  Wil- 
terforce  W  iKiams,  Mr.  Ashfield  Stowe,  and  Mr. 
Andrew  Carrigao,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood  gave  a  dinner  on 
Saturday  evening  at  their  home  in  San  Maleo. 
With  their  guests  they  afterwards  attended  the 
leap-vear  dance  given  at  the  San  Mateo  Polo 
Club! 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Eyre  gave  a  dinner  last 
evening.  Among  their  guests  were  Mrs.  James 
Otis.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Babcock,  and  Mrs.  D. 
V.   Campbell. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carey  Friedlander  gave  a  dinner 
recently  at  which  they  entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Andrew  Welch.  Miss  Augusta  Foute,  and  Mr. 
Albert    Russell. 

General  J.  Franklin  Bell  and  Mrs.  Bell  gave  a 
dinner  on  Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  at 
Ft  rt  Mason.  Their  guests  included  Captain  James 
Tilford  and  Mrs.  Tilford,  Lieutenant  Emory  Smith 
and  Mrs.  Smith,  Captain  Jairus  Moore,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Frank  Ross. 

Lieutenant  E.  Lofquist  was  host  at  a  dinner  re- 
cently at  his  home  at  Verba  Buena  Island.  Among 
his  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  La  Mon- 
Lagne,  Miss  Ruth  Welsh,  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet,  and 
Mr.    Charles  Gibson. 

General  Charles  Woodruff  and  Mrs.  Woodruff 
gave  a  dinner  on  Saturday  evening  at  their  home 
on  Chestnut  Street.  The  guests  included  Brigadier- 
General  Edward  McClernand  and  Mrs.  McCler- 
nand,  Mrs.  Pratt,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Graff. 

Mrs.  J.  Franklin  Bell  gave  a  luncheon  recently 
at  her  home  at  Fort  Mason,  when  her  guests  in- 
cluded Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman,  Mrs.  Carter  P! 
Pomeroy,  Mrs.  Frank  Cheatham,  Mrs.  Martin 
Crirnmins,   and  Mrs.  Douglas  McCaskey. 

Captain  H.  H.  Sheen  and  Mrs.  Sheen  gave  a 
dinner  within  the  week  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Allen 
Parker. 

Captain  Charles  Howland  entertained  at  a  din- 
ner on  Tuesday  evening  at  the  Bohemian  Club 
and  later  with  his  guests  occupied  a  box  at  the 
benefit  given  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  by  Father 
Arch  Perrin  in  behalf  of  prisoners  and  ex-con- 
victs. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Hunter  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
vesterday  at  her  home  at  Fort  Winfield  Scott. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hobart  Chatfield  Taylor  have 
taken  a  house  at  Montecito,  where  they  expect  to 
re-main   for  the  next   few  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Vanderbilt  are  oc- 
cupying the  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Miller 
Graham   in    S2nta   Barbara, 

After  a  visit  with  Mrs.  Edgar  Preston  at  her 
apartment  on  Powell  Street,  Mrs.  Sands  Forman 
has  gone  to  Menlo  Park,  where  she  is  the  guest 
of  Miss  Etta   M.   Warren. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  C.  Jackling,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  S.  Martin,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Frank 
Judge  have  returned  from  a  fortnight's  visit  in 
Coronado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claus  August  Spreckcls  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Spencer  Eddy  have  gone  to  Xew  York, 
en  route  to  Palm  Beach,  Florida,  where  they  will 
spend  the  next  two  months.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eddy 
intend  returning  to  their  home  in  Burlingame  the 
first  of  April,  where  they  will  remain  for  the 
summer   months. 

Mr.  James  Otis,  accompanied  by  his  daughters, 
Miss  Cora  Otis  and  Miss  Fredericka  Oris,  has 
gone  to  Guatemala  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 
.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gallois  left  on  Wednesday 
for  Southern  California,  where  they  expect  to  make 
a    fortnight's   stay. 

After  a  three  months'  absence  in  Xew  York, 
Mrs.  William  G.  Henshaw  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Chickering,  have  returned  to  their  home  in  Oak- 
land. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Clark,  who  has  been  in  Arizona 
recent]}-,  has  returned  to  his  home  in   San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hjalmar  Hj'orth  Boyesen  left  for 
the  East  on  Thursday  last.  After  making  several 
-wsits  with  relatives,  they  will  go  to  White  Plains, 
where  they  :yill  reside  permanently. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  H.  Mendell,  Jr.,  and  Miss 
Louise  Janin  are  in  Yokohama,  having  sailed  from 
San   Francisco  for   the   Orient    on    December  20th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Grant  have  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  from  their  home  in  England  to 
visit  Mr.  Grant's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
D.   Grant,  at  their  home  on  Broadway. 

Mrs.  William  Tubbs  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Emilie  Tubbs,  left  on  Saturday  for  Santa  Barbara, 
where  they  expect  to  remain  for  several  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierre  Moore,  who  have  been  in 
Xew  York  since  before  the  holidays,  returned  re- 
cently to  San  Francisco  and  are  again  at  their 
apartment  in  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Neal  Hobart,  who  has  been  in  the 
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People  of  Taste 

Do  not  buy  indiscriminately,  hence 
they  buy  our  ARISTOCRATICA 
Chocolates,  the  purest,  richest,  and 
best  that  can  be  made.  You,  too, 
will  appreciate  them. 

They  make  ideal  gifts — 1   to  5  pound  cartons, 
80  cents  the  pound. 

To  make  them  still  finer,  we  use  exclusively,  the 

famous    Henry    Maillard    chocolate, 

Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

PIG  &  WHISTLE 

SAN  FRANCISCO         OAKLAND         LOS  ANGELES         PASADENA 

130  Post  St,  S.  F.   also  35  Powell  SL,  S.  F. 


East  for  a  fortnight  or  more,  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco  and  is  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs.  Alexan- 
der Lilley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran  have  taken 
an  apartment  at  the  Carlton  on  Powell  Street, 
where  they  will  spend  the  remainder  of  the  winter. 

Mr.  John  D.  Spreckels  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claus 
Spreckels  have  returned  to  their  home  in  Coro- 
nado, after  a  visit  of  ten  days  in   San  Francisco. 

Miss  Esther  Denny  has  returned  to  Washington. 
D.  C,  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks  with  Mrs. 
Nelson    P.    A  ultc   in    Philadelphia. 

Miss  Jennie  Blair  has  taken  an  apartment  at 
the  Hotel  Bellevue,  after  having  spent  the  past 
two  months  in  Southern  California. 

Mrs.  Charles  Blyth  left  on  Thursday  last  for 
Coronado,  where  she  will  be  joined  by  her  sister, 
Miss  Katherine  Ramsay.  Mrs.  Blyth  and  Miss 
Ramsay  will  remain  in  the  South  for  about  a  fort- 
night. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Folger  left  yesterday  for 
Palm  Beach.  They  expect  to  be  absent  about  two 
months. 

Mrs.  William  Sherwood  will  leave  the  early 
part  of  next  week  for  the  East,  where  she  will 
remain  for  several  months. 

Mrs.  W.  S  Porter  and  her  son,  Mr.  Hugh 
Porter,  have  returned  from  a  recent  trip  to  New 
York  and  are  at  the  Bellevue  Hotel. 

Major  George  Pillsbury  and  Mrs.  Pillsbury,  ac- 
companied by  their  children,  arrived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco during  the  week.  Major  Pillsbury  left  imme- 
diately for  his  post  in  Los  Angeles,  but  Mrs. 
Pillsbury  and  the  children  will  visit  Mrs.  Philip 
Van   Home  Lansdale  before  going  south. 

Lieutenant  Charles  Nulsen  and  Mrs.  Nulsen 
will  leave  on  the  transport  today  for  Manila, 
where  they  will  be  stationed  for  a  time. 

Colonel  Lincoln  Karmany  and  Mrs.  Karmany 
will  leave  shortly  for  Bremerton  to  visit  their 
son-in-law  and  daughter,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Hoyt 

General  Arthur  Murray  and  Mrs.  Murray  are 
visiting  their  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ord  Preston  at  their  home  in  Washington, 
D.   C. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Nickel  are  being  con- 
gratulated on  the  birth  of  a  daughter. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Greer  are  being  con- 
gratulated on  the  birth  of  a  son. 


Retirement  of  Sir  Henry  Heyman  from  the  Art 
Association. 
After  thirtv'-five  years'  active  service  as  sec- 
retary of  the  San  Francisco  Art  Association 
Sir  Henri.-  Heyman  has  retired  by  resignation. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  overvalue  Mr.  Her- 
man's services  in  connection  with  the  or- 
ganization of  artistic  interests  in  this  city. 
His  enthusiasm  and  his  industry  have  alike 
been  unfailing.  It  has  of  course  been  a 
labor  of  love,  and  for  that  reason  all  the 
more  deserving  of  the  appreciation  which  it 
has  brought  Mr.  Heyman. 


"What  is  the  highest  form  of  animal  life  ?" 
demanded  the  teacher.  "A  giraffe,"  promptly 
replied  the  boy  at  the  foot  of  the  class. — 
Judge. 


The  Recreation  Club  Play. 
The  annual  benefit  for  the  Recreation  Club 
for    Girls    Who    Work,    507    Harrison    Street, 
will  take  place  on  Monday  evening,  February 
14th.     The  directors  of  this  organization  have   I 
secured    the    Cort    Theatre    for   that   evening, 
and  will  charge  $1  more  for  tickets  than  the 
regular  price.     The  play  is  "The   Only  GirL" 
a    musical    comedy    by    Victor    Herbert    and 
Henry  Blossom,  Jr.,  which  met  with  the  great-   ! 
est  possible   success   in   the   East   and   will   be   j 
seen  here  for  the  first  time.     After  the  theatre 
there  will  be  a  souper  dansant  in  the  ballroom 
of  the   Hotel    St.    Francis,    for   which    §1    ad- 
mission will  be  charged.     The  box-holders  are 
Mrs.   William   G.   Irwin,   Mr.   Raphael  Weill,   ! 
Mrs.    H.    D.    Pillsbury,    Mrs.    Cyrus    Walker, 
Mrs.  C  T.  Crocker.  Mr.  M.  H.  de  Young.  Mrs. 
Talbot  Walker.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Taylor,  Jr..   Mrs. 
W.  B.  Bourn,  Mrs.  F.  W.  McNear,  Mrs.  Chee- 
ver  Cowdin,  Mrs.  Selah  Chamberlain,  Mrs.  D.    , 
C.    Jackling,    Mrs.    Russell   Wilson,    and    Mrs. 
Henry  T.  Scott.     Tickets  may  be  bought  from 
the  directors:     Miss  Kate  Brigham,  Mrs.  Wal- 
ter   Martin,    Mrs.    George    Cadwalader,    Mrs.   I 
Atholl   McBean,   Mrs.    George   Cameron,   Miss 
Maud     O'Connor,     Mrs.     Selah     Chamberlain, 
Mrs.  Roy  Pike,  Miss  Helen  Chesebrough,  Mrs.    i 
Horace    Pillsbury,    Mrs.    Templeton    Crocker,    j 
Mrs.  Harry  Scott,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Harris,  Mrs.    I 
R.  H.  Smith,  Mrs.  D.  C.  Jackling,  Mrs.  J.  O- 
Tobin,    Miss    M.   Josseryn,    Miss    E.    Treanor, 
Mrs.  Frank  King,  Mrs.  G.  B.  Wright,  and  at 
the  news-stand  in  the  Hotel  St.  Francis, 


Among  the  Druids  the  oak  was  held  sacred, 
and  many  of  their  rites  were  performed  in 
England's  oak  groves,  safe  from  prying  eyes. 
Their  reverence  for  the  mistletoe  was  an 
outgrowth  of  their  surroundings,  since  they 
observed  that  only  rarely  did  it  appear  on 
this  sacred  tree.  It  was  cut  on  New  Year's 
day  with  much  pomp  and  ceremony.  The 
Arch-Druid,  clothed  in  white,  ascended  the 
tree  and  cut  the  mystic  boughs  with  a  golden 
knife,  dropping  them  into  the  outstretched 
robe  of  another  officiating  priest.  The 
branches  were  then  distributed  to  the  waiting 
crowds,  on  whom  they  conferred  the  gift  of 
fertility.  It  was  supposed  to  possess,  besides, 
great  healing  powers ;  and,  further,  to  impart 
the  power  to  see  ghosts; — for  which  purpose  it 
was  probably  not  greatky  in  demand. 


In  the  Samoan  Islands  is  a  breed  of  cattle 
the  bulls  of  which  seldom  weigh  more  than 
200  pounds  and  the  cows   150  pounds. 


MISS  HARTRIDGE'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Beautiful  country  place.    Residence  modern  in 
every  respect.     Large  Recitation  Hall,  distinct 
from  Residence.     Fully   equipped   gymnasium. 
Outdoor  sports  under  Physical  Director.    Advan- 
tages of  New  York  City  available  for  older  girls. 
College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses.    Certi- 
ficate admits  to  Smith,  Yassar,  and  Wellesley. 
Emelyn  B.  Hartridge,  A.  B  ,  Principal. 
Oakwood.  Plain  field.  New  Jersey, 
(50  minute*  from  New  York.; 


FOR  SALE — In  Ross,  five  and  one-half  acres; 
Wooded.  8  room  modern  bungalow  :  heating  .-vs- 
tem.  splendid  garden,  garage  Address  Box  28. 
Argonaut. 


Hotel 


Vke-P: 


dri* 

singles 


An  absolutely 
fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
high  standards. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
Ran  Franciscans. 

VERNON  GOODWIN 
and  Managing  Director 


ELITE 

PORTRAIT   STUDIO 


LATEST  STYLES 

SMART  POSES 

POPULAR  PRICES 


We  solicit  a  visit  from  Argonaut  readers 


207  POWELL  STREET 

Phone  Douglas  2310 
Same  building  as  Argonaut  office 


Typical  of  California 

Palace  Hotel 

Since  1875 

The  Historic  Hotel  of  San  Francisco 

NEW  MANAGEMENT  NEW  POUCY 

European  Plan  Only 

Rates  from  $2  per  day  upward 

FAIRMONT  HOTEL 

The  Most  Superbly  Situated  Hotel 
in  the  World 

Under  Same  Management 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

announces  the 

CLUB  ROOM  SPECIAL 

A  BUSY  MAN'S  LUNCHEON 

Beginning 
JANUARY  10th,  1916 

SO  CENTS 

Service  from  11:30  to  2:00 


Eames    Tricycle    Co. 


Manufacturers  of 
Inralid  Rolling  Chairs  for  all  p 
SELF-PR0PELIJK6  ntlCYCLE  (SAKS 

FOB  THE  DISABLED 
Invalid    Chairs    wholesale 
and  retail  and  for  rent. 
1714  Marka  Slreel  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Park  2M0 
1202  S.  Mir.     •     -     LOS  ANGELES 


February  5,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 


The  U.  S.  A.  Engine  Company,  a  $500,000 
concern,  has  been  incorporated  with  the  pur- 
pose of  manufacturing  engines  of  all  types. 
The  incorporators  are  S-  H.  Herold,  P.  D. 
Eib,  R.  G.  Williams,  E.  A.  Allen,  J.  B.  Has- 
sett,  and  J.  M.  Crane. 


Alter  a  partnership  of  twenty-five  years  m 
the  steamship  business,  the  firm  of  Olson  & 
ftfahony  Steamship  Company  has  been  dis 
solved.  Mahony  sold  his  interests  to  his 
partner.  Oliver  J.  Olson.  In  the  future  the 
business  will  be  conducted  under  the  name 
of  the  Oliver  J.  Olson  Steamship  Company. 
The  deal  is  said  to  have  involved  close  to 
$2,000,000.  

J.  O.  Davis,  collector  of  the  port,  has  noti- 
fied customs  brokers  representing  Exposition 
exhibitors  that  all  exhibits  in  bond  not  re- 
moved from  the  Exposition  by  February  15th 
wili  be  seized  and  sent  to  the  storehouse  as 
unclaimed  goods.      

The  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  has 
just  completed  its  two  large  submarine  cables 
across  the  bay,  thus  increasing  the  electric 
current  brought  into  San  Francisco  by  15,000 
kilowatts,  and  providing  a  reserve.  The  com- 
pany has  brought  this  current  over  from  the 
high-power  transmission  lines  centering  at 
Cordelia  and  sent  into  a  new  sub-station  at 
Sausalito.  These  cables  are  laid  in  200  feet 
of  water  and  extend  from  the  Exposition 
grounds  to  Yellow  Bluff  near  Fort  Baker. 
Heretofore  the  company  has  relied  on  its 
steam  plant  in  this  city  for  the  generation  of 
current  for  supplying  San  Francisco,  and 
these  cables  across  the  bay  are  the  first  to 
be  used  by  the  corporation.  They  will  be  fed 
by  several  mountain  power  plants. 


E.  B.  McNear,  representing  the  McNear 
Company,  has  placed  a  price  of  $250,000  for 
500  acres  of  land  adjoining  McNear's  Point, 
the  site  of  a  proposed  Pacific  Coast  naval 
training  school.         

The  building  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Railroad 
has  been  assured  by  the  delivery  of  $1,254,031 
to  Treasurer  McDougald  by  Blyth,  Witter  & 
Co.  This  amount  was  realized  from  the  sale 
of  Hetch  Hetchy  bonds.  With  the  money 
now  on  hand  this  sum  will  enable  the  city  to 
provide  sufficient  funds  to  pay  F.  Rolandi  on 
his  contract  to  construct  the  road.  At  the 
same  time  it  will  be  possible  to  keep  other 
development  work  in  operation. 


Collector  of  the  Port  J.  O.  Davis  has  been 
notified  by  Senator  James  D.  Phelan  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  approved  an 
item  of  $50,000  in  the  general  appropriation 
bill  before  Congress  for  a  new  coast  guard 
cutter  for  this  port. 


According  to  an  announcement  made  by 
Superintendent  T.  W.  H.  Shanahan,  a  ship- 
ment of  $600,000  in  bullion  arrived  from 
Australia  at  the  mint  on  Friday  of  last  week. 


George  W.  Caswell  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  William  G. 
McAdoo,  a  member  of  the  United  States 
board  of  tea  experts  to  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  standard 
samples  of  tea  under  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved March  2,  1S97,  to  serve  one  year. 


Milk  producers  from  seven  counties  met  in 
San  Francisco  recently  to  organize  a  pro- 
tective association  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing equitable  relations  with  dealers,  con- 
sumers, and  state  officials.  A  subscription 
fund  of  $45,000  was  completed  and  will  be 
used  to  build  a  modern  storage  plant  equipped 
for  pasteurization  and  distribution.  M.  T. 
Freitas  of  the  Bay  Counties  Dairy  Associa- 
tion discussed  the  project  and  named  several 
sites  for  the  plant.  Colonel  Harris  Weinstock, 
state  market  commissioner,  addressed  the 
delegates  and  emphasized  the  advantages  of 
the  milk  dealers'  new  organization,  saying 
that  it  will  put  a  stop  to  competition  among 
individual  producers,  which  always  has  re- 
sulted in  profit  to  the  dealer. 


The  railroad  commission  has  issued  an  or- 
der dismissing  without  prejudice  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Suburban  Water  Company  of  Daly 
City,  San  Mateo  County,  to  create  a  bonded 
indebtedness  of  $50,000  and  to  use  $25,000 
of  such  bonds  to  refund  and  discharge  out- 
standing indebtedness  and  for  extensions  to 
its  plant  and  system.  The  commission  had 
previously  authorized  the  acquisition  by  the 
Suburban  Company  of  a  water  system  owned 
hy  J.  W.  Bloom,  and  the  issue  in  payment 
thereof  of  stock,  provided  the  property  were 
free  of  fncumbrances.  This  condition  has 
not  been  brought  about  and  the  application 
was  dismissed  for  this  reason. 


The  will  of  the  late  Henry  Dernham,  for- 
mer president  of  the  Emporium,  which  dis- 
poses of  an  estate  valued  aproximately  at 
$775,000,  has  been  filed  in  the  superior  court. 


With  the  exception  of  a  few  minor  bequests, 
the  entire  estate  goes  to  the  widow,  Mr<. 
Laura  R.  Dernham,  who  is  also  named  to 
serve  as  executrix  with  her  son-in-law,  Her- 
bert L.  Rothchild.  In  the  will  $8000  is  left 
to  charity,  to  be  distributed  at  the  discretion 
of  the  executors.      

The  excess  of  earnings  of  the  Municipal 
street  railways  over  expenses  for  December 
amounted  to  $68,885.11.  according  to  a  report 
issued  by  the  board  of  works.  From  the 
total  receipts  amounting  to  $164,267.98  has 
been  deducted  money  paid  out  for  transfers 
amounting  to  $1125.42  and  the  operating  ex- 
penses amounting  to  $94,257.45. 


S.  M.  Pasquali  has  been  granted  the  use  of 
the  Exposition  Auditorium  at  $100  per  night 
over  the  protests  of  the  Associated  Theatrical 
Managers  for  the  production  of  popular-priced 
grand  opera.  Pasquali's  lease  is  to  run  for 
sixty  days  with  the  option  of  increasing  it  to 
ninety   days.  

More  than  300  registrations  were  received 
as  the  sum  of  the  opening-day  business  for 
the  new  state  employment  bureaus  in  San 
Francisco  for  men  and  women.  Of  this  num- 
ber more  than  200  were  received  at  the  men's 
employment  bureau  at  933  Mission  Street,  and 
the  remainder  at  the  women's  bureau  in  the 
Pacific   building.        

Rear-Admiral  Albert  S.  Barker  (retired), 
who  served  from  1 862  to  1 905  and  had  a 
notable  naval  career,  died  at  his  home  in 
Washington  on  January  30th.  He  had  been 
commandant  of  the  navy  yard  at  Mare  Island, 
Norfolk,  and  New  York. 


Five  children  and  two  grandchildren  of 
Mrs.  Margaret  Fuller,  widow  of  William  P. 
Fuller,  inherit  $1,000,000  by  their  mother's 
will,  which  has  been  filed  for  probate.  The 
instrument  provides  that  the  estate  shall  be 
divided  into  six  equal  parts,  each  of  the  five 
children — Frank  W.,  William  P.,  and  George 
P.  Fuller,  Mrs.  Ella  F.  Braner  and  Mrs. 
Bertha  A.  Kinklin — to  have  a  sixth  apiece. 
The  other  sixth  is  to  be  divided  between  the 
two  grandchildren,  Edward  and  Harold  Ray- 
nolds,  children  of  Mrs.  Fuller's  deceased 
daughter,   Mrs.  Mary  Raynolds. 


Another  suit  against  the  Anglo-California 
Trust  Company  to  secure  possession  of  bonds 
held  by  the  Hanford  Investment  Company  of 
Oakland  at  the  time  of  the  latter's  financial 
difficulties  in  1914,  has  been  filed  in  the  su- 
perior court  by  Clarence  Grange  of  this  city. 
A  siimlar  suit  was  filed  by  Grange  some 
months  ago,  but  the  present  action  is  in- 
tended to  supersede  the  former  suit,  which 
will  be  dismissed,  according  to  Attorney 
Jesse  Linforth.  The  bonds  in  question  are 
valued  at  $18,000,  and,  according  to  the  com- 
plaint, were;  in  the  possession  of  the  Hanford 
Company  when  its  assets  were  turned  over 
by  creditors  to  the  Anglo-California  Trust 
Company  as  trustee. 


The  first  step  to  replace  the  American  flag 
on  the  Pacific  since  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company  went  out  of  business  was  made 
when  the  American  International  Company, 
through  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  placed  the  for- 
mer Pacific  Mail  steamer  Pennsylvania  on 
berth  for  Hongkong  and  Kobe.  The  vessel 
will  leave  here  on  February  20th  and  carry 
freight  only.  The  American  International 
Company,  which  was  recently  organized,  pur- 
chased the  Panama  fleet  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Company.  The  company  is  capitalized  for 
$50,000,000  for  foreign  trade  expansion. 


The  will  of  Mrs.  Lovell  White  has  been 
filed  for  probate,  leaving  various  sums  to  her 
nephew,  Bonner  Whitcomb ;  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Margaret  L.  Whitcomb  ;  William  Tiernan  and 
Mrs.  Margaret  Tiernan,  her  niece  ;  Mrs.  Edith 
White,  Mrs.  Mary  G-  Gorham,  and  Mrs.  An- 
nie Lenehan.  The  estate  is  kept  in  trust  by 
her  son,  Ralston  Lovell  White,  who  receives 
half  of  the  income  thereof,  and  by  the  Sav- 
ings Union  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  The 
other  half  of  the  income  is  given  to  the  issue 
of  her  sou.  

Probate  of  the  will  of  the  late  Matthew 
Xunan,  former  sheriff  of  San  Francisco,  who 
died  recently,  has  revealed  that  Nunan  left  an 
estate  valued  at  $750,000,  instead  of  $100,000, 
as  was  at  first  reported.  Nunan  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Merchants'  Association.  He  is  survived  by 
four   daughters    and   one   son. 


The  executive  heads  of  the  Exposition 
have  abandoned  their  offices  in  the  California 
building  at  the  Fair  this  week  and  taken  up 
quarters  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Expo- 
sition Auditorium.  Their  departure  leaves  the 
California  building  utterly  deserted. 


San  Diego  Pioneer  Society. 
The    work    of   the    San    Diego    Pioneer    So- 
ciety   is    a    striking   example    of    the    valuable 
results  which  such  local  societies  can   accom- 
plish in  bringing  together  diaries,  letters,  old 


newspapers  and  other  publications,  old  photo- 
graphs, and  all  manner  of  material  whose 
historical  usefulness  is  too  often  overlooked. 
Among  the  possessions  of  this  society  are  old 
account  books  which  show  the  cost  of  living 
in  the  early  days  of  California  and  just  how 
people  lived ;  stockholders'  books,  and  old 
maps  and  surveys  of  various  early  railroad- 
building  projects;  and  material  showing  who 
the  early  settlers  were,  where  they  came  from, 
and  where  they  settled.  Among  bequests  re- 
ceived by  the  society  from  pioneers,  old  Span 
ish  families,  and  men  and  women  who  played 
a  large  part  in  the  American  life  of  Southern 
California  from  the  'fifties  on,  are  materials 
illustrating  the  foundation  and  growth  of  the 
widespreading  Pueblo  of  San  Diego  ;  the  ac- 
quisition and  survey  of  the  tide  lands ;  the 
story  of  the  1400-acre  park  in  which  the 
Panama-California  Exposition  is  being  held, 
and  public  and  private  papers  illustrating  the 
political,  commercial,  and  social  development 
cf  the  San  Diego  region.  There  is  an  inter- 
esting Fremont  collection,  materials  showing 
the  relations  between  the  American  settlers 
and  the  early  Spanish  families,  and  valuable 
material  as  to  that  picturesque  historical  epi- 
sode, the  Mormon  Battalion — a  group  of  Mor- 
mons who  enlisted  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Mexican  war,  after  their  troublous  days  in 
Missouri,  and  with  their  wives  and  children 
crossed  the  continent  to  help  occupy  and 
hold  California,  later  turning  northwest  to 
make  their  home  in  Utah.  Other  features  of 
the  San  Diego  collection  are  the  original  rec- 
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crds  of  the  First  District  Court,  pamphlets, 
newspapers,  clippings,  and  a  great  volume  of 
business  correspondence  throwing  light  on 
the    early   industries    of    Southern    California. 


All  the  royalties  of  Helen  Woodruff's  new 
book,  "Mr.  Doctor-Man,"  will  be  given  to- 
ward the  completion  and  furnishing  of  a  chil- 
dren's hospital  in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  her 
home  city.  It  is  published  by  the  George  H. 
Doran  Company. 


RESULTS  FOR  1915 

THE  PACIFIC  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
OF  CALIFORNIA 

FORTY-EIGHTH  YEAR 


GEO.  I.  COCHRAN,  President.  GAIL.  B.  JOHNSON,  Vice-President. 

New  Life  Insnrance  Issued  (Paid  for  Basis) $  21,518,654.00 

Total  Life  Insurance  in  Force,  December  31,  1915 160,659,702.00 

Gain  in  Life  Insurance  in  Force 6,134,255.00 

Total  Cash  Income , 9,753,687.16 

Gain  in  Ca»h  Income  over  1914 247,571.11 

Total  Paid  Policyholders 3,939,593.98 

Grand  Total  Paid  Policyholders  Since  Organization 44,350,477.81 

Surplus,  Assigned  and  Unassigned  (Exclusive  of  Capital) ....        3,504,807.47 

Gain  in  Surplus  (Assigned  and  Unassigned) 514,961.90 

Total  Admitted  Assets 35,656,611.04 

Gain  in  Admitted  Assets 3,051,998.79 

Premium  Income,  Accident  Department 1,794,094.77 

All  the  Foregoing  Figures  are  Compiled  from  the  Sworn  Report  of 
the  Pacific  Mutual  to  the  Insurance  Department  in  each  of  the  Forty- 
Five  States  in  which  the  Company  is  Licensed  to  do  Business. 

KILGARIF  &  BEAVER,  Inc.,  Managers 


F.  A.  STEARNS,  Manager, 

Accident  Department. 


EDWIN  G.  BATH,  Manager, 

Intermediate  Department. 


SHREVE  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SOMETHING  NEW 

The  Pacific  Mutual  has  a 
plan  for  paying  DOUBLE  the 
AMOUNT  of  the  Life  policy 
in  case  of  Death  by  Accident, 
and  at  a  trifling  additional 
cost.  You  place  yourself  un- 
der no  obligation  whatever  by 
sending  in  this  coupon 


KILGARIF  &  BEAVER,  Managers 
Shreve  Building,  San  Francisco. 
Please  send  me  rates  and  informa- 
tion  as   to    the   Pacific    Murual's  new 
Doubling  feature. 

Name 

Address 

Occupation Age .... 


96 


THE    ARGONAUT 


February  S,  1916. 


W.  D.  Fennimora 
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WE    CAN  NOT   GO    OURSELVES.  SO   WILL 
YOU  COME  TO  US? 

We  can  not  go  to  each  wearer  of  glasses  per- 
sonally, but  we  would  like  to  have  you  come  to 
us.  We  are  most  anxious  to  explain  to  you  fully 
the  enumerable  advantages  of  the  new  and  won- 
derful lenses  called  "  Caltex  Oncpiece"  Bifocals. 
If  you  use  one  pair  of  glasses  for  reading  and 
one  for  distance  we  know  you  will  be  greatly  in- 
terested. The  "Caltex  Onepiece"  Bifocals  do 
away  with  the  necessity  of  two  pairs  of  glasses, 
for  the  reading  and  distance  are  ground  in  one 
single  lens. 

California  Optical  Co. 

"»/"*  *»■*     [   San  Franci.co 

2508  Mission  St.    ) 

1221  Broadway,  Oakland 


THE   CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  1850 

PACIFIC   DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE 

San  Francisco 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH     -    -    -    Manager 


THE    SCENIC    LINE 

Direct  to 

SACRAMENTO,  DIXON,  WOODLAND,  MARYS- 
VIILE,  COLUSA,  GRIDLEY,  0ROV1LLE  and  CfflCO 

Automatic  Block  Signals,  Observation  Cars, 
Rock  Ballasted  Road-Bed. 

Through  Observation  Car  service  between 
Chico,  Marysville  and  Bay  Cities  in  connection 
with  Northern  Electric  Railway. 

Write  for  descriptive  folder. 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

San  Francisco  Depot— Key  Route  Ferry 
Oakland  Depot—  40th  and  Khafter  Aye. 


TURA."  (rated  Lloyds  100AO.  Sailings  every  21  dayi. 
SYDNEY  &  return  via  SAMOA  4  HONOLULU  $337.50  lit 
CI..  includinB  CHINA-JAPAN  $575.00.  To  HONOLULU 

"^fr^Mrli"'  Feb.  8,  Feb.  29,  Mar.  21 

~"~~  673Mltt.St.S.F. 

SHORT  1INE 


EY! 


THROUGH~service 


VIA  THE 


Western  Pacific 


TO 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

DENVER 

OMAHA 

KANSAS  CITY 

ST.  LOUIS 

CHICAGO 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande 

Burlington 

Missouri  Pacific 

Rock  Island 


Service — Scenery 
Satisfaction 


For  Information  and  Particulars  Call,  Write  or 
Telephone 

665  MARKET  STREET 
UNION  FERRY  STATION 

Telephone  Sutter  1651 

1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND 

Telephone  Oakland  132 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"Experience  is  a  good  asset."  "I'd  much 
prefer  the  bankroll  I  exchanged  for  mine." — 
Boston  Transcript. 

"I  want  a  loaf  of  bread."  "White  or  gra- 
ham ?"  "Doesn't  matter ;  it's  for  a  blind 
woman." — Topeka  Journal. 

"Was  her  father  violent  when  you  asked 
him  for  her  hand?"  "Was  he?  Great  guus ! 
I  thought  he'd  shake  my  hand  off." — Town 
Topics. 

She — I  hear  that  you  skated  into  an  air- 
hole the  other  day.  He — That's  what  they 
call  it,  but  I  found  it  full  of  water. — Boston 
Transcript. 

"Isn't  it  distressing  to  think  of  all  the 
poverty  in  the  world?"  "I  never  do;  I  con- 
fine myself  exclusively  to  thinking  of  my 
own." — Life. 

"Are  you  unmarried?"  inquired  the  census 
man.  "Oh,  dear,  no,"  said  the  little  lady, 
blushing;  "I've  never  even  been  married." — 
Reno  Gazette. 

Bill — Lucille,  you  have  a  very  pretty  mouth. 
Lucille — Is  that  so  ?  You — er — aren't  a  very 
close  observer  of  beauty,  I'm  afraid. — Michi- 
gan  Gargoyle. 

"I  never  knew  that  man  yonder  ever  to 
treat  anybody  well."  "Why  not  ?"  "They 
have  to  be  ill  first ;  he's  a  doctor." — Balti- 
more American. 

Mrs.  Brown — My  husband  is  the  light  of 
my  life.  Mrs.  Smith — So  is  mine.  One  of 
the  kind  that  smokes  and  goes  out  at  night. — 
Buftalo  Courier. 

"They  say  people  with  opposite  charac- 
teristics make  the  happiest  marriages."  "Yes; 
that's  why  I'm  looking  for  a  girl  with  money." 
— Brooklyn   Eagle. 

Jerry — I  have  traced  my  ancestry  back  to 
an  Irish  king.  Pat — Sure  that's  aisy.  What 
chanst  has  a  dead  man  to  defend  himself? — 
Liverpool  Mercury. 

"Does  your  wife  favor  useful  gifts?"  "Too 
much,"  replied  Mr.  Meekton.  "For  Christ- 
mas she  bought  me  a  nice,  new  snow  shovel." 
— Washington  Star. 

Mrs.  Gaddy — Mrs.  Richly  has  so  much  em- 
bonpoint. Mrs.  Comeup — And  I  bet  she  brags 
she  imported  it,  like  everything  else  she  has, 
from  Paris. — Baltimore  Sun. 

"Circumstances  alter  cases,"  said  the  law- 
yer gravely.  "Yep,"  said  the  client.  "But  in 
my  case  it's  the  circumstances  that  I'm  hiring 
you  to  alter." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"The  wise  thing  to  do  nowadays  is  to  in- 
vest your  money  in  a  going  concern."  "Yes, 
and  it's  also  a  wise  thing  to  first  find  out 
which  way  the  concern  is  going." — Judge. 

"Does  our  friend  give  much  thought  to  his 
speeches?"  "Yes,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum. 
"The  only  trouble  is  that  he  doesn't  do  the 
thinking  before  he  makes  them." — Washing- 
ton Post, 

"Have  you  a  stove-lifter  I  could  borrow?" 
asked  the  woman  who  had  just  moved  in. 
"I'm  sorry  to  say  I  haven't,  but  my  husband 
is  a  piano  mover,"  suggested  the  woman  next 
door. — Judge. 

"Mr.  Jaggs  never  opened  his  mouth  while 
his  wife  was  entertaining  her  guests  the  other 
night."  "Oh,  yes,  he  did — several  times." 
"What  did  he  say?"  "Nothing.  He  yawned." 
— Baltimore  American. 

Soph — Your  girl  is  a  wonderful  dancer  but 
for  two  things.  Junior  (elated  at  compliment 
paid  his  girl) — Yes,  I  think  so,  too,  but  what 
are  the  two  things.  Soph  (beating  a  hasty  re- 
treat)— Her  feet. — Princeton  Tiger. 

Hub  (surveying  mass  of  bills) — As  to  how 
these  are  to  be  paid,  I  am  completely  in  the 
dark.  Wife — Well,  there's  one  of  them  you'll 
have  to  pay  or  be  even  more  in  the  dark — 
the  gas  bill. — Milwaukee  Daily  Nezvs. 

"Have  you  made  up  your  mind  what  you 
will  say  when  you  get  to  Congress?"  "Yes," 
replied  the  statesman.  "Till  I  see  how  things 
are  going,  I  intend  simply  to  sit  through  the 
roll-call  and  say  'Present !' " — New  York 
Globe. 

Ros'ic — Papa,  will  our  new  mama  go  mad 
after  a  while?  Father — What  a  question. 
Why  do  you  ask  such  a  thing?  Rosie — Well, 
I  heard  her  tell  cook  yesterday  that  she  got 
badly  bitten  when  she  married  you. — Stray 
Stories. 

"That  man  accuses  you  of  being  the  great- 
est grafter  on  earth."  "Yes,"  replied  Senator 
Sorghum,  "but  he  doesn't  mean  it.  If  he  be- 
lieved I  was  the  greatest  grafter  on  earth  he'd 
be  right  with  me  in  every  campaign,  trying 
to  get  next  and  make  himself  useful." — 
Washington   Star. 

"Say,  Snibbs,  let  me  use  your  telephone, 
will  you?"  "Sure.  What's  the  matter  with 
yours?"  "It's  all  right;  I  want  to  telephone 
to  my  wife  that  I'm  going  to  bring  a  man 
from  out  of  town  to  dinner."    "Well?"    "He's 


sitting  in  my  office  now,  and  I  hate  to  have 
him  watch  when  my  wife  tells  me  what  she 
thinks  of  the  proposition." — Life. 

"Husband."  "What  is  it  ?"  "I  am  sure 
that  young  fellow  in  the  parlor  is  holding 
daughter's  hand."  "I  call  that  a  wise  ma- 
noeuvre. She  can't  possibly  play  the  piano 
as  long  as  he  keeps  that  up." — Louisville 
Conner- Journal. 

"Ex-Congressman  Flubdub  wants  a  little 
write-up,"  remarked  the  magazine  publisher. 
"What  shall  we  say  about  him?"  "What  did 
he  ever  do  ?"  "Nothing."  "Say  he  upheld 
the  best  traditions  of  Congress.  That  means 
little,  for  or  against." — Pittsburg  Post. 


Losing  His  Self-Confidence, 
The  late  Joseph  Jefferson  once  told  this 
story  to  a  friend :  "I  was  coming  down  the 
elevator  of  the  Stock  Exchange  building,  and 
at  one  of  the  intermediate  floors  a  man  whose 
face  I  knew  as  well  as  I  know  yours  got  in. 


He  greeted  me  very  warmly  at  once,  said  it 
was  a  number  of  years  since  we  had  met. 
and  was  very  gracious  and  friendly,  but  I 
couldn't  place  him  for  the  life  of  me.  I  asked 
him  as  a  sort  of  feeler  how  he  happened  to 
be  in  New  York,  and  he  answered,  with  a 
touch  of  surprise,  that  he  had  lived  there  for 
several  years.  Finally  I  told  him  in  an  apolo- 
getic way  that  I  couldn't  recall  his  name.  He 
looked  at  me  for  a  moment  and  then  he  said 
very  quietly  that  his  name  was  U.  S.  Grant." 

"What  did  you  do,  Joe?"  his  friend  asked. 

"Do  ?"  he  replied,  with  a  characteristic 
smile.  "Why,  I  got  out  at  the  next  floor  for 
fear  I'd  ask  him  if  he  had  ever  been  in  the 
war." 


"Ah  see  yo*  is  housecleanin',"  said  Mrs. 
Snow  White.  "Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Marsh 
Green,  "dey  is  nothin'  lak'  movin'  things 
'round  once  in  awhile.  Why  I  des  come 
ercross  a  pair  ob  slippers  under  de  bed  dat  Ah 
hadn't  seen  foh  five  yeahs." — Dallas  News. 
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For  National  Defense. 

Monday's  proceedings  in  Congress  sufficiently  an- 
swer those  who  have  asserted  that  patriotic  senti- 
ment in  the  United  States  is  a  minus  quantity.  It  is 
evident  that  the  country  realizes  the  necessity  for  Pre- 
paredness and  that  it  is  willing  to  make  whatever  sac- 
rifice a  policy  of  Preparedness  calls  for.  It  is  evident, 
too,  that  this  sentiment  is  neither  partisan  nor  geo- 
graphical. It  seems  happily  a  situation  in  which  Con- 
gress is  ready  to  cast  politics  to  the  winds. 

The  danger  now  is  that  in  the  furor  for  Prepared- 
ness half-cooked  and  ill-considered  measures  may  find 
an  illegitimate  favor;  that  the  enthuisasm  for  Pre- 
paredness will  carry  through  anything  which  may  be 
offered  in  the  name  of  Preparedness.  The  situation, 
therefore,  is  one  calling  for  judgment  and  restraint 
quite  as  definitely  as  for  patriotic  spirit. 

Another  danger  is  that  which  may  be  summarized 
by  the  phrase  "Pork  Barrel."  Nothing  at  all  should 
be  conceded  either  to  local  interest  or  to  local  vanity. 
Take  our  own  case,  for  example:  There  is  an  appeal 
for   heavy   appropriations   to   equip    the    Mare    Island 


Navy  Yard  for  large  constructive  work.  The  grant 
should  be  made  only  if  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  Mare 
Island  is  the  best  place  for  the  work  to  be  done.  If 
upon  comparison  of  conditions  it  can  be  shown  that 
Bremerton  or  some  other  place  on  this  Coast  is  a  better 
place  for  naval  construction  than  Mare  Island,  then 
the  demands  of  the  latter  should  be  withdrawn.  The 
provision  should  go  to  the  place  where  the  work  may 
best  be  done;  and  no  claim  in  behalf  of  this  state  or 
another,  of  this  congressional  district  or  another,  should 
have  anything  to  do  with  it.  It  is  this  vice  of  catering 
to  local  interest  or  to  local  vanity  that  has  built  up  the 
abuse  which  we  nominate  the  Pork  Barrel.  Now  is 
a  good  time  to  give  this  gross  abuse  a  body  blow. 


The  Pulse  of  the  East. 

Perhaps  no  man  in  the  country  has  better  opportuni- 
ties of  feeling  the  pulse  of  general  affairs  than  Mr. 
Francis  B.  Loomis,  formerly  associated  with  the  diplo- 
matic service,  now  a  resident  of  California.  His  ac- 
quaintance is  universal  and  his  habits  of  observation 
close.  Mr.  Loomis  returned  early  in  the  week  from  a 
sojourn  of  something  more  than  two  months  in  the 
East,  mainly  at  Washington  and  New  York.  Talking 
of  his  observations  with  the  Argonaut  on  Wednesday, 
Mr.  Loomis  said: 

The  minds  of  the  people  in  Washington  and  the  East  are 
largely  concentrated  upon  three  things — Preparedness,  poli- 
tics, and  prosperity.  The  issue  most  prominently  before  the 
people  and  to  which  they  are  giving  the  most  concentrated 
and  thoughtful  attention  is  that  of  Preparedness.  The  East- 
ern part  of  the  country  has  come  to  an  adequate  under- 
standing of  the  gravity  of  our  defenseless  position  and  what 
it  may  cost  us  in  human  life  and  in  treasure  should  we 
become  engaged  in  warfare  with  one  or  more  of  the  great 
powers  of  the  world.  Much  of  the  ignorance,  the  pretense, 
and  self-deception  concerning  the  ability  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  carry  on  a  successful  offensive  or  defensive 
war  has  disappeared.  The  people  are  beginning  to  understand 
that  it  takes  long  training  combined  with  scientific  instruc- 
tion and  leadership  to  make  soldiers,  and  that  there  must  be 
tremendous  industrial  organization  to  equip  and  maintain 
an  army.  Republican  leaders  have  been  trying  to  impress 
these  facts  upon  the  country  for  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
And  now  the  Administration  has  fallea  into  line  and  it  is 
doing  what  it   can   to   secure   some   measure   of   Preparedness. 

The  army  bill  favored  by  the  President  is  not  satisfactory 
to  the  military  experts,  but  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  Whatever  may  be  thought  in  a  political 
or  personal  way  of  Colonel  Roosevelt,  he  is  the  unquestioned 
prophet  and  leader  of  the  Preparedness  movement,  and  as 
such  receives  certain  recognition  and  credit.  The  necessity 
of  providing  for  thoroughgoing  reorganization  of  the  army 
and  large  increase  of  the  navy  is  keenly  felt  in  the  Eastern 
part  of  the  country,  and  it  is  believed  there  that  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  as  much  alive  to  the  importance  of  this  issue  as  is 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Eastern  people  hope  for  hearty  co- 
operation in  their  efforts  to  secure  from  Congress  the  neces- 
sary appropriations  for  military  Preparedness. 

What  bearing  has  the  political  situation  upon  the  Pre- 
paredness propaganda,  is  asked.  By  common  consent  the 
leaders  of  the  party  have  tried  to  lift  this  impres- 
sively vital  question  above  the  plane  of  partisan  poli- 
tics and  to  make  it  a  great  patriotic  national  issue.  Repub- 
licans, who  in  the  main  have  already  been  for  Preparedness, 
are  now  heartily  cooperating  with  the  President,  stimulating 
him  and  encouraging  him  in  his  efforts  to  secure  a  larger 
army  and  navy.  Representative  Mann  of  Illinois,  who  is  tht 
leader  of  the  Republicans  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
has  perhaps  done  mere  than  any  one  else  in  Congress  up  to 
date  to  concentrate  the  attention  of  the  nation  upon  this  para- 
mount  issue.  

So  far  as  party  politics  is  concerned,  the  fact  that  a  Presi- 
dent is  to  be  elected  this  year  obtrudes  itself  more  or  less 
everywhere  and  casts  its  shadow  over  all  other  issues.  Mr. 
Wilson  will  undoubtedly  be  renominated  by  the  Democratic 
party  if  he  desires  a  second  term.  And  the  indications  are 
that  he  does.  There  is,  of  course,  some  opposition  to  him 
in  his  own  party,  but  it  is  not  concentrated,  and  revolves 
about  two  very  hostile  leaders,  Messrs.  Bryan  and  Clark, 
who  probably  dislike  each  other  more  than  they  do  the  Presi- 
dent. Republican  leaders,  as  well  as  a  great  many  men  who 
are  prominent  in  the  Democratic  party,  believe  that  the  Ad- 
ministration i=  losing  ground  and  that  if  the  Republicans  and 
the  Progressives  can  unite  their  forces  this  year  they  are  almost 
certain   to    elect   a    Republican    President.      1    find   as    1    travel 


through  the  country  that  this  belief  is  widespread  and  very 
genuine.  I  also  find  that  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  real  leaders  of  the  Republican  and  Progressive  parties 
to  come  together  with  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  common 
enemy.  It  is  perfectly  well  understood  in  well-informed  polit- 
ical circles  that  the  nominee  of  the  Republicans  at  Chicago 
will  have   a   reunited  party   behind  him. 

Who  is  likely  to  be  the  nominee,  is  asked.  I  wish  I  were 
able  to  answer  that  question.  There  has  not  been  a  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Republican  party  since  the  convention  of 
1888,  which  nominated  Benjamin  Harrison,  when  it  was  so 
difficult  to  know  who  would  be  chosen  by  the  party  as  its  can- 
didate for  the  presidency.  Former  Senator  Theodore  E. 
Burton  of  Ohio  is  perhaps  the  most  active  candidate  for  the 
nomination  at  present.  He  is  speaking  almost  nightly  and 
is  meeting  with  a  good  deal  of  encouragement.  Mr.  Fair- 
banks of  Indiana  is  also  favored  and  is  making  substantial 
friendships.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee at  Washington  in  December  and  the  meeting  of  the 
sub-committee  at  Chicago  a  fortnight  ago,  men  were  gathered 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
talk  about  the  availability  of  Justice  Hughes  as  a  presidential 
candidate.  There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  sentiment  very 
friendly  to  him,  based  on  the  belief  that  he  will  have  a 
better  chance  for  election  than  any  of  the  other  candi- 
dates suggested,  i  had  opportunity  to  talk  freely  with 
Mr.  Root,  with  Hon.  Murray  M.  Crane,  with  Mr.  Fair- 
banks, Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Weeks,  with  Colonel  Roosevelt,  and 
with  many  other  Republican  leaders  who  will  have  much  to  do 
with  shaping  the  plans  and  policies  of  the  party.  These  men 
all  seem  to  think  that  the  wise  thing  to  do  is  to  have  un- 
instructed  delegates  sent  to  the  national  convention  so  that 
the  nomination  may  really  be  made  in  Chicago  after  the  ac- 
credited representatives  of  the  party  have  gathered  there. 
The  Chicago  convention  promises  to  be  the  most  interesting 
and  important  one  which  the  Republicans  have  held  for  thirty 
years.  No  man  can  tell  today  what  the  outcome  of  its  de- 
liberations will  be.  It  may  be  of  interest  in  this  connection 
to  state  that  several  of  the  party  leaders  are  of  the  opinion 
that  Governor  McCall  of  Massachusetts  may  in  the  event  of 
a  deadlock  in  the  convention  become  a  very  formidable  can- 
didate. There  is  also  a  great  conviction  that  Representative 
Mann  of  Chicago  has  great  possibilities  as  a  dark  horse. 

Elihu  Root  of  New  York  is  universally  conceded  to  be  the 
most  thoroughly  and  completely  equipped  man  for  the  presi- 
dency among  the  candidates  who  are  suggested  in  connection 
with  the  nomination.  He  is  an  impressive  figure  and  his 
name  commands  respect  and  confidence  in  every  foreign  office 
in  the  world.  His  friends  believe  that  he  should  be  nomi- 
nated, and  so  far  as  the  question  of  availability  is  concerned. 
you  will  find  very  intelligent  men  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
who  believe  that  Mr.  Root  not  only  can  be  nominated,  but 
elected.  He  is  not  seeking  the  nomination.  However,  1 
understand  that  he  would  accept  it  if  it  came  to  him  with 
substantial  unanimity.  

Now  as  to  business  and  material  prosperity.  In  spite  of 
very  considerable  and  continuous  disturbance  in  political, 
legislative,  and  congressional  sources,  and  in  spite  of  a  tariff 
law  which  wholly  fails  of  its  purpose,  which  neither  produces 
sufficient  revenue  nor  gives  sufficient  protection  to  many  lines 
of  important  industries,  business  by  virtue  of  abnormal  de- 
mands thrust  upon  it  by  war  conditions  and  necessities  is 
for  the  time  being  at  least  abnormally  active  and  remunerative. 
Copious  contracts  for  war  supplies  of  all  kinds  have  been 
coming  to  this  country  for  the  last  year  and  a  half  and 
many  of  the  large  orders  placed  months  ago  are  now  being 
filled  and  delivered.  Payments  are  being  made  on  a  liberal 
scale  and  great  prosperity  is  being  brought  to  the  very  great 
number  of  manufacturing  establishments  throughout  New 
England.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  ihe  central  states. 

There  has  also  been  a  good  deal  of  speculation  under  war 
conditions  and  a  great  deal  of  money  has  been  made  quickly 
by  a  considerable  number  of  people.  The  rapidly-acquired 
fortunes  are  being  to  some  extent  redisbursed  and  dissipated 
in  New  York  because  Europe  is  no  longer  open  to  spendthrift 
Americans.  New  York  is  witnessing  such  an  orgy  of  moiit-y 
spending  as  has  not  been  seen  there  since  the  flush  days  of 
the  Spanish-American  war.  The  city  is  crowded  with  people 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  accommodations  at  the 
hotels.  Two  weeks  ago  I  arrived  in  New  York  in  the  evening 
and  telephoned  to  eight  hotels  before  I  could  find  sleeping 
accommodations.  The  theatres  and  shops  are  crowded,  with 
every  evidence  of  the  reckless  expenditure  and  hectic  flush- 
ness  of  the  country's  war  booms.  The  demands  for  the 
products  of  the  great  basic  industries,  however,  is  increasing, 
and  the  lumber  business  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  beginning  to 
feel  the  reviving  force.  There  is  a  sound  and  growing  con- 
fidence in  the  future  of  the  country  based  upon  the  conviction 
that  the  Republicans  are  coming  back  to  power,  and  this  i^ 
having  a  wholesome  and  stimulating  effect  in  the 
and   industrial   world   and   is   making    for   conditio*. 
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perity  that  are  substantial  and  real,  conditions  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  abnormal  activities  which  one  finds  in 
New  York  and  other  crowded  centres  of  the  East. 


Again  Mexico. 

The  imperative  need  in  Mexico  is  disarmament, 
training  in  industry,  elementary  education,  efficiency 
in  government.  Is  there  anybody  with  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  the  Mexican  character  and  of  Mexi- 
can conditions  who  believes  that  these  things  can 
be  brought  about  through  domestic  initiative  and  under 
domestic  influences?     The  question  answers  itself. 

There  will  be  no  peace  in  Mexico  until  somebody 
shall  extend  over  that  country  the  hand  of  autocratic 
authority,  put  a  stop  to  internal  warfare,  set  the  people 
to  disciplinary  tasks,  teach  them  and  lead  them  under 
the  standards  of  modern  civilization,  the  while  main- 
taining the  administration  of  the  country  upon  the 
lines  of  integrity  and  efficiency. 

There  are  several  countries  besides  our  own  capable 
of  performing  this  service.  Germany  could  do  it. 
England  could  do  it.  France  could  do  it.  And  unless 
the  United  States  shall  act  some  one  of  these  countries 
will  do  it  just  as  soon  as  the  war  in  Europe  is  over. 
The  time  for  the  United  States  is  now.  If  it  shall  con- 
tinue to  watchfully  wait;  if  it  shall  further  palter  with 
an  opportunity  and  a  plain  duty;  if  it  shall  still  further 
permit  I  dare  not  to  wait  upon  I  will,  then  the  chance 
will  be  lost.  For  despite  our  Monroe  Doctrine  some 
one  of  the  countries  of  Europe  will  step  in  and  take 
the  job  off  our  hands. 

Of  course  the  authorities  at  Washington  would  in- 
voke the  Monroe  Doctrine.  But  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
has  not  been  accepted  by  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  merely  a  statement  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  that  it  will  do  certain  things  pro- 
vided other  countries  do  certain  things.  The  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  valid  as  long  as  nobody  challenges  it.  But 
taken  in  connection  with  our  ridiculous  lack  of  mili- 
tary force  and  our  unwillingness  to  arrange  for  force, 
it  is  the  cheapest  and  most  obvious  bluff  before  the 
modern  world. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine,  unbacked  by  a  strong  army 
and  a  strong  navy,  would  be  a  joke  even  among  our- 
selves if  our  national  conceit  had  not  paralyzed  our 
sense  of  humor.  We  saw  how  it  worked  during  and 
after  our  Civil  War.  When  Napoleon  III  took  pos- 
session of  Mexico  while  our  war  was  still  on,  we  issued 
a  protest  at  which  his  Imperial  Majesty  laughed  gayiy. 
When  our  troubles  were  over  we  marched  an  army 
to  the  Mexican  border  and  ordered  Napoleon  to  get 
out.     He  promptly  got  out. 

There,  was  exhibited  the  difference  between  a  mere 
bluff  and  a  threat  of  force  backed  up  by  a  display  of 
force.  So  it  will  ever  be.  The  demands  and  com- 
mands of  a  country  without  an  army  are  just  so  many 
amiable  requests.  The  demands  and  commands  of  a 
country  equipped  with  military  powers  have  respect  in 
precise  ratio  with  the  volume  and  weight  of  these 
powers.  , 

Concrete  Military  Facts. 

While  President  Wilson'has  been  firing  the  heart  of 
the  country  for  Preparedness,  General  Wood,  General 
Crozier,  and  other  military  authorities  have  been  giving 
the  Senate  Military  Committee  concrete  information 
concerning  ways  and  means.  General  Wood,  after  de- 
claring the  country  to  be  incapable  of  self-defense 
at  the  present  time,  gave  it  as  his  judgment  that  an 
efficient  army  could  be  licked  into  shape  in  half  a  year's 
time.  "A  man,"  he  said,  "who  can  not  be  made  into  a 
soldier  in  six  months  has  not  in  him  the  stuff  of  which 
soldiers  are  made."  General  Crozier  told  the  com- 
mittee that  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  of  which  he  is  the 
head,  could  supply  1,000,000  men  within  a  period  of 
six  months  with  the  munitions  necessary  for  the  six 
months'  campaign.  "Most  wars,"  he  added,  "are  over 
in  less  than  half  a  year." 

By  way  of  emphasizing  the  slowness  of  manufacture 
of  military  materials  General  Crozier  said  that  not  a 
single  modern  rifle  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
jn  foreign  order  has  yet  been  delivered.  Only  a  few 
remodeled  arms  have  been  shipped.  At  the  outset  no 
factory  in  the  country  was  equipped  to  maks  arms  on 
a  krge  scale,  and  the  factories  are  only  just  now 
beginning  to  make  deliveries. 

A  small  production  of  field  artillery.  General  Crozier 
priceeded,  began  five  or  six  months  after  the  beginning 
of  (he  war,  and  also  a  small  production  of  ammunition. 
Hut  the   great  bulk   of   foreign   orders    for   munitions 


have  yet  to  be  delivered.  In  proportion  to  the  orders 
that  have  been  given  and  the  necessities  of  the  nations 
at  war,  our  exports  of  war  material  have  been  neg- 
ligible. 

General  Crozier  opposed  any  plan  looking  to  ex- 
clusive government  manufacture  of  arms  and  military 
supplies.  He  thought  the  government  ought  to  pro- 
duce some  of  all  kinds  of  munitions  for  the  purpose 
of  training  officers,  checking  up  cost,  and  preventing 
combinations.  But  in  his  judgment  the  organization 
and  administration  of  manufacturing  plants  on  public 
account  would  be  too  big  a  problem,  since  it  would 
require  an  investment  of  $400,000,000  and  the  em- 
ployment of  750,000  men,  figuring  upon  the  needs  of 
an  army  of  1,000,000  men. 

Incidental  to  the  general  discussion  before  the  Mili- 
tary Committee  the  fact  was  brought  out  that  the  coun- 
try has  no  store  of  drugs  adequate  in  the  event  of 
active  military  operations  on  a  large  scale.  Supplies 
of  quinine  and  opium  might  be  shut  off  completely  if 
the  United  States  should  become  involved  in  war,  there- 
fore great  stores  of  these  drugs  should  be  accumulated. 
Surgeon-General  Gorgas  of  the  army  said  that  certain 
drug  supplies  are  being  obtained  from  Germany  and 
Austria  "sub  rosa,"  but  he  did  not  go  into  details.  He 
said  that  the  army  was  now  equipped  with  reserve 
medical  stores  to  last  a  force  of  250,000  men  one  year. 


The  Case  of  Brandeis. 

Information  from  Washington  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Brandeis  to  the  Supreme  Bench 
is  likely  of  confirmation.  Certain  members  of  the 
President's  party — perhaps  most  of  them — would  like 
to  vote  no.  But  the  greater  number  will  as  usual  bow 
to  executive  influence,  and  with  a  majority  of  four- 
teen, Democrats  and  Progressives,  the  outcome  seems 
an  assurance.  Furthermore  it  is  likely  that  Brandeis 
will  get  some  Republican  votes.  The  fact  that  he  is  a 
Jew  will  tend  rather  to  his  advantage,  for  those  who 
might  vote  against  his  confirmation  on  the  score  of  his 
character  and  temperament  will  be  loath  to  meet  the 
presumption  of  having  opposed  him  on  racial  account. 

It  appears  that  the  appointment  was  made  by  Mr. 
Wilson  practically  without  consultation  with  those  ordi- 
narily considered  in  matters  of  this  kind.  It  is  de- 
clared to  have  been  as  much  a  surprise  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Judiciary  as  to  anybody 
else.  It  appears  to  have  been  made  directly  off  the 
President's  own  bat  and  purely  upon  political  account. 
Its  purpose  was  of  course  to  placate  the  semi-socialistic 
group  of  which  Brandeis  has  long  been  a  leading 
figure.  It  has  been  claimed  by  the  spokesman  of  this 
group,  very  recently  and  positively  by  its  journalistic 
mouthpiece,  Mr.  Norman  Hapgood,  that  radicalism 
holds  the  balance  of  power  in  a  popular  sense.  Prob- 
ably the  President  has  been  impressed  with  this  view 
of  the  situation;  probably  the  appointment  of  Brandeis 
is  his  method  of  giving  recognition  to  the  social  revo- 
lutionists. 

It  can  not  possibly  be  that  there  is  any  personal 
liking  on  the  part  of  the  President  for  Mr.  Brandeis 
or  any  man  of  his  type.  During  his  whole  career,  until 
he  sought  the  presidency,  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  a  con- 
servative, a  stickler  for  convention  and  form.  The 
man  who  wanted  Bryan  "knocked  into  a  cocked  hat" 
naturally  has  little  use  for  other  reformers  who  would 
go  several  steps  beyond  Bryan.  But  just  as  Mr.  Wil- 
son was  willing  in  1912  to  "make  concessions"  for  the 
sake  of  being  President,  he  seems  now  willing  to  go 
further  and  make  even  more  notable  concessions  for 
the  sake  of  retaining  the  presidency. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  follow  the  course  of  Mr. 
Brandeis  as  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Bench.  Others 
under  like  influences  have  tended  to  abandon  radicalism 
and  take  on  the  conservative  character.  It  may  be  so 
with  Brandeis,  although  by  temperament  he  is  a  natural 
oppositionist.  His  bias  is  that  of  opposition;  his  pro- 
pensity is  to  contention.  Then  he  has  the  vanities 
which  a  spectacular  career  have  fostered.  He  delights 
in  sharp  contrasts  and  has  the  hardihood — in  other 
words,  the  lack  of  taste — which  leads  him  to  find  pleas- 
ure in  taking  and  sustaining  novel  and  popularly  dis- 
approved positions  and  judgments. 

The  common  presumption  appears  to  be  that  Bran- 
deis is  an  idealist  who,  though  able  to  earn  money 
largely,  finds  his  chief  pleasure  in  giving  it  away.  The 
truth  is  that  Mr.  Brandeis  not  only  earns  a  lot  of 
money,  but  that  he  keeps  a  good  deal  of  it.  True  he 
has  represented  radical   sentiment  in   many   legal   and 


legislative  contests  ostentatiously  without  payment;  but 
it  is  also  true  that  these  services  have  been  in  the 
nature  of  effective  advertisement,  and  that  while  doing 
some  work  free,  he  has  done  a  great  deal  more  for 
which  he  has  quite  willingly  taken  fat  fees. 

Nobody  in  Washington  or  elsewhere,  outside  the 
narrow  ranks  of  radicalism,  attempted  to  justify  Mr. 
Brandeis'  appointment.  On  all  hands  it  is  admitted 
that  a  man  who  frankly  holds  the  Constitution  in  con- 
tempt as  an  outworn  instrument,  who  has  sought  for 
years  to  destroy  it,  who  preaches  pure  democracy  plus 
the  doctrine  of  paternalism,  is  poorly  equipped  to  define 
and  interpret  the  law.  If  the  Senate  were  to  act  upon 
its  judgment  it  would  reject  Brandeis  by  a  five-to-one 
vote.  But  such  is  the  power  of  the  executive  under 
the  modern  organization  of  affairs  that  it  will  be  sur- 
prising if  out  of  ninety-six  senators  so  many  as  ten 
shall  raise  their  voices  in  protest. 

Upon  the  presumption,  universally  accepted  at 
Washington,  that  the  appointment  of  Brandeis  is  not 
only  revolutionary,  but  purely  political,  congressmen 
are  discussing  means  by  which  a  President  might  be 
limited  in  his  choice  of  justices  for  the  Supreme  Court 
to  men  of  judicial  experience.  While  it  is  true  that 
some  of  the  best  Supreme  Court  Justices  we  have  ever 
had  came  to  the  Supreme  Bench  without  judicial  ex- 
perience, as  a  rule  appointees  have  come  from  other 
benches.  Chief  Justice  White  was  on  the  supreme 
bench  in  Louisiana  before  he  came  to  the  Senate  and 
thence  to  the  Supreme  Court.  McKenna  came  to  the 
Supreme  Bench  from  the  circuit  court.  Holmes  was 
chief  justice  of  Massachusetts  when  appointed  in  1902. 
Day  was  a  judge  of  state  courts  and  had  declined  a 
United  States  district  court  position  before  he  went 
into  the  cabinet.  He  went  to  the  circuit  bench  and 
thence  to  the  Supreme  Bench.  Hughes  had  no  judicial 
experience  prior  to  his  appointment.  Van  Devanter 
was  chief  justice  of  Wyoming  before  he  got  into  na- 
tional affairs.  He  went  on  the  circuit  bench  in  1903 
and  on  the  Supreme  Bench  in  1910.  Pitney  had  long 
experience  on  the  bench  of  state  courts  in  New  Jersey 
before  Taft  made  him  an  Associate  Justice  in  1912. 
McReynolds  never  was  on  the  bench  anywhere  before 
he  was  elevated  by  Wilson.  Thus  only  two  of  the 
eight  were  without  judicial  experience  when  called  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 


Editorial  Notes. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  ships  of  the  American-Hawaiian 
Company  are  to  withdraw  from  the  San  Francisco 
trade,  the  meaning  is  plain  enough.  It  is  simply  this, 
namely,  that  under  the  extraordinary  demand  for  ship- 
ping occasioned  by  the  European  war,  the  American- 
Hawaiian  Company  can  do  better  with  its  ships  than 
employ  them  in  a  routine  trade.  When  the  war  is  over, 
and  transportation  has  fallen  back  into  its  norma!  con- 
ditions, the  American-Hawaiian  Company  will  be  found 
again  doing  business  on  its  old  routes. 


An  amusing  development  of  the  suffrage  campaign 
at  Washington  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  "mili- 
tants" to  suppress  the  activities  of  certain  anti- 
suffragists  of  their  own  sex  through  political  pressure 
apon  their  husbands.  For  example,  Mrs.  James  Wads- 
worth,  Jr.,  wife  of  the  junior  senator  from  New  York 
and  a  daughter  of  the  late  John  Hay,  makes  no  scruple 
of  declaring  her  opposition  to  suffrage.  Since  the 
opening  of  Congress  Senator  Wadsworth  has  received 
several  letters  intimating  that  he  will  be  "held  account- 
able for  the  attitude  of  his  wife."  Two  of  these 
letters,  signed  by  well-known  suffragists  of  the  mili- 
tant order,  insist  that  he  shall  "control"  his  wife  and 
"force"  her  to  cease  her  activities  in  opposition  to 
suffrage.  Similar  letters  have  been  received  by  Secre- 
tary Lansing,  whose  wife,  daughter  of  John  W.  Foster, 
former  Secretary  of  State,  is,  like  Mrs.  Wadsworth,  a 
pronounced  anti-suffragist. 


Secretary  Lansing  spent  an  afternoon  last  week  be- 
hind closed  doors  discussing  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  State  Department  with  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Appropriations  committees.  The  conference  was 
in  furtherance  of  an  appeal  for  large  increases  in  de- 
partment funds.  Hitherto  the  secret  fund  allowance 
has  been  $100,000  per  year,  to  be  expended  at  the 
President's  discretion  in  confidential  work  abroad,  for 
which  no  account  is  ever  rendered.  Mr.  Lansing  wants 
this  allowance  increased  to  $200,000.  He  also  asks  for 
a  fund  of  $150,000  for  confidential  work  of  consular 
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officers,  promoting  commerce,  etc.  Substantial  in- 
creases for  maintenance  of  embassies,  legations,  and 
consulates  are  also  asked  for.  The  Secretary  explained 
that  on  account  of  the  war  unusual  financial  burdens 
have  been  placed  on  American  representatives  acting 
for  other  nations.  The  real  point  in  these  several  de- 
mands is  the  matter  of  providing  funds  for  Colonel 
House,  now  on  his  second  trip  to  Europe  under  the 
President's  private  commission.  Evidently  it  is  not  in- 
tended that  the  country  shall  know  how  much  these 
junkets  cost  or  just  how  the  money  is  expended. 


The  Metropolitan  Club  of  Washington  finds  itself 
somewhat  embarrassed  over  the  personal  encounter  of 
last  week  between  former  Secretary  George  von  L. 
Meyer  and  our  own  Truxton  Beale.  Sitting  as  a  ju- 
dicial body,  and  after  hearing  facts  and  argument,  the 
directors  were  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  since  the 
fight  did  not  take  place  in  the  club,  but  on  the  sidewalk 
in  front  thereof,  they  had  no  jurisdiction.  But  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  the  club  should  do  some- 
thing to  sustain  its  own  dignity,  the  directors  have 
posted  a  new  rule  to  the  effect  that  when  members  of 
the  club  reach  that  point  in  an  argument  where  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  one  to  poke  the  other  in  the  eye, 
they  shall  retire  to  some  place  so  remote  therefrom  that 
the  club  name  may  not  be  involved.  Truly  a  states- 
manlike ruling,  but  perhaps  sufficient! 


We  appear  to  have  gotten  out  of  the  Lusitania 
muddle  by  the  simple  if  not  over-dignified  expedient  of 
crawling  out.  Very  indiscreetly — indiscreetly  in  view' 
of  our  pitiful  lack  of  self-defensive  forces — we  put 
upon  Germany  a  demand  which  she  could  not  grant 
without  confession  of  criminality.  No  nation  in  a 
situation  short  of  the  last  ditch  will  confess  to  gross 
wrongdoing,  particularly  when  the  act  in  question  is 
one  of  premeditation  and  calculation.  Of  course  Ger- 
many could  not  admit  her  own  violation  of  the  laws 
alike  of  internationalism  and  of  humanity.  And  since 
we  were  not  in  a  position  to  hold  her  to  "strict  account- 
ability/' we  should  never  have  put  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  making  an  impossible  demand.  Our  posi- 
tion now,  since  crab-fashion  we  have  crawled  out 
backward,  is  that  of  having  protested  against  an  out- 
rage under  a  fine  glow  of  moral  enthusiasm,  then  upon 
sober,  second,  and  prudent  thought,  of  having  taken  it 
back.  And  this  is  the  kind  of  diplomacy  we  shall  have 
until  we  shall  be  strong  enough  to  back  up  our  senLi- 
ments  with  armaments.  If  we  are  ever  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  talk  boldly,  we  must  be  in  a  position  to  act 
bravely  and  effectively. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Personal  Observations  of  Mexican  Character. 
Utica   Mining   Company. 
Angels  Camp,  Cal.,  February  6,  1916. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  As  the  Mexican  question  is  very  much 
to  the  front,  and  although  the  Argonaut  has  treated  the  sub- 
ject about  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  still  a  few  first-hand 
"observations  on  the  Mexican  character  may  be  of  use  to  em- 
phasize the  utter  hopelessness  of  successfully  instituting  con- 
stitutional government.  President  Wilson  could  as  readily 
organize  a  successful  Shakespearean  or  Browning  debatin; 
society  from  the  ignorant  of  our  slums.     It  can't  be  did. 

Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules.  I  know  a  few 
intelligent  and  very  decent  sort  of  Mexicans,  but  the  pro- 
portion to  the  great  mass  of  them  is  negligible.  The  mixture 
of  Spanish  and  Indian  blood  makes  a  miserable  combination. 
A  full-blooded  Indian   (Yakie)   is  a  gentleman  in  comparison 

The  Mexicans  are  universally  cruel  to  their  animals.  In- 
deed the  most  miserable  fate  that  can  befall  a  living  thing — 
in  my  estimation — is  to  be  born  a  Mexican's  horse  or  mu^ 
with  an  occasional  exception  as  above  noted.  I  came  in  coiv 
tact  and  had  dealings  with  many  Mexicans  during  nine  years' 
residence  in  Arizona  near  the  Mexican  border,  and  I  made  a 
number  of  extended  trips  into  the  interior  of  Mexico,  so 
pretend  to   know   a  little   about   them. 

On  my  first  trip  into  Mexico  I  was  puzzled  to  see  corn 
patches  being  cultivated  with  ox  teams  on  whom  one  could 
hang  his  hat  in  more  places  than  on  their  horns,  they  were 
so  poor  and  starved  looking,  and  yet  they  made  no  attempt 
to  eat  or  nibble  the  corn  that  constantly  brushed  against 
their  noses.  I  said  I  was  puzzled,  until  I  learned  that  their 
jaws  were  securely  lashed  together  with  thongs  of  rawhide. 
I  consider  this  the  essence  of  cruelty.  The  Bible  commands, 
"Muzzle  not  the  ox  that  treads  the  corn." 

A  Mexican  can  not  drive  a  horse  or  mule  without  constant 
application  of  the  whip,  no  matter  if  the  poor  brute  is  doing 
its  best  or  not.  The  main  equipment  of  a  horseman  is  som- 
brero, spurs  (with  emphasis  on  the  spurs),  and  a  half-starved 
horse  or  mule.  I  have  seen  them  use  burros  and  mules  for 
packing  (especially  wood)  whose  backs  were  one  great  living, 
festering  sore,  sickening  to  see.  We  have  inhuman  brutes 
among  us,  but  thank  goodness,  they  are  the  exception,  where- 
as in   Mexico   they   are  the  rule. 

The  Mexican  has  one  redeeming  feature.  He  is  hospitable 
and  will  share  his  last  crust  of  tortilla  with  any  one  poorer 
than  himself,  but  he  would  as  quickly  murder  him  for  a 
dollar,  were  it  not  fcr  the  fear  of  consequences.  Their  com- 
bination of  blood  includes  no  conscience.  A  Mexican  with 
one  or  more  notches  on  his  gun  is  a  hero.  The  more  notches, 
the  bigger  the  hero,  and  is  admired — I  almost  said  wor- 
shiped— accordingly. 

Mexico  is  a  natural  El  Dorado — or  was — and  any  other 
race  of  people,  civilized  or  semi-civilized,  would  have 
prospered     immeasurably,      foreign      capital      or      no      capital. 


Everything  is  manana  with  the  Mexican.  In  his  calendar 
there '  are  no  rainy  days  ahead.  He  can  not  and  will  not 
accumulate,  no  matter  how  good  the  opportunity.  When  he 
works  he  wants  his  pay  every  day  if  he  can  get  it.  All  the 
big  mining  companies  have  monthly  pay  days,  but  for  the 
Mexican's  benefit  issue  $5  merchandise  tickets,  which  are  ac- 
cepted as  cash  for  merchandise  at  the  company  stores.  We 
had  the  same  system  at  our  store,  and  I  found  that  not  one 
in  fifty  would  care  to  accumulate  a  month's  wages.  After 
working  a  week  or  so  and  getting  a  good  fill-up,  having  used 
up  one  or  two  tickets  for  food,  they  would  draw  them,  when- 
ever or  as  soon  as  the  required  number  of  shifts  was  to  their 
credit,  and  discount  them  for  one  or  two  dollars  for  cash 
to  the  whites  in  camp  to  get  the  money  to  gamble  with  and 
drink.  The  whites  did  most  of  their  trading  at  the  store 
with  tickets  bought  in  this  way  of  Mexicans.  We  refused  to 
cash  their  tickets  at  the  store.  I  tried  to  discourage  them 
in  getting  any  more  tickets  than  was  necessary  for  food  and 
clothing,  and  endeavored  to  make  them  save  enough  to  start  a 
little  bank  account,  but  it  was  hopeless. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  Catholic  church 
keeping  them  in  ignorance  and  exploiting  them,  which  if  true 
is  a  blessing  (in  more  ways  than  churchly)  to  them.  Edu- 
cate them,  if  such  a  thing  be  possible,  and  you  would  have 
educated  villains.  And  the  money  the  church  may  take  saves 
the  Mexies  from  that  much  more  carousing  and  idleness; 
and  might  help  him  in  his  extreme  need,  since  the  church 
would  not  knowingly  let  them  starve.     I'm  no  Catholic. 

President  Diaz  was  a  great  man,  one  of  the  few  men  to 
whom  I  would  take  off  my  hat.  He  knew  and  understood 
his  people  and  how  to  handle  them  for  their  own  and  every- 
body else's  good.  During  his  regime  one  was  safer  in  Mexico 
than  at  home  here.  Once  his  power  was  broken,  I  for  one 
knew  what  to  expect  in  Mexico.  The  only  hope  I  have  seen 
for  Mexico  since  then  was  when  Huerta  appeared  on  the 
scene.  He  appealed  to  me  as  a  second  Diaz.  But  our  Presi- 
dent wanted  none  of  him,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
whole  trouble  was  one  of  religion. 

It  was  an  accepted  belief  among  those  who  were  likely  to 
know  and  to  whom  I  talked  that  the  Mexicans  stood  in  mortal 
dread  of  Texans.  This  was  at  the  beginning  of  trouble,  and 
I  don't  doubt  but  what  5000  American  soldiers,  labeled 
Texans,  would  have  gone  through  Mexico,  marching  where 
they  would.  There  would  have  been  little  or  no  casualties 
on  either  side,  and  squads  of  a  hundred  or  so  placed  at  vari- 
ous important  points  would  have  preserved  order.  But  oh, 
no,  not  now !  Not  after  our  Vera  Cruz  fiasco.  Now  Mr. 
Mexico  is  "mucho  bravo."  He  has  driven  out  the  Gringos, 
for  of  course  they  didn't  leave  of  their  own  accord.  Now 
Uncle  Samuel  would  have  to  do  some  fighting.  The  fat  is  in 
the  fire. 

If  it  is  right  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one 
grew  before,  if  it  is  right  that  100,000,000  people  exist  where 
possibly  a  few  million  Indians  existed  before,  then  it  is  right 
for  white  people  to  go  to  Mexico  and  displace  the  Mexicans, 
as  was  being  done  until  this  anarchy  broke  loose.  And 
it  will  keep  breaking  loose  until  some  strong  power  takes 
matters  firmly  in  hand.  F.  J.  Martin. 

»    - 

A  Substitute  for  the  Saloon. 

Stockton,  Cal.,  February  5,  1916. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  I  have  just  been  handed  a  copy  of  the 
Argonaut  for  January  29th  and  have  read  with  intense  in- 
terest a  letter  of  Worthington  Ames  about  the  "Poor  Man's 
Club,"  in  which  he  shows  that  the  saloon  is  not  the  poor 
man's  club  or  any  kind  of  a  club  worth  while.  He  asks  what 
can  be  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  saloon. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  answer  so  far  given  is  the 
"Coffee  Club."  Stockton  lias  one  of  the  largest  of  seven  suc- 
cessful coffee  clubs  in  the  state.  As  I  write  this  at  4  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  a  quiet  Saturday  there  are  more  than 
fifty  men  in  the  men's  reading  room  quietly  reading,  or 
playing  a  game  of  checkers  or  chess,  or  engaged  in  social 
conversation. 

The  Stockton  Coffee  Club  opened  February  13,  1907,  and 
has  been  open  every  day  since  that  date.  The  association 
was  organized  by  the  United  Young  People's  Societies  of  all 
the  evangelical  churches  for  the  purpose  of  "establishing 
houses  of  refreshment,  recreation,  and  amusement,  where  no 
intoxicating  liquors,  cigars,  or  tobacco  in  any  form  shall  be 
sold."  The  young  people  raised  a  total  capital  by  member- 
ship fees  and  public  contributions  of  not  quite  $1700.  The 
association  was  incorporated  as  a  benevolent  corporation,  all 
net  profits  to  be  used  for  the  extension  of  the  work,  and  it 
became  self-sustaining  within  two  months.  Since  that  time 
the  club  has  twice  moved  to  larger  quarters,  and  now  has 
a  floor  space  of  13,000  square  feet,  and  maintains  two  read- 
ing rooms,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women,  also  a  ladies' 
rest  room,  about  one-third  of  the  total  space  being  devoted 
to  social  work.  Although  the  profits  on  the  meals  furnished 
are  small,  they  are  sufficient  to  pay  running  expenses,  and 
from  time  to  time  to  improve  or  enlarge  the  equipment. 
Any  one  can  come  to  the  Coffee  Club  and  use  all  of  its 
privileges  at  any  time,  whether  they  are  a  member  of  the 
association  or  not  or  whether  they  buy  anything  or  not,  the 
only  admission  requirement  being  good  behavior.  All  classes 
of  people  use  the  Coffee  Club.  A  business  man  who  had  been 
eating  regularly  at  the  Coffee  Club  for  more  than  a  year  was 
asked  to  step  into  the  reading  room  and  was  very  much  sur- 
prised when  he  saw  the  perfectly  orderly  crowd  of  about 
sixty  men.  He  asked  of  the  manager,  "How  do  you  keep  such 
good  order?"  The  manager  laughed  and  said,  "We  rarely 
have  to  keep  order  at  all.  Why  should  we?  This  is  the  only 
club  home  many  of  these  men  have.  They  are  just  as  anxious 
to  have  it  quiet  and  orderly  and  cleanly  as  we  could  possibly 
be.  If  a  man  swears  some  of  the  regular  patrons  will  say  to 
him  words  of  this  effect,  'Please  do  not  swear  in  here;  it  is 
against  the  rules  of  the  house.'  "  Much  more  could  be  written 
upon  this  subject.  Ernest  Fox. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


Beds  of  rock  salt  and  gypsum  occur  in  large  areas  in 
the  United  States.  They  are  found  in  the  Salina  rocks 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  and  in  other  forma- 
tions of  about  the  same  age,  laid  down  in  Michgan  and 
Ohio  during  periods  of  great  aridity.  In  southeastern 
Michigan  a  bed  of  rock  salt  900  feet  thick  is  said  to 
have  been  found  by  drill  holes.  Dense  brines  or  salt 
deposits  are  found  in  carboniferous  strata  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  other  Eastern  states,  in  the  "red  beds"  of  the 
Southwest  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  Cretaceous 
deposits  of  several  of  the  Western  states,  and  in  the 
Tertiary  strata  of  the  far  Southwest. 

^mm 

Silver  Bow  Creek  received  its  name  from  a  party  of 
prospectors  who  reached  its  valley  in  the  vicinity  of 
Butte  in  1864.  While  discussing  the  best  name  for  the 
stream  the  clouds  broke  away  and  the  sunshine  falling 
on  the  creek  as  it  circled  around  the  mountain  sug- 
gested the  name  Silver  Bow,  and  it  was  accordingly  so 
called. 


It  is  now  the  middle  of  February  and  better  weather  on 
both  western  and  eastern  fronts  must  be  approaching.  Belter 
weather  means  harder  roads  and  fresh  possibilities  for  the 
advance  of  men  and  guns.  Letters  from  France  speak  of 
flooded  country,  of  men  up  to  their  waists  in  water  in  the 
trenches,  and  even  of  a  certain  immunity  accorded  to  the 
troops  on  either  side  while  they  are  working  at  the  pumps. 
The  common  enemy  of  water  induces  a  feeling  of  toleration. 
But  it  seems  as  though  preparations  were  already  being  made 
for  sterner  work.  The  reports  speak  of  large  bodies  of 
Germans  who  are  moving  forward  toward  the  lines  in  Bel- 
gium, and  we  read  of  an  artillery  fire  that  increases  in  fury 
day  by  day.  So  long  as  the  guns  have  a  fixed  position  there 
;s  no  reason  why  mud  should  hamper  them  or  why  they 
should  be  idle.  Since  the  tactics  of  great  battles  have  given 
way  to  mere  killing  there  is  always  work  for  the  artillery 
which  can  at  least  reduce  the  numbers  of  the  opposing 
forces.  At  the  same  time  there  seems  to  be  a  certain  amount 
of  hand-to-hand  fighting.  Sir  Douglas  Haig  is  said  to  have 
introduced  a  method  whereby  short  and  sudden  charges  ars 
made  on  the  German  trenches,  not  with  the  idea  of  taking 
them,  but  merely  to  do  as  much  damage  as  possible  and  then 
to  retreat.  This  serves  the  purpose  of  attrition  and  it  is 
also   nerve-racking.  

It  seems  to  be  the  general  impression  that  the  Germans 
will  make  another  and  a  supreme  effort  to  reach  Calais.  It  is 
probable  enough,  and  it  would  be  foolish  to  predict  that  be- 
cause they  failed  before  they  must  necessarily  fail  again. 
The  personal  equation  is  so  large  as  almost  to  approach  the 
region  of  chance.  None  the  less  we  may  remember  that  the 
British  at  Ypres  were  outnumbered  three  to  one,  that  they 
were  not  fortified,  and  that  they  were  short  of  ammunition. 
But  the  attack  failed,  since  attackers  are  nearly  always  at 
a  disadvantage.  A  similar  battle  today  would  be  on  almost 
equal  terms  so  far  as  men  are  concerned,  the  British  are 
mightily  entrenched,  and  probably  they  would  have  the  su- 
periority in  munitions.  It  may  be  asked  therefore  why  the 
Germans  should  attempt  so  colossal  a  task  and  one  so  likely 
to   end  in  failure.  

The  reply  is  a  simple  one.  Great  Britain  has  now  become 
the  chief  enemy  and  the  one  obstacle  to  even  a  proposal  of 
peace.  She  has  lost  nothing  in  the  way  of  territory,  and  not 
a  single  card  could  be  laid  on  the  table  against  her  at  a  con- 
ference. It  is  supremely  necessary  to  inflict  some  wound 
upon  her  that  would  make  her  amenable  to  approach.  The 
Germans  are  in  possession  of  Belgium,  of  a  portion  of  France, 
and  of  a  large  slice  of  Russia,  but  they  have  nothing  to 
show  against  England.  If  they  were  to  take  Petrograd,  tomor- 
row and  to  overrun  the  whole  of  France  the  day  after  they 
would  find  England  in  all  essentials  precisely  where  she  was 
before.  That  is  to  say  they  would  still  be  throttled  by  the 
English  navy.  Not  a  ship  could  leave  their  ports.  They 
could  do  no  trade  with  any  corner  of  the  world.  No  pos- 
sible victories  on  land  would  release  them  from  the  grip  on 
the  sea,  and  that  grip  can  be  maintained  indefinitely.  It  is 
enough  in  itself  to  end  the  war.  A  peace  bargain  implies 
some  process  of  give  and  take,  some  kind  of  a  trade,  but 
Germany  has  nothing  to  trade  with  as  against  England.  But 
with  the  Germans  at  Calais  they  would  be  in  a  position  at 
least  to  threaten  invasion.  Their  guns  would  command  the 
Channel,  and  while  this  would  not  be  fatal  to  the  English 
communications  it  would  gravely  embarrass  them.  The 
struggle  between  England  and  Germany  would  no  longer  be 
so  one-sided  as  it  is  now.  Writing  in  the  Rcviciv  of  Rr- 
vtcius  for  February,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Simonds  says :  "On  the 
map,  the  German  conquests  make  a  formidable  showing,  but 
how  much  more  impressive  is  the  showing  of  the  British 
conquests  if  you  color  the  seas  to  indicate  them.  Some  day 
Europe  will  talk  peace,  but  what  value  will  peace  have  for 
Germany  if  it  does  not  include  in  the  terms  the  right  to  use 
the  seas?  But  how  is  Germany  to  persuade  Britain  to  con- 
cede this  right,  if  she  can  not  conquer  it?  Does  any  one  sup- 
pose that  Germany  will  be  able  to  exhaust  Britain  before 
she  is  herself  exhausted?  This  is  absurd,  because  Britain  is 
still  able  to  carry  on  a  portion  of  her  industrial  life,  and  her 
resources  in  capital  far  exceed  German."  These  are  the 
reasons  why  an  attempt  on  Calais  is  probable,  not  because 
of  the  mere  winning  of  a  victory,  but  because  it  would  htlp 
to  break  the  grip  of  the  British  navy.  And  unless  this  can 
be  done  all  other  victories  are  relatively  futile.  Land  war 
has  little  to  do  with  sea  war,  and  it  is  the  conqueror  on  the 
water  who  wins  the  game,  as  Admiral  Mahan  was  never  tired 
of  repeating.  . 

The  indefatigable  news  agencies  once  more  assure  us  that 
the  drive  on  Saloniki  is  about  to  begin  and  that  Germans. 
Austrians,  Bulgarians,  and  Turks  are  massing  for  the  opera- 
tion. Well,  it  may  be  so,  but  it  does  not  seem  probable, 
although  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  there  will  be 
reconnaissances,  and  the  modern  reconnaissance  is  usually 
strong  enough  to  fight  something  like  a  battle.  Nor  does  it 
seem  probable  that  Turks  would  be  allowed  to  make  their  way 
across  Bulgaria,  and  there  is  no  other  way  to  reach  Saloniki. 
The  attitude  of  Bulgaria  is  a  little  hard  to  understand  ex- 
cept on  the  theory  that  the  Germans  have  so  far  obtained 
the  upper  hand  as  to  be  practically  masters  of  the  govern- 
ment. On  February  1st  the  New  York  Evening  Post  printed 
an  interview  with  the  Bulgarian  premier  in  which  he  said. 
"When  Macedonia  has  been  freed  from  Serbian  yoke,  Bul- 
garian soldiers  will  be  willing  to  return  to  their  homes.  Bul- 
garian forces  will  not  fight  on  Turkish  soil,  and  under  no 
circumstances  will  they  join  in  a  German  expedition  to 
Egypt."     The  king  himself  said   something  of   the   s;  kind, 

but    the    correspondent    in    question    seems    to    ha- 
more   weight   to    the    opinions    of    a    neutral    frier 
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met  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  in  Sofia.  "There  are  three  good 
reasons,"  he  said,  "why  Bulgaria  entered  the  war.  First  be- 
cause Germany  wanted  her  to ;  secondly,  because  Germany 
wanted  her  to  ;  and,  lastly,  because  Germany  wanted  her  to." 
The  same  correspondent  seems  to  think  that  the  Bulgarians 
were  in  a  way  mesmerized  into  a  conviction  of  German  in- 
vincibility. Zeppelins  and  airships  floated  about  overhead, 
and  Sofia  was  filled  with  sturdy,  good-looking  German  sol- 
diers who  seemed  to  be,  and  doubtless  were,  models  of  mili- 
tary efficiency.  None  the  less  the  Bulgarians  would  now  like 
to  stop  fighting.  They  have  destroyed  Serbia.  They  have 
gained  possession  of  Macedonia,  which  was  their  only  in- 
centive to  war,  and  they  can  not  see  why  they  may  not  go 
home.  But  doubtless  the  king  knows  well  enough  that  there 
can  be  no  forgiveness  for  what  he  has  done,  and  that  unless 
the  Germans  are  ultimately  successful  he  and  his  kingdom 
will  be  ground  into  powder  so  fine  that  it  will  be  invisible 
on  the  winds  of  heaven.  Russia,  at  least,  never  forgets  a 
debt  of  this  kind.  

Germany  is  not  likely  to  attack  Saloniki — irrespective  of 
what  the  Bulgarians  may  do — until  she  is  assured  against  the 
Russian  threat  in  the  immediate  north.  During  the  last  three 
weeks  there  has  been  very  little  fighting  here,  presumably 
because  of  the  weather.  There  have  been  artillery  duels  all 
the  way  along  the  eastern  front  from  Riga  to  Bukowina  and 
some  few  infantry  attacks,  but  nothing  of  a  serious  nature. 
Dispatches  from  Kiev  say  that  the  Germans  and  Austrians 
are  making  great  efforts  to  prepare  for  further  Russian  at- 
tacks and  that  large  numbers  of  men  and  heavy  artillery  are 
being  rushed  to  this  particular  section.  Now  Germany  is 
certainly  feeling  the  shortage  of  men  acutely,  and  this  with- 
out reference  to  the  probably  inflated  reports  of  her  losses. 
In  the  west  she  is  enormously  outnumbered,  or  she  could 
be  outnumbered  at  a  very  few  days'  notice.  The  English 
alone  have  more  men  under  arms  than  the  Germans  so  far  as 
this  particular  field  is  concerned.  In  Russia  the  question  of 
men  is  a  little  more  obscure,  and  by  men  of  course  armed 
men  are  meant.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  she  is 
now  very  much  stronger  than  she  was  a  few  months  ago 
and  that  her  munition  problem  already  belongs  to  the  past. 
The  advantage  was  distinctly  in  her  favor  during  the  fighting 
around  Czernowitz  and  northward  to  Pinsk,  and  this,  by  the 
way,  was  probably  the  biggest  battle  that  has  yet  been  fought. 
It  will  certainly  be  renewed  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits. 
Now  it  seems  hardly  likely  that  Germany  will  divert  the  very 
large  force  that  would  be  necessary  to  attack  Saloniki  so 
long  as  this  northern  threat  continues.  There  may,  of  course, 
be  circumstances  of  which  we  know  nothing.  Indeed  nothing 
is  more  likely.  But  on  the  face  of  it  we  may  believe  that 
the  critical  point  for  Germany  is  in  Galicia  and  that  nothing 
that  she  could  do  in  Saloniki  would  compensate  her  for  fur- 
ther Russian  successes  in  Galicia,  with  a  resulting  invasion 
of  Hungary.  

The  statement  is  again  being  put  forward  that  Germany 
would  not  have  declared  war  had  she  known  that  England 
would  regard  the  invasion  of  Belgium  as  a  casus  belli. 
Apart  from  the  political  issues  with  which  we  have  here 
nothing  to  do,  and  which  are  of  course  the  subject  of  un- 
settled debate,  it  may  be  said  that  Germany  did  not  invade 
Belgium  because  she  supposed  that  it  was  the  easiest  way 
to  Paris.  Obviously  it  was  not  the  easiest  way,  even  sup- 
posing that  Belgium  had  given  her  assent.  The  easiest  way 
was  through  Luxemburg  and  over  the  frontier  to  the  south. 
Germany  invaded  Belgium  for  the  very  sufficient  military 
reason  that  she  hoped  to  draw  the  French  armies  into  Bel- 
gium and  there  crush  them  between  her  own  invading  armies 
in  the  north  and  her  other  armies  that  would  then  have  been 
poured  like  a  flood  on  to  tile  French  rear.  The  long  Ger- 
man delay  in  Belgium  was  due  to  the  slowly  disappearing  hope 
that  French  chivalry  would  compel  an  advance  northward, 
and  it  would  have  been  an  advance  into  a  trap  from  which 
there  would  have  been  no  escape.  This  explains  the  slow 
and  otherwise  needless  subjection  of  Belgium  before  the  move 
southward  began.  There  was  always  the  hope  that  the  French 
could  be  tempted  to  come  north  to  the  relief  of  Belgium, 
and  if  they  had  done  so  it  would  have  been  the  end  of  the 
war  so  far  as  France  was  concerned.  That  the  French  armies 
did  eventually  go  north  was  due  to  a  change  of  conditions  re- 
sulting from  the  arrival  of  the  English  forces  and  the  conse- 
quent possibility  that  the  Germans  themselves  could  be 
trapped  between  the  French  and  the  British.  And  when  the 
Germans  did  eventually  move  south  it  was  because  the  failure 
of  their  original  plans  compelled  them  to  catch  and  crush 
the  French  armies  wherever  it  might  be  possible  to  do  so. 
And  as  for  taking  Paris,  they  never  thought  of  such  a  thing 
until  the  French  armies  had  been  disposed  of.  A  glance  at 
a  military  map  shows  that  it  was  only  the  German  extreme 
right  wing  that  was  ever  headed  for  Paris  at  all,  and  this 
would  certainly  not  have  been  the  case  had  the  capture  of 
the  French  capital  been  the  immediate  objective.  Delusions 
die  hard  and  we  shall  probably  believe  implicitly  in  the 
famous  "drive"  on  Paris  for  a  long  time  to  come.  There 
was  a  drive  against  the  French  army,  but  there  was  never 
a   drive  against   Paris.  

Some  British  soldiers  are  reported  as  saying  that  if  the 
authorities  knew  as  much  about  hand-to-hand  fighting  as  they 
do  the  rifle  would  disappear  forever.  In  its  place  would 
come  a  much  larger  number  of  machine  guns  which  can  be 
carried  by  one  man,  while  the  only  personal  weapons  would 
be  a  r  volver  and  a  long  dagger  or  knife.  Trench  fighting 
at  close  quarters  often  means  that  the  rifle  must  be  thrown 
away  after  the  bayonet  has  been  taken  from  it  for  use  as  a 
dagg    .     The  rifle   remains   a   pitifully   ineffective   weapon  in 

omp:'rison  with  the  machine  gun  which,  as  has  been  said, 
i    ii<     carried    by    one    man    and    operated    by    two.      At    the 

one  time  there  is  a  sentiment   amongst  the   northern   races 


against  the  use  of  the  dagger,  although  it  is  hard  to  say  why 
this  should  be  so.  

A  correspondent  asks  why  England  can  not  defend  herself 
against  airships  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  seem  to  be 
nearly  powerless  against  Paris.  It  is  true  that  an  airship 
did  visit  Paris  recently,  but  it  Was  driven  off  before  it  could 
pass  the  suburbs,  whereas  England  has  experienced  raid  after 
raid   and  seems  unable  to   defend   herself. 


It  is  possible  that  England  has  defended  herself  more  suc- 
cessfully than  is  supposed.  For  reasons  not  hard  to  surmise, 
the  British  authorities  have  concealed  all  unsuccessful  attacks 
alike  by  submarines  and  airships.  Successful  attacks  can  not, 
of  course,  be  concealed.  But  England  has  been  attacked  much 
more  often  than  France,  and  for  this  there  are  two  reasons 
clearly  in  sight.  First  comes  the  fact  that  the  desire  to  attack 
England  is  much  more  acute,  since  England  can  be  assailed 
in  no  other  way.  The  second  reason  is  more  substantial. 
England  can  be  reached  across  the  water,  which  can  not  be 
effectively  guarded,  whereas  an  approach  to  Paris  must  be 
across  battlefields  that  are  swarming  with  aeroplanes  and 
searchlights,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  journey  both 
ways  could  be  performed  at  night.  It  is  easy  to  cross  the 
North  Sea  under  cover  of  darkness  or  fog,  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  damage,  and  to  disappear  again  before  the  defending  aero- 
planes can  be  concentrated.  The  air  work,  so  far  as  raids 
are  concerned,  seems  now  to  be  entirely  vindictive  and  re- 
vengeful and  to  have  no  military  significance.  There  is  no 
need  to  disclose  by  whom  the  rules  of  war  in  this  respect 
were  first  broken.  The  fact  remains  that  all  these  raids  are 
now  in  the  nature  of  reprisals  and  that  each  atrocity  is  but 
the  signal  for  greater  atrocities  in  return.  Germany  no  doubt 
hopes  to  accomplish  great  things  by  her  new  Fokker  machine, 
and  of  course  if  she  had  these  in  sufficient  numbers  and 
they  were  ineffectively  opposed  she  might  secure  something 
like  a  real  aerial  dominance.  But  it  is  certain  that  England 
and  France  are  building  precisely  similar  machines,  in  fact 
the  reports  say  that  they  are  even  superior,  so  that  there  is 
not  likely  to  be  a  disturbance  of  what  Europe  likes  to  call 
the  balance  of  power.  

We  are  still  in  doubt  as  to  the  fate  of  the  British  forces  in 
Mesopotamia,  but  the  reports  from  the  Russian  army  in  Persia 
are  all  favorable  to  the  Muskovite  arms.  These  operations 
are  a  long  way  off  and  therefore  their  importance  is  apt  to 
be  underestimated.  At  the  same  time  it  is  well  to  keep  them 
in  mind  when  we  read  of  possible  attacks  upon  Egypt.  The 
railroad  to  Egypt — such  as  it  is — will  not  be  used  for  the 
transport  of  German  troops  so  long  as  there  are  undefeated 
British  in  Mesopotamia  and  undefeated  Russians  in  Persia. 
And  a  juncture  between  British  and  Russians — and  this  is  un- 
doubtedly hoped  for — would  mean  the  most  effective  defense 
of   Egypt   that   could  be  devised.  Sidney   Coryn. 

San  Francisco,  Februao'  9,  1916. 

The  large  prehistoric  lake  which  flooded  a  number 
of  the  valleys  of  northwestern  Nevada  at  a  very  recent 
geologic  date,  but  has  now  passed  away,  was  named 
Lake  Lahontan,  in  honor  of  Baron  La  Hontan,  one  of 
the  early  explorers  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  lake  covered  approximately  8400  square 
miles  at  its  greatest  expansion,  and  in  its  deepest  part, 
the  present  site  of  Pyramid  Lake,  it  was  at  least  880  feet 
deep — that  is,  its  surface  stood  approximately  500  feet 
above  the  present  water  surface  of  Pyramid  Lake.  The 
ancient  lake  had  no  outlet  except  the  one  that  led 
straight  up,  its  waters  being  dissipated  entirely  by 
evaporation.  A  large  area  a  few  miles  north  of  Win- 
nemucca  is  covered  with  sand-dunes  formed  since  the 
disappearance  of  Lake  Lahontan.  The  dunes  are  fully 
seventy-five  feet  thick,  and  their  steeper  slopes  are  on 
the  east  side,  thus  indicating  that  the  whole  vast  field 
of  sand  is  slowly  traveling  eastward.  This  progress  has 
necessitated  a  number  of  changes  in  the  roads  in  the 
southern  part  of  Little  Humboldt  Valley  during  recent 
years.  In  some  places  in  this  region  the  telegraph 
poles  have  been  buried  so  deeply  that  they  have  had  to 
be  spliced  in  order  to  keep  the  wires  above  the  crests 
of  the  dunes.  The  sand  is  of  a  light  creamy-yellow 
color  and  forms  beautifully  curved  ridges  and  waves 
that  are  covered  with  a  fretwork  of  wind  ripples,  and 
many  of  these  ridges  are  marked  in  the  most  curious 
manner  by  the  footprints  of  animals,  which  form 
strange   hieroglyphics   that   are    sometimes   difficult   to 

translate. 

■■■ 

Twelve  precincts  in  Nevada  County,  California,  have 
been  consolidated  into  six,  eliminating  famous  camps 
of  early  days  of  the  gold  excitements.  The  population 
has  dwindled  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  no  longer 
feasible  to  maintain  so  many  voting  places.  Birch- 
ville  and  French  Coral  have  been  merged  at  French 
Corral;  Mooney  Flat  and  Anthony  House  at  the  latter; 
North  Bloomfield  and  Relief  Hill  at  the  former;  You 
Bet  and  Lowel  Hill  at  Lowell  Hill. 

Arrowrock  dam,  near  Boise,  Idaho,  is  the  highest  in 
the  world,  having  a  height  of  348.5  feet.  It  cost  $2,- 
000,000,  and  last  year,  an  extremely  dry  one,  virtually 
paid  for  itself  by  impounding  sufficient  water  to  save 
the  crops  on  100,000  acres  of  adjacent  territory. 


A  SHADOWED  HUSBAND. 


The  Experience  Was  Quite  Droll,  After  All. 


Conchologists  hold  that  the  finding  of  certain  land 
snails  on  the  island  of  Madeira,  known  to  exist  or  to 
have  affinities  in  no  other  piace  in  the  world  except 
Europe,  is  sufficient  proof  that  Madeira  was  at  one 
lime  connected  with  the  mainland. 


It  was  late  in  November  when  Comte  Philippe  de 
Santenay,  a  well-preserved,  handsome  man  of  forty  and 
a  past  master  in  the  gentle  art  of  the  Lothario,  became 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Mme.  Louise  Bachy  was  such  a 
delectable  and  chic  little  blonde  that  even  a  member 
of  the  Jockey  Club  could  train  his  batteries  on  her 
without  losing  caste.  After  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
lady's  character,  her  strong  points  as  well  as  her  weak 
ones,  Santenay  decided  that  in  this  case  it  was  ad- 
visable to  adopt  a  method  of  attack,  well  known  to  all 
experts  in  such  matters,  which  is  generally  formulated 
somewhat  in  this  fashion: 

"I  love  you  with  a  passion  that  will  end  only  with 
my  life.  But  do  not  mistake  me;  it  is  your  soul's  love 
I  want,  it  would  pain  me  to  have  you  imagine  any- 
thing more  earthly  than  that.  It  is  my  soul  that  has 
met  its  mate  in  yours." 

For  a  whole  month  Santenay  improvised  upon  this 
theme,  both  by  speech,  in  which  he  was  a  trifle  heavy, 
and  in  letters,  in  which  he  did  better,  for  the  reason 
that  he  composed  his  amatory  epistles  in  the  club  li- 
brary, where  a  friend,  who  had  been  put  in  possession 
of  the  facts  of  the  case  between  puffs  of  a  cigar,  aided 
him  now  and  then  with  criticism  and  advice.  Add  to 
this  frequent  gifts  of  flowers  and  many  visits,  during 
which  Santenay  talked  deep  philosophy  and  stared  at 
the  tips  of  her  boots,  and  you  have  the  influences  that 
led  poor  Louise  to  admit,  one  evening,  that  her  soul  re- 
sponded to  that  of  Santenay.  She  herself  was  not 
quite  sure  to  what  extent  that  fine  phrase  committed 
her,  but  she  had  a  lively  imagination,  and,  like  a  true 
bourgeois  woman,  considered  that  a  "member  of  the 
Jockey" — to  use  her  own  expression — was  a  conquest 
that  no  woman  has  a  right  to  ignore.  Finally,  to  make 
a  clean  breast  of  it,  poor  Bachy  was  a  deputy,  and  just 
then  had  to  go  down  to  address  his  constituents  in  the 
country  and  look  after  his  reelection. 

Santenay,  who  had  cut  his  eye-teeth,  received  unctu- 
ously this  somewhat  vague  avowal  from  the  star  of  his 
dreams.  Two  days  later  he  invited  her  to  dine  with 
him  at  Foyot's.  Louise  accepted,  it  need  hardly  be 
said.  But  on  the  morning  of  the  day  set  for  the  dinner 
Santenay  received  an  anonymous  letter  which  cast  a 
decided  gloom  over  his  naturally  cold  countenance. 

But  before  going  further  the  reader  should  be  in- 
formed that  the  Comte  de  Santenay  is  a  married  man ; 
that  his  wife,  the  superb  Germaine,  is  anything  but  a 
fool;  and  that  a  certain  Baron  de  Paimpol  had  been 
for  two  years  admitted  to  the  house  on  a  footing  of 
intimacy  the  precise  nature  of  which  will  become  ap- 
parent as  the  story  proceeds. 

The  letter  was  couched  in  the  following  terms : 

If  you  would  avoid  a  scene  and  a  terrible  scandal,  do  not 
dine  this  evening  at  Fcyot's,  as  you  have  arranged  to  do. 
You  are  being  shadowed.  A  Friend. 

"Shadowed  by  whom  ?"  demanded  Santenay,  who  was 
vastly  annoyed  at  the  intervention  of  an  obstacle  in  a 
career  which,  till  that  moment,  had  been  all  smooth 
sailing.  "By  Bachy  or  by  Germaine?  Bachy  has  other 
fish  to  fry  just  now.  As  for  Germaine,  for  the  past 
two  years  she  has  not  bothered  herself  to  ask  at  what 
time  I  get  home  nights,  or  even  if  I  get  home  at  all. 
She  has  become  a  regular  blue-stocking.  All  the  time 
she  does  not  devote  to  her  charities  is  taken  up  with 
lectures  at  the  Sorbonne.  I  can  not  enter  the  house 
without  stumbling  over  an  Academician  or  Paimpol, 
whose  mind  is  always  in  the  stars.  But,  just  the  same, 
the  three  lines  of  that  letter  did  not  write  themselves. 
Well,  I  must  keep  my  eyes  open." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  monologue  Santenay  com- 
pleted his  toilet  and  was  presently  ready  to  breakfast 
with  his  wife,  who  talked  to  him  throughout  the  meal 
about  the  latest  discoveries  of  M.  Pasteur. 

"If  you  do  not  mind,"  she  said,  "we  shall  dine  at 
half-past  six  this  evening.  M.  Pasteur  is  to  address  a 
meeting  of  noted  bacteriologists,  and  your  friend  Paim- 
pol has  offered  to  escort  me  there." 

"I  have  a  better  plan  than  that,"  replied  the  wily 
Santenay.  "You  arrange  your  evening  as  you  like 
with  Paimpol,  and  I'll  dine  at  the  club,  for  you  know  I 
have  a  horror  of  dining  so  early." 

And  so  the  couple  parted  in  high  good  humor  at 
having  arranged  their  little  affairs  so  easily. 

Santenay  immediately  sent  Mme.  Bachy  a  note, 
which  read  as  follows: 

.Our  little  dinner  is  impossible  this  evening.  We  are 
watched,  I  can  not  imagine  by  whom.  However,  he  laughs 
best  who  laughs  last.  I  have  a  plan.  But  it  is  essential  to 
its  success  that  I  should  not  be  seen  in  your  neighborhood 
todav.  Till  tomorrow,  then,  at  the  hour  you  usually  open 
your  door  to  hiin  who  loves  you  and,  on  bended  knee,  kisses 
the  tips  of  your  taper  fingers.  P-  S.v 

Poor  Santenay !  When  he  woke  up  he  had  thought 
that  the  period  of  soul-loves  and  kissing  finger-tips 
would  be  ended  that  night.  This  misadventure  gave 
him  the  blues.  At  forty  years,  a  Don  Giovanni  does 
not  enjoy  what  seems  to  him  to  presage  a  change  of 
luck. 

He  hurried  off  to  the  house  of  Mme.  de  Contremont, 
a  dowager  celebrated  in  the  last  years  of  Louis 
Philippe's  reign  for  her  wit,  her  beauty  of  a  certain 
kind,  and  her  several  more  or  less  noted  adventures. 
Now  she  was  only  an  old  woman,  wrinkled  as  a  dried 
apple,  mischievous  as  a  monkey,  and,  moreover,  the 
aunt  of  Santenay. 


February  12,  1916. 
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"My  dear  aunt,"  began  Santenay,  as  he  seated  him- 
self, "I  am  going  to  take  you  to  dinner  this  evening." 

"I  accept  with  pleasure.  I  always  accept  invitations 
to  dine.  But  what  has  come  over  your  wife,  that  she 
should  make  herself  so  polite  to  me?" 

"Nothing.  The  fact  is  we  are  going  to  dine  at  a  res- 
taurant, just  you  and  I,  en  cabinet  particnlier." 

The  dowager  trembled  like  an  old  war-horse  that 
hears  the  trumpet  sound,  drew  herself  up  in  her  arm- 
chair, and  settled  her  cap  aright. 

"Good  enough !"  said  she;  "is  it  for  a  wager?  And  it 
might  be  interesting  to  know  just  how  far  the  wager 
goes." 

"Would  you  be  afraid?" 

"Alas!  no,  my  gallant  friend.  But  how  about  you? 
Come,  come,  what  is  this  joke?" 

"Never  mind,  just  accept.  I  promise  you  a  dinner 
and  an  experience.  The  dinner  will  be  good ;  as  to  the 
experience,  I  imagine  it  will  be  very  funny." 

At  half-past  seven  that  evening  Santenay  ascended 
the  stairs  leading  to  Foyot's,  having  on  his  arm  a  be- 
furred  bundle  from  which  emerged  a  foot  that  the 
poet  Musset  himself  had  kissed,  if  one  may  believe  the 
legend.  They  entered  a  room  where  a  cheery  wood 
fire  crackled  in  the  fireplace,  the  lady  removed  her 
wraps,  stuck  out  her  tongue  at  the  mirror  that  reflected 
her  poor  old  face,  and  said: 

"Everything  is  going  to  the  bow-wows.  Even  the 
mirrors  in  the  cabinets  particnliers  are  no  longer  what 
they  were  in  1848.  But  heaven  has  been  good  to  me, 
I  am  not  quite  bereft.  There  still  remains  to  me  my 
appetite.  Well,  my  friend" — this  to  waiter — "when  you 
have  stared  at  me  sufficiently  you  may  serve  dinner." 

The  two  diners  did  not  bore  each  other.  To  say  that 
Santenay  did  not  regret  little  Mme.  Bachy  would  be  to 
affirm  too  much.  But  the  dowager  was  so  witty ! 
When  she  had  dined  well,  drank  weil,  and  talked  as 
the  wife  of  the  deputy  never  would  have  dared,  she 
tossed  her  napkin  on  the  table,  twisted  her  chair  about, 
put  her  feet  upon  the  fender,  settled  herself  comfort- 
ably in  a  position  in  which  one  could  detect  traces  of  a 
past  grace,  and  spoke: 

"I  have  dined  very  well,  sir.  But  I  do  not  hold  you 
absolved  from  your  promise.  I  am  ready  for  the  ex- 
perience." 

"While  we  are  waiting  for  it,"  Santenay  replied,  "let 
me  tell  you  what  has  gone  before,"  and  he  recounted 
the  story  of  the  anonymous  letter.  He  would  have  kept 
silent  regarding  the  name  of  the  lady  who  was  to  havt 
eaten  the  dinner,  but  his  aunt  interrupted  him. 

"You  are  all  the  same!"  she  cried;  "do  you  fancy 
you  can  hide  anything  from  the  eyes  and  ears  of  Paris? 
My  dear  boy,  everybody  knows  you  are  paying  court 
to  the  little  Bachy,  and  everybody  knows  other  things, 
too.  In  the  first  place,  where  is  your  wife  this  even- 
ing?" 

"At  some  scientific  lecture  with  Paimpol,  so  she 
says." 

The  baroness  shrugged  her  shoulders  so  high  that 
their  white  angles  were  in  evidence. 

"Always  Paimpol,  eh?  Evidently  you  do  not  belong 
lo  the  Othello  family." 

Just  then  there  came  a  peremptory  knock  on  the 
door. 

"Come  in !"  the  baroness  called  out. 

Immediately  there  entered  that  terror  of  unfaithful 
husbands,  a  commissaire  de  police,  wearing  his  scarf 
of  office,  who,  hat  in  hand,  inquired  for  Monsieur  the 
Comte  de  Santenay. 

"There  he  is,"  said  the  dowager ;  "do  you  wish  to 
arrest  me,  too?  In  my  day  such  a  proceeding  as  this 
was  unheard  of,"  and,  as  she  watched  the  astonished 
face  of  the  man  in  the  scarf,  she  burst  into  peal  after 
peal  of  laughter. 

"Officer."  she  said,  when  at  last  she  could  control 
herself,  "if  you  imagine  you  have  detected  the  count  in 
an  intrigue,  you  flatter  me  most  highly;  but  you  are 
some  forty  years  late.  For  that  reason  I  am  not  sur- 
prised that  thieves  and  assassins  walk  the  streets  in 
safety.  But  will  you  be  good  enough  to  close  the 
door?    At  my  age,  draughts  are  fatal." 

Instead  of  closing  the  door,  the  commissaire  stepped 
out  and  spoke  to  some  person  who  had  remained  out 
of  sight,  but  whose  sex  was  betrayed  by  the  rustle  of 
skirts. 

"Pardon  me,  madame,"  he  said,  "I  must  have  your 
assistance,  and  if  there  is  some  mistake,  as  I  fear 
there  is — hello  !  why,  she's  gone  !" 

There  was  nothing  left  for  the  poor  official  to  do  but 
lo  offer  his  excuses  and  bow  himself  out  as  speedily 
as  possible. 

"It  was  my  wife — it  was  my  wife !"  repeated 
Philippe,  much  mystified.  "But  why  this  trap  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  warning  on  the  other?" 

The  baroness  said  nothing,  but  pondered  the  situa- 
tion, her  penetrating  steely  eyes  fixed  on  her  com- 
panion.    All  at  once  a  luminous  idea  flashed  upon  her. 

"Is  M.  de  Paimpol  a  member  of  the  Jockey  Club?" 
she  demanded. 

"Yes." 

"Do  you  think  he  is  there  now?" 
"Probably.     I  do  not  think  it  likely  Germaine  would 
bring  him  here." 

"Then  take  me  immediately  to  the  club,  and  then  go 
home  and  wait  for  me  there.  Just  heavens!  My 
friend.  I  have  an  idea  this  experience  is  even  more 
droll  than  you  thought  it  was." 

Mme.  de  Contremont  hopped  into  a  fiacre  as  spryly 


as  a  girl  of  sixteen,  so  amused  was  she.  A  quarter  of 
an  hour  later  Paimpol,  for  whom  she  had  asked,  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  side  of  her  vehicle. 

"What !"  cried  the  dowager.  "You  are  not  at  the 
Pasteur  lecture!  Come,  jump  in.  I  am  going  to  take 
you  to  my  house.  There  have  been  pretty  goings-on, 
sir !" 

Paimpol,  now  very  uneasy,  obeyed  without  question, 
and  soon  the  baroness  had  him  all  to  herself  in  her 
little  drawing-room,  with  closed  doors. 

"Do  you  know  what  is  going  on?"  she  demanded. 

"No,"  said  he.     "You  seem  quite  excited." 

"And  with  good  reason.  Heavens,  what  a  scandal ! 
Who  would  have  thought  that  little  Santenay  woman 
capable  of  such  a  plan?  If  it  was  you,  as  I  suppose, 
who  suggested  it,  it  has  turned  out  a  fine  inspiration 
for  you." 

"I  didn't  suggest  anything  at  all,"  Paimpol  declared, 
with  suspicious  vehemence.  "For  goodness'  sake,  what 
is  the  matter?" 

"It  was  not  you,  eh,  who  advised  your  Dulcinea  to 
get  a  divorce — for  your  benefit?" 

"Madame,  I  have  respectful  affection  for  the  lady 
whom  you  mentioned,  nothing  more." 

"Protestations?  To  me?  Very  well,  young  man,  I 
wash  my  hands  of  the  whole  affair.  Good-evening. 
You  may  all  get  yourselves  out  of  this  mess  as  best  you 
can.  Here  I  come  and  offer  you  my  aid,  and  you  tell 
me  fairy  tales  of  'respectful  affection' !  Do  you  take 
me  for  a  fool?  Well,  let  the  courts  finish  the  busi- 
ness." 

"The  courts !"  stammered  Paimpol.  "Did  Santenay 
let  himself  be  caught?  Oh,  the  dolt!  the  imbecile! 
This  is  a  pretty  pickle !" 

"You  pretend  to  be  astonished?  The  detectives  say 
'To  discover  the  criminal,  seek  for  him  who  profits  by 
the  crime.'  Well,  sir,  let  me  ask  who  would  profit  by 
entrapping  the  husband  of  your — respectful  affection? 
You — you  alone,  and  you  need  not  attempt  to  deny  it. 
You  betrayed  yourself  by  speaking  too  soon.  Your 
part  in  the  transaction  is  not  one  to  be  exactly  proud 
of;  but,  there — all's  fair  in  love  and  war,  the  end  justi- 
fies the  means." 

Paimpol,  goaded  to  desperation,  went  to  the  door, 
assured  himself  that  it  was  closed,  and  returned  to  the 
dowager. 

"Madame,"  he  said,  "I  know  whom  I  have  to  deal 
with.  If  your  tongue  is  mixed  up  in  this  affair,  by  to- 
morrow night  all  Paris  will  believe  that  I  have  been 
guilty  of  a  most  despicable  action.  Have  Santenay 
brought  here,  ask  him  if  he  did  not  this  morning 
receive  a  letter  telling  him  to  be  on  his  guard.  Thar 
letter  I  wrote.    You  see  I  am  spotless  as  the  snow." 

"Then  it  was  Mme.  de  Santenay  alone  who  wanted 
the  divorce.    Why?" 

Paimpol's  head  went  down  with  a  great  sigh.  The 
dowager  would  not  have  missed  the  evening  for  a  small 
fortune. 

"Is  this  the  confidence  you  have  in  me?"  she  con- 
tinued, pitilessly.  "As  you  choose.  I  have  under  my 
hand  what  would  relieve  you  of  all  uneasiness;  but, 
since  you  wish  to  tell  nothing,  silence  for  silence.  Let 
human  justice  take  its  course." 

The  terrible  old  woman  was  already  on  her  feet. 
Paimpol  made  her  sit  down  again  by  main  force. 

"Hear  me,  I  beg.  A  gentleman  should  die  rather 
than  avow  certain  things " 

"Make  no  avowals,  my  fine  fellow,  if  that  is  what  you 
fear.  I  have  your  story  at  my  fingers'  ends.  For  two 
years  past  you  have  had  a — respectful  affection  for 
Mme.  de  Santenay.  That  is  admitted.  And  after- 
ward?" 

"You  know  that  some  women  have — very  rarely,  it  is 
true — what  I  shall  term  a  certain  obstinacy  of  senti- 
ment." 

"Goodness,  what  a  lot  of  words  to  say  that  Germaine 
is  a  jailer.     Well?" 

"Well — the  lady  of  whom  we  speak  does  me  the  un- 
merited honor  of  believing  that  rny  poor  advantages 
can  assure  her  happiness — better  than  those  of  her  hus- 
band." 

"Oh,  you're  insufferable  with  your  fine  phrases ! 
Now  see  here,  I  shall  do  the  talking,  you  can  interrupt 
me  if  I  am  wrong.  For  the  last  two  years  you  have 
been  on  terms  of — great  intimacy  with  Mme  de  Sante- 
nay, under  the  pretext  of  a  mutual  interest  in  the  arts, 
sciences,  literature,  etc.  One  fine  day  Germaine  does 
you  the  honor  to  wish  to  marry  you.  How  this  is  to  be 
done  is  very  simple.  She  knows  that  at  the  present 
moment  her  husband  is  fluttering  about  the  little  Bachy. 
She  pretends  to  notice  nothing,  but  she  keeps  her  eye 
on  the  two  turtle-doves.  Very  clever  is  Germaine.  A 
most  delightful  occasion  for  securing  evidence  against 
Santenay  presents  itself — the  divorce  is  as  good  as  de- 
creed. Your  friend — and  in  this  she  made  her  great 
mistake — confided  the  state  of  affairs  to  you.  'At  last 
we  shall  be  happy!'    Am  I  right  so  far?" 

"Very  nearly." 

"But  the  dashing  Paimpol  is  not  going  to  let  himself 
be  married  so  easily,  especially  after  two  years  of — re- 
spectful affection.  The  emergency  calls  for  a  counter- 
plot— in  other  words,  the  sending  of  an  anonymous 
letter.     I  am  still  right?" 

"More  and  more  nearly,"  said  Paimpol,  with  a  forced 
laugh. 

"You  really  are  delicious.  Well,  sir,  our  good  friend, 
Santenay,  received  the  anonymous  letter." 

"He  didn't  act  as  if  he  had.     What  need  had  he  to 


play   into   his  wife's   hands  so?     So   this   dinner  took 
place  after  all?" 

"Yes,  at  Foyot's,  room  No.  7.  At  nine  o'clock  a 
merciless  minion  of  the  law  forced  the  door  of  the 
sanctuary.  He  sprang  back  horrified,  the  sight  that 
met  his  eyes  was  so " 

"Good  Lord!  That  settles  it.  Duel,  suit,  divorce, 
and  all!" 

"I  can  not  speak  with  certainty  as  to  a  divorce,  but 
I  have  my  doubts.  As  to  a  duel,  have  no  fear.  Mj 
poor  husband  died  in  1845.  The  life  of  your  friend  is 
in  no  danger." 

"Your  husband!"  stammered  Paimpol. 

"Yes.  Santenay  s  companion  was  myself.  You  sec. 
he  had  read  your  note." 

"Whew!"  gasped  the  respectful  friend  of  the  fair 
Germaine.    "What  a  fright  you  gave  me!" 

"Poor  Mme.  de  Santenay!"  sighed  the  dowager. 
"Ah,  men  have  not  changed  since  my  day.  They  are 
quite  willing  to  be  adored,  but  not  to  be  enchained." 

So  ends  the  story,  whereof  the  denouement  has  the 
rare  merit  of  satisfying  everybody,  except  Germaine, 
who  was  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  other  evidence 
for  her  divorce — which  she  will  have  much  trouble  in 
finding,  for  Paimpol  keeps  his  eyes  wider  open  than 
ever. 

As  for  Santenay,  the  dowager  gave  him  a  magnifi- 
cent explanation  of  the  Foyot  incident. 

"Just  see  what  a  terrible  business  politics  is,"  she 
said  to  him.  "The  Republican  committee  tried  to  make 
political  capital  by  mixing  up  your  name  in  a  disgrace- 
ful scandal.  It  was  they  who  informed  Germaine. 
That  is  what  becomes  of  the  secret  fund." 

"But  the  anonymous  letter?" 

"It  came  from  the  Conservative  committee,  which 
was  watching  their  votes." 

Santenay  laughed  long  and  loud  at  the  dowager's  ex- 
planation, and  he  soon  forgave  Germaine.  When  he 
meets  Bachy,  hurrying  gravely  along  with  a  portfolio 
of  papers  under  his  arm,  he  slyly  nudges  Paimpol,  now 
his  confidant,  and  whispers: 

"These  husbands  make  me  smile." 

"And  the  wives,  too,"  replies  the  traitor. — Translated 
from  the  French  of  Leon  de  Tinseau. 


An  important  item  in  the  export  trade  of  Siam  con- 
sists of  edible  nests  of  swifts,  or  swiftlets,  as  they  are 
also  called.  The  principal  markets  for  this  trade  are 
China,  Hongkong  and  Singapore.  In  Hongkong,  it  is 
said,  the  demand  often  exceeds  the  supply,  and  prices 
range  from  $15  to  $25  per  pound,  according  to  quality. 
The  first  nests  constructed  in  the  season,  which  are 
composed  of  pure  saliva,  are  held  superior  for  eating 
purposes.  They  are  gathered  on  completion  before  the 
eggs  are  laid.  The  birds  then  build  again,  and  the  sec- 
ond nests,  in  which  the  saliva  is  mixed  with  rootlets, 
grass,  etc.,  and  often  shows  traces  of  blood,  from  the 
efforts  made  to  produce  saliva,  are  also  taken  on  com- 
pletion. A  third  nest  is  then  constructed  of  extraneous 
substances  cemented  together  and  the  whole  fastened 
to  the  wall  by  a  little  saliva,  the  flow  of  which  seems 
to  be  practically  exhausted.  The  birds  are  allowed  to 
rear  their  young  in  these  nests,  which  are  afterward 
destroyed  by  the  nest  gatherers,  so  as  to  compel  the 
construction  of  fresh  nests  the  following  year.  Edible 
nests  of  swiftlets  are  found  in  the  Malay  archipelago, 
Australia,  and  many  of  the  Pacific  islands.  In  north- 
ern Borneo  certain  caves  inhabited  by  these  swiftlets 
produce  $25,000  worth  of  nests  every  year  and  show 
no  diminution  in  the  quantity,  despite  systematic  rob- 
bery for  seven  generations. 

Chicory,  so  extensively  raised  in  France,  is  harvested 
either  by  hand  or  by  plowing.  As  fast  as  the  plants  in 
one  line  are  pulled  the  roots  are  gathered  in  heaps  after 
the  removal  of  the  leaves  and  are  roughly  cleaned. 
They  are  then  transported  to  the  factories,  where  the-. 
are  mechanically  washed  in  flowing  water  and  dumped 
on  a  perforated  conveyer  that  permits  them  to  drain 
while  traveling  toward  the  root-cutters.  The  roots, 
when  cut  in  small  pieces,  are  conveyed  to  the  malt 
kilns  or  special  driers,  where  they  remain  thirty-six 
hours  or  more,  and  after  cooling  are  bagged.  The 
chicory,  having  now  become  friable,  passes  into  a  se- 
ries of  crushers ;  after  each  crushing  the  broken  ma- 
terial is  passed  through  sifters  that  divide  it  into  four 
grades.  From  the  crushers  the  chicory  goes  to  the 
roasting  retorts  and  then  receives  a  final  manipulation, 
that  of  tinting,  which  consists  in  giving  the  grains  a 
coating  of  impalpable  chicory  dust.  The  last  operation 
is  that  of  packing  the  chicory,  either  by  hand  or  by 
machinery. 

Rice  is  the  principal  article  of  diet  of  all  Ecuadorians, 
rich  and  poor.  The  country  produces  excellent  rice  in 
limited  quantities,  and  imports  largely.  The  crop  is 
harvested  in  May,  by  stripping  the  grains  with  the 
hands,  the  average  yield  being  twenty  bushels  per  acre. 
The  rice-growing  lands  are  rented  to  small  farmers, 
who  sell  the  harvested  crops  to  town  merchants.  The 
latter  in  turn  send  the  grain  to  the  rice  mill,  exchang- 
ing 160  pounds  of  the  unhulled  rice,  if  of  good  quality, 
for  100  pounds  of  the  hulled  product;  if  of  inferior 
grade  a  larger  toll  is  taken.  This  includes  storage  for 
six  months.  Some  of  the  very  small  growers  hull  their 
rice  with  a  flail  and  winnow  it  with  the  wii 
husks  are  thrown  away,  but  the  remaining 
to  the  horses. 
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•CHARITY''  IN  LOS  ANGELES. 


A  Supreme  Court  Decision   Reveals   Some  of  the   Mysteries 
of  Organization. 


A  certain  distinction  for  eccentricities  of  regulative 
legislation  which  already  belongs  to  Los  Angeles  will 
he  emphasized  by  proceedings  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  California  under  the  title  of  "In  the  Matter  of  the 
Application  of  William  J.  Dart  for  a  Writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus." 

It  seems  that  Los  Angeles  possesses  a  Municipal 
Charities  Commission  which  has  been  endowed  with 
extraordinary  powers.  Among  these  powers  is  the 
right  to  supervise  and  license  all  the  charities  of  the 
city,  to  say  by  whom  they  shall  be  controlled,  the  dis- 
position of  their  funds,  the  manner  of  their  collection. 
and  the  methods  of  their  administration.  Xo  one  may 
collect  money  for  any  religious,  ethical,  charitable, 
or  missionary  purpose  in  Los  Angeles  without  the  au- 
thority of  the  board,  exception  always  being  made  of 
the  "established  and  recognized  churches."  There  are 
many  other  stipulations  of  the  law  which  need  not  here 
be  enumerated. 

It  seems  that  the  petitioner,  William  J.  Dart,  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Salvation  Army,  has  been  arrested 
under  this  law  charged  with  charitable  conduct  without 
due  authorization.  Among  the  demands  of  the  board 
was  an  insistence  that  the  work  of  the  Salvation  Army 
should  be  governed  by  a  local  board  of  managers,  ail 
of  them  to  be  residents  of  the  city,  and  that  none  of 
the  funds  collected  should  be  sent  out  of  Los  Angeles 
or  used  for  other  than  local  purposes.  There  were 
other  counts  in  the  indictment  that  are  sufficiently  in- 
dicated by  the  order  prepared  by  Justice  Henshaw  and 
issued  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  California. 

Justice  Henshaw  first  enumerates  the  facts  in  con- 
nection with  the  powers  of  the  board  and  their  exer- 
cise in  this  particular  instance.     He  then  proceeds: 

Nevertheless  and  assuming  for  the  moment  the  validity  of 
the  ordinances,  these  facts  are  highly  instructive  as  illus- 
trating the  extent  of  the  power  conferred  and  the  manner  of 
its  exercise.  Here  is  a  great  and  living  charity  doing  good 
to  thousands  of  the  needy  and  heavy-laden  of  Los  Angeles, 
struck  dead  because  it  does  not  make  over  the  management 
of  its  affairs  to  a  local  board  of  "representative  citizens"'  and 
can  not  agree  that  it  will  dispense  the  bounty  which  it  re- 
ceives exclusively  for  local  purposes.  Charity  is  not  only  to 
begin  at  home,  but  to  end  at  home,  saving  as  under  "permit" 
it  may  be  suffered  to  go  abroad.  The  quality  of  mercy  (and 
so  necessarily  of  charity)  we  are  told 

*     is   not    strained; 
It    droppeth    as   the    gentle    rain    from    Heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath. 

But  in  Los  Angeles  it  is  to  be  strained  and  drop  as  from  a 
sprinkling  pot  in  the  guiding  hand  of  the  chanty  commission. 

But  the  exemplification  of  the  use  of  the  power  is 
no  argument  against  the  existence  of  the  power  itself. 
It  may  be  illegally  used,  while  itself  remaining  legal: 

The  basic  question  still  remains :  May  a  private  charitable 
association,  order,  or  organization  be  denied  the  right  to 
fulfill  the  purposes  of  its  existence  saving  under  a  "permit" 
from  the  authorities  ?  We  here  use  the  term  private  charity 
as  meaning  one  not  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  state 
or  municipal  funds.  Over  the  latter  class  manifestly  the 
power  of  regulation  and  control  is  great  if  not  plenary. 

Certain  features  of  these  ordinances  at  once  strike  the 
reader.  Money  may  be  freely  sent  abroad  by  any  "established 
church"  for  the  uplift  of  the  soul  of  the  Senegambian.  and 
this  is  very  well ;  but  no  penny  can  be  sent  to  Belgium,  to 
Poland,  to  Serbia  to  still  the  wailing  of  the  children  or  allay 
the  anguish  of  the  women  except  under  a  "permit"  from  the 
charities  comniiss;on.  Nay  more,  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
itself  its  needy  childhood  goes  unfed  and  unclothed,  its  de- 
pendent womanhood  unprotected  and  uncared  for  by  organized 
charities  except  they  have  a  "permit."  Surely  here  if  any- 
where is 

The    organized    charity,    scrimped    and    iced, 
In    the   name   of   a   cautious,    statistical    Christ. 

Respondent  argues  that  charitable  institutions  soliciting 
contributions  from  the  general  public  thus  secure  public 
trust  funds,  and  that  it  is  quite  within  governmental  powers 
for  the  state  or  its  municipal  agencies  to  regulate  the  collec- 
tion and  disposition  of  such  trust  funds.  It  is  freely  con- 
ceded, indeed  it  is  proclaimed  that  reasonable  regulations  may 
be  adopted  touching  and  to  a  limited  extent  controlling  the 
operation  of  charitable  institutions  dependent  in  whoFe  or 
in  part  on  public  beneficence.  But  respondent  fails  to  per- 
ceive or  at  least  to  discuss  the  distinction,  as  broad  as  the 
temperate  zone,  between  a  law  imposing  reasonable  regula- 
tions to  effectuate  these  ends  on  all  such  charitable  insti- 
tutions and  a  law  which  makes  the  right  to  solicit  at  all, 
and  thus  the  right  of  a  given  charity  to  exist,  dependent  on 
the  arbitrary  will  of  a  charity  commission. 

It  seems  that  the  charity  commission  demands  of  its 
victims  a  state  of  efficiency  that  shall  be  the  absolute 
perfection  of  human  endeavor  and  that  it  is  empowered 
to  annihilate  any  oiganization  that  falls  short: 

But  let  us  eliminate  from  consideration  these  constructions 
put  by  the  municipal  charities  commission  on  their  own 
powers,  which  are  but  delegated  powers,  and  meet  the  ques- 
tion of  the  existence  of  this  power  at  its  source.  Can  the 
municipal  authorities  of  a  city  arbitrarily  say  what  person 
or  what  institution  may  or  may  not  engage  in  charitable  work 
dependent  wholly  or  in  part  upon  voluntary  contributions  from 
the  public?  Unhesitatingly  we  answer  that  this  can  not  be 
done,  that  it  constitutes  an  attempt  to  use  the  police  power 
in  an  arbitrary,  unreasonable,  and  oppressive  manner.  It 
necessarily  contains  an  assertion  of  the  power  to  prohibit 
and  suppress  vocations  and  occupations  which,  entirely  aside 
from  their  religious  character,  are  from  a  worldly  point  of 
view  in  and  of  themselves  not  only  harmless,  but  positively 
beneficial  to  humanity.  The  power  to  pass  reasonable  regula- 
tions .n  such  a  case  bears  no  relationship  to  the  power  to 
prohibit  or  suppress.  (Yick  Wo  v.  Hopkins.  118  U.  S.  356; 
Los  Angeles  v.  Hollywood  Cemetery  Association,  124  Cal. 
344-  In  re  Johnson,  137  Cal.  U5;*Sonora  v.  Curtin.  137 
Cal.    583.) 

C  ..ritable  work  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  beggary 
imports  personal  gain.     Most  often  those  who  devote 


themselves  to  such  charities  live  lives  of  self-denial  and 
self-abnegation  for  the  sake  of  others.  And  the  utmost  limit 
of  reasonable  regulation  in  the  matter  is  reached  by  acts 
protecting  the  public  from  charlatans  and  impostors,  insuring 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  donors  of  the  purposes  to 
which  their  contributions  may  be  put.  coupled  with  adequate 
safeguards  against  malversation  as  to  the  funds  received. 
But  this  falls  far  short  of  the  law  here  under  review,  which 
permits  such  charitable  work  to  be  carried  on  only  by  i  again 
to  quote  respondent;  "trustees  satisfactory  to  the  municipal 
charities  commission." 

But  in  further  support  of  the  argument  that  the  charities 
commission  or  the  municipal  council  may  thus  forbid  a  man 
from  devoting  his  life  to  this  form  of  self-denial  and  good 
works  it  is  said  that  neither  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  nor  the  Constitution  of  this  state  guarantees  him  the 
right  so  to  do  as  they  guarantee  him  the  free  exercise  of  his 
religion.  They  do  not.  Neither  do  they  guarantee  to  a  man 
the  right  to  love,  to  show  mercy,  to  forgive  his  enemies,  or  to 
walk  in  the  path  of  rectitude.  The  existence  of  some  humau 
rights  is  taken  for  granted  in  both  of  those  august  instru- 
ments. We  have  heard  one  chief  executive  of  this  nation 
declare  that  he  construed  the  Constitution  as  conferring  on 
his  department  all  powers  not  expressly  withheld.  The  con- 
struction has  not  as  yet  met  with  favor  from  the  jurisconsults. 
As  little  accord  can  be  given  to  a  construction  which  denies 
to  the  individual  any  righ^  not  expressly  reserved  and  pre- 
served to  him.  But  if  driven  to  authority  to  support  this 
declaration  we  can  at  least  point  out  that  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  recognizes  the  right  of  all  mankind  to  pursue 
happiness.  When  that  pursuit  takes  the  innocent  and  ad- 
mirable form  of  effort  to  better  the  lot  of  the  poor  and 
oppressed,  whether  happiness  be  found  solely  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  doing  of  kiudly  deeds,  or  whether  it  be 
found  in  the  conviction  that  one  is  thereby  following  the 
precepts  of  a  Divine  Teacher,  in  either  case  it  lies  not  within 
the  ordained  powers  of  our  government,  national,  state,  or 
municipal,  to  say  that  such  a  vocation  shall  not  be  followed. 
such  a  life  shall  not  be  led. 

Justice  Henshaw  s  opinion,  wbile  confining  itself  in 
the  main  to  the  secular  aspects  of  the  question,  con- 
cludes with  a  reference  to  the  religious  considerations 
that  can  hardly  be  excluded  from  such  a  discussion: 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  question  clearly  pre- 
sented and  as  clearly  demanding  consideration.  This  is  the 
religious  aspect.  The  petition  shows  that  the  charities  of 
the  Salvation  Army  are  a  vital  part  of  its  religious  life  work. 
One  need  not  write  as  a  theologian  in  expressing  as  we  do 
the  most  profound  veneration  for  religion  as  embodying  the 
highest  ethical  concepts  of  a  people  and  as  satisfying  their 
spiritual  yearning  for  a  life  finer  than  this  earthly  one.  The 
two  religions  exercising  the  most  potent  influence  in  shaping  1 
the  material  and  spiritual  destinies  of  the  white-skinned  races 
are  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian.  To  these  as  to  all  others 
perfect  freedom  of  exercise  is  constitutionally  guaranteed.  In  > 
both  of  these  religions  charity  is  the  central  word.  It  is  en- 
joined; not  as  a  good  thing,  or  a  wise  thing,  or  as  a  kindly 
thing  only,  but  as  a  fundamental  part  of  the  religion  itself. 
Says  the  Jewish  faith  :  "On  three  things  the  world  is  stayed :  ! 
on  the  Thorah  (the  law)  and  on  worship  and  on  the  bestowal 
of  kindness."  "Now  the  end  of  the  commandment  is  charity 
out  of  a  pure  heart,"  says  Paul  to  Timothy.  "All  perfection 
of  the  Christian  life  is  to  be  attained  according  to  charity." 
declares  Thomas  Aquinas.  Does  it  need  more,  does  it  need 
so  much,  to  show  that  in  these  religions  the  bestowal  of 
charity,  the  devotion  of  life  to  charity,  are  a  part  of  the  re- 
ligion itself?  And  does  it  demand  discussion  to  establish  so 
plain  a  truth  as  that  touching  religion  there  is  a  doubtful 
zone  which  legislation  should  be  most  reluctant  to  enter? 
The  founders  of  the  nation  recognized  it  when  they  piaced 
the  great  guarantee  of  religious  liberty  in  the  Constitution 
of  a  free  people,  and  it  is  for  every-  court  to  see  that  liberty- 
is  not  encroached  upon  and  that  freedom  gnawed  and  im- 
paired by  any  experimental  legislation,  however  well  meant. 
So  when  legislation  does  enter  that  uncertain  domain,  the 
fact  that  it  is  there  must  bring  to  it  condemnation,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  dictate  of  the  Constitution  itself,  the  doubt 
will  be  resolved  in  favor  of  religious  liberty.  And  it  will 
be  found  better  in  the  long  run  that  the  free  exercise  of 
religion  be  preserved  in  its  integrity,  better  for  the  nation, 
better  for  charity  itself,  which  owes  so  much  to  religion, 
even  if  the  efficiency  of  religious  charities  be  not  up  to  the 
standard  of  perfection  set  by  the  municipal  charities  commis- 
sion. If  under  that  standard  seventy-five  cents  of  every 
dollar  would  go  to  the  objects  of  charity,  while  under  the 
less  efficient  methods  in  vogue  but  fifty  cents  of  each  dollar 
actually  reaches  the  beneficiaries,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  there  will  be  many  millions  fewer  of  these  dollars  to 
be  distributed  in  charity  if  the  activities  of  the  religious  are 
hampered,   thwarted,   and   stayed. 

Wherefore  the  prisoner  is  discharged  from  custody. 

The  case  is  a  remarkable  one.  and  one  that  is  brought 
easily  to  the  comprehension  of  the  public  through  its 
lucid  exposition  by  Justice  Henshaw. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  growing  of  wheat  has  so  long  been  a  principal 
occupation  with  man  that  its  geographical  origin  is  un- 
known. The  Egyptians  claim  it  originated  with  Isis. 
while  the  Chinese  claim  to  have  received  the  seed  di- 
rect as  a  gift  from  heaven.  The  belief  that  it  origi- 
nated in  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  is 
more  generally  accepted  than  any  other.  The  most  an- 
cient languages  mention  wheat,  and  it  has  been  found 
by  the  archaeologists  in  the  kitchens  of  the  prehistoric 
inhabitants  of  the  Swiss  Lake  region.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  at  the  lowest  estimate  wheat  has  been  a 
faithful  servant  of  mankind  for  six  thousand  years. 


Dr.  Ishidzu,  of  the  Tokyo  Hygienic  Laboratory,  who 
has  been  investigating  the  hot  and  mineral  springs  of 
Japan  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of 
radium  contained  in  them,  says  that  Japan  is  the  richest 
radium  country  in  the  world.  The  cold  mineral  spring 
which  hitherto  has  been  considered  to  contain  the 
largest  quantity  of  radium  is  Joachimsthal.  in  Austria. 
which  issues  from  a  radium  mine,  and  contains  2000 
maches  of  radium  emanation.  The  doctor's  investiga- 
tion has  revealed  the  fact  that  a  mineral  spring  in 
Yamanashi  prefecture  is  impregnated  with  S000  maches 
of  radium-bearing  waters. 


Serbia  is  said  to  lead  in  centenarians,  with  Ireland 
in  second  place.  Switzerland,  with  all  its  reputed 
healthfulness,  is  away  down  on  the  list. 


The  Patriot's  Password. 

[jur-Y  9.  1386.] 

"Make  way  for  Liberty!"  he  cried, 
Made  way   for  Libert;.-,   and  died. 

In    arms    the    Austrian    phalanx   stood, 

A  living  wall,  a  human  wood  ; 

A  wall. — where  every  conscious  stone 

Seemed  to  its  kindred  thousands  grown ; 

A  rampart  all  assaults  to  bear, 

Till  time  to  dust  their  frames  should  wear; 

A  wTood, — like  that  enchanted  grove 

In  which  with  fiends  Rinaldo  strove, 

\\  here  every  silent  tree  possessed 

A  spirit  prisoned  in  its  breast, 

Which  the  first  stroke  of  coming  strife 

Might   startle  into  hideous  life: 

So  still,  so  dense,  the  Austrians  stood, 

A  living  wall,  a  human  wood. 

Impregnable  their  front  appears, 

All-horrent   with   projected   spears, 

Whose  polished  points  before  them  shine, 

From  flank  to  flank,  one  brilliant  line. 

Bright  as  the  breakers'  splendors  run 

Along  the  billows  to  the  sun. 

Opposed  to  these,  a  hovering  band 

Contended  for  Lheir  father-land ; 

Peasants,  whose  new-found  strength  had  broke 

From  manly  necks  the  ignoble  yoke. 

And   forged  their   fetiers  into   swords, 

On  equal  terms  to  fight  their  lords, 

And  what  insurgent  rage  had  gained 

In  many  a  mortal  fray  maintained. 

Marshaled  once  more,   at  Freedom's  call, 

They  came  to  conquer,  or  to  fall, 

\\  here  he  who  conquered,  he  who  fell, 

Was  deemed  a  dead,  or  living,  Teil ; 

Such  virtue  had  that  patriot  breathed. 

So  to  the  soil  his  soul  bequeathed. 

That  wheresoe'er  his  arrows  flew. 

Heroes  in  his  own  likeness  grew. 

And  warriors  sprang  frem  even*  sod, 

Which  his  awakening  footstep  trod. 

And  now  the  work  of  life  and  death 
Hung  on  the  passing  of  a  breath  ; 
The   fire   of   conflict  burned  within. 
The  battle    trembled   to   begin  ; 
Yet.  while  the  Austrians  held  their  ground, 
Point  for  assault  was  nowhere  found ; 
Where'er  the   impatient   Switzers   gazed, 
The  unbroken  line  of  lances  blazed: 
That  line  'twere  suicide  to  meet. 
And   perish   at   their  tyrants'   feet: 
How  could  they  rest  within  their  graves, 
And  leave  their  homes  the  haunts  of  slaves? 
Would  they  not  feel  their  children  tread 
With  clanging  chains,   above  their  head  ? 

It  must  not  be :  this  day,  this  hour, 
Annihilates  the  invader's  power : 
All  Switzerland  is  in  the  field. 
She  will  not  fly,  she  can  not  yield. 
She  must  not  fall ;  her  better  fate 
Here  gives  her  an  immortal  date. 
F«*w  were  the  number  she  could  boast, 
Yet  even.-  freeman  was  a  host, 
And  felt  as  'twere  a  secret  known 
That  one  should  turn  the  scale  alone, 
While  each  unto  himself  were  he 
On  whose  sole  arm  hung  victory. 

It  did  depend  on  one  indeed  ; 

Behold  him, — Arnold  Winkelried  ! 

There  sounds  not  to  the  trump  of  fame 

The  echo  of  a  nobler  name. 

Unmarked  he  stood  among  the  throng, 

Jn  rumination  deep  and  long, 

Till  you  might  see,   with  sudden  grace, 

The  very  thought  come  o'er  his  face. 

And  by  the  motion  of  his  form 

Anticipate  the   bursting  storm, 

And  by  the  uplifting  of  his  brow 

Tell  where  the  bolt  would  strike,  and  how. 

But  'twas  no  sooner  thought  than  done. 
The  field  was  in  a  moment  won  : 
"Make   way  for  Liberty!"  he  cried. 
Then  ran,  with  arms  extended  wide. 
As  if  his  dearest  friend  to  clasp ; 
Ten  spears  he  swept  within  his  grasp ; 
"Make  way  for  Liberty!"  he  cried: 
Their  keen  points  met  from  side  to  side; 
He  bowed  amidst  them,  like  a  tree, 
And   thus  made  way   for   Libertv. 

Swift  to  the  breach  his  comrades  fly  ; 

"Make  way  for  Liberty!'*  they  cry. 

And  through  the  Austrian  phalanx  dart. 

As  rushed  the  spears  through  Arnold's  heart; 

While,    instantaneous    as   his    fall. 

Rout,  ruin,  panic  seized  them  all ; 

An  earthquake  could  not  overthrow 

A   city  with  a  surer  blow. 

Thus  Switzerland  again  was  free  ; 
Thus  Death   made  way   for   Liberty  [ 

— James  Montgomery. 

♦ 

"  Like  a  Laverock  in  the  Lift." 
It's  we  two,  it's  we  two,  it's  we  two  for  aye. 
All  the  world,  and  we  two,  and  Heaven  be  our  stay! 
Like  a  laverock  in  the  lift,  sing,  O  bonny  bride  ! 
All  the  world  was  Adam  once,  with  Eve  by  his  side. 

What's  the  world,  my  lass,  my  love! — What  can  it  do? 
I  am  thine,  and  thou  art  mine;  life  is  sweet  and  new. 
If  the  world  have  missed  the  mark,  let  it  stand  by; 
For  we  two  have  gotten  ieave,  and  once  more  we'll  try. 

Like  a  laverock  in  the  lift,  sing,  O  bonny  bride! 
It's  we  two,  it's  we  two.  happy  side  by  side. 
Take  a  kiss  from  me.  thy  man;  now  the  song  begins: 
"All  is  made  afresh  for  us,  and  the  brave  heart  wins  !" 

When  the  darker  days  come,  and  no  sun  will  shine, 
Thou  shalt  dry  my  tears,  lass,  and  III  dry  thine. 
It's  we  two.  it's  we  two,  while  the  world's  away. 
Sitting  by  the  golden  sheaves  on  our  wedding  day. 

— Jean  Ingelou: 
^tfc    

More  than  half  of  the  world's  population  still  regards 
meat  of  swine  as  unfit  for  human  consumption. 
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THE  WORLD  DECISION. 


Robert  Herrick  Writes  of  the  War  and  Especially  of  Italy. 


As  a  writer  of  fiction,  Robert  Herrick  lias  long  been 
known  as  an  advanced  thinker  of  power  and  imagina- 
tion. He  has  always  used  his  stories  as  the  vehicle  for 
a  lesson  or  for  the  unraveling  of  some  tangled  problem 
of  society.  So,  when  he  offers  us  a  volume  on  the  war. 
we  are  prepared  to  find  it  something  more  constructive, 
and  leavened  with  vision  and  imagination,  than  the 
great  bulk  of  petty  and  hysterical  utterances  which  are 
thrust  upon  us  by  the  busy  publishers. 

A  generous  half  of  "The  World  Decision"  is  devoted 
to  a  description  of  the  impulses  and  motives  which  re- 
tarded Italy's  action  and  then  finally  rushed  her  into 
the  war.  Herrick  was  in  Italy  for  a  long  time  while 
that  country  was  struggling  in  the  throes  of  internal 
contest  and  indecision,  and  he  writes  of  the  things 
which  he  saw  and  felt.  Italy,  he  says,  was  Austria's 
real  prey,  and  the  Balkan  situation  the  big  point  of  the 
moment  in  a  great  national  game  of  chess : 

These  complexities  of  international  chess,  which  the  Ameri- 
can mind  never  seems  able  to  grasp,  are  instinctively  known 
bv  the  man  in  the  street  in  Europe.  Every  one  has  learned 
the  gambits:  they  do  not  have  to  be  explained,  nor  their  im- 
portance demonstrated.  The  American  can  profitably  study 
those  maps  so  liberally  displayed  in  shop  windows,  as  I 
studied  them  for  hcurs  in  default  of  anything  better  to  do 
in  the  drifting  days  of  early  May.  The  maps  will  show  at  a 
glance  that  Italy's  northern  frontiers  are  so  ingeniously  drawn 
— by  her  hereditary  enemy — that  her  head  is  virtually  in 
chancery,  as  every  Italian  Knows  and  as  the  whole  world  has 
now  realized  after  four  months  of  patient  picking  by  Italian 
troops  at  the  outer  set  of  Austrian  locks.  And  there  is 
the  Adriatic.  When  Austria  made  the  frontier,  the  sea- 
power  question  was  not  as  important  as  it  has  since  become. 
The  east  coast  of  the  Adriatic  was  a  wild  hinterland  that 
might  be  left  to  the  rude  peoples  of  Montenegro  and  Al- 
bania. But  it  has  come  into  the  world  since  then.  Add  to 
this  that  the  Italian  shore  of  the  Adriatic  is  notably  with- 
out good  harbors  and  indefensible,  and  one  has  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  strategic  situation.  All  fears  would  be  super- 
fluous if  Austria,  the  old  bully  at  the  north,  would  keep  quiet: 
the  Triple  Alliance  served  well  enough  for  over  thirty  years. 
But  would  Austria  play  fair  with  an  unsympathetic  ally  thst 
she  had  not  taken  into  her  confidence  when  she  determined 
to  violate  the  first  term  of  the  Triple  Alliance? 

Mr.  Herrick  devotes  some  pages  to  the  picturing  of 
Italy's  problem  with  Austria  and  concludes  with  the 
idea  that,  after  all.  it  is  essentially  a  matter  of  Teuton 
against  Latin  ideals.  He  has  sincere  admiration  for 
the  Latin  civilization,  which  has  been  fostered  rather 
than  starved  by  poverty  in  Italy: 

What  makes  for  the  happiness  of  a  nation  ?  I  asked  myself 
in  the  mellow  silence  of  ancient  Rome.  Is  it  true  that  eco- 
nomic conquest  makes  for  strength,  happiness,  survival  for 
the  nation  or  for  the  individual? 

Thus  Italy  has  always  been  poor,  at  least  within  modern 
memory — a  literal,  actual  poverty  when  often  there  has  not 
been  enough  to  eat  in  the  family  pot  to  go  around.  She  has 
had  a  difficult  time  in  the  economic  race  for  bread  and  butter 
for  her  children.  There  is  neither  sufficient  land  easily  culti- 
vable nor  manufacturing  resources  to  make  her  rich,  to  sup- 
port her  growing  population  according  to  the  modern  stand- 
ards of  comfort.  The  Germans  despise  the  Italians  for  their 
little   having. 

Yet  the  Italian  peasant — man,  woman,  or  child — is  a  strong 
human  being,  inured  to  meagre  living  and  hardship,  loving 
the  soil  from  which  he  digs  his  living  with  intense,  fiery- 
love.  And  poverty  has  not  killed  the  joy  of  living  in  the 
Italian.  Far  from  it !  In  spite  of  the  exceedingly  laborious 
lives  which  the  majority  lead,  the  privations  in  food,  clothing, 
housing,  the  narrowness — in  the  modern  view — of  their  lives, 
no  one  could  consider  the  Italian  people  unhappy.  Their 
characters,  like  their  hillside  farms,  are  the  result  of  an  in- 
tense cultivation — of  making  the  most  out  of  very  little 
naturally  given. 

A  healthy,  high-tempered,  vital  people  these,  not  to  be 
despised  in  the  kaiserliche  fashion  even  as  soldiers.  Surely 
not  as  human  beings,  as  a  human  society.  And  their  poverty 
has  had  much  influence  in  making  the  Italians  the  sturdy 
people  that  they  are  today.  Poverty  has  some  depressing 
aspect,  but  in  the  main  her  very  lack  of  economic  opportunities 
— the  want  of  coal  and  factories  and  other  sources  of  wealth 
— has  kept  most  ot  these  people  close  to  the  soil,  where  one 
feels  the  majority  of  any  healthy,  enduring  race  should  be. 
Poverty  has  made  the  Italians  hard,  content  with  little,  and 
able  to  wring  the  most  out  of  that  little.  It  has  cultivated 
them  intensively  as  a  people,  just  as  they  have  been  forced 
to  cultivate  their  rock-bound  fields   foot  by  foot. 

There  are  qualities  in  human  living  more  precious  than 
prosperity,  and  in  these  Italians  have  shared  abundantly — 
beauty,  sentiment,  tradition,  all  that  give  color  and  meaning 
to  life.  These  are  the  treasures  of  Latin  civilization  in  be- 
half of  which  the  allied  nations  of  Europe  are  now 
fighting. 

An  unforeseen  betrayal  of  the  principles  of  neutrality 
of  Giolitti,  the  great  "political  boss"  of  Italian  di- 
plomacy, through  a  private  letter  which  reached  the 
press  precipitated  the  patriotic  fervor  of  the  "common 
people,"  of  whom  Herrick  writes ; 

There  are  many  men  in  every  nation — some  of  the  poli- 
tician type,  some  of  the  aristocratic  type,  some  of  the  busi- 
ness type — who  by  interest  and  temperament  are  timid  and 
fundamentally  cynicaL  They  are  pacifists  for  profit.  About 
them  gather  the  uncourageous  "intellectuals,"  who  believe  in 
the  potency  of  all  established  and  dominating  power  what- 
ever it  may  be.  But  these  "leading  citizens"  fortunately  are 
a  minority  in  any  democracy.  They  do  most  of  the  ne- 
gotiating, much  of  the  talking,  but  when  the  crisis  comes — 
and  the  issue  is  out  in  the  open  for  every  one  to  see — they 
have  to  reckon  with  the  instinctive  majority,  whose  emotional 
nature  has  not  been  dwarfed.  That  majority  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  "rabble,"'  the  irresponsible  and  ignorant  mob  of  the 
piazza  as  the  German  chancellor  sees  them:  it  is  the  great 
army  of  "little  people,"  normal,  simple,  for  the  most  part 
honest,  whose  selfish  stake  in  the  community  is  not  large 
enough  to  stifle  their  deepest  instincts.  In  them,  I  believe, 
lies  the  real  idealism  of  any  nation,  also  its  plain  virtues  and 
its  abiding  strength. 

The  advent  in  Rome  of  the  great   Italian  poet,   to 
whom  the  war  brought  opportunity,  is  described : 
The  train  arrived  about  dusk,   as  the  great  electric  lamps 


began  to  shine  above  the  sea  of  white  faces.  To  most  the 
arrival  was  evident  merely  from  the  swaying  of  the  dense 
human  mass,  from  the  cadence  of  the  Garibaldian  hymn  that 
rose  into  the  air  from  thousands  of  throats.  As  room  was 
made  for  the  motor-car,  one  could  see  a  slight  figure,  a  gray 
face,  swallowed  up  in  the  surging  mass.  Then  the  crowd 
broke  on  the  run  to  follow  the  motor-car  to  the  hotel  on  the 
Pincian,  where  the  poet  was  to  stay.  The  newspapers  said 
there  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people  before  the 
Regina  Hotel  in  the  Via  Veneto  and  the  adjacent  streets.  I 
can  not  say.  All  the  way  from  the  Piazza  Tritone  to  the 
Borghese  Gardens,  even  to  the  Villa  Malta,  where  Prince  von 
Biilow  lived,  the  crowd  packed,  in  the  hope  of  hearing  some 
words  from  the  poet.  The  words  of  Mameli's  "LTnno"  rose 
in  the  twilight  air.  At  last  the  little  gray  figure  appeared  on 
the  balcony  above  the  throng. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  effect  of 
what  D'Annunzio  said.  His  words  fell  like  moulded  bronze 
into  the  stillness,  one  by  one,  with  an  extraordinary  distinct- 
ness, an  intensity  that  made  them  vibrate  through  the  mass  of 
humanity.  They  were  filled  with  historical  allusions  that  any 
stranger  must  miss  in  part,  but  that  touched  the  fibres  of  his 
hearers.  He  seized,  as  he  had  at  Quarto,  on  the  triumphant 
advance  of  the  liberating  thousand  and  recounted  the  inspir- 
ing incidents  of  that  day  fifty  years  and  more  ago.  As  I 
stood  in  that  huge  crowd  listening  to  the  poet's  words  as  they 
fell  into  the  thirsty  hearts  of  the  people — who  were  weary 
with  too  much  negotiation — I  realized  as  never  before  that 
speech  is  given  to  man  for  more  than  one  reason.  The 
words  were  not  merely  beautiful  in  themselves :  they  flamed 
with  passion  and  they  touched  into  flame  that  something  of 
heroic  passion  in  the  hearts  of  all  men  that  makes  them  tran- 
scend themselves.  The  crowd  sighed  as  if  it  saw  visions, 
and  there  rose  instinclively  :n  response  the  familiar  strains  of 
the    Garibaldian   hymn. 

Italy  had  found  its  voice !  The  poet  did  not  speak  of 
"compensations,"  a  little  more  of  Trent  and  Trieste,  of  a 
more  strategic  frontier.  He  stirred  them  with  the  visions 
of  their  past  and  their  future.  He  voiced  their  scorns.  ''We 
are  not,  we  will  not  be,  a  museum,  an  inn,  a  picnic  ground, 
an  horizon  in  Prussian  blue  for  international  honeymoons ! 
.  .  .  Our  genius  calls  us  to  put  our  imprint  on  the 
molten  matter  of  the  new  world.  .  .  .  Let  there  breathe  once 
more  in  our  heaven  that  air  which  flames  in  the  prodigious 
song  of  Dante  in  which  he  describes  the  flight  of  the  Roman 
eagle,  of  your  eagle,  citizens !  .  .  .  Italy  is  arming,  not  for 
the  burlesque,  but  for  a  serious  combat.  .  .  .  Viva,  viva, 
Roma,  without  shame,  viva  the  great  and  pure  Italy  !" 

That  was  the  voice  which  called  Italy  into  the  war:  the 
will  that  Italy  should  live  "ever  grander,  ever  purer,  without 
shame."  The  poet  spoke  to  the  Latin  in  the  souls  of  his 
hearers. 

When  the  German  chancellor  sneered  at  "the  voice 
of  the  piazza"  which  "prevailed,"  he  was  unjustly  ac- 
cusing Italy  of  insane  mob  rule,  says  Mr.  Herrick.  On 
the  streets  at  all  hours,  he  saw  no  rioting  or  demonstra- 
tion of  violence  that  was  excessive : 

The  constitution  ot  this  "mob"  is  worth  attention.  I  saw 
it  at  many  angles.  I  followed  its  first  erratic  flights  through 
the  streets  when  Salandra  resigned  and  a  gaping  void  opened 
before  the  nation.  I  waited  for  the  poet's  arrival  at  the 
Roman  station  for  hours,  while  the  dense  throng  of  men 
and  women  pressed  into  the  great  square  and  swelled  like  a 
dark  pool  into  the  adjoining  streets.  And  I  followed  with  the 
"piazza"  in  its  instinctive  rush  to  the  hotel  on  the  Pincian 
Hill  to  hear  the  voice  of  its  spokesman.  Again  I  was  in  the 
Corso  when  the  plumed  cavalry  cleared  the  surging  mass  from 
the  Piazza  Venezia  to  the  Piazza  Colonna.  I  heard  the 
people  yell,  "Death  to  the  traitor  Giolitti!"  and  "Fuon  i  bar- 
bari!"  and  sing  Mameli's  "LTnno."  I  saw  the  uproar  melt 
away  in  the  soft  darkness  of  the  Roman  nights,  leaving  the 
cavalry  at  their  vigil  before  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  guarding 
the  repose  of  Giovanni  Giolitti. 

I  can  testify  that  the  "piazza"  was  composed  very  largely 
of  perfectly  respectable  folk  like  myself.  It  varied  more  or 
less  as  chance  gatherings  of  men  will  vary.  Sometimes  there 
were  more  workingmen  in  dirty  clothes,  sometimes  more 
youths  and  boys  with  their  banners,  sometimes  more  shouters 
and  fewer  actors.  But  the  core  of  it  was  always  the  same 
mass  of  common  citizenship  that  gathered  anciently  in  the 
Forum,  that  today  goes  orderly  enough  to  the  polls  in  New 
York  or  Chicago — plain  men,  rather  young  than  old,  who 
are  so  distinctly  left  on  the  outside  of  affairs,  who  must  turn 
perforce  to  the  newspaper  for  information  and  to  the  open 
street  for  expression,  who  relieve  themselves  of  uncompkx 
emotions  by  shouting,  and  who  symbolize  the  things  they 
hate  to  the  depth  of  their  souls  with  personalities  like  Giolitti 
znd  occasionally  shy  bricks  at  the  guarded  home  of  authority. 
All  this,  yes,  but  not  "riff-raff,"  not  anarchist,  nor  mafia. 
nor  apache.     Nothing  of  that  did  I  see  those  days  and  nights. 

It  was  not  the  politician  and  the  diplomat  who  de- 
cided finally  for  Italy  what  stand  she  should  take,  it 
was  the  will  of  the  people  as  a  whole : 

"Viva  Italia!"  the  boy  conscript  shouted,  leaning  far  out 
of  the  car  window  in  a  last  look  at  the  familiar  fields  and 
roofs  of  his  native  village.  "Viva  Italia!"  the  King  of  Italy 
cried,  and  his  people  responded  with  a  mighty  shout.  "Viva 
Italia .'"  What  do  they  mean  ?  In  the  simplest,  the  most 
primitive  sense  they  mean  literally  the  earth,  the  trees,  the 
homes  they  have  always  known — the  physical  body  of  the 
mother  country.  And  this  primal  love  of  the  earth  that  has 
borne  you  and  ycur  ancestors  seems  to  me  infinitely  stronger, 
more  passionate  with  the  European  than  with  the  American. 
We  roam :  our  frontiers  are  still  horizons.  .  .  .  But  even 
for  the  simple  peasant  lad,  joining  the  colors  to  fight  for  his 
country,  patriotism  is  something  more  complex  than  love  of 
native  soil.  It  is  love  of  life  as  he  has  known  it,  its  tongue, 
its  customs,  its  aspects.  It  is  love  of  the  religion  he  has 
known,  of  the  black  or  brown  cr  yellow-haired  mother  he 
knows — of  the  women  of  his  race,  of  the  men  of  his  race, 
and  their  kind. 

Deeper  yet,  scarce  conscious  to  the  simple  instinctive  man, 
patriotism  is  belief  in  the  tradition  that  has  made  you  what 
you  are,  in  the  ideal  that  your  ancestors  have  seeded  in  you 
of  what  life  should  be.  Therefore,  patriotism  is  the  better 
part  of  man,  his  ideal  of  life  woven  'n  with  his  tissue.  Men 
have  always  fought  for  these  things — for  their  own  earth,  for 
their  own  kind,  for  their  r.wn  ideal — and  they  will  continue 
to  give  their  blood  for  them  as  long  as  they  are  men,  until 
wrong  and  unreason  and  aggression  are  effaced  from  the 
earth.  The  pale  concept  of  internationalism,  whether  a  class 
interest  of  the  worker  or  an  intellectual  ideal  of  total  hu- 
manity, can  not  maintain  itself  before  the  passion  of  patriot- 
ism, as  this  year  of  fierce  war  has  proved  beyond  discussion. 

Italian  patriotism,  which  in  the  last  analysis  Italy  evinced 
in  making  war  against  Austria,  was  composed  of  all  three 
elements.  Italian  patriotism  is  loyalty  to  the  Italian  tradi- 
tion, hence  to  the  Latin  ideal  which  is  fighting  a  death  battle 
with  the  Teutonic  tradition  and  ideal.  Teutonism — mili- 
taristic, efficient,  materialistic,  unimaginative,  unindividual — 
has  challenged  openly  the  world.  Italy  responded  nobly  to 
that  challenge. 


And  Italy  is  on  the  side  of  the  whole  world  of 
civilization.     Herrick  concludes  with: 

There  are  some  things  in  this  world  that  can  never  be  re- 
placed once  destroyed,  and  Venice  is  one  of  them.  And  there 
are  some  things  greater  than  power,  efficiency  and  all  kaiser- 
liche  Kultur.  Such  is  Italy  with  its  ever-renewed,  inexhaust- 
ible youth,  its  treasure  of  deathless  beauty.  As  I  passed 
through  the  fertile  fields  on  my  way  from  Venice  to  Milan 
and  the  north,  I  understood  as  never  before  the  inner  reason 
for  Italy's  entering  the  war.  The  heritage  of  beauty,  of  hu- 
mane civilization — the  love  of  freedom  for  the  individual,  the 
golden  mean  between  liberty  and  license  that  is  the  Latin  in- 
heritance— all  this  compelled  young  Italy  to  fight,  not  merely 
for  her  own  preservation,  but  also  for  the  preservation  of 
those  things  in  the  world  against  the  force  that  would  destroy. 
The  spirit  that  created  the  Latin  has  not  died.  "We  would 
not  be  an  inn,  a  museum,"  the  poet  said,  and  at  the  risk  of 
all  her  jewels  Italy  bravely  defied  the  enemy  across  the  Alps. 
This  war  on  which  she  had  embarked  after  nine  long  months 
of  preparation  is  no  mere  adventure  after  stolen  land,  as 
the  Germans  would  have  it :  it  is  a  fight  unto  death  between 
two   opposed  principles  of  life. 

"He  who  is  not  for  me  is  against  me."  There  is  no  pos- 
sible  neutrality   on  the  great  issues   of  life. 

The  German  crimes  against  civilization  are  too  many 
and  too  well  authenticated,  according  to  Robert  Her- 
rick, for  the  world  to  hesitate  in  its  decision.  He 
gives  us  his  personal  opinion: 

I  believe  the  atrocity  charges  to  be  substantially  true  in  a 
vast  majority  of  cases.  Moreover,  I  do  not  believe  that  half 
the  truth  of  them  has  been  told  or  ever  will  be.  My  reasons 
for  this  belief  in  the  atrocity  charge  are  the  following: 
First,  undisputed  crimes,  such  as  the  Lusitania  and  Cavell 
cases.  A  government  that  would  sanction  these  murders 
would  sanction  all  other  atrocities.  Second,  the  witness  of 
persons  in  whose  credibility  I  have  confidence,  such  as 
French  officers  and  civilians,  nurses  and  doctors,  whose 
occupations  have  thrown  first-hand  evidence  in  their  way,  who 
have  personal  knowledge  of  specific  outrages.  Third,  from 
what  I  myself  gathered  while  I  was  in  France  from  the  lips 
of  abused  persons.  Although  I  did  not  look  for  atrocities, 
I  could  not  avoid  getting  reports  from  such  people  as  I  met 
in  the  devastated  territory  of  the  Marne,  weighing  their 
stories,  and  estimating  the  validity  of  them. 

I  believe  in  the  truthfulness  of  that  abbe  of  Esternay,  who 
was  one  of  the  unfortunates  that  the  Germans  used  before 
the  operations  of  a  body  of  troops.  I  bebeve  in  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  keen  old  peasant  woman  at  Chatillou,  whose 
home  had  been  riddled  by  German  bullets  and  who  had  been 
fired  at  when  she  took  refuge  in  the  cellar  of  her  house,  and 
of  many  others  with  whom  I  talked  of  their  experiences 
during  the  early  days  ot  September,  1914.  Unfortunately 
there  was  no  photographer  at  work  those  days  along  I  he 
Marne  Valley,  though  no  doubt  the  German  denying  office 
would  instantly  impugn  the  evidence  of  a  photograph  of  the 
act.  Each  one  of  us,  however,  has  his  own  inner  instinctive 
tests  of  truth  to  which  he  puts  the  credibility  of  a  story,  and 
I  believe  the  abbe,  the  old  woman,  and  many  others  who 
suffered  abominably  at  the  hands  of  German  soldiers. 

One  fact  only  too  evident  to  anybody  who  has  followed  in 
the  German  footsteps  through  the  valley  of  the  Marne  is  the 
part  that  mere  drunkenness  had  in  this  affair.  The  flower 
of  the  German  army  was  incredibly  drunken  throughout  the 
advance  into  France.  Pillage,  rape,  incendiarism  followed 
inevitably.  There  are  common  crimes  to  be  expected  where 
an  exhausted  soldiery  is  inflamed  with  drink.  But  the  cow- 
ardly slaughter  of  non-combatants,  the  wanton  destruction  of 
monuments,  the  brutal  tyrannies  toward  conquered  peoples — 
these  are  the  blacker  crimes  against  the   German   name. 

It  would  seem  that  much  "efficiency"  produces  sorrv 
lacks  in  the  people  who  delight  in  leaning  upon  the 
props  provided  for  them: 

Self-control  is  not  a  Teutonic  ideal.  Of  all  the  psycho- 
logical surprises  that  the  war  has  revealed,  the  exhibition  of 
the  German  temperament  has  not  been  one  of  the  least.  Not 
its  frank  philosophic  materialism,  which  any  one  who  had 
followed  the  drift  of  German  thought  and  literature  might 
have  expected,  but  its  extraordinary  lack  of  self-control. 
English  and  Americans  are  taught  that  an  individual  who 
can  not  master  his  own  temper  is  unfit  to  master  others. 
Yet  here  is  a  people  pretending  to  world  rule  whose  tempers 
individually  are  so  little  under  control  that  they  explode  in 
senseless  passion  on  the  least  provocation.  The  German  na- 
tion froths  with  hate  first  against  the  English  because  they 
were  neither  as  cowardly  nor  selfish  as  had  been  expected, 
then  against  the  Italians  because  they  would  not  listen  to 
Prince  von  Billow's  song,  latterly  against  Americans  because 
the  United  States  dared  to  question  the  divine  right  of  Ger- 
many to  do  with  neutrals  what  she  pleased.  Judging  from 
the  German  press  and  from  the  Germans  whom  I  have  met, 
the  German  nation  is  living  in  a  ferment  of  rage,  all  the 
more  extraordinary  as  the  fighting  seems  to  have  gone  their 
way  thus  far.  What  would  happen  to  this  uncontrolled 
people  should  the  war  take  an  unfavorable  turn  and  not 
supply  them  with  daily  victories?  Self-control  is  not  included 
in  the  famous  German  discipline-  Uncontrolled  tempers, 
drink,  the  ordinary  fund  of  brutality  in  the  pit  of  human 
beings  with  the  extraordinary"  conditions  of  war  will  explain 
much  of  all  this  barbarism — but  not  all. 

Mr.  Herrick  says  that  Germany  furnishes  the  most 
telling  evidence  against  her  own  case  in  her  directions 
to  her  armies: 

The  supreme  evidence  of  German  atrocities  is  to  be  found 
in  the  infamous  "Kriegsbrauch  im  Landkriege,"  a  singular 
revelation  of  national  character  in  which  the  German  general 
staff  has  summed  up  for  young  officers  the  principles  that 
should  govern  the  conduct  of  invading  armies.  One  finds 
here,  "By  steeping  himself  in  military  history  an  officer  will 
be  able  to  guard  himself  against  excessive  humanitarian  no- 
tions ;  it  will  teach  him  that  certain  severities  are  indis- 
pensable to  war,  nay,  more,  that  the  only  true  humanity  very 
often  lies  in  a  ruthless  application  of  them."  This  convenient 
generalization  covers  the  multitude  of  Belgian  crimes.  This 
interesting  manual  of  conduct  for  officers  further  warns 
against  "sentimentalism  and  flabby  emotion,"  such  as  are  em- 
bodied in  The  Hague  Conventions,  and  after  stating  the  gen- 
erally accepted  rule  or  custom  of  warfare,  warns  that  excep- 
tions are  always  permissible  where  the  officer  deems  excep- 
tional severities  are  "indispensable."  After  perusing  the 
"Kriegsbrauch  im  Landkriege,"  need  one  seek  more  evidence 
of  German  atrocities,  from  the  levying  of  confiscatory  fines 
upon  conquered  peoples  to  the  use  of  noncombatants  as  hu- 
man screens  in  military  operations?  The  germ  of  the  bar- 
barous system  is  there  contained  in  its  entirety. 

The  World  Decision.  By  Robert  Herrick.  Bos- 
Ion:   Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.25. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Enchantment  of  Art. 
This  handsome  volume  contains  a  record  of 
the  excursions  of  a  trained  mind  profoundly 
appreciative  of  art  among  masterpieces  of 
painting  and  literature.  Enthusiastic  though 
the  author  is  by  temperament,  he  is  no  rhap- 
sodist,  but  is  never  at  a  loss  to  make  the 
reader  intelligently  share  his  appreciation  of 
a  work  of  genius  as  such.  It  is,  as  the  au- 
thor explains,  a  book  of  personal  apprecia- 
tions, but  so  persuasive  is  his  pen,  so  fresh 
and  unfeigned  his  sense  of  enjoyment,  that 
he  contrives  to  make  others  see  paintings 
through  his  eyes  and  feel  literature  through 
his  mind.  In  fact  to  read  the  book  is  to  en- 
joy art  in  the  best  of  company. 

There  is  not  much  regularity  of  plan  to 
the  work,  since  it  is,  in  part,  a  collection  of 
previously  published  essays,  but  it  is  divided 
into  two  books,  in  the  first  of  which  Mr. 
Phillips  more  particularly  discusses  impres- 
sionism, while  in  the  second  he  becomes  dis- 
cursive, roaming  whither  he  will,  in  too  leis- 
urely a  spirit,  perhaps,  to  suit  the  mere  stu- 
dent. Mr.  Phillips  is  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  modern  art  movement,  which  he  pro- 
nounces to  l>e  "the  end  of  a  reaction  against 
impersonal  truth-telling  in  pictures  that 
reached  its  limit  in  Courbet,  Manet,  and 
Monet,  and  against  subjective  sestheticism 
in  pictures  that  could  go  no  farther  than 
the  Japanese  'arrangements'  of  Whistler 
and  the  stained-glass  beatitudes  of  the  pre- 
Raphaelites."  He  does  not,  however,  deny 
that  these  revolutionary  movements  are  going 
to  have  a  wholesome  effect  on  the  art  of  the 
future,  and  foresees  another  and  glorious 
Renaissance. 

The  book,  though  plainly  bound,  contains 
good  typographical  work.  It  is  illustrated 
with  tine  reproductions  in  black  and  white 
and   one   frontispiece  in  color. 

The  Enchantment  of  Art.  By  Duncan  Phil- 
lips. New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $2.50 
net. 


War  and  Peace. 

Dr.  Crile's  book  is  a  curious  mixture  of 
the  valuable  and  the  useless.  As  surgeon  in 
a  French  war  hospital  he  has  had  extraordi- 
nary opportunities  to  study  the  effects  of  war 
and  wounds  upon  the  individual  soldier,  and 
his  demonstration  of  structural  changes  is  be- 
yond praise.  Scientifically  qualified  to  ob- 
serve and  record  facts,  he  has  made  a  most 
important  addition  to  biological  and  surgical 
knowledge,  and  he  has  done  it  with  an  ad- 
mirable care  and  lucidity. 

But  Dr.  Crile's  mechanistic  views  of  human 
action  and  character  seem  to  verge  upon  the 
absurd,  and  moreover  he  is  guilty  of  the  fault 
of  setting  them  forth  as  though  they  were 
scientific  axioms,  a  fault  common  enough 
among  scientists  who  are  writing  for  a  pre- 
sumably ignorant  public.  Thus  he  says:  "It 
is  through  the  fortuitous  mating  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  ancestors,  whose  charac- 
teristics have  been  transmitted  down  to  the 
present  time,  that  the  individual  of  today  has 
become  the  product  of  all  the  past."  In  other 
words,  the  whole  of  human  evolution  depends 
upon  chance.  It  was  "fortuitous  mating"  that 
produced  Christ  and  Socrates,  poetry,  art, 
r.nd  mother  love.  Not  only  is  this  not 
science,  but  it  is  credulous  superstition.  It 
would  be  as  intelligent  to  say  that  Bode's 
law  of  planetary  distances  is  "fortuitous"  or 
that  Mcndeleef's  law  of  periodicity  in  the 
chemical  elements  is  due  to  chance. 

Human  action,  it  seems,  depends  upon  in- 
herited patterns,  and  "the  only  way  by  which 
the  action  patterns  of  a  people  can  be  altered 
is  by  changing  the  mold."  But  how  can  we 
change  the  mold  unless  we  have  an  action 
pattern  for  doing  so?  How  can  we  have  free 
will   at   all? 

A  Mechanistic  View  of  War  and  Peace.  By 
George  W.  Crile.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;    $1.25. 

The  American  Whitaker. 
Whitaker's  Almanac  is  so  well  known  that 
it  is  a  sufficient  description  of  the  American 
issue  to  say  that  it  is  fashioned  faithfully 
upon  its  English  type.  According  to  its  title- 
page  it  contains  9000  indexed  facts  concern- 
■  ing  the  trade,  production,  population,  govern- 
inent,  and  general  statistics  of  every  state  in 
the  United  States,  together  with  comprehen- 
sive statistics  on  every  country  in  the  world, 
while  its  special  war  section  includes  a  par- 
lii  ul.'uiy  good  narrative  of  military  operations 
to  date  as  well  as  all  the  general  information 
that  is  likely  to  be  needed.  The  work  is  a 
distinct  acquisition  and  it  should  receive  all 
the   popularity   that   it   deserves. 

Imi  American  Whitaker  Almanac  and  Ency- 
clopedia for  1916,  Edited  by  C.  W.  Whitaker, 
M.  A.,  F.  S.  A.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

History  of  Arizona. 

Thir,  work  in  two  volumes  is  practically  the 

only    existing   history    of   Arizona.      The    first 

voluro  i    reaches    the    year    1860    and    includes 

lie      .uindary    survey,    the    Navajo    war,    and 

i    rly    mining  and   industrial   story   of   the 

rrito  y.     The  second  volume  begins  with  the 

.ruggle  between  the  Union  and  Confederate 


forces  and  continues  with  the  mining  activi- 
ties, the  Indian  wars,  and  the  personal  narra- 
tives and  records  of  the  pioneer  settlers.  It 
is  a  succinct  statement  of  events  and  one 
that  is  evidently  based  on  careful  and  com- 
petent research.  And  it  has  the  advantage  of 
being   without   competitors. 

At  the  same  time  it  might  have  been  much 
better  done.  Anything  so  dignified  as  a  state 
history  should  have  a  worthy  literary  garb. 
It  should  be  faultless  in  composition  and 
grammar.  And  it  should  not  only  be  accu- 
rate, but  it  should  enable  its  readers  to  know 
that  it  is  accurate  by  careful  citation  of  refer- 
ences and  authorities.  Students  of  Arizona 
history  will  find  immense  help  from  Mr. 
Farish's  work,  but  they  will  often  be  offended 
by  his  style  and  they  will  feel  that  they  are 
backed  by  the  absence  of  bibliographies  and 
footnotes. 

History  of  Arizona.  By  Thomas  Edwin 
Farish.  Published  by  the  state  at  Phcenix,  Ari- 
zona. 


The  Moving  Picture. 

Mr.  Vachel  Lindsay  has  not  lost  his  faith 
in  the  moving  picture  in  spite  of  its  banality 
and  its  vice.  Nor  would  he  have  it  censored 
except  by  the  public  demand  for  beauty. 
1  hat  there  is  no  public  demand  for  beauty 
does  not  trouble  him.  It  will  come.  Mr. 
Lindsay  is  hopeful  and  almost  persuades  us 
to  be  hopeful,  too. 

Indeed  it  is  good  that  we  should  have  so 
shining  a  vision  of  what  the  moving  picture 
may  ultimately'  do  for  us.  It  will  teach  us 
the  history  of  the  past  in  its  most  attractive 
form  and  it  will  record  the  events  of  the 
day.  We  shall  learn  form  it  religion,  patriot- 
ism, and  art,  and  while  it  can  never  supplant 
the  stage,  it  will  do  a  work  that  the  stage 
can   never   accomplish. 

It  is  good  that  we  should  have  our  possi- 
bilities so  attractively  presented.  Already  we 
feel  virtuous  under  Mr.  Lindsay's  spell  and 
imagine  ourselves  as  having  attained  to  so 
robust  and  beautiful  a  growth.  And  of 
course  we  shall  attain  to  it  and  we  may  be 
grateful  to  Mr.  Lindsay  for  pointing  the  way. 

The  Art  of  the  Moving  Picture.  By  Vachel 
Lindsay.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.25  net. 

The  Iron  Stair. 
"Rita,"  otherwise  Mrs.  Desmond  Hum- 
phrey's, writes  an  eminently  readable  story  of 
an  escape  from  Dartmouth  prison  and  its 
strange  effect  upon  an  unrelated  life.  Of 
course  the  prisoner  is  innocent.  Prisoners 
with  whom  we  are  expected  to  sympathize 
are  always  innocent.  The  real  criminal  is  a 
brother  who  is  also  a  clergyman,  and  who 
marries  the  beautiful  heroine  with  whom  the 
young  aristocrat,  Aubrey  Fitzjohn,  has  already 
fallen  in  lo-»e.  And  so  it  comes  about  that 
the  socially  immaculate  Audrey  finds  himself 
aiding  and  abetting  an  escaped  prisoner  and 
getting  into  all  sorts  of  scrapes  as  a  reward 
lor  his  altruism.  None  the  less  he  is 
eventually  rewarded  as  heroes  always  are — in 
novels. 

The  Iron  Stair.  By  "Rita."  New  York:  G. 
P.    Putnam's    Sons. 

Briefer  Reviews. 
A  pleasingly  illustrated  book  for  little  chil- 
dren is  "Tales  of  Two  Bunnies,"  by  Katharine 
Pyle,  just  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
($1  net).  The  pictures  are  in  line  and  they 
are  distinctly  clever. 

In  the  matter  of  fairy  tales  it  is  undeniably 
true  that  the  old  are  better,  and  therefore 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  their  "Fairy  Library."  which  now  contains 
six  volumes  of  the  folk-lore  stories  of  the 
various  countries  of  the  world  restored  and 
retold  by  Joseph  Jacobs,  with  illustrations  by 
John  D.  Batten  ($1.25  net).  The  latest  addi- 
tion to  the  series  is  "Europa's  Fairy  Book," 
which  is  in  every  way  equal  to  its  prede- 
cessors— that  is  to  say,  very  good. 

"Dramatized  Scenes  from  American  His- 
tory," by  Augusta  Stevenson  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Company)  is  a  series  of  plays  which 
are  described  as  really  dramatic  pageants  of 
which  the  various  acts  are,  with  few  excep- 
tions, episodes  with  different  characters  and 
representing  different  periods  of  time.  Many 
of  the  episodes  are  complete  plays  and  can 
be  presented  for  Thanksgiving,  Christmas, 
Flag  Day,  Washington's  Birthday,  and  so  on. 
All  are  well  written  and  designed  for  prac- 
tical use. 

The  outburst  of  chattering  enthusiasm  for 
the  "twilight  sleep"  and  its  speedy  cessation 
should  induce  a  certain  feeling  of  caution  in 
regard  to  the  whole  subject.  But  Dr.  Carl 
Henry  Davis  speaks  with  knowledge  and  au- 
thority, and  there  should  be  a  scientific  wel- 
come for  his  "Painless  Childbirth  Eutocia  and 
Nitrous  Ox;d-Oxygen  Analgesia,"  just  pub- 
lished by  Forbes  &  Co..  Chicago  ($1).  Dr. 
Davis  deals  with  the  history  of  painless  child- 
birth and  advances  convincing  arguments  for 
his  own  methods. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
"Allward,"   just  published   by   Dodd,   Mead 
a   Co.,    is   a   real   gipsy   story    of   the    Romany 


folk,  both  with  the  atmosphere  and  traditions 
of  this  wandering  people,  and  with  many  of 
their  customs  and  even  terms  of  speech.  The 
hero,  a  sort  of  "beloved  vagabond"  fellow, 
takes  to  the  long  trails  through  choice.  Ethel 
S.  Stevens  is  the  author. 

Burton  E.  Stevenson's  "The  Mystery  of 
the  Boule  Cabinet"  has  been  translated  into 
Latin  under  the  title  "Mysterium  Arcae 
Boule,"  which  makes  volume  three  of  the 
Mount  Hope  Classics.  The  story  has  already 
appeared  in  Germany  and  Sweden,  and  is  now 
being  translated  into  French. 

In  his  interesting  book  on  the  war,  "The 
Spirit  of  France,"  which  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
published  February  9th,  Owen  Johnson  writes 
from  first-hand  information  on  the  following 
topics:  "France  Consecrated  to  War,"  "The 
Profanation  of  Rheims."  "In  the  Trenches," 
"Arras  Under  Bombardment,"  Notre  Dame  de 
Lorette  Reconquered,"  "Village  in  Shreds," 
"A  Visit  to  Joffre,"  and  "The  Truth  About 
France." 

Twenty-nine  authors  supplied  the  thirty  new 
best-selling  novels  of  1915,  according  to  book- 
sellers' reports.  Of  these  only  five  were  Eng- 
lish writers — William  J.  Locke,  Jeffery  Far- 
nol,  Conan  Dcyle,  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim,  and 
Gilbert  Parker. 

A  third  volume  dealing  with  the  further 
adventures  of  Tarzan,  the  ape-man,  to  be 
called  "The  Beasts  of  Tarzan,"  is  announced 
by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

Every  Saturday  for  years  Mr.  William  Her- 
schell  has  written  for  the  Indianapolis  News 
poems  of  the  simple  life,  the  simple  people, 
and  the  simple  things — kindly,  sympathetic, 
human.  People  liked  them  and  asked  to  have 
those  they  liked  the  best  isued  in  book  form. 
This  has  now  been  done  under  the  title, 
"Songs  of  the  Streets  and  By-Ways, "  pub- 
lished by  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  will  shortly  issue  an- 
other volume  of  Arthor  Symon's  essays,  deal- 
ing with  many  characters  of  prominence  in 
the  literary  world.  The  table  of  contents  fol- 
lows :  Saint  Augustine,  Charles  Lamb,  Villon, 
Casanova  at  Dux,  John  Donne,  Emily  Bronte, 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes, 
Gustave  Flaubert,  George  Meredith  as  a  Poet, 
Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti,  A  Note  on  the  Genius  of  Thomas 
Hardy,  Leon  Cladel,  Henrik  Ibsen,  Joris-Karl 
Huysmans,  Two  Symbolists,  Walter  Pater, 
The  Goncourts,  Coventry  Patmore,  Aubrey 
Beardsley,  Sarojini  Naidu,  Welsh  Poetry. 

In  his  new  book,  "Japanese  Expansion  and 
American  Policies,"  just  published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  Professor  James  Francis 
Abbott  of  Washington  University  gives  the 
facts  upon  which  he  bases  his  opinion  that 
war  between  Japan  and  America  during  the 
present  generation  is  a  most  unlikely  con- 
tingency. He  holds,  however,  that  the  fact 
that  such  a  war  is  not  an  impossibility  is  an 
important  reason  why  the  American  people 
should  inform  themselves  thoroughly  regard- 
ing Japan  and  our  relations  with  that  em- 
pire. 

"The  Making  of  Modern  Germany,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Ferdinand  Schevill  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  is  announced  for  publication  this 
month   by  A.   C.   McClurg  &   Co. 

In  her  book,  "A  Thousand  Years  of  Rus- 
sian History,"  Mrs.  Sonia  E.  Howe  lays  due 
stress  upon  the  service  which  Russia  rendered 
Europe  during  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fif- 
teenth, and  sixteenth  centuries — that  of  stem- 
ming, at  au  enormous  cost  to  herself,  the  flood 
of  Asiatic  invasion,  for  which  the  nations  of 
the  West  can  never  make  adequate  repayment. 
The  book  will  be  published  shortly  by  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co. 

The  reviewers  of  three  English  papers  that 
maintain  a  reputation  for  acumen  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  "Father  Payne,"  about 
to  be  published  in  America  by  the  Putnams, 
is  written  by  Arthur  Christopher  Benson. 

Henry  B.  Rankin,  author  of  "Personal 
Recollections  of  Abraham  Lincoln — The  First 
American,"  which  the  Putnams  have  in  train 
for  publication  this  month,  was  for  several 
years  a  student  in  the  Lincoln  and  Herndon 
law  office,  where  he  enjoyed  the  intimate  fel- 
lowship of  two  strong  men  who  were,  by  na- 
ture as  well  as  by  political  habit,  gracious  to 
young  men,  and  who  were  at  once  his  teachers 
and  his  friends. 

At  the  end  of  January  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
published  an  important  novel  by  Berta  Ruck, 
the  author  of  "His  Official  Fiancee."  "The 
Boy  with  Wings"  is  the  title  of  Berta  Ruck's 
new  novel — Berta  Ruck,  by  the  way,  is  the 
pen  name  of  Mrs.  Oliver  Onions,  the  wife  of 
the  young  English  novelist.  This  new  story 
has  all  the  sprightliness  and  humor  that  made 
Mrs.  Onions'  earlier  stories  so  successful  in 
this  country. 

Sinclair  Lewis,  author  of  "The  Trail  of 
the  Hawk,"  recently  published  by  the  Har- 
pers, declares  that  the  Middle  West,  and  par- 
ticularly Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas,  is  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  the  whole  country 
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for  a  student  of  the  growing  power  of  Ameri- 
canism. Here  is  found  a.  dignity  of  life,  a 
deep-rooted  life  which  promises  untold  riches 
in  the  day  when  both  New  York  and  London 
shall  be  as  ancient  as  Babylonia.  To  the 
soundest  New  England  stock  is  added  the 
best  of  Scandinavian  and  German  stock,  with 
a  lively  dash  of  Irish,  and  a  flavor  of  Bo- 
hemian. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Dear  Enemy. 

The  novel  told  in  the  form  of  letters  is  apt 
to  lack  verisimilitude.  The  tool-marks  are  too 
visible  and  the  skill  exceeds  the  beauty. 
When  Jean  Webster  wrote  "Daddy  Long- 
Legs"  she  achieved  a  distinct  success  in  spite 
of  the  disadvantgaes  of  the  method,  but  her 
success  is  not  quite  so  distinct  with  her  latest 
book,  "Dear  Enemy."  It  is  the  story  of  a 
fashionable  girl  who  is  induced  to  take  tem- 
porary charge  of  an  orphanage  and  who 
gradually  becomes  so  enamored  of  her  work 
that  she  refuses  to  abandon  it.  The  greater 
part  of  the  narrative  is  contained  in  letters 
to  her  friend,  the  patroness  of  the  institu- 
tion, most  of  the  remaining  letters  being  to 
the  local  doctor,  a  rather  dour  Scotchman 
whose  essentially  fine  and  lovable  character  is 
allowed  slowly  to  disclose  itself. 

Perhaps  we  were  a  little  spoiled  by  "Daddy 
Long-Legs,"  for  this  story  seems  somewhat 
too  long  for  the  manner  of  its  telling,  and  it 
is  also  a  little  marred  by  the  disquisitions  on 
heredity,  which  seem  due  to  the  author's  de- 
termination to  teach  us  something  and  to 
sugar-coat  a  pill. 

Dear  Enemy.  By  Jean  Webster.  New  York: 
Tlie    Century    Company. 


Who  Is  Insane  ? 

Dr.  Stephen  Smith  answers  his  own  ques- 
tion in  a  satisfactory  way  by  saying  that  he 
does  not  know,  that  there  can  be  no  defini- 
tion of  insanity,  and  the  popular  scientist  who 
admits  ignorance  is  always  worthy  of  a  hear- 
ing.     It  happens   so   seldom. 

From  the  medical  standpoint  of  the  author 
there  is  probably  no  better  book  than  this 
and  there  are  few  so  lucid  or  so  "sane."  His 
suggestions  for  the  prevention  of  insanity  and 
for  the  care  of  the  insane,  their  guardianship 
and  their  cure,  should  prove  a  wholesome  cor- 
rective to  much  of  the  rabid  and  cruel  non- 
sense of  the  eugenist,  who  usually  forgets  that 
even  the  mentally  afflicted  have  rights  as  valid 
as  his  own.     Dr.  Smith  is  always  humane. 

At  the  same  time,  and  from  the  theoretical 
standpoint,  we  may  wonder  if  insanity  is  the 
result  of  disordered  brain  cells  or  if  the  dis- 
ordered brain  cells  are  the  result  of  insanity, 
and  we  may  even  feel  like  uttering  a  protest 
against  the  assumption  that  mind  and  brain 
are  identical.  The  author  quotes  Haeckel  as 
saying :  "We  have  now  ascertained  in  the 
clearest,  most  indisputable  manner  that  all 
which  we  term  the  'soul'  is  in  a  scientific 
sense  nothing  more  than  the  total  effect  or 
function  of  the  'soul  cells'  of  the  numerous 
neurones  in  the  brain."  It  is  true  that 
Haeckel  did  say  this.  It  is  equally  true  that 
today  there  is  not  a  single  scientist  of  the 
front  rank  who  would  say  it  after  him,  and 
that  the  Haeckelian  materialism  is  utterly  dis- 
credited and  dead.  Therefore  Haeckel  ought 
not  to  be  quoted  as  though  his  views  were 
conclusive. 

Who  Is  Insane?  By  Stephen  Smith,  A.  M., 
M.  D.,  LL.  D.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany; $1.25.  

The  Irish  Abroad. 

Elliot  O'Donnell  writes  so  charming  a  book 
about  the  wanderers  from  Ireland  that  we  are 
almost  tempted  to  regard  the  hardships  that 
drove  them  forth  as  something  of  a  world 
benefaction.  What  a  marvelous  galaxy  of 
genius  Ireland  would  have  displayed  had  she 
kept  her  geniuses  at  home,  but  perhaps  it  was 
the  melancholy  of  exile  that  gave  to  them 
their  chief  inspiration. 

Mr.  O'Donnell  confines  himself  to  the  Irish- 
men abroad,  and  for  the  first  time  we  fully 
realize  how  great  a  debt  we  owe  to  these 
meteor  lights  that  gave  so  brilliant  an  illumi- 
nation to  a  sky  often  dark  enough.  He  tells 
us  of  the  great  Irish  writers,  soldiers,  sailors, 
clergy,  lawyers,  scientists,  patriots,  statesmen, 
actors,  artists,  and  musicians.  There  are 
chapters  on  the  Irish  in  London,  in  the 
provinces,  in  Scotland,  and  in  Wales,  but  per- 
haps the  most  interesting  parts  of  his  book 
are  devoted  to  Irish  influence  on  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  especially  on  France. 
None  the  less  the  story  of  Irishmen  in  Aus- 
tralia, India,  South  Africa,  and  the  United 
States  is  by  no  means  neglected  by  an  author 
who  writes  not  only  with  enthusiasm,  but 
with  a  most  competent  and  comprehensive 
knowledge.  There  are  few  books  of  the  day 
so  complete,  so  instructive,  and  so  significant. 

The  Ikish  Abroad:  A  Record  of  the  Achieve- 
ments of  Wanderers  from  Ireland.  New  York: 
E.   P.    Dutton  &  Co.;   $2.50   net. 


The  Gates  of  Wrath. 

We  are  told  that  this  story  by  Mr.  Arnold 
Bennett  is  "now  published  in  America  for  the 
first  time."  Presumably  it  has  already  been 
published  elsewhere,  but  we  never  heard  of  it. 
Is  it  a  youthful  effort  now  seeking  to  make 
port  under  more  favoring  winds? 

"The  Gates  of  Wrath"  is  a  melodrama,  and 
is  so  described.  There  is  a  lady  villain, 
thirty-four  years  of  age  and  supremely  beau- 
tiful, and  with  an  equally  beautiful  daughter 
who  narrowly  escapes  being  equally  villain- 
ous. The  plan  of  campaign  is  to  marry  the 
daughter   to  rich  men   who   can   then   be  per- 


suaded to  die.  One  such  husband  has  already 
been  disposed  of,  and  now  we  find  a  second 
marriage  to  a  young  man  who  is  actually  the 
heir  to  a  vast  fortune,  but  who  is  supposed 
not  to  know  it.  Actually  he  does  know  it, 
but  has  renounced  his  fortune,  so  when  the 
great  news  is  broken  to  him  after  the  wedding 
il  falls  somewhat  flat.  The  fact  that  the  girl 
falls  in  love  with  her  husband  also  helps  to 
mar  the  plot.  It  is  melodrama  pure  and 
simple,  incredible,  sensational,  and  clever. 
If  its  author  were  any  one  but  Mr.  Bennett 
it  would  attract  a  very  transient  impression. 
As  it  is,  we  are  inclined  to  wonder  how  Mr. 
Bennett   can    be   so   versatile    and    so   volatile. 

The    Gates    of    Wrath.       By    Arnold    Bennett. 
New  York:    George  H.   Doran   Company;   50  cents. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


New  Books  Received. 

English  Railways.  By  Edward  Cleveland- 
Stevens.  London:  George  Routledge  &  Sons; 
$2.25    net. 

Their  development  and  their  relation  to  the 
state. 

The     Child.       By     W.     B.     Drummond.       New 
York:   E.   P.    Dutton   &  Co.;    $1   net. 
His    nature    and    nurture. 

The  Heel   of   War.      By    George   B.    McCIellan. 
New    York :    G.    W.    Dillingham    Company ;    $1    net. 
A  first-hand  study  of  Europe  at  war. 

Women,  World  War,  and  Permanent  Peace. 
By  May  Wright  Sewall.  San  Francisco:  John  J. 
Newbegin;    $1    net. 

A  study  of  pacifism. 

Plays     fox     Small     Stages.       By     Mary     Aldis. 
New  York:    Duffield  &  Co.;    $1.25  net. 
Five  plays  adapted  to  amateur  acting. 

Felicity      Crofton.       By      Marguerite      Bryant. 
New    York:    Duffield   &    Co.;    $1.35. 
A  novel. 

The  Note-Book  of  a  Neutral.     By  John  Medill 
Patterson.     New  York:   Duffield  &  Co. 
Reflections  on  the  war. 

Children    of   Fancy.      By   Ian   Bernard    Slough- 
ton  Holborn.      New  York:   G.  Arnold    Shaw. 
A  book  of  verse. 

The  Soliloquy  of  a  Hermit.  By  Theodore 
Francis  Powys.  New  York:  G.  Arnold  Shaw;  $1 
net. 

For  readers  interested  in  religious  psychology. 

California  Men  and  Events.  By  George  H. 
Tinkham. 

From    1769   to    1890. 

Painless  Childbirth.  By  Dr.  Carl  Henry 
Davis.     Chicago:  Forbes  &  Co.;  $1   net. 

A  report  on  nitrous  oxid-oxygen  analgesia. 

Europa's  Fairy  Book.  Restored  and  retold  by 
Joseph  Jacobs.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
$1.25    net. 

Old  fairy  tales  retold. 

The  Real  Adventure.  By  Henry  Kitchell  Web- 
ster. Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-MerriH  Company; 
$1.50  net. 

A  novel. 

Dramatized  Scenes  from  American  History. 
By  Augusta  Stevenson.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company;    60  cents  net. 

For  boys  and  girls  in  and  out  of  the  class- 
room. 

The   Iron    Stair.      By    "Rita."'      New    York:    G. 
P.    Putnam's    Sons;    $1.35    net. 
A  novel. 

Rose     Cottingham.       By     Netta     Syrett.       New 
York:   G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons;  $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

Father  Payne.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons;    $1.50   net. 

An  anonymous  book  of  stories  and  opinions. 

The  Cambridge  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture. Edited  by  A.  W.  Ward,  Litt.  D.,  and  A. 
R.  Waller,  M.  A.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons;   $2.50  net. 

Volume  XII. 

The  Book  of  the  Homeless.  Edited  by  Edith 
Wharton.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Original  articles  in  verse  and  prose  and  repro- 
ductions from  original  paintings  and  drawings. 
The  book  is  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
Hostels  for  Refugees  and  of  the  Children  of  Flan- 
ders Rescue  Committee. 

Drusilla  with  a  Million.  By  Elizabeth  Cooper. 
New  York;  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company;  $1.25 
net. 

A  novel. 

The  Coast  of  Adventure.  By  Harold  Bind- 
loss.      New    York:    Frederick  A.    Stokes    Company; 

$1.30   net. 
A  novel. 

Songs  of  the  Streets  and  Byways.  By  Wil- 
liam Herschell.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company;    $1    net. 

A  book  of  verse  illustrated  with  photographs. 

Rith   Man,   Poor   Man.      By  Maximilian   Foster. 
New  York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co.;   $1.30  net. 
A  novel. 

Within    the   Tides.      By   Joseph    Conrad.      New 
York:    Dcubleday,    Page  &    Co.;  $1.35    net. 
Four   short  stories. 


The  publication  on  January  15th  of  the  new 
stories  by  Joseph  Conrad  from  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.  follows  the  policy  of  this  house 
inaugurated  when  "Chance"  was  issued  two 
years  ago,  of  collecting  all  of  this  author's 
future  works.  There  are  four  stories  of  the 
seaboard  in  this  new  collection,  it  is  an- 
nounced, the  titles  being  "The  Planter  of 
Malata,"  "The  Partner,"  "The  Inn  of  the 
Two  Witches,"  and  "Because  of  the  Dollars." 
The  English  press  has  received  them  very 
favorably. 


Yellow. 
A    splendor  of  marigolds 

Over  the  lea, 
A  glowing  of  tawny  leaves 

'Neath  an  old  tree. 
The  setting  sun's  saffron 

Flashed  back  by  the  sea. 

And  she  of  the  topaz  eyes 

Smiling  at  me; 
Her  glorious  hair  shimmering, 

Touched  by  the  three: 
Leaf,  sunset,  marigold — 

O  soft  trinity! 
— Bertha  Boiling,   in   Smart  Set. 


A  Sicilian  Night. 
O  for  that  deep  Sicilian   night. 
When  all  the  stars  were  burning  bright, 
And  ocean,  in  a  slumber  bound, 
Gave  but  a  sleepless,  gentle  sound. 
There,   by   that  heavy,   glimmering   tide, 
We  were  together,  side  by  side, 
And  I  held  you  to  me  so  fast; 
There  was  no   future  and  no  past: 
We  were  a  part  of  consciousness, 
That,  suffering,  makes  to  life  no  less. 
Only  a  quivering  moment  then 
And  an  immortal,  boundless  ken; 
Until  I  knew  you  for  my  own 
Beside  the   faint,   eternal    moon. 
And  you  were  I,  and  I  was  you, 
In  brief  transparency  of  view. 
A  world  all  silent  and  all  sheen. 
All   possible  that  might  have  been. 
We  spoke  no  mere  than  do  the  dead, 
But  we  were   mute  with    Life   instead. 
O    for  that  deep    Sicilian  night, 
When  for  an  instant  all  was  Light. 
-Stephen  Phillips,   in   Westminster  Gazette. 


A  Lyric. 

Only    friend,    clear    evening    twilight, 

Come  and  talk  to  me! 
Cross   the   hills  to    share    my    prison 

Very   secretly. 
Tell    me    how    the    sun    in    splendor 

Sets   behind    the   hill; 
How   the   Dnieper   lasses  carry 

Pitchers  down  to  fill; 
How  the  broad-leaved  sycamore 

Flings  his  branches  wide; 
How  the  willow  kneels  to  pray 

By  the  river-side; 
How   her  green  bows   kiss  the   water 

Trailing,    half    asleep, 
And  unchristened    ghosts  of  babies 

Swing  from  them  and  weep; 
How   lost    souls    at    lonely    crossroads 

Cower,    wild   and   dumb, 
When  the  owl  shrieks   from   the  alder 

Of  the  wrath  to  come; 
How  the  magic  flowers  open 

At  the  moonbeam's  touch.    .    .    . 
But  of  men,  what  would  you  tell  me — 

Me,  who  know  so  much? 
Far  too  much!     And  you  know  nothing; 

Why,  you  understand 
Nothing  of  what  men  are  doing 

Now,  in  my  dear  land. 
But   I    know,    and    I    will    tell   you, 

Tell  you,  without  end.    .    .    - 
When  you   speak  with   God   tomorrow, 

Look  you  tell  Him,    friend. 
-From  "Six  Lyrics  from  the  Rutheman  of  'Vara. 
Schevchenko,"  translated  by  C.  L.  Voytuch. 
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Mary  Shepherdess. 

When  the  heron's  in  the  high  wood  and  the  last 
long    furrow's   sown. 

With  the  herded  cloud  before  her  and  her  sea- 
sweet  raiment  blown, 

Comes  Mary,  Mary  Shepherdess,  a-seeking  for  her 
own. 

Saint  James  he  calls  the  righteous  folk,  Saint  John 

he  calls  the  kind. 
Saint  Peter  calls  the  valiant   man   all   too  loose  or 

bind, 
But   Mary  seeks  the  little   souls  that   are   so    hard 

to  find. 

All  the  little  sighing  souls  born  of  dust's  despair. 
They  who  fed  on  bitter  bread  when  the  world  was 

bare — 
Frighted   of  the   glory   gates   and    the  starry    stair. 

All  about  the  windy  down,  housing  in  the  ling. 
Underneath  the  alder-bough,  linnet-light  they  cling, 
Frighted   of   the   shining   house   where    the  martyrs 
sing. 

Crying  in  the  ivy  bloom,  fingering  at  the  pane, 
Grieving  in  the  hollow  dark,  lone  along  the  rain — 
Mary,  Mary  Shepherdess,  gathers  them  again. 

And  oh,  the  wandering  women  know,  in  work- 
house  and    in   shed. 

They  dream  on  Mary  Shepherdess  with  doves 
about  her  head, 

And  pleasant  posies  in  her  hand,  and  sorrow 
comforted. 

Sighing:      There's    my    little    lass,    faring    fine    and 

free. 
There's  ths  little  lad  I  laid  by  the  holly-tree, 
Dreaming:      There's    my    nameless    bairn    laughing 

at  her  knee. 

When     the     bracken     harvest's    gathered     and     the 

frost  is  on  the  loam, 
When  the  dream  goes  out  in   silence  and   the  ebb 

runs  out  in  foam, 
Mary,   Mary   Shepherdess,   she  bids  the   lost   lambs 

home. 

If  I  had  a  little  maid  to  turn  my  tears  away. 
If  I  had  a  little  lad  to  lead  me  when  I'm  gray, 
All    to   Mary    Shepherdess  they'd    fold    their   hands 

and  pray. 
—  Marjortc    L.    C.    Pickthall,    in   Scribner's    Moga- 
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ALICE  GENTLE  IN  "LA  TOSCA.' 


Victorien  Sardou's  "La  Tosca"  was  brought 
out  at  Paris,  at  the  Porte  Saint-Martin,  in 
]  887,  and  it  was  not  long  before  all  the 
theatre-going  world  was  mad  to  see  Sarah 
Bernhardt  in  the  part.  Nearly  thirty  years 
ago !  Bernhardt  was  comparatively  young 
then ;  somewhere  about  forty.  Veteran 
theatre-goers  remember  that  Fanny  Daven- 
port secured  the  American  rights  for  the  Sar- 
dou  plaj's,  and,  backed  up  by  the  friendship 
and  encouragement  of  Mme.  Bernhardt,  re- 
peated her  more  famous  Sardou  roles  in  this 
country.  It  was  interesting,  of  course,  but 
necessarily  a  very  much  diluted  draught  of 
Sardou.  Later,  after  Melbourne  McDowell 
had  fallen  heir  to  his  wife's  American  rights 
in  the  Sardou  plays,  they  were  seen  under 
very  discouraging  conditions.  Always  en- 
feebled and  made  commonplace  and  even  silly 
in  respect  to  certain  scenes  and  motives  made 
over  for  the  American  taste,  the  cheap  grade 
of  players  still  further  lessened  their  native 
quality. 

As  a  play,  "La  Tosca,"  of  course,  has 
passed  out  of  vogue.  It  belongs  to  the  obso- 
lete drama  of  horror.  But  as  a  story  with 
operatic  setting  it  is  highly  effective.  It  is 
one  continual  chain  of  motives,  and  a  con- 
stant rush  of  emotion  and  action.  To  be 
sure,  we  have  repeatedly  heard  the  opera  sung 
here  with  conventional  calm  by  singers  who 
only  conveyed  the  musical  side.  But  Alice 
Gentle  revived  for  us  on  Tuesday  night  the 
La  Tosca  of  the  drama,  the  warm-blooded, 
thoroughly  feminine,  and  seductive  Italian 
beauty  whose  devotion  and  fidelity  were  put  to 
such  fearful  tests.  The  performance,  indeed, 
vocally,  instrumentally,  and  dramatically,  was 
one  of  those  that  stand  out  in  the  memory. 
Guerrieri  is  an  admirable  conductor,  and  al- 
though he  lets  his  musicians  play  rather  too 
sensationally  in  the  matter  of  volume,  yet 
that  cold,  eagle  eye  of  his  has  a  something 
magnetic  in  its  gaze  which  reinforces  the 
commands  of  his  imperative  baton.  The 
music  of  "La  Tosca,"  sympathetically  exe- 
cuted, is  intensely  exciting,  and  that  chain 
of  entente  on  Tuesday  night  between  au- 
dience, singers,  and  players  was  kept  vibrating 
with  sympathetic  accord. 

Those  first  agitating  passages  which  accom- 
panied the  desperate  rush  of  the  fugitive  An- 
gelotti  for  a  hiding-place,  heralded  the  sweep 
of  men's  passions,  cruelty,  drama!  We  were 
all  alert  in  a  moment,  and  from  that  instant 
the  audience  was  tense  with  interest  to  the 
last  scene.  And  then,  after  the  entrance  of 
the  tenor  Vogliotti,  had  reassured  us  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  Mario,  there  entered  with 
impetuosity,  with  eager  love,  with  solicitous 
jealousy,  Floria  Tosca,  the  real  La  Tosca! 
For,  as  La  Tosca,  Alice  Gentle  seized  the 
imagination  at  once  and  held  it  captive.  No 
wonder  she  is  such  a  favorite,  for,  allied  to 
her  brilliant,  beautiful  voice  and  ardent  mu- 
sical instinct,  is  a  dramatic  intelligence  of  a 
high  order.  And,  besides,  she  is  handsome, 
picturesque,  aud  individual.  One  figure  such 
as  hers  in  an  opera  will  serve  to  lift  it  con- 
siderably out  of  its  inherent  artificiality,  but 
in  Vogliotto  we  had  a  lover-like  and  at- 
tractive Mario,  and  in  Dadone  an  excellent 
if  rather  too  mature  Scarpia.  Dadone  de- 
parted from  the  usual  conception  of  an  un- 
imaginatively cruel  Scarpia,  and  made  the 
minister  of  police  a  smiling,  mocking,  sneer- 
ing connoisseur  in  inflicting  mental  and 
physical  torture;  a  sensualist  in  cruelty,  who 
played  upon  his  victim's  emotions  as  upon  a 
harp,  and  experienced  a  voluptuous  joy  in 
listening  to  the  chords  of  anguish  that  vi- 
brated in  response.  Given  two  such  compell- 
ing characters  as  the  centre  of  the  dramatic 
conflict,  no  wonder  we  hung  rapt  upon  the 
dramatic  side  of  the  performance,  which  lent 
brilliancy  and  intensity  to  Puccini's  passion- 
ate  music. 

I  have  heard  the  opera  two  or  three  times 
before,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I  was  able 
to  appreciate  how  intimately  Puccini  had  es- 
tablished the  relation  between  text  and  tone. 
And  although  the  sinister  Scrapia  motive,  the 
alarming  chords  which  herald  the  entrance  of 
the  fugitive,  those  passages  expressive  of 
agony  \  hich  accompany  the  scene  in  the  tor- 
ture chamber,  and  other  passages  conveying 
emotions  of  terror  and  horror  necessarily  pre- 
vail *  a  work  of  such  a  nature,  Puccini's 
n  usic  always  affects  one  pleasurably.  In 
" 'Salome"  Richard  Strauss  simultaneously  agi- 
s,  horrifies,  and  exhausts  the  listener,  but 


Puccini  is  all  Italian  in  his  love  of  beautiful 
sounds.  In  the  torture  scene,  for  instance, 
how  beautifully  the  emotional  tension  is  re- 
lieved by  the  long,  moaning,  yet  harmonious 
subsidence  of  the  music,  which  soothes  by 
its  tragically  mournful  but  gentle  suggestion 
of  relief  after  pain. 

The  numerous  beautiful  special  arias  in  the 
cpera  were  sung  with  such  a  fine  appreciation 
of  the  emotional  value  of  each  one  that  they 
were  made  to  seem  more  like  the  links  of  a 
chain  than  separate  gems,  but  the  sweet  love- 
warblings  of  Mario  for  his  beloved,  the  Can- 
tabile  of  Scarpia,  the  exquisitely  pathetic 
"Vissi  d'arte"  in  which  La  Tosca,  turning  her 
back  upon  the  brilliancy  and  beauty  that  life 
has  been,  faces  dishonor  and  despair,  were 
hailed  with  especial  rapture  by  the  audience, 
which  insisted  on  encores  and  didn't  get 
them.  Bravo,  Guerrieri !  I  like  to  see  a 
leader  stick  to  his  standards  and  put  the  noisy 
•nsistents  of  an  audience  in  their  proper 
place. 

There  was  some  fine  choral  work  in  the 
singing  of  the  Te  Deum  and  of  the  festal 
music  that  ascends  to  Scarpia's  apartments 
from  the  queen's  fete.  The  lesser  roles  were 
well  filled,  aud  always  the  smoldering  Guer- 
rieri struck  sparks  from  his  musicians.  My 
ears,  as  I  write,  are  still  ringing  with  Puc- 
cini's characteristically  Italian  harmonies, 
warm  with  love,  dark  with  hate,  or  sinister 
with  horror;  and  with  inner  vision  I  still  see 
La  Tosca  yearning  with  unutterable  love  and 
agony  for  her  tortured  Mario,  or  shuddering 
away,  with  a  horror  of  aversion,  from  the 
look  and  touch   of  the  coldly  lustful   Scarpia. 

It  was  a  gala  night,  and  the  audience  was 
not  niggard  in  its  appreciation.  The  over- 
enthusiastic  Latins  had  to  be  hissed  into 
silence  only  once,  and  to  the  three  princi- 
pals, and  to  Alice  Gentle  in  particular,  they 
offered  the  ever-thrilling  tribute  of  prolonged 
shouts  and  cheers  of  acclaim. 


'  MOTHERHOOD,"  A  SEX  DRAMA. 


There,  doesn't  that  give  you  a  bump? 
"Motherhood,"  in  fact,  amounts  to  a  series  of 
bumps.  Sex  questions  of  a  highly  self-con- 
scious nature  break  out  like  red  lumps,  cer- 
tain candors  of  expression  hit  one  like  a 
series  of  bumps,  and,  in  fact,  the  general 
tone  of  the  piece  plays  upon  one's  conven- 
tionalized sensibilities  like  a  lot  of  violently 
administered  thumps. 

The  play  is  a  collaborated  work,  the  united 
product  of  Lillian  Langdon  and  Charles 
Bolles.  I  feel  sure  that  the  plan  of  the  play, 
its  predominant  idea,  and  a  certain  innocent 
hardihood  that  characterize  the  writings  of 
women  when  they  get  to  roaming  among  sex 
questions  may  be  attributed  to  the  feminine 
part  of  the  authorship.  Charles  Bolles  was 
probably  pressed  into  service  in  order  that 
the  details  necessary  to  the  representation  of 
the  laboratory  work  of  the  blind  inventor  be 
properly  expressed  and  represented,  and  per- 
haps, also,  the  statements  concerning  the 
legal   status    of   illegitimate   children. 

The  authors  have  a  theme.  The  sacred 
function  of  motherhood  must  not  be  debased 
by  permitting  man's  social  standards  to  foul 
the  name  and  status  of  those  born  out  of 
wedlock.  In  order  to  carry  out  their  idea, 
the  authors  place  three  principals  before  us — 
husband,  wife,  and  lover — who  proceed  to  fol- 
low out  the  workings  of  their  several  unlovely 
characters  during  the  intrigue  that  ensues. 
The  woman  is  weak,  the  husband  unimagina- 
tive and  hard,  and  the  lover  a  self-absorbed 
and  cold-blooded  egoist.  Women  authors  por- 
traying feminine  transgressions  in  novels  or 
plays  "of  purpose"  always  seem  to  feel  a 
lingering  tenderness  and  indulgence  for  the 
female  offender,  while,  to  the  male,  they  as- 
sume the  attitude  of  a  stern  and  ruthless 
judge.  A  few  suggestions  of  an  exculpatory 
nature  are  made  to  soften  our  estimate  of  the 
guilty  wife ;  her  unfortunate  paternity,  her 
strugglings  of  conscience  before  she  doubly 
succumbs,  and  the  irresistible  nature  of  the 
influence  exercised  over  her  by  her  lover. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Florence,  although  no 
master-schemer,  but,  rather,  a  weakling  led  by 
the  nose,  is,  to  judge  her  coldly  from  her  acts, 
what  old-fashioned  people  would  call  a  hussy. 
The  husband,  an  emasculated,  woman-created 
sort  of  a  chump,  is  a  walking  statue  of  lo- 
quacity. Any  woman  married  to  such  a 
bloodless  abstraction  would  be  justified,  in 
mere  self-defense  and  to  preserve  her  con- 
viction that  there  were  such  things  as  men, 
in  falling  in  love  on  the  outside.  Only  this 
little  sensualist  entered  deliberately  into  the 
plot,  joined  in  a  defrauding  scheme  as  well 
as  one  for  the  indulgence  in  a  passion  ren- 
dered illicit  by  her  marriage,  and,  in  fact,  had 
scarcely  any  grace  left  to  recommend  her  to 
the  compassion  of  the  spectator.  Thus  the 
auditor  remains  entirely  without  the  circle  of 
sympathetic  interest  that  should  warmly  en- 
compass the  characters  of  a  play. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  there  is  an  in- 
terest to  the  situation.  An  unsuspecting  blind 
scientist,  feeling  his  way  to  a  great  invention, 
is  surrounded  by  pitfalls.  He  is  in  danger 
of  losing  the  valuable  secret  of  his  formula, 
his  money  is  being  stolen,  and  the  theft  of  his 
wife's  honor  has  already  been  made.     There 


is  a  sort  of  gambling  suspense  attached  to 
the  principal  scenes  of  the  play,  during  which 
the  purpose  recedes  entirely  into  the  back- 
ground, only  to  reappear  when  the  wife — a 
wife  in  name  only,  by  the  by — discovers  and 
announces  !:o  her  lover  her  impending  moth- 
erhood. The  reception  of  the  news  by  the 
lover,  and  the  remedy  he  proposes  to  obviate 
discovery,  give  us  another  one  of  those 
bumps.  The  young  man  throws  out  a  word 
not  usually  employed  on  the  stage,  but  by 
this  time  we  have  become  so  habituated  to 
remarks  about  illegitimate  children,  bastardy, 
chastity,  and  adultery  that  our  calm  remains 
almost  but  not  quite  unshaken. 

This  is  one  of  the  defects  of  the  play ;  a 
tactlessness  of  language  and  the  preponder- 
ance of  disagreeable  suggestion.  Another  is, 
as  I  have  said,  a  lack  of  sympathy  for  any 
of  the  principals.  Still  another  is  the  fright- 
ful loquacity  of  the  husband,  who  is  chosen 
as  a  mouthpiece,  if  I  mistake  not,  for  the 
fairer  of  the  two  authors  and  unloads  on  the 
audience  her  opinions  on  divers  subjects  bear- 
ing on  sex  and  maternity. 

There  is  a  vague  suggestion  of  country  - 
jakishness,  a  sort  of  unsophistication,  about 
"Motherhood."'  This  is  not  an  attempt  to 
say  something  spiteful  about  Los  Angeles, 
where  the  play  has  been  running  and  exciting 
some  attention;  not  at  all;  Los  Angeles  seems 
to  be  a  very  hustling  community  that  has 
quite  successfully  lost  its  innocence.  But  1 
think  the  authors  have  not  yet  emerged  from  a 
sort  of  rusticity,  of  simple-mindedness  of  out- 
look on  various  details  connected  with  play- 
writing  and  the  dramatic  handling  of  socio- 
logical questions.  The  heavyweight  dialogue, 
the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  bestow  a  romantic 
interest  on  the  character  of  the  inventor — who, 
by  the  way,  was  the  only  person  overweighted 
with  propaganda  dialogue — and  a  sort  of 
crudity  of  style  in  the  diction,  added  to  the 
lack  of  a  sympathetic  aura  for  any  of  the 
principal  characters,  left  the  audience  cold. 
And  yet  they  were  interested ;  that  is,  the 
majority  of  them;  interested,  though  critical. 
But  their  interest  was  quite  divorced  from 
the  subject  of  how  to  treat  illegitimate  chil- 
dren. It  was  the  concrete  questions  that 
came  up  in  the  play  that  interested  them. 
Would  the  arch-schemer  be  found  out  ? 
Would  the  newly-created  wife  save  herself 
from  der  tempter  ?  And,  finally,  the  still  ab- 
sorption of  that  interview  between  the  lovers 
in  the  third  act,  when  the  woman  shared  her 
terrifying  discovery  with  her  conscienceless 
partner.  I  must  say,  in  justice  to  the  authors, 
that  they  kept  us  guessing,  but  I  scarcely 
know  whether  it  was  because  of  their — or 
her — absorption  in  the  abstract  questions  that 
lay  behind  the  play,  or  because  of  some  skill 
in   the  presentation   of  the  plot. 

In  the  fourth  act  there  is  a  falling  off  in 
interest,  and  when  the  wife  finally  pierced  her 
husband's  armor,  and  in  what  is  meant  to  be  a 
burst  of  fiery  and  appealing  generosity  he  an- 
nounces his  more  kindly  intentions,  the  an 
nouncement  fell  fiat.  He  says :  "I  don't  care 
a  damn  whit  any  one  thinks  !"  and  leaves  the 
stage  quickly.  There  should  be  a  reflected 
outburst  of  sympathy  from  the  audience.  But 
there  wasn't,  because  there  was  something  so 
comical  about  that  hinged  wax  figure  of  the 
inventor  emitting  a  "damn"  that  it  distracted 
our  minds  from  our  duty. 

There  are  five  characters  in  the  play,  pre- 
sented by  a  company  that  offers  a  certain  sug- 
gestion of  unsophistication  in  line  with  that 
of  the  authors.  Blanche  Hall  plays  with 
agreeable  repose,  but  only  fairly  convincing 
effect,  the  role  of  the  wife.  She  rose,  how- 
ever, to  the  principal  exactions  of  the  leading 
scene  in  every  respect  except  that  of  voice. 
Her  defect  is  a  lack  of  ability  to  individualize 


a  role,  and  she  is  deficient  in  by-play.  Cor- 
bett  Morris,  also,  did  his  share  in  making 
this  scene  interesting.  The  young  actor  cer- 
tainly succeeded  in  investing  the  character  of 
the  scheming  lawyer  with  a  complete  outfit 
of  rascality,  and  I  should  say  that  he  will 
have  future  chances  to  shine  as  a  villain  in 
melodrama. 

Jack  Bryce  faithfully  endeavored  to  make 
the  inventor  as  romantically  interesting  as 
the  intentions  of  the  author  called  for,  but 
on  the  whole,  David  Brooks  was  merely  a 
galvanized  figure  of  obsolete  drama,  and 
scarcely  escaped  being  faintly  amusing.  Since 
players  love  to  occupy  the  stage  centre  and 
pour  forth  talk,  the  presumption  is  that  Mr. 
Bryce  has  a  perfectly  gorgeous  time,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  a  whole  lot  of  David  Brooks' 
talk  ought  to  be  mercilessly  scooped  out. 

By  the  way,  speaking  of  unsophistication 
in  play- writing,  wouldn't  a  business  man  smile 
at  the  idea  of  an  inventor  needing  only  one 
thousand  dollars  to  carry  on  his  big  project? 
It  sounded  like  a  mere  flea-bite  to  me,  but 
perhaps  it  is  my  sophistication  that  is  lack- 
ing. Which  reminds  me  of  Nat  Holmes*  ade- 
quately sympathetic  impersonation  of  the 
Irish  servant.  While  it,  also,  bore  signs  of 
the  prevailing  innocence  of  high  polish,  yet 
Dennis  seemed  to  be  the  only  normal  human 
being  in  the  lot.  On  the  whole,  I  should 
characterize  "Motherhood"  as  freak  drama, 
and  it  is  difficult,  in  plays  of  the  kind,  to 
wholly  subtract  the  flavor  of  freakishness 
from  the  players. 


THE  PANTAGES  THEATRE. 


There  is  a  thrill  of  excitement  in  the  Pan- 
tsges  atmosphere  this  week,  and  the  spectators, 
during  the  early  part  of  the  programme,  en- 
joy their  vaudeville  to  the  accompaniment  of 
sundry  hollow  roars,  reminiscent  of  the 
jungle,  which  are  the  real  thing  and  no  mis- 
take. 

Richard  Haveman  has  brought  his  trained 
wild  beasts  here  again  ;  and  though  I  saw  his 
act  before  at  the  Orpheum  I  found  nothing 
either  tame  or  familiar  about  it.  He  may 
have  exactly  repeated  his  performance,  but 
that  lacing  together  of  sections  of  iron  caging 
preliminary  to  the  performance  seemed  en- 
tirely new  to  me,  and  anyway  an  act  com- 
posed of  the  snarling  submissions  of  a  dozen 
ferocious  beasts  of  the  jungle  can  scarcely 
reduce  itself  to  the  compass  of  the  ordinary 
and  the  familiar.  I  would  be  willing  to  wager 
that  Mr.  Haveman,  in  spite  of  his  experi- 
ence in  handling  wild  animals,  finds  a  nightly 
dose  of  excitement  awaiting  him  in  their 
cage.  The  brutes  are  wonderfully  obedient, 
but  their  snarls  are  quite  sufficiently  realistic. 
The  trainer  takes  all  kinds  of  liberties  with 
them :  wrestles  with  them,  pulls  their  tails, 
makes  grimaces  at  them,  turns  his  back  con- 
temptuously on  their  evil  faces  and  grinning 
jaws,  whacks  them  on  the  flanks,  rolls  them 
around  like  bags  of  flour.  They  are  obliged 
to  play  dead,  to  leap  over  each  other  to  order, 
to  climb  up  on  pedestals  and  strike  attitudes, 
and  all  for  what?  Their  unterrified  trainer 
holds  them  in  thrall  with  a  few  homeopathic 
doses  of  raw  red  meat.  The  fact  that  a 
wickedly  spotted  leopard  got  away  once  with 
a  piece  big  enough  to  supply  a  dish  for  a 
family  of  ten  was  but, an  indication,  no  doubt, 
of  its  being  the  possessor  of  a  particularly 
vile   disposition. 

He  allows,  or  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  com- 
mands, one  of  these  spotted  beasts  to  caress 
him,  to  rub  its  head  against  his,  to  lick  his 
bald  pate.  He  is  evidently  a  man  without 
imagination  and  absolutely  devoid  of  fear. 
The  only  sign  of  emotion  he  gave,  aside  from 
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a  few  bits  of  mockery  put  in  for  stage  effect, 
was  when  he  teased  the  animals  by  offering 
and  withdrawing  meat.  Then  his  face  wore 
the  malicious,  excited  look  of  a  boy  teasing 
a  dog  of  uncertain  temper  that  is  showing  its 
fangs.  He  enjoys  the  game  because  it  is 
dangerous.  How  calmly  he  affronted  the 
savage  majesty  of  those  great  maned  lions 
and  enormous  tiger-cats,  how  inexorably  he 
poked  them  up  and  cracked  his  whip  to  in- 
cite them  to  exertion.  And  we,  miserable 
wretches,  looking  on  for  the  sake  of  the 
thrill  of  excitement  that  rose  with  the  hollow 
roarings,  fearful  yet  fascinated,  weren't  we  a 
little  embruted  by  it  all? 


The  Recreation  Club  for  Girls  Who  Work 
have  a  peaceful  and  comfortable  haven  under 
the  care  and  protection  of  a  membership  of 
outsiders  who  are  supposed  not  to  work,  but 
who  really  are  obliged  to  do  considerable 
hustling  to  keep  the  club  going.  Its  aims  are 
excellent,  for  the  club  is  a  place  where  work- 
ing girls  may  go  out  of  business  hours,  or 
when  they  are  "laid  off,"  and  read,  chat, 
play  the  piano,  study,  bathe,  or  just  rest. 
There  are  evening  classes  there  which  are  in- 
strumental in  developing  their  talents  or  guid- 
ing their  activities  and  meals  at  cost  are 
also  provided.  It  costs  money  to  do  all  this, 
and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  public 
will  help  along  in  the  work  by  going  to  the 
club's  annual  benefit,  which  will  take  place 
at  the  Cort  Theatre  on  Monday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 14th,  when  the  directors  of  the  or- 
ganization will  charge  $1  more  for  tickets 
than  the  regular  price.  The  play  is  the  Her- 
bert and  Blossom  musical  comedy,  "The  Only 
Girl,"  and  it  is  evident  that  society  is  setting 
its  cachet  on  the  affair. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelfs. 
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The  Only  Girl"  at  the  Cort. 

"The  Only  Girl,"  the  new  musical  comedy 
which  was  one  of  the  big  successes  of  last 
season  in  New  York,  will  be  offered  by  Joe 
Weber  at  the  Cort  Theatre  for  two  weeks, 
commencing  Sunday  night,  February  13th. 

"The  Only  Girl"  was  written  by  Henry 
Blossom,  who  supplied  book  and  lyrics,  and 
Victor  Herbert,  who  composed  the  music,  and 
was  produced  under  the  stage  direction  of 
Fred  G.  Latham.  These  men  have  been  suc- 
cessful before  in  combination,  as  with  "Mile. 
Modiste"  and  "The  Red  Mill,"  but  not  more 
so  than  in  the  present  work. 

It  was  first  presented  by  Mr.  Weber  at  the 
Thirty-Ninth  Street  Theatre  in.  New  York, 
and  was  received  with  immediate  favor,  so 
great,  in  fact,  that  it  was  quickly  moved  to 
the  Lyric  Theatre,  which  is  a  larger  play- 
house. The  story  concerns  a  young  man 
about  town  who  is  a  successful  writer  of 
comic  operas  and  who  has  a  work  in  hand 
for  which  he  needs  a  composer  to  collaborate, 
and  is  led  to  enlist  the  services  of  a  young 
girl,  not  without  misgivings,  however,  since 
he  is  a  confirmed  woman-hater.  In  enlisting 
her  services  he  makes  the  stipulation  that 
their  dealings  together  will  be  strictly  busi- 
ness and  that  she  is  to  be  treated  by  him 
just  as  if  she  were  a  man.  Notwithstanding 
this,  he  soon  falls  in  love  and  finds  that  she 
is   the    only   girl    for   him. 

Manager  Weber  promises  a  superior  pro- 
duction and  an  excellent  cast,  among  the 
players  selected  being  Edna  Munsey,  Franklyn 
Farnum,  Cecilia  Novasio,  Tom  Burton,  Gene- 
vieve Houghton,  Frank  Coombs  Elsie  Baird, 
Russell  Lennon,  Regina  Richards,  Alfred 
Fisher,  Ann  Walker,  and  Nellie  de  Grasse. 
There  will  be  a  chorus  of  pretty  girls  and  a 
largely   augmented   orchestra. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  bill  for  next  week  will  have 
as  its  headline  attraction  Joseph  Howard,  the 
composer  of  "The  Time,  Place,  and  the  Girl," 
"Prince  of  Tonight,"  "Land  of  Nod,"  "Girl 
Question,"  "Sweetest  Girl  from  Paris,"  and 
"The  Flowers  of  the  Ranch,"  who  will  pre- 
sent his  own  Song  Revue,  which  affords 
twenty  minutes  of  delightful  entertainment. 
He  will  have  an  attractive  and  capable  assist- 
ant in  Miss  Ethelyn   Clark. 

Brandon  Hurst,  a  fine  actor  with  many  im- 
portant successes  to  his  credit,  will  with  the 
assistance  of  a  thoroughly  capable  company 
of  his  own  selection,  present  a  sensational 
comedy  by  Edward  Peple,  entitled  "The 
Girl."  It  was  originally  produced  at  a 
Lambs'  Gambol  in  New  York  by  Mr.  Hurst, 
where  it  scored  a  success.  The  sketch  is  re- 
sponsible for  introducing  to  the  stage  an 
entirely  new   idea. 

Tom  Smith  and  Ralph  Austin,  a  merry 
couple  who   provide   real   fun   the   whole   time 
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they  occupy  the  stage,  keep  their  audiences 
in  roars  of  laughter.  They  are  favorites  in 
musical  comedy  as  well  as  in  vaudeville. 

The  Five  Kitamuras,  a  clever  troupe  of 
Japanese  who  are  said  to  surpass  in  athletic 
skill  any  of  their  countrymen  who  have 
visited  America,  will  exhibit  their  prowess 
in  a  wonderful  Risley  act.  Koman  and 
Tommy  Kitamura  are  the  two  bright  particu- 
lar stars  of  the  company. 

James  Tooney  and  Annette  Norman  will 
return  for  next  week  only. 

The  others  on  the  bill  will  be  Billy  Mc- 
Dermott,  Eddie  Cantor  and  Al  Lee,  and  Bes- 
sie Clayton  in  "Dances  of  Yesterday,  Today, 
and   Tomorrow." 

The  seventh  installment  of  the  Uncle  Sam 
at  Work  motion  picture,  secured  exclusively 
for  the  Orpheum  Circuit,  entitled  "Uncle 
Sam's  Children,"  will  be  exhibited. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

The  "Twelve  Speed  Mechanics,"  one  of  the 
real  novelties  in  vaudeville,  will  top  the  new 
show  at  the  Pantages  on  Sunday.  The  act  is 
an  arrangement  of  different  parts  of  an  au- 
tomobile which  are  distributed  about  the 
stage,  and  the  two  crews  of  six  men  each 
start  assembling  the  machine.  The  mechanics 
representing  the  two  crews  have  been  espe- 
cially picked  from  the  standard  auto  repair 
shops  in  this  city  and  have  issued  a  challenge 
to  compete  against  any  other  team  of  six 
men  for  a  cash  or  trophy  prize.  Alexander 
Pantages  placed  an  act  of  a  similar  character 
in  Seattle  for  a  week  recently,  and  every 
automobile  concern  in  the  city  entered  con- 
testants. The  local  management  will  donate 
a  solid  gold  cup  to  the  winning  crew. 

Of  the  regular  circuit  acts,  Alf  Goulding, 
a  well-liked  local  comedian,  is  the  star  of 
"In  Mexico,''  a  breezy  little  musical  tab  which 
also  includes  Edythe  Stayart  and  fourteen 
girls.  The  production,  which  carries  special 
scenery,  is  a  delightful  travesty  on  present 
war  conditions  in  Mexico. 

Hugo  B.  Koch,  a  legitimate  actor,  with 
Marie  Dunkle  and  E.  H.  Horner  assisting, 
will  present  "After  Ten  Years,"  a  vaudeville 
dramatic  gem  built  on  the  plane  of  "On 
Trial."  The  action  of  the  playlet  is  in  three 
scene;;  with  the  eternal  triangle  of  the  wife, 
husband,  and  other  man  as  the  background 
for  gripping  situations. 

O'Neil  and  Walmsley,  who  will  be  recalled 
for  their  comedy  offering  last  year,  will  be 
seen  in  "Stop  the  Music." 

Peggey  Bremen  and  brother  in  "The  Imp's 
Playground" ;  Dorothy  Vaughn,  a  sweet 
singer ;  George  Ford,  late  star  of  the  "Soul 
Kiss,"  and  the  newest  episode  of  "The  Red. 
Circle"  will  round  out  a  strong  bill. 


The  Hamburg  Stadttheatre  has  invited  Ar- 
thur Nikisch  to  conduct  the  pension  fund 
concert  of,  its  orchestra,  and  later  in  the  sea- 
son to  lead  a  few  operas.  Felix  Weingartner 
also  has  been  requested  to  conduct  three 
operas  on  that  stage — "Tannhauser,"  "Aida," 
and  his  own  "Cain  and  Abel." 


This  spring,  like  that  of  a  year  ago,  there 
will  be  no  regular  Covent  Garden  opera  sea- 
son in  London. 

■*♦*- 

Secrets  Disclosed  by  the  Sea. 

The  present  sea  bottom  from  the  strand 
line  out  to  the  edge  of  the  continental  shelf — 
that  is,  to  a  depth  of  about  600  feet — teems 
with  living  creatures,  including  species  that 
represent  nearly  all  the  great  subkingdoms  of 
animal  life.  Crustaceans  (crabs,  shrimps, 
lobsters),  mollusks  (clams,  scallops,  conchs), 
echinoderms  (starfishes,  sea  urchins,  sea 
lilies),  sea  worms,  and  corals  are  some  of  the 
common  animals  found  in  this  zone,  each 
group  flourishing  where  the  depth,  the  bottom, 
the  temperature,  and  the  food  supply  are  best 
suited  to  its  existence.  The  individuals  of 
the  groups  are  the  descendants  of  long  lines 
of  ancestors  extending  far  back  through 
geologic  time  to  the  very  dawn  of  life  on  the 
earth.  Fragmentary  records  of  these  ances- 
tral lines  are  afforded  by  the  fossil  remains 
of  animals  in  rocks  ranging  in  age  from  re- 
cent to  pre-Cambrian  time,  and  covering  a 
period  which,  according  to  the  calculations  of 
many  scientists,  may  have  embraced  more 
than  thirty  million  years.  Of  this  thirty  mil- 
lion years,  Paleozoic  time  embraced  about 
twenty  million  years,  Mesozoic  time  about 
seven  million  years,  and  Cenozoic  time  about 
three  million  years.  During  these  vast  eras 
many  groups  of  animals  that  formerly  lived 
on  the  earth  have  become  extinct,  and  new 
groups,  comprising  higher  forms,  have  come 
into   existence. 

The  systematic  study  of  fossils  is  of  great 
value  not  only  to  biologists,  who  are  enabled 
by  the  facts  thus  obtained  to  understand 
something  about  the  origin  of  the  living  things 
of  the  present,  but  to  geologists,  who  utilize 
the  same  facts  in  determining  the  succession, 
structure,   and   age   of  the   sedimentary   rocks. 

Among  the  most  interesting  forms  of  life 
whose  remains  are  preserved  in  the  rocks  are 
the  marine  animals  known  as  echinoderms, 
which  have  fossil  representatives  in  beds  laid 
down  in  all  ages  as  far  back  as  the  Cambrian 
period,    the   oldest   period   whose   rocks   yield 


abundant  fossils.  During  Paleozoic  time  the 
echinoderms  were  represented  by  cystoids 
(sea  bladders),  Mastoids  (sea  buds),  crinoids 
(sea  lilies),  asteroids  (star  fishes),  ophiuroids 
(brittle  stars),  echinoids  (sea  urchins),  and 
holothuroids  (sea  cucumbers).  The  cystoids 
and  the  Mastoids  became  extinct  at  the  end 
of  the  Paleozoic  era,  but  the  other  groups 
have  continued  to   live   to   the   present   time. 


THE  MUSIC  SEASON. 


Emmy  Destinn  Sings  This  Sunday. 

The  Bohemian  queen  of  song,  Emmy  Des- 
tinn, will  be  heard  on  Sunday  afternoon,  Feb- 
ruary 13th,  at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  direct 
from  a  series  of  triumphs  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan. Furthermore  music-lovers  are  to  hear 
her  in  her  very  prime. 

Roderick  White,  the  young  Ameiican  vio- 
lin virtuoso,  brother  of  the  author,  Stewart 
Edward  White,  will  be  the  assisting  artist. 

Mine.  Destinn's  numbers  will  include 
"Aria"  from  Massenet's  "Herodiade"  ;  "Cradle 
Song"  from  the  Bohemian  opera,  "The  Kiss," 
Smetana ;  "Russalka's  Air"  from  the  opera, 
"The  Water  Nixie,"  Dvorak;  "Arias"  from 
her  two  great  successes,  "Mme.  Butterfly" 
and  "La  Tosca" ;  "Die  Odalisque,"  Grieg ; 
"L'UItima  Canzone,"  Tosti ;  "Lorelei,"  Liszt ; 
"Die  Bekehrte,"  Stange,  and  Russian  and  Bo- 
hemian   gems   by   Tschaikowsky    and    Dvorak. 

Mr.  White's  numbers  will  be  by  Bruch, 
Dvorak-Kreisler,  Novacek,  and  Bazzini-White. 

The  second  and  last  Destinn  concert  will  be 
given  Sunday  afternoon,  February  20th,  with 
a  complete  change  of  programme,  and  to 
demonstrate  her  versatility  the  star  will  sing 
works  by  Wagner,  Mozart,  Saint-Saens,  and 
Smetana  of  an  operatic  character,  besides 
lieder  in  five  different  languages. 

Tickets  for  both  concerts  are  now  on  sale 
at   Sherman,    Clay  &   Co.'s   and  the   Columbia. 


The  Quintet  Club  in  Berkeley. 
The  music  department  of  the  University  of 
California,  in  conjunction  with  the  Berkeley 
Musical  Association,  will  sponsor  a  special 
concert  to  be  given  in  Harmon  Gymnasium 
on  the  campus  this  coming  Tuesday  night, 
February  15th,  by  the  San  Francisco  Quintet 
Club.  The  programme  will  consist  of  a 
"Quartet"  for  flute  and  strings  by  Mozart,  the 
brilliant  "Quintet"  for  piano  and  strings  by 
Dohnanyi,  and  the  exquisite  "Quartet"  in  G 
minor  for  strings  by  Schumann.  Tickets  are 
on  sale  at  Tupper  &  Reed's,  Sadler's,  the  Stu- 
dents' Cooperative  store  in  Berkeley,  and  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  in  San  Francisco. 


The  Destinn  Concert  in  Oakland. 
Emmy  Destinn  will  repeat  the  programme 
of  her  first  concert  here  in  Oakland  at  the 
new  Auditorium  Opera  House  next  Thursday 
night,  February  17th,  at  8:15.  Tickets  will  be 
ready  Monday  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  both 
in  Oakland  and  San  Francisco. 


A  Virtuosa  of  the  Dance. 

Among  the  war  refugees  who  have  arrived 
in  San  Francisco  are  some  exceptionally 
gifted  artists,  but  none,  it  is  said,  of  more  re- 
nown in  the  Old  World  than  Mile.  Felyne 
Verbist,  solo  dancer  at  the  Royal  Opera  of 
Belgium,  who  at  the  stage  of  sixteen  was 
starred  as  leading  dancer  at  Covent  Garden 
and  who  comes  here  direct  from  a  brilliant 
series  of  dance  concerts  in  Buenos  Aires  and 
other  South  American  capitals.  In  Buenos 
Aires,  in  addition  to  giving  her  "soirees  de 
danse,"  Mile.  Verbist  appeared  at  the  great 
opera  season  at  the  Teatra  Colon,  where  Tito 
Ruffo  and  Caruso  were  both  members  of  the 
company. 

Mile.  Verbist  hopes  to  leave  soon  for  her 
home  in  Brussels,  but  may  be  induced  to 
give  one  or  two  performances  in  this  city  be- 
fore leaving.  Manager  Greenbaum  is  now. 
negotiating  with  her  for  two  afternoons  of 
dance  accompanied  by  a  grand  concert  or- 
chestra. 


On  the  Slopes  of  Omei. 
On  the  climbing  hill  roads  in  western  China 
on  the  lower  slopes  of  Omei,  the  sacred  moun- 
tain, may  be  seen  now  and  then  a  motley 
procession  of  Chinese  of  all  ranks,  wearing 
strings  of  "cash"  around  their  necks  and 
carrying  yellow  bags,  bound  for  the  presence 
of  the  many  shrines.  The  strings  of  cash 
are  for  the  mendicants,  inseparable  concomi- 
tant of  worship  in  the  Orient.  The  road  leads 
upward  through  forests  of  ash  and  pine, 
pleasantly  cool  after  the  heat  of  the  eastern 
plains.  Some  of  the  wealthier  are  carried 
on  uncomfortable  little  wooden  saddles 
strapped  to  the  backs  of  coolies,  but  the  ma- 
jority seek  salvation  on  foot.  As  one  pants 
higher  and  higher,  one  comes  to  the  first  of 
the  monasteries,  a  new  structure,  low  and 
cool.  Almost  all  the  monasteries  are  new. 
Mount  Omei  is  uncomfortably  close  to  heaven 
in  some  ways ;  lightning  bolts  strike  the 
buildings  frequently,  and  the  whole  top  has 
been  burned  over  again  and  again.  Never- 
theless, more  than  2000  monks  dwell  here, 
and  to  fulfill  all  their  duty  the  pious  must 
hum  tapers  before  sixty-two  shrines.     There 


is  the  Hall  of  the  Tranquil  Heart,  and  the 
Gate  of  Heaven,  through  which  you  come  to 
the  Monastery  of  Everlasting  Joy.  The  most 
beautiful  spot  on  Mount  Omei  is  a  jutting 
ledge  above  an  almost  bottomless  precipice. 
The  spot  is  called  the  Rejection  of  the  Body. 
Many  a  mystic,  intoxicated  by  endless  dis- 
tance and  dizzying  height,  has  solved  here  all 
the  problems  of  religion  by  a  single  step 
over  the  brink. 


Nothing  is  plainer  than  the  seemingly  hope- 
less decadence  of  the  music  of  the  church, 
as  compared  with  modern  possibilities  and 
realities  of  musical  art  today.  It  is  now  some 
two  hundred  years  since  the  spirit  of  music 
left  the  church — since  the  church  could  hold 
and  spiritually  feed  a  great  composer  as  it 
had  done  in  the  preceding  centuries.  The 
spirit  of  music,  emancipated  from  the  raa- 
elrialistic  and  Puritanical  influences  which 
overtook  established  religion,  brought  forth 
the  great  modern  art  of  music  with  Beethoven 
as  its  leader  (says  Musical  America).  What 
has  happened  to  that  art  at  the  hands  of  com- 
posers less  lofty  and  less  spiritually-minded 
than  he,  the  world  knows  only  too  well,  espe- 
cially of  late.  The  divorce  has  become  al- 
most complete.  Not  only  has  music,  in  its 
greatest  powers,  forsaken  the  forms  of  the 
church  ;  latterly  it  has  departed  from  spiritual 
vision  and  aspiration  within  its  own  artistic 

province. 

*♦«» 

During  the  year  1915  there  were  111  plays 
produced  in  London,  classified  as  follows : 
Flays  of  two  or  more  acts,  47  ;  musical  plays, 
5;  pantomimes,  3;  one-act  plays,  14;  revivals 
of  plays  of  two  or  more  acts,  33 ;  Shake- 
speare's plays,  3  ;  revues  (other  than  in  vaude- 
ville),  6. 

*»*» 

A  controversy  as  to  the  youngest  actress 
to  play  Juliet  has  been  settled  in  favor  of 
Mary  Anderson,  who  made  her  appearance 
in  that  role  at  Barney  Macauley's  theatre, 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  on  November  25,  1875, 
when  she   was  sixteen. 

AMUSEMENTS 


DESTINN 

"Greatest  of  all  Great  Sopranos  " 

COLUMBIA  THEATRE 

This  Sunday  aft,  Feb.  13,  at  2:30 

and  Sunday  aft,  Feb.  20,  at  2:30 

Tickets  $2.50,  $2,  $1.50.  $1.    NOW  ON  SALE  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and  Columbia  box-office. 


IN  OAKLAND 

THURSDAY  EVE,  Feb.  17,  at  8:15 

AUDITORIUM  OPERA  HOUSE 

Tickets  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s.  Oakland 
and  San  Francisco. 


Steinway  Piano. 
„„,„„„  I  Mile.  VERBIST— A  Dance  Virtuosa 
COMlNt.  j  FLORENCE  HINKLE-Soprano 


o 


PPHFITM       O'FARRELL  STREET 

IU  nEU  111  Betweeil  Slockton  ad  p0WeU 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee    Every    Day 

JOSEPH  E.  HOWARD  and  His  Own  Song 
Kevue;  BRANDON  HURST  and  Company  in 
Edward  Peplc's  Comedv,  "The  Girl";  TOM 
SMITH  and  RALPH  AUSTIN,  All  Fun; 
THE  FIVE  KITAMURAS,  Featuring  Koman 
?nd  Tommy  Kitamura,  the  Premier  Risley  Per- 
formers; JAMES  TOONEY  and  ANNETTE 
NORMAN,  "Tust  Nonsense"  (Return  for  One 
Week  Only);*  BILLY  McDERMOTT;  EDDIE 
CANTOR  and  AL  LEE;  "UNCLE  SAM'S 
CHILDREN,"  Seventh  Installment*  of  the 
Uncle  Sam  at  Work  Motion  Picture;  Last 
Week,  the  American  Premiere  Danseusc,  BES- 
SIE CLAYTON,  Supported  by  Lester  Sheehan 
and  the  Famous  Clayton  Sextet,  in  "The 
Dances  of  Yesterday,   Today,   and  Tomorrow." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,  50c.     Phone — Douglas  70. 


CORT'' 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Beginning  Sunday  Night,  Feb.    13 

Matinees   Wednesday   and   Saturday 

Joe   Weber  presents 

The   Musical    Comedy  of    Fashion 

THE   ONLY  GIRL 

Book  by  Henry  Blossom 

Music  by  Victor  Herbert 

Direct   from   All    Season's    Run   at    Lyric 

Theatre,    New    York 

Nights   and    Sat.   mat..    50c  to  $1.50 

BEST  SEATS  $1  WED.  MAT. 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Mason 


12    SPEED    MECHANICS 

Challenging    the    World    in    Assembling    Auto 

mobiles — One  of  the  Greatest  Novelties 

in  Vaudevile 

ALF   GOULDING  AND   COMPANY 
"In  Mexico" 

HUGO  KOCH  AND  COMPANY 
"After    Ten    Years" 
O'NEILL   AND   WALMSLEY 
"Stop   the   Music" 
ANOTHER  GREAT  EIGHT-AC] 
Including    Ninth    Episo:!' 
•THE  RED  CIRCL! 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


February  12.  1916. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

What  a  privilege  it  would  be  to  live  in 
New  York  close'  to  the  throbbing  heart  of 
those  many  movements  now  being  sponsored 
by  women  for  the  liberation  of  the  human 
race  from  error.  A  perusal  of  the  New 
York  newspapers  with  their  glittering  pano- 
rama of  social  salvation  while  you  wait  fills 
us  with  a  sense  of  the  injustice  of  fate  which 
condemns  us  to  inglorious  inactivity  here  in 
San  Francisco,  where  nothing  remains  to  be 
abolished  except  the  police.  Why  must  it  be 
left  to  the  women  of  New  York  to  bear  the 
banner  of  a  glorious  regeneration?  It  seems 
as  though  they  must  bear  something,  and  evi- 
dentlv  they  won't  bear  children.  But  why 
can  not  we  help?  Surely  there  is  something 
left  to  abolish.  At  least  there  are  citizens, 
lots  of  them,  going  around  doing  things  that 
are  not  yet  forbidden  by  law.  Why  this 
supineness  ? 

These  few  bitter  thoughts  are  inspired  by 
a  newspaper  from  the  national  metropolis. 
It  makes  our  heart  ache  to  think  that  this 
palladium  of  our  liberties  took  five  days  to 
cross  the  continent  and  that  by  this  time 
the  heroic  women  whose  activities  it  records 
have  probably  forgotten  all  about  the  pro- 
posed censorship  of  novels,  as  well  as  birth 
control,  and  may  now  be  focussing  their 
mighty  intellects  on  the  application  of  the  twi- 
light sleep  to  men  or  a  law  against  impure 
thoughts. 

All  novels,  say  the  women  redeemers,  must 
henceforth  be  censored.  The  sanctity  of  the 
young  girl  must  be  protected.  The  home  must 
be  inviolate.  The  jeune  fille,  says  the  re- 
former, momentarily  laying  her  cigarette  on 
the  table  and  accidentally  knocking  over  her 
cocktail  in  the  heat  of  her  emotions,  will  be 
the  mother  of  the  future.  We  give  three 
cheers  for  the  jeune  fille,  and  are  glad  to  hear 
that  she  will  be  the  mother  of  something, 
Uthough  we  have  our  doubts  in  view  of  the 
two-column  adjacent  report  of  the  other  din- 
ner given  by  the  birth  controllers,  who  are 
equally  determined  that  she  shall  be  the 
mother  of  nothing,  not  even  of  the  future. 
But  in  view  of  these  maternal  possibilities 
there  must  be  adequate  protection  against  the 
novel,  which  is  brought  into  the  home  by 
reprobate  fathers  or  dispensed  by  reprobate 
libraries  to  the  contamination  of  the  youthful 
mind,  which  is  thus  rendered  unfit  to  be  the 
mother  of  the  future.  It  is  all  so  delight- 
fully easy.  Just  pass  a  law  that  all  publishers 
must  submit  proof  sheets  of  their  novels  to 
the  Literary  Committee  of  the  National 
Women's  Guild  for  the  Sanctification  of  the 
Solar  System — henceforth  and  hereinafter  to 
be  known  as  the  N.  W.  G.  S.  S.  S.— and  the 
trick  will  be  done. 

But  the  real  importance  centres  around  the 
birth  controllers.  We  must  confess  to  being  a 
little  vague  in  our  ideas  of  what  these  ladies 
really  want  and  how  they  want  it.  News- 
papers have  to  be  particular  nowaday,  and 
especially  so  when  they  are  reporting  a  meet- 
ing of  women  for  the  uplift,  regeneration,  and 
purification  of  the  universe.  It  would  never 
do  to  print  a  verbatim  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. They  may  be  suggested  and  hinted 
at.  It  would  be  unpleasant  to  be  forbidden 
the  mails. 

And  so  we  are  told  that  "women  with 
golden  hair  and  women  with  gray  hair  puffed 
coils  of  smoke  to  the  ceiling  of  the  Erevoort 
Hotel  dining-room  last  night  while  they  pro- 
fessed themselves  to  be  deeply  interested 
in  the  question  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Sanger, 
whom  they  expected  to  face  trial  today  in  the 
criminal  branch  of  the  United  States  district 
court  before  Judge  Clayton  for  circulating 
literature  concerning  birth  control.  Inci- 
dentally there  were  many  men  among  the 
gathering  of  about  two  hundred  persons." 

Xow  what  do  you  think  of  that?  We  are 
a  little  in  doubt  as  to  the  real  object  of  the 
meeting,  but  one  would  suppose  that  these 
two  hundred  men  and  women  must  have  been 
able  to  achieve  it.  It  is  surprising  what  can 
be  done  by  concerted  effort.  Dr.  A.  L.  Gold- 
water  was  one  of  the  speakers,  and  he  was 
proudly  announced  as  the  brother  of  a  former 
health  commissioner,  which  of  course  gives  to 
him  an  unchallengeable  distinction  on  the  sub- 
ject of  birth  control.  Dr.  Goldwater  deplored 
the  lack  of  knowledge  on  this  vital  topic, 
and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  subsequent 
speeches  of  some  of  the  ladies  we  may  sup- 
pose that  the  lack  was  effectually  supplied. 
Mrs.  Henrietta  Rodman,  for  example,  said 
that  "with  immediate  and  good  work  done  on 
the  subject  results  might  be  achievable  in  one 
or  two  years."  So  we  should  suppose.  Mrs. 
Mary  Ware  Dennett  said  that  there  must  be 
legislation  all  over  the  country,  but  either 
she  did  not  say  what  the  legislation  must  be 
about  or  else  the  reporter's  blushes  overcame 
him  at  this  point.  At  any  rate  we  are  left 
in  ignorance  on  a  subject  on  which  we  should 
like  n  be  enlightened,  being  merely  male  and 
un  instructed.  The  proceedings  came  to  an 
end  with  the  distribution  of  cigarettes  and  a 
spec  :h  by  Mrs.  Sanger  herself,  who  said  that 
Ari.iotle  and  Plato  recommended  birth  con- 
trol as  well  as  all  the  great  thinkers  of  the 
•vorlL.  And  so  this  great  epochal  meeting 
dispersed   and   every   one   went   out   into   the 


street,  where,  says  the  report,  "they  began 
talking  vociferously  about  the  weather."  Thus 
came  to  an  end  one  more  strenuous  day 
of  service  to  the  great  cause  of  human  up- 
lift. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Sun  : 
Everything  agreeable  in  this  world  is  either 
expensive,  indigestible,  or  wrong.  Please  let 
me  see  this  in  the  Sun  so's  it'll  be  so.  G. 


A  casual  reading  of  half  a  dozen  news- 
papers from  various  parts  of  the  country  dis- 
closes no  less  than  four  reports  of  sermons 
directed  against  bachelors.  Marriage,  they 
tell  us,  is  a  divine  institution  and  to  neglect 
it  is  to  neglect  the  means  of  grace.  Well, 
it  may  be  so,  but  it  seems  like  bupng  para- 
dise at  a  high  price. 

One  wonders  where  this  idea  of  the  di- 
vinity of  marriage  comes  from.  Certainly 
not  out  of  the  Bible,  where  marriage  is 
usually  referred  to  in  terms  of  strong  repro- 
bation. Paul  gives  his  grudging  assent  to 
marriage,  but  only  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
better  to  niarry  than  to  burn.  The  Scriptural 
view  of  marriage  is  that  it  is  a  concession  to 
the  weak,  something  that  is  permitted,  but  not 
recommended,  something  that  it  is  better  to 
avoid,  something  that  is  to  be  deprecated,  al- 
though not  actually  reprehended.  And  this  is 
a  very  long  way  from  the  nonsense  usually 
talked  in  the  pulpits. 

One  clergyman  in  particular,  the  Rev.  H. 
M.  O'Neil  of  New  York,  indulges  in  a  veri- 
table diatribe  against  the  unfortunate  bache- 
lor. He  is  a  bad  citizen  and  actuated  by 
selfishness.  He  never  accomplishes  much  in 
life  and  is  rarely  to  be  found  at  the  head 
of  great  governments.  And  much  more  to 
the  same  effect. 

Now  there  are  very  few  men  who  reach 
positions  of  magnitude,  and  since  the  great 
majority  of  men  are  married  it  is  only  natural 
that  the  number  of  bachelors  occupying  such 
positions  should  be  small.  Moreover,  as  an 
intense  selfishness  is  often  an  essential  pass- 
port to  positions  of  magnitude  one  would  ex- 
pect to  find  bachelors  in  these  very  positions 
if  the  reverend  gentleman  were  correct.  But 
perhaps  he  was  only  thinking  of  the  mar- 
riage  fees. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Sln: 
Was  it  Alton  B.  Parker  who  said  that  any 
woman  who  drove  an  automobile  was  an 
X.  X.  X. ;  that  any  automobile  that  allowed 
itself  to  be  so  driven  was  a  Y.  Y.  Y. ;  and 
that  any  one  who  said  it  wasn't  so  was  a 
Z.  Z.  Z.,  or  was  it  that  other  humanist,  the 
twenty-sixth  President  of  the  United  States  ? 
Well,  whatever  the  answer,  it  is  hardly  to  the 
point. 

Today,  at  a  corner  of  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, I  saw  a  hat  blowm  off  the  head  of  a 
man ;  then  two  men,  one  after  the  other,  full 
of  brotherly  love  and  adventure,  lurch  for  it 
and  miss  it,  the  hat  going  on  well  above  the 
speed  limit ;  then  I  saw  a  woman  lurch  for 
it  and  miss  it ;   and — now  my  story : 

At  the  third  miss  the  hat  was  at  the  curb, 
which  dammed  an  expansive  lake  of  the  dir- 
tiest water  that  ever  held  a  white  wing  at 
bay.  The  woman  could  not  lurch  again  or 
she  would  be  in  the  water ;  the  hat  was  going 
in,  and  there  was  hardly  a  measure  of  time 
in  the  watch  shop  opposite  long  enough  to 
allow  it  to  be  prevented.  An  inanimate  plank, 
pile  of  rocks,  or  messenger  boy  might  have 
stopped  it,  because  it  would  not  have  had  to 
think  first;  but  for  a  human,  it  required  time 
for  both  ways  and  means  and  action.  The 
woman,  after  her  failure,  quicker  than  the  eye 
could  follow,  made  a  graceful  little  spring 
forward  toward  the  curb  and  planted  the  toe 
of  her  boot  on  the  hat  (it  was  of  the  soft 
variety),  and  there  it  hung  over  the  abyss  un- 
til the  owner  closed  the  incident. 

If  we  do  go  to  war  with  Greece  after  all, 
I  should  like  to  have  that  woman  put  on  the 
war  board.  Drive  automobiles !  Why,  have 
they  not  driven  men  ever  since  the  first  verse 
of  the  first  chapter  of  this  world,  and  what 
could  be  a  harder  driving  proposition  than 
that?  There  are  lots  of  women  just  like  the 
hat  one  and  Joan  of  Arc  up  on  Riverside, 
which  you  will  better  appreciate  if  you  will 
only  given  them  a  chance  to  vote,  you  anti- 
Byzantine  logothetes !  Marrikd  Man. 


Frederick  Adams  Woods,  M.  D.,  and  Alex- 
ander Baltziy  have  written  a  book  entitled 
"Is  War  Diminishing?"  It  is  published  by 
the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  In  speaking 
ot  Denmark  they  say  :  "Denmark  is  the  only 
country  that  never  gives  as  much  as  fifty  per 
cent  of  war  years  during  any  half-century.  It 
lias  been  the  most  peaceful  of  all  the  nations, 
and  hence  we  have  the  suggestion  that  a 
more  profound  study  than  is  usually  accorded 
to  the  history  of  Denmark  would  be  well 
worth  while.  The  figures  in  half-centuries 
show  a  fair  improvement  with  the  course  of 
time." 


Mistress — I  hope  you  are  habitually  truth- 
ful, Norah.  Xezv  Girl — I  am  on  me  own  ac- 
count, mum.  I  only  tells  lies  to  the  callers 
for  the  family. — Boston  Transcript. 
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To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


"SUNSET  ROUTE"- 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


Two  Daily  Trains  to  New 
Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


"OGDEN  ROUTE"- 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


Four  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 
via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


"SHASTA  ROUTE" Four  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 

Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and   fertile  valleys. 


"EL  PASO  ROUTE"— r*   Daily   Trains    to    Chicago 

and  St,  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,    and  Illinois. 


les,  Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


Southern  Pacific  Service 
Is  the  Standard 

BEST  DINING  CAR  IN  AMERICA 

Oil- Burning  Engines— No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 

Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 

Awarded    Grand    Prize     for     Railway    Track,    Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


The  wife  of  an  Arab  went  to  her  father 
with  the  complaint  that  her  husband  had 
boxed  her  ears.  The  wise  old  sheik  reflected 
for  a  few  moments,  then  did  to  her  as  her 
husband  had  done.  "Now  thou  art  avenged," 
he  said.  "Thy  husband  has  boxed  the  ears 
of  my  daughter,  and  I  have  boxed  the  ears  of 
his   wife." 


Two  farmers  met  in  a  certain  town  a  day 
or  two  ago  after  a  cyclone  had  visited  that 
particular  neighborhood.  "She  shook  things 
up  pretty  bad  out  at  my  place,"  said  one, 
stroking  his  whiskers  meditatively.  "By  the 
way.  Hi,"  he  added,  "that  new  barn  o'  yourn 
get  hurt  any?"  "Well,"  drawled  the  other, 
"I   dunno.      I   haven't  found  it  yet." 


Harry  Lauder  was  being  entertained  with  a 
story.  "An  Irishman  and  a  Scotchman  went 
into  a  saloon  together,"  said  the  wit,  who 
was  trying  to  interest  the  comedian,  "and  the 
Irishman  discovered  that  he  had  lost  his 
money."  Lauder  did  not  laugh.  "I  hope  the 
Scotchman  found  it  after  the  Irishman  had 
gone  out,"  he  said,  gravely. 


The  defendant  in  a  case  tried  in  a  Western 
court  had  been  duly  convicted  of  theft,  when 
it  was  seen,  on  "proving  previous  convic- 
tions," that  he  had  actually  been  in  prison  at 
the  time  the  theft  was  committed.  "Why 
didn't  you  say  so  ?"  angrily  demanded  the 
judge  of  the  prisoner.  "Your  honor,"  said 
the  man,  apologetically,  "I  was  afraid  of 
prejudicing  the  jury  against  me." 


Uncle  Mose  was  making  a  great  fuss  while 
trying  to  round  up  a  lot  of  hens  and  roosters 
that  had  escaped  from  their  pen  in  his  back 
yard.  "Why  all  the  excitement  ?"  asked  a 
good-natured  passer-by.  "Ah  want  to  git  'em 
all  back  in  right  away,"  explained  Uncle 
Mose.  "But  why  not  wait  until  evening  ? 
Chickens  come  home  to  roost."  "Yes,"  re- 
plied Uncle  Mose  with  a  grin,  "an'  dey  goes 
home,    too." 


The  mayor  of  the  city  and  his  cabinet  were 
solemnly  considering  the  problem  of  safety  in 
the  streets.  The  police  commissioner  had 
stated  his  views  and  others  proposed  various 
legislative  measures  to  control  vehicle  drivers 
and  pedestrians.  Finally  it  was  the  turn  of 
the  corporation  counsel  to  speak.  "I  think," 
he  said  with  judicial  calm,  "that  what  we 
need  is  an  ordinance  to  make  the  girls  wear 
longer  skirts.  Then  fewer  men  would  get 
run   over   in   the   streets." 


An  old  tenant  on  Queen  Victoria's  Bal- 
moral estate  used  to  be  greatly  concerned 
when  the  queen  went  driving  on  Sunday 
afternoons.  She  even  ventured  to  speak 
about  it.  The  queen,  who  allowed  a  good 
many  liberties  to  her  tenantry,  smiled,  and 
said  to  the  old  woman :  "But,  Janet,  the 
New  Testament  tells  us  distinctly  that  the 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man."  "Aye,"  said 
Janet,  severely,  "I  ken  weel  it  does  an'  I  think 
nane  th'  mair  o'  the  New  Testament  for 
that." 


Among  the  tenements  that  lay  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  helpful  young  woman  when 
she  first  took  up  mission  work  on  New  York's 
East  Side  was  one  to  clean  out  which  would 
have  called  for  the  best  efforts  of  the  reno- 
vator of  the  Augean  stables.  And  the  fami- 
lies in  this  tenement  were  almost  as  hopeless 
as  the  tenement  itself.  On  one  occasion  she 
felt  distinctly  encouraged,  however,  since  she 
observed  that  the  face  of  one  youngster  was 
actually  clean.  "William,"  said  she,  "your 
face  is  fairly  clean,  but  how  did  you  get  such 
dirty  hands?"  "Washin*  my  face,"  said  Wil- 
liam. 


Little  Charlotte  accompanied  her  mother 
to  the  home  of  an  acquaintance,  where  a 
dinner-dance  was  being  given.  When  the 
dessert  course  was  reached  the  little  girl  was 
brought  down  and  given  a  place  next  to  her 
mother  at  the  table.  The  hostess  was  a 
woman  much  given  to  talking,  and,  in  re- 
lating some  interesting  incidents,  quite  forgot 
to  give  little  Charlotte  anything  to  eat.  After 
some  time  had  elapsed  Charlotte  could  bear  it 
no  longer.  With  the  sobs  rising  in  her  throat, 
she  held  up  her  plate  as  high  as  she  could 
and  said :  ''Does  anybody  want  a  clean 
plate?" 


An  English  officer  who  had  been,  through 
mistake,  reported  "killed  in  action,"  on  his 
return  from  the  front  went  to  his  bank  to 
cash  one  of  his  checks.  The  clerk  at  the 
counter,  instead  of  asking  the  welcome  ques- 
tion, "How  will  you  take  it?"  looked  doubt- 
ful and  puzzled,  stared  at  the  soldier,  and 
finally  hurried  away  to  seek  advice  elsewhere. 
He  presently  returned  with  the  news  that  the 
check  could  not  be  cashed.  "But  you  know 
me,  and  that  is  my  signature!"  exclaimed  the 
astonished   officer.     "M — yes,"   said   the   clerk, 


hesitatingly  ;  "but  the  fact  is,  sir,  that  you're 
— you're  dead,  you  see,  and  I'm  told  we  shall 
require  you  to  give  proof  to  the  contrary  be- 
fore we  can  pay  the  money." 


Twice  as  the  horse-bus  in  an  Irish  city 
slowly  wended  its  way  up  the  steep  hill  the 
door  at  the  rear  opened  and  slammed.  At 
first  those  inside  paid  little  heed,  but  the 
third  time  they  demanded  to  know  why  they 
should  be  disturbed  in  this  fashion.  "Whist !" 
cautioned  the  driver.  "Don't  spake  so  loud. 
He'll  overhear  us."  "Who  ?"  "The  hoss. 
Spake  low.  Sure  Oi'm  decavin'  the  crayture. 
Every  toime  he  hears  th'  door  close  he  thinks 
wan  o'  yez  is  getting  down  to  walk  up  th'  hill, 
an'  that  sort  o'  raises  his  sperrits." 


An  English  prisoner  had  for  the  tenth  time 
been  convicted  for  theft  and  to  avoid  punish- 
ment for  his  last  offense  had  promised  to  en- 
list. The  judge  was  greatly  perplexed  as  to 
what  degree  of  leniency  he  should  deal  out. 
Addressing  the  counsel,  he  remarked:  "It  is 
difficult  to  see  what  use  such  a  man  as  your 
client  would  be  in  the  army."  Counsel  for 
the  defense,  seeing  that  the  judge  was  in  ex- 
cellent humor,  decided  a  bit  of  facetiousness 
might  accomplished  what  a  tearful  plea  would 
not,  replied,  "Well,  my  lord,  he  might  be  use- 
fully employed  in  stealing  a  march  on  the 
enemy." 

Years  ago,  when  telephones  were  still  a 
novelty,  a  farmer  came  to  town  one  day  and 
called  on  a  lawyer  friend  of  his  whom  he 
supplied  with  butter,  and  who  had  had  a  tele- 
phone recently  put  in  his  office.  "Need  any 
butter  this  morning?"  asked  the  farmer. 
"Well,  I  don't  know,"  answered  the  lawyer. 
"Wait  a  minute.  I'll  ask  my  wife  about  it." 
After  speaking  through  the  'phone  he  went 
on  :  "No  ;  my  wife  says  no."  The  farmer's 
face  was  a  study  for  a  moment.  Then  he 
broke  out  with :  "Look-a-here,  I  may  be  a 
hayseed,  but  1  aint  such  a  big  fool  as  to  be- 
lieve that  vour  wife  is  in  that  there  box!" 


Charles  M.  Schwab,  congratulated  in  Pitts- 
burg on  a  large  war  order  contract  which  he 
had  just  received  from  one  of  the  warring 
nations,  said:  "Some  people  call  it  luck,  but 
they  are  mistaken.  Whatever  success  I  have 
is  due  to  hard  work  and  not  to  luck.  I  re- 
member a  New  York  business  man  who 
crossed  the  ocean  with  me  one  winter  when 
the  whole  country  was  suffering  from  hard 
times.  'And  you,  Mr.  Schwab,'  the  New 
Yorker  said,  'are,  like  the  rest  of  us,  I  sup- 
pose, hoping  for  better  things?'  'No,  my 
friend,'  I  replied.  'No,  I  am  not  hoping  for 
better  things.  I've  got  my  sleeves  rolled  up 
and  I'm   working  for  them.'  " 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Careless. 
I  surely  am  a  careless  guy, 

A  careless  guy  is  right. 
Somewhere  about  this  village! 
Have   lost  my   appetite. 
— Eddie  Guest,  in  Detroit  Free  Pres 


I  know  another  careless  guy; 

I  lent  him  ten,   and  he 
Now  passes  me  unnoticed  by — 

He's  lost   his  memory. 
— IV.  Kee  Maxwell,  in  Peoria  Journal. 


To  the  Ballets  Russes. 
Bless   you,    Lydia   Lopokova! 

Bless   you    also,    Sophie    Pflanz ! 
Bless  you,    Madame    Sokolova, 
Ditto,  Madame  Niemtschinova, 

Daughters  of  the  dance! 

Thank  you,    Stanislaus   Idzikowski ! 

Thank  you,  Leonide  Massine! 
Thank  you,    too,    Monsieur  Tschaoussowsky, 
Also    Mieczylas    Pianowski, 

And  Michel  Fokine! 
Thank  you,  Mademoiselle  Kostecki! 
Thank  you,  Mademoiselle  Kawecki ! 
Thank  you,   Madames  Wasilewska 
And  Zalewska  and  Pajewska! 

Though  but  little  of  romance 

Overwhelms  me  as  ye  dance, 

Yet  my  rhythmic  passion  stirs 

At  your  metric  monickers. 

— New  York  Tribune. 


The  Model  Husband. 
She  was  a  singer  of  songs  and    sich. 
With   a  voice  attuned   to  concert   pitch. 

She'd  sing  almost  any  time  or  where, 
With    fol-de-rols  and   an  agonized  air; 

The  words  I    never  could   understand, 

But  I  thought  her  the  best  girl  in  the  land. 

I    married    her.      And    she    still    kept    up 
Singing  even  when  she  should   sup. 

She  kept  up  her  singing  and  she  kept  up  neighbors. 
And  I  never  begged  her  to  cease  such  labors. 

She'd  trill  and  tra-la  and  raise  the  dickens, 
She'd  get  up  to  practice  with  the  chickens. 

But  I   never  raged  and  I  never  complained. 
And    I    always   perfectly    calm    remained. 

And  I   never  yet  have  sought  relief — 
She  was  a  singer,  and   I    was  deaf. 

— New  York  Tribune. 
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Judge  and  Argonaut 8.25 

Leslie's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 8.25 

Life  and  Argonaut 8.00 

Lippincott's  Magazine  and  Argonaut. .. .    5.25 

Littell's  Living  Age  and  Argonaut 9.10 

Mexican  Herald  and  Argonaut... 9.20 

Munsey's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 4.95 

Nation  and  Argonaut 6.75 

Nineteenth   Century  and  Argonaut 7.40 

North  American  Review  and  Argonaut . .    7.05 

Outlook  and  Argonaut 6.25 

Outing  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Overland  Monthly  and  Argonaut 4.65 

Political    Science    Quarterly    and    Argo- 
naut     6.00 

Puck  and  Argonaut 8.00 

Review  of  Reviews  and  Argonaut 5.50 

Scribner's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Smart  Set  and  Argonaut 5.75 

St.  Nicholas  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Sunset  and  Argonaut 5.00 

Theatre  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.30 

Thrice-a-W eek  New  York  World  (Dem- 
ocratic) and  Argonaut 4.30 

Weekly  New  York  Tribune  Farv.cr 

Argonaut 

Woman's  Home  Companion  and  A. 
Youth's  Companion   and  Argonau 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of  the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

Mr.  and  Mr=.  Phillip  Wooster  announce  the 
engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Oroville  \Voo=- 
ler,  to  Mr.  Walter  L.  Richard  of  New  York. 
Miss  Wooster  is  a  niece  of  Mrs.  August  Spreckels, 
who  will  go  to  New  York  for  the  wedding,  which 
will   take   place   in    April. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waller  S.  Martin  gave  a  lunch- 
eon on  Sunday  last  at  the  Burlingame  Country 
Club.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Mme.  Melba. 
The  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Arm- 
strong, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eu- 
gene Murphy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Kohl.  Mr. 
Richard  Tobin,  Mr.  Ralph  Sanger,  and  Mr. 
George   Pope. 

Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker  was  hostess  at  a  dinner- 
dance  on  Monday  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in 
honor  of  her  debutante  daughter.  Miss  Marian 
Bilker. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  gave  a  dinner  on  Friday 
cvening.  Her  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Knight,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Folger,  Mrs. 
Alexander  Garceau,   and  Dr.   Harry-   TevJs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Button  gave  a 
dinner-dance  on  Saturday  evening  at  the  Bur- 
lingame Country  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  gave  a 
dinner  recently  at  Their  home  in  Burlingame, 
when  they  entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  S. 
Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  C.  .Tackling,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Frank  Judge. 

Mrs.  Orville  C.  Pratt,  Jr.,  gave  a  bridge-tea  on 
Wednesday  at  her  home  on  California  Street 
The  affair  was  given  in  honor  of  her  mother, 
Mr;.    Russell    1.    Wilson. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  was  hostess  at  a  dinner  on 
Friday  evening  at  her  home  on  Broadway.  \\  ith 
her  guests  she  afterwards  attended  the  benefit  con- 
cert and  dansant  given  at  the  Hotel  St  Francis 
in  aid  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  blinded  in 
battle. 

Miss  Marian  Baker  was  hostess  recently  at  a 
luncheon  which  she  gave  in  honor  of  Miss  Dorothy 
Baker  and  her  bridesmaids. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mayo  Xewhall,  Jr.,  will 
entertain  at  an  informal  dinner  on  Monday 
evening  and  afterward  with  their  guests  will  at- 
tend the  performance  at  the  Cort  Theatre  given 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Recreation  Club  for  Girls 
Who  Work.  The  party  will  include  Miss  Leslie 
Miller,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Black,  Mr.  Frederick 
Van   Sicklen,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Tillmann. 

Mrs.  Clara  Darling  gave  a  luncheon  on  Monday 
last  at  the  Francisca  Club  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Thomas,  Bishop.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs. 
James  Otis,  Mrs.  Dutard,  Mrs.  James  Bishop, 
and  Mrs.  O.  P.  Evans. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eliot  Rogers  gave  a  luncheon 
on  Wednesday  at  the  Montecito  Country  Club. 
The  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Sprague,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Henry  Poole, 
and   Mr.  and  Mrs.    Felton  Elkins. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan  gave  a  dinner 
on  Friday  evening,  when  they  entertained  Mr. 
snd  Mrs.  Frank  Remington,  Mrs.  Hannah  Neal 
Hobart,   and    Mr.    Francis   Mc Comas. 

Mr.  Richard  M.  Tobin  was  host  at  a  dinner 
en  Saturday  evening  at  his  home  in  San  Mateo. 
The  affair  was  given  in  honor  of  Mme.   Melba. 

Miss  Genevieve  Botbin  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon on  Thursdav  last  at  the  Town  and  Country 
Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden  gave  a 
dinner  on  Friday  evening  at  the  Hotel  St.  Fran- 
cis. Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace 
D.  Pillsbury,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Thorne,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Drum,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham  Mc- 
Mullin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  A.  Curran,  Mr. 
Thomas  Baxter,  and   Mr.   George  de  Long. 

Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
on  Thursday  at  her  home  on  Broadway.  The 
affair  was  in  honor  of  Mrs.    Tames  Parker. 

Mrs.  Edward  Barron  gave  a  dinner  within  the 
week  at  the  Bellevue  Hotel,  when  she  enter- 
tained Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  -  Girvin,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gayle  Anderton,  Miss  Mauricia  Mintzcr, 
Miss  Evelyn  Earron.  Mr.  Edward  Eyre,  Jr.,  and 
Mr.    Lucia    Mjntzer. 

Mrs.  William  lluward  gave  a  luncheon  on 
Monday  at  the  Francisca  Club.  The  affair  was 
in  honor  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Frederick  S. 
Whitwell. 

Miss  Mauricia  Mintzer  was  hostess  at  a  lunch 
eon  recently  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  in 
honor   of    Miss    Dorothy    Eaker. 

Mr.  aud  Mrs.  H.  G.  Hellman  entertained  a 
group  of  the  younger  set  at  a  supper-dance  on 
Wednesday    evening   at    the    Palace    Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Lawson  entertained  at  din- 
ner on  Friday  evening.  Among  those  present 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker, 
Mr.     and     Mrs.     Benjamin    Dibblee,    and     Mr.     and 


Mrs.  Gerald  L.  Rathbone.  With  their  guests  they 
afterward  occupied  a  box  at  the  concert  given  at 
the  Hotel   St.   Francis  in  aid  of  blind  soldiers. 

Miss  Sophie  Beylard  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
on  Wednesday  last  at  the  Town  and  Country 
Club. 

Mrs.  Frank  M.  Bennett  gave  a  the  dansant  on 
Thursday  afternoon  at  her  home  at  Mare  Island. 

Captain  William  Small  and  Mrs.  Small  gave  a 
supper  party  after  the  Wednesday  evening  hop 
at   their  home  at  Mare  Island. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  aud  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  Roy  Pike  left  on  Thursday  for  New  York, 
where  she  will  be  the  guest  of  her  sister-in-law, 
Mrs.  George  Barr  Baker  at  her  apartment  on 
Park  Avenue. 

Mrs.  James  Parker  arrived  recently  from  the 
East  and  will  spend  the  next  two  months  with 
ber  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Potter  Lang- 
borne,   at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs-  Frederick  S.  Whitwell  has  arrived  from 
Boston  to  make  a  stay  of  several  weeks  with 
relatives  in   Burlingame, 

Mrs.  Tames  Keeney  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Helen  Keeney,  are  visiting  Mrs.  Keeney's  sister, 
Mrs.  George  Harding,  at  her  borne  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Poett  have  returned  from 
New  York,  where  they  have  been  for  the  past 
six    weeks. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Rutherford,  who  has  been  visit- 
ing her  parents  in  the  East,  is  expected  to  return 
shortly  and  will  go  to  the  Rutherford  ranch  at 
Pleyto,  where  she  will  remain  for  the  next  few 
months. 

Mme.  Melba  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
Frederick  Kohl  at  their  home  in  Easton. 

Miss  Frances  Jolliffe,  who  has  been  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  for  the  past  few  months,  is  ex- 
pected to  return  to  San  Francisco  within  a  fort- 
uight 

Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker  and  her  daughters,  Miss 
Marian  Crocker  and  Miss  Kate  Crocker,  will  re- 
turn to  San  Francisco  on  Monday  next,  after  an 
absence    of    several   months   in   New   Y  ork. 

Mrs.  Louis  Parrott  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Francis  McComas,  expect  to  leave  shortly  for  the 
Orient.  They  plan  to  be  away  for  about  three 
months. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Tubbs  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Emilie  Tubbs,  are  guests  of  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Brodie  at  her  home  in    Santa   Barbara. 

Among  those  spending  the  week-end  at  the 
Hotel  Del  Monte  were  Mrs.  Parker  Whitney  and 
Mrs.   Beryl  Chadwick. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  King  Macomber,  who  left  for 
the  East  several  weeks  ago,  are  at  Palm  Beach. 

Mrs.  \V.  H.  Avery,  who  has  been  in  New  York 
and  Washington  for  the  past  few  months,  returned 
recently  to  San  Francisco,  and  is  again  at  her 
apartments  in  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  Mrs.  Avery  is 
receiving  the  condolence  of  her  friends  over  the 
loss  of  her  mother,  who  died  during  her  absence 
in  the  East 

Dr.  John  Grier  Hibben  and  Mrs.  Hibben  have 
gone  to  Los  Angeles  after  a  short  stay  in  Santa 
Barbara,  where  they  will  remain  for  about  a 
week  before  leaving  for  their  home  in  the  East 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clark  and  her  brother,  Mr. 
Richard  M.  Tobin,  have  returned  from  Santa  Bar- 
bara,  where  they  went  for  the  week-end. 

Mr.  John  Parrott,  Jr.,  who  has  been  suffering 
for  many  weeks  from  a  very  severe  attack  of 
double  pneumonia,  is  much  improved  in  health 
and  will  leave  the  Red  Cross  Hospital  shortly  to 
return    to    his    home    in    San    Mateo. 

Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Fred  Hussey  have  come  from 
their  borne  in  New  York  to  spend  the  summer 
months  in  San  Mateo,  where  they  have  taken  a 
cottage. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  W.  Harris  have  re- 
turned from  a  week-end  spent  in  the  Yosemile 
Yslley. 

Miss  Margaret  Nichols,  who  left  for  New  York 
with  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  and  Miss  Helen 
Crocker  a  short  time  ago,  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco,  having  been  recalled  by  the  illness  of 
ber  father,    Bishop  William  Ford  Nichols. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  Miller,  Miss  Katherine 
Donohoe,  Miss  Mary  Donohoe,  Mr.  Harry  Evans, 
Mr.  Austin  Tubbs,  and  Mr.  Philip  Westcott  were 
iimong  those  who  spent  the  week-end  at  Truckee. 
Miss  Marion  Wiison  has  returned  from  Dresden, 
where  she  has  been  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Ramon 
Wilson,  for  the  past  five  years. 


Aalsmeer,  Holland,  is  noted  for  its  straw- 
berries and  the  clipped  box-tree.  This  local 
industry,  which  has  been  brought  to  a  per- 
fection unknown  elsewhere,  has  been  carried 
on  for  at  least  two  hundred  years,  as  the 
village  records  show.  The  nurseries  are  most 
curious  and  interesting.  In  the  rich,  peaty 
soil  box-trees  grow  in   every  size   and  shape. 
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WHY  ARISTOCRATICA? 

Because  this  pack  is  the  BEST  in  the 

chocolate  world  —  made   of    the    finest 

and   most  costly  ingredients  which  can 

be   procured,  by   master  candymakers, 

in  ideal  surroundings. 

In  all,  22  varieties  to  choose  from  —  80c  a  pound. 

We   use  Maillard's  unexcelled  chocolate,  by  spe- 
cial   arrangement  —  Maillard  of  Fifth 
Ave.,    New  York. 

PIG  &  WHISTLE 

SAN  FRANCISCO         OAKLAND         LOS  ANGELES         PASADENA 

130  Post  St,  S.  F.  also  35  Powell  St.,  S.  F. 


The  Early-Day  Oil  Boom. 

Prior  to  the  time  when  Edwin  L.  Drake  in- 
troduced petroleum  to  the  world,  the  only  oil 
used  for  lighting  purposes  was  whale  oil. 
When  he  began  drilling  his  difficulties  com- 
menced. He  could  not  get  arrybody  to  work 
for  him  on  what  was  regarded  as  a  crazy 
project.  One  helper  after  another  deserted 
him,  and  he  was  finally  obliged  to  resort  to 
subterfuge  and  say  that  he  was  drilling  for 
salt.  On  August  28,  1859,  his  drill  had  pene- 
trated to  the  depth  of  sixty-nine  feet,  when 
he  struck  oil.  It  rose  immediately  to  within 
ten  feet  of  the  surface.  Curiously  enough, 
the  drill  had  been  driven  into  one  of  the  pre- 
historic oil  pits,  believed  to  have  been  dug 
ages  ago  by  ancestors  of  the  Seneca  Indians. 
This  belief  is  based  on  various  discoveries. 
A  gnarled  and  knotted  oak  tree,  whose  age 
was  determined  by  its  concentric  rings  to  be 
at  least  200  j-ears,  was  found.  It  grew  in 
soil  forty  feet  thick,  which  must,  experts  say, 
have  taken  centuries  to  accumulate  and  cover 
the  mouth  of  the  pit.  Investigators,  on  ex- 
cavating, found  petrified  timbers  in  which 
notches  had  been  cut  with  stone  implements.  ■ 
Antiquarians  said  that  this  was  probably  the 
work  of  the  mound  builders.  The  pits  were 
invariably  near  seepages  of  petroleum. 

The  news  of  Drake's  discovery  set  English 
authorities  at  work.  An  interesting  record 
was  found — a  letter  written  in  1627  by  a 
French  missionary  who  visited  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  wilderness,  and  in  that  year 
found  the  Indians  collecting  oil  from  the  sur- 
face of  water  in  pits.  They  soaked  it  up 
with  the  wool  of  a  sheep's  pelt  and  squeezed 
it  out  into  stone  vessels.  It  was  used  to  cure 
skin  diseases  and  rheumatism.  Taken  in- 
wardly it  was  supposed  to  kill  a  serpent  that 
was  in  the  intestines  and  caused  abdominal 
pains. 

Drake  knew  nothing  of  all  this.  He  had 
accomplished  what  he  set  out  to  do.  His 
well,  or  oil  spring,  as  it  was  called,  produced 
ten  barrels  of  oil  a  day  at  first,  and  then 
gradually  ran  up  to  forty-.  The  news  soon 
spread,  and  then  began  the  rush  into  the  oil 
regions,  and  excitement  similar  to  that  which 
followed  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California. 
The  inconveniences  and  hardships  in  reach- 
ing the  oil  region  were  inconsequential  com- 
pared with  the  experience  of  the  Argonauts 
of  '49,  or  the  goldseekers  who  braved  the 
rigors  of  Alaska,  While  there  were  no  rail- 
ways and  few  good  wagon  roads,  there  was 
little  trouble  nevertheless  in  getting  to  the 
field. 

Town  afier  town  sprang  into  existence. 
The  development  of  the  industry  created  Oil 
City  and  Titusville.  They  have  survived  and 
thriven,  but  other  towns  have  disappeared  ut- 
terly. Petroleum  Centre  (seven  miles  from 
Oil  City)  came  into  existence  in  1861.  It 
was  a  bustling,  wide-awake  town,  with  scores 
of  fine  buildings,  and  it  attained  importance 
as  the  central  point  of  distribution  in  the 
Pennsylvania  field.  There  were  five  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  community  was  law-abiding 
and  peaceful,  unlike  the  mining  camps  of  the 
gold  days.  Petroleum  Centre  lasted  until 
1873.  Xow  there  is  not  as  much  as  a  brick  or 
stone  to  mark  the  spot.  Egbert  Farm,  Pio- 
neer, Columbia  Farm — once  prosperous  oil 
towns — are  only  in  memory. 


Associated  Charities. 
Philanthropic  women  will  canvass  San 
Francisco  next  Monday  for  one  dollar  sub- 
scriptions to  the  funds  of  the  Associated 
Charities.  An  additional  sum  of  at  least 
$100,000  is  required  to  enable  the  association 
to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it,  and  espe- 
cially the  needs  caused  by  unemployment. 


The  largest  city  in  this  country  not  situated 
on  a  navigable  body  of  water  is  Indianapolis. 


Of  all  the  so-called  "dead  cities"  of  the 
Zuider  Zee,  Enkhuizen  has  most  completely 
lost  her  former  prosperity.  One  who  wanders 
about  her  silent  and  empty"  streets  can  impos- 
sibly realize  that  this  shrunken  and  depopu- 
lated city  was  once  one  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  important  in  Holland.  Enkhuizen  dates 
from  the  ninth  century  or  even  earlier ;  in  the 
zenith  of  its  greatness,  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, it  possessed  forty  thousand  inhabitants; 
and  a  fishing  fleet  of  four  hundred  boats  en- 
gaged in  the  herring  trade.  Enkhuizen  sailors 
were  well  known  for  their  courage  and  sea- 
faring ability.  But  less  than  a  hundred 
years  later  the  harbor  of  Enkhuizen  was  silt- 
ing up,  and  her  commerce  had  already  de- 
clined. Since  then  whole  streets  have  been 
pulled  down,  as  the  population  diminished, 
for  only  a  few  thousand  inhabitants  remain. 
But  the  ancient  gate,  the  "Dromedaris"  that 
guards  its  now  empty  harbor  still  stands,  a 
monument  of  the  past  greatness  of  Enkhuizen. 
The  noble  Wester  Kerk  is  built  of  the  deep- 
red,  narrow  bricks  often  used  in  Netherlands 
architecture.  In  its  choir  are  some  sixteenth- 
century  wood  carvings.  Its  unlovely  wooden 
belfry  is  detached,  but  connected  with  the 
church  by  a  minute  but  attractive  old  house. 
The  small,  old,  red-tiled  houses,  each  with  a 
different  facade,  form  an  irregular  line  that 
is  singularly  charming.  The  streets  of  the 
little  town  are  very  quiet  and  empty,  their 
stillness  is  almost  unbroken,  except  by  some 
beautiful  chimes. 


MISS  HARTRIDGE'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Beautiful  country  place.    Residence  modern  in 
every  respect.     Large  Recitation  Hall,  distinct 
from  Residence.     Polly    equipped    gymnasium. 
Outdoor  sports  under  Physical  Director.    Advan- 
tages of  Xew  York  City  available  for  older  girls. 
College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses.    Certi- 
ficate admits  to  Smith,  Vassar,  and  Wellesley. 
E>rELYX  B.  Haktridge,  A.B..  Principal. 
Oatwood,  PLAIXFIZX.D,  New  Jersey, 
(50  minutes  from  New  York. : 


[ote] 

"fesAtpjelfs 

An  absolutely 
fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
high  standards. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
Ran  Franciscans. 

VERNON  GOODWIN 

Vice-Prts.  2nd  Managing  Director 


ELITE 

PORTRAIT   STUDIO 


LATEST  STYLES 

SMART  POSES 

POPULAR  PRICES 


We  solicit  a  visit  from  Argonaut  readers 


207  POWELL  STREET 

Phone  Douglas  2310 
Same  building  as  Argonaut  office 


Typical  of  California 

Palace  Hotel 

Since  1875 

The  Historic  Hotel  of  San  Francisco 

NEW  MANAGEMENT  NEW  POUCY 

European  Plan  Only 

Rates  from  $2  per  day  upward 

FAIRMONT  HOTEL 

The  Most  Superbly  Situated  Hotel 
in  the  World 

Under  Suae  Management 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

announces  the 

CLUB  ROOM  SPECIAL 

A  BUSY  MAN'S  LUNCHEON 

Beginning 
JANUARY  10th,  1916 

SO  CENTS 

Service  from  11:30  to  2:00 


Hotel  Oakland 

Oakland,  California 

Overlooking  Lake  Merritt  and  the  Mountains 

A  pleasing  focus  of   social  amenities  and 
public  all  airs. 

European  Plan :   From  $  1 .50  a  day  up 
American  Plan :  From  $3.50  a  day  up 

Extraordinarily  low  rates  to  permanent  guests. 

CARL  SWORD,  Manager. 
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THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 


Judgment  of  the  superior  court  in  favor  of 
the  corporation  in  the  case  of  John  Genty 
and  other  bondholders  of  the  Ocean  Shore 
Railway  Company  has  been  affirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  action  was  brought  to 
have  declared  void  the  reorganization  of  the 
Ocean  Shore  Railway  Company  into  the 
Ocean  Shore  Railroad  Company,  and  the  con- 
sequent placing  of  a  new  bond  issue  for 
$700,000.  

Bode  K.  Smith,  assistant  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Western  Pacific,  has  been  given 
entire  charge  of  the  passenger  service  of  the 
railroad.  Smith  will  take  over  the  duties  of 
the  late  E.  L.  Lomax,  passenger  traffic  man- 
ager, without  a  change  of  title.  The  exten- 
sion of  Smith's  authority  was  agreed  upon  by 
Charles  M.  Leavy,  general  manager,  and  the 
receivers,  Frank  G.  Drum  and  Warren  01- 
ney,  Jr.  

The  six-story  building-  on  Market  Street, 
known  as  the  Claus  Spreckels  annex,  is  to  be 
torn  down  and  an  eight-story  building  erected 
hi  its  place.  It  was  intended  to  raise  the 
floors  and  make  the  annex  a  part  of  the 
Claus  Spreckels  building,  but  in  stripping  the 
annex  it  was  found  that  the  steel  columns 
running  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  floors 
were  insufficiently  strong  and  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  demolish  and  rebuild  the  west 
wall.  The  archiiects  therefore  recommended 
that  the  whole  building  be  taken  down  and  a 
new  wing  constructed.  As  the  ground  floor 
is  under  lease  the  building  will  be  razed  only 
to  the  second  floor  and  roofed  over  until  the 
expiration  of  the  lease. 

Imports  to  the  total  value  of  $13,600,000 
were  received  at  this  port  during  January, 
according  to  returns  made  to  the  collector  of 
customs  by  the  auditing  department.  The 
nearest  approach  to  these  figures  m  the  his- 
tory of  the  San  Francisco  custom-house  was 
in  July  of  last  year,  when  the  imports 
reached  $S,600,000.  During  January  19,372,112 
pounds  of  Australian  wool  was  landed  here, 
nearly  all  of  which  was  transshipped  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  by  rail.  The  value  of  this 
wool  was  $5,487.7/1.  As  wool,  coffee,  and 
silk  are  on  the  free  list,  the  record  importa- 
tions for  the  month  resulted  in  no  increase 
in   customs  receipts. 


In  a  sweeping  decision  upholding  the 
United  Railroads  in  its  controversy  with  the 
city  over  the  use  of  the  outer  tracks  in  lower 
Market  Street,  the  State  Supreme  Court  on 
Wednesday  reversed  the  decision  of  Superior 
Judge  Crothers  and  issued  a  writ  of  mandate 
directing  him  to  cite  James  Rolph,  Jr.,  and 
the  members  of  the  board  of  works  to  show 
cause  why  they  should  not  be  punished  for 
contempt  for  their  disregard  of  the  Sturte- 
vant  injunction.  Despite  the  city's  contention 
that  the  Sturtevant  injunction  restraining  the 
city  from  running  its  C  and  D  line  cars  over 
lower  Market  Street  is  mandatory  and  can  be 
stayed  by  an  appeal,  the  high  court  rules 
that  the  restraining  order  is  prohibitory. 
"This  decision  means  that  the  municipal  C 
and  D  line  cars  must  be  stopped  at  once 
from  running  over  the  outer  tracks  of  lower 
Market  Street,"  said  Attorney  William  Can- 
non for  the  United  Railroads. 


Miss  Frances  S.  Howard  has  been  adjudged 
incompetent  by  Judge  George  Buck  of  Red- 
wood City,  upon  the  request  of  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Anna  Howard  of  Boston,  who  was  ap- 
pointed personal  guardian.  The  Mercantile 
Trust  Company  of  San  Francisco  was  ap- 
pointed guardian  of  the  estate,  which  is 
valued    at   $200,000. 


A  detailed  report  showing  cash  received 
from  all  parts  of  California  during  January 
for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  in  Belgium  and 
northern  France  was  made  public  recently  by 
Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker,  treasurer  of  the 
California  committee.  Commission  for  Relief 
in  Belgium.  It  shows  total  cash  receipts  of 
$21,071.36.  A  report  issued  previously 
showed  receipts  of  clothing  to  the  value  of 
£21,000,  making  total  gifts  for  the  month  of 
$42,071.36.  

It  has  been  decided  by  the  finance  commit- 
tee of  the  board  of  supervisors  to  cancel  the 
insurance  policy  with  the  state  industrial  ac- 
cident commission  on  the  Hetch  Hetchy  la- 
borers. In  the  building  of  the  diversion  tun- 
nel and  the  use  of  large  amounts  of  blasting 
powder  the  rate  of  insurance  on  the  men 
amounts  to  an  average  of  $24,000  a  year. 


The  Carnegie  Brick  and  Pottery  Company 
plant,  located  in  Corral  Hollow,  valued  at 
$1,500,000  and  one  of  the  assets  of  the  de- 


OLD    HOUSES    MODERNIZED 

There  is  no  old  house  that  can  not  be  made 
comfortable  and  beautiful.  Full  charge  of  struc- 
tural remodeling,  decorating  and  refurnishing  to 
be  taken  for  10  per  cent  of  cost.  This  amount 
will  be  saved  on  economy  of  management. 
HARRY  FRANCIS  DAVIS 
519  California  St.     Room  20U.     Phone  Douglas  2956 


funct  California  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 
Company,  was  sold  in  Stockton  at  public  auc- 
tion for  $35,000.  U.  W.  Brown,  trustee  for 
bondholders  representing  $250,000,  conducted 
the  sale.  George  H.  Chambers,  bidding  for 
Peter  McG.  McBean,  president  of  the  Glad- 
ding-McBean  Company  of  San  Francisco,  was 
the  purchaser.  The  property  consists  of 
seventy-five  acres,  including  a  brick  planL, 
sewer-pipe  plant,  terra  cotta  works,  with  all 
kilns  and  appurtenances,  a  number  of  cot- 
tages,  two   hotels,   and   two   former   townsites. 

The  state  banking  department  has  an- 
nounced that  $119,293.93  has  accumulated  in 
the  last  twenty  years  in  unclaimed  deposits 
in  California  state  and  national  banks.  Un- 
der the  law  the  money  will  revert  to  the  state. 
The  accounts  range  from  one  cent  to  $12,- 
252.52,  held  by  the  Savings  Union  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  ot  this  city  for  William  An- 
derson, of  Alleghany,   California. 


The  sales  of  San  Francisco  real  estate  dur- 
ing the  month  of  January  numbered  513  and 
totaled  $3,276,762.  This  is  an  increase  of 
sixty  per  cent  over  the  sales  of  January, 
1915,  when  the  total  sales  recorded  amounted 
to  $2,006,602,  and  is  an  increase  of  eight  per 
cent  over  the  business  done  in  December  of 
last  year.  

The  Exposition  Company  has  granted  the 
use  of  the  Exposition  grounds  for  Sunday, 
February  20th,  to  the  committee  which  is 
arranging  to  hold  a  "One- Year-After"  celebra- 
tion there  on  that  day.  The  proceeds  are  to 
go  toward  the  rebuilding  of  the  Column  of 
Progress,  which  will  be  made  a  permanent 
gift  to   the   city  of  San   Francisco. 


A  voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy  has  been 
tiied  by  the  Luther  Burbank  Corporation,  with 
liabilities  of  $73,372  and  assets  $108,559. 
The  petition  states  that  although  there  is  a 
preponderance  of  assets,  they  are  mostly  in- 
tangible and  can  not  readily  be  converted 
into  money.  Among  them  is  $24,000  worth 
of  real  estate,  $41,383  of  seeds,  bulbs,  and 
plants,  and  $70  cash.  Among  the  liabilities 
are  two  promissory  notes  given  to  the  Sea- 
board National  Bank  for  $32,000,  $9380  owed 
to  Luther  Burbank,  and  $1400  salary  due  to 
employees.  

The  supervisors'  building  committee  has  de- 
cided that  no  allotment  of  rooms  in  the  new 
City  Hall  should  be  made  to  the  Hastings 
Law  College,  as  all  the  space  in  the  new 
building  would  be  needed  by  city  officials 
and   departments. 


The  last  of  the  $18,000,000  state  highway 
bond  issue,  amounting  to  $1,500,000,  and  the 
last  of  the  $1,000,000  San  Francisco  state 
building  bond  issue,  $800,000,  have  been  sold 
by  State  Treasurer  Friend  W.  Richardson  to 
E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons  and  the  First  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank  of  Chicago.  There  were 
no  other  bidders.  The  total  amount  of  bonds 
purchased  was  $2,300,000  at  par  and  accrued 
interest.  The  highway  commission  now  has 
at  its  disposal  $1,500,000,  to  be  paid  in  three 
installments  of  $500,000  each,  several  months 
apart,  to  construct  connection  links  in  the 
main  trunk  lines.  The  commission  has  a 
little  over  $2,000,000  derived  from  bonds  sold 
to  counties  still  available.  The  two  sums  will 
keep  it  in  operation  for  over  a  year  more. 
The  sale  of  the  balance  of  the  San  Francisco 
state  building  bonds,  amounting  to  $800,000, 
leaves  the  state  in  a  position  to  proceed  im- 
mediately with  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ing here.  

Robert  Douglas  Fry,  Jr.,  has  filed  suit  in 
the  superior  court  against  his  father,  Robert 
Douglas  Fry,  as  executor  of  the  estate  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Sarah  Fry,  the  plaintiff's  grand- 
mother, to  quiet  title  ot  property  valued  at 
$250,000.  Mrs.  Fry  deeded  the  property  to  her 
grandson,  which  was  listed  as  a  part  of  her 
estate,  and  that  he  may  take  advantage  of  an 
offer  to  sell  it,  he  seeks  title  without  waiting 
for  the  probate  proceedings. 


Certain  immigration  officials,  several  of- 
ficers of  the  steamship  Mongolia,  and  fif- 
teen Chinese  have  been  indicted  by  the  Fed- 
eral grand  jury,  following  investigation  of 
Chinese  smuggling  conspiracies  here.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Chinese,  the  following  persons 
were  indicted :  William  F.  Boyce,  assistant 
immigration  commissioner;  Joseph  Strand, 
inspector;  Frank  Hayes,  inspector;  W.  C. 
Glendenniug,  deputy  commissioner;  L.  J. 
Smith,  inspector;  David  Graham,  watchman; 
and  the  fol'owing  steamer  Mongolia  officers — 
M.  H.  Hunt,  purser ;  Robert  Paul,  chief  en- 
gineer; W.  S.  Scott,  first  assistant  engineer; 
J.  J.  Richards,  chief  steward  ;  Joseph  Wolfe, 
steerage  steward ;  M.  D.  Gerraty,  ship's 
watchman.  

Included  in  thirty- four  indictments  voted 
by  the  Federal  grand  jury  in  the  government's 
investigations  of  alleged  neutrality  violations, 
at  the  request  of  John  W.  Preston,  United 
States  district  attorney,  are :  Franz  Bopp, 
imperial    consul    of    Germany ;    Baron    E.    H. 


von  Shack,  German  vice-consul ;  Henry  Kauf- 
mann,  chancellor  of  the  German  consulate ; 
Maurice  Hall,  consul-general  of  Turkey ; 
Robert  Capelle,  local  agent  of  the  North 
German  Lloyd  Steamship  Company;  John  and 
Julius  Rothschild,  wholesale  grocers ;  George 
and  James  Flood,  shipowners;  J.  E.  Bien,  at- 
torney ;  Philip  Thayer,  president  of  the  North- 
ern and  Southern  Steamship  Company ;  John 
G.  Hoyt  and  R.  H.  Swayne  of  the  shipping 
firm  of  Swayne  &  Hoyt ;  Joseph  Bley,  cus- 
toms broker;  C.  D.  Bunker,  customs  broker; 
Frederick  Williams  and  George  Phillips 
(names  believed  to  be  fictitious);  Dr.  Simon 
Reimer,  German  naval  officer  and  alleged 
agent  in  the  loading  of  supply  ships  for  Ger- 
man warships ;  Captain  Frederick  Jebsen, 
owner  of  steamer  Mazatlan.  In  addition  the 
grand  jury  voted  new  bills  against  Baron 
Wilhelm  von  Brincken,  attache  of  the  Ger- 
man consulate;  Charles  C.  Crowley  and  Mrs- 
Margaret  W.  Cornell,  agents  of  Consul  Bopp, 
all  three  of  whom  already  have  been  indicted 
and  arrested  on  charge  of  plotting  to  blow 
up  ammunition  plants  and  destroy  vessels 
carrying  supplies  to  the  allied  nations. 


SUN  TEMPLE  RUINS. 


A  New  and  Mysterious  Type  of  Structure  Left  by 
an  Unknown  People. 


Ruins  of  extraordinary  interest  were  un- 
earthed last  summer  in  Mesa  Verde  Park  by 
Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, and  his  report  calls  attention  to  an 
altogether  new  and  mysterious  type  of  struc- 
ture left  by  an  unknown  people,  presumably 
the  Clift  Dwellers.  Of  this,  however,  there  is 
no  substantial  assurance.  Stones  strewn  on 
the  surface  of  the  great  mound  which  Dr. 
Fewkes  opened  gave  evidence  of  having  been 
worked  artificially,  indicating  the  character  of 
the  masonry  of  some  ancient  building  un- 
doubtedly buried  below.  Cedar  or  pinyon 
trees  of  great  age  grew  upon  the  mound.  In- 
dications pointed  to  a  building  of  large  size. 
The  building  excavated  shows  the  best  ma- 
sonry and  is  the  most  mysterious  ruin  yet  dis- 
covered in  a  region  rich  in  so  many  pre- 
historic remains.  Although  at  first  there  was 
some  doubt  as  to  the  use  of  this  structure,  it 
was  early  recognized  that  it  was  not  erected 
for  habitation,  and  it  is  now  believed  that 
it  was  intended  for  the  performance  of  rites 
and  ceremonies,  the  first  of  its  type  devoted 
to  religious  purposes  yet  recognized  in  the 
Southwest. 

The  ruin  has  the  form  of  the  letter  D. 
The  building  is  in  two  sections,  the  larger  of 
which,  taken  separately,  is  also  D-shaped. 

"Not  a  single  room,"  says  Dr.  Fewkes, 
"either  of  circular  or  rectangular  form,  shows 
any  signs  of  plastering,  but  all  joints  between 
stones,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  are  care- 
fully pointed  with  adobe  and  generally 
chinked  with  stones.  The  impression  of  hu- 
man fingers  and  palms  of  small  hands  of  the 
workmen,  probably  women,  still  show  in  the 
clay  mortar.  The  principle  of  the  arch  was 
unknown,  but  the  corners  were  practically 
perpendicular,  implying  the  use  of  a  plumb 
bob.  The  curved  walls  are  among  the  best 
in  the  ruin." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  is  the 
embellishment  of  the  walls  by  geometrical 
figures  cut  in  their  surfaces — a  rare  form  of 
decoration.  Several  -stones  with  incised 
figures  were  set  in  the  walls.  Generally,  the 
designs  are  geometric,  but  there  are  others, 
including  the  figure  of  a  ladder  leaning 
against  a  wall,  turkey  tracks,  and  the  conven- 
tional sign  for  flowing  water.  The  walls 
were  constructed  of  the  sandstone  of  the 
neighborhood.  Many  stone  hammers  and 
pecking  stones  were  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of 
the  structure  is  a  stone  fossil  set  in  the  outer 
wall  near  the  southwest  corner.  Mr.  F.  H. 
Knowlton,  of  the  United  States  National  Mu- 
seum, has  identified  this  as  the  fossil  leaf  of 
a  palm  tree  of  the  Cretaceous  epoch.  The 
point  is  that  the  rayed  leaf  resembled  the 
sun,  and  the  ancient  races  were  sun- wor- 
shipers. A  natural  object  resembling  the  sun 
would   powerfully  affect  a  primitive  mind. 

"At  all  events,"  says  Dr.  Fewkes,  "they 
have  partially  inclosed  this  emblem  with  walls 
in  such  a  way  as  to  inclose  the  figure  on 
three  sides,  leaving  the  inclosure  open  on  the 
fourth  or  west  side.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  walled  inclosure  was  a  shrine,  and 
the  figure  in  it  may  be  a  key  to  the  purpose 
of  the  building.  The  shape  of  the  figure  on 
the  rock  suggests  a  symbol  of  the  sun,  and 
if  this  suggestion  be  correct,  there  can  hardly 
be  a  doubt  that  solar  rites  were  performed 
about  it." 

There  are  indications  that  the  walls  were 
never  completed,  and  from  the  amount  of 
fallen  stones  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that 
when  it  was  abandoned  they  had  been  carried 
up  in  some  places  at  least  six  feet  above  their 
present  level.  The  top  of  the  wall  had  been 
worn  down  at  any  rate  six  feet  in  the  inter- 
val between  the  time  it  was  abandoned  and 
the  date  of  the  excavation  of  the  mound.  No 
one  can  tell  the  length  of  this  interval  in 
jears.     However,   a  very  old  red  cedar  tree, 
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growing  on  top  of  the  wall,  gives  the  scientist 
a  basis  for  estimation  of  years.  This  tree, 
it  has  been  determined,  was  fully  360  years 
eld,  and  had  grown  from  seed  which  had 
fallen  or  been  carried  into  the  ruins.  "It  is 
not  improbable,"  continues  Dr.  Fewkes,  "that 
this  tree  began  to  grow  on  the  top  of  the  Sun 
Temple  mound  shortly  after  the  year  1540, 
when  Coronado  first  entered  New  Mexico,  but 
how  great  an  interval  elapsed  during  which 
the  walls  fell  to  form  the  mound  in  which  it 
grew  and  how  much  earlier  the  foundations 
of  the  ruined  walls  were  laid  no  one  can  tell. 
A  conservative  guess  of  250  years  is  allow- 
able for  the  interval  between  construction  and 
the  time  the  cedar  began  to  sprout,  thus 
carrying  the  antiquity  of  Sun  Temple  back  to 
about  1300  A.  D. 

"We  can  hardly  believe,"  continues  Dr. 
Fewkes,  "that  one  clan  could  have  been  nu- 
merous enough  to  construct  a  house  so  large 
snd  massive.  Its  walls  are  too  extensive ;  the 
work  of  dressing  the  stones  too  great.  Those 
who  made  it  must  have  belonged  to  several 
clans  fused  together,  and  if  they  united  for 
this  common  work,  they  were  in  a  higher 
state  of  sociological  development  than  a 
loosely  connected  population  of  a  cliff  dwell- 
ing. 

"In  primitive  society  only  one  purpose 
could  have  united  the  several  clans  who  built 
such  a  structure,  and  this  purpose  must  have 
been  a  religious  one.  This  building  was  con- 
structed for  worship,  and  its  size  is  such  that 
we  may  practically  call  it  a  temple." 


"PACIFIC  SERVICE"  REPRESENTS 


4,800 
$125,000,000 


employees  in  all  departments, 
capital     invested     in     gas,     elec- 
tricity,     railroads,      and      water 
plants. 

square     miles     of     territory     in 
which   it  operates, 
stockholders. 

counties   of    the    State    in    which 
it  transacts  business, 
consumers  served  with  gas,  elec- 
tricity,  water,  and  steam, 
people  served  in  30  counties, 
cities     and     towns    in    which     it 
transacts   business, 
annual  wages  paid  employees  in 
1914. 

average    daily    wage    paid     each 
employee  in   1914. 
expended    in    1914   in    California 
for  labor  and  material, 
taxes  paid  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia in  1914. 

horsepower  developed  in  10  elec- 
tric water-power  plants, 
horsepower  developed   in  4  elec- 
tric  steam  plants, 
total  horsepower  developed  in  14 
plants. 

cubic  feet  of  gas  sold  in  1914. 
gas   plants. 

miles     of     wire     used     in     dis- 
tributing electricity, 
miles     of     main     used     in     dis- 
tributing gas. 

miles  of  mains  and  ditches  used 
in  distributing  water, 
miles  of  track  of  street  railways 
operated  and  supplied  with 
power. 
40,000,000,000  gallons  of  water  stored  in  62 
lakes. 

This     amount     of     water     would 
supply    the    City    of    San    Fran- 
cisco for  800  days, 
acres    of    land    owned    in    Cali- 
fornia. 

barrels  of  California  oil  used  in 
1914. 

horsepower     in     agriculture     de- 
pending on  "Pacific  Service." 
horsepower     in     industrials     de- 
pending on  "Pacific  Service." 
stre.i    lamps,    gas    and    electric, 
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lighted  by  "Pacific  Service." 

incandescent         lamps         nightly 

lighted. 

horsepower  connected  to  systen'. 

This  represents  the  equivalent  of 

2,080,000  men. 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

A  California  Corporation.     Managed  by 
Californians.    Operated  by  Californians. 

Head  Office:  445  Sutter  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Branches   in    all   principal   cities 
thirty   counties   in    Xorth-Centr,i: 
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Invention  Surprises  Optical  Worli     Formerly 
Believed  a  Mechanical  Impossibility. 

To  duplicate  that  -which  we  did  yesterday  is 
halting  in  the  field  of  endeavor-  Standing  still  U 
equivalent  to  a  step  backward.  To  strike  off  the 
shackles  from  the  old  and  find  a  better  way  is 
progress.  This  has  been  successfully  accom- 
plished in  the  grinding  of  a  lens  called  "  Daltex" 
for  far  and  near  seeing.  Ground  from  a  single 
piece  of  optical  glass,  the  objectionable  features 
of  the  old  style  bifocals  are  eliminated. 
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THE   ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"Did  he  die  a  natural  death?"  "Yes,  so  1 
understand.  He  was  run  over  in  the  streets 
of  New  York." — Life. 

"He's  so  reckless  he's  always  taking 
chances."  "Oh,  do  send  him  to  our  charity 
bazaar." — Baltimore   Sun. 

"Did  you  have  quantum  sumcit  at  your 
dinner?"  "Dear  me,  no!  We've  got  local 
option  here." — Baltimore  American. 

Student  (writing  home) — How  do  you  spell 
"financially"  ?  Oilier — F-i-n-a-n-c-i-a-1-l-y,  and 
there  are  two  r's  in  "embarrassed." — Harper's 

Magazine. 

Patron — I  say,  waitah,  is  this  peach  or 
apple  pie  ?  Garcon — Can't  you  tell  by  the 
taste?  Patron — No.  Garcon — Then  what  dif- 
ference  does  it  make? — Judge. 

"And  you  broke  off  the  engagement?"  said 
one    young    man.      "Yes,    not    brutally,    you 
I  know.     But  I  managed  it."     "How?"     "Told 
ber  what  my  salary  is." — Stray  Stories. 

Head  of  Vestry — It  will  be  your  duty  to 
toll  the  bell,  take  care  of  the  furnace,  and 
blow  the  organ.  New  Sexton — Have  I  got  to 
listen  to  all  of  the  sermons,  sir? — Judge. 

Magistrate  (during  dispute  over  eight-day 
clock) — I  award  the  clock  to  the  plainti0. 
Defendant — Then  what  do  I  get?  Magistrate 
— I'll  give  you  the  eight  days. — Stray  Stories. 

"Say,  old  chap,  are  you  fond  of  moving 
pictures  ?"  "I  should  say  so  !"  "Then  come 
round  to  our  house  next  Tuesday,  and  give 
a  hand.  "We're  moving  that  day." — Chicago 
Herald. 

"The  ideal  is  seldom  attainable."  "Not  so 
in  the  case  of  a  suburban  home,"  chirped  the 
real    estate   agent.      "Now,    I   gotta   place    for 

sale      on      easy      payments ." — Louisville 

Co  u  rier-Journal. 

Ofncer  (visiting  sentry) — And  what  are 
your  duties  ?  Green  Sentry  (after  a  few 
minutes'  hesitation) — To  prevent  any  unau- 
thorized person  from  entering  government 
property7  and  to  stop  all  air  raids. — Punch. 

"Here's  a  New  York  club  woman  says  a 
woman  can  do  a  days  housekeeping  in  ten 
minutes.  Do  you  subscribe  to  that?"  "I've 
seen  it  done  when  mother  was  in  a  hurry  to 
get  downtown  to  a  bargain  sale." — New  York 
Sun. 

Sunday-School  Teacher — Children,  do  you 
know  the  house  that  is  open  to  all — to  the 
poor,  the  rich,  the  sad,  the  happy,  to  man  aud 
to  woman,  to  young  and  to  old — do  you  know 
the  house  I  mean  ?  Small  Boy — Yes,  miss — 
the  station-house. — Boston   Transcript. 

"I  do  wish,"  observed  Mildred,  "that  Santa 
Claus  had  brought  me  a  new  doll  for  Christ- 
mas." "But  your  old  doll,"  her  mother  an- 
swered, "is  as  good  as  ever."  "So  am  I  as 
good  as  ever,"  the  little  girl  retorted,  "but 
the  doctor  brought  you  a  new  baby." — Tit- 
Bits. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  you  won't  give  me 
my  money  back  for  this  book  just  because  I 
have  read  it?"  "Yes,  madam,  but  what  is 
the  matter  ?  Is  the  print  imperfect,  or  any- 
thing like  that?"  "No."  "Then  why  are  you 
not  satisfied  with  the  novel?"  "Why,  I  don't 
like  the  wTay  it  ends." — Harper's  Weekly. 

"Why  don't  you  announce  yourself  as  a 
presidential  candidate?"  "Because,"  replied 
Senator  Sorghum,  "I  don't  believe  I  could 
get  nominated.  And  if  I  did  get  nominated 
I  couldn't  get  elected.  And  i  f  I  did  get 
elected  I  couldn't  fill  the  position  properly. 
And  if  I  did  fill  it  properly  I  wouldn't  get 
much  credit  for  it  anyhow." — Washington 
Star. 

"It  is  a  constant  wonder  to  me,"  said  the 
student  of  human  nature,  "to  see  how  quickly 
the  minds  of  some  men  act.  There  are  people 
who  can  decide  in  an  instant  what  it  would 
take  others  a  long  time  to  consider.  I  met 
a  man  the  other  evening  who  is  that  way." 
"Was  he  a  lawyer?"  "I  don't  know;  but  he 
!  had  an  intellectual  grasp  that  was  astounding. 
1  met  him  in  the  hall  just  as  he  was  reaching 
for  an  umbrella.  "Is  that  your  umbrella  ?'  he 
inquired.  'No,'  replied  I.  'In  that  case,'  he 
answered,  'it's  mine.*  " — Buffalo  Courier. 

"It  is  said,"  he  remarked,  reflectively,  "that 
women's  hands  are  growing  larger."  "Well?" 
she  returned,  inquiringly.  "Yes,"  he  as- 
serted. "And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  there  is 
every  likelihood  that  this  tendency  will  con- 
tinue." "Yes  ?"  she  said,  in  the  same  in- 
quiring tone.  "Yes,"  he  repeated.  "You  see, 
motor-driving,  and  golf,  and  tennis,  and  other 
sports  that  women  have  recently  taken  up  are 
responsible  for  it."  "In  that  case,"  she  said, 
with  a  glance  at  her  own  dainty  hands, 
"you'd  better  speak  quick  if  you  want  a  small 
one." — Tit-Bits. 

"I  see  that  Soandso's  taxes  are  on  the  de- 
linquent list,  and  he's  the  richest  man  in 
town,"  said  one  of  Mrs.  M'Lap's  neighbors, 
who  had  run  in  for  a  bit  of  after-breakfast 
gossip.     "Well,    I   dunno  anything  about  poli- 


tics," said  Mrs.  M'Lap,  "but  I  think  it  is 
about  time  that  we  put  a  stop  to  this  giving 
special  privileges  to  manufacturers  of  great 
wealth." — New  Orleans   Times-Picayune. 

"No,  sir.  I  don't  believe  in  war."  cried  the 
little  man.  "It  means  invasion  and  confisca- 
tion and  a  forcible  and  brutal  alteration  of 
existing  boundaries."  The  man  across  the 
way  turned  to  his  companion  and  asked  in  a 
whisper  who  the  little  man  was.  "He  is  a 
mapmaker,"  the  companion  whisperingly  re- 
plied, "and  he's  got  an  immense  stock  of  old 
maps    on  hand." — Buffalo   Courier. 

"Miss  Brown  told  me  that  you  paid  her 
such  a  charming  compliment  the  other  even- 
ing," said  Mrs.  Coddington  to  her  husband, 
"something  about  her  being  pretty.  The  poor 
girl  was  so  pleased.  I  don't  see  how  you 
men  can  be  so  untruthful."  "I  should  think 
you'd  know  by  this  time  that  I'm  never  un- 
truthful," said  Mr.  Coddington  reproachfully. 
"I  said  she  was  just  as  pretty  as  she  could 
be,  and  so  she  was." — New  York  Times. 


Reversion  to  Type. 

An  English  traveler  in  Baluchistan  had 
from  a  holy  man  in  that  country  a  story 
about  Moses,  which  does  not  appear  in  the 
Scriptures,  yet  which  has  its  pertinence  to 
this  matter  of  politicians  proposing  to  do 
sway  with  all  the  evils  of  the  human  lot. 

The  patriarch  was  sitting  in  his  house  very 
sad,  and  the  Lord  said  to  him :  "Prophet 
Moses,   why  art  thou  cast  down  ?" 

"Alas !"  said  he,  "I  see  so  many  people  sor- 
rowful. Some  are  unclothed,  and  some  are 
hungry.  I  pray  Thee  make  all  happy  and  con- 
tented." 

The  Lord  promised  it  should  be  so.  But 
soon  Moses  was  again  disconsolate,  and  once 
more  the  Lord  asked  the  cause. 

"Lord,"  cried  the  prophet,  "the  upper  story 
of  my  house  has  fallen  down,  and  nobody 
will  come  to  mend  it ;  they  are  all  too  busy 
enjoying  themselves." 

"But  what  am  I  to  do?" 

"Lord,  make  the  people  as  they  were  be- 
fore !" 


Doing  Your  Share 

In  protecting  yourself  and  those 
dear  to  you? 

Unless  you  have  a  safe  deposit 
box  and  keep  your  valuable 
papers  in  it,  you  are  not  doing 
your  share. 

For  as  little  as  $4  a  year  you  can 
rent  a  safe  deposit  box  at  the 
Crocker  Vaults. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


"After  driving  more 
than  10,000  miles,  I 
couldn't  find  enough 
carbon  to  fill  the  hol- 
low of  your  hand." 

That  motorist  "was  writing  about 
Zerolene.  Practically  all  who  use 
it  have  the  same  experience. 
That's  because 

ZEROLENE 

fo  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cats 

is  made  from  selected  California 
exude — asphalt-base. 

Zerolene  that  gets  into  the  ex- 
plosion chamber  doesn't  "split 
up"  into  gummy,  carbon-form- 
ing deposits,  but  after  complet- 
ing its  efficient  work,  is  con- 
sumed and  passes  out  on  exhaust. 

Next  time  you  empty  the  crank 
case,  refill  with  Zerolene. 
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Company 
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The  Industrial  Welfare  Commission. 

The  obscure  newspaper  paragraph  sometimes  gives  a 
clearer  impression  of  methods  of  government  than 
elaborate  reports  or  legal  treatises.  Of  this  we  have  an 
example  in  a  current  statement  of  certain  orders  that 
have  been  issued  by  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commis- 
sion after  an  investigation  extending  over  two  years. 
These  orders  relate  to  the  employment  of  women  in 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  industry.  They  are 
mandatory,  and  their  violation  may  be  punished  by  fine 
and  imprisonment.  They  dictate  the  minimum  rates 
of  pay  for  the  various  employments  and  for  experi- 
enced and  inexperienced  workers.  They  regulate  the 
hours  of  employment  and  the  remuneration  for  over- 
time. Also  they  supervise  the  weights  that  women 
shall  be  allowed  to  carry  and  the  arrangements  for 
seats,  and  they  include  a  "comprehensive  sanitary 
code." 

Now  these  regulations  may  be  good  in  themselves, 


and  probably  they  are  good.  A  bad  principle  may  have 
wholesome  application,  but  bad  principles  are  not  de- 
fensible upon  such  a  ground.  Those  with  sagacity 
enough  to  look  ahead  instead  of  only  at  the  apparent 
expediences  of  the  moment  must  ask  themselves  where 
bad  principles  are  likely  to  lead,  and  the  uses  that  may 
eventually  be  made  of  precedents  recklessly  established. 
If  an  Industrial  Welfare  Commission,  which  seems  to 
have  no  direct  responsibility  to  the  public,  may  thus 
paternally  control  the  workers  in  one  particular  in- 
dustry, why  should  it  not  also  control,  and  by  similar 
methods,  the  workers  in  all  other  industries?  Indeed 
why  should  any  one  be  exempt?  Why  should  we  not 
all  be  indexed,  docketed,  regulated,  and  supervised,  not 
only  in  our  avocations,  but  also  in  our  domestic 
spheres?  Hardships  and  grievances  are  the  common 
lot  of  the  human  race,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the 
human  race  has  evolved  by  individual  efforts  to  over- 
come them,  and  that  it  will  never  evolve  in  any  other 
way.  We  are  all  of  us  doing  things,  or  having  things 
done  to  us,  that  are  not  good  for  us,  and  so  we  may 
suppose  that  the  possible,  and  probable,  activities  of 
welfare  commissions  are  almost  immeasurable.  And 
indeed  they  are. 

Wilson,  Garrison,  and  Preparedness. 

The  retirement  of  Secretary  Garrison  can  hardly  fail 
to  put  before  the  country  in  conspicuous  relief  some  of 
the  practical  difficulties  in  the  path  of  any  thorough- 
going project  of  Preparedness.  Mr.  Garrison  quit,  or 
he  would  have  the  country  believe  that  he  has  quit, 
because  of  his  conviction  that  his  project  for  a  Conti- 
nental Army  is  essential  to  the  scheme  of  Prepared- 
ness. President  Wilson's  views  fundamentally  are  iden- 
tical with  those  of  Mr.  Garrison.  The  point  of  differ- 
ence is  that  the  President  is  ready  to  make  concessions, 
whereas  the  Secretary  would  stand  "irrevocably"  for 
the  Continental  Army  plan. 

Now  the  milk  in  this  cocoanut  is  the  existing  militia 
organization  of  the  country.  It  is  officially  styled  the 
National  Guard,  and  in  fact  draws  its  support  mainly 
from  the  national  government.  None  the  less  the  Na- 
tional Guard  is  subject  in  its  local  organizations  only 
to  state  authority.  Our  Uncle  Samuel  indeed  pays  the 
bill,  but  his  administrative  agents  have  no  authority 
over  the  National  Guard.  There  are  conditions  under 
which  it  may  be  brought  under  national  authority,  but 
it  would  call  for  the  unwinding  and  rewinding  of  a 
world  of  red  tape.  The  National  Guard,  while  on  paper 
a  very  considerable  and  formidable  military  organiza- 
tion, is  practically  no  resource  so  far  as  the  national 
government  is  concerned,  excepting  as  it  might  in  an 
emergency  afford  a  species  of  recruiting  ground. 

Now  your  tin  soldier  is  not  much  of  a  soldier,  and 
nobody  knows  it  better  than  himself.  None  the  less 
your  tin  soldier  very  commonly,  especially  if  he  be  of 
official  rank,  regards  himself  with  a  very  notable 
self-satisfaction.  Nobody  unbitten  by  the  militia  germ 
has  ever  yet  been  able  to  justify  or  even  to  un- 
derstand the  fine  frenzy  of  military  exhilaration 
which  animates  the  militia  officer  in  a  fire-new  uniform 
liberally  decorated  with  gold  braid.  But  the  militia 
spirit  is  a  quantity  to  be  reckoned  with  just  the  same. 

In  drafting  the  Administration  programme  of  Pre- 
paredness it  was  not  deemed  expedient  to  disregard  the 
sensibilities  of  the  tin  soldiers  of  the  country.  They 
make  an  active  element  in  every  congressional  district. 
They  are  a  very  considerable  voting  force.  Conceded 
by  pretty  much  everybody  to  be  non-utile,  and  even  of 
questionable  ornamental  value,  they  none  the  less  are 
a  force  politically.  To  wipe  the  militia  off  the  slate,  so 
to  speak,  was  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  to  array 
the  militia  sentiment  of  the  country  in  opposition. 
Here  was  a  dilemma,  and  out  of  it  came  a  compromise 
project  looking  to  retention  of  the  National  Guard  in 
a    somewhat    modified    form    and    at    the    same    time 


creating  a  new  military  arm  directly  under  national 
authority  to  be  styled  the  Continental  Army.  It  was 
to  be  made  up  of  men  pledged  to  a  sixty-day  period 
of  training  each  year  for  a  term  of  five  years,  subject 
to  call  to  service  at  any  time  and  for  any  period  the 
national  authorities  might  deem  necessary.  Thus,  if 
this  general  scheme  were  carried  into  effect,  we  should 
have  a  military  department  made  up  of  (a)  regularly 
enlisted  national  troops;  (b)  a  division  of  state  troops 
(National  Guard)  supported  by  the  government,  but 
under  state  authority;  (c)  a  "Continental  Army"  of 
some  four  hundred  thousand  men  all  occupied  in  civil 
affairs,  but  paid  by  the  government  for  a  two-months 
training  period  each  year  and  for  standing  at  all  times 
under  call  for  regular  service.  On  its  face  this  project 
is  a  patchwork  affair.  It  is  founded  in  no  recognized 
and  approved  principle  of  military  organization.  It 
provides,  not  a  consolidated  and  coordinated  force,  but 
a  series  of  detached  groups  animated  by  no  common 
spirit,  without  training  in  cooperation,  and  incidentally 
and  as  a  matter  of  course  more  rather  than  less  broken 
by  rivalries  and  jealousies.  For  be  it  remembered  your 
soldier  of  all  types  and  kinds  is  a  creature  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  the  vices  of  self-appreciation  and  de- 
preciation of  his  rivals.  It  seems  to  run  in  the  blood 
of  the  "sojer"  to  overvalue  himself,  to  undervalue 
others,  and  to  maintain  a  lively  hatred  for  all  species 
and  ranks  of  soldierdom  other  than  his  own.  This  sus- 
tained propensity  on  the  part  of  the  military  world  is 
remindful  of  Thackeray's  observation  on  two  tubs  of 
oysters,  the  first  marked  "One  shilling,"  and  the  second 
marked  "Two  shillings."  "How  they  must  hate  each 
other,"  remarked  Thackeray. 


It  is  understood  that  in  the  executive  conferences 
in  which  the  administrative  scheme  of  Preparedness 
was  hammered  into  shape  the  President  was  insistent 
upon  retaining  the  National  Guard  as  a  distinct  factor 
in  the  general  project.  A  hundred  military  objections 
were  raised  against  it,  but  Mr.  Wilson  would  not  or 
could  not  be  shaken  from  his  determination  to  sustain 
the  existing  organization.  The  motive  was  plain 
enough.  Mr.  Wilson  did  not  want  to  antagonize  the 
tin  soldiers  of  the  country  upon  the  eve  of  a  presi- 
dential campaign.  Secretary  Garrison,  a  man  of 
strong  common  sense  and  very  positive  in  his  views, 
saw  the  incongruity  of  this  wheel  within  a  wheel.  His 
desire  was  for  a  force  subject  absolutely  and  without 
question  to  national  authority.  The  suggestion  of  a 
new  force  to  be  called  the  Continental  Army  may  or 
may  not  have  been  his.  At  any  rate  he  became  the 
champion  of  the  idea,  and  in  so  doing  became  in 
appearance  an  antagonist  of  the  National  Guard.  If 
the  United  States  was  to  have  a  reserve  army,  sup- 
ported by  governmental  funds,  it  ought  in  his  view  to 
be  an  army  subject  directly  to  national  authority.  Any 
other  project  in  his  judgment  would  be  farcical  or 
even  worse.  He  was  not  willing  to  admit  of  any  com- 
promise, whereas  President  Wilson,  presumably  in 
view  of  the  coming  national  campaign,  was  unwilling 
to  make  a  stand  at  any  point.  Urged  to  define  spe- 
cifically a  scheme  of  Preparedness  in  his  recent  West- 
ern tour,  he  declined  to  do  it.  His  utterances  were  all 
general  in  their  way — nothing  specific,  nothing  positive. 
It  is  said  to  have  grieved  and  angered  Secretary  Gar- 
rison that  the  President  should  evade  anything  like  a 
definite  commitment.  He  was  especially  chagrined,  so 
it  is  understood,  when  he  found  that  as  between  the 
proposed  Continental  Army  and  the  National  Guard, 
Mr.  Wilson  was  disposed  to  favor  the  latter  for  the 
obvious  though  unspoken  reason  of  its  established  or- 
ganization and  its  political  potency  throughout  the 
country.  

If  we  might  accept  the  case  at  its  face  vain...     Mr. 
Garrison  decided  upon  resignation  when  he 
the   President   would   not  stand  "irrevocal 
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Continental  Army  project  deemed  by  him  (Garrison) 
an  essential  feature  of  the  Preparedness  scheme.  Prob- 
ably there  were  other  reasons.  For  a  long  time  Mr. 
Garrison  has  been  unhappy  in  the  cabinet.  He  is  a 
positive  character.  His  judgments  are  cautious,  defi- 
nite, sustained.  He  does  not  shift  easily  from  one 
position  to  another,  and  he  has  a  high  and  holy  hatred 
for  the  diplomacies  of  politics.  It  hardly  needs  to  be 
said  that  a  man  of  this  type  has  not  found  it  easy  to 
follow  Mr.  Wilson  during  the  past  three  years.  Mr. 
Garrison  is  known  to  have  advocated  a  strong  policy 
in  Mexico,  including  armed  intervention.  It  was  he, 
supported  by  Frank  Lane,  who  enforced  abrogation  of 
President  Wilson's  order  raising  the  embargo  on  arms 
and  munitions  something  more  than  two  years  ago. 
Mr.  Garrison  has  opposed  the  proposal  to  give  inde- 
pendence to  the  Filipinos,  stigmatizing  that  project  as 
an  "abandonment  of  duty  of  this  nation."  Mr.  Gar- 
rison has  stood  for  a  certain  measure  of  protection 
in  opposition  to  the  President's  support  of  the  Under- 
wood tariff  bill.  Finally  Mr.  Garrison  has  stood  for 
Federalization  of  all  military  forces  supported  by  Fed- 
eral appropriations.  It  has  been  understood  that  Mr. 
Garrison  has  resented  the  President's  flopping  about 
on  various  important  issues.  He  resented  the  associa- 
tion with  Bryan,  whom  he  has  regarded  as  an  unstable 
and  unsafe  man.  He  resented  the  "too  proud  to  fight" 
enunciation  a  year  ago.  Therefore  it  may  be  said  with 
confidence  that  Mr.  Garrison's  retirement  from  the 
cabinet  comes  as  a  climax  of  multiplied  grievances 
rather  than,  as  many  have  presumed,  a  sudden  impulse 
upon  the  basis  of  a  single  incident. 


There  are  two  theories,  fundamentally  opposed,  rela- 
tive to  cabinet  organization.  The  strong  President — 
Washington,  Lincoln,  Cleveland — selected  strong  men 
for  cabinet  posts.  In  their  view  a  cabinet  minister  was 
in  a  true  sense  a  minister  of  government  rather  than  a 
mere  agent  of  executive  authority.  Mr.  Wilson  in- 
clines very  positively  to  the  opposing  theory.  He  be- 
stowed the  chief  post  in  his  cabinet  in  payment  of  a 
political  debt,  then  practically  relieved  the  position  of 
any  initiative  or  real  power  by  personally  taking  over 
its  duties.  When  finally  he  got  rid  of  Bryan,  he  put 
in  the  Secretaryship  of  State  a  man  without  representa- 
tive or  other  than  professional  connections.  If  the  as- 
signment of  a  mere  lawyer  to  the  Secretaryship  of 
State  was  not  bad,  it  at  least  has  served  to  relieve  that 
great  post  of  something  of  its  traditional  dignity.  The 
President  has  still  further  weakened  the  powers  of  the 
Secretaryship  of  State  by  sending  hither  and  yon  over 
the  world  unofficial  agents  privately  commissioned  to 
represent  himself  personally  in  dealings  with  heads  of 
other  governments.  Now  it  is  given  out  that  whoever 
shall  succeed  Mr.  Garrison  in  the  Secretaryship  of 
War,  the  President  will  himself  take  over  the  more 
responsible  and  delicate  duties  of  that  office.  It  is  quite 
needless  to  say  that  this  announcement  will  serve  to 
rob  the  Secretaryship  of  War  of  any  real  dignity  or 
authority  and  that  it  practically  makes  necessary  the 
selection  of  a  second-rate  man,  since  it  goes  without 
saying  that  none  other  will  accept  the  offer  under  the 
prescribed  conditions.      

The  retirement  of  Mr.  Garrison  under  the  circum- 
stances goes  far  to  destroy  hope  in  any  vital  action  in 
the  line  of  Preparedness  in  the  immediate  future.  It 
takes  from  the  head  of  the  War  Department  a  man  who 
really  and  genuinely  stood  for  Preparedness.  The 
President  himself,  who  from  now  on  we  must  regard 
as  the  real  Secretary  of  War,  has  only  lately  come, 
under  the  expediencies  of  campaign  politics,  to  stand 
for  Preparedness  in  any  form,  and  he  is  avowedly  will- 
ing to  accept  any  arrangement,  to  make  any  compro- 
mises essential  to  the  maintenance  of  good-nature  and 
amiable  feeling  all  round.  From  such  leadership,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  nothing  of  value  is  to  be  expected. 
We  shall  have  nothing  in  the  way  of  Preparedness 
worthy  of  the  name  until  we  shall  have  a  leadership  in 
the  government  strong  enough  to  clear  the  ground  of 
all  obstructions,  then  to  proceed  with  single-minded  de- 
votion upon  the  necessities  of  the  situation.  Mr.  Wil- 
son is  no  such  man.  He  is  too  fearful  of  political 
animosities.  He  is  too  regardful  of  the  coming  cam- 
paign. He  is  too  little  inspired  with  the  wish  for  Pre- 
paredness. No  man  of  words,  as  distinct  from  a  man 
of  deeds,  is  capable  of  leading  a  movement  that  will 
g.  .e  us  in  reality  and  in  truth  the  kind  of  Prepared- 
nt»s  that  will  make  this  nation  strong  enough  to  en- 
force peace.     And  if  in  the  coming  months  we  shall 


continue  to  escape  the  penalties  of  our  unprepared  con- 
dition, it  will  be  sheer  luck. 


Dr.  Adler  and  Peace. 

It  is  natural  that  Mrs.  Ettie  Blum  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Woman's  Peace  Party  should  object  to  the  Argo- 
naut editorial  of  January  29th  on  the  subject  of  the 
cause  and  cure  of  wars.  For  if  Dr.  Felix  Adler  was 
right  when  he  said  that  wars  are  caused  by  national 
antipathies,  which  are  made  up  of  personal  aversions, 
then  there  can  be  no  distinct  value  in  the  campaigns, 
crusades,  and  congresses  in  which  Mrs.  Blum  so  ably 
participates.  The  whole  question  resolves  itself  into 
one  of  personal  reform,  and  this,  like  charity,  is  well 
known  to  begin  at  home,  and  not  in  the  Civic  Au- 
ditorium. Moreover,  it  is  advanced  by  private  efforts, 
and  not  by  the  militant  publicities  by  which  the  heart 
of  the  reformer  is  so  cheered  and  gladdened. 

But  Mrs.  Blum,  in  spite  of  her  promotion  predilec- 
tions, should  sometimes  condescend  from  the  region  of 
convention  and  platitude  to  that  of  fact.  It  is  a  chilly 
and  unemotional  region,  but  withal  a  useful  one,  and 
the  extent  to  which  this  descent  is  needed  will  be  made 
clear  by  a  single  quotation  from  Mrs.  Blum's  letter. 
She  says: 

But  the  people,  themselves,  could  no  more  precipitate  a  war 
than  they  could  dictate  to  the  government  the  policy  of  its 
expenditures,  for  even  the  people's  representation — especially 
in  a  monarchial  government — amounts  to  very  little.  They 
have  no  voice  in  the  declaration  of  war,  otherwise  wars  would 
soon  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  or  cease ;  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  people — the  common  people — have  nothing  to 
gain  and  everything,  to  lose.  But  a  monarch — like  common 
mortals — having  a  limited  number  of  years  to  live,  wants  his 
reign  to  be  as  spectacular  and — monarchically  speaking — as 
successful  as  possible;  consequently  if  rich  territory  looks 
tempting,  or  the  craving  for  more  limelight  becomes  unbear- 
able, he  does  not  hesitate  to  put  the  people  in  a  solid  pha- 
lanx as  a  ramrod  to  push  into  it,  or  use  them  as  a  gigantic 
holocaust  to  illuminate  his  throne. 

Now  it  might  be  possible,  but  certainly  it  would  be 
difficult,  to  crowd  more  misstatements  into  a  single 
paragraph. 

"The  people,"  we  are  told,  "could  no  more  precipi- 
tate a  war  than  they  could  dictate  to  the  government 
the  policy  of  its  expenditures."  Habitually  they  do 
both  in  all  democratic  countries.  Wars  are  almost  in- 
variably precipitated  by  the  people,  and  not  by  their 
rulers.  The  Spanish  war  was  precipitated  by  the  people 
of  America,  and  by  them  alone.  Professor  Ferrero — ■ 
no  mean  authority — says  that  the  King  of  Italy  had 
to  choose  between  war  and  his  own  throne  at  the  time 
of  the  invasion  of  Tripoli.  The  same  historian,  writing 
some  five  years  ago,  said  that  the  danger  to  the  peace 
of  Europe  came  wholly  from  the  new  democracies,  to 
whom  war  appealed  as  a  sentiment,  an  adventure,  and 
a  romance,  and  who  hoped  thus  to  escape  from  the  mer- 
cantile monotonies  of  peace.  At  the  time  of  the  Balkan 
wars  we  read  of  threatening  crowds  in  the  streets  of 
the  Balkan  capitals  demanding  either  war  or  revolu- 
tion. It  is  true  enough  that  the  common  people  have 
nothing  to  gain  by  war,  if  our  conception  of  gain  is 
purely  a  financial  one.  But  racial  hates,  jealousies,  and 
suspicions  are  far  stronger  than  the  love  of  money, 
far  more  provocative,  far  more  aggressive.  Men  fight 
because  they  like  to  fight,  not  because  they  are  paid 
to  fight.  Dr.  Adler  and  Professor  Ferrero  were  right. 
They  usually  are.  Wars  are  born  in  the  hearts  of  the 
masses  of  men,  and  not  in  the  chancelleries. 

A  monarch,  says  Mrs.  Blum,  having  a  limited  number 
of  years  to  live,  wants  his  reign  to  be  as  spectacular 
as  possible  and  therefore  he  persuades  his  people  into 
war.  Mrs.  Blum's  idea  of  a  monarch  seems  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  middle  ages  or  from  the  early  history 
of  Rome.  Very  few  monarchs,  even  those  who  live 
only  a  limited  number  of  years,  have  any  such  power 
nowadays.  But  let  us  once  more  invite  Mrs.  Blum  to  a 
consideration  of  facts.  Great  Britain  is  a  nearly  pure 
democracy,  the  monarch  having  no  real  political  power, 
and  Great  Britain  has  been  at  war  nearly  continuously 
for  half  a  century.  France  is  a  republic,  but  she  has 
seen  a  good  deal  of  war  since  she  became  one.  Italy 
is  fairly  democratic,  and  she  went  to  war  with  Turkey 
against  the  will  of  the  king.  Portugal  is  a  republic, 
and  she  has  been  engaged  in  practical  civil  war  ever 
since. 

And  now  for  the  other  side  of  the  shield.  Germany, 
an  undemocratic  empire,  has  been  at  peace  ever  since 
the  accession  of  the  present  emperor  and  until  the  out- 
break of  the  existing  war.  Almost  alone  among  Eu- 
ropean nations  she  has  not  fired  a  shot  in  anger  during 


the  reign  of  William  II  until  now.  The  King  of  Italy, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  to  choose  between  war  and  depo- 
sition at  the  time  of  the  Tripoli  invasion.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  King  of  Greece  has 
resisted  the  almost  unanimous  desire  of  his  people  for 
war.  The  same  is  probably  true,  perhaps  to  a  lesser 
extent,  of  the  King  of  Roumania.  Even  the  most 
ardent  pacifists  are  in  agreement  that  the  people  of 
Europe  heartily  approve  the  present  war  and  are 
unitedly  resolved  to  repudiate  any  form  of  peace  with- 
out victory.  And  the  leader  of  American  women 
pacifists  said  that  she  found  the  women  to  be  more  un- 
reasonably bellicose  than  the  men. 

Heaven  forbid  that  there  should  be  any  discourage- 
ment of  a  war  against  war.  But  let  us  at  least  use  the 
right  tactics.  Mr.  Ford,  for  example,  has  indisputably 
made  the  situation  worse  by  his  folly.  He  has 
brought  peace  measures  into  contempt  and  lessened  the 
pacificatory  powers  of  his  own  country.  The  mischief 
that  he  has  done  is  immeasurable.  No  methods  can  be 
useful  unless  they  are  founded  upon  facts  rather  than 
upon  mere  frothy  screamings  of  the  things  that  are  not 
true.  And  to  attribute  war  to  a  system  of  government, 
to  impute  all  the  virtues  to  the  people  and  all  the  vices 
to  their  rulers,  is  a  mere  absurdity  that  is  directly 
contradicted  by  history  and  experience,  however  much 
it  may  lend  itself  to  the  resonant  conventionalities  of 
the  platform. 

Washington  Notes. 

Claude  Kitchin,  nominally  the  leader  of  the  majority 
in  the  House,  is  beginning  to  realize  that  his  sceptre 
has  passed  away  from  him  and  he  is  correspondingly 
melancholy.  Mann's  influence  is  now  actually  the 
greater,  although  Champ  Clark  occasionally  comes 
down  from  the  rostrum  and  lends  his  aid  whenever  the 
occasion  seems  to  call  for  it.  The  arrangement  is 
something  new  in  congressional  history,  but  the  part- 
ners in  it  seem  to  have  settled  between  them  the  ques- 
tion of  leadership  and  to  have  resolved  upon  getting 
results  of  some  kind.  To  get  results  seems  indeed  to 
have  been  the  object  of  the  experiment,  and  the  House 
is  being  forced  into  business  whether  it  wishes  it  or 
not.  It  is  true  that  Clark  and  Mann  have  none  of  the 
control  over  committees  that  belongs  to  the  best  parlia- 
mentary leadership,  but  none  the  less  they  manage  to 
get  what  they  want  when  the  committees  have  made 
their  reports.  Indeed  the  arrangement  has  worked  so 
well  that  it  looks  as  though  Congress  might  be  ad- 
journed before  the  June  conventions.  But  of  course 
the  partnership  will  have  to  be  abandoned  when  such 
subjects  as  the  ship  purchase  bill  and  the  tariff  com- 
mission come  up  for  settlement. 


The  fact  that  Champ  Clark  was  to  be  the  real  leader 
of  the  Democratic  forces  became  apparent  when  the 
President  returned  from  his  Western  trip.  Curiously 
enough,  it  was  a  case  of  the  office  seeking  the  man. 
The  President  had  no  definite  intention  that  Clark 
should  be  the  Administration  leader,  and  Clark  himself 
had  no  such  intention.  It  came  about  spontaneously. 
It  was  Clark  himself  who  did  as  much  as  any  one  to 
strip  the  Speaker  of  his  powers  by  a  reform  of  the 
rules.  Underwood,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  floor, 
managed  to  lead  after  a  fashion,  and  mainly  through 
his  powerful  position  as  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  But  when  Kitchin  became  the 
leader  with  the  beginning  of  this  Congress  and  found 
himself  in  opposition  to  the  President  the  Democratic 
majority  was  left  without  a  head.  As  a  result  the 
Democrats  began  to  consult  Clark  and  to  ask  his  ad- 
vice and  guidance,  at  least  those  among  them  who 
really  wanted  to  do  something,  and  who  feared  that  the 
party  would  suffer  from  the  exhibition  that  Congress 
has  been  making  of  itself.  Presently  the  Speaker's 
room  began  to  take  on  its  old-time  aspect,  when  it  was 
thronged  with  members  begging  for  indulgences  and 
favors  from  the  existing  czars.  Day  by  day  the  crowds 
have  grown  until  now  there  is  a  practical  levee  there 
every  morning.  Possibly  the  President  heard  of  the 
new  conditions  and  called  on  Clark  for  support.  Plow- 
ever  that  may  be,  it  is  being  given  ungrudgingly. 


The  new  machine  was  recently  put  to  the  test,  and 
in  such  a  way  as  to  illustrate  the  innate  selfishness  of 
all  politicians  who,  when  they  realize  their  power,  apply 
it  at  once  to  their  own  benefit.  The  occasion  arose 
over  the  vote  for  harbors  and  rivers.  As  is  now  well 
known,  there  are  to  be  no  new  projects  along  this  line, 
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and  nothing  is  to  be  done  except  continue  the  projects 
now  in  being.  Such  were  the  White  House  orders,  and 
they  were  obeyed,  since  otherwise  there  would  have 
been  a  veto.  Moreover,  there  is  no  money.  But  the 
great  Mississippi  Valley  still  demands  its  plunder,  and 
it  may  be  said  that  it  is  the  many  Mississippi  projects 
that  have  contributed  to  the  bad  reputation  of  the 
rivers  and  harbors  bill.  The  average  citizen  thinks 
at  once  of  pork  the  moment  he  hears  of  these  appro- 
priations. The  project  therefore  was  to  get  the  usual 
pork  without  the  usual  bill  and  without  giving  cause 
for  suspicion.  

The  floods  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  came  at  the  psy- 
chological moment.  The  committee  met  over  night 
and  brought  in  a  bill  creating  a  new  committee  of 
fifteen  on  flood  control,  thus  in  many  respects  taking 
jurisdiction  away  from  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors.  Instantly  there  was  a  protest  from  members 
of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee,  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike.  Mann,  to  the  surprise  and  consterna- 
tion of  every  one,  said  that  the  rule  was  a  perfectly 
good  and  proper  one,  and  the  surprise  was  emphasized 
when  Champ  Clark  came  down  from  the  rostrum  and 
endorsed  what  his  good  friend  Mann  had  said.  Clark 
pointed  out  that  he  personally  had  no  interest  in  the 
bill,  and  so  the  double  harness  was  found  to  fit  to 
perfection.  Having  disposed  of  this  little  matter,  Clark 
and  Mann  prepared  to  labor  together  for  the  good  of 
the  nation.  

Perhaps  the  most  advanced  step  yet  taken  for  Pre- 
paredness is  the  bill  brought  in  by  the  Senate  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  for  the  appropriation  of  eleven  mil- 
lion dollars  for  a  government  armor-plate  factory.  No 
one  really  thinks  that  this  factory  will  make  better  or 
cheaper  armor-plate  than  the  private  plants.  In  fact 
the  evidence  is  all  the  other  way.  The  service  people, 
who  have  facts  instead  of  theories,  are  greatly  troubled 
about  this  bill,  for  if  it  passes  it  means  that  the  pri- 
vate armor-plate  plants  will  go  out  of  business,  leaving 
the  government  without  resources  in  time  of  need. 
But  the  government  ownership  faddists  are  having  their 
own  way  in  everything,  and  so  we  may  expect  much 
the  same  kind  of  thing  in  the  case  of  other  munition 
supplies.  Private  manufacturers  are  to  be  sacrificed, 
although  without  the  slightest  government  aid  they 
have  given  to  the  country  a  greater  measure  of  Pre- 
paredness than  the  nation  has  ever  yet  enjoyed.  The 
result  is  that  we  shall  actually  have  a  lesser  degree 
of  Preparedness  than  now  exists  if  these  socialist  ideas 
involving  expenditures  that  run  into  the  tens  of  mil- 
lions are  carried  into  effect.  Perhaps  we  shall  not  go 
to  the  extreme  in  government  ownership,  and  so  place 
a  tax  on  the  manufacture  of  munitions,  but  the  gov- 
ernment ownership  element  is  strong  in  Congress  and 
compromise  must  be  made  with  it. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


The  effort  of  the  California  oil  men  to  secure  much- 
needed  remedial  legislation  from  Congress  is  attracting 
sympathetic  attention  because  it  is  quite  generally  be- 
lieved that  they  have  a  good  case  and  that  they  are  only 
asking  for  what  they  are  justly  entitled  to.  Much  ex- 
cellent work  is  being  done  by  Senator  James  D.  Phe'ian 
in  behalf  of  the  California  oil  industry.  Senator 
Phelan  understands  the  case  in  all  its  bearings  and  his 
pleas  for  the  relief  of  the  oil  producers  have  been 
singularly  clear  and  potent.  The  oil  men  have  come 
to  look  upon  him  as  one  of  their  most  earnest  and 
helpful  friends.  The  Phelan  amendments  to  the  Ferris 
conservation  bill  contain  the  measure  of  relief  which 
the  oil  men  feel  Congress  should  ungrudgingly  grant 
them. 


The  wealth  of  the  city  and  province  of  Carrara, 
Italy,  which  has  a  population  of  220,000,  is  derived 
from  the  500  quarries,  which  give  employment  in  one 
way  and  another  to  over  8000  workmen.  The  quarries 
are  situated  in  the  mountains  above  the  town,  and  the 
stone  is  brought  down  to  the  plain  to  be  sawed  and 
worked,  largely  in  shops  connected  with  the  homes  of 
the  workmen.  Explosives  are  used  to  obtain  the  largest 
size  blocks,  although  wire  saws  driven  by  electricity  are 
used  in  a  few  instances  to  quarry  the  blocks  to  the 
desired  dimensions. 


So  many  things  are  happening  just  at  present,  nud  they 
are  of  a  nature  so  widely  different  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
gauge  their  value.  Fighting  of  a  very  severe  kind  is  going 
on  in  both  the  eastern  and  western  fields,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  is  a  recrudescence  of  the  peace  rumors,  not  only 
with  regard  to  certain  specified  countries,  but  with  reference 
to  the  war  as  a  whole.  Let  us  look  first  at  the  peace  rumors, 
which  may  have  an  unsuspected  connection  with  the  fighting. 


The  peace  rumors  are  hard  to  appraise  because  they  are 
necessarily  unofficial  and  therefore  easy  to  repudiate.  News- 
paper correspondents  are  apt  to  use  magnifying  glasses,  and 
the  merest  coffee-house  babble  becomes  information  re- 
ceived from  "reliable  but  unnamed  sources."  For  example, 
the  International  News  Service  tells  us  that  Prince  von 
Buelow,  Prince  Hohenlohe,  and  Baron  von  Kraft  are  now  in 
Switzerland,  and  that  they  are  trying  to  induce  the  Berne 
pacifist  committee  to  assume  the  initiative  in  the  proposal  for 
an  armistice  that  shall  be  a  prelude  to  peace  negotiations. 
Now  this  may  be  true,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  news 
service  should  know  it  to  be  true,  since  diplomats  of  the 
type  of  the  men  concerned  here  can  hardly  be  charged  with 
garrulity.  Perhaps  the  Berne  pacifists  are  not  so  restrained. 
They  may  resemble  our  own  variety,  at  least  in  loquacity. 


Workmen  digging  in  the  bay  of  Guanabara,  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  recently  brought  up  a  quantity  of  pure 
phosphorus.  Acting  on  the  belief  that  a  deposit  of 
value  had  been  tapped,  the  government  was  advised 
of  the  discovery  and  it  has  ordered  an  investigation  to 
determine  the  probable  size  and  value  of  the  body  of 
mineral. 


Next  we  have  the  story  of  the  offer  that  is  supposed  to 
have  been  made  to  Belgium.  The  Belgian  legation  in  London 
says  that  no  offer  has  been  made,  and  this  denial  may  be 
technically  true  without  vitiating  the  story.  The  report  seems 
to  have  originated  from  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung  and  which  was  supposed  to  be  inspired. 
It  may  not  have  been  actually  inspired,  but  at  least  it  was 
permitted  by  the  censor,  and  it  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
Belgians  were  to  expel  the  Allies  from  their  territory  in  re- 
turn for  their  independence,  the  restoration  of  all  ruined 
cities,  and  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money  on  the  stipu- 
lation that  the  word  indemnity  was  not  to  be  used.  This 
story  is  believed  in  Holland,  and  the  recent  conference  be- 
tween Lord  Curzon,  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  and  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  is  supposed  in  some  way  to  be  a  confirmation.  The 
story  also  is  believed  by  German  representatives  in  Washing- 
ton, who  argue  that  a  peace  with  Belgium  would  deprive  at 
least  England  of  her  casus  belli — a  non  sequitur  that  is  a 
little  hard  to  understand.  The  invasion  of  Belgium  may  have 
brought  England  into  the  war,  but  that  she  should  withdraw 
from  the  war  after  losing  half  a  million  men,  many  battle- 
ships, and  a  fleet  of  merchant  ships  merely  because  the 
original  provocation  has  been  removed  seems  to  be  a  too  san- 
guine expectation.  Moreover,  Belgium  would  naturally  ask 
herself  what  would  happen  to  her  if  Germany  should  not  win 
the  war,  and  she  should  thus  have  incurred  the  super-heated 
anger  of  the  Allies.  . 

Another  peace  report  comes  from  Japan.  Monsignor  Pe- 
trelli,  the  special  delegate  from  the  Vatican,  is  said  to  have 
been  entrusted  by  Germany  with  separate  peace  proposals  for 
the  Mikado,  and  we  are  even  told  that  Count  Okuma  has  con- 
firmed the  report,  adding  that  Japan  intends  to  remain 
faithful  to  her  friends.  The  same  report  says  that  the  Vati- 
can is  sounding  the  opinion  of  all  the  countries  at  war  in 
order  to  determine  the  most  favorable  capital  for  a  formal 
peace  initiative.  Now  if  Count  Okuma  has  actually  con- 
firmed this  story  we  need  have  no  further  doubts  of  its  au- 
thenticity. But  a  mere  statement  that  he  has  done  so  is  not 
enough.  

Now  comes  a  still  more  interesting  story,  and  one  that  has 
been  repeated  from  many  sources,  and  it  is  to  the  effect  that 
Bulgaria  is  anxious  to  make  a  separate  peace.  First  we  have 
a  report  from  Rome  through  the  International  News  Service, 
whose  correspondent  says :  "I  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  Germany  is  seeking  peace  mainly  because  of  the  failure 
of  her  Balkan  enterprise,  due  to  complications  with  Bulgaria 
and  Turkey  as  a  result  of  which  both  the  proposed  attack 
on  Saloniki  and  the  Turco-German  expedition  against  Egypt 
have  been  abandoned."  A  few  days  before  this  we  have  a 
bulletin  from  Saloniki  which  certainly  seems  to  point  in  the 
same  direction  so  far  as  the  "complications"  are  concerned. 
In  this  bulletin  we  are  told  that  the  Bulgarian  premier,  M. 
Radoslavoff,  has  given  out  the  following  statement:  "We  are 
at  war  with  Serbia  only  and  do  not  consider  ourselves  under 
obligations  to  fight  anybody  else.  We  did  not  enter  the  war 
with  the  intention  of  fighting  the  Franco-British.  If  the 
Serbians  were  rendered  helpless  and  the  Allies  were  to  agree 
to  discontinue  their  bellicose  preparations  at  Saloniki  we 
would  demobilize,  leaving  only  a  small  army  to  guard  our 
Macedonian   conquests." , 

This  sounds  quite  reasonable,  and  moreover  it  is  not  the 
first  time  that  the  Bulgarian  premier  has  emphasized  the  fact 
that  his  country  has  no  quarrel  with  France  or  England. 
Two  weeks  ago  he  said  that  Bulgaria  was  at  war  with  Serbia 
only  snd  that  under  no  circumstances  would  Bulgarians  fight 
on  Turkish  soil  nor  participate  in  an  expedition  to  Egypt. 
Why  should  they?  The  causes  of  the  quarrel  between 
Bulgaria  and  Serbia  have  been  well  understood  from  the  first. 
Bulgaria  considered  that  Serbia  had  cheated  her  out  of  Mace- 
donia, as  indeed  she  had,  and  therefore  Bulgaria  took  the  first 
opportunity  to  adjust  her  grievance  and  to  take  what  she 
believed  to  be  hers.  She  has  now  done  this,  but  she  can 
hardly  consider  herself  interested  in  the  larger  quarrel  be- 
tween Germany  and  her  enemies.  The  King  of  Bulgaria 
has  the  reputation  for  unusual  astuteness.  Even  if  he  be- 
lieves that  Germany  will  win  the  war  he  can  not  be  sure  of 
it,  and  he  is  certainly  asking  himself  what  will  happen  to 
him  and  his  country  in  the  event  of  Germany  losing  the  war. 


He  must  know  that  this  is  something  more  than  a  possi- 
bility, and  in  such  an  event  he  is  well  aware  that  Russia, 
unless  she  is  placated  in  some  way,  will  obliterate  Bulgaria 
and  utterly  efface  her  frontiers.  But  so  long  ;is  he  confines 
his  own  war  to  Serbia  he  will  at  least  have  some  valid  excuse 
for  his  actions,  but  he  could  make  no  kind  of  excuse  if  he 
should  now  continue  to  allow  himself  to  be  drawn  into  the 
general  conflagration.  It  looks  as  though  Bulgaria  did  not 
wish  to  burn  her  bridges  by  joining  whole-heartedly  with  the 
Teutons,  and  this  would  explain  the  "complications  with  Bul- 
garia and  Turkey"  to  which  the  International  News  Service 
made  reference  in  its  bulletin  from  Rome.  So  far  as  Tur- 
key is  concerned,  it  is  just  possible  that  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment has  become  aware  that  Constantinople  has  been  promised 
to  Bulgaria  as  her  share  of  the  spoils,  and  this  certainly 
would  not  have  a  soothing  effect  upon  Turkish  sensibilities. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  developments  in  Bulgaria  and 
Turkey  during  the  next  few  weeks,  since  it  is  by  no  means 
an  impossibility  that  Bulgaria  will  presently  be  found  fighting 
on  the  side  of  the  Allies  and  against  the  Germans.  This  is 
precisely  the  kind  of  thing  that  Ferdinand  loves  to  do,  and  it 
may  be  said  that  he  would  be  doing  it  now  if  the  Allies  had 
been  wise  enough  to  bring  greater  pressure  upon  Serbia  to 
relinquish  Macedonia — in  fact  to  compel  her  to  do  so.  And 
it  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  they  may  now  guarantee  Mace- 
donia to  Bulgaria  in  order  to  secure  this  very  result.  Serbia 
might  possibly  be  more  amenable  to  reason  than  she  was  a 
few  months  ago. 

But  the  Allies  will  not  discontinue  their  "bellicose  prepara- 
tions" at  Saloniki.  They  are  far  more  likely  to  increase 
them.  They  may  make  peace  with  Bulgaria,  but  they  certainly 
intend  to  remain  at  Saloniki  and  to  advance  northward  into 
Serbia.  In  the  first  place  they  are  bound  in  honor  to  do 
what  they  can  to  free  Serbia  from  invasion,  and  in  the  second 
place  they  will  not  relinquish  a  position  that  places  them  well 
on  the  flank  of  enemy  forces  passing  through  into  Turkey. 
So  long  as  the  Allies  have  an  army  at  Saloniki  there  will  be 
no  large  movement  of  German  troops  eastward  over  the 
transcontinental  railroad.  The  Germans  will  not  run  the  risk 
of  having  the  line  cut  behind  them.  They  will  not  walk 
into  a  bag  of  which  the  strings  are  so  evidently  in  the  hands 
of  their  enemies.  At  the  moment  of  writing  comes  an  un- 
official report  that  the  Allied  forces  are  beginning  to  move 
northward  toward  Serbia.  The  report  may  be  premature,  but 
this  is  almost  certain  to  happen.  The  Allies  have  now  been 
piling  up  men  and  ammunition  for  very  many  weeks  and  they 
have  not  been  attacked  except  by  a  few  scouting  airships.  Had 
it  been  possible  to  attack  them  it  would  certainly  have  been 
done,  and  the  only  inference  we  can  draw  is  that  Germany 
has  not  been  able  to  spare  the  necessary  men  for  the  purpose. 
If  the  Allies  have  300,000  men  at  Saloniki,  and  they  may  have 
more  than  this,  it  would  take  at  least  half  a  million  men  to 
assail  them  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the 
powerful  defenses,  and  it  is  not  easy  for  Germany  now  to 
find  an  army  of  half  a  million  men  that  can  be  spared  from 
other  fields.  In  this  connection  we  may  note  a  remarkable 
statement  by  Take  Jonescu,  formerly  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs of  Roumania  and  a  statesman  of  proved  knowledge  and 
discretion.  Speaking  of  Germany,  M.  Jonescu  says:  "Her 
menace  to  Saloniki  is  pure  bluff,  while  the  threatened  ad- 
vance against  Egypt  is  ephemeral."  Possibly  he  speaks  too 
strongly.  The  threat  against  Saloniki  was  probably  bluff  so 
far  as  Germany  herself  was  concerned,  but  Germany  cer- 
tainly hoped  that  she  could  persuade  Bulgaria  and  Turkey 
to  make  this  attack,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  she  is  now 
disconcerted  to  find  that  Bulgaria  is  not  concerned  except 
with  Macedonia  and  that  she  certainly  does  not  intend  to 
fight  side  by  side  with  Turks.  Nor  is  there  any  good  reason 
why  the  Turks  themselves  should  be  enthusiastic.  Whoever 
wins,  they  at  least  will  lose,  and  probably  they  know  it.  The 
Turkish  character,  with  its  easy  laisses  faire  and  its  total  in- 
difference to  territorial  patriotism,  is  the  antithesis  of  the 
alert  energy  of  the  German  temperament  and  it  must  have 
found  the  German  discipline  and  efficiency  to  be  terribly 
galling.  

In  point  of  fact  the  German  armies  in  Russia  seem  to  be 
already  insufficient  for  their  needs.  Russian  unofficial  re- 
ports should  be  received  with  caution,  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  colossal  battle  around  the  Volhynian  triangle  and  Buko- 
wina  has  broken  out  again,  presumably  with  some  moderation 
of  the  weather,  and  the  first  reports  from  Petrograd  are  of 
a  very  hopeful  nature.  The  Czar  himself  has  gone  to  this 
front  and  we  are  told  that  Czernowitz  is  again  threatened 
and  that  the  Russians  have  won  successes  at  many  points. 
The  German  official  report  of  the  same  day  says  only  that, 
"At  several  points  we  repulsed  advances  by  Russian  patrols 
and  other  small  detachments."  This  is  doubtless  true  enough. 
It  would  be  more  or  less  true  of  any  battle,  but  it  does  not 
contradict  the  Russian  unofficial  bulletins.  If  the  Russians 
have  actually  won  successes  here,  if  they  should  be  able 
only  to  hold  their  own,  it  will  probably  mean  that  there  can 
be  no  fighting  further  south.  And  if  the  Allies  are  ad- 
vancing north  from  Saloniki,  no  matter  how  slowly,  it  is 
evidence  that  there  is  now  some  kind  of  concert  between 
north  and  south  and  that  the  Russian  offensive  is  supplying 
the  opportunity  for  such  an  advance  and  is  intended  to  do 
so.  It  becomes  more  evident  that  Germany  made  a  mistake 
when   she   created   still   another  battlefront. 


The  visit  of  Aristide  Briand  to  Italy  is  significant.  It  was 
through  the  efforts  of  Briand  that  Russia,  France,  and  Eng- 
land have  agreed  to  cooperate  in  a  general  plan  of  cam- 
paign, and  it  is  now  generally  supposed  that  his  trip  to  Rome 
is  intended  to  persuade  Italy  to  throw  herself  more  ener- 
getically into  the  general  war.  Briand  hopes  tl 
be  tempted  to  send  troops  to  Saloniki,  either  to  h 
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while  the  French  and  English  advance  or  to  participate  her- 
self in  that  advance.  The  reward  to  be  offered  to  Italy  is 
said  to  be  the  possession  of  Albania. 


It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  German  offensive  in  the 
west  except  on  the  theory  that  Germany  wishes  to  win  a 
victory  in  order  to  sustain  and  strengthen  some  movement 
toward  peace.  If  we  were  not  accustomed  to  her  amazing 
energy  we  should  wonder  at  the  strength  that  she  is  dis- 
playing. She  seems  determined  once  more  to  try  to  beat  her 
way  through,  but  we  can  not  yet  be  sure  of  the  point  that 
she  has  selected.  The  fighting  seems  to  have  gradually  spread 
all  along  the  line,  but  we  may  expect  some  tremendous  effort 
against  some  particular  section,  the  fighting  elsewhere  being 
in  the  nature  of  a  screen.  At  the  moment  of  writing  the 
successes  seem  to  be  nearly  equal  on  both  sides  with  a  pre- 
ponderance, if  any,  in  favor  of  Germany,  but  the  loss  of  a  few 
trenches  means  little  unless  it  indicates  an  attack  on  some 
line  of  communications.  Probably  the  main  assault  will  be 
in  the  north  and  will  have  Nieuport  or  Dunkirk-  as  its  ob- 
jective. It  may  be  noted  that  the  fighting  on  the  eastern 
and  western  fronts  is  now  simultaneous,  and  certainly  the 
Allies  will  try  to  keep  it  so.  Germany's  railroad  system 
gives  her  vast  advantages  in  the  pendulum  swing  of  her  forces 
across  Europe,  but  this  will  be  neutralized  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent by  the  concerted  movements  of  the  Russian  and  French 
forces.  

The  new  German  aeroplane  known  as  the  Fokker  is  said  to 
be  an  imitation  of  the  old  Morane  machine  that  was  used  by 
Garros  two  years  ago.  Garros  lost  his  machine  to  the  Ger- 
mans, and  they  set  to  work  to  copy  it  and  improve  upon  it. 
They  gave  it  a  steel  frame  so  that  it  might  be  able  to  carry 
the  200-horsepower  engine  with  which  it  was  fitted,  and  they 
also  designed  a  new  firing  mechanism  by  which  the  gun  could 
be  aimed  directly  astern.  But  otherwise  the  Fokker  seems  to 
have  no  entirely  new  features,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  it  is 
not  intended  for  long  flights,  but  for  defensive  purposes.  It 
is  certainly  superior  in  many  ways  to  the  machines  now  in 
use  and  probably  its  appearance  will  give  a  new  impetus  to 
aerial  warfare  over  the  battle  lines,  especially  as  the  Germans 
have  trained  a  large  number  of  pilots  to  a  very  high  point 
of  efficiency.  

The  Kamerun  Protectorate,  which  seems  to  have  been 
evacuated  by  the  Germans,  is  in  Western  Equatorial  Africa. 
It  has  an  area  of  191,130  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
2,540,000.  Xine  hundred  German  troops  and  fourteen  thou- 
sand colonial  troops  have  crossed  the  border  into  Spanish 
Guinea  and  have  been  disarmed  and  interned.  The  campaign 
against  them  began  in  the  spring  of  1915,  when  French  and 
British  forces  took  Tibati,  137  miles  from  the  Nigerian  bor- 
der, and  more  recently  the  towns  of  Daing  and  Nkan  Logo- 
dorg.  There  is  not  likely  to  be  any  further  resistance  and 
this  particular  campaign  may  be  considered  at  an  end.  The 
only  remaining  German  possession  in  Africa  is  the  pro- 
tectorate of  German  East  Africa,  which  has  an  area  of  384,000 
square  miles  and  a  population  of   5,500,000. 

San  Francisco,  February  16,  1916.  Sidney  Coryn. 


Long  before  the  aboriginal  Indians  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  basin  knew  aught  of  any  foreign  people,  they 
brewed  and  drank  great  quantities  of  the  yerba  mate, 
which  is  now  consumed  by  millions  of  persons  in 
South  America.  The  native  gave  the  name  "caa"  to 
the  plant,  but  this  was  found  to  mean  simply  a  weed. 
Botanically  the  plant  from  which  the  drink  is  made  is 
a  holly,  ilex,  a  genus  of  trees  belonging  to  the  order 
ilieina.  The  Ilex  paraguayensis  is  the  South  Ameri- 
can holly,  growing  spontaneously  in  the  four  Brazilian 
states  of  Parana,  Santa  Catherina,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
and  Matto  Grosso,  in  the  northeastern  region  of  Argen- 
tina, and  especially  in  all  the  eastern  and  central  parts 
of  Paraguay.  It  is  an  evergreen  tree  or  shrub,  very 
bushy  and  beautiful,  from  a  distance  resembling  an 
orange  tree.  It  has  no  prickles  or  spines.  The  leaves 
are  a  bright  green,  the  yellowish  flowers  being  insig- 
nificant, and  the  tiny  berries  are  a  purplish  black.  The 
Indians  originally  did  nothing  but  gather  the  leaves 
from  the  trees  in  the  forest,  depending  upon  the  natural 
source  for  additions  to  their  supply,  but  the  Jesuits  de- 
vised a  means  to  replenish  the  trees  by  cultivating  them 
from  the  seed.  Collecting  the  leaves  is,  as  a  rule,  con- 
ducted in  the  same  way  that  was  characteristic  of  the 
industry  centuries  ago.  It  is  a  native  method  differing 
little  in  details,  either  in  Brazil,  in  Argentina,  or  Para- 
guay. When  cutting  begins  it  is  continued  until  a 
mountain  of  branches  is  collected  and  piled  up  in  the 
form  of  a  haystack.  Then  the  smoking,  or  as  it  is 
called  in  more  elegant  language,  the  torrefaction,  be- 
gins and  last  for  about  three  days,  the  native  skill, 
based  to  a  great  extent  upon  tradition,  being  trusted 
to  decide  the  proper  moment  when  the  leaves  have 
reached  the  exact  degree  of  dryness  for  preparation 
into  powder.  Twenty-four  hours  is  probably  the  mini- 
mum time  for  exposing  the  leaves  to  heat.  The  im- 
mense forests  in  southern  Brazil,  Paraguay  and  the 
Argentine  Mesopotamia  (chiefly  the  territory  of 
Misiones)  furnish  the  world's  supply  of  the  yerba,  but 
cultivation  is  beginning  to  add  to  the  output. 

It  is  said  that  nowhere  in  the  world  is  coffee,  the 
drink,    worse   than    in   Java,   where   coffee,   the   bean, 
is  supposed  to  be  at  its  very  best.    Javanese  distil  coffee 
i    e  of  extreme  strength,  bottle  it,  and  pour  a  few 
into  a  cup  of  hot  water  when  they  wish  refresh- 
it. 


THE  BLOOD  LILY. 


The  Love  of  Luku  Lu  and  Hashilogo. 


It  is  a  charming  land — that  country  of  lakes  and 
rivers  and  snowy  mountains,  whose  roads  are  dotted 
with  curious  hand-drawn  carts  and  great  lumbering 
buffaloes,  and  beneath  whose  wistaria  trees  love  is 
always  calling  you  to  come  and  find  the  richly  tinted 
maidens,  with  their  flowing  gowns  and  sparkling, 
twinkling  eyes.  Nowadays  it  is  called  Japan.  But  as 
for  myself,  I  prefer  to  call  it  "The  Land  of  Old  Ro- 
mance." 

Some  ten  years  ago,  and  more,  I  was  spending  my 
summer  in  one  of  the  little  highland  towns,  called 
Hoka  TJuka — a  mere  collection  of  a  few  scattered  bam- 
boo huts  at  the  foot  of  old  Tatsukolo,  on  whose  fertile 
slopes  the  villagers  grew  their  paddies  of  rice.  My 
host  was  an  old  wrinkled  heathen,  with  a  heart  of 
gold,  and  as  for  all  the  little  things  he  did  for  me 
while  I  stayed  with  him — but  to  go  on  with  the  real 
story. 

As  perhaps  you  have  guessed,  I  am  a  painter,  and 
this  quaint  little  village,  with  its  shady  nooks  and  its 
haunting  life,  had  something  in  it  for  me  that  I  couldn't 
withstand.  Yet  it  was  not  until  one  morning,  when  I 
had  risen  early  to  ascend  old  Tatsukolo  so  that  I  might 
get  the  full  benefit  of  the  early  morning  mists  as  they 
were  tinted  by  the  rising  sun,  that  I  found  out  its  real 
fascination — its  most  alluring  charm. 

The  summit  of  old  Tatsukolo  had  always  been  held 
sacred,  and  it  was  here  that  the  villagers  buried  their 
dead,  yet  never  in  my  stay  at  Hoka  TJuka  had  I  even 
seen  so  much  as  a  single  child  there  amongst  the  graves. 
This  morning,  however,  as  I  neared  the  top,  I  thought 
I  saw  a  white  figure  stealing  amongst  the  shadows  of 
the  trees,  and  my  curiosity  being  aroused,  I  fol- 
lowed. 

Whoever  it  was  vanished  almost  instantly,  but  when 
I  reached  the  trees  behind  which  it  had  disappeared 
I  saw  that  some  one  was  bending  over  a  grave  not  a 
hundred  feet  from  where  I  then  stood.  I  resolved  to 
watch,  even  though  I  was  to  be  unable  to  use  the  sun- 
rise in  consequence. 

I  had  not  long  to  wait,  for  the  person  in  white, 
kneeling  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  reached  out  a  slen- 
der arm  and  fingered  a  delicate  flower  that  was  grow- 
ing there,  then  startled,  turned,  and  I  saw  with  a  vivid 
flash  that  it  was  but  a  young  girl  in  the  full  bloom  of 
youth. 

The  instant  she  saw  me  she  let  go  of  the  flower  and 
tried  to  cover  her  face  in  her  hands  so  that  I  should 
not  see  who  she  was,  but  seeing  that  she  was  going  to 
flee  from  me,  I  advanced  and  spoke  to  her. 

"Why,  Luku  Lu,  what's  the  matter?  Why  are  you 
afraid?" 

At  the  sound  of  her  name  she  stopped  and  trembled, 
then  seeing  that  she  was  recognized,  she  turned 
around  and  with  faltering  steps  and  downcast  eyes, 
came  back  to  the  grave. 

"It  is  forbidden,"  she  said,  and  I  felt  that  there  was 
much  more  than  that  from  the  tremor  of  her  voice. 
"Really,  sir,  I  must  go." 

"But  you  looked  so  pretty  there  bending  over  the 
flower.    Why  is  it  forbidden?    Tell  me." 

"You  won't  tell  any  one  that  you  saw  me  here?" 

I  nodded. 

"I — I  loved  him,"  she  faltered.  Then  as  I  said 
nothing,  "He  was  so  big  and  brave  and  strong.  We 
were  to  have  been  married  soon,  and  then  the  fever 
came  and  he  died." 

"But  why  forbidden?"  I  asked  again. 

"They  are  afraid  that  I  love  him  too  much.  They 
say  I  should  find  some  one  else,  but  there  is  no  one  can 
take  the  place  of  Hashilogo." 

She  smiled  a  wan  smile  and  bent  over  the  grave 
again. 

"You  see  this  flower,"  she  said  looking  up  at  me 
with  her  liquid  brown  eyes;  "it  is  a  blood  lily.  It  has 
grown  from  the  soul  of  my  Hashilogo  so  that  I  may 
be  sure  he  still  loves  me.  See  how  ruddy  it  glows ! 
Oh  !  but  he  must  be  tired  of  waiting  for  me,  my  poor 
Hashilogo !" 

She  reached  out  her  dainty  arm,  and  raising  the 
flower,  gazed  longingly  deep  into  its  crimson  chalice. 

"I  shan't  disappoint  him,  either,"  she  smiled,  and 
the  first  ray  of  the  morning  sun  peeped  from  between 
the  mists  and  flared  up  amongst  her  glossy  hair. 

"You  won't  tell  any  one,  will  you?" 

Again  I  nodded. 

"Thank  you,  sir.    Thank  you,  so  much." 

"Luku  Lu,"  I  said,  "I  wish  you'd  let  me  paint  you 
just  as  you  were  a  minute  ago,  when  you  were  looking 
into  the  heart  of  the  lily,  you  look  so  appealing — I " 

A  frightened  look  came  into  her  eyes,  and  she  rose 
hastily  as  though  to  flee. 

"Paint  me  !  Paint  me — so  that  all  could  see — you 
promised!" 

Then  she  turned  and  ran,  and  I  found  that  I  had  to 
content  myself  with  the  morning  mists  after  all. 

Never  again  could  I  get  her  to  talk  with  me;  she 
was  afraid;  but  even  when  I  left  at  the  end  of  the 
summer,  the  memory  of  her  looking  so  longingly  into 
the  chalice  of  that  flower,  which  she  believed  to  come 
from  the  soul  of  her  loved  one,  kept  tormenting  my 
mind  so  that  I  resolved  that  I  must  paint  it — from 
memory  if  I  could  not  get  her  to  pose,  but  paint  it  I 
must.     Yet  when  I  tried,  somehow  the  colors  wouldn't 


come  true,  I  couldn't  get  her  expression,  the  flower 
seemed  just  any  ordinary  lily — I  failed. 

Again  last  summer,  feeling  the  old  longing  for  Hoka 
TJuka  growing  too  strong  upon  me,  I  packed  up  my 
materials  and  went  there  again,  taking  with  me  my  old 
longing  to  paint  that  picture  of  Luku  Lu  and  the  Lily. 

Everything  seemed  just  the  same  as  it  had  the  first 
time  I  saw  it — the  same  little  huts,  the  same  slow- 
moving  oxen,  the  same  silk-covered  men  and  women, 
and  the  few  stray  chickens  wandering  about  the 
streets.  It  seemed  that  I  was  ten  years  younger  and 
that  everything  was  yesterday. 

But  when  I  asked  for  Luku  Lu,  I  was  met  by  blank 
faces  and  expressionless  e}res. 

"Luku  Lu?    Dead!" 

My  dream  was  broken — things  were  not  as  they  had 
been  in  the  old  days — how  could  they  be? 

The  next  morning  I  rose  early  as  I  had  done  before 
and  climbed  old  Tatsukolo,  my  easel  in  one  hand,  my 
box  of  oils  in  the  other,  to  get  one  last  impression  of 
the  vivid  scene  that  had  so  stirred  my  youth. 

And  drawn  irresistibly,  I  went  directly  to  the  grave 
where  Hashilogo  had  been  buried.  Somehow  it  seemed 
to  have  grown  in  size.  Could  it  be  that  Luku  Lu  was 
buried  here,  too?  At  first  I  was  puzzled  to  explain 
this,  but  then  I  noticed  the  crimson  lily  nodding  in 
the  breeze,  and  this  time  it  was  not  alone,  for  beside  it, 
nodding  in  company  with  it,  was  another  lily,  its  exact 
counterpart,  except  that  the  second  was  white. 

As  I  looked  the  wind  blew  them  together,  and  I  could 
have  sworn  that  in  that  brief  moment  a  kiss  was  ex- 
changed between  them. 

Could  it  be  that  Luku  Lu  was  right  and  that  this  lily 
had  grown  from  his  soul?  Perhaps,  but  what  of  the 
second  one?    Was  it  hers? 

I  packed  up  my  paints  and  returned  to  the  village, 
too  overcome  to  enjoy  even  the  splendors  of  the 
morning.  Van  Wagenen  Howe. 

San  Francisco,  February,  1916. 


Though  the  "snail-shell"  staircase  is  by  no  means 
new,  yet  the  first  concrete  structure  of  this  kind  is  to 
be  seen  in  Los  Angeles.  It  was  recently  placed  in  the 
tower  of  the  Southwest  Museum.  Its  resemblance  to 
the  shell  of  a  snail,  especially  when  viewed  from  above, 
gives  it  the  name  by  which  it  is  commonly  known. 
This  description  is  given  of  the  staircase  by  Frank 
Reed,  in  the  Engineering  Record:  "It  is,  for  its  pur- 
pose here,  an  improvement  over  Sir  Christopher  Wren's 
masterpiece — the  spiral  stairway  ascending  the  interior 
wall  in  the  tower  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London.  The 
Southwest  Museum  helical  staircase  is  built  inside  a 
well  in  the  centre  of  the  tower,  thus  not  only  preserving 
for  shelves  or  mounted  objects  the  entire  interior  wall- 
space  of  the  tower,  but  also  supplying  on  its  own  ex- 
terior wall  additional  space  which  may  be  employed 
for  museum  purposes.  The  tower  containing  the  stair- 
way is  seven  stories  in  height,  with  three  mezzanine 
balconies  in  the  three  upper  stories,  giving  the  equiva- 
lent of  ten  stories.  The  tower  is  35  feet  square,  and  is 
supported  by  twelve  columns  and  external  walls  8  inches 
thick,  reinforced  with  steel.  It  rests  on  a  solid  con- 
crete slab  or  raft  3  feet  6  inches  thick.  The  total 
height  is  125  feet  and  the  weight  is  1000  tons.  The 
construction  was  carried  on  continuously,  a  story  being 
poured  at  a  time.  The  staircase  well  is  9  feet  2  inches 
in  external  diameter  and  is  supported  by  four  corner 
columns  with  8-inch  walls  between  them,  with  light  and 
ventilation  openings  at  each  story.  The  stair  is  known 
as  a  caracole,  on  account  of  the  likeness  to  a  snail- 
shell  presented  by  a  vertical  view.  With  one  exception 
it  is  the  only  helical  staircase  in  America  having  a 
hollow  centre,  the  other  one  being  an  ancient .  stone 
staircase  in  the  tower  of  the  cathedral  in  the  City  of 
Mexico.  The  stairway  contains  160  steps  with  7yi- 
inch  rise  each,  and  was  built  around  a  galvanized-iron 
form  in  the  shape  of  a  pipe,  while  wooden  forms  were 
placed  for  the  stairs.  Material  was  prepared  at  a  spe- 
cial rock-crushing  and  sand  plant  located  about  one 
mile  from  the  building  in  a  dry  river-bed." 

m»m    

Production  of  osage  orange  extract  on  a  commercial 
scale  having  been  established  in  this  country,  chemists 
are  of  the  opinion  that  this  material  may  relieve  the 
situation  caused  by  a  shortage  of  aniline  colors  in  cer- 
tain shades,  and  also  in  the  normal  times  to  replace 
the  use  of  foreign  fustic  by  a  wood  indigenous  to 
America.  The  extract  is  now  available  for  various  in- 
dustries wherever  a  natural  dye  can  be  used.  The 
osage  orange  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  and  is  especially  abundant  in  Oklahoma 

and  Texas. 

■■■ 

In  Russia  the  people  have  found  the  seeds  of  sun- 
flowers a  substitute  for  olives  in  the  making  of  oil. 
The  native  Russian  eats  sunflower  seeds  as  the  Ameri- 
can eats  peanuts,  keeping  a  handful  or  so  in  his  pocket 
and  nibbling  away  at  them  from  time  to  time.  An  acre 
of  sunflowers  yields  about  sixty  bushels  of  seeds,  and 
these,  when  pressed,  produce  about  fifty  gallons  of  oil. 
The  Russians  use  sunflower-seed  oil  almost  exactly  as 
cotton-seed  oil  is  used  in  this  country.  Much  of  the 
oil  is  also  used  for  lighting  and  making  candles  and 
soaps. 

m9»     

Veere,  once  the  port  of  a  thousand  ships;  a  leader 
in  The  Netherlands  commercial  life,  is  now  little  more 
than  a  fishing  village. 


February  19,  1916. 
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A  LIVING  LIE. 


The  Peculiar  Case  of  the  Trusting  Young  Artist. 


"I  never  loved  but  one  woman  in  my  life,"  remarked 

one  day  the  artist  D ;  "I  passed  with  her  five  years 

in  perfect  happiness,  in  peaceful  joy.  I  even  believe 
that  I  owe  my  present  celebrity  to  her,  rendering  my 
work  so  easy,  with  an  innate  inspiration.  From  my 
knowledge  of  her,  it  seemed  that  she  would  be  mine 
forever.  Her  beauty,  her  disposition,  satisfied  all  my 
dreams.  This  woman  has  passed  out  of  my  life,  my 
arras,  my  affections. 

"Ah,  well,  when  I  think  of  her  it  is  with  anger. 
If  I  attempted  to  describe  all  I  saw  in  five  years,  all 
the  radiance  of  love,  her  fine,  willowy  form,  her  rich 
pallor,  her  Oriental  features,  her  slow  manner  of 
speech,  as  seductive  as  her  looks — if  I  endeavored  to 
give  shape  to  this  delicious  vision,  it  would  be  better  to 
say  'I  hate  you.' 

"She  called  herself  Clotilde.  In  the  house  where  we 
were  both  living  she  was  known  as  Mrne.  Deloche,  the 
widow  of  a  sea  captain,  who  had  made  long  voyages. 
In  truth,  she  seemed  to  have  traveled  much.  In  speak- 
ing she  would  remark  suddenly :  'When  I  was  at 
Tampico,'  or  'One  time  in  the  Bay  of  Valparaiso.' 
Aside  from  this,  nothing  in  her  conduct  or  in  her  lan- 
guage indicated  a  nomadic  life.  Nothing  betrayed  dis- 
order of  hasty  departures  and  of  sudden  arrivals.  She 
was  a  Parisienne,  and  always  dressed  in  perfect  taste, 
without  any  eccentricities  like  most  wives  of  officers 
and  mariners,  who  are  in  perpetual  readiness  for  de- 
parture. 

"When  I  found  myself  in  love  with  her,  my  first  and 
only  thought  was  to  ask  her  hand  in  marriage.  Some 
one  had  spoken  to  her  of  me.  She  replied  simply  that 
she  could  never  marry  again. 

"As  my  thoughts  were  so  depressed,  so  absorbed  in 
her,  that  I  was  unable  to  do  the  least  work,  I  resolved 
to  travel.  I  was  making  every  preparation  for  my  de- 
parture, when,  one  morning,  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
fusion— furniture  disarranged,  trunks  half-packed — 
I  saw  enter,  to  my  great  astonishment,  Mme. 
Deloche. 

"'Why  are  you  leaving?'  she  said,  sweetly,  to  me; 
'because  you  love  me?  I  also  love  you!'  Here  her 
voices  trembled  a  little.    'But — I  am  married.' 

"Then  she  related  to  me  her  history.  It  was  a  ro- 
mance of  love  and  desertion.  Her  husband  drank  and 
beat  her.  They  were  separated— had  been  for  nearly 
three  years.  Her  family  she  represented  as  being  very 
proud,  occupying  a  high  position  in  Paris,  but  after 
her  marriage  they  would  not  receive  her.  She  was  a 
niece  of  a  great  Jewish  rabbi.  Her  sister,  widow  of  a 
general,  had  married  a  second  time  a  high  officer  sta- 
tioned at  St.  Germain.  However,  she,  being  left  desti- 
tute by  her  husband,  had  fortunately  a  thorough  edu- 
cation, and,  having  kept  up  her  accomplishments,  she 
now  turned  to  them  as  a  source  of  livelihood.  She 
gave  lessons  on  the  piano  in  rich  houses — Chaussee 
d'Antm,  the  suburbs  of  St.  Honore,  and  so  on,  and  was 
well  remunerated. 

"The  story  was  touching,  but  a  little  long,  full  of 
those  pretty  repetitions  of  countless  incidents  which 
embellish  the  feminine  conversation.  Thus  it  took  her 
many  days  to  relate  it  all  to  me.  I  rented  in  the  Ave- 
nue de  lTmperatrice  a  little  house,  large  enough  for 
both  of  us.  It  was  on  a  quiet  street  with  a  pretty  lawn 
in  front.  I  lived  one  year  there,  listening  to  her, 
looking  at  her,  without  dreaming  of  work.  It  was  she 
who  first  took  me  to  my  atelier,  and  I  must  not  prevent 
her  from  giving  lessons.  This  noble  spirit  greatly 
touched  me;  I  admired  her  proud  nature,  but  felt  a 
little  humiliated  by  her  express  determination  to  take 
nothing  from  me,  only  from  her  own  work. 

"All  day  long  we  were  separated  and  reunited  every 
evening  in  our  little  home.  With  what  happiness  I 
would  return  to  the  house,  so  impatient  when  she  was 
late  in  coming,  and  so  delighted  when  I  found  her  there 
before  me.  From  her  rambles  in  Paris  she  would  bring 
me  a  bouquet  of  rare  flowers.  Often  I  was  forced  to 
accept  some  present,  but  she  would  smilingly  say  she 
was  richer  than  I,  and  that  her  lessons  paid  her  well. 
She  dressed  always  so  elegantly,  in  black,  with  dainty 
touches  of  color,  in  heavy  velvets,  glossy  silks,  and  soft 
lace-work,  which  astonished  the  eye,  discovering,  un- 
der apparent  simplicity  of  feminine  elegance,  a  thou- 
sand tints  of  color.  There  was  nothing  laborious  about 
her  occupation,  she  said.  All  her  scholars— daughters 
of  bankers,  brokers,  and  merchants— adored  her  and 
respected  her.  Sometimes  she  would  show  me  a  brace- 
let, or  a  ring,  which  they  had  given  her  in  recognition 
of  her  interest  in  them. 

"Aside  from  our  working  hours,  we  were  never  apart. 
Only  on  Sundays— she  went  to  St.  Germain  to  see  her 
sister,  the  wife  of  a  general,  with  whom  after  some 
time  she  had  made  peace;  I  would  accompany  her  to 
the  boat.  She  would  return  the  same  evening,  and 
often  during  the  long  summer  days  I  would  meet  her 
at  a  station  near  Paris,  and  we  would  roam  the  woods 
together.  She  would  relate  to  me  the  incidents  of  her 
visit— the  prettv  expressions  of  the  children,  the  happy 
air  of  the  household.  This  made  me  feel  sorry  for  her, 
deprived  forever  of  a  true  family,  and  I  would  redouble 
my  tenderness  trying  to  make  her  forget  her  false  posi- 
tion, which  cruelly  wounded  her  courageous  spirit. 
What  happy  hours  I  spent  at  my  work,  and  such  per- 
fect confidence  between  us.     Sometimes,  in  speaking  to 


me  of  the  families  of  her  scholars,  she  would  have  such 
an  abundance  of  details,  of  imaginary  intrigues,  which 
she  invented  as  she  described  them.  She  surrounded 
herself  with  romance,  and  her  life  passed  in  dramatic 
contrivance.  These  idle  fancies  troubled  my  good  na- 
ture. I  had  wished  to  retire  from  the  world  to  live 
entirely  with  her,  but  I  would  find  her  occupied  with 
various  things.  I  could  well  pardon  these  caprices  in 
a  young  and  unfortunate  woman,  whose  life  had  been 
like  a  sad  romance,  without  any  proper  outcome. 

"Once  only  I  had  a  suspicion,  or  perhaps  a  presenti- 
ment. One  Sunday  evening  she  did  not  return.  I  was 
in  despair.  What  should  I  do?  Go  to  St.  Germain?  I 
might  compromise  her;  however,  after  a  frightful 
night,  I  had  determined  to  go  in  quest  of  her,  when  she 
arrived,  all  pale  and  distressed.  Her  sister  was  ill,  she 
had  remained  to  care  for  her.  I  believed  all  that  she 
told  me  without  distrusting  this  flow  of  words,  never 
interrupting  with  the  least  question.  She  always  con- 
cealed the  principal  idea  with  useless  details — the  hour 
of  arrival,  an  impertinent  servant,  or  the  delay  of  the 
train.  Two  or  three  times  in  the  same  week  she  re- 
turned to  sleep  at  her  sister's.  After  her  recovery,  she 
resumed  her  orderly  and  peaceful  life. 

"Unfortunately,  some  time  later,  she  was  herself 
taken  ill.  One  day  she  returned  from  her  lessons,  trem- 
bling, wet,  and  feverish.  The  doctor  pronounced  it  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs.  She  grew  worse,  and  soon 
the  physician  told  me  that  the  case  was  hopeless.  I 
was  almost  frantic.  My  only  thought  was  to  render 
her  last  hours  as  happy  as  possible.  This  family  whom 
she  loved,  of  whom  she  was  so  proud — I  wished  to 
bring  them  to  her  bedside.  Without  saying  anything, 
I  wrote  at  once  to  her  sister  at  St.  Germain,  and 
hastened  myself  to  the  house  of  her  uncle,  the  rabbi. 
I  did  not  think  of  the  unseasonable  hour  at  which  I 
arrived.  This  great  catastrophe  had  completely  bewil- 
dered me.  I  was  trembling  in  every  nerve.  I  believe 
that  the  rabbi  was  at  dinner.  He  came  to  me,  saw  I 
was  excited,  and  received  me  in  the  antechamber. 

"  'Monsieur,'  I  said  to  him,  'there  are  moments  when 
all  ill-will  should  be  laid  aside.'  His  dignified  counte- 
nance turned  toward  me  with  an  astonished  look.  I 
continued:     'Your  niece  is  dying.' 

"'My  niece?     I  have  no  niece.     You  are  mistaken!' 

"  'Oh,  I  pray  you,  monsieur,  forget  this  foolish  preju- 
dice. I  speak  of  Mme.  Deloche,  the  wife  of  the  cap- 
tain.' 

"  T  do  not  know  Mme.  Deloche.  You  are  misin- 
formed, monsieur,  I  assure  you,'  and  gently  he  moved 
toward  the  door  with  me,  thinking  I  was  either  an  im- 
postor or  a  fool. 

"This  was  so  unexpected,  so  terrible,  that  I  could  not 
comprehend  it.  Then  she  had  told  me  a  falsehood. 
Why?  Immediately  an  idea  came  to  me.  I  hastened  to 
the  house  of  one  of  her  scholars,  of  whom  she  had  so 
often  spoken  to  me,  the  daughter  of  a  well-known 
banker. 

"I  asked  a  servant. 

"  'Mme.  Deloche?  she  does  not  live  here.' 

"  'Yes,  I  know  that,  but  she  is  the  person  who  gives 
piano  lessons  to  the  young  ladies.' 

"  'We  have  no  young  ladies  in  this  house,  nor  a 
piano.  I  do  not  know  what  you  are  talking  about,'  and 
he  shut  the  door  in  my  face  ill-humoredly. 

"I  did  not  seek  further,  I  was  sure  I  would  find  the 
same  response — the  same  disappointment. 

"On  returning  to  our  little  house,  they  handed  me  a 
letter  stamped  at  St.  Germain.  I  opened  it,  knowing 
what  it  would  contain.  The  general  did  not  know 
Mme.  Deloche;  he  had  neither  wife  nor  child. 

"This  was  the  last  blow.  Then  all  that  she  had  told 
me  for  five  years  was  false.  A  thousand  ideas  of  jeal- 
ousy took  possession  of  me  at  once,  and  frantically, 
not  knowing  what  I  was  doing,  I  entered  the  room 
where  she  was  dying.  All  the  questions  that  so  troubled 
me  I  poured  out  on  this  bed  of  death. 

"  'Why  did  you  spend  your  Sundays  at  St.  Germain? 
At  whose  house  did  you  stop?  Where  have  you  slept 
the  nights  you  were  absent  from  me?  Answer  my 
questions !'  and  I  threw  myself  at  her,  gazing  into  the 
depths  of  her  still  defiant  and  beautiful  eyes,  waiting  in 
agony  for  her  replies. 

"But  she  was  silent. 

"I  trembled  with  rage,  and  said:  'You  never  gave 
lessons.  I  have  not  found  any  one  who  knows  you. 
Where  did  you  get  your  money,  your  lace,  your 
jewelry?' 

"She  cast  on  me  a  look  of  horrible  sadness  and  that 
was  all.  Truly,  I  could  do  nothing  with  her  but  let  her 
die  in  peace.  But  I  had  loved  her  so !  Jealousy  was 
stronger  than  pity.  I  continued:  'You  have  deceived 
me  for  five  years.  You  have  lied  to  me  every  day, 
every  hour.  You  know  all  my  life  and  I  do  not  know 
anything  of  yours.  Nothing,  not  even  your  name,  for 
even  the  name  you  bear  is  not  yours.  Oh,  deceiver,  de- 
ceiver !  Tell  me,  before  you  die,  that  I  may  know  by 
what  name  to  call  you.  Quick !  Who  are  you  ? 
Whence  did  you  come?  Why  did  you  come  into  my 
life?     Speak  to  me,  tell  me  something!' 

"My  efforts  were  lost !  Instead  of  replying  to  me 
she  painfully  turned  her  face  toward  the  wall,  as 
if  she  were  afraid  her  last  look  might  divulge  her 
secret. 

"And  thus  she  died,  the  unfortunate  woman,  died  in 
her  own  deceit,  false  to  the  end. 

"I  hate  her." — Translated  from  the  French  of  Al- 
phonse  Daudet. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Charles  T.  Gwynne,  recently  elected  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  oldest,  largest, 
and  most  influential  organization  of  its  kind  in  this 
country,  succeeds  the  late  Sereno  S.  Piatt.  He  has 
been  assistant  secretary  since  1909,  thus  he  brings  to 
the  position  an  intimate  knowledge  of  its  requirements. 

Herbert  Louis  Samuel,  who  has  just  succeeded  Sir 
John  Simon  as  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  depart- 
ment of  England,  is  the  first  professing  Jew  in  the  his- 
tory of  England  to  attain  that  position.  He  was  born 
in  Liverpool  in  1870,  and  as  a  Balliol  man  graduated 
from  Oxford  with  first-class  honors.  He  spent  four 
years  as  parliamentary  under  secretary  of  state,  from 
the  defeat  of  the  Unionist  administration,  in  1905,  un- 
til 1909,  under  Lord  Gladstone.  It  was  during  that 
period  that  he  made  his  mark  by  the  skill  with  which 
he  piloted  the  so-called  children's  act  through  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  was  rewarded  with  a  seat  in 
the  cabinet  as  chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
and  twelve  months  later  became  postmaster-general. 

Sir  John  Kennedy,  knighted  on  New  Year's  day 
for  his  great  engineering  works  at  Montreal,  has  been 
blind  for  several  years.  His  engineering  career  covers 
more  than  half  a  century.  During  his  active  years  he 
was  a  builder  of  railways  and  waterways,  wharves  and 
harbor  sheds  for  the  commerce  of  a  nation,  and  as  a 
recreation  delighted  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  and  in  serv- 
ing on  the  executive  board  of  the  school  for  the  blind 
in  his  city.  He  built  the  first  double-track  railway  in 
Canada — a  stretch  between  Windsor  and  Glencoe.  In 
1875  he  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  Montreal 
board  of  harbor  commissioners,  and  for  thirty-two 
years  he  was  the  guiding  hand  in  the  development  of 
the  port.  His  great  work  there  stamped  him  as  one 
of  the  greatest  waterway  engineers  in  North  America. 

Henri  Joseph  Harpignies,  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
famous  school  of  landscape  painters  of  1830,  now 
in  his  ninetieth  year,  has  presented  one  of  his  rare 
paintings  to  the  United  States  Museum  at  Washington. 
It  is  one  of  a  collection  of  eighty-two  pictures  and 
sketches  which  has  recently  been  installed  in  the  mu- 
seum by  the  citizens  of  the  French  Republic  as  a  token 
of  their  appreciation  of  the  sympathetic  efforts  of 
American  citizens  toward  relieving  the  distress  caused 
by  the  European  war.  M.  Harpignies  is  a  native  of 
Valenciennes,  was  educated  in  Paris,  and  studied  art 
for  two  years  in  Italy.  He  first  exhibited  in  the  Salon 
in  1853.  Iu  1860  he  accompanied  Corot  to  Italy.  He 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1S75. 
and  was  awarded  the  Medaille  d'Honneur  of  the  Salon 
in  1897. 

Corporal  Charles  Sarrugue,  a  veteran  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  in  which  he  won  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
is  again  serving  his  country  at  the  age  of  seventy-six 
years,  this  time  as  a  sapper,  and  was  recently  awarded 
the  War  Medal.  He  is  rather  small,  with  snow-white 
beard,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  man  of  forty.  In 
private  life  he  is  a  civil  engineer.  For  twelve  years 
before  the  war  he  was  mayor  of  his  native  town  ot 
Auxerre.  In  1870  Corporal  Sarrugue  had  been  called 
to  the  colors  as  a  civil  engineer  and  given  the  rank  of 
captain.  He  was  twice  mentioned  in  dispatches.  After 
that  war  he  occupied  himself  with  municipal  affairs 
in  his  native  town,  and  Auxerre  owes  much  to  him 
for  his  excellent  administration.  When  the  present 
war  broke  out,  he  offered  his  services,  passed  the  ex- 
amination, and  after  three  months  of  training  was  sent 
to  the  front. 

Captain  Joseph  E.  Bernier,  polar  explorer  in  the 
service  of  the  Canadian  government  for  a  number  of 
years,  recently  returned  from  a  cruise  of  more  than 
4000  miles  through  the  Arctic  archipelago,  during 
which  he  placed  many  new  islands,  bays,  and  promon- 
tories on  the  map.  During  his  exploration  work  he 
has  charted  over  500,000  square  miles  of  islands  in  the 
far  north,  and  has  discovered  many  records  of  Arctic 
expeditions.  He  has  been  commissioned  to  establish  a 
force  of  the  mounted  police  in  Hudson  Bay  and  to 
take  possession  of  the  Arctic  archipelago  between  the 
region  of  141  degrees  west  to  60  degrees  west  and  all 
the  adjacent  islands  as  far  as  90  degrees  north  latitude. 
Captain  Bernier's  great  ambition  is  to  journey  to  the 
North  Pole,  an  undertaking  which  he  believes  can  be 
accomplished  with  no  great  difficulty  when  the  oppor- 
tune time  arrives. 

Charles  William  Beebe,  who  has  sailed  for  George- 
town, British  Guiana,  to  establish  a  tropical  zoological 
station  for  a  new  form  of  scientific  observation  and 
research,  has  been  curator  of  ornithology,  New  York 
Zoological  Society,  since  1899.  In  the  words  of  Dr. 
Beebe,  "As  yet  there  has  been  no  concentrated  scien- 
tific investigation  in  the  tropics.  The  object  of  pre- 
vious expeditions  has  been  to  collect  as  many  birds 
or  animals  as  possible."  "Our  province  is  the  living 
creature,"  says  Dr.  Beebe.  The  government  of  Britisli 
Guiana  has  offered  the  use  of  its  botanical  gardens  to 
the  expedition.  The  amount  of  work  to  be  done  is 
enormous — enough  to  keep  ten  men  working  their  life 
long,  it  is  declared.  An  earlier  stay  in  Guiana  and 
Venezuela  is  recorded  in  Dr.  Beebe's  book,  "Our 
Search  for  a  Wilderness."  And  the  study  of  the 
pheasant  led  him  in  1909  to  India,  Ceylon.  Tibet  and 
the  Himalayas,  China,  Borneo,  Java,  and  J; 
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ITALY  AT  WAR. 


Mary   Garton    Foster  Writes   of  Some    of   the  Tragedies   of 
Civil  Life  That  Are  Caused  by  the  Struggle. 


Rome,  January  IS,  1916. 

Editor  Argonaut:  All  the  tragedies  of  the  war  are 
not  taking  place  in  the  fighting  zone.  Some  of  them 
are  enacted  in  the  midst  of  civil  life  far  removed  from 
the  roar  and  smoke  of  battle.  The  story-  of  such  a  one 
has  come  from  Florence.  It  began  months  ago  when 
business  came  to  a  standstill  in  the  shops  which  depend 
solely  on  tourists  and  it  ended  one  dull  morning  re- 
cently when  a  quiet,  elderly  man  walked  down  to  the 
Ponte  Vecchio  and  threw  himself  into  the  Arno.  His 
body  was  recovered  a  few  days  later  and  a  brief  item 
in  the  daily  papers  announced  that  Pietro  Casini,  aged 
sixty,  had  committed  suicide.  Cause,  ill-health  and 
despondency  over  loss  of  business. 

One  reads  such  items  almost  daily;  they  are  details 
of  the  general  sum  of  the  sadness  of  the  times,  but 
every  American  who  has  visited  Florence  during  re- 
cent years  will  learn  with  regret  that  Pietro  Casini  was 
the  genial  picture-frame  dealer  known  to  them  as  "the 
man  who  looked  like  Roosevelt." 

Wood-carving  is  one  of  the  ancient  crafts  still  car- 
ried on  at  Florence.  Furniture  from  antique  designs, 
picture  frames  carved  by  hand,  some  of  them  richly 
gilded,  are  among  the  commodities  purchased  largely 
by  the  tourists.  Signor  Casini  was  the  proprietor  of 
a  modest  little  shop  which  was  one  of  a  row  facing 
the  open  space  in  front  of  the  imposing  Pitti  Palace. 
His  place  consisted  of  a  work-room,  where,  assisted  in 
prosperous  times  by  a  helper  or  two,  he  cut,  carved, 
and  gilded  the  frames,  and  a  tiny  show-room  adjoining, 
where  the  finished  articles  were  displaj-ed.  It  differed 
little  from  many  such  shops  at  Florence,  but  Signor 
Casini  himself  had  been  singled  out  by  fate  for  peculiar 
distinction.  In  feature  and  expression  he  bore  a 
strange  resemblance  to  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  like- 
ness was  recognized  by  one  of  our  patriotic  countrymen 
some  years  ago,  during  Mr.  Roosevelt's  presidency,  and 
it  soon  brought  something  akin  to  fame  to  Signor  Ca- 
sini. After  he  became  aware  of  the  honor  which  na- 
ture had  conferred  upon  him  the  sign  above  his  door 
was  changed  to  "Shop  Roosevelt,"  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  and  a  portrait  of  the  popular  President  occu- 
pied the  centre  of  his  show  window,  and  new  business 
cards  bore  his  picture  showing  the  remarkable  likeness. 
The  photo  on  the  cards  was  a  happy  idea,  as  the  re- 
semblance was  one  of  those  subtle  things  which  the 
camera  brings  out  and  makes  striking.  Be  assured 
that  the  proud  and  happy  picture-frame  merchant  neg- 
lected no  small  detail  in  his  appearance  that  would 
assist  nature  in  perfecting  the  likeness.  His  efforts 
involved  a  special  haircut  and  a  changed  style  of  neck- 
wear. These  were  easy  of  accomplishment.  The  mat-  | 
ter  of  the  pince-nez  was  rather  a  problem,  for  there  was 
no  defect  of  vision  in  Signor  Casini's  bright,  friendly 
eyes.  He  solved  the  problem  by  keeping  a  pair  of 
eyeglasses  with  a  black  cord  attached  on  a  shelf  with- 
in reach,  to  be  put  on  when  occasion  called  for  the 
resemblance  to  be  made  as  complete  as  possible.  These 
occasions  occurred  whenever  customers  of  American 
nationality  appeared.  At  such  times,  after  donning 
the  eyeglasses  with  their  cord  carefully  adjusted  to  give 
the  real  Rooseveltian  touch,  he  would  come  forward  to 
greet  the  visitors  with  a  fair  imitation  of  the  Colonel's 
best  bow,  and  politely  murmur  the  only  English  word 
he  knew,  "Dee-lighted." 

It  never  failed  to  make  a  hit  with  citizens  of  the, 
great  republic,  and  Shop  Roosevelt,  though  not  men- 
tioned in  the  guide-books,  became  a  place  of  interest 
to  the  American  tourists — more  exactly  speaking,  to  the  ] 
American  male  tourists.  Many  a  middle-aged  business 
man  making  the  tour  of  Italy  with  his  wife,  and  bored 
to  extinction  by  "church  pictures,"  hailed  that  little 
shop  as  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  art.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  American  business  man  was  not  always  his 
happiest  in  this  easy-going  land.  He  was  wanting  in 
reverence  for  masterpieces  and  he  saw  too  many  things 
in  need  of  reform.  He  found  it  difficult  to  get  his  own 
simple  daily  needs  supplied.  Hunger  would  grip  him 
in  the  morning  long  before  the  hotel  breakfast  was 
ready.  When  at  last  it  was  served  the  rolls  were  hard, 
the  butter  tasteless,  and  the  morning  paper  in  an  un- 
known language.  If  some  kind  being  who  knew  Italian 
looked  it  over  for  him  the  chances  were  ten  to  one  that 
the  United  States  were  not  even  mentioned  in  its  col- 
umns. It  was  hard  to  start  the  day  right  under  such 
circumstances. 

Our  men  bore  it  like  heroes,  even  to  the  shopping 
excursions  with  their  wives,  which  ranked  in  their 
minds  as  one  degree  worse  than  going  through  picture 
galleries,  but  it  told  on  them  after  a  time.  The  visit  to 
Casini's  had  a  tonic  effect  in  such  cases.  There  was 
an  atmosphere  of  cheerfulness  about  the  little  picture- 
frame  place  whose  genial  proprietor  delighted  in  the 
pleasure  which  his  bit  of  acting  so  evidently  afforded 
his  customers,  and  who  thought  more  of  his  likeness 
to  our  famous  countryman  than  he  did  about  pushing 
busi  less. 

Before  leaving  the  visitor-  invariably  looked  around 
for  something  to  buy,  but,  unfortunately  for  the  pros- 
pe  jty  of  the  dealer,  there  was  a  limit  to  the  number  of 
pit  .jre  frames  that  a  tourist's  baggage  would  carry, 
and    the    shop    contained    little    else.      A    less    simple- 


hearted  and  a  more  ambitious  man  would  have  turned 
his  popularity  to  material  advantage  and  stocked  up 
with  saleable  articles.  In  that  case  his  story  might 
have  been  spared  its  tragic  ending.  But  though  nature 
gave  this  gentle,  kindly  Italian  the  outward  resem- 
blance to  a  distinguished  man,  she  neglected  to  endow 
him  with  those  inner  forces  possessed  by  the  great 
counterpart,  forces  which  enable  a  man  to  face  and  to 
overcome  giant  obstacles.  When  war  came  with  its 
paralyzing  effect  on  business  at  Florence,  Shop  Roose- 
velt was  one  of  the  first  to  suffer.  Customers  dropped 
off  until  bankruptcy  was  imminent.  By  reason  of  age 
and  failing  health  its  genial  proprietor  could  not  see 
beyond  the  gloom  which  encompassed  him  and  in  a 
melancholy  hour  he  made  his  sad  exit. 

He  was  a  unique  figure  whose  passing  leaves  a 
blank,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  there  are  those  among  our 
countrymen  who  in  reminiscent  moments  will  feel  that 
some  double-starred  place  of  interest  could  better  have 
been  spared  than  that  little  shop  of  happy  memory. 
Mary  Carton  Foster. 


To  a  stout  fence,  erected  to  prevent  cows  and  sheep 
from  wandering  away  into  the  forest  and  thus  falling 
easy  prey  to  the  lurking  Indians,  may  primarily  be 
traced  the  beginning  of  Xew  York's  famous  Wall 
Street.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  Governor  Kieft, 
in  1644,  set  his  hand  to  an  edict  which  called  for  the 
erection  of  a  "good  solid  fence"  across  Manhattan 
Island,  and  commanded  owners  of  cattle  and  sheep  who 
wished  their  herds  pastured  in  security  to  appear  at  a 
given  time,  with  proper  tools,  and  assist  in  the  work. 
So  the  fence  stood  until  nine  years  later,  when  the 
Dutch  and  English  were  at  war  in  Europe.  The  Dutch 
West  Indies  Company  warned  Xew  Amsterdam  to  be 
on  the  watch  for  an  attack  on  their  settlement  by  the 
English  of  Xew  England.  The  Dutch  governor,  Peter 
Stuyvesant,  acted  promptly  on  the  warning  and  called 
together  the  city  fathers,  who,  as  a  first  step  to  pre- 
paredness, voted  to  repair  and  strengthen  the  fort  from 
which  the  Battery  got  its  name,  and  to  raise  $2000  for 
the  building  of  a  great  wall  to  replace  Governor  Kieft's 
fence.  This  was  the  wall  which  gave  Wall  Street  its 
name.  The  money  was  promptly  raised  by  popular  sub- 
scription to  be  repaid  from  taxes,  and  within  a  few 
days  every  able-bodied  man  in  the  settlement  was  or- 
dered to  appear  with  proper  tools  and  assist  in  the 
building  of  the  wall  under  penalty  of  fine  or  banish- 
ment for  non-compliance.  Picks  and  shovels  flew,  ham- 
mers and  axes  resounded,  and  in  a  very  short  time  a 
wall  of  palisades  twelve  feet  high  stood  between  Xew 
Amsterdam  and  its  potential  foes  from  the  east.  The 
palisades  were  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  and  sharp- 
ened at  the  top.  Posts  were  planted  a  rod  apart  and 
to  them  were  nailed  split  rails  two  feet  from  the  top 
of  the  wall.  Behind  the  wall  was  a  breastwork  of 
earth  four  feet  high  and  four  feet  wide,  thrown  up 
from  a  ditch  of  the  same  dimensions.  In  1699  the  wall 
finally  was  torn  down  and  the  stone  in  its  bastions  was 
used  for  erecting  a  new  city  hall. 

Unusual  and  interesting  is  the  spectacle  in  the  Afri- 
can Gold  Coast  country  of  the  transport  of  cocoa,  the 
bulk  of  the  inland  produce  being  carried  by  porters  to 
the  railroad.  Sometimes  the  roadways  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  see  are  one  long  line  of  cocoa  bags  on  the 
heads  of  hundreds  of  carriers.  This  carrying  trade 
has  produced  an  extraordinary  flow  of  free  labor  into 
the  whole  hinterland  of  the  Gold  Coast.  At  Adawso, 
a  buying  station  nearly  fifteen  miles  from  the  rail  head, 
one  firm  alone  employs  in  the  season  3000  carriers,  who 
cover  the  distance  to  the  rail  station  at  Pakro  once 
and  frequently  twice  a  day  with  a  150-pound  bag  of 
cocoa.  The  fame  of  the  Gold  Coast  carrier  traffic  has 
spread  far  into  the  northern  regions  of  the  country, 
with  the  result  that  the  recognized  caravan  routes  now 
come  right  down  through  the  Northern  Territories. 
These  carriers,  many  of  them  from  around  and  even 
beyond  Lake  Chad,  drive  herds  of  cattle  down  to  the 
Gold  Coast  colony  about  harvest  time.  They  sell  the 
cattle  and  then  carry  cocoa  for  the  season.  When  the 
main  harvest  is  over  and  there  is  little  cocoa  carrying, 
they  purchase  loads  of  kola  nuts,  which  they  take  back 
with  them  to  the  far  interior  and  sell  en  route  at  a 
considerable  profit.  Many  of  the  native  farmers  within 
thirty  miles  of  Acera  prefer  to  sell  their  cocoa  at  a 
higher  price  at  the  port  of  embarkation,  and  so  have 
created  the  interesting  system  of  "barrel  rolling."  In 
the  cocoa  season  strongly  bound  and  ponderous  casks 
are  filled  with  the  beans  and  rolled  to  the  seashore. 
Traveling  along  the  somewhat  primitive  roads  one 
meets  at  frequent  intervals  perspiring  natives  struggling 
with  the  barrel  which,  filled  with  cocoa,  weighs  con- 
siderably over  a  quarter  of  a  ton.  As  a  rule  three  men 
roll  two  casks,  one  relieving  the  other.  Occasionally 
the  loss,  due  to  accidents,  is  considerable. 

Residents  of  Bunschoten,  Holland,  make  use  of  the 
little  carts  drawn  by  dogs,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  very 
many  parts  of  The  Netherlands,  and  have  a  fine  breed 
of  tall,  yellow,  smooth-haired  dogs,  which  they  some- 
times harness  three  abreast. 

As  a  result  of  the  European  war  Japan,  which  here- 
tofore imported  playing  cards,  is  now  an  exporter  of 
this  product.  Large  orders  have  been  placed  for  Eu- 
ropean markets,  where  the  cards  will  be  distributed 
among  the  soldiers  as  gifts. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Telling  the  Bees. 
Here  is  the  place  ;  right  over  the  hill, 

Runs  the  path  I  took. 
You  can  see  the  gap  in  the  old  wall   still. 

And  the  stepping-stones  in  the  shallow  brook. 

There  is  the  house,  with  the  gate  red-barred. 

And  the  poplars  tall. 
And  the  barn's  brown  length  and  the  cattle  yards, 

And  the  white  horns  tossing  above  the  wall. 

There  are  the  beehives  ranged  in  the  sun ; 

And  down  by  the  brink 
Of  the  brook  are  her  poor  flowers,  weed-o'errun  ; 

Pansy  and  daffodil,  rose  and  pink. 

A  year  has  gone,  as  the  tortoise  goes, 

Heavy  and  slow  ; 
And  the  same  rose  blows,  and  the  same  sun  glows, 

And  the  same  brook  sings  of  a  year  ago. 

There's  the  same  sweet  clover  smell  in  the  breeze. 

And  the  June  sun   warm 
Tangles  his  wings  of  fire  in  the  trees. 

Setting,   as   then,   over  Fernside  farm. 

I  mind  me  how,  with  a  lover's  care, 

From   my   Sunday   coat 
I  brushed  off  the  burrs  and  smoothed  my  hair, 

And  cooled  at  the  brookside  my  brow  and  throat. 

Since  we  parted  a  month  had  passed, 

To  love,  a  year ; 
Down  through  the  beeches  I  looked  at  last, 

On  the  little  red  gate  and  the  well-sweep  near. 

I  can  see  it  all  now,  the  slantwise  rain 

Of  light  through  the  leaves ; 
The  sundown's  blaze  on  her  window  pane — 

The  blooms  of  her  roses  under  the  eaves. 

Just  the  same  as  a  month  before — 

The  house  and  the  trees, 
The  barn's  brown  gable,   the  vine  by  the   door ; 

Nothing  changed  but  the  hives  of  bees. 

Before  them,  under  the  garden  wall, 

Forward  and  back 
Went  drearily  singing  the  chore-girl  small, 

Draping  each  hive  with  a  shred  of  black. 

Trembling,  I  listened ;  the  Summer  sun 

Had   the   chill   of  snow ; 
For  I  knew  she  was  telling  the  bees  of  one 

Gone  on  the  journey  we  all  must  go ! 

Then  I  said  to  myself :     "My  Mary  weeps 

For  the  dead  today ; 
Haply   her   blind   old   grandsire   sleeps 

The  fret  and  pain  of  his  age  away." 

But  her  dog  whined  low ;  on  the  doorway  sill 

With   his  cane  to   his  chin, 
The  old  man  sat,  and  the  chore-girl  still 

Sung  to  the  bees  stealing  out  and  in. 

And  the  song  she  was  singing  ever  since 

In  my  ear  sounds  on : 
"Stay  at  home,  pretty  bees,  fly  not  hence, 

Mistress  Mary   is  dead  and  gone." 

— John   Greenleaf   Whittier. 


The  Death  of  Arthur. 
Then  loudly  cried  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere : 
"Ah  !  my  Lord  Arthur,  whither  shall  I  go  ? 
Where  shall  I  hide  my  forehead  and  my  eyes? 
For  now  I  see  the  true  old  times  are  dead, 
When  every  morning  brought  a  noble  chance, 
And  every  chance  brought  out  a  noble  knight. 
Such  times  have  been  not  since  the  light  that  led 
The  holy  Elders  with  the  gift  of  myrrh. 
But  now  the  whole  Round  Table  is  dissolved 
Which  was  an  image  of  the  mighty  world ; 
And  I,  the  last,  go  forth  companionless, 
And  the  days  darken  round  me,  and  the  years, 
Among  new-  men,  strange  faces,  other  minds." 

And   slowly   Arthur  answered   from  the  barge : 
"The  old  order  changeth,   yielding  place  to  new, 
And  God  fulfills  himself  in  many  ways, 
Lest  one  good  custom   should  corrupt  the  world. 
Comfort  thyself :  What  comfort  is  in  me  ? 
I  have  lived  my  life,  and  that  which  I  have  done 
May  He  within  himself  make  pure !  but  thou, 
If  thou  shouldst  never  see  my  face  again. 
Pray  for  my  soul.     More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.     Wherefore,  let  thy  voice 
Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 
For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain. 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer 
Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them  friend? 
For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way, 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God. 
But  now  farewell.     I  am  going  a  long  way 
With  these  thou  seesest, — if  indeed  I  go 
(For  all  my  mind  is  clouded  with  a  doubt) — 
To  the  island-valley  of  Avilion ; 
Where   falls  not  hail,   or  rain,   or  any  snow, 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly ;  but  it  lies 
Deep-meadowed,   happy,   fair  with  orchard-lawns 
And  bowery"  hollows  crowned  with  summer  sea. 
Where  I  will  heal  me  of  my  grievous  wound." 

So  said  he,  and  the  barge  with  oar  and  sail 
Moved   from  the  brink,   like  some  full-breasted  swan. 
That,   fluting  a  wild  carol  ere  her  death. 
Ruffles  her  pure  cold  plume7"  and  takes  the  flood 
With    swarthy    webs.      Long   stood    Sir    Bedivere 
Revolving  many  memories,  till  the  hull 
Looked  one  black  dot  against  the  verge  of  dawn. 
And  on  the  mere  the  wailing  died  away. 

— Alfred  Tennyson. 

The  Panama  National  Exposition,  which  had  been 
several  times  postponed  owing  to  delays  in  the  com- 
pletion of  buildings  and  in  obtaining  exhibits,  formally 
opened  on  February  6th.  The  Exposition  includes 
many  of  the  United  States  government  exhibits  taken 
from  San  Francisco,  where  they  formed  an  important 
part  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  The  Exposi- 
tion will  continue  for  100  days. 


February  19,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


SOME  IMPRESSIONS  OF  GERMANY. 


Poultney  Bigelow  Recalls  Some  of  the  Experiences   of  His 
Long  Residence  in  Europe. 

♦ 

The  author  of  the  "History  of  the  German  Struggle 
for  Liberty,  1S06-1S4S,"  has  more  than  a  mere  his- 
torical knowledge  of  Germany.  In  his  recently  pub- 
lished "Prussian  Memories,"  Poultney  Bigelow  gives  his 
ripened  estimate,  based  on  various  visits  to  Germany 
and  on  the  impressions  of  his  childhood,  gained  while 
at  school  there  during  the  years  that  his  father,  the 
late  John  Bigelow,  served  as  our  minister  to  France. 

His  father's  friends  and  position  gave  young  Bige- 
low the  entree  into  many  high  places.  Through  his 
father's  connection  with  Berlin  court  officials  he  be- 
came a  playfellow  of  the  present  emperor,  then  a  boy 
of  eight  or  ten.  He  seems  to  have  been  popular  with 
the  young  scion  of  royalty  and  to  have  laid  the  basis 
of  a  friendship  which  lasted  for  many  years  after. 
Although  he  is  keenly  critical  of  Prussianized  Ger- 
many and  of  affairs  which  William  II  controls,  Mr. 
Bigelow  says  that  he  tells  nothing  which  he  would  not 
wish  to  reach  the  ears  of  his  former  friend,  and  in  fact 
feels  that  some  good  might  be  accomplished  by  the 
happening  of  this  very  thing. 

While  this  is  a  personal  narrative  Mr.  Bigelow  has 
considered  that  the  world  is  eager  for  light  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  German,  his  motives,  his  aims,  his  honor,  as 
well  as  of  his  titanic  monarch;  and  he  has  digressed 
seldom  from  his  subject,  giving  us  evidence  which  he 
obviously  intends  to  be  impartial,  but  that  must  be 
judged  in  the  light  of  the  inevitable  biases  created  by 
the  war. 

At  boarding-school  at  Bonn,  on  the  Rhine,  he  first 
discovered  that  the  Prussian  schoolboy  was  alien  to  his 
American  taste: 

I  carried  away  warm  affection  for  my  English  and  American 
schoolmates,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  the  Prussian  boys 
who  came  only  for  the  day  classes  seemed  to  be  of  another 
species  in  the  human  family.  Yet  the  German  walks  on  two 
legs  like  ourselves ;  he  wears  clothes,  he  passes  examina- 
tions, he  is  chock-full  of  book  knowledge,  and  trained  to 
conventional  forms  of  social  intercourse.  Reason  argues  that 
his  Kultur  is  magnificent,  but  we  boys  could  not  reason,  and 
I  was  drawn  to  those  who  would  play  fair  and  fight  fair.  If  I 
know  an  Englishman  at  all,  I  know  him  through  and  through, 
and  can  trust  him  in  fair  weather  or  foul.  I  have  known 
hundreds  of  admirable  Germans  in  the  fifty  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  days  of  Dr.  Kortegarn.  These  have  been 
peasants  and  princes,  priests  and  professors,  editors,  members 
of  Parliament,  poets  and  painters,  and  chiefly  of  course 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy.  I  have  enjoyed  their  society, 
for  I  have  asked  little  in  return.  Much  I  have  learned  from 
them,  and  have  tried  to  pay  back  a  part  of  my  debt  by 
speaking  the  truth  when  called  upon. 

In  the  British  or  American  service  a  man  is  first  a  gentle- 
man and  then  an  officer ;  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Havel  it  is 
otherwise.  There  my  friend  is  first  an  officer,  and  as  an 
officer  his  honor  constrains  him  to  do  things  which  would  not 
harmonize  with  the  conception  of  gentleman  as  framed  at 
West  Point  or   Woolwich. 

This  boy,  who  had  been  treated  as  an  individual  by  a 
sympathetic  and  lenient  father,  found  "this  becoming  a 
Prussian  cog''  particularly  hard.  He  did  not  like  "beer 
soup"  and  he  had  not  been  told  of  all  the  rules  which 
he  must  not  break: 

The  second  night  at  Kortegarn's  all  the  boys  before  retiring 
stood  up  in  two  long  lines  for  inspection  and  prayers. 
Never  before  having  been  called  upon  to  saj'  my  prayers 
otherwise  than  on  my  knees,  I  was  embarrassed  when  the 
Herr  Doktor  loudly  intoned  the  German  Vater  Unser;  and, 
innocently  imagining  that  the  most  respectful  attitude  would 
be  that  of  one  gazing  toward  Our  Father's  celestial  home,  I 
raised  my  homesick  eyes  ecstatically  towards  a  bunch  of 
flies  on  the  ceiling,  wishing  that  I  had  their  wings  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  road  to  Paris,  when  whack!  came  a  heavy 
blow  on  one  side  of  my  head  which  would  have  floored  me 
had  not  my  juvenile  neighbor  acted  as  buttress.  The  teacher 
sharply  rebuked  me  for  gazing  upward,  and  I  suppose  this 
also  went  to  the  throne  of  the  merciful  Father  along  with  the 
rest  of  Dr.   Kortegarn's   Vater   Unser. 

Today  that  blow  on  the  head  seems  a  brutal  if  not  stupid 
exercise  of  power,  nor  can  I  recall  amongst  the  many  edu- 
cators I  have  known  in  the  English-speaking  world  any  one 
who  could  have  so  disturbed  in  cold  blood  a  religious  exer- 
cise. It  was  my  first  appearance  at  the  roll-call ;  I  was  only 
eight,  ignorant  of  the  language  and  presumably  of  the  customs, 
and  yet  for  the  simple  mistake  of  gazing  upward  instead  of 
downward  during  the  Lord's  Prayer  my  most  conscientious 
and  efficient  master  struck  me  a  blow  hard  enough  to  fell  a 
bullock,  and  no  doubt  glowed  with  inner  satisfaction  at  one 
more  duty  done,  one  more  step  onward  in  the  march  that  was 
spreading  Prussian  educational  methods  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth. 

Mr.  Bigelow  sketches  the  home  where  he  lived  as 
a  youth  for  two  years  and  studied  under  a  wise  and 
kindlv  Latin  teacher,  but  we  of  America  can  not  quite 
think  it  the  refined  home  that  we  would  expect  to  be- 
long to  an  American  professor: 

The  family  of  Professor  Schillbach  in  Potsdam  offered  an 
interesting  picture  of  Prussian  academic  life.  We  had  one 
big.  strong,  broad-in-the-beam,  and  ever-cheerful  servant  who 
blacked  the  boots,  cooked  the  food,  scrubbed  the  floors,  waited 
at  table,  did  the  family  wash,  and  in  her  leisure  moments 
mended  clothes  and  wheeled  the  perambulator.  The  five  chil- 
dren Were  all  chubby,  flaxen-haired,  blue-eyed  specimens, 
ranging  from  the  babe  in  arms  to  the  biggest  boy  of  about 
ten  who  subsequently  became  a  naval  officer  and  went  down 
with  his  ship.  Children  and  parents  all  slept  in  one  room, 
and  there  was  a  general  family  scrub  every  Saturday  evening, 
when  the  main  room  where  we  dined  and  where  the  chil- 
dren romped  resounded  to  the  clatter  of  tin  pans  or  other 
equivalents  for  tubs.  That  my  father  insisted  upon  my  having 
a  room  to  myself  was  pardoned  as  the  eccentricity  of  an 
exotic,  but  that  on  top  of  this  I  should  have  a  bath  of  my 
own  every  morning  was  nothing  short  of  scandalous  and  sym- 
bolic of  latter-day  American  decadence.  However,  I  soon  be- 
came very  fond  of  the  Schillbach  family  and  they  of  me — a 
friendship  which  has  extended  over  more  than  forty  years, 
during  which  never  a  birthday  has  passed  that  we  have  not 


exchanged  long  letters  on  our  respective  domestic  fortunes. 
Being  ambitious  of  passing  my  examinations,  the  good  pro- 
fessor had  more  concern  in  checking  than  stimulating  my 
thirst  for  knowledge,  and  I  was  always  at  my  desk  an  hour  or 
two  before  breakfast  in  winter  by  lamplight  and  always  went 
over  my  task  in  the  evening  before  going  to  bed.  At  home 
my  parents  encouraged  a  diet  such  as  we  associate  with  the 
dairy  rather  than  with  the  beer-garden,  but  at  Professor  Schill- 
bach's  the  food  was  overwhelmingly  of  the  kind  that  goes  well 
with  beer,  which  was  forbidden  to  me.  I  have  often  mar- 
veled at  the  rugged  health  of  German  soldiers  and  wondered 
how  they  survived  their  rations.  Perhaps  I  saw  only  the 
survivors.  The  German  diet  is  a  severe  strain  on  stomachs 
accustomed  to  the  French  and  American  kitchen,  for  I  have 
tested  it  many  times  since  and  have  always  succumbed — and 
fled  to  Paris  or  Carlsbad  for  relief.  There  can  be  but  one 
explanation — the  Prussian  army  is  nearer  to  ancestral  bar- 
barism and  his  insides  can  stand  a  treatment  under  which 
those  of  a  civilized  man  would  writhe  in  torture. 

Bigelow  was  too  young  and  active  to  appreciate  that 
he  was  being  overwhelmingly  honored  in  being  taken 
to  play  with  the  young  princes  and  was  merely  pleased 
at  the  discovery  of  a  kindred  spirit  in  the  elder  of 
them.  The  young  William  had  already  developed  one 
of  his  present  tastes: 

No  game  interested  him  much  that  did  not  suggest  war. 
Myself  being  fresh  from  America,  I  was  credited,  if  not  with 
Indian  blood,  at  least  with  intimate  knowledge  of  redskin 
tactics ;  consequently  we  talked  much  of  Fenimore  Cooper, 
the  Deerslayer,  and  Chingachgook  at  our  first  meeting, 
and  at  our  second  I  gave  Prince  William  an  Indian  bow 
with  gaudy  tassels  at  each  end  and  a  bunch  of  arrows  with 
blunt  heads.  These  warlike  reminders  of  America's  first  fami- 
lies had  been  a  present  from  my  mother,  purchased  probably 
from  an  alleged  Mohawk  chief  who  invariably  presided  in 
those  days  over  the  souvenir  shops  at  Niagara  Falls.  But  this 
is  an   afterthought. 

The  moment  William  II  had  these  precious  implements  in 
his  possession  he  radiantly  suggested  a  war  game  on  the  Iro- 
quois plan — and  our  victims  were  not  far  to  seek.  We  elected 
ourselves  exclusive  members  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Order  of  Red  Men  and  declared  all  others  to  be  palefaces ; 
and  as  the  outcasts  were  mainly  of  the  much-drilled  and  very 
correct  Prussian  aristocracy  we  took  youthful  pleasure  in 
chasing  them  through  the  bushes  of  the  great  park,  seizing 
them  by  the  hair,  lashing  them  to  trees,  and  then  meta- 
phorically shooting  them  full  of  arrows. 

Along  with  the  tale  of  his  own  impressions  and  ex- 
periences, Mr.  Bigelow  sketches  the  growth  of  the  em- 
pire and  the  rise  and  power  of  the  Iron  Chancellor. 
Among  the  stories  which  he  tells  of  Bismarck  is  one 
of  his  cruelty  to  an  enemy,  George  von  Bunsen: 

One  day,  for  instance,  to  his  surprise  he  received  an  invita- 
tion to  dine  with  the  chancellor  and,  revolving  in  his  mind 
all  the  possible  reasons  for  so  strange  an  act,  he  concluded 
that  perhaps  after  all  Bismarck  intended  this  as  an  olive 
branch  of  peace,  possibly  an  acknowledgment  of  past  wrongs. 
So  he  went  and  found  gathered  together  a  large  party  of 
parliamentarians,  all  waiting  until  the  great  chancellor  should 
appear  and  make  his  semi-royal  circle  according  to  custom. 
At  last  he  entered,  and  having  prepared  this  demonstration 
for  a  particular  reason,  he  went  from  one  to  the  other,  greet- 
ing each  in  turn,  but  reserving  Bunsen  for  the  last.  Here  he 
stood  a  moment  erect,  stared  silently  at  his  amazed  guest,  then 
turned  on  his  heel  and  led  the  wTay  into  the  banqueting  hall. 
Bunsen  turned  also  on  his  heel,  sought  the  nearest  restaurant, 
and  meditated  on  the  machinery  that  can  make  brutes  into 
Bismarcks   and   Bunsens    into   outcasts. 

Of  the  supremacy  in  social  life  of  the  military,  we 
find: 

Where  are  the  great  men  of  Germany?  one  asks  instinctively 
when  first  invited  to  the  German  court.  Where  are  the  great 
poets,  dramatists,  historians,  inventors,  painters,  sculptors,  en- 
gineers, singers,  actors?  A  diplomatic  friend  begged  me  to 
dine  with  him  and  asked  me  to  name  any  whom  I  desired  to 
meet.  Of  course  I  asked  for  Germany's  first  Shakespearean, 
Ludwig  Barnay,  him  whose  bust  can  be  seen  in  the  Players' 
Club,  the  friend  of  Edwin  Booth,  a  man  w7ho  was  the  Henry 
Irving  or  Forbes  Robertson  of  his  day.  But  my  host  rolled 
up  his  eyes  in  horror  and  said:  "No,  no,  impossible,  an  actor 
— nobody  would  come !"  So  I  surrendered  and  learned  my 
lesson,  that  to  find  the  Barnays  and  Mommsens,  the  Virchows 
and  the  Helmholtzes  of  Germany  is  not  on  monuments  such 
as  Frederick  the  Great's  or  even  at  the  Prussian  court  that  we 
should  make  our  search.  The  wife  of  Professor  Helmholtz 
said  to  me  in  angry  tones:  "For  social  purposes  I  would 
rather  have  the  youngest  Prussian  lieutenant  in  the  Berlin 
garrison  as  husband  than  my  illustrious  excellency  of  a  scien- 
tist." She  spoke  in  anger  under  provocation  and  when  her 
anger  subsided  perhaps  she  changed  her  mind,  but  I  doubt  it. 

William  II  is  also  autocrat  in  the  fields  of  art,  and 
because  his  people  follow  his  lead  blindly  he  is  able  to 
do  a  good  deal  of  harm.  He  will  leave  a  vast  quantity 
of  mediocre  monuments  to  his  fame,  but  he  has  made 
no  valuable  contribution  "in  the  domain  of  the  muses" : 

Berlin  is  today  a  byword  amongst  artists  for  mediocrity  if 
not  vulgarity  in  the  way  of  imperial  statuary'  and  architecture. 
To  one  who  is  fresh  from  the  semi-Latin  Bavarian  capital 
and  who  after  a  night  in  the  train  suddenly  finds  himself  in 
Berlin  face  to  face  with  a  wilderness  of  stone  and  marble 
representing  millions  of  marks  paid  out  to  architects,  sculptors, 
and  stone-masons,  the  melancholy  conclusion  forces  itself  upon 
him  that  all  this  imperial  quarry  would  scarcely  repay  to  a 
successful  French  army  the  cost  of  carriage — at  least  not  the 
latter-day  stuff.  Yet  the  specimens  in  Berlin  are  not  a  cri- 
terion of  what  Germany  could  produce  today  if  her  best 
artists  had  been  consulted.  Berlin  has  more  painters. 
sculptors,  architects,  and  engineers  than  any  other  German 
city — at  least  a  larger  proportion  of  money-makers  in  these 
departments.  But  the  city  as  a  whole  disguises  this  fact  with 
Prussian  thoroughness  and  the  stranger  is  made  to  feel  that 
while  the  streets  are  clean  and  the  buildings  uniformly  placed, 
and  every  detail  of  municipal  activity  attended  to  with  intelli- 
gence and  efficiency  of  a  military  camp,  there  is  scarce  a 
monument,  square,  blind  alley,  or  nook  where  we  would 
linger  as  we  would  in  dozens  I  could  name  in  Paris,  London, 
or  Munich.  And  the  people  reflect  this  perfection  of  me- 
diocrity— they  are  all  soldiers  or  merchants  or  officials  or 
artisans,  each  one  labeled  and  dressed  as  per  catalogue  and 
wholly  incapable  of  being  mistaken  for  anything  individual  or 
interesting.  Occasionally  there  obtrudes  a  civilized  stranger 
from  Boston,  Paris,  or  Oxford  and  he  is  at  once  stared  at  and 
audibly  discussed,  for  the  Berlin  burgher  prides  himself  upon 
a  thirst  for  knowledge  and  bluntness  of  speech  which  in  older 
and  more  civilized  communities  would  be  regarded  as  pro- 
vincial curiosity,  not  to  say  rudeness. 

One   aspect   of  the   trouble   which   Germany   has   to 


deal  with  in  her  colonies  we  do  not  remember  having 
seen  comment  on  before.  This  is  the  violently  "ef- 
ficient" German  missionary: 

The  Prussian  missionary  arrives  and  the  governor  instructs 
him.  He  is  furnished  with  a  large  piece  of  land  taken  from 
the  natives  and  is  authorized  to  add  insult  to  injury  by  forcing 
the  unwilling  pagan  to  cultivate  it.  The  governor  also  places 
at  his  disposal  the  local  police,  whose  duty  it  is  to  drag  back 
from  out  of  the  jungle  natives  who  refused  to  work  for  the 
missionary,  or  who  are  so  sunk  in  prejudice  that  they  will  not 
even  come  and  learn  the  religion  of  their  conquerors  and  sing 
the  "Watch  on  the  Rhine"  in  German.  The  picture  of  the 
conscientious  truant  officers  armed  with  guns  and  scouring 
the  jungles  of  New  Guinea  for  bushy-headed,  cinnamon- 
colored  boys  and  girls  who  have  taken  to  the  tall  trees 
rather  than  submit  to  civilization  on  the  Prussian  plan,  forms 
a  comic  cartoon  were  it  not  so  frequently  tragic  in  its  conse- 
quences. To  the  German  all  natives  are  natives,  and  in 
flogging  those  whom  the  police  have  brought  back  to  the  fold 
it  sometimes  happens  that  a  man  of  great  local  importance 
is  outraged,  and  revenge  follows,  and  a  missionary  hurt.  Now 
with  us  a  missionary  is  after  all  a  more  or  less  misguided 
man  who  accepts  a  salary  for  teaching  or  preaching  much  as 
a  young  mining  engineer  answers  a  call  to  the  disturbed  dis- 
tricts of  Mexico  or  the  Yukon  ;  if  he  is  robbed  or  killed  he 
takes  his  chances  along  with  the  rest  of  his  adventurous  com- 
rades, and  the  world  goes  on  much  as  before.  But  in  the 
new  Germany  of  lese-majeste  and  /cjc-Bismarck,  Icse-rms- 
sionary  has  also  arrived — for  is  he  not  also  a  cog  in  the 
Prussian  machine? — and  an  insult  to  him  must  be  met  by 
an  example  whose  "frightfulness"  may  be  expected  to  deter 
all  prospective  laggards  in  the  march  of  missionary  Kultur. 
The  Prussian  gunboat  is  requisitioned,  villages  are  shot  to 
pieces,  troops  are  landed,  fires  are  started,  and  maybe  a  few 
natives  who  failed  to  make  their  escape  in  time  are  caught 
and  executed.  The  expedition  then  returns  and  the  governor 
writes  innumerable  paragraphs  to  Berlin  relating  how  by 
consummate  knowledge  and  valor  a  great  uprising  has  been 
nipped  in  the  bud  and  Prussianism  once  more  triumphantly 
vindicated  in  the  tropical  Pacific.  The  official  papers  receive 
the  news,  it  is  reproduced  in  every  provincial  organ  of  the 
empire,  and  every'  family  in  the  Fatherland  glows  with  pride 
at  the  thought  that  whilst  its  little  circle  is  buried  in  peaceful 
slumber  the  vigilant  guardians  of  Germanism  are  spreading  its 
precepts  and  practices  at  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth. 

The  following  story,  told  without  comment  among 
others  of  similar  character,  throws  a  light  not  wholly 
flattering  on  the  "friendship  of  kings."  The  Queen 
of  Hanover  had  given  to  Bigelow  a  copy  of  a  rare 
portrait  of  Queen  Louise  that  he  might  have  it  repro- 
duced as  a  frontispiece  for  his  forthcoming  work: 

Of  course  I  boasted  much  to  the  emperor  that  in  all  his 
galleries  he  had  nothing  comparable  to  the  portrait  of  Queen 
Louise  in  my  possession,  and  of  course  he  also  clamored  for 
a  sight  of  it  and  of  course  I  brought  it  myself  to  the  palace 
in  Berlin,  and  entrusted  it  to  his  principal  aide-de-camp,  re- 
minding him  that  it  was  my  property  and  must  be  returned. 
I  did  not  see  the  emperor  personally,  he  being  at  a  council. 
But  what  was  my  dismay  when  at  the  next  court  function 
the  emperor  strenuously  wrung  my  hand  and  said  he  could 
not  find  words  to  express  his  gratitude  at  my  magnificent 
present !  I  behaved  like  a  coward,  got  red  in  the  face,  tried 
to  mumble  something,  but  the  emperor  talked  so  rapidly,  ad- 
dressing not  only  me,  but  his  family  writhin  hearing,  that  I 
could  not  find  the  heart  to  tell  him  that  he  was  robbing  me 
of  the  thing  I  prized  above  all  others. 

Mr.  Bigelow  finally  concludes  that  he  is  of  the 
opinion  which  the  Latins  seem  to  hold,  that  German 
life  leaves  much  to  be  desired: 

The  word  Home,  as  we  understand  it  in  the  English-speak- 
ing world,  does  not  exist  in  Prussia,  but  in  its  place  are  in- 
numerable restaurants  and  beer-gardens  ;  and  where  we  ask  a 
friend  to  our  family  circle  the  German  takes  him  to  a  Siamm- 
tisch  or  club-table  where  amid  the  clatter  of  dishes  and  beer- 
mugs  the  Teuton  learns  those  manners  which  make  him  pro- 
verbial as  a  social  unit.  Young  men  and  even  children  of 
the  better  classes  are  apt  to  see  more  of  the  gregarious  pot- 
house life  than  of  the  home  with  sisters  and  parents.  A  little 
of  it  goes  a  long  way  to  one  who  is  not  by  nature  Bohemian  : 
and  a  decently-bred  student  of  the  English-speaking  world 
soon  sickens  of  a  society  wThere  waitresses  and  chambermaids 
are  handled  with  more  freedom  than  fastidiousness,  and  where 
even  women  of  social  position  are  regarded  as  a  man's  chat- 
tel. I  have  known  German  students  to  weep  in  reciting  verses 
of  Heine  or  Goethe,  stand  up  through  long  Wagnerian  operas 
in  ecstasy  of  worship,  and  soon  afterwards  gorge  themselves 
with  sausage  and  beer,  resting  now  and  then  to  rhapsodize 
on  a  theme  of  Kultur  or  pass  a  ribald  joke  with  a  bier- 
miidchen.  When  first  I  engaged  a  German  governess  for  my 
children  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  half  her  meagre  earn- 
ings were  to  be  deducted  and  sent  by  me  to  her  brother,  a 
young  officer  in  the  army;  but  she  told  me  this  was  a  uni- 
versal custom,  and  she  did  her  share  in  the  matter  as  cheer- 
fully as  though  it  was  the  case  of  a  crippled  sister  rather 
than  a  hulking  giant  abundantly  capable  of  supporting  not 
merely  himself,  but  a  family  into  the  bargain.  I  was  pointed 
out  some  years  ago  several  smart  shopgirls  and  waitresses 
who  had  achieved  the  distinction  of  maintaining  each  a  stu- 
dent at  the  university,  the  understanding  being  that  they 
were  to  lie  legally  married  as  soon  as  he  had  passed  profes- 
sional examinations.  The  number  of  students  and  unmarried 
officers  and  officials  who  keep  a  mistress  to  do  their  cooking, 
washing,  and  scrubbing,  in  other  words,  to  whom  the  com- 
mon slavey  is  a  servant  for  the  whole  circle  of  his  appetites, 
is  appallingly  large,  if  I  may  credit  the  statements  of  econo- 
mists and  the  initiated.  Yet  this  does  not  preclude  an  exhi- 
bition of  sentimentality  in  honeymooners  that  would  cause 
police  interference  were  it  exercised  in  our  community.  In 
short  the  Prussian,  whose  patron  saint  is  Queen  Louise,  is  a 
land  of  paradox  in  the  matter  of  home  life  ;  and  only  those 
who  have  spent  many  years  of  intimacy  there  realize  the  dif- 
ficulties of  forming  a  final  opinion — although  what  I  have 
myself  experienced  causes  me  to  recommend  the  author  of 
"Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden"  as  altogether  the  most 
kindly   critic   in   this   dangerously   delicate   matter. 

Bigelow  gives  earnest  warning  to  America: 
Germany  has  her  plans  for  the  invasion  of  this  country. 
She  has  had  these  plans  for  a  number  of  years  past,  and  I 
have  been  called  visionary  each  time  I  have  referred  to  the 
matter.  It  is  our  duty  to  be  ready,  for  when  Germany  makes 
her  raid  across  the  Atlantic  she  will  first  exhaust  every  effort 
to  secure  the  services  of  such  patriots  of  the  type  of  William 
Jennings  Bryan.  These  "prophets  of  peace"  preach  peace  and 
disarmament,  and  when  their  talking  is  over  they  will  dis- 
appear with  the  money  from  their  lectures  and  may  next  be 
seen  on  the  Rhine  or  the  Danube  carrying  in  their  buttonhole 
a   Red  Eagle  order  of  the  third  class. 

Prussian  Memories.  By  Poultney  Bigelow.  Xew 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.25  net. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Politics  and  Crowds. 
There  is  no  error  quite  so  common  among 
smaller  minds  as -the  conviction  that  certain 
principles  of  government  to  which  they  have 
attained  represent  some  sort  of  finality  in  hu- 
man affairs,  a  definite  goal  from  which  there 
can  be  no  recession.  The  principle  of  man- 
hood suffrage,  for  example,  indeed  of  democ- 
racy itself,  is  supposed  to  be  such  a  goal,  an 
established  attainment  susceptible  neither  to 
change  nor  revocation. 

It  is  this  belief  that  is  challenged  by  Dr. 
Arthur  Christensen  in  an  essay  of  unusual 
weight  and  brilliance.  Dr.  Christensen  not 
only  challenges  the  belief,  but  he  thinks  that 
it  is  doomed,  at  least  in  its  present  form. 
He  maintains  that  the  individual  has  not  an 
independent  consciousness  that  is  capable  of 
individual  opinions,  or  of  expressing  a  sense 
of  individual  interests  by  means  of  the  suf- 
frage. Humanty  is  gregarious,  mentally  as 
well  as  physically.  Thoughts  are  not  only 
contagious,  but  in  their  combination  they  pro- 
duce results  unlike  their  component  parts, 
just  as  certain  chemicals  in  combination  pro- 
duce substances  wholly  unlike  their  ingre- 
dients and  in  which  all  the  characteristics  of 
those  ingredients  are  lost.  Crowds  are  ex- 
traordinarily sensitive  to  suggestion.  A  reso- 
nant phrase,  a  flag,  a  "doctrine,"  the  mag- 
netism of  a  speaker,  a  dozen  other  factors, 
may  submerge  the  mind  of  the  individual  un- 
der the  crowd  consciousness,  and  the  indi- 
vidual vote  then  ceases  to  have  its  proper  in- 
dividual characteristics.  Organizations  simi- 
larly absorb  the  political  individualities  of 
their  members  and  the  largest  organizations 
then  carry  the  day.  The  crowd  conscious- 
ness thus  becomes  the  negation  of  democracy. 
It  is  mobs  that  rule,  and  not  the  people. 

The  parliament  of  the  future,  says  the  au- 
thor, should  represent  interests  and  groups 
rather  than  mere  majorities.  Trades,  arts, 
and  sciences  should  have  their  corporate 
voice,  which  must  be  authoritative.  The  mere 
counting  of  class-obsessed  heads  filled  with 
suggested  ideas,  the  swing  of  power  from 
party  to  party  at  the  bidding  of  small  ma- 
jorities, is  neither  representative  nor  demo- 
cratic, and  it  must  end  in  chaos  and  anarchy, 
as  indeed  it  seems  already  to  be  doing. 

There  can  be  no  adequate  review  of  so 
remarkable  a  book.  It  disturbs  our  placidities 
and  shakes  our  equanimities.  It  will  do  some 
service  if  at  least  it  can  jar  the  conviction 
that  we  have  attained  to  any  system,  or 
method  of  principle  in  governmental  affairs 
that  has  the  smallest  mark  of  finality. 

Politics  and  Crowd  Morality.  By  Arthur 
Christensen.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
$2.50  net. 

French  Divorce. 
Divorce  is  getting  a  little  more  common  in 
France,  these  later  years,  and  so,  Henri  Bor- 
deaux to  the  rescue!  "The  Awakening"  tells 
the  story  of  a  French  wife  who,  deserted  by 
her  husband,  remodels  herself  in  order  to 
win  back  his  love.  The  popular  French 
novelist  wishes  to  show  how  much  unhappi- 
ness  is  the  return  for  those  who  evade  the 
responsibilities  of  life,  and  try  to  seek  in 
divorce    a   panacea    for   the   ills    of    marriage. 
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His  theme  is  a  good  one,  but,  in  working  it 
out,  the  author  departed  from  truth.  The 
Elizabeth  of  the  first  part  of  the  book  is  a 
totally  different  being  from  the  awakened 
wife  who  has  become  thoughtful,  full  of  fine 
perceptions,  slightly  literary,  who  plays  her 
piano  with  a  new  touch  of  artistry,  and  whose 
early  matter-of-factness  has  developed  into 
refinement  and  subtlety.  This  radical  change 
is  not  possible,  and  Mr.  Bordeaux  used  the 
idea  merely  because  he  wanted  to  make  a 
good  case.  As  with  his  other  novels,  "The 
Awakening"  interests  by  its  faithful  reflection 
of  the  life  of  the  middle-class  French,  but  it 
is,  nevertheless,  the  poorest  of  any  so  far 
translated. 

The    Awakening.      By    Henri    Bordeaux.      New 
York:    E.    P.   Dutton    &   Co.;   $1.35   net. 


A  Story  of  the  Moors. 
The  Mohammedan  dominion  in  Europe  and 
its  influence  upon  government  and  thought  has 
not  yet  received  the  attention  that  it  deserves 
at  the  hands  of  the  novelist.  Perhaps  it  never 
will  in  view  of  even  greater  events,  but  in 
the  meantime  we  may  welcome  this  distinctive 
novel  of  Moorish  Spain,  a  novel  that  is  not 
only  thoroughly  competent  from  the  historical 
point  of  view,  but  that  is  written  with  imag- 
ination and  skill.  Almansur  begins  life  as  a 
public  letter-writer  and  at  last  rises  to  a  posi- 
tion at  court  through  his  conspicuous  intel- 
lectual powers.  Falling  in  love  with  a  slave 
girl,  he  decides  to  retire  and  enjoy  a  do- 
mestic life,  but  the  Spanish  queen,  unwilling 
to  lose  his  services  to  her  son,  orders  that 
the  slave  girl  be  poisoned.  Thereafter  we  see 
a  complete  change  in  the  character  of  Alman- 
sur, who  now  devotes  all  his  powers  to  the 
accomplishment  of  revenge  and  to  the  attain- 
ment of  a  position  that  shall  place  it  within 
his  reach.  The  author  has  drawn  a  remark- 
able character,  which  never  at  any  time 
ceases  to  be  Oriental,  and  this  is  a  feat  that 
deserves  commendation.  Her  book  deserves 
to  be  read,  and  it  will  certainly  leave  a  per- 
manent impress  on  the  mind. 

The  Making  and  Breaking  of  Almansur.  By 
Clarice  M.  Cresswell.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.;   $1.35   net. 


English  Homes  of  Americans. 
The  title  of  Miss  Wharton's  book,  "English 
Ancestral  Homes  of  Americans,"  is  in  itself 
a  sufficient  indication  of  its  purport.  But  it 
is  no  indication  of  its  charm,  of  its  easy  con- 
versational dignity,  or  the  thoroughness  of  its 
workmanship.  Miss  Wharton  has  made  a  real 
research  into  the  English  antecedents  of 
Washington,  Penn,  Franklin,  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  cavaliers, 
and  others  who  have  done  their  part  in  the 
creation  of  the  national  history,  and  the  re- 
sult is  a  surprising  one.  When  it  becomes 
once  more  possible  to  visit  England  there 
could  be  nothing  more  delightful  than  a  pil- 
grimage to  these  American  shrines  thus  satu- 
rated with  reminiscences  of  such  intimate  in- 
terest and  importance.  And  Miss  Wharton 
should  be  the  guide. 

English  Ancestral  Homes  of  Noted  Ameri- 
cans. By  Anne  Hollingsworth  Wharton.  With 
twenty-nine  illustrations.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott    Company;    $2  net. 


Muslin. 
Is  there  anything  indelicate,  suggestive,  or 
vulgar  about  the  word  "muslin"  ?  Mr.  Moore 
seems  to  think  that  there  is.  In  the  preface 
to  "Muslin,"  which  now  appears  in  the  uni- 
form edition  of  his  works,  he  tells  us  that  he 
has  thus  modified  the  original  title  of  the 
story,  and  that  "A  Drama  in  Muslin"  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  the  vulgar  one  among  the 
titles  of  his  many  books.  Moreover,  he  re- 
membered "some  disgraceful  pages"  and  was 
tempted  to  omit  the  book  altogether,  but  he- 
was  unwilling  to  create  such  a  hiatus.  To 
determine  the  matter  by  refreshing  his  mem- 
ory he  purchased  a  copy  and  found  it  to  be 
"a  comedy  novel,  written  with  sprightliness 
and  wit,"  so  that  there  is  obviously  no  more 
to  be  said.  Mr.  Moore  ought  to  know  a 
good  novel  when  he  sees  one,  even  though  it 
be  his  own.  And  so  he  meditates  on  the 
charming  review  that  he  could  have  written 
of  "The  Drama  in  Muslin"  had  it  come  to 
him  for  that  purpose,  but  of  course  that  could 
not  be,  "for  myself  and  the  young  man  that 
wrote  it  were  not  contemporaries." 

Muslin.     By  George  Moore.     New  York:   Bren- 
tano's;    $1.35    net. 


The  Writing  on  the  Wall- 

Those  who  were  fascinated  by  the  "Note- 
Book  of  an  Attache"  will  not  be  surprised  at 
the  clear-headed,  concise,  and  forcible  pres- 
entation of  the  military  situation  of  the 
United  States  in  reference  to  our  interna- 
tional status  set  forth  by  Mr.  Eric  Fisher 
Wood.  "The  Writing  on  the  Wall"  is  not  an 
impassioned  rhetorical  appeal  for  Prepared- 
ness— it  :s  a  common-sense  statement  of  facts 
in  the  light  of  European  experience.  The 
sophistries  of  the  fools  who  call  themselves 
pacifists  are  mercilessly  exposed  and  valuable 
constructive  ideas  for  sensible  army  reform 
are  set  forth.  On  the  futility  of  arbitration 
without  Preparedness  Mr.  Wood  writes ;  "It 
has  a  thousand  times  been  shown  that  any 
great    nation    will    unhesitatingly    violate    the, 


neutrality  of  a  country  which  is  unprepared 
vigorously  to  defend  herself.  Even  the 
United  States  did  not  arbitrate  with  Colombia 
over  Panama;  nor  did  our  forefathers  arbi- 
trate with  the  American  Indians,  driven  step 
by  step  from  the  land  they  loved  and  in  which 
they  had  lived  for  a  thousand  years;  nor  did 
the  Southern  States  arbitrate  with  the  unpre- 
pared Union.  No  world  power  of  today 
would  arbitrate  any  vital  matter  with  America, 
for  whatever  an  enemy  coveted  she  could 
take  from  us  by  force  as  easily  as  an  efficient 
thug  lifts  a  wallet  from  a  fat  millionaire,  un- 
worthy heir  of  virile  grandsires.  Never  will 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  Germany,  or  Japan  ar- 
bitrate a  vital  dispute  with  America  if  they 
have  power  to  dispense  with  arbitration  and 
smash  us  to  our  knees  with  a  sudden  blow. 
To  expect  arbitration  without  Preparedness  is 
ridiculous ;.  it  is  indeed  a  contradiction  of 
terms." 

The  Writing  on  the  Wall.  By  Eric  Fisher 
Wood.  New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1 
net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
In  "Italy  and  the  Unholy  Alliance,"  W.  O. 
Pitt  shows  that  the  present  is  Italy's  long- 
desired  opportunity,  and  offers  a  convincing 
vindication  of  a  policy  since  August,  1914,  up 
to  the  time  when  she  took  her  inevitable  place 
among  the  Allies.  Italy's  quarrel  is  with  Aus- 
tria, and  it  is  a  quarrel  that  extends  over  a 
century,  is  the  stand  taken  by  the  author.  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.  are  the  publishers. 

Arthur  Ruhl,  author  of  the  book,  "Antwerp 
to  Gallipoli :  A  Year  of  War  on  Many  Fronts 
— and  Behind  Them,"  about  to  be  published 
by  the  Scribners,  was  in  Belgium  in  front  of 
the  first  advance,  in  Paris  when  the  Ger- 
mans threatened  it  most  nearly,  in  Antwerp 
through  the  whole  bombardment,  in  Bordeaux 
while  it  was  the  temporary  seat  of  the  French 
government,  in  Berlin  when  the  war  was  a 
few  months  advanced,  in  the  German  prison 
camps  with  the  English  prisoners,  in  the 
trenches  at  La  Bassee,  with  the  Turks  in 
Constantinople  and  Gallipoli,  in  the  hospitals 
at  Budapest,  and  with  the  Austrians  in  Ivan- 
gorod,   Brest-Litovsk,   and   Bulgaria. 

The  first  printing  of  Eleanor  H.  Porter's 
new  story,  "Just  David,"  which  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  on 
March  25th,  has  already  reached  100,000 
copies,  with  indications  that  a  still  larger 
number  will  be  needed  to  supply  the  advance 
orders. 

The  Macmillan  Company  has  just  published 
John  Masefield's  play,  "The  Tragedy  of  Nan," 
in  binding  uniform  with  Mr.  Masefield's  other 
plays.  In  addition  to  the  title  piece  the  new 
volume  includes  two  other  plays  by  Masefield 
— "The  Camden  Wonder"  and  "Mrs.  Har- 
rison." 

Harper  &  Brothers  on  February  17th  pub- 
lished a  new  novel  by  Basil  King,  author  of 
"The  Inner  Shrine."  The  title  of  this  new 
book  is  "The  Side  of  the  Angels." 

The  following  books  will  be  published  by 
the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  today — 19th  of 
February:  "Theodore  Roosevelt:  The  Logic 
of  His  Career,"  by  Charles  G.  Washburn ; 
"At  the  Door  of  the  Gate,"  a  novel  by  one  of 
the  younger  English  writers,  Forrest  Reid ; 
"The  Psychology  of  Relaxation,"  by  G.  T.  W. 
Patrick;  "Industrial  Accident  Prevention,"  by 
David  S.  Beyer,  and  "Emmeline,"  a  new 
Gettysburg  story  by  Elsie  Singmaster. 

The  G.  W.  Dillingham  Company  announce 
for  early  publication  "The  Heel  of  War,"  by 
George  B.  McClellan,  former  mayor  of  New 
York;  "Common-Sense  Patriotism,"  by  Dr.  A. 
A.  Warden  of  Paris ;  "The  Diamond  from 
the  Sky,"  by  Roy  L.  McCardell,  and  "The  Red 
Debt,"  by  Everett  MacDonald,  a  story  of  the 
Kentucky  "hill  feud"  region. 

A  seventh  edition  of  Elizabeth  Cooper's 
"My  Lady  of  the  Chinese  Courtyard,"  is  re- 
corded by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 
Published  early  in  1914,  the  appreciation  of 
Mrs.  Cooper's  work  has  steadily  grown  so 
that  the  sale  for  1915,  its  second  year,  far 
exceeded  that  of  the  year  of  publication — an 
unusual   occurrence. 

Francis  Ledwidge,  the  Irish  poet  whose  first 
volume,  "Songs  of  the  Fields,"  has  just  been 
published  by  Duffield  &  Co.,  was  recently 
fighting  in  the  Dardanelles  in  one  of  the  Irish 
regiments.  He  has  been  promoted  to  be  a 
lance    corporal. 

The  original  pictures  made  for  "The  Jolly 
Book,"  one  of  the  Christmas  publications  of 
the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  are  on  exhi- 
bition at  the  Copley  Gallery,  Boston,  with 
other  illustrations  and  book-plates  by  the 
same  artist,  Miss  Amy  M.  Sacker. 

Owen  Johnson  writes  from  first-hand  in- 
formation in  his  latest  book,  "The  Spirit  of 
France,"  just  published  by  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.  It  is  a  stirring  revelation  of  the  true 
spirit  of  the  republic  under  the  pressure  of 
war. 

The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company  has  just  pub- 
lished Henry  Kitchell  Webster's  new  novel, 
"The  Real  Adventure."     Marriage  is  of  course 
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the  great  adventure,  but  few  people  who  em- 
bark upon  its  troubled  waves  reach  the  point 
of  "The  Real  Adventure,"  that  of  facing  life 
together  after  they  have  found  themselves 
and  readjusted  their  ideas  as  to  their  rela- 
tions with  the  world,  and,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, toward  each  other,  as  do  the  two 
central  figures  of  this  story. 

"Impressions  of  the  Art  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition,"  by  Christian  Brinton,  au- 
thor of  "Modern  Artists,"  etc.,  is  the  first 
authoritative  art  record  of  the  San  Francisco 
and  San  Diego  Expositions.  Dr.  Brinton  was 
a  member  of  the  international  jury-  The 
book  has  just  been  published  by  the  John 
Lane  Company. 

Berta  Ruck's  new  novel,  "The  Boy  with  the 
Wings,"  is  published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
It  is  about  a  daring  English  aviator  who 
has  a  wonderful  new  machine.  For  the  cli- 
max there  comes  a  flight  of  the  boy  with  his 
heroine. 

A  new  edition  of  "Russian  Lyrics,"  by  Mar- 
tha G.  D.  Bianchi,  has  just  been  brought  out 
by  Duffield  &  Co.  This  little  volume  is  prob- 
ably the  only  successful  attempt  at  translating 
the  shorter  Russian  lyrics.  It  contains  poems 
by  Pushkin,  Lermontoff,  Tolstoy,  Maikow, 
Nekrassow,  Nikitin,  Grand  Duke  Constantine, 
Nadson,  and  a  number  of  others,  with  short 
biographical  sketches  of  the  various  poets. 

Miss  Marie  Van  Vorst,  the  American  au- 
thor, who  lives  in  Paris,  has  just  returned 
to  France  to  continue  her  hospital  work. 
Miss  Van  Vorst  has  also  been  seeing  through 
the  presses  her  forthcoming  book,  "War  Let- 
ters of  an  American  Woman,"  which  the  John 
Lane  Company  will  publish  toward  the  end  of 
this  month. 

This  month  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany is  bringing  out  Frank  Brangwyn'-s  "Bel- 
gium," a  work  consisting  of  twenty-seven  full- 
page  plates  reproduced  by  wood  engraving 
after  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Brangwyn,  together 
with  decorative  initials,  head  and  tail-pieces, 
and  binding  design  specally  executed  by  the 
artist.  It  will  be  printed  in  red  and  black  on 
a  deckle-edge  paper  and  suitably  bound.  The 
text  is  by  Hugh  Stokes,  author  of  "Francisco 
Goya,"   etc. 

Extreme  sensitiveness  on  the  part  of  the 
English  censor  was  shown  recently  by  the 
fact  that  he  refused  to  permit  an  edition  of 
"War  and  the  Ideal  of  Peace,"  by  the  dis- 
tinguished psychologist,  Henry  Rutgers  Mar- 
shall, to  be  landed  in  Great  Britain.  This 
book  is  a  study  of  the  fundamental  human 
characteristics  that  have  resulted  in  the  pres- 
ent war,  and  of  the  basis  upon  which  rests 
the  hope  and  possibility  of  peace.  Duffield 
&  Co.  are  the  publishers. 
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The  Laughing  Muse. 

Mr.  Arthur  Guiterman  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  a  volume  of  humorous  verse  wherein 
all  the  humor  is  real  verse  and  all  the  verse 
is  real  humor.  Therefore  it  is  an  almost 
unique  volume,  since  the  present  popular  taste 
in  this  line  seems  to  tolerate  nothing  but 
driveling  buffoonery. 

Mr.    Guiterman    never    descends    from    the 
level    that     he     has    chosen.      Nearly    every 
stanza    is    representative    of    the    whole.      He 
tells  us  of  the  germ-proof  baby ; 
The  Antiseptic  Baby  and  the  Prophylactic  Pup 
Were  playing  in  the  garden  when  the  Bunny  gam- 
boled   up; 
They    looked    upon    the    creature    with    a    loathing 

undisguised; — 
It  wasn't   Disinfected    and   it  wasn't    Sterilized. 

These  defects  are  promptly  remedied  with 
carbolic,   and  permanganate,   and  sulphureted 
hydrogen,  and  now : 
There's    not    a    Micrococcus    in    the    garden    where 

they   play; 
They    bathe    in    pure    iodoform    a    dozen    times    a 

day; 
And    each    imbibes    his    rations    from    a    Hygienic 

Cup — 
The    Bunny    and    the    Baby    and    the    Prophylactic 

Pup. 

Would  that  there  were  more  poets  with  a 
sense  of  humor  and  more  humorists  with  a 
sense  of  poetry. 

The  Laughing  Muse.  By  Arthur  Guiterman. 
New    York:    Harper    &    Brothers;    $1    net. 


National  Defense. 

This  timely  volume  may  be  recommended 
to  those  who  wish  to  know  the  real  meaning 
of  national  defense,  the  actual  work  that 
would  have  to  be  done,  and  done  successfully, 
in  the  case  of  attempted  invasion.  Armies 
and  navies  are  merely  means  to  an  end.  The 
enlistment  of  men  and  the  building  of  ships 
are  no  more  than  the  foundation  of  national 
defense.  The  use  of  a  weapon  is  something 
far  different  from  the  making  of  a  weapon, 
and  force  without  organization  is  the  most 
dangerous  of  illusions. 

But  there  must  be  reform,  says  the  author, 
as  well  as  armaments,  and  it  is  natural  that 
the  army  post  should  receive  the  severest 
strictures.  Congress  regards  the  retention  of 
the  army  post  as  one  of  its  jealously  guarded 
prerogatives  and  high  army  officers  fear  to 
say  anything  publicly  against  it  because  "the 
politicians  will  get  after  them  for  it."  Five 
years  ago  the  Secretary  of  War  told  Congress 
that  "nearly  all  these  posts  have  been  located 
for  reasons  which  now  are  totally  obsolete  or 
which  were  from  the  beginning  purely  local. 
They  have  universally  been  constructed  upon 
a  plan  which  involves  a  maximum  initial  cost 
of  construction  and  a  maximum  cost  of  main- 
tenance both  in  money  and  men."  A  clerk 
who  acted  toward  his  employer  on  such  a 
principle  as  this  would  find  himself  in  jail, 
and  rightly  so.  It  is  naked  and  unashamed 
stealing,  but  the  appropriation  for  these  posts 
grows  every  year  and  "congressmen  compete 
with  each  other  in  their  care  for  the  posts 
within  the  territory  of  their  constituents." 
One  is  inclined  to  the  conviction  that  the 
pork  barrel  is  actually  a  greater  menace  to 
the  safety  of  the  country  than  any  hostile 
navy.  Mr.  Muller's  book  supplies  the  need 
for  a  concise  statement  of  national  defensive 
needs. 

The  A  B  C  of  National  Defense.  By  J.  W. 
Muller.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1  net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
"Why  I  Believe  in  Poverty,"  by  Edward 
Bok,  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  Riverside 
Uplift  Series,  now  in  course  of  issue  by  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  But  there  is 
nothing  uplifting  about  this  book.  Quite  the 
contrary.  It  is  merely  a  piece  of  rather  dis- 
agreeable egotism. 

Those  who  read  "A  Year  in  a  Coal  Mine," 
by  Joseph  Husband,  will  need  no  other  in- 
ducement to  possess  "America  at  Work,"  by 
the  same  author,  and  in  which  various  Ameri- 
can industries  are  described  with  homely  and 
pleasant  vigor.  It  is  published  by  the  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company.     Price,  $1   net. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  published  a  new 
edition  of  "The  Child:  His  Nature  and  Nur- 
ture," by  W.  B.  Drummond,  M.  B.,  C.  M-, 
F.  R.  C.  P.  It  is  probably  the  best  book  of 
its  kind  in  its  freedom  from  theoretical  ab- 
surdities and  in  its  broadly  human  standpoint. 
But  we  could  wish  that  the  author  had  spared 
us  the  story  of  the  Kallikak  family.  We  are 
so  tired  of  it.     The  price  is  $1  net. 

"The  Glad  Hand,"  by  Humphrey  J.  Des- 
mond (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.),  is  a  little  vol- 
ume of  homely  philosophy  in  tabloid  doses, 
which  is  about  the  only  way  in  which  the 
modern  public  is  willing  to  accept  whatever 
is  neither  sensational,  indecent,  nor  silly.  Mr. 
Desmond's  little  essays — half  a  page  or  so 
in  length — are  nearly  always  wise  and  help- 
ful. 

"An  Egyptian  Love  Spell,"  by  Maris  Her- 
rington  Billings,  is  a  story  of  reincarnation, 
fairly  well  told,  and  evidently  the  result  of  a 


careful  study,  not  only  of  lore  of  this  kind, 
but  also  of  antiquity.  It  is  published  by  the 
Central  Publishing  Company,  25  West  Forty- 
Fifth  Street,  New  York.     Price,  50  cents. 

Longmans'  Pocket  Library  well  deserves 
the  popularity  it  has  won,  and  of  this  we 
are  reminded  by  the  fine  little  volume  of  "The 
Eclogues  and  Georgics  of  Virgil,"  translated 
from  the  Latin  by  J.  W.  Mackatl,  that  has 
just  been  added  to  the  series.  It  is  published 
by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Price,  75  cents. 

"Faith,"  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  McComb,  D. 
D.  (Harper  &  Brothers;  50  cents  net),  is  a 
pleasing  little  treatise  on  "the  greatest  power 
in  the  world,"  quite  free  from  dogma,  and 
broadly  tolerant.  Faith,  says  the  author,  is 
"a  giving  up  of  our  own  narrow  and  con- 
stricted self  in  order  to  share  the  triumphant 
energy  of  a  larger  self  that  is  at  once  the 
unifying  principle  of  nature  and  of  man." 

"Food,  Wbat  It  Is  and  Does,"  by  Edith 
Greer,  appears  in  the  School  Home  Com- 
munity Series  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.  We 
have  long  since  abandoned  the  attempt  to 
determine  what  we  ought  or  ought  not  to  eat, 
and  with  excellent  results,  but  those  who  are 
interested  in  royal  roads  to  hypochondria  will 
find  here  a  volume  excellently  written,  free 
from  technicalities,  and  well  illustrated.  The 
price  is  $1. 

A  book  of  which  it  would  be  hard  to  speak 
too  highly  is  "Simple  Art  Applied  to  Handi- 
work," by  H.  A.  Rankin  and  F.  H.  Brown, 
A.  R.  C.  A.  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.25  net). 
The  authors  deal  elaborately  and  practically 
with  geometrical  patterns  on  woodwork, 
brushwork  design,  stenciling,  needlework,  and 
lettering.  The  instructions  are  precise,  the 
results  are  beautiful,  and  the  illustrations  are 
helpful  and  profuse. 

"The  Truth  About  Louvain,"  by  Rene 
Chambry,  with  a  preface  by  M.  C.  Pasteur 
Giran  (George  H.  Doran  Company;  25  cents 
net),  is  described  as  "a  simple,  unvarnished 
series  of  statements  from  eye-witnesses  and 
carefully  sifted  by  Pastor  Giran  almost  with- 
out comment,  save  that  in  the  preface  M. 
le  Pasteur  declares  that  he  has  faith  in  the 
old,  good  German  spirit,  once  it  is  unde- 
ceived." It  is  an  evil  and  repulsive  story, 
the  accuracy  of  which  must  be  left  for  future 
determination. 

In  "Dante  and  Other  Waning  Classics,"  by 
Albert  Mordell,  we  have  a  critical  study  of 
the  "Divine  Comedy,"  "Paradise  Lost,"  "Pil- 
grim's Progress,"  "The  Imitation  of  Christ," 
St.  Augustine's  "Confessions,"  and  Pascal's 
"Thoughts."  These  classics,  says  the  author, 
are  deservedly  obsolete  because  their  the- 
ology is  deservedly  obsolete.  They  are 
vitiated  by  the  exploded  dogmas  on  which 
they  are  based.  They  are  mere  fossils  of 
false  principles.  Literature  should  not  be  a 
vehicle  for  theology.  Otherwise  it  must  die 
with  that  theology.  The  book  is  published  by 
the  Acropolis  Publishing  Company,  Phila- 
delphia. 

New  Books  Received. 

The  Spirit  of  France.  By  Owen  Johnson. 
Boston:  Little,  Erown  &  Co.;   $1.35   net.  - 

An  account  of  experiences  and  impressions  in 
Paris,  Rheims,  and  Arras,  and  of  visits  to  the 
trenches    at   the    front. 

The  Truth  About  Louvain.  By  Rene  Cham- 
bray.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  25 
cents  net. 

Statements  collected   from  an  eye-witness. 

Railway  Monopoly  and  Rate  Regulation.  By 
Robert  James  McFall,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co. 

Columbia  University  studies  in   political   science. 

The    Oakleyites.      By    E.    F.    Benson.      New 
York:   George  H.   Doran   Company;   $1.35    net. 
A  novel. 

The  National  Issues  of  1916.  By  Hon.  Charles 
N.  Fowler.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.50 
net. 

A  book  of  patriotism  and    national  policies. 

America  and  the  Canal  Title.  By  Joseph  C. 
Freehoff,  Ph.  D.  Published  by  the  author  (Sully 
&  Kleinteich,  agents);   $1.50  net. 

An  examination  and  interpretation  of  the  data 
bearing  on  the  wresting  of  the  Province  of 
Panama  from  the  Republic  of  Colombia  by  the 
Roosevelt  administration  in  1903  in  order  to  se- 
cure title  to  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  Aftermath  of  Battle.  By  Edward  D. 
Toland.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1 
net. 

With  the  Red  Cross  in  France. 

Gossamer.     By  G.  A.   Birmingham.     New  York: 
George   H.    Doran   Company ;    $1.25   net. 
A  novel. 

Netherleigh.     By  W.  Riley,     New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's   Sons;    $1.50    net. 
A  novel. 

Mosquito  Control  in  Panama.  By  Joseph  A. 
Le  Prince,  C  E.,  A.  M.,  and  A.  J.  Orenstein, 
M.  D.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $2.50 
net. 

The  eradication  of  malaria  and  yellow  fever  in 
Cuba   and   Panama. 


Captain  Ian  Hay  Beith,  the  well-known 
Scottish  novelist,  whose  war  book,  "The  First 
Hundred  Thousand,"  will  be  published  early 
in  March,  has  just  received  the  military  cross. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Syrian  Love  Song. 
By   Barada  the  citron  now 

Displays  its   cloud  of  bloom; 
By    Barada   the    almond    bough 

Is  like  a  lovely  loom; 
And  with  a  tide  of  gold  unrolled 

The  meadows  sweep  and  swell; 
By    Barada,   by   Barada, 

Behold  the  asphodel! 

By   Barada's  pomegranate  fires 

With   hues  of  sunset  vie; 
By  Barada  the  lilt  of  lyres 

Upon  the  wind  goes  by; 
And  in  the  vale  of  the  nightingale 

Lifts   its   immortal   tune, 
By    Barada,   by    Barada, 

Beneath  the  sun  and  moon! 

By   Barada   from  crest  to  crest 

Red  gleams  the  cinnabar; 
By  Barada  on  night's  blue  breast 

Warm   glows  the  passion  star; 
Afar   the  teeming  strife  of  life 

A  flood    forgotten    flows; 
By    Barada,    by    Barada, 

Flowers    love's    eternal    rose! 
-Clinton   ScoUard,   in   the  New   York   Sun. 


The  Old  Dream. 
I   sat  that  night  in  the  lonely  place 
And  met  the  old  Dream  face  to  face; 
The    Night    without    fell    dark    and    deep 
And  the  Wind  just  wouldn't  go  to  sleep; 
And  the  Fire  was  talking    (the   way,  you  know, 
It  talks  to   a   Dream   of  Long  Ago.) 
A    lonely    soul,    in    the    lonely    place, 
I  met  the  old  Dream  face  to  face. 

And  I  said  to  the  Dream:     "Why  haunt  the  way — 

Why  wing  your  flight  through  storm  and  night 

To  wreathe  the  brows  of  Winter  white 

With  memories  of  lost  delight? 

Why  come  from  the  deep  where  Life  laid  you   to 

sleep, 
Since    Night    is    a    sign    and    Life    wakes    but    to 

weep, 
And    there's    never    a    rose    for    a    love    dream    to 

reap? 

And  the  old  Dream  answered — and  smiled  through 

tears: 
"I    come   to  comfort  the   loveless  years; 
To  sing  of  the  roses  that  Life  once  knew — 
The  flowers  she  kissed   for  love  of  you. 
For    the    old    and    gray    have   but    one    way : — 
The  dream  of  a  love  that  made  Life's  May 
And  lives  to  the  light  of  the  Judgment  Day!" 
So  said  the  Dream  in  the  lonely  night — 
And  I   dwell  with  the  Dream,    and   Life  is   Light! 
— Frank  L.  Stanton,  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 


Sprine  in  the  Semitropics. 
The  tossing  tops  of  the  palms  are  loud  with  a  wind 

from  the  Spanish  Main 
That    strums    the    harp    of    the    sunlit    beach    to    a 
sounding    old    refrain; 
Oh,  clear  and  blue  as  a  maiden's  eyes  the  clean 

sea-spaces   lie. 
Till  my  heart  is  off  with  the  wheeling  gulls  that 
jest   with    the   lonely   sky — 
Off    to    the    rim    of    the    ocean-world,    to    my    lost 

sea-love  again, 
Whose  hair  is  spun  of  the  windy  scud  and  whose 
robe    is   the   summer   rain. 

Over  the  rim  of  the  world  of  men  I  know  that  my 

love  is   true — 
Who   is  naught  of  flesh,   who   is  naught   of  blood, 

but  born  of  the  windy  blue: 
Her    name    we    stammer    with    halting    tongues — 

we   hearts  that   have   heard   her   call 
Through    the    din    of    a    hundred    smoky    towns, 

and  found  her  the  best  of  all ! 
Oh,   we  name  her  Spring,  or  Dawn-on-the-Sea,   or 

Rapture-that-once-we-knew. 
But  the  gray  gull   knows  that  the  names  are   one 

when  it  comes  to  the  tribute  due. 
So  it's  off,  my  heart,  to  the  rim  of  the  world,  to 

your    lost   sea-love    again, 
Whose  hair  is  spun  of  the  windy  scud  and  whose 

robe  is  the  summer   rain! 
— From  "The  Dreamer,"  by  Kenneth  Rand. 


Not  With  Vain  Tears. 

Not  with  vain  tears,  when  we're  beyond  the  sun, 
We'll  beat  on  the  substantial  doors,  nor  tread 
Those   dusty    high-roads   of   the    aimless   dead 

Plaintive  for  Earth;  but  rather  turn  and   run 

Down   some  close-covered  by-way  of  the   air, 

Some  low   sweet  alley    between   wind   and    wind. 
Stoop   under   faint   gleams,   thread   the   shadows, 
find 

Some    whispering   ghost-forgotten    nook,    and    there 

Spend   in  pure  converse  our  eternal  day; 

Think  each    in  each,    immediately  wise; 
Learn   all   we  lacked   before;    hear,  know,   and   say 

What  this  tumultuous  body   now  denies; 
And  feel,  who  have  laid  our  groping  hands  away; 

And   see,   no   longer  blinded   by   our  eyes. 


Sonnet. 

Oh!  Death  will  6nd  me,  long  before  I  tire 
Of  watching  you;  and  swing  me  suddenly 

Into  the  shade  and  loneliness  and  mire 
Of  the    last   land!      There,    waiting   patiently, 

One   day,    I    think,    I'll    feel   a   cool    wind    blowing. 
See  a  slow  light  across   the   Stygian   tide. 

And  hear  the  Dead  about  me  stir,  unknowing, 
And  tremble.      And  /  shall  know  that  you  have 
died, 

And  watch  you,  a  broad-browed  and  smiling  dream 
Pass,  light  as  ever,  through  the  b'ghtless  host, 

Quietly  ponder,    start,    and   sway,    and    gleam — 
Most  individual  and  bewildering  ghost! — 

And    turn,    and    toss    your    brown    delightful    head 
Amusedly,   among  the  ancient  Dead. 

— Rupert   Brooke. 


Peasant  Life  in  Palestine. 
The  actual  peasant  life  of  Palestine  has  not 
greatly  changed  since  Bible  times,  and  every 
village  today  boasts  of  its  upper  room,  or 
guest  chamber,  where  the  men  meet  and  chat 
about  the  local  news.  These  guest  chambers 
have  been  in  vogue  since  the  days  of  the 
patriarchs.  Farming,  of  course,  is  the  princi- 
pal occupation.  The  Palestine  farmer  sows 
first  and  plows  afterward,  as  a  rule.  He  scat- 
ters the  seed  over  the  ground  by  hand  and 
then  plows  it  in.  The  plows  are  very  primi- 
tive, and  are  driven,  as  a  rule,  by  oxen.  A 
farmer's  field  is  not  marked  off  by  a  fence, 
as  we  understand  the  term.  In  the  mountain- 
ous country  lands  are  enclosed  by  loose  stone 
walls,  still  called  by  the  ancient  Hebrew  name 
jedar,  and  on  the  plains  by  thorn  hedges. 
When  the  open  fields  are  owned  individually 
the  boundary  lines  are  indicated  by  deep  fur- 
rows, in  which  at  intervals  stones  are  laid  as 
"landmarks."  It  is  therefore  readily  seen  how 
easily  these  boundaries  could  be  changed  by 
an  avaricious  neighbor,  undeterred  by  the 
Mosaic  warning,  "Cursed  be  he  that  removeth 
his  neighbor's  landmarks." 

■«— ■ 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Shores,  the  Boston  publisher, 
announces  the  immediate  publication  in  book 
form  of  "Melinda  and  Her  Sisters,"  by  Mrs. 
O.  H.  P.  Belmont  and  Miss  Elsa  Maxwell. 
This  book  will  contain  the  dialogue,  action, 
and  selected  lyrics  from  the  suffrage  operetta 
which  was  first  presented  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  on  February  18th. 


Your 
Choice 


Of 


EIGHT 
TRAINS 
EVERY 
DAY 


To 


Los  Angeles 


YOU    CAN    LEAVE    San 

Francisco  (Ferry  Station)  at 
4:20  p.  m.  on  the  '  San  Joaquin 
Valley  Flyer  "  ;  or  at  6  p.  m. 
on  the  "Owl  Limited" — 

DINNER  IS   SERVED  in 

Dining  Car  (also  breakfast 
next  morning)  and  you  arrive 
in  Los  Angeles  before  9 
o'clock. 

OR,  IF  YOU  PREFER,  you 

can  dine  leisurely  at  home 
and  take  the  "  Lark "  at  8 
p.  m.  from  San  Francisco 
(Third  Street  Station) — 

AFTER    BREAKFAST  in 

Dining  Car  next  morning,  you 
reach  Los  Angeles  at  9:45, 
with  a  full  day  before  you  for 
business  or  pleasure. 

** 

IN  ADDITION,  there  are  five 
other  daily  trains,  including 
the  "  Shore  Line  Limited  " — 
Down  the  Coast  by  Day- 
light. 


1  ?? 


THE    ARGONAUT 


February  19.  1916. 


There  seems,  of  late,  to  be  a  tacit  invitation 
to  musical-comedy  librettists  to  give  us  co- 
herent plots,  real  stories,  instead  of  the  dis- 
connected melange  which  for  perhaps  two  de- 
cades has  been  being  offered  to  us  in  place 
of  the  brilliant  and  witty  comedies  devised  by 
the  group  of  French  writers  in  anj  after  Of- 
fenbach's time.  For  our  musical  comedy  is 
the  direct  lineal  descendant  of  the  French, 
not  opera  comique,  but  comic,  really  comic 
opera. 

Vienna  seems  to  be  the  city  from  whence 
issued  the  new-old  fashion.  Vienna  has,  or 
has  had — for  God  alone  knows  who  of  the 
European  artists  still  survive  the  world-wide 
cataclysm — a  very  brilliant  group  of  librettists 
whose  talents  have  made  themselves  famed 
and  appreciated,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in 
America.  I  sincerely  hope  the  vogue  may 
last,  but  I  am  afraid  that  "The  Only  Girl" 
will  not  advance  the  cause. 

A  musical-comedy  plot  must,  above  all,  have 
some  special  romantic  charm,  if  it  has  its 
serious  side,  as  in  "The  Merry  Widow,"  or, 
if  comic,  it  must  be  very,  very  funny.  Un- 
luckily, "The  Only  Girl"  is  neither.  The 
piece  plays  perfunctorily,  the  wit  in  the  dia- 
logue is  either  flat  or  strained,  and  the  root 
idea  has  no  particular  freshness  or  novelty  to 
it.  A  group  of  four  pals,  who  have  been 
reveling  in  their  bachelor  freedom,  become 
disrupted  by  matrimony.  Three  are  caught 
and  held  in  matrimonial  chains,  and,  in  spite 
of  unmistakable  evidences  that  his  captured 
chums  feel  the  pressure  of  the  yoke,  the 
fourth  most  persistent  misogamist  succumbs. 
The  piece  might  just  as  well  be  entitled 
"Caught  in  the  Net,"  or  "The  Universal 
Yoke,"  as  "The  Only  Girl/'  for  the  strain  of 
romance  that  should  pleasantly  lead  the  fancy 
captive  refused  to  put  forth  leaves  and  blos- 
soms. In  fact  "The  Only  Girl,"  both  in  the 
matter  of  book  and  score,  has  a  perfunctory 
sound,  as  if  author  and  composer  had  put 
their  heads  together  and  worked  it  up  in  cold 
blood,  without  the  spontaneous  play  of  fancy 
or  the  dancing  gleam  of  inspiration  which 
visits  the  writer  of  comedy. 

Victor  Herbert  has  never  had  any  difficulty 
in  composing  tuneful  music,  and,  even  work- 
ing against  a  sluggish  spirit,  as  he  very  pal- 
pably has,  in  composing  the  music  of  "The 
Only  Girl,"  his  facility  stands  by  him,  but 
even  so,  it  was  noticeable  that  the  melodies 
would  begin  lamely,  stiffly,  and  gradually  work 
their  way  to  a  freer  flow  as  the  song  pro- 
gressed. His  "When  You're  Away,"  Ruth's 
introductory  song,  is  a  case  in  point.  His 
mastery  of  orchestra  resources,  however,  was 
a  great  aid,  and  it  was  noticeable  how  often 
the  burden  was  lifted  from  the  singer,  and 
carried,  with  much  more  pleasing  effect,  by 
the  orchestra.  An  example  of  Mr.  Herbert's 
facility  in  the  employment  of  orchestral  re- 
sources was  noticeable  in  the  inarch,  "Here's 
to  the  land  we  love,  boys,"  which  had  nu- 
merous enhancements  of  its  military  character 
from  the  orchestra.  It  was  cleverly  done,  but 
still  there  was  unmistakably  conveyed  that 
suggestion  of  a  spirit  working  mechanically 
and  in  response  to  the  spur. 

There  were  several  quartets,  but  "Be  happy, 
boys,  tonight,"  had  an  assertive  sound  to  its 
merriment.  In  fact  there  was,  from  the  psy- 
chological point  of  view,  something  rather 
curious  in  this  subconscious  but  perpetual  per- 
ception of  minds  working  competently,  but 
without  freshness  or  spontaneity,  along  their 
accustomed  grooves.  And  either  Herbert  af- 
fected Blossom,  or  Blossom  affected  Herbert, 
for  neither  is  up  to  form  in  "The  Only  Girl." 

However,  the  producers  have  done  their 
share  in  bestowing  a  suitable  cast  and  investi- 
ture on  the  piece.  Franklyn  Farnum  and 
Edna  Munsey  fill  the  two  leading  roles  agree- 
ably, the  latter,  a  pretty  girl,  contributing  a 
voice  to  the  role  which  seems  to  struggle 
along  the  plains  and  valleys,  but  comes  out 
quite  spectacularly  on  the  mountain  peaks  of 
her  song. 

Cecilia  Novasio  has  very  little  voice,  but  a 
pretty  face,  and  lots  of  go.  Give  her  enough 
to  put  her  teeth  in  and  she  can  carry  it  over. 
Nellie  de  Grasse — I  judge  from  the  picture 
that  'ne  is  the  rather  taking  little  maid  that 
chattered  French  with  such  a  pronounced 
American  accent — is  a  neat  little  dancer,  and 
the  ;roup  of  -white-armed  chorus  girls,  who 
wet-  freshly  and  piquantly  costumed,  are 
come'y  and  graceful,  although  not  remarkably 
smooth  in  their  ensemble  singing. 


The  three  matrimonially  inclined  friends  of 
the  eventually  yielding  misogamist  serve  not 
only  as  light — very  light — comedians,  but  as 
acceptable  parts  of  the  male  quartet,  and  Al- 
fred Fisher,  very  good  as  the  valet,  wore 
such  an  air  of  relish  throughout  the  comedy 
as  almost  to  convince  you  that  it  was — or 
would  be — comic. 


EMMY  DESTINN  IN  CONCERT. 


There  was  much  disappointment  felt  several 
months  ago  when  Emmy  Destinn,  who  had 
been  announced  as  the  star  of  the  Autumn 
Music  Festival  at  the  Exposition,  failed  to 
materialize.  The  explanation  has  been  forth- 
coming since.  When  the  Metropolitan  opened 
its  season  in  1915  it  was  discovered  that  the 
public  wanted  Emmy  Destinn  back.  She  had 
been  allowed  to  go  from  motives  of  economy, 
as  Caruso  was  depended  upon  to  draw  the 
crowd.  In  order  to  secure  her  and  rectify 
its  mistake,  the  manager  reengaged  the  singer 
and  paid  a  bonus  to  cancel  the  unfinished  part 
of  her  concert  tour.  This  is  the  tale  told 
by  Miss  Destinn's  astute  press  agent,  and  as 
he  gives  names  and  dates  and  it  fits  in  other 
respects,   it  is   probably   quite  true. 

The  general  disappointment,  which  had  been 
very  keen  at  the  time,  sharpened  anticipation, 
and  last  Sunday  a  big  audience  was  assembled 
in  the  Columbia  Theatre  to  greet  the  famous 
soprano.  It  was  discovered  at  once  that  all 
the  encomiums  we  had  heard  lavished  on  the 
Bohemian  singer  must  have  been  genuine. 
Mme.  Destinn  has  an  exceptional  voice,  one 
of  those  almost  perfect  human  instruments 
that  do  not  offer  a  single  crevice  upon  which 
to  find  a  foothold  for  criticism.  The  voice 
is  rich  and  round,  superbly  full-bodied,  yet 
free,  flexible,  and  brilliant,  and  characterized 
by  a  great  variety  of  tonal  coloring.  It  lends 
itself  freely  to  variety  and  exquisite  beauty 
of  expression,  and  I  found  myself  envying 
those  people  in  the  audience  who  were  revel- 
ing in  an  understanding  of  the  Heder  sung 
in  their  native  tongues. 

Miss  Destinn  acknowledges  to  thirty-eight, 
which  is  young  for  a  singer,  but  not  actual 
youth.  But  her  flawless  voice  might  be  issuing 
from  the  throat  of  a  woman  of  twenty-five. 
She  herself  is  a  rather  massively  moulded 
woman,  both  in  face  and  figure,  and,  I  im- 
agine, does  not  care  a  scrap  for  dress.  She 
was  gowned  very  simply  in  black,  but  nobody 
missed  pearl  and  silver  embroideries,  for  she 
lent  them  the  pearl  and  silver  of  her  voice. 
She  had  a  well-arranged  programme,  and  was 
assisted  by  Roderick  White,  the  superior 
young  violinist  we  heard  at  the  Beethoven 
Festival. 

Mme.  Destinn  began  with  a  rather  conven- 
tional aria  from  Massenet's  "Herodiade,"  but 
in  spite  of  the  immediate  recognition  of  the 
rare  quality  of  voice,  I  think  she  struck  her 
first  sparks  from  the  audience  with  Tosti's 
"L'ultima  canzone."  She,  however,  sang  more 
in  German  than  in  any  other  language,  giving 
lavishly  of  encores  of  German  lieder,  but 
winding  up  with  a  compellingly  magnificent 
rendering  of  those  two  favorite  arias,  "Un 
bel  di,"  from  "Mme.  Butterfly,"  and  "Vissi 
d'Arte,"  from  "La  Tosca."  At  once  the  au- 
dience was  penetrated  with  a  vivid  perception 
of  what  opera  must  be  lighted  up  with  the 
superb  voice  and  art  of  this  vocal  artist  who 
has  wandered  so  far  from  the  confines  of  her 
native  Bohemia,  Her  voice  seemed  to  glow 
with  the  fire  of  feeling  that  she  poured  into 
it  and  with  the  splendor  of  her  art  she  almost 
induced  us  to  forget  that  it  was  art, 

Mme.  Destinn  had,  in  Homer  Samuels,  a 
sympathetic  and  adaptable  accompanist,  and 
Roderick  White  gave  several  violin  numbers. 
So  soon  after  Kreisler's  visit  to  San  Francisco 
as  on  this  occasion  this  young  man  dared  to 
play  the  Dvorak- Kreisler  "Indian  Lament." 
It  was  a  dangerous  thing  to  do,  but,  although 
the  younger  man  has  nothing  compelling  in 
his  temperament,  his  art  is  built  of  compe- 
tence and  sincerity,  and  this  and  all  the  rest 
of  his  half-dozen  contributions  to  the  pro- 
gramme were  warmly  received. 


"LOVE  TALES  OF  HOFFMAN." 


It  was  in  1907  that  this  Offenbach  opera, 
after  a  long  retirement,  was  revived  in  New 
York  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House.  It  took 
four  years  for  it  to  reach  the  Metropolitan, 
but  we  had  it  out  here  as  early  as  1908,  when 
it  was  played  at  the  American  Theatre  on 
Market  Street.  I  remember  hearing  it  and 
comfortably  forgetting  the  story,  and  now 
that  I  have  seen  and  heard  it  again  I  am  not 
surprised. 

Offenbach,  of  course,  always  knew  what  he 
was  about.  The  "Love  Tales"  is  really  opera 
comique,  which  can  stand  a  lack  of  continuity 
in  the  love  interest  and  the  whipping  up  of 
the  interest  of  the  audience  by  a  multiplicity 
of  roles.  But,  naturally,  the  lighter  ele- 
ment in  an  opera  of  that  class  becomes  in- 
considerable in  grand  opera  atmosphere,  and 
La  Scala  performances  made  of  the  piece 
merely  a  fountain  of  melodies.  Charming 
melodies,  it  is  true,  and  very  sweetly  sung 
they  were,  at  the  mid-week  performance. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  Alice  Nielsen  was  out 
of   luck   on    account   of   her   inability    to    sing 


that  Wednesday  night,  for  there  was  a  spirit 
of  dullness  hovering  over  the  performance. 
No  doubt  Zotti's  dear  friends  saw  to  it  that 
she  was  informed  of  the  hisses  that  greeted 
the  announcement  of  Miss  Nielsen's  with- 
drawal from  the  cast.  And,  besides,  there 
must  have  been  some  sort  of  a  reaction  after 
the  thrill  that  was  in  the  air  during  the  "La 
Tosca"  performance  of  the  previous  night. 
Although  Nielsen  is  considered  the  star-in- 
chief — and  I  regret  not  having  heard  her  this 
season — I  do  not  believe  that  any  perform- 
ance will  have  touched  a  higher  water  mark 
than  was  reached  on  the  "La  Tosca"  night. 

There  were  several  favorites  in  the  cast  of 
the  "Love  Tales."  Vogliotto,  who,  while  tem- 
peramentally rather  too  calm,  has  a  graceful 
and  pleasing  presence,  good  looks,  and  a  par- 
ticularly sweet,  if  not  very  voluminous  voice, 
was  very  much  in  evidence.  Dadone  had  a 
lot  of  singing  to  do;  so  had  Zotti  when  her 
act  came.  Claude  Albright,  as  Niclaus,  was 
Hoffman's  faithful  shadow.  Zotti,  who  seems 
temperamentally  adapted  to  the  roles  of  sweet 
and  gentle  characters,  satisfied  the  ear  as  she 
poured  forth  her  light,  ripling  soprano  in 
Antonia's  melodious  songs.  And  little  Reg- 
giani  quite  lighted  up  things  in  the  first,  or 
Olympia,  act  by  the  crystalline  beauty  of  her 
dainty  vocalization.  But  the  audience  was 
dull,  too.  They  didn't  half  do  justice  to  the 
fioriture  of  the  little  singer,  whose  light  but 
dependable  soprano  displayed  crystal  clear- 
ness, flexibility,  and  true  pitch ;  and  the  little 
lady  merited  more  cordial  recognition. 

But  there  was  a  something  sluggish  weigh- 
ing on  the  company  that  evening.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  story  of  the  opera.  We  really  got 
a  little  tired  of  nice  little  Vogliotti,  with  his 
fluent,  graceful  gestures,  sticking  so  faithfully 
to  his  job.  Claude  Albright's  singing  was  very 
pretty,  but  few  took  the  slightest  trouble  to 
indicate  their  appreciation  of  that  fact  Zotti, 
who  seems  given  to  tremors  of  fear  over  that 
hydra-headed  monster  the  public,  where  she 
should  have  done  her  best  to  appear  girlish, 
looked  like  her  own  mother  in  a  massive 
white  wig  and  bouffant  costume.  Her  sweet, 
careful  singing  was  all  conscience,  but  no  in- 
spiration. Claude  Albright's  mould  is  almost 
too  heroic  to  enable  her  to  conform  to  the 
old  convention  of  a  pretty  contralto  coquet- 
tishly  titivated  up  in  masculine  habiliments 
that  enhance  every  art  of  coquetry  she  pos- 
sesses. Tina  Schinetti  was  just  utility.  Da- 
done  in  his  Protean  role  was  careful  and 
correct,  because  he  is  Dadone,  but  uninter- 
esting. The  chorus,  which  hasn't  particularly 
distinguished  itself  at  any  time,  was  only 
so-so.  For  my  part,  I  am  quite  sure  I  never 
want  to  hear  "The  Love  Tales"  again. 

However,  that  was  only  one  evening  out 
of  a  very'  successful  season. 

Fashion  did  not  set  its  seal  of  approbation 
on  these  two  weeks  of  opera  by  the  La  Scala 
Company,  but  the  public  did.  Several  times 
the  house  was  sold  out  and  people  stood,  and 
at  the  majority  of  performances  the  audience 
fairly  bubbled  over  with  delight.  The  settings, 
though  quite  adequate,  were  unpretentious  and 
the  chorus  mediocre,  but  the  singers  and  the 
orchestra  were  first-rate.  That  sufficed  and 
made  the  success  of  the  season,  whose  after- 
math, no  doubt,  is  the  coming  week  of  the 
Boston  Grand  Opera  Company.  For  theatre 
managers  are  canny  folk,  given  to  noticing 
which  way  the  wind  blows,  and  at  present  the 
straws   are   heading  operawards. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 

-*♦*- 

"Concerts  de  Dance"  by  Felyne  Verbist. 

Manager  Will  L.  Greenbaum  announces  two 
"concerts  de  danse"  by  Mile.  Felyne  Verbist, 
a  beautiful  young  artist  who   for  several  sca- 
;  sons  has  been  the  star  dancer  at  the   Royal 
Belgium  Opera,  for  three  seasons  at  the  opera 
at  Covent  Garden,  London,  and  who  has  just 
,  arrived    in   this    country    from    Buenos    Aires, 
1  where   in    addition   to    giving   her    dance   pro- 
grammes she  appeared  at  the  Teatro   Colon's 
annual  season  of  opera,  where  she  was  fea- 
tured  along  with   such   stars   as   Caruso   and 
Tito   Ruffo. 

Assisted  by  a  splendid  concert  orchestra  un- 
der the  baton  of  Paul  Steindorff,  Mile. 
Verbist  will  appear  at  the  Columbia  Theatre 
on  Thursday  and  Sunday  afternoons,  March 
2d  and  5th,  at  3  o'clock. 

The  proceeds  of  the  Thursday  matinee  will 
be  donated  by  Mile.  Verbist  to  aid  the  suffer- 
ings of  her  country"  people,  the  Belgians. 
The  event  will  be  under  the  patronage  of 
the  consul  of  Belgium  and  a  committee  of 
ladies  interested  in  the  relief  work. 

Among  the  novelties  La  Verbist  will  offer 
will  be  the  great  Nijiinsky's  choreographic 
creation,  "The  Spectre  of  the  Rose,"  which 
was  created  in  Russia  by  Mile.  Karsavena 
and  in  Belgium  by  Mile.  Verbist  at  the  same 
time.  The  success  of  the  fantasie  at  the 
Royal  Opera  in  Brussels  was  so  great  that  its 
run  continued  for  two  years. 

Other  features  will  be  "The  Vision  of 
Salome,"  which  this  artist  interprets  in  quite 
a  different  style  from  any  other  dancer,  mak- 
ing the  episode  absolutely  unobjectionable  and 
free  from  the  slightest  suggestion  of  vul- 
garity. Gems  by  Delibes,  Gluck,  Thomas, 
Ponchielh,  Drigo,  and  Valverde  will  be  inter- 
preted by  Mile.  Verbist,  and  at  both  concerts 


she  will  give  her  original  conception  of  Saint- 
Saens'  "The  Death  of  the  Swan." 

The  prices  will  range  from  $2  down  to  50 
cents,  and  the  box-offices  will  be  open  Mon- 
day, February  28th,  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s 
and  the  Columbia. 

Mail  orders  may  now  be  sent  to  Will  L. 
Greenbaum  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 


Lav.-  and  Order. 

Scene — A  sitting-room  occupied  by  a  lady 
knitting. 

Enter  Martha,  a  maid. 

Martha  (bursting  into  room,  breathlessly) — 
'Ere's  the  Zeppelins,  m'm ! 

Mistress  (severely) — Martha,  you  must 
knock  before  entering  my  room,  and  do 
straighten   your   cap. 

Martha  (gaspingly) — Yes,  m'm;  b-but  we'll 
all  be  killed,  m'm.  Oh,  wot'll  we  do  !  Wo  HI 
we  do  ! 

Mistress  (impatiently) — Pick  up  my 
worsted ;  and,  Martha,  you  must  not  waken 
Cook ;  the  last  time  she  almost  ruined  my 
breakfast, 

Martha  (still  gaspingly) — B-b-but  they'll 
bomb  us,  m'm.  (Crash  in  distance.)  They 
are  bombing  us,  m'm.     Help  !     Help  ! 

Mistress  (sternly) — Martha  ! 

Martha  (sobbing  as  another  crash  sounds) 
— I  c-can't  help  it,  m'm.     I  c-ca 

Mistress — Be  quiet !  I  want  you  to  find 
the  nearest  policeman,  and  tell  him  that  Mrs. 
Simpkins  is  greatly  annoyed  by  the  commo- 
tion, and  wants  something  done  immediately. 
And — just  a  moment — get  me  my  writing- 
case. 

Martha — Yes,  m'm.  (Gets  case  and  leaves 
in  a  panic.) 

Mistress  (Trriting) — To  the  Editor  of  the 
Times — Sir :  What  is  the  matter  with  the 
authorities  in  England  ?  Twice  within  the 
past  fortnight  I  have  been  bothered  by  the 
outrageous  actions  of  a  band  of  marauding 
Germans " 

(Loud  crash.  Part  of  ceiling  falls  on 
table.) 

Mistress  (brushing  the  plaster  off) — And 
this  room  just  cleaned !  Disgusting  for- 
eigners ! 


In  1915,  out  of  thirty  leading  books,  nine 
were  written  by  women,  and  twenty  were  by 
men.  The  most  successful  book  of  the  year 
was  Booth  Tarkington's  "The  Turmoil."  One 
book  was  anonvmous. 
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Last  Week  of  '  The  Only  Girl." 
"The    Only    Girl"    enters    upon    the    second 
and  final  week  of  its  engagement  at  the  Cort 
Theatre  on  Sunday  night,  February  20th. 

"The  Only  Girl"  is  a  novelty  in  stage  en- 
tertainment. It  is  not  a  musical  comedy  in 
the  conventional  sense,  but  a  "comedy  with 
music."  It  borders  on  farce,  but  it  still  re- 
tains its  identity  as  a  comedy. 

The  libretto  of  "The  Only  Girl,"  by  Henry 
Blossom,  has  the  merit  of  telling  a  real  story 
as  well  as  being  quite  funny.  The  music  is 
by  Victor  Herbert,  and  the  orchestra  of 
twenty-five  brings  out  the  beauties  of  the 
score.  There  are  some  song  hits  in  "The 
Only  Girl"  that  strike  the  popular  fancy,  for 
the  music  has  a  melodic  quality. 


I  Burton  Holmes  Travelogues  at  the  Columbia. 
Burton  Holmes,  the  most  famous  traveler 
and  lecturer  on  travel,  is  sending  his  great 
combined  travelogues  to  the  Columbia  The- 
atre for  an  engagement  of  one  week,  opening 
with  Sunday  night,  February  20th.     The  Trav- 

•  elogues  will  be  given  each  afternoon  at  3  and 
each  evening  at  8:15,  and  the  advance  inquiry 

I  regarding  the  engagement  is  such  as  to  war- 
rant the  expectation  of  large   attendances. 

The  Burton  Holmes  Travelogues  have  not 
been  seen  in  San  Francisco  in  a  number  of 
years  and  in  the  interim  Holmes  has  gone 
into  many  corners  of  the  earth  gathering  ma- 
terial. From  a  great  variety  of  subjects  he 
has  arranged  a  combined  programme  for  the 

f,  Columbia  Theatre  and  this  arrangement  for 
the  week  will  bring  out  some  wonderful  films 

I  and  interesting  talks  on  '  The  Cliff  Dwellers 
of  Chicago  and  the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico," 

'  "A  Day  with  the  Middies  at  Annapolis,"  "The 

'  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado,"  "Western  Aus- 
tralia,"  "Training   for    War    at    West    Point," 

•  etc.  Each  subject  will  take  up  twenty  minutes 
of  the  performance,  which  will  be  of  two 
hours'   duration. 

The  present  is  the  twenty-third  season  of 
Burton  Holmes'  career  in  the  field  of  Trav- 
elogues,   and    he    has    brought   his    audiences 


FR  \NK  W.  IIEALY,  Manager, 
Announces  THE   ONLY 

SONG  RECITAL 

IN  THE  WEST  THIS  SEASON  OF 

MAUDE  FAY 

(Management  Mrs.  Herman  Lewis,  N.  Y.) 

Dramatic    Soprano,    Royal  Opera,    Munich; 

Covent  Garden,  London;    Metropolitan 

Opera  House,  New  York.  etc. 

ASSISTED  BY 

NIKOLAI    SOKOLOFF, 

Distinguished     Russian    Violinist 

and 
GYULA    ORMAY    at    the    Piano 

THIS  SATURDAY,  FEB.  19,  8:30  P.  M. 
SCOTTISH   RITE  AUDITORIUM 

Seats    and   Programmes    at    Sherman,    Clay 

&    Co.'s. 

Prices,    $2.50,    $2,    $1.50.      Admission,    $1. 

Boxes,    seating    six,    $20.00. 

Mail    orders    with    funds   to    Frank   W.    Healy, 

care   Sherman,   Clay  &  Co. 

(Mason   &  Hamlin  piano  used) 


SYmphoNY 

ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertz Conductor. 

CORT— TOMORROW  at  3  p.m. 

and  SUNDAY  at  2:30  p.  m. 

Soloist  MAUDE    FAY,  Soprano 

No    Seats    Left    for    Friday.       Admission,    $1. 
Prices  for  Sunday— 75c,  SI,  $1.50,  $2.     Box, 
Loge    Seats,    $3.      On    sale    at    Sherman,    Clay 
&  Co.  

SEVENTH  PAIR  OF  SYMPHONY  CONCERTS 

CORT— Friday,  Feb.  25th,  3  p.  m. 

and  Sunday,  Feb.  27th,  2:30  p.  m. 
Soloist— HORACE  BRITT,  'Cellist 

Prices:  Friday— 75c,  SI,  $1.50,  $2.  Box 
and  Loge  Seats,  $3. 

Prices:  Sunday— 50c,  75c,  $1.  Box  and 
Loge   Seats,    $1.50. 

On  sale  daily  at  the  hox-offices  of  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.  and  Kohler  &  Chase:  except  on 
days  of  concerts,  when  after  1  o'clock  p.  m.  on 
Friday  and  10  a.  m.  on  Sunday  the  tickets 
will  he  on  sale  at  the  box-office  of  the  Cort 
Theatre. 


Mile.  Felyne 

VERBIST 

"A  Virtuoso  of  the  Dance  " 
from  Covent  Garden.  London ; 
Teatro  Colon.  Buenos  Aires; 

and  Royal  Opera,  Brussels. 

ASSISTED  BY  A 

GRAND  CONCERT  ORCHESTRA 

PAUL  STE1NDORFF,  Conductor 

COLUMBIA  THEATRE 

THURSDAY  AFT,  March  2d 
(for  the  Relief  of  the  Belgian  Sufferers) 
and 
SUNDAY  AFT,  March  5th 
Tickota$2.$1.50,  $1,50c.  Ready  Monday.  Feb.  2s 
at  Sherman.  Clay  ,\:  Co.'s.      MAIL  ORDERS  TO 
WILL  L.  GREENBAUM. 
Coming— FLORENCE  HINKLE,  Soprano 


genuine  and  original  pictures  in  scenes  where 
action  was  the  keynote  of  interest  and  the 
talks  of  great  value.  The  Burton  Holmes 
Travelogues  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  should 
be  one  of  the  big  treats  of  the  season.  Never 
before  have  they  been  given  at  the  25-cent 
scale  of  prices.  A  limited  reserved  seat  sec- 
tion at  50  cents  is  being  rapidly  bought  up 
for  the  evening  Travelogues.  All  seals  at 
the   matinees   will   be   25   cents. 


Gertrude  Hoffman  at  the  Orpheum  Sunday. 
Gertrude  Hoffman  comes  to  the  Orpheum 
next  Sunday  matinee  for  a  two  weeks'  en- 
gagement, during  which  she  will  present  Max 
Reinhardt's  "Sumurun,"  a  wordless  play  in 
eight  scenes,  adapted  from  "The  Arabian 
Nights."  It  is  said  to  be  the  most  stupendous 
and  extravagant  production  ever  witnessed  in 
vaudeville,  and  Miss  Hoffman,  who  appears 
as  the  beautiful  slave  of  the  Hunchback's 
Theatre,  will  have  the  support  of  a  company 
of  sixty  artists  of  ability,  whose  efforts  will 
be  enhanced  by  superb  Oriental  scenery  and 
costumes  and  a  considerably  augmented  or- 
chestra. "Sumurun"  was  first  produced  by 
Professor  Reinhardt  at  the  Kammerspieler  or 
Chamber  Theatre  in  Berlin,  but  the  immediate 
sensation  it  created  caused  its  transfer  to  his 
greater  Deutsches  Theatre,  where  it  ran  over 
a  year.  Then  the  company  was  taken  to 
London,  and  "Sumurun"  in  the  present  some- 
what shortened  vaudeville  version  lasting  an 
hour  crowded  the  huge  Coliseum  Theatre 
there  for  two  full  seasons.  Then  it  was 
played  for  a  long  supplementary  season  at  the 
Savoy  Theatre.  After  that  followed  the  en- 
gagement at  the  Casino  Theatre,  New  York, 
where  "Sumurun,"  under  the  direction  of 
Winthrop  Ames,  scored  the  hit  of  the  year. 

The  Langdons — Rose,  Harry,  and  James — 
will  introduce  a  screamingly  funny  act  called 
"Kidding  and  Skidding  in  Johnny's  New  Car." 
As  a  comedian  who  has  successfully  mastered 
the  art  of  entertaining,  Harry  Langdon  is 
easily   in   a   class  by   himself. 

The  Olga  and  Mishka  Company  will  appear 
in  a  series  of  classic  and  modern  dances. 
Mile.  Olga  comes  from  the  Imperial  Opera 
House,  Petrograd,  and  her  dancing  in  beaucy. 
control,  flexibility,  and  grace  is  exquisite. 
Her  partner,  Eugene  Santo,  is  also  known  for 
his  terpsichorean  ability.  Mile.  Olga  also  has 
the  assistance  of  M.  Mishka,  a  violinist  who 
plays  superbly. 

Corelli  and  Gillette  exhibit  as  much  brains 
in  their  comedy  work  as  they  do  control  of 
muscle  in  their  acrobatic  evolutions.  "The 
Odd  Pair,"  as  they  bill  themselves,  furnish 
what  is  known  as  a  dumb  act  with  one  ex- 
ception— their  burlesque  attempt  to  recite 
"Gunga  Din." 

Caliste  Conant,  who  styles  herself  "A  Tune- 
ful Tale  Teller,"  in  reality  enacts  charac- 
terizations to  a  musical  accompaniment  pro- 
vided by  herself  at  the  piano. 

The  others  acts  will  be  Tom  Smith  and 
Ralph  Austin  in  their  "All  Fun"  skit,  and 
Brandon  Hurst  and  his  company  in  the  com- 
edy, "The  Girl." 

The  eighth  installment  of  the  Uncle  Sam 
at  Work  motion  picture,  entitled  "Fisherman, 
Postman,  and  Health  Officer,"  will  serve  as  a 
finale.  

Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 
Arthur  Lavine  and  his  own  company  of 
funmakers  in  the  rollicking  musical  comedy, 
"From  Coney  Island  to  the  North  Pole,"  is 
the  topping  feature  on  an  excellent  eight-act 
show  which  opens  at  the  Pantages  on  Sun- 
day. The  production  is  in  three  scenes  and 
has  several  comedy  situations,  with  Lavine 
and  Arthur  Searles  as  two  German  come- 
dians. One  of  the  best  bits  in  the  act  is  a 
full-rigged  aeroplane  in  which  the  chorus 
has  a  number  of  clever  singing  specialties. 
The  production  has  a  flock  of  pretty  show- 
girls who  have  five  elaborate  changes  of 
wardrobe. 

Ray  Raymond  and  Florence  Bain,  former 
Tivoli  favorites,  have  a  sparkling  little  com- 
edy skit  entitled  "Locked  Out,"  which  deals 
with  the  nocturnal  visit  of  a  clubman  to  the 
apartment  of  a  musical-comedy  star.  It  is  a 
capital  act  with  plenty  of  opportunity  for  the 
twain  to  indulge  in  bright  patter  and  a  couple 
of  new  songs. 

The  Valerie  Sisters  will  offer  a  pert  spe- 
cialty termed  "Fun  and  Fashions,"  with  the 
girls  displaying  the  newest  modes  in  1916 
gowns  and  hats. 

Hanlon  and  Clifton  have  a  decided  novelty 
in  their  acrobatic  number,  styled  "The  Un- 
expected," during  which  the  men  combine 
equilibristic  stunts  with  violin  playing. 

A  couple  of  dusky  dancing  comedians  are 
Greele  and  Draton,  and  Arline,  the  gipsy  vio- 
linist, with  Le  Roy  and  Paul,  horizontal  bar 
experts,  will  complete  the  rest  of  the  vaude- 
ville acts.  The  tenth  episode  of  the  thrilling 
Pathe  serial,  "The  Red  Circle,"  will  also  be 

shown.  

Pavlowa  and  Grand  Opera  Company. 
A  musical  announcement  of  unusual  impor- 
tance is  that  of  the  coming  of  the  Boston 
Grand  Opera  Company,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Pavlowa  Imperial  Ballet,  to  the  Cort  The- 
atre for  the  week  beginning  March  13th. 
Those  who  follow  such  matters  are  aware 


of  the  triumphs  that  have  been  achieved  by 
the  organization  in  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Washington,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  and  other  large  centres. 

The  task  of  assembling  the  former  Boston 
Grand  Opera  Company  and  allying  it  with  the 
Pavlowa  Imperial  Ballet  was  accomplished  by 
Max  RabinorT,  who  brought  Pavlowa  to  this 
country.  The  central  idea  back  of  the  or- 
ganization is  to  present  grand  opera  so  that 
it  is  a  feast  for  the  eye  as  well  as  the  ear. 
To  this  end  Managing  Director  Rabinoff  de- 
clares that  the  operatic  roles  are  entrusted  to 
artists  who  meet  their  physical  requirements 
as  well  as  their  vocal  requirements.  The  high 
standard  of  the  scenic  end  of  the  productions 
is  assured  in  the  knowledge  that  it  is  the 
work  of  such  famous  men  as  Bakst  and 
Joseph  Urban. 

Those  operas  of  the  repertory  that  contain 
ballets  will  have  these  unfamiliar  features  re- 
stored. Other  operas  will  be  supplemented 
by  ballets  and  divertissements  by  Pavlowa, 
Volinine,  and  the  entire  Imperial  Ballet. 

Among  the  singers  to  be  heard  are  the 
following  notables  :  Giovanni  Zenatello,  Maggie 
Teyte,  Riccardo  Martin,  Felice  Lyne,  Maria 
Gay,  Jose  Mardones,  Luisa  Villani,  Thomas 
Chalmers,  Elvira  Leveroni,  Graham  Marr,  Oli- 
vette Marcel,  Giuseppe  Gaudenzio,  and  the 
famous  Japanese  prima  donna,  Tamaki  Miura, 
who  will  be  heard  as  Cho-Cho-San  in  "Mrae. 
Butterfly." 

One  of  the  distinct  novelties  to  be  given  at 
the  Cort  is  the  opera,  "L'Amore  dei  Tre  Re," 
by  Montemezzi. 


THE  MUSIC  SEASON. 


The  Maude  Fay  Concert  Tonight. 

Maude  Fay,  the  California  girl,  recently 
engaged  for  leading  dramatic  soprano  roles 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York, 
will,  assisted  by  Nikolai  Sokoloff,  the  Rus- 
sian violinist,  and  Gyula  Ormay,  the  accompa- 
nist, be  heard  in  song  recital  at  Scottish  Rite 
Auditorium,  Van  Ness  at  Sutter,  this  Satur- 
day night,  February  19th,  at  8:30  p.  m.,  and 
not  Monday,  February  2Sth,  as  previously  an- 
nounced. Owing  to  demand  made  by  the 
management  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  New  York,  it  is  necessary  that  Miss 
Fay  cancel  all  her  concert  bookings  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  report  immediately  in  New 
York.  Monday  morning  will  find  her  en  route 
to  that  city. 

Sokoloff  was  the  prize  pupil  of  Ysaye,  a 
valued  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, and  has  appeared  with  distinction  in 
all  the  leading  cities. 

The  programme  follows  : 

Aria  of  Chiraene  from  "Le  Cid" Massenet 

Maude    Fay 

Symphonie,    "Espagnole,"    for   Violin Lalo 

Nikolai    Sokoloff 
Songs — 

Quella  Fiamma Marcello 

Sleep,    Oh,    Sleep,    from   "Semele" Haendel 

L' Absence Berlioz 

Bocco  Dolorosa   Sibella 

Maude    Fay 
Violin   Solos — 

Prize  Song  from  "The  Mastersinger" Wagner 

Caprice   Cbinois    Kreisler 

The  Blessed  Damozel Debussy 

Nikolai    Sokoloff 
Songs — 

Immer  Leiser  Wird  Mein  Schlummer Brahms 

Komm  Wir  Wandeln Cornelius 

Traume   Wagner 

Standchen    Strauss 

Maude    Fay 

Tickets   for  the  concert  are   on   sale  at  the 

box-office   of   Sherman,    Clay  &   Co.   and  the 

prices    are    $2.50,    $2,    $1.50.      Admission,  $1. 
Boxes  seating  six,   $20. 


Emmy  Destinn's  Farewell  Programme, 
So  many  requests  have  been  received  by 
Manager  Will  L.  Greenbaum  to  have  Emmy 
Destinn  sing  certain  numbers  for  which  she  is 
famous  at  her  farewell  concert  at  the  Colum- 
bia Theatre  this  Sunday  afternoon,  February 
20th,  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
make  several  changes  in  the  programme  in 
order   to   partially   comply. 

Over  fifty  letters  were  received  asking  for 
one  of  the  arias  from  "Aida,"  and  so  she  has 
consented  to  open  the  programme  with  the 
"Ritorno  Vincitor,"  from  Verdi's  masterpiece. 
Another  number  for  which  there  were  many 
requests  was  "Als  die  Alte  Mutter,"  by  her 
countryman,  Dvorak,  and  this,  too,  has  been 
placed  on  the  programme.  A  Slovak  song  by 
Kovarovic  will  also  be  a  new  number,  and 
works  by  Grieg,  Schubert,  MacFadyen,  and 
Dvorak  will  complete  the  song  offerings. 
Then  there  will  be  two  works  sung  with  vio- 
lin obligato,  and  all  who  love  the  operatic 
works  will  be  delighted  to  know  that  the  "Un 
Bel  Di,"  from  "Mme.  Butterfly,"  is  to  be  re- 
peated, and  that  the  "Balatella"  from  "I  Pag- 
liacci"  will  be  the  closing  number. 

Tickets  are  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s  and  the  Columbia  Theatre. 


noon  at  2:30  o'clock.  The  house  for  Friday 
afternoon  has  for  several  days  been  sold  out. 
The  programme  will  be  repeated  on  Sunday, 
and  for  that  event  seats  are  on  sale  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s.  Seats  will  be  on  sale 
Sunday  at  '.he  box-office  of  the  Cort  Theatre. 

For  the  seventh  pair  of  symphony  concerts, 
which  will  be  given  at  the  Cort  Theatre  Fri- 
day afternoon,  February  25th,  at  3  o'clock, 
and  Sunday  afternoon,  February  27th,  at  2:30 
o'clock  sharp,  the  orchestra  will  have  the  as- 
sistance of  Horace  Britt,  violoncellist,  as  so- 
loist. Mr.  Britt  is  the  principal  of  the  'cello 
section  of  the  orchestra.  He  was  born  in 
1881  at  Antwerp,  Belgium.  He  has  appeared 
as  soloist  with  the  Lamoureux  Orchestra,  the 
Colonne  Orchestra,  and  the  royal  orchestras 
of  Brussels  and  Antwerp,  the  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia, and  other  great  symphony  orchestras 
of  this  country. 

The  prices  for  all  of  the  remaining  Sunday 
concerts,  commencing  with  the  seventh  pair, 
will  be  50c,  75c,  $1,  with  $1.50  for  the  box 
and  loge  seats.  Tickets  are  on  sale  at  the 
box-office  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  and  the 
programme  for  the  seventh  pair  of  concerts 
follows : 

Overture    to    "Anacreon" Cherubini 

"Lied"  for  Violoncello Vincent  d'Indy 

Horace   Britt 
From  Suite,  "Ballet   Scenes,"  op.   54 

Alex  Glazounow 

(a)    Oriental    Dance     (b)     Marionettes 
Prelude,    "The  Afternoon  of  a   Faun". ...  Debussy 
Symphony  No.    1,  B  flat  major,  op.  28 

R.     Schumann 


Florence  Hinkle,  Soprano,  Coming. 

Florence  Hinkle,  undoubtedly  the  foremost 
American  concert  soprano,  now  on  tour, 
has  appeared  fourteen  times  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  she  has  been  soloist 
with  about  every  important  symphony  orches- 
tra and  choral  society  in  this  country,  and 
her  recitals  in  New  York  and  Boston  have 
attracted  much  attention.  Will  L.  Greenbaum 
announces  two  programmes  of  Italian,  French, 
German,  and  English  songs  by  this  artist  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre  on  the  Sunday  after- 
noons of  March  12th  and  19th. 
-*♦►- 

Not  every  one  realizes  that  Washington  is 
one  of  the  three  states  credited  with  having 
the  most  water  power,  or  that  the  streams 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  States  furnish  about 
forty  per  cent  of  the  total  estimated  avail- 
able water  power  of  the  United  States. 


O 


MEM 


O'FARRELL  STREET 

Between  Stockton  and  Powell 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee   Every   Day 

GERTRUDE  HOFFMAN 

And    Company   of   Sixty 
In   Her    Greatest    Sensation 
"SUMURUN" 
THE    LANGDONS    in    "Johnny's    New    Car"; 
OLGA    and    MISHKA    COMPANY,    assisted 
by     Eugene     Santo,     in     Classic     and     Modern 
Dances;     CORELLI    and    GILLETTE,     "The 
Odd     Pair";     CALISTE     CONANT,     Tuneful 
Tale  Teller;  TOM  SMITH  and  RALPH  AUS- 
TIN;   BRANDON    HURST    and    Company    in 
the     Comedy,     "The     Girl";      "FISHERMAN, 
POSTMAN,     AND     HEALTH      OFFICER," 
Eighth  Installment  of  the  Uncle  Sam  at  Work 
Motion    Picture. 

Prices — 10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.     Phone — Douglas 
70. 


'OLUMBIA  THEATRE   ^L"di"° 


'Geary  and  Mason  Sts. 


Playhouse 

Phone  Franklin  1-50 


One    Week — Beginning   Sunday   Night,    Feb.   20 
Every  Afternon  at  3 — Every  Night  at  8:15 

Burton   Holmes  Travelogues 

In  a  great  combined  selection  of  motion 
pictures  and  talks 
Two  hours'  programme  includes  "Cliff  Dwellers 
of  Chicago  and  New  Mexico,"  "A  Day  at  An- 
napolis," "The  Grand  Canon  of  Colorado." 
"West  Australia,"  "Teaching  the  Art  of  War 
at   West    Point,"    etc. 

Seats,    25c;    limited    reserved    section,    50c. 


CQRT, 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND     MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


2d  and  Last  Week  Starts  Sun.  Night,  Feb.  20 

Joe   Weber    Introduces 

The    Ouccn    of    Musical    Comcdv 

THE   ONLY  GIRL 

Book   by    Henry    Blossom 
Music  by  Victor  Herbert 


Nights   and    Sat.   mat.,    50c  to  $1.50.      BEST 
?EATS    $1    WED.    MAT. 


Orchestra  with  Miss  Fay  Assisting. 
With  Maude  Fay,  soprano,  as  assisting 
artist,  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Alfred  Hertz  conductor,  will  give  the 
sixth  pair  of  symphony  concerts  of  the  cur- 
rent season  at  the  Cort  Theatre  this  Friday 
afternoon  at  3  o'clock,  and  this  Sunday  after- 


PANTAGES 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Mason 


ARTHUR    LAVINE   AND    COMPANY 

In  the  Jolly  Musical   Comedy 

"From    Coney    Island    to    the    North    Pole" 

RAYMOND     AND     BA1X 
"Locked  Out" 

VALERIE    SISTERS 
"Fun    and    Fashions" 

HANLON    AND    CLIFTON 
"The    Unexpected" 

A    SPLENDID    EIGHT-ACT    BILT, 
And   Tenth   Episode  of 
"THE  RED  CIRCLE" 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


February  19,  1916. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

Every  one  nowadays  seems  to  have  definite 
views  about  marriage  and  a  savage  determina- 
tion to  make  them  known.  Never  was  there 
such  z  babel  of  advice,  exhortation,  admoni- 
tion, and  menace.  From  press,  platform,  and 
pulpit  comes  a  veritable  tornado  of  precept 
and  protest,  as  though  marriage  were  the  one 
supreme  problem  awaiting  the  solution  of  the 
race  with  hopeless  damnation  as  the  penalty 
of  error.  It  is  a  part  of  the  mental  anarchy 
of  the  day  that  is  not  only  willing  to  listen 
to  these  bedlamites,  hut  that  is  distinctly  un- 
willing to  listen  to  any  one  else,  to  pay  the 
smallest  attention  to  any  human  voice  that  is 
neither  a  shriek  nor  a  groan. 

Of  course  these  outpourings  do  not  have 
the  least  effect  upon  human  action.  They 
only  make  us  laugh.  I  shall  not  cease  my 
attentions  to  the  red-haired  girl  in  the  de- 
partment store  because  a  long-eared  person  in 
Denver  who  calls  himself  an  eugenic  expert 
says  that  red-haired  girls  are  always  detri- 
mentals. I  shall  but  love  her  more,  as  Kip- 
ling says  in  one  of  his  beautiful  hymns. 

And  why  should  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Crowley 
of  Xew  York  be  able  to  command  nearly  a 
whole  column  in  the  newspapers  for  a  report 
of  his  sermon  to  a  congregation  consisting 
mainly  of  young  women  and  in  which  he  de- 
nounced them  sternly  for  their  supposed  de- 
termination to  have  only  one  or  two  chil- 
dren? What  concern  is  it  of  the  Rev.  T.  M. 
Crowley,  and  how  comes  he  with  so  uncanny 
a  knowledge  of  the  intentions  of  young 
women  ? 

Even  the  judicial  bench  is  not  free  from 
this  contagion  of  folly.  For  example,  there  is 
the  report  of  a  case  tried  somewhere  in  the 
East.  The  prisoner  was  a  young  man  charged 
with  burglary.  He  was  evidently  a  profes- 
sional burglar,  for  he  had  broken  into  many 
houses.  He  was  also  a  deserter  from  the 
army,  and  his  only  plea  in  self-defense  was 
his  addiction  to  alcohol  and  to  drugs.  Now 
one  would  think  that  even  a  matrimony-ob- 
sessed judge  would  find  no  driveling  moral- 
izings  to  utter  about  such  a  case  as  this. 
But  this  judge  was  fully  equal  to  the  occasion. 
He  explained  to  the  prisoner  that  his  down- 
fall would  not  have  occurred  if  only  he  had 
been  married.  If  he  had  found  some  nice 
girl  and  had  devoted  himself  to  raising  a 
family  he  would  not  have  done  any  of  the 
misguided  things  with  which  he  was  charged. 
How  true.  And  he  would  have  been  equally 
immune  from  crime  if  only  he  had  taken 
holy  orders  and  gone  forth  to  preach  to  the 
cannibals.  Or  if  he  had  founded  a  bank  and 
had  a  successful  failure.  Or  done  anything 
else  to  occupy  his  time  and  energies.  And  so 
he  wTas  sentenced  to  a  short  term  of  imprison- 
ment, presumably  on  the  ground  that  his  dere- 
lictions were  actually  due,  not  so  much  to  a 
criminal  nature,  as  to  an  accidental  oversight 
that  prevented  his  marriage.  We  can  almost 
supply  for  ourselves  the  judicial  inference 
that  one  more  chance  for  reform  had  been 
placed  within  his  reach  and  that  he  might  yet 
find  "some  nice  girl"  who  would  prevent  his 
relapse  into  burglary,   alcohol,   and  morphia. 

Married  men,  said  the  judge  in  conclusion, 
are  the  most  virtuous.  Of  course  they  are. 
We  all  know  that,  those  of  us  at  least  who 
are  married.  We  are  fully  conscious  of  recti- 
tude as  well  as  hardihood.  But  there  are  mo- 
ments that  come  to  us  in  the  stilly  watches  of 
the  night  when  we  wonder  if  we  are  virtuous 
because  we  are  married,  or  if  we  are  married 
because  we  are  virtuous.  It  is  only  natural 
that  there  should  be  keen  competition  for 
virtuous  men ;  or  for  men  that  seem  virtuous, 
and  that  escape  for  them  should  be  almost 
impossible.  But  that  a  man  should  become 
virtuous  merely  because  he  is  married  seems 
highly  improbable.  We  may  agree  that  the 
married  man  is  hardly  likely  to  desert  from 
the  army.  From  that  particular  misdemeanor 
he  would  probably  be  spared.  He  would  be 
a  fervent  advocate  of  preparedness,  in  fact 
he  would  be  a  militarist  of  the  most  aggres- 
sive type,  and  it  would  be  practically  impos- 
sible to  dislodge  him  from  the  first  line  of 
trenches.  But  would  matrimony  save  him 
from  alcohol?  Is  it  likely?  Hasn't  it  ever 
been  so  ?  Would  it  save  him  from  morphia  ? 
Would  he  escape  any  of  the  customary  means 
of  temporary  oblivion  ?    We  ask  to  know. 

By  the  way,  it  may  be  noted  as  a  curious 
fact  that  the  very  next  case  on  the  b'st  was 
that  of  a  man  charged  with  an  assault  upon 
his  wife  with  a  shotgun.  The  sapient  judge 
seems  to  have  been  nonplussed  by  this  quick 
commentary  on  his  previous  preachment,  for 
he  acquitted  him.  Probably  he  will  take  better 
aim  next  time. 


"Would  you  be  willing  to  eat  at  the  same 
table  with  Shakespeare  ?"  This  searching 
question  (says  the  New  York  Evening  Post) 
was  put  by  a  stern  democrat  to  a  girl  who 
was  supposed  to  represent  the  limit  of  aristo- 
crat^ exclusiveness  at  one  of  the  senior  tables 
in  the  early  days  of  Vassar.  The  reply  was 
prompt  and  emphatic:  "No,  I  would  not,  for 
SI  kespeare  would  not  be  my  social  equal," 
at  which  Hohenzollern  declaration  "a  storm 
of  ?ngry  protests  arose."  The  incident  is  re- 
lated by   Mary   Harriott   Norris,    a   graduate 


who  entered  with  the  first  class,  in  a  little 
book  entitled  "The  Golden  Age  of  Vassar," 
which  has  been  sold  privately  at  the  college 
for  some  time,  but  is  now  offered  for  wider 
circulation.  In  those  early  days  the  censor- 
ship was  not  unknown,  for  every  girl  had  to 
choose  between  sending  her  letters  home  for 
inspection  and  submitting  them  to  the  lady 
principal,  Hannah  W.  Lyman.  Letters  bear- 
ing the  initials  H.  W.  L.  on  one  corner  went 
directly  from  the  college  to  their  destination. 
A  glimpse  of  one  of  the  recitations  of  that 
period  is  instructive  as  well  as  amusing : 
"Our  lesson,  one  day,  contained  the  verses  in 
Virgil  describing  the  shipwreck  of  ^Eneas  on 
the  Carthaginian  coast,  and  Dido's  gracious 
invitation  to  the  shipwrecked  Greeks.  Miss 
Usher  asked  a  certain  student  to  translate  the 
melodious  lines  beginning  with  'Solvite  corde 
metum,'  etc  The  girl  rose.  She  was  tall, 
awkward,  jolly,  and  had  still  to  imbibe  the 
culture  women  like  Miss  Usher  and  Miss 
Lyman  were  seeking  to  communicate.  She 
swung  first  on  one  foot  and  then  on  the  other, 
swaying  her  head  to  one  side  till  fairly 
squinting  at  the  passage,  and  finally,  throwing 
her  head  back  like  a  colt,  exclaimed  with 
hearty  triumph,  'Come  on,  young  men,  come 
up  to  our  house  !*  Silence,  breathless,  ex- 
pectant, followed.  One  could  have  l;eard  a 
pin  drop.  Miss  Usher  sat,  if  possible,  still 
more  erect.  A  flush,  like  the  pink  lining  of 
a  shell,  crept  into  her  face.  Her  eyes  glowed. 
Then  in  a  vibrant,  intense  voice  she  said, 
'This  is  the  way  I  should  have  translated 
Dido ;  "Forward,  O  youths,  and  welcome  to 
our  homes  !"  '  " 


We  are  becoming  so  inured  to  suffering 
that  the  real  tragedies  of  life  pass  us  by 
almost  unnoticed.  For  example,  here  in  an 
obscure  corner  of  the  Atchison  Globe  is  an 
announcement  that  looks  insignificant  enough 
in  print,  but  who  shall  measure  the  heartache 
that  it  represents:  "Mrs.  E.  A.  Holmes  was 
called  back  home  from  St.  Joe  by  the  death 
of  her  pet  goldfish,  Oscar.  The  goldfish  was 
growing  so  fast  it  was  beginning  to  look  like 
a  German  carp.  Recently  it  devoured  several 
small  goldfish,  and  indigestion  ma3'  have  been 
the  cause  of  its  demise." 

Poor  Mrs.  Holmes  and  poor  little  goldfish ! 
Probably  it  never  occurred  to  either  of  them 
that  the  parting  would  be  an  eternal  one 
when  the  lady  departed  on  that  ill-omened 
visit  to  St.  Joe.  Nor  can  we  apply  to  this 
tragedy  the  usual  consolations  with  which  we 
seek  to  staunch  the  tears  that  we  can  not 
wholly  restrain.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that 
Mrs.  Holmes  will  meet  her  goldfish  once 
more  in  that  land  where  there  are  no  partings, 
but  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  even  a  trans- 
lated goldfish  can  live  without  water. 


Among  the  documents  taken  from  Captain 
von  Papen,  recently  German  military  attache 
at  Washington,  during  his  transit  through 
England  was  a  check  stub  for  a  breakfast 
given  by  the  gallant  captain  at  the  Chevy 
Chase  Club  to  Mr.  Breckenridge  and  Ambas- 
sador Dumba.  One  wonders  of  what  this 
Lucullian  feast  could  have  consisted,  for  the 
amount  of  the  bill  was  $68.  And  for  break- 
fast !  Would  that  Captain  von  Papen  had 
preserved  also  the  menu.  There  are  few 
among  us  who  can  look  forward,  or  back- 
ward, to  such  a  breakfast  as  this,  but  at  least 
we  should  like  to  form  some  concept  of  its 
nature.  If  the  captain  should  at  any  time  be 
inclined  to  regret  his  summary  recall  from 
these  hospitable  shores  he  will  at  least  be  able 
to  recall  that  the  closing  scene  was  worthy 
of  the  occasion  and  that  his  country  has  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  his  coruscating  fare- 
well. 


Though  London  has  for  months  been  in 
darkness  during  the  night,  owing  to  war  meas- 
ures, it  is  not  the  first  time  the  city  has  felt 
the  lack  of  street  lights,  for  in  1416  citizens 
were  obliged  to  hang  out  candles  on  dark 
nights  to  illuminate  the  streets.  This  was 
enforced  by  an  act  of  Parliament  in  1661.  In 
1684  Edward  Heming,  the  inventor  of  oil 
lamps,  made  a  daring  offer,  which  was  that 
for  a  proper  consideration  he  would  engage 
to  place  a  light  before  every  tenth  door,  on 
dark  nights,  from  6  p.  m.  till  midnight.  His 
proposition  was  accepted,  and  he  was  given 
the  exclusive  right  to  light  the  streets  as  in- 
dicated for  a  term  of  years.  But  the  scheme 
provoked  a  great  uproar  among  the  people. 
Some  of  them  enthusiastically  applauded  it, 
and  hailed  Heming  as  the  greatest  benefactor 
the  city  ever  had.  Thousands  of  others  furi- 
ously denounced  him  and  his  scheme,  and 
demanded  that  the  contract  be  canceled. 
Heming  held  on,  and  in  time  the  people  be- 
came reconciled  to  having  the  streets  lighted. 
In  1736  the  city  government  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility. 

-*■- 

Tipp — Did  she  make  a  good  impression  at 
the  skating  rink  ?  Topp — Yes,  indeed ;  she 
nearly  cracked  the  ice  when  she  sat  down. — 
— Town   Topics. 


Belgium,  uow  practically  desolated,  ex- 
ported products  for  the  first  half  of  1914 
valued  at  §448,000,000. 


FIRST  IN  SAFETY 


FOUR 

GATEWAYS 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


"SUNSET  ROUTE"- 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


Two  Daily  Trains  to  New 
Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


"OGDEN     ROUTE" Four    Daily  Trains    to    Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and  fertile  valleys. 


"EL  PASO  ROUTE" Two   Daily    Trains    to    Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les, Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,   and  Illinois. 


Southern  Pacific  Service 
Is  the  Standard 

BEST  DINING  CAR  IN  AMERICA 

Oil- Burning  Engines— No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 

Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety   Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 

Awarded    Grand    Prize     for     Railway    Track,    Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 


"SHASTA  ROUTE" Four  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 

Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


February  19,  1916. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


The  young  couple  were  dawdling  over  a 
late  breakfast  after  a  night  at  an  ultra  smart 
party.  "Was  it  you  I  kissed  in  the  conserva- 
tory last  night?"  hubby  inquired.  She  looked 
at  him  reminiscently :  "About  what  time 
was  it?" 


The  artist  was  on  a  sketching  expedition, 
and  seeing  a  very  picturesque  old  house  in  a 
milage  he  passed  through  he  asked  a  laborer 
if  it  was  an  old  manor  house.  "Manor 
house?  No,  sir,  that  it  aint ;  it's  an  old 
widder  oorann  as  lives  there." 


He  had  just  been  accepted  by  the  only  girl 
in  all  the  world.  "Does  your  father  know 
I  write  poetry?"  he  asked,  anxiously.  "Not 
yet,  dear,"  she  replied.  "I've  told  him  all 
about  your  drinking,  and  your  gambling 
debts,  but  I  couldn't  tell  him  everything  at 
once." 

She  was  one  of  those  little  women  who 
are  always  looking  for  something  that  will 
take  up  their  husbands'  idle  time.  "John," 
she  said.  "I  wish  you  would  mend  the  front 
door  lock."  "C-can't,"  replied  John,  quaking 
like  an  aspen  leaf.  "I've  g-got  t-the  s-shak- 
ing  ague."  "Oh,  well,  then,  I  know  the  very 
thiny  ;  you  can  sift  the  ashes." 


Strolling  across  a  large  estate,  he  came 
upon  a  man  fishing.  "What  sort  of  fish  do 
you  catch  here?"  he  said.  "Mostly  trout," 
replied  the  man.  "How  many  have  you 
caught?"  "About  ten  or  twelve,  sir."  "What 
is  about  the  heaviest  you  have  caught?"  con- 
tinued the  gentleman.  "Well,  I  don't  know 
the  weight,  but  the  water  sunk  two  or  three 
feet  when  I  pulled  it  out." 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Afro-American  De- 
bating Club  the  question  of  capital  punish- 
ment for  murder  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  orators  for  the  evening.  One  speaker  had 
a  great  deal  to  say  about  the  sanity  of  per- 
sons who  thus  took  the  law  into  their  own 
hands.  The  last  speaker,  however,  after  a 
stirring  harangue,  concluded  with  great  feel- 
ing: "Ah  disagrees  wif  cap'tal  punishment 
an'  all  dis  heah  talk  'bout  sanity.  Any  pusson 
'at  c'mits  murdeh  aint  in  a  sanitary  c'ndi- 
tion." 


The  sexton  of  a  suburban  church  has  many 
stories  to  tell  of  the  comments  made  by 
visitors.  On  the  occasion  of  a  festival,  when 
the  church  was  beautifully  decorated  with 
evergreens  and  flowers,  an  old  lady  walked 
up  the  aisle  to  the  chancel  and  stood  sniffing 
the  air  after  every  one  had  left  the  church. 
"Don't  it  smell  solemn?"  she  said  at  last  to 
the  sexton,  as  she  turned  away  with  evident 
reluctance.  "I  don't  know  as  I  ever  realized 
just  what  the  'odor  of  sanctity'  meant  before 
today." 


In   a   sparsely  settled   region   of   West   Vir- 
ginia a  motor-car  driver  was  haled  before  a 
local  magistrate  upon  the  complaint  of  a  con- 
stable.    The  magistrate,   a  good-natured  man, 
i    was  not,  however,  absolutely  certain  that  the 
I  Washingtonian's  car  had  been  driven  too  fast, 
I  and  the   owner  stoutly  insisted   that  he   had 
I  been  progressing  at  the  rate  of  only  six  miles 
I  an   hour.      "Why,    your  honor,"   he   said,    "my 
engine    was    out    of    order    and    I    was    going 
I    very    slowly    because    I    was    afraid    it    would 
I  break  down  completely.     I  give  you  my  word, 
?ir,  you  could  have  walked  as  fast  as  I  was 
running."     "Well,"  said  the  magistrate,   after 
1    due  reflection,  "you  don't  appear  to  have  been 
exceeding    the    speed    limit,    but    at    the    same 
time  you  must  have  been  guilty  of  something 
E  or  you  wouldn't  be  here.     I  fine  you  $10  for 
I  loitering." 

;  She  hailed  from  a  remote  country  village 
in  England,  and  had  traveled  by  rail  on  a 
|  visit  to  friends  who  resided  in  a  distant  town. 
Whilst  entering  the  railway  station  for  the 
return  journey  she  found  to  her  dismay  that 
she  had  lost  her  handbag,  which  contained 
her  return  ticket  and  cash.  After  a  fruitless 
inquiry  and  search  a  lady  to  whom  she  had 
spoken  of  her  loss  very  kindly  offered  the 
suggestion  that  the  old  dame  should  wire  to 
her  husband  at  her  expense  and  ask  him  to 
telegraph  a  money  order,  also  telling  him  the 
circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed.  She 
assented  to  this,  and  the  telegram  was  sent 
and  duly  delivered  to  the  old  dame's  hus- 
band. He  tore  the  missive  open  and  read  it. 
"Any  answer  ?"  asked  the  messenger.  "Na, 
nor  brass  neither,"  said  he  ;  "they'll  find  they 
nobbut  got  a  noodle  this  time.  They'll  not 
hoodwink  me;  that  baint  Mary's  writin'.  I 
could  tell  'ers   from  hundreds." 


touch  her  feet  to  the  floor,  "and,  Henry,  I 
want  a  hassock."  Henry  nodded,  and  as  he 
handed  the  order  to  the  waiter,  said:  "Yes, 
and  bring  the  lady  a  hassock."  "One  has- 
sock?" asked  the  waiter,  with  what  Henry 
thought  more  than  ordinary  interest,  as  he 
nodded  in  the  affirmative.  Still  the  waiter 
did  not  go,  but  brushed  the  tablecloth  with 
a  towel  and  rearranged  the  articles  on  it  sev- 
eral times,  while  his  face  got  very  red. 
Then  he  came  around  to  the  husband's  side, 
and,  speaking  in  a  whisper,  said:  "Say,  mis- 
ter, I  haven't  been  here  long,  and  I'm  not  on 
to  all  these  things.  Will  the  lady  have  the 
hassock  broiled  or  fried?" 


A  short  little  woman  and  her  tall  husband 
went  to  a  cafe  of  the  cheaper  sort  for  dinner. 
"Will  you  have  oysters?"  asked  the  husband, 
glancing  over  the  bill  of  fare.  "Yes,"  said 
the    little    woman,    as    she    tried    in    vain    to 


Professor  R.  W.  Lee  of  McGill  University 
Law  School  was  once  addressing  the  Ontario 
Bar  Association  and  the  Osgoode  Hall  stu- 
dents were  present.  Of  course  Dean  Lee's 
address  had  to  be  punctuated  by  the  usual 
students'  outbursts.  Dean  Lee  touched  on 
ancient  and  modern  law  and  the  methods  of 
lawyers  and  judges.  Taking  up  one  line  of 
legal  problems,  he  said:  "Now,  if  I  asked  a 
lawyer  of  such  and  such  an  age  this  ques- 
tion, he  would  answer  so  and  so" — or  some- 
thing to  that  effect.  "But,  coming  down  to 
the   present   day,   if   I    were   to    ask   the   same 

question    of    an    Osgoode    Hall    student " 

Instantly  the  noise  began.  The  students 
yelled  and  cheered  and  applauded  and 
stamped  on  the  floor  and  pounded  their  desks. 
It  was  some  noise,  but  at  last  it  subsided. 
Dean  Lee,  unruffled,  went  on  to  say:  "If  I 
were  to  ask  an  Osgoode  Hall  student,  he 
would   answer,   'I  don't  know.' "     Silence. 


Harris  Dickson,  on  a  hunting  trip  in  Sun- 
flower County,  Mississippi,  met  an  old  darky 
who  had  never  seen  a  circus  in  his  life. 
When  the  big  show  came  in  the  following 
season  to  Dickson's  town  of  Vicksburg  he 
sent  for  the  old  man  and  treated  him  to  the 
whole  thing — arrival  of  the  trains,  putting  up 
the  tents,  grand  free  street  parade,  menagerie, 
main  performance,  concert,  side  show,  pea- 
nuts, red  lemonade,  and  all.  The  old  darky 
followed  his  white  patron  through  with 
popping  eyes,  but  saying  never  a  word.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  they  got  back  to  the  Dick- 
son home.  "John,"  said  Dickson,  "you  en- 
joyed it?"  "Boss,"  said  John  fervently,  "Ah 
shore  did!"  "What  did  you  like  the  most?" 
"Mistah  Dickson,"  answered  John,  "Ah  shore 
laked  it  all."  "Well,  what  impressed  you 
most  ?"  "Well,  suh,  boss,"  he  said,  "Ah 
reckin  hit  waz  dat  dere  animul  you  calls  de 
camuel."  "The  camel,  eh?  Well,  what  was 
so  remarkable  about  the  camel  ?"  "He  sut- 
tinly  is  got  sich  a  noble  smell !" 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


There's  No  Place  to  Roam. 
We    can    not    go    to    Mexico, 
We   can   not  sail  the  sea; 
And    it   isn't  very   safe   at   home. 
So    we've   got   to    find,    somewhere, 
Vacant    Castles   in    the   Air, 
For    there's    hardly    any    other    place    to    roam. 

CHORUS. 
Roam,   roam,    roam; 
There    isn't    any    place    left    to    roam; 
For    they    kill    us   if   we   stray 
Out  of  bounds — and  if  we  stay — 
They  come  and  get  us  here,   right  at  home,  home, 

home; 
They  come  and  get  us   here,    right  at   home. 

We'd    be   keen    for    Watchful    Waiting, 
If  we  had   a  place   to   wait; 
But    it    isn't    very   safe    here    at    home : 
While    our    stern    officials    scold 
If  we  try   to  leave  the  fold, 

So — we'll    have    to    hunt    another    world    to    roam. 
— Charles  Elkins,   Jr.,    in   Life. 


Public  Enemies. 

If  you  build  a  line  of  railway  over  hills  and 
barren    lands, 

Giving  lucrative  employment  to  about  a  million 
hands; 

If  you  cause  a  score  of  cities  by  your  right-of- 
way  to  rise 

Where  there  formerly  was  nothing  but  some  rattle- 
snakes and  flies; 

If  when  bringing  kale  to  others  you  acquire  a 
little    kale, 

Then  you've  surely  robbed  the  peepul  and  you 
ought  to  be  in  jail. 

If    by    planning    and    by    toiling    you    have    won 

some  wealth  and  fame, 
It    will    make    no    odds    how    squarely    you     have 

played  your  little  game; 
Your    success    is    proof    sufficient    that    you    are    a 

public    foe, 
You're    a    soulless    malefactor;    to    the    dump    you 

ought  to  go. 
It's   a   crime    for    you    to    prosper    where    so    many 

others  fail; 
You  have  surely  robbed  the  peepul  and  you  ought 

to  be  in  jail. 

Be  a    chronic    politician,    deal    in    superheated    air; 
Roast  the  bank  and  money  barons,  there  is  always 

safety  there; 
But  to  sound   the  note  of  business   is   a  crime   so 

mean  and  base, 
That  a   fellow    guilty   of  it   ought  to   go    and    hide 

bis   face. 
Change    the     builder's    song     triumphant     for     the 

politicians'    wail, 
Or  we'll  think  you've  robbed  the  peepul  and  we'll 

pack  you  off  to  jail.  —New   York  Sun. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

Miss  Dorothy  Baker  and  Dr.  George  Hayes 
Willcutt  were  married  on  Wednesday  evening  at 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church.  The  ceremony  was  read 
by  the  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Clampett,  Miss  Marion 
Baker  was  maid  of  honor  and  the  bridesmaids 
were  Miss  MauricJa  Mintzer,  Miss  Myra  Treat, 
Miss  Gertrude  Thomas,  and  Miss  Elva  de  Pue. 
Mr.  Arthur  Fennimore  was  the  best  man.  Dr, 
mid  Mrs.  Willcutt  will  make  their  home  in  San 
Francisco. 

Mis.  William  G.  Irwin  was  hostess  on  Monday 
evening  at  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 
Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Crockett, 
Mrs.  Russell  Wilson,  Mr.  Lansing  Mizner,  Mr.  R. 
P.   Schwerin,  and   Mr.   Edward  W.  Hopkins. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Davis  Pillsbury  gave  a 
dinner  on  Thursday  evening  at  their  home  on 
Pacific  Avenue  in  honor  of  Captain  Edward  Car- 
penter and  Mrs.  Carpenter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Lilley  entertained  at 
dinner  within  the  week,  when  their  guests  in- 
cluded Mrs.  H.  N.  Hobart,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis 
Carolan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope,  and  Dr. 
Harry'  Tevis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee  gave  a  dinner  on 
Monday  evening.  With  their  guests  they  after- 
wards attended  the  benefit  performance  given  at 
the  Cort  Theatre  for  the  benefit  of  the  Recrea- 
tion Club  for  Girls  Who  Work. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  Barron  gave  a  dinner  on 
Friday  evening  at  their  home  in  San  Mateo. 
Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J. 
Tobin,  Miss  Ysabel  Chase,  and  Mr.  Francis  Mc- 
Comas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Loomis  gave  a  lunch- 
eon on  Sunday  at  the  Burlingame  Club  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  Corbin  of  Washington,  D.  C.  The  guests 
included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A. 
Pope,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Martin,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  B.  Bourn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D. 
Grant,    and    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Mountford    S.    Wilson. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  was  hostess  at  a  dinner 
on  .Monday  evening  at  her  home  on  Broadway. 
Among  the  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey 
Harvey,  Captain  Frank  Helm  and  Mrs.  Helm, 
Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper,  and  Captain  Charles  How- 
land. 

Mr.  William  Mintzer  was  host  at  a  theatre  and 
supper  party  on  Tuesday  evening.  About  twenty 
young  people  enjoyed  Mr.  Mintzer's  hospitality 
on    this    occasion. 

Mrs.  Adrian  Splivalo  gave  a  tea  on  Thursday 
afternoon  at  her  home  on  Broderick  Street.  The 
affair  was  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Jack  Mighell. 

Miss  Alice  Schussler  gave  a  luncheon  on 
Wednesday  at  the  Francisca  Club.  The  guests  in- 
cluded the  debutantes  of  the  season. 

Mrs.  James  Carolan  and  her  granddaughter, 
Miss  Emily  Timlow,  have  issued  invitations  to  a 
dance  which  they  will  give  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing,   February  23d,   at    Century  Hall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Garritt  entertained  re- 
cently at  a  dinner  and  theatre  party  in  honor  of 
their  daughter,  Miss  Helen  Garritt.  Among  the 
guests  were  Miss  Marie  Louise  Black,  Miss  Leslie 
Miller,  Mr.  George  Bowles,  Mr.  Dean  Witter, 
and  Mr.  Frederick  Van  Sicklen,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  gave  a  luncheon  on 
Wednesday  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  in  honor  of 
Miss  Maude  Fay. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl  gave  a  dinner 
on  Friday  evening  at  their  home  in  Easton  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Corbin.  Among  the  other  guests 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  F.  Dutton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Temple- 
ton  Crocker,  Mme.  Melba,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Armsrtong. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cameron  gave  a  luncheon 
on  Sunday  at  the  Burlingame  Club  in  honor  of 
Miss  Maude  Fay. 

Mrs.  Duval  Moore  gave  a  luncheon  on  Tuesday 
at  the  Francisca  Club.  The  affair  was  in  com- 
pliment to   Miss  Gertrude  Thomas. 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Preston  was  hostess  at  a  dinner 
on  Monday  evening  in  honor  of  General  Thomas 
Wheeler  and   Mrs.  Wheeler  of  New  York. 

Miss  Jean  Wheeler  gave  a  luncheon  on  Monday 
at  her  home  on  Washington  Street.  Among  her 
guests  were  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss  Doris 
Rycr,  and  Miss  Dorothea  Coon. 

Mrs.  Russell  Wilson  was  hostess  at  a  dinner 
on  Sunday  evening  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Ave- 
nue. Among  the  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
F.  Judge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cadwalader. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  entertained  the  members 
of  the  Bridge  Club  at  her  apartments  in  the 
Hotel  St.  Francis  on  Thursday  evening.  The 
proceeds  derived  from  the  membership  of  this 
club  are  sent  each  week  for  the  relief  of  war 
sufferers  in  Europe. 

Professor   Charles    Mills   Gayley    and    Mrs.    Gay- 


ley  gave  a  Valentine  party  on  Monday  at  their 
home  on  Piedmont  Avenue  in  Berkeley.  Among 
the  guests  from  San  Francisco  were  Miss  Ethel 
McAllister,  Miss  Elva  de  Pue.  Miss  Harriet  Pome- 
roy,    and    Miss    Cora    Smith. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden  gave 
a  dinner  within  the  week  at  their  residence  in 
Burlingame. 

Miss  Maud  O'Connor  gave  a  luncheon  recently 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  in  honor  of  Miss  Maude 
Fay. 

Miss  Leslie  Miller  was  hostess  at  a  theatre 
party  on  Tuesday  evening.  The  guests  included 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall,  Jr.,  Miss 
Gertrude  Hopkins,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Van  Sick- 
len, Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  enter- 
tained at  dinner  on  Monday  evening.  Among 
their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hobart, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance  I.  Scott,  Miss  Marion 
Zeile,    and    Mr.    Willard    Drown. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Dibblee  gave  a  luncheon  recently 
at  her  home  on  California  Street.  The  guests  in- 
cluded Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Miss  Jean  Wheeler,  Miss 
Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss  Emily  Timlow,  Miss  Dor- 
othy  Bery,   and  Miss  Hannah   Hobart. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  C.  Jackling  gave  a  dinner  on 
Monday  evening  at  their  apartment  in  the  Hotel 
St.  Francis.  With  their  guests  they  afterward 
attended  the  performance  given  at  the  Cort  The- 
atre for  the  benefit  of  the  Recreation  Club  for 
Girls   Who    Work. 

Miss  Marion  Zeile  gave  a  luncheon  on  Monday 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  James  Parker.  The  guests  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Rudolph  Schilling,  Mrs.  Charles  Tem- 
pleton  Crocker,  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker,  Mrs.  J. 
Cheever  Cowdin,  Mrs.  Arthur  Cbesehrough,  and 
Mrs.    Horace  L.    Hill,   Jr. 

Mr.  Percy  Morgan  and  Mr.  John  Morgan  were 
hosts  on  Friday  evening  at  a  dinner-dance  at  the 
Palace  Hotel,  when  about  thirty  of  their  friends 
enjoyed   their   hospitality. 

Mr.  Robert  Porter  was  host  recently  at  a 
dinner  in  honor  of  Miss  Madge  Wilson  and  her 
fiance,    Dr.    Chester    Moore. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  gave  a  dinner 
and  theatre  party  on  Thursday  last  in  honor  of 
Mrs.    James    Parker. 

Miss  Elena  Eyre  gave  a  luncheon  within  the 
week  at  her  home  on  Broadway,  when  she  enter- 
tained Mis  Margaret  Nichols,  Miss  Genevieve 
Bothin,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Black,  Miss  Leslie 
Miller,  and  Miss  Einnim  McNear. 

Mrs.  Perry  Eyre  gave  a  luncheon  on  Tuesday 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  William  Howard  and  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Frederick  Whitwell,  who  arrived  from 
the  East  a  week  or  so  ago. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  gave  a  luncheon  on 
Wednesday  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  when  her 
guests  included  members  of  the  junior  board  of 
the    Catholic    Humane    Bureau. 

Dr.  Harry  Tevis  was  host  last  evening  at  a 
theatre  and  supper  party  in  honor  of  Miss  Hannah 
Hobart. 

Mrs.  James  Potter  Langhorne  gave  a  tea  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  the  Town  and  Country 
Club.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Perrin,  who  arrived  recently  from  Arizona  for 
a  brief  visit  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  gave  a  dinner 
on  Monday  evening  in  honor  of  Miss  Gertrude 
Thomas  and   her  fiance,   Mr.    Roger   Bocqueraz. 

Mrs.  Louis  F.  Monteagle  gave  a  tea  on  Monday 
at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  in  honor  of  Lieu- 
tenant E.  E.  Pritchett  and  Mrs.  Pritchett,  who 
arrived  recently  from  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
are  on  their  way  to  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  where 
Lieutenant  Pritchett  will  be  stationed  for  the  next 
two  years. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  N,  Fiske  gave  a  valentine 
dinner  on  Monday  evening  at  their  home  at  Mare 
Island. 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Queen  gave  a  reception  recently  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Charles  Fremont  Pond.  Mrs.  Pond 
wilil  leave  shortly  to  join  Admiral  Pond  in  the 
East. 

Mrs.  Louis  Chappelear  gave  a  bridge  party  re- 
cently at  her  home  at  Fort  Miley. 

Mrs.  Louis  Sahm  gave  a  bridge-tea  on  Saturday 
afternoon  at  her  home  at  Mare  Island,  when  about 
twenty-five  of  her  friends  enjoyed  her  hospi- 
tality. 

Captain  George  Perkins  and  Mrs.  Perkins  gave 
a  dinner  on  Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  at 
Fort    Scott. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Hill  left  on  Thursday  for 
New  York.  They  expect  to  remain  in  the  East 
for  several  weeks. 

Miss  Maude  Fay  spent  the  week-end  as  the 
guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  at 
their   home   in    Burlingame. 

Mrs.  William  Sherwood  left  recently  for  the 
East,  where  she  will  visit  friends  for  the  next 
few    weeks. 

Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall  and  Miss  Ethel 
Cooper  returned   to    San   Francisco  on  Wednesday 
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after    a    fortnight's    motor    trip    in    Southern    Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Payne  will  leave  shortly 
for  Santa  Barbara  for  a  sojourn  of  ten  days  or 
more. 

Mr.  Francis  B.  Loomis  left  on  Tuesday  for 
Washington  and  New  York,  expecting  to  remain  in 
the  East  for  several  months. 

Mr.  E.  Raymond  Armsby  returned  recently  from 
New  Orleans,  where  he  has  been  for  the  past  few 
weeks. 

Mrs.  Willard  Drown  left  on  Monday  for  Chi- 
cago, where  she  will  make  a  visit  of  several  weeks 
with    Mrs.    Joseph    Coleman. 

Miss  Marion  Newhall,  who  went  to  New  York 
before  the  holidays,  returned  yesterday  to  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  and  Mrs.  Stetson 
Wallace  are  in   Washington,   D.   C. 

Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker  and  her  daughters,  Miss 
Marion  Crocker  and  Miss  Kate  Crocker,  have  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco  after  a  two  months*  so- 
journ in  New  York,  and  are  again  at  their  home 
on    Laguna  Street. 

Mr.  Pelham  Ames  and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Alice 
Ames  Robbins,  have  moved  from  their  home  on 
Pacific  Avenue  to  the  St.  Xavier,  where  they  have 
taken   an  apartment. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne  are  visiting 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felton  Elkins  at  their  home  in 
Montecito. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Black  left  on  Monday  for 
New  York,  where  she  will  visit  friends  and  rela- 
tives for  the  next  few  weeks.  • 

Mme.  Melba  left  on  Sunday  last  for  Southern 
California,  but  will  return  to  San  Francisco 
within  the  next  few  weeks. 

Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Oscar  Cooper,  who  have  been  in  New  York  and 
Washington  for  several  months,  have  returned 
to  their   homes  in    San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  Eyre  and  their  daughter, 
Miss  Elena  Eyre,  will  return  on  March  1st  to 
their  home  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  F.  B.  Morse  spent  the  week- 
end at  the  Hotel  Del  Monte,  having  motored 
down   from  their   home  in    Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Corbin  of  Washington,  D.  C,  is  the  guest 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Fredrick  Kohl  at  their  home 
in    Easton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Remington  have  come  from 
their  home  in  New  York  to  spend  about  a  fort- 
night   in    San    Francisco    and    Southern    California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gallois  have  returned  from 
a  visit  of  several  weeks  in  Southern  California. 

Mrs.  Charles  Baldwin  is  visiting  Miss  Edith  and 
Miss  Helen  Chesebrough  at  their  home  in  Bur- 
lingame. Mr.  Baldwin,  who  has  been  in  the  East 
for  several  weeks,  is  expected  to  return  to  San 
Francisco  within  the  next  few  days. 

Mrs.  William  Wilshire  has  gone  to  Los  An- 
geles, where  she  expects  to  remain  for  several 
weeks. 

Among  those  spending  the  week-end  at  the 
Hotel  Del  Monte  were  Mr.  Harry  Hastings  and 
Mr.  William  S.  Tevis,  Jr.,  who  went  down  to 
play   on  the    Del    Monte   polo    team 

Lieutenant  A.  K.  Chaffee  and  Mrs.  Chaffee  ar- 
rived in  San  Francisco  on  Sunday  from  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

Lieutenant  E.  E.  Pritchett  and  Mrs.  Pritchett 
left  on  Tuesday  for  Santa  Barbara,  where  they 
will  be  the  guests  of  Lieutenant  Pritchett's  father. 

Lieutenant    H.    F.    Vulte    and    Mrs.    Vulte    wiil 
leave  shortly  for  Coronado,  where  they  have  taken    ! 
a    bouse.      Lieutenant    Vulte    will    be    stationed    at 
San   Diego   for  the   next  year. 

Mrs.  George  Pillsbury  has  joined  Major  Pills- 
bury  in  Los  Angeles  after  a  visit  in  this  city 
with  her  sister,  Mrs.    Philip  V.   Lansdale. 

Lieutenant  William  Geary  and  Mrs.  Geary,  who 
arrived  recently  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  are 
visiting  Lieutenant  Geary's  mother,  Mrs.  William 
L.   Gears-,   at  her  home  in  Berkeley. 


For  Blinded  Soldiers 
The  concert  and  dance  arranged  by  Mrs. 
Henry  T.  Scott  and  Mrs.  Reginald  Brook  for 
the  aid  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 
Allies  blinded  in  battle  proved  to  be  a  great 
success.  The  ballroom  of  the  Hotel  St.  Fran- 
cis was  filled  by  a  distinguished  audience. 
Mme.  Melba  volunteered,  and  graciously  sang 
twice,  and  Miss  Sassoli  played  on  the  harp, 
in  addition  to  the  prepared  programme. 
Nearly  $5000  was  received,  and  the  Hotel  St. 
Dunstan,  Regent's  Park,  London,  and  a  simi- 
lar institution  in  Paris  will  each  receive  a 
large  sum. 


Miss  "Wilson's  Concert. 
Miss  Marion  Ramon  Wilson's  concert,  to 
be  held  in  the  Colonial  ballroom  of  the  Hotel 
St.  Francis  at  8  :30  p.  m.  on  February  24th, 
promises  to  be  a  distinct  success.  Miss  Wil- 
son has  European  reputation  as  a  dramatic 
contralto,  and  her  extensive  and  varied  pro- 
gramme includes  selections  from  Giordani, 
Handel,  Saint-Saens,  Wagner,  Schumann, 
Schubert,  Strauss,  Grieg,  Hadley,  Rachminoff, 
and  Pessard. 


MISS  HARTRIDGE'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Beautiful  country  place.    Residence  modern  in 
every  respect.     Large   Recitation  Hall,  distinct 
from  Residence.     Fully   equipped   gymnasium. 
Outdoor  sports  under  Physical  Director.    Advan- 
tages of  New  York  City  available  for  older  girls. 
College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses.    Certi- 
ficate admits  to  Smith,  Vassar,  and  Wellesley. 
Emelyn  B.  Hartridge,  A.  B.,  Principal. 
Oakwood,  Plain  field,  New  Jersey. 
(50  minutes  from  New  York. ) 


POPULAR^ 


WALL    PAPERS 

POPULAR  PRICES 

Special  discount  sale  of  some  patterns  every  day. 

HENRY  KERN 

121  GEARY  STREET,  2d  Floor    : :    Phone  Sutler  4818 


iSjtLJilplj!  '  An  absolutely 

S^jiy  '  fire-proof 

:t~"S  hotel  of 

HiTsSSingiftS  distinctively 

i-.nl'  I  ;";  I^ES^a  high  standards. 

headquarters  for 
Ran  Franciscans. 

VERNON  GOODWIN 
Vice-Pres.  and  Managing  Director 


Almendral   Tract 

(Thos.  H.  Selby  Estate) 

ATHERTON  j 

This  well-known  property  has  been  ordered 
sold  by  the  Probate  Court,  and  is  being  offered 
in  parcels  to  suit  purchasers.  The  tract  is 
convenient  to  station,  covered  with  magnificent 
oaks,  and  completely  surrounded  by  fine  homes. 
Terras  can  be  arranged.  For  maps  and  price) 
lists    address 

E.  J.  RODGERS 

MILLS  BUILDING  :  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Everything  is  right 
For  a  glorious 
Saturday  to  Tuesday 
.  Holiday  at 

BEAUTIFUL 

DEL  MONTE 

EIGHTH  ANNUAL 

GOLF  TOURNAMENT 

Feb.  19th  to  22d 

POLO 

Sunday,  Feb.  20th 

Battle  royal  between  San  Mateo  and  Del  Monte 
Country  Club  Teams 

ALL  YOUR  FRIENDS  WILL  BE  THERE 


Palace  Hotel 

San  Francisco 

Central  Location 
Reasonable  Rates 
Excellent  Service 


Fairmont  Under  Same 
Management 

PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY 


Hotel  St.  Francis 


announces  the 


the 


CLUB  ROOM  SPECIAL; 

A  BUSY  MAN'S  LUNCHEON 

Beginning 
JANUARY  10th,  1916 

SO  CENTS 

Service  from  11:30  to  2:00 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
^ent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 


February  19,  1916. 
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THE  CITY  JN  GENERAL. 


Mrs.  E.  B.  Clement  died  on  Wednesday 
evening  at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Dixwell  Hewitt,  on  Broadway,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  short  duration.  Beside  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Hewitt,  Mrs.  Clement  is  survived  by  a 
son,  Gerard  Clement,  a  sister,  Mrs.  T.  C. 
Van  Ness,  and  a  brother,  Gardner  Williams, 
-of  Washington,   D.  C. 


Well-borers  have  discovered  artesian  water 
on  the  Presidio  reservation  near  Lobos 
Creek.  Since  the  government  indicated  that 
it  proposed  greatly  to  enlarge  the  military 
quarters,  the  question  of  a  water  supply  has 
been  one  of  considerable  concern.  Through 
condemnation  proceedings  in  the  Federal 
courts  the  government  has  gained  control  of 
the  entire  Lobos  Creek  water  from  the  Spring 
Valley  Water  Company.  However,  there  is 
some  question  as  to  whether  the  recently  dis- 
covered flow  of  water  will  remain  a  permanent 
one.  

A  sweeping  change  in  the  bank  directorates 
of  San  Francisco  will  be  effected  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  Clayton  law,  which  for- 
bids interlocking  financial  directorates.  Un- 
der the  new  law,  which  goes  into  effect  in 
October,  no  officer  of  any  national  bank  in  a 
city  of  more  than  200,000  may  be  an  officer 
or  employee  of  any  other  bank. 


The  supervisors  street  committee  has 
recommended  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for 
constructing  new  sidewalks  on  Van  Ness 
Avenue,  McAllister,  Polk,  and  Grove  Streets 
around  the  new  City  Hall. 


Gifts  of  $615,000  have  enabled  the  com- 
pletion of  work  on  the  seven-story  steel  frame 
of  the  new  University  Hospital  now  in  course 
of  erection  just  west  of  the  present  buildings 
of  the  University  of  California  Medical 
School  on  Parnassus  Avenue.  A  concerted 
effort  is  being  made  by  the  regents  and  the 
medical  faculty  to  raise  money  from  private 
sources  with  which  to  carry  out  various  other 
undertakings,  all  of  them  deemed  of  pressing 
necessity  for  the  work  of  the  medical  school. 


Curtis  J.  Mar,  Morgan  Cowan,  and  William 
C.  Wilson,  New  York  capitalists,  have  filed  a 
claim  against  the  estate  of  Beach  Thompson 
for  $380,000.  Petitioners  allege  that  he  held 
10,000  shares  in  the  Poulsen  Wireless  Com- 
pany, a  $25,000,000  organization,  in  trust  for 
them,  and  that  he  converted  the  securities  into 
cash,  receiving  $380,000,  which  he  made  a 
part  of  his  estate.    

Probably      the      largest      freight      shipment 
through   San  Francisco  in  the  city's  commer- 
cial history  will  begin  on  February  18th,  when 
a  ship   from   Hawaii   laden   with   the  first   in- 
|    stallment   of   240,000   tons   of   raw    sugar   will 
arrive     in     this    port.      From     seven     to     ten 
,f     months  will  be  consumed  in  the  passage  of 
,  I     this  sugar  through  the  city's  gateway  on  its 
journey   to    New   York    City.      The   sugar   is 
'.    'already  bought  and  waiting  shipment  from  the 
I.    Hawaiian   plantations.      Its   deflection   to    San 
Francisco  will,  it  is  said,  contribute  consider- 
K   ably  to  the  activity  of  this  port. 


Suit  has  been  commenced  by  Emma  Shatter 
Howard,  Charles  S.  Wheeler,  and  J.  C  Mc- 
Kinstry  against  the  Howard  Investment  Com- 
pany in  an  effort  to  force  a  division  of  the 
Howard-Shafter  holdings  in  northern  Marin 
County.  The  land  involved  is  a  33,000-acre 
tract  immediately  north  of  Mount  Tamalpais. 
Charles  S.  Wheeler  and  J.  C.  McKinstry  each 
own  a  one-twentieth  interest  in  the  land,  Mrs. 
Howard  owns  eight-twentieths,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  held  by  the  Howard  Investment 
Company.  The  plaintiffs  ask  that  if  the  land 
*  '  can  not  be  divided  satisfactorily  to  all  parties 
^  ,*t  be  sold  by  the  court.  It  is  valued  at 
$990,000.  

The  consummation  of  a  deal  that  will  bring 
about  the  doubling  of  the  capacity  of  one  of 
the  city's  largest  industrial  plants  and  give 
employment  to  500  skilled  mechanics  in  ad- 
dition to  the  present  crew  of  750,  was  effected 
in  the  offices  of  the  Rudgear-Merle  Company 
of  San  Francisco  when  papers  were  signed 
for  the  merging  of  the  local  manufacturing 
concern  with  the  Simmons  Company  of 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin.  Both  companies  are  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  metal  beds.  As 
a  result  of  the  amalgamation  the  Rudgear- 
Merle  Company  will  immediately  start  work 
on  new  buildings  adjoining  their  factory  at 
1        Bay  and  Stockton  Streets. 


Judge  W.  B.  Wallace  has  handed  down  a 
decision  in  the  superior  court  finding  for  the 
defense  in  the  case  of  the  heirs  of  Horace 
Whittaker  vs.  the  Regents  of  the  University 
of  California,  upholding  a  deed  of  gift  made 
by  Whittaker  just  prior  to  his  death,  in  which 
he  transferred  to  the  university  authorities 
title  to  redwood  timber  land  in  the  moun- 
tains near  Dinuba  worth  $250,000.  Whitta- 
ker made  the  stipulation  that  the  property  be 
used  by  the  university  as  a  site  for  experi- 
mental   work    in    forestry,    and    the    heirs    at- 


tacked the  legality  of  the  transfer  on  the 
ground  that  these  conditions  had  not  been  met 
by  the  university  authorities.  Whittaker  made 
no  bequests  in  his  will,  except  to  a  sister,  and 
the  suit  to  recover  the  valuable  timber  lands 
was   brought    by   his   nephews. 


The  report  just  completed  by  Superintend- 
ent T.  W.  Shanahan  shows  a  total  of  $2,000,- 
591,286.87  coined  in  the  San  Francisco  Mint 
since  its  organization  in  1854  up  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1915.  The  gold  coined  amounts  to 
$1,727,173,433.50,  the  silver  total  is  $189,- 
250,371.65,  and  the  foreign  coinage  totals 
$759,410.  

According  to  figures  compiled  by  State 
Controller  Chambers,  the  counties  and  dis- 
tricts of  California  are  paying  f3, 000, 000  an- 
nually on  outstanding  bonds  issued  for  im- 
provements.   

Articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Providencia 
Steamer  Company  have  been  filed  with  the 
county  clerk,  the  incorporators  being  S.  E. 
Slade  and  Russell  Slade  of  San  Francisco  and 
Arthur  H.  Cole  of  Berkeley.  The  capital 
stock  of  the  company  is  given  as  $230,000, 
and  each  of  the  incorporators  subscribes  for 
one  share  at  $100  each.  The  company  is 
formed  to  operate  steamers  between  San  Fran- 
cisco, Southern  California,  and  South  Ameri- 
can ports.  It  was  understood  that  this  move 
is  a  separation  of  the  Slade  lumber  and 
shipping  interests.    

San  Francisco  importers  and  exporters  are 
receiving  Federal  notice  that  free  informa- 
tion of  any  sort  relative  to  trade  with  France 
is  available  at  the  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce Bureau  in  the  Customs  House.  The 
Union  of  Industry,  Commerce  and  Agriculture 
of  France,  through  an  office  just  opened  at 
66  Broadway,  New  York,  is  offering  to  supply 
any  desired  data  or  to  convey  to  France  in- 
formation  regarding   American    manufactures. 


The  Western  Pacific  Railroad  has  made 
money  while  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  made  public  recently 
showing  a  net  profit  of  $811,604.25  for  the 
first  six  months  under  receivership.  The  re- 
ceivers took  charge  March  4,  1915,  and  the 
report  is  for  the  half-year  ending  August  31, 
1915.  The  cash,  received  during  the  first  six 
months  amounted  to  $4,125,664.14,  while  $3,- 
423,482.63  in  cash  was  paid  out  during  this 
period.  The  earnings  from  freight  revenue 
were  $1,794,360.06,  the  earnings  from  pas- 
sengers $1,271,781.18,  while  the  mail  and  ex- 
press revenues  were  $95,116.63.  The  total 
operating  expense  was  $2,186,593.80,  while 
$93,024.12  was  spent  for  additions  and  better- 
ments.   

The  third-class  cruiser  St.  Louis,  for  the 
past  two  years  receiving  ship  at  Yerba  Buena 
Island,  has  left  for  Bremerton,  where  she  will 
be  part  of  the  Pacific  reserve  fleet.  Her  place 
here  will  be  taken  by  the  Rainbow* 


With  a  $125,000  fund  now  available,  plans 
for  converting  the  California  building  at  the 
Exposition  into  a  new  state  normal  school 
are  being  considered  by  the  directorate.  Dr. 
Frederick  Burk,  principal  of  the  school,  has 
outlined  plans  for  necessary  changes  in  the 
building.  The  changes  immediately  necessary 
will  require  about  $92,000,  it  is  said,  and 
while  these  are  in  progress  it  is  hoped  to  in- 
creased this  sum  by  the  sale  of  the  present 
building  at  Buchanan  and  Waller  Streets. 
Among  the  various  expenses  estimated  for  the 
conversion  of  the  building  for  school  purposes 
are  $20,000  for  a  new  foundation,  $40,000  to 
dress  the  walls,  and  $17,000  for  a  new  roof  of 
tar  and  gravel.        

John  C.  Nowell,  general  manager  of  the 
Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company, 
has  purchased  for  $40,000  the  Hillsborough  es- 
tate of  the  late  Edward  A.  Howard,  consisting 
of  a  residence  and  several  acres  of  land. 


A  permit  has  been  issued  authorizing  the 
Port  Costa  Steamship  Company  to  sell  7750 
shares  of  its  capital  stock  at  par  to  net  the 
company  $775,000  cash.  The  shares  will  be 
taken  by  George  W.  McNear,  Inc.,  and  Ira  S. 
Lillick  as  trustees  for  other  interests,  and  the 
entire  amount  will  be  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  376-foot  steamer  already  contracted 
for  and  under  construction  by  the  Moore  & 
Scott  Iron  Works. 


The  resignation  of  Dr.  Charles  F.  Aked  as 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
was  accepted  at  a  special  meeting  held  by  the 
members  of  the  congregation  on  Tuesday 
evening.  Dr.  Aked  sent  his  resignation  from 
Stockholm,  where  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Ford  peace  commission.  He  came  to  San 
Francisco  from  the  Fifth  Avenue  Church  in 
New  York  and  has  been  pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational   Church   for   five  years. 


use  as  a  training  ship.  Commander  J.  M. 
Reeves  transferred  his  flag  crew  to  the  old 
protected  cruiser  Marblehead,  now  in  the 
naval  reserve.  The  Oregon  was  built  at  the 
yards  of  the  Union  Iron  Works  and  went 
into  service  in  1893.  She  gained  fame  in 
making  a  remarkable  trip  from  the  Pacific 
around  Cape  Horn  to  join  Admiral  Sampson's 
fleet  in  time  for  the  battle  of  Santiago  Bay, 
where  she  went  into  action  with  the  Spanish 
armored  cruiser  Infanta  Maria  Theresa,  July 
3,    1898.  

The  M.  A.  Gunst  Company  has  adopted  the 
profit-sharing  plan  with  its  employees,  ac- 
cording to  anouncement  made  by  Milton  H. 
Esberg,  vice-president  of  the  corporation, 
upon  his  return  here  from  Denver.  All  work- 
men who  have  been  with  the  corporation  for 
one  year  or  more  will  share  in  the  profits  of 
1915,  amounting  to  approximately  $75,000. 
The  profit  will  be  distributed  both  in  stock 
and  cash.  The  plan  is  intended  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  employees  and  to  repay 
loyalty  to  the  firm. 


In  the  opinion  of  Federal  engineers  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard  will  be  made  available  for 
deep  draught  vessels  with  the  arrival  of  the 
new  dredge  San  Pablo.  The  vessel,  which 
has  been  delayed  by  conditions  at  the  Panama 
Canal,  will  come  to  San  Francisco  from  Balti- 
more. The  dredge  will  be  employed  in  San 
Pablo  Bay,  keeping  the  fairway  open  and 
dredging  Mare  Island  channel,  also  carrying 
the  cargoes  of  silt  out  to  sea  and  dumping 
them.  This  will  be  the  largest  dredge  ope- 
rating in  California,  and  the  first  of  its  type 
used  in  San  Francisco  Bay. 


M.  S.  Pasquali  has  been  denied  the  use  of 
the  Exposition  Auditorium  for  the  production 
of  grand  opera  at  popular  prices  by  the  board 
of  supervisors.  The  debate  over  the  subject 
was  long  and  considered  important  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  a  matter  of  policy  was  being 
adopted  as  to  the  future  use  of  this  building. 


J.  D.  Barnes  &  Co.  have  completed  the  pur- 
chase of  thirteen  acres  on  the  Alameda  side 
of  the  Oakland  estuary  as  a  site  for  a  $500,- 
000  shipbuilding  plant.  The  sale  involved  ap- 
proximately $75,000. 


JOHN  ADAMS. 


Bill    Nye  'Wrote    About   Him   After    Viewing    His 
Birthplace. 


The  battleship  Oregon  went  on  the  retired 
list  on  Tuesday,  when  she  was  turned  over 
without  formality  to  the  Naval  Militia  of 
California   at  the   Mare   Island  navy  yard  for 


After  viewing  the  birthplace  of  the  Adamses 
out  at  Quincy  I  felt  more  reconciled  to  my 
own  birthplace.  Comparing  the  house  in 
which  I  was  born  with  those  in  which  other 
eminent  philanthropists  and  high-priced 
statesmen  originated,  I  find  that  I  have  no 
reason  to  complain.  Neither  of  the  Adamses 
were  born  in  a  larger  house  than  I  was,  and 
for  general  tone  and  eclat  of  front  yard  and 
cook-room  on  behind,  I  am  led  to  believe 
that  I  have  the  advantage. 

John  Adams  was  born  before  John  Quincy 
Adams.  A  popular  idea  seems  to  prevail  in 
some  sections  of  the  Union  that  inasmuch  as 
John  Q.  was  baldheaded,  he  was  the  elder  of 
the  two  ;  but  I  inquired  about  that  while  on 
the  ground  where  they  were  both  born,  and 
ascertain  from  people  who  were  familiar  with 
the  circumstances  that  John  was  born  first. 

John  Adams  was  the  second  President  of 
the  United  States.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession, but  his  attention  was  called  to  poli- 
tics by  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765.. 
He  was  one  of  the  delegates  who  represented 
Massachusetts  in  the  first  Continental  Con- 
gress, and  about  that  time  he  wrote  a  letter 
in  which  he  said:  "The  die  is  now  cast;  I 
have  passed  the  rubicon.  Sink  or  swim,  live 
or  die,  survive  or  perish  with  my  country  is 
my  unalterable  determination."  Some  have 
expressed  the  opinion  that  "the  rubicon"  al- 
luded to  by  Mr.  Adams  in  this  letter  was  a 
law  which  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  passed ; 
but  this  is  not  true.  The  idea  of  passing  the 
rubicon  first  originated  with  Julius  Cxsar,  a 
foreigner  of  some  note  who  flourished  a  good 
deal  B.  C. 

In  June,  1776,  Mr.  Adams  seconded  a  reso- 
lution, moved  by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  that  the 
United  States  "are,  and  of  right  ought  to 
be,  free  and  independent."  Whenever  Mr. 
Adams  could  get  a  chance  to  whoop  for 
liberty  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable, 
he   invariably   did   so. 

In  1796,  Mr.  Adams  ran  for  President.  In 
the  convention  it  was  nip  and  tuck  between 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  himself,  but  Jefferson 
was  understood  to  be  a  Universalis!,  or  an 
Universalist,  whichever  would  look  the  best  in 
print,  and  so  he  only  got  68  votes  out  of  a 
possible  139.  In  1800,  however,  Jefferson 
turned  the  tables  on  him,  and  Mr.  Adams  only 
received  65  to  Jefferson's  73  votes. 

Mr.  Adams  made  a  good  President  and 
earned  his  salary,  though  it  wasn't  so  much 
of  a  job  as  it  is  now.  When  there  was  no 
Indian  war  in  those  days  the  President  could 
put  on  an  old  blue  flannel  shirt  and  such  other 
clothes  as  he  might  feel  disposed  to  adopt, 
and  fish  for  bullheads  in  the  Potomac  till  his 


nose  peeled  in  the  full  glare  of  the  fervid 
sun. 

Now  it  is  far  different.  By  the  time  we 
get  through  with  a  President  nowadays  he 
isn't  good  for  much.  Mr.  Hayes  stood  the 
fatigue  of  being  President  better,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  man  since  the  republic  became 
so  large  a  machine.  Mr.  Hayes  went  home 
to  Fremont  with  his  mind  just  as  fresh  and 
his  brain  as  cool  as  when  he  pulled  up  his 
coat  tails  to  sit  down  in  the  presidential 
chair.  The  reason  why  Mr.  Hayes  saved  his 
mind,  his  brain,  and  his  salary  was  plain 
enough  when  we  stop  to  consider  that  he  did 
not  use  them  much  during  his  administra- 
tion. 

John  Quincy  Adams  was  the  sixth  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  eldest  sou 
of  John  Adams.  He  was  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent of  orators,  and  shines  in  history  as  one 
of  the  most  polished  of  our  eminent  and  bald- 
headed  Americans.  When  he  began  to  speak, 
his  round,  smooth  head,  to  look  down  upon  it 
from  the  gallery,  resembled  a  nice  new  bil- 
liard ball,  but  as  he  warmed  up  and  became 
more  thoroughly  stirred,  his  intellectual 
dome  changed  to  a  delicate  pink.  Then,  when 
he  rose  to  the  full  height  of  his  eloquent 
flight,  and  prepared  to  swoop  down  upon  his 
adversaries  and  carry  them  into  camp,  it  is 
said  that  his  smooth  intellectual  rink  was  as. 
red  as  the  flush  of  rosy  dawn  on  the  5th  day 
of  July. 

He  was  educated  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
That  is  the  reason  he  was  so  polished.  After 
he  got  so  that  he  could  readily  spell  and  pro- 
nounce the  most  difficult  words  to  be  found  in 
the  large  stores  of  Boston,  he  was  sent  to  Eu- 
rope, where  he  acquired  several  foreign 
tongues,  and  got  so  that  he  could  converse 
with  the  people  of  Europe  very  fluently,  if 
they  were  familiar  with  English  as  she  is 
spoke. 

John  Quincy  Adams  was  chosen  President 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  there  being 
no  choice  in  the  electoral  contest,  Adams  re- 
ceiving 84  votes,  Andrew  Jackson  99,  William 
H.  Crawford  41,  and  Henry  Clay  37.  Clay 
stood  in  with  Mr.  Adams  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  deal,  it  was  said,  and  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  State  under  Mr.  Adams 
as  a  result.  This  may  not  be  true,  but  a 
party  told  me  about  it  who  got  it  straight 
from  Washington,  and  he  also  told  me  in  con- 
fidence that  he  made  it  a  rule  never  to  pre- 
varicate. 

Mr.  Adams  was  opposed  to  American  slav-. 
ery,  and  on  several  occasions  in  Congress  al- 
luded to  his  convictions. 

He  was  in  Congress  seventeen  years,  and 
during  that  time  he  was  frequently  on  his  feet 
attending  to  little  matters  in  which  he  felt 
an  interest,  and  when  he  began  to  make  al- 
lusions, and  blush  all  over  the  top  of  his 
head,  and  kick  the  desk,  and  throw  ink-bottles 
at  the  presiding  officer,  they  say  that  John 
Q.  made  them  pay  attention.  Seward  says, 
"with  unwavering  firmness,  against  a  bitter 
and  unscrupulous  opposition,  exasperated  to 
the  highest  pitch  by  his  pertinacity — amidst  a 
perfect  tempest  of  vituperation  and  abuse — 
he  persevered  in  presenting  his  anti-slavery 
petitions,  one  by  one,  to  the  amount  some- 
times of  200  in  one  day."  As  one  of  his 
eminent  biographers  has  truly  said :  "John 
Quincy  Adams  was  indeed  no  slouch." — From 
"Bill  Nye's  Red  Book." 


The  Bank  of  England  has  had  its  troubles, 
notwithstanding  its  great  financial  strength. 
It  has  passed  through  many  perils.  At  vari- 
ous times  its  notes  have  been  at  a  heavy  dis- 
count, its  credit  has  been  assailed,  it  has 
been  threatened  with  impeachment,  and  it  has 
been  attacked  by  rioters.  The  first  "run"  on 
the  bank  occurred  in  1707.  Other  panics  or 
runs  occurred  in  1745,  1797,  and  1825.  In 
1832  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  unpopular, 
and  four  men  placarded  the  walls  of  London 
with  the  words,  "To  stop  the  Duke,  Go  for 
Gold."  Nobody  knew  exactly  what  it  meant, 
but  it  produced  a  tremendous  run  on  the 
bank.  At  one  time  the  bank  losl 
or  almost  $1,500,000,  through  the  f<  - 
one  man,  and  still  more  at  ano  I 
the  forgeries  of  another  man. 
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NOW  WE  HAVE  "REBUILT"  EYES 

Rebuilt  automobiles  and  typwriters  are  com- 
mon nowadays,  but  rebuilt  eyes  are  something 
new.  Two  pairs  of  glasses  are  a  sign  of  age  — 
when  you  need  different  glasses  for  reading  and 
distance  use.  it  means  your  eyes  are  not  as  young 
as  they  were  once.  Now  come  the  "  Caltex  One- 
piece  "  Bifocals  to  make  your  eyes  young  again, 
to  rebuild  them  as  it  were.  With  the  wonderful 
"  Caltex  "  double  vision  lenses  only  one  pair  of 
glasses  are  needed,  as  reading  and  distance  cor- 
rections are  combined  in  one  lens  and  have  the 
appearance  of  regular  glasses. 

1221  Broadway,  Oakland 
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Write  for  descriptive  folder. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"How  much  are  your  four-dollar  shoes?" 
asked  the  smart  one.  "Two  dollars  a  foot," 
replied   the   salesman,   wearily. — Judge. 

"Papa,  what  is  the  difference  between  a 
fiddler  and  a  violinist?"  "About  three  hun- 
dred dollars  an  evening,  my  child." — Musical 
America. 

"I  hear,  Tommy,  you  saved  a  life  in  the 
war.'*  "Hi  did,  sir."  "How  did  you  do  it, 
Tommy?"  "By  not  hinlisting,  sir." — Boston 
Transcript. 

"Is  vour  daughter  improving  in  her  music?" 
"No.  But  the  next  best  thing  is  happening. 
She's  getting  tired  of  it  and  won't  practice." 
— Washington  Star. 

"I  thojgbt  you  said  you  could  sing  at 
sight,"  said  the  organist  to  the  choir  appli- 
cant. "Sure  I  can,  sorr,  but  not  at  first 
sight." — Liverpool  Mercury. 

Betty  Goldust — Did  you  have  a  satisfactory 
interview  with  papa  ?  Jack  Brokeleigh — Not 
very ;  he  said  all  he  could  give  us  was  his 
consent. — Princeton  Tiger. 

Marjorie  (watching  expert  ice  skater) — 
How  can  that  girl  revolve  so  long  on  one 
foot?  Dorothy — Probably  she's  a  Daughter 
of  the   Revolution. — Town    Topics. 

Business  Caller  (looking  at  photograph) — 
This  is  a  picture  of  Mrs.  Peckington,  I  sup- 
pose ?  Peckington — Yes ;  that's  her  when  she 
is — er — getting  her  pictures  taken. — Philadel- 
phia Press, 

"I  don't  care  much  for  that  piece  the  or- 
chestra is  playing  now."  "Why,  that's  futurist 
music."  "Oh,  is  that  it?  Why  don't  they 
play  it  some  time  in  the  future,  then  ?" — 
Musical  America. 

"I've  got  to  sit  up  with  a  sick  friend  to- 
night," he  said.  "Well,"  she  retorted,  "I 
hope  you  do  him  good,"  and  from  the  way 
she  said  it  he  knew  that  he  hadn't  "got  by." — 
Kansas  City  Star. 

"Hearing  those  high-priced  opera  singers 
on  the  phonograph  is  almost  as  good  as  hear- 
ing them  on  the  stage."  "Better.  You  can 
shut  them  off  whenever  you  like  on  the  phono- 
graph."— Musical  America. 

Mistress — Goodness,  Bridget,  where  is  our 
telephone?  Bridget — Mrs.  Jones  sent  over, 
mum,  askin'  for  the  use  av  it,  and  I  sint  it 
over,  but  I  had  the  divil's  own  toime  gittin' 
it  off  the  wall,  mum. — Toledo  Blade. 

She — If  I'd  known  you'd  be  such  a  brute 
to  poor  Fido  I'd  never  have  married  you.  He 
— The  anticipated  pleasure  of  kicking  that 
miserable  little  beast  was  one  of  my  chief 
reasons  for  proposing. — Stray  Stories. 

"That  Burbank  man  is  a  wonder,"  said 
Maude,  "I  don't  like  a  man  who  tries  to 
be  so  smart,"  replied  Maymie.  "The  first 
thing  we  know  he'll  be  undertaking  to  invent 
a  lossless  mistletoe." — Topeka  Journal. 

"My  dear  wife  spent  her  early  years  in  a 
milliner's  shop,"  said  a  wealthy  self-made 
man  the  other  day.  "Mine  spends  most  of 
her  time  there  now,"  growled  his  friend. 
"She's  pretty  dear,  too." — Stray  Stories. 

"They  say,"  remarked  the  spinster  boarder, 
"that  the  woman  who  hesitates  is  lost." 
"Lost  is  not  the  proper  word  for  it,"  growled 
the  fussy  old  bachelor  at  the  pedal  extremity 
of  the  table.  "She's  extinct." — Indianapolis 
Star. 

Willis — You  don't  see  as  many  of  the  brain- 
less-looking creatures  of  the  fashion  artist 
walking  through  the  pages  of  the  magazine  as 
you  used  to.  Gillis — No;  they  are  all  riding 
in  the  automobile  advertisements  now. — 
Judge. 

Parson  (to  newly-wedded  pair) — The  mar- 
riage state  imposes  various  duties.  The  hus- 
band must  protect  his  wife,  while  the  wife 
must  follow  the  husband  whithersoever  he 
goes.  Bride — Lor",  sir,  can't  that  be  altered 
in  our  case  ?  My  man  is  going  to  the  trenches 
tomorrow  morning. — Punch. 

"Of  course,  I  want  my  daughter  to  have 
some  kind  of  artistic  education.  I  think  I'll 
let  her  study  singing,"  said  Mrs.  Neighbor. 
"Why  not  art  or  literature?"  suggested  Mrs. 
Highbrow.  "Art  spoils  canvas  and  literature 
wastes  reams  of  paper.  Singing  merely  pro- 
duces a  temporary  disturbance  of  the  atmos- 
phere," was  the  reply.— New  York  Times. 

Patience—You  say  you  heard  Mme.  High- 
see  in  vaudeville  today?  Patrice — Yes;  first 
time  she's  been  heard  in  this  country. 
Patience — Nonsense  1  She  sang  in  this  coun- 
try in  opera  for  two  years.  Patrice — Yes,  she 
was  in  opera,  but  everybody  talks  at  the 
opera,  and  nobody  heard  her.— Yonkers 
Statesman. 


A  Bit  Late. 
A  hand  in  a  mill  near  the  British  city  of 
Preston  went  to  live  with  a  workmate  of 
his,  a  somewhat  older  man.  On  going  to  bed 
the  first  night  the  young  man  noticed  the  ab- 
sence of  blinds   on   the   windows. 


"Hast   no   blinds  for  th'  windows.   Bill?" 

"No,  I  never  trouble  about  blinds,"  re- 
plied Bill;  "but  if  th'art  so  particular  about 
it    I'll   blacklead  th'   windows   for  thee." 

"All  reet." 

So  they  blackleaded  the  windows. 

During  the  night  the  young  man  awoke, 
and,  finding  the  room  in  darkness,  he  went 
to  sleep  again. 

This  continued  in  turns  until  the  elderly 
man  said: 

"I  say,  Jack,  get  up  an'  mak'  a  leet ;  I'm 
sure   we're  going  to  be  late  for  t'  work." 


To  their  amazement  they  found  it  was  7:3 

a.  m. 

"Now  we've  done  it ;  we're  late.     We  ha 

better  get  to  th'  mill." 

The  first  person  they  met  was  the  managei 
"Hallo  !  where  have  you  two  been  ?" 
The  elder  man  said:     "Well,  I  have  worke 

here    for    th*    last    twenty    year,    an'    surel 

you're  not  going  to  make  a  row  for  being  a 

hour  an'  a  half  late  this  morning?" 

"I'm  saying  nowt  about  this  morning,"  sal 

the  manager,   "but  where  were  you  yesterda 

an'   th'   day  afore?" 


Family  Protection 

Is  assured  by  keeping  those  valu- 
able papers  and  heirlooms  in  a 
safe  deposit  box.  They  are  where 
neither  fire  nor  burglar  can  reach 
them,  and  in  case  of  accident  or 
death  they  are  at  once  accessible 
to  the  proper  persons. 

For  as  little  as  $4  a  year  you  can 
rent  a  safe  deposit  box  in  the 
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train  of  the  Santa  Fe  to 

Los  Angeles 

Superior  equipment. 

Superior  dining  service. 
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reservation  on  The  Saint. 

Just  tell  us  when. 

San  Diego   train   service    reestablished 
Saturday,  February  19. 
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Jobs  for  Legislators. 

The  Argonaut  has  never  been  particularly  enamored 
of  the  referendum  and  the  initiative,  both  of  them  ex- 
pedients to  compensate  for  electoral  incapacities  that 
should  be  cured  rather  than  palliated.  But  it  is  hard 
to  refrain  from  some  applause  for  the  initiative  petition 
now  in  course  of  preparation  and  which  proposes  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  the  effect  that :  "No  sena- 
tor or  member  of  the  assembly  shall,  during  the  term 
for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  hold  or  accept 
any  office,  trust,  or  employment  under  this  state,  pro- 
vided that  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  any  office 
filled  by  election  by  the  people." 

The  administration  forces  are  up  in  arms  against  this 
petition  and  will  move  heaven  and  earth  to  suppress 
it.  Well  they  know  the  gleeful  alacrity  with  which 
the  electorate  will  sustain  it  if  the  opportunity  should 
lie  offered.  There  are  at  least  nineteen  senators  and 
!  assemblymen  enjoying  positions  in  this  commission- 
cursed  state,  and  every  legislative  session  sees  more 
jobs  created   for  the   sake  of  hungry  legislators  who 


need  the  money  and  who  have  proved  their  loyalty  by 
their  venal  votes.  The  method  implies  as  flagrant  a 
bargain  and  as  corrupt  a  bargain  as  is  to  be  found  in 
political  history.  It  is  a  mere  modification  of  the  old 
shameless  way  of  cash  payments  over  a  saloon  bar, 
and  from  the  public  point  of  view  is  even  more  mis- 
chievous. That  persons  calling  themselves  reformers 
and  able  to  persuade  the  credulous  that  they  actually 
are  reformers  should  array  themselves  in  support  of 
such  a  system  as  this  and  in  efforts  to  prevent  its  sup- 
pression ought  at  least  to  have  the  effect  of  affixing  a 
label  to  themselves  legible  enough  to  be  read  even  by- 
stupidity.  t 

Mr.  Root  and  the  Presidency. 

Events,  great  and  small,  at  home  and  abroad,  tend  to 
impress  upon  the  American  people  a  new  and  unwel- 
come realization.  It  is  plain  even  to  the  slowest  minds 
that  our  long-sustained  dream  of  detachment  is  over. 
America  is  no  longer  a  country  separate  and  apart — 
a  world  by  itself — free  to  pursue  its  own  courses  un- 
hindered and  undisturbed  by  what  is  thought  and  what 
is  done  elsewhere.  Our  era  of  isolation  is  past.  We 
stand  in  the  full  tide  of  world  movements  and  whether 
we  like  it  or  not  must  bear  our  share  in  the  problems 
and  responsibilities  of  world  life. 

Consciousness  of  this  great  fact  has  been  both  con- 
fusing and  painful — painful  because  confusing.  Our 
modes  of  political  thought,  our  habits  of  political 
action,  our  scheme  of  political  organization  have  tended 
in  our  own  minds  to  alienate  us  from  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world — the  newer  as  well  as  the  older — 
to  make  us,  at  least  in  our  own  conceit,  a  separate 
people.  In  our  vanity  we  have  regarded  ourselves  as 
a  people  at  once  wiser,  more  politically  virtuous,  and 
more  essentially  blest  than  any  other.  So  it  has  come 
with  a  kind  of  shock  to  traditional  sensibilities  that 
time  and  conditions  are  upon  us  when  we  must  turn  our 
political  vision  outward,  when  we  must  have  respect 
for  what  is  doing  elsewhere,  when  we  must  adjust  our 
system  and  our  courses  to  conditions  from  which  we 
have  hitherto  held  aloof. 

Never,  perhaps,  at  a  time  when  in  a  domestic  sense 
it  was  both  prosperous  and  at  peace  has  any  country 
stood  in  need  of  intellectual  and  moral  leadership  more 
than  our  own  during  the  past  two  years.  We  have 
looked  for  it,  and  in  vain.  Our, President,  a  man  of 
charming  manners  and  of  unquestioned  worthiness  of 
impulse,  has  proved  himself  essentially  a  man  of  words. 
His  prejudices  are  indeed  a  fixed  quantity,  but  his  judg- 
ments are  shifting  as  the  sands.  He  presents  the 
spectacle  of  a  man  trained  in  academic  fixity  of  theory, 
yet  in  his  anxiety  for  popular  approval  abandoned  to 
the  tides  of  opportunism.  The  duties  of  high  execu- 
tive office  with  the  temptations  of  personal  ambition 
have  discovered  in  Mr.  Wilson  an  essential  infirmity 
of  character.  It  is  a  familiar  maxim  that  he  is  no 
leader  who  knows  not  where  he  is  going.  Our  Presi- 
dent is  so  little  fixed  in  his  purposes  that  today  finds 
him  retracing  the  record  of  yesterday,  retracting  the 
declared  principle  of  yesterday,  instituting  as  a  policy 
courses  only  yesterday  condemned  false  and  mistaken. 

And  as  our  President  has  failed  to  give  to  the  country 
what  it  has  sought  at  his  hands,  so  have  a  half-score 
others  to  whom  with  more  or  less  confidence  our  people 
have  turned  for  counsels  of  wisdom  and  security. 
With  a  grave  emergency  impending,  there  has  appeared 
no  man  whose  mental  and  moral  grasp  of  conditions 
has  matched  our  need.  Where  we  looked  confidently 
for  power,  we  have  found  policy.  Where  we  hoped 
for  courage,  we  have  found  timidity.  Where  we  ex- 
pected clarity  of  vision,  we  have  found  confusion.  In 
brief,  where  we  have  sought  leadership  with  the  in- 
spirations of  confidence,  we  have  found  indecision,  hesi- 
tation, the  self-doubting  mind. 


What  is  above   said  explains  and  justifies  the  uni- 


versal satisfaction  that  has  greeted  the  address  of  Mr. 
Elihu  Root  before  a  political  convention  in  New  York 
last  week.  Mr.  Root  had  been  invited  to  act  as  tempo- 
rary chairman  of  a  convention  called  to  name  dele- 
gates to  the  Republican  National  Convention  next  June, 
and  it  was  expected  of  him  that  he  would  deal  with 
the  issues  before  the  country  with  his  customary  thor- 
oughness and  candor.  His  speech  more  than  met  the 
expectations  even  of  his  friends.  It  was  an  utterance 
obviously  inspired  by  intellectual  hoiiesty,  free  from 
evasion,  courteous  in  its  personal  reflections,  yet  en- 
tirely courageous.  It  was  in  verity  a  '"key-note"  in 
that  it  touched  a  thousand  chords  of  understanding  and 
sympathy  and  won  harmonious  response  from  multi- 
tudes who  have  waited  in  hope  of  guidance  and  leader- 
ship. 

It  was  inevitable  that  Mr.  Root's  address  should  be 
essentially  critical.  In  dealing  with  our  foreign  policy 
he  declared  that  our  government  lost  the  opportunity 
for  leadership  of  the  moral  sense  of  the  American 
people  and  of  the  world  when  it  undertook  to  conceal 
the  enormity  of  the  assault  upon  Belgium.  We  lost 
respect  at  home  and  everywhere  in  failing  to  defend 
rights  of  neutrality  to  whose  championship  we  were 
bound,  not  merely  by  moral  obligation,  but  by  definite 
contract.  "If,"  he  said,  "the  public  opinion  of  the 
world  were  to  remain  silent  and  neutral  in  the  face 
of  such  an  invasion  of  right,  then  all  talk  about  peace 
and  justice  and  international  law  and  the  rights  of 
man,  the  progress  of  humanity  and  the  spread  of 
liberty,  is  idle  patter — mere  weak  sentimentality." 

Turning  to  more  recent  violations  of  rights  of  neu- 
trality, Mr.  Root  defined  the  "best  possible  course  for 
the  preservation  of  peace"  as  such  courteous,  friendly, 
fearless,  and  honest  assertion  of  American  rights  as 
will  leave  no  doubt  anywhere  in  the  world  of  America's 
purpose  and  courage  to  protect  and  defend  her  impor- 
tance, her  territory,  and  the  lives  and  rights  of  her  citi- 
zens under  the  law  of  nations.  American  diplomacy, 
he  said,  has  lost  its  authority  and  influence  because  we 
have  been  brave  in  words  and  irresolute  in  action. 

SpeaTdng  directly  of  the  Wilson  administration, 
Mr.  Root  summarized  its  delinquencies  under  three 
heads:  (1)  the  lack  of  foresight  to  make  timely  pro- 
vision for  backing  up  American  diplomacy  by  actual  or 
assured  military  force;  (2)  forfeiture  of  the  world's 
respect  for  our  assertion  of  rights  by  pursuing  the 
policy  of  making  threats  and  of  failing  to  make  them 
good;  (3)  loss  of  moral  force  through  failure  to  truly 
interpret  to  the  world  the  spirit  of  the  American 
democracy  in  its  attitude  towards  the  terrible  events 
which  accompanied  the  early  stages  of  the  war. 

As  to  the  position  of  the  Republican  party.  Mr.  Root 
said  that  if  it  shall  be  restored  to  power  the  country 
may  expect  with  confidence  that  its  diplomacy  will  be 
sustained  by  honesty,  courage,  and  adequate  military 
preparation.  As  to  the  economic  situation,  the  party 
will  inaugurate  immediately  upon  the  close  of  the  war 
a  policy  of  moderate  but  adequate  protection  to  Ameri- 
can industry  based  upon  established  and  ascertained 
facts  and  inspired  by  sympathy  with  honest  enterprise. 


Coming  from  a  man  of  Mr.  Root's  character  and 
history,  backed  by  the  assurances  which  that  character 
and  history  supply,  this  address,  which  every  thought- 
ful citizen  should  read  in  its  full  text,  has  the  inspira- 
tion of  a  bugle  call.  It  clarifies  and  defines  our  situa- 
tion, domestic  and  foreign.  It  transmutes  confusion 
into  simple  understanding.  And  it  is  vital  with  the 
inspirations  alike  of  patriotic  understanding  and  of 
patriotic  hope. 

There  are  multiplied  evidences  that  this  address  has 
inspired   the    country    as    has    nothing    else    in    recent 
months.     It  has  exposed  the  weakness  of  the  Wilson 
regime,   defined    its    delinquencies   and   failure; 
evident  its   futility  and  hopelessness.     It   hi  - 
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defined  the  purposes  of  Republicanism  if  it  shall  be 
guided  and  led  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Root's  standards 
and  suggestions.  It  has  reinvigorated  our  national  self- 
respect  in  its  declaration  of  the  moral  obligations  of 
our  foreign  dealings.      . 

Men  and  brethren,  is  there  anybody  to  doubt  that  in 
this  man — in  Elihu  Root — we  have  the  man  of  all 
among  us  best  qualified  for  the  duties,  the  problems. 
the  opportunities  which  shall  fall  to  the  presidency 
of  the  United  States  in  times  immediately  before  us? 
Here  is  a  man  of  character  at  once  open  and  ripe,  a 
man  of  experience  in  governmental  affairs,  a  man  who 
knows  men,  who  knows  the  law,  whose  name  and  per- 
sonality are  familiar  in  every  chancellory  of  the  world. 
Here  is  a  man  whose  outlook  is  circumscribed  neither 
by  narrowness  of  intellectual  vision  nor  of  experience. 

Yet  there  are  those  who  tell  us  that  Mr.  Root  is  not 
"available."  Not  available !  In  God's  name,  why  not? 
What  is  availability  if  it  lie  not  in  recognized  charac- 
ter, in  demonstrated  capacity,  in  a  sustained  record  of 
self-sacrificing  public  service?  It  is  urged  that  long 
years  ago  Mr.  Root  acted  as  an  attorney  for  William 
M.  Tweed,  charged  with  crimes  against  society  and 
unquestionably  guilty.  What  is  wrong  in  that  fact? 
It  was  merely  and  openly  a  professional  service.  It 
involved  on  Mr.  Root's  part  no  compromise  with  im- 
morality, no  participation  or  share  in  Tweed's  wrong- 
doing. It  is  further  charged  that  Mr.  Root  is  a  "cor- 
poration lawyer."  Again,  what  of  it?  Were  it  true 
it  would  be  no  crime.  Among  the  best  men  of  the 
American  bar  are  those  who  serve  the  interests  of 
property  legitimately.  That  is  what  lawyers  are  for. 
But  the  charge  that  Mr.  Root  is  a  "corporation 
lawyer"  is,  in  its  sinister  inferences,  a  curiously  cheap 
and  persistent  misstatement.  Mr.  Root  has  served  hun- 
dreds of  clients  in  his  professional  character,  private, 
corporate,  and  other.  But  he  has  never  been  a  cor- 
poration lawyer  in  the  sense  of  being  attached  by  a 
permanent  retainer  running  year  in  and  year  out  to  any 
corporate  interest.  In  so  far  as  he  has  served  corpora- 
tions, it  has  been  as  a  special  counsel  for  immediate 
and  transient  purposes.  He  has  had  nothing  of  that 
training — of  that  hardening  experience — which  may 
with  some  justice  be  charged  against  men  who  have 
so  persistently  served  special  interests  as  to  have  be- 
come infected,  so  to  speak,  with  a  certain  fixed  bias 
of  mind  and  character. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Root  has  now  served  the 
public  in  one  conspicuous  capacity  or  another  for  an 
almost  continuous  period  of  twenty-one  years,  and  at 
notable  cost  to  himself.  Surely  a  service  so  extended, 
so  devoted  and  distinguished,  so  marked  at  every  stage 
by  integrity  and  high  efficiency,  should  be  a  bar  to 
trivial  criticism  founded  in  malice  or  jealousy  or  cap- 
tiousness  of  mind.  

The  serious  question  involved  in  consideration  of 
Mr.  Root  as  a  presidential  candidate  is  this,  namely : 
Is  our  choice  of  officials,  even  of  the  highest,  to  be 
controlled  by  judgment  or  by  prejudice?  Are  we  to 
select  the  leaders  and  directors  of  our  affairs  upon  the 
basis  of  character  or  upon  the  basis  of  no  character? 
Is  the  clamor  of  ignorance  to  count  above  the  counsels 
of  wisdom? 

If  yes,  then  it  is  time  we  should  know  the  truth  and 
adjust  ourselves  to  it.  If  there  is  inherent  in  our  polit- 
ical system  that  which  automatically  rejects  strength 
of  character,  strength  of  mind,  experience,  wisdom, 
and  the  highest  forms  of  public  and  private  respect, 
then  let  us  now  know  the  truth,  to  the  end  that  we  may 
dismiss  our  higher  pretensions,  reduce  the  measure  of 
our  national  self-respect,  and  frankly  rank  ourselves 
with  those  degenerate  countries  so  weak,  so  spiritless, 
so  congenitally  turbulent  as  to  have  lost  the  powers 
which  rest  upon  an  honest  appraisement  of  conditions 
and  a  wise  and  judicious  self-control. 

There  are  some  times,  if  it  be  not  true  of  all  times, 
when  your  strong  man  is  your  most  "available"  man. 
There  is  that  in  human  nature  which  in  emergencies 
turns  away  from  weakness  and  turns  toward  strength. 
In  the  judgment  of  the  Argonaut,  now  is  a  time  when 
even  men  ordinarily  careless  are  impressed  with  the 
necessity  for  wisdom  and  judgment  in  government. 
When  this  wretched  war  shall  be  ended  the  world  is  to 
be  made  over,  so  to  speak.  America's  share  in  the 
ni  iking-over  process  will  depend  upon  the  qualities  of 
l  ind  and  character  in  our  seats  of  judgment.  Is  there 
;  -ybodv  to  doubt   that   Mr.   Root  as   President  of  the 


United  States  would  stand  a  colossal  figure  in  the 
coming  readjustments?  Is  there  anybody  who  believes 
that  there  is  another  man  among  us  equally  fitted 
for  a  service  upon  which  the  welfare  of  the  world, 
most  certainly  that  of  our  own  country,  will  depend? 
The  Argonaut  hopes  to  see  the  nomination  and  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Root  because  it  is  convinced  that  here  is 
at  once  the  best  man  and  the  most  available  man  in 
the  country.  We  say  available  because  we  believe  that 
Mr.  Root's  nomination  would  surely  justify  itself.  As 
a  candidate  Mr.  Root  would  be  called  upon  to  define 
conditions,  to  formulate  policies.  The  country  would 
hearken  to  him  as  perhaps  to  no  other  man.  And  is 
there  any  to  question  the  manner  in  which  he  would 
meet  this  high  demand?  We  say  his  candidacy  would 
justify  itself  because  it  could  not  fail  to  enforce  uni- 
versal conviction  of  the  integrity  and  the  power  of  a 
man  unquestionably  the  largest  and  ablest  figure  in  our 
current  public  life. 

"No,  Thank  You." 
Whether  credit  be  due  to  the  growing  sentiment  for 
sobriety,  or  to  fear  of  the  prohibition  wave,  matters 
little,  but  the  fact  remains  that  forces  ordinarily  in- 
active are  working  mightily  in  this  state  for  sobriety. 
Up  in  Sacramento  they  have  started  a  non-treating 
movement  which  is  running  like  wildfire  through  the 
community.  It  is  called  the  "No  Thank  You  League." 
Its  members  wear  a  button  bearing  the  legend,  "No, 
thank  you,"  and  their  pledge  is  not  to  accept  a  drink 
in  any  public  place  at  the  invitation  or  expense  of 
another  person.  Down  in  Los  Angeles  they  have  an- 
other way  of  enforcing  sobriety.  The  city  authorities 
have  notified  the  dealers  in  liquors  that  the  sale  of  a 
drink  to  any  intoxicated  person  will  be  followed  by  se- 
vere enforcement  of  the  law.  The  effect  is  illustrated 
by  concrete  results.  For  instance,  last  Monday  there 
appeared  before  the  police  courts  thirty-two  persons 
charged  with  drunkenness  as  against  two  hundred  and 
twelve  on  the  corresponding  Monday  of  last  year. 
The  purpose  is  frankly  avowed  by  Mayor  Sebastian. 
"We  are  going,"  he  said,  "to  make  it  hot  for  the  man 
who  sells  liquor  to  the  drunkard.  We  are  going  to 
enforce  the  law  in  its  severity.  We  have  notified  the 
saloon-keepers  of  Los  Angeles  to  this  effect,  and  the 
result  is  that  they  are  playing  safe."  These  movements 
come  none  too  soon.  The  hope  is  that  they  come  soon 
enough  to  serve  the  cause  of  social  welfare.  The  two 
gross  iniquities  of  the  liquor  traffic  have  been  (1)  the 
treating  habit,  which  in  a  sense  forces  men  to  drink 
when  they  don't  want  to;  (2)  the  practice  of  selling 
liquor  to  men  drunk  or  in  the  way  of  getting  drunk. 
Eliminate  these  practices  and  the  liquor  traffic  ceases 
to  be  a  demoralizing  and  disreputable  thing.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  movements  noted  may  work  out 
persistently  and  successfully.  If  so,  they  may  save 
the  country  against  the  extreme  of  arbitrary  prohibition 
with  its  invasion  of  individual  rights.  It  may  further 
be  said  of  these  movements  that  they  supply  the  one 
hope  of  a  rational  policy  with  respect  to  the  liquor 
traffic.  If  they  shall  fail  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
liquor  traffic  on  reasonable  lines,  then  we  must  expect 
a  rule  of  unreasonableness  in  the  shape  of  arbitrary 
prohibition.  The  sentiment  of  the  country,  now  fully 
aroused,  will  not  permit  the  liquor  traffic  to  spread  its 
snares  as  in  times  past  to  the  social  demoralization  of 
the  country.  Either  the  liquor  traffic  has  got  to  reform 
itself  or  be  annihilated.  Public  sentiment  will  no 
longer  tolerate  the  privilege  under  which  the  low  saloon 
— and  all  saloons  are  low — preys  upon  the  weaknesses 
of  human  nature. 


A  Delicate  Point  of  Law. 

The  attention  of  our  local  purists  is  respectfully 
directed  toward  the  achievements  of  their  brothers  in 
arms  of  Toledo.  Ohio.  For  it  seems  that  Toledo  has 
snatched  at  the  banner  of  sartorial  rectitude  and  now 
bears  it  proudly  at  the  head  of  the  reforming  hosts. 
The  San  Francisco  police  struck  a  mighty  blow  for 
human  pieties  when  they  forbade  the  display  of  photo- 
graphs of  Exposition  statuary,  but  they  have  been  rele- 
gated to  an  inglorious  shade  by  the  authorities  of 
Toledo,  who  have  prohibited  the  customary  view  of 
those  portions  of  the  feminine  anatomy  that  lie  ad- 
jacent to.  and  to  the  north  of,  the  feminine  ankle. 
Three  inches  must  henceforth  be  the  limit  to  display 
except  in  the  case  of  "mere  girls." 

In  the  absence  of  precise  information  as  to  the 
mechanism  by  which  this  much-needed  ordinance  is  to 


be  carried  into  effect  we  must  confess  that  the  proje 
seems   to  bristle  with   difficulties,   but  it  was  ever 
with  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true.     For  el 
ample,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  delimit  the  area  knov 
as  the  ankle  with  that  precision  so  essential  to  the  lai 
The  latest  and  best  of  dictionaries  defines  the  ankle 
"the  joint  connecting  the   foot  and  the  l.g;   also  til 
prominence  on  either  side  of  it ;  the  part  of  the  1 
near  the  ankle  joint."     It  is  evident  that  there  is  he 
a   specificatory   latitude,  what  may  be   called   a  cart 
graphical   nebulousness,   or   a  physiological   ambiguit 
that  might  be   fatal  to  the  undiscriminating  accural 
that  ought  to  be  associated  with  criminal  proceeding 
That  such  a  matter  should  be  left  to  the  determinatk 
of  the  individual  policeman  is  highly  undesirable,  seeir 
that  he  may  be  wholly  without  those  domestic  oppoj 
tunities  for  observation  and  study  that  ought,  of  coursl 
to  be  compulsory  in  a  properly  organized  society, 
the  Toledo  authorities  had  been  gifted  with  foresigl 
as  well  as  with  purity  they  would  have  provided  tr 
ordinance  with  a  preamble,  and  perhaps  even  with 
discreet  and  modest  chart,  so  that  the  northern  froil 
tiers  of  the  ankle  with  its  three  inches  of  special  priv 
lege  might  be  placed  beyond  dispute.     For  what  coul 
be  more  unseemly,  more  subversive  to  morals,  than 
public  dispute  between  a  policeman  and  a  lady,  first  c 
all   as   to   whether   she   came   under   the   "mere    girl 
clause,  and  then  as  to  the  precise  point  depart  froi 
which  the  incriminatory  measurement  is  to  be  taken. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  difficulties  in  the  ax 
ministration  of  the  law  that  might  be  profitably  di< 
cussed,  but  they  become  insignificant  in  view  of  th 
main  question,  WThat,  and  where,  is  the  ankle? 


The  Futile  Missionary. 
Our   sister   city,   Los   Angeles,   is   making   ready  t 
receive  some  hundreds  of  delegates  to  what  is  style! 
a    "Missionary    Conference."      Probably    among    thl« 
man)'  hundreds  who  will  attend  this  meeting  not  on 
will  have  the  hardihood  to  speak  the  truth,  namely,  thai! 
the  best  religion  for  any  man  is  that  of  his  own  counU 
try  and  of  his  own  people.     Take  the  case  of  a  China 
man,  for  example:     Involve  him — we  use  the  word  in 
volve   intentionally — with   the   religion  of   Christ,   ami 
what  happens?     He  stands  as  a  Christian,  out  of  turn' 
with   the   traditions   of   his   race,    separated   from   hiJ 
kindred  and  his  associates,   a  man  practically  out   o 
joint   with   conditions   affecting  his   family  and   socia 
life.    He  is  something  less  than  a  Chinaman,  very  mucl 
less  than  a  man  of  Western  civilization  and  connec 
tions.    Practically  he  is  a  man  without  a  country,  sepa 
rated   from  his  normal  associations  and  affiliations,  ; 
man  apart.     For  all  the  usages  and  sympathies  of  lift 
— of  the  life  he  must  live — he  might  as  well — indeet 
he  might  be  better — dead  and  in  his  grave.     The  best 
religion  for  a  Chinaman  is  the  religion  of  China,  jusl 
as  the  best  religion  for  a  European  is  the  religion  olfl 
Christ.      The    best    for   any   man   is   to   share    in   thq 
beliefs,   the   sentiments,   and  the   passions  of   his   owrl 
times  and  his  own  country.    Of  course,  regarded  from 
the  standpoint  of  those  brought  up   in  reverence   foil] 
traditional  texts,  this  is  the  rankest  heresy,  yet  it  isl 
plain  common  sense.    The  best  religion  for  any  man  is 
that  of  his  own  family,  his  own  country,  his  own  times. 
Any  other  separates  him  from  the  normal  and  whole- 
some  sympathies   of   life,   makes   him  an   alien  in  his 
own  country,  puts  him  at  odds  with  his  own  kindred 
and  his  own  race.    Of  all  the  crimes  chargeable  against 
Christendom,  the  greatest  is  that  which  in  the  name  of 
Christian    zeal    has    set    son    against    father,    brother 
against  brother,  husband  against  wife.    Happily  the  in-J 
stances   are   few.     For  all  the  glowing  reports    from! 
the  missionary  field,  authentic  reports  of  radical  con-l 
version    are    negligible.     "I    have    spent    thirty-eight! 
years."    said    a    candid    missionary    of    the    Catholic 
church,    "in    China.     I    labored    first    hopefully,    and] 
finally  with  a  dogged  sense  of  doing  my  duty.     Andj 
after  these  thirty-eight  years  I  may  point  as  the  result 
of  my  labors  to  one  convert;  and  I'm  not  quite  sure 
about  him."    Here  at  least  we  have  candor.    The  hope 
is  that  even  in  the  special  instance  noted  the  missionary 
was  mistaken.     For  a  Chinese  brought  to  Christianity 
— supposing  that  to  be  possible — is  a  man  robbed  of1 
his  birthright,  of  domestic  fellowships,  of  natural  and 
wholesome  affiliation  with  his  own  people,  of  normal 
and  cooperative  sympathies  with  his  own  kind.     The 
Argonaut  does  not  often  go  to  church.     It  thinks  it 
knows  how  to  use  its  time  better  than  to  listen  to  the 
harangues  of  partisan  special  pleaders.     But  now  and 
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again  it  is  confronted  with  a  missionary  box  and  un- 
failingly it  steels  its  heart  against  missionary  appeals. 
It  thinks  it  knows  better  uses  for  its  money  than  to 
expend  it  in  an  effort  to  bring  the  "heathen"  into  an 
"enlightenment"  fatal  to  all  the  normal  motives  and 
purposes  of  his — the  heathen's — life. 


Washington  Notes. 
It  is  plain  that  the  Administration  does  not  see  its 
way  to  create  a  military  force  wholly  independent  of 
state  interest  and  authority.  "Pork  Barrel"  sentiment 
— perhaps  we  had  better  say  "Pork  Barrel"  influence — 
has  seen  to  that.  Individual  members  of  Congress  want 
something,  if  not  for  their  district,  at  least  for  their 
state ;  and  they  will  yield  nothing  in  the  way  of  appro- 
priations unless  the  states  shall  in  some  sense  be  sharers 
in  the  general  expenditure.  President  Wilson  has 
bowed  to  the  practical  requirement;  he  yields  to  Con- 
gress— in  other  words,  he  surrenders  to  the  "Pork 
Barrel."  The  meaning  of  this  is  that  we  shall  not 
have  Mr.  Garrison's  Continental  Army  or  anything  like 
it,  but  that  we  shall  have  a  very  considerable  aug- 
mentation of  the  National  Guard.  The  government 
will  increase  its  appropriation ;  the  several  states  will 
undertake  to  augment  their  military  service.  The  out- 
come will  be  a  tremendous  multiplication  of  the  tin- 
soldier  element  at  the  national  expense  without  any  real 
increase  of  national  military  strength.  Out  of  it  there 
will  come  in  all  likelihood  a  new  abuse  akin  to  the 
annual  grab  for  river  and  harbor  improvement.  Each 
state  will  demand  its  share  of  "Pork"  on  militia  ac- 
count ;  and  Congress  will  grant  it  in  the  now  sacred 
name  of  Preparedness.  It  would  perhaps  be  superfluous 
to  point  out  the  utter  futility  of  this  project  as  related 
seriously  to  national  defense.  It  will  be  little  more — 
indeed,  nothing  more — than  a  new  scheme  of  appor- 
tioning public  money  on  state  account.  It  will  fail 
entirely  at  the  point  of  giving  to  the  national  govern- 
ment immediate  and  adequate  resource  for  national 
defense.  

We  shall  have  nothing  sufficient  in  the  way  of  na- 
tional defense  until  we  shall  have  a  President  strong 
enough  in  his  character  and  purpose  to  cure  Congress 
of  its  "Pork  Barrel"  propensity.  There  was  a  time 
when  Mr.  Wilson  seemed  competent  to  do  this.  It  was 
the  time  when  he  stood  behind  Secretary  Garrison's 
plan  for  a  Continental  Army.  But  under  pressure  he 
lost  his  nerve,  he  declined  to  stand  for  his  own  de- 
clared principles,  he  surrendered  to  the  sentiment  or 
to  the  pressure  of  militia  influence  throughout  the 
country.  As  it  is  the  last,  so  it  is  the  worst  of  his 
many  failures.  And  it  is  a  failure  which  fixes  his 
character  as  a  man  less  devoted  to  principles  than  to 
expedience.  Sadly  be  it  said  his  desire  for  reelection 
overslaws  his  sense  of  devotion  to  the  obligations  of 
his  official  character.  Before  we  shall  have  Prepared- 
ness in  any  true  and  adequate  sense  we  must  have  a 
President  who  holds  the  vital  interests  of  the  country 
above  and  beyond  his  personal  and  political  interests. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


Editorial  Notes. 
Could  there  be  a  more  melancholy  spectacle  of  hu- 
man childishness  than  the  proceedings  at  the  confer- 
ence on  Union  of  Methodism  now  in  progress  near 
Chicago?  With  a  continental  civilization  doomed  ap- 
parently to  a  bloody  dissolution,  with  a  dozen  colossal 
problems  grave  enough  to  try  the  heads  and  hearts  of 
the  wisest  among  us,  we  find  these  reverend  gentlemen 
engaged  in  solemn  discussion  as  to  whether  Christians 
should  permit  themselves  to  dance,  play  cards,  and 
attend  circuses,  whether  indeed  they  should  do  any- 
thing that  is  "not  for  the  glory  of  God."  With  all 
possible  reverence  it  may  be  said  that  the  glory  of  God 
is  not  to  be  enhanced  by  such  prattlings  as  this,  that 
they  bring  religion  into  contempt  and  increase  the  de- 
rision that  so  many  churches  seem  determined  both  to 
earn  and  to  deserve.       . 

If  the  President  is  anxious  to  give  to  his  campaign 
for  Preparedness  a  certain  sincerity  that  it  seems  now 
to  lack  he  could  do  nothing  more  effective  to  that  end 
than  summarily  to  dismiss  Mr.  Josephus  Daniels,  who 
has  done  more  to  lower  the  efficiency  of  the  navy  than 
a  hostile  submarine  could  ever  hope  to  accomplish.  To 
appreciate  the  actual  situation  we  have  only  to  im- 
agine this  country  at  war  with  Mr.  Daniels  at  the  helm, 
so  to  speak.  Certainly  it  would  be  a  severe  strain  on 
the  imagination,  but  it  might  help  to  save  the  nation 
from  an  even  more  severe  strain. 


The  news  of  the  week  is  the  fall  of  Erzeroum,  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  exaggerate  its  importance  or  the  military 
skill  and  determination  that  effected  it.  Xo  such  success  has 
been  won  by  the  Allies  since  the  early  days  of  the  war.  and 
now  that  the  whole  battle  area  has  been  unified  and  con- 
solidated we  may  expect  to  see  its  results  in  many  different 
directions.  To  bombard  and  storm  a  city  such  as  Erzeroum 
with  its  twenty  miles  of  fortifications  and  with  powerful 
Turkish  armies  for  its  defense  is  no  small  feat,  and  one 
from  which  comprehensive  inferences  may  be  drawn.  And 
it  may  be  said  incidentally  that  here  we  have  an  example 
of  the  value  of  the  Turkish  war  bulletins,  which  continue 
to  announce  successes  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  but  that 
have  made  no  mention  of  the  loss  of  so  great  a  fortress. 
The  full  extent  of  the  disaster  to  the  Turkish  arms  remains 
still  to  be  seen.  Early  reports  said  that  100.000  Turks  had 
been  taken  with  the  city.  Later  bulletins  said  that  the  de- 
fending army  had  withdrawn  in  good  time.  Xow  we  are 
told  that  100.000  men  represent  the  total  Turkish  losses 
during  two  weeks  fighting.  If  it  is  true  that  one  thousand 
cannon  were  taken  with  the  city  it  is  the  largest  capture  of 
artillery  during  the  war.  The  Germans  found  700  guns  at 
Novo  Georgievsk,  but  it  is  probable  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
artillery  at  Erzeroum  was  obsolete.  Nearly  everything  is  ob- 
solete in  that  part  of  the  world. 


The  map  helps  us  to  understand  what  has  actually  been 
accomplished  by  the  taking  of  Erzeroum.  The  city  lies  nearly 
midway  between  Trebezond  to  the  north  and  Diarbekir  to  the 
south.      Now   it   seems   either   that   the    Russian   army   divided 


dred  miles,  but  armies  do  not  actually  have  to  effect  a  junc- 
ture in  order  to  produce  the  results  of  one.  It  may  be  that 
the  Turks  in  the  south  will  prevail  against  the  British  at  Kut 
El  Amara  and  against  the  relief  force,  but  the  likelihood  of 
their  doing  so  is  now  greatly  diminished.  The  Turkish 
strength  is  by  no  means  illimitable,  and  since  the  Russian 
threat  is  by  far  the  greater  we  may  suppose  that  every  avail- 
able Turkish  soldier  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  south  and 
sent  north.  The  reports  say  that  orders  for  a  concentration 
against  the  Russians  have  already  been  given,  but  in  any 
case  it  is  certain  that  the  pressure  against  the  British  in  the 
south  must  be  relieved.  And  if  this  should  be  correct  they 
will  of  course  press  forward  again  toward  Bagdad. 


We  see  now  how  mistaken  was  the  almost  universal  opinion 
that  Russia  had  been  so  badly  crushed  that  she  must  remain 
in  a  state  of  suspended  animation  until  the  spring,  and  that 
even  then  her  movements  must  be  those  of  a  slow  resuscitation. 
It  was  said  at  the  time  in  this  column  that  the  animation  of 
Russia  would  not  be  suspended  at  all  and  that  her  wounds 
seemed  to  be  severe  only  to  those  who  forgot  how  big  she 
was.  Now  the  spring  is  not  here  yet,  but  we  find  that  not 
only  is  Russia  triumphantly  aggressive  in  Asia  Minor,  but 
she  is  able  to  fight  furiously  and  somewhat  successfully  against 
the  Teutons  on  the  southwest  and  that  she  is  able  also  to 
hold  off  the  Teuton  attacks  upon  Riga  and  Dvinsk. 


One  is  inclined  to  wonder  what  the  Turks  have  been  doing 
thus  to  allow  Erzeroum  to  be  snatched  from  their  hands. 
The  ordinary  garrison  was  about  100.000  men,  and  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  reinforced  at  all.  There  must  have 
been    200,000    men    engaged    in    the    defense    of    Gallipoli    and 
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after  taking  Erzeroum  or  that  there  were  two  Russian  armies, 
since  the  latest  reports  show  that  Russian  forces  are  now 
threatening  Diarbekir  as  well  as  Trebizond,  and  that  the 
Turks  have  already  evacuated  Bitlis  and  have  abandoned 
the  whole  Van  district.  The  reports  say  also  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  meeting  with  but  feeble  resistance  in  their  advance 
toward  Trebizond.  There  are  heavy  fortifications  at  Trebi- 
zond, but  it  is  peculiarly  vulnerable  through  its  position  on 
the  Black  Sea.  It  would  be  rash  to  predict  in  the  absence 
of  more  precise  information  than  is  now  available,  but  it 
looks  as  though  Trebizond  as  well  as  Diarbekir  were  doomed 
and  we  may  receive  news  of  their  capture  very  soon. 


But  the  importance  of  the  news  is  far  in  excess  of  the 
mere  taking  of  a  great  fortress.  Diarbekir  is  only  fifty  miles 
from  the  Bagdad  railroad,  which  thus  becomes  wholly  useless 
to  either  Germans  or  Turks.  Moreover,  if  Diarbekir  can  be 
taken  the  railroad  itself  can  be  taken,  and  assuming  that  it 
can  be  held — which  is  a  not  unreasonable  assumption — we  see 
at  once  an  end  to  the  Berlin-Bagdad  ambition  as  well  as 
some  other  ambitions  to  which  the  open  line  to  Bagdad  was 
a   stepping-stone.  

If  we  look  now  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the  map  we  see 
another  highly  interesting  situation.  For  here  lies  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris  River.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  a  British  force,  aimed  at  Bagdad,  passed  up 
the  Tigris  River,  that  it  was  checked  at  Ctesiphon  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Bagdad,  and  that  it  fell  back  to  Kut  El  Amara,  where 
it  is  now  besieged.  The  relieving  force  has  been  unable  to 
reach  it  because  of  the  prevailing  river  floods.  Now 
the  intended  concert  between  the  Russian  forces  from 
the  north  and  the  British  forces  from  the  south  is 
clearly  discernible.  It  is  true  that  it  is  a  long  way  from 
Erzeroum  to   Kut  El  Amara,   in  point  of  fact  over  four  hun- 


these,  of  course,  have  been  relieved  from  that  service.  What 
were  they  doing?  We  know  that  reinforcements  were  on 
their  way  to  Erzeroum  and  that  they  were  countermanded 
when  the  place  fell.  We  may  suppose  that  Turkey  must  have 
weakened  her  northern  forces  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
the  British  in  the  south,  but  we  may  still  wonder  that  she 
had  not  enough  for  both  purposes,  and  we  may  even  incline 
to  the  belief  that  her  strength  has  been  overestimated.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  the  much-heralded  "drive" 
upon  Egypt  has  receded  still  further  into  the  background  and 
that  there  will  be  some  big  developments  in  Mesopotamia 
if  the  Russian  and  British  forces  should  be  able  to  move  for- 
ward toward  a  juncture.  Russia  has  once  more  followed  out 
her  policy  of  striking  at  the  weakest  of  her  enemies,  and 
she  has  been  successful.  She  has  not  only  inflicted  upon 
Turkey  a  blow  that  may  be  fatal,  but  she  has  gone  a  long 
way  to  render  abortive  the  German  hope  that  the  wealth  of 
Asia     Minor     in     men     and    supplies    would     compensate     for 

stringencies  elsewhere.  

The  cause  of  Bulgarian  inactivity  is  still  the  subject  of 
general  speculation.  The  Bulgarian  minister  to  Roumania,  M. 
Radoft",  is  quoted  as  saying  that  Bulgaria  will  make  no  attack 
upon  Saloniki  unless  she  can  have  permanent  possession  of  the 
Greek  port.  If  any  such  guaranty  were  given  to  her  it  would 
obviously  be  the  end  of  Greek  neutrality.  The  Allied  gar- 
rison at  Saloniki  would  instantly  be  reinforced  to  the  exact 
extent  of  the  Greek  army.  Another  report  says  that  the 
Bulgarian  army  is  not  strong  enough  for  the  task  without 
the  aid  of  the  Turks  and  that  the  Turks  have  no  men  to 
spare  in  view  of  the  aggressive  movements  of  the  Russians 
and  British.  If  this  explanation  be  the  true  one,  we  have 
another  example  of  the  reactions  from  the  fall  of  Erzeroum. 
The  Bulgarian  inability  of  two  weeks  ago  must  be  ! 

today.  

But   it   may   be   that   both   these   theories   an 
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mark.  Even  a  combination  of  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  would 
find  Saloniki  a  hard  nut  to  crack.  General  Serail  is  reported 
as  saying  that  the  position  is  impregnable,  and  he  ought  to  be 
a  good  judge  after  his  defense  of  Verdun.  Bulgaria  is  by  no 
means  easy  in  her  mind  as  to  what  Roumania  may  do,  and 
there  is  a  long  and  vulnerable  frontier  between  the  two 
countries.  She  would  think  twice  before  locking  up  her 
army  in  a  desperate  struggle  for  Saloniki.  But  there  is  an- 
other possibility,  and  one  that  has  already  been  suggested. 
Bulgaria  is  by  no  means  so  sure  as  she  was  that  she  is  on  the 
winning  side,  and  she  will  be  still  less  sure  after  Erzeroum. 
It  is  one  thing  to  embark  upon  an  enterprise  and  quite  anotber 
thing  to  burn  your  boats  behind  you.  So  long  as  Bulgaria 
confines  herself  to  the  recovery  of  Macedonia,  to  which  she 
has  a  valid  claim,  she  can  always  plead  extenuating  circum- 
stances in  the  event  of  being  called  to  book  by  Russia.  But 
to  join  in  the  general  campaign  against  Russia,  to  throw  in 
her  lot  whole-heartedly  with  Russia's  enemies,  is  quite  an- 
other thing,  and  one  for  which  there  could  be  no  valid  de- 
fense. The  Bulgarian  premier  has  expressly  disowned  any 
hostility  toward  the  Allies.  He  has  been  emphatic  in  saying 
that  the  quarrel  is  with  Serbia  alone  and  that  there  is  no 
desire  to  fight  France  and  England  and  still  less  Russia.  If 
Bulgaria  is  now  holding  back  from  an  attack  upon  Saloniki,  if 
she  is  showing  an  apathy  with  regard  to  the  war  as  a  whole. 
we  may  count  it  as  a  possibility  that  she  has  not  only  re- 
frained from  burning  her  boats,  but  that  she  is  actually  pre- 
paring to  get  on  board  of  them  for  a  return  journey.  In  fact 
we  may  repeat  the  rather  hazardous  suggestion  that  has  already 
been  made  to  the  effect  that  we  may  yet  find  Bulgaria  fight- 
ing on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  King  Ferdinand  must  be  pain- 
fully conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  last  time  he  went  to  war 
he  emerged  from  the  conflict  very  much  poorer  than  when 
he  entered,  and  that  he  can  not  do  this  a  second  time  and 
retain  his  throne.  And  kings,  for  some  extraordinary  reason, 
are  very'  loth  to  part  with  their  thrones. 


ALOYSIUS  MURPHY  GOES  COURTING. 


A  Romantic  Swain  and  His  Employer's  Charming  Daughter. 


If  Italy  intended  to  provoke  a  declaration  of  war  from 
Germany  by  her  absolute  prohibition  of  German  imports  the 
intention  has  failed.  Germany  is  hardly  likely  to  take  such 
a  step  unless  absolutely  compelled  to  do  so.  She  will  not 
readily  be  persuaded  to  create  for  herself  another  hostile 
frontier  with  the  immediate  necessity  also  to  create  for  her- 
self another  army  of  attack.'  But  it  looks  very  much  as 
though  Italy  were  now  willing  to  enter  into  fuller  military 
relationships  with  her  allies,  and  since  a  wider  participation 
on  her  part  w-ould  inevitably  bring  her  into  conflict  with 
German  troops  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  she  should  wish 
to  regularize  the  fighting  that  would  ensue.  The  Giornale 
d'ltalia,  commenting  upon  M.  Briand's  recent  visit  to  Rome, 
says  that  Italy  is  now  determined  to  continue  the  war  until 
"not  only  Austria,  but  all  Austria's  allies  are  vanquished." 
At  the  present  time  Germany  has  no  ambassador  actually  in 
Italy.  At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  war  she  was  repre- 
sented by  the  Count  von  Buelow,  who  had  taken  the  place  of 
Herr  von  Flotow,  who  was  on  diplomatic  leave  of  absence. 
Count  von  Buelow  returned  to  Germany,  and  Herr  von  Flotow 
continued  his  leave  of  absence,  but  Von  Buelow's  leave-taking 
with  Sonnino  and  Salandra  was  of  the  most  cordial  nature, 
with  many  expressions  of  hope  for  reunion  under  happier 
circumstances.  Von  Buelow  had  failed  in  his  immediate  ob- 
ject of  keeping  Italy  altogether  out  of  the  war,  but  at  least 
he  had  accomplished  the  very  considerable  success  of  pre- 
venting a  break  between  Italy  and  Germany.  The  present 
position  is  a  quite  anomalous  one,  and  it  seems  almost  im- 
possible that  it  should  continue.  Certainly  if  Italy  is  to 
participate  in  the  Balkan  fighting  she  will  find  herself  in 
conflict  with  German  troops  and  a  declaration  of  war  must- 
then  be  certain.  

The  Frankfurter  Zeiiung  is  to  be  congratulated  on  pre- 
serving from  oblivion  the  following  choice  example  of  ele- 
gant German  composition.  It  is  the  text  of  a  circular  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  German  lines  by  British  aeroplanes 
and  intended  to  persuade  the  German  soldiers  to  capitulate : 

EIN  OFFERX  ZU  DER  FLEISSIG  DEUTSCHER 

SOLDATEN 

From  der  Officier  Commandeering  der  Englische  Soldaten 

VOR  SIE. 

Ich  weiss  sie  sind  soldaten  das  sind  sehr  fleissig.  Wir 
kannen  mutig  soldaten  sehr  leiden  aber  sie  mussen  jetzt  wis- 
sendas  sorge  machen  unsere.  Sie  Sind  sehr  mutig,  mein 
kameraden,  aber  warum  wollen  sie  krieg  machen,  wenn  sie 
kann  der  friede  haben. 

One  would  suppose  that  the  effect  of  such  a  circular  must 
be  inflammatory'  rather  than  emollient — that  is  to  say,  if  its 
recipients  should  guess  that  it  purported  to  be  in  their  own 
language.  Sidney  Coryn. 

San   Francisco,  February  23,   1916. 


In  the  days  when  New  Mexico  was  a  hinterland 
an  Indian  showed  some  specimens  of  rock  he  had 
found  on  Baldy  Peak  to  white  men,  who  recognized 
them  as  copper  ore,  and  who,  guided  by  the  Indian, 
found  the  ledge  and  located  a  prospect.  The  men 
doing  development  work  on  this  copper  prospect  in 
1866  found  placer  gold  and  traced  it  to  its  parent 
ledge.  The  placers  yielded  $2,250,000  and  the  gold 
mine  about  SI, 150,000,  but  the  rich  ore  was  exhausted 
in  a  few  years,  and  for  over  forty  years  desultory 
prospecting  for  other  ore  bodies  was  carried  on  with- 
out notable  results.  In  recent  years  prospecting  based 
on  the  geologic  relations  of  the  old  ore  body  resulted 
in  tl  e  discovery  of  a  new  body  of  rich  ore,  which  has 
yielded  nearly  $250,000  in  ten  months  and  is  still  pro- 
line ng. 

■  ■■ 

<lia  is  now  said  to  be  producing  more  coal  than  all 
the  ^ther  British  dependencies. 


Aloysius  Murphy  went  a-courting  when  the  woods 
were  green.  There  were  grapes  in  the  air  and  birds 
in  the  river.  A  voice  and  a  song  went  everywhere, 
and  the  voice  said,  "Where  is  my  beloved?"  and  the 
song  replied,  "Thy  beloved  is  awaiting  thee,  and  she 
stretches  her  hands  abroad  and  laughs  for  thy  coming ; 
bind  then  the  feather  of  a  bird  to  thy  heel  and  a  red 
rose  upon  thy  hair,  and  go  quickly." 

So  he  took  his  hat  from  behind  the  door  and  his 
stick  from  beside  the  bed  and  went  out  into  the 
evening. 

He  had  been  engaged  to  Miss  Xora  MacMahon  for 
two  ecstatic  months,  and  held  the  opinion  that  the  earth 
and  the  heavens  were  aware  of  the  intensity  of  his 
passion,  and  applauded  the  unique  justice  of  his  choice. 
By  day  he  sat  humbly  in  a  solicitor's  office,  or  scur- 
ried through  the  thousand  offices  of  the  Four  Courts, 
but  with  night  came  freedom,  and  he  felt  himself  to 
be  of  the  kindred  of  the  gods  and  marched  in  pomp. 
By  what  subterranean  workings  had  he  become  familiar 
with  the  lady?  Suffice  it  that  the  impossible  is  pos- 
sible to  a  lover.  Everything  can  be  achieved  in  time. 
Xow  the  lady  towards  whom  the  raging  torrent  of 
his  affections  had  been  directed  was  the  daughter  of 
his  employer,  and  this,  while  it  notated  romance, 
pointed  also  to  tragedy.  Further,  while  this  fact  was 
well  within  his  knowledge,  it  was  far  from  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  lady.  He  would  have  enlightened  her  on 
the  point,  but  the  longer  he  delayed  the  revelation,  the 
more  difficult  did  it  become.  Perpetually  his  tongue 
ached  to  utter  the  truth.  When  he  might  be  squeezing 
her  hand  or  plunging  his  glance  into  the  depths  of  her 
eyes,  consciousness  would  touch  him  on  the  shoulder 
with  a  bony  hand  and  say,  "That  is  the  boss's  daughter 
you  are  hugging" — a  reminder  which  was  provocative 
sometimes  of  an  almost  unholy  delight,  when  to  sing 
and  dance  and  go  mad  was  but  natural ;  but  at  other 
times  it  brought  with  it  moods  of  woe.  abysses  of  black- 
ness. 

In  the  solitude  of  the  room  wherein  he  lodged  he 
sometimes  indulged  in  a  small  drama,  wherein,  as  the 
hero,  he  would  smile  a  slightly  sad  and  quizzical  smile, 
and  say  gently,  "Child,  you  are  Mr.  MacMahon's 
daughter,  I  am  but  his  clerk" — here  the  smile  became 
more  sadly  quizzical — "how  can  I  ask  you  to  forsake 
the  luxury  of  a  residence  in  Clontarf  for  the  uncon- 
genial, nay,  bleak  surroundings  of  a  South  Circular 
Road  habitation?"  And  she,  ah  me!  She  vowed  that 
a  hut  and  a  crust  and  the  love  of  her  heart.  .  .  .  ! 
Xo  matter ! 

So  nightly  Aloysius  Murphy  took  the  tram  to  Clon- 
tarf, and  there,  wide-coated  and  sombreroed  like  a  me- 
diaeval conspirator,  he  trod  delicately  beside  his  cloaked 
and  hooded  inamorata,  whispering  of  the  spice  of  the 
wind  and  the  great  stretches  of  the  sea. 

Now  a  lover  who  comes  with  the  shades  of  night, 
harbinger  of  the  moon,  and  hand  in  glove  with  the 
stars,  must  be  a  very  romantic  person  indeed,  and,  even 
if  he  is  not,  a  lady  whose  y-ears  are  tender  can  easily 
supply  the  necessary  gauze  to  tone  down  his  too-rigor- 
ous projections.  But  the  bird  that  flies  by  night  must 
adduce  for  our  curiosity  substantial  reason  why  his 
flight  has  deserted  the  whiteness  of  the  daytime;  else 
we  may  be  tempted  to  believe  that  his  advent  in  dark- 
ness is  thus  shrouded  for  even  duskier  purposes. — Miss 
MacMahon  had  begun  to  inquire  who  Mr.  Murphy  was, 
and  he  had,  accordingly,  begun  to  explain  who  he  was 
not.  This  explanation  had  wrapped  his  identity  in  the 
most  labyrinthine  mystery,  but  Miss  MacMahon  de- 
tected in  the  rapid,  incomprehensible  fluctuations  of 
his  story-  a  heart  torn  by  unmerited  misfortune,  and 
whose  agony  could  only  be  alleviated  by  laying  her 
own  dear  head  against  its  turmoil. 

Miss  MacMahon  confided  the  knowledge  of  all  her 
happiness  to  the  thrilled  ear  of  her  younger  sister,  who  I 
at  once  hugged  her,  and  bubbled  query,  conjecture,  and 
admonishment.  "...  Long  or  short?  .  .  .  Dark  or 
fair?"  "...  and  slender  .  .  .  with  eyes  .  .  . 
dove  .  .  .  lightning  .  .  .  hair  .  .  .  and  so  gentle 
.  .  .  and  then  I  said  .  .  .  and  then  he  said  .  .  .  !" 
"Oh,  sweet!"  sighed  the  younger  sister,  and  she 
stretched  her  arms  wide  and  crushed  the  absent  excel- 
lences of  Mr.  Murphy  to  her  youthful  breast. 

On  returning  next  day  from  church,  having  listened 
awe-stricken  to  a  sermon  on  filial  obedience,  the  little 
sister  bound  her  mother  to  secrecy,  told  the  story,  and 
said  she  wished  she  were  dead.  Subsequently  the 
father  of  Clann  MacMahon  was  informed,  and  he  said 
"Hum"  and  "Ha,"  and  rolled  a  fierce,  hard  eye,  and 
many  times  during  the  progress  of  the  narrative  he  in- 
terjected with  furious  energy  these  words,  "Don't  be  a 
fool,  Jane,"  and  Mrs.  MacMahon  responded  meekly, 
"Yes.  dear."  and  Mr.  MacMahon  then  said  "Hum"  and 
"Ha"  and  "Gr-r-r-up"  in  a  truly  terrible  and  ogreish 
manner;  and  in  her  distant  chamber  Miss  MacMahon 
heard  the  reverberation  of  that  sonorous  grunt,  and 
whispered  to  her  little  sister,  "Pa's  in  a  wax,"  and  the 
little  sister  pretended  to  be  asleep. 

The  spectacle  of  an  elderly  gentleman,  side-whis- 
kered, precise,  and  gray,  disguising  himself  with 
mufflers  and  a  squash  hat,  and  stalking  with  sombre 
fortitude  the  erratic  wanderings  of  a  pair  of  young 
featherheads,   is  one  which   mirth  may  be  pleased  to 


i  linger  upon.     Such  a  spectacle  was  now  to  be  observed 
in  the  semi-rural  outskirts  of  Clontarf.    Mr.  MacMahon 
tracked  his  daughter  with  considerable  stealth,  adopt- 
ing unconsciously  the  elongated  and  nervous  stride  of 
a  theatrical  villain.     He  saw  her  meet  a  young  man 
wearing  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  whose  clothing  was  mys- 
teriously theatrical,  and  whose  general  shape,  when  it 
could  be  glimpsed,  was  oddly  familiar. 
"I  have  seen  that  fellow  somewhere,"  said  he. 
The  lovers  met  and  kissed,  and  the  glaring  father 
spoke    rapidly   but   softly   to   himself   for   a    few   mo- 
ments.    He   w-as   not   accustomed   to   walking,   and  it 
appeared  as  if  these  two  intended  to  walk  forever,  but  | 
he  kept  them  in  sight,  and  when  the  time  came  for 
parting  he  was  close  at  hand. 

The  parting  was  prolonged,   and  renewed,   and  re-| 
hearsed  again  with  amendments  and  additions :  he  could 
not  have  believed  that  saying  good-by  to  a  person  could  I 
be  turned  into  so  complicated  and  symbolic  a  ceremony :  '. 
but  at  last  his  daughter,  with  many  a  backward  look 
and  wave  of  hand,  departed  in  one  direction,  and  the 
gentleman,   after   similar   signals,   moved   towards   the  \ 
tramway. 

"I  know  that  fellow,  whoever  he  is,"  said  Mr.  Mac-  I 
Mahon. 

Passing  a   lamp-post,   Mr.  Aloysius   Murphy  stayed 
for  a  moment  to  light  his  pipe,  and  Mr.  MacMahon 
stared,  he  ground  his  teeth,  he  foamed  at  the  mouth, 
and  his  already  prominent  eyes  bulged  still  further  and  ; 
rounded. 

"Well,  I'm !"  said  he. 

He  turned  and  walked  homewards  slowly,  murmuring 
often  to  himself  and  to  the  night,  "All  right!  wait, 
though !     Hum !    Ha !    Gr-r-r-up  !" 

That  night  he  repeatedly  entreated  his  wife  "not  to 
be  a  fool,  Jane,"  and  she  as  repeatedly  replied,  "Yes. 
dear."  Long  after  midnight  he  awoke  her  by  roaring 
violently  from  the  very  interior  depths  of  a  dream, 
"Cheek  of  the  fellow.    Pup!    Gr-r-r-up!" 

At  breakfast  on  the  following  morning  he  suggested 
to  his  wife  and  elder  daughter  that  thev  should  visit 
his  office  later  on  in  the  day. 

"You  have  never  seen  it,  Xora,"  said  he,  "and  you 
ought  to  have  a  look  at  the  den  where  your  poor  old 
daddy  spends  his  time  grinding  dress  material  for  his 
family  from  the  faces  of  the  poor.  I've  got  some 
funny  clerks,  too:  one  of  them  is  a  curiosity."  Here, 
growing  suddenly  furious,  he  gave  an  egg  a  clout. 
His  daughter  giggled. 

"Oh,  pa,"  said  she,  "you  are  not  breaking  that  egg, 
you  are  murdering  it" 

He  looked  at  her  gloomily. 

"It  wasn't  the  egg  I  was  hitting,"  said  he. 
"Gr-r-r-up,"  said  he  suddenly,  and  he  stabbed  a  piece  of 
butter,  squashed  it  to  death  on  a  slice  of  bread,  and 
tore  it  to  pieces  with  his  teeth. 

The  young  lady  looked  at  him  with  some  amaze- 
ment, she  said  nothing,  for  she  believed,  as  most  ladies 
do,  that  men  are  a  little  mad  sometimes,  and  are 
foolish  always. 

Her  father  intercepted  that  glance,  and  instantly 
snarled. 

"Can  you  cook,  young  woman?"  said  he. 
"Of  course,  father,"  replied  the  perplexed  maiden. 
He  laid  aside  his  spoon  and  gave  her  his  full  atten- 
tion. 

"Can  you  cook  potatoes?"  said  he.  "Can  you  mash 
'em,  eh  ?  Can  you  mash  'em  ?  What !  You  can. 
They  call  them  Murphies  in  this  country,  girl.  Can 
you  mash  Murphies,  eh?  I  can.  There's  a  Murphy  I 
know-,  and  although  it's  been  mashed  already,  by  the 
Lord  Harry,  I'll  mash  it  again.  Did  you  ever  know 
that  potatoes  had  eyes,  miss?  Did  you  ever  notice  it 
when  you  were  cooking  them?  Did  you  ever  look  into 
the  eyes  of  a  Murphy,  eh?  When  you  mashed  it,  what? 
Don't  answer  me,  girl." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about,  pa,"  said 
the  young  lady. 

"Don't  you,  now?"  grinned  the  furious  gentleman, 
and  his  bulging  eyes  looked  like  little  round  balls  of 
glass.  "Who  said  you  did,  miss?  Gr-r-r-up,"  said  he, 
and  the  poor  girl  jumped  as  though  she  had  been 
prodded  with  a  pin. 

Mr.  Aloysius  Murphy's  activities  began  at  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning  by  opening  the  office  letters  with  an 
ivory  instrument  and  handing  them  to  his  employer; 
then,  as  each  letter  was  read,  he  entered  its  receipt  and 
date  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose. 

When  Mr.  MacMahon  came  in  on  the  morning  fol- 
lowing the  occurrences  I  have  detailed  he  neglected, 
for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  to  respond  to  his 
clerk's  respectfully-cordial  salutation.  To  the  discreet 
"Good-morning,  sir,"  he  vouchsafed  no  reply.  Mr. 
Murphy  was  a  trifle  indignant  and  a  good  deal  per- 
turbed, for  to  an  unquiet  conscience  a  word  or  the 
lack  of  it  is  a  goad.  Once  or  twice,  looking  up  from 
his  book,  he  discovered  his  employer's  hard  eyes 
fixed  upon  him  with  a  regard  too  particular  to  be 
pleasant. 

An  employer  seldom  does  more  than  glance  at  his 
clerk,  just  the  sideward  glint  of  a  look  which  remarks 
his  presence  without  admitting  his  necessity,  and  in 
return  the  clerk  slants  a  hurried  eye  on  his  employer, 
notes  swiftly  if  his  aspect  be  sulky  or  benign,  and  stays 
his  vision  at  that.  But  now-  Mr.  Murphy,  with  sudden 
trepidation,  with  a  frightful  sinking  in  the  pit  of  his 
stomach,  became  aware  that  his  employer  was  looking 
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at  him  stealthily;  and,  little  by  little,  he  took  to  sneak- 
ing glances  at  his  employer.  After  a  few  moments 
neither  seemed  to  be  able  to  keep  his  eyes  from  straying 
— they  created  opportunities  in  connection  with  the  let- 
ters; the  one  looking  intent,  wide-eyed,  and  with  a 
cold,  frigid,  rigid,  hard  stare,  and  the  other  scurrying 
and  furtive,  in-and-away,  hit-and-miss-and-try-again, 
wink,  blink,  and  twitter. 

Mr.  MacMahon  spoke. 

"Murphy !" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Have  you  anything  in  court  today?" 

"Yes,  sir,  an  ex  parte  application,  Donald  and 
Clugs." 

"Let  O'Neill  attended  to  it.  I  shall  want  you  to 
draft  a  deed  for  some  ladies  who  will  call  here  at 
noon.     You  can  come  down  at  ten  minutes  after  12." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Murphy. 

He  grabbed  his  share  of  the  letters  and  got  to  the 
door  bathed  in  perspiration  and  forebodings.  He  closed 
the  door  softly  behind  him,  and  stood  for  a  few  sec- 
onds staring  at  the  handle.  "Blow  you !"  said  he 
viciously  to  nothing  in  particular,  and  he  went  slowly 
upstairs. 

"He  can't  know,"  said  he  on  the  first  landing.  On 
the  second  floor  he  thought,  "She  couldn't  have  told, 
for  she  didn't  know  herself."  He  reached  his  desk. 
"I  wish  I  had  a  half  of  whisky,"  said  the  young  man  to 
himself. 

Before,  however,  12  o'clock  arrived  he  had  jour- 
neyed on  the  hopeful  pinions  of  youth  from  the  dog- 
matic "could  not  be"  to  the  equally  immovable  "is  not," 
and  his  mind  resumed  its  interrupted  equilibrium. 

At  12  o'clock  Mrs.  and  Miss  MacMahon  arrived,  and 
were  at  once  shown  into  the  private  office.  At  ten 
minutes  past  Mr.  Murphy's  respectful  tap  was  heard. 
"Don't,  Eddie,"  said  Mrs.  MacMahon  in  a  queer,  flur- 
ried voice.  "Come  in,'  said  her  husband.  Nora  was 
examining  some  judicial  cartoons  pinned  over  the 
mantelpiece.  Mr.  Murphy  opened  the  door  a  few 
inches,  slid  through  the  aperture,  and  was  at  once 
caught  and  held  by  his  employer's  eye,  which,  like  a 
hand,  guided  him  to  the  table  with  his  note-book.  Un- 
der the  almost  physical  pressure  of  that  authoritative 
glare  he  did  not  dare  to  look  who  was  in  the  room, 
but  the  rim  of  his  eye  saw  the  movement  of  a  skirt 
like  the  far-away,  shadowy  centre  of  a  ghost's  robe. 
He  fixed  his  attention  on  his  note-book. 

Mr.  MacMahon  began  to  dictate  a  deed  of  convey- 
ance from  a  precedent  deed  in  his  hand.  After  dic- 
tating for  some  few  minutes — 

"Murphy,"  said  he,  and  at  the  word  the  young  lady 
studying  the  cartoons  stiffened,  "I've  rather  lost  the 
thread  of  that  clause;  please  read  what  you  have 
down." 

Murphy  began  to  read,  and  at  the  first  word  the  girl 
made  a  tiny,  shrill,  mouse's  noise,  and  then  stood  stock- 
still,  tightened  up  and  frightened,  with  her  two  wild 
eyes  trying  to  peep  around  her  ears. 

Mr.  Murphy  heard  the  noise  and  faltered — he  knew 
instinctively.  Something  told  him  with  the  bellowing 
assurance  of  a  cannon  who  was  there.  He  must  look. 
He  forced  his  slack  face  past  the  granite  image  that 
was  his  employer,  saw  a  serge-clad  figure  that  he  knew, 
one  ear  and  the  curve  of  a  cheek.  Then  a  cascade 
broke  inside  his  head.  It  buzzed  and  chattered  and 
crashed,  with  now  and  again  the  blank  brutality  of 
thunder  bashing  through  the  noise.  The  serge-clad 
figure  swelled  suddenly  to  a  tremendous  magnitude,  and 
then  it  receded  just  as  swiftly,  and  the  vast  earth  spun 
minutely  on  a  pin's  point  ten  million  miles  away,  and 
she  was  behind  it,  her  eyes  piercing  with  scorn.  .  .  . 
Through  the  furious  winds  that  whirled  about  his  brain 
he  heard  a  whisper,  thin  and  cold,  and  insistent  as  a 
razor's  edge,  "Go  on,  Murphy;  go  on,  Murphy."  He 
strove  to  fix  his  attention  on  his  shorthand  notes — to 
fight  it  down,  to  stand  the  shock  like  a  man,  and  then 
crawl  into  a  hole  somewhere  and  die;  but  his  mind 
would  not  grip,  nor  his  eyes  focus.  The  only  words 
which  his  empty  brain  could  pump  up  were  these,  ir- 
relevant and  idiotic,  "  'A  frog  he  would  a-wooing  go, 
heigho,'  said  Rowley";  and  they  must  not  be  said. 
"It  is  a  bit  difficult,  perhaps,"  said  the  whispering  voice 
that  crept  through  the  tumult  of  winds  and  waters  in 
his  head.  "Never  mind,  take  down  the  rest  of  it,"  and 
the  far-away  whisper  began  to  say  things  all  about 
nothing,  making  queer  little  noises  and  pauses,  running 
for  a  moment  into  a  ripple  of  sound,  and  eddying  and 
dying  away  and  coming  back  again — buz-z-z !  His 
note-book  lying  on  the  table  was  as  small  as  a  postage 
stamp,  while  the  pencil  in  his  hand  was  as  big  as  an 
elephant's  leg.  How  can  a  man  write  on  a  micro- 
scopic blur  with  the  stump  of  a  fir  tree?  He  poked 
and  prodded,  and  Mr.  MacMahon  watched  for  a  few 
moments  his  clerk  poking  his  note-book  with  the  wrong 
end  of  a  pencil.  He  silently  pulled  his  daughter  for- 
ward and  made  her  look.     After  a  little — 

"That  will  do,  Murphy,"  said  he,  and  Mr.  Murphy, 
before  he  got  out,  made  two  severe  attempts  to  walk 
through  a  wall. 

For  half  an  hour  he  sat  at  his  desk  in  a  trance,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  an  ink-bottle.  At  last,  nodding  his 
head  slowly — 

"I'll  bet  you  a  shilling,"  said  he  to  the  ink-bottle, 
"that  I  get  the  sack  tonight." 

And  the  ink-bottle  lost  the  wager. — From  "Here  Are 
Ladies,"  by  James  Stephens. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  president  emeritus  of  Harvard 
University,  has  been  presented  with  a  medal  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  for  distinction 
in  literature,  music,  and  art.  The  medal,  designed  by 
James  Earl  Frazer,  the  sculptor,  was  the  first  cast  from 
gold  to  be  awarded  by  the  academy  for  special  distinc- 
tion in  literature,  art,  or  music. 

General  Valeriano  Weyler,  who  has  been  appointed 
president  of  the  central  general  staff  of  the  Spanish 
army,  recently  created  by  royal  decree,  was  governor 
of  Cuba  just  before  the  Spanish-American  war.  After 
his  return  to  Spain  his  reputation  as  an  iron-handed 
soldier  brought  him  appointments  to  positions  where 
energy  and  even  stern  measures  seemed  to  be  required. 

Nina  Grieg,  widow  of  the  Norwegian  composer,  Ed- 
ward Grieg,  recently  celebrated  her  seventieth  birthday 
in  Copenhagen,  where  she  has  her  winter  home.  She 
always  spends  the  summer  at  the  old  Grieg  home  at 
Troldhaugen,  near  Bergen,  Norway.  In  her  earlier 
years  Mme.  Grieg  attained  distinction  as  a  lieder- 
singer  and  ranked  as  the  finest  interpreter  of  her  hus- 
band's songs. 

J.  Walter  Coon,  who  has  resigned  as  assistant  to  the 
general  manager  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  to 
become  associated  with  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  line 
and  the  Delaware  Coal  Company,  has  seen  thirty  years 
of  continuous  service  with  the  company  which  he  has 
left.  He  entered  its  employ  as  a  messenger  boy,  and 
rose  through  many  successive  steps  by  merit  and  un- 
tiring effort. 

Roderick  Jones,  who  has  succeeded  the  late  Baron 
de  Reuter  as  general  manager  of  the  famous  news 
agency,  is  a  young  man  who  has  already  distinguished 
himself.  He  began  his  career  with  the  Reuter  London 
office,  and  was  later  appointed  general  manager  of  the 
South  African  branch,  where  he  acquitted  himself  with 
credit.  In  South  Africa  he  was  at  the  head  of  some 
250  correspondents,  but  found  time  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  public  affairs. 

J.  Alden  Weir,  who  has  been  awarded  the  gold  medal 
of  honor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
is  president  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design.  The 
medal  is  an  honor  that  is  prized  by  artists  and  is  given 
to  painters  and  sculptors  in  recognition  of  extraordi- 
nary attainment,  or  who  have  given  exceptional  service 
to  the  academy.  It  was  established  in  1893,  and  among 
those  who  hold  it  are  James  A.  McNeil  Whistler,  Ed- 
win A.  Abbey,  Mary  Cassatt,  Edward  W.  Redfield, 
Thomas  P.  Anchitz,  John  S.  Sargent,  and  Cecilia 
Beaux. 

Professor  Thomas  Hunt  Morgan,  the  most  eminent 
American  figure  in  the  field  of  experimental  zoology, 
will  address  the  students  at  the  University  of  California 
this  spring  for  the  Hitchcock  lectures.  Beginning  his 
scientific  career  with  a  study  of  evolution,  through  a 
series  of  experimental  investigations  to  test  the  theo- 
ries and  the  conclusions  of  Darwin,  Professor  Morgan 
in  recent  years,  as  professor  of  experimental  zoology 
at  Columbia  University,  has  been  winning  unusual  re- 
sults by  his  experimental  studies  in  regeneration,  the 
process  by  which  the  lower  animals  reconstitute  lost 
portions  of  their  structures. 

Dr.  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  head  of  the  division  of 
public  affairs  at  New  York  University,  has  left  for 
the  Far  East.  He  will  spend  some  time  in  the  Philip- 
pines, studying  conditions  in  the  islands,  and  will  visit 
China  and  Japan.  In  all  these  countries  he  will  deliver 
lectures.  Dr.  Jenks  is  an  authority  on  Far  Eastern 
questions.  He  is  a  native  of  Michigan,  in  which  state 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1881,  but  prior  to  that 
time  he  had  taught  Greek,  Latin,  and  German  at  Mt. 
Morris  College.  He  has  performed  expert  services  for 
the  Federal  government  and  has  written  many  volumes 
and  papers  on  economical  and  political  questions. 

Essad  Pasha,  the  Albanian  chief  whose  friendly  atti- 
tude toward  the  Serbian  army  in  its  retreat  through 
the  Albanian  mountains  was  of  great  assistance  to  it, 
is  a  native  of  Croia,  and  was  educated  at  the  Turkish 
military  school  of  Constantinople  and  proved  himself 
extremely  turbulent  and  undisciplined,  though  with  dis- 
tinct capabilities.  In  the  service  he  showed  himself  to 
have  remained  an  Albanian  at  heart.  He  treated  with 
contempt  both  Turks  and  Arabs.  Owing  to  his  im- 
petuous character  he  was  removed  from  Constantinople 
by  the  military  authorities.  Finally  he  was  restored  to 
his  position  in  the  army,  and  after  many  stirring  events 
he  became  governor  of  Scutari. 

Sir  William  Robert  Robertson,  who  has  been  men- 
tioned in  dispatches  as  a  possible  successor  to  Lord 
Kitchener  in  charge  of  the  operations  of  all  the  British 
forces  in  the  field,  is  a  Scot,  and  has  attained  his  pres- 
ent high  position  of  director  of  military  training  at 
the  war  office  through  ability  combined  with  untiring 
labors.  He  entered  the  army  as  a  private,  became  a 
lieutenant  in  1888,  and  three  years  later  took  part  in 
the  Black  Mountain  expedition.  During  the  Chitral 
trouble  he  was  severely  wounded.  He  served  with  such 
distinction  in  the  Boer  war  that  he  was  mentioned  in 
dispatches,  received  a  medal,  and  was  promoted.  Since 
then  his  rise  has  been  steady.  He  is  known  through- 
out the  army  as  a  merciless  worker  and  an  enemy  of 
red  tape. 


BEHIND  THE  SCREEN. 


Merely  a  Hospital  Incident  of  the  Great  War. 


Tash-Kishla  Hospital  is  not  a  pretty  place  at  best; 
and  Ward  22  was  the  dreariest  and  dustiest  of  all. 
The  long  dormitory  was  nearly  empty,  and  the  waving 
shadows  of  trees  outside  floated  quietly  to  and  fro 
on  the  grimy  walls  and  the  floor,  still  damp  from  its 
morning  cleaning.  For  it  was  very  bright  outside,  and 
most  of  the  men  were  in  the  courtyard  or  visiting 
friends  in  the  sunnier  wards. 

On  one  dirty  bed  a  small  group  was  engrossed  in  a 
quiet  game  of  "scambile,"  forbidden  to  soldiers  like  all 
card  games,  but  winked  at  in  the  hospital.  Players 
and  onlookers  were  silent  and  intent,  for  the  Turk 
takes  life  and  its  scant  pleasures  seriously.  On  an- 
other bed  a  young  man  whose  lined  face  showed  the 
recent  agonies  of  tetanus  lay  dreamily  gazing  at  a  red 
rose  and  singing  to  himself  the  refrain  of  an  Anatolian 
love  song.  Bed  No.  27,  too,  was  occupied  by  some- 
thing that  stirred  uneasily  and  groaned. 

A  nurse  came  in  with  a  large  screen;  the  men 
glanced  up  from  the  game  a  moment.  They  under- 
stood. Then  a  player  snapped  down  his  card  and  the 
game  resumed. 

No.  27  did  not  understand  why  the  screen  was  put 
around  his  bed,  for  the  hospital  and  its  ways  were 
strange  to  him.  Perhaps  he  did  not  see  it,  his  eyes 
stared  upward  so  fixedly. 

"Allah!  Allah!"  he  murmured  softly  again  and 
again. 

"He  will  die  in  a  few  minutes,"  whispered  the  nurse. 
"Hassan,  a  little  water." 

The  one-eyed  orderly  limped  on  his  errand,  while 
she  fanned  the  flies  away.  When  the  water  came  she 
dipped  a  towel  and  wiped  the  sweat  drops  from  the 
gray  forehead. 

"Is  there  anything  we  can  do?"  I  asked. 

"No.  He  wants  nothing.  In  a  few  moments  he  will 
die." 

Then  a  paroxysm  of  pain  seized  upon  him  and  shook 
the  worsted  frame.  His  mumbled  words  were  almost 
inaudible,  but  one  word,  was  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  "rahat."  He  was  praying  for  peace,  for  rest. 
And  so  he  lay  a  long  time. 

From  the  courtyard  came  a  song.  The  soldiers  were 
singing.  It  was  the  Silistria  March,  the  song  of 
Young  Turkey,  the  song  that  Hamid  the  Red  forbade 
on  pain  of  death  lest  its  martial  strains  should  remind 
his  subjects  that  they  were  free  Osmanli,  a  swinging 
song  of  hope  and  idealism  and  devotion  to  the  Otto- 
man Empire  of  their  hope.  As  we  listened  to  the 
alien  verse  our  own  pulses  beat  stronger.  But  Ibrahim 
did  not  hear  the  refrain,  "Feda  olsun  janumiz." 

"Feda  olsun  janumiz,"  translated  the  nurse,  "For  our 
fatherland  our  souls  shall  be  a  sacrifice!" 

"Ibrahim,  where  is  your  home?" 

"Yeni-Shehir." 

"Are  you  married?" 

"Yes." 

"And  children?" 

"Two,  effendim,  boys.  One  twelve  and  the  other 
eight."    There  was  a  ring  of  a  pride  in  the  faint  voice. 

"Ibrahim  baba,  haven't  you  any  other  children?" 

"Yes,  effendim,  but  the  others  are  girls." 

"Can  we  do  anything  for  you?" 

"Nothing." 

"Would  you  see  a  hodja?" 

"Yes." 

So  the  priest  came — a  little  pursy  man,  in  a  white 
turban  and  a  pink  robe,  and  a  helpless  expression.  At 
last  he  spoke. 

"Ibrahim." 

"Effendim?" 

"Have  you  any  money?" 

"About  fourteen  piasters." 

"Give  it  to  me.    I  will  take  care  of  it  for  you." 

The  dying  man  raised  his  eyebrows,  the  Eastern 
gesture  of  scornful  refusal,  and  turned  his  head.  The 
priest  walked  away  muttering. 

For  a  long  time  Ibrahim  lay  very  still.  At  last  he 
drew  his  hands  from  under  the  blanket  and  stared  at 
them,  closely,  dully,  for  a  long  time.  Then  he  dropped 
them  lifelessly  and  a  strange  light  came  into  the 
sunken  eyes. 

"Ulujem,  ulujem,"  he  repeated  a  score  of  times.  "I 
shall  die,  I  shall  die,  I  shall  die." 

"Don't  be  afraid,"  said  the  nurse,  "it  will  be  all 
right  soon." 

He  looked  at  her  reproachfully  and  answered  one 
strong  word,  "Korkmeorum"  (I'm  not  afraid). 

Presently  he  grew  uneasy.  No  position  could  bring 
relief.  Then  came  delirium ;  and  through  it  all  he 
prayed  for  peace.    Once  he  spoke  a  woman's  name. 

"He  calls  to  his  mother,"  whispered  the  nurse. 

Beyond  the  screen  the  card  players  had  become 
noisy;  the  one-eyed  orderly  tiptoed  out  and  every- 
thing was  still  again.  Ibrahim  was  very  quiet  now ; 
he  seemed  to  sleep.  Slower  and  slower  and  slower 
came  the  gasping  breaths.  Then  suddenly  the  eye.' 
opened  brightly  and     . 

We  pulled  the  sheet  over  his   face  and  went  away. 
The  boy  with  the  rose  was  still  looking  at  it  and  hum- 
ming dreamily.     The  players  were  dealing  for  another 
game.    On  the  grimy  walls  the  shadows  floati 
fro;  the  motes  danced  in  the  afternoon   i 
courtyard  they  were  singing  again. — iV< 
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A  SMOKER'S  COMPANION. 


A  Humorous  Page  in  the  Life  of  the  Soldier. 


Except  for  the  address.  "No.  1  Park  Lane."  marked 
with  a  muddy  forefinger  on  the  hanging  waterproof 
sheet  which  served  as  a  door,  there  was  nothing  pre- 
tentious about  the  erection — it  could  not  be  called  a 
building — which  was  for  the  time  being  the  residence 
of  three  drivers  of  the  Royal  Field  Artillery.  But  the 
shelter,  ingeniously  constructed  of  hop-poles  and  straw 
thatch,  was  more  or  less  rain-proof,  and  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  so  close  to  the  horse  lines  that  half  a 
dozen  strides  brought  the  drivers  alongside  their  "long- 
nosed  chums."  It  was  early  evening;  but  the  horses 
having  been  watered  and  fed.  the  labors  of  their  day 
were  over,  and  the  Wheel  and  Lead  Drivers  were 
luxuriating  in  bootless  feet  while  they  entertained  the 
Gunner  who  had  called  in  from  his  own  billet  in  the 
farm's  barn. 

The  Gunner  was  holding  forth  on  tobacco  gifts. 

"It's  like  this,  see,"  he  said.  "An'  I  knows  it's  so 
'cos  I  read  it  myself  in  the  paper.  First  you  cuts  a 
coo-pon  out  o'  the  paper  wi'  your  name  an"  address  on 
it.   ..." 

"But.  ere.  'old  on."  put  in  the  Wheel  Driver.  "  'Ow 
does  my  name  get  on  it?  ' 

"You  write  it  there,  fat'ead.  Didjer  think  it  growed 
there?  You  writes  your  name  same  as  the  paper  tells. 
see:  an'  you  cuts  out  the  coo-pon  an'  you  sends  six- 
pence for  one  packet  o"  "baccy.   ..." 

"Wot  sorter  yarn  you  givin'  us  now?"  said  the 
Wheel  Driver.  "I  didn't  send  no  sixpence,  or  cut  out  a 
cow-pen.  I  gets  this  'baccy  for  nothin".  The  Quarter 
tole  me  so. " 

"Course  you  gets  it,"  said  the  Gunner  impatiently. 
"But  somebody  must  'a'  paid  the  sixpence.   ..." 

"You  said  I  paid  it — an'  I  never  did."  retorted  the 
Wheel  Driver. 

"  E  means."  explained  the  Lead  Driver,  "if  you  was 
sendin'  a  packet  of  'baccy  you'd  send  sixpence." 

"Where's  the  sense  in  that?"  said  the  Wheel  Driver. 
"Why  should  I  sen'  sixpence  when  I  can  get  this  'baccy 
for  nothin'?  I  got  this  for  nothin'.  It's  not  a  issue 
neither.    It's  a  gif.    Quartermaster  tole  me  so." 

"We  know  that."  said  the  Gunner;  "but  if  you 
wanted  to  you  could  send  sixpence.   .    .    .  " 

"I  could  not."  said  the  Wheel  Driver  emphatically. 
"I  'aven't  seed  a  sixpence  since  we  lef  'ome.  They 
even  pays  us  in  bloomin'  French  bank  notes.  An'  how 
I'm  goin'  to  tell,  after  this  war's  over,  whether  my 
pay's  in  credit " 

"Oh,  shut  it !"  interrupted  the  Lead  Driver.  "Let's 
'ear  'ow  this  gift  thing's  worked.     Go  on.  chum."  .    .   . 

"Y\  ell,"  said  the  Gunner,  picking  his  words  carefully. 
"If  a  man's  wife  or  gel  or  sister  or  friend  wants  to 
send  'im  some  smokes  they  cuts  this  coo-pon,  same's 
I  ve  said,  an'  sends  it  up  to  the  paper,  wi'  sixpence  an' 
the  reg'mental  number  an'  name  of  the  man  the  gift's 
to  go  to.  An'  the  paper  buys  the  'baccy,  gettin'  it 
cheap  becos  o"  buyin'  tons  an'  tons,  an'  sends  a  packet 
out  wi'  the  chap's  number  an'  name  an'  reg'ment  wrote 
on  it.     So  'e  gets  it.     An"  that's  all." 

The  Wheel  Driver  could  contain  himself  no  longer. 
"An"  how  d'you  reckon  I  got  this  packet,  an'  no  name 
or  number  on  it — 'cept  a  pos'card  wi"  a  name  an"  ad- 
dress wrote  on  as  I  never  'eard  before?"  ■ 

"Becos  some  good-'earted  bloke  in  Blighty  that 
doesn't  'ave  no  pal  particular  out  'ere  asks  the  paper 
to  send  is  packet  o"  baccy  to  the  O.C.  to  pass  on  to 
some  pore  'ard-up  orphin  Tommy  that  aint  got  no 
'baccy  nor  no  fren's  to  send  'im  like,  an'  "e  issues  it  to 
you."' 

"It  aint  a  issue,"'  persisted  the  Wheel  Driver.  "It's 
a  gif.    The  Quarter  sed  so  'isself." 

Splashing  and  squelching  footsteps  were  heard  out- 
side, the  door  curtain  swung  aside,  and  the  Centre 
Driver  ducked  in,  took  oft"  a  soaking  cap.  and  jerked 
a  glistening  spray  off  it  into  the  darkness. 

"Another  fair  soor  of  a  night."  he  remarked  cheer- 
fully, slipping  out  of  his  mackintosh  and  hanging  the 
streaming  garment  in  the  door.  "Bust  me  if  I  know 
where  all  the  rain  conies  from." 

"Any  luck?"  asked  the  Lead  Driver,  leaning  over 
to  rearrange  the  strip  of  cloth  which,  stuck  in  a  jam- 
tin  of  fat.  provided  what — with  some  imagination — 
might  be  caHed  a  light. 

"Five  packets— twenty-five  fags."  said  the  Centre 
Driver.  "There  was  two  or  three  wantin'  to  swap  the 
baccy  in  their  packets  for  the  fags  in  the  other  chaps'. 
so  I  done  pretty  well  to  get  five  packets  for  mine." 

"  Twould  a'  paid  you  better  to  ave  kep'  your  baccv 
and  made  fags  out  o"  it  wi'  cig'rette  papers."  said  the 
Wheel  Driver. 

"Mebbe,"  agreed  the  Centre  Driver.  "An'  p'raps 
you'll  tell  me — not  being  a  Maskelyne  an'  Cook  con- 
jurer meself — 'ow  I'm  to  produce  the  fag-papers." 

The  Gunner  chuckled  softly. 

"You  should  'a'  done  like  old  Pint-o'-Bass  did.  time 

he  was  on  the  Aisne."  he  said.     "Bass  is  one  of  them 

fag-fiends    that    can't    live    without    a    cigarette,    and 

wot-.dn't    die    happy    if    he    wasn't    smokin'    one.     'E 

hes  more  smoke  than    e  docs  air.  an'  'e  ought  to 

a  permanent  chimney-sweep  detailed  to  clear  the 

•m  of  'is  lungs  an'  breathin'  toobs.     But  if  I'im- 

o'-_ass   does    smoke   more'n    is   good    for   "im   or    any 

respectable  factory  chimney,  I'll  admit  the  smoke 


'asn't  sooted  up  'is  intelleck  none,  an"  'e  can  wriggle  'is 
way  out  of  a  hole  where  a  double-jointed  snake  'ud 
stick.  An'  durin'  the  retreat,  when,  as  you  knows, 
cigarettes  in  the  Expeditionary  Force  was  scarcer'n 
snowballs  in  "ell.  ole  Pint-o'-Bass  managed  to  carry  on. 
an'  wasn't  never  seen  without  'is  fag,  excep"  at  meal- 
times, an'  sleep-times,  an"  they  bein'  so  infrequent  an' 
sketchy-like,  them  days,  wasn't  'ardly  worth  countin'. 
'Twas  like  this.  see.  that  'e  managed  it.  You'll  remem- 
ber that,  when  we  mobilized,  some  Lost  Dogs  "Orne  or 
Society  for  Preventin'  Christian  Knowledge,  or  some- 
thing, rushes  up  a  issue  o'  pocket  Testaments  an'  dishes 
out  one  to  everybody  in  the  batter)-.  Bound  in  a  khaki 
cover  thev  was.  an",  comin"  in  remarkable  "andy  as  a 
nice  sentimental  sort  o'  keepsake,  most  of  'em  stayed 
be'ind  wi*  sweet"earts  an'  wives.  Them  as  didn't  must 
'ave  gone  into  'Base  Kit,'  cos  any'ow  there  wasn't  one 
to  be  raked  out  o'  the  batten-  later  on  excep'  the  one 
that  Pint-o'-Bass  was  carryin".  Bein"  pocket  Testa- 
ments, they  was  made  o'  the  thinnest  kind  o'  paper  an' 
Bass  tole  me  the  size  worked  out  exactly  right  at  two 
fags  to  the  page.  'E  started  on  the  Creation  just  about 
the  time  o'  Mons.  an'  by  the  time  we'd  got  back  to  the 
Aisne  "e  was  near  through  Genesis.  All  the  time  we 
was  workin"  up  thro'  France  again  Bass's  smokes  were 
workin'  down  through  Exodus,  an'  'e  begun  to  worry 
about  whether  the  Testament  would  carry  'im  through 
the  campaign.  The  other  tellers  that  'ad  their  tongues 
'anging  out  for  a  fag  uster  go'n  borrow  a  leaf  off  o' 
Bass  whenever  thev  could  raise  a  bit  o'  "baccy,  but  at 
last  Bass  shut  down  on  these  loans.  'Where's  your  own 
Testament?"  he'd  say.  'You  was  served  out  one  same 
as  me.  wasn't  you?  Lot  o'  irreligious  wasters!  Get  a 
Bible  give  you  an'  can't  take  the  trouble  to  carry  it. 
You'd  ha'  sold  them  Testaments  at  a  sixpence  a  sack 
in  Woolwich  if  there'd  been  buyers  at  that  price — 
which  there  weren't.  An'  now  you  comes  beggin'  a 
page  o"  mine.  I  aint  goin*  to  give  no  more.  En- 
couragin'  thriftlessness,  as  the  adjutant  'ud  call  it;  an', 
besides,  'ow  do  I  know  "ow  long  this  war's  goin'  to  last 
or  when  I'll  see  a  fag  or  a  fag-paper  asain?  I'll  be 
smoking  Deuteronomy  an'  Kings  long  afore  we're  over 
the  Rhine,  an'  mebbe,'  he  sez,  turnin'  over  the  pages 
with  'is  thumb  an'  tearin'  out  the  Children  of  Israel 
carefully  by  the  roots,  "mebbe  I'll  be  reduced  to  smokin' 
the  inscription.  "To  Our  Dear  Soldier  Friend."  on  the 
fly-leaf  afore  I  gets  a  chance  to  loot  some  'baccy  shop 
in  Berlin.  No/  'e  sez.  'No.  You  go'n  smoke  a  cor- 
ner o"  the  Petit  Journal,  an'  good  enough  for  vou,  un- 
provident  sacriligeous  blighters,  you — givin'  away  your 
own  good  Testaments.' 

"Young  Soapy,  o"  the  Centre  Section,  "im  that  was 
struck  off  the  strength  at  Wipers  later  through  stoppin' 
a  Coal-Box,  tried  to  come  the  artful,  an'  'ad  the  front 
to  'alt  the  division  padre  one  day  an'  ask  'im  if  "e'd 
any  spares  o*  pocket  Testaments  in  store,  makin'  out 
i  'e'd  lost  'is  through  lendin"  it  to  is  Xumber  One,  who 
had  gone  "ilissin".'  Soapy  made  out  'e  couldn't  sleep 
in  'is  bed  at  night — which  wasn't  savin"  much,  seein" 
we  mostly  slep'  in  our  seats  or  saddles  them  nights — 
becos  'e  hadn't  read  a  chapter  o'  the  Testament  first. 
An"  the  old  sky-pilot  was  a  little  bit  surprised — he'd  'a' 
bin  more  surprised  if  'e  knew  Soapy  as  well  as  I  did — 
an'  a  heap  pleased,  and  most  of  all  bowed  down  wi' 
grief  becos  'e  'adn't  no  Testament  that  was  super- 
numary  to  War  Establishment,  and  so  couldn't  issue 
one  to  Soapy.  But  two  days  later  'e  comes  'unting  for 
Soapv.  as  pleased  as  a  dog  wi'  two  tails,  an'  smilin'  as 
glad  as  if  'e'd  just  converted  the  Kaiser;  an'  "e  lugs 
out  a  big  Bible  "e'd  bought  in  a  village  we'd  just  passed 
through,  an'  writes  Soapy  s  name  on  the  fly-leaf  an' 
presents  it  to  im,  and  tells  im  ell  come  an'  'ave  a 
chat  any  time  'e's  near  the  battery.  The  Bible  was 
none  o'  your  fiddlin'  pocket  things,  but  a  good  substan- 
tial one.  wi"  pitchers  o*  "Moses  in  the  Bulrushes  an" 
Abraham  scarifyin'  is  son.  an'  such  like.  An'  the 
leaves  was  that  thick  that  Soapy  might  as  well  'ave 
smoked  brown  paper  or  the  Petit  Journal.  But  that 
wasn't  the  worst  of  it.  Soapy  chucked  it  over  the  first 
'edge  soon  as  the  padre  'ad  gone,  but  next  day  the 
padre  rolls  up  and  tells  Soapy  a  sapper  'ad  picked  it 
up  and  brought  it  to  "im — 'im  'avin'  signed  'is  name  an' 

rank    after    "Presented   by '    on    the    fly-leaf.     An' 

e  warns  Soapy  to  be  more  careful,  and  'elps  'im 
stow  it  in  'is  'aversack.  where  it  took  up  most  the  room 
an"  weighed  a  ton.  an'  left  Soapy  to  distribute  is  bully 
beef  an"  biscuits  an'  cheese  an'  spare  socks  an'  cetera 
in  all  the  pockets  'e  'ad.  An'  even  then  poor  Soapy 
wasn't  finished,  for  everv  time  the  padre  got  a  chance 
"e'd  'op  round  an'  'ave  a  chat,  as  'e  called  it.  wi"  Soapy, 
the  chat  being  a  cross-examination  worsen  a  court- 
martial  on  what  chapter  Soapy  'ad  been  readin'.  an' 
full  explanations  of  same.  Soapy  was  drove  at  last 
to  readin'  a  chapter,  so  'e  could  make  out  'e  savvied 
something  of  it." 

The  Gunner  tapped  out  his  pipe  on  the  heel  of  his 
hand  and  began  to  refill  it. 

"If  you'll  believe  me."  he  said,  "that  padre  got  poor 
Soapy  pinned  down  so  he  was  readin'  near  a  chapter  a 
day — which  shows  the  orrible  results  that  can  come 
o'  a  little  bit  of  simple  deception." 

"An*  how  is  Pint-o'-Bass  goin'  on  wi'  his  Testa- 
ment ?"  asked  the  Lead  Driver. 

"  'E  don't  need  to  smoke  it.  now  we're  in  these  fixed 
positions  an'  getting  liberal  supplies  from  these  people 
that  sends  up  to  the  papers'  Tobacco  Funds.  But  e's 
savin'  up  the  rest  of  it.  Reckons  that  when  we  get  the 
Germans  on  the  run  again  the  movin'  will  be  at  the  trot 


canter  an'  gallop,  same's  before ;  an"  the  cigarette  sup- 
plies won't  be  able  to  keep  up  the  pace.  An'  besides, 
!  "e  sez,  'e  reckons  it's  only  a  fair  thing  to  smoke  a 
cig'rette  made  wi'  the  larst  chapter  down  the  Unter 
den  Linden  the  day  peace  is  declared." — From  "Be- 
tween  the  Lines,"  by  Boyd  Cable.  Published  by  E.  P.  . 
Dutton  &  Co. 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


Faith. 


O  world,  thou  choosest  not  the  better  part ! 

It  is  not  wisdom  to  he  only  wise, 

And  on  the  inward  vision  close  the  eyes. 
But  it  is  wisdom  to  believe  the  heart. 
Columbus  found  a  world,  and  had  no  chart. 

Save  one  that  faith  deciphered  in  the  sides ; 

To  trust  the  soul's  invincible  surmise 
Was  all  his  science  and  his  only  art. 
Our  knowledge  is  a  torch  of  smoky  pine 

That  lights  the  pathway  but  one  step  ahead 

Across  a  void  of  mystery  and  dread. 
Bid.  then,  the  tender  light  of  faith  to  shine 

By  which  alone  the  mortal  heart  is  led 
Unto  the  thinking  of  the  thought  divine. 

— George  Santayana. 


The  Gray  Brother. 
The    Pope   he   was   saying  the   high,   high   mass. 

All  on  Saint  Peter's  day; 
With    the   power  to   him   given   by   the   saints   in   heaven 

To  wash  men's  sins  away. 

The  Pope  he  was  saying  the  blessed  mass, 

And  the  people  kneeled  around, 
And  from  each  man's  soul  his  sins  did  pass 

As  he  kissed  the  holy  ground. 

At   the  holiest  word  he   quivered   for  fear, 

And  faltered  on  the  sound, — 
And  when  he  would  the  chalice  rear 

He  dropped  it  to  the  ground. 

"The  breath  of  one  evil  deed 

Pollutes  our  sacred  day ; 
He  has  no  portion  in  our  creed, 

Xo  part  in  what  I  say. 

"Up,   up,   unhappy  :   haste !   arise ! 

My  adjuration  fear ! 
I   charge  thee ,  not  to  stop  my  voice, 

Xor  longer  tarry  here !" 

Among  them  all  a  pilgrim  kneeled, 

In  gown  of   sackcloth  gray ; 
For,   journeying   from   his   native   field. 

He  first  saw  Rome  that  day. 

For  forty  days  and  nights  so  drear 

I   ween  he  had  not  spoke, 
And  save  with  bread  and  water  clear 

His  fast  he  ne'er  had  broke. 

Amid  the  penitential  flock 

Seemed  none  more  bent  to  pray ; 
But  when  the  holy  father  spoke, 

He  rose  and  went  his  way. 

Again  unto  his  native  land 

His  weary'  course  he  drew, 
To   Lothian's   fair  and  fertile  strand 

And    Pentland's    mountains   blue. 

His  unblest  feet  his  native  seat 

Mid   Esk's  fair  woods  regain ; 
Though  woods  more  fair,  no  stream  more  sweet. 

Rolls  to  the  eastern  main ! 

And   lords  to   meet  the   pilgrim   came. 

And  vassals  bent  the  knee. 
For   all   'mid   Scotland's   chiefs   of   fame 

Was  none  more  famed  than  he. 

Yet  never  a  path,  from  day  to  day, 

The  pilgrim's   footsteps  range, 
Save  but  the  solitary  way 

To   Burndale's   ruined   grange. 

The  heavy  knell,  the  choir's  faint  swell, 

Came  slowly  down  the  wind. 
And  on  the  pilgrim's  ear  they  fell 

As  his  wonted  path  he'd  find. 

Deep  sunk  in  thought,  I  w-een,  he  was ; 

Xor  ever  raised  his  eye, 
Until  he  came  to  that  dreary  place 

Which  did  all  in  ruins  lie. 

He  gazed  on  the  walls,  so  scathed  with  fire, 

With  many  a  bitter  groan, 
And  he  was  aware  of  a  Gray  Friar, 

Resting  him  on  a  stone. 

"Now  Christ  thee  save !"  said  the  Gray  Brother ; 

"Some  pilgrim  thou  seemest  to  be." 
But  in  sore  amaze  did  Lord  Albert  gaze 

X'or  answer  again  made  he. 

"O  come  ye  from  east  or  come  ye  from  west. 

Or  bring  reliques  from  over  the  sea. 
Or  come  ye  from  the  shrine  of  Saint  James  the  Divine. 

Or  Saint  John  of  Beverley." 

"I  come  not  from  the  shrine  of  St.  James  the  Divine, 

Xor  bring  reliques  from  over  the  sea ; 
I   bring   but   a   curse    from   our   father  the   Pope, 

Which  forever  will  cleave_to  me." 

"Nay,   woeful  pilgrim,  say  not  so  ! 

But  kneel  thee  down  by  me ; 
And  showe  thee  of  thy  deadly  sin 

That  absolved  thou  may'st  be." 

"And  who  art  thou,  thou,  I  say  Brother, 

That  I  should  shrive  to  thee, 
When  to  whom  are  given  the  keys  of  earth  and  heaven 

Has  no  power  to  pardon  me  ?" 

"Oh,   I   am   sent   from   a   distant   clime. 

Five    thousand   miles    away ; 
And  all  to  absolve  a  foul,  foul  crime 

Done  here  twixt  night  and  day." 

The  pilgrim  kneeled  him  in  the  sand, 

And  thus  began  his   say. 
When   on  his  neck   an   ice-cold  hand 

Did  that  Gray  Brother  lave.  — Sir  Waller  Seolt. 


February  26,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  LOG  OF  A  NONCOMBATANT. 


iorace  Green  Relates  Some   of  His   Experiences  as  a  War 
Correspondent  in  Europe. 


When  the  war  broke  out,  in  August,  1914,  Horace 
Green  was  at  work  in  the  city  room  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.  In  his  recently  published  account  of  his 
experiences  as  a  war  correspondent,  "The  Log  of  a 
Xoncombatant,"  he  commences  by  explaining  just  how 
he  happened  to  start  out  upon  his  great  adventure  ac- 
companied by  a  boon  companion: 
II  One  morning,  during  the  first  week  of  activities,  the  copy 
boy  handed  me  a  telegram  which  was  signed  "Luther,  Boston," 
and  contained  the  rather  cryptic  message: 

"How   about  this  fight?" 
[1    It  was  some  moments  before  I   could  recall  the  time,  more 
than  two  years  before,  when   I  had  last  seen  the  writer,   Wil- 
lard  B.  Luther,  Boston  lawyer,  devotee  of  some   and  critic  of 
(many  kinds  of  sport. 

We  had  been  sitting  on  that  previous  occasion — a  crowd  of 
college  fellows,  including  Luther  and  myself — in  a  certain 
room  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  not  far  from  the  uni- 
versity in  that  neighborhood  where  Luther  had  attended  the 
law  school  and  the  rest  of  us.  on  our  respective  graduation 
days,  had  received  valuable  pieces  of  parchment  with  the 
presidential  signature  attached.  The  conversation  had  already 
run  through  the  question  of  votes  for  women,  progressive 
politics,  and  prize-fights,  and  before  the  card  game  began  it 
had  settled  to  the  last-named,  chiefly  because  of  my  own  vain- 
glorious description  of  adventures  at  Reno,  Nevada,  at  the 
time  of  the  Jeffries-Johnson  battle  for  the  heavyweight  cham- 
pionship of  the  world.  I  remember  telling  with  some  gusto 
of  my  first  newspaper  interview — one  with  "Bob"  Fitzsim- 
mons.  then  the  old  man  of  the  ring,  and  "Gentleman"  Jim 
■  Corbett,  who  was  Jeffries'  trainer  at  Reno. 

"I  had  always  wanted  to  see  that  performance,"  said 
Luther,  "and  would  have  gone  in  a  flash  if  I  could  have  got 
any  one  to  make  the  trip  with  me.  But  remember  this  fact : 
whenever  the  next  big  fight  is  held  I'm  going  with  you." 
Later  in  the  evening  we  shook  hands  on  the  proposition. 

At  the  time  that  Luther's  telegram  came  I  was  planning 
to  start  for  the  Continent  as  staff  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  and  special  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
Journal,  Remembering  that  Cambridge  agreement,  I  imme- 
diately wired: 

"Yes.     This  fight  will  do." 

With  the  trip  started  in  this  sportsmanly  manner  we 
expect  to  find  the  two  participants  displaying  a  devil- 
may-care  species  of  daring,  and  Green's  pages  do  not 
disappoint  us.  After  a  sniff  at  the  London  atmosphere, 
they  headed  for  Holland  and  thence  for  Antwerp,  "at 
this  time  invested,  but  not  yet  besieged  by  the  German 
armv."  Lack  of  the  military  password  produced  many 
difficulties  and  almost  dangers.  Of  Antwerp's  condi- 
I  tion  Green  writes : 

Try  to  imagine,  for  example,  going  about  your  business  in 
New  York  or  Boston  or  Los  Angeles  (of  course  Antwerp  is 
smaller  than  these)  when  your  country,  a  territory  perhaps 
the  size  of  the  New  England  States,  was  already  two-thirds 
overrun,  burnt,  smashed,  and  conquered  by  a  hostile  nation, 
whose  forces  were  now  within  nineteen  miles  of  the  gates  of 
the  capital.  Imagine  that  nation's  warriors  in  the  act  of 
crushing  your  tiny  army,  whose  remnants  were  already  ex- 
hausted and  on  the  verge  of  despair.  Then  picture  a  quaint, 
sleepy  city,  with  shadowy  alleys  and  twisting,  gabled  streets, 
in  which  every  other  house  and  store  was  decorated  with 
King  Albert's  picture  or  draped  in  the  red,  black,  and  yellow 
banner  of  the  country — a  city  whose  atmosphere  was  charged 
with  fear  and  suspicion  and  excitement.  Sometimes  a  crowd 
of  a  thousand  or  two  drew  one  toward  the  Central  Station, 
where  bedraggled  refugee  families,  just  arrived  from  Liege, 
Aerschot,  and  Malines,  stood  on  street-corner  or  wagon-top 
and  thrilled  the  crowd  with  tales  of  atrocities  and  the  story 
of  their  flight  from  their  burning  homes  to  the  south.  Now 
and  then  the  crowd  parted  before  the  clanging  bell  of  a  Red 
Cross  ambulance  rushing  its  load  of  bleeding  bodies  to  the 
I  hospitals  along  the  Place  de  Meir.  Nurses,  male  or  female, 
clung  to  the  ambulance  steps.  The  first  one  I  saw  made  a 
vivid  impression  on  me.  She  was  an  English-looking  girl  in 
a  new  khaki  skirt,  supporting  with  one  hand  what  was  left  of 
a  blood-dripping  head — the  eyes  and  nose  were  shot  away — 
while  out  of  the  other  hand  she  ate  with  apparent  relish  a 
thick  rye-bread  sandwich.  Occasionally  she  waved  remnants 
of  the  sandwich  at  the  gaping  crowd.  It  struck  me  as  a 
peculiarly  unnecessary  exhibition  of  her  callous  fitness  for  the 
job   of  nurse. 

At  Ghent  the  influence  of  Vice-Consul  Van  Hee  pro- 
cured a  car  and  chauffeur,  and  though  they  had  no 
laisscz-passcr  for  the  firing  line,  Van  Hee's  presence 
smoothed  the  way.  Alderman  Verhagen  of  Termonde 
was  picked  up  on  the  road  to  that  city,  which  had 
been  captured  and  recaptured  and  would  shortly  be 
under  siege  again : 

Ten  days  before  Termonde  had  been  a  thriving  town  ;  that 
day  it  was  a  heap  of  smouldering  ashes.  America  had  heard 
a  great  deal  about  Tirlemont  and  Louvain,  but  not  much  of 
Termonde.  Because  this  was  a  war  of  millions,  it  did  not 
count  in  the  news — for  it  was  only  a  community  of  twelve 
thousand  inhabitants,  as  pretty  and  quaint  as  the  province  of 
Flanders  boasts,  the  prosperous  centre  of  its  rope  and  cordage 
manufacture,  with  fifteen  hundred  houses,  barracks,  two 
statues,  a  town  hall,  five  churches,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  a 
convent. 

Now  only  one  of  the  churches  stood,  as  well  as  the  building 
where  the  officers  were  quartered,   the   Museum   of  Antiquity, 

(  and  perhaps  a  dozen  others.  Across  the  moat,  which  led  to 
the  gateway  of  what  were  formerly  the  inner  fortifications, 
were  piles  of  rotting  horseflesh.  The  bronze  statue  of  De 
Smet,  the  Jesuit  missionary,  looked  calmly  on  the  scene.  All 
the  rest  was  blotted  out.  There  was  no  sign  of  hot-tempered, 
impetus  work  of  a  handful  of  drunken  Uhlans,  a  fire  started 
in  anger  and  driven  by  the  wind  throughout  the  entire  town. 
There  was  not  a  breath  of  wind.  That  the  night  was  calm 
was  shown  by  the  fact  that  here  and  there  single  houses,  even 
houses  built  of  boards,  were  spared  at  the  commander's  word. 
The  convent  was  burnt  and  pillaged,  stones  and  mortar  littered 
the  street  in   front  of  the  Hotel  de   Ville.  and  upon  the  side- 

1  walk  lay  the  famous  bells,  which  came  crashing  to  the  street 
below   when   shells   burst   in   the   belfry. 

From  cellar  to  garret  nearly  every  remaining  house  was  sys- 
tematically drenched  with  naptha  and  torch  applied,  and  when 
all  was  over  hundreds  of  gallons  were  tossed  into  the  River 
Scheldt.  Over  a  small  group  of  houses  in  the  poorer  section 
of  the  city,  where  the  prostitutes  were  quartered,  grim  Prus- 
sian   humor,     or    perhaps    a    sense    of    value    received,     had 


prompted  the  conquerors  to  write  in  great  white  chalk  marks 
in  German  script,  "Good  Leute.  Nicht  brennen !"  (Good 
people.      Do   not   burn  !). 

Returning  to  Ghent,  the  two  adventurers  started  out 
again,  this  time  for  Brussels,  carrying  official  mail  and 
accompanied  by  Van  Hee,  who  had  business  at  the 
Belgium  capital  city.  On  their  way  they  crossed  a 
group  of  Belgian  soldiers  who  had  been  sent  out  to  de- 
termine the  position  of  the  German  outposts.  We  have 
read  much  of  the  soldier's  unconcern  in  the  excite- 
ment under  fire,  but   Green  writes : 

I  doubt  if  that  particular  body  of  men  had  ever  before 
been  under  fire.  Never  was  the  fear  of  death  more  plainly 
written  on  human  face.  All  of  the  men  went  ahead  with- 
out flinching  or  failing,  but  the  muscles  of  their  jaws  were 
knotted,  their  faces  were  the  color  of  chalk,  and  one  or  two 
dismounted  for  a  moment,  subject  to  the  physical  effects  of 
fear.  I  have  seen  men  tremble  before  important  physical 
contests :  Jeffries,  stepping  into  the  prize-ring  at  Reno, 
Charles  Becker,  as  I  watched  him  taking  his  death  sentence 
that  evening  in  the  Criminal  Courts  building,  did  not  give 
one  the  same  uncanny  feeling  as  this  handful  of  Belgian 
scouts  pedaling  out  to  meet  the  German  fire.  I  do  not 
intend  to  say  the  Belgians  were  not  brave  men,  for  this  was 
an  isolated  instance.  And  indeed  there  was  something  grew- 
some  about  that  little  company  offered  for  slaughter,  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  locating  the  German  batteries.  The  men 
understood  the  meaning  of  the  order  and  appreciated  the 
odds   against   them. 

Mischance  brought  the  adventurers  inside  the  Ger- 
man lines,  where  they  were  halted.  Van  Hee  was 
finally  sent  back,  but  the  other  two  suffered  various 
imprisonments  and  transportations,  finally  being  re- 
turned to  The  Hague.  Here  Luther  was  obliged  to 
leave  for  home  again,  and  Green  made  his  way  back 
to  Antwerp.  He  describes  the  English  methods  at  Ant- 
werp : 

Yet  at  the  St.  Antoine  there  was  no  particular  flurry — so 
far,  at  least,  as  the  officers  were  concerned.  At  night  they 
worked  over  their  war  maps ;  in  the  daytime  they  went  out 
to  the  forts.  They  would  get  up  in  the  morning,  an  hour 
or  two  earlier  than  the  average  business  man,  have  a  com- 
fortable breakfast,  smoke  a  cigar  for  half  an  hour  or  so, 
and  talk  things  over.  Then  their  military  automobiles  came 
trembling  and  sputtering  to  the  doorsteps,  and  in  groups  of 
fours  and  fives  they  went  out  to  the  firing  line.  If  only  two 
or  three  of  a  group  returned,  you  would  naturally  have  to 
draw  your  own  conclusions  as  to  the  fate  of  the  rest. 

Those  English  gentlemen  went  about  their  jobs  of  life  and 
death  with  the  same  detached  coolness  as  if  their  hunters 
were  being  saddled,  or  they  were  waiting  for  the  referee's 
whistle  in  Rugby  football.  Their  attitude  was  infernally  ex- 
asperating; yet  you  couldn't  help  taking  off  your  hat  to 
their  sublime  nerve  and  indifference. 

I  overheard  a  typical  remark  when  matters  were  in  this 
critical  state.  It  came  from  a  handsome,  curly-headed  officer, 
noticeable  not  only  for  his  apparent  efficiency,  but  because 
he  didn't  let  the  war  interfere  with  his  attentions  to  the 
little  Princess  de  Ligne.  The  latter  was  nursing  her  brother, 
who  had  been  shot  through  the  back  of  the  neck  during  a 
raid  through  German  lines.  She  was  a  princess  in  rank,  and 
a  queen  in  looks.  Thirty  hours  before  the  first  shell  broke 
into  the  Place  Verte — Monday  morning,  it  was — this  fellow 
rapped  at  my  door.  He  had  wandered  into  the  wrong  pew, 
for  his  words  were  obviously  intended  to  hurry  up  a  brother 
officer  with  whom  he  was  to  take  the  morning  ride  to  the 
firing  line.  Sticking  his  curly,  sunburnt  head  around  the 
corner,   he  drawled  in  inimitable  English  intonation: 

"I  say,  old  chap,  do  hurry  along;  this  is  no  ORDINARY 
occasion,  you  know." 

Green  witnessed  the  bombardment  and  surrender  of 
Antwerp.  Next  he  started  for  Germany.  Having  had 
abundant  experience  at  the  front  and  observed  three 
armies  in  the  field,  he  wished  to  study  the  German 
point  of  view  at  close  range.  His  resemblance  to  the 
English  type  put  him  constantly  under  suspicion.  Of 
this  he  says : 

While  waiting  in  Berlin  for  a  chance  to  go  to  the  front 
I  became,  therefore,  more  and  more  conscious  of  surveil- 
lance. Whether  it  was  the  fact  of  being  so  much  alone,  or 
due  perhaps  to  an  unfortunately  English-like  appearance,  I  do 
not  know.  At  all  events,  the  long  arm  of  the  secret  service 
continuously  cast  a  shadow  over  my  shoulder  ;  I  even  became 
suspicious  of  myself. 

For  one  who  has  not  been  through  the  experience  it  is 
difficult  to  appreciate  the  strain  of  such  constant,  unending 
suspicion.  On  July  17,  1912,  I  stood  beside  the  body  of  Her- 
man Rosenthal,  the  gambler,  as  it  lay  in  the  coffin  in  the 
parlor  of  his  house  in  the  Tenderloin.  My  newspaper  had 
sent  me  to  "cover"  the  funeral,  and  I  managed,  because  of 
some  previous  knowledge  of  the  household,  and  by  giving  the 
impression  of  a  mourner,  to  gain  access.  The  murderers  had 
not  yet  been  caught.  Because  the  public  knew  nothing  of 
"Lefty"  Louie,  or  "Gyp  the  Blood,"  or  even  of  the  late 
Lieutenant  Becker,  it  was  common  gossip  that  the  criminals 
lurked  in  the  neighborhood,  and  that,  in  order  to  avoid  sus- 
picion, they  would  appear  among  the  chief  mourners.  There- 
fore each  eye  was  turned  against  its  neighbor,  and  each  man, 
as  he  passed  you,  asked  the  silent  question  : 

"Did  you  shoot  Herman  Rosenthal?" 

During  all  the  months  on  the  Continent,  and  particularly  in 
Germany,  I   felt  myself  at  Rosenthal's  funeral. 

While  Germany  is  all  courage  and  fortitude  on  the 
surface  for  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  hearts  of  her 
people  bleed,  says  Green.  He  quotes  the  remarks  of 
one  old  father  who  had  lost  greatly  on  the  battlefield: 

"We  must  have  peace,  and  we  must  have  it  soon.  I  do 
not  say  this  because  I  have  lost  a  son,  and  I  do  not  say  it 
alone.  There  are  thousands  who  feel  it  just  as  much,  but 
they  are  afraid  to  speak  what  is  in  their  mind.  You  are  a 
traveler  from  the  great  city  (Berlin),  and  you  do  not  know 
what  war  means.  All  you  have  heard  is  the  talk  of  fight  and 
victory  and  glory,  and  that  is  all  you  see  if  you  do  not  look 
close.  You  must  live  in  the  smaller  cities,  must  see  the 
villages  and  farms  without  men,  and  you  must  come  with 
me  and  see  the  homes  without  husband  or  son."  For  the 
third  time  he  interrupted  himself  to  ask :  "You  are  Ameri- 
kaner — yes  ?      And    why   do   you    come  ?" 

"To  see  the  war  and  find  out  what  the  German  people 
think." 

"Then  go  home  and  lell  your  country  what  I  think  and  say, 
and  many  others  like  me." 

It  was  not  easy  to  forget  his  tears  and  final  words  as  he 
came  up  on  the  platform  at  Hanover,  and,  looking  around 
to  see  that  no  one  overheard,  whispered  hoarsely:  "Fangen 
sie   ihre    Propagande   an,   junger   mann,    vnd   Gott   starke   ihre 


Bemiihungen"  (Start  your  peace  propaganda,  young  man,  and 
Heaven  help  the  undertaking). 

Among  the  stories  of  German  humor  which  Green 
tells  is  the  following: 

And  there  was  the  good-natured  cavalry  lieutenant  who 
said  the  Germans  had  found  a  way  to  keep  their  prisoners 
in  training.  "You  see,"  he  explained,  "we  lock  twenty  of  the 
'red  trousers'  (Frenchmen)  and  twenty  Englishmen  in  the 
same  room  at  night  and  shut  the  windows.  You  know  a 
Frenchman  can't  stand  air,  and  a  Kitchener  will  die  without 
it.  So  we  stand  outside  to  watch  the  fun.  First  a  window 
goes  up,  and  then  it  goes  down,  and  pretty  soon  there  arc 
growls,  grumbles,  and  oaths.  In  ten  minutes  a  terrible  fight 
ensues  ;  in  half  an  hour  the  Frenchmen  are  badly  beaten — 
they  always  are — and  twenty  battered  English  heads  come 
sticking  out  the  window  for  a  breath  of  air." 

There  is  an  appendix  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
"Atrocities,"  of  which  Green  says  the  reports  have 
been  viciously  over-colored.  He  made  some  investiga- 
tions and  quotes  the  case  of  two,  of  which  there  were 
extenuating  circumstances : 

Merely  for  what  they  may  be  worth,  and  not  in  any  sense 
as  conclusive,  I  mention  the  cases  which  came  to  my  atten- 
tion. During  a  month  spent  in  that  part  of  Belgium  where 
the  most  savage  of  the  atrocities  were  reported — a  month  de- 
voted to  a  diligent  search  for  the  truth — I  could  run  down 
only  two  instances  where  the  facts  were  proved,  and  where 
taken  all  in  all  and  looked  at  from  both  sides  they  consti- 
tuted an  atrocity.  I  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  popular  appre- 
hension frequently  amounting  to  terror.  A  friend  of  mine 
saw  children  throw  up  their  hands  in  terror  and  fall  down  on 
their  knees  before  a  squad  of  German  Uhlans  who  suddenly 
dashed  into  a  village  near  Vilvorde.  The  incident  does  not 
prove  that  Uhlans  are  in  the  habit  of  acting  atrociously;  it 
does  prove  the  popular  fear  of  them.  Near  the  same  town 
I  investigated  the  case  of  a  peaceful  villager,  reported  in  the 
current  conversation  of  the  story  to  have  had  his  ears  cut 
off  and  to  have  been  finished  with  a  half-dozen  bayonet 
wounds.  This  I  got  at  first  hand  from  the  man  who  had 
seen  the  body.  I  asked  him  how  he  knew  the  man  had  been 
bayonetted  by  Germans.  My  informant  said  that  he  himself 
was  running  from  the  village,  where  a  skirmish  was  going 
on  between  a  regiment  of  the  enemy  (Germans)  and  Belgian 
carbineers,  that  he  was  racing  for  his  life  through  a  rain  of 
bullets,  etc.,  and  that  under  fire  of  sharpshooters  he  stum- 
bled across  this  body.  He  did  not  know  the  man  was  dead ; 
but  the  case  interested  him.  So  later  he  went  back  (still  un- 
der fire  of  the  sharpshooters)  and  counted  the  number  of 
holes  in  the  man's  shirt ;  there  were  six,  he  told  me,  and  he 
was  sure  from  the  shape  of  the  holes  that  they  were  the 
result   of   bayonets,   not   bullets. 

We  are  uncertain  whether  the  author  considers  the 
evidence  given  above  to  be  truth  or  fiction.  He  made 
every  effort  to  discover  a  child  who  had  been  muti- 
lated by  having  its  wrists  cut,  an  atrocity  of  which  he 
heard  many  wild  descriptions,  but  had  no  opportunity  to 
verify  such  reports.     In  this  regard  he  writes : 

Soon  after  my  ship,  the  Lapland,  docked  in  America,  I 
heard  a  case  of  whose  verity,  owing  to  the  source  from  which 
it  came,  I  had  no  doubt.  The  refugee  in  question,  according 
to  my  informant,  was  an  English  nurse,  and  lay  with  both 
wrists  cut  off  at  a  well-known  New  York  hospital  on  Madison 
Avenue.  She  had  been  in  Brussels  at  the  time  of  the  Ger- 
man entry,  and,  being  willing  to  work  for  the  sake  of  hu- 
manity wheresoever  there  were  sick  to  care  for,  she  had 
nursed  wounded  German  officers.  Eventually,  with  a  handful 
of  English  nurses  still  remaining  in  Brussels,  she  had  been 
deported  to  Holland,  because  it  was  feared  that  German 
secrets  were  leaking  out  in  letters  sent  by  these  English 
nurses.  This  latter  part  coincided  so  precisely  with  the  facts 
which  during  my  stay  in  Brussels  I  had  found  to  be  true, 
that  I  had  no  doubt  of  the  whole  business.  On  recovery  the 
nurse  was  to  exhibit  herself  and  lecture  for  Red  Cross  funds. 
I  was  told  this  in  strict  confidence  and  I  was  to  see  and  talk 
to  the  handless  lady  on  condition  that  the  "story"  should  not 
reach  the  press.     I   agreed.     But  to  my  bitter  disappointment 

the  Hospital   had   never  heard   of  the  woman.      My 

informant  then  confessed  that  his  informant  had  made  a  mis- 
take in  the  name  of  the  hospital.  I  offered  four  persons  ten 
dollars  each  to  trace  the  matter  to  its  source,  the  final  result 
being  a  telephone  call  from  my  informant  saying  that  an 
English  lawyer  now  in  New  Y'ork  stated  that  to  the  best  of 
his  belief  there  was  "some  such  person  in  a  hospital  some- 
where in  New  Jersey." 

While  Green  agrees  that  Germany  can  not  be  cen- 
sured too  much  for  the  barbarity  of  her  general 
"efficiency"  he  urges  that  we  do  not  go  too  far  in  our 
belief  of  the  worst  that  the  papers  circulate: 

At  the  same  time  it  is  true  that  because  of  the  tortures 
endured  by  the  Belgian  people,  because  of  the  pain  and  horror 
of  the  war  of  invasion,  much  of  it  unavoidable,  the  American 
public,  because  its  sentiment  is  so  strongly  anti-German,  has 
been  willing  to  believe  anything  of  the  race  against  whom 
runs  its  prejudice.  Truly  remarkable  is  the  rapidity  with 
which  atrocity  stories  have  been  created  and  the  relish  with 
which  they  are  swallowed  by  drawing-room  gossips.  Those 
who  have  seen  the  war  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  talk  about 
what  does  not  exist.  Mr.  Arthur  Ruhl,  who  has  seen  and 
carefully  studied  all  sides  of  the  war,  applies  the  term 
"nursery  tale"  to  the  average  atrocity  story.  Mr.  Irvin  Cobb, 
John  T.  McCutcheon,  and  others  who  have  been  on  the  ground 
also  took  them  with  a  grain  of  salt.  Curiously  enough,  the 
closer  one  got  to  the  actual  fight,  the  less  bitter  was  the  feeling 
between  participants,  the  greater  their  respect  for  one  an- 
other, and  the  less  credulous  their  belief  in  the  enemy's  bar- 
barity. 

An  American  who  was  recently  discharged  from  seven 
months'  service  with  the  British  army  tells  me  that  during 
this  time  the  only  knowledge  he  had  of  personal  atrocities 
was  through  the  British  and  French  newspapers.  And  there 
are  well-known  stories  of  opposing  trenches  so  closely  situated 
that  the  soldiers  taught  each  other  their  respective  national 
airs,  and  the  choruses  of  their  camp  tunes. 

The  Log  of  a  Noncombatant.  By  Horace  Green. 
Boston:  The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.25. 


Throughout  their  whole  area  the  Portuguese  prov- 
inces of  Sao  Thorne  and  Principe,  West  Africa,  are 
under  cocoa  cultivation  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
traveler  is  met  on  every  side  by  the  sour  odor  of  fer- 
menting cocoa. 

*tm^ 

The   earliest    examples   of   Japanese    met 
two-edged  bronze  weapons. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Field  Notes. 
Whoever  pays- attention  to  the  lesser  vol- 
umes of  verse  that  seem  to  come  forth  in 
increasing  numbers  is  sometimes  rewarded  by 
the  glint  of  something  like  gold  amid  the  mass 
of  baser  metals.  Some  of  the  verses  in  "Field 
Notes,"  by  David  Atkins,  are  not  above  a  criti- 
cism of  accent  and  stress,  and  there  are  some 
few  others  so  slight  in  purport  that  they 
might  have  been  left  to  the  reticences  of 
manuscript.  It  is  a  temptation  to  "make  a 
book"  by  unwise  inclusions,  but  when  these 
have  been  passed  over  we  shall  still  find  that 
we  have  something  to  be  grateful  for  in  a 
little  volume  of  poems  that  is  marked  by  deli- 
cate and  graceful  thought  and  by  an  expres- 
sion that  is  distinctly  musical.  Mr.  Atkins 
seems  to  have  been  something  of  a  traveler, 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  his  verses  came 
spontaneously,  as  they  should  do,  and  that 
they  were  genuine  inspirations  born  of  a  love 
of  nature  and  of  a  wholesome  habit  of  reve- 
rie.    He  should  write  more  and  publish  more. 

Field    Notes.      By    David    Atkins.      San    Fran- 
cisco: The  ten  Bosch  Company. 


Marriage  and  Divorce. 

Dr.  Adler's  book  on  the  war  left  the  reader 
with  a  sense  of  satisfaction.  Here  at  last  was 
a  man  with  some  real  vision  of  the  meaning 
and  the  causes  of  war,  with  something  defi- 
nite to  recommend  in  the  direction  of  an  in- 
dividual effort  unsullied  by  the  "prominence" 
for  which  the  average  pacifist  yearns. 

But  Dr.  Adler  on  marriage  and  divorce  is 
not  so  satisfying.  He  seems  to  deal  in  plati- 
tudes that  are  hard  to  reduce  to  the  terms 
of  daily  life.  For  example,  we  do  not  feel 
ourselves  helped  by  the  reminder  that  mar- 
riage is  an  education.  Of  course  it  is.  All 
experiences  are  educational.  Bitter  poverty  is 
an  education,  but  we  strive  to  rid  ourselves 
of  it. "  Then  again  we  have  the  common 
failing  of  ethical  writers  who  placidly  at- 
tribute to  large  masses  of  people  the  qualities 
or  attributes  that  they  believe  they  have  ob- 
served in  a  few.  Thus  we  are  told  that 
"woman  is  the  representative  ...  of  the 
cosmic  principle  of  unity."  Why  ?  In  what 
way  ?  Most  of  us  know  a  few  women  inti- 
mately. Do  we  know  one  among  them  of 
whom  we  can  say  that  she  is  the  "repre- 
sentative ...  of  the  cosmic  principle  of 
unity"  ?  We  could  say  many  things  of  them, 
but  not  this. 

Moreover,  it  is  surprising  that  Dr.  Adler 
should  oppose  divorce  on  the  ground  of  the 
Scriptural  command,  "Whom  God  has  joined 
let  not  man  put  asunder."  Even  this  com- 
mand was  coupled  with  an  exception,  and  we 
shall  still  find  ourselves  unable  to  determine 
the  extent  of  the  divine  partnership,  or  indeed 
if  it  exists  at  all,  in  a  good  many  of  the 
marriages  of  today.  The  assumption  that 
there  is  any  kind  of  divine  participation  in 
the  union  before  a  police  judge  of  two  silly 
or  vicious  young  people  seems  to  deserve 
superannuation.  The  social  evils  of  today,  in- 
cluding that  of  divorce,  are  not  enclosed  in 
water-tight  compartments  or  in  any  way  to 
be  treated  as  separate  and  distinct  maladies. 
They  are  caused  by  the  gradual  extinction  of 
all  power  of  self-restraint  and  all  sense  of 
personal  responsibility.  And  their  cure  must 
be  from  the  broad  basis  of  an  ethics  that 
slowly  and  painfully  removes  their  cause 
rather  than  by  preachments  directed  against 
specific   effects. 

Makkiage  and  Divorce.  By  Felix  Adler.  New 
York:    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


America's  Coming  of  Age. 

Van  Wyck  Brooks  in  his  "America's  Com- 
ing of  Age,"  an  analysis  of  present-day  life 
and  culture  in  the  United  States,  divides  the 
American  public  into  two  classes — "High- 
brow" and  "Lowbrow."  He  places  an  im- 
passable barrier  between  them  in  the  form  of 
totally  differing  ideals,  and  expresses  little 
hope  of  the  barrier  ever  being  shattered. 
Money  and  the  power  it  brings  inspire  one 
group,  culture  the  other.  There  is  no  sym- 
pathy or  understanding  between  the  two.  He 
admits  that  there  is  a  middle  class  that  com- 
bines wealth  and  culture,  but  insists  that  it  is 
so  negligible  in  numbers  as  to  have  prac- 
tically no  influence  on  the  extremists. 

The  author  goes  into  the  genesis  of  these 
conditions  by  citing  Jonathan  Edwards  and 
Benjamin  Franklin  as  the  first  two  great  op- 
posites  in  American  life — one  the  tran- 
scendental idealist,  the  other  intensely  prac- 
tical. Puritan  piety  inspires  Edwards — Puri- 
tan practicality  is  Franklin's  ideal.  The  two 
could  not  find  a  common  ground  in  our  early 
days,  and  can  not  find  a  common  ground  now. 

Puritan  practicality,  says  Brooks,  has  led 
to  a  deplorable  aim  on  the  part  of  those  who 
do  the  big  and  vigorous  things  in  American 
life.  They  work  with  money  as  their  goal 
instead  of  striving  for  the  satisfaction  that 
comes  of  doing  a  thing  well.  They  aim  to 
make  a  huge  bank  account  their  distinguish- 
rk  instead  of  endeavoring  to  establish 
^  pi*  Ce  through  individuality  and  personality-. 
Anc  their  fortunes  being  gained,  they  spend 
thct  not  in  a  personal  or  individual  way, 
*h   intelligence  and  art,  but  merely  in 


"gobs,"  fame  resting  not  on  how  their  money 
is  expended,  but  on  the  amount  of  it  that  is 
squandered. 

And  all  this  while  the  cultured,  the  Puritan 
idealists,  are  holding  themselves  aloof  in 
scorn  of  the  money-grubbers,  blinded  by  the 
radiance  of  their  own  lustrous  thoughts  to 
the  real  humanity  that  is  back  of  the  "Low- 
brow," even  if  his  manifestation  is  crude  and 
uncultured. 

In  doing  all  this,  Mr.  Brooks  uses  the 
literature  of  America,  chiefly  as  expressed  in 
poetry',  as  the  basis  of  his  contentions.  He 
keenly  analyzes  the  work  of  Emerson,  Lowell, 
Walt  Whitman.  Poe,  Hawthorne,  going  not  so 
much  into  their  influence  on  American  de- 
velopment as  he  does  into  the  influence  that 
American  life  had  on  their  work.  He  shows 
vivid  insight  into  letters ;  reveals  himself  as 
an  intelligent  student  of  American  conditions ; 
and  awakens  in  his  reader  new  trains  of 
thought  that  can  not  help  being  beneficial. 
His  ideas  will  be  unpalatable  to  the  chauvinist 
— and  it  is  the  chauvinist  who  will  benefit  the 
most  if  he  will  read  the  book  with  the  atten- 
tion it  deserves. 

America's  Comin-g-of-Age.  By  Van  Wyck 
Brooks.     New  York:   B.  W.  Huebsch;  $1  net 


retreat  is  possible.  Every  word  is  indis- 
pensable and  every  word  vibrates.  He  has 
a  curious  way  of  beginning  the  middle  of 
his  story  and  weaving  it  back  and  forth,  but 
the  resulting  pattern  is  never  at  fault.  It  is 
always  complete  and  always  a  work  of  art. 

Within   the  Tides.      By   Toseph   Conrad.      New 
York:    Donbleday,   Page  &   Co.;    $1-35   net 


Inventors  and  Money-Makers. 

Professor  Taussig  of  Harvard  is  not  only  a 
brilliant  economist,  but  is  also  something  of 
a  philosopher,  and  whatever  he  writes  is 
worth  reading.  It  must  be  confessed,  how- 
ever, that  his  lectures  at  the  Brown  Uni- 
versity celebration  under  the  above  title  do 
not  furnish  us  with  many  new  or  stimulating 
ideas,  as  they  deal  chiefly  with  the  trite  sub- 
ject of  the  part  played  by  the  inventor  and 
the  promoter  and  business  manager  re- 
spectively in  new  enterprises.  The  thesis  that 
both  kinds  of  ability  are  equally  important  is 
maintained  by  the  citation  of  numerous  illus- 
trations. 

Investoes  and  Money- Makers.  By  F.  W. 
Taussig,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  B.,  Litt  D.  New  York; 
The    Macmillan    Company;    $1    net. 


James  Stephens. 
James  Stephens  has  struck  a  new  note  in 
his  latest  volume  of  verse,  "The  Rocky  Road 
to  Dublin."  It  may  have  been  an  Irishman's 
perverse  whim  that  made  him  give  this  title 
to  the  book,  instead  of  using  his  sub-title, 
"The  Adventures  of  Seumas  Beg,"  as  the 
chief  index  to  the  book's  contents.  For  surely 
it  is  Seumas  who  dominates  the  book — 
Seumas,  the  little  lad  with  an  imagination, 
who  has  marvelous  adventures  and  tells  of 
them  vividly  and  shamelessly.  Seumas 
should  be  ashamed  of  himself,  for  he  is 
plainly  a  liar — no  such  things  could  happen  as 
Seumas  says  happened  to  him.  Think  of  him 
saying  that  he  saw  the  devil  scooting  down 
the  lane  with  a  bag  on  his  shoulder,  and  in 
the  bag  a  soul  wriggling  in  its  efforts  to  es- 
cape !  And  Seumas  concludes  his  tale  of  this 
fearful  adventure  thus : 

I  cried  and  shouted  out,  "Let  out  tltat  soul!" 
But   he   turned    around,    and,    sure,    his    face   went 

mad, 
And  twisted  up  and  down,  and  he  said  "Hell!'' 
And    ran   away.      .      -      -      Oh,   mammy !      I'm   not 

well! 

The  adventures  of  Seumas  should  take  a 
high  place  in  the  literature  that  deals  with  the 
psychology  of  children.  There  are  plenty  of 
children  like  Seumas  in  the  world — children 
who  have  wonderful  visions  and  fully  believe 
that  such  wonderful  things  happen  to  them  as 
are  said  to  have  befallen  this  little  hero  of 
Stephens.  The  child  with  such  an  imagina- 
tion is  usually  laughed  at  or  reproached  for 
lying.  Once  in  a  while  he  is  given  his  right- 
ful place  by  such  a  genius  as  Stephens — who 
undoubtedly  was  just  such  a  child  and  happily 
has  never  quite  outgrown  it. 

The  adult  poems  in  the  book  are  not  all  in 
Stephens*  very  best  vein.  It  is  worth  going 
through  a  volume,  though,  to  find  such  a  gem 
as  the  one  that  begins : 

Every    Sunday   there's   a   throng 
Of    pretty    girls    that    trot    along 
In    pious,    breathless    state 
(They  are  nearly  always  late) 
To  the  chapel  where  they  pray 
For  the  sins  of   Saturday. 

The  Rocky  Road  to  Dublin.  By  James  Ste- 
phens.    New   York:    The  Macmillan   Company;    $1 

net 

Japanese  Dramas. 

The  Japanese  drama,  says  the  author,  is  of 
four  classes :  the  no  or  lyrical  drama,  the 
kyogen  or  farce,  the  Kyaku-hon  or  pure 
drama,  and  the  joruri  or  epical  drama.  It  is 
about  the  latter  variety'  that  this  substantial 
volume  has  been  written. 

The  joruri  has  a  well-marked  movement  of 
plot  from  the  opening  scene  up  to  the  final 
catastrophe ;  it  is  usually  rich  in  dramatic 
situations  and  many  of  its  scenes  are  designed 
with  a  view  to  spectacular  effect. 

The  author  has  chosen  the  best  way  to 
make  us  acquainted  with  the  joruri.  He  se- 
lects and  describes  eight  great  epic  dramas, 
including  one,  the  "Kokusenya  Kassen,"  by 
Chikamatsu  Monzayemon,  the  Shakespeare  of 
Japan.  He  succeeds  admirably  in  making 
clear  their  characteristic  features,  and  in  this 
he  is  assisted  by  the  many  admirable  illustra- 
tions. His  book  may  be  confidently  recom- 
mended to  those  who  wish  to  obtain  a  sym- 
pathetic insight  into  a  national  drama  of 
which  we  know  too  little. 

Tales  from  Old  Japanese  Dramas.  By  Asataro 
Mivamori.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $2 
net. 


With  the  Tides. 

Among  the  many  volumes  professing  to 
teach  the  art  of  the  short-story'  writer  there 
is  none  that  recommends  the  methods  of 
Joseph  Conrad,  whose  power  seems  to  be  the 
result  of  intense  feeling  and  vivid  visualiza- 
tion. Neither  of  these  can  be  acquired  from 
books. 

In  this  volume  we  have  four  stories,  and 
any  one  of  them  would  make  a  reputation. 
Conrad  Knows  how  to  put  magic  into  his 
opening   sentences.      Read   ten   lines    and   no 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
The  following  books  were  published  by  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company  the  19th  of  this 
month  :  "Theodore  Roosevelt :  The  Logic  of 
His  Career,"  by  Charles  G.  Washburn  ;  "At 
the  Door  of  the  Gate,"  a  novel,  by  Forrest 
Reid;  "The  Psychology  of  Relaxation,"  by  G. 
T.  W.  Patrick ;  "Fishing  with  a  Worm,"  a 
new  edition  of  Bliss  Perry's  popular  article 
on  the  favorite  spring  sport;  "Industrial  Ac- 
cident Prevention,"  by  David  S.  Beyer ;  and 
"Emmeline,"  a  new  Gettysburg  story,  by  Elsie 
Si  ngm  aster. 

John  T.  Trowbridge,  one  of  the  most  ven- 
erable American  authors,  died  at  his  home  in 
Arlington,  Massachusetts,  on  the  12th  of  Feb- 
ruary'- Mr.  Trowbridge's  recollections  of  the 
most  fruitful  years  of  his  unusually  interest- 
ing life  are  given  in  his  autobiography,  "My 
Own  Story,"  published  by  the  Houghton 
Mifflin   Company. 

On  February"  19th  Dodd,  Mead  &.  Co.  pub- 
lished the  following  books :  "The  Outlaw,"  by- 
Jackson  Gregory',  a  real,  red-blooded  Western 
story  of  old-fashioned  scoundrels  and  good, 
old-fashioned  morality;  "Twilight,"  by  Frank 
Danby,  a  beautiful  and  tragic  love  story'  re- 
vealed through  visions  under  morphia  and 
through  the  fragmentary'  confessions  of  a  de- 
luded physician  ;  "A  Woman  of  Feeling,"  by 
Louise  Maunsell  Field,  in  which  brilliant  New 
York  society-  is  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a 
young  girl. 

Robert  Bridges,  the  English  poet  laureate, 
has    nearly    ready    for    publication     through  j 
Lougmans,    Green    &    Co.,    an    anthology    of  | 
prose  and  verse.     The  title  is  "The  Spirit  of 
Man,    an    Anthology    in    English    and    French 
from  the  Philosophers  and  Poets." 

Yesterday — February*  25th — the  John  Lane 
Company  published  Willard  Huntington 
Wright's  first  novel,  "The  Man  of  Promise." 
The  story,  which  takes  "the  man  of  promise" 
from  early  boyhood  to  middle  age,  is  centered 
about  his  affairs,  psychological  and  sexual, 
with  the  many  women  who  touch  his  life. 
Not  one  of  these  women  is  able  to  assist  him 
in  his  great  work  or  to  attain  to  his  high 
and  solitary  ideals.  The  book  is  an  undog- 
matic  refutation  of  the  theory-  that  great  men 
need  the  influence  of  women. 

These  are  times — when  history  is  makiug 
every"  day  with  such  wonderful  speed  yet  at 
such  awful  cost — that  invite  careful  study  of 
what  has  gone  before,  in  those  countries  espe- 
cially which  are  now  at  war.  Within  the 
Inst  hundred  years  may  be  found  the  se- 
crets leading  up  to  present  struggles  for 
dominance:  and  that  period  is  covered  by  "A 
History  of  the  Modern  World,"  now  issuing 
from  the  house  of  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
panv  in  a  one-volume  "popular  edition.'"  It 
is  from  the  pen  of  Oscar  Browning,  lecturer 
on  history  at  Cambridge  for  nearly  one-third 
oi  the  near-century  his  chapters  describe. 

President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of  Co- 
lumbia University  was  asked  recently  what  he 
believed  the  most  valuable  and  important 
book  he  had  read  during  the  past  year.  The 
well-known  educator  replied  immediately  that 
the  Right  Honorable  Arthur  James  Balfour's 
"Theism  and  Humanism"  stands  out  in  his 
mind  as  being  the  most  noteworthy'.  It  is 
published  by  the  George  H.   Doran   Company. 

The  tercentenary-  of  Shakespeare's  death  is 
marked  by  the  publication  of  many  Shake- 
speare books,  but  none,  perhaps,  of  more  sur- 
passing interest  or  permanent  value  than 
three  widely  dissimilar  volumes — Sir  Sidney 
Lee's  biography  of  Shakespeare,  published  a 
few  weeks  ago,  and  two  forthcoming  books — 
Louise  Ayres  Garnett's  "Master  Will  of  Strat- 
ford," a  play  for  children,  the  central  charac- 
ter of  which  is  Shakespeare  the  boy.  and  Ash- 
ley H.  Thorndike's  "Shakespeare's  Theatre," 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  English  the- 
atre in  Shakespeare's  time. 

The  title  of  Rupert  Hughes's  latest  novel, 
"Clipped   Wings,"   was   suggested  by   a   story'  ; 
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his   mother   told   him   of   her   own    childhood.   1 
Her   father,    a   Kentuckian,    who   had    moved  | 
to    Missouri    before    the    Civil    War,    was    a'  I 
mighty    hunter.      Once    he    wounded    a    wild   ' 
swan,  brought  it  home,  and  clipped  one  of  its 
wings.      It   was    a    pet    of   his    daughter's    till 
a    farmhand,    instructed   to    clip    the    shorter 
wing    again,    clipped    the    longer    one    to    an ,  I 
equal    length.      This    enabled    the    swan    to 
balance    herself    and    she    flew    away.     The 
anguish  of  the  little  girl  was  unforgotten  and 
she  told  it  long  after  to  her  son,   and  he  put 
it  in  a  novel,  as  a  symbol   of  the  life   of  his 
heroine. 

Among  the  recent  reprints  coming  from  the 
Macmillan  Company  are  Sara  Teasdale's  book 
of  poems,  "Rivers  to  the  Sea" ;  Edgar  Lee 
Masters'  "Spoon  River  Anthology,"  now  in 
its  twelfth  edition ;  Alfred  Noyes'  poems,  W. 
A,  McKeever's  "Training  the  Boy,"  Owen 
Wister's  "The  Virginian"  in  the  edition  illus- 
trated by  Charles  M.  Russell  and  Frederic 
Remington,  and  James  Bryce's  "South 
America." 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  just  published  an 
unusual  book,  entitled  "Holders  of  Railroad 
Bonds  and  Notes,''  by  Louis  Heft.  This 
book  gives  facts  that  influence  market  values 
of  railroad  securities  and  those  upon  which 
the  intrinsic  values  depend.  Railroad  financ- 
ing is  outlined.  The  current  forms  of  rail- 
road securities,  with  sixty-two  distinguishing 
features,  analyzed  and  discussed,  detailing  the 
rights  that  each  confers  on  its  holder  against 
the  issuing  company  and  its  assets,  and 
throughout  reorganizations,  consolidations, 
mergers,  receiverships,  foreclosures,  and  the 
other  proceedings  to  realize  on  the  security 
as  well  as  the  relations  with  trustees,  reor- 
ganization committees,  other  creditors,  and 
security-holders. 

In  "Notes  of  a  Busy  Life,"  Joseph  Benson 
Foraker  has  sketched  his  experience  of  three 
years  in  the  Union  Army,  three  years  on  the 
bench,  four  years  as  governor  of  Ohio,  and 
twelve  years  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  The  Stewart  &  Kidd  Company  is  the 
publisher. 

An  amusing  story"  of  Lord  Strathcona, 
whose  biography  by  Beckles  Willson  has  re- 
cently been  published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  tells  how  he  once  gave  a  five-pound 
note  to  a  beggar  who  pretended  to  be  the 
son  of  the  man  who  had  driven  Strathcona 
ithen  just  young  Donald  Smith)  to  the  rail- 
way station  when  he  left  for  Canada.  The 
beggar  came  back  a  little  later,  and  was  given 
another  five-pound  note,  but  when  he  ap- 
peared the  third  time,  he  went  away  empty- 
handed,  and  Lord  Strathcona  explained  that 
patient  generosity  could  go  no  further,  "For, 
you  see,"  he  said,  "no  one  drove  me  to  the 
railway  station.    I  was  only  a  poor  boy  then." 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Empire  and  Armament. 
America,  says  Professor  Jennings  C.  Wise, 
is  suffering  from  an  auto-suggested  conviction 
of  her  own  pacific  influence  upon  the  affairs 
of  the  world.  She  imagines  her  policies  as 
unaggressive  and  beneficent,  and  her  chief 
national  aim  to  be  forbearance  and  non- 
interference. But  history,  he  says,  would  tell 
a  different  story  if  it  were  read  without  pre- 
conception or  bias.  America  has  actually 
contributed  but  little  to  the  pacific  thought  of 
the  world  or  to  its  guidance  toward  an  in- 
ternational ideal.  America  has  always  been 
imperialistic  and  aggressive,  and  her  example 
has  made  for  conflict  rather  than  for  amity. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  actually  a  bellicose 
challenge  to  the  world.  The  French  occupa- 
tion of  Mexico  nearly  produced  war,  and 
there  was  not  even  a  suggestion  of  arbitration. 
The  American  attitude  over  the  Behring  Sea 
dispute  was  "most  arbitrary."  There  was  a 
quarrel  with  Chile  in  which  America  was 
wholly  in  the  wrong.  Then  came  a  dispute 
with  Brazil,  and  this  was  followed  by  the 
Venezuela  contention.  John  Bassett  Moore, 
no  mean  authority,  says  that  the  American 
people  enjoy  wars.  Certainly  they  enjoyed 
the  Spanish  war.  Says  the  author :  "As 
surely  as  pacifism  remains  content  to  apply 
its  balm  to  the  running  sore  alone,  its  efforts 
at  curing  the  cancerous  growth  of  war  will 
remain  unavailing,  for  when  it  is  too  late  the 
unmilitary  but  militant  voice  of  America  will 
again  be  heard  to  cry  out  for  war ! — that  war 
which  her  people  have  shown  themselves  so 
willing  to  provoke  whenever  self-interest 
seemed  to  dictate  its  expediency." 

But  a  continuous  policy  of  national  im- 
perialism, such  a  policy  as  that  sketched  by 
the  author,  demands  a  military  preparedness 
commensurate  with  its  ambitions,  and  it  is 
for  such  a  preparedness  that  the  author  ap- 
peals in  his  concluding  chapters.  It  is  a  plea 
well  set  forth,  and  well  sustained,  and  one 
that  sets  forth  the  main  essentials  without  re- 
course to  the  details  that  concern  chiefly  the 
military  administrator.  As  a  correction  of 
historical  misconceptions  and  an  invitation' to 
consider  existing  emergencies  Professor 
Wise's  book  should  receive  both  attention  and 
applause. 

Empire  and  Armament.  By  Jennings  C.  Wise. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.50  net. 


Old  Belgium. 

Elizabeth  W.  Champney  has  probably  done 
more  to  popularize  the  romantic  history  of 
Europe  than  any  other  writer.  Already  she 
has  eight  substantial  volumes  to  her  credit, 
and  now  she  turns  her  attention  to  Belgium 
and  so  emphasizes  the  wonder  that  nature 
should  seem  to  concentrate  human  heroisms 
upon  certain  well-defined  areas  of  the  world's 
surface.  A  European  statesman  said  once — 
or  is  said  to  have  said — that  European  history 
began  in  Belgium,  and  that  it  might  end  in 
the  Balkans,  and  so  the  author  appropriately 
begins  her  sketches  with  a  legend  of  the 
Nervii,  while  at  the  end  of  her  book  we  have 
a  section  devoted  to  Waterloo,  the  Duchess 
of  Richmond's  ball,  and  "sixty  years  after." 
The  intervening  chapters  are  devoted  to  great 
events  in  the  story  of  Belgium  and  the  task 
of  selection  from  such  a  wealth  of  valor  and 
fame  must  have  been  both   difficult  and  easy. 

This  task  of  historical  romance  that  Eliza- 
beth W.  Champney  has  made  so  peculiarly 
her  own  and  that  she  performs  so  surpass- 
ingly well  is  perhaps  of  all  other  ways  the 
best  adapted  to  convey  a  portrait  of  an  epoch. 
The  happy  blend  of  narrative  and  dialogue 
leaves  an  impression  upon  the  mind  that  the 
more  conventional  history  can  rarely  do, 
since  it  partakes  so  much  of  the  quality  of 
drama.  Certainly  the  result  is  one  of  pe- 
culiar charm  and  a  charm  that  show  no  evi- 
dence of  waning. 

Romance  of  Old  Belgium.  By  Elizabeth  W. 
Champney.      New    York:    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons: 

$2.50. 

Briefer  Reviews. 
"The  Heel  of  War,"  by  George  B.  McCIel- 
lan  (G.  W.  Dillingham  Company;  $1  net),  is 
a  record  of  impressions  derived  from  six 
months'  travel  through  Europe,  and  especially 
through  Germany.  Mr.  McClellan  takes  the 
German  point  of  view. 

"The  Soul  of  Woman,"  by  Paul  Jordan 
Smith  (Paul  Elder  &  Co.;  $1  net),  is  de- 
scribed as  "an  interpretation  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  feminism."  Its  value  lies  in  its  co- 
pious quotations  from  well-known  writers. 
Otherwise  it  has  none. 

"At  the  Fountain  Head,"  by  William  F. 
Boos,  M.  D.  (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.;  60 
cents  net),  is  described  as  five  stories  on  the 
origin  of  life,  for  parents  and  teachers.  In 
other  words,  it  is  an  attempt  to  answer  dis- 
creetly the  old  question,  "Where  do  little 
babies   come  from?" 

The  Macmillan  Company  has  published  a 
"Handbook  of  Athletic  Games,"  by  Jessie  H. 
Bancroft  and  W.  D.  Pulvermacher  ($1.50). 
The  little  volume  deals  adequately  with  base- 
ball, basket-ball,  field  hockey,  football,  golf, 
handball,    ice    hockey,    lacrosse,    lawn    tennis, 


polo,  running  and  walking  races,  jumping, 
pole-vaulting,  weight-throwing,  and  rowing 
races. 

"Spanish,"  by  C.  A.  Toledano  (Sir  Isaac 
Pitman  &  Sons;  $1),  is  a  commercial  Spanish 
grammar  containing  in  its  exercises  and  con- 
versations an  abundant  commercial  phrase- 
ology and  at  the  same  time  a  thorough 
treatise  on  Spanish  grammar. 

"Sex  Problems  in  Worry  and  Work,"  by 
William  Lee  Howard  (Edward  J.  Clode),  is  a 
temperate  and  restrained  discussion  of  the 
effects  upon  mind  and  body  of  the  distortion 
or  misuse  of  the  sex  functions.  The  author 
shows  alike  competence   and  delicacy. 

"Plays  for  Small  Stages."  by  Mary  Aldis 
(Dufheld  &  Co.;  $1.25  net),  is  a  collection  of 
four  plays  written  for  the  small  theatre  of 
a  country  place  near  Chicago  and  performed 
there  with  success.  Each  play  is  simple  in 
its  mechanical  requirements,  but  there  is  con- 
siderable variety  of  theme. 

"Curiosities  in  Proverbs,"  classified  and 
arranged  with  annotations  by  Dwight  Ed- 
wards Marvin  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons ;  $1.75 
net),  is  inadequately  described  by  its  title. 
It  is  not  only  a  collection  of  unusual  adages, 
maxims,  and  aphorisms,  but  also  a  treatise  on 
their  origin,  growth,  and  variety  and  their 
importance  in  revealing  the  ideals  and  moral 
standards  of  the  people  who  use  them. 


New  Books  Received. 

Psychology  of  Relaxation.  By  George  Thomas 
White  Patrick,  Ph.  D.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company;   $1.25  net. 

Showing  how  the  higher  nerve  centres  find  re- 
lief from  the  unaccustomed  demands  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

At  the  Door  of  the  Gate.      By  Forrest    Reid. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

Theodore  Roosevelt.  By  Charles  G.  Wash- 
burn. Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company ;  $1.50 
net. 

The  logic  of  his  career. 

The  Child  in  Human  Progress.  By  George 
Henry  Payne.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
$2.50    net. 

A    history    of    child- welfare. 

Rights  and  Duties  of  Neutrals.  By  Daniel 
Chauncey  Brewer.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons;  $1.25  net. 

A  discussion   of   principles    and   practices. 

Curiosities  in  Proverbs.  Classified  and  ar- 
ranged with  annotations  by  Dwight  Edwards  Mar- 
vin.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.75   net. 

A  collection  of  adages,  maxims,  aphorisms,  and 
phrases  from  many  lands. 

The    Steadfast    Princess.      By    Cornelia    Meigs. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  50  cents  net. 
A  play  for  young  people. 

The  New  Public  Health.  By  Hibbert  Winslow 
Hill.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.25 
net. 

A  guide  to   the  prevention  of  disease. 

The  Soul  of  Woman.  By  Paul  Jordan  Smith. 
San   Francisco:   Paul   Eider  &  Co. 

An  interpretation  of  the  philosophy  of  feminism. 

The  Diplomacy  of  the  Great  War.  By  Ar- 
thur Bullard.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany; $1.50  net. 

Some  international  political  problems  now  exist- 
ing and  yet  to  come. 

Japanese  Expansion  and  American  Policies. 
By  James  Francis  Abbott,  Ph.  D.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.50  net. 

The  history  of  the  diplomatic  and  social  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries. 

Handbook  of  Athletic  Games.  By  Jessie  H. 
Bancroft  and  William  Dean  Pulvermacher,  A.  B., 
LL.  B.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.50    net. 

For  players,  instructors,  and  spectators. 

Principles  and  Methods  of  Municipal  Ad- 
ministration. By  William  Bennett  Munro.  New 
York:   The   Macmillan   Company. 

A  treatise  on  municipal  government. 

John  Bogardus.  By  George  Agnew  Chamber- 
lain. New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.35 
net. 

A   novel. 

The  Story  of  a  Submarine.  By  Farnham 
Bishop.  New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1 
net. 

An  account  of  the  history  and  achievements  of 
the    submarine. 

The  Honey    Pot.      By   the   Countess  Barcynska. 
New  York:  E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.35   net. 
A    novel. 

Oriental   Impressions   in   America.     By   Dong 
Sung  Kim.      Cincinnati:    Methodist  Book  Concern. 
With  drawings  by  the  author. 

Italy  and  the  Unholy  Alliance.  By  W.  O. 
Pitt.     New  York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1   net. 

A  review  of  Italian  political  and  national  af- 
fairs   during    the    last    hundred    years. 

Lady  Inger  of  Ostraat  and  Other  Comedies, 
by  Henrik  Ibsen,  translated  by  R.  Farquharson 
Sharp;  Phantastes,  by  George  Macdonald;  Ur- 
sule  Mirouet,  by  Honore  de  Balzac;  Jackanapes 
and  Other  Stories,  by  Juliana  Horatia  Ewing; 
Mrs.  Overtheway's  Remembrances  and  Other 
Stories,  by  Juliana  Horatia  Ewing;  Edwin  Drood, 
by  Charles  Dickens;  The  Peace  of  Europe,  Some 
Fruits  of  Solitude,  and  Other  Writings,  by 
William  Penn;  On  the  Scope  and  Nature  of 
University  Education,  by  Cardinal  John  Henry 
Newman;  The  Life  of  the  First  Duke  of  New- 
castle and  Other  Writings,  by  Margaret, 
Duchess  of  Newcastle.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co. 

Published  in   Everyman's  Library  Series, 


CURRENT   VERSE. 


Listening  to  the  Wind. 
God   is  at  the   Organ! 

I    can    hear 
A  mighty  music 

Echoing,   far  and  near. 

God  is  at  the  Organ! 

And   its  keys 
Are  rolling  waters,  storm-strewn 
moorlands. 

Trees. 

God  is  at  the  Organ! 

I  can   hear 
A   mighty   music 

Echoing,  far  and  near. 
-From    "Brookdozun   and   Others  Poems,"   by   Eg- 
bert  T.   Sandford. 


Spring  in  Lyonesse. 
Sunlit  hills   of  Lyonesse! 

In    the    laughing    Easter    time; 
When    narcissi    white    were    blowing, 
Violets  in  beauty  glowing, 
Flaming  buds  through  calyx   showing. 
And  a  glorious  sun  o'erflowing, 

Flooded    full    your    happy    clime ; 
Sunlit    hills    of    Lyonesse! 

Wandered  I  in  youth's  glad  prime. 

Cassiteridean    islets! 

From  the  land  that  gave  me  birth, 
While    the    time    was    swiftly    fleeting, 
Flocks    in   playful   gambols,   bleating, 
Birds   that    piped    a   merry    greeting, 
Set    my    bounding   pulses    beating. 

Thrilled  with  surging  joy  and  mirth, 
Cassiteridean    islets ! 

Luring  haunts  of  radiant  worth. 

On   Titanic   cliffs  o'er  islets, 

Pinnacled   with   mighty   rocks, 
Sunrise  saw  the  dawn  beam  flashing 
On    a    cascade,    leaping,    splashing, 
Down   a    cove   where   wild    waves   dashing 
Rushed  up  caverns  crashing,  clashing 

In   reverberating  shocks, 
As  Titanic  cliffs  o'er  inlets, 

Roved  I  when  morn  woke  the  flocks. 

Bathed    in    noontide's  witching   glory, 
Long  I   watched  the  waving  ocean, 
Where  the   sister   islets   gleaming 
In   the   sunlight    on    them    streaming 
Havens  seemed  to  be  for  dreaming, 
Visions   pure,    with   beauty    teeming; 
Watching   endless    pulsing  motion, 
Bathed   in  noon-tide's   witching  glory, 
Gendered  many  a  rhythmic  notion. 

Twilight  knew  a  dim  lit  valley, 
Near   a    mill    dam's    overflow. 
Upland  tracks  to  kistvaen  leading, 
Mystic    cromlech — wistful,    heeding 
How    the    daylight,    fast    receding, 
Moonlight    soft    was    slow    succeeding. 

Tinging  with    refulgent   glow, 

Foliage  green  in  verdant  valley, 

Where   the  silver   petals    blow. 

Down    an   olden    street   and   byway 
To  the  abbey  church  I  wandered; 
Heard   a  solemn  organ   pealing. 
Through  the  vaulted  arches  stealing, 
By  a  skillful    hand   revealing, 
Tones  of  holy   thought  and   feeling; 

On  the  mysteries  I  pondered: 
Down  the  olden  street  and  byway 
Deep  I  pondered,  long  I  wondered. 

St.    Mary    fair  of  Lyonesse! 

Hesperidean,    Eden   Isle! 
Ever    in    my    recollection 
Wells  abiding,  deep  affection 
For  the  faith  and  calm  reflection. 
Gathered    from   the   bright   collection 

Of  thy  beauties  which  beguile, 
St.    Mary    fair   of  Lyonesse! 

Those  who  dwell  with  thee  awhile. 
-Charles   Leonard-Stuart,    in   Newark    Call. 


You. 
If    you    no    more    should    love    me ? — you ? 

It  takes  my  breath,  a  thought  so  strange 
As  that  aught  earthly  could  your  spirit  woo 

To  change! 

Remote   from    doubt,    I    dwell    secure 
In    faith   all    minor    faiths   above, 

So  do   I   trust,  so   live,   in  your 
Incomparable  love! 

I    laugh    for  joy   to   think   how   much 

A  question  would  your  nature  wrong. 
Whom  Heaven  created,  with  a  noble  touch, 
So  strong! 

Nay;  doubt,  for  me,  new  born  were  over. 

You   will   remain  unchanged  and   true — 
Not,    not  that   I    am   I,  "my   lover, 

But  just  that  you  are  you! 
-Florence  Earle  Coates,   in  London  Athcnaum, 
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Life. 
What  am   I,  Life?     A  thing  of  watery   salt 

Held   in  cohesion  by  unresting  cells 
Which    work    they    know    not    why,    which    never 
halt; 
Myself  unwitting  where  their   Master  dwells. 
I  do  not  bid  them,  yet  they  toil,  they  spin 

A  v/orld  which  uses  me  as  I  use  them. 
Nor  do  I  know  which  end  or  which  begin. 

Nor  which  to  praise,   which   pamper,  which   con- 
demn. 

So,    like    a   marvel    in   a    marvel   set, 

I   answer  to   the  vast,   as  wave  by  wave 
The  sea  of  air  goes  over,  dry  or  wet, 

Of    the    full    moon    comes    swimming    from    her 
cave 
Or  the   great   sun    comes   north;    this   myriad    I 
Tingles,    not  knowing  how,   yet   wondering  why. 
— John   MaseHcld,    in   Atlantic    Monthly. 


YOU    CAN    LEAVE    San 

Francisco  (Ferry  Station)  at 
4:20  p.  m.  on  the  "San  Joaquin 
Valley  Flyer  "  ;  or  at  6  p.  m. 
on  the  "Owl  Limited" — 

DINNER  IS   SERVED  in 

Dining  Car  (also  breakfast 
next  morning)  and  you  arrive 
in  Los  Angeles  before  9 
o'clock. 

OR,  IF  YOU  PREFER,  you 

can  dine  leisurely  at  home 
and  take  the  "  Lark "  at  8 
p.  m.  from  San  Francisco 
(Third  Street  Station)  — 

AFTER    BREAKFAST  in 

Dining  Car  next  morning,  you 
reach  Los  Angeles  at  9:45, 
with  a  full  day  before  you  for 
business  or  pleasure. 

IN  ADDITION,  there  are  five 
other  daily  trains,  including 
the  Shore  Line  Limited  " — 
Down  the  Coast  by  Day- 
light. 
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MAUDE  FAY  AND  THE   SYMPHONY. 


The  sixth  symphony  concert — or  the  Fridav 
one  of  the  pair — drew  such  a  large,  rustling, 
bustling  audience  on  Friday,  the  18th,  that  it 
would  have  been  quite  evident  to  a  stranger 
that  something  unusual  was  afoot.  That 
something  was  Maude  Fay's  first  home  ap- 
pearance in  a  public  concert,  but,  although  in 
public  interest  it  may  seem  to  have  dwarfed 
the  symphony,  the  immense  reception  tendered 
Alfred  Hertz  when  he  appeared  made  plain 
the  audience's  keen  appreciation  of  past 
pleasures  and  eager  anticipation  of  those  to 
come. 

The  third  Brahms  Symphony  was  listened 
to  with  the  usual  interest  and  deep  appre- 
ciation, in  spite  of  the  promised  vocal  treat 
being  well  to  the  foreground  in  people's 
minds.  And,  as  usual,  they  discovered  that 
Mr.  Hertz  drew  from  his  orchestra  fresh 
beauties  of  interpretation.  It  is  not  usual 
for  us  to  hear  a  Brahms  symphony  played 
with  so  much  warmth  of  tonal  coloring. 
Somehow  the  northern  beauties  as  of  snow 
and  dark  winter  foliage  that  we  thought  char- 
acteristic of  Brahms  seemed  tinged  with  the 
ardent  glow  of  Latin  sentiment.  Can  it  be 
that  our  German  conductor  has  a  strain  of 
Latin  blood  in  his  veins? 

As  a  closing  orchestral  offering  '"The  Ap- 
prentice Sorcerer"  of  Paul  Dukas  was  played. 
The  piece  is  called  "an  orchestral  cherzo," 
and  at  first  sounded  as  if  the  mask  of  com- 
edy was  being  intrusively  worn  in  an  unsuit- 
able environment.  Harmonic  beauties,  love- 
liness of  tone,  gliding  into  serener  moods, 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Neverthe- 
less it  grew  in  interest,  as  the  piece  was 
developed,  on  account  of  the  immense  variety 
of  tone  that  Mr.  Hertz's  reading  of  this  ec- 
centric but  brilliant  composition  permitted. 
For  this  many-sided  leader  knows  how  to 
draw  out  an  inspired  interpretation  of  the 
humor  as  well  as  the  romance,  the  passion, 
and  the  soul  storms  of  music. 

A  perceptible  rustle  swept  over  the  au- 
dienre  when  it  was  time  for  Maude  Fay  to 
appear.  During  the  period  of  her  girlhood 
in  San  Francisco,  at  the  friendship-forming 
time  of  life.  Miss  Fay  had  known  many 
people,  who  were  keenly  interested,  many 
sympathetically,  others  more  judicially,  and 
perhaps  inquisitively,  as  to  what  kind  of  an 
appearance  she  was  going  to  make  before  the 
public,  the  interest  being  considerably  stimu- 
lated by  the  tale  of  her  European  successes. 
The  instant  she  appeared  on  the  stage  Miss 
Fay's  Americanism  was  patent.  She  carries 
herself  with  a  kind  of  independent  swing  and 
has  a  decidedly  informal  air.  I  was  too  far 
away  to  be  able  to  pass  any  opinion  as  to 
her  personal  beauty,  but  her  personality  on 
the  concert  platform  is  distinctly  agreeable. 
Magnetism  would  scarcely  fit  the  kind  of  at- 
tractiveness she  exerts,  partly  on  account  of 
that  same  suggestion  of  informality.  Mag- 
netism is  based  on  something  subtle  and  more 
difficult  to  place  than  that  pleasant,  likable 
air  of  American  frankness  which  charac- 
terizes this  San  Francisco  songbird. 

Miss  Fay  was  down  for  two  numbers,  both 
long  and  taxing  ones,  and  neither,  in  my 
judgment,  a  good  selection.  The  "Dich 
theure  hall"  from  ""Tannhauser,"  and  the 
Oberon  aria,  "Ocean,  thou  mighty  monster," 
demand  such  sustained  physical  and  emotional 
energy  of  expression  that  .there  seemed  to  be 
a  certain  monotony  to  the  singer's  vocal  con- 
tribution, more  especially  as  she  gave  no  en- 
core. And,  besides,  in  purely  physical  outflow 
of  voice  Miss  Fay  is  almost  not  sufficiently 
equipped  for  "Ocean,  thou  mighty  monster." 
which  requires  a  certain  grandeur  of  vocal 
equipment  such  as  Mme.  Schumann-Heink  has 
possessed.  And  the  other  aria,  for  some  rea- 
son, is  not  a  good  choice  for  a  concert  selec- 
tion. At  all  events,  in  spite  of  a  most  en- 
thusiastic reception  which  followed  the 
singer's  two  contributions,  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  less  personally  interested  auditors 
expressed  some  disappointment.  None  the 
less  Miss  Fay  is  a  superior  vocalist  with  a 
voice  and  mien  well  adapted  to  dramatic  de- 
livery. She  has  plenty  of  temperament  of  its 
kind,  ind  sings  with  compelling  energy.  That, 
howe  ,er.  is  one  of  her  defects.  It  is  a  pe- 
culiurity  of  American  opera  singers  that  they 
-un  to  energy,  instead  of  emotional  depth, 
was  a  characteristic  of  Nordica,  im- 
e  as  that  famous  American  soprano  un- 
ily  was  in  the  more  imposing  roles  of 
rian   opera. 


To  describe  Miss  Fay's  voice  more  pre-  | 
cisely,  it  is  a  high,  powerful  soprano,  which 
seems  to  require  over-abundance  of  gesture  ; 
to  assist  in  its  delivery.  Its  principal  defect 
is  a  slight  hollowness  of  tone;  its  value  is 
that  in  these  two  taxing  arias  it  proved  with- 
out cavil  the  justness  of  its  classification  as 
a  dramatic  soprano.  Miss  Fay  sang  "Vissi 
d'arte"  on  the  concert  of  Saturday  night : 
that  is,  the  night  following.  I  should  like  to 
have  heard  her  sing  that  on  Friday.  That 
would  have  been  the  test,  for  from  these  two 
contributions  at  the  symphony  concert  we  did 
not  learn  whether  Miss  Fay  can  beautify 
those  high  strong  tones  with  the  warmth  of 
passion,  the  glow  of  romance,  or  the  sweet- 
ness of  tender  sentiment. 

She  seemed  to  have  the  quality  of  dividing 
her  listeners  into  two  camps.  "How  do  you 
like  her?"  I  asked  one.  "She  is  a  wonder," 
was  the  reply.  Others,  although,  who  were 
aware  of  her  European  triumphs,  expressed 
disappointment ;  but  when  a  singer  with  a 
perfectly  magnificent  press  agent  who  has 
down  to  a  fine  point  the  art  of  stirring  up 
anticipation  sings  for  the  first  time  in  her 
home  town  she  must  expect  to  disappoint  in 
some  quarters.  I  have  an  idea  that  on  Friday 
the  nervous  excitement  which  the  singer  mani- 
festly and  very  naturally  was  laboring  under 
robbed  her  tones  of  some  of  their  color,  and 
that  those  who  heard  her  on  Saturday  night 
discovered  much  more  of  what  she  is  capable 
than  the  audience  at  the  symphony  concert. 
Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


'SUMURUN.' 


Though  "Sumurun"  never  come  this  far, 
yet  we  shall  sigh  no  sighs  of  regret,  for  we 
shall  have  quite  fully  acquainted  ourselves 
with  the  thoroughly  wicked  and  bloody 
production  through  the  Gertrude  Hoffman 
offering  this  week  at  the  Orpheum,  where  a 
reduced  version  of  the  piece  is  packing  the 
house  to  the  doors. 

"Sumurun"  is  daring  in  the  extreme,  it  is 
nakedly  wicked,  bad.  its  appeal  is  altogether 
sensual,  and  there  is  in  it,  before  the  final 
curtain,  a  wholesale  slaughtering  of  the  en- 
snared and  hot-blooded  lovers.  They  knife 
one  another  in  the  most  approved  fashion  in 
the  faint  light,  and  incidentally  the  scorned 
and  rejected  Hunchback  throttles  the  Beauti- 
ful Slave  of  Fatal  Enchantment. 

Truly  a  fitting  end  to  so  much  falsity,  in- 
trigue,  and  devouring  passion. 

Quite  a  different  Gertrude  Hoffman  we  see 
this  season — more  audacious,  more  startling — 
and  she  leaves  us  gasping,  quite  bewildered, 
saying  to  ourselves,  "What  next  ?"  Her  slen- 
der, firm,  shapely  br-dy,  in  its  brown  Oriental 
tint  is  undraped  to  the  point  where  a  great 
deal  of  her  is  visible.  In  the  role  of  the 
Beautiful  Slave — for  no  other  title  is  given 
her — she  becomes  fiendishly  alluring,  and 
carries  bloody  murder,  sorrow,  and  ruin  in 
her  train. 

Not  a  word  is  spoken  during  the  entire 
eight  scenes.  None  is  necessary.  The  pro- 
gramme announces  that  it  is  a  wordless  play 
from  "Tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights."  At  first 
it  is  just  a  trifle  confusing,  but  as  the  plot 
unfolds,  and  especially  if  one  has  been  fore- 
handed enough  to  read  the  synopsis  of  the 
piece,  every  move  can  be  followed  intelli- 
gently. And  as  it  is  followed,  many  a  shock 
is  given  our  finer  instincts  and  poor  old  con- 
science cries  aloud  for  relief.  In  the  midst 
of  it  all  one  somehow  recalls  that  threadbare 
saying,  "This  is  no  place  for  a  minister's 
son."  And  yet  "Sumurun,"  the  complete  pro- 
duction, ran  its  riotous  way  in  New  York 
for  a  long  season,  hence  there  may  be  raised 
in  some  quarters  the  cry'  that  this  is  but  an- 
other form  of  art.  If  so,  it  may  be  a  sample 
of  the  school  of  stage  impressionists  run  riot. 

However,  the  act  is  vastly  expensive,  gor- 
geously colored,  and  arranged  in  a  most  elabo- 
rate manner.  Probably  nothing  yet  seen  here 
in  vaudeville  quite  compares  with  it  in  those 
respects.  It  is  evident  that  great  care  has 
been  taken  in  arranging  even  the  most  minute 
details,  and  the  announcement  made  from  the 
stage  by  one  of  the  performers  between  acts 
enables  the  spectator  who  may  not  have  read 
his  programme  to  gain  an  understanding  of 
each  approaching  scene. 

The  curtain  rises  on  the  Oriental  bazaar 
and  the  exterior  of  the  Hunchback's  theatre. 
Down  the  centre  of  the  Orpheum  has  been 
placed  a  long  runway,  and  along  this,  as  from 
a  part  of  the  city,  come  various  of  the 
performers,  lending  additional  interest  to  the 
play.  At  the  conclusion,  after  all  the  mascu- 
line principals  have  killed  one  another,  the 
pretty,  bare-legged  dancing  girls,  or  ladies  of 
the  harem,  exit  from  the  stage  by  means  of 
this  same  runway.  They  are  shapely,  grace- 
ful,   and   possess  the  bloom   of  youth. 

Sumurun.  from  whom  the  offering  takes  its 
name,  is  the  favorite  young  wife  of  the  old 
shiek.  She  falls  in  love  with  Nur-al-din",  the 
young  cloth  merchant  at  the  bazaar.  Close 
by  the  bazaar  is  the  theatre  of  the  Hunch- 
back, whose  chief  performer  is  the  Beautiful 
Slave  Girl  of  Fatal  Enchantment.  She  de- 
spises her  master,  loves  all  men.  but  espe- 
cially the  son  of  the  old  sheik.  The  latter 
finally    buys   the   dancer   for   his   harem,    and 


the  Hunchback,  in  a  fit  of  jealous  despair, 
takes  a  poison  tablet,  which  sticks  in  his 
throat  and  leaves  him  only  unconscious. 
Then  complications  follow  rapidly  enough. 
Eventually  the  unconscious  Hunchback  and 
Nur-al-din  find  themselves  in  a  huge  chesf 
bound  for  the  harem,  where  Sumurun  has 
planned  that  she  and  her  lover  may  continue 
their  dream  of  love.  Passing  across  the  stage 
in  the  dim  light  is  seen  the  old  shiek,  and 
then  the  wanton  slave  girl — Gertrude  Hoff- 
man— in  her  litter,  secretly  beckoning  to  the 
young  shiek  to  follow  her.  Following  them 
come  Sumurun  and  the  chest  with  its  double 
burden,  all  bound  for  the  harem — and  misad- 
venture. Once  in  the  harem  Gertrude  Hoff- 
man does  some  remarkable  whirling  dances, 
her  scanty,  flying  draperies  causing  one  to 
hope  that  nothing  will  give  way.  Nothing 
does,   of  course. 

The  Snake  Charmer  revives  the  Hunch- 
back, and  the  old  sheik,  enraged  at  finding 
his  son  in  the  palace,  drags  the  slave  girl 
away,  but  she  signals  to  the  young  sheik  to 
follow.  The  Hunchback,  unseen,  also  trails 
along,  murder  in  his  heart. 

The  next  scene  is  a  hall  in  the  harem. 
Nur-al-din  emerges  from  his  box  and  there 
is  a  secret  carnival  of  joy  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  the  coming  of  the  old  sheik.  Too 
late  to  creep  back,  Nur-al-din  can  only  hide 
behind  the  chest.  To  prevent  the  old  sheik's 
suspicion,  Sumurun  and  her  attendants  dance, 
and  Sumurun  dances  with  unusual  fire,  for 
she  knows  Nur-al-din  is  also  watching  her. 
Pleased  by  the  dance,  the  old  sheik  attempts 
to  embrace  Sumurun,  but  she,  restrained  by 
her  lover's  jealous  eyes,  repulses  him.  In  a 
rage  the  old  sheik  summons  his  new  favorite, 
the  slave  girl,  and  embraces  her  instead,  lead- 
ing her  away  with  him.  Sumurun,  humiliated, 
will  at  first  pay  no  heed  to  the  joyful  ad- 
vance of  Nur-al-din,  but  at  last  triumphant, 
he  takes  her  in  his  arms.  Again  the  curtains 
part  and  we  are  shown  the  old  sheik  sleeping 
in  his  gorgeous  chamber.  Open-eyed  beside 
him  lies  the  slave  girl.  The  young  sheik 
steals  up  the  circular  stairway  and  the  two 
rush  to  embrace.  The  slave  girl  urges  him 
to  kill  the  sleeping  sheik,  but  the  Hunchback, 
watching  in  jealous  rage  from  behind  the  cur- 
tain, makes  a  noise  that  awakens  the  old 
sheik.  He  realizes  the  conspiracy  and  stabs 
his  son,  while  the  Hunchback  avenges  him- 
self upon  the  slave  girl  and  strangles  her. 
Dying,  the  young  sheik  has  only  one  thought 
— revenge — and  in  his  death  throes  he  drags 
the  old  sheik  down  the  winding  stair  to  be- 
tray the  other  intruder  in  the  harem — Nur- 
al-din. 

Now  comes  the  denouement.  The  sleeping 
ladies  of  the  harem,  seen  lying  about  on 
cushions  on  the  floor,  are  aroused  at  the 
sound  of  the  two  coming  down  the  stairs, 
and  conceal  Nur-al-din.  Vainly  they  dance  to 
distract  the  old  sheik,  and  rather  than  betray 
her  lover,  Sumurun  offers  her  breast  to  his 
dagger.  But  at  this  Nur-al-din  reveals  him- 
self. The  two  men  fight  and  Nur-al-din  is 
vanquished,  when  suddenly  the  jealous 
Hunchback,  leaping  from  behind,  buries  his 
dagger  in  the  old  sheik's  back.  All  the 
wicked  are  now  slain,  and  the  Hunchback 
leads  forth  Sumurun,  Nur-al-din,  and  all  the 
living  over  the  Flowery  Way  to  freedom  and 
to  love,  passing  up  the  brilliantly  lighted  run- 
way through  the  centre  of  the  audience. 

The  performance  runs  like  clockwork, 
changes  being  made  so  rapidly  that  there  is 
practically  no  waiting  between  acts,  and  the 
action  throughout  is  extremely  rapid,  in  spots 
considerably  overdone  in  this  respect,  and 
the  incidental  music  by  the  Orpheum  orches- 
tra adds  not  a  little  to  the  whole  remarkable 
production. 


BURTON  HOLMES'  TRAVELOGUES. 


Accompanied  by  an  explanatory  lecture,  pic- 
tures illustrating  the  Burton  Holmes  Trav- 
elogues are  a  very  pleasing  attraction  this 
week  at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  and  attesting 
the  interest  of  the  public,  the  audiences  have 
been  satisfactory  in  size.  For  years  these 
Travelogues  have  been  going  around,  and  with 
the  passing  of  time  they  have  become  more 
interesting — wider  in  their  scope.  This  is  the 
first  time  they  have  appeared  here,  however, 
and  through  them  a  busy  public  is  given  an 
insight  into  life  and  customs  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  When  one  can  not  travel  afar 
and  see  for  one's  self  the  sights  which  dif- 
ferent lands  have  to  offer,  the  next  best  thing 
is  to  attend  the  Burton  Holmes  Travelogues. 
Holmes  himself  has  roamed  the  world  with 
camera  and  notebook,  selecting  with  the  eye 
of  a  connoisseur,  and  the  net  results  are  given 
to  the  public  in  a  manner  at  once  educational 
and   happy. 

The  Travelogues  cover  a  period  of  two 
hours,  and  are  given  afternoon  and  evening. 
The  pictures  are  clear,  artistic,  and  thor- 
oughly comprehensive,  and  it  is  evident  that 
great  care  was  exercised  in  their  selection. 
The\-  include  really  wonderful  views  of  the 
Cliff  Dwellers  of  New  Mexico,  and  from 
there  one  may  jump  to  the  midst  of  unex- 
plored regions  in  distant  Australia,  where  Na- 
ture in  her  many  unusual  forms  fascinates 
the  bold  adventurer.  Then  there  are  views 
taken  at  Annapolis  and  West  Point,  showing 
Uncle  Sam's  young  men  at  work  and  play, 
while  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado  is 
shown  in  all  its  titanic  magnificence  and  the 
artistry  which  baffles  description.  But  these 
scenes  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  which  are 
shown  during  the  two  hours,  and  the  lecture 
with  each  as  it  is  thrown  on  the  screen  is 
concise,   well- worded,   complete. 

Altogether  the  Travelogues  are  of  splendid 
educational  value.  M.  H. 


An  ancient  fortification,  declared  to  be 
more  remarkable  from  an  engineering  view- 
point than  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  has  been 
discovered  in  the  Andes,  according  to  G.  W. 
Monkill,  a  member  of  the  Yale  and  Geo- 
graphical Society  expeditions  to  Peru,  who 
has  just  returned  to  this  country.  He  said 
the  archaeologists  had  discovered  apparent  evi- 
dences of  a  pre-Aztec  civilization,  which 
flourished  about  the  eighth  century.  Excava- 
tions made  forty-five  miles  from  Cuzco.  Peru, 
revealed  the  fortification.  It  is  an  enormous 
edifice,  composed  of  stones  weighing  thirty 
and  forty  tons,  which  had  been  transferred 
from  a  quarry  across  a  river  and  carried  up 
a  steep  slope. 


The  sixth  appearance  of  John  McCormack 
for  the  season  in  New  York  took  place  on 
February  13th.  Every  seat  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
including  hundreds  on  the  stage,  and  every 
inch  of  standing  room  were  sold  out,  as  had 
been  the  case  on   all   five  previous   occasions. 


Bath,  in  England,  claims  to  have  the  oldest 
permanent  orchestra  in  existence.  It  was 
founded  by  Beau  Nash  about  1705. 


Angela     Anderson     Nesmith 

READER 

CTUTlIflC  KohIer&  Chase  Bldg,  San  Francisco 
J1UDJUi3  EbeliClub,  Oakland 

Literary  Interpretation,  Dramatic  Art,  Public 
Speaking. 

Paris   School   of  Deportment  Work. 
Classical  and  Interpretative  Physical  Culture. 
Catalogue  and  list  of  readings  upon  request. 
Telephone :  Prospect  3940 
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Angel 


MM 

SantaFe 

m  v. 


— departs  4:00  p.  m.  daily 

Safety  and  Comfort 

You    get   both    on   this    excellent 
train  of  the  Santa  Fe  to 

Los  Angeles 

Superior  equipment. 

Superior  dining  service. 

We   will  make  your   return   trip 

reservation  on  The  Saint. 

Just  tell  us  when. 

San  Diego   train   service    reestablished 
Saturday,  February  19. 

Santa  Fe  City  Offices 

673  Market  Street,  San  Francisco— Phone  Kearny  315 
Market  Street  Ferry — Phone  Kearny  4980 
1218  Broadway,  Oakland— Phone  Lakeside  425 
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The  Vernon  Castle  Films  at  the  Cort. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  much-discussed 
photo-drama,  "The  Whirl  of  Life,"  the  inter- 
nationally famous  dancers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ver- 
non Castle,  will  be  seen  in  San  Francisco  for 
the  first  time  Sunday  night,  February  27th,  at 
the  Cort  Theatre. 

Vernon  Castle's  enlistment  with  the  Eng- 
lish aviation  corps  makes  it  quite  probable 
that  these  terpsichorean  representatives  will 
never  appear  here  in  person,  and  this  picture 
product  of  the  Cort  Film  Corporation  will 
undoubtedly  afford  local  theatre-goers  their 
only  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Castles  as  they 
are  in  life. 

"The  Whirl  of  Life"  is  said  to  be  an  ad- 
mirable combination  of  thrilling-  drama,  ro- 
mance, and  comedy,  telling  a  story  with  a 
"punch"  that  is  based  on  the  romantic  ca- 
reers of  the  Castles  themselves.  The  dancing 
is  subordinated  to  the  action  of  the  drama 
and  becomes  a  logical  part  of  it,  although  at 
least  a  thousand  feet  of  film  are  devoted  to 
showing  the  Castles  in  the  steps  that  set  the 
country  dance  mad  several  years  ago. 

"The  Whirl  of  Life"  will  be  shown  once 
every  evening  at  the  Cort,  with  a  matinee 
daily  at  2:15  o'clock.  A  special  musical  pro- 
gramme will  be  rendered  by  an  augmented 
orchestra.  

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

Next  week  will  positively  be  the  last  of 
Gertrude  Hoffman  and  her  company  in  Miss 
Hoffman's  colossal  production  of  "Sumurun," 
which  is  proving  a  theatrical  sensation.  All 
the  other  acts  on  the  programme,  with  one 
exception,  will  be  entirely  new. 

The  Mirano  Brothers,  who  style  themselves 
"the  Flying  Torpedoes,"  will  appear  in  their 
feats  of  daring.  They  perform  most  sensa- 
tional and  daring  gymnastic  stunts.  Their 
apparatus  is  constructed  to  resemble  the 
famous  Eiffel  Tower  and  their  perch  is  its 
apex. 

Lamberti,  the  musical  impersonator,  will 
present  living  portraits  of  Liszt,  Hollman, 
Joachim,  Strauss,  Gounod,  etc.  He  also  gives 
an  artistic  rendition  on  the  instrument  most 
favored  by  the  composer  he  depicts.  As  Liszt 
he  plays  the  piano,  as  Hollman  the  'cello,  as 
Joachim  the  violin. 

Moore,  O'Brien,  and  Cormack,  who  an- 
nounce themselves  as  "Speed  Boys  from  Song- 
land  and  Comedyville,"  dispense  melody  and 
comedy  with  lightning-like  velocity. 

Winsome  Grace  De  Mar  will  introduce  a 
cycle  of  new  songs  which  tell  interesting 
stories  to  catchy  melodies.  Miss  De  Mar's 
gowns  are  beautiful,  costly,  and  up  to  the 
minute. 

The  Langdons  will  present  their  laughable 
skit,  "Kidding  and  Skidding  in  Johnny's  New 
■    Car." 

The  ninth  installment  of  the  famous  Uncle 
Sam  at  Work  motion  picture,  entitled  "Bu- 
reau of  Weights  and  Measures,"  will  be 
shown.  

Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

"The  Office  Girls,"  another  of  Bohn's  tune- 
ful musical  comedies  with  a  flock  of  pretty 
girls,  snappy  comedians,  and  pretentious 
scenic  settings,  will  top  the  new  eight-act  bill 
which  opens  at  the  Pantages  Theatre  next 
Sunday.  Billy  Craig,  Dixie  Harris,  and  Belle 
Montrose  are  the  principals  in  the  production, 
which  takes  place  in  the  law  offices  of  a  sup- 
posedly well-known  theatrical  attorney.  The 
piece  is  a  jolly  little  travesty  with  the  intro- 
duction    of    various    professional     characters. 

Rucker  and  Winnifred,  a  twain  of  colored 
comedians,  are  responsible  for  the  greater 
portion  of  the  laughs  of  the  new  show.  The 
men  have  a  character  study  representing  two 
Celestials  in  a  quarrel  over  a  twenty-five-cent 
piece  which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
laughable  specialties   in  vaudeville. 

Ed   Gallagher   and    Bob   Carlin   will   present 

their  jolly  nautical  travesty,   entitled  "Before 

[,    the  Mast."     Gallagher  enacts  the  part  of  an 

I    admiral,    and    Carlin    as    the    comedy    sea-dog, 

and  they  keep   the   audience   in    an  uproar  of 

laughter  with  their  comedy  parodies. 

Keegan  and  Ellsworth  have  a  classy  little 
skit  with  several  dashing  song  numbers  giving 
Miss  Ellsworth  an  opportunity  to  display  some 
striking  gowns. 

Bessie    Harvey,     the    singing    equestrienne, 

offers    a    number    of    beautiful    poses    with    a 

white    horse.      The    eleventh    incident    of    the 

thrilling     Pathe    detective     serial,     "The     Red 

.     Circle,"  will  complete  the  bill. 


La  Verbist,  the  Belgian  Dancer. 

Will  L.  Greenbaum  will  introduce  Mile. 
Felyne  Verbist,  the  Belgian  dancer,  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  next  week.  Mile.  Verbist 
is  a  young  Belgian  artist  who  is  making  her 
first  appearance  in  this  country.  Prior  to 
the  great  war  in  Europe  she  occupied  a  lead- 
ing position  in  the  leading  opera  houses  of 
the  old  capitals,  and  throughout  the  Conti- 
nent critics  freely  hailed  her  as  the  greatest 
dancer  since  Taglioni. 

She  has  lately  been   filling  an   extended   en- 

I     gagemen'L    at     the    Teatro    Colon     in     Buenos 

Aires,    where    her    successes    have    been    one 

long  ovation,    and  Adele   Verne,   the   pianist, 


who  is  there  meeting  with  great  success,  ad- 
vised her  to  come  to  America  via  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  gave  her  very  strong  letters  to 
Manager   Greenbaum. 

La  Verbist  will  introduce  two  programmes 
of  great  interest  at  the  Columbia  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  March  2d,  and  Sunday  after- 
noon, March  5th.  She  will  present  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country  Nijinsky's  dance 
conception,  "La  Spectre  de  la  Rose,"  which 
the  Russian  arranged  for  Karsavena,  and 
which  was  simultaneously  introduced  by  La 
Verbist  in  Brussels  and  Karsavena  in  Petro- 
grad.  The  music  is  from  Weber's  "Invitation 
to  the  Dance."  Another  great  novelty  will  be 
Verbist's  own  conception  of  Saint-Saens' 
"Death  of  the  Swan,"  which  is  said  to  be  en- 
tirely different  from  any  other  interpretation 
of  this  beautiful  composition.  "The  Vision 
of  Salome"  as  given  by  La  Verbist  entirely 
eliminates  all  the  objectionable  features  intro- 
duced by  so  many  others,  and  does  not  have 
recourse  to  the  use  of  the  "head"  of  John 
at  all. 

The  waltz  from  "Coppellia,"  the  "Dance  of 
the  Hours"  from  "La  Gioconda,"  and  other 
beautiful  dances  are  also  included  on  the  first 
programme,  which  will  be  given  in  aid  of  the 
fund  being  raised  for  the  stricken  country 
people  of  Mile.  Verbist  in  Belgium,  and  under 
the  auspices  of  the  consulate  of  Belgium. 
She  will  be  accompanied  by  a  complete  con- 
cert orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Paul 
Steindorff.  

The  Opera  and  Pavlowa  Programme 

The  great  number  of  mail  orders  already 
received  is  indicative  of  the  interest  in  the 
coming  of  the  Boston  Grand  Opera  Company, 
combined  with  the  Pavlowa  Imperial  Ballet 
Russe,  to  the  Cort  Theatre  for  the  week  be- 
ginning March  13th.  It  is  by  far  the  most 
important  artistic  event  of  the  season. 

Included  in  the  singing  forces  are  the  fol- 
lowing notables  :  Giovanni  Zenatello,  Maggie 
Teyte,  Riccardo  Martin,  Felice  Lyne,  Maria 
Gay,  Jose  Mardones,  Luisa  Villani,  Thomas 
Chalmers,  Elvira  Leveroni,  Graham  Marr,  Oli- 
vette Marcel,  Giuseppe  Gaudenzi,  Fely  Cle- 
ment, Romeo  Boscacci,  Bianca  Saroya,  Giorgi 
Puliti,  Maria  Lara,  Enrico  Nava,  Elvira 
Botani,  and  Tamaki  Miura,  the  last-named 
being  the  famous  Japanese  prima  donna,  who 
will  be  heard  as  Cho-Cho-San  in  "Mme.  But- 
terfly." 

Pavlowa  will  be  supported  by  Alexandre 
Volinine,  Ivan  Clustine,  Stefa  Plaskovietska, 
Stasia  Kuhn,  Pietro  Vaszinski,  and  the  com- 
plete  Imperial   Ballet   Russe. 

The  repertory  for  the  engagement  follows : 
Monday,  March  13th,  and  the  following  Fri- 
day, "L'Amore  dei  Tre  Re,"  with  Zenatello, 
Teyte,  Mardones,  Marr  ( Chalmers  alter- 
nating), followed  by  Tschaikowsky's  "Nut 
Cracker"  ballet,  with  Pavlowa  and  the  com- 
p"lete  Ballet  Russe ;  Tuesday  and  Thursday, 
"Mme.  Butterfly,"  with  Miura,  Leveroni,  Mar- 
tin (Gaudenzi  alternating),  Chalmers  ( Marr 
alternating),  followed  by  Massenet's  "Spanish 
Ballet,"  with  Pavlowa  and  the  complete  Ballet 
Russe  on  Tuesday,  and  by  divertissements  on 
Thursday  ;  Wednesday  matinee  and  Saturday 
night,  "I'Pagliacci,"  with  Zenatello,  Lyne, 
Marr,  followed  by  Delibes'  "Coppelia,"  with 
Pavlowa  and  the  complete  Ballet  Russe ; 
Wednesday  night  and  Saturday  matinee,  "La 
Eoheme,"  with  Teyte,  Martin,  Mardones,  Mar- 
cel, Chalmers  (Marr  alternating),  followed  on 
Wednesday  night  by  "Walpurgis  Night,"  with 
Mardones,  Martin,  Pavlowa,  and  the  complete 
Ballet  Russe,  and  at  the  Saturday  matinee  by 
the  "Spanish  Ballet,"  with  Pavlowa  and  the 
Ballet  Russe.  The  bill  for  the  concluding 
Sunday  night  will  be  announced  later. 

The  sale  of  season  seats  begins  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s  on  Monday.  The  sale  of 
tickets  for  single  operas  will  begin  at  the 
Cort  Theatre   on   Monday,   March   6th. 


In  the  nature  of  a  war  tax  the  income  tax 
was  first  imposed  in  England  by  Pitt  in  1799. 
It  was  a  temporary  imposition,  and  was 
graduated  on  all  incomes  from  $200  to  $1000 
a  year,  with  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent  on  all  in- 
comes over  $1000.  Addington  reimposed  the 
tax  when  the  war  with  France  broke  out  in 
1803,  and  the  rate  was  fixed  at  five  per  cent 
on  incomes  of  $750  a  year  and  over.  On  his 
return  to  power,  in  1803,  Pitt  continued  the 
tax,  and  it  was  gradually  increased  until  1815, 
when  it  was  abrogated.  Peel  revived  it,  how- 
ever, for  purely  fiscal  reasons,  in  1842,  and 
although  his  original  intention  was  to  impose 
it  only  for  three  years,  it  has  continued  ever 
since. 


Perhaps  the  earliest  of  accurately  recorded 
fires  in  which  national  structures  suffered  was 
the  great  London  fire  of  1666,  which  broke 
out  in  a  wooden  building  on  Pudding  Lane 
and  burned  for  nearly  five  days.  It  swept 
over  436  acres  of  buildings,  13,000  houses  in 
all.  St.  Paul's  and  eighty-six  parish  churches 
and  six  guild  halls  were  consumed.  So  were 
the  custom-house  and  a  vast  number  of  stately 
and  pretentious  structures,  including  several 
administration  buildings.  It  swallowed  up 
Newgate  prison  and  the  Fleet  and  other 
famous  buildings.  The  loss  was  estimated  at 
the  time  to  be  about  $53,000,000. 


THE   MUSIC  SEASON. 


Seventh  Sunday  Symphony  Concert. 
The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Alfred  Hertz  conductor,  with  Horace  Britt, 
violoncellist,  as  soloist,  will  give  the  seventh 
Sunday  concert  of  the  current  season  at  the 
Cort  tomorrow  at  2 :30  p.  m.  sharp.  That 
very  considerable  local  public  which  gladly 
attends  the  symphony  concerts  when  the 
prices  of  admission  are  moderate  will  be  glad 
to  learn  that  commencing  with  tomorrow's 
concert  all  remaining  Sunday  concerts  of  this 
season  will  be  given  at  the  nominal  prices 
of  50  cents,  75  cents,  $1,  with  $1.50  for  the 
seats  in  the  boxes  and  loges.  Tomorrow's 
programme  follows  : 

Overture  to  "Anacreon" Cherubim 

"Lied"  for  Violoncello Vincent  DTndy 

Horace    Eritt 
From  Suite,  "Ballet  Scenes,"  op.  54 

Alex    Glazounow 

Prelude,  "The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun" Debussy 

Symphony  No.   1,  B  flat  major,  op.  28 

R.    Schumann 

At  the  Cort  Theatre  on  Friday  afternoon, 
March  10th,  and  Sunday  afternoon,  March 
12th,  the  orchestra  will  give  the  last  pair  of 
concerts  but  two   of  the  present  season. 


The  Florence  Hinkle  Concerts. 

When  Manager  Will  L.  Greenbaum  prom- 
ises anything  that  promise  is  faithfully  kept, 
and  so  the  statement  that  in  presenting  Flor- 
ence Hinkle  he  is  offering  one  of  the  finest 
concert  sopranos  ever  heard  in  this  city 
should  certainly  bear  weight.  That  Dr.  Muck 
engaged  Miss  Hinkle  for  no  less  than  fifteen 
appearances  as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  last  season  is  a  guaranty  of 
her  worth  and  artistry. 

Florence  Hinkle's  voice  greatly  resembles 
that  of  Melba  in  her  prime.  It  is  a  true 
lyric  soprano  of  wondrous  timbre  and  beauty, 
and  she  uses  it  with  the  utmost  skill.  Her 
programme  consists  of  songs  in  German, 
French,  Italian,  and  English.  The  Florence 
Hinkle  recitals  will  be  given  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  on  Sunday  afternoons,  March  12th 
and  19th.  Teachers  will  be  given  special 
rates  for  their  pupils  on  application  to  Mr. 
Greenbaum. 

Miss  Hinkle  will  appear  before  the  Berke- 
ley Musical  Association,  the  Peninsula  Mu- 
sical Association,  and  the  Colbert  Concert 
Course  in  Modesto,  in  addition  to  her  San 
Francisco   concerts. 

Mail  orders  for  the  Hinkle  concerts  are 
now   being  received. 


Le  Salon  Francais. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  February  29th,  the 
Salon  Francais,  a  new  French  literary  society, 
which  belongs  to  the  Federation  of  French 
Alliances  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
will  have  its  first  meeting  at  Century  Hall. 
The  purpose  of  the  Federation  of  French 
Alliances  is  to  further  the  study  of  French 
subjects;  it  organizes  lecturing  tours  for  dis- 
tinguished French  travelers  and  for  French 
lecturers  living  in  America,  and  brings  from 
France  every  year  some  eminent  man  of  let- 
ters as  official  lecturer,  who  is  prepared  to 
speak  before  the  affiliated  societies  in  the 
various  cities  where  they  are  established.  On 
Tuesday  next  the  members  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco branch  will  hear  Mr.  Joachim  Merlant, 
professor  at  the  Universite  de  Montpellier. 
Mr.  Merlant  fought  in  the  campaign  of  1914- 
1915  and  was  made  chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  as  a  reward  for  bravery  on  the 
battlefield.  The  subject  of  Mr.  Merlant's  first 
lecture  is  "L'heroisme  dans  la  Litterature 
Franchise."  Mr.  Merlant  will  give  a  second 
talk  on  March  3d  on  "Le  Gout  Public  en 
France  Pendant  ces  Gernieres  Annees."  The 
officers  of  the  Salon  Francois  are  Mrs.  James 
A.  Folger,  Mrs.  James  Otis,  Mrs.  J.  R.  K. 
Nuttall,  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan,  and  Mrs. 
Frank  West. 

On  the  evening  of  March  1st  Mr.  Merlant 
will  lecture  in  California  Hall,  University  of 
California.     The  public  is  invited. 


Playing  Wagner  After  the  War. 

Whether  Wagner  should  be  played  in 
France  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  has  of 
late  led  to  considerable  debate  among  the 
French.  According  to  La  Renaissance,  re- 
plies have  been  received  from  a  number  of 
distinguished   artists   and  musicians. 

Rodin,  the  sculptor,  replied :  "Beethoven, 
yes !     But  Wagner  is  too  near  our  time." 

Camille  Saint-Saens  said ;  "No,  because 
Wagner  will  symbolize  Germany  in  the  eyes 
of  the  French  people,  and,  besides,  his  beau- 
ties are  a  pretext  for  getting  his  inferior  work- 
accepted." 

It  is  not  forgotten  that  before  he  left  for 
this  country  Camille  Saint-Saens  said  that 
any  man  who  would  go  to  hear  Wagner's 
music  at  the  present  time  would  be  capable 
of  cutting  the  throat  of  his  own  mother. 

Jacques  Rouche,  the  director  of  the  Grand 
Opera,  thinks  the  question  should  be  :  "How 
long  after  the  war  will  it  be  before  Wagner 
can  be  played  ?" 

Camille  Flammarion,  the  astronomer,  says 
he  does  not  like  Wagner's  music  and  has  seen 
a    great   many   people   fall   asleep   over   it,   but 
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that  he  thinks  it  has  as  much  right  to  be 
played  as  that  of  Beethoven  or  Mozart. 

Andre  Gailhard,  former  director  of  the 
Opera,  declares  that  he  would  not  play  Wag- 
ner if  he  were  directing  at  the  Opera,  but,  he 
adds,  "we  must  wait  and  see  when  the  war 
passions  have  calmed  down." 

P.  B.  Gheusi,  director  of  the  Opera 
Comique,  says :  "Certainly  we  will  not  play 
Wagner  after  the  war.  Long  live  France ! 
Long  live  French  music!" 

Andre  Messager,  the  composer,  reflected 
the  spirit  of  several  other  replies,  when  he 
said  :  "First  let  us  annihilate  Germany,  and 
we  can  discuss  the  question  afterward." 

Astruc,  the  theatre  manager,  says;  "More 
guns,  more  ammunition!" 


"Does     he     pay     his     alimony  promptly  ?" 

"No ;     I    have    as    much    trouble  in    getting 

money   out    of   him   as   if    I    were  married    to 
him." — Judge. 

AMUSEMENTS 


Mile.  FELYNE 

VERBIST 

"  Virtuosa  of  the  Dance" 
Assisted  by  a 

GRAND  CONCERT 
ORCHESTRA 

COLUMBIA  THEATRE 

Next  THURSDAY  AFT 

(in  aid  of  the  Belgian  Sufferers) 

and 

SUNDAY  AFT,  March  5th 

Tickets  $2.  $1.50,  tl,  and  50c.  On  sale  at  Sher- 
man. Clay  &  Co.'s.  MANAGEMENT  WILL  L. 
GREENBAUM. 

Coming— FLORENCE  HINKLE,  Superb  Soprano. 
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Last    Time    Sat.    Night— "Tile    Only    Girl" 
Commencing     Sun.     Night,     Feb.     27 

2:15— TWICE  DAILY— 8:15 
The    World's    Most    Famous    Dancers 

MR.  and  MRS.  VERNON  CASTLE 
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"THE  WHIRL  OF  LIFE" 
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Maids" — Starring     Will     Craig,     Dixie 

Harris,   and    Belle    Montrose 

RUCKER    AND    WINNIFRED 
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ED.    GALLAGHER    AND    BOB    CARLIN 

"Before    the    Mast" 

A    Tolly    Nautical    Travesty 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

There  is  no  possible  reason  why  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Merchant  Tailors  should 
not  hold  a  convention  if  they  want  to.  Every 
one  nowadays  is  either  organizing  conventions 
or  attending  them.  Pacifists,  eugenists,  prohi- 
bitionists, purists,  hygienists,  feminists,  the 
unnumbered  thousands  of  long-haired  men 
and  short-haired  women,  are  assembling  upon 
every  conceivable  occasion,  orating,  denounc- 
ing and  preaching,  printing  reports  that  con- 
tain pictures  of  their  horrid  faces,  and  labor- 
ing under  the  conviction  that  they  are  doing 
something  to  save  the  world.  Why  should 
not  the  tailors  also  have  their  little  conven- 
tion? It  is  true  that  we  usually  laugh  at 
tailors,  although  why  one  should  laugh  at  a 
tailor  and  not  at  a  plumber  it  is  hard  to  say. 
And  no  one  laughs  at  a  plumber.  Tailoring 
is  a  productive  trade.  It  is  an  essential  trade. 
Moreover,  tailors  are  usually  willing  to  give 
credit.  By  all  means  let  them  have  their  in- 
nocent little  convention.  If  all  other  afore- 
said conventions  were  to  be  submerged  for 
ten  brief  but  effective  minutes— or,  better 
still,  twenty — beneath  the  waves  of  the  ocean 
we  should  feel  that  the  world  had  become  a 
holier  and  a  happier  place.  But  we  have  no 
such  feeling  toward  the  tailors.  Let  them 
live. 

It  seems  that  men  must  henceforth  rein- 
force their  natural  attractions  by  the  aid  of 
sartorial  art.  To  the  fatal  gift  of  beauty 
they  must  add  the  embellishments  of  the 
tailor.  Their  frock  coats  must  be  green  with 
wide  red  stripes;  and  so  for  a  few  minutes 
we  allow  ourselves  to  lapse  into  reverie  in 
an  honest  but  futile  effort  to  visualize  our- 
selves in  a  green  coat  with  wide  red  stripes. 
We  can  not  do  it.  We  should  blush  with 
embarrassment.  Evening  dress  must  include 
a  wine-colored  coat  with  a  lavender  waist- 
coat which  the  tailor  calls  a  vest.  He  would. 
Tailors  do.  But,  more  horrifying  still,  it 
seems  that  we  have  to  wear  sack  coats  with 
"drapery  over  the  hips." 

Ye  gods  and  little  fishes !  Drapery  over 
our  hips!  What  sort  of  drapery?  Is  it  to 
be  what  women  call  the  pannier  effect?  It 
shall  never  be.  We  are  unprotected  males, 
but  it  shall  never  be  said  that  we  wore 
drapery  over  our  hips.  How  about  the  hip 
pockets?  Is  this  a  dark  and  deadly  design 
to  rob  us  of  our  pockets,  or  to  abolish  any 
of  the  indispensable  fourteen  receptacles 
which  are  now  our  earthly  portion  ?  Imagine 
a  man  hitching  up  his  drapery  in  order  to 
get  his  small  change. 

Of  course  there  is  no  essential  reason  why- 
men  should  not  be  artistically  as  well  as 
naturally  beautiful.  It  is  only  in  compara- 
tively modern  times  that  men  have  adopted 
the  undertaker  and  the  waiter  as  their  sar- 
torial guides,  and  that  they  have  eschewed 
bright  colors  and  fanciful  designs.  Two  hun- 
dred years  ago  it  was  the  man  who  outdid 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  and  it  was  the 
woman  who  arrayed  herself  in  sombre  grays 
and  blacks. 

Certainly  a  beauty  of  apparel  is  no  mark 
of  weakness  or  effeminacy.  The  darkly 
dressed  men  of  today  are  not  more  manly 
than  their  ancestors,  who  wore  coats  of  many- 
colors  and  who  loved  to  bedeck  themselves  in 
laces  and  fine  raiment.  On  the  contrary  they 
are  less  manly,  inasmuch  as  they  are  rotten 
with  commercialism,  which  is  the  enemy  of 
virility  as  well  as  of  everything  that  is  worthy 
and  beautiful  in  life.  The  present  sad  and 
sober  appearance  of  the  male  raiment  has  no 
permanent  place  in  the  fitness  of  things.  It 
is  an  aberration  and  an  eccentricity.  It  is 
only  in  the  human  kingdom  that  the  male 
dresses  sombrely  and  that  the  female  is 
gaudy.  And  it  is  only  in  the  past  century  or 
so  that  this  reversal  has  appeared  in  the  hu- 
man kingdom. 

It  is  democracy  that  has  brought  this  la- 
mentable change.  We  no  longer  like  to  indi- 
cate caste  distinctions  by  our  dress.  We  do 
not  like  to  appear  among  our  fellow-men  with 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  distinction.  We 
shrink  naturally  from  wearing  a  label  that 
proclaims  us  to  be  richer  or  more  leisured 
than  others.  Of  course  vulgar  people  take 
care  to  proclaim  this  distinction  in  a  hundred 
subtle  ways,  but  it  would  certainly  be  unde- 
sirable if  we  were  able  to  classify  the  vari- 
ous social  strata  by  a  glance  at  their  cos- 
tumes, if  we  were  able  at  once  to  detect  the 
aristocrat  by  his  stripes,  or  rings,  or  spots  as 
he  walks  down  Market  Street.  In  undemo- 
cratic days  there  was  no  objection  to  this. 
The  "gentleman'*  wore  his  knee  breeches,  his 
powdered  wig,  his  laces,  and  his  sword,  while 
the  mere  man  went  to  his  work  in  appro- 
priate garb,  but  we  should  hardly  tolerate 
such  things  nowadays.  The  laces  and  the 
powder  were  not  mere  decorations.  They 
were  intended  to  show  that  their  wearer  was 
not  under  the  necessity  to  work,  since  they 
werr  obviously  incompatible  with  work.  The 
aris.ocratic  Chinaman  allows  one  or  more  of 
his  finger-nails  to  grow  to  an  inordinate 
len  [th  for  the  same  purpose.  Whoever  sees 
th  m  knows  at  once  that  here  is  a  man  who 
<!c  ••  not  have  to  work.  If  China  should  bc- 
con.*  democratic  those  long  finger-nails  would 
disappear,  first  because  their  owners  would  be 


ashamed  to  accentuate  their  difference  from 
other  men,  and  secondly  because  other  men 
would  acquire  a  disposition  to  throw  bricks 
at  those  who  did  accentuate  their  difference. 
That  is  what  we  should  do  today  if  rich  and 
leisurely  persons  should  adopt  costumes  that 
accentuated  a  class  distinction. 

That  women  continue  to  accentuate  these 
class  distinctions  by  their  dress  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  democratic,  and  the 
woman  democrat  never  yet  existed  and  per- 
haps never  will.  A  sense  of  class  superiority 
and  also  of  individual  superiority  seems  to  be 
a  part  of  the  feminine  nature,  and  it  is  quite 
compatible  with  even  the  most  sincere  benevo- 
lence. Into  whatever  relationships  a  woman 
enters  she  invariably  throws  the  shadow  of 
the  salt.  She  never  fails  to  arrange  those  re- 
lationships into  an  order  of  social  prece- 
dence. She  may  not  show  that  she  is  doing 
so,  but  she  is.  She  is  incapable  of  standing 
side  by  side  with  any  other  human  being. 
She  is  either  poignantly  aware  of  being  a 
little  in  the  rear  or  exultingly  aware  of  being 
a  little  in  advance.  Women  always  stand  en 
queue  and  never  in  line.  This  is  quite  well 
known  to  women  themselves,  who  are  always 
aware  that  they  are  being  classified  and  ar- 
ranged, and  it  produces  the  veil  of  hostility 
that  separates  one  woman  from  another.  The 
waitress  detects  it  and  resents  it  in  the 
woman  customer.  The  shop  assistant  bridles 
at  its  touch  across  the  counter.  The  domestic 
sen-ant  writhes  under  it  and  gives  a  month's 
notice. 


Speaking  of  anti-ankles  legislation  (says  the 
New  York  Sun),  why  do  not  some  of  the 
Solons  who  are  exerting1  their  broad  and 
copious  intellects  in  the  great  field  of  reefed 
petticoat  statesmanship  devote  a  little  atten- 
tion to  the  far  more  pressing  question  of 
mugs — the  awful,  the  indecent  exposure  of 
mugs,  the  orgy  of  mug  horrors  into  which  this 
whiskerless  age  has  plunged  us  ? 

Cover  up  the  mugs,  screen  them,  get  them 
out  of  sight!  You  do  not  have  to  look  at 
ankles  if  you  are  men.  Mugs  you  do  have  to 
look  at.  They  stare  you  in  the  face  every- 
where, out  of  your  own  mirror  as  likely  as 
not.  They  are  all  about  you  on  the  streets, 
in  public  vehicles,  in  hotel  lobbies — every- 
where. And  such  mugs !  Raw  beef  mugs, 
catfish  mugs,  squirrel-teeth  mugs,  globular 
mugs,  lantern-jawed  mugs,  bulldog  mugs,  por- 
cine mugs,  chinless  mugs,  simian  mugs,  prog- 
nathous mugs,  bejowled  mugs — a  walking 
nightmare  of  mug  atrocities.  And  all  because 
in  some  quarter  of  hirsute  impotence  there 
was  inaugurated  a  few  years  ago  a  press-agent 
anti-whiskers   campaign ! 

That  the  case  against  whiskers  was  strong 
there  is  no  denying.  By  their  own  fantastic 
excesses  whiskers  were  vulnerable.  Pefferian 
populists,  poodle-dog  pinks,  leaky  lilacs,  paint 
brushes,  agricultural  billy  goats,  alfalfa 
jungles,  excelsior  spinaches,  soup-strainer  and 
walrus  mustaches,  Newgate  frills,  Galway 
sluggers — beyond  question  a  face  foliage  de- 
bauch. 

An  anti-whiskers  reaction  was  due  and  it 
came.  The  whole  whisker  crop  was  mowed 
down  and  swept  out.  And  then  emerged  the 
mugs.  Just  as  they  are,  without  one  plea, 
they  stood  revealed,  and  in  entire  candor  it 
may  be  asked  if  we  do  not  owe  whiskers  an 
apology  for  abuse  and  ridicule  when  we  shud- 
deringly  contemplate  what  they  so  long 
covered  up  and  saved  us  from  beholding. 
Surely  we  do  not  want  another  whiskers 
spree,  but  by  the  same  token  we  have  had 
enough  of  whiskers  prohibition.  A  moderate 
and  temperate  use  of  whiskers ;  that  is  the 
demand.  Get  the  mugs  behind  a  screen ;  that 
is  the  slogan. 


Beautiful  and  unfortunate  is  the  wonderful 
Vale  of  Kashmir,  lying  high  among  the 
Himalayas,  ringed  with  gigantic  peaks, 
"clothed  in  evergreen  fir  and  deodar,  the  light 
green  bed  of  Jehlam  strung  across  its  dun 
breast  like  a  jade  necklace,  blushing  with  the 
ghostly  pink  of  peach  and  plum  blossoms." 
Kashmir  has  a  persistent  record  of  natural 
calamity.  Jehlam  overflows  its  banks  at  in- 
tervals and  sends  destroying  floods  that  wipe 
out  whole  districts.  The  giant  peaks  around 
the  valley  stir  now  and  again  in  their  sleep  of 
ages  and  shake  the  flats  with  mighty  earth- 
quakes. Famine  and  cholera  kill  more  than 
the  river  and  the  trembling  mountains.  Fire 
frequently  sweeps  the  fields  and  cities.  As 
one  looks  up  at  the  hills  on  either  side  from 
the  bed  of  Jehlam  it  is  seen  that  one  slope 
is  covered  with  cool,  dark  forest,  while  the 
other  grows  nothing  but  long  grass.  A  spark 
in  this  grass  starts  the  blaze.  Among  the 
Himalayas  the  air  is  biting  cold  and  the 
Kashmiri  carries  a  little  charcoal  brazier  un- 
der his  robe  to  warm  his  body.  These  peri- 
patetic furnaces  start  many  a  flame.  With  a 
history  dotted  with  such  calamitous  land- 
marks, the  people  of  Kashmir  have  acquired 
a  pessimistic  expression  and  disposition. 
They  are  superstitious,  too,  ascribing  all  man- 
ner of  miraculous  attributes  and  fairy  in- 
habitants to   the  mountain  springs. 


"Do  you  think  your  father  would  consent 
to  our  marriage?"  "He  might.  Father's  so 
eccentric." — Buffalo  Express. 


FIRST  IN  SAFETY 


FOUR 

GATEWAYS 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


"SUNSET  ROUTE"- 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


Two  Daily  Trains  to  New 
Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


"OGDEN     ROUTE" Four    Daily  Trains    to    Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


"SHASTA  ROUTE" Four  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 

Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and  fertile  valleys. 


"EL  PASO  ROUTE" Two   Daily   Trains    to    Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les.Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,   and   Illinois. 


Southern  Pacific  Service 
Is  the  Standard 

BEST  DINING  CAR  IN  AMERICA 

Oil -Burning  Engines— No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 

Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety   Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 

Awarded    Grand    Prize     for    Railway    Track,    Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 


February  26,  1916. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  member  of  the  Merion  Cricket  Club  once 
told  of  a  cross-eyed  Bryn  Mawr  girl  whom  he 
took  in  to  dinner  at  a  social  function.  "Why," 
he  said,  "she  was  so  cross-eyed  that  she  ate 
off  my  plate." 


Mose  Johnson,  colored,  handy  man  around 
the  factory,  came  in  late  one  morning,  ap- 
pearing to  labor  under  considerable  excite- 
ment. "What's  the  matter,  Mose?"  asked  the 
foreman.  "Sick,  suh."  "That's  too  bad." 
"Dat  aint  de  wust  ob  it.  I'se  got  to  have 
op'ration  p'fohmed."  "What  kind?"  the  fore- 
man queried.  "Well,  suh,  de  doctah  says  I'se 
gotta  hab  mah  asteroids  tooken  out." 


A  story  is  told  of  an  old  Irish  gentleman 
who  was  the  only  undertaker  in  an  upper 
Michigan  city  years  ago.  He  was  what  might 
be  called  a  forehanded  man.  One  day  he  met 
on  the  street  the  young  son  of  a  citizen  who 
was  reported  to  be  at  death's  door.  "How  is 
yer  fa-ather  this  mornin'  ?"  asked  the  under- 
taker. "He's  sinking  fast,"  said  the  boy.  "Is 
that  so  ?  Poor  boy  !  By  the  way,  how  tall  is 
yer  fa-ather  ?" 

One  day  while  Larry  Harris  was  out  in  the 
suburbs  in  his  automobile  he  discovered  that 
he  needed  some  lubricating  oil  for  his  engine. 
He  drove  up  to  a  farmhouse  where  a  small 
boy  was  playing.  "Son,"  he  called,  "run  in 
and  ask  your  mother  if  she  has  any  lubri- 
cating oil — or  castor  oil  will  do,  if  she  has 
that."  Soon  the  lad  returned  and  announced : 
"Ma  aint  got  no  castor  oil  or  nothin',  but  she 
said  if  you  would  wait  a  few  minutes  she 
would  fix  you  up  a  dose  of  salts." 


All  this  talk  of  hyphenated  citizenship  has 
evidently  had  its  effect  upon  a  San  Francisco 
youngster,  American-born,  who  recently  re- 
belled fiercely  when  his  Italian  father  whipped 
him  for  some  misdemeanor.  "But,  Tomasso, 
your  father  has  a  right  to  whip  you  when  you 
are  bad,"  some  one  of  the  family  said.  To- 
masso's  eyes  flashed.  "I  am  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,"  he  declared.  "Do  you  think 
I  am  going  to  let  any  foreigner  lick  me?" 


A  New  York  man  took  a  run  not  long  ago 
into  Connecticut,  to  a  town  where  he  had 
lived  as  a  boy.  On  his  native  heath  he  ac- 
costed a  venerable  old  chap  of  some  eighty 
years,  who  proved  to  be  the  very  person  the 
Gothamite  sought  to  answer  certain  inquiries 
concerning  the  place.  As  the  conversation 
proceeded  the  New  Yorker  said  :  "I  suppose 
you  have  always  lived  around  here?"  "No," 
said  the  old  man,  "I  was  born  two  good  miles 
from  here." 


Robert  was  having  a  very  successful  career 
at  college.  He  had  scored  the  winning 
touchdown  in  the  big  game  of  the  year,  and 
.  was  mentioned  by  the  experts  for  the  All- 
American  team.  But  Robert's  father  was  not 
satisfied.  "I'm  afraid,  my  son,"  said  he,  "that 
you  are  not  making  good  use  of  your  time 
at  college.  I  hear  very  unsatisfactory  re- 
ports about  your  work."  "Gee  whiz !"  ex- 
claimed Robert.  "You  must  have  been  talk- 
ing to  one  of  the  professors." 


It  was  a  theatrical  performance  in  a  Ken- 
tucky town,  and  the  magician  announced  that 
for  the  next  trick  he  would  need  a  pint  flask 
of  whisky.  No  one  moved.  "Perhaps  I  did 
not  make  myself  clear,  gentlemen,"  repeated 
the  magician.  "Will  some  gentleman  kindly 
loan  me  a  pint  flask  of  whisky  ?"  A  man 
arose  in  the  rear  of  the  hall.  "Mistah,"  he 
said,  "will  a  quart  flask  do  just  as  well  ?" 
"Just  as  well,  sir,"  replied  the  magician,  and 
every  gentleman  in  the  hall  arose  with  a 
flask  extended. 


Although  an  Englishman,  Cyril  Maude  does 
not  hesitate  to  take  an  occasional  humorous 
fall  out  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  In  his 
latest  story  he  tells  of  an  Englishman  and  an 
American  who  chanced  to  be  departing  from 
a  Continental  hotel  at  the  same  hour.  As 
the  fellow-travelers  walked  away  from  the 
desk  the  American  noted  the  inevitable  line- 
up of  servants,  from  the  maitre  d'hotel  to 
boots,  near  the  door.  Turning  to  his  com- 
panion, he  remarked:  " 'Tis  indeed  a  'touch- 
ing' tribute."  The  Englishman  stared  for  a 
moment,  and  then  replied,  "Oh,  I  say,  you 
are  quite  wrong,  you  know.  The  help  have 
not  assembled  to  honor  us,  but  in  expecta- 
tion of  receiving  gratuities." 


The  late  Sir  Robert  Ball,  the  famous  as- 
tronomer, a  keen  humorist,  was  never  loath  to 
recount  a  joke  at  his  own  expense.  He  was 
dining  with  some  friends  at  Stratford,  and 
on  the  bill  being  presented  he  said  to  the 
landlady:  "Madam,  I  am  going  to  give  you 
a  lesson  in  astronomy.  In  twenty-five  mil- 
lion years  all  things  must  return  to  their 
original  condition.  We  shall  all  be  here  again 
eating  a  dinner  precisely  identical.  Will  you 
.  give  us  credit  until  we  come  back."  "Well," 
replied  the  landlady,  "you  were  here  twenty- 


five  million  years  ago,  and  you  left  without 
p  lying  the  bill  then.  Settle  that  account  and 
I  will  trust  you  for  what  you  have  had  to- 
day." 


While  touring  the  back  country  in  the 
Tennessee  mountains  one  summer  a  New 
York  author  in  search  of  "color"  came  upon 
an  old  native  who  began  to  ask  him  all  sorts 
of  questions.  It  seemed  that  the  fellow  was 
ten  years  or  more  behind  on  the  news.  "Why 
don't  you  subscribe  to  some  paper  and  keep 
yourself  posted?"  asked  the  visitor.  "Wall," 
drawled  the  old  man,  "when  paw  died  he  left 
me  a  stack  of  newspapers  'bout  two  feet  high. 
I  aint  got  'em  half  read  yit.  What's  th*  good 
o'  buy  in'  more  ?" 


Two  supers  were  being  drilled  to  take  part 
in  the  production  of  "Virginius"  at  a  London 
theatre.  One  was  intensely  curious  about  the 
play  and  was  valiantly  trying  to  get  the  char- 
acters and  incidents  straight  in  his  mind. 
The  other,  who  had  drawn  a  gorgeous  but 
scanty  costume,  was  intensely  put  out  by  the 
unwonted  display  of  his  legs.  They  met  in 
the  wings  between  rehearsals.  "I  knows  'oo 
you  are,"  said  the  first  one  ;  "you're  Happius 
Claudius."  "I  aren't  Happius  Claudius,"  re- 
torted the  other.     "HT'm  as  un'appy  as  'ell." 


Alderman  Curran  of  New  York  City 
worked  his  way  through  Yale  College.  Dur- 
ing his  course  he  was  kept  very  busy  by  the 
various  jobs  he  did  to  help  with  his  expenses. 
On  graduation  he  went  to  New  York,  and 
was  even  busier  than  he  had  been  in  New 
Haven.  After  some  months  of  life  in  New 
York,  a  friend  met  him  and  said,  "Henry, 
what  are  you  doing?"  "I  have  three  jobs," 
replied  Mr.  Curran.  "I  am  studying  law,  I 
am  a  newspaper  reporter,  and  I  am  selling 
life  insurance."  "How  do  you  manage  to  get 
it  all  in?"  said  the  friend.  "Oh,"  replied  Mr. 
Curran,  "that's  easy  enough.  They're  only 
eight-hour  jobs." 

An  elderly  gentleman  was  rambling  along  a 
country  road  one  afternoon  when  he  saw  a 
small  boy,  who  had  been  sitting  on  the  bank 
of  a  creek,  roll  up  his  fishing  line,  pick  up  his 
can  and  start  away  from  the  piscatorial 
scenery.  "You  shouldn't  give  up  so  soon,  my 
boy,"  remarked  the  elderly  one  chidingly. 
"The  fish  will  be  biting  better  in  an  hour  or 
two."      "I    know    that,"    answered    the   boy,    a 

little   sadly,   "but   I   am "     "You   give   up 

too  quickly,"  interjected  the  other.  "The 
next  time  3rou  come  out  here  you  want  to 
bring  more  patience  with  you."  "Taint  that, 
mister,"  said  the  boy,  sighing  deeply.  "I  got 
plenty  o'   patience,   but   I   haint   got  no   bait." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


The  Congressional  Programme. 
Conversation, 
Cogitation, 
Asseveration, 
Confabulation, 
Debilitation, 
Denunciation, 
Deterioration, 
Equivocation, 
Vacillation, 
Trepidation, 
Consternation, 
Consideration, 
And  either 
Humiliation 

or 
PREPARATION! 
-/.  /.  Montague,  in  New  York  American. 


Adam  and  Eve. 
What's  a  woman?     Ask  a  man, 

What  d'you    fancy    he   will   say? 
"Airs  and  graces,  frills  and  laces, 

Never  knows  what  she  wants  each  day!1 
Why,   then,   gossip,   tell  me  true, 
Why   you   woo    her — as  you   do. 

Ask  a    woman:     What's    a  man? 

What  d'you   fancy  she  will   say? 
"Swagg'ring,    swearing,    overbearing, 

Always  wanting  to  have  his  way!" 
Say,    then,    gossip,    if  you    can. 
Why  you  wed  him? — horrid  man! 

Gentle  sir  and  sweetest  madam. 
Would   you   know  the   reason   true 

Why  today  you   scorn    each   other 
And  tomorrow  bill  and  coo? 

Ask  your  parents  Eve  and  Adam, 
They  can  tell,  and — so  can  you! 

—Patl-Mall   Gazette. 


Noah. 
When   Noah  planned  his  dreadnought  ark 

His  neighbors  loudly   scoffed; 
They  said  he  was  an  easy  mark 

And   had   bats  in   bis  loft. 
But  when  the  floods  began  to   rise 

And   storms  began   to  rage, 
They  praised  his  "splendid  enterprise" 

And  berths  sought  to  engage. 

However,  all  the  space  was  let 

To  bug  and    beast  and  bird, 
And  folks  in   Missus  Noah's  set — 

'Twas    pos'tively    absurd ! 
But    Noah'd    made   a    little    list 

As  he'd    a    right    to    do, 
And  not  a  single  pacifist 

Appeared    in    his    Who's    Zoo ! 

— The  Scoop. 
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Outlook  and  Argonaut 6.25 

Outing  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Overland  Monthly   and  Argonaut 4.65 

Political    Science    Quarterly    and    Argo- 
naut    6.00 

Puck  and  Argonaut 8.00 

Review  of  Reviews  and  Argonaut 5.50 

Scribner's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Smart  Set  and  Argonaut 5.75 

St.  Nicholas  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Si:nset  and  Argonaut 5.00 

Theatre  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.30 

Thrice-a-Week  New   York   World   (Dem- 
ocratic) and  Argonaut 4.30 

Weekly  New   York   Tribune  Farmer   c. 

Argonaut 

Woman's  Home  Companion  and  A 
Youth's  Companion  and  Argonaut. 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle   of  the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San    Francisco   will   be    found   in 
the  following  department: 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Gertrude  Thomas  and 
Mr.  Roger  Bocqueraz  took  place  on  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  Father  Charles 
Ramm  read  the  service  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  guests.  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford  was 
the  matron  of  honor  and  the  bridesmaids  were 
Miss  Marion  Crocker  and  Miss  Barbara  Kimble, 
a  niece  of  the  bride.  Mr.  Leon  Bocqueraz  was 
his  brother's  best  man.  On  the  return  from 
their  wedding  journey  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bocqueraz 
will   reside    in    San    Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  Eyre  gave  a  dinner  on 
Friday  evening  at  their  home  on  Broadway  in 
honor  of  their  daughter.   Miss  Elena  Eyre. 

Mr.  W.  Prescott  Scott  will  be  host  at  a  dinner- 
dance  this  evening  at  the  Burlingame  Country 
Club  in  honor  of  Mrs.  James  Parker. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  K.  Nutall  gave  a  luncheon  on  Mon- 
day at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street.  Her  guests 
included  Mrs.  James  Otis.  Mrs.  Z.  Nuttall,  Mrs. 
S.  W.  Rosenstock,  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins,  Mrs. 
George  Boardman,  Miss  Laura  McKinstry,  Miss 
Eleanor  Morgan,  and  Miss  Flora  Low. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  McNear,  Jr.,  gave  a 
dinner  on  Saturday  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel 
in  honor  of  Miss  Gertrude  Thomas  and  Mr.  Roger 
Bocqueraz. 

Dr.  Harry  Tevis  gave  a  theatre  and  supper  party 
on  Friday  evening  in  honor  of  Miss  Hannah  Ho- 
bart. 

Miss  Flora  Low  and  Miss  Eleanor  Morgan  gave 
a  luncheon  within  the  week  at  their  home  on 
Buchanan  Street.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of 
Mrs.   Frederick  Whitwell  of  Boston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Holbrook  gave  a  dinner 
on  Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  on  Pacific 
Avenue. 

Mrs.  Horace  Hill  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
recently  in  honor  of  Mrs.  James  Parker.  Among 
the  guests  were  Mrs.  Arthur  Chesebrough,  Mrs. 
Talbot  Walker,  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker, 
Mrs.  J.  Cheever  Cowdin,  and  Mrs.  Rudolph 
Schilling. 

Mrs.  John  McMulHn  gave  a  luncheon  recently 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  in  honor  of  her  daughter, 
Mrs.   E.   B.    Perrin,  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Newhall  gave  a  dinner 
on  Thursday  evening  at  their  home  on  Pacific 
Avenue. 

Mrs.   Harry  Stetson  was  hostess  at  an  informal 
luncheon  on  Thursday  at  her  home  in  Burlingame. 
Miss  Louise   Boyd   was  hostess  at  a  dinner   last 
evening  at  her  home  on   Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  gave  a  dinner 
on  Friday  evening  at  their  home  on  Pacific  Ave- 
nue. With  their  guests  they  afterward  at- 
tended the  Patronesses'  ball  given  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel. 

Miss  Marian  Huntington  was  hostess  at  a  tea 
on  Thursday  afternoon  at  her  home  on  Maple 
Street.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Miss  Madge 
Wilson,  whose  marriage  to  Dr.  Chester  Moore 
will    be   an    event    of   next    month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  gave  a  luncheon 
on  Sunday  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club. 
Among  the  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A. 
Miller.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Benjamin  F.  Kittredge,  and  Miss  Laura  Baldwin. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Tliorne  gave  a  theatre  and 
supper  party  on  Wednesday  evening,  when  a  con- 
genial number  of  friends  enjoyed  their  hospi- 
tality. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Babcock  gave  a  dinner 
within  the  week  at  their  home  in    San    Rafael. 

Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden  gave  a  luncheon 
and  bridge  party  on  Saturday  last  at  her  home  in 
Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Dean  gave  a  dinner 
recently  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  The  affair  was 
in  compliment  to  Miss  Gertrude  Thomas  and  Mr. 
Roger    Bocqueraz. 

Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon and  bridge  party  on  Wednesday  at  her  apart- 
ments   at    the    Stanford    Court. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Bowers  was  host  at  a  dinner  on 
Saturday  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  honor 
of  Miss  Madge  Wilson  and  her. fiance.  Dr.  Chester 
Moore. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Donohoe  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
on  Thursday  at  her  home  on    Pacific   Avenue. 

Mrs.  William  L.  Geary  was  hostess  at  a  recep- 
tion on  Saturday  afternoon  at  her  home  in 
Berkeley.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of  her  daugh- 
ter-in-law, Mrs.  William  Gearv,  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Miller. 

Mrs.  Sidney  M.  Van  Wyck  was  hostess  at  a 
tea  op  Wednesday  afternoon  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
William  H.  Hunt  of  Washington.  D.  C,  and  her 
daughter,    Mrs.    Barnaby    Conrad. 

Miss   Jean    Wheeler  will   be  hostess  at  a  dinner- 
dance    next     Saturday    evening    at    her    home    on 
Washington     Street.       The     affair     is    planned     in 
honor  of  Miss   Elena   Eyre- 
Mrs.     Orville     C.     Pratt,     Jr.,     gave     a     tea     on 


Thursday  afternoon  at  her  home  on  California 
Street   in    honor  of   Miss   Emily   Timlow. 

Mrs.  George  Gibbs  was  hostess  at  a  dinner  on 
Wednesday  evening  in  compliment  to  Miss  Helen 
Johnson  and   her  fiance,   Mr.   Arthur  Saxe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  McCormick  gave  a  dinner 
on  Saturday  evening  at  their  home  on  Washington 
Street.  Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Roger  Lapham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Watson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  McCormick,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clarence  Oddie,  Mrs.  Martin  Crimmins,  and  Mr. 
Ernest  Porter. 

Mrs.  William  A.  Glassford  gave  a  reception  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  her  home  on  Van  Ness 
Avenue.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Mrs.  J. 
Franklin    Bell. 

Lieutenant  Emory  T.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Smith 
gave  a  dinner  on  Tuesday  evening  at  their  home 
on  Filbert  Street.  Their  guests  included  Captain 
Charles  Bridges  and  Mrs.  Bridges,  Mrs.  Martin 
Crimmins,  and  Captain  Morris  E.  Locke. 

Mrs.  Kenyon  Joyce  was  hostess  at  a  bridge-tea 
on  Tuesday  afternoon  at  her  home  in  the  Pre- 
sidio. 

Major-General  J.  Franklin  Bell  and  Mrs.  Eell 
entertained  at  dinner  recently  at  their  home  at 
Fort  Mason.  Among  the  guests  were  Colonel 
Eben  Swift  and  Mrs.  Swift,  Lieutenant  Arthur  J. 
Davis  and   Mrs.    Davis. 

Colonel  James  Frier  and  Mrs.  Frier  gave  a 
dinner  on  Tuesday  evening  at  their  home  in  the 
Presidio.  With  their  guests  they  afterward  at- 
tended the  hop  given  as  a  farewell  to  the  officers 
of   the    Twenty-Fourth    Infantry. 

Lieutenant  Emanuel  A.  Lofquist  gave  a  dinner 
on  Thursday  evening  at  his  home  at  Yerba  Buena. 
The  guests  included  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Hanson,  Miss  Ruth  Welsh,  Lieutenant 
EIroy  L.  Yanderkloot  and  Mrs.  Vanderkloot, 
Lieutenant  Harry  Hill,  and  Mr.   S.  H.  Train. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Hobart  have  returned  from 
a  fortnight's  visit  in    New    York   and    Washington. 

Bishop  William  Ford  Nichols,  who  has  been  ill 
at  St.  Luke's  Hospital  for  several  weeks,  is  much 
improved  in  health  and  has  returned  to  his  home 
on  Webster  Street. 

Mrs.  Allan  Messer  and  Mrs.  Reginald  Brooke 
are  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  at  her 
country  home  in  Sonoma  County. 

Miss  Ruth  Welsh  and  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet  are 
spending  the   week-end   at    Inverness. 

Mr.  John  Parrott  has  left  for  Coronado,  where 
he  expects  to   remain    for  the  next   few   weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eugene  Murphy,  Mrs.  James  Parker,  and  Mr. 
Stanford  Gwin  were  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Templeton  Crocker  on  a  week-end  party 
spent  at  Truckee. 

Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Joseph  B. 
Crockett  motored  to  Del   Monte  on  Thursday  last. 

Mrs.  Edgar  J.  De  Pue  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Elva  De  Pue,  left  on  Friday  for  their  ranch  in 
Yolo   County. 

Mrs.  Robert  Dunham  of  Chicago  is  the  guest  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Drum  at  th-ir  home  on  Pa- 
cific Avenue. 

Miss  Edith  Bull  left  on  Thursday  for  New  Or- 
leans, where  she  expects  to  remain  for  the  next 
few    weeks. 

M  r.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  Burlingame,  after  a  visit  of  several 
weeks  at  the  Tevis  ranch  near  Bakersfield. 

Mrs.  Robin  Y.  Hayne  has  gone  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara, where  she  will  be  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Sawyer 
Gillison  for   the  next   few   days. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  has  returned  from  a 
stay  of  several  weeks  in  New  York.  Miss  Ethel 
Mary  Crocker  and  Miss  Helen  Crocker  will  re- 
main in  the  East  for  the  present. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  von  Loben  Sels,  after  a 
visit  with  the  latter's  mother,  Mrs.  Wilfred  Page, 
have  returned  to  their  home  in    Butte    County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  L  Hill,  Jr.,  left  on  Thurs- 
day for  New  York,  where  they  will  remain  for  the 
next    few   weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Dupee  have  arrived  in 
Coronado  from  their  home  in  Chicago.  They  will 
spend  the  next  few  months  in  the  south. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Whittell  returned  on 
Friday  from  New  York,  where  they  have  been 
since  the   Christmas  holidays. 

Miss  Maude  Fay  left  on  Monday  for  New 
York.  She  was  accompanied  by  her  sister-in-law, 
Mrs.    Stanley  Fay. 

Mr.  Lansing  Tevis  is  in  Santa  Barbara  for  a 
visit    of    several    weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  Van  Fleet  are  visiting  the 
former's  parents.  Judge  and  Mrs.  William  Carey 
Van    Fleet,   at  their   home  on    Pacific   Avenue. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Rutherford  returned  from  New- 
York  on  Saturday  with  Miss  Marian  Newhall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  and  their  chil- 
dren, who  have  spent  the  winter  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis,  will  return  to  their  home  in  San  Mateo 
on  the  first  of  March. 

Mr.   and  Mrs.   Benjamin  F.   Kittredge.  who  have 


OF  COSTLY  INGREDIENTS 

Are  our  famous  ARISTOCRATICA 
Chocolates  made.  The  purest, 
most  tempting,  delicious  chocolates 
you  ever  tasted — 21  different 
kinds. 

In  cartons,  only  80c  the  pound. 

Henry  Maillard,  of  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  jup- 

plies  us  with  his  incomparable  chocolate, 

by  special   arrangement. 

PIG  &  WHISTLE 

SAN  FRANCISCO         OAKLAND         LOS  ANGELES         PASADENA 

130  Post  St,  S.  F    also  35  Powell  St.,  S.  F. 


been  stopping  for  some  time  at  the  Fairmont  Ho- 
tel, will  return  to  their  home  in  New  York  the 
latter   part  of  the   week. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Brodie.  Mrs.  William  B.  Tubbs, 
and  Miss  Emilie  Tubbs  have  returned  from  a  trip 
to   Pasadena,    where  they   spent   the   last  ten   days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loyall  McLaren  have  returned 
from  a  recent  trip  to  Southern  California,  and 
have  taken  possession  of  their  new  home  in  Berke- 
ley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Chanslor  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Vincent  Whitney  are  among  the  San  Fran- 
ciscans   at    the    Alexandria    Hotel    in    Los    Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Gerstle  and  Miss  Louise 
Gerstle  will  return  to  San  Francisco  March  2d, 
after  an  absence  of  several  months  in  New  York 
and    Boston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Chapin,  who  have  been 
motoring  through  Lake  County,  returned  yester- 
day to  their  home  in  Presidio  Terrace. 

Miss  Ruby  Bond  left  on  Wednesday  last  for 
New  York,  where  she  will  be  a  bridesmaid  at  the 
marriage  of  her  cousin,  Miss  Oroville  Wooster, 
and   Mr.  Walter  L.    Richard. 

Mrs.  Lewis  Chase,  who  was  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
M.  A.  Huntington  for  several  weeks,  has  returned 
to  New  York. 

Mr.  George  W.  McNear  and  his  daughter,  Miss 
Einnim  McNear,  left  today  for  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, where  they  expect  to  make  a  fortnight's 
stay. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  C.  Jackling,  who  are  in 
Arizona,  are  not  expected  to  return  to  San  Fran- 
cisco   until    the    early    part    of    March. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  who  left  for  the 
East  several  weeks  ago,  are  the  guests  of  Captain 
Theodore  Baldwin  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  at  their 
home  in   Washington. 

Among  those  who  spent  the  week-end  at  the 
Hotel  Del  Monte  for  the  opening  of  the  polo  sea- 
son were  Mrs.  William  Henry  Poole,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  F.  Dutton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Knight,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Pennoyer,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Babcock,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A. 
Newhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Dibblee,  Mrs. 
William  S.  Tevis,  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Drum.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  A.  Cur- 
ran.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  Mr.  George  A. 
Pope,  Mr.  Charles  N.  Black,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mount- 
ford  S.  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Grant, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  and  Miss  Edith 
Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Hastings,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Franklin  Remington,  Miss  Ysabel  Chase,  Mr. 
Dean  Witter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  S.  Tubbs, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  B.  McNear,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  B.    Schmieden. 


Navy  League  Tea  Dance 
The  newly  organized  San  Francisco  Chap- 
ter, Woman's  Section  of  the  Navy  League, 
will  give  a  Leap  Year  dasant  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel,  February  29th,  from  4  to  7  p.  m.  The 
plans  are  for  an  informal  but  strictly  military 
affair.  Army  and  navy  officers  will  be  assisted 
in  their  novel  duties  as  hosts  by  a  group  of 
ladies  in  the  uniforms  of  army  and  navy 
nurses.  Mrs.  William  T.  Sesnon  is  chairman 
and  Mrs.  Squire  Varick  Mooney  has  charge 
of  the  reservations.  Others  on  the  committee 
are  Mrs.  Daniel  C-  Heger,  Mrs.  William  Wat- 
son YVymore,  Mrs.  Francis  M.  Wright,  Mrs. 
Kirby  Crittenden,  and  Mrs.  Ella  M.  Sexton. 
The  prices  are  $1,.  admission  including  re- 
freshments, and  $1  extra  for  table  reserva- 
tions. Tables  may  be  reserved  by  applying  to 
Mrs.  Squire  Varick  Mooney,  2010  Broadway, 
telephone  West  955.  Tickets  are  on  sale  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and  at  the  news-stands 
of  the  St.  Francis  and  Fairmont  hotels.  The 
proceeds  are  to  be  used  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  league,  which  has  no  membership  dues. 
Among  the  patronesses  are  Mrs.  J.  Franklin 
Bell,  Mrs.  Charles  Gove,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Bennett, 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  Mrs.  William  G.  Ir- 
win, Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl,  Miss  Laura  Mc- 
Kinstry, Mrs.  Frank  B.  Anderson,  Mrs. 
Mountford  Wilson,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Crockett,  Mrs. 
Samuel  Knight,  Mrs.  Ff.  W.  Scott,  Mrs. 
Daniel  T.  Murphy,  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Moore, 
Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor.  Mrs.  Philip 
E.  Bowles,  Mrs.  George  Lent,  Mrs.  Joseph  S. 
Moody,   Mrs.   Russell   Wilson. 

Events  in  the  Paul  Elder  Gallery. 
Eugen  Xeuhaus  will  lecture  in  the  Paul 
Elder  Gallery,  No.  239  Grant  Avenue,  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  February  29th,  at  3 
o'clock,  on  "Rhythm  as  Found  in  Nature  and 
in  Pictures."  Leo  Cooper  will  start  a  new 
course  of  interpretative  readings  from  the 
modern  drama  on  Wednesday  forenoons  at 
10 :30  o'clock.  On  Wednesday,  March  1st, 
Mr.  Cooper  will  read  "The  City,"  by  Clyde 
Fitch.  "The  Development  of  Opera"  is  the 
subject  of  a  lecture  in  the  course  on  music 
by  Albert  I.  Elkus.  to  be  given  Saturday  fore- 
noon,   March   4th,   at    10:45   o'clock. 


"The  Steadfast  Princess"  is  the  title  of  a 
play  for  children  by  Cornelia  Meigs,  who  will 
be  remembered  as  the  author  of  "The  King- 
dom of  the  Winding  Road."  This  play  won 
the  Drama  League  prize  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars for  the  best  drama  submitted  to  the 
league's  judges  suitable  for  production  by 
children.  It  is  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company. 


MISS  HARTRIDGE'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Beautiful  country  place.     Residence  modern  in 
every  respect       Large    Recitation  Hall,  distinct 
from   Residence      Fully    equipped    gymnasium. 
Outdoor  sports  under  Physical  Director     Advan- 
tages of  New  York  City  available  for  older  girls. 
College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses.    Certi- 
ficate admits  to  Smith,  Yassar,  and  Wellesley. 
Emei.yn  B.  Hartehige,  A  B  .  Principal. 
Oakwood.  Plainfiei.d.  New  Jersey, 
(50  minutes  from  New  York.; 


Almendral    Tract 

(Thos.  H.  Selby  Estate) 

ATHERTON 


This  well-known  property  has  been  ordered 
sold  by  the  Probate  Court,  and  is  being  offered 
in  parcels  to  suit  purchasers.  The  tract  is 
convenient  to  station,  covered  with  magnificent 
oaks,  and  completely  surrounded  by  fine  homes. 
Terms  can  be  arranged.  For  maps  and  price 
lists    address 

E.  J.  RODGERS 

MILLS  BUILDING  :  SAN  FRANCISCO 


"SPEND  THE  WEEK  END 

HOTEL  DEL  MONTE" 

The  most  appreciated  sugges- 
tion for  the  entertainment  of 
yourself    and  your  friends — 

GoIf-Polo--Motoring 

Perfect  State  highway  all  the 
way  makes  the  most  wonder- 
ful  motor  trip  in    the   world. 
AMERICAN  PLAN  ONLY 
UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

CARL  S.  STANLEY 

DEL  MONTE  CALIFORNIA 


Palace  Hotel 

San  Francisco 

Central  Location 
Reasonable  Rates 
Excellent  Service 


Fairmont  Under  Same 
Management 

PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY 


Hotel  St.  Francis 


announces  the 


the 


CLUB  ROOM  SPECIAL 

A  BUSY  MAN'S  LUNCHEON 

-  Beginning 
JANUARY  10th,  1916 

SO  CENTS 

Service  from  11:30  to  2:00 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 
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THE  CITY   IN  GENERAL. 


Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  over  ope- 
rating expenses  have  been  made  by  the  local 
customs  service  through  the  branch  at  the  Ex- 
position, according  to  figures  made  public  by 
Collector  of  the  Port  J.  O.  Davis.  The  ex- 
penses of  operating  the  branch  were  $99,000 
and  the  duties  collected  on  exhibits  which 
were  sold  here  amounted  to  $124,000.  The 
appropriation  allowed  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  carry  on  this  work  was  $200,000,  so 
that  even  if  no  duties  had  been  collected  the 
running  expenses  would  have  been  below  the 
appropriation.  

Preliminary  work  has  been  begun  on  the 
dry  dock  to  be  built  at  Hunter's  Point.  When 
completed  it  will  probably  be  the  largest  dock 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  According  to  en- 
gineers' estimates,  the  cost  of  the  dock  is 
placed  at  approximately  $2,000,000,  and  the 
construction  work,  which  will  necessitate  the 
continuous  employment  of  from  500  to  600 
men,  will  require  two  years.  The  new  dock, 
1000  feet  in  length,  will  accommodate  the 
largest  war  ships  and  passenger  steamers 
afloat.  

Hospital  supplies  to  the  value  of  $45,779 
were  shipped  by  the  American  Red  Cross  dur- 
ing the  month  of  January  to  Austria,  Bel- 
gium, Bulgaria,  England,  France,  Germany, 
Montenegro,  and  Russia,  according  to  in- 
formation received  from  Washington  head- 
quarters by  Mrs.  Thurlow  McMullen,  secre- 
tary of  the  local  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross. 
The  supplies  were  sent  in  care  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  other  reliable  agencies.  Within  the 
last  few  days  large  shipments  were  also  made 
on  the  steamships  Chicago  and  Caserta  to  the 
American  relief  clearing-house  at  Paris  for 
distribution  to  noncombatants  and  to  the 
American  consul  at  Naples  for  Italian  relief 
work.  

William  F.  Burbank  died  on  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary ISth,  at  the  Merritt  Hospital  in  Oak- 
land. After  taking  his  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  he  became  interested  in 
newspaper  work  and  devoted  most  of  his  life 
to  that  profession.  He  participated  in  the 
founding  of  the  Oakland  Enquirer,  later  es- 
tablished the  Los  Angeles  Record,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  was  publisher  of  the 
Winston-Salem  Sentinel.  He  is  survived  by 
a  widow   and   five   children. 


I  &  Co.  By  the  terms  of  the  sale  the  corpora- 
tion took  half  of  the  Pacific  Mail  holdings 
and  Grace  &  Co.  took  the  steamers  pending 
a   further  decision. 


Sir  Henry  Heyman,  for  thirty-eight  years  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  San 
Francisco  Art  Association,  has  resigned  his 
position  to  devote  his  time  to  musical  de- 
velopment in  the  state.  Sir  Henry  Heyman 
was  secretary  of  the  association  for  many 
years  and  secured  many  scholarships  for 
needy  students  during  his  tenure  of  office. 
The  directors  presented  the  retiring  member 
with  a  loving  cup,  indicative  of  their  appre- 
ciation of  his  interest  in  student  activities 
and   progress.  

According  to  figures  recently  made  public 
by  the  state  property  department  the  value  of 
property  owned  by  the  municipalities  of  the 
state  amounts  to  $236,756,041.28.  The  figures 
for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
alone  amount  to  a  little  more  than  one-third 
of  the  total,  or  $79,074,500,  The  value  of  the 
property  owned  by  the  state  itself  is  given  as 
$99,899,093.82.  

Stockholders  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company  at  a  special  meeting  held  in  New 
York  unanimously  approved  the  action  of  the 
board  of  directors  in  rescinding  the  sale  of 
the  steamships  Peru,  City  of  Para,  Newport, 
Aztec,  San  Juan,  San  Jose,  and  Pennsylvania 
?to  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  and  associates.  The 
effect  of  the  action  will  be  to  hold  intact  the 
only  fleet  of  American-owned  vessels  now 
available  for  service  on  the  Pacific.  John  H. 
Rossiter,  manager  for  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co., 
stated  that  this  action  of  the  directors  means 
that  the  American  International  Corporation 
will  operate  the  fleet  jointly  with  W.  R.  Grace 


Argonaut  Readers 
Beware  of  Spurious 
Subscription  Solicitors 

*I  Learning  that  fake  solicitors 
are  operating  in  this  city,  the 
Argonaut  advises  its  readers 
to  be  on  their  guard.  The 
Argonaut  at  present  is  em- 
ploying no  subscription  can- 
vassers. If  approached,  im- 
mediately telephone  this 
office.  Prosecution  of  offend- 
ers will  be  pressed. 

The  Argonaut  Pub.  Co. 


Captain  Fred  L.  Perry,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  TJ.  S.  A.,  who  has  been  on  duty  with 
the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 
since  February  4,  1915,  as  an  assistant  to 
Captain  Edward  Carpenter,  chief  of  the  Ex- 
position Guards,  died  on  Thursday,  February 
18th  at  the  Letterman  General  Hospital  at 
the    Presidio.  

The  Standard  Oil  Company  recently  pur- 
chased the  Vulcan  Oil  Company  for  the  sum 
of  $250,000.  The  properties  of  the  Vulcan  Oil 
Company  are  located  in  the  Lost  Hills  dis- 
trict, thirty  miles  north  of  the  Midway  oil 
fields.  The  company  owns  100  acres  on  which 
are  ten  producing  wells.  George  Cameron  is 
president  of  the  company,  Wellington  Gregg 
vice-president,  and  Roy  N.  Bishop  general 
manager.  

News  of  the  death  of  Captain  Allan  E. 
Messer,  King's  Rifle  Corps,  from  wounds  re- 
ceived on  the  English  front  in  France,  has 
been  cabled  from  London  to  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Allan  Messer,  and  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Reginald 
Brooke.  

More  than  $20,000  has  been  sent  to  the 
American  Belgian  Relief  Commission  from 
Stanford  University  and  Palo  Alto,  according 
to  a  statement  recently  made  public  by  Dr. 
F.  C.  Woodward,  head  of  the  Stanford  Law 
School,  who  is  treasurer  of  the  campus  com- 
mittee. 


AID  ASKED  FOR  FRENCH  WOUNDED. 

San    Francisco    Branch    of   American    Fund    Calls 
Attention  to  Terrible  Hospital  Conditions. 

The  San  Francisco  branch  of  the  Ameri- 
can Fund  for  French  Wounded  is  located  in 
the  Gallois  building,  334  Sutter  Street,  and 
contributions  of  money,  linen,  or  time  given 
to  making  bandages  and  supplies  in  the  work- 
room are  earnestly  solicited.  The  workroom 
is  open  daily  from  10  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. 
How  great  is  the  need  for  aid  may  be  judged 
by  what  Miss  Irene  Manby,  an  English  nurse, 
from  one  of  the  fever  hospitals  in  France, 
and  who  is  now  in  this  country  on  sick  leave, 
says  of  conditions  in  these  hospitals  as  she 
saw  them  from  April  to  August  last.  In  a 
recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Times  she  is 
quoted  as  follows : 

"I  was  in  a  hospital  in  Montreal  when  I 
read  of  the  need  of  nurses  who  could  speak 
French  and  went  back  to  England  to  offer 
my  services,"  said  Miss  Manby.  "There  were 
eight  of  us  who  were  sent  to  a  hospital  in  a 
little  garrison  town  in  France,  ten  miles  from 
the  firing  line. 

"There  were  eight  blocks  of  barracks  and 
no  sanitary  conveniences.  Until  we  came 
there  was  not  a  nurse  there  and  only  one 
doctor  to  250  men.  The  place  would  accom- 
modate 1000  and  usually  had  1500.  We  had 
a  train  which  came  to  us  directly  from  the 
front,  and  when  a  lot  of  men  were  brought 
in  at  midnight  they  lay  on  the  (floor  until 
other  men  died  or  were  able  to  get  up  and 
give  them  beds. 

"These  were  of  the  poorest,  covered  with 
straw,  with  few  sheets  and  no  pillows.  Two 
hundred  English  soldiers  suffering  from  gas 
poisoning  were  brought  in  one  night.  Half 
of  them  died  before  we  could  get  them  to 
bed,  but  the  others  had  to  have  pillows,  and 
we  used  everything  we  could — aprons  wrapped 
around  bottles  and  sawdust  from  the  carpen- 
ter shop.  The  poor  typhoid  patients  were  in 
a  pitiful  state.  Some  of  them  were  in  their 
uniforms,  just  as  they  had  been  brought  in 
from   the  trenches. 

"Every  drop  of  water  had  to  be  brought 
by  the  orderlies  from  the  village,  half  an  hour 
from  the  barracks.  To  one  big  bathtub  in 
the  centre  of  a  ward  the  poor  wretches  on 
the  beds  would  come  one  after  the  other  to 
get  in  to  reduce  their  temperatures.  If  their 
uniforms  had  been  removed  they  had  no 
clothing  to  wear  in  bed.  Into  the  tub  they 
would  go,  and  then,  dripping,  drag  themselves 
back  to  their  beds  again. 

"The  case  of  the  wounded  is  bad  enough, 
but  these  poor  fellows,  delirious  and  needing 
constant  attention,  were  in  a  pitiful  condi- 
tion. The  wounded  man  is  in  good  health, 
as  a  rule,  when  he  falls.  If  he  has  a  wound 
in  an  arm  or  leg,  when  that  is  treated  and 
bandaged  he  is  in  condition  to  do  something 
for  himself.  But  these  poor  fellows  can  not. 
As  a  rule  they  have  been  sick  a  week  or 
more  in  the  trenches. 

"There  was  good  milk  for  the  invalids,  but 
food  was  a  difficult  question,  and  the  conva- 
lescents needed  better  nourishment.  The  sol- 
diers' allowance  was  a  cent  a  day  for  food, 
and  the  officers  and  nurses,  who  ranked  as 
officers,  received  about  four  cents.  We  turned 
it  all  in  to  the  chef,  and  he  did  the  best  he 
could  with  it.  They  had  a  great  caldron  of 
coffee,  of  which  they  were  very  proud — it  had 
been  boiling  ever  since  the  war  began,  the 
fire  never  once  going  out. 


"In  a  short  time  we  got  things  in  a  better 
condition.  The  Americans  seemed  to  be  the 
only  people  who  could  get  supplies  to  us.  We 
sent  to  the  American  Fund  for  the  French 
Wounded  in  Paris,  and  they  sent  us  imme- 
diately one-half  of  the  things  for  which  we 
asked.  The  orderlies  were  delighted  when 
that  package  arrived — they  took  the  sacking 
to  sleep  on. 

"We  could  not  do  much  better  in  the  way 
of  bathing,  but  we  separated  the  beds,  kept 
them  clean,  used  sheets  as  far  as  we  had 
them,  put  screens  over  the  men's  faces  to 
keep  off  the  flies,  and  had  oilcloth-covered 
tables  at  each  bed.  We  dressed  our  orderlies 
in  white  aprons,  had  them  shave,  and  they 
were  as  proud  as  peacocks  ;  but  they  couldn't 
understand  why  it  was  necessary  for  clothes 
to  be  changed  so  often. 

"Having  soldiers  as  orderlies  was  a  dif- 
ficulty, because  they  were  constantly  changing, 
and  we  had  to  train  new  ones.  There  being 
no  sanitary  conveniences,  the  contagion  was 
spread.  There  were  no  basins  in  the  place  ; 
the  orderlies  never  thought  of  washing  their 
hands  ;  they  ate  in  the  wards  and  went  freely 
from  wards  to  kitchens.  In  the  same  way 
gangrene  spread  from  what  would  originally 
be  nothing  but  a  bed  sore. 

"We  soon  arranged  a  receiving  room  to 
which  the  men  were  taken  when  they  arrived, 
bathed  and  oiled  before  they  were  put  to  bed. 
We  had  sheets  and  handkerchiefs.  It  was 
hard  to  have  the  men  ask  for  a  handkerchief 
when  we  had  nothing  to  offer  them.  One 
Canadian  woman  sent  us  a  single  handker- 
chief with  a  note  saying  it  was  for  a  man 
who  had  had  no  mail  that  day.  I  gave  it  to 
a  man  who  was  dying.  I  told  him  some  one 
had  sent  it  to  him.  I  did  not  know  as  he 
would  understand,  but  he  did ;  he  kept  it  in 
his  hand,  looking  at  the  border  until  the 
very  last.  If  people  only  knew,  they  would 
do  things.  And  things  done  regularly — some- 
thing that  can  be  depended  upon  at  regular 
intervals — are  much  better  than  anything  sent 
now  and  then. 

"There  is  nothing  to  raise  the  spirits  of 
these  patients.  They  have  contagious  dis- 
eases ;  no  one  comes  to  see  them,  and  no  one 
can  go  out  to  tell  about  them ;  but  they  are 
dying  for  their  country  as  much  as  the 
wounded  men.  There  was  not  a  cigarette  in 
the  place ;  there  were  no  games.  Since  I 
have  come  away  I  have  been  able  to  have 
eighteen  gramophones  and  records  sent  back 
to  eighteen  of  the  hospitals  that  I  knew  about 
personally. 

"We  want  supplies,  and  we  want  money 
to  support  the  work.  The  American  Fund  for 
the  Relief  of  French  Wounded  (headquarters 
in  New  York,  134  West  Forty-Second  Street) 
has  five  automobiles  with  which  to  take  sup- 
plies directly  to  the  hospital.  I  should  like 
to  get  money  to  help  support  those  automo- 
biles and  to  have  enough  supplies  in  Paris  to 
meet  all  the  demands.  One  of  my  requests  is 
for  1000  sheets,  1000  handkerchiefs,  and 
$1000.  Shirts  are  needed,  cup  covers,  squares 
of  gauze  weighted  with  beads,  to  keep  out 
the  flies,  and  towels.  If  people  can  not  give 
the  material  they  can  get  the  material  at 
headquarters  to  make  up. 

"Think  what  France  has  to  contend  with. 
She  has  500  miles  of  battle  front.  In  Eng- 
land, except  for  the  Zeppelin  raids,  we  have 
not  had  the  war  at  home. 

"We  felt  immediately  in  our  hospital  the 
moral  effect  of  the  death  of  Edith  Cavell. 
The  French  priests  were  at  first  cold  to  all 
English  nurses.  We  were  in  the  Jeanne  d'Arc 
district,  and  it  was  the  English,  they  felt,  who 
had  put  their  saint  to  death.  But  their  feel- 
ings seemed  to  change  after  the  death  of 
Edith  Cavell.  She  had  died,  as  it  were,  a 
martyr  for  them,  and  it  atoned  to  some  ex- 
tent." 

Miss  Manby  raised  $1600  in  the  first  talk 
she  gave  in  Montreal,  after  her  return  to 
this  country. 


Benefit  for  Belgian  War  Sufferers. 
A  benefit  for  the  Belgian  war  sufferers  will 
be  given  by  Mile.  Felyne  Verbist,  the  Belgian 
danseuse,  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  March  2d.  The  "Concert  de 
Danse"  is  being  given  under  the  direct 
auspices  of  the  consulate  of  Belgium  and  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  following:  Mrs.  F. 
Drion,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Beylard,  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Bourn,  Mrs.  John  Boyd,  Mrs.  George  Came- 
ron, Mrs.  Frank  Carolan,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Casserly, 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Clark,  Mrs.  B.  H.  Dibblee,  Mrs. 
E.  L.  Eyre,  Mrs.  Perry  Eyre,  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Flood,  Mrs.  J.  A-  Folger,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Grant, 
Mrs.  W.  G.  Hitchcock,  Mrs.  Osgood  Hooker, 
Mrs.  W.  G.  Irwin,  Mrs.  J.  Kittle,  Mrs.  C.  F. 
Kohl,  Mrs.  Marcus  Koshland,  Mrs.  A.  Le- 
gallet,  Mrs.  A.  L.  McLeisch,  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Nichols,  Mrs.  J.  Leroy  Nickel,  Mrs.  J.  R.  K. 
Nuttall,  Mrs.  J.  Gallois,  Mrs.  Stanley  Still- 
man,  Mrs.  Cyrus  Walker,  Mrs.  John  Lawson, 
Mrs.     James     Otis,     Mrs.     Leon     Sloss,     Mrs. 

A.  Stern,  Mrs.  S.  Stern.  Mrs.  George  Pope, 
Mrs.  VV.  S.  Tevis,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Tucker,  Mrs. 
Vernon  Kellogg,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Wilbur,  Mrs. 
Jerome  Landfield,  Mrs.  Thomas  Driscoll. 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Tobin,  Mrs.  Montijo,  Mrs.  Morti- 
mer  Fleishhacker,    Dr.   Mariana   Bertolo,   Mrs. 

B.  J.  Brun,  Mrs.  A.  Sartori,  Mrs.  A.   E.  Sbar- 


boro,    Mrs.   E.    Martinoni,    Mrs.   L.   Bocqueraz, 
Miss  Polk,   and  Miss  Eda   Beronio. 


Most  ancient  of  English  coins,  the  penny 
has  experienced  many  changes  in  its  long 
history.  Until  the  time  of  Edward  I,  when 
halfpennies  and  farthings  were  first  coined, 
the  penny  was  deeply  indented  with  a  cross, 
so  that  it  could  easily  be  broken  into  four 
parts.  It  was  originally  of  silver,  and  was 
gradually  reduced  in  weight,  was  debased  at 
sundry  times,  and,  in  1797,  was  coined  in  cop- 
per. The  copper  penny  continued  down  $o 
1860,  when  the  bronze  penny,  as  its  exists 
today,  was  first  introduced. 


"If  we  put  this  case  in  the  courts,  will  we 
get  justice?"  "No;  but  then  we  know  that 
the   other    fallow  won't  either." — Life. 


Hotel  Oakland 

Oakland,  California 
Overlooking  Lake  Merritt  and  the  Mountains 

Ministering  generously  to  the  epicure, 
the  artist,  and  the  lover  of  a  beautiful 
natural  environment 

European  Plan:  From  $1.50  a  day  up 
American  Plan:  From  $3.50  a  day  up 

Extraordinarily  low  rates  to  permanent  guests. 
CARL  SWORD,  Manager. 


What  Pacific  Service 
Did  for  the  Exposition 

Based  on  an  excerpt  from  the  Exposition 
files,  the  illumination  of  the  buildings  and 
grounds,  not  including  the  States  and  Foreign 
section,  produced  a  load  of  5216  k.  w.,  of 
which  1700  k.  w.  were  used  for  the  searchlights, 
450  k.  w.  for  the  arc  lights,  and  3066  k.  w. 
for  the  incandescent  lighting.  The  cost  for 
electric  service  chargeable  to  illmi nation  was 
$630  per  night,  and  for  labor,  repairs,  and 
maintenance,  $125  per  night.  The  gas  light- 
ing in  the  Zone,  at  the  entrances  and  exits  of 
the  grounds  and  for  lighting  the  grounds  after 
midnight  cost  $35  per  night;  the  gas  lighting 
in  the  States  and  Foreign  section  cost  about 
$40  per  night.  The  total  cost  per  night  for 
gas  and  electric  lighting  was  approximately 
$830. 

In  summing  up  the  activities  of  the  Pa- 
cific Gas  and  Electric  Company  in  its  relation 
to  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposi- 
tion, the  large  quantity  of  gas  and  electrical 
apparatus  loaned  by  the  company  placed  the 
Exposition  on  a  very  different  footing  from 
previous    expositions. 

In  the  case  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition, 
a  contract  was  signed  with  a  local  power  com- 
pany, but  in  order  to  insure  continuous  service 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition  had  to  build  a 
30,000-horsepower  plant  which  was  finally  sold 
back  to  the  power  company.  I  f  the  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company  had  not  been  avail- 
able with  its  vast  hydro-electric  and  steam  sys- 
tems, the  Exposition  would  have  been  obliged 
to  invest  at  least  $1,000,000  in  power  plant 
and  equipment  to  provide  for  a  maximum  de- 
mand uf  15.000  kilowatts  as  called  for  in  the 
contract  between  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company    and    the    Exposition. 

There  were  no  interruptions  i"  either  the 
gas  or  electric  service  during  the  pre-cxposition 
and  post-exposition  periods  dating  from  Feb- 
ruary,   1913,  to  December  31,    1915. 

During  the  pre-  and  post-exposition  periods 
there  was  delivered  2.334,953  kilowatt  hours, 
and  during  the  Exposition  period  15.986,085 
kilowatt  hours,  making  a  total  delivery  of  18,- 
321,038    kilowatt    hours. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  elec- 
tricity for  the  pre-  and  post-exposition  periods 
was  $47, 765.35,  and  fur  the  exposition  period 
$272,445.55,    making  a   total    of    $320,2 l. 

The  combined  revenue  for  gas  an 
was    $424,541.42. 
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BETTER  GLASSES  FOR  LESS  MONEY 

Now  that  the  new  "Caltex  Onepiece"  Bifocals 
have  met  with  such  universal  satisfaction  and 
demand,  it  is  very  safe  to  say  that  thousands  who 
have  never  worn  them  will  do  so  in  the  coming 
year.  The  "  Caltex  Onepiece"  double  vision 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"Paw,  what's  the  longest  period  of  time  ?" 
"From  one  pay-day  to  the  next." — Buffalo 
Express. 

Bess — Did  the  groom  act  scared?  Belle — 
Not  a  bit!  He  had  never  been  married  be- 
fore!— Toiin  Topics. 

"They  say  George  has  brain  fever."  "Fat 
chance.  Can  an  angle-worm  have  water  on 
the  knee?" — Carnegie  Puppet. 

First  Golfer  (to  clubmatc  who  has  just  been 
trimmed  woefully) — Well,  what's  your  handi- 
cap ?    Second  Golfer — Honesty. — Judge. 

He — You  used  to  say  there  was  something 
about  me  you  liked.  She — Yes;  but  you've 
spent  it  all  now. — Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger. 

"I  know  a  man,"  said  Uncle  Eben,  "dat 
kep'  so  busy  lookin*  up  for  clouds  wif  silver 
linin's  dat  he  done  walked  into  a  coal-hole." 
— Washington  Star. 

"Hello,  Reggie,  how  are  you?"  "Rotten ! 
Just  undergone  a  dreadful  operation."  "Good 
Lord!  What  was  it?"  "I've  had  my  allow- 
ance cut  off." — Passing  Show. 

"So  that's  your  old  lady,  is  it?  My,  but 
she  looks  cross  !"  "She  is.  When  I  go  home 
after  the  war  I'll  be  scared  to  death  the 
whole  time  again." — Berlin   Ulk. 

Isaacs — Cohen  is  going  to  retire  from  busi- 
ness for  five  years.  Abrams — Oh,  I  heerd 
him  say  dot  pefore.  Isaacs — Yes,  but  dis 
time  der  judge  of  the  court  said  it. — Prince- 
ton  Tiger. 

"Hey,  Moike,  and  phwat  do  ye  t'ink  of 
these  new  sanitary  drinkin'-cups  ?"  "Sure, 
Pat,  and  soon  we'll  have  to  spit  on  our  hands 
wid  an  eye-dropper !" — University  of  Michi- 
gan  Gargoyle. 

"Well,  landlord,  how's  business  nowadays?" 
"Oh,  purty  good,  purty  good.  Had  a  whole 
passel  o'  people  register  yistedday.  They  was 
five  gentlemen,  three  ladies,  and  four  mu- 
sicians."— Musical  America. 

Jabbers — I  tell  you,  old  man,  it's  a  terrible 
thing  when  your  wife  quarrels  with  her 
mother  and  the  old  lady  lives  with  you. 
Which  side  do  you  take?  Haver — Neither.  I 
preserve   an  alarmed  neutrality. — Tit-Bits. 

First  Editor — Here's  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  in  the  country — Professor  Skim- 
merton — just  passed  away?  What  shall  I  say 
about  him?  Second  Editor — You  might  refer 
to  him  as  a  finished  scholar. — Dallas  News. 

"In  heaven,"  said  the  sentimental  maiden, 
"a  man  is  never  separated  from  his  wife." 
"I  beg  your  pardon,"  interrupted  the  misogy- 
nist, "but  I  think  you  are  getting  mixed  in 
your  geography." — Richmond   Times-Dispatch. 

Mother  (looking  through  magazine) — Dar- 
ling, I  see  from  statistics  given  here  that 
every  third  baby  born  in  the  world  is  a  Chi- 
nese. Father  (fondling  his  iirst  born) — Then 
thank  goodness  this  is  our  first. — New  York 
Globe. 

"My  wife  gave  a  reception  yesterday." 
"Did  you  attend?"  ''Yes,  I  played  a  practical 
joke  on  her,  I  got  in  line  when  she  was  re- 
ceiving and  before  she  knew  it  she  was 
smiling  and  saying  she  was  glad  to  see  me." — 
Missouri  Mule. 

"No,  my  'usband  aint  killed,  Mrs.  Marks. 
No  sooner  did  I  put  all  the  kids  in  mournin', 
even  to  biby  in  the  pram,  when  I  gets  a  tele 
gram  a  sayin'  'e's  alive  and  well.  Yes,  an'  all 
this  expense  for  nothin'."  "Wot  a  crool 
shame  !" — Passing  Show. 

Snappy  Young  Wife — To  be  frank  with 
you,  if  you  were  to  die  I  should  certainly 
marry  again.  Harassed  Husband — I've  no  ob- 
jection. I'm  not  going  to  worry  about  the 
troubles  of  a  fellow  I  shall  never  know. — 
Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Prison  Visitor — What  terrible  crime  has 
this  man  committed?  Jailer — He  has  done 
nothing.  He  merely  happened  to  be  passing 
when  Tough  Jim  tried  to  kill  a  man,  and  he 
is  held  as  a  witness.  Visitor — Where  is 
Tough  Jim?  Jailer — He  is  out  on  bail. — New 
York    Weekly. 

"Yassah  !  Brudder  Tump  sho'  flogged  me, 
and  flogged  me  plenty  !  He  knocked  me  down 
and  drug  me  around  and  beat  and  mauled  me 
twell  muh  tongue  hung  out."  "What  yo'-all 
gwine  to  do  'bout  it,  sah  ?"  "Do?  What  kin 
I  do  ?  De  gen'leman  done  disavow  de  whole 
incident !" — Kansas  City  Star. 

Willis — So  your  firm  stopped  making  am- 
munition for  the  European  belligerents?  Did 
they  pay  you  ?  Gillis — Yes,  handsomely  ;  but 
their  trade  had  absolutely  no  advertising 
value.  They  positively  refused  to  allow  us  to 
put  up  signs  on  the  battlefields:  "The  Am- 
munition Used  in  This  Battle  Is  Made  by 
the  Bumpowder  Company." — Town  Topics. 

First    Tommy    (in    the   trenches) — Wot'cher 

lookin'  so  blue  abaht,  Bill?     Second  Tommy 

Jest  got  a  letter  from  the  missus,  ter  say  'er 
sister    is   puttin'   up    wiv    'er   and    'as   got    the 


measles.  It  aint  'arf  a  go,  it  aint,  wiv  me 
goin'  'ome  on  leave  tomorrer,  and  a  dan- 
gerous trouble  like  that  in  the  'ouse. — Lon- 
don   Opinion. 

"How  is  your  boy  Josh  getting  along  with 
his  books?"  "First  rate,"  replied  Farmer 
Corntossel.  "He's  learned  a  whole  lot." 
"Knows  more  than  you  do,  I  bet."  "I  won't 
say  that.  But  he  kin  tell  me  a  lot  of  the 
things  I  already  know  in  language  I  can't  un- 
derstand."— Baltimore  Sun. 

"How  did  you  like  that  interior  setting?" 
asked    the    realistic    producer.      "For    a    real 


room,  except  that  it  had  only  three  walls, 
could  you  beat  it?"  "Well,"  said  the  morose 
critic,  "I'd  have  been  more  contented  during 
the  play  if  you  had  added  the  fourth  wall." 
— Judge. 

"My  boy,"  said  the  elderly  millionaire  at 
j  the  end  of  the  lecture  on  economy,  "when  I 
was  your  age  I  carried  water  for  a  gang  of 
section  hands."  "I'm  proud  of  you,  dad," 
answered  the  gilded  youth.  "If  it  hadn't  been 
for  your  pluck  and  perseverance  I  might  have" 
had  to  do  something  of  the  sort  myself." — 
Buffalo    Courier. 


"A  Stitch  in  Time" 

Is  a  good  old  saying,  as 
true  today  as  ever  before. 

It  should  remind  you  to 
put  your  valuable  papers 
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John  C.  Eshleman. 

If  the  Argonaut  has  not  shared  in  all  the  political 
judgments  of  Lieutenant-Governor  John  C.  Eshleman, 
dead  at  the  age  of  forty,  it  has  held  the  man  himself 
in  high  respect  and  has  not  failed  to  accredit  him  duly 
for  large  public  services.  It  stands  very  definitely  to 
Mr.  Eshleman's  credit  that  he  was  the  foremost  indi- 
vidual factor  in  establishing  the  rule  of  public  authority 
over  private  selfishness  in  large  spheres  of  semi-public 
business.  Under  his  leadership  the  state  railroad  com- 
mission attained  an  authority  which,  if  not  always 
judiciously  exercised,  has  estopped  many  abuses  and 
barred  many  iniquities.  If  there  were  occasions  in 
Mr.  Eshleman's  official  career  when  judicial  character 
seemed  lost  in  the  zeal  of  the  prosecutor,  it  must  be 
added  that  time  and  second-thought  always  brought 
him  round  to  considered  and  conscientious  views. 

Mr.  Eshleman  was  one  of  the  rare  men  who  grow 
in  character  with  exercise  of  authority.  Years  of 
service   found   him   less    a   partisan,    more    subject   to 


impersonal  reasonings,  more  kindly  in  his  mental  atti- 
tudes than  at  the  beginning.  He  distinctly  broadened 
in  mind  and  character  under  conditions  and  amid  asso- 
ciations which  have  tended  in  many  another  man  to 
augmented  vanities  and  increased  rancor  of  spirit. 

Not  least  among  the  individual  merits  of  Mr.  Eshle- 
man was  a  self-command  which  made  him  master  of 
himself  even  under  stress  of  infirmity.  For  many 
years  he  was  a  sufferer  from  the  dread  distemper 
which  caused  his  death.  But  while  he  was  almost 
constantly  in  pain,  he  neither  surrendered  nor  quailed. 
The  energies  of  his  mind  dominated  and  sustained  his 
failing  body. 

Mr.  Eshleman  deserves  to  be  remembered  by  Cali- 
fornia as  a  man  devoted  to  her  service — as  one  whose 
achievements  embody  an  important  contribution  to  the 
broader  equities  of  her  life. 


vigor  which  asks  no  odds  from  anybody.  No  man  who 
knows  Mr.  Root  or  who  has  seen  him  will  question  the 
validity  of  this  statement. 


A  Fine  Strong  Man. 
Mr.  Root's  public  announcement  that  he  is  not  a  can- 
didate for  the  presidency  means  just  this,  namely,  that 
he  will  not  permit  himself  to  be  placed  in  the  attitude 
of  a  seeker  for  the  office.  He  will  beat  no  drums  in 
his  own  behalf.  He  will  pull  no  wires.  As  thus  de- 
fined, Mr.  Root's  position  is  one  of  dignity  and  self- 
respect.  It  is  the  only  position  consistent  with  the  tra- 
ditional proprieties  of  presidential  candidacy;  and  if  in 
its  contrast  with  the  practice  of  recent  times  it  seems 
a  bit  whimsical,  it  is  because  we  have  to  a  degree  lost 
touch  with  the  conventions  of  old-fashioned  modesty 
and  manliness.  Others  may  pose  and  spiel  and  drum- 
beat in  agonies  of  self-exploitation.  Mr.  Root  will  do 
none  of  these  things.  He  is  not  eager  to  be  President. 
His  present  status  is  lacking  neither  at  the  points  of 
dignity  nor  privilege.  Head  of  the  legal  profession  in 
the  United  States,  admittedly  our  foremost  statesman, 
first  in  all  companies,  Mr.  Root  is  having  a  very  happy 
life.  He  does  not  need  the  presidency,  does  not  seri- 
ously want  it,  most  certainly  will  not  strive  for  it.  It 
is  a  case  where  the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot.  The 
country  needs  Mr.  Root's  talents,  his  experience,  his 
prestige.  It  may  have  his  services,  but  it  will  have  to 
ask  for  them.  

The  Argonaut  has  already  spoken  with  respect  to 
what  we  may  term  the  chronic  criticism  of  Mr.  Root, 
regarded  as  a  presidential  candidate.  It  has  been  shown 
that  there  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Root's  history  or  character 
tending  in  the  slightest  measure  to  affect  his  credit  as  a 
man  or  as  a  statesman.  His  antecedents  were  respect- 
able to  the  degree  of  intellectual  and  moral  eminence. 
There  is  not  a  phase  of  his  history,  public  or  private, 
upon  which  the  light  may  not  be  turned  with  assurance. 
If  in  his  professional  character  he  has  had  to  do  with 
large  affairs,  it  is  because  large  affairs  seek  and  find 
supreme  talent.  If  he  has  served  corporations,  it  has 
been  as  a  lawyer  in  legitimate  matters,  never  as  a 
scheming  deviser  of  ways  and  means  to  circumvent  the 
law.  Mr.  Root  is  no  "corporation  lawyer"  in  the 
sinister  sense — in  the  sense  of  having  been  an  agent  of 
private  "interest"  as  opposed  to  the  common  welfare. 
Another  familiar  objection  to  Mr.  Root  is  on  the  score 
of  his  age.  He  is  just  now  seventy.  If  elected  to  the 
presidency  this  fall,  he  will  take  office  at  the  age  of 
seventy-one — seventy-one  after  the  mathematician's 
method  of  reckoning.  But  age  is  a  relative  matter. 
Some  men  are  old  at  forty,  some  are  young  at  seventy- 
five  or  even  eighty.  Mr.  Root  belongs  to  the  latter 
as  distinct  from  the  first  breed.  He  was  well  born  in 
the  fine  sense  of  being  wholesomely  born.  He  had  that 
ideal  inheritance,  a  combination  of  sound  body  and 
sound  mind.  No  single  hour  of  his  life  was  ever 
wasted  in  dissipation.  At  seventy  Mr.  Root  has  the 
vitality  of  the  average  man  of  fifty-five.  He  is  erect, 
alert,  vigorous.  His  physical  energies  match  the  force 
and  power  of  his  mind.  Bar  the  accidents  of  life,  Mr. 
Root  has  before  him  a  good  ten  years  of  that  kind  of 


Mr.  Root's  address  before  the  New  York  Republican 
State  Convention  two  weeks  ago  may  fairly  be  accepted 
as  defining  his  statesmanship.  His  patriotism,  like  his 
politics,  is  of  the  robust  type.  It  sees  things  in  their 
large  rather  than  in  their  narrow  aspects.  It  is  the 
statesmanship  of  definite  purpose.  It  is  a  statesmanship 
founded  in  clear,  simple,  easily-understandable  prin- 
ciples. It  is  a  statesmanship  backed  by  definite  convic- 
tions. It  is  a  statesmanship  which  holds  respect  for 
tradition  with  regard  for  the  ideals  of  national  morality. 

As  a  statesman  Mr.  Root  knows  where  he  is  going. 
He  has  the  contempt  common  to  large  minds  for  the 
cheap  tricks  of  mere  popularity.  He  has  no  instinct  for 
cajolery.  He  scorns  the  concessions  of  the  tricksy  poli- 
tician. He  is  the  sort  of  man  who  holds  fast  to  main 
purposes,  who  makes  no  compromises  with  respect  to 
essentials.  Where  he  stood  yesterday  he  stands  today ; 
where  he  stands  today  he  will  stand  tomorrow.  Not 
because  he  is  a  stubborn  man,  but  for  the  reason  that 
his  positions  are  not  taken  upon  mere  impulse  or  with- 
out careful  appraisement  of  all  considerations.  Withal, 
his  mind  is  of  the  cooperative  type;  it  readily  yields 
non-essentials.  But  Mr.  Root  has  no  political  or  other 
motives  for  the  promotion  of  which  he  will  make 
sacrifice  of  principle.      

We  pass  over  the  point  of  what  the  service  of  such 
a  man  would  mean  to  the  American  people  at  this  time 
in  connection  with  their  domestic  affairs  to  consider 
the  value  of  his  character  and  abilities  in  the  present 
world  crisis.  With  the  end  of  the  European  "war  there 
must  come  readjustments  which  will  give  a  new  face 
to  the  world.  Problems  unprecedented  in  human  his- 
tory will  press  for  solution.  The  United  States,  as  the 
greatest  of  neutral  countries,  may  if  she  be  wisely 
guided  and  represented  become  the  dominant  influence 
in  after-thc-war  adjustments.  Here  verily  is  an  op- 
portunity to  thrill  the  heart  of  patriotism.  It  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  impressment  of  American  ideals 
upon  the  zt'orld  never  presented  in  times  past,  perhaps 
never  to  be  afforded  in  times  to  come.  To  what  meas- 
ure such  a  situation  may  be  turned  to  the  account  of 
human  progress  will  depend  wholly  upon  the  man  -who 
sits  in  our  chair  of  state.  It  is  a  situation  'which  should 
impel  us  to  put  aside  small  and  merely  personal  mo- 
tives. It  is  is  morally  obligatory  that  we  put  in  the 
presidency  a  large  man — a  man  of  broad  vision,  of 
high  character,  of  ripe  qualification.  It  is  no  time  for 
narrow  views,  for  mediocre  personality,  for  academic 
hair-splitting,  for  limited  or  confused  powers  of  ex- 
pression. It  is  no  time  for  a  merely  "good  man"  to  be 
selected  upon  a  negative  rule  worked  out  in  response  to 
cheap  considerations  of  "availability." 

The  election  of  Mr.  Root  to  the  presidency  'would  be 
notification  to  the  world  of  American  purpose  to  have 
its  full  share  in  defining  the  rules  of  human  government 
in  times  immediately  to  come.  Every  chancellery  in 
the  world  would  accept  it  as  assurance  of  American 
purpose  to  hold  the  veto  power  over  dickcrings  and 
barterings  in  the  interest  of  dynasties  and  cabals.  It 
would,  so  to  speak,  instantly  advance  the  value  of 
American  influence;  and  it  could  not  fail  to  react  upon 
the  self-respect  and  political  virtue  of  our  own  people. 
Responsibility  exalts  the  character  of  nations  just  as 
it  raises  the  character  of  a  man.  And  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  as  zee  shall  choose  in  this  coming  elec- 
tion, so  zee  shall  establish  our  country  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  "world  and  so  zee  shall  redefine  our  ozen 
national  character.  

Experience  has  shown  us  the  folly  of  selecting  p  irty 
candidates  upon  trivial  considerations  of 
Your  merely  available  candidate,  like  the  - 
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bulks  so  large  as  on  the  day  he  is  hatched.  He 
dwindles  in  the  fierce  light  which  beats  upon  conspicuous 
station.  On  the  other  hand,  a  candidate  of  character, 
of  large  and  worthy  history,  and  of  adequate  powers, 
grows  with  every  hour  between  that  of  his  nomination 
and  the  day  of  election.  Mr.  Root's  address  of  two 
weeks  ago  is  an  example  of  how  high  individual  powers 
reach  forth  in  ten  thousand  ways  to  commend  their 
possessor.  As  a  candidate  Mr.  Root  would  unfailingly 
grow  in  political  and  moral  consideration.  His  powers 
of  judgment,  in  combination  with  his  powers  of  ex- 
pression, could  not  fail  under  the  tests  of  candidacy  to 
carry  him  to  high  and  higher  levels  of  respect.  His 
open  candor,  his  clarity  of  mind,  his  manifest  patriot- 
ism, would  impress  themselves  upon  the  country  day  by 
day  with  a  force  unequaled  since  the  second  Lincoln 
campaign.  Here  is  a  man  to  whom  men  of  all  ranks 
could  turn  and  would  turn  with  a  kind  of  confidence 
unmatched  in  recent  times. 

The  Argonaut  is  profoundly  convinced  that  Mr.  Root 
is  the  man  above  all  other  men  qualified  in  this 
emergency  to  voice  at  once  the  principles,  the  powers, 
the  sentiments  of  the  American  republic.  We  believe 
that  the  expediences  as  well  as  the  vital  needs  of  the 
time  point  more  directly  to  him  than  to  any  other  of 
the  many  worthy  men  whose  names  have  been  spoken 
in  connection  with  the  next  presidency.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  he  would  rally  all  factions  and  ranks  of 
Republicans  to  his  standard;  and  we  further  believe 
that  multitudes  of  patriotic  Democrats,  weary  of  aca- 
demic platitudes,  confused  by  uncertainties,  chagrined 
by  changes  of  mood  and  variations  of  policy,  would 
turn  with  relief  and  confidence  to  this  fine  strong  man. 


of  social  morals.  The  names  of  Alden  Anderson,  \V. 
E.  Gerber,  E.  J.  Carragher,  C.  B.  Bills,  Harry  Thorp, 
John  C.  Ing,  and  a  multitude  of  others — actively  asso- 
ciated with  this  movement — sufficiently  attest  its  intelli- 
gence, its  moderation,  and  the  integrity  of  its  intent. 
Obviously  it  is  what  it  assumes  to  be — a  movement 
"to  discourage  the  demoralizing  treating  habit,  which 
so  often  leads  to  excessive  drinking  through  sheer  con- 
viviality." And  as  such  it  is  entitled  to  respectful 
consideration. 

It  appears  that  this  "No,  Thank  You,"  movement  has 
met  with  an  amazing  and  instantaneous  success  at  Sac- 
ramento, where  it  was  started  less  than  a  month  ago. 
Two  thousand  men  are  already  wearing  the  "No, 
Thank  You,"  button — a  notification  that  the  wearer 
will  not  accept  a  "treat."  The  movement  has  already 
won  respect  and  has  demonstrated  itself  as  a  possible 
solution  of  a  great  social  problem.  Already  its  pro- 
moters feel  justified  in  calling  for  cooperation.  Their 
call  is  at  once  broad  and  simple.  In  a  public  address 
they  say: 

Citizens  in  every  county  in  California  are  requested  to 
organize  local  leagues  in  their  respective  counties,  and  to 
the  end  that  uniformity  in  organization  and  purpose  shall 
obtain,  the  Sacramento  committee  will  gladly  furnish  samples 
of  cards,  buttons,  and  literature  on  request.  Let  the  Slogan 
be  :  Join  the  No,  Thank  You,  League  and  help  everybody ! 
Address  all  communications  to  the  League,  1008  Fourth 
Street,  Sacramento. 


The  "  No,  Thank  You,"  Movement. 
Of  many  devices  in  the  interest  of  practical  tem- 
perance reform,  that  just  instituted  at  Sacramento — 
the  "No,  Thank  You,  League" — appears  to  the  Argo- 
naut most  promising.  Obviously  it  has  behind  it  more 
than  sentimental  emotionalism;  and  it  avoids  the  too 
familiar  vice  of  attempting  to  crowd  some  people's 
notions  upon  other  people. 

At  the  basis  of  this  movement  is  recognition  of  a 
truth  known  to  all  practical  observers,  namely,  that  the 
treating  habit  is  the  most  demoralizing  of  all  the  in- 
fluences associated  with  the  use  of  liquors.  It  is  the 
universality  of  this  habit  in  the  United  States  that 
has  made  the  liquor  traffic  here  an  evil  so  vastly  greater 
than  it  is  in  countries  where  social  custom  taboos  treat- 
ing. In  Holland,  for  example,  it  is  a  distinct  affront 
to  offer  to  pa}'  for  another  man's  drink.  Such  an  offer 
would  be  assumed  to  imply  the  arrogance  of  superior 
fortune  and  to  be  an  offensive  exercise  of  persona! 
patronage. 

An  incident  will  illustrate  the  rule.  Some  time  back 
a  Californian  visiting  in  Holland  found  himself  in  a 
public  drinking  place — what  we  would  call  a  beer  gar- 
den— with  a  gentleman  to  whom  he  had  been  intro- 
duced by  letter.  When  the  refreshment  had  duly  been 
absorbed,  the  Californian.  after  our  breezy  fashion  in 
such  matters,  undertook  to  pay  the  double  score.  The 
Hollander  instantly  rose  in  protest  and  resentment. 
"I  may  not,"  he  said,  "be  as  well  provided  with  this 
world's  goods  as  yourself,  but  I  am  quite  able  to  pay 
for  my  own  drink.  Have  the  goodness,  sir,  not  to 
intrude  upon  my  independence."  The  incident  led  to 
extended  discussion  in  which  the  American  and  the 
Continental  systems  were  contrasted,  vastly  to  the 
moral  advantage  of  the  latter. 

The  treating  habit  is  demoralizing  from  every  angle. 
It  makes  drinkers  of  men  who  would  be  vastly  better 
off  as  abstainers — and  who  would  prefer  to  be  such. 
It  incites  those  who  would,  if  they  might,  be  moderate 
drinkers,  to  excess.  It  picks  the  pocket.  It  is  physic- 
ally, morally,  financially  destructive.  It  profits  nobody 
but  the  saloon-keeper;  and  to  him  in  large  measure  is 
due  the  fact  that  it  is  so  persistent  and  insistent.  The 
treating  habit  promotes  "trade" ;  hence  the  saloon- 
keeper misses  no  chance  to  stimulate  treating. 

The  Sacramento  movement  is  aimed  directly  and 
solely  at  this  vice — the  treating  habit.  It  proposes  no 
invasion  of  private  liberty.  It  does  not  seek  to  impose 
the  principles  or  the  whimsies  of  one  man  upon  an- 
other. Simply  it  proposes  to  relieve  men  from  the  obli- 
ga  ions  of  a  demoralizing  and  destructive  social  custom. 
It  has  been  instituted,  not  by  a  coterie  of  emotionalists 
o  I  of  fanatically-inspired  busybodies,  but  by  a  group 
of  hard-headed  men  who  think  they  see  a  way  to 
br'ng  about  an  important  practical  reform  in  the  spnere 


The  Fruits  of  Cowardice. 

It  is  a  curious  and  a  significant  fact  that  in  the 
strongest  and  the  worthiest  of  the  positions  he  has 
taken  as  President  Mr.  Wilson  has  not  been  able  to 
command  the  support  of  his  own  party  in  Congress. 
As  usual  the  Donkey  balks  in  the  face  of  a  patriotic 
emergency. 

The  case  is  simple  enough.  Since  time  out  of  mind 
— ever  since  nations  came  together  in  mutual  agree- 
ments— it  has  been  permissible  to  the  citizens  of  neu- 
tral countries  to  take  passage  in  merchant  ships  of 
countries  at  war  with  assurance  of  safety.  The  cap- 
ture or  destruction  of  merchant  ships,  while  entirely 
allowable  under  the  rules  of  war,  has  been  subject  to 
limitations  respecting  the  safety  of  noncombatants. 
Germany  disregarded  this  rule  early  in  the  present  war 
and  has  repeatedly  destroyed  merchant  ships — most 
notably  the  Lusitania — under  circumstances  disregard- 
ful  of  the  rights  of  noncombatants,  including  Ameri- 
cans. In  the  Lusitania  case,  as  well  as  in  several 
others,  the  United  States  government  protested  in  em- 
phatic terms.  It  has  said,  and  said  over  again,  to  the 
German  government  that  it  (the  German  government) 
would  be  held  to  "strict  accountability"  for  violation 
of  the  established  rule  as  it  might  affect  American  citi- 
zens. Germany  first  conceded  the  point,  informing  the 
Washington  government  that  there  would  be  no  fur- 
ther breach  on  her  part  of  the  established  rule. 
But  recently  German  policy  has  turned  the  other  way 
about,  and  early  in  the  current  month  the  Washington 
government  was  officially  informed  that  Germany  could 
furnish  no  guaranties  to  Americans  traveling  in 
"armed"  merchant  ships  after  March  1st. 

Here  was  a  kind  of  situation  which  inspires  resolu- 
tion in  strong  men  and  in  strong  governments  and  which 
sets  apprehension  and  cowardice  atrembling.  Mr.  Wil- 
son showed  the  right  spirit.  He  would  not,  he  said,  con- 
sent to  any  abridgment  on  the  part  of  Germany  of  the 
established  rights  of  neutrals.  He  would  not  consent 
that  Germany  should  at  its  own  pleasure  nullify  a  rule 
fixed  in  universal  understanding  and  confirmed  in  prac- 
tice through  centuries.  He  notified  Germany  to  this 
effect.  But  in  the  meantime  the  President's  party  in 
Congress,  fearful  of  the  German  vote  in  home  dis- 
tricts, lost  its  courage  and  threw  over  the  last  vestige 
of  patriotic  self-respect.  It  was  proposed  that  Con- 
gress by  formal  resolutions  should  bow  to  German 
arrogance  to  the  extent  of  nullifying  the  legality  of 
American  travel  on  the  merchant  ships  of  combatant 
countries.  Something  like  terror  seized  upon  the  Dem- 
ocratic majority  in  Congress.  It  was  seriously  pro- 
posed to  nullify  the  President's  firm  and  patriotic  stand 
— to  knuckle  under,  so  to  speak. 

Happily  President  Wilson  has  thus  far  been  able  to 
command  the  situation.  But  it  has  been  with  the  aid 
and  support  of  the  minority — of  the  Republicans  in 
Congress — and  in  open  opposition  to  leading  representa- 
tives of  his  own  party. 

We  have  now  a  situation  which  exhibits  the  Presi- 
dent for  once  in  what  appears  to  be  firm  support  of  a 


sound  principle.    At  the  same  time  it  exhibits  the  Deni- ' 
ocratic  party  in  Congress  as  cringing  to  foreign  arro- 
gance and  as  bending  the  knee  to  an  alien  element  in  ! 
American  citizenship   which  has   had   the  temerity  to  I 
raise   the   whip   of   its   power   at  the   polls   above  the 
shrinking   figures   of   congressional   politicians   so   de- 
ficient in  self-respect  as  to  be  willing  and  even  eager  to  | 
barter  the  birthright  of  neutrality   for  petty  political 
advantage. 

The  President's  proposal,  in  case  Germany  shall  not 
recede  from  her  threat  to  disregard  the  rights  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  traveling  on  merchant  ships,  is  to  break 
diplomatic  relation  with  that  country — to  show  the 
door  to  German  representatives  in  this  country  and  to 
recall  our  representatives  from  Germany.  It  is  a  pro- 
posal conceived  in  national  self-respect;  it  is  the  one 
and  only  worthy  course.  But  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  in  this  exercise  of  sound  policy  been  able 
to  command  the  support  of  his  own  party,  that  he  has 
had  in  a  serious  emergency  to  turn  to  the  opposing  and 
minority  party,  is  a  fact  at  once  pitiful  and  shameful. 

This  incident  illustrates  for  the  ten-thousandth  time 
the  mischief  which  lies  in  policies  founded  and  sus- 
tained in  timidity.  It  was  due  that  the  United  States 
should  show  its  teeth  to  Germany  when  the  rights  of 
Belgium  were  violated.  The  United  States  was  one 
of  the  signatories  to  the  contract  under  which  the  neu- 
trality of  Belgium  was  guaranteed.  The  rape  of  Bel- 
gium was  in  effect  an  outrage  upon  the  United  States. 
Our  people  universally  felt  it  at  the  time,  but  our 
government  lacked  the  courage  to  reflect  this  sentiment 
in  positive  action.  We  lost  the  opportunity  to  lead 
and  direct  the  moral  sentiment  of  mankind  by  hesi- 
tation and  paltering  and  in  a  sense  we  condoned  the 
grossest  breach  of  international  faith  in  recent  times. 

Again  there  was  moral  failure  on  our  part  in  the 
case  of  the  Lusitania,  when  eleven  hundred  non- 
combatants — including  more  than  a  hundred  American 
citizens — were  murdered  on  the  high  seas.  There  was  a 
time  and  an  occasion  when  American  resentment  should 
have  declared  itself  in  the  most  positive  way.  Our 
government  should  have  resented  the  Lusitania  mas- 
sacre in  the  sternest  terms — in  terms  expressive  of  the 
moral  resentment  universally  felt  by  our  people.  It 
was  not  a  time  for  the  writing  of  complacent  diplo- 
matic notes,  for  paltering  with  and  condoning  outrage. 
Upon  the  very  hour  when  the  facts  in  their  full  enor- 
mity were  known  we  should  have  sent  German  repre- 
sentatives in  this  country  packing  home  and  we  should 
have  recalled  our  own  agents  in  Germany.  But  under 
the  spell  of  timidity  and  indecision  our  government 
hesitated  and  paltered,  spoke  first  in  bold  terms,  then 
in  carefully  softened  phrases,  and  consented  to  treat 
diplomatically  with  a  situation  beyond  the  sphere  of 
diplomacy. 

Verily  in  what  has  followed  we  have  what  was  justly- 
coming  to  us.  We  have  the  contempt  of  Germany  as 
illustrated  by  her  latest  threats;  we  have  likewise  to 
suffer  under  the  judgment  of  the  world  that  for  all  our 
bold  words  we  lack  boldness  of  heart.  We  have  in  our 
own  hearts  the  painful  sense  that  in  respect  of  these 
matters  our  government  has  shown  the  white  feather. 


A  Close  Call. 

If  we  may  credit  "inside"  information  from  Wash 
ington,  the  President  and  Secretary  Lansing  were  saved 
— and  the  country,  as  well — from  a  fatal  error  by 
Mr.  Root's  speech  of  two  weeks  ago  before  the  New 
York  State  Convention.  The  German  government,  it 
appears,  has  for  several  months  been  planning  to  renew 
its  submarine  warfare,  and  has  very  much  wished  to 
get  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  direct  or  implied, 
to  so  rewrite  the  rules  as  to  enable  its  commanders  to 
assault  enemy  ships  without  the  long-prescribed  ar- 
rangements for  the  safety  of  noncombatants  and  neu- 
tral passengers.  In  brief,  it  has  wanted  to  resume  the 
practice  so  notably  illustrated  in  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania.  To  ask  consent  of  the  United  States  di- 
rectly was,  naturally,  out  of  the  question;  and  this 
policy  was,  through  artful  devices,  to  lead  our  State 
Department  into  admissions  and  commitments  in  effect 
coming  to  the  same  thing. 

In  pursuance  of  this  project  certain  new  and  inno 
cent-looking  phrases  were  interjected  into  the  corre 
spondence  between  the  two  countries.  German  notes 
spoke  in  guarded  terms  of  "armed  merchantmen" 
— as  if  there  were  any  such  thing — suggesting 
that  they  should  be  regarded  and  made  subject 
to  the   treatment  permissible  in  the  case  of  ships  of 
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war.  No  distinction  was  made  between  merchantmen 
armed  for  defense  and  for  assault.  Mr.  Lansing  fell 
into  the  trap.  In  a  note  to  the  Allied  powers  he  de- 
clared the  "reasonableness"  of  the  German  argument 
that  a  merchant  ship  "carrying  an  armament  of  any 
sort"  should  be  "held  to  be  an  auxiliary  cruiser"  and 
"so  treated,"  etc.  The  correspondence  had  reached  a 
point  where  this  fatal  admission  was  on  the  point  of 
being  made  direct  to  the  German  government — as  the 
German  diplomats  had  deftly  planned. 

Then  came  Mr.  Root's  speech,  circulated  privately 
in  printed  form  several  days  prior  to  its  delivery.  It 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Administration.  Its  high 
American  tone,  its  arraignment  of  the  President,  its 
bugle-call  to  patriotic  feeling — all  this  struck  home.  It 
brought  the  President  and  his  Secretary  of  State  to  a 
dead  halt.  For  the  first  time  they  took  stock  of  where 
they  were  headed  and  discovered  that  their  feet  were 
on  the  edge  of  an  abyss — one  foot  over  the  brink,  in 
fact. 

It  was  the  Root  speech  that  brought  the  President 
round  to  the  stalwart  stand  of  last  week.  It  exhibited 
to  him  what  his  "single-track  mind"  has  failed  to  see, 
namely,  that  he  was  involving  the  country  in  consent 
to  a  fatal  principle — giving  away  rights  traditionally 
secure  under  established  international  law.  It  showed 
him,  too,  the  political  hazard  involved  in  sacrifice  of 
American  precedent,  American  honor,  American  neu- 
trality. 

It  was  a  close  call,  so  close  that  Mr.  Lansing  is 
finding  difficulty  in  squirming  out  of  his  too  careless 
admissions.  By  a  hair'sbreadth  the  President  escaped 
the  most  serious  of  many  hazards — and  he  has  to 
thank  the  "jolt"  given  him  by  Mr.  Root's  speech  for  it. 


Mr.  de  Young  Blushes. 

Mr.  M.  H.  de  Young  seems  to  have  been  quite  the 
guest  of  the  day  at  the  Rotary  Club  luncheon  on  Tues- 
■  day  morning.  It  is  true  that  representatives  of  the 
other  daily  newspapers  were  present  and  that  they 
made  speeches,  but  they  must  have  been  mere  amateur 
efforts  and  unworthy  of  attention,  since  the  Chronicle 
gives  over  three  columns  to  Mr.  de  Young  and  an 
average  of  about  five  lines  each  to  the  rest — a  sort  of 
"also  ran"  report.  The  members  of  the  Rotary  Club 
and  the  public  at  large  will  doubtless  treasure  an  auto- 
biographical narrative  that  explains  so  succinctly  the 
various  steps  that  were  taken  by  Mr.  de  Young  on  his 
road  to  greatness.  Some  men,  it  will  be  remembered, 
are  born  to  greatness,  while  others  achieve  it.  Mr.  de 
Young  achieved  it.  He  says  so  himself.  He  achieved 
it  by  advertising — chiefly  himself. 

Such  fragments  of  autobiography  have  a  certain 
fascination  about  them.  What  can  be  more  delightful 
than  to  see  the  curtain  lift,  if  only  for  a  moment,  upon 
scenes  of  an  ingenuous  and  blushing  youth  before  con- 
tact with  a  wicked  world  sets  its  stamp  upon  a  natu- 
rally diffident  and  retiring  nature?  We  can  imagine 
with  what  difficulty  Mr.  de  Young  set  himself  to  the 
task  of  repressing  these  traits  so  adorning  to  youth, 
but  so  detrimental  to  mature  years  and  amid  the 
stresses  of  life.  And  how  well  he  succeeded.  No  one 
would  now  suppose  that  Mr.  de  Young  had  ever  been 
troubled  with  diffidence  or  with  the  instinct  to  sup- 
press himself.  He  has  not  only  restrained  these 
tendencies.  He  has  extirpated  them.  Never  were  the 
possibilities  of  self>discipline  better  displayed. 

That  these  tendencies  were  lions  in  the  path  is  dis- 
closed by  the  speech  itself  with  its  almost  furtive  self- 
revelations.  For  example,  Mr.  de  Young  tells  us  that 
as  a  youth  he  was  once  praised  for  a  piece  of  success- 
ful advertising  and  he  "kind  of  blushed."  For  the 
moment  the  imagination  reels.  What  kind  of  a  blush 
was  it?  The  oldest  residents  of  the  city  will  hence- 
forth number  the  De  Young  blush  among  the  phe- 
nomena of  early  civic  history.  Why  has  it  disap- 
peared? Why  was  it  ever  allowed  to  go  without  ade- 
quate record?  And  was  it  an  isolated  blush,  so  to 
speak,  or  did  it  represent  a  youthful  tendency,  now 
happily  eradicated?  We  prefer  the  latter  alternative. 
It  has  an  element  of  sensationalism  about  it.  And  if 
any  skeptic  should  aver  that  Mr.  de  Young  never  did 
or  could  blush,  we  can  point  to  his  speech  before  the 
Rotary  Club  in  confirmation  of  the  incredible. 


newspapers.  One  Vernon  \\".  Piatt,  state  bank  ex-  ' 
aminer  for  the  State  of  Idaho,  discovered  that  the 
Boise  State  Bank  was  insolvent,  but  hearkening  to 
the  pleas  of  the  bank  officials  for  time  in  which  to  re- 
cover, kept  silent  and  took  no  action.  Subsequently 
the  bank  was  compelled  to  close  its  doors.  Suit  there- 
upon was  brought  against  Piatt  and  his  bondsmen  to 
recover  some  $30,000  deposited  by  a  number  of  de- 
positors between  the  time  Piatt  discovered  the  in- 
solvency and  the  closing  of  the  bank.  The  case  came 
up  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  ruling  on  the  point 
of  whether  such  an  action  would  lie  against  a  state 
bank  examiner  under  those  circumstances.  The  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  it  would  lie  and  that  recovery 
can  be  had  from  him  and  his  bondsmen.  This  is  little, 
if  any,  short  of  establishing  a  state  guaranty  of  de- 
posits in  state  banks,  where  that  state  possesses,  as 
most  states  do,  an  office  for  the  supervision  of  state- 
chartered  banks. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


In  the  Argonaut  for  January  1st  an  attempt  was  made  to 
forecast  the  movements  that  would  be  attempted  by  the  rival 
armies  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  roads  should  allow  the 
resumption  of  military  operations.  It  was  not  a  difficult  at- 
tempt, as  there  seemed  to  be  only  one  point  at  which  a  Ger- 
man attack  might  be  both  successful  and  useful,  and  this  was 
indicated  in  the  following  passage :  "But  if  the  Germans 
mean  to  attack  it  is  quite  problematical  as  to  the  point  they 
will  choose,  and  this  of  course  will  be  determined  by  con- 
siderations   of    which    we    can    know    nothing    at    this    dis- 


Editorial  Notes. 

Last  week  the  National  Supreme  Court  handed  down 
a  decision  of  far-reaching  effect,  but  which  appears  not 
to  have  impressed  itself  as  important  upon  the  daily 


VERDUN  AND  ST.  MIHIEL. 

tance.  Noyon  is  supposed  to  be  a  vulnerable  spot,  and  Noyon 
is  the  elbow  angle  at  which  the  opposing  lines  turn  to  the 
north  and  east,  and  consequently  the  nearest  spot  to  Paris. 
It  is  believed  that  the  Flanders  and  Artois  districts  are  nuts 
too  hard  to  crack  and  that  they  will  not  be  attempted,  but 
if  a  guess  may  be  permitted  it  would  be  to  the  effect  that  the 
St.  Mihiel  field  will  be  chosen.  At  this  point  the  German  line 
reaches  the  River  Meuse,  and  the  bulletins  show  much  activity 
there  during  the  last  few  weeks.  At  present  the  Meuse  is  in 
flood  and  will  be  so  for  some  little  time  to  come.  The  Ger- 
mans have  been  very  busy  building  bridges  over  the  Meuse, 
and  the  French  have  been  destroying  them  as  fast  as  they 
were  built,  but  the  fact  that  there  has  been  so  much  effort 
to  bridge  the  stream  seems  to  show  that  it  is  intended  to 
cross  at  the  first  opportunity.  That  the  Germans  will  make 
some  supreme  effort  with  the  new  year  is  more  than  probable. 
It  is  almost  certain,  and  it  will  be  an  effort  of  desperation. 
It  will  be  intended  to  forestall  a  similar  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  French  and  it  will  be  immeasurable  in  its  vio- 
lence and  determination." 


armies  in  the  field  are  able  to  effect  their  relief.  The  Ger- 
man armies  arc  to  the  north  and  cast  of  the  city,  but  to 
speak  of  this  semi-envelopment  as  though  it  were  something 
new  is  incorrect.  Verdun  has  been  assailed  from  two  sides 
ever  since  the  battle  of  the  Marne,  and  the  only  change  that 
has  been  effected  by  the  present  battle  and  up  to  the  moment 
of  writing  is  that  the  German  armies  to  the  north  are  nearer 
to  the  forts.  But  the  latest  bulletins  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  attack  has  shifted  to  the  east  and  that  the  northern 
assault  was  partially  checked. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  the  German  armies  at  the  battle 
of  the  Marne  were  pushed  steadily  northward  until  they 
finally  entrenched  themselves  above  the  river.  But  they  were 
able  to  hold  their  southern  position  at  St.  Mihiel,  and  the 
French  were  unable  to  dislodge  them.  St.  Mihiel  became 
then  the  westward  extremity  of  a  loop,  as  shown  on  the 
map,  with  Verdun  immediately  to  the  north.  Extraordinary 
efforts  were  made  continuously  by  the  French  to  drive  the 
Germans  out  of  this  loop  both  by  direct  fighting  at  St.  Mihiel 
itself  and  also  by  closing  in  the  lines  to  the  east  of  St. 
Mihiel,  which  would  be  something  like  drawing  the  strings 
of  a  bag.  The  whole  of  this  loop  became  an  almost  solid 
mass  of  concrete  and  steel  fortifications,  and  as  nearly  im- 
pregnable upon  both  sides   as  human   skill  could  make  it. 


We  have  now  to  ask  ourselves  why  the  Germans  should 
make  such  tremendous  efforts  at  this  particular  spot.  To  talk- 
about  a  "drive"  on  Paris  is  merely  silly,  but  it  would  seem 
as  though  the  use  of  the  word  "drive"  had  been  made  com- 
pulsory in  the  daily  newspaper  office.  Verdun  is  nowhere 
near  Paris.  In  fact  it  is  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
due  east.  If  Paris  had  been  the  objective  the  attack  would 
have  been  made  at  some  point  nearer  to  the  capital.  Verdun 
is  farther  from  Paris  than  Calais.  There  is  of  course  a  rail- 
road line  that  runs  directly  between  the  two  places,  but 
this  would  not  be  of  much  service,  since  it  would  be  totally 
destroyed  by  the  retreating  French  armies.  Now  if  the  Ger- 
mans were  unopposed  they  would  of  course  make  for  Paris, 
but  this  would  be  equally  true  of  any  other  point.  Ad- 
vancing westward  from  Verdun  they  would  have  to  pass  paral- 
lel with  the  whole  line  of  the  French  fortifications,  and  they 
would  have  to  encounter  the  whole  strength  of  the  French 
armies.  Now  the  improbable  is  always  possible,  and  there- 
fore it  is  conceivable  that  some  calamity  should  befall  the 
French  armies  and  that  the  road  to  Paris  should  actually  be 
opened.  But  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely,  and  we 
may  be  fairly  certain  that  the  idea  has  not  been  entertained 
for  one  moment  by  the  German  commanders. 


Indeed  we  need  not  resort  to  any  such  fanciful  theory  as 
this.  The  object  of  the  Germans  is  plain  enough.  They  de- 
sired to  straighten  out  the  double  loop  of  which  the  northern 
half  contains  Verdun  and  the  southern  half  St.  Mihiel.  In 
this  way  they  would  effect  a  considerable  economy  in  men — 
a  very  urgent  consideration  with  them — they  would  remove 
an  existing  threat  against  Metz,  and  they  would  be  relieved 
from  the  defense  of  a  sharply  curved  formation  that  pro- 
vided the  most  serious  difficulties  and  dangers.  Moreover, 
the  taking  of  such  a  fortress  as  "that  of  Verdun  and  the 
straightening  out  of  their  line  would  have  a  profound  effect 
at  home  and  with  the  neutral  countries.  It  would  be  evi- 
dence of  a  continuing  energy  and  the  best  possible  refutation 
of  the  rumors  of  exhaustion.  It  would  be  cited  as  proof  that 
the  German  armies  were  actually  dominant  in  the  west.  And 
perhaps  the  desire  that  the  crown  prince  should  win  a  vic- 
tory may  not  have  been  wholly  without  weight. 


This  prediction,  simple  as  it  was,  has  been  abundantly 
justified  by  events.  During  the  last  week  we  have  seen  an 
assault  upon  Verdun  incalculable  in  its  energy,  and  so  well 
conceived  that  it  must  have  been  elaborately  planned  and 
rehearsed.  Indeed  we  are  told  that  its  initial  stages  were 
actually  rehearsed  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  and  that 
every  man  moved  to  his  place  as  though  the  attack  were 
actually  to  begin.  The  immediate  results  of  this  cyclone  are 
still  somewhat  in  doubt  and  the  ultimate  results  are  wholly 
uncertain.  But  at  the  moment  of  writing  the  successes  are 
with  the  Germans.  No  defensive  power  could  wholly  stop 
such  an  impact  as  theirs,  although  the  latest  reports  seem 
to  show  that  the  French  resistance  has  stiffened  and  that  the 
German  momentum  has  lessened.  The  forts  of  Verdun  have 
been  brought  within  range  of  the  heavy  guns,  and  it  seems 
unlikely    that    they    can    resist    for    long    unless    the    French 


But  there  is  another  possibility  of  which  it  would  be  well 
not  to  lose  sight.  There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that  Ger- 
many is  willing  to  make  peace,  and  that  the  numerous  move- 
ments in  this  direction  have  had  at  least  her  tacit  sanction, 
but  she  naturally  stipulates  for  a  peace  that  shall  leave  her 
dignities  unimpaired.  Now  a  great  victory  would  put  her 
into  a  most  advantageous  position  to  make  fresh  proposals. 
She  could  do  so  from  the  basis  of  her  latest  triumph,  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  conqueror  both  east  and  west. 
Firmly  persuaded  that  she  has  won  the  war,  and  perplexed  by 
the  unwillingness  of  her  foes  to  admit  it,  she  would  then  be 
able  to  point  to  one  more  great  success  as  evidence  of  the 
futility  of  resistance.  Peace  proposals  that  emanate  from  a 
victor  can  afford  the  moderation  of  magnanimity,  but  unless 
the  victor  can  make  some  reasonable  and  plausible  claim  to 
his  laurels  such  proposals  must  necessarily  take  on  a  very 
different  aspect.  If  Germany  should  win  an  unquestionable 
victory  at  Verdun  we  may  expect  that  some  sort  of  peace 
movement  will  become  at  once  apparent.  Probably  there 
will  be  the  same  immediate  result  if  she  is  unquestionably 
defeated.  And  whether  she  wins  it  or  not  it  is  hard  to 
resist  the  conviction — perhaps  born  of  hope — that  the  battle 
that  is  now  being  waged  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  final 
milestones  on  the  road  to  peace.  In  this  connection  we 
may  note  the  terms  of  an  order  of  the  day  issued  by  General 
von  Daimling  and  said  to  have  been  found  on  some  of  the 
German  prisoners,  to  the  effect  that  this  was  "the  last  of- 
fensive you  will  have  to  make  against  France."  To  this  the 
French  Senator  Berenger  replies:  "If  the  Germans  do  not 
smash  our  line  now  they  will  have  to  abandon  all  hope  of 
ever  doing  so.  They  know  the  price  of  failure.  It  is  that 
we  shall  begin  to  roll  them  back  from  our  territory  as  far 
as  the  Rhine."  

But   it  may  be  said   that  the  taking  of  Verdun   will   not   in 
itself  be  a  definite  victory,  nor  anything  like  one.     Fortresses 
do    not    now    play    the    part    that    once    they    played, 
they  are  of  no  value  unless  they  can  cooperate   ■■■■■ 
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in  the  field.  The  Germans  are  fighting  against  the  French 
army,  and  not  against  a  French  fortress.  The  Germans  took 
a  great  many  fortresses  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  bul 
this  did  not  prevent  them  from  being  drawn  into  the  heart 
of  France  and  disastrously  defeated  at  the  Marne,  The 
French  will  not  sacrifice  men  merely  in  the  hope  of  saving 
Verdun.  Thev  will  have  no  sentiment  about  this.  Verdun 
is  merely  a  fortress  that  happens  to  be  acting  in  partnership. 
<o  to  speak,  with  the  French  army,  but  the  army  is  the  pre- 
dominant partner.  If  the  army  should  withdraw  intact  from 
Verdun  the  Germans  would  gain  the  advantage  of  straighten- 
ing their  line  and  a  great  deal  of  moral  advantage  from  their 
extraordinary-  energy,  but  they  would  not  have  won  a  great 
victory,  however  much  it  might  be  acclaimed  as  such.  They 
will  be  no  nearer  to  the  crushing  of  France  than  they  were 
before.  When  they  were  advancing  from  the  north  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  they  won  innumerable  successes,  and 
even,"  one  supposed  that  they  were  marching  triumphantly 
upon  Paris.  But  we  may  be  sure  that  the  German  commanders 
were  under  no  illusions  upon  that  point.  They  knew  that 
there  was  only  one  victory  that  they  could  possibly  win,  and 
that  was  to  find  and  crush  the  French  army.  They  knew  thai 
there  could  be  no  attack  upon  Paris  until  this  had  been  done, 
and  they  never  at  any  time  intended  to  fire  a  shot  against 
Paris  so  long  as  the  French  army  was  in  the  field.  Precisely 
the  same  task  confronts  them  now.  The  taking  of  Verdun 
would  be  as  fruitless  as  the  taking  of  Maubeuge  or  Namur 
so  far  as  the  main  purpose  of  the  war  is  concerned.  It 
would  have  a  large  moral  effect,  but  it  would  leave  France 
just  as  indisposed  to  consider  peace  as  she  is  today.  Nothing 
but  the  crushing  of  the  French  army  can  be  considered  as 
a  definite  German  victory  in  the  larger  military  sense  of  the 
term.  

Meagre  reports  from  the  east  speak  of  the  renewal  of  a 
heavy  Russian  offensive.  Whether  the  reports  are  actually 
so  meagre  as  they  seem  or  whether  they  have  been  unduly 
condensed  after  receipt  and  as  a  concession  to  the  greater 
interest  of  the  western  fighting  remains  to  be  seen.  But  a 
renewal  of  the  Russian  offensive  is  precisely  what  one  would 
expect  after  the  agreement  among  the  Allies  for  concerted 
action.  Germany  can  switch  her  troops  from  east  to  west 
like  a  pendulum,  thanks  to  her  military  railroads,  and  the 
only  way  to  prevent  this  is  to  maintain  simultaneous  fighting 
upon  both  fronts.  With  the  waning  of  events  in  the  west 
we  may  expect  to  hear  important  news  from  southern  Russia. 
Probably  also  we  are  on  the  point  of  hearing  that  the  Allied 
forces  at  Salonild  are  attempting  some  movement  to  the 
northward.  

It  seems  a  little  surprising  that  there  has  been  no  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Allies  in  Belgium  and  Flanders  in 
order  to  relieve  the  pressure  around  Verdun.  The  British 
and  Belgian  armies  are  now  practically  under  the  control  of 
the  French  high  command,  and  therefore  there  can  be  none 
of  those  divided  counsels  that  were  noticeable  earlier  in  the 
war.  But  there  are  evident  strategical  reasons  that  may  ac- 
count for  this  quiet  in  the  north.  It  is  obvious  that  a  growing 
intensity-  in  the  fighting  around  Verdun  may  result  in  the 
drawing  of  German  troops  from  the  north,  and  it  may  be 
intended  to  wait  until  this  process  has  reached  its  maximum. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Verdun  battle  we  were  told  that 
600,000  Germans  were  engaged.  At  the  moment  of  writing 
these  figures  have  increased  to  about  a  million.  Of  course 
these  estimates  are  not  reliable,  since  the  facts  are  neces- 
sarily unknown  to  observers,  but  they  are  quite  likely  to  be 
correct.  If  so  they  may  mean  a  withdrawal  of  strength  from 
the  north,  and  in  that  case  it  would  obviously  be  good  strategy 
to  wait  until  these  withdrawals  had  their  utmost  weakening 
effect  upon  the  lines.  There  seems  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  French  have  by  no  means  put  forth  their  full  strength 
at  Verdun,  since  there  are  many  references  to  heavy  re- 
serves that  have  been  brought  up  at  critical  moments.  The 
mere  falling  back  of  the  French  lines  may  prove  nothing 
except  that  certain  positions  are  not  worth  the  price  that 
must  be  paid  for  them.  And  if  the  French  feel  that  they 
can  hold  their  own  in  essentials  there  would  be  no  reason 
why  they  should  seek  to  lessen  a  pressure  which  may  supply 
the  opportunity  for  a  successful  attack  elsewhere.  Certainly 
the  calm  in  the  north  is  a  suspicious  one.  It  looks  like  a 
calculated  wait  for  a  psychological  moment,  a  moment  when 
the  opposing  lines  would  be  at  their  weakest  as  a  result  of 
withdrawals  and  when  the  German  forces  elsewhere  should  be 
at  their  maximum  of  exhaustion.  And  it  may  be  said  that  the 
German  attack  upon  Verdun  must  be  one  of  the  most  sur- 
prising and  gallant  feats  in  the  history  of  war.  If  the  ac- 
counts are  at  all  correct  it  will  be  an  imperishable  page  in 
German   military   history. 


THE  BISHOP. 


The  World   Soon  Forgot  All  About  Him. 


General    Cadorna's    report    of   the    situation    on    the    Italian 
front  is  convincing  by  its  moderation.     His  only  claim  of  mili- 
tary* success  is  the  full  protection  of  Italy  from  invasion,  and 
about  this  he  seems  to  be  satisfied  so  long  as  the  Austrian 
igtfa  is  not  materially  increased.     General   Cadorna  esti- 
mates that  the  Austrians  have  now  about  400,000  men  in  the 
Italian  field  and  if  Italy  had  done  no  more  for  her  friends 
than  keep  this  considerable  army  employed  the  service  would 
-till  be  a  large  one.     The  losses  of  the  combatants  are  not 
ascertainable,  although   we  are  told  that  Italy  has  30.000  Aus- 
pris      "-ITS.      Hilaire    Belloc   estimates   the    total    Austrian 
loss    on    the    Italian    front    during    eight    months    of    war    as 
00  men,  but  this  can  be  no  more  than  a  guess,  and  prob- 
ablj    an    exaggerated   one.     The  Italian   artillery   has   a   high 
reputation    and    has    probably    done    efficient    work,    but    it    is 
remembered  be  most  part  the  Italians  have 

:.n    the    offensive    and    against    extraordinarily    difficult 
m  sitions,  and  usually  the  attack  loses  more  than  the  defense. 
£\s  Fran  M   rch   1.  1916.  Sidney  Coryn. 


The  diocesan  bishop  was  very  old  and  very  fat,  and 
had  been  ill  in  bed  with  the  gout  for  a  month.  So  his 
Reverence  Peter  had  been  visiting  him  almost  every' 
dav.  and  had  received  his  suppliants  for  him.  And 
now-  that  he  was  ill  he  was  appalled  to  think  of  the 
futilities  and  trifles  they  asked  for  and  wept  over.  He 
felt  annoyed  at  their  ignorance  and  cowardice.  The 
very  number  of  all  those  useless  trivialities  oppressed 
him,  and  he  felt  as  if  he  could  understand  the 
diocesan  bishop  who  had  written  "Lessons  in  Free 
Will"  when  he  was  young,  and  now  seemed  so  ab- 
sorbed in  details  that  the  memory  of  everything  else, 
even  of  God,  had  forsaken  him.  Peter  must  have 
grown  out  of  touch  with  Russian  life  while  he  was 
abroad,  for  it  was  hard  for  him  to  grew7  used  to  it 
now.  The  people  seemed  rough,  the  women  stupid 
and  tiresome,  the  novices  and  their  teachers  un- 
educated and  often  disorderly.  And  then  the  docu- 
ments that  passed  through  his  hand  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands !  The  provosts  gave  all  the  priests  in 
the  diocese,  young  and  old,  and  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, marks  for  good  behavior,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  talk  about  all  this,  and  read  about  it,  and  w-rite 
serious  articles  on  it.  His  Reverence  never  had  a 
moment  which  he  could  call  his  own;  all  day  his  nerves 
were  on  edge,  and  he  only  grew-  calm  when  he  found 
himself  in  church. 

He  could  not  grow  accustomed  to  the  terror  which 
he  involuntarily  inspired  in  every  breast  in  spite  of 
his  quiet  and  modest  ways.  Every7  one  in  the  district 
seemed  to  shrivel  and  quake  and  apologize  as  soon 
as  he  looked  at  them.  Every  one  trembled  in  his 
presence;  even  the  old  archpresbyters  fell  down  at 
his  feet,  and  not  long  ago  one  suppliant,  the  old  wife 
of  a  village  priest,  had  been  prevented  by  terror  from 
uttering  a  word,  and  had  gone  away  without  asking 
for  anything.  And  he,  wTho  had  never  been  able  to 
say  a  harsh  word  in  his  sermons,  and  who  never  blamed 
people  because  he  pitied  them  so,  would  grow7  exas- 
perated with  these  suppliants,  and  hurl  their  petitions 
to  the  ground.  Xot  a  soul  had  spoken  sincerely  and 
naturally  to  him  since  he  had  been  here;  even  his  old 
mother  had  changed,  yes,  she  had  changed  very 
much  !  Why  did  she  talk  so  freely  to  Sisoi  when  all  the 
while  she  w7as  so  serious  and  ill  at  ease  with  him,  her 
own  son  ?  It  w7as  not  like  her  at  all !  The  only  person 
who  behaved  naturally  in  his  presence,  and  who  said 
whatever  came  into  his  head  w7as  old  man  Sisoi,  who 
had  lived  with  bishops  all  his  life,  and  had  outlasted 
eleven  of  them.  And  therefore  his  Reverence  felt  at 
ease  with  Sisoi,  even  though  he  was,  without  doubt,  a 
rough  and  quarrelsome  person. 

After  morning  prayers  on  Tuesday  the  bishop  re- 
ceived his  suppliants,  and  lost  his  temper  w7ith  them. 
He  felt  ill,  as  usual,  and  longed  to  go  to  bed,  but  he 
had  hardly  entered  his  room  before  he  w7as  told  that 
the  young  merchant  Erakin,  a  benefactor  of  the 
monastery,  had  called  on  very7  important  business. 
The  bishop  w-as  obliged  to  receive  him.  Erakin  stayed 
about  an  hour  talking  in  a  very  loud  voice,  and  it  was 
hard  to  understand  what  he  was  trying  to  say. 

After  he  had  gone  there  came  an  abbess  from  a 
distant  convent,  and  bv  the  time  she  had  gone  the 
bells  were  tolling  for  vespers ;  it  was  time  for  the  bishop 
to  go  to  church. 

The  monks  sang  melodious!}7  and  rapturously  that 
evening;  a  young,  black-bearded  priest  officiated.  His 
Reverence  listened  as  they  sang  of  the  Bridegroom  and 
of  the  chamber  swept  and  garnished,  and  felt  neither 
repentance  nor  sorrow,  but  only  a  deep  peace  of  mind. 
He  sat  by  the  altar  w7here  the  shadow's  w7ere  deepest, 
and  was  swept  in  imagination  back  into  the  days  of 
his  childhood  and  youth,  when  he  had  first  heard  these 
words  sung.  The  tears  trickled  down  his  cheeks,  and 
he  meditated  on  how7  he  had  attained  even-thing  in 
life  that  it  was  possible  for  a  man  in  his  position  to 
attain:  his  faith  was  unsullied,  and  yet  all  was  not 
clear  to  him;  something  was  lacking,  and  he  did  not 
want  to  die.  It  still  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  leaving 
unfound  the  most  important  thing  of  all.  Something  of 
which  he  had  dimly  dreamed  in  the  past,  hopes  that 
had  thrilled  his  heart  as  a  child,  a  schoolboy,  and  a 
traveler  in  foreign  lands,  troubled  him  still. 

"How7  beautifully  they  are  singing  today!"  he 
thought.     "Oh.  how  beautifully!" 

On  Thursday  he  held  a  service  in  the  cathedral.  It 
was  the  festival  of  the  Washing  of  Feet.  When  the 
service  was  over,  and  the  people  had  gone  to  their 
several  homes,  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  and 
cheerily,  and  the  air  was  warm.  The  gutters  w7ere 
streaming  with  bubbling  water,  and  the  tender  songs 
of  larks  came  floating  in  from  the  fields  beyond  the 
city,  bringing  peace  to  his  heart.  The  trees  were 
already  awake,  and  over  them  brooded  the  blue,  un- 
fathomable sky. 

His  Reverence  went  to  bed  as  soon  as  he  reached 
home,  and  told  the  lay  brother  to  close  his  shutters. 
The  room  grew7  dark.    Oh,  how7  tired  he  was ! 

As  on  the  day  before,  the  sound  of  voices  and  the 
tinkling  of  glasses  came  to  him  from  the  next  room. 
His  mother  w7as  gayly  recounting  some  tale  to  Father 
Sisoi.  with  many  a  quaint  word  and  saying,  and  the 
old  man  w7as  listening  gloomily,  and  answering  in  a 
gruff  voice: 


"Well,  I  never !     Did  thev.  indeed  ?     What  do  you  I  i 
think  of  that !" 

And  once  more  the  bishop  felt  annoyed,  and  then  il 
hurt  that  the  old  lady  should  be  so  natural  and  simple  : 
with  strangers,  and  so  silent  and  awkward  with  her 
own  son.  It  even  seemed  to  him  that  she  always  tried 
to  find  some  pretext  for  standing  in  his  presence,  as  if 
she  felt  uneasy  sitting  down.  And  his  father?  If  he 
had  been  alive,  he  would  probably  not  have  been  able 
to  utter  a  word  when  the  bishop  was  there. 

Something  in  the  next  room  fell  to  the  floor  w7ith  a 
crash.  Kitty  had  evidently  broken  a  cup  or  a  saucer, 
for  Father  Sisoi  suddenly  snorted,  and  cried  angrily: 

"What  a  terrible  plague  this  child  is !  Merciful 
heavens !    No  one  could  keep  her  supplied  with  china !" 

Then  silence  feH.  When  he  opened  his  eyes  again, 
the  bishop  saw-  Kitty  standing  by  his  bedside  staring 
at  him,  her  red  hair  standing  up  around  her  head  like 
a  halo,  as  usual. 

"Is  that  you,  Kitty7?"  he  asked.  "Who  is  that  open- 
ing and  shutting  doors  down  there?" 

"I  don't  hear  anything." 

He  stroked  her  head. 

"So  your  cousin  Xikolasha  cuts  up  dead  people,  does 
he?"  he  asked,  after  a  pause. 

"Yes,  he  is  learning  to." 

"Is  he  nice?" 

"Yes,  very,  only  he  drinks  a  lot." 

"What  did  your  father  die  of?" 

"Papa  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  and  thinner  and 
thinner,  and  then  came  his  sore  throat.  And  I  was 
ill,  too,  and  so  was  my  brother  Fedia.  We  all  had 
sore  throats.    Papa  died,  uncle,  but  w7e  got  well.' 

Her  chin  quivered,  her  eyes  filled  w-ith  tears. 

"Oh,  your  Reverence!"  she  cried  in  a  shrill  voice,  be- 
ginning to  w7eep  bitterly.  "Dear  uncle,  mother  and 
all  of  us  are  so  unhappy!  Do  gives  us  a  little  money! 
Help  us,  uncle  darling!" 

He  also  shed  tears,  and  for  a  moment  could  not 
speak  for  emotion.  He  stroked  her  hair,  and  touched 
her  shoulder,  and  said: 

"All  right,  all  right,  little  child.  Wait  until  Easter 
comes,  then  we  will  talk  about  it.    I'll  help  you." 

His  mother  came  quietly  and  timidly  into  the  room, 
and  said  a  prayer  before  the  icon.  When  she  saw  that 
he  w7as  awake,  she  asked: 

"Would  you  like  a  little  soup?" 

"No,  thanks,"  he  answered.     "I'm  not  hungry." 

"I  don't  believe  you  are  well — I  can  see  that  you 
are  not  w7ell.  You  really  mustn't  fall  ill !  You  have 
to  be  on  your  feet  all  day  long.  My  goodness,  it  makes 
one  tired  to  see  y7ou !  Xever  mind,  Easter  is  no 
longer  over  the  hills  and  far  away.  When  Easter 
comes  you  will  rest.  God  w7ill  give  us  time  for  a  little 
talk  then,  but  now7  I'm  not  going  to  worry  you  any 
more  w7ith  my  silly  chatter.  Come,  Kitty,  let  his 
lordship  have  another  forty  winks " 

And  the  bishop  remembered  that,  w7hen  he  was  a 
boy,  she  had  used  exactly  the  same  half  playful,  half 
respectful  tone  to  all  high  dignitaries  of  the  church. 
Only  by  her  strangely  tender  eyes,  and  by  the  anxious 
look  which  she  gave  him  as  she  left  the  room  could 
any  one  have  guessed  that  she  was  his  mother.  He 
shut  his  eyes,  and  seemed  to  be  asleep,  but  he  heard 
the  clock  strike  twice,  and  Father  Sisoi  coughing  next 
door.  His  mother  came  in  again,  and  looked  shyly 
at  him.  Suddenly  there  came  a  bang,  and  a  door 
slammed;  a  vehicle  of  some  kind  drove  up  to  the  front 
steps.  The  lay  brother  came  into  the  bishop's  room, 
and  called: 

"Your  Reverence!" 

"What  is  it?" 

"Here  is  the  coach ! 
Passion " 

"What  time  is  it?" 

"Quarter  to  eight." 

The  bishop  dressed,  and  drove  to  the  cathedral. 
He  had  to  stand  motionless  in  the  centre  of  the  church 
while  the  twelve  gospels  were  being  read,  and  the  first 
and  longest  and  most  beautiful  of  them  all  he  read 
himself.  A  strong,  valiant  mood  took  hold  of  him. 
He  knew  this  gospel,  beginning  "The  Son  of  Man  is 
risen  today,"  by  heart,  and  as  he  repeated  it,  he  raised 
his  eyes,  and  saw  a  sea  of  little  lights  about  him.  He 
heard  the  sputtering  of  candles,  but  the  people  had 
disappeared.  He  felt  surrounded  by  those  w7hom  he 
had  known  in  his  youth;  he  felt  that  the}7  would  al- 
ways be  here  until — God  knew  when ! 

His  father  had  been  a  deacon,  his  grandfather  had 
been  a  priest,  and  his  great-grandfather  a  deacon.  He 
sprang  from  a  race  that  had  belonged  to  the  church 
since  Christianity  first  came  to  Russia,  and  his  love 
for  the  ritual  of  the  church,  the  clergy,  and  the  sound 
of  church-bells  was  inborn  m  him,  deeply,  irradicably 
implanted  in  his  heart.  When  he  was  in  church,  espe- 
cially w7hen  he  was  taking  part  in  the  service  himself, 
he  felt  active  and  valorous  and  happy.  And  so  it  was 
with  him  now.  Only,  after  the  eighth  gospel  had  been 
read,  he  felt  that  his  voice  was  becoming  so  feeble  that 
even  his  cough  w-as  inaudible:  his  head  was  aching,  and 
he  began  to  fear  that  he  might  collapse.  His  legs 
were  growing  numb:  in  a  little  while  he  ceased  to 
have  anv  sensation  in  them  at  all,  and  could  not 
imagine  what  he  was  standing  on.  and  why  he  did 
not  fall  down. 

It  w-as  a  quarter  to  twelve  when  the  service  ended. 
The  bishop  went  to  bed  as  soon  as  he  reached  home. 
without   even   saying  his   prayers.     As   he   pulled   his 


It  is  time  to  go  to  our  Lord's 
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blanket  over  him,  he  suddenly  wished  that  he  were 
abroad;  he  passionately  wished  it.  He  would  give 
:  his  life,  he  thought,  to  cease  from  seeing  these  cheap, 
wooden  walls  and  that  low  ceiling,  to  cease  from 
smelling  the  stale  scent  of  the  monastery. 

If  there  were  only  some  one  with  whom  he  could 
talk,  some  one  to  whom  he  could  unburden  his  heart ! 

He  heard  steps  in  the  adjoining  room,  and  tried  to 
recall  who  it  might  be.  At  last  the  door  opened,  and 
Father  Sisoi  came  in  with  a  candle  in  one  hand  and  a 
teacup  in  the  other. 

"In  bed  already,  your  Reverence?"  he  asked.  "I 
have  come  to  rub  your  chest  with  vinegar  and  vodka. 
It  is  a  fine  thing,  if  rubbed  in  good  and  hard.  Oh, 
Lord  God  Almighty  !  There — there — I  have  just  come 
from  our  monastery.  I  hate  it.  I  am  going  away  from 
here  tomorrow,  my  lord.  Oh,  LordyGod  Almighty — 
there " 

Sisoi  never  could  stay  long  in  one  place,  and  he  now 
felt  as  if  he  had  been  in  this  monastery  for  a  year.  It 
was  hard  to  tell  from  what  he  said  where  his  home  was, 
whether  there  was  any  one  or  anything  in  the  world 
that  he  loved,  and  whether  he  believed  in  God  or  not. 
He  himself  never  could  make  out  why  he  had  become 
a  monk,  but  then  he  never  gave  it  any  thought,  and 
the  time  when  he  had  taken  the  vows  had  long  since 
faded  from  his  memory.  He  thought  he  must  have 
been  born  a  monk. 

"Yes,  I  am  going  away  tomorrow.  Bother  this 
place !" 

"I  want  to  have  a  talk  with  you — I  never  seem  to 
have  the  time,"  whispered  the  bishop,  making  a  great 
effort  to  speak.  "You  see,  I  don't  know  any  one — or 
anvthing — here " 

"Very  well,  then,  I  shall  stay  until  Sunday,  but  no 
longer!     Bother  this  place!" 

"What  sort  of  a  bishop  am  I?"  his  Reverence  went 
on  in  a  faint  voice.  "I  ought  to  have  been  a  village 
priest,  or  a  deacon,  or  a  plain  monk.  All  this  is  chok- 
ing me — it  is  choking  me " 

"What's  that?  Oh,  Lord  God  Almighty!  There- 
go  to  sleep  now,  your  Reverence.  What  do  you  mean  ? 
What's  all  this  you  are  saying?     Good-night!" 

All  night  long  the  bishop  lay  awake,  and  in  the 
morning  he  grew  very  ill.  The  lay  brother  took  fright 
and  ran  first  to  the  archimandrite,  and  then  for  the 
monastery  doctor  who  lived  in  the  city.  The  doctor, 
a  stout,  elderly  man,  with  a  long,  gray  beard,  looked 
intently  at  his  Reverence,  shook  his  head,  knit  his 
brows,  and  finally  said: 

"I'll  tell  you  what,  your  Reverence ;  you  have 
typhoid." 

The  bishop  grew  very  thin  and  pale  in  the  next 
hour,  his  eyes  grew  larger,  his  face  became  covered 
with  wrinkles,  and  he  looked  quite  small  and  old.  He 
felt  as  if  he  were  the  thinnest,  weakest,  puniest  man 
in  the  whole  world,  and  as  if  everything  that  had  oc- 
curred before  this  had  been  left  far,  far  behind,  and 
would  never  happen  again. 

"How  glad  I  am  of  that  \"  he  thought.  "Oh,  how 
glad!" 

His  aged  mother  came  into  the  room.  When  she 
saw  his  wrinkled  face  and  his  great  eyes,  she  was 
seized  with  fear,  and,  falling  down  on  her  knees  by  his 
bedside,  she  began  kissing  his  face,  his  shoulders,  and 
his  hands.  He  seemed  to  her  to  be  the  thinnest, 
weakest,  puniest  man  in  the  world,  and  she  forgot 
that  he  was  a  bishop,  and  kissed  him  as  if  he  had  been 
a  little  child  whom  she  dearly,  dearly  loved. 

"Little  Paul,  my  dearie !"  she  cried.  "My  little 
son.  why  do  you  look  like  this?  Little  Paul,  oh,  an- 
swer me!" 

Kitty,  pale  and  severe,  stood  near  them,  and  could 
not  understand  what  was  the  matter  with  her  uncle, 
and  why  granny  wore  such  a  look  of  suffering  on  her 
face,  and  spoke  such  heartrending  words.  And  he,  he 
was  speechless,  and  knew  nothing  of  what  was  going 
on  around  him.  He  was  dreaming  that  he  was  an 
ordinary  man  once  more,  striding  swiftly  and  merrily 
through  the  open  country,  a  staff  in  his  hand,  bathed 
in  sunshine,  with  the  wide  sky  above  him,  as  free  as 
a  bird  to  go  wherever  his  fancy  led  him. 

"My  little  son!  My  little  Paul!  Answer  me!" 
begged  his  mother. 

"Don't  bother  his  lordship,"  said  Sisoi.  "Let  him 
sleep.    What's  the  matter?" 

Three  doctors  came,  consulted  together,  and  drove 
away.  The  day  seemed  long,  incredibly  long,  and 
then  came  the  long,  long  night.  Just  before  dawn  on 
Saturday  morning  the  lay  brother  went  to  the  old 
mother  who  was  lying  on  a  sofa  in  the  sitting-room, 
and  asked  her  to  come  into  the  bedroom;  his  Rever- 
ence had  gone  to  eternal  peace. 

Next  day  was  Easter.  There  were  forty-two  churches 
in  the  city,  and  two  monasteries,  and  the  deep,  joyous 
notes  of  their  bells  pealed  out  over  the  town  from 
morning  until  night.  The  birds  were  caroling,  the 
bright  sun  was  shining.  The  big  market-place  was 
full  of  noise;  barrel  organs  were  droning,  concertinas 
were  squealing,  and  drunken  voices  were  ringing 
through  the  air.  Trotting  races  were  held  in  the  main 
street  that  afternoon;  in  a  word,  all  was  merry  and 
gay.  as  had  been  the  year  before  and  as,  doubtless,  it 
would  be  the  year  to  come. 

A  month  later  a  new  bishop  was  appointed,  and 
every  one  forgot  his  Reverence  Peter.  Only  the  dead 
man's  mother,  who  is   living  now  in   a   little  country 


town  with  her  son  the  deacon,  where  she  goes  out  at 
sunset  to  meet  her  cow,  and  joins  the  other  women 
on  the  way,  tells  them  about  her  children  and  grand- 
children, and  her  boy  who  became  a  bishop. 

And  when  she  mentions  him  she  looks  at  them  shyly. 
for  she  is  afraid  they  will  not  believe  her. 

And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  all  of  them  do. — From 
"Russian  Silhouettes,"  by  Anton  Tchekoff.  Published 
by  Charles  Scribnc/s  Sons. 

Mexican  Pottery. 

One  of  the  principal  manufactures  of  Mexico,  ranked 
third  in  extent  and  importance  a  few  years  ago,  is  pot- 
tery. It  is  made  in  every  section  of  the  republic;  every 
city  and  community  has  its  pottery  settlement,  its  pot- 
tery workers,  trained  to  the  making  of  pottery  and 
nothing  else  for  generations,  and,  more  interesting  still, 
each  section  has  its  distinctive  product.  The  shapes 
and  glazes  and  decorations  belong  to  certain  regions, 
and  one  who  has  a  collection  of  Mexican  pottery  can 
locate  every  piece  as  certainly  as  the  owner  of  Delft 
or  Wedgwood  or  Sevres.  The  difference  in  color  is 
of  course  usually  due  to  the  difference  in  the  clays, 
but  the  decorations,  and  often  the  shapes,  seem  to  be 
hereditary.  Mexican  pottery  is  all  "soft."  No  fine  por- 
celain is  made  by  the  native  manufacturers,  and  much 
of  it  is  unglazed  and  some  of  it  only  sun  baked. 

A  typical  pottery  village,  which  lies  on  a  wooded 
mountainside  not  far  from  Cuernavaca,  the  capital  of 
the  State  of  Morelas,  over  the  range  that  divides  the 
valley  of  Mexico  from  the  Pacific  slope,  is  described  by- 
Mary  W.  Hudson  in  Art  and  Progress.  According 
to  her  account,  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
most  accessible  from  the  capital  and  well  repays  a 
visit.  To  enter  its  one  winding  street,  where  never  a 
wheel  turns  except  to  carry  a  curious  visitor,  is  like 
stepping  backward  into  the  past  centuries.  Every 
humble  home  has  its  primitive  potter's  wheel  and  every 
yard  its  crude  kiln.  None  of  the  inhabitants  do  any- 
thing but  make  pottery;  there  is  no  other  industry  of 
interest. 

All  the  pottery  made  at  this  picturesque  village  of 
San  Antonio,  as  well  as  in  other  suburbs  of  the  state 
capital,  is  called  Cuernavaca,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  varieties  in  the  country,  a  deep,  dark  red, 
burned  well,  but  unglazed.  There  are  evidences  in  this 
region  that  it  was  a  very  old  art  centre.  Near  the  vil- 
lage is  a  stone  lizard,  carved  in  high  relief  on  a  large 
bowlder  that  is  partly  buried  in  the  hillside.  The  draw- 
ing and  modeling  of  this  nine-foot  reptile  are  excellent, 
and  the  posing  is  startlingly  lifelike.  A  little  farther 
away  is  an  eagle  with  pinions  spread  ready  for  flight. 
Both  of  these  figures  are  said  to  be  prehistoric. 

The  Guadalajara  pottery  is  gray,  sometimes  faintly 
tinged  with  red,  giving  a  peculiar  soft  ashes-of-roses 
tone.  It  is  soft  baked  and  unglazed.  Many  of  the 
older,  finer  pieces  were  decorated  with  silver  and  gold 
inlay,  and  the  collector  who  secures  a  specimen  is  most 
fortunate.  The  Guanajuato  pottery  is  hard  baked,  dark 
brown  or  green,  with  a  soft  rich  glaze,  and  often  orna- 
mented with  figures  in  low  relief.  A  somewhat  finer 
ware  is  made  in  Pueblo,  something  between  a  fine 
earthenware  and  a  coarse  porcelain.  It  has  a  thick  tin 
glaze  and  underglaze  decorations  in  strong  colors,  par- 
ticularly old  blue. 

The  primitive  form  of  kiln  used  by  the  Cuernavaca 
potters  consists  of  a  circular  platform,  about  six  feet 
rn  diameter,  of  loose  stones  laid  on  the  ground.  When 
the  labor  of  the  entire  family  has  completed  enough 
jars,  cups,  bowls,  plates,  and  braseros  for  a  burning, 
and  the  sun  has  sufficiently  dried  the  soft  vessels  to 
enable  them  to  stand  alone,  the  kiln  is  covered  with  a 
layer  several  inches  thick  of  dried  cow  and  horse  ma- 
nure that  the  children  have  gathered  in  the  neighboring 
forest  pastures.  Then  the  largest  pieces  of  pottery  are 
carefully  laid  on  first,  next  the  medium  pieces,  and  on 
top  the  small  cups,  toys,  pitchers,  etc.,  all  so  balanced 
and  braced  by  each  other  that  there  can  be  no  slipping 
or  sliding,  and  each  article  so  disposed  that  the  heat 
and  smoke  can  reach  the  inside  as  well  as  the  outside. 
Perhaps  there  has  been  a  sprinkling  of  dry  grass 
amongst  the  pieces,  and  then,  when  the  symmetrical, 
dome-shaped  pile  has  reached  a  height  of  three  or  four 
feet,  skillfully  built  up  of  these  frail,  yielding  shapes, 
a  thatch  of  long  dry  grass  is  spread  on,  and  the  "chips" 
are  lighted.  Soon  the  smoke  begins  to  escape  through 
the  thatch,  but  the  heat  is  confined  by  it,  and  the  pot- 
tery is  baked  in  a  high  temperature  for  several  hours. 

When  the  smoke  ceases,  showing  that  the  fuel  is  ex- 
hausted, the  thatch  is  set  fire  to  and  quickly  burned 
off,  giving  the  finishing  touch  to  the  upper  and  outer 
layers.  Then,  with  the  eagerness  to  learn  the  result  of 
the  "burning"  that  used  to  possess  the  ancient  experi- 
menters in  glaze  and  color,  the  family  unpacks  the  pile. 
All  of  the  sound  and  well-baked  pieces  are  put  into 
huge  bamboo  crates,  strapped  to  the  backs  of  father, 
mother,  and  children,  and  off  they  march  to  the  market- 
place of  the  town.  Perhaps  the  entire  burning,  if  a 
successful  one.  would  bring  a  peso,  which,  paid  in  the 
coveted  copper  coin  of  the  realm,  seems  quite  a  large 
sum  in  peasant  life  in  Mexico. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  Gouverneur  region  of  New  York  is  by  far  the 
largest  talc  producer  in  the  United  States.  Years  ago 
its  output  of  talc  was  greater  than  that  of  all  other 
talc-producing  localities  in  this  country  combined,  and 
the  mineral  is  in  places  worked  to  a  depth  of  500  feet. 


Reginald  McKenna,  England's  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, has  been  elected  to  an  honorary  fellowship  of 
Trinity  Hall.  He  was  a  famous  oarsman  when  at 
Cambridge  and  rowed  bow  for  the  Light  Blues  in  the 
memorable  boat  race  of  1887. 

Lady  Ralph  Paget  will  be  the  first  person  to  wear 
the  medal  of  honor  of  the  New  York  City  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs.  She  has  been  awarded  the  honor 
owing  to  her  refusal  to  desert  her  hospital  while  serv- 
ing with  the  Red  Cross  in  Serbia,  in  the  face  of  the 
Bulgar  advance. 

Congressman  Jacob  E.  Meeker,  from  the  Tenth  Dis- 
trict of  Missouri,  is  a  former  minister.  In  1912  he 
was  pastor  of  the  Compton  Hill  Congregational  Church 
of  St.  Louis,  but  he  gave  up  the  pulpit  to  study  law 
and  was  admitted  to  practice  two  years  ago.  He  was 
born  on  an  Indiana  farm  thirty-eight  years  ago.  He 
is  a  Republican  in  politics. 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Springer,  who  was  recently  honored  at 
Pioneers'  Day  for  the  Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation at  St.  Louis,  has  been  president  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  Association  for  forty  years.  She 
has  been  helping  the  young  women  since  the  Civil 
War  days,  and  helped  found  the  first  Woman's  Chris- 
tion  Association  in  St.  Louis  in  1870. 

Frederick  Morris  Dearing.  who  will  succeed  Charles 
S.  Wilson  as  first  secretary  of  the  American  embassy 
at  Petrograd,  and  assume  charge  pending  the  arrival 
of  George  T.  Marye's  successor  as  ambassador,  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  duties  of  the  office  from  experience. 
He  was  formerly  first  secretary  of  the  American  em- 
bassy at  Madrid,  where  he  acquitted  himself  with 
credit. 

Count  Cheddo  Miyatovich,  special  ambassador  of  the 
Serbian  government  to  the  people  of  this  country,  is  a 
sage,  historian,  diplomat,  and  lawyer,  who  declares 
that  God  will  settle  the  war  in  Europe.  All  his  adult 
life,  practically,  has  been  spent  in  diplomatic  service. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  was  appointed  special  en- 
voy to  England,  and  served  as  minister  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James. 

Henry  Theodore  Helgesson,  the  first  student  to  be 
given  the  opportunity  of  a  university  education  through 
the  scholarship  recently  established  by  the  Swedish- 
American  Patriotic  League,  is  a  native  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  and  a  junior  in  the  college  of  mining  at  the 
University  of  California.  The  league  cooperates  with 
the  university  in  maintaining  a  scholarship  for  some 
student  of  Swedish  origin  or  ancestry. 

Congressman  John  Joseph  Fitzgerald  of  Brooklyn, 
who  did  most  to  defeat  the  Taft  idea  of  a  national 
budget  system,  is  now  a  champion  of  such  a  plan.  He 
has  been  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
since  1911,  and  is  credited  with  knowing  more  about 
the  financial  condition  of  the  country  than  any  other 
man  in  public  life.  He  is  a  native  of  Brooklyn,  and 
since  1893  has  been  a  member  of  the  bar.  His  con- 
gressional record  began  in  1899. 

Dr.  Masatoru  Sawayanagi,  the  new  president  of  the 
Japanese  Imperial  Society  of  Education,  w7as  formerly 
president  of  the  Tokyo  higher  commercial  school  and 
the  Imperial  University  of  Kyoto.  There  has  been 
much  rivalry  between  the  supporters  of  the  new  presi- 
dent and  the  education  department  authorities.  Dr. 
Sawayanagi  taught  at  Waseda  many  years  ago,  but  he 
was  very  unpopular  with  the  students.  Since  those 
days  he  has  maintained  an  antagonistic  attitude  to- 
wards Waseda,  hence  his  unpopularity  with  the  present 
administration,  which  is  mainly  composed  of  Waseda 
or  Count  Okuma's  men. 

General  von  Falkenhayn,  said  by  his  admirers  to  be 
the  most  powerful  man  of  the  hour  in  Germany,  was  at 
one  time  employed  in  a  commercial  house  in  China. 
When  Field  Marshal  von  Moltke  fell  into  disgrace, 
after  the  battle  of  the  Marne,  General  Falkenhayn  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  general  staff.  In  his  younger 
years,  it  is  said,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  army 
owing  to  ruinous  debts  which  the  young  officer  had 
contracted.  It  was  then  that  he  went  to  China.  Since 
the  war  began  his  exceptional  military  ability  has 
been  amply  proved,  until  today  he  stands  out  as  one 
of  the  great  figures  developed. 

Major-General  Hugh  L.  Scott,  Secretary  of  War  ad 
interim,  owing  to  Secretary  Garrison's  resignation,  was 
born  in  Kentucky  in  1853.  He  graduated  from  West 
Point  in  1876,  and  almost  immediately  began  active 
field  service,  owing  to  Indian  outbreaks.  He  served 
in  the  Sioux,  Nez  Perce,  and  Cheyenne  expeditions, 
and  in  fact  his  career  up  to  1891  was  practically  occu- 
pied with  Indians  of  the  plains,  among  whom  he 
formed  lasting  friendships  and  ultimately  became 
known  as  a  great  peacemaker.  His  was  the  last  Indian 
troop  mustered  out.  As  adjutant-general  of  Cuba  he 
served  for  five  years,  beginning  with  1898.  Later  he 
was  made  governor  of  the  Sulu  Archipelago,  com- 
manding the  post  of  Jolo.  Through  his  efforts  the 
slave  trade  was  suppressed  in  the  archipelago.  With 
the  rank  of  colonel  he  was  appointed  superintendent 
and  commandant  of  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy in  1910.  General  Scott  has  written  various  mono- 
graphs and  reports  relating  to  the  Plains  Indi 
ticularly  noteworthy  being  his  exhaustive 
their  sign  language. 
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A  SOLDIER  OF  "THE  LEGION." 


A    CaUfornian    Describes    His    Experience    of    Fighting    in 
Champagne. 


Mr.  E.  Morlae  is  a  Californian  who  left  Los  Angeles 
for  Paris  two  days  after  the  war  began  and  enlisted  in 
the  Foreign  Legion.  On  returning  to  America. 
wounded  in  neck  and  knee,  he  came  to  Boston,  where 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  made  his  acquaintance,  heard  his 
story  of  fighting  in  Champagne,  and  asked  him  to  write 
it  in  detail.  The  following  is  a  short  extract  from 
Mr.  Morlae's  remarkable  narrative,  which  appears  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  March: 

I  think  we  moved  forward  simply  from  habit.  With  me 
it  was  like  a  dream  as  we  went  on.  ever  on.  Here  and  there 
men  dropped,  the  ranks  closing  automatically.  Of  a  sudden 
our  own  fire-curtain  lifted.  In  a  moment  it  had  ceased  to 
bar  our  way  and  jumped  like  a  living  thing  to  the  next  line 
of  the  enemy.  We  could  see  the  trenches  in  front  of  us 
now.  quite  clear  of  fire,  but  flattened  almost  beyond  recog- 
nition. The  defenders  were  either  killed  or  demoralized. 
Calmly,  almost  stupidly,  we  parried  or  thrust  with  the  bayonet 
at  those  who  barred  our  way.  Without  a  backward  glance 
we  leaped  the  ditch  and  went  on  straight  forward  toward 
the  next  trench,  marked  in  glowing  outline  by  our  fire.  I 
remember  now  how  the  men  looked.  Their  eyes  had  a  wild 
unseeing  look  in  them.  Everybody  was  gazing  ahead,  trying 
to  pierce  the  awful  curtain  which  cut  us  off  from  all  sight 
of  the  enemy.  Always  the  black  pall  smoking  and  burning 
appeared  ahead — just  ahead  of  us — hiding  everything  we 
wanted  to  see. 

The  drama  was  played  again  and  again.  Each  time,  as  we 
approached  so  close  that  fragments  of  our  own  shells  oc- 
casionally struck  a  leading  file,  the  curtain  lifted  as  by 
magic,  jumped  the  intervening  metres,  and  descended  upon 
the  enemy's  trench  farther  on.  The  ranges  were  perfect. 
We  followed  blindly — sometimes  at  a  walk,  sometimes  at  a 
dog-trot,  and.  when  close  to  our  goal,  on  the  dead  run.  "iou 
could  not  hear  a  word  in  that  pandemonium.  All  commands 
were  given  by  example  or  by  gesture.  When  our  captain 
lay  down,  we  knew  our  orders  were  to  lie  down,  too.  When 
he  waved  to  the  right,  to  the  right  we  swerved ;  if  to  the 
left,  we  turned  to  the  left.  A  sweeping  gesture,  with  an 
arm  extended,  first  up,  then  down,  meant,  "Halt.  Lie  Down!'' 
From  down,  up,  it  meant,  "Rise  !"  When  his  hand  was  thrust 
swiftly  forward,  we  knew  he  was  shouting.  "En  avant!"  and 
when  he  waved  his  hand  in  a  circle  above  his  head,  we  broke 
into  the  double-quick. 

Three  times  on  our  way  to  the  second  trench  the  captain 
dropped  and  we  after  him.  Then  three  short  quick  rushes 
by  the  companies  and  a  final  dash  as  the  curtain  of  shells 
lifts  and  drops  farther  away.  Then  a  hand-to-hand  struggle, 
short  and  very  bloody,  some  using  their  bayonets,  others 
clubbing  their  rifles  and  grenades.  A  minute  or  two,  and  the 
trench  was  ours.  The  earthen  fortress,  so  strong  that  the 
Germans  had  boasted  that  it  could  be  held  by  a  janitor  and 
two  washerwomen,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Legion. 

As  we  swept  on.  the  trench-cleaners  entered  the  trench 
behind  and  began  setting  things  to  rights.  Far  down,  six 
to  eight  metres  below  the  surface,  they  found  an  underground 
city.  Long  tunnels,  with  chambers  opening  to  right  and  left ; 
bedrooms,  furnished  with  bedsteads,  washstands,  tables,  and 
chairs ;  elaborate  mess-rooms,  some  fitted  with  pianos  and 
phonographs.  There  were  kitchens,  too.  and  even  bathrooms. 
So  complex  was  the  labyrinth  that  three  days  after  the  attack 
Germans  were  found  stowed  away  in  the  lateral  galleries. 
The  pasages  were  choked  with  dead.  Hundreds  of  Germans 
who  had  survived  the  bombardment  were  torn  to  pieces  deep 
beneath  the  ground  by  French  hand  grenades  and  buried 
where  they  lay.  In  rifles,  munitions,  and  equipment  the  booty 
was  immense. 

We  left  the  subterranean  combat  raging  underneath  us  and 
continued  on.  As  we  passed  over  the  main  trench  we  were 
enfiladed  by  cannon  placed  in  armored  turrets  at  the  end  of 
each  section  of  trench.  The  danger  was  formidable,  but  it, 
too,  had  been  foreseen.  In  a  few-  moments  these  guns  were 
silenced  by  hand-grenades  shoved  point-blank  through  the 
gun-ports.  Just  then,  I  remember,  I  looked  back  and  saw 
Pala  down  on  his  hands  and  knees.  I  turned  and  ran  over 
to  help  him  up.  He  was  quite  dead,  killed  in  .the  act  of  rising 
from  the  ground.  His  grotesque  posture  struck  me  at  the 
time  as  funny,  and  I  could  not  help  smiling.  I  suppose  I 
was  nervous. 

Our  line  was  wearing  thin.  Half-way  to  the  third  trench 
we  were  reinforced  by  Battalion  E  coming  from  behind.  The 
ground  in  our  rear  was  covered  with  our  men. 

All  at  once  came  a  change.  The  German  artillery  in  front 
ceased  firing,  and  the  next  second  we  saw  the  reason  why. 
In  the  trench  ahead  the  German  troops  were  pouring  out  in 
black  masses  and  advancing  toward  us  at  a  trot.  Was  it  a 
counter-attack  ?  "Tant  mieux."  said  a  man  near  me :  an- 
other, of  a  different  race,  said,  "We'll  show  them !"  Then 
as  suddenly  our  own  artillery"  ceased  firing,  and  the  mystery 
became  plain.  The  Germans  were  approaching  in  columns  of 
fours,  officers  to  the  front,  hands  held  in  the  air.  and.  as  they 
came  closer,  we  could  distinguish  the  steady  cry.  "Kameraden  ! 
Kameraden  !" 

They  were  surrendering.  How  we  went  at  our  work!  Out 
flew  our  knives,  and,  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,' 
we  had  mingled  among  the  prisoners,  slicing  off  their  trouser 
buttons,  cutting  off  suspenders,  and  hacking  through  belts. 
All  the  war  shoes  had  their  laces  cut.  according  to  the  regula- 
tions laid  down  in  the  last  French  Manual,  and  thus,  slopping 
along,  their  hands  helplessly  in  their  breeches'  pockets,  to 
keep  their  trousers  from  falling  round  their  ankles,  shuffling 
their  feet,  to  keep  their  boots  on.  the  huge  column  of  pris- 
oners was  sent  to  the  rear  with  a  few  soldiers  to  direct 
rather  than  to  guard  them.  There  was  no  fight  left  in  them 
now.  A  terror-stricken  group  ;  some  of  them,  temporarilv  at 
least,  half  insane. 

As  the  Germans  had  left  the  trenches,  their  arrillerv  had 
paused,  thinking  it  a  counter-attack.  Now,  as  file  after  file 
was  escorted  to  the  rear  and  it  became  apparent  to  their  rear 
lines  that  the  men  had  surrendered,  the  German  artillery  saw 
its  mistake  and  opened  up  again  furiously  at  the  dark  masses 
of  defenseless  prisoners.  We.  too.  were  subjected  to  a  ter- 
rific fire.  Six  shells  landed  at  the  same  instant  in  almost  the 
-amc  place,  and  within  a  few  minutes  Section  III  of  our  corn- 
had  almost  disappeared.  I  lost  two  of  my  own  section. 
and  Lcguer.  both  severely  wounded  in  the  leg.  I 
counted  fourteen  men  of  my  command  still  on  their  feet.  The 
company  seemed  to  have  shrunk  two-thirds.  A  few  minutes 
later  we  entered  the  trench  lately  evacuated  by  the  Prussians 
and  left  it  by  a  very  deep  communication  trench  which  we 
knei  led  to  our  destination.  Ferme  Xavarin.  Just  at  the  en- 
traicc  we  passed  sign-boards,  marked  in  big  letters  with  black- 
pa-  r-t,  "Schutzengraben.  Spandau." 

1  his  trench  ran  zk-zag.  in  the  general  direction  north  and 
si  h.  In  many  places  it  was  filled  level  with  dirt  and  rocks 
V-i.  Ved  in  by  our  big  shells.  From  the  mass  of  debris,  hands 
and  leys  were  sticking  stiffly  out  at  grotesque  angles.  In  one 
place  the  heads  of  two  men   showed  above  the  loose  brown 


earth.  Here  and  there  men  were  sitting,  their  backs  against 
the  wall  of  the  trench,  quite  dead,  with  not  a  wound  showing. 
In  one  deep  crater,  excavated  by  our  320-millimetres,  lay 
five  Saxons,  side  by  side,  in  the  pit  where  they  had  sought 
refuge,  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  single  shell.  One,  a  man 
of  about  twenty-three  years  of  age.  lay  on  his  back,  his  leg 
tensely  doubled,  elbows  thrust  back  into  the  ground,  an  J 
fingers  dug  into  the  palms :  eyes  staring  in  terror  and  mouth 
wide  open.  I  could  not  help  carrying  the  picture  of  fear 
away  with  me,  and  I  thought  to  myself,  that  man  died  a 
coward.  Just  alongside  of  him.  resting  on  his  left  side,  lay  a 
blond  giant  stretched  out  easily,  almost  graceful  in  death. 
His  two  hands  were  laid  together,  palm  to  palm,  in  prayer. 
Between  them  was  a  photograph.  The  look  upon  his  face 
was  calm  and  peaceful.  The  contrast  of  his  figure  with  his 
neighbor's  struck  me.  I  noticed  that  a  paper  protruded  from 
his  partly  opened  blouse,  and,  picking  it  up,  read  the  head- 
ing. "Ein'  Feste  Burg  ist  L'nser  Gott."  It  was  a  two-leaved 
tract.     I  drew  a  blanket  over  him  and  followed  my  section. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  uses  to  which  brass  leaf 
is  applied  in  southern  India  is  for  gilding  limes,  the 
decorated  fruit,  according  to  a  local  custom,  being  ex- 
changed by  natives  on  festival  occasions  in  token  of  ! 
esteem.  The  origin  of  this  practice  is  apparently  un-  i 
known,  but  it  dates  from  a  distant  period  and  is  a  rec-  J 
ognized  feature  of  Indian  life.  The  exchange  of  limes 
takes  place  on  Xew  Year's  days,  of  which  there  are 
several  in  this  country.  Besides  the  English  anniver- 
sary observed  by  the  natives,,  the  Mohammedans  and 
the  Tamil  and  Telugu  branches  of  the  Hindus  have 
special  Xew  Year's  days.  A  native  calling  on  Xew 
Year's  Day  on  a  person  to  whom  he  or  she  desires  to 
show  esteem  presents  the  host  with  a  lime.  In  the 
case  of  the  well-to-do  the  lime  is  always  ornamented 
with  brass  leaf  or,  in  a  few  cases,  with  gold  leaf.  The 
poorer  classes,  as  a  rule,  give  undecorated  limes.  The 
custom  sometimes  extends  also  to  the  ordinary 
"taniash"  or  social  reunion.  Thus  a  good  deal  of  brass 
leaf  is  used  for  gilded  limes  and  the  bazaar  trade  in 
this  line  throughout  southern  India  is  really  consider- 
able. The  leaf  is  also  used  to  some  extent  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gilded-  caps  or  "topi,"  worn  generally  by 
Mohammedans  in  southern  India  on  their  holidays  and 
for     decorations     on    the    dresses     of     Mohammedan 


Kamerun.  the  German  colony  in  Africa,  recently  oc- 
cupied by  British  forces,  is  regarded  as  a  great  poten- 
tial rubber  zone.  The  first  attempts  at  rubber  exploita- 
tion were  made  in  the  northern  part  of  the  colony. 
where  the  Landolphia  Horida,  which  was  then  regarded 
as  the  greatest  rubber-producing  plant,  was  found. 
About  1901  the  vast  forests  of  southern  Kamerun  were 
discovered  to  contain  great  numbers  of  "Kickxia"  trees, 
and  the  natives  were  soon  set  to  gathering  the  "silk 
rubber"  therefrom,  but  their  methods  were  crude  and 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  so  many  trees  that  the 
movement  soon  fell  off.  Realizing  that  the  "Kickxia," 
one  of  the  most  valuable  rubber  plants,  was  indigenous 
to  Kamerun,  the  German  planters  commenced  to  culti- 
vate it  about  four  or  five  years  ago,  and  now  there  are 
many  plantations  containing  thousands  of  first-quality 
plantation  rubber.  The  estimates  as  to  cost  of  produc- 
tion on  these  plantations  compare  favorably  with  those 
of  the  Brazilian  and  East  Indian  rubber  companies.  It 
is  thought  that  Kamerun  plantation  rubber  will  bring 
about  the  same  price  as  the  best  Para  rubber  in  Euro- 
pean markets. 
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More  than  a  third  of  all  American  carpets  are  woven 
in  Philadelphia,  which,  it  is  claimed,  leads  any  other 
city  of  the  world  in  the  volume  of  production.  Wil- 
ton, in  England,  has  given  its  name  to  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  and  useful  rugs  in  the  world,  but  now 
the  Wilton  rug-producing  centre  of  the  world  is  in 
Philadelphia.  Axminster,  too,  gave  its  name  to  a  car- 
pet, but  it  long  ago  ceased  to  produce  any  of  it.  Brus- 
sels likewise  is  known  all  over  the  earth  for  its  carpet, 
but  Brussels  does  not  begin  to  produce  the  carpets  and 
rugs  which  are  turned  out  in  Philadelphia.  Philadel- 
phia enterprise  embarked  in  the  carpet  business  while 
Washington  was  President  of  the  United  States,  but  it 
was  not  until  more  than  half  a  century  later  that  Penn- 
sylvania led  all  the  states  in  carpet  production.  As 
early  as  1791  there  was  a  factor}-  in  Philadelphia  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  Axminster  and  Turkey 
carpets.  China  and  Russia  send  to  Philadelphia  most 
of  the  long,  coarse  wool  used  in  the  manufacture  of  j 
the  finest  Wiltons. 


The  Windmill. 
Behold !  a  giant  am  I ! 

Aloft  here  in  my  tower, 

With  my  granite  jaws  I  devour 
The  maize,  and  the  wheat,  and  the  rye. 

And  grind  them  into  flour. 

I  look  down  over  the  farms ; 

In  the  fields  of  grain  I  see 

The  harvest  that  is  to  be. 
And  I  fling  to  the  air  my  arms, 

For  I  know  it  is  all  for  me. 

I  hear  the  sound  of  flails 

Far  off,  from  the  threshing-floors 
In  barns,  with  their  open  doors. 

And  the  wind,  the  wind  in  my  sails. 
Louder  and  louder  roars. 

I  stand  here  in  my  place 

With  my  foot  on  the  rock  below, 
And  whichever  way  it  may  blow, 

I  meet  it  face  to  face 

As  a  brave  man  meets  his  foe. 

And  while  we  wrestle  and  strive, 

My  master,   the  miller,  stands 

And  feeds  me  with  his  hands  ; 
For  he  knows  who  makes  him  thrive. 

Who  makes  him  lord  of  lands. 

On  Sundays  I  take  my  rest; 

Church-going  bells   begin 

Their  low,  melodious  din ; 
I  cross  my  arms  -on  my  breast, 

And  all  is  peace  within. 

— Henry  Wadsiuorth  Longfellow. 


The  Hills. 
Behind   my   father's   cottage   lies 

A  gentle  grassy  height 
Up   which   I   often  ran — to  gaze 

Back   with    a   wondering  sight, 
For   then   the   chimneys   I   thought  high 

Were  down  below  me  quite ! 

All  round,  where'er  I  turned  mine  eyes. 
Huge  hills   closed  up   the  view ; 

The   town    'mid   their   converging  roots 
Was   clasped  by  rivers  two ; 

From  one  range  to  another  sprang 
The  sky's  great  vault  of  blue. 

It  was  a  joy  to  climb  their  sides, 

And  in  the  heather  lie ! 
A  joy  to  look  at  vantage  down 

On  the  castle  grim  and  high ! 
Blue  streams  below,  white  clouds  above. 

In  silent   earth   and  sky ! 

And  now,  where'er  my  feet  may  roam, 

At  sight  of  stranger  hill 
A  new  sense  of  the  old  delight 

Springs  in  my  bosom  still, 
And  longings  for  the  high  unknown 

Their    ancient    channels   filL 

« — George  Macdottald. 

My  Creed. 
I    hold   that    Christian    grace   abounds. 

Where  charity  is  seen  :  that  when 
We    climb    to    heaven,    'tis   on    the   rounds 
Of  love  to  men. 

I  hold  all   else,   named   piety, 

A  selfish  scheme,  a  vain  pretense. 
Where  centre  is  not,  can  there  be 
Circumference  ? 

This  I  moreover  hold  and  dare 

Affirm   where'er  my   rhyme  may  go, 
Whatever  things  be  sweet  or  fair. 
Love  makes  them  so. 

Whether  it  be  the  sickle's  rush 

Through  wheat  fields,  or  the  fall  of  showers, 
Or  by  some  cabin  door  a  bush 
Of  rugged  flowers. 

'Tis  not  the  wide  phylactery. 

Nor  stubborn   fast,   nor   stated   prayers. 
That  makes  us  saints  ;  we  judge  the  tree 
By  what   it  bears. 

And  when  a  man  can  live  apart 

From  works,  on  theologic  trust, 
I  know  the  blood  about  his  heart 


Is  dry  as  dust. 


— Alice  Cary. 


Fishermen  in  the  Philippines  sell  in  the  markets  a 
kind  of  seaweed  which  becomes  a  substitute  for  im- 
ported gelatin.  The  native  women  use  it  to  produce 
desserts  similar  to  those  made  elsewhere  from  gelatin. 
Foreigners  also  find  it  a  good  substitute.  It  is  similar 
to  the  dried  substances  brought  into  the  islands  from 
Japan  and  China,  after  being  extracted  from  various 
kinds  of  seaweed  by  the  Japanese  and  Chinese,  dried, 
and  marketed  in  the  form  of  bundles.  The  commer- 
cial product  is  prepared  by  extracting  the  substance 
with  boiling  water,  congealing  the  product,  and  then 
partially  drying  it  before  cutting  into  strips  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  wide.  The  strips  are  then  thoroughly  dried 
for  shipment.  The  yield  is  sometimes  as  much  as  sixty 
per  cent. 

^m^  

In  order  to  test  the  underlying  formations  and  ascer- 
tain if  there  is  any  gas  below  the  proved  strata,  a  gas 
company  of  Pittsburg  has  put  down  a  well  to  a  depth 
of  71S1  feet,  and  will  eventuallv  sink  it  to  8000  feet. 


At  Bay. 
This  is  the  end,  then,  of  striving;  this  is  what  comes  of  it  all; 
Darkness    and    foes   just   behind    one ;    before,    an    impassable 

walk 
What    does    it   matter    how    staunchly    one    may   have   battled 

for    truth, 
\\  hen   with   his  weapons   all   broken   he   sits   by  the   grave   of 

his   youth? 
\\  hat  did  it  profit  in  past  years  that  one  did  the  best  that  he 

knew, 

\\  hen  in  the  gloom   of  the  present  virtue   herself   seems   un- 
true? 
\\  hy  should  one  fight  any   longer  when  nothing  remains  but 

defeat  ? 
Surely    such    labor    were    useless,    and    idle    the    stirring    of 

feet. 

Ah !  but  the  soul  that  is  faithful  knows  it  is  good  to  have 
fought ; 

Knows  it  is  good  to  have  acted,  whatever  the  doing  has 
brought, 

This  is  the  crown  of  the  conflict,  this  is  the  reward  of  all 
strife — 

Faith  in  one's  self  and  one's  motives,  no  matter  how  darkened 
the  life. 

Flesh  may  be  bruised  and  defeated,  but  spirit  is  never  dis- 
graced ; 

Spirit  is  always  triumphant,  whatever  sharp  pain  it  has 
faced. 

Here,    at    the    end    of    my    conflict.    I    counsel    not    yet    with 

despair, 
Though  to  all  seeming  my  struggles  are  his  who  but  beateth 

the  air. 
Darkness  and   foes  are  about  me,   yet  I   stand  with  nry  bad 

to  the  wall, 
Facing  whatever  Fate  sends  me,  and  facing  Fate  thus  I  shall 

fall !  — Oscar  Fay  Adams. 


h 
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THE  COURT  OF  AUSTRIA. 


An  Englishwoman's  Impressions  of  the  Hapsburgs. 


A  new  champion  has  arisen  to  defend  the  fame  and 
the  sanity  of  the  royal  house  of  Hapsburg.  In  "My 
Years  at  the  Austrian  Court,"  Nellie  Ryan,  an  English- 
woman, writing  under  her  own  name,  relates  her  ex- 
periences with  and  opinions  of  a  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  much-written-of  family.  She  found  them 
to  be  interesting,  clever  beyond  the  ordinary,  and  in  no 
sense  mad.  The  world's  idea  of  them  she  says  is 
merely  a  perverted  one,  built  upon  misrepresentations 
of  the  very  qualities  which  distinguish  them  and  fit 
them  for  the  exalted  place  they  hold  in  the  world. 

In  the  main  her  story  is  merely  the  recounting  of 
|  her  own  experiences  and  observations  of  life  at  the 
Viennese  court,  of  which  she  had  an  intimate  glimpse, 
and  of  various  expeditions  to  other  courts  and  world 
centres  where  she  accompanied  the  family  of  Archduke 
Karl  Stefan. 

Her  first  chapters,  however,  dealing  with  Franz 
Josef  and  his  unfortunate  empress,  are  gathered  from 
the  impressions  of  other  people  whom  she  encountered, 
and  it  is  with  these  two  that  she  commences  the  de- 
fense which  forms  an  integral  part  of  her  story. 

By  his  family  and  by  his  people  Franz  Josef  is  loved 
and  respected,  says  Miss  Ryan,  and  she  holds  up  the 
monarch  of  another  famous  house  for  comparison,  not 
at  all  to  the  latter's  advantage: 

During  the  years  I  spent  in  Austria,  whether  it  was  from 
bis  near  relatives  at  court  or  from  amongst  the  people  of  the 
land.  I  heard  nothing  but  words  of  respect,  love,  and  rev- 
erence for  the  aged  monarch,  who  was  wont  to  mingle 
amongst  his  people  in  a  simple  and  unostentatious  manner, 
[  and  who  was  so  renowned  for  his  kindness  and  generosity 
to   the  poor.  . 

The  German  emperor  never  moves  out  unless  great  and 
extravagant  preparation  is  made :  a  herald  must  even  be  sent 
to  proclaim,  in  loud  and  noisy  tones,  that  his  imperial  majesty 
is  passing  into  the  next  street.  In  his  palaces  his  very  menials 
are  sometimes  restricted  in  their  food  allowance.  It  is 
notorious  his  love  of  inviting  himself — perhaps  with  half  an 
hour's  notice,  or  even  less — to  breakfast  or  dinner  at  the 
Casino  of  some  regiment,  or  the  house  of  a  noble  or  an 
official  of  Berlin,  according  to  the  whim  of  the  moment. 
The  host,  whoever  he  may  be,  knows  only  too  well  that  his 
majesty  expects  the  menu  to  be  of  the  highest  grade,  the 
wines  of  the  very  choicest. 

Furthermore,  at  such  events  as  birthdays,  house  parties, 
and  visits  paid  to  the  hunting  boxes  of  friends,  whom  the 
emperor  honors  with  his  costly  presence,  nothing  is  too  good 
that  money  can  buy.  His  majesty  expects  the  greatest 
caterers  of  Paris  or  Berlin  to  send  the  most  expensive  deli- 
cacies of  the  season,  and  a  special  chef  must  be  engaged  from 
some   world-famed   restaurant. 

As  the  Kaiser  never  travels  with  fewer  than  twenty  at- 
tendants and  their  servants,  the  cost  of  even  a  so-called  im- 
promptu visit  is  stupendous,  and  the  preparation  and  anxiety 
attending  these  all  too  frequent  surprise  visits  call  for  some 
kind  of  appreciation   and  thanks. 

The  Kaiser  takes  it  all  as  a  matter  of  course,  merely 
remarking  on  leaving  that  it  pleases  him  to  feel  he  is  always 
free  to  visit  his  people,  without  inflicting  any  trouble  or 
expense  upon   them. 

His  actions  on  all  occasions  show  to  the  world  his  hard- 
heartedness,  ill-temper,  and  lack  of  mental  balance. 

In  contrast  to  the  ways  of  the  German  autocrat, 
Miss  Ryan  sketches  the  simple  daily  life  of  the  Aus- 
trian emperor  as  an  indication  of  his  greater  sanity 
and  merit : 

The  emperor  for  many  years  has  slept  on  a  simple  camp 
bed,  and  rises  each  morning  about  5  o'clock.  Until  this  last 
year  a  certain  amount  of  state  business  was  transacted  before 
breakfast,  which  the  emperor  was  accustomed  to  take  about 
half-past  7.  This  early  breakfast  merely  consists  of  coffee, 
rolls,  and  butter,  after  which,  when  in  good  health,  the  em- 
peror takes  a  short  walk,  and  is  very  soon  back  at  his  desk. 

At  10  o'clock  two  or  three  slices  of  sausage  and  bread  are 
served ;  and  the  great  post  is  then  brought  in,  and  various 
audiences   are  granted,   often   to   his   poorer  subjects. 

The  smaller  meals  are  always  served  in  the  private  study 
of  the  emperor,  and  the  lunch,  which  takes  place  at  half-past 
12  or  1  o'clock,  consists  of  soup,  fish,  vegetables,  a  light  sweet, 
fruit  and  coffee,  with,  generally,  a  small  glass  of  wine. 

The  dinner  at  night  is  a  still  lighter  meal,  very  often  con- 
sisting of  a  roll,  a  thin  slice  of  ham,  and  a  small  glass  of 
wine  or  beer.  By  9  o'clock  Franz  Josef  of  Austria  retires 
to  rest ;  and  most  surely  to  this  regular,  moderate  life  must 
be  attributed  his  very  long  reign  and  wonderful  health. 

Of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  she  writes: 

As  for  her  love  of  traveling  and  change  of  scene  being 
called  a  mania,  or  a  phase  of  madness,  one  might  as  well 
call  "mad"  the  majority  of  the  well-to-do  English  and 
Americans  who,  having  plenty  of  leisure  and  money,  think 
nothing  of  spending  five  or  six  weeks  at  the  winter  sports  in 
Switzerland,  moving  on  to  the  south  of  France  and  Egypt 
for  the  next  month  or  so,  rattling  through  a  London  season, 
with  half  a  dozen  week-ends  in  Paris,  and  dc*":ng  a  cure  in 
July  and  August  at  Carlsbad  or  Marienbad.  After  which 
they  are  oft  to  Scotland  for  September  and  part  of  October  ; 
then  ready  to  start  for  a  "short"  trip  to  India  or  China,  to 
escape  the  English  winter;  and  are  back  again  in  January 
for  the  winter  sports,  and  the  next  year's  programme  ! 

It  is  nothing;  it  is  not  even  criticized,  and  yet  all  the  world 
seems  to  wish  to  find  some  excuse  for  talking  of  the  mad 
Empress  of  Austria  because  she  found  a  certain  amount  of 
pleasure  in  change  of  scene  and  climate. 

The  empress  was  neither  mad  nor  even  always  melancholy 
or  sad.  She  was  a  woman  who  was  never  heard  to  say  or 
do  an  unkind  thing;  but  she  possessed  a  great  horror  of  the 
shame  and  narrow  conventions  practiced  by  all  those  around 
her. 

The  youngest  daughter  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth, 
Caroline,  now  Countess  Zanardi  Landi,  is  a  friend  of 
Nellie  Ryan,  and  has  told  to  Miss  Ryan  her  story  and 
much  that  she  remembers  of  her  mother  and  the  reasons 
why  she  should  so  strangely  have  been  kept  in  se- 
clusion from  the  life  of  the  court.  Miss  Ryan  visited 
the  wonderful  palace  which  Elizabeth  built  on  the 
island  of  Corfu,  and  she  quotes  Karl  Stefan's  words: 

"Here — just   here."   said   the   archduke,    pausing   on   the   top 


step  and  removing  his  hat  before  entering  this  shelter  of 
memories,  "her  majesty  used  to  sit  for  whole  days,  a  mourn- 
ful crape-clad  woman,  plunged  in  the  depths  of  grief;  she 
came  last  in  1896,  filled  with  a  ghastly  presentiment  she 
would  never  see  it  again.  Poor  Elizabeth,  so  cruelly  wronged 
and  misjudged  !  Mad  they  called  her  because  of  all  this,  be- 
cause a  woman,  with  a  great  artistic  soul,  and  a  passionate 
love  of  the  sea,  succeeds  in  thinking  out,  designing,  and 
creating  this  dream  palace,  and  chooses  consolation  from  all 
social  noise  and  turmoil  in  such  a — paradise,"  and  the  arch- 
duke paused,  because  he  was  unable  to  find  words  fit  enough 
to  describe  the  most  beautiful  spot  on  God's  earth.  "Let  us 
get  on  to  the  house  itself,"  he  added,  "that,  I  am  told,  cost 
millions  of  pounds,  and  was  built  by  an  Italian  architect 
entirely  after  her  own  designs.     What  a  brain — colossal !" 

As  one  reads  Miss  Ryan's  accounts  of  the  Hapsburgs 
whom  she  knew  in  their  intimate  daily  life,  one  is  apt 
to  agree  with  her  that  they  seem  to  be  merely  people 
who  are  clever  and  cultured  to  a  high  degree  and  that 
the  world,  in  its  opinion  of  them,  has  greatly  wronged 
them: 

So  much  has  been  written  about  the  Hapsburg  family,  their 
madness,  degeneracy,  and  eccentricities,  that  I  think  by  a 
close  study  of  this  particular  branch  of  the  family,  namely 
that  of  Archduke  Karl  Stefan,  and  his  relatives — many  of 
whom  I  knew  personally,  and  for  whom  I  cherish  a  great 
admiration  and  respect — my  readers  will  be  forced  to  con- 
clude that  many  of  the  tales  one  reads  are  a  great  exaggera- 
tion. It  is  necessary  to  have  met,  to  have  spoken  with  soiire 
of  these  most  interesting  Austrian  archdukes  and  arch- 
duchesses, before  one  can  in  the  least  realize,  or  understand 
their  peculiarities,  the  extraordinary  position  they  hold,  and 
their    difficult    surroundings. 

The  only  trouble  is  that  Miss  Ryan's  "admiration  and 
respect"  are  of  that  excessive  degree  which  sometimes 
transcends  fact  and  reason,  and  that  she  fails  to  give 
us  the  details  of  those  Hapsburgs  whose  "escapades" 
were  such  that  she  could  neither  admire  nor  respect 
them.  Nevertheless,  her  narrative  is  an  interesting 
one,  and  even  though  it  be  biased,  it  is  lacking  in  the 
sensational  quality  of  some  others  which  we  have 
heard,  and  we  are  the  better  for  another  angle  of  ob- 
servation on  this  famous  problem  of  psychology  with 
its  many  ramifications  and  bearings. 

My  Years  at  the  Austrian  Court.  By  Nellie 
Ryan.    New  York :  John  Lane  Company ;  $3. 


THE  STAKES  OF  DIPLOMACY. 


World  Problems  Subjected   to    Keen  and   Original   Methods 
of  Analysis. 


One  wearies  of  the  mass  of  books  on  war,  peace, 
preparedness,  imperialism,  and  the  like.  There  is  in 
them  a  similarity  of  method  that  bores.  Catch  phrases, 
trite  expressions,  and  glib  generalizations  take  the  place 
of  constructive  thought.  In  all  this  it  is  with  a  feeling 
of  relief  that  one  turns  to  a  real  book,  a  work  in  which 
the  author  in  his  analysis  goes  below  the  surface  and 
seeks  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  matter.  This  is  a  fair 
characterization  of  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann's  "Stakes  of 
Diplomacy." 

The  author  does  not  furnish  a  complete  cosmos,  and 
he  admits  that  his  work  is  an  attempt  to  point  out  lines 
of  thought  and  action  rather  than  to  furnish  a  ready- 
made  system  for  running  the  world's  affairs.  The 
reader  will  find  many  lacunae  and  perhaps  much  to 
blame,  but  he  will  also  get  a  bunch  of  fresh  and  stimu- 
lating ideas  and  rejoice  in  seeing  the  quietus  given  to 
many  popular  notions  that  have  become  the  formulae 
of  politicians. 

The  Stakes  of  Diplomacy  are  the  prizes  or  interests 
over  which  the  nations  struggle.  The  contest  is  diplo- 
matic until  this  method  no  longer  avails,  when  the  ar- 
bitrament of  war  ensues.  And  first  of  all  he  disposes 
conclusively  of  the  popular  fallacy  that  mere  democracy 
in  diplomacy  supplanting  the  so-called  secret  chancel- 
leries would  avail  to  prevent  war.  To  show  this  he  has 
only  to  point  out  that  decisions  of  whole  peoples  may 
not  be  in  the  least  democratic,  and  that  however  the 
citizens  of  a  republic  may  divide  on  domestic  questions, 
they  are  as  a  whole  so  ignorant  of  and  uninterested  in 
foreign  politics  that  they  simply  act  as  an  unthinking 
unit  when  the  flag  is  waved  and  patriotism  appealed  to. 

The  main  topic  of  Mr.  Lippmann's  book,  in  fact  the 
central  point  around  which  his  discussions  revolve,  is 
the  question  of  dealing  with  the  backward  state,  with 
the  peoples  who  have  not  developed  stable  government 
and  organized  administration.  In  his  line  of  thought 
he  goes  a  step  further  than  Benjamin  Kidd  in  his  sug- 
gestive ideas  on  the  control  of  the  tropics.  He  is  not 
satisfied  with  pointing  out  that  the  welfare  of  civiliza- 
tion demands  that  the  civilized  nations  of  the  temperate 
zones  furnish  administration  to  their  backward  neigh- 
bors of  the  tropics,  because  the  products  of  the  tropics 
have  become  necessities  and  the  tropical  peoples  can 
not  administer  themselves.  Kidd  is  content  with  point- 
ing out  that  the  nations  should  get  together  and  parcel 
out  among  themselves  these  responsibilities,  but  he  does 
not  realize  the  manner  in  which  these  backward  na- 
tions constitute  an  ever-present  threat  of  war  and  for 
what  reason.  This  Mr.  Lippmann  analyzes  with  re- 
freshing logic: 

The  chief,  the  overwhelming  problem  of  diplomacy  seems 
to  be  the  weak  state — the  Balkans,  the  African  sultanates, 
Turkey,  China,  and  Latin  America,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  Argentine,  Chile,  and  Brazil.  These  states  are 
"weak"  because  they  are  industrially  backward  and  at  present 
politically  incompetent.  They  are  rich  in  resources  and  cheap 
labor,  poor  in  capital,  poor  in  political  experience,  poor  in 
the  power  of  defense.  The  government  of  these  states  is 
the  supreme  problem  of  diplomacy.  Just  as  the  chief  task 
of  American  politics  to  the  Civil  War  was  the  organization 
of  the  unexploited  West,  so  the  chief  task  of  world  diplomacy 


today  is  the  organization  of  virgin  territory  and  backward 
peoples.  I  use  backward  in  the  conventional  sense  to  mean 
a  people  unaccustomed  to  modern  commerce  and  modern 
political    administration. 

The  reason  why  these  backward  nations  are  such  a 
problem  is  not  because  of  the  imperialistic  ambitions 
of  nations  as  nations,  but  because  they  become  the 
field  for  exploitation  by  adventurous  citizens  of  those 
nations  who  find  their  possibilities  of  enormous  returns 
on  their  capital,  and  then  find  that  they  are  endangered 
by  the  absence  of  an  organized  government  and  ad- 
ministration : 

It  is  essentialto  remember  that  what  turns  a  territory  into 
a  diplomatic  "problem"  is  the  combination  of  natural  re- 
sources, cheap  labor,  markets,  defenselessness,  corrupt  and 
inefficient  government.  The  desert  of  Sahara  is  no  "prob- 
lem," except  where  there  are  oases  and  trade  routes.  Switzer- 
land is  no  "problem,"  for  Switzerland  is  a  highly  organized 
modern  state.  But  Mexico  is  a  problem,  and  Haiti,  and 
Turkey,  and  Persia.  They  have  the  pretension  of  political 
independence  which  they  do  not  fulfill.  They  are  seething 
with  corruption,  eaten  up  with  "foreign"  concessions,  and  un- 
able to  control  the  adventurers  they  attract  or  safeguard  the 
rights  which  these  adventurers  claim. 

Imperialism  in  our  day  begins  generally  as  an  attempt  to 
police  and  pacify.  This  attempt  stimulates  national  pride,  it 
creates  bureaucrats  with  a  vested  interest  in  imperialism,  it 
sucks  in  and  receives  added  strength  from  concessionaires 
and  traders  who  are  looking  for  economic  privileges.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  certain  classes  in  a  nation  gain  by  imperial- 
ism, though  to  the  people  as  a  whole  the  adventure  may  mean 
nothing  more  than  an  increased  burden  of  taxes. 

Nevertheless  this  is  no  reason  for  shirking  the  prob- 
lem, and  in  the  development  of  stable  government,  no 
matter  by  what  power,  Mr.  Lippmann  finds  the  remedy. 
This  remedy  consists  not  so  much  in  training  a  back- 
ward nation  up  to  a  point  where  it  can  defend  itself 
against  outside  aggression,  as  it  does  in  assuring  an 
administration  that  by  giving  security  to  life  and  prop- 
erty and  guaranteeing  justice,  invites  the  participation 
in  its  industries  and  trade  a  better  class  of  foreigners, 
whose  interests  are  subserved  by  that  very  stability  that 
discourages  the  fly-by-night  adventurer: 

Mere  laissez-faire  is  an  invitation  to  the  adventurer  to  let 
her  rip.  There  is  no  way  in  which  we  can  dodge  the  fact 
that  we  are  deeply  involved  in  the  fate  of  backward  countries. 

So  long  as  they  are  disorderly  and  weak,  they  will  lure  in 
the  concessionaire  and  the  exploiter,  who,  whenever  his  rights 
or  his  life  are  endangered,  will  summon  patriotism  at  home 
to  defend  him.  And  no  government  will  under  those  condi- 
tions refuse  support.  An  imperialist  policy  grows  naturally 
and  imperceptibly  on  defenseless  territory.  Out  of  the  clash 
of  imperialist  policies  modern  war  arises. 

For  if  once  these  territories  can  be  organized,  big  profits 
cease,  concession-hunting  turns  into  legitimate  investment,  a 
more  decent  trade  can  flourish,  the  provocations  to  interven- 
tion disappear.  You  do  not  have  to  wrap  the  flag  around 
trade  in  regions  where  a  fairly  modern  government  exists. 
There  must  be  a  flag,  which  represents  order  and  power,  but 
it  need  not  be  the  flag  under  which  the  trader  was  born.  The 
whole  status  of  foreign  nations  is  different  in  a  small  country 
like  Denmark  than  it  is  in  a  small  country  like  Persia.  The 
difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  government  of  Denmark 
is  modern  and  stable,  and  that  of  Persia  isn't.  The  question 
is  not  one  of  size,  nor  of  military  power,  nor  of  dark  races 
or  white  races.  Japan  is  small  and  yellow,  but  the  domestic 
affairs  of  Japan  are  not  an  international  problem.  China  is 
large  and  yellow,  and  it  is  the  most  serious  question  in  the 
future  of  the  world.  The  Scandinavian  countries  are  weak, 
they  may  be  attacked,  but  they  are  not  the  objects  of  con- 
stant diplomatic  meddling.  They  are  not  part  of  the  stakes 
of  diplomacy,  because  they  have  a  modern  political  structure. 

On  the  subject  of  international  courts,  international 
commissions,  and  such  machinery  Mr.  Lippmann  is 
somewhat  vague  and  perhaps  a  trifle  visionary.  As  to 
the  part  the  United  States  must  play,  however,  he  is 
outspoken  and  clear-sighted,  and  his  ideas  will  cause 
cold  shivers  to  run  up  and  down  the  spineless  back  of 
Mr.  Bryan.  In  short  he  sees  clearly  that  our  country 
can  no  longer  remain  a  hermit  nation,  that  we  must 
take  part  in  world  affairs  and  play  the  game  according 
to  the  rules.  If  our  people  can  be  led  to  take  an  intel- 
ligent interest  in  foreign  affairs  and  bring  to  the  prob- 
lem our  ideals  of  fair  play,  he  sees  hope  for  a  better 
solution  than  any  reached  before.     As  he  puts  it: 

I  do  not  see  how  any  one  with  pretensions  to  international 
loyalty  can  contemplate  abandoning  the  organization  of  the 
half-developed  parts  of  the  earth  to  the  illiberal  powers. 
Surely,  if  any  of  our  finer  hopes  are  to  be  realized,  it  will  be 
because  the  more  enlightened  democracies  assume  a  decisive 
position  in  world  politics.  Unless  the  people  who  are  hu- 
mane and  sympathetic,  the  people  who  wish  to  live  and  let 
live,  are  masters  of  the  situation,  the  world  faces  an  indefinite 
vista  of  conquest  and  terrorism. 

The  ideal  condition  for  the  world  would,  of  course,  be 
the  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  pur- 
poses were  civilized.  Little  force  would  actually  be  em- 
ployed. The  potentiality  of  it  would  then  be  enough  to  keep 
the  aggressor  in  check,  and  government  by  consent  and  edu- 
cation would  be  the  normal  processs  of  affairs.  Just  because 
coercion  is  the  worst  instrument  of  politics,  the  possibility 
of  coercion  must  rest  with  those  who  have  least  incentive 
to  use  it. 

To  be  sure,  contact  is  dangerous.  If  America  enters  the 
arenas  of  friction  it  will  be  exposed  to  many  threats  not 
only  from  other  nations,  but  from  within  the  country.  The 
danger  of  war  will  be  increased,  and  the  danger  of  what  is 
known  as  militarism.  Now  our  virtue  may  be  so  poor  a 
thing  that  it  will  vanish  with  temptation.  We  may  be  like 
one  of  those  teetotalers  who  does  not  dare  to  pass  a  saloon. 
Having  tasted  world  power,  we  may  go  drunk  with  it.  But 
if  that  is  the  kind  of  people  we  are,  how  impudent  of  us  to 
utter  one  word  in  criticism  of  the  military  empires.  If  ex- 
perience of  democracy,  if  a  century  of  comparative  order  and 
prosperity  and  human  equality  have  made  no  difference,  if  we 
are  bound  to  act  like  all  the  rest  as  soon  as  we  touch  the 
world's  affairs,  then  we  might  as  well  humbly  retire  and 
cultivate  our  private  gardens. 

It  may  be  an  unwarranted  optimism,  but  there  are  not 
many  of  us  who  will  accept  this  counsel  of  despair.  We  do 
not    believe    that    the    world    can    be    regenerated  "as- 

suming a  passive  but  morally  perfect  attitude   tov 

The  Stakes  of  Diplomacy.     By  Walter 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Belfry. 
May  Sinclair's  name  stands  out  upon  a 
title-page  as  though  it  were  printed  in  red 
ink.  She  comes  easily  first  among  living- 
novelists  in  the  power  to  capture  the  imagi- 
nation by  the  portrayal  of  delightful  people 
who  manage  to  be  wholly  normal  without 
ceasing  to  be  interesting. 

The  mesalliance  has  always  been  a  popular 
text  for  the  novelist,  but  here  we  have  a 
mesalliance  that  adjusts  itself  by  the  dis- 
covery of  unsuspected  heroisms  in  the  hus- 
band. James  Tasker  Jevons  is  undoubtedly 
a  genius,  both  as  novelist  and  playwright.  It 
is  his  genius  that  attracts  Viola  and  blinds 
her  to  his  vulgarities,  to  the  things  that, 
later  on,  are  to  send  creeps  up  and  down 
her  spine.  He  cracks  his  knuckles,  gestures 
with  his  thumb,  and  he  is  simply  unable  to 
acquire  the  art  of  using  either  napkin  or 
handkerchief  without  the  necessity  of  inter- 
ference with  conversation.  And  on  one  oc- 
casion he  does  something  at  the  dinner-table 
so  frightful  that  we  are  only  allowed  to 
guess  at  its  enormity.  Viola  has  been  brought 
up  in  the  stiff  proprieties  of  a  clerical  family 
in  a  cathedral  city,  and  she  has  to  be  a  long 
time  married  before  she  realizes  that  what 
seem  to  be  amusing  lapses  or  harmless  eccen- 
tricities during  courtship  may  become  un- 
bearable in  the  cold  and  critical  light  of  the 
domestic  menage.  Poor  Jevons  is  undoubtedly 
a  bounder,  and  wc  are  inclined  to  feel  a 
little  chilly  towards  him  as  we  find  that  pros- 
perity has  the  effect  of  diminishing  his  efforts 
either  to  regulate  his  aspirates  or  to  culti- 
vate the  social  decorum  which  with  his  wife 
is  almost  a  religion.  But  Viola  herself  is  far 
from  being  a  prude.  Quite  the  contrary.  She 
is  eager  to  escape  from  conventionality  in 
the  large  things  of  life,  but  its  smaller  ob- 
servances— napkins,  handkerchiefs,  etc. — are 
not  so  easily  shaken  off,  and  so  she  finds  that 
Jevons  becomes  a  perpetual  offense  to  her 
and  that  even  love  is  no  proof  against  the 
solecisms   that  have  become   a  second  nature. 

Jevons  is  a  creation  and  by  far  the  best 
thing  that  the  author  has  ever  done.  We 
love  him  from  the  first  chapter,  and  at  his 
worst  we  are  grieved,  but  not  hostile.  But 
we  have  to  wait  until  the  end  of  the  story, 
until  Jevons  goes  to  the  war,  to  discover  that 
he  is  also  a  hero,  and  after  that  he  may  do 
whatever  he  pleases,  at  the  dinner-table  or 
elsewhere,  and  it  is  hidden  by  the  mantle  of 
love.  And  since  Viola  feels  in  just  the  same 
way  about  it  we  may  say  that  the  story  has 
the  happiest  of  happy  endings  and  that  May 
Sinclair  has  written  the  best  story  that  she 
ever  wrote,  and  one  that  should  inspire  her  to 
even  greater  achievement. 

The  Belfry.  By  May  Sinclair.  New  York: 
The    Macmillan    Company. 


Great  Russia. 

Those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Dr. 
Charles  Sarolea  when  he  was  in  America 
last  year  on  his  mission  to  defend  his  native 
land  of  Belgium  against  the  slanders  of  the 
German  propaganda  will  not  soon  forget  his 
charming  personality  and  keen  intelligence. 
At  that  time  we  recalled  that  it  was  in  his 
famous  book,  "Anglo-German  Relations,"  pub- 
lished more  than  two  years  before  the  out- 
break of  hostilities,  that  not  only  was  the  war 
foretold,  and  that  its  immediate  occasion 
would  be  brought  about  by  the  trouble  be- 
tween Austria  and  Serbia,  but  also  that  Ger- 
many would  attempt  to  attack  France 
through  Belgium. 

Few  realized,  however,  that  this  busy  man, 
who  was  consul-general  cf  Belgium  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  editor  of  Everyman,  was  also  an 
authority  on  Russia.  Yet  he  had  not  only 
traveled  extensively  in  Russia  and  studied 
Russian  politics  and  economics,  but  had  also 
mastered  the  Russian  language.  And  now  in 
the  midst  of  the  great  war  he  has  given  to 
the  world  the  results  of  some  of  his  observa- 
tions  in   striking   form. 

"Great  Russia"  is  not  the  ordinary  book 
about  Russia,  which  is  a  tourist's  notes  or  a 
compilation  from  other  writers.  It  is  a  fresh 
and  vigorous  statement  of  ideas  which  the  au- 
thor has  worked  out  by  a  painstaking  and  in- 
telligent study  of  the  Slav  empire.  Many  of 
his  conclusions  are  startling  and  original,  but 
they  are  based  on  a  careful  analysis  of  facts. 

It  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  comprehensive 
manual  on  Russia,  but  a  series  of  articles  on 
vital  topics.  These  topics  are  classed  under 
four  general  heads,  the  first  of  which  deals 
with  the  geographical  foundations  of  Rus- 
sian politics.  Here  are  dealt  with  the  physical 
and  economic  features  that  have  necessitated 
a  ccniralized  monarchy,  that  have  militated 
gainst  general  education,  and  that  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  impulse  that  drives  Russia 
inevitably  southward  toward  the  unfrozen  sea. 

The  second  part  is  entitled  "What  the 
World  Owes  to  Russia,"  and  its  chapters  are 
the  rrost  fascinating  in  the  book.  In  them  he 
descibes  the  conspiracy  of  slander  against 
Rusi-ia  and  shows  why  it  has  come  about  that 
the  Russian  people  have  been  so  misrepre- 
^(-■n  _-d.  The  average  reader  who  has  been 
I  to  iht  upon  the  current  myths  concerning 
iss    i  will  gasp  when  told  that  Russia  stands 


for  democracy  and  liberty,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  spirit  of  equality  and  brotherhood  is  prev- 
alent in  Russia  as  nowhere  else  in  the  world, 
and  this  is  the  spiritual  foundation  of  democ- 
racy. The  faults  of  an  alien  bureaucracy  in 
governing  the  country  have  not  changed  the 
character  of  the  people.  They  stand  for 
peace  and  idealism.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  "Slav  peril"  to  western  Europe. 

Four  interesting  chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
three  great  writers — Turgeniev,  Tolstoy,  and 
Dostoievsky — and  to  the  Russian  language. 
He  is  perhaps  scarcely  fair  to  Turgeniev,  who 
for  him  represents  the  western  influence.  But 
what  he  has  to  say  of  Tolstoy  the  Byzantine, 
and  Dostoievsky  and  the  religion  of  human 
suffering  deserves  the  most  careful  attention 
from  any  one  who  would  get  an  insight  into 
the  soul  of  the  Russian  people.  And  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  his  plea  for  the  study  of  Rus- 
sian, the  richest  and  most  flexible  of  all  mod- 
ern languages,  will  not  go  unheeded. 

The  iatter  part  of  Dr.  Sarolea's  book,  de- 
voted to  Russian  problems,  is  all  too  short. 
In  it  he  deals  with  the  resurrection  of  Poland, 
the  problem  of  the  Russian  Jew,  the  revolu- 
tionary movement,  Russian  political  evils  and 
their  remedies,  and  the  relations  of  Russia 
and  Germany.  In  these  he  does  not  palliate 
the  mistakes  and  the  stupidites  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy in  dealing  with  subject  nationalities. 
Nothing  more  incisive  and  just  has  been  writ- 
ten concerning  Russia  than  his  keen  analysis 
of  the  evils  of  the  false  philosophy  of  im- 
perialism, of  Byzantine  immobility,  of  cen- 
tralization, and  of  the  dream  of  religious 
unity  imposed  by  authority.  The  remedies  for 
these  patent  evils,  decentralization,  race  har- 
mony, individual  responsibility,  equal  rights 
to  all  the  churches,  and  the  federation  of 
races,  he  sees  latent  in  the  people  them- 
selves as  they  gradually  curb  the  bureaucratic 
power  as  a  result  of  education  and  of  the 
enlightenment -of  the  present  struggle.  A  vio- 
lent change  like  that  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion is  not  to  be  looked  for.  The  natural 
conservatism  of  the  mass  of  the  peasants  and 
their  suspicion  of  the  "intelligentsia"  would 
preclude  that.  German  influence  with  Prus- 
sian ideals  has  hitherto  been  supreme  in  the 
government.  The  present  war  will  put  an  end 
to  this  and  give  the  opportunity  for  Russian 
ideals  of  democracy  and  liberty  to  blossom 
forth. 

Great  Russia:  Her  Promise  and  Achievement. 
By  Dr.  Charles  Sarolea.  New  York:  Alfred  A. 
Knopf;   $1.25.  _ 

Briefer  Reviews. 
A  wholly  delightful  description  of  life  on 
a  Canadian  ranch  is  given  by  Peter  McArthur 
in  "Pastures  Green,"  just  published  by  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.  ($1.25  net).  Mr.  McArthur's 
account  has  all  the  charm  of  a  novel  while 
furnishing  what  seems  to  be  a  most  reliable 
and  detailed  guide  for  the  novice  in  ranch 
life. 

"Just  Be  Glad,"  by  Christian  D.  Larson 
(Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company;  50  cents  net), 
belongs  to  the  New  Thought  and  Uplift  class 
of  literature  and  is  an  incitement  to  gladness 
under  all  possible  conditions.  We  are  not 
sure  that  there  may  not  be  something  maudlin, 
not  to  say  selfish,  in  this  concentration  of 
attention  upon  one's  own  state  of  mind. 
What  does  it  matter  ? 

Among  devotional  books  of  a  high  order 
must  be  classed  "Why  Men  Pray,"  by  Charles 
Lewis  Slattery,  D.  D.,  rector  of  Grace  Church 
in  New  York.  Dr.  Slattery  never  becomes 
conventional,  and  even  those  who  are  uncon- 
vinced and  unconvincible  will  appreciate  a 
little  work  so  marked  by  earnestness  and  in- 
telligence. It  is  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company.     Price.  75  cents. 

"The  Germans  in  Belgium,"  by  L.  H. 
Grondys,  Ph.D.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  50  cents 
net),  is  described  as  an  analysis  of  the  psy- 
chology of  the  German  occupation  of  Belgium 
and  its  influence  on  the  people.  Dr.  Grondys, 
a  Dutchman,  was  an  eye-witness  of  what  he 
describes.  He  shows  that  the  policy  of  fright- 
fulness  was  deliberately  adopted  to  "minimize 
the  sufferings  of  nations"  by  compelling  a 
speedy  submission,  but  he  points  out  their 
contrary  effect  in  "reinforcing  clear  concep- 
tions of  right  and  wrong  by  rage  and  indigna- 
tion" and  rallying  "fainting  souls  and  de- 
spairing hearts  to  the  support  of  great  and 
far-seeing  leaders." 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  published  a  vol- 
ume of  war  essays  by  Benjamin  Apthorp 
Gould,  an  American  resident  of  Canada,  and 
who  tries  to  show  the  existing  causes  for  op- 
timism in  the  present  war,  which  he  regards 
as  a  struggle  between  optimism  and  feudal- 
ism. Mr.  Gould  makes  no  concealment  of  his 
anti-Teuton  feelings,  and  if  he  is  sometimes 
a  little  prone  to  platitude,  he  compensates 
by  abundant  evidence  of  clear  thinking  and 
of  power  to  measure  the  relative  importance 
of  events.  The  book  is  entitled  "The  War 
Thoughts  of  an  Optimist,"  and  its  price  is  $1 
net. 

"France  and  the  War,"  by  Professor  James 

Mark  Baldwin    (  D.  Appleton  &  Co. ;    50  cents 

net),  has  for  its  object  "to  show  that  modern 

|    France,   the  France  of  the  Third   Republic,   is 


not  a  military  or  martial  country  in  either 
of  the  two  distinct  senses,  moral  and  political, 
of  the  term  'militarism.'  It  is  said,  by  apolo- 
gists for  Germany,  that  France  has  a  standing 
army  larger  in  proportion  to  her  population 
than  Germany,  and  that  the  term  of  compul- 
sory service  is  longer  than  in  the  former 
country.  These  facts  present  the  outward 
signs  of  militarism,  superficially  understood. 
But  they  do  not  indicate  either  a  military  at- 
titude toward  life,  a  psychological  and  moral 
militarism,  so  to  designate  it,  or  an  official 
military  attitude  toward  other  countries,  a 
political  militarism." 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
To  record  the  unique  features  of  the 
Panama-California  International  Exposition  at 
San  Diego  in  a  suitable  manner  Paul  Elder 
&  Co.,  San  Francisco,  are  preparing  to  pub- 
lish two  volumes  that  will  be  issued  in  a 
style  uniform  with  their  successful  volumes 
on  the  San  Francisco  Exposition.  The  first 
volume  will  be  published  this  month,  and  will 
be  entitled  "The  San  Diego  Garden  Fair," 
by  Eugen  Neuhaus.  The  second  book  to  be 
published  in  April,  will  be  entitled  "The  Ar- 
chitecture and  Gardens  of  the  San  Diego  Ex- 
position." The  descriptions  are  by  Carleton 
Monroe  Winslow. 

Within  the  next  few  weeks  the  Century 
Company  will  publish  a  new  romance  by 
James  Lane  Allen,  entitled  "A  Cathedral 
Singer."  In  this  book  it  is  said  that  Mr. 
Allen  deserts  the  Blue  Grass  country,  with 
which  his  fame  has  been  so  closely  associated, 
for  his  adopted  home.  New  York  City.  The 
new  story  is  woven  about  the  rising  Cathedral 
of  St.  John  the  Divine,  some  of  the  scenes 
being  laid  in  the  studios  of  the  Academy  of 
Design  close  by ;  and  it  is  stated  to  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  book's  intention  to  suggest 
the  meaning  a  cathedral  has  for  all  those 
who   live   within   its  precincts. 

Two  important  books  of  Professor  Brander 
Matthews,  "Shakespeare  as  a  Playwright"  and 
"Moliere,"  will  be  published  this  month  in  a 
new  and  cheaper  form,  the  University  Edi- 
tion, by  the  Scribners. 

The  Rev.  E.  A.  Burroughs,  fellow  and 
tutor  of  Hertford  College,  Oxford,  will 
shortly  publish,  through  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  a  volume  entitled  "The  Valley  of  De- 
cision :  A  Plea  for  Wholeness  in  Thought  and 
Life."  The  book  will  be  an  attempt  to  argue, 
without  Christian  presuppositions,  to  the 
Christian  view  of  life  as  at  once  explaining 
our  present  troubles  and  offering  a  basis  of 
future   reconstruction. 

Arthur  Sweetser,  author  of  "Roadside 
Glimpses  of  the  Great  War,"  published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  had  many  unusual  ex- 
periences after  hostilities  broke  out.  By  turn 
he  was  a  prisoner  of  both  sides,  was  present 
at  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  but  he  has  not  writ- 
ten of  strategy  or  of  military  tactics,  but 
rather  of  the  human  side  of  things,  of  the 
men  who  gloried  in  the  slaughter  they 
wrought,  of  the  defenseless  peasant  women  of 
northern  France,  of  those  who  lived  in  con- 
quered territory. 

"Why  War  ?"  is  the  suggestive  title  of  a 
new  book  by  Frederic  C.  Howe,  shortly  to  be 
published  by  the  Scribners.  "Wars,"  says  Dr. 
Howe,  "are  not  made  by  peoples.  Wars  are 
made  by  irresponsible  monarchs,  by  ruling 
aristocracies,  by  foreign  ministers,  and  by 
diplomats." 

"The  Pretenders,"  by  Anne  Warwick,  and 
"The  Individual,"  by  Muriel  Hine,  are  two 
new  books  which  the  John  Lane  Company  has 
just  published. 

The  Macmillan  Company  is  quite  certain 
that  one  of  the  surprises  of  this  spring  in  the 
book  world  is  going  to  be  Edwin  Lewis' 
"Those  About  Trench."  It  is  his  first  novel, 
by  the  way,  and  its  appeal  is  threefold.  It 
has  the  appeal  of  the  love  story,  the  detective 
story,  and  the  story  of  optimism.  The  love 
story  centres,  of  course,  around  Dr.  Trench, 
a  Chicago  physician,  and  Edith  Bridgman. 

The  John  Lane  Company  published  on  Feb- 
ruary 19th  "Impressions  of  the  Art  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition,"  by  Christian 
Brinton,  author  of  "Modern  Artists,"  etc. 
This  is  the  first  authoritative  art  record  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  expositions.  Dr.  Brinton 
was  a  member  of  the  international  jury,  and 
his  book  is  a  critical  survey  of  modern  Euro- 
pean and  American  art.  The  volume  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  five  plates  in  full  color 
and  eighty-two  half-tones. 

Readers  of  Frank  H.  Spearman's  story  of 
Rocky  Mountain  life,  "Whispering  Smith," 
are  looking  forward  to  "Nan  of  Music  Moun- 
tain." Except  for  "The  Mountain  Divide," 
a  book  for  boys,  "Nan"  is  his  first  novel 
of  the  West  since  "Whispering  Smith."  Nan 
herself  is  not  really  an  outlaw,  but  she  is 
the  niece  of  an  outlaw  chief  who  for  years 
has  held  all  Morgan's  Gap  in  subjection.  The 
Scribners  will   publish   the  novel  in  April. 

In  "Moby  Lane  and  Thereabouts,"  A.  Neil 
Lyons,  author  of  "Arthur's,"  "Clara,"  etc.,  is 
a  looker-on  amid  a  small  country  community. 


FIVE  NEW  BOOKS 

MY  YEARS  AT  THE  AUSTRIAN  COURT..  $3.00 
By  Nellie  Ryan. 

THE  STAKES  OF  DIPLOMACY 1.25 

By  Walter  Lippmann 

THE  BELFRY 

By  May  Sinclair. 

FRANCE  AND  THE  WAR 50 

By  Prof.  James  Mark  Baldwin. 

THE    COLLECTED    POEMS     OF    RUPERT 

BROOKE 1  25 

This  gallant  young  Englishman  lost 
his  life  at  Gallipoli. 

Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled. 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Squares  San  Francisco 


B  OOK-P  L  ATES 

The  artistic  book-plate  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  library  aDd  evidences  good  taste.  It  makes 
a  delightful  gift.  We  have  specialized  on  this 
phase  of  designing  and  are  prepared  to  produce 
work  of  a  high  order.  Preliminary  sketches  pre- 
pared without  charge.  Write  us  for  information, 
or  call  at 

THE  SEQUOYAH  STUDIO 

Offices  at  606  The  Federal  Realty  Bids,  Oakland 


BOOKS  WANTED 

The  Best  Cash  Price  paid  for  books  of  every 
description  in  any  quantity. 

Fine  sets,  entire  libraries,  single  volumes, 
school  and  textbooks,  etc. 

Call,  write  or  phone  for  buyer. 

THE  HOLMES  BOOK  CO. 

152  Kearny  Street  Phone  Douglas  5046 


Eames   Tricycle    Co. 

Manufacturers  of 
Invalid  Rolling  Chairs  for  all  purposes 
SELF-PROPELLING  TRICYCLE  CHAIRS 

FOR  THE  DISABLED 
Invalid    Chairs    wholesale 
and  retail  and  for  rent. 
1714  Markel  Street  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Park  2940 
1202  S.  Main     -     -     LOS  ANGELES 


New  types  of  character  from  his  versatile 
pen  figure  in  this  chronicle.  It  is  published 
by  the  John  Lane  Company. 

The  Putnams  will  publish  this  month  an- 
other of  Ethel  M.  Dell's  strong  novels,  en- 
titled "Bars  of  Iron,"  symbolical  of  a  mem- 
ory that  imprisons — the  memory  of  a  sinister 
act  that  denies  the  soul  escape  from  its  own 
torture  chamber.  It  is  the  story  of  the  re- 
pression of  a  secret  the  telling  of  which  may 
turn  a  woman's  incipient  love  into  hate,  but 
the  withholding  of  which  leaves  a  man,  tor- 
tured with  the  obligation  to  tell,  exposed  to 
merciless  and  unshared  intimacy  with  a 
spectre  of  the  past. 

"The  Japanese  Crisis,"  by  James  A.  B. 
Schorer,  aims  to  give  a  clear,  convincing 
statement  of  the  difference  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States,  with  special  reference  to 
the  California  land  question.  The  Frederick 
A.   Stokes  Company  is  the  publisher. 

Isabel  Paterson,  author  of  "The  Shadow- 
Riders,"  just  published  by  the  John  Lane 
Company,  is  a  young  American  writer  of 
promise.  The  title  of  her  story  is  an  echo 
of  the  old  West — the  "lost  land"  which  now 
lives  only  in  the  memory  of  the  pioneers. 
The  story  itself  is  concerned  with  a  newer 
West — Western  Canada — which  has  not  yet 
been  pictured  in  fiction.  It  is  a  romantic 
story  also — the  love  story  of  a  man,  of  a 
woman,  and  of  a  girl.  Politics  and  money 
play  their  parts  in  the  plot. 

In  his  recently-published  book,  "Vagrant 
Memories,"  William  Winter  gives  this  appre- 
ciation of  the  late  Ada  Rehan  :  "She  raised 
the  character  of  Shakespeare's  Shrew  from  the 
level  of  turbulent  farce,  and  made  it  a  cred- 
ible, consistent,  continuously  interesting,  and 
ultimately  sympathetic  image  of  human  na- 
ture. She  was  the  best  Rosalind  ever  seen  in 
our  time,  or,  as  far  as  extensive  reading  oil 
the  subject  enables  me  to  judge,  ever  seen 
since  'As  You  Like  It'  was  written,  and*  I 
confidently  believe  that,  within  her  special 
field — of  archness,  raillery,  sentiment,  co- 
quetry, and  noble,  womanlike  feeling — she  has 
seldom  been  equaled  and  never  excelled." 

Dr.  W.  W.  Keen,  author  of  "Animal  Ex- 
perimentation and  Medical  Progress,"  has  just 
been  reelected  president  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  for  1916. 


March  4,  1916. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Rights  and  Duties  of  Neutrals. 
The  title  of  Mr.  Brewer's  book  suggests  a 
series  of  most  interesting  and  timely  discus- 
sions and  we  look  through  it  in  the  hope  of 
finding  a  lot  of  definite  information  digested 
from  a  study  of  international  law.  It  con- 
tains, to  be  sure,  a  great  deal  of  helpful  com- 
ment and  suggests  lines  along  which  neutral 
nations  should  work  in  order  to  improve  ex- 
isting practices.  But  the  reader  is  distinctly 
disappointed  not  to  find  in  it  the  data  he  de- 
sires in  order  to  settle  a  number  of  leading 
questions  that  are  coming  up  every  day,  solu- 
tions which  are  naturally  suggested  by  the 
heading.  As  a  book  of  reference  or  a  text- 
book for  the  study  of  the  rights  and  duties 
of   neutrals   it   is   unsatisfactory. 

Rights  and  Duties  of  Neutrals.  By  Daniel 
Chauncey  Brewer.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons;    51.25.  ^ 

New  Books  Received. 

A  Thousand  Years  of  Russian  History.  By 
Sonia  E.  Howe.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company;  $2.50  net. 

The  territorial  growth  of  the  empire,  and  the 
life,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  people. 

Submarines.      By    Frederick    A.    Talbot.      Phila- 
delphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  $1.25  net. 
Their  mechanism  and  operation. 

The  Nurnberg  Stove.  By  Louisa  De  La  Rame. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  50  cents 
net. 

A  new  edition  of  the  child's  story  by  "Ouida." 

Ways  to  Lasting  Peace.  By  David  Starr  Jor- 
dan. Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company; 
$1  net. 

An  analysis  and  comparison  of  theories  so  far 
advanced    toward    peace    attainment. 

The  Shadow  Riders.     By  Isabel  Paterson.     New 
York:   John    Lane    Company;    $1.35    net. 
A  novel. 

The  Victorious  Attitude.  By  Orison  Swett 
Harden.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany;   $1    net. 

Published  in  the  Marden  Efficiency  Books  Se- 
ries. 

War  Letters  from  France.  Edited  by  A.  de 
Lapradelle  and  Frederic  R.  Coudert.  New  York: 
D.   Appleton  &  Co.;    50  cents  net. 

Excerpts  from  letters  written  in  the  French 
trenches,  from  hospitals  in  France,  and  from  of- 
ficials and  soldiers  in  the  French  army. 

Those  About  Trench.  By  Edwin  Herbert 
Lewis.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.35    net. 

A  novel. 

The    Abyss.      By    Nathan    Kussy.      New    York: 
The   Macmillan    Company;    $1.50    net. 
A  novel. 

The  Unpretenders.      By  Anne  Warwick.      New 
York:    John    Lane    Company;    $1.25    net. 
Romances  of  "every-day  people." 

The  Spirit  of  Man.  By  Robert  Bridges.  New 
York:   Longmans,    Green  &  Co.;  $1.50   net. 

An  anthology  in  English  and  French  from  the 
philosophers  and   poets. 

The  Meaning  of  Education.  By  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons;    $1.50   net. 

Contributions  to  a  philosophy  of  education;  re- 
vised and  enlarged  edition. 

The  Philosophy  of  Painting.  By  Ralcy 
Husted  Bell.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
$1.25    net. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  art  from 
prehistoric    to    modern   times. 

The  Century  of  the  Renaissance  in  France. 
By  Louis  Batiffol.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons;    $2.50   net. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Elsie  Finniraore 
Buckley. 

Social  Progress  and  the  Darwinian  Theory. 
By  George  Nasmyth,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's    Sons;    $1.50    net. 

A  study  of  force  as  a  factor  in  human  rela- 
tions. 

An  Army  of  People.  By  John  McAuley 
Palmer.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1 
net. 

The  constitution  of  an  effective  force  of  trained 
citizens. 

Just  Be  Glad.      By   Christian  D.   Larson.     New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company;  50  cents  net. 
About  being    glad. 

France  and  the  War.  By  James  Mark  Bald- 
win.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  50  cents  net. 

A  psychological  study  of  the  French  tempera- 
ment before  and  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

The  Germans  in  Belgium.  By  L.  H.  Grondys, 
Ph.  D.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  50  cents 
net. 

Experiences  of  a  neutral. 

Roadside  Glimpses  of  the  Great  War.  By 
Arthur  Sweetser.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;    $1.25    net. 

A  story  of  adventure  in  the  war  zone. 

Impressions  of  the  Art  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition.  By  Christian  Brinton.  New 
York:    John    Lane    Company;    $3    net. 

With  a  chapter  on  the  San  Diego  Exposition, 
and  an  introductory  essay  on  the  modern  spirit  in 
contemporary    painting. 

Why  Be  Fat?  By  Amelia  Summerville.  New 
York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  80  cents,  net. 

Rules  for  weight  reduction  and  the  preservation 
of  youth   and   health. 

Holders  of  Railroad  Bonos  and  Notes:  Their 
Rights  and  Remedies.  By  Louis  Heft.  New 
York:  E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $2  net. 

A    survey    of    the    receivership    and    of    the    re- 


organization of  the  road,  of  the  foreclosure  of 
the  mortgage,  and  of  the  other  proceedings  to 
realize   on  the   security. 

Mrs.    Balfame.      By    Gertrude    Atberton.      New 
York:    Frederick    A.    Stokes    Company;    $1.35    net. 
A    novel. 

The  Un chasten eu  Woman.  By  L<»uis  Kaufman 
Anspacher.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany;   $1.25   net. 

A  modern  comedy   in   three  acts. 

Plays  of  the  Natural  and  the  Supernatural. 
By  Theodore  Dreiser.  New  York:  John  Lane 
Company;    $1.25   net. 

Seven    one-act    plays. 

Why  Men  Pray.  By  Charles  Lewis  Slattery, 
D.  D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  75 
cents  net. 

Religious  convictions  on  the  subject  of  prayer. 

Law  and  Order  in  Industry.  By  Julius  Henry 
Cohen.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.50    net. 

A  book  for  employers,  trades  unionists,  social 
reformers,  and  students  of  political  science  and 
economics. 

The  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson.  By  John  Spen- 
cer Bassett.  Ph.  D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;    $2.50    net. 

A  biography. 

The   Conquest.      By    Sidney   L.    Nyburg.      Phila- 
delphia: J.   B.  Lippincott  Company;  $1.25  net. 
A  novel. 

A     Man's     Reach.      By     Sally     Nelson     Robins. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  $1.25  net. 
A  novel. 

Notes  of  a  Busy  Life.  By  Joseph  Benson 
Foraker.  Cincinnati:  Stewart  &  Kidd  Company; 
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Most  people  know  that  the  famous  natu- 
ralist Tohn  Muir.  author  of  "The  Yosemite," 
"The  Mountains  of  California,"  and  other 
books,  left  a  substantial  fortune  behind  him 
when  he  died  last  year,  but  few  perhaps  are 
aware  that  during  the  ten  years  he  dedicated 
to  business  he  was  known  as  a  hard  man  at 
a  bargain.  "As  a  bargainer,"  writes  Arno 
Dosch,  "John  Muir  was  pure  Scotch.  Muir 
had  the  biggest  and  most  dependable  supply 
of  tokay  grapes  in  California.  The  San 
Francisco  jobbers  bought  his  yield  to  meet 
their  regular  shipments  to  the  north  and  east. 
There  were  at  that  time  four  big  fruit  jobbing 
houses  in  San  Francisco,  and  they  tell  tales 
yet  in  commission  row  of  the  bargains  John 
Muir  drove  with  thein.  He  was  never  known 
to  name  a  price  first.  Whether  he  was  sell- 
ing grapes  or  land,  he  tried  first  to  find  out 
what  the  other  man  was  willing  to  pay.  But 
he  always  had  a  price  in  his  mind,  and  he  got 
it.  It  made  no  difference  what  was  the  mar- 
ket price  of  grapes.  He  made  the  jobbers 
pay    what   he   expected." 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Time  and  Love. 
God    grant  the   years    go    slow, 

God  grant  the  days  be  long. 
And   softly   fall   the  twilight   glow, 

Linger   the   Even-song. 

Yon  moon  that  fills  the  west 
With   its  silver-tinted  gleams. 

Will    cpiickly   sink   to    rest 

And  leave  the  world  to  dreams. 

So   tomorrow's  sun   will    rise 

Out  of  the  gaudy  dawn 
And    fill    the    sunny    skies, 

Then  sink — and  a  day  is  gone. 

I  dread  the  day,  Sweetheart, 
When  I  shall  kiss  your  hand 

Farewell,  and  alone  we  part, 
And  go  to  another  land. 

Far  beyond  the  little  way 

We  see   with   human    eye; 
Of  it  we  can  only  say: 

We  live,  we  love,  we  die. 

So  I  pray  the  years  go  slow, 
God  grant  the  days  be  long. 
And  softly  fall  the  twilight  glow. 
Sing  slowly  the  Even-song. 
—Henry     E.     Hannan,     in     Pittsburg     Chronicle- 
Telegraph. 


In  the  Night. 
Over    the    steep   cloud-crags 

The  marching  Day  went  down — 
Bickering  spears  and   flags, 

Slant   in   a    wind   of    Doom! 
Blear    in    the    huddled    shadows 

Glimmer  the  lights  of  the  town; 
Black  pools  mottle  the  meadows, 

Swamped  in  a  purple  gloom. 

Is  it  the   night  wind  sobbing 

Over  the  wheat  in  head? 
Is  it  the  world-heart  throbbing, 

Sad  with  the  coming  years? 
Is  it   the   lifeward  creeping 

Ghosts  of  the  myriad   dead, 
Livid  with  wounds  and  weeping 

Wild,  uncleansing  tears? 

'Twas  not  a  lone  loon   calling 

There   in   the   darkling  sedge, 
Still  as  the  prone  moon's  falling 

Where  in   the  gloom  it  slinksl 
Hark  to   the  low  intoning 

There  at  the  hushed  grove's  edge 

Is    it   the   pitiless,    moaning 

Voice  of  the  timeless   Sphinx? 

Woven  of  dusk  and  quiet, 

Winged   with   the   dim   starlight, 
Hideous  dream-sounds  riot, 

Couple  and  breed  and  grow; 
Big    with    a    dread    tomorrow, 

Flooding    the    hollow    night 
With  more  than  a  Thracian  sorrow, 

More  than  a  Theban  woe! 

Dupe  of  a  dying  pleasure, 

Dying  slave  of  desire! 
Dreading  the   swift   erasure. 

The  swoop  of  the  grisly  Jinn, 
Lo,  you   have  trammeled  with  dust 

A  spark  of  the  slumbering  Fire, 
Given   it   nerves    for  lust 

And  feet  for  the  shards  of  sin! 

Woe  to  the  dreamer  waking, 

When   the    Dream   shall   stalk   before   him, 
With  terrible  thirsts  for  slaking 

And  hungers  mad   to   be  fed! 
Oh,   he  shall   sicken   of  giving, 

Cursing  the  mother  that  bore  him— 
Earth,  so  lean  for  the  living. 

Earth,  so   fat   with   the  dead! 

Cease,    O    sounds   that   smother! 

Peace,  mysterious  Flouter! 
Lo,    where   the  sacred  mother 

Sleeps   in    her   starry   bed, 
Dreams  of  the  blessed  Comer, 

A  white  awe  flung  about  her, 
Wrapped  in  the  hopeful   Summer, 

The  starlight  round  her  head! 
-From   "The  Stranger  at  the  Gate,"   by  John   G. 
Neihardt. 


Drawn  Shutters. 
The  red  geraniums  on  the  window-ledge 
Blaze  through  the  shutters  drawn   against  the  sun 
And  heat  that  rises  from  the  street  below. 
Life  in   its  flood  sweeps  steadily  along, 
A  pageant  lavish  of  its  flare  and  sound. 
The  high  white  blaze  of  noon  beats  down  outside, 
A  barrel-organ  jingles  out  its  tune, 
A   slow  procession    in  a  long  black    file 
Beats  a  dull   rhythm   from  the  paving-stones. 
A  man  with   fruits  to  sell   cries  out  his  wares, 
The   swift   sharp   noise   of   many    horses'    feet 
Strikes  steadily   above   the  clanging  sounds. 
The   sun    lies    hot   upon   the   dust-gray    streets, 
But    here   behind   the    shutters   closely    drawn 
Only  a  single  bar  of  sunlight  slips 
And   lies  a  straight  bright  line  upon   the   floor. 
The  yellow  frames  shine  from  the  cool  gray  walls 
And  still  white  peonies  are  like  white  cups 
Of  porcelain  to  hold   faint  perfumes  in. 
Here  all   remote   from  the  great   sweep  of  life 
I  strive  to  trace  on  thin  white  fluttering  leaves 
Some  part  of  that  which  I  have  known  and  seen: 
Fragments   of  life,   a   face  that  tells   its  grief, 
A   hillside   fiercely  yellow  with  spring  bloom, 
A    room    where   shades   are   drawn    and    hands    are 

stilled, 
Or  gardens  where  love  whispers  in   the  leaves. 
Behind    the   shutters  drawn   against  the  sun 
I   strive  to   trace   the    fragments   I    have  seen. 
— From  "Drawn  Shutters,"  by  Beatrice  Redpath, 


New  Howells  Story  in  Century  Magazine. 
A  few  days  after  his  seventy-ninth  birth- 
day, the  Century  Magazine  will  begin,  in  its 
April  number,  the  publication  of  "Thi_- 
I.eatherwood  God,"'  a  story  by  William  Dean 
Howells,  which  is  at  once,  it  is  said,  the 
youngest,  oldest,  and  one  of  his  most  dra- 
matic  novels.  It  is  interesting  to  remember 
that  it  was  in  the  Century,  back  in  the  '80s. 
that  "The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham"  and  others 
of  Mr.  Howells'  strongest  novels  appeared. 
"The  Leatherwood  God"  is  located  in  the  au- 
thor's native  Ohio,  and  the  Ohio  reproduced 
belongs  to  the  early  j,art  of  the  last  century. 
The  society  portrayed  in  the  novel  represents 
primitive,  pioneer  America — the  America  of 
many  hardships  and  few  amenities,  but  the 
America  which  believed  stoutly,  felt  deeply, 
and  was  willing  to  fight  for  its  opinions, 
whether  political,  religious,  or  still  more  per- 
sonal. The  novel  is  said  to  be  centered 
around  a  religious  impostor  who  appears  in 
a  backwoods  settlement  and  reports  that  he 
is  God. 

-••»- 

Readers  of  Leslie  Moore's  "Peacock- 
Feather"  will  find  in  her  new  book,  "The 
Wiser  Folly,"  to  be  issued  shortly  by  the 
Putnams,  a  story  of  kindred  interest.  The 
action  takes  place  on  an  old  estate.  The  oc- 
cupying family  holds  the  estate  as  the  out- 
come of  a  series  of  violent  happenings  in  the 
past,  culminating  in  a  written  renunciation 
of  a  former  baronet.  The  document  record- 
ing this  renunciation  has,  however,  been  lost. 


The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company  has  just  pub- 
lished "Ways  to  Lasting  Peace,"  by  Dr.  David 
Starr  Jordan. 
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Choice 


Of 
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EVERY  DAY 


To— 
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San  Diego 


YOU    CAN    LEAVE    San 

Francisco  (Ferry  Station)  at 
4:20  p.  m.  on  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  Flyer  "  ;  or  at  6  p.  m. 
on  the  "Owl  Limited" — 

DINNER  IS  SERVED  in 

Dining    Car    (also    breakfast 

next  morning)  and  you   arrive 

in   Los    Angeles    before   9 

o'clock. 

++ 

THEN,  IF  YOU  LIKE,  you 

can  be  in  San  Diego,  with  its 
Exposition,  12:50  same  after- 
noon. 

OR,  IF  YOU  PREFER,  you 

can  dine  leisurely  at  home 
and  take  the  "  Lark "  at  8 
p.  m.  from  San  Francisco 
(Third  Street  Station) — 

AFTER    BREAKFAST  in 

Dining  Car  next  morning,  you 
reach  Los  Angeles  at  9:45, 
with  a  full  day  before  you  for 
business  or  pleasure. 

IN  ADDITION,  there  are  five 
other  daily  trains,  including 
the  '  Shore  Line  Limited  " — 
Down  the  Coast  by  Day- 
light. 
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THE  SEVENTH  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 


Cherubini,  D'Indy,  Glazounow,  Debussy, 
Schumann — these  were  the  makers  of  the  music 
last  Sunday,  when  the  seventh  symphony  con- 
cert, led  by  Alfred  Hertz,  with  Horace  Britt, 
the  'cellist,  as  soloist,  was  played  before  the 
smallest  audience  of  the  season.  Why  was  it 
so  small  ?  A  problem  nobody  seemed  able 
satisfactorily  to  solve,  though  many  discussed 
it.  Was  it  the  programme  that  was  not  popu- 
lar? Or  has  the  tide  of  the  season's  interest 
in  music  begun  to  ebb?  Or  perhaps  people 
are  beginning  to  save  up  their  cash,  and  their 
energy,  for  the  coming  grand  opera.  The 
present  interpolated  chronicler  was  not  able 
to  decide.  All  he  knows  that  one  of  the  most 
entertaining,  gratifying,  and  thought-provoking 
symphony  concerts  of  the  season  was  the  least 
well  attended.  A  great  pity,  but  such  is  the 
fact,  and  it  ought  to  be  recorded. 

For  it  would  indeed  be  more  than  pitiable, 
it  would  be  lamentable,  if  the  symphony  sea- 
son which  Alfred  Hertz  has  so  triumphantly 
directed  up  to  this  time  should  decline  in 
popularity  towards  its  close.  Rather  should 
it  mount  ever  upward  in  appreciation  and 
hearty  popular  favor.  San  Francisco  is  on 
trial  in  this  matter  even  more  than  the  or- 
chestra and  its  conductor,  and  it  should  prove 
itself  worthy  of  what  is  being  so  splendidly 
done  for  its  highest  cultural  interests.  It 
should  show  that  it  realizes  the  need  for  a 
permanent  and  perfected  symphony  orchestra, 
and  that  it  means  to  satisfy  that  need.  For 
without  an  adequately  supported  symphony  or- 
chestra it  can  not  claim  a  place  among  the 
art-fostering  cities :  and  yet,  surely,  here  if 
anywhere  in  America  should  all  the  muses 
find  generous  hospitality ;  nay,  more,  they 
should  find  sanctuary. 

Especially  should  this  be  true  in  regard  to 
music.  If  Walter  Pater  had  left  no  other  re- 
sult of  his  lifetime  devotion  to  aesthetics,  his 
name  would  live  because  of  his  memorable 
phrasing  of  a  fundamental  verity,  where  he 
said  that,  "All  art  constantly  aspires  towards 
the  condition  of  music."  "Music,  then,"  he 
says  in  the  same  essay,  "and  not  poetry,  as  is 
so  often  supposed,  is  the  true  type  or  measure 
of  perfected  art."  All  the  development  of 
aesthetic  thought  since  Pater's  time  has  tended 
to  confirm  what  then  seemed  a  startling  con- 
clusion. Music  has  more  and  more  become 
the  art  which  is  not  only  the  one  towards 
the  ideal  of  which  all  the  other  arts  aspire, 
but  the  one  which  is  the  criterion  of  artistic  . 
appreciation.  That  community  which  fosters 
its  music  will  foster  the  other  arts ;  that  one 
which  neglects  music  is  indifferent  to  the 
others. 

If  I  may  hazard  a  personal  guess  at  the 
reason  for  the  falling  off  in  attendance  on 
Sunday  I  would  say  that  the  inconstant  policy 
in  regard  to  the  prices, of  the  popular  one  of 
the  pairs  of  concerts  might  have  something 
to  do  with  it  To  charge  Friday  afternoon 
prices  on  Sunday  for  a  particular  concert  or 
two  may  seem  justifiable  from  a  business  point 
of  view,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  does 
not  pay  in  the  long  run.  People  resent  it 
and  stay  away. 

But,  to  pass  from  box-office  considerations 
into  the  concert  room  itself,  what  consoling 
beauty  was  revealed  to  us  last  Sunday  ;  what 
healthy  romance !  It  was  a  programme  made 
up  of  what  I  like  to  think  of  as  "sacramental" 
music  :  and  I  believe  that  the  sacramental  ele- 
ment is  one  which  not  only  music,  but  all  the 
arts,  must  more  and  more  employ  if  civiliza- 
tion is  to  pass  safely  through  the  present  ter- 
rific  crisis. 

You  will  observe  that  I  was  not  speaking 
idly  when  I  remarked  above  that  Sunday's 
music  was  thought-provoking.  A  burden  of 
thought  may  seem  ponderous  material  to 
carry  away  from  an  afternoon  of  dream  and 
delight :  nevertheless  music  is  not  merely 
sensuous,  music  is  not  only  spiritual,  music 
has  a  message  for  the  mind  as  well  as  for 
sense  and  soul.  And  it  seemed  to  me  on  Sun- 
day that  for  all  of  us,  but  especially  for  the 
many  over  whom  there  broods  without  ceasing 
the  awful  shadow  of  the  war.  there  was  a 
particular  consolation  dispensed.  This  was 
due.  let  me  repeat  the  phrase,  to  the  sacra- 
men'  a]  principle  so  evident  in  Sunday's  pro- 
gramme. 

A  nd  now  let  me  make  this  point  plain.  By 
th'  sacramental  principle  in  art  I  mean  that 
m  which  the  outward  sign  reveals  an  inward 
beuoty,  or  character.  Art  which  is  merely 
surface  beauty,  or  surface  interest ;  or  art  in 


which  the  interior  quality  overwhelms  and 
breaks  down  the  exterior  form  which  should 
control  and  express  it,  are  equally  dangerous. 
It  is  obvious  that  music,  like  painting,  litera- 
ture, and  all  the  arts,  is  being  influenced 
deeply  by  the  great  flux  which  is  taking  place 
on  all  planes  of  human  life  today,  a  flux  of 
which  the  world  war  is  the  hugest  manifesta- 
tion. As  that  acute  student  of  life  and  art, 
Thomas  J.  Gerrard,  pointed  out  in  a  recent 
essay,  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  art  is 
about  to  realize  a  new  birth  in  all  its  forms, 
just  as  there  are  to  be  fundamental  recon- 
structions in  political  and  social  systems, 
brought  about  by  the  clash  of  arms.  "The 
tendencies  are  manifold,"  he  says,  "nor  does 
anybody  know  for  certain  whither  this  or 
that  is  leading.  .  .  .  The  students  of  politics 
and  the  social  order  are  already  busy  with 
plans  for  reconstruction  when  the  day  of 
peace  shall  have  arrived.  And  a  similar 
activity  must  be  shown  by  the  masters  in  art 
if  they  are  to  save  their  precious  heritage." 
And  this  essayist  goes  on  to  insist  upon  the 
recognition  and  application  of  the  sacramental 
principle  if  the  new  spirit  in  art  is  to  develop 
in  health  and  beauty  and  service. 

I  feel  sure  he  is  right.  His  is  but  one  of 
many  strong  voices  proclaiming  the  same 
message.  And  I  believe  that  every  programme 
of  music,  every  new  book,  every  new  picture 
which  manifests  the  sacramental  principle  is 
a  step  toward  good  art ;  and  that  every  work 
in  any  kind  which  misses  or  ignores  or  op- 
poses the  sacramental  principle  is  bad  art. 
And  by  good  and  bad  in  art  I  mean  precisely 
and  baldly  what  we  mean  by  good  and  bad  in 
other  things;  I  mean  them  in  their  moral 
sense.  The  silly,  but  powerfully  dangerous 
notion  that  art  is  somehow  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  all  moral  considerations  is  dying 
out  today,  like  a  great  many  other  foolish 
and  sickly  intellectual  aberrations,  but  there 
are  still  a  few  critics  who  stick  to  that  false 
standard.  It  is  high  time  that  the  public 
should  shake  off  the  influence  of  such  stuff. 
Music,  or  play,  or  dance,  or  poem,  or  picture, 
01  story,  may  and  actually  do  either  help  or 
harm  the  very  springs  of  human  life,  our  in- 
terior spirit;  wherefore,  back  into  our  study 
and  criticism  of  art  must  come  the  factor  of 
morality.  In  other  words,  we  must  ask  when 
confronted  by  any  work  of  art  not  merely,  "Is 
it  beautiful?"  or  "Has  it  character?"  but  also, 
"Is  its  beauty  or  character  for  good  or  for 
evil?"  For  beauty  may  be  subtly  and  poison- 
ously  corrupted  ;  beauty  may  be  of  hell  as  well 
as  of  heaven.  Beauty  may  be  a  lie  as  well  as 
the  truth,  Keats  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

Of  all  the  influences  that  play  upon  human 
life,  next  to  religion  it  is  art  that  probably 
produces  the  most  far-reaching  results.  And 
of  all  the  arts,  music  seems  the  most  in- 
fluential. Hence  it  follows  that  every  concert 
we  attend  is  an  important  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  soul ;  a  weighty  episode  in  the 
complicated  drama  of  our  fate.  Happy  and 
to  be  blessed,  therefore,  such  a  day  as  last 
Sunday,  when  the  wand  of  the  potent  wizard 
who  evokes  the  music-magic  for  us  of  San 
Francisco  drew  forth  from  the  orchestra  such 
strains  of  blithe,  life-enhancing,  clean  ro- 
mance, such  intimations  of  spiritual  mystery, 
such  vistas  of  sacramental  beauty  !  This  was 
music  that  was  consolation ;  not  the  music 
that  rips  the  inner  fabric  of  our  minds  with 
acrid,  morbid  psychologizing,  or  which  carries 
the  seeds  of  doubt  and  despair  and  lack  of 
faith. 

Cherubini  was  the  beginning  of  the  feast : 
Cherubini,  who  in  the  dawn  of  his  long  and 
troubled  career  learned  the  root  matter  of  his 
art  from  the  pages  of  Palestrina ;  Cherubini, 
who  at  the  age  of  thirteen  composed  a  Te 
Deum,  and  a  Miserere — the  heights  and  the 
depths  of  emotion — and  who  after  writing 
twenty-five  operas  completed  the  circle  of  his 
development  by  returning  to  the  musical 
service  of  religion.  It  was  the  great  over- 
ture to  "Anacreon"  that  we  heard  on  Sun- 
day. "Anacreon"  was  one  of  the  many 
operas  Cherubini  produced  during  his  period 
of  struggle  in  Paris.  Operatically,  it  was 
a  dismal  failure ;  but  the  overture  has 
made  the  musical  fortune  of  more  than 
one  orchestra.  As  interpreted  by  Hertz,  it 
was  full  of  power  and  passion,  and  dra- 
matic in  every  passage.  Although  written 
when  Cherubini  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  bitterness  of  failure  and  obscurity,  his 
ideals  and  his  independence  and  still  more  the 
purity  and  grandeur  of  his  music  rendering 
him  inacceptable  to  a  frivolous  generation,  it 
nevertheless  betrays  no  petulance  or  melan- 
choly. A  noble  sonority,  a  valiant  spirit,  is 
sacramentally  expressed,  like  the  voice  of  a 
strong  man  serenely  challenging  fate,  himself 
confident  and  calm.  Hertz  played  it  with  full 
understanding,  and  with  a  sort  of  love,  em- 
phasizing its  dramatic  quality  with  the  in- 
stinctive sympathy  of  a  man  of  the  opera  for 
a  confrere,  but  with  constant  respect  for  its 
more  than  theatrical  nobility. 

The  second  number  was  for  the  soloist. 
Vincent  DTndy's  "Lied"  for  violoncello  as 
rendered  by  Mr.  Britt  was  a  lyrical  delight. 
Unquestionably,  the  'cello  always  stands  in 
danger  of  sentimentality ;  there  is  always  a 
pathetic  sob  lurking  in  its  voice ;  it  goes  too 


well  with  men  who  wear  their  hair  long,  or 
their  cravat ;  but  Mr.  Britt  is  too  true  an 
artist  to  fall  into  the  trap  sentimental.  He 
draws  a  sturdy,  man's  tone  from  his  instru- 
ment, and  the  somewhat  exotic,  almost 
tropical  color  and  flavor  of  D'Indy's  songs 
were  well  interpreted.  He  succeeded  not  only 
in  his  artistry,  but  also  with  the  audience. 
He  was  applauded  like  a  prima  donna. 

The  Glazounow  "Ballet  Scenes"  were  alto- 
gether charming.  They,  too,  evoked  the 
thought  of  sacramental  art.  Russia  has  made 
the  word  "Ballet"  mean  something  altogether 
different  from  what  it  used  to  do.  For  now 
the  dance,  and  the  music  of  the  dance,  have 
been  welded  into  a  new  form  of  art,  full  of 
mystery  and  beauty.  The  Russians  are  bring- 
ing the  dance  back  toward  its  primal  signifi- 
cance, which  was  originally  religious,  for  the 
dance  was  in  old  times  connected  with  the 
deepest  mysteries  of  life  and  death.  Natu- 
rally enough,  for  the  body  is  the  instrument 
of  the  soul,  and  its  most  immediate  organ  for 
the  expression  of  its  own  activity,  either  for 
good  or  for  bad. 

Perhaps  some  day  we  shall  see  Nijinsky 
dance  Debussy's  "The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun" 
for  us  in  San  Francisco,  and  we  shall  see  for 
ourselves  how  a  great  artist  in  the  dance  can 
collaborate  with  the  art  of  music.  The  sac- 
ramental meaning  permeates  Debussy;  too 
much  so,  in  fact,  at  certain  times,  when  the 
outlines  of  his  music  waver  into  vague  misti- 
ness, and  his  art  loses  one  of  the  necessary 
conditions  of  the  art  which  endures,  namely, 
precise  and  appropriate  form.  Nevertheless 
Debussy  is  a  true  artist,  moved  first  of  all 
by  psychic  and  spiritual  impulses,  and  in  full 
accord  with  the  desire  of  his  age,  which  is 
toward  the  dynamic  rather  than  the  static. 
His  music  is  a  living,  pulsating  efflorescence, 
only  requiring  a  firmer  frame  at  times  in  or- 
der to  achieve  greatness. 

But  Sunday's  full  revelation  of  what  the  sac- 
ramental principle  in  music  may  accomplish 
when  it  informs  an  artist  of  major  rank  was 
given  b>  Mr.  Hertz  in  his  splendid  interpre- 
tation of  Schumann's  great  symphony,  the  B 
flat  major,  No.  1,  op.  38.  Here  was  the  soul 
of  a  creator,  thrilling  with  the  wordless,  un- 
translatable, surging  of  the  tides  of  spring, 
of  beauty,  and  of  love,  expressed  for  us  in 
an  adequate  form.  No  vagueness  here,  but 
still  less  were  there  harshness  or  coldness  of 
exterior  line  and  shape.  Matter  and  spirit 
were  one ;  and  the  result  was  sacramental 
beauty.  I  sincerely  pity  all  who  stayed  away 
from  Sunday's  concert,  no  matter  what  the 
reason.  Michael  Williams. 


"THE  WHIRL  OF  LIFE." 


Now  that  Vernon  Castle  has  enlisted  with 
the  British  aviation  corps  it  is  well  within 
the  range  of  possibilities  that  neither  he  nor 
his  talented  wife  will  ever  appear  here  in 
person.  Life  among  the  heroic  airmen  is  as 
uncertain  these  fearful  war  times  as  anything 
could  well  be.  However,  what  we  may  not 
see  here  in  the  flesh  is  not  altogether  lost 
in  such  a  resourceful  age  as  we  are  enjoying 
existence  in  or  viewing  with  gloom,  according 
to  our  various  livers.  Thanks  to  the  moving- 
picture  camera  and  the  talking  machine,  the 
celebrities  of  the  present  may  be  preserved 
at  the  zenith  of  their  powers  for  the  genera- 
tions yet  unborn.  So  with  the  Castles,  who 
set  the  world  dance-mad  a  few  short  years 
ago,  establishing,  in  their  way,  a  new  era  in 
Terpsichore. 

This  week  at  the  Cort  Theatre  they  are 
well  presented  in  a  photo-drama  entitled 
"The  Whirl  of  Life,"  said  to  be  based  on  the 
romantic   career  of  the  talented   pair.      How- 


ever that  may  be,  it  is  pleasing  entertain- 
ment, in  which  the  dramatic,  romantic,  and 
humorous  are  mingled  with  judicious  care. 
The  pictures  are  exceptionally  clear  and  life- 
like, and  contrary  to  the  possible  expectations 
of  many,  are  not  given  to  exploiting  to  great 
extent  the  dances  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Castle. 
It  is  only  natural  that  they  should  be  seen  in 
certain  of  their  light-footed,  rhythmic,  sway- 
ing productions,  and  very  graceful  and  at- 
tractive do  they  reveal  themselves  in  the  in- 
tricate steps  and  evolutions  performed.  The 
photo-drama  is  accompanied  by  the  right  pro- 
portion of  explanatory  text  thrown  on  the 
curtain,  thus  giving  the  spectator  a  very  clear 
idea  of  what   is   about  to   follow. 

The  curtain  goes  up,  as  it  were,  revealing 
the  Castles  seated  before  a  cheerful  log  fire 
in  their  Long  Island  home,  while  the  storm 
rages  outside.  It  is  an  anniversary  of  their 
meeting,  and  they  grow  lovingly  reminiscent. 
He  makes  the  announcement  that  some  day 
he  intends  to  write  a  book  or  a  play  or 
something  of  the  sort,  setting  forth  their  ca- 
reer. Then,  gradually,  the  play  takes  definite 
shape,  and  the  young  couple  recount  their 
many  adventures,  which  are  illustrated  faith- 
fully by  the  camera.  Thus,  as  they  sit  beside 
the  fire,  the  entire  play — if  such  it  may  be 
termed — goes  rapidly  along  to  the  triumphal 
conclusion.  In  the  end  the  wealthy  villain, 
hopeful  lover  of  the  fair  Irene  until  Vernon 
hove  in  sight  and  spiked  his  guns  and  drove 
him  out  of  the  trenches,  so  to  speak,  meets 
the  usual  tragic  fate  of  the  stage  villain  and 
is  sent  on  a  long  and  uncertain  journey  into 
an  unknown  world. 

The  pictures  reveal  Mrs.  Castle  to  be  a 
comely  young  woman,  very  slender,  as  the 
abbreviated  bathing  costume  reveals,  yet 
shapely,  and  as  for  Vernon,  something  of  a 
titter  ran  over  the  audience  Tuesday  after- 
noon when  he  appeared,  attired  in  the  same 
scene,  for  a  swim.  "My,  but  he's  skinny." 
one  woman  said  to  another.  By  the  same 
token  if  Irene  and  Vernon  were  to  appear  at 
the  Alameda  beaches  next  summer  in  these 
selfsame  bathing  togs,  they'd  be  pinched  by 
an  argus-eyed  Robert  and  fined  by  a  stern 
and  virtuous  judge.  Somewhat  farther  along 
in  the  films,  as  Mrs.  Castle  appeared  in  the 
shop  of  a  smart  costumer,  she  won  openly- 
expressed  admiration  from  a  frankly- apprecia- 
tive audience,  composed  mostly  of  women. 
Such  expressions  as  "What  a  pretty  little 
spring  gown,"  "Isn't  that  just  too  cute?"  were 
quite  common. 

Whether  the  play  is  representative  of  the 
lives  of  this  most  likable  young  couple  really 
matters  little.  It  is  brimming  with  life  and 
action,  from  the  period  of  their  elopement  to 
their  triumph,  and  somehow  one  feels  closely 
attached  to  them.  Nothing  is  done  extrava- 
gantly, and  good  taste  marks  the  entire  pro- 
duction. Somehow  the  onlooker  wonders  if 
the  Castles  really  did  have  such  a  struggle 
for  recognition  as  the  pictures  indicate,  for 
after  the  elopement — due  to  the  decision  of 
Irene's  stern  father  that  he  wanted  a  son-in- 
law  who  had  his  brains  in  his  head  and  not 
in  his  feet — they  are  discovered  in  Paris,  pen- 
niless and  jobless,  and  it  looks  like  no  supper 
and  a  bench  in  the  park.  Then  George  ap- 
pears, good,  faithful  old  George !     He  is  the 
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cheerful  brunette  gentleman,  the  family  servi- 
tor, whom  Irene  induced  to  leave  home  and 
regular  meals  to  serve  as  Vernon's  valet. 
George  has  been  out  instructing  the  specu- 
lative young  French  bloods  in  the  mysteries 
lit  that  game  peculiar  to  his  race — craps. 
Consequently  he  appears  with  his  arms  full 
of  provisions,  some  perfectly  good  coin  in  his 
pockets,  and  gloom  gives  way  to  gladness  and 
rejoicing.  Then  with  good  old  George's  win- 
nings they  decide  to  don  their  wedding  attire 
to  visit  the  Cafe  Paris.  Arriving  there,  Castle 
is  recognized  by  an  American,  whose  efforts 
result  in  Irene  and  Vernon  doing  a  dance. 
He  is  handed  a  liberal  tip,  which  he  is  about 
'to  reject  as  an  insult,  when  Irene  grabs  it 
and  slips  it  into  her  bodice,  showing  her  \ 
canny  spirit  has  not  been  spoiled,  though  she 
was  reared  in  the  lap  of  luxury. 

Henceforth,  their  star  is  in  the  ascendancy. 
They  are  engaged  to  dance  regularly  in  the 
cafe  until  they  return  to  America.  Crosby — 
villain,  rejected  lover — learning  of  their  new- 
born fame,  secretly  interests  himself  in  the- 
atrical enterprises  with  the  hope  of  wielding 
influence  intended  to  hamper  their  success. 
At  the  time  when  Crosby  learns  that  his 
speculations  in  these  enterprises  have  termi- 
nated disastrously  he  hears  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Castle  are  to  be  brought  back  to  America  as 
the  stars  of  a  new  musical  play.  In  despe- 
ration he  decides  to  kidnap  Mrs.  Castle  when 
she  arrives,  and  with  the  aid  of  gangsters 
carries  her  off  to  a  roadhouse,  where  she  is 
held  prisoner.  Vernon  discovers  the  plot 
and  starts  in  mad  pursuit  with  his  faithful 
dog  Tell  at  his  side.  He  tracks  them  to  the 
roadhouse  with  the  aid  of  Tell,  where  he 
quickly  mounts  a  rope  to  reach  the  window, 
and  on  entering  finds  Irene  struggling  in 
the  arms  of  Crosby.  A  fight  ensues,  in  which 
the  drunken  Crosby  is  rendered  unconscious. 
Rushing  to  another  room  Castle  quickly 
changes  his  clothes  for  those  belonging  to  a 
gangster  and  with  Irene  is  making  a  hasty 
escape  when  the  gangsters  spring  upon  him 
just  as  Crosby  enters  the  room.  After  fight- 
ing their  way  through  the  maddened  crowd 
they  manage  to  get  away  and  quickly  enter 
the  waiting  car,  but  are  closely  pursued  by 
Crosby.  Irene  and  Vernon  jump  from  the 
car,  rush  into  the  woods,  where  they  seize 
two  horses  and   ride   away. 

Finally  the  fleeing  dancers  reach  a  naval 
station.  Explanations  follow  and  they  are 
taken  aboard  a  tug  direct  to  "Castles-by-the- 
Sea,"  where  an  exacting  audience  is  as- 
sembled. Crosby  engages  in  a  brawl  with  a 
gangster   and  is   hurled  off  the   cliff. 

The  performance  then  closes  with  the 
Castles  whirling  on  the  floor  to  the  soft 
strains  of  music,  amid  shouts  of  enthusiasm 
and  prolonged  applause,  registering  a  crown- 
ing triumph. 

Preceding  the  Castle  production,  some 
charming  Swiss-Italian  scenes  are  shown,  that 
of  Lake  Maggoire  and  surroundings  being 
particularly  pleasing.  No  war  pictures  or 
hints  of  war  are  displayed,  the  whole  being 
in  perfect  harmony  with  what  is  about  to 
follow. 


"Continued  in  our  next."  And  perhaps  "our 
next"  was  a  whole  age  of  a  month  away ! 
Now  "The  Red  Circle"  is  a  fascinating  film 
of  a  band  of  clever  criminals,  who  usually 
outwit  the  minions  of  the  law,  but  one  would 
like  to  have  some  assurance  that  it  is  going 
to  end  some  day.  Sunday  it  had  reached  the 
eleventh  episode  and  was  still  in  excellent 
health. 

But  the  finest  and  most  artistic  bit  on  the- 
programme  was  the  offering,  "Violin  Rag- 
timers,"  which  somehow  did  not  seem  to  be 
quite  what  the  title  implied.  Three  violins 
and  a  piano  were  employed  in  really  capable 
hands,  with  the  result  that  music  most  pleas- 
ing to  the  critical  was  heard.  The  two  young 
women  are  interesting,  whether  they  are  heard 
alone  or  as  a  part  of  the  quartet.  Through 
their  playing  they  wove  delicately  the  strains 
of  some  of  the  sweet  old  songs  now  seldom 
heard,  and  the  young  man  at  the  piano  proved 
a  worthy  accompanist.  Also  he  played  one  of 
his  own  compositions  with  commendable  skill. 
The  audience  testified  its  warm  approval  of 
the  act  by  prolonged  applause  after  the  cur- 
tain had  been  lowered  and  a  piano  was  being 
wheeled  out  in  front  for  the  ensuing  act. 

Bessie  Harvey,  singing  equestrienne,  who 
poses  and  also  introduces  a  flock  of  carrier 
pigeons,  came  in  for  merited  recognition. 

"The  Week-Enders"  and  Harris  and  Nolin 
do  what  they  have  to  do  acceptably  enough, 
and  Rucker  and  Winifred,  in  a  negro  and 
Chinese  argument  over  a  quarter  of  a  dollar, 
have  something  rather  new,  and  their  repartee 
— not  their  singing — possesses  considerable 
real  humor.  The  Celestial  of  the  pair  is 
unique.  What  is  described  as  a  nautical  trav- 
esty by  Gallagher  and  Carlin  concludes  with  a 
cachinnating  mock  burial   scene. 

Some  singing,  some  dancing,  and  a  great 
deal  of  give-and-take  describes  "The  Office 
Girls"  in  Gettem's  correspondence  school, 
which  is  ready  to  give  instruction  on  any  sub- 
ject, from  how  to  prevent  a  horse  from  froth- 
ing at  the  mouth  to  becoming  a  stage  success. 
Much  mirth  is  induced  by  Belle  Montrose,  as 
the  stage-struck  girl,  and  William  Craig,  as 
the  foxy  gentleman  temporarily  in  charge  of 
the  school.  M.  H. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


THE  PANTAGES  THEATRE. 


Tt  is  not  every  place  of  amusement  which 
takes  the  precaution  to  advise  its  patrons,  but 
that  is  what  the  Pantages  Theatre  is  doing. 
At  least  it  did  last  Sunday — on  the  printed 
programme.  Perhaps  it  is  the  usual  thing,  but 
somehow  memory  fails  to  recall  the  fact. 
And  it  is  mighty  good  advice,  too — what  to 
do  in  case  of  fire.  The  programme  carries  a 
notice  to  the  effect  that  the  theatre  is  "abso- 
lutely fireproof,  and  with  every  seat  occupied 
can  be  emptied  in  two  minutes.  Look  around 
now,  choose  the  nearest  exit  to  your  seat, 
and  in  case  of  a  disturbance  of  any  kind,  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  panic,  WALK  (do  not 
run )  to  that  exit."  Now  that  is  sound  ad- 
vice, but  how  many  heed  it?  A  Sunday 
crowd,  or  for  that  matter  a  vaudeville  crowd 
at  any  time,  might  glance  once  at  the  notice 
and  pass  it  over  with  a  laugh  while  waiting  for 
.the  curtain  to  go  up.  At  any  rate,  as  far  as 
observed,  nobody  in  the  house — and  not  a  va- 
cant seat  was  left — could  be  detected  looking 
around  for  that  exit.  Amusement  the  theatre- 
goer desired,  and  as  his — and  her — soul 
craved,   so  was  it  given. 

This  is  the  day  of  the  detective  serial  in 
moving  pictures.  It  was  not  so  long  ago  that 
our  hearts  were  young  and  they  throbbed  most 
wonderfully  over  those  story  serials  which 
always  left  us  at  the  most  exciting  point  with 
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Second  Week  of  "  The  Whirl  of  Life." 

With  the  matinee  and  evening  perform- 
ances Sunday,  March  5th,  the  photo-dramatic 
presentation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  Castle 
in  "The  Whirl  of  Life"  at  the  Cort  Theatre 
begins  the  second  and  final  week  of  its  suc- 
cessful  engagement. 

The  Castles  are  shown  to  advantage  in  this 
unique  film,  which  is  an  ingeniously  devised 
serio-comic  drama  based  on  the  romantic  ca- 
reers of  the  Castles  themselves.  "The  Whirl 
of  Life"  is  filled  with  plots  and  counter-plots 
and  foiled  villainy,  but  it  is  all  done  with  a 
droll  sense  of  the  humor  of  things.  There 
is  not  a  dull  moment  in  the  unfolding  of  the 
story  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Castle  show  them- 
selves admirable  movie  players. 

Naturally,  interest  centres  in  the  dancing 
which  the  Castles  do  during  the  action  of  the 
piece,  and  which  is  cleverly  made  a  part  of 
the  play.  Many  of  their  famous  dance-steps 
are    reproduced. 

An  appropriate  musical  programme  ren- 
dered by  the  large  orchestra  adds  to  the  en- 
tertainment. There  is  matinee  daily  at  2:15 
o'clock  and  a  nightly  performance  at  8 :15 
o'clock.  

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 
The  Orpheum  announces  for  next  week  a 
new  bill  which  will  have  as  joint  headliners 
Dorothy  Jardon,  the  beautiful  Broadway  star, 
and  "The  Passion  Play  of  Washington 
Square." 

Miss  Jardon  is  not  only  one  of  the  best 
prima  donnas  in  vaudeville,  but  also  a  beau- 
tiful woman  who  always  gowns  in  exquisite 
taste.  She  created  quite  a  furor  in  *;Madame 
Sherry"  and  also  achieved  success  in  a  num- 
ber of  Winter  Garden  shows.  She  will  con- 
tribute a  number  of  character  songs  which 
have  already  made  her  as  popular  in  vaude- 
ville as  she  is  in  musical  comedy. 

"The  Passion  Play  of  Washington  Square," 
which  has  for  its  author  Sidney  M'traton 
Hirsch,  who  styles  it  a  comedy  of  the  tragic, 
is  an  unusual  one-act  play  containing  a  gen- 
uine surprise.  It  is  perfectly  staged  and  in- 
terpreted by  a  surprisingly  fine  cast  of  well- 
known  players,  the  principal  of  whom  is  Mary 
Servoss. 

Elsa  Ruegger,  the  world's  greatest  woman 
'cellist,  will  present  a  delightful  programme 
with  the  assistance  of  the  conductor,  Edmund 
Lichtenstein. 

Something  novel  in  ventriloquial  acts  will 
be  offered  by  Hugh  McCormack  and  Grace 
Wallace,  an  Australian  team  who  present  a 
sketch  called  "The  Theatrical  Agent."  The 
scene  discovers  a  number  of  figures  who  rep- 
resent actors  and  actresses  in  search  of  en- 
gagements and  the  office  force.  The  singing 
and  dancing  of  the  figures  are  bright  and 
entertaining,  and  both  McCormack  and  Wal- 
lace are  said  to  be  wonderful  ventriloquists. 
The  Herbert  Germaine  Trio  call  themselves 
"Thrilling  Comedy  Gymnasts."    They  are  said 


to  be  the  only  "cradle"  casting  act  in  vaude- 
ville. 

James  H.  Cullenr  the  "Man  from  the  West," 
and  Moore,  O'Brien,  and  Cormack  in  divert- 
ing ditties  and  witticisms  are  also  among  the 
attractions. 

The  tenth  installment  of  the  famous  Uncle 
Sam  at  Work  Motion  Pictures,  entitled  "Pre- 
paredness," will  be  an  interesting  incident  of 
the  bill. 

A  special  extra  attraction  will  be  George 
Whiting  and  Sadie  Burt  in  their  "Songsay- 
ings."  They  introduce  a  different  kind  of 
lyric  melodies  which  make  an  instantaneous 
appeal  to  the  public  and  are  fortunate  in  the 
possession  of  that  most  glorious  of  gifts, 
youth,  which  is  accompanied  by  an  irresistible 
vivacity.  

Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

Gus  Elmore  and  his  "Cannibal  Maids,"  a 
romantic  musical  extravaganza  of  the  South 
Seas,  is  the  topping  feature  on  the  new  eight- 
act  programme  which  starts  at  the  Pantages 
Theatre  next  Sunday.  There  are  four  prin- 
cipals in  the  production  who  are  backed  up 
by  eight  shapely  chorus  girls  who  trot  in  and 
out  of  the  act,  never  twice  showing  the  same 
costumes.  The  scenic  effects  are  above  the 
usual,  and  the  antics  of  Elmore  as  the  com- 
edy cannibal  chief  are  a  succession  of  laughs. 

Frank  Bush,  who  created  one  of  the  big- 
gest hits  ever  registered  by  a  single  enter- 
tainer over  the  Pantages  Circuit  last  year, 
will  return  for  a  special  week's  engagement. 
Bush  aptly  lives  up  to  this  typing  of  the 
"world's  greatest  story  teller,"  and  his  dia- 
lect yarns  are  immense. 

Football  a-wheel  is  one  of  the  specialties 
introduced  in  the  act  of  the  Six  Imperial  bi- 
cyclists, who  also  do  fancy,  trick,  and  eccen- 
tric "bike"  riding. 

Grace  McCormack,  who  has  appeared  here 
in  concert,  will  render  popular  and  classical 
selections   on   the  violin. 

Rice  and  Newton  have  a  bright  little  skit 
with  new  dances   and   song  numbers. 

The  Steiner  Trio,  garbed  as  clowns,  have  a 
lively  acrobatic  offering. 

Jay  Hanna  and  company  will  present  "The 
Prodigal  Daughter,"  a  stirring  comedy-drama- 
let,  and  the  twelfth  episode  of  "The  Red 
Circle"   will   round   out  the  bill. 


THE  MUSIC  SEASON. 

La  Verbist's  Last  Performance. 

The  final  performance  of  Mile.  Felyne 
Verbist,  the  Belgian  "prima  donna  of  the 
dance,"  will  be  given  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre this  Sunday  afternoon,  March  5th,  at  3 
o'clock.  A  splendid  concert  orchestra  under 
the   baton   of   Paul   Steindorff  will   assist. 

Among  the  work  to  be  interpreted  by  the 
artiste  will  be  "Fete  of  the  Flowers,"  from 
"Hamlet,"  by  Ambroise  Thomas ;  "Colum- 
bine," Drigo ;  "Bacchanale,"  from  "Samson 
and  Delilah,"  Saint-Saens  ;  "Musette,"  Gluck ; 
"Spanish  Fantasie,"  Valverde ;  and  the  famous 
Nijinsky  creation,  "The  Spectre  of  the  Rose," 
to  the  music  of  Weber's  "Invitation  to  the 
Waltz,"  orchestrated  by  Berlioz. 

Tickets  to  this  exquisite  blending  of  the 
arts  of  music  and  the  dance  are  on  sale  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and  on  Sunday  at  the 
Columbia  box-office. 


The  Florence  Hinkle  Sunday  Concert. 

Florence  Hinkle,  the  young  American- 
trained  singer,  will  make  her  first  appearance 
in  the  West  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  next 
Sunday  afternoon,  March  12th,  under  the 
management  of  Will  L,  Greenbaum.  If  but 
half  of  what  the  critics  of  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia  write  of  the  beauty  of  Miss 
Hinkle's  voice  and  her  superb  artistry  be  true, 
lovers  of  song  may  confidently  expect  to  hear 
a  fine  vocal  concert. 

Miss  Hinkle's  programme  will  consist  of  a 
group  of  old  classics  by  Handel,  Monsigny, 
and  Purcell,  a  group  of  German  "Iieder"  by 
Schubert,  Schumann,  Brahms,  and  Liszt,  some 
delightful  French  works  by  Vuillermoz,  Four- 
drain,  Leoncavallo,  and  Charpentier,  and  a 
group  of  songs  by  Russian,  British,  and  Amer- 
ican composers  sung  in   English. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  March  19th,  a  second 
concert  will  be  given. 

Tickets  for  both  Hinkle  concerts  will  be 
ready  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  box-office  next 
Wednesday  morning.     Prices,  $1.50  and  $1. 
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Willeke,  solo  'cellist,  from  the  Royal  Opera 
of  Vienna  and  Hans  Richter's  Orchestra  in 
London.  It  is  twelve  years  since  the  Kneisel 
Quartet  visited  this  city,  and  its  return  in 
April  will  be  welcomed  by  every  sincere  music 
lover.  Will  L.  Greenbaum  promises  brilliant 
programmes  from  the  organization. 


The  Kneisel  Quartet  in  April. 
The  Kneisel  Quartet  is  one  of  the  longest- 
established  chamber  music  organizations  in 
the  world.  It  was  founded  just  thirty-one 
years  ago  by  Henry  L.  Higginson  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Franz  Kneisel  was  the  first  concertmaster  and 
assistant  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  a  position  to  be  held  for  eighteen 
years,  resigning  in  1905  in  order  to  devote 
his  entire  time  to  his  quartet.  Louis  Svecen- 
ski,  the  viola  player,  was  also  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony, 
which  he  left  at  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Kneisel 
and  for  the  same  reason.  The  other  Kneisel 
players  are  Hans  Letz,  formerly  concertmas- 
ter   of    the    Thomas    Orchestra,    and    Willem 


EVENT  SUPREME  ! 


THEATRE 
WEEK 

STARTING 


March  13 


CORT 

Boston  Grand  Opera  Company 

Combined  with 
MLLE.  ANNA 

PAVLOWA 

And    Her    Imperial 

BALLET  RUSSE 

Mon.,  Mar.  1.1—  "L'Amorc  del  Tie  Re," 
and  Tschaikow sky's  "Nut  Cracker"  Ballet,  with 
Pavlowa.  Tues.,  Mar.  14 — "Mme.  Butterfly," 
and  "Spanish  Ballet,"  with  Pavlowa.  Wed. 
mat.,  Mar.  15 — "I'Pagliacci,"  and  "Coppelia," 
with  Pavlowa.  Wed.,  Mar.  15 — "La  Boheme," 
and  "Walpurgis  Night,"  with  Pavlowa.  Thurs., 
Mar.  16 — "Mme.  Butterfly,"  and  Divertisse- 
ments by  Pavlowa.  Fri.,  Mar.  17 — "L'Amore 
dei  Tre  Re,"  and  "Nut  Cracker"  Ballet,"  with 
Pavlowa.  Sat.  mat.,  Mar.  18 — "La  Boheme," 
and  "Spanish  Ballet,"  witli  Pavlowa.  Sat., 
Mar.  18 — "I'Pagliacci,"  and  "Coppelia,"  with 
Pavlowa.  Sun.,  Mar.  19 — Gala  performance  to 
be  announced  later. 

Scale  of  Prices— Orchestra  seats,  $5 ;  Bal- 
cony (1st  8  rows),  $3;  Balcony  (next  8 
rows),  $2;  Gallery  (1st  7  rows),  $1.50;  Gal- 
lery (next  8  rows),  $1;  Boxes  (seating  8), 
$48;  Eoxcs  (seating  6),  $36;  Loges  (seating 
5),   $30. 

Sale  of  tickets  for  singles  operas  starts 
Monday,  March  6,  at  Cort  Theatre  and  Sher- 
man,   Clay    &    Co.'s. 

NOTE — This  attraction  will  play  no  city 
other  than  San  Francisco  in  northern  and 
central    California. 
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RPHFIIM       O'FARRELL  STREET 
111  llLiUMl  Bdwera  SlKklM  ^  Powel| 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

A  WONDERFUL  NEW  SHOW 

DOROTHY  JARDON,  the  Beautiful  Broad- 
way Star,  in  Character  Songs;  "THE  PAS- 
SION PLAY  OF  WASHINGTON  SQUARE" 
(A  Comedy  of  the  Tragic),  by  Sidney  M'traton 
Hirsch,  with  Mary  Servoss  and  a  Company  of 
Players:  ELSA  RUEGGER.  the  World's 
Greatest  Woman  'Cellist;  McCORMICK  and 
WALLACE  in  "The  Theatrical  Agent";  HER- 
BERT GERMAINE  TRIO.  Thrilling  Comedv 
Gymnasts;  JAMES  IL  CULLEN;  MOORE, 
O'BRIEN  and  CORMACK;  "PREPARED- 
NESS," Tenth  Installment  of  the  Great  Mo- 
tion Picture  Secured  Exclusively  for  the  Or- 
pheum Circuit;  GEORGE  WHITING  and 
.SADIE    BURT,    "Songsayings." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c.    50e.      Phone — Douglas    70. 
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Leading  Theatre 

F1I1S    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last    Week    Starts    Sun.,    March    5,    1916 

2:15— TWICE  DAILY— 8:15 
America's    Most    Famous    Couple 

MR.  and  MRS.  VERNON  CASTLE 

In    a    Serin- Comic   Photodrama    Based  on   Their 
Own    Romantic    Careers 

"THE  WHIRL  OF  LIFE" 

Nights,    J5c   and    50c;    Mats.,    50c:    all    reserved 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 
Opposite  Mob 


GUS  ELMORE 

And     His    Cannibal    Maids 

A  Tropical  Musical  Extravaganza 

FRANK  BUSH 

World's  Greatest  Story  Teller 


8  Great  Feature  Attract 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

An  Eastern  clergyman  with  the  true  clerical 
itch  tor  notoriety  has  invited  the  young 
women  of  his  congregation  to  enumerate  the 
virtues  that  they  will  demand  of  their  future 
husbands.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why 
a  clergyman  should  worry  himself  about  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  but  then  the  clergyman 
does  so  many  things  that  are  not  easy  to  un- 
derstand. Probably  he  recognizes  that  the 
public  feels  an  utter  apathy  toward  every- 
thing that  is  free  from  the  sex  taint,  and 
so  he  hastens  to  conform  to  the  popu- 
lar t3Ste  and  to  skate  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  thin  ice.  The  same  motive  impels  other 
clergymen  to  preach  on  "Should  Women  Pro- 
pose?" and  to  open  courtship  parlors.  But 
they  ought  not  to  be  blamed.  The  more  usual 
varieties  of  vaudeville  are  so  very  attractive 
nowadays,  and  their  competition  is  so  keen. 

But  to  return  to  the  young  women  and 
their  liiarital  ideals.  There  were  eighteen  of 
them — young  women,  not  ideals.  And  they  all 
paid  that  Christianity  was  the  first  requisite 
in  a  husband.  The  pious  little  rats.  How 
the  heart  of  their  pastor  must  have  swelled 
with  pride  as  he  saw  this  evidence  of  sancti- 
mony, although  he  must  have  wondered  if  the 
husband  market  could  stand  such  a  rush  upon 
one  particular  line.  Most  of  the  potential 
husbands  that  we  know  would  be  disbarred 
in  a  moment.  It  is  true  that  a  man  might 
suppose  himself  to  be  a  Christian  before  mar- 
riage, but  certainly  he  could  not  continue  to 
be  one  for  long  after  his  union  with  a  young 
woman  who  made  such  a  stipulation  as  this. 
But  there  are  some  distinctly  curious  points 
about  these  replies.  Ten  out  of  these  eighteen 
young  women  who  demanded  Christians  for 
their  husbands,  and  who  will  accept  no  sub- 
stitutes, insisted  also  and  as  a  further  requi- 
site that  they  be  moral.  And  five  out  of  the 
eighteen  said  that  they  must  also  be  honest. 
Their  conception  of  Christianity  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  reflecting  credit  upon  their 
religious  training,  since  they  found  it  neces- 
sary7 to  insist  that  their  Christian  husbands 
should  also  be  moral  and  honest.  It  is  quite 
a  hard  combination,  and  in  our  mind's  eye 
we  can  see  the  applicants  mournfully  drop- 
ping out  one  by  one.  It  seems  too  bad  that 
these  exacting  little  trout  can  not  be  satisfied 
with  plain,  practical,  everyday  Christians  and 
that  they  must  demand  morality  and  honesty 
into  the  bargain.  Perhaps  they  might  be  per- 
suaded to  simplify  the  specifications.  Why  be 
prohibitive  ? 

Probably  all  women  at  some  time  or  other 
have  constructed  an  ideal  husband  for  them- 
selves, a  sort  of  Sir  Launcelot  without  the 
Guinevere  incident,  so  suggestive  of  the 
double  standard  and  of  other  things  that  we 
expect  to  abolish  about  the  week  after  next, 
if  not  sooner.  And  they  have  put  this  idea! 
away  in  some  mental  secret  drawer  whence 
it  never  emerges.  But  this  ideal  will  not  pre- 
vent them  from  marrying  the  chauffeur,  or 
some  divorce  who  is  already  paying  two  ali- 
monies and  who  will  probably  pay  a  third,  or 
some  bounder  who  never  had  a  thought  in  his 
life  above  the  sporting  page,  and  never  will. 
Women  like  to  draw  specifications  and 
blue  prints,  but  husbands  are  not  chosen  in 
that  way.  and  for  this  we  may  thank  "what- 
ever gods  there  be." 

A  woman  will  marry  almost  any  man  who 
offers  her  the  incense  of  his  persistent  devo- 
tion. In  the  light  of  undeviating  loyalty  she 
will  forget  everything  and  forgive  everything. 
She  will  ask  neither  for  piety,  nor  honesty, 
nor  even  chastity.  The  "higher  life"  will  be- 
come insignificant  to  her  and  the  single 
standard  no  better  than  a  mirage.  Women  do 
not  marry  virtues.  They  marry  men,  and  they 
ask  for  nothing  but  a  monopoly  of  deference. 
It  is  not  at  all  a  matter  of  reason,  but  of 
instinct. 


insidious  beverage  from  their  hands  will  feel 
not  only  that  they  are  allowed  on  sufferance 
to  enter  paradise  or  at  least  to  look  over  the 
hedge,  but  also  that  they  are  helping  to  in- 
sure "the  future  of  this  glorious  country." 
And  there  is  page  after  page  of  this  sort  of 
thing. 

Just  one  other  example.  It  seems  that  Wil- 
liam Allen  White  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
cigarette  is  "a  vicious,  death-dealing  nui- 
sance," and  as  William  Allen  White  lives  in 
a  free  country'  he  naturally  wishes  to  sig- 
nalize that  fact  by  depriving  every  one  else 
of  their  freedom,  including  the  freedom  to 
smoke  cigarettes.  And  so  we  have  an  edi- 
torial comment  to  the  effect  that  "some  of 
the  authorities  on  the  preservation  of  the  hu- 
man race  are  of  the  opinion  that  women  who 
smoke  cigarettes  are  unfit  to  be  mothers." 

Just  fancy   that.     To   think  that  right  here 
in    our   midst    there    are    "authorities    on    the 
preservation    of    the    human    race."      Perhaps 
there  are  also  authorities  on  the  continuation 
of  the   solar   system,    or   on   the   perpetuation 
of    the    precession    of    the    equinoxes.       W  as 
there   ever   such   fatuous   idiocy   in   the   world 
before  ?      Moreover,    one   would    suppose    that 
there    was    a    wild    clamor    on    the    part    of 
cigarette-smoking  women  to  have  babies  early 
and  often,   in  season  and  out  of  season,   and 
that    now   at   last   the   stern   hand   of   the   re- 
straining   law    would    have    to    be    laid    upon 
I  these    maternal    extravagances.      Perhaps    we 
i  might  impose  a  license  upon  babies  and  pun- 
ish all  women  who  have  babies  without  a  due 
I   compliance  with  the  law.     The  scheme  would 
j  serve  a  double   end.     The  proceeds  might  be 
devoted  to  preparedness,  and  permission  might 
be    withheld    from    all    women    who    smoked 
cigarettes,    drank    cocktails,    or    failed    in    any 
other  respect  to   comply  with  the  higher  law. 
Certainly  it  seems  strange  that  this  fatal  pro- 
clivity   to    have   babies    has    been    left    for    so 
long  unregulated    by   the   legislature.      By    all 
means  let  us   appoint   a  commission      to   look 
into  the  matter.     Doubtless  Governor  Johnson 
would    oblige    by    nominating   a    few    reliable, 
upli  ft,     and     Progressive     assemblymen     who 
would  be  willing  to  serve  their  country*  for  a 
consideration  and  who  could  frame  a  few  by- 
laws and  regulations  designed  to  prevent  the 
combination  of  cigarettes  and  maternity.     The 
"authorities  on  the  preservation  of  the  human 
race"  would,   of  course,   assist  with  their  ad- 
vice,  and  in  this   way  we   should   avoid   the  ! 
impending  calamity,  certain  under  the  laws  of 
heredity,  by  which   cigarette-smoking  mothers 
will  actually  be  found  giving  birth  to  cigarette- 
smoking  babies. 


The  feminization  of  the  newspaper  is  no- 
where better  shown  than  by  the  increasing 
use  of  unctuous  and  saccharine  platitude. 
Glancing  over  the  columns  of  an  Eastern 
weekly  magazine  we  find  an  announcement  of 
an  auction  on  behalf  of  some  children's  aid 
society.  Now  one  would  think  that  it  would 
be  enough  to  state  the  fact  and  to  pass  on. 
Rut  the  modern  writer  does  not  do  things  in 
that  way.  He  must  enthuse  and  gibber^  and 
gush  and  slobber,  and  so  he  tells  us  that 
"these  morsels  of  humanity  are  destined  to 
take  their  places  in  the  world  as  American 
men  and  women."  How  curious  !  We  have 
always  wondered  what  became  of  babies  born 
in  America  and  were  under  the  impression 
that  they  grew  up  to  be  Koreans  or  Thibetans. 
So  this  is  where  American  men  and  women 
come  from.     They  used  to  be  babies. 

But   the  scribe  goes  on   with   his   drooling 
platitudes.    "The  future  of  this  glorious  coun- 
try,"  he   tells   us,    "depends  upon    the    rearing 
and  the  education  of  the  young  idea."    There- 
fore "society  and  those  outside  of  its  doors" 
mus.    turn   out   to   the  auction.     Just   for   this 
fcc.'sion  the  massive  portals  that  separate  the 
socr  illy  elect  from  mere  human  beings  will  be 
th:    wn  back  and  the  celestial  ones  will  mingle 
the  common   kind.     Moreover,    Mrs.    To- 
iliizer  and   other  "prominent   women" 
ill   "ser\.    tea,"   and   those   who   accept   this 


Buccaneers     of    the     trackless     desert,     the 
masked    Tuaregs,    natives    and    rulers    of    the 
Middle  Desert  of  the   Sahara,   owe  allegiance 
to    no    ruler    or    nation,    but   wage    a    guerilla 
warfare    with    all    who    invade    their    inhos- 
pitable domain.     The  Tuaregs  are  Berber  no- 
made,    a   white   desert   people,    whose   country- 
is    probably    the    most    inaccessible    on    earth. 
Even    before    Egyptian    civilization    began    to 
leave    coherent    records    of    its    history,    the 
Tuaregs,    or    Berbers,    were    long    established 
along   northern   Africa.      The   great   Arab    in- 
vasion of  the  eleventh  century  displaced  them 
from    their    possessions    on    the    seacoast    and 
drove   them   into   the   savage    area   of   the   in- 
terior desert,  where,  with  their  hands  raised 
against  all  who  came  into  their  pathless  coun- 
try, they  have  maintained  themselves  through 
the    intervening    centuries,    despite    lack    of 
water,  sandstorms,  and  lack  of  farming  land, 
requisitioning    by    force    of    arms    from    the 
Arabs    and    the    Egyptians    to    the    north    and 
east,   and   from   the   blacks   of  the    Soudan   in 
the  south  such  necessities  and  luxuries  as  their 
cheerless    portion    of    mother    earth    can    not 
supply  them.     Their  homes  are  reared  in  the 
heart    of    arid    wastes,    where    vast    solitudes, 
unnatural  heats  and  unmarked  distances  shroud 
everything    in    uncanny    mystery.      They    are 
masters  of   an   area   half  that   of   the    United 
States  in  extent,  but  no  more  than  3000  acres 
are  cultivated  land.     This  scanty  farmland  is 
only  maintained  by  an  enduring  struggle  with 
the  drifting  sands.      These  fierce   adventurers 
who  have  forced  the  great  desolation  to  yield 
them   a  support  number  300,000  or  more,  ac- 
cording to  estimate,  and  they  have  made  them- 
selves  feared   by  the  natives   from   the   Medi- 
terranean to  the  jungles  of  Central  Africa. 


Having  acquired  the  Wiley  Jones  house  and 
grounds  in  Halifax,  North  Carolina,  where 
John  Paul  Jones  lived  for  a  number  of  years, 
the  National  John  Paul  Jones  Association  will 
restore  the  historical  spot  as  far  as  possible. 
The  house  is  a  crumbling  ruin,  but  enough 
has  been  rescued  to  permit  of  its  complete 
restoration.  Even  pieces  of  the  original  wall- 
paper have  been  found  and  preserved.  Much 
of  the  original  furniture  which  was  in  the 
house  when  it  was  one  of  the  great  homes 
of  North  Carolina  is  still  in  existence,  and 
has  been  promised  to  the  association. 


U'oodlcs — Did     you     ever     know     anybody 

with    as    much    savoir    fairc    as    Mrs.    Jones'? 

—Faith,    I    never    did ;    and    they    say 

her  husband  made  it  all  in  pickles,  too.— .\cw 

York  Globe. 


FIRST  IN  SAFETY 


FOUR 

GATEWAYS 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


"SUNSET  ROUTE"- 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  tile  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


Two  Daily  Trains  to  New 
Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


"OGDEN  ROUTE"- 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


"SHASTA  ROUTE"- 


Four  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 
via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
tor  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and    fertile  valleys. 


Four  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 
Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


EL  PASO  ROUTE    —Two   Daily   Trains    to    Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les, Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,   and    Illinois. 


Southern  Pacific  Service 
Is  the  Standard 

BEST  DINING  CAR  IN  AMERICA 

Oil -Burning  Engines— No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 

Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 

Awarded    Grand    Prize     for    Railway    Track,    Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 


'- 


March  4,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and   Otherwise. 


Barry  Sullivan,  the  tragedian,  was  playing 
in  "Richard  III"  at  Shrewsbury  on  one  occa- 
sion. When  the  actor  came  to  the  lines,  "A 
horse,  a  horse!  My  kingdom  for  a  horse!" 
some  one  in  the  pit  called  out,  "Wouldn't  a 
donkey  do,  Mr.  Sullivan  ?"  "Yes,"  responded 
the  tragedian,  turning  quickly  on  the  inter- 
rupter. "Please  come  around  to  the  stage 
door." 


It  happened  in  one  of  the  English  officers' 
wards  that  at  the  moment  when  a  patient 
was  just  recovering  consciousness  on  his  re- 
turn to  bed  from  the  operating  theatre  a 
Wesleyan  minister  and  two  clerical  friends 
came  walking  in  to  pay  a  visit.  The  patient 
started  up  and  stared  at  the  trio  of  black 
coats.  "Great  Scott !"  he  exclaimed.  "The 
undertakers  !" 


The  Smith  family,  who  resided  in  an  in- 
ferior city,  had  one  of  those  maids  of  the 
invariably  heavy  hand.  Not  long  ago  the 
town  experienced  a  slight  shock  of  earth- 
quake. Pictures  were  thrown  down,  furni- 
ture and  crockery  rattled  about.  During  the 
tumult  the  mistress  went  to  the  head  of  the 
Basement  stairs  and  called  out  in  a  patient, 
forbearing  tone  :  "Well,  Lizzie,  what  are  you 
doing   now  ?" 


Some  people  hate  publicity  like  the  young 
Detroit  man.  He  was  dressed  in  a  tight- 
fitting  suit  of  the  latest  cut,  and  his  whole 
costume  was  a  dream  of  sartorial  refinement. 
And  he  was  plainly  embarrassed  as  he  entered 
the  editor's  office.  "I  was  intensely  shocked 
to  read  a  notice  in  your  paper  of  my  engage- 
ment," he  began.  "I  can  not  tell  you  how 
shocked  I  was.  I  was  positively  chagrined. 
My  fiancee  was  chagrined ;  we  were  all 
chagrined.  How  much  for  fifty  copies  of  the 
paper  ?" 


One  of  the  many  stories  about  Lord 
Kitchener  refers  to  a  certain  commanding 
officer  who  was  putting  his  troops  through 
a  series  of  manoeuvres  before  his  chief. 
Somehow  or  other  he  managed  to  get  his  men 
thoroughly  mixed  up.  In  the  end,  however, 
the  C.  O.  bobbed  up  smiling,  and  trotting 
proudly  up  to  "K.  of  K."  remarked,  "There, 
sir,  I  flatter  myself  that  that  was  extremely 
well  done."  "Oh,  excellently — excellently," 
was  the  suave  reply.  "May  I  ask  what  on 
earth  you  were  trying  to  do?" 


One  may  be  excused  for  feeling  a  little  joy 
when  the  man  who  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
make  a  rude  remark  simply  to  show  his  wit 
receives  a  rebuke  that  is  as  courteous  as  it  is 
effective.  A  learned  scientist  was  attending 
a  dinner,  and  as  cigars  were  being  indulged 
in  one  of  the  guests  began  to  deride  philoso- 
phy. He  went  on  rudely  to  express  the 
opinion  that  philosophy  was  but  another  way 
of  spelling  fool.  "What  is  your  opinion,  pro- 
fessor?" he  asked,  smilingly.  "Is  there  much 
distance  between  them?"  The  professor  sur- 
veyed his  boorish  vis-a-vis  keenly  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  with  a  polite  bow  responded: 
"Sometimes  only  the  width  of  a  table." 


It  was  the  rush  hour  in  one  of  those  quick 
lunch  places  where  you  help  yourself  and  use 
the  arm  of  your  chair  as  a  table.  A  man 
called  for  a  piece  of  pie  and  chose  a  chair; 
then,  remembering  that  he  wanted  coffee,  he 
dashed  over  to  the  service  counter.  When  he 
returned  with  his  coffee  his  chair  was  occu- 
pied by  another  hurfy-up  diner.  "Excuse 
me,"  said  the  first  man,  "but  this  is  my 
chair."  "How  do  you  know  it  is  your  chair?" 
demanded  the  occupant  in  a  surly  tone.  "Be- 
cause I  can  prove  it,"  stated  the  first  man. 
"How  can  you  prove  it?"  asked  the  occupant. 
"By  your  trousers,"  was  the  reply.  "You  are 
sitting  on  my  pie." 


The  motorist  had  had  a  mishap  on  a  flinty 
Norfolk  road,  and  was,  at  the  moment,  under- 
neath the  car  executing  repairs.  The  position 
is  a  trying  one  for  the  temper  in  any  case  ; 
but  when  a  Norfolk  rustic  came  along,  and, 
after  staring  vacantly  at  the  car,  walked 
slowly  around  it  several  times,  the  irritation 
found  vent.  "Well,  my  man,  don't  you  know 
what  this  is  ?"  he  asked  sharply.  "It's  a 
motor-car,"  said  the  "Norfolk  dumpling." 
"Not  at  all,  my  man,"  snapped  the  owner. 
"It's  an  automobile."  The  rustic  still  stood 
staring.  At  last  he  said  :  "Oi  say,  guv'nor, 
d'you  know  what  this  is  on  my  shoulder?" 
"It's  a  scythe,  of  course,"  was  the  reply. 
"Oh,  no,  it  ainl,"  said  the  rustic.  "It's  an 
ought-to-mow-grass,  but  it  wean't !" 


"Kunnel,"  stated  the  waiter,  bending  forward 
confidentially  and  speaking  under  his  breath, 
"scuse  me.  suh,  but  effen  I  wuz  you  I'd  tek 
somethin'  else  this  mawnin'  fur  breakfas". 
I'm  feared  I  can't  rekermend  the  aigs." 
"What's  wrong  with  them,  aren't  they  fresh, 
or  what  ?"  asked  the  white  man.  "Well,"  said 
the  darky,  "they  mout  be  fresh  so  fur  as  I 
knows.  But  to  tell  you  the  truf,  suh,  we 
aint  got  no  aigs  today." 


It  happened  aboard  a  diner  on  an  Eastern 
road,  and  the  hero  of  the  sketch  was  the 
waiter,  whose  manner  alone  was  proof  suf- 
ficient that  he  lived  to  make  life  brighter  and 
fairer  for  his  patrons.  "Waiter,"  said  a  lone 
traveler,  as  he  sat  himself  down  at  one  of 
the  little  tables,  "bring  me  grapefruit,  hot 
toast,      coffee,      and      two      poached      eggs." 


Since  he  has  been  at  Washington  a  con- 
gressman from  Georgia  received  from  one  of 
his  constituents  so  many  applications  for  peas, 
under  the  seed  distribution  law,  that  he  began 
to  wonder  about  it.  After  complying  with 
several  requests,  another  came  along,  and 
then  he  wrote :  "I  am  sending  you  a  half- 
dozen  more  packages.  Say,  what  are  you  try- 
ing to  do  down  there,  plant  the  whole  state 
in  peas?"  "No,"  wrote  back  the  frank  con- 
stituent, "I  am  not  planting  them ;  we  use 
them  in  soup." 


Duels  have  been  fought  over  the  most  re- 
motely fancied  insults.  M.  Romieu,  who 
seems  to  have  been  an  editor,  got  a  letter 
from  a  young  lawyer  which  ran  :  "Sir,  I  send 
you  with  this  note  a  ballad,  which  I  beg  you 
will  read  with  great  attention.  If  you  think 
you  can  add  a  few  words  to  it,  and  they  suit 
me,  I  consent  to  accept  you  as  a  collabo- 
rates." The  manuscript  was  returned  with 
a  note  thus  :  "Sir,  I  have  read  your  ballad 
with  the  greatest  attention.  I  leave  to  you 
the  choice  of  the  weapons." 


Billy  Gibson,  who  conducts  a  small  boxing 
club,  tells  of  a  bout  between  Montana  Dan 
Sullivan,  a  middleweight,  and  a  rough,  rugged 
fellow  who  was  noted  for  his  punching 
powers,  but  who  was  rather  slow  afoot.  Mon- 
tana Dan  apparently  held  his  opponent  in 
great  respect.  He  would  approach  the  rough 
lad  cautiously,  make  a  light  lead  at  him, 
and  then  skitter  away  to  a  far  corner  of  the 
ring.  This  went  on  for  a  short  time,  with  the 
crowd  watching  silently,  until  finally  Dan 
reached  out  a  quick  left  and  jabbed  the  rough 
one  lightly  on  the  chin.  "That's  right,  Dan," 
came  a  thin,  piping  and  very  weary  voice 
from  the  cheapest  seats.  "That's  right !  An- 
tagonize him,  Dan  ;  antagonize  him  !" 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


As  They  Went  Up  the  Aisle  to  Get  Married. 
He  saw:     Blurred    faces. 

One  large  candle  flame. 

His   late    rival's    cravat. 

A    strange    man    in    black    and    white. 

A   crack    in   the   ceiling. 

Part    of   an    organist. 

A  golden  gleam. 

Her   face. 


She  saw: 


Mollie's   new    hat. 
Sadie's   new    hat. 
Dorothy's  new  hat. 
Margaret's   new   hat. 
Three   unexpected   relatives. 
Eighteen    new    gowns. 
Twenty-six  bouquets. 
His  mustache. 


-Life 


All  About  the  Peace  Trip. 
(Delayed    by    the    Censor.) 
A    certain    Detroiter    named    Ford 
Had  a  hunch  he  was  called  of  the  Lord 
To    bring    about    peace, 
So  a  vessel  did  lease 
With    intent   to   take   passage    abroad. 

With  more  plunks  than   he  knew  what  to  do, 
He  scoured  the  whole  country  through. 

Inviting    the    throng 

To   come  right  along 
And  bring  all  their  families,  too. 

Now  sensible  people  just  roared 

At  the  thought  of  peace  being  restored 

By    any    such    man 

With    any  such   plan, 
But  by  him  were  simply  ignored. 

Now  then  to  proceed  with  our  tale, 
The  day  came  at  last  to  set  sail. 

A    queer   aggregation 

Representing    each    nation 
Is  seen  hanging  over  the   rail. 

True,  their  minds  were  of  not  one  accord, 
But  they  crossed  without  mishap  aboard, 

Fearing    no    submarine 

Would    attack    them    unseen, 
For  they'd  with  them  a  Schwimmer  and  Ford. 
— Eva   Baring,    in   Springfield   (Mass.)    Union. 


The  Bathos  of  the  Bounty. 
I'm  going  to  tip  the  janitor — maybe! 
I'm  going  to  tip  the  grocer's  boy — we'll  see! 
I'm  going  to  tip  the  cook,  of  course,  oh,  yes! 
I'm  going  to  tip  my  typewriter — I  guess! 
I'm  going  to  tip  the  waiter — well,  I'll  think! 
I'm  going  to  tip  the  candy  girl — a  wink! 
And,  if  there  should  be  others — after  that — 
To  him  or  her  I'm  going  to  tip  my  hat! 

— New  York  Times. 


Willing. 
A  precocious  prima  donna 
Tells  how  praise  was  showered  on  'er 

As  she  sang,  when  hut  a  child,  before  a  crowd. 
Now  she  gets  $2000 
Almost  every   time  she   hollers — 

Well,    for  that   I'd    holler  also — holler  loud. 

— The  Scoop. 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

Of  San  Francisco 

Paid-Cp  Capital $  4.000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 2.010,809  92 

Total  Resources 47,158.-ir,7.77 

Officers  : 

Sic  GREENEBAUH Chairman  of  the  Board 

Hebbf.rt  Fieishhackee President 

Washington  Dodge Vice-President 

J.  Friedlaxder Vice-President 
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H.Chgynski,  Assistant  Cashier 
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A.  L  Lan'german,  Secretary 


Go  East 


Shasta  Route 

Portland  and  the 
Scenic  Northwest 


Four  Daily  Trains 

Every  Modern 
Comfort 


For  fares,  tickets  and  reservation* 
call  or  write 

S.  F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 
42  Powell  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


byrne  &  McDonnell 

MEMBERS 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
San  Francisco  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 

DIRECT  PRIVATE  WIRES 

242  Montgomery  St.      Douglas  5234 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dmsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Phone — Douglas   2283 


HAMMOND 

'  LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


= POPULAR = 


WALL    PAPERS 

POPULAR  PRICES 

Special  discount  sale  of  some  patterns  every  day. 

HENRY  KERN 

121  GEARY  STREET,  2d  Floor     :  :     Phone  Sutler  4818 


The  German  Savings  and   Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank ) 
Savings  Incorporated  ISti-S       Commercial 

526    California   St.,  San    Francisco,   Cal. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 
The  following  Branches  for  Receipt  and  Pay- 
ment of  Deposits  only  : 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  Corner  Mission  and  21st  Streets. 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  A?e. 
Haight  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Haight  and  Belvedere. 

December  31st,  1915: 

Assets $51  .S49.66fc.02 

Deposits 58,810,699.38 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash l.OOO.'WO.Oo 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2.00S.9tV2  i'A 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 211.23*  93 

Number  of  Depositors 67,406 

For  the  6  months  ending  December  31st,  1915.  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.       Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8, 


CARL  RAISS  &  CO. 

STOCKS  AND  BONDS 

429  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


CLUBBING  LIST 


By  special  arrangements  with  the  publishers, 
and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we 
are  enabled  to  make  the  folowing  offer,  open 
to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office.  Sub- 
scribers in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern 
periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of 
expiration  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes : 

American  Boy  and  Argonaut $4.40 

American  Magazine  and  Argonaut 4.85 

Atlantic  Monthly  and  Argonaut 7.25 

Century  and  Argonaut 6.95 

Collier's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 5.25 

Commoner  and  Argonaut 4.25 

Current  Opinion  and  Argonaut 5.75 

Delineator   and   Argonaut 4.75 

Designer  and  Argonaut 4.25 

Everybody's   Magazine   and  Argonaut...   4.85 

Field  and  Stream  and  Argonaut 4.75 

Harper's  Magazine   and   Argonaut 7.05 

Harper's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 7.05 

House  Beautiful  and  Argonaut 5.25 

International  Magazine  and  Argonaut...    4.30 

Judge  and  Argonaut 8.25 

Leslie's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 8.25 

Life  and  Argonaut 8.00 

Lippincott's  Magazine  and  Argonaut....    5.25 

Li tt ell's  Living  Age  and  Argonaut 9.10 

Mexican  Herald  and  Argonaut 9.20 

Munsey's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 4.95 

Nation  and  Argonaut 6.75 

Nineteenth   Century  and  Argonaut 7.40 

North  American  Review  and  Argonaut..    7.05 

Outlook  and  Argonaut 6.25 

Outing  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Overland  Monthly   and  Argonaut 4.65 

Political    Science    Quarterly    and    Argo- 
naut     6.00 

Puck  and  Argonaut 8.00 

Review  of  Reviews  and  Argonaut .......    5.50 

Scribner's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Smart  Set  and  Argonaut 5.75 

St.  Nicholas  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Sunset  and  Argonaut 5.00 

Theatre  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.30 

Thrice-a-Week  New  York  World   (Dem- 
ocratic) and  Argonaut 4.30 

Weekly  New   York   Tribune  Farmer  and 

Argonaut 4.25 

Woman's  Home  Companion  and  Argonaut  4.75 
Youth's  Companion  and  Argonaut 5.50 


ROMEIKE'S  PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle   of  the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San    Francisco   will    be    found   in 
the  following  department: 

The  marriage  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Xeal  Hobart  and 
Mr.  Charles  Wheeler  took  place  on  Thursday, 
February  24th,  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
3a  ta  Barbara.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
Kev.  Dr.  D.  \V.  More,  and  the  only  per- 
sons present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  S. 
I.illey  and  Mr.  Wilberforce  Williams.  After  a 
wedding  trip  spent  in  the  Orient  Mr.  and  Mr?. 
Wheeler  will  go  to  Philadelphia  to  reside  perma- 
nently. 

Mr.  arsd  Mr?.  Peter  McG.  McEean  gave  a  din- 
ner on  Friday  evening  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 
Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Kier- 
?ied,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Atholl   McBean. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clement  Tobin  entertained  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Clarence  Breeden  at  dinner  at  the  Hotel  St.  Fran- 
cis on   Friday   evening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  gave  a  dinner 
within  the  week  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Corbin  of 
Washington. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Henshaw  was  hostess  on  Thurs- 
day at  a  bridge  party  at  her  home  in  Oakland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gallois  gave  a  dinner  on 
Friday  evening  at  their  home  on  Russian  Hill. 
With  their  guests  they  afterward  attended  the 
Patronesses'  ball  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Lorenzo    Avenali    entertained    at 
dinner    recently    at    their    home    on    Green    Street. 
Mr.    and   Mrs.  Julian  Thome  gave  a  dinner  on 
Wednesday   evening  at   their    home    on    Broad  way. 
Among  the   guests  were    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Frederick 
Kimble.    Mr.     and    Mrs.    Latham    McMullin,    Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frederick  McXear,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot 
Walker,  Mr.   Stuart  Lowery,   and   Mr.   Percy   King. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Cheever  Cowdin  gave  a  supper- 
dance  on   Thursday    evening  at  the   Palace   Hotel. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker  enter- 
tained at  luncheon  on    Sunday  at  the   Eurlingame 
Country    Club.       Their    guests    included     Mr.     and 
Mrs,    Arthur    Chesebrough,   Miss    Marion    Xewhall. 
Mrs.  James  Parker,  and    Mr.    Stanford   Gwin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor  entertained  at  a 
box  party  at  the  Fashion  Show  on  Wednesday 
evening.  Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Latham  McMuiHn  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian 
Tborne. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight  gave  a  luncheon 
recently  at  their  home  in  Burlingaroe,  Among 
their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S. 
Wilson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance  Scott,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  A.  Pope.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Drum. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Xewhall,  and  Mr.  Thornwell 
Mullally. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Chapin  gave  a  dinner- 
dance  on  Monday  evening  at  their  home  in  Pre- 
sidio Terrace  in  honor  of  Miss  Cecilia  Lawson  of 
New   York. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Pond  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
given  within  the  week  at  her  home  on  Scott 
Street,  when  a  dozen  of  her  friends  enjoyed  her 
hospital  ity. 

Miss  Mary  Eyre  and  Mr.  Robert  M.  Eyre  gave 

a    dinner-dance    on    Friday   evening   at    the    Palace 

Hotel    in   honor  of  their  niece,    Miss   Elena    Eyre. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Talbot  Walker    gave    a  luncheon 

on    Sunday  at   the   Burlingaroe   Country   Club. 

Mr.  Bradley  Wallace  was  host  at  a  luncheon 
on  Saturday  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  in  honor  of 
Mr.   and   Mr?.   William  Henry  Poole. 

Mr.  E.  Raymond  Armsby  was  host  at  a  lunch- 
eon on  Sunday  last  at  the  Eurlingame  Country 
Club.  The  affair  was  given  in  honor  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   H.  H.   Rogers  of  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler  will 
give  a  dinner-dance  this  evening  at  their  home  on 
Washington  Street  in  honor  of  their  debutante 
daughter,  Miss  Jean  Wheeler. 

Mr.   and   Mrs.    Samuel  Boardman  gave  a  dinner 
on    Tuesday   evening  at   their  home  on   Broadway. 
Mrs.  James  L.  Flood  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
on  Wednesday  at  her  home  on  Broadway. 

Mrs.  Howard  G.  Holmes  gave  a  bridge-tea  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  her  home  on  Buchanan 
Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker  gave  a  dinner 
on  Tuesday  evening  at  their  home  on  Laguna 
Street.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of  their  debu- 
tante daughter.  Miss  Kate  Crocker,  who  has  just 
returned   from   New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  T.  Murphy  will  entertain 
Ett  dinner  on  Tuesday  evening  at  their  home  on 
Van  Xess  Avenue.  Their  guests  will  include  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Oxnard. 

Miss  Grace  Buckley  gave  a  luncheon  on  Mon- 
day, when  she  entertained  Mrs.  Percy  Williams, 
Mrs.  Frank  Grifren,  and  Mrs.  William  Sproule. 
With  her  guests  she  afterward  attended  the  mu- 
sicalc  given  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 

Miss    Lticile    Johns    has    decided    on    May    16th 


as  the  date  of  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Charles  Hunt 
The  wedding  will  take  place  in  St.  Luke's  Episco- 
pal Church,  the  Rev.  Edward  Morgan  officiating. 
Mrs.  Eugene  Lent  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
on   Thursday  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Miss  Evelyn  Van  Winkle  was  hostess  at  a  tea 
on  Monday  afternoon  in  honor  of  Miss  Helen 
Johnson  and  Miss  Lucile  Johns- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sproule  gave  a  dinner 
on  Tuesday  evening  at  their  home  on  Pacific 
Avenue.  The  honored  guest  was  Archbishop  Ed- 
ward J.  Hanna. 

Mrs.  James  Otis  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon  on 
Tuesday  at  her  home  on  Broadway.  Among  the 
guests  were  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan,  Mrs.  William 
B.  Bourn,  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker.  Mrs.  E.  D. 
Beylard,  Mr.  Eugene  de  Coulon,  Mr.  Joachim 
Merlant,  and  Mr.  Julien  Xeltner. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    H.    M.    A.    Miller   will    entertain 
this  evening  at  a  box  party  at  the  Fashion  Show. 
Their   guests   will    include    Mr.    and    Mrs.    William    ] 
Thomas  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Monteagle. 

Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  was  hostess  at  a  bridge- 
tea  on  Wednesday  afternoon  at  her  apartments 
on    California    Street. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  Stone  Wallace  gave  a  dinner  on 
Tuesday  evening  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 
Mrs.  J.  LeRoy  Nickel  entertained  the  members 
of  the  Bridge  Club  on  Thursday  evening  at  her 
home  on  Laguna  Street.  Among  those  present 
were  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mrs.  Ira  Pierce,  Mrs. 
Russell  Wilson,  Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn,  Mrs.  An- 
drew Welch,   and  Miss  Laura  McKinstry- 

Major-General  J.  Franklin  Bell  and  Mrs.  Bell 
gave  a  dinner  recently  in  honor  of  Mrs.  R.  R. 
Cable  of  Chicago.  Among  the  guests  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Percy  G.  McDonnell  of  Manila  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Rodman. 

Commodore  Thomas  R.  Wheeler  and  Mrs. 
Wheeler  gave  a  dinner  on  Friday  evening  at  the 
Palace  Hotel.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Edgar  F,  Preston- 
Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chapin  Tubbs  have  come  from 
their  ranch  in  Napa  for  a  visit  with  Mrs.  Tubbs' 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  J.  Reid,  at  their  home 
in    San   Mateo. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Gibbs  has  gone  to  Southern 
California,  where  she  will  remain  for  several 
weeks  before  returning  to  her  home  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr.  Herman  G.  Herkomer  has  returned  from 
New  York,  where  he  has  been  residing  for  the 
past  few  months. 

Miss  Jennie  Blair,  who  spent  the  greater  part 
of  the  winter  in  Coronado,  has  taken  apartments 
at   the  Bellevue  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Charles  R.  Blyth,  who  has  been  in 
Southern  California  for  several  weeks,  has  re- 
turned to  her  apartments  at  the  Carlton. 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Darling  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Bishop 
have  gone  to  Monterey,  where  they  will  remain 
for   the    next   few    days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Maud  returned  on 
Tuesday  from  Honolulu,  where  they  have  been 
spending  the  winter. 

Mrs.  George  Shreve  has  returned  to  New  Y'ork 
after  a  visit  in  Portland,  Maine,  where  she  has 
been  the  guest  of  her  son-in-law  and  daughter, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.   Gilbert  Stockton. 

Mrs.  R.  R.  Cable  of  Chicago  is  the  guest  of 
Major-General  J.  Franklin  Bell  and  Mrs.  Bell  at 
their  home  at  Fort   Mason. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall,  Jr.,  have 
decided  not  to  return  to  their  ranch  near  Santa 
Barbara,  but  will  spend  the  remainder  of  the 
winter  in  town,  where  they  have  taken  an  apart- 
ment. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  McCormick  have  taken  a 
house  in  Menlo  Park,  where  they  will  spend  the 
summer  months.  They  expect  to  move  down  the 
first    of    April. 

Miss  Elva  de  Pue  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Robert 
Henderson    at    Pomona. 

Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Sharon  spent  the  week-end 
at  her  home  in  Menlo  Park,  where  she  entertained 
a    small   house   party. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Henry  Poole  are  visiting 
the  latter's  mother,  Mrs.  Richard  Sprague,  at  her 
home    in    Menlo   Park. 

Mrs.  Charles  Raoul  Duval  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  San  Mateo,  after  a  month's  visit  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  Raphael  Weill  will  leave  for  New  York 
the  first  of  next  week  and  will  sail  for  France 
on  the   16th  of  March. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  D.  Pillsbury  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edwin  Eddy  were  among  those  who 
motored  to  Del   Monte  for  the  week-end. 

Miss  Alice  Schussler  left  recently  for  the  East 
She  will  visit  relatives  and  friends  in  New  York, 
where  she  plans  to   spend   several    weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Cudahy  will  arrive  here 
shortly  from  their  home  in  Chicago.  They  have 
taken  a  house  in  San  Mateo,  where,   after  a  brief 


visit  in   Southern   California,  they  expect  to  spend 
the   summer  months. 

Miss  Mary  Eyre  will  leave  for  Paris  about  the 
end  of  March.  Miss  Eyre  plans  to  distribute  hos- 
pital supplies  in  France  in  connection  with  the 
American  relief  work. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Bourn  will  leave  for 
London  in  April  to  visit  their  son-in-law  and 
daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Rose  Vincent. 
Some  of  their  time  abroad  will  be  spent  at  Muck- 
ross  Abbey  in  Ireland,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent  reside  during   the   summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Athearn  Folger  and  Miss  Gene- 
vieve Cunningham  will  close  their  house  in  town 
on  April  1st  and  return  to  Woodside,  where  they 
will    spend    the   summer. 

Miss  Flora  Low  and  Miss  Eleanor  Morgan,  who 
have  been  occupying  Mrs.  James  Keeney's  home 
on  Buchanan  Street,  have  left  for  Del  Monte, 
where  they  will  remain  for  several  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  King  Macomber,  who  have 
been  sojourning  at  Palm  Beach  for  the  past  six 
weeks,  will  return  to  their  home  in  San  Mateo 
about   the   middle    of   March. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  De  Lancey  Lewis  have  gone  to 
New  York,  where  they  expect  to  remain  for  the 
next    three  weeks. 

Mr.  Arno  Dosch  has  been  sent  to  Egypt  as  war 
correspondent,  and  was  in  Cairo  when  last  heard 
from. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Lilley,  who  have  been 
in  Santa  Barbara  for  the  past  fortnight,  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  in  Ross. 

Rear-Admiral  Charles  Gove  and  Mrs.  Gove  will 
leave  shortly  for  Coronado,  where  they  will  join 
Rear-Admiral  William  F.  Fullam  and  Mrs.  Fullam, 
who  are  planning  to  remain  in  the  south  for  the 
next  two  months. 

Colonel  Edward  K.  Millar  and  Mrs.  Millar  left 
on  Wednesday  for  their  new  station  at  San  An- 
tonio. 

Lieutenant  William  Geary  and  Mrs.  Geary  left 
on  Thursday  last  for  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Georgia, 
where  they  will  remain  for  the  next  two  years. 


Knew  "When  to  Keep  Still. 
Two  well-known  Kansas  men  who  may  as 
well  be  known  as  Smith  and  Jones  look  much 
alike  and  are  frequently  taken  for  each  other. 
One  day  Smith  was  in  a  certain  big  hotel 
not  a  thousand  miles  from  Kansas  City  and 
went  into  the  dining-room  for  dinner.  The 
negro  waiter  busily  brushed  oft  the  crumbs  • 
and  said:  "Why,  how  is  you,  Mr.  Jones,  how 
is  you  ?  I'se  glad  to  see  you.  I  hasn't  seen 
you  since  I  waited  on  your  table  when  you 
all  used  to  have  a  little  game  upstairs."  "I'm 
afraid  you  are  mistaken,"  said  Smith  very 
quickly.  "My  name  isn't  Jones.  You  have 
the  wrong  man."  "Nuff  said,  nuff  said," 
smiled  the  negro,  with  much  bowing  and 
scraping.  "Ah  knows  all  right  when  to  keep 
mah  mouf  shet ;  Ah  knows  all  right.  Mr. 
Jones." — Minneapolis  Journal. 


The  Mardi  Gras  Ball. 


A  DREAM  OF  DELIGHT 

In  a  substantial  form  is  a  carton  of 
our  perfect  ARISTOCRATICA 
Chocolates,  the  most  exquisite  choc- 
olates produced  by  master  candy- 
makers. 

Artistic  cartons,  80  cents  the 
pound.        Mail    orders   filled. 

By  special  arrangement  we  use  exclusively  the 
Henry  Maillard,  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  chocolate. 

PIG  &  WHISTLE 

SAN  FRANCISCO         OAKLAND         LOS  ANGELES         PASADENA 

130  Post  SL,  S.  F    also  35  PoweD  St,  S.  F. 


The  Mardi  Gras  ball  given  annually  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Children's  Hospital  will  take 
place  next  Tuesday  evening  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  under  the  direction  of  the  auxiliary  of 
the  board  of  directors.  The  court  and 
pageantry  have  been  designed  by  Edgar  Wal- 
ter, and  the  decorations,  which  will  represent 
a  garden  of  flowers,  are  under  the  supervision 
of  Miss  Worn.  The  king  and  queen  are  to  be 
impersonated  by  Mr.  Stanford  Gwin  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Templeton  Crocker.  The  queen's  at- 
tendants will  be  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker,  Mrs. 
Rudolph  Schilling,  Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins, 
Mrs.  Arthur  Chesebrough,  Mrs.  J.  Cheever 
Cowdin,  Miss  Marion  Zeile,  Miss  Marion 
Xewhall,  and  Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins,  who 
will  be  dressed  each  as  a  flower.  The 
courtiers  are  Mr.  George  Bowles,  Mr.  Fred 
Tillmann.  Mr.  Xion  Tucker,  Mr.  Robin  Y. 
Hayne,  Mr.  Karl  Kollock,  Mr.  Heine  von 
Schroeder.  Mr.  William  Leib,  Mr.  Kenneth 
Moore,  and  Mr.  Walter  Hush.  Miss  Fran- 
cesca  Deering  and  Miss  Gertrude  Murphy  will 
be  the  queen's  pages.  Prizes  will  be  given 
for  the  best  costumes.  Boxes  for  the  even- 
ing have  been  taken  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
L.  Flood.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Thomas, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  S.  Heller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selah  Chamber- 
lain. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster  Jones,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Gallois,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Proctor, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Andrew  Welch.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C  O.  G-  Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  A.  Pope,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Levy, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  C.  Jackling,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  Knight.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A. 
Newhall.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
A.  Donohoe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  S.  Koshland, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  N.  Walter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Hart,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Davis,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sigmund  Stern,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Buck,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Tonningsen,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  MacGowan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seward 
McXear,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  Spreckels,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frederick  Talbot,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ru- 
dolph Spreckels,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
1  Bowers  Bourn.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Murphy, 
I  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Lent,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  W  Clark,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Frederick 
Kohl,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Henshaw.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Boyd,  Mrs.  Abe  Stern,  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Martin,  Mrs.  John  McMullin,  Mrs. 
Cyrus  Walker,  Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin, 
Mrs.  William  duff,  Mrs.  Helen  Hecht,  Mrs. 
Russell  Wilson,  Mrs.  Henriette  Zeile.  Mrs. 
John  F.  Merrill.  Mr.  Herbert  Law.  Mr.  A.  J. 
Wc^ch.  Mr.  E.  M.  O'Brien,  Mr.  R.  J.  Hanna. 
Tickets  may  be  procured  at  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.'s,   Sutter  and  Kearny  Streets. 


At    fourteen    Sarah    Ware    Bassett  actually 

had    the    temerity    to    write    a    novel  of    fifty 

chapters,   which    she   illustrated    with  pictures 
cut  from  magazines. 


MISS  HARTRIDGE'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Beautiful  country  place.    Residence  modern  in 
every  respect-     Large   Recitation  Hall,  distinct 
from  Residence.     Fully   equipped   gymnasium. 
Outdoor  sports  under  Physical  Director.    Advan- 
tages of  New  York  City  available  for  older  girls. 
College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses.    Certi- 
ficate admits  to  Smith,  Vassar,  and  Wellesley. 
Emelyn  B.  Hartridge,  A  B.,  Principal. 
Oakwood.  Plainfield.  New  Jersey. 
(50  minutes  from  New  York.,* 


An  absolutely 
fire-proof 
hotel  of 

distinctively 
high  standards. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
Ran  Franciscans. 

VERNON  GOODWIN 
Tke-Pres.  and  Managing  Director 


Almendral    Tract 

(Thos.  H.  Selby  Estate  I 

ATHERTON 


This  well-known  property  has  been  ordered 
sold  by  the  Probate  Court,  and  is  being  offered 
in  parcels  to  suit  purchasers.  The  tract  is 
convenient  to  station,  covered  with  magnificent 
oaks,  and  completely  surrounded  by  fine  homes. 
Terms  can  be  arranged.  For  maps  and  price 
lists    address 

F.  J.  RODGERS 

MILLS  BUILDING  :  SAN  FRANCISCO 


JAPAN 

CHERRY  BLOSSOM  SEASON 

Small,  Select  Party,  March  25 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON 


689  Market  Street 


i  Francisco 


Palace  Hotel 

San  Francisco 

Central  Location 
Reasonable  Rates 
Excellent  Service 


Fairmont  Under  Same 
Ma?iagement 

PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

Club  Room  Luncheon  for  Men 

50  Cents 

Tea  and  Music  in  the  Lounge 
Every  .Afternoon 

Dancing  in  the  Rose  Room  Every 
Evening  Except  Sunday 

Turkish  Baths — For  Women,  I  1  th  Floor 
For  Men,  12  th  Floor 

Indoor  Golf  on  the  Roof  of  the  Annex 

Kindergarten  for  the  Convenience  of 

Women  Shopping  and  for 

Regular  Instruction 


.March  4,  1916. 
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THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 

The  plan  to  establish  an  aquatic  park  at 
the  foot  of  Van  Ness  Avenue  was  discussed 
recently  before  the  supervisors'  committee  on 
lands.  The  plan  involves  a  proposal  to  ex- 
change two  blocks  of  land  owned  by  the  city 
and  leased  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Company 
for  the  blocks  which  the  Southern  Pacific 
owns  within  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed 
aquatic  park.  Major-General  J.  Franklin  Bell, 
U.  S.  A.,  advocates  the  aquatic  park  plan, 
and  told  the  committee  that  he  would  ask  the 
Federal  government  to  cooperate  in  its  estab- 
lishment if  the  supervisors  took  favorable 
action.  The  park  will  border  on  the  Fort 
Mason    reservation. 


After  an  illness  of  two  years,  former  Judge 
J.   C.   B.   Hebbard,   twenty-five  years  judge   in 
department   four   of   the   superior   court,    died 
i  on  Friday,  February  25th,  at  his  home  in  this 
\  city.     Judge    Hebbard   was   one   of   the    most 
f  versatile  jurists  in  San  Francisco.     His  name 
became  familiar  throughout  the  United  States 
because    of    his    judicial    action    in    the    cele- 
brated case  of  Fox  against  Levy  et  al.,  uni- 
■   versally  known  as  the  Hale  and  Norcross  case. 
That  case,  which  involved  more  than  $2,000,- 
000,    occupied   the    attention    of   the   local    su- 
:.   perior    and    supreme    courts    for    seven    years. 
Judge   Hebbard  was   born   in    Canada  in    1854 
and  came  to  California  in  1S62.     He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  by  the  Supreme   Court  in 
1S79,    and   began   his   practice   of  law   in    San 
Francisco.      In    1S90    he    was    elected   to    the 
bench   of  the  superior  court  and   served   for 
twenty-five  years. 


San  Francisco's  opposition  to  the  con- 
demnation proceedings  started  in  the  superior 
court  by  the  state  board  of  harbor  commis- 
sioners to  recover  title  to  fifty-eight  blocks  of 
tide  lands  in  Islais  Creek  for  harbor  pur- 
poses ended  on  Monday,  when  the  supervisors 
agreed  that  ■  the  city  should  relinquish  its 
claims  in  the  litigated  zone  for  the  nominal 
consideration  of  $10,000.  The  supervisors 
reached  this  decision  by  a  vote  of  13  to  4,  the 
majority  being  guided  by  the  argument  ad- 
vanced by  Mayor  Rolph  in  his  annual 
message  that  the  city  would  be  the  chief 
beneficiary  of  the  development  of  Islais  Creek 
and  India  Basin  Harbor  under  public  owner- 
ship, and  should  cooperate  with  the  state  in 
acquiring  the  lands  necessary  for  the  project. 


In  a  will  filed  in  the  probate  department  of 
the  superior  court  Monday  the  entire  estate 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Hamilton  is  be- 
queathed, share  and  share  alike,  to  her  three 
children,  Alexander,  Robert,  and  Leila  Hamil- 
ton. Mrs.  Hamilton  was  the  widow  of  the 
late  Robert  M.  Kamiltor,  San  Francisco  pio- 
neer and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  hard- 
ware firm  of  Baker  &  Hamilton.  Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton's estate  consists  almost  wholly  of  stock 
in  the  Baker  &  Hamilton  Company.  This  has 
not  been  appraised,  but  its  estimated  value  is 
|!    between  $200,000  and  $300,000. 


The  Pacific  Coast  Casualty  Company,  or- 
ganized in  1902,  and  the  oldest  company  of 
its  kind  in  California,  has  retired  from  busi- 
ness, the  announcement  having  been  made 
at  the  company's  offices  that  all  of  its  busi- 
ness and  liabilities  had  been  reinsured  with 
the  Casualty  Company  of  America. 


Governor  Hiram  W.  Johnson  has  announced 
the  reappointment  of  A.  W.  Foster  of  San 
Rafael  and  Rudolph  J.  Taussig  of  San  Fran- 
cisco to  be  members  of  the  board  of  regents 
of  the  University  of  California. 


Two  hundred  additional  policemen,  a  better 
signal  service,  more  patrol  automobiles,  a  new 
station  at  Bush  Street,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  daily  "police  bulletin,"  the  added  ex- 
pense totaling  $482,136,  are  asked  for  in 
the  report  adopted  by  the  police  board,  which 
will  be  submitted  to  the  supervisors.     The  an- 


Argonaut  Readers 
Beware  of  Spurious 
Subscription  Solicitors 

^  Learning  that  fake  solicitors 
are  operating  in  this  state,  the 
Argonaut  advises  its  readers 
to  be  on  their  guard.  The 
Argonaut  at  present  is  em- 
ploying no  subscription  can- 
vassers. If  approached,  im- 
mediately notify  this  office. 
Prosecution  of  offenders  will 
be  pressed. 

The  Argonaut  Pub.  Co. 


nual    expense    to    the    city    of    the    200    new 
patrolmen   will  be   $292,800. 

The  Iron  Cross  of  the  First  Class,  given 
only  for  a  special  act  of  bravery,  has  been 
conferred  upon  Baron  Henry  von  Schroeder 
of  San  Francisco,  a  major  in  the  German 
army,  according  to  word  received  here  by  his 
son  in  a  cablegram  sent  by  Baroness  von 
Schroeder,  who  is  in  Hamburg  with  her  two 
daughters.  Von  Schroeder  received  the  Iron 
Cross  of  the  Second  Class  in  the  war  of  1870. 
He  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
and  became  a  captain  before  he  came  to  the 
United  States  three  years  later. 


San  Francisco  is  in  danger  of  losing  the 
United  States  Indian  Warehouse,  which  has 
distributed  $250,000  annually  in  supplies  to 
Indians  in  the  Western  States,  according  to 
advices  received  from  Washington.  Repre- 
sentative Julius  Kahn,  who  sponsors  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  local  warehouse,  has  taken 
the  matter  up  with  the  California  senators, 
and  a  strong  effort  will  be  made  to  preserve 
the  depot  here.  The  present  Indian  appro- 
priation bill  provides  for  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  warehouses  from  three  to  one. 
The  House  Indian  Affairs  Committee  has 
agreed  to  this,  but  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs 
Committee  has  refused  to  accept  the  reduc- 
tion. If  the  number  of  warehouses  is  re- 
duced to  one  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
only  depot  to  be  retained  will  be  at  Chicago, 
and  the  San  Francisco  and  St.  Louis  ware- 
houses will  be  abandoned. 


Michel  Weill,  a  nephew  of  Raphael  Weill, 
who  has  been  serving  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
French  army,  was  recently  wounded  for  the 
third  time,  according  to  word  which  has 
reached  his  friends  in  this  city.  Although 
he  has  been  under  fire  in  several  important 
engagements  and  struck  three  times  by  bul- 
lets and  shell  fragments  he  has  escaped  fatal 
injury.  Lieutenant  Weill  is  now  in  the  hos- 
pital at  St.  Etienne  and  expects  to  return  to 
the  firing  line  as  soon  as  he  recovers.  Weill 
won  his  lieutenancy  by  valor  displayed  during 
the  recent  fierce  fighting  in  the  forest  of 
the   Argonne. 

«•» 

Approaching  Grand  Opera  Season. 

Music-loving  San  Francisco  is  thoroughly 
interested  in  the  week  of  grand  opera  to  be 
given  by  the  Boston  Grand  Opera  Company  in 
conjunction  with  Pavlowa  and  the  Imperial 
Ballet  Russe  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  beginning 
Monday,  March  13th.  Concrete  evidence  of 
that  interest  has  been  shown  in  the  large  sub- 
scription sale  for  season  tickets.  The  sale 
of  seats  for  single  performances  begins  on 
Monday  at  the  Cort,  and  promises  to  be  tre- 
mendous. 

Heretofore  even  the  two  large  grand  opera 
companies  that  have  toured  the  United  States 
have  never  offered  in  conjunction  with  the 
opera  a  ballet  of  such  quality  as  it  is  possible 
for  the  Pavlowa  Ballet  Russe  to  provide.  Of 
Pavlowa  and  her  ballet  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak. 

Those  operas  of  the  repertory  containing 
ballets  will  have  these  features  restored,  and 
there  will  be  supplementary  ballets  as  well. 
Naturally  the  performances  will  be  unusually 
lengthy  and  the  evening  curtains  will  rise  at 
8  sharp,  and  the  matinees  will  begin  at  2 
sharp. 

Among  the  singers  will  be  found  such 
notables  as  Giovanni  Zenatello,  Tamaki 
Miura,  Maggie  Teyte,  Riccardo  Martin,  Felice 
Lyne,  Maria  Gay,  Joe  Mardones,  Thomas 
Chalmers,  Elvira  Leveroni,  Graham  Marr, 
Olivette  Marcel,  Giuseppe  Gaudenzi,  Fely  Cle- 
ment, Romeo  Boscaci,  Bianca  Saroya,  Giorgi 
Puliti,  Maria  Lara,  Enrico  Nava,  and  Elvira 
Botani. 

In  addition  to  Pavlowa  the  principal  ballet 
artists  include  Alexandre  Volinine,  Ivan  CIus- 
tine,  Stephanie  Plaskovietzka,  Stasia  Kuhn, 
and    Pietro    Vaszinski. 

The  orchestra  of  sixty  will  be  under  the 
principal  conductorship  of  Roberto  Moran- 
zonni,  with  Alexander  Smallens  as  assistant 
conductor.  Adolph  Schmid,  who  has  been 
with  Pavlowa  for  years,  will  conduct  the  bal- 
let music.  The  entire  Boston  Opera  House 
chorus  will  be  in  evidence.  The  scenery  by 
Joseph  Urban  and  Bakst  promises  to  create 
a  sensation. 

The  real  novelty  of  the  season  will  be  the 
presentation  of  Montemezzi's  new  opera, 
"L'Amore  dei  Tre  Re"  (The  Love  of  the 
Three  Kings),  which  is  announced  for  the 
opening  performance. 

— »■ 

Bukowina,  which  almost  from  the  first  has 
figured  so  prominently  in  the  Russian  cam- 
paigns, has,  like  so  many  lands  in  that  re- 
gion, had  a  checkered  history.  The  name 
means  "Beech-land,"  and  more  than  half  the 
surface  of  the  country  is  covered  with  forest. 
Austria,  which  annexed  it  from  the  Turk  in 
1775,  has  ruled  it  ever  since  as  a  duchy  and 
crown  land.  Its  capital,  Czernowitz,  is  one 
of  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  the  lesser  cities 
of  Europe. 

Payton — Has  Smith's  wife  any  liabilities? 
Parker — Nothing  but   Smith. — Life. 


A  THRILLING  EXPERIENCE. 


At  Least,  So  Decided  Bill  Nye. 


I  had  a  very  thrilling  experience  the  other 
evening.  I  had  just  filled  an  engagement  in 
a  strange  city,  and  retired  to  my  cozy  room  at 
the  hotel. 

The  thunders  of  applause  had  died  away, 
and  the  opera  house  had  been  locked  up  to 
await  the  arrival  of  an  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 
company.  The  last  loiterer  had  returned  to 
his  home,  and  the  lights  in  the  palace  of  the 
pork  packer  were  extinguished. 

No  sound  was  heard,  save  the  low,  tremu- 
lous swash  of  the  sleet  outside,  or  the  death- 
rattle  in  the  throat  of  the  bathtub.  Then 
all  was  as  still  as  the  bosom  of  a  fried  chicken 
when  the  spirit  has  departed. 

The  swallow-tail  coat  hung  limp  and  weary 
in  the  wardrobe,  and  the  gross  receipts  of  the 
evening  were  under  my  pillow.  I  needed 
sleep,  for  I  was  worn  out  with  travel  and 
anxiety,  but  the  fear  of  being  robbed  kept  me 
from  repose.  I  know  how  desperate  a  man 
becomes  when  he  yearns  for  another's  gold. 
I  know  how  cupidity  drives  a  wicked  man  to 
angle  his  victim,  that  he  may  win  precarious 
prosperity,  and  how  he  will  often  take  a  short 
cut  to  wealth  by  means  of  murder,  when,  if 
he  would  enter  politics,  he  might  accomplish 
his  purpose  as  surely  and  much  more  safely. 

Anon,  however,  tired  nature  succumbed.  I 
know  I  had  succumbed,  for  the  bellboy  after- 
ward testified  that  he  heard  me  do  so. 

The  gentle  warmth  of  the  steam-heated 
room,  and  the  comforting  assurance  of  duty 
well  done  and  the  approval  of  friends,  at  last 
lulled  me  into  a  gentle  repose. 

Any  one  who  might  have  looked  upon  me, 
as  I  lay  there  in  that  innocent  slumber,  with 
the  winsome  mouth  slightly  ajar  and  the  play- 
ful limbs  cast  wildly  about,  while  a  merry 
smile  now  and  then  flitted  across  the  regular 
features,  would  have  said  that  no  heart  could 
be  so  hard  as  to  harbor  ill  for  one  so  guile- 
less and  so  simple. 

I  do  not  know  what  it  was  that  caused  me 
to  wake.  Some  slight  sound  or  other,  no 
doubt,  broke  my  slumber,  and  I  opened  my 
eyes  wildly.     The  room  was  in  semi-darkness. 

Hark! 

A  slight  movement  in  the  corner,  and  the 
low,  regular  breathing  of  a  human  being !  I 
was  now  wide  awake.  Possibly  I  could  have 
opened  my  eyes  wider,  but  not  without  spilling 
them  out  of  their  sockets. 

Regularly  came  that  soft,  low  breathing. 
Each  time  it  seemed  like  a  sigh  of  relief,  but 
it  did  not  relieve  me.  Evidently  it  was  not 
done  for  that  purpose.  It  sounded  like  a  sigh 
of  blessed  relief,  such  as  a  woman  might 
heave  after  she  has  returned  from  church  and 
transferred  herself  from  the  embrace  of  her 
new  Russia  iron,  black  silk  dress  into  a 
friendly   wrapper. 

Regularly,  like  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  wave 
on  the  summer  sea,  it  rose  and  fell,  while  my 
pale  lambrequin  of  hair  rose  and  fell  fitfully 
with  it. 

I  know  that  people  who  read  this  will  laugh 
at  it,  but  there  was  nothing  to  laugh  at.  At 
first  I  feared  that  the  sigh  might  be  that  of  a 
woman  who  had  entered  the  room  through  a 
transom  in  order  to  see  me,  as  I  lay  wrapt  in 
slumber,  and  then  carry  the  picture  away  to 
gladden  her  whole  life. 

But  no.  That  was  hardly  possible.  It  was 
cupidity  that  had  driven  some  cruel  villain  to 
enter  my  apartments  and  to  crouch  in  the 
gloom  till  the  proper  moment  should  come  in 
which  to  spring  upon  me,  throttle  me,  crowd 
a  hotel  pillow  into  each  lung,  and,  while  I 
did  the  Desdemona  act,  rob  me  of  my  hard- 
earned  wealth. 

Regularly  still  rose  the  soft  breathing,  as 
though  the  robber  might  be  trying  to  suppress 
it.  I  reached  gently  under  my  pillow,  and  se- 
curing the  money  I  put  it  in  the  pocket  of  my 
robe  de  nuit.  Then,  with  great  care,  I  pulled 
out  a  copy  of  Smith  &  Wesson's  great  work 
on  "How  to  Ventilate  the  Human  Form."  I 
said  to  myself  that  I  would  sell  my  life  as 
dearly  as  possible,  so  that  whoever  bought  it 
would  always  regret  the  trade. 

Then  I  opened  the  volume  at  the  first  chap- 
ter and  addressed  a  thirty-eight  calibre  re- 
mark in  the  direction  of  the  breath  in  the 
corner. 

When  the  echoes  had  died  away  a  sigh  of 
relief  welled  up  from  the  dark  corner.  Also 
another  sigh  of  relief  later  on. 

I  then  decided  to  light  the  gas  and  fight  it 
out.  You  have  no  doubt  seen  a  man  scratch 
a  match  on  the  leg  of  his  pantaloons.  Per- 
haps you  have  also  seen  an  absent-minded 
man  undertake  to  do  so,  forgetting  that  his 
pantaloons  were  hanging  on  a  chair  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room. 

However,  I  lit  the  gas  with  my  left  hand 
and  kept  my  revolver  pointed  toward  the  dark 
corner  where  the  breath  was  still  rising  and 
falling. 

People  who  had  heard  my  lecture  came 
rushing  in,  hoping  to  find  that  I  had  suicided, 
but  they  found  that,  instead  of  humoring  the 
public  in  that  way,  I  had  shot  the  valve  off 
the  steam  radiator. 

It  is  humiliating  to  write  the  foregoing 
myself,  but  I  would  rather  do  so  than  have 


the    affair   garbled    by   careless    hands. — From 
'•Bill   Nye's   Red   Book." 


Half-Hour  of  Music  at  Greek  Theatre. 
The  free  half-hours  of  music  in  the  Greek 
Theatre  of  the  University  of  California  will 
be  resumed,  commencing  with  Sunday,  March 
5th.  For  the  opening  concert  the  musical  and 
dramatic  committee  considers  itself  fortunate 
in  having  secured  the  services  of  Miss  Mar- 
garet Graham,  well  known  in  New  York  as 
an  operatic,  concert,  and  church  soprano  so- 
loist, who  is  here  for  a  few  weeks.  The  pro- 
gramme that  she  will  give  is  as  follows : 
"The  Year's  at  the  Spring,"  words  by  Robert 
Browning,  Mrs.  H.  H.  S.  Beach ;  "Come 
raggio  di  sol,"  A.  Caldara ;  "La  Colomba" 
( Tuscan  folk-song) ,  Kurt  Schindler ;  "With 
Verdure  Clad,"  from  "The  Creation,"  Haydn  ; 
"Damon,"  Mer  Stange ;  "Im  Herbst,"  Franz; 
"Die  Loreley,"  words  by  Goethe,  Liszt;  "The 
Lass  with  the  Delicate  Air"  (Old  English), 
Dr.  Thomas  A.  Arne ;  "Long,  Long  Ago," 
Thomas  Haynes  Bayley ;  "The  Little  Gray 
Dove,"  Louis  Victor  Saar ;  "I  Came  with  a 
Song,"  Frank  La  Forge;  "Bocca  Dolorosa," 
Gabrielle  Sibella ;  "My  Lover,  He  Comes  on 
the  Ski"  (Norwegian  love  song),  H.  Clough- 
Leighter,  and  "Un  bel  di  Vedremo,"  from 
Puccini's  "Mme.  Butterfly."  As  accompanist 
Miss  Graham  has  secured  Mr.  Fred  Maurer. 
The  public  will  be  welcome.  The  hour  is  4 
o'clock.  In  case  of  inclement  weather  no 
concert  will  be  given. 

The  Symphony  Orchestra's  Concerts. 

There  will  be  no  concerts  this  week  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  On  Fri- 
day afternoon,  March  10th,  at  3  o'clock,  and 
Sunday  afternoon,  March  12th,  at  2 :30 
o'clock,  the  last  pair  of  concerts  but  two  of 
the  current  season  will  be  given  and  a  pro- 
gramme played. 

The  symphony  will  be  the  Symphony  No.  4 
in  B  flat,  opus  60,  of  Beethoven,  a  glorious 
work  too  long  absent  from  the  programme  of 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  It 
is  the  happiest  and  most  serene  of  all  the 
Beethoven  symphonies.  Mr.  Hertz  is  au- 
thority for  the  fact  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  measure  in  the  entire  symphony  which  is 
not  bright,  peaceful,  and  happy. 

In  addition  to  the  first  performance  of  the 
Beethoven  Symphony,  No.  4,  at  concerts  of  the 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Hertz  has  also  pro- 
grammed for  the  first  time  at  these  conceits 
Paul  Sheinpflug's  "Overture  to  a  Comedy  by 
Shakespeare,"  opus  15,  and  Edward  Grieg's 
"Lyric   Suite,"   from   opus   54. 

Mr.  Hertz  has  chosen  the  Liszt  Symphonic 
Poem,  No.  3,  "Les  Preludes,"  to  close  his 
programme.  Few  works  have  greater  or- 
chestral values  and  few  works  call  forth  any 
warmer  expressions  of  approval.  "Les  Pre- 
ludes" is  based  upon  a  poem  of  the  same 
name  by  Alphonse  Lamartine. 

Seats  for  the  eighth  pair  of  concerts  are  on 
sale  at  the  usual  places. 


The  first  printed  edition  of  the  popular  and 
— since — frequently  printed  Geneva  version 
of  the  Bible  appeared  in  Scotland  in  1560, 
being  commonly  termed  the  "Breeches"  Bible. 
Because  of  the  Puritannic  and  Calvanistic 
tone  of  the  text  and  marginal  notes,  this  edi- 
tion was  not  favorably  regarded  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Anglican  church.  A  revised 
translation  was  therefore  prepared  by 
Matthew  Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
aided  by  eight  bishops  and  the  first  scholars 
of  that  age.  This  edition,  printed  in  black- 
letter  by  Richard  Jugge,  was  issued  as  a 
stately  folio  in  1568,  and  is  known  as  the 
"Bishops'  Bible."  It  is  said  to  be  the  most 
sumptuous  of  the  long  series  of  English  folio 
Bibles.  A  second  edition  in  quarto  appeared 
in  1569 ;  and  a  second  folio  in  1572,  also 
printed  in  black  letter  by  Richard  Jugge.  It 
contained  two  versions  of  the  Psalter,  one  in 
black  letter  being  that  of  the  "Great  Bible," 
the  other  in  Roman  letter  being  that  of  the 
"Bishops."  The  New  Testament  contained  a 
number  of  pictorial  initials  t 
edition  of  Ovid's  "Metamorpln- 
one  representing  Leda  and  the- 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

The  Collector — I  bought  two  Whistlers  to- 
day. Mr.  Newrich — Ah  !  A  male  and  a  fe- 
male. I  presume. — Judge. 

"  'Peace  on  earth'  is  my  motto."  "It's  a 
good  motto.  But  good  mottoes  are  as  hard  to 
enforce  as  good  laws." — Washington  Star. 

Hewitt — What  sort  of  a  fellow  is  he  ? 
Jeteett — Well,  he  will  never  have  to  say  to 
his  conscience,  "How  you  have  grown." — 
Judge. 

Mistress — Did  you  water  the  rubber  plant, 
Mary :  New  Maid — Why,  no,  mum.  I 
thought  it  was  waterproof. — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

Mistress — Bridget,  it  always  seems  to  me 
that  the  worst  mistresses  get  the  best  cooks. 
Cook — Ah.  go  on  wid  yer  blarney  ! — London 
Opinion. 

Professor — What  three  words  are  used  most 
among  college  students?  Freshman — I  don't 
know.  Professor — Correct. — University  of 
Michigan  Auguan. 

Discontented  Wife — Several  of  the  men 
whom  I  refused  when  I  married  you  are 
richer  than  you  are  now.  Husband — That's 
why. — Topeka   Journal. 

"Yes,  sir,  one  hour's  uninterrupted  reading 
each  evening  would  make  you "  "Unin- 
terrupted !  Where  do  you  think  my  wife 
spends  her  evenings?" — Punch. 

"Do  you  think  we  have  too  much  book 
learning?"  "There  isn't  any  other  kind.  As 
soon  as  a  man  finds  out  anything  worth  know- 
ing he  proceeds  immediately  to  write  a  book 
about  it." — Washington  Star. 

Gray — My  father  gave  me  a  waterproof 
watch  my  last  birthday.  Green — How  do  you 
know  its  waterproof?  Gray — Well,  I've 
soaked  it  two  or  three  times  since  I  got  it. 
and  it's  still  O-  K. — Princeton    Tiger. 

First  Southerner — Were  you  in  New  York 
long  enough  to  feel  at  home  ?  Second 
Southerner — Yes,  sir;  why.  I  got  so  I  could 
keep  my  seat  in  the  cars  with  a  lady  standing 
and  not  even  think  about  it. — Boston  Globe. 

Mrs.  Hokus — Do  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dashaway 
get  along  well  together  ?  Mrs.  Pokus — Oh, 
beautifully.  He  lets  her  have  her  own  way 
in  everything.  She  is  suing  for  a  divorce 
now.  and  he  isn't  even  contesting  it. — Life. 

Minister — I  made  seven  hearts  happy  to- 
day. Parishioner — How  was  that?  Minister 
— Married  three  couples.  Parishioner — That 
only  makes  six.  Minister — Well,  you  don't 
think  I  did  it  for  nothing? — Kansas  City  Star. 

"The  cook  wants  to  borrow  something  from 
the  library.  Shall  I  let  her  have  i:  ?''  "Cer- 
tainly. If  she  gets  interested  in  a  story  she 
may  stay  until  she  finishes  it.  Give  her  one 
of  those  long  English  novels  in  four  vol- 
umes."— Louisz'ille  Courier-Journal. 

Head  of  Business — What  position  do  you 
desire  in  our  establishment,  sir  ?  College 
Graduate — Oh,  something  like  confidential  ad- 
viser or  general  manager.  Head  of  Business 
— Good  !  You  may  have  both  jobs.  I  wi 
make  you  an  office  boy. — Dallas  News. 

Professional — Please  gimme  a  nickel,  lady, 
to  buy  some  bread.  Little  Girl — Why.  gran'- 
ma,  you  gave  that  man  some  money  only  half 
an  hour  ago.  Professional  (taking  in  the 
situation j — Yes,  my  little  dear,  bless  yer! 
But  I'm  a  terrible  bread  eater  ! — Denver  Re- 
publican. 

He — One  thing  is  sure.  I  don't  intend  to 
be  criticized  and  censured  because  I  have 
failed  to  realize  your  expectations.  She — You 
misunderstand  me  completely.  All  that  I  have 
done  is  to  express  my  conviction  that  you 
have  more  than  justified  my  fears. — Richmond 
T  imcs-D  ispatch . 

Stranger — I  noticed  your  advertisement  in 
the  paper  this  morning  for  a  man  to  retail 
imported  canaries.  Proprietor  of  Bird  Store 
— Yes;  have  you  had  any  experience  in  that 
line?  Stranger — Oh,  no ;  I  merely  had  a 
curiosity  to  know  how  the  canaries  lost  their 
tails. — Indianapolis  Star. 

Man  of  the  House — Why  did  you  tell  my 
wife  what  time  I  came  in  this  morning,  after 
I  expressly  told  you  not  to  ?  The  Cook — 
Sure,  Oi  didn't  tell  her.  She  asked  me  what 
toime  ye  got  in  an'  Oi  told  her  Oi  was  so 
busy  gettin'  the  breakfast  thot  Oi  didn't  look 
at  the  clock — Town    Topics. 

"I  heard  an  alarm  of  fire,"  said  the  bored 
husband,  watching  a  very  dull  play.  "I  must 
go  and  see  where  it  is."  His  wife,  whose 
hearing  was  less  acute,  made  way  for  him  in 
silence,  and  he  disappeared.  "It  wasn't  fire 
after  all,"  he  said  on  his  return.  "Xor  water 
either,"  said  his  wife,  coldly. — Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 

Butcher — 'Ow  is  my  daughter  gettin'  on 
with  'er  music,  professor?  Professor — Well. 
I'm  only  teaching  her  the  scales  at  present. 
Butcher  (indignantly) — Teachin'  'er  the 
scales  ;  I  don't  want  "er  to  know  nothink 
about  the  scales.     She   aint  goin'  to   serve   in 


the  shop.  I  mean  'er  to  be  a  lady.  Teach 
*er  the  pianner,  or  I'll  take  *er  away  from 
yer.— Mitsica!  America. 

"What  is  the  plural  of  man.  Johnny?" 
asked  a  teacher  of  a  smalt  pupil.  "Men."  an- 
swered Johnny.  "Correct,"  said  the  teacher. 
"And  what  is  the  plural  of  child?"  "Twins," 
was  the  unexpected  reply. — Xezc   i'ork  Globe. 

"A  dime  to  that  one?  Why,  man,  he  was 
reeking  with  rum !"  "Sure."  "He'll  buy 
whisky  with  it  at  the  next  corner."  "Yes. 
But    it's    a    public    duty    to    keep    these    soaks 


soaking.      When     they     sober     up     and     get  I 
chauffeur  jobs  they're  dangerous." — Life. 

Tommy — Father,  what's  the  future  of  the 
verb  "invest"?  Father  <  o  mngressnian  >  —  In- 
vestigation.— Dallas  Xctx-s. 

"One  wife  too  many!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Wederly.  as  she  glanced  at  the  headlines  of 
her  husband's  paper.  "I  suppose  that  is  : 
account  of  the  doings  of  some  bigamist  ?" 
"Not  necessarily,  my  dear,"  replied  her  hus- 
band, without  daring  to  look  up. — Buffalo 
Courier. 
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The  New  War  Secretary. 

Since  the  President  has  declared  his  intention  of  per- 
sonally conducting  the  military  affairs  of  the  country 
it  really  doesn't  much  matter  who  sits  at  the  big 
mahogany  desk  in  the  War  Office,  rubber-stamping 
official  documents  and  drawing  the  secretarial  salary. 
Any  man  of  good  personal  appearance  who  knows  what 
coat  to  wear  upon  occasion,  and  who  doesn't  shovel 
in  his  food  with  his  knife,  will  do.  Mr.  Baker  is  no 
doubt  a  nice  man  and  will  under  the  prescribed  limita- 
tions make  a  satisfactory  Secretary  of  War.  True,  no- 
body outside  of  Cuyahoga  County  ever  heard  of  him, 
but  that  does  not  matter.  If  he  were  in  truth  a  repre- 
sentative man,  or  a  man  of  military  knowledge,  he 
would  be  out  of  place  in  a  cabinet  of  nobodies  and 
non-experts;  and  if  he  were  a  strong  man  he  would  not 
accept  the  job  under  the  prescribed  conditions.  Inci- 
dentally— but  this  of  course  is  pure  accident — the  bring- 
ing of  an  Ohio  man  into  the  cabinet  is  a  fair  stroke 


of  politics.     Even  the  most  academical   of   men   now 
and  again  stumble  into  a  piece  of  "good  work." 

Seriously  it  is  a  grave  mistake  to  put  at  the  head  of 
the  War  Office  at  this  time  a  man  whose  whole  experi- 
ence of  life  has  been  in  a  provincial  city  and  in  con- 
nection with  non-military  affairs.  If  there  was  ever  a 
time  above  other  times  when  an  expert  man  and  a 
strong  man  was  needed  in  the  War  Office,  it  is  now. 
In  pursuit  of  his  policy  of  filling  up  his  cabinet  with 
clerks  and  nobodies,  selected  on  personal  or  political 
account,  Mr.  Wilson  brings  into  the  War  Department 
a  young  man,  eminently  respectable  no  doubt,  but 
minus  representative  character  and  without  any  real 
qualification.  It  would  seem  that  the  considerations 
which  less  than  a  month  ago  Mr.  Wilson  himself  ex- 
ploited in  his  Western  tour  should  have  inspired  a  more 
judicious  selection. 


Some  Miscellaneous  Reflections. 
It  is  characteristic  of  a  certain  type  of  mind — very 
notably  of  the  hot-foot  reforming  mind — that  it 
reckons  as  gravely  sinful,  in  persons  of  different  or 
opposing  views,  that  which  in  its  own  partisans  is  held 
legitimate  and  worthy.  For  example,  whenever  the 
name  of  Elihu  Root  is  mentioned  in  the  presence 
of  a  fire-eyed  "Progressive"  he  automatically  squeaks 
the  phrase  "corporation  lawyer."  Nineteen  times  out 
of  twenty  he  will  not  know  anything  of  Mr.  Root's 
professional  history;  he  will  merely  repeat  a  sneer 
he  has  heard  spoken  by  others  and  which  has  become 
fixed  in  his  memory.  He  will  be  surprised  if  you 
assure  him  that  Mr.  Root  is  not  and  never  was  a  cor- 
poration man  in  the  sense  of  holding  a  fixed  and  execu- 
tive relation  to  any  corporate  interest.  Yet  this  same 
man  whose  moral  nature  is  so  profoundly  stirred  by 
the  direful  image  of  Mr.  Root  as  a  "corporation  law- 
yer" will  in  the  next  breath  declare  himself  a  hot 
partisan  of  Mr.  Brandeis.  He  will  be  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  for  twenty  years  and  more  Mr.  Brandeis 
has  been  almost  continually  employed  as  special  coun- 
sel for  corporations,  great  and  small.  A  professional 
service  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Root  which  to  our  critical- 
minded  friend  seems  to  involve  a  gross  turpitude 
becomes  innocuous,  even  meritorious,  in  the  case 
of  his  friend  Brandeis.  Now  the  two  men,  in 
one  sense,  stand  on  common  ground.  They  stand 
with  all  other  lawyers  of  ability  and  distinction  ready 
to  serve  clients,  corporate  and  other,  in  legitimate 
causes.  There  is  no  moral  discredit  in  serving  a  rail- 
road company  or  a  water  company  or  any  other  or- 
ganization of  capital  in  legitimate  requirements  more 
than  in  serving  any  other  client.  The  moral  quality 
of  any  service  depends  upon  the  service  itself.  It 
is,  we  repeat,  the  quality  of  the  work  rather  than 
the  personality  of  the  client  that  fixes  its  moral  charac- 
ter. Corporation  practice  may  be  quite  as  worthy  as 
any  other  kind  of  practice.  In  nine  instances  out 
of  ten  your  ultra-moralist  who  prates  loudly  about 
"corporation  practice"  would  be  mightily  pleased  to 
find  employment  with  a  richly-endowed  corporation, 
precisely  as.  it  may  be  added,  would  most  of  us.  "Is 
there,"  said  the  historian  Motley,  in  response  to  a 
query,  "a  man  alive  who  would  not  be  glad  to  hold 
shares  with  Baring  Brothers?" 


We  can  think  of  no  circumstance  in  the  current 
political  life  of  the  country  so  suggestive  of  patriotic 
decadence  as  the  everlasting  talk  about  "availability" 
in  connection  with  presidential  candidacy.  We  select 
men  for  private  services  upon  considerations  of  char- 
acter and  general  fitness.  Nobody  looking  about  for  a 
bank  cashier  or  a  railroad  manager  or  the  executive 
head  of  a  department  store  or  for  any  other  service, 
great  or  small,  asks  about  anything  else  than  definite 
qualification.  But  when  it  comes  to  selecting  a  Presi- 
dent or  a  Governor  or  a  Mayor,  qualification  seems  a 


secondary  consideration — the  whole  burden  of  the  query 
concerns  "availability."  And  by  availability  is  meant, 
not  fitness  for  the  duties  of  the  particular  office,  but 
such  connections  and  relationships,  or  the  lack  thereof, 
as  may  imply  evasion  of  prejudice  on  the  part  of  any 
element  in  the  country.  The  essence  of  availability  is 
the  lack  of  definite  character  or  history.  Your  "avail- 
able" candidate  must  hold  no  known  judgments  or 
opinions  and  have  no  personal  history  tending  to  "an- 
tagonize" the  opinions  and  judgments  of  anybody.  He 
must  be  a  relatively  colorless  figure.  Better  still,  he 
must  have  lived  a  life  so  apart  from  vital  interests 
as  to  have  no  "record"  to  which  anybody  may  either 
in  judgment  or  prejudice  take  exception.  To  this 
low  basis  of  political  calculation  have  we  been  brought 
by  concession  after  concession  to  the  principle,  if  it 
may  be  so  styled,  of  availability.  It  is  a  principle 
which  automatically  eliminates  positive  character  and 
individual  force  from  political  life.  It  overlooks  or 
repudiates  strength  to  seek  out  and  exalt  mediocrity. 
It  gives  us,  even  in  the  higher  departments  of  official 
life,  men  of  little  experience,  of  uncertain  mind, 
strangers  to  affairs  of  state.  Thus  we  have  at  this 
time  in  the  presidency,  not  a  statesman,  but  a  college 
professor.  Thus  we  have  in  the  governorship  of  Cali- 
fornia— a  post  calling  first  of  all  for  business  qualifica- 
tions— not  a  representative  and  competent  man  of  busi- 
ness, but  a  criminal  lawyer.  Thus  we  have  in  the 
mayoralty  of  San  Francisco,  not  a  citizen  of  high 
public  and  private  consideration  on  the  score  of  char- 
acter, but  a  cheap  little  political  trimmer.  "Avail- 
ability" was  the  shibboleth  by  which  these  were  hoisted 
into  places  to  which  they  would  never  have  been  chosen 
upon  considerations  of  substantial  qualification. 


It  would  go  far  to  revive  the  dignities  of  our  poli- 
tics— toward  elevating  our  national  character — if  we 
could  move  back  to  the  conceptions  and  practice  of 
earlier  times.  It  was  not  "availability"  that  gave  to 
the  republic  the  stronger  and  wiser  men  of  its  history. 
Availability  never  did  and  never  will,  barring  accident, 
give  us  strength  and  character  in  public  life.  In  the 
nature  of  things  it  must  tend  steadily  to  demoralization 
and  decadence.  The  mischief  lies  not  alone  in  the 
cheapening  of  official  life.  It  involves  the  cheapening 
of  our  political  standards,  since  cheap  personality 
means  cheap  politics.  It  leads  to  lower  levels  of 
thought,  to  substitution  of  expedients  for  principles. 
Confirmed  and  fixed  in  our  political  character,  it  must 
carry  us  downward  through  a  declining  scale  of 
morality  and  patriotism. 

Already  the  processes  of  our  politics  under  the  prac- 
tice of  availability  have  become  one  of  the  grave  if 
indeed  not  the  gravest  of  American  problems.  It 
threatens  our  very  existence  as  a  self-respecting 
people.  Something  needs  to  be  done — something  must 
be  done — to  turn  the  current  the  other  way  about;  and 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Argonaut  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Republican  party  to  take  the  initiative  in  a  very  real 
and  very  vital  reform.  The  Republican  party  as  the 
majority  party  of  the  country  has  it  in  its  power  to 
raise  the  character  of  our  political  life  by  throwing 
over  the  demoralizing  principle  of  "availability"  and 
returning  to  the  standards  of  earlier  times.  If  it  be 
that  such  a  policy  may  imply  defeat,  still  the  party 
should  not  shrink  from  a  course  prescribed  by  a  hun- 
dred patriotic  obligations.  There  are  many  worse 
things  than  defeat,  first  among  them  unworthy  success. 
To  succeed  with  a  bad  or  indifferent  candidate  will 
not  only  involve  the  country  in  a  bad  or  indifferent 
administration,  but  it  will  permanently  lower  the  level 
of  political  normality.  It  will  establish  a  habit,  it 
will  fix  a  rule  which  must  continue  in  a  progressive 
diminuendo  until  the  very  instinct  of  patriotic  motive 
shall  be  lost  in  demoralizing  study  of  the 
For  the  Republican  party  by  a  bold  course  to 
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the  calculations  of  availability,  to  reestablish  the  tra- 
dition  "f  essential  fitness  in  high  official  candidacy 
would  he  a  veritable  bugle-call  to  intelligence  and 
patriotism.  It  would  lift  the  vision  of  the  country  to 
higher  standards:  it  would  tend  as  nothing  else  could 
to  revive  the  wholesome  notion  that  great  affairs  call 
imperatively  for  largeness  of  mind  and  largeness  of 
character. 

These  considerations,  we  maintain,  impose  upon  the 
Republican  party  in  this  year  1916  the  duty  of  naming 
for  the  presidency  a  candidate  in  whose  behalf  may  be 
urged  something  higher  than  considerations  of  mere 
availability.  It  is  a  duty  to  ourselves  as  a  people, 
to  the  system  we  have  inherited,  to  restore  the  rule  in 
politics  which  gave  us  a  Washington,  a  Lincoln,  a 
Cleveland.  The  party  would  better  lose  with  a  candi- 
date like  Elihu  Root,  distinguished  for  character,  for 
ability,  for  patriotic  devotion,  than  to  win  with  a  man 
selected  upon  cheap  considerations. 


After  all,  what  is  availability?  Is  politics  a  thing 
so  separate  and  apart  from  the  ordinary  motives  of 
life  as  to  call  for  artificial  standards  of  judgment  and 
feeling?  Is  it  true  that  the  unknown  man,  the  merely 
amiable  and  negative  man.  the  man  minus  positive 
force,  minus  the  powers  associated  with  human  leader- 
ship, is  as  a  candidate  "stronger"  than  the  man  of 
different  character?  What  does  the  history  of  our 
politics  suggest  on  this  score?  Are  the  men  in  times 
past  and  present  who  have  inspired  the  imagination 
and  won  the  affections  of  the  country  weak  men  or 
strong  men  ?  Have  they  been  leaders  or  have  they  been 
dodgers?  Have  they  boldly  gone  forward  or  have 
they  shrunk  timidly  from  asserting  themselves?  As 
the  Argonaut  looks  over  the  political  field  it  is  con- 
vinced that  availability  as  it  is  commonly  defined  and 
urged  is  a  principle  of  weakness  rather  than  of 
strength.  There  is  that  in  the  human  spirit  which 
acclaims  strength  and  which  holds  weakness  in  con- 
tempt. Your  adroit  politician,  however  lacking  he  may 
be  at  other  points,  is  rarely  lacking  in  a  certain  bold- 
ness of  initiative.  He  commands  favor  as  often  as 
otherwise  through  sheer  audacity.  Your  weak  man,  on 
the  other  hand,  never  inspires  enthusiasm,  never  by  any 
chance  makes  other  than  a  negative  appeal.  Avail- 
ability, we  believe,  has  been  exalted  not  only  unworthily, 
but  unreasonably.  Given  a  strong  man — a  really 
strong  man — a  man  whose  powers  of  mind  and  whose 
prestige  of  character  command  understanding  and  re- 
spect, a  man  to  whom  intelligent  men  may  rally  in 
patriotic  enthusiasm,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Argo- 
naut, you  will  have  a  candidate  more  available — avail- 
able in  the  practically  effective  as  well  as  in  the  right 
sense — than  in  a  characterless  product  of  timid  coun- 
sels and  of  cheaply  calculated  expediency. 


An  Issue  of  Politics  and  of  Morals. 

It  will  help  toward  the  solution  of  certain  problems 
implied  in  confusion  of  names  and  pretensions  if  it  be 
borne  steadily  in  mind  that  Mr.  Guy  Earl,  no  matter 
how  he  may  define  himself  and  his  projects,  represents 
i  lovernor  Johnson  and  the  Johnson  machine.  The  so- 
called  Earl  ticket  is  made  up  of  Progressives  as  dis- 
tinct from  Republicans  and  is  essentially  a  Johnson 
ticket.  If  those  who  compose  it  are  elected  they  will 
go  to  Chicago  in  the  interest  of  Governor  Johnson's 
personal  politics. 

The  so-called  Keesling  ticket  is,  strictly  speaking,  a 
Republican  ticket.  It  is  composed  of  men  affiliated 
with  the  Republican  party  and  representative  of  its 
purposes.  If  elected  they  will  go  to  Chicago  unpledged 
and  uninstructed  so   far  as  candidates  are  concerned. 

It  ought  to  be  for  the  Republicans  of  California  to 
determine  whom  they  will  send  to  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  as  their  representatives.  It  is  their 
moral  right  to  choose  men  of  their  own  political  faith, 
inspired  by  their  own  purposes.  But  it  seems  to  have 
been  determined  by  the  leaders  of  the  Progressive 
party.  Governor  Johnson  chief  among  them,  to  "cap- 
ture" the  Republican  delegation — that  is,  to  nominate  a 
ticket  of  Progressives  under  the  Republican  name,  then 
to  support  it  by  the  votes  of  Progressives  fraudulently 
assuming  to  be  Republicans.  Thus  if  this  fine  scheme 
shall  succeed,  there  will  appear  at  Chicago  a  delegation 
fr'.m  California  assuming  to  be  Republicans,  legally 
chosen,  but  in  reality  opponents  and  enemies  of  Repub- 
1'  anism,  committed  to  the  support  of  a  man  in  what- 
c  "2r  direction  his  ambitions  may  take,  notoriously  a 
traitor  to  the   party.     This  is  of  a  piece   with   other 


phases  of  dishonest  practice  under  the  Johnson  regime, 
including  the  trick  by  which  Republican  voters  of  Cali- 
fornia were  practically  disfranchised  in  the  last  presi- 
dential election. 

Governor  Johnson  is  quoted  as  saying  that  if  the 
Progressives  "want  anything  from  the  Republican 
partv"  they  "have  the  votes  to  get  it."  This  is  an  arro- 
gant boast.  Yet  there  is  a  basis  for  it  in  arrangements 
which  Governor  Johnson  has  himself  created.  That  is, 
he  has  so  revamped  our  electoral  system  that  any 
political  party  or  faction  strong  enough  for  piratical 
enterprise  may  move  in  and  overwhelm  another  party 
even  to  the  extent  of  fraudulently  assuming  its  name. 
It  is  a  condition  devised  in  promotion  of  political 
piracy — specifically  in  the  interest  of  Governor  John- 
son's personal  machine — a  machine  organized  upon  the 
basis  of  executive  authority,  backed  by  the  privileges 
of  patronage  and  the  resources  of  the  state  treasury. 

The  issue  in  the  coming  election  seems  to  lie  be- 
tween the  Republican  party  of  California  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Progressive  party  on  the  other.  But  the 
latter,  instead  of  appearing  in  its  true  character  and 
under  its  own  name,  is  planning  to  assume  the  Repub- 
lican name.  The  situation  is  thus  a  confusing  one  and 
it  can  only  be  clearly  defined  by  keeping  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  Earl  ticket  is  not  a  Republican  ticket. 
but  a  Progressive  ticket,  and  that  it  has  been  cooked 
up  for  purposes  personal  to  Governor  Johnson  and  his 
political  projects. 

As  to  the  outcome  of  this  campaign,  speculation 
would  be  gratuitous.  The  conditions  are  by  no  means 
even.  The  Johnson  end  of  it  is  highly  organized, 
thoroughly  disciplined,  and  adequately  supported 
through  its  control  of  the  state  government.  The 
straight  Republican  end  of  it  has  the  moral  advantage 
in  that  it  is  pursuing  an  honest  purpose  in  a  legitimate 
way.  But  unhappily  moral  purpose  does  not  always 
control  in  political  affairs.  In  politics,  as  in  war,  it  is 
usually  the  heavier  battalions  that  count. 

Xow  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  there  be  in  California 
a  sufficient  measure  of  intelligence  and  a  sufficient  de- 
gree of  fundamental  morality  to  see  the  situation  in  its 
enormity.  We  shall  be  able  to  judge  only  when  the 
election  returns  come  in.  If  Governor  Johnson  shall 
be  able  to  put  over  this  fraudulent  project,  if  he  shall 
be  able  to  lead  his  followers  in  a  policy  of  open  dis- 
honesty, then  it  will  appear  that  California  is  indeed 
abandoned  in  her  political  character ;  and  we  shall  have 
to  wait  upon  the  growth  of  another  generation  bred  to 
better  moral  standards. 

The  assumption  that  Governor  Johnson  is  a  Repub- 
lican, and  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  such  provided  he 
can  bring  enough  votes  to  the  polls  under  the  Repub- 
lican name,  is  just  another  piece  of  dishonesty.  Mr. 
Johnson  was  indeed  elected  to  the  governorship  as  a 
Republican.  But  he  both  betrayed  and  abandoned  the 
party.  He  participated  in  the  movement  at  Chicago 
through  which  the  Republican  party  lost  the  presi- 
dency-. It  is  due  to  Governor  Johnson  and  to  those 
with  whom  he  is  associated  that  today  Democratic 
policies  rule  the  country.  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them."  Those  responsible  for  these  effects  are  no 
Republicans.  They  have  no  right  to  claim  character 
as  such.  They  chose  their  own  course,  and  in  common 
morality  they  have  no  right  now  to  come  under  dis- 
guises and  with  false  pretensions  demanding  privileges 
which  thev  threw  over  in  anger  and  with  contumely. 


Preparedness  — As  We  Shall  Have  It. 

Xow  that  it  has  become  evident  that  the  only  brand 
of  Preparedness  possible  to  be  had  at  the  hands  of 
a  Congress  thoroughly  committed  to  the  "pork  barrel" 
and  a  President  "too  proud  to  fight"  is  to  be  of  the 
militia  type,  it  may  be  just  as  well  to  review  the  con 
siderations  presented  in  justification  of  this  form  of 
military  organization.  First  it  is  argued  that  the 
militia  or  National  Guard  of  today  is  not  the  militia 
which  existed  prior  to  1903 — that  the  degree  of  Fed 
eral  control  brought  about  by  the  laws  of  1903-08  has 
produced  a  force  of  men  better  equipped,  better  trained 
by  far  than  the  old  type  of  local  militia.  It  is  further 
urged  that  any  force  of  citizens  "trained  and  accus 
tomed  to  arms,"  whether  it  be  called  by  one  name  or 
another,  is  made  up  of  men  of  the  same  type,  that  the 
vital  thing  is  not  the  name  by  which  the  force  is  called, 
but  the  quality  of  its  organization,  its  discipline,  its 
training;  that  between  a  Federalized  militia  and  a  lo- 
calized Continental  army  there  is  no  real  difference. 

It  is  boldlv  claimed  that  the  average  National  Guard 


officer  knows  more  about  the  problems  of   recruiting, 
training,  and  disciplining  citizens   for  military  service  I 
than   the   regular   army   officer.     Regular   officers   who  ' 
have  had  extended  experience  on  recruiting  duty  have 
the  requisite  knowledge,  but  the  percentage  of  officers  ! 
with  this  knowledge  is  not  large.     The  claim  is  that 
the  judgment  of  the  militia  officer,  in  these  particular 
respects,  is  more  likely  to  be  sound  than  that  of  the 
regular.     In  support  of  this  claim  it  is  pointed  out  that  1 
the  appeals  of  the  militia  officer  with  respect  to  Pre- 1 
paredness  are  more  practicable  than  are  those  of  the 
regular  officer. 

The   Continental   army   idea   is   criticized  by   certain 
experts  on  the  ground  that  it  contemplated  intensive  I 
training  only   for  a  short  period  each  year.     Experi- 
enced militia  officers  declare  that  this  will  not  produce  f 
satisfactory    results.      Intensive    training    for    several 
weeks  together  they  say  is  essential,  but  short  periods 
of    training   throughout    the    year    are    also    essential. 
Men  forget  as  readily  as  they  learn.     Keeping  ever- 1 
lastingly  at  it,  say  militia  advocates,  is  what  is  needed  \ 

Much  of  the  military  training  of  the  day,  so  runs  the 
argument,  must  be  in  the  direction  of  producing  the 
habit   of  instantaneous   cooperative   action,   not  neces-  : 
sarily  machine-like  action,  but  speedy  cooperation  to- 1 
ward  a  definite  purpose.     That  habit,  it  is  maintained, 
can  not  be  acquired  bv  two  months'  work  a  year,  with 
a  ten  days'  interval  and  without  practice  of  any  kind. 
Other  essentials  are :     Familiarity  with  and  ability  to  I 
use   effectively   the   tools   of   the   trade,   the   rifle   pri- 
marily, a  delicate  instrument  of  great  potential  force,  I 
but  merely  a  club  in  an  untrained  hand ;  knowledge  of  j 
and   discipline   in   camp   sanitation;   knowledge   of   the 
principles  of  taking  cover  and  of  fighting  effectively,  i 
which  includes  drill  in  entrenching,  reconnoitring,  etc.  I 
It  is  all  very  well,  say  the  militiaists.  to  declare  that  the  | 
average    intelligent   man    may   learn   the    fundamental  : 
principles  in  two  months.     It  is  quite  possible.     But  he 
can  not  carry  them  in  his  mind  and  make  them  a  habit  i 
without  constant  practice. 

All  of  which  is  interesting  in  its  way,  perhaps  even  j 
conclusive.     Yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  reason  why 
we  are  going  to  have  Preparedness — if  it  may  be  so  ; 
called — in  the  form  of  militia  organization,  rather  than 
in  the  form  of  a  purely  Federal  force,  is  that  the  for- 
mer scheme  will  divide  the  appropriation  among  the 
several  states  and  congressional  districts.     At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  whole  business  is  the  pork-barrel  idea — the 
political  necessity  of  so  placing  the  appropriation  for 
military,  as  for  other  purposes,  as  to  spread  the  money  : 
about  "where  it  will  do  the  most  good." 

Again,  it  will  cost  vastly  more  to  organize  and  main- 
tain  a  large  military  force  under  the  militia  system  . 
than  in  the  form  of  a  Federalized  force.  Instead  of 
having  one  large,  coordinated  army  we  shall  have 
forty-eight  little  armies.  What  is  lost  at  the  point  of 
cost  and  of  efficiency  is  part  of  the  price  we  must  pay 
in  support  of  the  personal  politics  of  our  guides, 
philosophers,  and  representatives  in  congressional  life.  I 

The   Argonaut    will    go    still    further    to    offer    this 
prophecy,  namely,  that  as  long  as  Mr.  Wilson  and  the 
Democratic  party  hold  authority  in  the  government  we 
shall  have  nothing  in  the  way  of  Preparedness  worthy 
the  name.     Preparedness  is  a  costly  business.     It  calls 
for  money — for  a  lot  of  it.    The  means  may  be  had  in 
two  ways,   one  by  cutting  down  general  expenses  of  j 
the  government,  the  other  by  increased  tariff  imposts. 
Mr.  Wilson  and  his  party  will  resort  to  neither  of  these  ; 
alternatives.     They  will  not  reduce  the  costs  of  gov- 
ernment because   it   is  the   costs  of  government   very 
largely  which  will  sustain  their  politics.    They  will  not 
increase  the  tariff  revenues  because  it  would  be  a  vio- 1 
lation   of   all   their   traditions,   principles,   propensities. 

If  the  country  wants  Preparedness — and  we  think  it 
does — it  must  put  into  authority  in  the  government . 
that  parry-  which  is  not  afraid  to  raise  revenue  by  in- 
crease of  tariff  imposts,  led-by  a  man  who  is  not  "too 
proud  to  fight."  In  other  words,  the  country  must  wait 
for  Preparedness  until  it  shall  put  the  Republican  party  I 
back  into  control  of  the  government. 


Editorial  Notes. 
Time  and  inquiry  have  not  helped  Mr.  Brandeis  in  the  [ 
Senate  or  before  the  public.     It  has  developed  that  he  ' 
is  something  of  a  fakir  as  well  as  an  advanced  socialist. 
It  is  remembered  that  he  "volunteered"  in  the  charac- 
ter  of  "attorney-general    for  the   people"   some   years 
ago  to  look   after  the  interests  of   that  young  moral 
hero,  Mr.  Louis  R.   Glavis,  in  his  single-handed  fight 
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against  the  system — the  same  Glavis  whom  Governor 
[ohnson  later  had  to  dismiss  from  his  job  as  state 
conservation  commissioner  for  acquiring  some  $40,000 
in  fees  for  himself  from  timber  land  owners  in  a  series 
of  questionable  deals.  Investigation  has  brought  out 
the  fact  that  instead  of  "volunteering"  for  this  service 
Mr.  Brandeis  was  paid  a  fee  of  $25,000  by  Collier's 
Weekly,  which  found  it  necessary  to  support  Glavis' 
case  with  vigor  to  save  itself  against  prosecution  for 
libel  by  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Bal- 
linger.  The  testimony  further  indicates  that  Mr.  Bran- 
deis in  at  least  one  notable  instance  accepted  a  fee  for 
defining  a  particular  scheme  of  organization,  and  later 
took  a  fee  from  opposing  interests  to  break  down  his 
own  device.  Nothing  absolutely  criminal  has  been  fixed 
upon  Brandeis,  but  it  has  been  made  clear  that  his 
reputation  at  Boston,  his  home  city,  is  far  from  good. 
However,  if  Brandeis  should  be  rejected  the  cry  of 
racial  and  religious  discrimination  would  surely  be 
raised.  It  would  be  said  that  he  was  turned  down  be- 
cause he  was  a  Jew.  The  fact  is  that  nobody  cares 
anything  about  his  race  or  religion.  If  these  points 
were  not  involved  in  the  case,  Brandeis  would  probably 
be  rejected  by  the  Senate.  But  senators,  being  for  the 
most  part  timid  souls,  will  run  no  risk  of  antagonizing 
Jewish  sentiment  at  home.  Even  though  convinced 
that  he  is  not  a  proper  man  for  the  Supreme  Court, 
they  will  vote  for  his  confirmation. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


President  Wilbur  is  proceeding  energetically  in  the 
very  worthy  business  of  eliminating  certain  extrava- 
gances and  abuses  at  Stanford,  among  other  things  the 
hazing  practice.  Evidently  Mr.  Wilbur  is  a  man  of 
energetic  and  practical  mind,  and  withal  a  worker.  It 
still  remains  to  be  demonstrated  if  he  has  the  other 
qualities — the  scholarship,  the  individual  poise,  the 
power  of  radiating  confidence — essential  to  the  very 
large  task  of  guiding  and  inspiring  a  great  university. 


It  is  reported  from  Torreon,  State  of  Coahuila,  that 
another  American,  one  Edward  Harris,  has  been  mur- 
dered by  bandits.  Other  Americans,  including  one 
Kramer,  with  a  group  of  American  employees,  have 
contrived  recently  to  save  their  lives  by  hiding  in  a 
hog-pen.  It  would  seem  that  the  same  scrupulous  in- 
sistence upon  the  sacredness  and  dignity  of  American 
interests  now  being  enforced  in  relation  to  the  neutral 
rights  of  Americans  at  sea,  might  well  be  applied  here. 
Are  we  to  have  one  fashion  of  patriotic  resolution 
applying  to  Germany  and  another  to  Mexico? 


During  the  reign  of  the  Burmese  kings  teak  was  the 
royal  wood,  and  the  king  had  a  right  to  all  teak.  The 
Palace  of  the  Kings  in  Mandalay  is  almost  entirely 
built  of  this  wood,  and  one  of  the  throne  rooms  is  sup- 
ported by  fine  pillars  of  teak.  The  bamboo  forests  in 
Burma,  which  sometimes  grow  to  a  height  of  from 
fifty  to  sixty  feet,  and  are  a  glory  in  themselves,  are 
but  an  undergrowth  above  which  tower  the  teak  trees, 
giants  of  strength,  dignity,  and  beauty,  attaining  a 
height  of  from  150  to  160  feet.  The  teak  trees  grow 
several  hundred  yards  apart,  three  mature  trees  to  the 
acre  being  considered  a  good  yield.  Beauty  is  not, 
however,  their  chief  feature,  for  their  wood  is  used 
extensively  for  home-building,  both  in  Burma  and  India, 
and  in  Europe  for  men-of-war.  Its  durability  is  due 
to  an  essential  oil,  and  when  used  as  a  backing  for 
armor  plates  it  is  found  that  the  bolts  and  rivets  do  not 
rust,  owing  to  the  oil  contained  in  the  wood. 


By  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  cricket, 
whose  age  seems  cast  in  the  shade  of  the  unknown, 
had  achieved  for  itself  a  recognized  place.  It  was  one 
of  the  sports  which  a  writer  of  the  times  indignantly 
declared  he  had  witnessed  "openly  and  publickly  on 
the  Lord's  Day."  However,  the  real  rise  of  cricket  did 
not  begin  until  the  eighteenth  century.  Then  men  of 
quality  began  to  favor  the  game.  They  organized 
teams  and  matches,  and  even  royalty  took  note  of  it  and 
became  its  patrons.  The  Marylebone  Club,  which  was 
formed  in  1787,  remains  to  this  day  the  final  court  of 
appeal  on  all  matters  relating  to  cricket. 
^i^  ■ 

Begun  in  1909,  the  Central  Railway  station  of  Leip- 
zig was  recently  completed  at  a  cost  of  $32,130,000.  It 
is  believed  that  it  will  take  the  first  place  among  the 
terminals  of  Europe.  The  material  used  for  the  front 
of  the  building  is  a  yellow-colored,  hard  sandstone 
from  the  quarries  of  Schona  on  the  Elbe.  The  rear, 
and  the  walls  of  the  big  entrance  halls,  are  built  of 
sandstone  of  the  Cotta  quarries. 

*>^ 

An  average  of  ninety-five  tons  of  soil  and  loose  rock 
is  washed  into  the  ocean  every  year  from  every  square 
mile  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  Geological 
Survey.  This  estimate  does  not  include  the  Great 
Basin. 


A  Happy  Thought — Does  It  Suggest  Anything  to  You  ? 
San    Francisco.   March   3.    1916. 

Mr.  Alfred  Holman — Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  a  faithful 
reader  of  the  Argonaut  for  many  years,  buying  it  always  at 
the   news-stands. 

It  struck  me  lately  that  it  might  be  of  more  real  benefit  to 
the  Argonaut  if  I  became  a  subscriber,  therefore  I  enclose 
check  for  twelve  dollars  to  cover  three  subscriptions  for  the 
coming  year — two  in  addition  to  my  own — names  enclosed. 

If  ever  a  periodical  deserved  the  warmest  support  of  intel- 
ligent readers  that  paper  is  the  Argonaut. 

Very  sincerely,  T.   H. 


From  an  American  in  England. 

London,  February  17,  1916. 
Editor  Argonaut  :  I  have  come  across  an  article  in  your 
issue  of  November  27th,  headed  "Inhospitable  England.'"  It 
gives  an  impression  that  as  an  American  resident  -  of  some 
years'  standing  I  should  like  to  correct.  The  instinct  of 
self-preservation  is  stronger  in  England  than  the  interest  in 
the  tourist  traffic.  The  result  is  that  in  England  in  war  time 
there  are  regulations  applied  to  travelers  which  are  nearly 
as  stringent  as  those  applied  to  them  in  Germany  in  peace 
times.  The  word  "inhospitable,"  however,  does  not  indicate 
the  spirit  in  which  these  regulations  have  been  initiated. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  there  is  always  in  one  country  a  certain 
general  feeling  about  another  country.  At  the  present  time 
the  feeling  about  America,  rightly  or  wrongly,  is  very  much 
the  same  in  all  European  countries,  no  matter  on  which  side 
of  the  hostile  lines.  We  are  held  to  be  a  nation  whose 
women  and  children  may  be  slaughtered  with  impunity  at  so 
much  per  head,  vide  the  Lusitania,  and  our  leader  is  remem- 
bered as  the  man  whose  most  celebrated  utterance  is  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  being  "too  proud  to  fight."  If  there  is  any 
reservation  mixed  with  the  contempt  in  which  we  are  held 
throughout  Europe,  England  is  the  one  spot  where  that 
reservation  is  made.  There  are  a  good  many  Englishmen  who 
believe  that  neither  our  diplomacy  nor  the  utterances  of  our 
President  have  truly  reflected  American  spirit. 

Chester  Bailey   Fernald. 


In  Defense  of  the  Missionary. 

St.  Mark's   Rectory. 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  March  2,   1916. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  May  I  venture  some  comment  upon  re- 
marks in  last  week's  issue  upon  "The  Futile  Missionary"? 

The  theory  of  the  religion  of  a  country  adapted  to  its  own 
needs  and  untouched  by  foreign  ideas  is  comforting  to  the 
real  conservative,  but  even  if  it  were  desirable  it  would  be 
an  impossible  ideal  in  the  present  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
All  our  present  institutions  were  new  at  one  time.  Even  the 
Republican  party  was  once  new  and  a  party  of  radical 
progress,  although  it  must  make  some  conservative  gentlemen 
of  today  blush  to  think  it.  Religion  shares  with  other  in- 
stitutions the  same  characteristic.  The  Christianity  of  Europe 
and  America  which  we  may  be  allowed  to  keep  as  our  appro- 
priate religion  was  once  new  in  Europe.  It  did  not  reach 
our  Anglo-Saxon  forebears  until  597.  We  are  Christians  be- 
cause of  the  missionary  work  of  the  church  of  those  days. 
Just  as  the  religion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  changed  by  the 
touch  of  a  new  civilization  upon  it,  so  the  religion  of  China 
must  be  changed  as  China  comes  into  closer  relations  with 
the  world.  To  think  that  we  can  take  to  China  our  inven- 
tions, our  commerce,  and  our  education  and  leave  her  with 
her  ancient  religions  unaffected  thereby  is,  with  all  respect  to 
the  Argonaut's  intelligence,  simply  nonsense. 

I  suspect  that  Archbishop  Hanna  would  be  glad  to  furnish 
more  illuminating  information  about  Roman  Catholic  missions 
in  China  than  has  been  given  by  the  singularly  incompetent 
gentleman  who  is  quoted.  There  are  half  a  million  professing 
Christians  in  China  today.  The  missionaries  have  stood  be- 
hind all  the  best  progress  which  China  has  made.  Back  of 
sanitation  and  health  stand  medical  missionaries,  there  be- 
cause of  their  religion,  and  not  to  make  money.  Back  of 
education  stand  the  missionary  teachers  ;  and  political  recon- 
struction will  be  found  to  have  been  guided  largely  by  these 
same  missionaries.  Without  the  missionaries  China  and  every 
other  country  now  being  opened  to  contact  with  the  world 
would  receive  what  our  commerce  might  bring  and  with  that 
our  vices,  but  nothing  or  next  to  nothing  of  those  ideals  and 
faiths  which,  however  inadequately  applied  among  us,  are 
nevertheless  the  real  basis  of  all  that  counts  in  our  civiliza- 
tion. Quite  apart  from  religious  motives,  that  would  be  poor 
business  policy.  All  these  statements  may  be  substantiated 
in  the  comments  of  multitudes  of  men  who  know  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Orient. 

The  fundamental  difficulty  in  the  Argonaut's  position,  how- 
ever, is  that  it  does  not  understand  the  nature  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  oppose  Christian  mis- 
sions if  one  is  not  a  Christian,  but  if  one  is  a  Christian  in 
any  sense  which  the  churches  of  Christ  have  ever  recognized 
as  such,  faith  in  missions  is  as  much  a  part  of  one's  life  as 
faith  in  honesty.  Christianity  is  and  has  always  professed 
to  be  a  universal  religion.  Christians  believe  that  whatever 
benefits  Christ  has  conferred  upon  men  (and  that  I  am  not 
discussing)  he  conferred  upon  all  men  ;  but  not  upon  Euro- 
peans or  white  people  alone.  It  is  perfectly  legitimate,  as 
I  have  suggested,  for  the  Argonaut  to  oppose  Christian  mis- 
sions if  it  so  desires,  but  even  the  Argonaut  comes  perilously 
near  being  ridiculous  to  do  that  and  still  urge  that  we  remain 
Christian.  Perhaps  the  Argonaut  needs  a  little  instruction  in 
what  Christianity  really  is.  Edward  L.  Parsons. 


The  United  States  public  health  service  now  has  five 
trachoma  hospitals  in  the  three  states  of  Kentucky, 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  and  so  great  has  been 
the  number  of  applicants  for  treatment  that  a  waiting 
list  has  been  established.  In  the  past  fiscal  year  12,000 
cases  of  trachoma  have  been  treated,  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  which  were  cured,  while  those  in  which  a  cure 
was  not  effected  have  been  greatly  improved  and  ren- 
dered harmless  to  their  associates.  The  great  majority 
of  these  trachoma  patients  were  people  who  lived  in 
remote  sections  far  removed  from  medical  assistance, 
and  who  but  for  the  hospital  care  and  treatment  pro- 
vided would  have  remained  victims  of  the  disease  prac- 
tically the  remainder  of  their  lives. 


The  city  of  Ashland,  Oregon,  is  spending  almost 
$200,000  in  the  development  of  mineral  springs  which 
promise  to  become  as  famous  as  those  of  Europe.  A 
system  of  piping  brings  the  soda  and  lithia  waters  from 
the  springs  to  sheltered,  concrete  fountains  in  the  city 
park. 


The  battle  for  Verdun  is  still  in  progress,  and  with  varying 
results.  At  the  moment  of  writing  both  sides  speak  of  a  lull 
in  the  fighting  and  the  French  claim  that  the  full  force  of 
the  blow  has  spent  itself.  The  Germans  express  themselves 
as  fully  satisfied  with  the  ends  attained,  but  in  both  cases  we 
may  suppose  that  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought,  that  the 
French  regret  the  loss  of  some  miles  of  front,  and  that  the 
Germans  would  like  well  enough  to  see  the  loss  extended 
to  double  the  amount  so  as  to  include  Verdun  itself.  The 
struggle  may  be  resumed  at  any  moment.  It  certainly  will 
be  resumed  at  some  time,  since  battles  of  this  kind  do  not 
die  away  in  a  moment.  To  predict  the  result  would  be  mere 
guesswork,  but  it  may  at  least  be  said  that  the  French  have 
much  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  and  that  they  are  very 
far  indeed  from  having  lost  a  critical  battle.  Their  lines  have 
not  been  broken  anywhere  and  they  have  inflicted  enormous 
losses  upon  their  enemy.  And  it  may  be  said  that  nothing 
would  please  the  Allies  more  than  to  be  able  to  give  man  for 
man  with  the  Germans.  When  the  last  German  had  disap- 
peared there  would  still  be  millions  of  their   foes  in  the  field. 


In  the  meantime  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  com- 
parison between  the  German  attack  upon  Verdun  and  the 
assault  upon  other  fortresses,  and  particularly  upon  the 
fortresses  in  Russia.  When  Maubeuge  fell  it  was  surrounded 
and  unsupported.  When  the  Russian  fortresses  were  taken 
it  was  after  the  Russian  armies  had  been  driven  backward 
and  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  the  deliberate  bombardment 
of  the  defenses  by  high-power  guns  over  carefully  measured 
ranges.  It  may  easily  happen  that  Verdun  is  ground  to 
powder  without  producing  any  French  reverse  whatever. 
Ypres  has  been  ground  to  powder,  but  it  is  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  British.  The  bombardment  of  Verdun  must  be  carried 
out  in  the  face  of  the  French  artillery,  which  is  not  in  the 
forts  themselves  and  therefore  immobile,  but  in  the  field  and 
capable  of  being  taken  from  point  to  point.  In  Russia  the 
German  guns  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  shatter  the  forts,  and 
no  reply  could  be  made  except  from  the  forts  themselves, 
whose  guns  were  outranged.  But  at  Verdun  there  is  a 
French  army  admirably  equipped  at  every  point  and  capable 
of  returning  shot  for  shot,  and  therefore  it  is  the  French 
army  that  must  be  overcome,  and  not  the  forts.  Those  who 
remember  the  early  days  of  the  war  will  recall  the  methods 
then  used  by  General  Serrail,  now  at  Saloniki,  for  the  de- 
fense of  Verdun.  Instead  of  waiting  behind  his  defenses 
for  the  German  attack  he  removed  the  guns  from  the  forts 
and  sent  them  with  the  defending  army  into  the  field.  Al 
that  time  his  plan  was  eminently  successful.  The  Crown 
Prince  found  that  he  must  overwhelm  an  army  before  he 
could  reach  the  forts  at  all,  and  the  army  was  too  strong 
for  him.  He  is  now  trying  it  again  and  under  similar  condi- 
tions except  that  the  attempt  is  on  a  vastly  bigger  scale. 
But  it  is  still  the  French  army  that  he  must  beat,  and  if 
he  were  to  take  Verdun  tomorrow  and  the  French  army  were 
to  do  no  more  than  withdraw  in  good  order  his  success  would 
be  moral  and  not  military.  He  would  he  no  nearer  to  Paris 
and  no  nearer  to  the  end  of  the  war. 


It  is  now  evident  that  the  attack  upon  Verdun  was  care- 
fully planned  and  with  all  the  elements  of  feint  and  surprise 
for  which  the  German  command  is  celebrated.  During  the 
preceding  weeks  there  had  been  fighting  to  the  north  of 
Ypres  and  in  Artois,  and  in  both  cases  the  balance  of  suc- 
cess lay  with  the  Germans.  They  gained  salient  ground  both 
from  the  British  and  from  the  French,  and  although  parts  of 
it  were  recovered  the  advantage  was  unquestionably  against 
the  Allies.  But  these  movements  were  evidently  intended  to 
divert  attention  from  Verdun  and  to  produce  an  uncertainty 
as  to  where  the  serious  attack  was  to  be  delivered.  Indeed 
we  may  reasonably  entertain  a  suspicion  that  the  attack  upon 
Verdun  is  itself  a  feint,  or  at  least  that  the  Germans  are 
quite  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  that  may 
occur  elsewhere  as  its  result.  If  the  French  should*  weaken 
their  lines  elsewhere  in  order  the  better  to  withstand  the  rush 
at  Verdun  it  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  we  might  see  another 
lightning-like  shift  of  operations  and  a  sudden  stroke  at  the 
weakened  spots.  For  example,  an  open  road  to  Calais  would 
advantage  them  vastly  more  than  a  great  success  at  Verdun. 
And  for  the  same  reason  Germany  herself  can  not  withdraw 
men  from  other  parts  of  the  western  field  lest  she  should 
give  an  opportunity  for  a  counter  attack.  The  men  now 
employed  at  Verdun  have  undoubtedly  been  brought  from  the 
east  for  the  purpose,  and  this  would  account  for  the  persistent 
statements  that  vast  bodies  of  troops  were  passing  through 
Belgium.  And  it  must  at  least  be  said  that  Germany  is 
giving  no  signs  of  a  lack  of  men  for  the  immediate  task  in 
hand.  

None  the  less  we  are  not  wholly  without  reason  for  a  sus- 
picion that  Germany  is  beginning  to  husband  her  human  re- 
sources. It  will  be  noticed  that  she  is  fighting  only  upon  one 
front  and  that  apparently  she  had  to  bring  men  from  the  east 
for  that  purpose.  One  would  have  supposed  that  she  would 
have  quickly  replied  to  the  French  offensive  of  last  September, 
but  she  did  nothing  at  that  time,  presumably  because  she  was 
fully  occupied  in  the  east.  Now  we  find  that  there  are  no 
German  movements  in  Russia  and  that  the  attack  upon  Sa- 
loniki has  receded  far  into  the  background.  This  seems  to 
have  rendered  possible  so  great  a  movement  in  France,  and 
it  may  be  that  the  military  expert  of  the  New  York  Times 
is  right  when  he  says,  "The  inference  would  seem  to  be  that 
the  ebb  of  the  tide  has  set  in,  that  German  numbers  are 
beginning  to  fail,  for  it  seems  entirely  logical  t<> 
conclusion  that  Germany  can  now  maintain  oper; 
one    field    at    a    time.      It    was    absolutely    neces- 
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situation  in  the  west  be  taken  care  of  before  spring  came  and 
hrought  with  it  the  French  offensive.  Was  it  mere  coinci- 
dence that  attacks  in  all  other  theatres  ceased  as  soon  as 
the  western  offense  started  ;" 


Although  the  battle  at  Verdun  is  easily  the  chief  event  of 
the  week  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  one.  The  Russians  seem 
to  be  sweeping  everything  before  them  in  Caucasia.  The 
Turkish  army  that  retreated  from  Erzeroum  is  said  to  be  in 
a  pitiable  condition  through  lack  of  munitions  and  clothing, 
and  this  is  easy  to  believe,  since  the  commissariat  has  never 
been  the  strong  point  of  the  Turkish  forces.  The  Russians 
must  now  be  nearly  within  striking  distance  of  Trebizond, 
and  if  the  retreating  Turks  are  taking  refuge  there  they  will 
probably  be  cut  off  and  captured.  Trebizond  will  certainly 
be  the  immediate  objective  of  the  Grand  Duke,  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  he  will  send  a  strong  force  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Bagdad,  not  only  to  seize  the  railroad,  but  also  to 
affect  a  junction  with  the  British  forces,  now  more  or  less 
in  difficulties  in  the  vicinity  of  Kut  el  Amara.  But  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  the  Russians  will  be  allowed  to  seize  Bag- 
dad without  a  struggle.  There  is  said  to  be  some  sort  of 
a  concentration  of  Turks  and  Germans  at  Aleppo  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  much  talked  of  raid  upon  Egypt,  and  if  this  con- 
centration is  a  fact  there  will  certainly  be  an  effort  from 
there  to  save  Bagdad.  The  invasion  of  Egypt  has  never  been 
much  more  than  a  dream,  but  it  will  not  even  be  that  with 
a  Russian  army  at  Bagdad. 


During  the  few  weeks  immediately  following  the  severe 
Russian  reverses  of  last  May  it  was  said  more  than  once  in 
this  column  that  the  Russian  armies  had  not  been  crushed 
and  that  the  confident  assertion  that  Russia  was  now  indefi- 
nitely out  of  the  running  was  ill-founded.  This  has  aroused 
the  ire  of  a  correspondent,  who  writes  to  protest  even  at  this 
late  hour,  against  an  opinion  that  seems  now  to  have  been 
thoroughly  confirmed  by  the  events.  It  is  now  evident  that 
so  far  from  being  crushed  Russia  was  able  to  take  a  real 
offensive  in  January.  She  made  great  progress  east  of  the 
Strypa  River  in  Galicia.  She  passed  the  Sereth  River  and 
crossed  the  Strypa,  pressing  forward  close  to  Czernowitz  and 
up  the  stream  of  the  Dneister.  Late  in  February  this 
offensive  again  broke  out,  and  with  such  vigor  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  recall  troops  from  Saloniki  to  oppose  it. 
Indeed  we  may  suppose  that  the  present  inactivity  at  Saloniki 
that  looks  so  much  like  an  abandonment  of  the  campaign 
was  due  in  large  measure  to  this  very  fact  that  Russia  had 
not  been  crushed  and  that  she  had  been  able  so  quickly  to 
show  a  new  and  bolder  face  to  her  enemies.  Therefore  it 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  defend  the  original  statement,  or 
to  do  other  than  point  to  the  events  of  the  last  few  weeks 
in  its  justification.  None  the  less  we  may  note  with  interest 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Frank  H.  Simonds,  which  appears  in  the 
March  issue  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  and  which  exactly 
confirms  the  opinion  expressed  in  this  column  many  months 
ago.  Mr.  Simonds  says,  "Aside  from  the  strategical  impor- 
tance of  the  Russian  offensive,  however,  its  main  value  lay 
in  the  warning  it  conveyed  to  Germany  and  the  message  it 
had  for  the  rest  of  the  world  that  Russia  was  not  crushed, 
but  had  again  found  herself,  was  again  preparing  to  resume 
the  advance.  More  than  this,  she  was  resuming  the  advance 
in  the  field  where  her  first  victories  had  brought  Austria  to 
the  edge  of  ruin,  and  her  armies,  supplied  with  heavy  artil- 
lery in  quantities  which  surprised  the  Central  Powers  quite 
as  much  as  Russia's  allies,  were  now  to  be  reckoned  with  on 
the  offensive.  Another  proof  of  the  amazipg  resiliency  of 
Russia  was  thus  supplied." 


The  same  correspondent  is  also  much  aggrieved  by  the 
statement  that  the  German  General  Mackensen  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Austro-Germans  in  southern  Russia.  Now  it  is 
an  undenied  fact  that  large  bodies  of  Germans  were  brought 
to  this  district  from  Mackensen's  armies  in  Serbia,  and  it  is 
equally  certain  that  Mackensen  himself  was  at  Czernowitz 
in  September.  Whether  he  is  there  now  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  but  in  the  interests  of  Austria  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
is  there.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  why  such  a  statement 
should  be  resented.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  German 
general  should  not  command  any  Teuton  army.  French  and 
British  at  Saloniki  are  under  command  of  a  French  general, 
and  certainly  the  British  do  not  feel  themselves  aggrieved 
thereby.  Mackensen  is  perhaps  the  ablest  general  now  in 
the  field  on  the  Teuton  side,  and  Austrians  would  be  as  fortu- 
nate to  serve  under  him  as  Englishmen  are  fortunate  to  serve 
under   Serrail.  

One  of  the  commonplaces  of  current  war  gossip  is  the 
failure  of  the  fortress  to  do  the  things  that  were  expected 
of  it-  There  will  be  no  more  fortresses,  we  are  told,  after 
the  present  war,  and  while  we  may  benevolently  hope  that 
this  is  true  on  broad  humanitarian  grounds  it  is  far  too 
early  to  assume  that  the  fortress  is  obsolete  from  the  purely 
military  point  of  view.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  Germany  is 
neglecting  her  fortresses  on  the  Rhine.  On  the  contrary  we 
are  told  that  they  are  being  placed  in  the  highest  degree  of 
preparedness,  and  that  they  have  lost  little  or  none  of  their 
renown  for  defensive  purposes.  It  is  true  enough  that  the 
isolated  and  besieged  fortress  is  doomed,  but  it  may  none 
the  less  serve  an  invaluable  purpose  in  delaying  the  advance 
of  an  enemy.  The  resistance  of  Liefe,  Namur,  and  Maubeuge 
was  by  no  means  in  vain,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  fortresses 
of  Verdun  are  playing  their  part  in  the  French  defense.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  appears  to  be  that  a  fortress  is  of  great 
va'  je  when  used  in  conjunction  with  a  field  army,  and  that 
cwn  without  the  army  it  may  be  invaluable  as  a  means  of 
«k. .ij-ing  an  enemy  advance  and  inflicting  great  losses  upon 
him.      At   the   same   time    we    may   suppose    that    the    priority 


of  importance  must  henceforth  be  given  to  the  trench.  If 
there  is  anything  that  can  be  considered  impregnable  in  war 
— and  we  may  doubt  if  such  a  thing  actually  exists — it  is  the 
well-defended  trench  with  adequate  shelter  for  its  men  against 
artillery  fire.  Trenches  will  probably  become  a  part  of  the 
permanent  defenses  of  a  country.  They  are  easily  and  rapidly 
made  and  can  therefore  cover  a  much  wider  area  of  defense, 
while  from  their  very  nature  they  are  less  likely  to  become 
liabilities   instead  of  assets. 


UNCLE  DAVID'S  WAY. 


The  question  of  war  losses  still  occupies  the  attention  of 
statisticians,  and  those  who  are  curious  on  the  matter  will 
find  it  fully  discussed  by  Mr.  Frank  H.  Simonds  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  the  Review  of  Rez'iews.  Casualty  returns,  ex- 
cept those  that  relate  to  the  number  of  the  dead,  are  always 
somewhat  misleading  for  purposes  of  comparison,  and  this  is 
due  to  the  differing  ways  in  which  these  returns  are  con- 
structed. Thus  the  British  include  all  wounds,  however 
slight,  in  their  reports.  The  French  include  only  wounds  of 
some  severity  and  that  necessitate  hospital  care,  while  it  is 
believed  that  the  Germans  report  only  those  wounds  that 
imply  a  permanent  disablement.  The  German  method  is  de- 
cidedly the  best,  since  it  gives  a  direct  indication  of  actual 
attrition  which  the  other  methods  do  not.  Calculating  on  this 
supposition,  Mr.  Simonds  believes  that  the  Germans  may  have 
lost  three  million  men  permanently,  and  four  million  men  if 
all  wounds  are  included.  At  the  usual  ratio  this  would  mean 
925.000  killed,  2,625,000  wounded,  and  450,000  captured. 


Sir  Anthony  Bowlby,  lecturing  in  London  on  the  surgery'  of 
the  war,  says  that  the  wounds  inflicted  by  modern  projectiles 
are  of  unprecedented  severity.  He  showed  a  bomb  about 
the  size  of  a  baseball  which  would  burst  into  hundreds  of 
pieces,  each  piece  with  a  ragged  edge  and  therefore  pro- 
ducing the  most  terrible  crushing  and  rending  effects.  In 
other  wars  the  majority  of  wounds  have  been  from  bullets 
and  therefore  comparatively  light,  but  the  present  is  essen- 
tially an  artillery  war.  The  lecturer  said  that  the  wounds 
were  such  as  he  had  never  seen  in  the  worst  machinery' 
accidents  of  civil  life.  Sidney  Coryn. 

Sax  Francisco,  March  8,  1916. 


For  the  third  time  in  eighty-seven  years  Erzeroum, 
the  great  Turkish  stronghold,  has  fallen  before  the 
advancing  Russians.  It  first  passed  into  Russian  hands 
when  General  Paskievich  stormed  it  in  the  war  of 
1S29.  Erzeroum  remained  in  more  or  less  obscurity 
thenceforth  until  the  war  of  1877-78,  when  it  sprang 
into  a  position  of  importance.  After  the  Turkish  de- 
feat at  the  great  battle  of  Aladja  dagh,  on  October  15, 
1878,  the  remnants  of  Mukhtar's  army  retreated  on 
Erzeroum.  Part  of  the  Russian  army  stayed  to  besiege 
Kars,  and  part  pressed  on  in  pursuit.  Erzeroum  fell  on 
Xovember  9th,  and  two  days  later  came  the  fall  of 
Kars.  By  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  however,  Erzeroum  was 
restored  to  Turkey,  as  it  had  been  previously,  by  the 
treaty  of  Adrianople,  after  the  Russian  occupation  in 
1829.  Situated  at  the  eastern  end  of  an  open,  bare 
plain  some  thirty  miles  long  and  twelve  miles  wide,  and 
peculiarly  well  supplied  with  water  from  the  main- 
streams, little  and  big,  which  flow  into  the  valley  from 
the  Palanduken  range,  Erzeroum  makes  an  ideal  base 
for  an  advancing  army,  and  has  always  been  so  re- 
garded. It  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  been 
identified  with  the  Armenian  Garin  Kalakh  and  the 
Byzantine  Theodosiopolis  of  the  fifth  century,  at  which 
time  it  was  one  of  the  frontier  fortresses  of  the  em- 
pire. As  far  back  as  1201  Erzeroum  was  a  city  of 
considerable  importance,  and  in  the  year  mentioned  it 
was  taken  by  the  Seljuks.  Finally  the  city  came  into 
the  possession  of  Turkey  in  1517,  and  has  since  re- 
mained a  Turkish  possession.  Recently  it  was  said  to 
have  a  population  of  about  43,000,  mostly  Armenians 
and  Persians.  For  the  most  part  the  town  is  built  of 
gray  volcanic  stone,  and  its  streets  are  narrow  and 
crooked. 

Steamboat  Springs,  Xevada,  has  figured  prominently 
in  discussions  of  the  origin  of  ore  deposits.  The 
waters  of  these  springs  contain  the  precious  metals  in 
minute  quantities,  and  the  sinter  deposited  by  them 
contains  several  minerals  that  are  common  constituents 
of  ores,  as  well  as  small  quantities  of  many  of  the 
rare  metallic  constituents  of  ore  deposits,  including 
gold  and  silver.  Such  springs,  therefore,  suggest  to 
geologists  that  many  and  perhaps  most  ore-bearing 
veins  have  been  formed  by  hot  waters  rising  from  great 
depths,  which  have  brought  their  metal  contents  up  in 
solution  and  deposited  them  in  open  spaces  or  fissures 
in  the  rocks  through  which  the  waters  passed,  the  depo- 
sition of  some  ores  being  influenced  by  chemical  re- 
action with  the  surrounding  rock.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  ore  deposits  are  undoubtedly  formed  in  other 
ways,  for  some  are  unquestionably  of  sedimentary 
origin  and  the  metal  content  of  some  others  has  been 
carried  down,  redeposited.  and  concentrated  by  rain 
water  that  descended  into  the  earth's  crust,  but  the 
"hydrothermal"  origin — that  is,  their  deposition  from 
ascending  hot  water — of  many  of  the  more  valuable 
ore  deposits  is  indicated  by  the  close  relation  observed 
at  many  places  between  mineral  veins  and  eruptive 
rocks. 

m»m   

Ten  thousand  quail  have  been  taken  from  Mexico 
to  Missouri,  where  they  will  be  used  to  stock  depleted 
covers. 


The   Connection  of  a  Cat  with  a  Legacy. 

. 

You  can  not  get  away  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
sort  of  moral  support  in  the  existence  of  a  rich  uncle 
from  whom  you  have  "expectations."  It  gives  a  tang 
to  life  quite  unlike  anything  else.  Your  wife,  though 
she  may  be  the  dearest  and  least  mercenary  girl  in 
the  world,  gives  you  an  especially  affectionate  kiss  at 
times  when  his  name  is  mentioned;  and  when  you  don't 
know  absolutely  for  certain  that  uncle's  bit  will  come 
your  way  after  he  goes  to  the  place  from  which  there 
is  nD  return  there  is  a  something  about  it  that  appeals 
powerfully  to  one's  sporting  side. 

We  had  an  uncle  like  that.  At  least,  he  was  mine  I 
really,  but  Dorothy  and  I  go  halves  in  everything,  so 
he  was  our  joint  property.  And  the  funny  part  of 
it  was  that  Uncle  David  was  such  a  jolly  good  sort 
that  though  Dorothy  and  I,  perhaps  unconsciously,  may 
have  felt  certain  he  would  always  provide  us  with  an 
ultimate  financial  anchorage,  we  never  actually  con- 
nected his  death  with  that  idea.  We  had  enough  on 
which  to  squeeze  through,  even  though  the  two  nippers 
were  beginning  to  absorb  a  small  fortune,  and  I  am 
quite  certain  that  either  Dolby  or  I  would  have  been 
genuinely  horrified  if  an)'  one  had  suggested  that  we 
were  waiting  to  step  into  the  dear  old  man's  shoes. 

I  can  see  him  now,  pulling  at  a  pipe — in  spite  of  his 
money  he  never  took  to  cigars — and  spinning  yarns 
while  Dolly  mixed  a  drink  of  the  kind  he  loved.  Dolly 
really  did  it  excellently,  and  as  she  only  mixed  it  when 
Uncle  David  came,  he  had  a  kind  of  double-barreled 
welcome  from  me. 

The  sporting  side  of  the  matter  came  in  because  he 
had  told  us  when  we  were  first  married  that  "if  any- 
thing happened  to  him"  we  should  have  his  money — un- 
less he  had  occasion  to  change  his  mind.  And  with  a 
man  like  Uncle  David  that  meant  rather  more  than  one 
would  think,  for  he  had  his  little  peculiarities,  as  most 
folk  have  when  they  get  on  in  years.  He  never  lost 
his  temper,  but  he  had  lived  alone  for  so  long  that 
certain  characteristics  had  grown  to  be  a  trifle  ex- 
aggerated. I  honestly  believe  he  could  never  quite 
make  us  out  because  we  did  not  mind  what  we  said  to 
him.  (Neither  Dolly  nor  I  can  stand  deceit.  1  He  had 
had  some  rather  disheartening  experiences  in  one  way 
and  another.  I  do  not  think  his  matrimonial  venture, 
early  in  life,  had  been  a  pronounced  success,  and  just 
after  he  had  made  his  first  fortune  a  partner  whom 
he  trusted  as  much  as  his  own  right  hand  went  off  with 
every  cent  he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  Uncle  never 
really  regained  complete  trust  in  humanity  after  that, 
and  no  wonder.  It  would  have  made  me  deuced  acid 
myself.  Being  a  widower  by  then,  and  childless,  he 
went  West  with  what  there  was  left,  after  paying  all 
liabilities:  and  I  never  saw  anything  of  him  for  quite 
fifteen  vears.  He  did  not  say  much  about  his  experi- 
ences, but  I  always  fancied  that  he  had  a  thin  time 
until  he  got  his  head  and  shoulders  above  water  again. 
After  his  return  he  lived  chiefly  in  hotels,  though  he 
came  to  stay  with  us  occasionally,  especially  after  the 
arrival  of  my  daughter,  Tupp'ny. 

Tupp'nv  was  the  most  audacious,  impudent  person 
that  ever  began  to  talk,  but  in  spite  of  her  faults, 
Uncle  David  took  a  liking  to  her.  You  can  always  tell 
when  a  man  likes  a  child  or  not  as  soon  as  it  tries  to 
wipe  its  sticky  fingers  on  his  trousers.  And  Uncle 
David  stood  the  test  even  better  than  I  did.  There 
Was — and  still  is — also  a  man-child,  but  as  the  only 
noticeable  accomplishments  of  Lawrence  Michael  at 
that  stage  were  extreme  devotion  to  the  bottle  and  the 
wearing  of  a  fatuous  smile  which  showed  clearly  that 
he  had  no  teeth,  he  did  not  play  a  very  active  part  in 
affairs. 

When  I  sav  that  neither  Dolly  nor  I  can  stand  de- 
ceit. I  should'  also  include  hypocrisy.  I  don't  suggest 
that  I  am  qualified  to  wear  a  halo,  but  no  man  could 
live  with  Dolly  and  be  a  hypocrite  unless  he  were 
utterly  beyond  the  pale.  Perhaps  we  were  a  trifle  too 
outspoken.  I  have  known  people  who  worked  them- 
selves into  a  fever  of  tact  in  the  presence  of  rich  rela- 
tives, but  I  don't  think  either  Dolly  or  I  ever  worried 
much  about  bowing  down  to  Uncle  David.  She  always 
had  unbounded  faith  in  me,  and  I  always  felt  I  should 
be  able  to  bring  enough  grist  to  the  mill  for  our  re- 
quirements. Of  course  there  was  the  question  of  Law- 
rence Michael's  career,  and  it  would  have  been  dread- 
ful for  me  to  die  leaving  Tupp'ny  and  Dorothy  unpro- 
vided for,  but  you  don't  think  too  much  of  dying  when 
you  are  happily  married,  therefore  we  never  made  a 
fetish  of  our  uncle.  We  both  liked  him  very  much 
indeed,  partly  because  he  used  to  let  Tupp'ny  wipe  her 
sticky  fingers  on  his  trousers,  and  we  should  have  liked 
him  just  as  much  if  he  had  either  not  been  our  uncle,  or 
if  he  had  not  had  a  dollar.  I  never  sought  to  inquire 
just  how  much  worldly  wealth  he  had,  though  I  con- 
jectured from  various  things  that  it  must  be  a  good 
deal,  and  I  can  see  now  that  he  must  have  been  puzzled 
at  what  he  concluded  was  my  assumed  indifference  on 
the  subject.  Now  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  it  is  only 
natural  that  any  one  who  proposes  leaving  you  a  for- 
tune which  he  has  earned  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow 
would  expect  you  to  take  at  least  a  decent  interest  in 
it.  And,  as  I  have  mentioned,  Uncle  David  had  his 
peculiarities.  If  I  had  thought  it  would  gratify  him  I 
would  have  discussed  the  matter,  but  it  never  entered 
my  head  to  do  so. 


March  11,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


Dolly  and  I  were  very  much  upset  when  we  found 
that  he  was  ill,  and  we  did  what  we  could  to  comfort 
him  until  the  end.  Afterwards  I  had  a  somewhat  sur- 
prising interview  with  Mr.  Grimbolt,  whom  he  had 
chosen  to  wind  up  his  affairs.  Mr.  Grimbolt  was  the 
personification  of  the  reliable  family  lawyer.  Under 
his  gray  hairs  were  hidden  the  dark  secrets  of  a  hun- 
dred well-known  families.  He  was  quiet  and  courteous, 
but  even  I  could  see  he  was  endeavoring  to  soften  the 
blow.  My  uncle,  he  explained,  had  bought  an  annuity 
and  lived  upon  it.  The  annuity  ceased  with  his  death, 
and  the  only  things  mentioned  in  his  will  were  the  sum 
of  four  thousand  dollars  and  Tobias,  the  big  black  cat 
that  always  lived  with  him  wherever  he  went.  My  wife 
and  I  were  to  have  the  money,  but  we  were  also  to  be 
jointly  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  Tobias. 

Of' course  that  knocked  all  the  moral  support  of 
Uncle  David's  mythical  tens  of  thousands  out  of  the 
pair  of  us,  but  I  can  not  say  we  felt  any  keen  disappoint- 
ment. Naturally  we  should  have  been  glad,  at  any  rate 
for  the  sake  of  the  nippers,  had  there  been  a  more  rosy 
tint  about  affairs,  but  as  it  was  I  sank  the  four  thou- 
sand in  my  business  after  a  consultation  with  Dolly. 
and  we  took  Tobias  into  the  bosom  of  our  family. 
Tobias  was  not  altogether  an  unadulterated  blessing 
in  the  domestic  circle.  At  first  he  missed  Uncle  David 
and  used  to  wander  about  the  place  in  a  most  discon- 
solate fashion,  but  Dolly  has  a  way  with  dumb  ani- 
mals, and  before  a  week  had  elapsed  Tobias  began  to 
indicate  in  feline  fashion  that  he  could  put  up  with  his 
new  quarters.  When  I  saw  that  he  was  obviously  a 
consenting  party  to  a  game  which  consisted  of  Tupp'ny 
hanging  on  to  his  tail  I  knew  that  his  serenity  was 
assured  and  that  we  should  be  able  to  fulfill  the  last 
will  and  testimonv  of  our  late  relative  by  looking  after 
the  welfare  of  his  cat.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Tobias 
gradually  transferred  his  affections  to  us  until  he  be- 
came quite  one  of  the  family,  and  even  assumed  an  air 
of  proprietorship  over  Tupp'ny,  though  Lawrence 
Michael,  at  that  stage,  had  hardly  developed  sufficiently 
to  make  friendships. 

It  was  about  a  month  after  we  linked  up  the  fate  of 
Tobias  with  our  own  when  I  received  a  nasty  business 
blow.  It  looked  ugly,  but  I  hoped  it  was  only  a  tem- 
porary setback  and  said  nothing  about  it  to  Dolly. 
Right  on  the  top  of  it,  however,  came  a  second  disas- 
ter, and  my  little  woman  began  to  see  there  was  some- 
thing radically  wrong.  It  is  wonderful  how  keen  are 
the  eyes  of  love.  I  could  have  sworn  that  I  was  just 
as  cheerful  as  ever  one  evening  when  Dolly  put  her 
arms  round  my  neck. 

"Tell  me  all  about  it,  boy,"  she  said,  "and  it  won't 
feel  so  big  then." 

It's  no  use.  I  can't  even  try  to  bluff  Dolly.  I 
grinned,  of  course,  but  she  saw  through  it  and  I  had 
to  tell  her  that  unless  a  miracle  happened  we  should  be 
more  completely  without  an  occupation  than  ever 
Othello  had  cause  to  complain  about.  Among  other 
things  Dolly  has  one  good  feature:  she  doesn't  say  a 
lot  of  unnecessary  things  when  a  crisis  arrives.  I  for- 
get exactly  what  she  did  say  on  that  occasion,  but  I 
know  it  sounded  jolly  comforting,  and  then  she  got  me 
to  spend  a  whole  evening  with  her  prying  into  facts 
and  figures.  It  must  have  been  terribly  abstruse  for 
her  at  first,  but  she  put  her  finger  on  the  weak  spot, 
although  it  was  too  late  to  remedy  it.  There  was  con- 
,  solation,  however,  in  having  a  companion  in  distress 
during  the  bitter  weeks  that  followed,  when  I  saw  my 
little  world  crumbling  beneath  my  feet.  If  a  man 
labors  under  the  delusion  that  a  woman  is  not  much 
use  excepting  to  look  after  the  kitchen  and  nursery  he 
has  a  lot  to  learn.  Those  grim  days  were  robbed  of 
half  their  sting  by  Dolly's  bravery.  Already  I  could 
see  myself  getting  my  shoulder  to  the  wheel  cheerfully 
after  the  final,  inevitable  crash,  and  starting  over 
again.  I  began  to  look  upon  all  I  had  done  in  the  past 
as  only  a  big  preliminary  canter  instead  of  the  real 
disaster  that  it  was. 

The  crash  was  coming  within  twenty-four  hours,  my 
bank  balance  was  at  zero  and  I  was  negotiating  for 
quarters  more  suitable  than  our  home  for  a  family  with- 
1  out  means  when  Mr.  Grimbolt  came  into  my  office. 
There  were  no  clerks  and  no  office  boy.  Regretfully 
I  had  dispensed  with  their  services.  As  an  astute  man 
of  the  world  he  was  not  blind  to  these  and  other  signs 
of  the  times,  but  with  that  admirable  discretion  that 
has  carried  him  to  the  top  of  his  own  particular  pro- 
fessional tree  he  did  not  even  flutter  an  eyelash.  There 
was  nothing  remarkable  in  Mr.  Grimbolt  calling.  He 
had  consulted  me  several  times  since  Uncle  David's 
death  on  minor  details  connected  with  the  old  man's 
affairs. 

"And  how  is  Tobias?"  he  asked,  settling  in  a  com- 
fortable chair. 
Now,  busy  men  do  not  as  a  rule  spend  their  time  in 
'    offices  for  which  large  rents  have  to  be  paid,  discussing 
the  welfare  of  cats,  and  moreover  there  was  a  little 
i    ring  in  Mr.  Grimbolt's  voice  that  should  not  have  been 
there  excepting  when  he  was  engaged  in  his  profes- 
|    sional  capacity.     I   looked   at  him  wonderingly   for   a 
'    second,  but  my  mind  was  centred  chiefly  on  the  crash. 
All   the   thinking  in  the  wide  world  that  I   could   do 
•    would  not  avert  it,  but  one's  mind  keeps  reverting  to 
j    such  things  when  they  are  imminent. 

"He's  all  right.  I  think,  thanks,  but  he's  getting  a  bit 
fat."  I  replied. 
"You  still  have  him,  then?"  the  lawyer  asked  with 


as  much  expression  on  his  face  as  you  would  find  on 
a  granite  pillar. 

"Of  course,"  I  said.  "He's  one  of  us,  you  know. 
The  critical  period  passed  when  he  let  Tupp'ny  use 
him  as  a  toy." 

"You  never  thought  of  parting  with  him?" 
"Why,  no.     Uncle  David  left  him  in  our  care,  and 
I'm  not  quite  sure  that  he  would  jump  at  the  chance 
of  going." 

Then  Mr.  Grimbolt  smiled,  which  struck  me  as  a 
curious  thing  for  him  to  do,  for  he  was  a  very  serious- 
minded  individual  whom  you  would  not  naturally  asso- 
ciate with  merriment.  I  suppose  you  do  grow  like  that 
when  you  have  so  many  family  skeletons  locked  away 
in  your  cranium.    Anyway,  he  smiled. 

"That  is  fortunate,"  he  said  as  though  something 
really  had  pleased  him.  "You  are  aware,  probably,  that 
it  is  exactly  six  months  since  you  took  charge  of 
him." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  was  not,  as  I  had  had  other 
things  to  calculate  lately,  but  I  bowed  my  head  dis- 
creetly, wondering  what  in  the  world  he  was  getting  at. 
"I  must  ask  you,  as  a  mere  formality,"  he  said 
suavely,  "to  be  good  enough  to  show  me  Tobias  under 
your  roof.  Of  course  I  take  your  word,  but  your  late 
uncle's  instructions  were  very  precise  on  the  subject." 
"Certainly,"  I  agreed.  "You  will  find  him  there  any 
time  unless  he  happens  to  be  out  paying  calls.  I  can 
not  very  well  leave  here  just  now,  but  if  you  will 
come  round  to  dinner  this  evening  my  wife  will  be 
delighted  to  see  you." 

"No,  I'm  afraid  that  will  not  do,"  said  Mr.  Grimbolt, 
a  tiny  tinge  of  professional  manner  creeping  back  into 
his  voice.  "It  should  be  done  at  once;  and  besides,  it 
is  important  from  your  point  of  view." 

"How?"  I  asked,  leaning  forward  and  beginning  to 
develop  a  curious  interest. 

"Well,  you  see,"  he  said,  "your  uncle  had  some 
rather  odd  views,  and  though  bitter  experiences  at  one 
time  or  another  had  not  soured  him,  he  was  not,  if  I 
may  say  so,  inclined  to  shower  confidence  on  all  and 
sundry.  When  his  doctor  assured  him  that  the  end  was 
only  a  matter  of  a  few  days  he  placed  in  trust  with  me 
and  another  reputable  lawyer  the  sum  of  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  with  certain  instructions." 

"Go  on,"  I  said  in  a  voice  I  should  never  have 
recognized  as  my  own.  My  lips  and  throat  had  gone 
as  dry  as  a  bone. 

"That  sum  comprised  his  whole  fortune,  together 
with  the  four  thousand  mentioned  in  his  will,"  added 
Mr.  Grimbolt.  "Your  uncle's  instructions  were  that 
after  six  months  I  was  to  see  whether  you  were  still 
caring  for  the  cat,  and  if  so  the  balance  of  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  was  to  be  paid  to  you." 

I  think  I  went  very  hot  and  then  very  cold.  I  had  to 
grip  hold  of  the  chair  because  the  room  was  swaying 
about  in  a  ridiculous  fashion.  If  you  doubt  it,  get 
some  one  to  hand  you  a  hundred  thousand  when  the 
bottom  has  fallen  out  of  your  financial  universe. 

"Tobias  is  all  right,"  I  said  a  bit  unsteadily,  but  even 
at  that  instant  an  awful  idea  swirled  across  my  brain 
that  the  thoughtless  cat  might  have  strolled  across  the 
road  since  I  left  home,  and  been  run  over.  It  gal- 
vanized me  into  life.  Inside  eight  seconds  I  had  my 
hat  on  and  was  bustling  that  dignified  lawyer  down  the 
steps  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  He  was  a  little  flushed  and 
his  tie  was  sitting  crookedly  when  I  had  almost  flung 
him  into  a  taxicab  and  promised  the  driver  anything 
he  liked  if  he  did  the  journey  in  half  an  hour.  My 
brain  was  aflame  all  the  journey,  and  Mr.  Grimbolt 
spent  the  interval  recovering  his  equilibrium. 

Dolly  looked  at  us  anxiously  as  I  hurried  up  the 
path,  and  I  heaved  a  mighty  sigh  of  thankfulness  when, 
through  the  open  door,  I  saw  Tobias  sitting  lethargic- 
ally on  the  hearth  rug. 

"It's  all  right,  Dolly."  I  said.  "Don't  get  excited. 
Everything's  quite  all  right.  Nothing  to  worry  about. 
Shut  the  door  quickly.  Mind  the  cat  doesn't  run  out." 
As  I  have  said,  Dolly  maintains  a  beautiful  calm 
at  times  of  crises.  She  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Grim- 
bolt and.  regarding  me  as  hopeless,  extracted  a  little 
sane  information  concerning  my  behavior  from  the 
lawyer. 

"And  what  were  you  to  do  if  we  had  lost  Tobias?" 
Dolly  asked  with  that  insatiable  curiosity  of  her  sex 
concerning  things  that  don't  matter. 

"Well,  as  he  isn't  lost  I  suppose  there  is  no  harm  in 
telling  you  now,"  replied  the  man  of  law.  "We  were 
to  have  retained  the  money  for  a  further  twelve  months 
as — er — a  sort  of  rebuke,  I  think,  and  then  paid  it  to 
you." 

Dolly  came  over  to  me  and  gave  me  a  bare-faced 
kiss,  while  Mr.  Grimbolt  did  a  discreet  little  cough 
and  admired  a  picture. 

Just  then  two  distinct  sounds  came  from  the  region 
of  the  hearth  rug.  One  was  emitted  by  the  man- 
child,  and  it  indicated  extreme  pleasure;  the  other  was 
a  note  of  pained  surprise,  from  the  cat. 

Lawrence  Michael  was  getting  on  in  life.  He  had 
for  the  first  time  succeeded  in  wriggling  forward  far 
enough  to  get  a  grip  on  Tobias'  tail. 

San  Francisco,  March,  1916.  H.  P.  Holt. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Farmers  have  dropped  to  second  place  as  employers 
of  labor.  In  1914  the  railroads  of  this  country  paid 
out  for  labor  more  than  twice  as  much  as  was  paid  by 
the  farmers. 


The  new  Italian  ambassador  to  Japan,  the  Marquis 
Guiccioli,  was  at  one  time  secretary  in  the  embassy  at 
Washington,  and  was  later  minister  at  Belgrade.  His 
last  post  was  at  Sofia. 

Lord  Chelmsford,  who  will  become  Viceroy  of  India 
this  month,  is  captain  of  the  Fourth  Dorsetshire  Regi- 
ment in  India.  He  has  already  served  as  governor  of 
Queensland  and  New  South  Wales.  Prior  to  his  ad- 
vent abroad  he  was  a  member  of  the  London  county 
council,  and  before  that  had  served  as  a  member  of 
the  London  school  board. 

General  Henri  Phillipe  Petain,  the  heroic  defender 
of  Verdun  against  the  German  onslaught,  has  but  re- 
cently been  promoted.  He  is  still  in  his  fifties,  and 
most  of  his  staff  are  much  younger.  In  appearance  he 
is  said  to  somewhat  resemble  the  late  Lord  Roberts. 
His  rise  has  been  so  rapid  that  he  is  little  known  to 
the  French  people  as  a  whole. 

Chen  Chi,  who  was  appointed  commissioner-general 
of  China  to  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  has  of  late 
been  inspecting  the  Eastern  factories  and  warehouses 
connected  with  the  silk  and  tea  trade,  seeking  ideas 
which  may  be  put  to  practical  use  in  his  own  country. 
He  plans  to  make  a  complete  report  to  the  Chinese 
government  on  the  status  of  these  interests. 

The  Rev.  Artemas  Dean  of  Mt.  Carmel,  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  oldest  living  alumnus  of  Amherst  College, 
is  now  in  his  ninety-second  year.  He  entered  the  class 
of  1842  at  Amherst.  In  1848  he  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and  the  following  year  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church  at  Johnson,  Vermont.  He 
received  the  degree  of  M.  A.  from  Vermont  University 
in  1853,  and  D.  D.  from  Hamden  Sidney  College,  Vir- 
ginia, in  1890.  Since  1902  he  has  resided  at  Mt. 
Carmel. 

James  Angell,  president  emeritus  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  is  said  to  have,  temporarily  at  least,  lost 
his  eyesight  as  the  result  of  over-exertion  in  attempt- 
ing to  reply  personally  to  several  hundred  congratula- 
tory letters  recently  received  on  his  eighty-seventh 
birthday.  During  a  long  and  active  life  Dr.  Angell  has 
found  time  to  serve  the  country  in  a  diplomatic  way, 
having  been  minister  to  China,  where  he  negotiated  im- 
portant treaties,  and  later  acted  as  minister  to  Turkey 
for  a  year.  He  is  the  author  of  "The  Higher  Educa- 
tion," "Progress  in  International  Law,"  and  other 
works. 

Dr.  David  Brainard  Spooner,  who  propounds  the 
theory  that  Buddha  was  not  a  Hindu,  as  is  the  pre- 
vailing belief,  is  an  American,  a  native  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  for  some  time  has  been  in  the  employ  of 
the  archaeology  department  of  the  government  of  India. 
It  is  his  belief  that  Buddha  was  a  Persian  and  a  rene- 
gade from  Zoroastrianism,  rather  than  a  renegade  from 
Hindu  teaching,  which  also  explains  a  reference  to 
Buddha  in  the  ancient  Parsee  scriptures  as  a  heretic, 
a  term  which  could  not  have  been  used  had  he  not 
been  connected  originally  with  Zoroastrianism,  believes 
Dr.  Spooner.  Among  this  explorer's  achievements  is 
the  unearthing  of  Buddha's  bones  from  a  mound  near 
Peshawur  in  northwestern  India. 

Newton  D.  Baker,  who  has  just  been  appointed  Sec- 
retary of  War,  is  a  native  of  West  Virginia,  but  for 
many  years  has  lived  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  is  a 
lawyer,  having  taken  up  the  practice  in  1S97  at  Martins- 
burg,  West  Virginia.  As  a  leader  among  Ohio  Demo- 
crats he  has  been  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Wilson 
policies,  and  was  offered  the  post  of  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  the  original  Wilson  cabinet,  but  declined 
because  he  was  then  mayor  of  Cleveland.  For  ten 
years  prior  to  his  election  as  mayor  he  was  Cleve- 
land's city  solicitor.  He  is  forty-four  years  old,  has 
received  degrees  from  Johns  Hopkins  and  Washington 
and  Lee  universities,  and  for  years  he  has  been  closely 
identified  with  the  reform  movement  in  Cleveland  and 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  street  railway  contro- 
versy there. 

Major  Charles  Young,  U.  S.  A.,  to  whom  was  re- 
cently awarded  the  Spingarn  Medal,  is  a  full-blooded 
negro.  The  medal  is  given  annually  to  the  man  or 
woman  of  African  descent  and  American  citizenship 
who  shall  have  made  the  highest  achievement  during 
the  preceding  year  in  any  field  of  elevated  or  honor- 
able human  endeavor.  Major  Young  is  a  native  of 
Kentucky,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Ohio.  He  was  appointed  to  the  West  Point  Military 
Academy  from  Ohio  in  1885,  and  since  graduating  in 
1889  has  served  in  the  Seventh,  Ninth,  and  Tenth  Cav- 
alry, and  the  Twenty-Fifth  Infantry  of  the  United 
States  army.  He  was  major  of  an  Ohio  battalion  dur- 
ing the  Spanish  War.  Afterwards  he  was  detailed  as 
superintendent  of  the  Sequoia  and  Grant  National 
Parks  in  California,  where  he  made  a  fine  record.  In 
1904  he  was  sent  to  Haiti,  and  thence  twice  to  the 
Philippines,  where  in  the  absence  of  the  colonel  he 
was  in  command  of  the  regiment  on  several  occasions. 
He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  in  1912,  and 
was  then  sent  as  military  attache  to  Liberia.  There 
he  undertook  the  work  of  reorganizing  and  training  the 
Liberian  constabulary,  and  it  is  especially  for  his  1 
liant  work  in  this  connection  that  he  rec 
Spingarn  Medal. 
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March  11.  1916. 


THE  UNSPEAKABLE  TURK. 


The  Testimony  of  Soldiers  Shows  That  He  Is  Not  So  Very- 
Unspeakable. 


There  are  but  few  who  have  a  good  word  to  say  for 
the  Turk.  It  seems  to  be  forever  his  fate  to  be  asso- 
ciated in  the  popular  mind  with  massacre,  and  under 
that  red  cloud  his  virtues  are  eclipsed.  But  the  Turk 
has  virtues,  and  very  definite  ones,  as  is  well  known 
to  every  traveler  in  eastern  Europe.  He  is  hospitable, 
courteous,  and  kindly,  of  a  conspicuous  honesty,  and 
usually  a  fair  fighter  where  his  deeply-rooted  racial 
prejudices  are  not  involved.  The  Turks  are  said  to  be 
the  only  combatants  now  in  the  field  who  have  made  a 
practice  of  sending  into  their  enemies*  camp  a  daily 
list  of  the  prisoners  they  have  taken,  while  there  is  i 
abundant  testimony  to  the  humanity  with  which  they  j 
have  treated  the  wounded.  Antipathy  to  the  Turk  is 
usually  to  be  found  among  those  who  do  not  know  him 
and  whose  impressions  are  derived  from  a  basis  of 
religious   prejudice. 

But  the  truth  about  the  Turk  is  gradually  reaching 
the  public  ear.  Thousands  of  British  and  French 
troops  have  been  in  contact  with  him  under  circum- 
stances that  call  forth  both  the  worst  and  the  best 
of  human  nature,  and  yet  not  a  single  story  has  been  j 
told  by  these  Christian  soldiers  that  does  not  reflect , 
credit  upon  the  Moslem.  There  can  be  no  question  | 
that  there  have  been  horrid  massacres  in  Armenia,  but  j 
we  have  yet  to  learn  whether  these  were  due  to  direct : 
orders  from  superiors  or  to  the  natural  ferocity  of  the  \ 
perpetrators.  But  it  seems  at  least  certain  that  the ; 
Turkish  soldier,  pitted  in  direct  battle  against  his  foes, 
has  been  very  much  of  a  gentleman  as  well  as  very 
much  of  a  soldier. 

We  see  a  reflection  of  this  in  the  Xew  York  Tribune, 
where  we  read: 

In  the  early  days,  when  there  was  some  hope  of  defeating 
him.  comments  on  his  extraordinary  bravery  were  frequently 
interlarded  with  tributes  to  his  chivalry,  and  in  not  a  few 
private  letters  published  in  the  English  newspapers  he  was 
contrasted  in  this  respect  with  his  Christian  ally,  to  the  mani- 
fest prejudice  of  the  latter.  The  humiliation  inflicted  on 
the  invaders  does  not  seem  in  the  least  to  have  modified  their 
judgment. 

Just  before  the  Australian  forces  began  to  retire  a  message 
describing  the  final  preparations  was  dispatched  by  Captain 
Bean  to  the  high  commissioner,  in  the  course  of  which, 
remarking  on  the  care  bestowed  by  the  men  on  the  graves  of 
their  comrades,  he  noted  that  "the  men  believed  the  Turks 
would  respect  these  graveyards ;  indeed,  many  had  been 
writing  letters  to  leave  in  their  dugouts  for  Abdul,  telling 
him  what  a  clean  fighter  they  think  him  and  wishing  him 
au  revoir." 

Another  correspondent  noting  the  kind  feelings  of  the 
soldiers  toward  "Johnnie  Turk,"  remarks  anent  the  retire- 
ment from  Suvla  that  "the  crowning  testimony  of  good  feeling 
is  the  gramophone  which  was  put  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  a 
trench  on  Walker's  Ridge,  with  the  disk  on  and  the  needle 
set   ready   to   play   "The   Turkish   Patrol." 

Can  any  one  conceive  of  a  Frenchman  or  a  Briton  paying 
a   like  tribute  to   the   Bosche  ? 

Similar  stories  are  told  from  other  quarters.  Thus 
we  find  Mr.  Herbert  Corey  in  the  Xew  York  Globe 
relating  some  of  the  experiences  of  Trooper  Clancy  of 
the  Australian  force.  Trooper  Clancy  describes  a  "rum 
old  josser"  of  a  Turk  with  a  curly  black  beard  and  a 
kindly  smile.  He  was  known  to  the  Australians  as 
"Fatty."  and  his  behavior  was  always  a  matter  of 
curious  speculation: 

The  Australian  Light  Horse  were  in  trenches  at  Russell's 
Top  on  Gallipoli.  The  Turks  were  entrenched  about  twenty- 
five  yards  away.  "We  could  hear  them  talking  as  plain  as 
plain."   says  Clancy.     "And   laugh  !      My  word  !" 

Now  and  then  the  two  sides  would  swap  bombs,  and  the 
lookouts  were  continually  firing.  The  Australians  had  learned 
how  to  make  trench-periscopes  out  of  two  pocket-mirrors  and 
some  hay  wire.  Some  attached  these  improvisations  to  their 
rifles  and  managed  to  do  some  pretty  fair  shooting.  They 
are  born  shots,  the  Australians.     Every  one.  says   that. 

"One  old  topper  in  the  trench  opposite  me  was  a  fair 
treat."  said  Clancy.  "He  was  so.  My  word  !  Used  to  pop 
up  his  head  above  the  trenches  and  laugh  at  us.  Then  he'd 
pop  down  again.  All  along  our  side  the  boys  would  be  taking 
shots  at  him,  and  they  never  hit.  Then  we  could  hear  him 
laugh.     We  got  so  we  liked  him. 

"  'Don't  shoot  at  the  old  orphan,'  the  bovs  would  say.  'He 
looks   like   "Fatty"    Burns.'  " 

One  morning  the  Light  Horse  had  made  a  demonstration 
in  order  to  keep  the  Turks  from  thinking  of  what  was 
on  somewhere  else.  They  were  chased  back  to  the 
trenches  when  they  had  done  their  part,  but  they  left  two 
men  behind  them.  The  sun  was  cruel  hot.  Clancy  says.  His 
rifle-barrel  fair  blistered  his  fingers.  These  poor  chaps  were 
lying  there  with  their  faces  in  the  grizzling  sand.  The  Aus- 
tralians could  not  reach  them.  It  would  have  been  suicide  to 
try. 

"Here  comes  'Fatty'   Burns."  said  some  one. 

The  Australians  in  stupefaction  watched  the  old  Turk. 
He  had  thrown  aside  his  rifle  and  stood  up  at  full  length  on 
the  parapet  of  the  trench.  Any  one  could  have  potted  him 
at  that  range.  Clancy  doesn't  understand  vet  why  no  one 
did.  except  that  they  were  all  fond  of  the  old'  blighter. 
"Fatty"  Burns  crawled  into  the  open  in  a  lazy  sort  of  way 
and   walked  over  to  the   two  wounded   men. 

"Gave  them  a  drink  of  water,  he  did."  said  Clancy,  "and 
wiped  their  lips  and  then  lugged  them  over  to  a  bit  of  cover 
c  could  go  out  and  get  them  after  night  came.  We 
gave  a  cheer  for  old  'Fatty"  and  he  laughed  at  us  before  he 
went  back  into  his  hole.  My  word  !  How  his  white  teeth  did 
shine.' 

The  Australians  had  more  hully-beef  than  thev  needed.  The 
be  a  nuisance.  They  were  not  permitted  to  re- 
fuse the  stated  allowance  of  bull  each  day.  Until  lately  a 
BriHsh  ration  has  been  a  fixed  and  immutable  thing.  One 
day  it  occurred  to  some  one  that  "Fatty"  Bums  might  like 
sor  i  meat.     So  they   tossed  three   cans   into  his   trench. 

"  i*her-   was   a   terrible   hullaballo    when    thev   landed."    said 

"1    suppose    they    thought    it    was    some   new-fangled 

id    of  bomb.      But   an    hour   or   so    later    some    Turk   threw 


us  a  lot  of  fine,  fresh  dates.  We  always  reckoned  it  was 
'Fatty'   Burns." 

Three  or  four  days  afterward  "Fatty"  Burns  thrust  head 
and  shoulders  above  the  trench-top  again  and  laughed  like  sin. 
Then  he  threw  something  into  Clancy's  trench. 

"I  just  had  time  to  get  my  overcoat  down  on  it  before  it 
went  off."  said  he.  "  'Fatty'  had  scooped  out  the  meat  from 
one  of  our  tins  and  filled  it  up  with  melinite  and  pieces  of 
scrap-iron.  It  fair  murdered  my  coat.  I  held  it  up  above  the 
parapet  and  shook  it  at  'Fatty.'  He  laughed  until  he 
choked. 

"A  bully  old  sport  was  'Fatty'   Burns." 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  Turk  becomes  a 
reputable  member  of  society,  but  perhaps  he  is  on  his 

way. 

^i^ 

Xot  since  1825  has  Holland  suffered  such  a  flood 
disaster  as  visited  the  northern  portion  of  that  country 
in  January.  In  some  respects  it  was  worse.  First  re- 
ports were,  as  usual,  grossly  exaggerated.  A  semi- 
official statement  issued  after  the  flooded  area  had  time 
to  look  around  and  take  stock,  announced  that  the 
the  Island  of  Marken.  where  sixteen  lives  were  lost, 
was  again  comparatively  dry.  but  no  estimates  had  been 
made  of  the  financial  loss  to  the  entire  district.  Con- 
tinuing, the  report  said:  "The  flood  waters  cover  an 
area  of  some  37,000  acres,  and  the  land  will  probably 
be  useless  for  a  year  or  more,  as  it  will  be  impreg- 
nated with  salt  from  the  sea.  Fortunately  most  of  that 
country  is  devoted  to  pastures,  which  are  less  injured 
bv  salt-water  inundation  than  is  crop  land.  Practicallv 
all  the  sheep,  hogs,  and  poultry  were  drowned,  and 
many  cows.  Xo  estimate  is  made  of  the  population  of 
the  inundated  section,  but  it  is  probablv  not  less  than 
20,000.  as  there  are  a  dozen  villages  in  it.  with  500  or 
2000  inhabitants.  Many  fugitives  from  the  flooded  dis- 
trict have  come  to  Amsterdam  and  are  lodged  about  the 
city ;  many  fled  to  other  towns  outside  the  stricken 
region.  In  a  few  cases  villages  and  isolated  farms  were 
above  the  flood  level,  and  there  the  people  still  remain. 
Relief  committees  see  that  they  do  not  lack  food,  and 
potable  water  is  supplied  from  Amsterdam.  Drinking 
water  was  obtained  from  cisterns  in  that  section,  and 
these  are  all  ruined  by  the  salt  water  from  the  Zuider 
Zee.  Normal  conditions  can  not  be  restored  there  and 
the  fugitives  return  to  their  homes  for  two  or  three 
months — possibly  longer.  The  breaks  in  the  dike  can 
not  be  repaired  immediately.  All  that  can  be  done  at 
present  is  to  prevent  their  widening  and  to  strengthen 
the  weak  spots.  How  the  water  will  be  removed  is  a 
problem,  but  presumably  some  system  will  be  adopted, 
when  weather  conditions  improve,  by  which  it  will  be 
forced  out  through  the  numerous  canals  traversing  that 
district."' 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


In  Sweden  experiments  in  the  use  of  peat  powder 
on  locomotives  of  the  state  railways  have  demonstrated 
that  as  heavy  trains  can  be  pulled  and  as  good  speed 
be  made  where  this  fuel  is  employed  as  where  anthra- 
cite is  used,  according  to  official  statement.  The  state- 
ment declares  that  the  powder  can  technically,  as  well 
as  economically,  take  the  place  of  anthracite  as  fuel 
for  locomotives.  The  railway  directors  have  decided 
to  undertake  the  development  of  this  class  of  fuel  by 
two  different  methods  for  purposes  of  comparison. 
Two  experts  have  been  requested  to  give  complete  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  preparing  a  certain  bog  for 
the  manufacture  of  peat  powder,  together  with  esti- 
mates of  running  expenses,  by  the  respective  methods. 
The  bog  selected  is  said  to  be  that  at  Hasthagen,  about 
one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  station  at  Yislanda,  with 
an  area  of  about  500  acres. 


Officially  it  is  now  announced  that  the  fire  which 
swept  Bergen,  Xorway,  on  January  15th.  was  the  most 
disastrous  in  the  history  of  the  city.  Practically  the 
whole  of  the  principal  retail  business  district  was 
burned.  In  all  369  buildings  were  destroyed.  Esti- 
mates of  the  total  loss  vary  from  $11,000,000  to  $27,- 
000,000.  The  insurance  value  of  buildings  burned  (the 
value  fixed  by  government  authority  beyond  which 
buildings  may  not  be  insured)  is  $3,200,600.  About 
3000  persons  of  Bergen's  90.000  population  were  ren- 
dered homeless  by  the  fire  and  temporary  quarters  were 
erected  for  their  accommodation. 


The  Department  of  Commerce,  in  closing  its  accounts 
in  connection  with  the  exhibits  of  the  department  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  turned  back 
to  the  government  exhibit  board  $1300.65.  the  portion 
of  its  allotment  in  excess  of  the  amount  required  to 
cover  all  outstanding  liabilities. 


As  early  as  1861  California  was  one  of  sixteen  coal- 
producing  states,  and  relatively  of  some  importance  in 
that  field.  Since  1900.  however,  with  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  production  and  use  of  petroleum,  coal- 
mining in  the  state  has  fallen  off. 


\  ear  by  year  the  demand  for  materials  other  than 
wood  and  rags  capable  of  yielding  paper  on  a  commer- 
cial scale  becomes  more  urgent  in  this  country.  Wood 
is  now  used  for  pulp  manufacture  to  the  amount  of 
about  4.500.000  cords  a  vear. 


The  short  line  railway  from  Petrograd  to  Soroka  on 
the  White  Sea.  a  distance  of  530  miles,  has  just  been 
completed,  giving  Russia  another  outlet  to  the  north 
besides  that  of  Archangel. 


Incentives. 
Without  one  thought  of  gain, 
Xo  world  heights  to  attain, 
Xor  honor,  brief  as  vain. 
Fight  thou  the  fight. 

By  no  ambition  moved, 
Xor  life  hopes  that  you  loved, 
Xor  day  dreams  dearer  proved. 
Maintain  the  right. 

Fame   is   a  little  thing. 
Success  a  bird  on  wing. 
The  songs  that  pleasure  sing 
Are  songs  of  days. 

But,  oh !  God"s  ends  are  strong, 
Although    His   ways  seem  long. 
His  Might  and  Truth  the  song 
Time  chants  always. 

Accept  no  ends  but  His, 
For  no  mirage   of  bliss, 
X'o    half-way    arbors,    miss 
Your    loftiest    aims. 

— Katharine  Read   Lockwood. 


The  Lost  Chord. 
Seated   one   day   at   the   organ, 
I    was   weary   and   ill   at    ease. 

And  my  fingers  wandered  idly 
Over  the  noisy  keys. 

I   knew   not   what    I    was   playing, 

Or  what  I  was  dreaming  then ; 
But    I   struck   one  chord   of  music 

Like  the  sound  of  a  great  amen. 

It   flooded   the    crimson   twilight 

Like  the  close  of  an  angel's  psalm, 

And  it  lay  on  my  fevered  spirit 
With  a  touch  of  infinite  calm. 

It  quieted  pain   and  sorrow. 

Like  love  overcoming  strife  : 
It  seemed  the  harmonious  echo 

From  our  discordant  life. 

It  linked  all  perplexed  meanings 

Into  one  perfect  peace, 
And  trembled  away  into  silence 

As  if  it  were  loath  to  cease. 

I  have  sought,  but  I  seek  it  vainly. 

That   one  lost   chord   divine. 
Which  came  from  the  soul  of  the  organ, 

And  entered  into  mine. 

It  may  be  that  death's  bright  angel 
Will  speak  in  that  chord  again — 

It  may  be  that  only  in  heaven 
I  shall  hear  that  grand  amen. 

^  — Adelaide   Proctor. 

The  Dagnerreotype. 
This.   then,   is  she. 

My  mother  as  she  looked  at  seventeen. 
When  she  first  met  my  father.     Young  incredibly. 
Younger  than  spring,  without  the  faintest  trace 
Of  disappointment,   weariness,  or  tear 
Upon   the   childlike   earnestness   and  grace 
Of   the   waiting   face. 
Those  close-wound  ropes  of  pearl 
(Or  common  beads  made  precious  by  their  use) 
Seem  heavy  for  so  slight  a  throat  to  wear ; 
But  the  low  bodice  leaves  the  shoulders  bare 
And  half  the  glad  swell  of  the  breast,  for  news. 
That  now  the  woman  stirs  within  the  girL 
And  yet, 

Even   so,   the  loops  and  globes 
Of  beaten  gold 
And  jet 

Hung,   in  the  stately  way  of  old. 
From   the  ears'   drooping  lobes 
On   festivals  and  Lord's  days  of  the  week. 
Show  all  too  matron-sober  for  the  cheek — 
Which,  now  I  look  again,  is  perfect  child, 
Or  no— or  no — 'tis  girlhood's  very  self. 
Moulded  by  some  deep,  mischief-ridden  elf 
So  meek,  so  maiden  mild. 

But  startling  the  close  gazer  with  the  sense 
Of  passion  forest-shy  and  forest-wild, 
And  delicate,   delirious  merriments. 

— William    I "augh n   Moody. 


The  World's  Triumph. 
So  far  as   I   conceive  the  World's  rebuke 

To  him  addressed  who  would  recast  her  new, 
X'ot  from  herself  her  fame  of  strength  she  took. 

But   from  their  weakness,  who  would  work  her  rue. 
"Behold,"  she  cries,  "so  many  rages  lull'd. 

So  many  fiery"  spirits  quite  cool'd  down: 
Look  how   so  many   valors,   long  undull'd. 

After  short  commerce  with  me.   fear  my  frown. 
Thou,  too,  when  thou  against  my  crimes  wouldst  cry. 

Let  thy  foreboded  homage  check  thy  tongue." — 
The  World  speaks  well :  yet  might  her  foe  reply — 

"Are  wills  so  weak?  then  let  not  mine  wait  long. 
Hast  thou  so   rare  a  poison  ?  let  me  be 
Keener  to   slay  thee,   lest  thou  poison  me." 

— Matthew  Arnold. 

Self-Sacrifice. 
What  though  thine  arm  hath   conquered   in  the  fight, — 

What  though  the  vanquished"  yield  unto  thy  sway. 

Or  riches  garnered  pave  thy  golden  way. — 
X'ot  therefore  has  thou  gained  the  sovran  height 
Of   man's   nobility!      Xo    halo's   light 

From    these  shall   round   thee   shed   its   sacred    ray  ; 

If  these  be  all  thy  joy, — then  dark  thy  day, 
And  darker  still  thy  swift  approaching  night! 

But  if  in  thee  more  truly  than  in  others 
Hath  dwelt  love's  charity  : — if  by  thine  aid 
Others  have  passed   above  thee,   and  if  thou. 
Though  victor,  yieldest  victory  to  thy  brothers. 

Though  conquering  conquered,  and  a  vassal  made, — 
Then  take  thy  crown,  well  mayst  thou  wear  it  now. 
— Samuel  IVaddington. 


Glass  coffins  are  used  for  burial  purposes  among  the 
wealthy  in  some  parts  of  Russia. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  FRANCE. 


Owen    Johnson  Visits    the    French    Lines    and    Writes    His 
Impressions. 


Owen  Johnson,  in  "The  Spirit  of  France,"  has  added 
his  voice  to  that  mass  of  enthusiastic  testimony  which 
is  acclaiming  La  Belle  France  the  wonder  of  civiliza- 
tion today. 

From  the  moment  of  his  arrival  at  Bordeaux,  John- 
son says,  he  saw  everywhere  the  tragic  signs  of  "a  gen- 
eration missing."  But  with  the  young  and  the  sturdy 
all  gone  out  to  fight,  all  courage  had  not  gone  with 
them.  He  quotes  a  letter  from  a  mother  to  the  head 
of  a  great  ammunition  factory,  where  her  two  sons 
have  been  transferred  from  the  front  to  give  their 
trained  services: 

I  have  just  learned  that  you  have  asked  the  superintendent  ! 
to  keep  my  sons  away   from  the  most   dangerous  experiments 
in  the  charging  of  the  shells.     I  can't  tell  you  how   offensive 
this   demand   is   to   me.      I   consider   that   my   sons   should    go 
.  where  there  is  the  most  danger  to  be  incurred. 

They  should  do  so,  first,  because  they  are  the  nephews  of 
one  of  the  owners.  Their  duty  is  to  give  an  example  of 
courage  to  the  employees,  who  may  be  haunted  by  the  memory 
1  of  the  terrible  catastrophes  which  have  taken  place  lately, 
,  which  were  the  result  of  the  inexperience  and  imprudence  of 
those  who  were  directing  the  operations.  They  should  assist 
in  all  such  experiments,  even  were  they  more  dangerous  than 
they  are  in  reality,  because  my  sons  are  soldiers. 

You  know  that  I  only  consented  to  advise  their  leaving  the 
front  because  you  assured  me  that  their  presence  in  the  fac- 
tories would  be  more  important  than  in  the  trenches,  and 
that  there  would  be  certain  dangers  to  be  met.  The  first  ac- 
cident that  occurred  at  the  factory  decided  me  to  grant  your 
request.  I  beg  of  you  not  to  change  now  in  any  way  the 
duties  of  my  sons. 

When  war  was  declared  I  foresaw  clearly  all  the  sorrows 
which  would  visit  us,  and  I  promised  myself  that  I  would  give 
my  children  an  example  of  courage.  My  daughters  will  not 
see  me  overwhelmed  by  misfortunes ;  my  sons  know  with 
what  pride  I  have  seen  them  and  wish  to  see  them  face  the 
worst  dangers. 

Sorrow  has  visited  both  you  and  me  already  in  its  crudest 
form.  Do  not  let  us  ask  for  pity.  Let  us  go  to  the  end  of 
the  Calvary  without  flinching. 

In  the  brave  little  village  of  Betheny,  its  spirited  de- 
fenders sprang  to  instant  attention  at  the  command  of 
the  officer  who  was  Johnson's  guide.  He  says  ad- 
miringly of  these: 

Xever  shall  I  forget  the  proud  fierceness  of  the  chasseurs- 
a-pieds  of  Betheny.  In  all  the  troops  I  saw  I  think  they  were 
the  finest  human  beings  I  have  ever  known — men  whom  it  was 
good  to  have  met  and  to  remember.  There  was  something 
savage  and  feline  in  their  eyes,  a  look  of  wild  animals  startled 
out  of  their  rest.  Explosions  in  the  air  seemed  to  have 
brought  explosions  in  their  souls,  too,  that  blazed  forth  in 
their  glances.  And  with  it  all  there  was  something  very  pure 
and  reverent  about  them,  a  feeling  of  consecration  to  a  noble 
ideal.  They  seemed  to  live  in  an  exalted  atmosphere,  some- 
thing absolutely  divorced  from  the  world — the  futile  world 
back  into  which  we  were  forced  to  return — in  that  state  of 
grace  which  is  the  preparation  of  a  soul  for  its  final  answer 
to  the  Almighty. 

They  say  that  men  live  thus  from  month  to  month  and  for- 
get everything  of  their  past  life;  that  they  even  resent  the 
intrusion  of  earthly  reminders.  Seeing  what  we  saw,  we 
could  easily  believe  it.  In  fact,  to  experience  this  life  leaves 
an  abiding  fascination,  the  longing  to  return  to  this  consecra- 
tion, so  full  of  meaning  and  significance  in  comparison  to 
the  selfishness  of  individual  ambitions.  For  many  days  after 
we  were  conscious  of  this  craving,  as  though  for  a  rarer  and 
more  stimulating  atmosphere. 

Talking  among  the  men  at  Rheims,  Johnson  ex- 
presses generous  admiration  of  the  enemy's  courage, 
skill,  and  unity,  but: 

It  is  impossible  to  talk  with  hundreds  of  these  dispassionate 
soldiers  without  being  convinced  of  the  worst  that  has  been 
charged  against  the  German  army,  when  in  the  first  weeks  they 
ran  wild  in  obedience  to  a  carefully  calculated  campaign  of 
terrorism,  imposed  on  them  as  a  theory  of  invasion  by  the 
general  staff,  who  some  day  will  have  to  answer  to  the 
awakened  conscience  of  the  German  nation.  There  are  cer- 
tain tales  that  are  too  horrible  to  be  set  down  here. 

Not  once,  but  a  hundred  times,  did  we  receive  circum- 
stantial testimony  of  the  shooting  of  the  wounded  on  the 
battlefield,  the  deliberate  destruction  of  villages,  the  slaughter 
of  civilians — even  to  the  driving  of  them  before  the  firing 
line  as  a  screen — the  constant  firing  on  the  Red  Cross  (in- 
deed, this  is  the  testimony  of  every  American  driver  of  the 
ambulances^.  Added  to  this,  the  pillaging  and  the  indescrib- 
able befouling  of  property  over  the  region  we  traversed  on 
our  several  trips  to  the  front  were  brought  to  our  notice  by 
dozens  of  personal  narratives.  The  Frenchman,  with  his  in- 
telligence and  generosity,  does  not  condemn  a  whole  people. 
At  the  bottom,  I  believe  they  feel  that  they  are  fighting  as 
much  for  the  German  people  as  for  themselves,  to  free  Ger- 
man humanity  from  the  continuous  yoke  of  the  military  terror- 
ism which   can  so  oppress  the  private  conscience. 

In  shattered  Arras  there  were  still  remnants  of  those 
who  had  called  the  place  home : 

It  did  not  seem  possible  that  human  beings  could  brave 
these  haunted  streets,  and  yet  human  beings  were  there.  Oc- 
casionally, from  the  bowels  of  the  street,  through  a  clumsily 
erected  pipe,  a  little  puff  of  smoke  crept  out,  climbing  stickily 
up  the  walls.  In  a  broken  street,  where  one  shell  had  literally 
disemboweled  a  whole  house,  leaving  only  the  roof  hanging 
like  a  suspension  bridge,  whom  should  we  happen  upon  but 
a  postman  delivering  mail  to  a  woman  who  rose  cautiously 
from  her  cave  !  Remember,  this  was  within  fifty  yards  of  the 
house,  which  had  been  literally  blown  away.  She  was  a  sweet- 
faced  old  lady,  untroubled  and  resigned.  I  asked  the  invari- 
able question  : 

"How  do  you  dare  stay  here?" 

"Where  would  I  go?"  she  said,  with  a  helpless  little  look. 

In  the  trenches  near  Blangy,  Johnson  explored  one 
strange  corner.  He  and  the  officer  who  accompanied 
him  had  dropped  a  bit  behind  the  rest  of  the  party: 

''If  you  want  a  sensation,"  he  said,  "come   here." 
He  signaled   to  me,  and   we  entered   what   at  first   appeared 
to  me  to  be  the  ordinary  bomb-proof  shelter.     Once  in,  how- 
ever, and  my  eyes  growing  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  I  per- 
ceived a  square  canvas  covering  against  the  wall  at  one  side. 
"A  tunnel !" 


He   nodded. 

"A  gallery  running  under  the  German  lines,  eighty  to  a 
hundred  metres." 

"Can  we  go  under?" 

He  nodded  again,  gave  an  order,  and  the  orderly  who  was 
with  us  lit  a  candle.  We  went  on,  crouching,  at  times  almost 
bent  double,  for  forty,  fifty  metres,  past  a  great  pipe  which 
later  would  serve  to  pump  air  into  the  depths.  I  remem- 
ber still  the  sensation  when  the  gray  opening  dwindled  and 
disappeared  and  it  seemed  as  though  the  earth  had  closed  be- 
hind us.  It  was  all  very  damp,  mysterious,  and  increasingly 
uncomfortable.  The  gallery  turned  off  to  one  side  to  a  sup- 
plementary poste  d'ecoute. 

"We  keep  a  man  down  there  from  time  to  time  to  listen. 
If  the  Bosches  attempt  to  dig  a  mine,  we  can  locate  the  direc- 
tion by  the  sound  of  the  pick  and  then,  at  the  right  time, 
"Bon  soir,  les  Bosches.'     Any  further?" 

The  tale  of  the  recapturing  of  a  bit  of  ground  from 
the  Germans  at  the  plateau  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette 
was  told  by  the  leader  of  the  assault  to  Johnson.  He 
quotes : 

"It  was  on  the  9th  of  March,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Wre  had  been  standing  in  ice  and  water  for  months.  There 
will  never  be  anything  like  that  again.  Only  those  who  have 
been  through  it  can  understand.  Twenty-five  of  us,  the  best 
soldiers  in  the  army,  too,  had  their  feet  frozen  that  night — 
amputated.  Well,  we  got  tired  of  cooling  our  limbs  in  ice- 
boxes— anything  to  keep  the  blood  in  circulation.  When  we 
got  the  order  to  charge  we  sprang  at  it  with  a  will,  I  can  tell 
you.  You  see  the  German  trench  over  there — sixty,  seventy 
metres?  You  see  what  the  ground  is  like  now?  Imagine  it 
on  the  9th  of  March,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  the 
snow  and  the  ice  and  the  pools  of  water  and  the  holes  of 
the  marmites.  That's  what  we  went  over.  When  the  Bosches 
saw  us  coming  they  were  so  surprised  they  thought  we  were 
coming  over  to  get  warm. 

"'Are  you  surrendering?'  they  called  to  us. 

"  'Find  out  for  yourselves,'  we  cried. 

"They  found  out.  When  we  were  in  among  them  they  sur- 
rendered quick  enough,  all  right.  A  lot  of  them  were  down 
in  their  bomb-proof  holes,  too  cold  and  stiff  to  get  out 
quickly.  We  got  them  like  rats.  It's  a  dirty  bit  of  ground 
now,  but  you  should  have  seen  it  then." 

Of  the  trenches  in  this  part,  Johnson  writes : 
An  occasional  rifle  shot  went  stinging  above  us,  probably 
aimed  at  the  observation  post  up  the  hill.  We  left  the  aban- 
doned trenches  we  had  been  following — abandoned  as  though 
the  pollution  and  desecration  through  which  they  had  passed 
were  too  terrible  even  for  modern  warfare.  A  group  of  sol- 
diers crossed  us,  going  forward  to  relieve  their  comrades.  At 
our  sides  a  soldier's  head  peered  out  at  us  from  a  blanketed 
recess  in  the  wall — blanketed  to  keep  off  the  flies.  These 
hasty  resting  places,  where  they  passed  the  day  in  long  slum- 
ber (for  night  is  the  time  of  activity  and  watchfulness),  were 
mere  pockets  in  the  mud — all  very  well  in  summer,  but  what 
must  they  be  in  periods  o  f  driving  storm  and  icy  cold  ! 
Corpses  were  still  about  us  everywhere,  announced  by  the 
stenches  and  carrion  flies,  sticky  as  wet  blotting  paper.  I 
can  remember  still  the  repulsion,  the  physical  shudder  that 
went  through  me  when  they  landed  clumsily  on  my  hand. 
And  even  in  the  midst  of  this,  as  we  looked,  the  sun  came 
shining  out,  and  over  the  plains,  so  quiet  and  calm,  half  a 
dozen  villagers  came  forth,  unterrified  and  oblivious  of  this 
carnage  in  the  air ! 

One  of  the  notable  features  of  Johnson's  story  is  his 
interview  with  General  Jorfre.  He  writes  of  Joffre  as 
impressing  him  instantly  with  his  simplicity  and  his 
powerful  magnetism: 

I  found  myself  in  the  presence  of  a  republican,  of  a  Cin- 
cinnatus,  a  man  of  the  type  of  Grant  and  Lincoln,  sobered 
by  responsibility,  haunted  by  the  nation's  sorrows — a  type  of 
republican  such  as  nations  sometimes  find  in  the  purity  of 
their  youthful  strength,  rarely  in  the  middle  age  of  their 
achievement.  I  do  not  intend  to  idolize  him — that  would  be  a 
most  offensive  thing  to  him.  History  will  judge  later  the 
qualities  of  his  genius.  What  was  elevating  to  me  in  this 
interview  was  the  fact  that  he  appeared  to  me  to  be  the 
product  of  the  nation  itself.  There  was  nothing  of  the  war 
lord  about  him — of  the  dramatic  wielder  of  destinies  that 
sweeps  ahead  the  easily  tricked  popular  imagination.  He  was 
not  the  great  man  as  the  people  dramatically  imagine  great- 
ness. He  impressed  me  as  a  man  made  great  by  circum- 
stances and  the  capacity  of  a  nation  to  engender  great  men 
in  its  times  of  need — a  man  who  had  grown  and  would  grow 
in  vision,  as  Lincoln  grew.  I  felt  immediately  the  calm,  un- 
troubled by  personal  considerations,  which  possessed  him. 
When  he  spoke  of  great  events  and  great  sacrifices  there  was 
a  reverence  in  his  face  toward  the  responsibility  he  bore 
which  one  sees  on  the  face  of  a  child  approaching  religious 
mysteries.  I  should  say  that  he  was  above  all  a  man  of  deep 
reflection  and  unshaken  decision  ;  a  man  so  possessed  with  the 
one  result  sought  as  to  be  able  to  surround  himself  with  a 
cabinet  of  brilliant,  audacious  spirits  as  well  2s  those  who 
build  slowly  and  without  risk — to  hear  and  weigh  each  con- 
flicting opinion,  to  appreciate  each,  and  to  take  his  decision 
unemotionally.  He  struck  me  as  the  supreme  court  of  common 
sense. 

Of  his  idea  of  peace  the  general  said: 

"Peace  today  would  be  a  crime  toward  posterity.  It  would 
only  be  an  armistice  in  which  every  nation  would  continue 
feverishly  to  prepare  for  war.  The  French  nation  is  too  in- 
telligent to  deceive  itself  or  to  be  deceived.  We  are  not 
fighting  a  nation  with  the  same  ideas  as  our  own,  but  a  nation 
drunk  with  the  idea  of  imperial  domination,  a  nation  which 
believes  that  in  the  progress  of  the  world  there  is  no  place 
for  little  nations.  The  decision  as  to  whether  Europe  will 
continue  free  and  individual  states  will  be  made  in  this  war 
alone.  Either  we  win  the  right  now  to  continue  democratic 
and  peaceful,  or  we  surrender  Europe  to  the  imposition  of 
an  imperial  idea.  You  will  find,  wherever  you  go,  that  the 
French  people  know  this.  You  will  find  them  absolutely  of 
one  opinion.  They  are  prepared  for  anything,  and  they  know 
what  the  issue  is.  We  do  not  need  to  lie  to  our  soldiers.  No 
matter  how  long  the  war  lasts,  it  will  be  fought  out  until  we 
have  conquered  the  right  to  leave  a  heritage  of  peace  to  our 
children." 


THE  LORD  OF  MISRULE. 


Alfred   Noyes   Publishes   Another  Volume  of  Verse   in    His 
Accustomed  Vein. 


The  Spirit  of  Fra.vce.     By  Owen  Johnson, 
ton:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.35. 


Bos- 


Costa  Rica  is  unique  among  modern  nations,  inas- 
much as  it  has  more  teachers  than  soldiers.  The 
standing  army  is  only  500  strong,  while  the  teachers  in 
active  service  number  about  2000.  For  nearly  forty- 
five  years  the  country  has  enjoyed  internal  peace  and 
the  executive  power  has  been  transferred  regularly  by- 
elections  every  four  years. 


In  his  "Tales  of  the  Mermaid  Tavern,"  Alfred  Noyes 
wrote  a  ringing,  singing,  lilting  song.  "The  Companion 
of  a  Mile."  In  "The  Lord  of  Misrule."  the  poem  which 
gives  its  name  to  his  new  volume,  he  has  used  again 
some  of  the  same  rhythms  and  harmonies  that  set  us 
a-tingle  in  his  earlier  poem,  and  once  again,  in  another 
poem  in  the  last  volume,  we  find  subtle  reminders  of 
something  we  have  met  with  before  which  now  does 
not  give  us  quite  the  same  thrill : 

Come  up,  come  in  with  streamers ! 

Come  in  with  boughs  of  May  ! 
Now  by  the  gold  upon  your  toe 

You  walked  the  primrose   way. 
Come  up,  with  white  and  crimson  ! 

O,  shake  your  bells  and  sing  ; 
Let  the  porch  bend,  the  pillars  bow, 
Before  our  Lord,  the  Spring! 

"Your    God    still    walks    in    Eden,    between    the    ancient    trees. 
Where  Youth  and  Love  go  wading  through  pools  of  primroses. 
And   this   is  the  sign  we  bring  you,  before  the   darkness  fall, 
That  Spring  is  risen,  is  risen  again, 
That  Life  is  risen  again. 
That  Love  is  risen,  is  rUen  again,  and  Love   is  Lord  of  all." 

There  is  a  "frolic  of  madcap  Mayfolk,"  who  "tickle 
their  nut-brown  tabors,"  and  are  queened  by  a  girl 
"white  as  the  May  that  crowned  her."  The  rhymes 
ring  again  in  memory  after  we  have  closed  the  book's 
covers,  but  a  bit  of  the  magic  has  vanished  from  our 
old  love.  It  seems  a  cobbler's  job  and  not  faerie  fabric 
woven  out  of  starshine. 

Noyes'  latest  volume,  packed  as  it  is  with  pleasant 
sounds  and  pictures,  will  add  nothing  new  to  his  fame, 
for  he  touches  no  chord  that  he  has  not  played  upon 
before,  and  today  we  look  for  new  masters  who  will 
teach  us  songs  more  true  and  brave,  tunes  by  which  we 
can  march  ahead  and  work  to.  Xoyes  dwells  in  some 
lovely  cloistered  garden  of  the  past.  As  he  sits  bent 
over  some  favorite  volume  of  his  master  from  Strat- 
ford-town, he  hears  the  world's  din,  but  its  sound  is 
blurred,  for  the  wind  that  bears  it  to  him  carries  also 
the  songs  of  stream  and  bird  which  are  nearer,  and  the 
perfume  of  budding  trees ;  these  blend  with  the  words 
he  reads  and  the  song  that  his  own  heart  whispers. 

After  all,  however,  we  do  not  ask  apples  of  rose 
bushes  and  perhaps  we  should  be  content  that  Xoyes, 
though  he  seem  a  little  aloof  from  us  through  a  lack  of 
passion  and  intensity,  is  a  very  joyous  and  wonderful 
singer,  and  that  in  his  newest  poems  his  quality  has  not 
failed.  There  is  rich  delight  in  "Crimson  Sails" — 
"When  Salomon  sailed  from  Ophir,"  and  in  "Blind 
Moone  of  London" — of  him  who  fiddled  "How  should 
I  your  true  love  know?"  and 

All  the  little  crazy  brooks,  where  love  and  sorrow  run 

Crowned  with  sedge  and  singing  wild, 

Like  a  sky-lark — or  a  child — 
Old  blind  Moone,  he  knew  their  springs,  and  played  'em  every 
one ; 

Stood  there  in  the  darkness  blind. 

And  sang  them  into  Shakespeare's  mind.   .    .    . 

An  interesting  and  successful  experiment  in  initial 
rhymes  is  "Astrid,"  and  there  is  a  modern  note  in  "A 
Spell,"  which  tells  us  several  picturesque  ways  to  get 
a  fairy,  bidding  us  finally,  if  all  else  fail: 

Bring  an  old  and  crippled  child 

— Ah,  tread  softly,  on  tip-toe! — 
Tattered,    tearless,    wonder-wild. 

From   that  under-world  below, 
Bring  a  wizened  child  of  seven 

Reeking  from  the  City  slime, 
Out  of  hell  into  your  heaven 

Set  her  knee-deep   in  the  thyme. 

Feed  her — clothe  her — even  so! 

Set  her  on  a  fairy-throne. 
When    her   eyes   begin    to   glow 

Leave   her  for  an   hour — alone. 

You  shall  need  no  spells  or  charms, 

On  that  hill-top,  in  that  dawn. 
When  she  lifts  her  wasted  arms, 

You  shall   see  a   veil   withdrawn. 
There  shall   be  no  veil  between   them, 

Though  her  head  be  old  and  wise  ! 
You  shall  know  that  she  has   seen   them 

By  the  glory  in  her  eyes. 

Round  her  irons  on    that   hill 

Earth    has   tossed   a    fairy    tire  • 
Watch,   and   listen,   and   be  still 

Lest  you  baulk  your  own  desire. 

When   she  sees  four  azure  wings 

Light  upon  her  claw-like  hand; 
When  she  lifts  her  head  and  sings, 

You  shall  hear  and  understand  : 
You  shall  hear  a  bugle  calling 

Wildly  over  the  dew-dashed  down  ; 
And  a  sound  as  of  the  falling 

Ramparts   of  a   conquered   town. 

You    shall    hear   a    sound   like    thunder; 

And  a  veil  shall  be  withdrawn^ 
When  her  eyes  grow  '^idc  ztith  wonder 

On  that  hilltop,  in  that  dawn. 


The   Lord   of   Misrule.      By   Alfred   Noyes. 
York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company;  $1.60. 


New 


Sugar  is  manufactured  from  raisins  in  praclically  all 
of  the  countries  of  southern  Europe  and  western 
There    are    two    forms    of    raisin    sugar    import 
New  York,  one  principally    from   Asia   Mir 
uther  mainly  from  Spain. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Allward. 

Here  is  something  really  novel  in  the  world 
of  fiction:  a  story  of  gipsy  life  without  being 
in  the  least  colored  by  the  old-style  gipsy 
romance.  In  fact,  it  is  an  essentially  up-to- 
date  picture  of  the  migratory  gipsy  who  is  a 
part  of  the  rustic  English  life,  and  whose 
wandering  days  are  drawing  to  an  end.  E.  S. 
Stevens,  the  author,  loves  the  open,  and 
knows  the  gipsies  well;  evidently  he  has  con- 
sorted with  them,  slept  in  their  tents,  joined 
in  their  talk,  felt  the  beating  of  their  hearts. 
In  a  skillful  way  he  blends  his  story  and  his 
knowledge  of  gipsy  life  and  character  to- 
gether so  interestingly  and  with  such  an  effect 
to  the  reader  of  gazing  upon  a  quietly  but 
authentically  sketched  picture  of  life  that  it  is 
not  until  the  latter  has  finished  the  volume 
that  he  realizes  how  clear  a  light  has  been 
thrown  upon  his  hitherto  hazy  perception  of 
the    part   gipsies   play   in    English    rustic   life. 

The  book  reveals  the  true  lover  of  Eng- 
lish byways.  It  is  full  of  "the  strange,  occult, 
exciting  magnetism  of  spring."  As  we  read  we 
enjoy  with  the  hero  of  primitive  tastes,  who 
has  chosen  to  drop  out  of  his  uncongenial 
life  among  smart  Londoners,  the  rush  of 
wind  through  English  beeches,  the  smell  of 
the  blossoming  gorse,  and  the  liquid  whistling 
of  the  courting  blackbird.  There  are  pages 
of  the  part  Romany,  part  coster  argot  of  the 
gipsies,  all  their  talk  penetrated  with  a  shrewd 
knowledge  of  human  nature  of  the  kind  that 
is  learned  from  the  ground  upward. 

As  for  the  hero,  thinker,  inventor,  dreamer, 
philosopher,  and  lover  of  the  tented  life  and 
unconscious  ways  of  nature,  no  doubt  his 
choice  of  a  dusky  mate  might  work,  since 
he  and  his  lady  wife  drifted  apart.  But  the 
author  somehow  makes  it  go,  for  the  book, 
for  all  its  spring  magic,  has  a  sober,  con- 
vincing sound. 

Allward.  Ev  E.  S.  Stevens.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 


Is  War  Diminishing? 
This  little  volume  is  not  one  to  be  over- 
looked by  the  student  of  war.  It  may  be 
said  to  be  a  war  history  of  Europe  between 
the  years  1450  and  1900,  each  country  being 
considered  separately  and  its  wars  tabulated 
under  the  various  periods.  Thus  we  find  that 
all  nations  have  devoted  about  half  their 
time  to  war  and  half  to  peace.  The  average 
of  all  nations  studied  is  found  to  be  48  per 
cent  war  and  52  per  cent  peace  for  the  period 
1450-1900.  The  book  is  in  no  way  argu- 
mentative, nor  is  it  in  any  way  a  plea.  It  is 
a  statement  of  facts,  admirably  arranged  and 
with  illuminating  tabulations  and  diagrams. 

Is  War  Diminishing?  By  Frederick  Adams 
Woods,  M.  D.,  and  Alexander  Baltzly.  Boston: 
Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $1    net. 


Mrs.  Belfame. 

It  has  become  a  sort  of  habit  to  read  Mrs. 
Atherton  and  then  perhaps  to  wonder  why 
one  does  so.  Her  stories  have  a  sort  of 
virility  or  aggressiveness  about  them  that 
holds  the  attention,  and  she  usually  writes 
about  people  or  groups  of  people  whom  we 
wish  to  hear  about.  But  she  hardly  ranks 
among  the  literary  artists  of  the  day,  and 
certainly  not  in  their  front  rank — if  they  can 
be  said  to  be  numerous  enough  to  be  di- 
visible  into   ranks. 

Mrs,  Belfame,  the  heroine  of  Mrs.  Ather- 
ton's  latest  novel,  has  married  one  of  those 
men  whom  we  wonder  that  any  woman  should 
ever  tolerate,  but  whom  women  certainly  do 
tolerate.     He   is   physically   and  mentally   dis- 
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gusting  and  also  a  drunkard.  But  these  facts 
hardly  justify  her  in  plotting  his  murder, 
even  though  murder  in  the  wholesale  may 
have  become  a  fine  art  in  Europe.  Mrs.  Bel- 
fame does  not  commit  the  murder  herself. 
She  merely  incites  one  of  her  friends  to  do 
it,  and  here  we  have  the  foundation  of  a 
clever  mystery  plot  which  culminates  in  the 
conversion  of  Mrs.  Belfame  herself,  and  she 
is  certainly  much  in  need  of  conversion. 

Mrs.  Belfame's  character  is  not  well 
drawn.  Indeed  few  of  the  characters  are  well 
drawn.  Mrs.  Belfame  is  supposed  to  be  a 
woman  of  refinement  and  breeding,  but  we 
should  never  suppose  so  from  her  speech  or 
behavior.  In  fact  she  is  hopelessly  vulgar, 
and  we  can  only  wonder  that  the  author's  in- 
tention should  be  so  ill-expressed.  The 
woman  doctor  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  real 
murderer,  is  well  pictured,  and  so  is  the 
servant,  but  with  these  exceptions  every  one 
indulges  in  impossible  dialogue  and  does 
things  that  seem  barely  human.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  "Mrs.  Belfame"  may  be  described  as 
a  good  novel  and  one  that  will  not  be  laid 
aside  unfinished.     But  it  is  not  a  great  novel. 

Mrs.  Balfame.  By  Gertrude  Atherton.  _  New 
York:    Frederick    A.    Stokes    Company;    $1.35    net. 


Three  'War  Books. 
These  three  little  volumes  belong  to  the 
lighter  and  more  personal  literature  of  the 
war,  but  perhaps  they  derive  a  peculiar  im- 
portance as  a  record  of  experiences.  "France 
and  the  War,"  by  Professor  James  Mark  Bald- 
win, is  a  psychological  study  of  the  French 
temperament  by  an  author  who  has  lived  in 
France  for  a  number  of  years  and  who  points 
out  suggestively  that  militarism  is  a  state  of 
mind  and  that  it  can  not  be  represented  by- 
statistics.  "The  Germans  in  Belgium,"  by 
L.  H.  Grondys,  Ph.  D.,  is  an  analysis  of  the 
German  occupation  of  Belgium  by  a  Dutch 
professor,  while  "War  Letters  from-  France," 
edited  by  A.  de  Lapradelle  and  Frederic  R. 
Coudert,  is  what  its  name  indicates,  a  collec- 
tion of  actual  letters  from  soldiers  and  ci- 
vilians representative  of  conditions  and  of 
states  of  mind. 

The  Germans  in  Belgium,  by  L.  H.  Grondys, 
Ph.  D.;  France  and  the  War,  by  Professor  James 
Mark  Baldwin;  War  Letters  from  France,  edited 
by  A.  de  Lapradelle  and  Frederic  R.  Coudert. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  50  cents  net  each. 


Clipped  'Wings. 

Journalists  see  so  many  phases  of  life  that 
they  are  well  provided  when  they  turn  to 
novel-writing.  Rupert  Hughes  shows,  in 
"'Clipped  Wings,"  a  familiarity  with  the  life 
and  character  types  of  stage  artists.  He  likes 
and  respects  them,  and  makes  it  plain  that, 
except  for  the  strength  of  the  histrionic  im- 
pulse, they  are  just  like  other  people.  His 
heroine,  who  is  a  sort  of  Ethel  Barrymore, 
is  a  case  in  point.  She  is  a  very  nice,  not 
at  all  remarkable  girl,  and  her  principal  de- 
fect for  plain,  everyday  living  is  that  she  is 
a  born  actress.  The  author  depicts  the  ter- 
rific strain  of  the  life  she  lives  with  such 
conscientious  detail  that  the  reader  feels  a 
sense  of  fatigue  before  he  has  finished  the 
novel,  which  may  be  said  to  be  an  indict- 
ment against  "Clipped  Wings."  However, 
it  wouldn't  be  at  all  a  bad  idea  to  put  the 
book  in  the  hands  of  stage-struck  young 
people  who  object  to  work  harder  than  street 
sweepers.  It  is  easily  conceivable  that 
"Clipped  Wings"  might  prick  a  few  bubbles 
of  the  kind.  In  the  matter  of  style  the  book 
is   carelessly   and   frivolously   written. 

Clipped  Wings.  By  Rupert  Hughes.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.35  net. 


Backward  Children. 

In  dealing  with  this  vital  problem  Dean 
Holmes  shows  his  competence  by  an  avoid- 
ance of  the  extravagances  and  absurdities  by 
which  lesser  men  try  to  prove  their  modernity. 
For  example,  he  tells  us  that  the  loudly  ac- 
claimed Binet  test  for  defective  children  is 
inadequate.  Of  a  class  of  twenty-five  school- 
teachers it  was  found  that  net  one  could  pass 
all  the  tests  and  some  of  these  teachers  failed 
ignominiously  in  a  majority  of  them.  Be- 
fore we  can  determine  the  mental  status  of 
a  child  we  must  apply  several  tests.  Also  we 
must  know  precisely  what  we  mean  by  a  back- 
ward child,  and  this  necessarily  implies  a 
conception  of  the  normal  child,  and  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  normal  child.  Backward- 
ness is  a  relative  matter.  It  implies  a  com- 
parison, perhaps  with  a  convention  or  a  nar- 
row social  standard.  And  yet  there  are  those 
who  pretend  to  measure  the  mental  or  moral 
status  of  a  child  with  the  same  precision 
that  they  would  measure  a  yard  of  silk. 

There  is  no  need  to  sketch  this  eminently 
sensible  treatise.  It  is  both  wise  and  sympa- 
thetic. It  should  serve  to  remove  many  of 
the  causes  of  uneasiness  in  parents  and  at 
the  same  time  to  suggest  remedies  where 
remedies   are  needed. 

Backward  Children.  By  Arthur  Holmes.  In- 
dianapolis: The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company;  $1  net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
The  Century  Company  announces  the  publi- 
cation,    on     March     17th,     of     the     following 
books:      "Where   the    Path    Breaks,"    a    novel 
by    Captain    Charles    de    Crespigny,    beginning 


on  a  battlefield  in  France  and  ending  in  a 
vine-clad  cottage  in  California;  "A  Cathedral 
Singer,"  by  James  Lane  Allen,  a  story  of 
New  York  City  backgrounded  by  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  John  the  Divine ;  "From  Pillar  to 
Post,"  by  John  Kendrick  Bangs,  recounting 
the  author's  humorous  adventures  during  ten 
years  as  a  lyceum  lecturer;  and  "The  Im- 
perial Impulse,"  by  Samuel  P.  Orth,  character 
sketches  of  the  five  chief  cultures  that  are 
fighting — France,  Russia,  England,  Belgium, 
and  Germany. 

In  "The  Acorn  Planter,"  which  may  be 
described  as  a  musical  forest  play,  Jack  Lon- 
don is  dealing  with  the  peace  of  nations. 
Here  he  has  a  theme  which  employs  to  the 
full  his  sense  of  the  dramatic  and  which  is 
made  particularly  significant  through  its  use 
of  old  Indian  myths  and  legends.  It  is  pub- 
lished  by   the   Macmillan    Company. 

Louise  Maunsell  Field,  whose  novel,  "A 
Woman  of  Feeling,"  has  just  been  brought 
out  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  has  produced  a 
triangle  situation  depicting  the  "affaires"  of 
three  strongly  contrasting  women.  The  con- 
trast in  social  life  in  a  great  city  provides 
the  background  for  the  story. 

Richard  Aumerle  Maher  has  written  a  new 
novel,  "The  Shepherd  of  the  North,"  just 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Company.  It 
deals  with  the  ministrations  of  the  lovable 
Bishop  of  Alden  among  the  people  of  the 
Adirondack  country,  whose  esteem  and  con- 
fidence he  has  won,  and  particularly  of  the 
war  that  he  wages  successfully  against  an 
encroaching  railroad  that  Mr.  Maher  writes 
with   much   charm. 

One  bookseller  said  that  the  reading  public 
was  becoming  more  serious  in  its  tastes.  As 
proof  he  pointed  to  the  sales  of  ""Men  of  the 
Old  Stone  Age"  (Scribner's).  "People  who 
have  always  bought  the  lighter  books  gave 
that  for  Christmas  this  year."  Perhaps  Pro- 
fessor Osborn's  manner  of  writing  it  had 
something  to  do  with  their  choice. 

Few  stories  of  the  sea — not  excepting  those 
of  Conrad  and  Kipling — have  had  such  high 
praise  as  Edward  Noble's  "The  Bottle- 
Fillers."  Men,  especially  those  who  have 
stood  on  the  deck  of  a  liner  in  a  storm  or 
held  the  tiller  of  a  little  fellow  in  a  gale, 
will  admire  the  opening  and  closing  pages 
and  will  not  lose  the  significances  of  daring 
in  the  attempt  of  one  Jimmy  Barlow  to  take 
a  small  tug  down  "the  Channel,"  across  the 
Atlantic,  down  the  coast  of  Brazil,  through 
Magellan  and  up  to  Chile.  The  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company  is  the  publisher. 

"The  Unchastened  Woman"  now  appears 
in  book  form  from  Stokes  just  about  the 
twentieth  week  of  that  play's  success.  Ap- 
parently Mr.  Anspacher's  comedy  is  one  point 
where  good  drama  and  public  opinion  meet. 

Charles  Belmont  Davis,  whose  new  novel, 
"Nothing  a  Year,"  was  published  two  weeks 
ago  by  the  Harpers,  says  that  he  got  his 
first  start  into  the  writing  world  when  he 
was  asked  to  take  the  place  his  brother, 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  left  vacant  on  the 
New  York  Evening  Sun,  when  the  latter  be- 
came editor  of  Harper's  Weekly.  Shortly 
after  he  wrote  a  short  story  and  sent  It  to 
the  Century,  and  for  which  he  received  fifty 
dollars.  "That  was  the  happiest  day  of  my 
life,"  declared  Mr.  Davis.  Later  he  went 
abroad  and  was  United  States  consul  in  Flor- 
ence. Since  his  return  to  America  he  has 
written  several  novels,  and  is  well  known  as 
a  writer  of  short  stories. 

"Sovereigns  and  Statesmen  of  Europe,"  by 
Princess  Catherine  Radziwill,  is  a  large  vol- 
ume which  sets  forth  a  most  important  and 
fascinating  phase  of  the  European  upheaval. 
It  is  a  study  of  the  great  men  of  generations 
just  past,  who  have  had  a  hand  in  the  mold- 
ing of  these  great  policies  which  have  made 
the  nations  of  Europe  what  they  now  are. 
From  a  consideration  of  these  men  the  book 
steps  forward  to  a  study  of  the  sovereigns 
and  most  powerful  statesmen  of  the  present 
day,  upon  whom  will  devolve  the  responsi- 
bility of  setting  the  European  house  in  order 
when  the  plans  for  peace  shall  be  taken  up  for 
consideration  and  approval.  The  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company  is  the  publisher. 

During  the  first  two  months  14.000  copies 
of  Thayer's  "Life  and  Letters  of  John  Hay" 
were  sold,  and  since  Christmas  another  print- 
ing has  been  required,  announce  the  publisher, 
the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Booth  Tarkington,  on  his  recent  visit  to 
New  York,  arranged  with  the  Harpers  for 
the  publication  date  of  his  new  book,  "Seven- 
teen." It  was  issued  yesterday — March  10th. 
The  book  takes  its  title,  "Seventeen,"  from  ' 
the  age  of  its  hero,  young  William  Sylvanus 
Baxter,  who  seems  to  have  a  bad  case  of 
about  everything  that  a  boy  can  have  at  that 
interesting  period  of  life. 

"Practical  English  grammar,"  says  Dr. 
James  C.  Fernald,  "is  nothing  but  the  correct 
use  of  English  words  in  English  sentences," 
and  his  book,  "English  Grammar  Simplified : 
Its  Study  Made  Easy,"  undertakes  to  make  this 
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plain.  No  matter  what  questions  arise  about 
any  word,  as  to  its  proper  form  in  whatever 
connection,  the  index  not  only  tells  just  where 
the  answer  can  be  found  in  the  book  itself, 
but  often  gives  the  answer  without  further 
searching.  The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  is 
the  publisher. 

Great  interest  has  recently  been  taken  in 
the  materializing  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway, 
which  is  under  construction  and  is  to  run 
from  the  Pas,  Manitoba,  to  Port  Nelson,  and 
in  the  development  of  the  country  which  this 
railway  will  serve.  Mr.  A.  H.  de  Tremaudan, 
founder  of  the  Pas,  Manitoba,  and  for  two 
years  editor  of  the  Herald  of  that  town,  has 
written  a  valuable  book  on  the  subject.  In  it 
he  gives  the  history  of  the  country  from  its 
discovery,  and  of  the  project  from  its  be- 
ginning, quoting  a  large  number  of  authorities 
in  support  of  his  many  statements.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co. 

"Twilight,"  Frank  Danby's  new  novel,  pub- 
lished by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  was  written  un- 
der most  unusual  circumstances.  Mrs.  Julia 
Frankau  (Frank  Danby's  real  name)  has  been 
seriously  ill  for  more  than  a  year.  During 
her  recuperation  she  has  been  writing  "Twi- 
light," and  this  story  is  a  strange  combination 
of  her  own  experiences  during  her  illness, 
and  the  extraordinary  adventures  of  a  young 
literary  woman  friend  who  had  previously 
occupied  the  same  room  in  the  nursing  home.   . 

Looming  large  in  the  national  eye,  owing  to  J 
his  presidential  possibilities,  Governor  Samuel 
\V.  McCall  of  Massachusetts,  furnishes  un- 
usual material  for  a  biography  just  now. 
The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  will  bring  out 
such  a  publication  early  this  spring,  from  the 
pen  of  Lawrence  B.  Evans,  sometime  pro- 
fessor of  constitutional  law  at  Tuft's  College, 
who  has  long  been  a  close  student  of  Gov- 
ernor McCall's  career,  and  has  made  a  care- 
ful collection  of  all  his  spoken  and  written 
utterances. 

R.  F.  Foster,  whose  new  book  on  bridge, 
"Foster's  Auction  Bridge  for  All,"  will  be 
published  this  month  by  the  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company,  has  probably  a  larger  num- 
ber of  readers  than  any  other  writer  on  card 
games  in  America  today.  He  was  first  known 
for  over  twenty  years  as  the  author  and  re- 
visor  of  "Foster's  Complete  Hoyle,"  an  en- 
cyclopaedia of  games  describing  more  indoor 
games  than   any  other  game   book. 


Recently  the  printing  of  Japanese  school- 
books  in  Roman  letters  was  begun  in  Hono- 
lulu. In  this  connection  a  prominent  Jap- 
anese resident  of  the  city  named  has  made 
the  remarkable  statement  that  "inside  of  fifty 
years  Japan  will  be  using  the  Roman  charac- 
ter exclusively." 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Labor  Legislation. 

That  a  volume  of  five  hundred  pages  should 
be  needed  for  a  condensed  survey  of  labor 
legislation  in  America  is  evidence  of  the  vast 
dimensions  to  which  that  legislation  has  at- 
tained. The  authors  tell  us  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1914  the  Federal  Department  of 
Labor  assembled  and  published  the  labor  laws 
of  the  United  States  in  two  bulky  volumes 
totaling  more  than  twenty-four  hundred 
closely  printed  pages.  The  legislatures  of  the 
following  two  years  added  to  this  list  no 
fewer  than  five  hundred  new  labor  laws.  But 
the  laws  are  growing  in  complexity  as  well 
as  in  length  and  number,  and  to  the  maze 
of  statutes  is  added  a  lengthening  list  of  ad- 
ministrative orders  and  of  judicial  decisions. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  not  even  the  spe- 
cialist can  keep  pace  with  this  jungle  growth 
of  laws,  and  therefore  it  is  well  that  we 
should  have  such  a  volume  as  this  that  at- 
tempts to  reduce  the  chaos  to  at  least  the 
semblance  of  order.  To  this  end  the  authors 
have  classified  their  material  under  the  con- 
venient heads  of  "The  Basis  of  Labor  Law," 
"Individual  Bargaining,"  "Collective  Bargain- 
ing." "The  Minimum  Wage,"  "Hours  of 
Labor,"  "Unemployment,"  "Safety  and 
Health,"  "Social  Insurance,"  and  "Adminis- 
tration." They  have  compiled  their  work  with 
great  care  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  facilitate 
reference  and  with  copious  table  of  contents 
and  indices. 

Principles  of  Labor  Legislation.  By  John  R. 
Commons,  LL.  D.,  and  John  E.  Andrews,  Ph.  D. 
New    York:    Harper   &   Brothers;  $2  net. 


A  Book  About  Gardens. 

Professor  E.  J.  Wickson  is  the  chief  horti- 
cultural authority  of  California,  and  there- 
fore any  book  from  his  pen  should  become 
indispensable  to  the  garden  lover  and  to  those 
who  would  deserve  success  in  the  growing 
of  flowers.  Nothing  indeed  seems  to  be 
omitted  from  a  volume  that  bears  the  marks 
of  competence  and  thoroughness  upon  its 
every  page.  Professor  Wickson  divides  his 
work  into  four  sections.  First  we  have  "Cali- 
fornia Conditions."  with  chapters  on  climate, 
soil,  etc.  This  is  followed  by  "California 
Cultural  Suggestions,"  with  seven  comprehen- 
sive chapters.  Then  comes  "The  California 
Garden  Year,"  with  detailed  attention  to  the 
months,  and  then  we  have  "California's  Ways 
with  Garden  Plants,"  "Shrubs,  Trees,  and 
Vines,"  and  "Plant  Protection."  It  will  be  a 
long  time  before  this  useful  book  is  super- 
seded, since  nothing  could  be  more  practical 
or  satisfying. 

California  Garden-Flowers:  Suggestions  for 
Working  Amateurs.  By  E.  J.  Wickson.  San 
Francisco:    Pacific    Rural    Press. 


Everyman's  Library. 

The  appearance  of  volume  No.  732  in  Ev- 
eryman's Library  reminds  us  of  a  continuing 
popularity  that  was  never  better  deserved. 
The  owner  of  these  732  volumes — and  a  very 
moderate  income  might  so  far  aspire — would 
be  in  possession  of  the  world's  best  literature 
in  its  every  department.  The  eight  new 
volumes  just  published  include  essays,  fiction, 
poetry  and  drama,  biography,  and  juvenilia, 
and  range  in  their  authorship  from  William 
Penn  to  George  Saintsbury.  The  publishers 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  a  notable  literary 
achievement  and  the  reading  public  is  to  be 
congratulated   for  its  evident  appreciation. 

Everyman's  Library.  Edited  by  Ernest  Rhys. 
Now  York:  E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


bring  money,  prosperity,  and  success.  In 
spite  of  a  pietistic  flavor,  most  of  these  vol- 
umes seem  to  be  mere  aids  to  greed  and 
selfishness,  although  we  may  doubt  the  ef- 
ficacy of  the  aid.  The  book  is  published  by 
the  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company.  Price,  $1 
net. 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  has  pub- 
lished an  attractive  edition  of  "The  Nurn- 
berg  Stove,"  by  Louise  de  la  Rame  (Ouida). 
It  is  printed  in  type  suited  to  young  readers 
and  illustrated  with  four  colored  pictures  by 
Maria  L.  Kirk.  There  could  hardly  be  a 
better  book  for  presentation  purposes.  The 
price  is  50  cents  net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
The  latest  addition  to  Everyman's  Library 
edited  by  Ernest  Rhys,  is  "Green's  Short  His- 
tory of  the  English  People,"  in  two  volumes, 
Everyman's  Library  is  published  in  America 
by    E.    P.    Dutton    &   Co. 

"Neglected  Points  of  Auction  Bridge,"  by 
Carl  Ehlermann,  Jr.,  sets  forth  the  fine  points 
which  are  most  frequently  neglected  by  bridge 
players  and  shows  the  best  way  to  play  cer- 
tain situations.  The  new  rules  of  1915  mak- 
ing all  spade  bids  with  nine  are  used.  The 
publishers  are  Harper  &  Brothers.  Price,  50 
cents  net. 

"Why  Be  Fat  ?"  by  Amelia  Summerville 
(Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company;  80  cents  net), 
is  described  as  "rules  for  weight  reduction  and 
the  preservation  of  youth  and  health."  The 
author  lost  one  hundred  pounds  in  less  than 
a  year,  and  those  who  wish  to  go  and  do 
likewise  will  find  that  her  advice  is  practical 
and  definite. 

Sherman,  French  &  Co.  have  published 
"Salambo,"  a  tragedy  in  four  acts  by  George 
Morrison  von  Schrader.  The  play  is  founded 
on  Flaubert's  novel,  but  the  characters  of 
Salambo  and  Matho  have  been  "ennobled,"  a 
change  of  which  we  may  question  the  ex- 
pediency. The  scene,  it  will  be  remembered, 
is  Carthage  and  the  date  of  the  play  is  250 
B.  C.     The  price  is  $1   net. 

"The  Victorious  Attitude,"  by  Orison  Swett 
Marden,  is  the  latest  volume  from  this  prolific 
writer  and  contains  the  usual  exhortations  to 
the   creation    of    a   mental    attitude   that    shall 


New  Books  Received. 

The  .Man  Against  the  Sky.  By  Edwin  Arling- 
ton Robinson.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   $1    net. 

A  book  of  verse. 

Good  Friday  and  Other  Poems.  By  John  Mase- 
field.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.25 
net. 

Dramatic  and  lyric  poems. 

The  Riddle  of  Personality.     By  H.  Addington 
Bruce.     New  York:  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.;  $1.50  net. 
A    new   and    revised    edition. 

Wild  Flowers  from  the  Mountains,  Canyons, 
and  Valleys  of  California.  By  Emma  Graham 
Clock.  San  Francisco:  H.  S.  Crocker  Company; 
$2   net 

With    reproductions    from    water   colors. 

Cam   Clarke.     By  John  H.   Walsh.     New   York: 
The  Macmillan   Company;   $1.35  net. 
The  story   of  a  child. 

Through  South  America's  Southland.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  A.  Zahm,  C  S.  C,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.;    $3.50  net. 

With  an  account  of  the  Roosevelt  scientific  ex- 
pedition to   South  America. 

Railroad  Valuation  and  Rates.  By  Mark 
Wymond.      Chicago:   Wymond  &   Clark;    $1.50  net. 

A  treatise  on  the  principles  of  rates  and  their 
relation   to  valuation  and   rate  regulation. 

The  Listeners.      By  Walter  de   la  Mare.      New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.20  net. 
A   book   of  verse. 

Patience    Worth.      By    Casper    S.    Yost.      New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &   Co.;   $1.40   net. 
A  psychic  mystery. 

Journeys    with   Jerry    the  Jarvey.      By   Alexis 
Roche.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 
Stories   of    an    Irish   jaunting-car    driver. 

Neglected  Points  of  Auction  Bridge.  By  Carl 
Ehlermann,  Jr.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers; 
50  cents  net. 

A  book  for  bridge  players. 

A  B  C  of  Vegetable  Gardening.  By  Eben  E. 
Rexford.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  50  cents 
net. 

Published  in  Harper's  ABC   Series. 

Nothing  a   Year.     By   Charles  Belmont   Davis. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.30  net. 
A  novel. 

American  Government  and  Majority  Rule. 
By  Edward  Elliott,  Ph.  D.  Princeton:  Princeton 
University  Press;    $1.25    net. 

A  study  in  American  political  development. 

Strasbourg.  By  Paul  and  Victor  Marguerite. 
New    York:    E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;    $1.35   net. 

An  episode  of  the  Franco-German  war.  Trans- 
lated by  S.   G.   Tallentyre. 

Eleftherios   Venizelos.      By    Dr.    C.    Kerofilas. 
New  York:  E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.25   net. 
His  life   and   work. 

The  Ocean  Sleuth,     By  Maurice  Drake.     New 
York:   E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;   $1.35  net. 
A  story  of  adventure. 

The    Side    of    the    Angels.       By    Basil     King. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

Principles  of  Labor  Legislation.  By  John  R. 
Commons,  LL.  D.,  and  John  B.  Andrews,  Ph.  D. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $2  net. 

Written  from  the  standpoint  of  the  citizen  and 
student. 

Plays.  By  August  Strindberg.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.50  net. 

"The  Bridal  Crown,"  "The  Spook  Sonata,"  "The 
First  Warning,"  and  "Gustavus  Vasa."  Translated 
by   Edwin   Bjorkman. 

Letters  from  America.  By  Rupert  Brooke. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.25  net. 

With   an    introduction  by  Henry  James. 

Plays.  By  Anton  Tchekoff.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons;  $1.50  net. 

Eight  plays.     Translated  by  Julius  West. 

" and    Other    Poems."      By    Louis   Un- 

termeyer.      New   York:    Henry    Holt    &    Co.;    $1.25 
net. 

A  book  of  verses. 

+•*• 

The  Real  Da,vid  Grayson. 

Who  is  David  Grayson?  This  is  a  question 
that  has  been  asked  thousands  of  times  in 
the  course  of  the  past  two  or  three  years. 
From  various  parts  of  the  country  have  come 
stories  of  persons  claiming  to  have  written 
"Adventures  in  Friendship,"  "Adventures  in 
Contentment,"  and  "Hempfield."  For  a  long 
time  the  Bookman  has  been  urging  the  real 
David  Grayson  to  permit  his  publishers, 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  to  put  an  end  to  these 
false  claims  by  telling  who  he  really  is. 
Finally  he  has  agreed  to  reveal  himself.  The 
full  story  of  David  Grayson,  who,  by  the 
way,  is  a  well-known  writer,  will  be  told  in 
the  Bookman  for  March. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

Leaves. 
One  by  uiie,  like  leaves  from  a  tree, 
All  my  faiths  have  forsaken  me; 
But  the  stars  above  my   head 
Burn  in  white  and  delicate  red, 
And  beneath  my  feet  the  earth 
Brings  the  sturdy  grass  to  birth. 
I    who   was  content  to  be 
But    a    silken-singing   tree, 
But  a  rustle  of  delight 
In  the  wistful  heart  of  night, 
I   have  lost  the  leaves  that  knew 
Touch  of  rain  and  weight  of  dew. 
Blinded  by  a  leafy  crown 
I    looked   neither  up   nor  down — 
But  the   little   leaves  that  die 
Have  left  me  room  to  see  the  sky; 
Now  for  the  first  time  I  know 
Stars   above   and   earth   below. 

— Sara   Tcasdalc,    in    Poetry. 


Battle  Sleep. 
Somewhere,    O   sun,   some  corner   there   must  be 

Thou    visitest,    where    down    the    strand 
Quietly,   still,   the   waves  go   out  to   sea 

From  the  green    fringes  of  a  pastoral  land. 

Deep    in    the    orchard-bloom    the    roof-trees    stand, 
The   brown   sheep  graze   along  the  bay. 

And   through  the  apple  boughs  above  the   sand 
The  bees'  hum  sounds  no  fainter  than  the  spray. 

There    through    uncounted    hours   declines    the   day 
To  the  low  arch  of  twilight's  close, 

And,  just  as  night  about  the  moon   grows  gray, 
One    sail    leans    westward    to    the    fading   rose. 

Giver  of  dreams,   O   thou  with   scatheless   wing 
Forever    moving    through    the    fiery    hail. 

To    flame-seared  lids  the   cooling  vision   bring, 
And   let  some  soul   go  seaward  with  that  sail. 
— Edith    Wharton,    in    Century    Magazine. 


Leaves  from  the  Anthology. 
The  old  book's  magic  seized  me  as  I   read; 

I  heard  the  waves  sigh  on  the  Syrian  shore, 
And  on  dark  Heliodora's  perfumed  head 

The  myrtles  bloomed  once  more, 

As  when,  in  Gadara,  young  life  was  sweet 

To  her  the  while  she  watched  the  shadows  play 

Along   the  marble   floor,    and    at    her  feet 
Young    Meleager    lay. 

I  heard  his  voice  in  soft  hexameters, 

Alternate    fire    and    honey,    fall    and    rise; 

In    limpid    Doric   spoke   his   love,    and    hers 
Shone  in  her  swimming  eyes. 

I  saw  the  laughing  lilies  that  he  wreathed 
With  hyacinth  to  crown  her  kneeling  there. 

Oh,    what   intoxicating  incense  breathed 
Her  dusky,  flower-wound   hair! 

"The  flowers   will  fade,"   he   whispered,    "sere   and 
brown, 

Their  petals  drooping  ere  the  day  be  done, 
Yet    wilt    thou    still,    thy   garland's    lovelier    crown, 

Shine  like  the  morning  sun." 

Again  I  hear  the  same  soft  voice  outpour 
Its  anguish  for  the  light  of  life  now  fled, 

And  see  him  heap  the  bier  of  Heliodore 
With    roses   white  and   red. 

Thyrsis  I   see   at  ease  beneath   the  pine, 

His    dark   head    pillowed    on    his    arms,    asleep. 

And    yet   the   lad's   herds    stray    not,    and    his   kinc 
Another  lad  doth  keep. 

Sleep,  Thyrsis,  sleep,  within  thy  shady  nook, 
Leaving  thy   goats  to    nibble    'mongst   the    rocks; 

A  skilfuller  than  thou  wields  now  thy  crook. 
For   Eros  guards  thy   flocks. 

I  sec  the  young  girls,  as  in  garments  white 
Along   the   mountainside    in    spring    they    ran 

To    greet    the    wood-nymphs   at    their    morning    rite 
Within  the  cave  of  Pan. 

It    lies   'neath    Corycus'    sun-haunted    hill; 

Old  Goat-foot  loves  it;  there  the  wild  vine  grows 
So  thick  it  hides  the  entrance  and  the  rill 

That   from   the   grotto    flows. 

There  the  midsummer   honey-makers   hum 

Above  the  heather  and  the  thyme,  knee-deep, 

Even   through    the    noon,   when    all    things    else  arc 
dumb 
Lest   they    disturb   his   sleep — 

His,  the  luck-bringing  Hermes'  goat-shanked  child, 
Great  Pan,  who  daily,  when  his  pipes'  shrill  tunc 

No  more  delights  him,  seeks  a  summit  wild, 
And  there  sleeps  all  the  noon. 

Then  fiercest  burns  the  sun,  the  patient  flocks 
Crouch    'neath    the    tamarisk;    scarce    the    lizard 
creeps 

Along  the  wall.     Above,   on   the   sun-baked   rocks. 
Outstretched,    the    Arcadian    sleeps. 

And  while  his  pipes  lie  silent  by  his  side, 

Brown  summer   for  a  moment  holds  her  breath, 

The  breezes  droop,  the  dry-flies  hush,  the  tide 
Scarce  laps  the  cliff  b'-neath. 

Often,  men  say,  some  shepherd  on  the  hills. 
Hearing  a   sudden,    wild,    unearthly    cry 

Ring    from    the    mountains,    that    his    heart's    blood 
chills. 
Knows   he  has  come  too   nigh. 

The   weird,    far    spot    no    mortal    foot    has   trod. 
And    flees,    nor    dares    once    backward    turn    his 
eyes : 
Behind  him  roars  the  goat-laugh  of  the  god, 

Ami  mocks  him  as  he  flies. 
— Leivis    Parke    Chanihcrlayns,    in    Century    Mn^.i 
sine. 


Katharine  Susannah  Prichard,  author  of 
"The  Pioneers,"  published  by  the  George  H. 
Doran  Company,  is  perhaps  the  only  English 
writer  who  was  born  in  the  Fiji  Islands. 


THOUSANDS  of 
mothers  of  twins — 
who  have  enough  milk 
for  one  baby  only — supplement  their  own 
breast  feedings  with    bottle    feedings  of 

*fco<£,     73crrt6c«v 

EAGLE 

CONdensED 
MILK 

THE.  0RIGINAI 
For  nearly  6o  years  "Eagle  Brand"  has 
been  successfully  used  as  a  baby  food.  It  re- 
ceived the  only  Grand  Prize  awarded  on  con- 
densed milk  ai  [he  San  Francisco  Exposition. 
Try  "Eagle  Brand"  in  cooking.  Delicious  \, 
in  tea,  coffee  and  chocolate. 

BORDEN'S  CONDENSED  MILK  COMPANY      ATfi.  3-101 
108  Hudson  Street.  Ne*  Turk 

Please  send  me  the  booklets   I  have  checked — 
"Bahv's  Wr-Hnre"  ....    "Baby's  Biography"  . 
"Borden's  Recipes" .... 


Your 
Choice 


Of 


EIGHT  TRAINS 
EVERY  DAY 


To- 


Los  Angeles 
San  Diego 


YOU    CAN    LEAVE    San 

Francisco  (Ferry  Station)  at 
4:20  p.  m.  on  the  '  San  Joaquin 
Valley  Flyer  "  ;  or  at  6  p.  m. 
on  the  "Owl  Limited" — 

DINNER  IS  SERVED  in 

Dining  Car  (also  breakfast 
next  morning)  and  you  arrive 
in  Los  Angeles  before  9 
o'clock. 

THEN,  IF  YOU  LIKE,  you 

can  be  in  San  Diego,  with  its 
Exposition,  12:50  same  after- 
noon. 

OR,  IF  YOU  PREFER,  you 

can  dine  leisurely  at  home 
and  take  the  "  Lark "  at  8 
p.  m.  from  San  Francisco 
(Third  Street  Station)  — 

AFTER    BREAKFAST   in 

Dining  Car  next  morning,  you 
reach  Los  Angeles  at  9:45, 
with  a  full  day  before  you  for 
business  or  pleasure. 

** 

IN  ADDITION,  there  are  five 
other  daily  trains,  including 
the  "  Shore  Line  Limited  " — 
Down  the  Coast  by  Day- 
light. 
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MLLE.  FELYNE  VERBIST. 


This  young  Belgian  dancer  is  as  yet,  I 
should  say,  a  star  in  the  making,  although 
she  is  able  to  perform  the  feat  of  keeping  an 
audience  entertained  by  her  dancing  alone 
for  two  hours.  But  she  was  the  star  dancer 
for  three  seasons  at  Covent  Garden,  London, 
and  has  toured  as  a  star  in  South  America. 
besides  having,  before  the  war,  established 
herself  as  a  favorite  in  Brussels.  However, 
what  she  still  lacks,  beside  the  miraculously 
complete  muscular  control  of  a  Pavlowa.  is 
the  richness  of  temperament  that  lends  his- 
trionic charm  and  thrill  to  a  great  dancer's 
great  moments.  She  danced  beautifully  "The 
Swan.*"  but  it  was,  strangely  enough,  the  tem- 
perament of  that  fascinating  octogenarian 
Saint-Saens  that  I  felt  wafted  to  me  through 
the  measures  of  his  exquisite  music.  In  fact, 
Yerbist,  as  yet,  is  a  fair  white  page.  In  ten 
years  from  now  her  life  will  have  developed 
her  girl's  soul  to  its  full  expression.  At  pres- 
ent its  principal  word  is  "'conscience.*'  Now 
conscientiousness  is  a  mighty  fine,  in  fact  an 
indispensable  force,  and  a  dancer  needs  it  as 
much  as  anybody,  and  more  than  many.  But 
a  star  dancer  must  have  something  more  com- 
plex, provocative,  and  alluring  than  con- 
science with  which  to  fascinate  and  move  the 
admiring  spectator. 

I  thought,  at  first,  that  Yerbist  was  going 
to  betray  a  lack  of  versatility  and  just  seem 
a  newly  promoted  girl  premiere  dancing  cor- 
rectly, and  prettily,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
she  did  "The  Yision  of  Salome**  extremely 
well,  and  captured  the  house  with  her  saucy 
little  '"Columbine.*"  The  "Bacchanale"  from 
"Samson  and  Delilah"  she  did  intelligently, 
too,  using  with  grace  and  art  the  long  flutter- 
ing^ of  her  leaf-green  and  Tokay-colored 
skirts  to  accentuate  the  glad  intoxication  of 
the  mood  expressed. 

In  all  four  of  these  dances  Yerbist  oddly 
enough,  shone  more  than  she  did  in  "The 
Spectre  of  the  Rose."  It  is  a  pretty  conceit, 
and  Nijinsky  with  it  has  won  fame  from  a 
romantically  responsive  world,  but  much  de- 
pends on  the  delicacy  and  elusive  beauty  of 
the  sentiment  conveyed.  Yerbist  is  either  too 
histrionically  undeveloped,  or  too  tempera- 
mentally or  imaginatively  restricted  to  convey 
the  full  charm,  attractive  though  she  looked 
in  the  little  close  velvet  bonnet  and  ample — 
too  ample,  indeed — skirts  of  the  quaintly 
pretty  costume.  She  inclines,  for  some 
reason,  to  long  skirts,  a  mistake,  I  think  ;  all 
four  of  a  professional  dancer's  limbs  should 
be  generous  in  their  revelations,  for  we 
should  see  the  dancer  in  toto,  and  not  as  a 
pretty  face  above  a  billowy  and  concealing 
costume.  Pavlowa  isn't  beautiful;  is  not.  \? 
deed,  even  pretty,  but  we  take  her  as  a  whole, 
and  as  suc"h  she  is  exquisite  to  look  upon. 

In  this  one  dance — "The  Spectre  of  the 
Rose" — Yerbist  had  a  male  dancer  for  a  part- 
ner, who  typifies  "the  perfumed  sigh"  of  the 
rose  that  perishes  on  the  warmth  of  a 
maiden's  bosom,  and  who  gracefully  expresses 
in  pantomime  the  charming  fancy  of  the 
poem  : 

Sweet  lady,  let  your  lids  unclose — 

Those  lids  by  maiden  dreams  caressed; 
I  am  the  phantom  of  the  rose 

You  wore  last  night  upon  your  breast. 

In  appearance  Yerbist  reached  her  best  ex- 
pression in  "The  Yision  of  Salome"  dance. 
Her  costume  revealed  die  flexible  movements 
of  her  muscles  and  the  spread  of  black  hair 
on  each  side  of  her  too  narrow  face  widened 
it.  In  gesture  and  pose  she  was  striking.  I 
can  not  imagine,  by  the  way,  why  her  man- 
agers conceive  it  their  duty  to  reassure  the 
public  as  to  the  lack  of  vulgarity  in  the 
Salome  dance.  Terror,  dread,  awfulness,  and 
the  decadent  emotions  one  may  expect  in  such 
a  theme,  but  vulgarity  not  at  all. 

The  audience  enjoyed  a  charming  instru- 
mental concert  during  the  performance. 
Music  of  the  choicest  quality  is  the  setting 
•  r  these  dances,  and  the  twenty  musicians, 
under  Stcindorff's  benign  leadership,  gave  a 
beautiful  selection  preceding  each  gToup  of 
dances. 


CHEERFUL  VAUDEVILLE. 

laylet  and  a  singing  act  are  the  Or- 
j.h-ini  headliners  this  week.  Dorothy  Jardon, 
an    exotic    beauty,  in   a   series    of 

:      .  int     and     vari-colored     costumes,     giving 
whav  she  calls  character  songs.     It  is  a  good 


idea,  affording  opportunity  to  a  handsome 
woman  to  display  her  sumptuous  charms  in 
various  guises,  her  rich  voice  harmonizing 
with  her  somewhat  bizarre  but  striking  ap- 
pearance, and  more  particularly  lending  color 
and  suggestion  to  the  "Siam"  and  "Dreamy 
Spain"  "numbers.  True,  to  a  conservative 
taste  Dorothy  Jardon  is  somewhat  too  start- 
ling. The  name  itself  is  a  misnomer.  Instead 
of  Dorothy  she  should  be  Zaidee.  or  Zelda, 
or  Zore — anything  with  a  Z  for  a  starter. 
which  will  sound  challenging  and  a  little 
serpentine  and  wicked.  Miss  Jardon,  indeed, 
tries  to  look  wicked,  and  indubitably  succeeds. 
In  the  first  place  she  makes  a  fair  start, 
with  the  peculiar  contrast  made  by  her  light 
eves  to  her  rich  olive  tint  and  glossy  black 
hair.  In  the  second  place  she  whacks  on 
the  paint  with  such  liberality  that  the  red 
glow  of  lips,  cheeks,  ears,  and  finger-ends  set 
oft  and  heightened  by  the  recklessly  but  suc- 
cessfully brilliant  colorings  of  her  costumes 
lends  a  sort  of  luridness  to  her  aspect.  And 
her  voice,  as  I  have  intimated,  is  in  keeping. 
It  is  a  stupendous,  rich,  powerful  voice,  just 
the  kind  that  Californians  love,  and  its 
owner  is  as  lavish  with  it  as  she  is  with  crim- 
son paint  and  gorgeous  colors.  Neither  art 
nor  nature  figure  in  her  vocalization,  which 
nevertheless  creates  its  full  effect.  I  found 
it  difficult,  however,  to  imagine  this  exotic 
creature  sitting  on  her  mother's  knee  tamely 
listening  to  "dear  old  Irish  songs."  She  is 
much  more  likely  to  have  been  the  precocious 
type,  defiantly  wiggling  her  fingers  in  the 
maternal  countenance,  and  running  off  with 
the  boys  to  see  the  circus. 

"The  Passion  Play  of  Washington  Square'* 
is  a  very  ingenious  little  play  containing  a 
series  of  surprises.  Surprise  is  a  very  neces- 
sary element  in  these  playlets,  which  are 
limited  to  such  a  brief  span  of  time  in  which 
to  make  their  appeal.  Sidney  Hirsch,  the  au- 
thor, has  fully  realized  this,  and  has  shown 
plenty  of  inventiveness  in  the  chain  of  start- 
ling entrances  which  go  to  making  up  the 
plot.  To  further  heighten  the  success  of  the 
play,  a  good  company  has  been  chosen  to  im- 
personate the  half-dozen  or  more  characters, 
the  ladies  in  particular  impressing  one  favor- 
ably. Mary  Servoss,  ihe  leading  player,  is  an 
attractive  girl  who  puts  seductive  charm  into 
the  role  of  the  willful  society  bud,  and  Miss 
Gertrude  Maitland,  while  young  and  hand- 
some enough  to  play  the  role  of  a  decorative 
adventuress,  has  the  imposing  air  of  the 
grand  dame  "heavy"'  of  a  first-class  stock 
company.  The  men  also  made  good.  A 
doubt  remains,  however,  when  the  play  is 
done.  How  could  Yan  Hampton  and  Muriel 
plan  out  their  ingenious  scheme  without  a 
certain  knowledge  in  advance  that  the  right 
auditor  was  going  to  be  there  in  conceal- 
ment ?  However,  in  vaudeville  one  should 
not  too  closely  question  that  which  enter- 
tains. 

Little  Sadie  Burt,  for  instance :  is  Sadie 
talented  or  just  a  little  witch?  The  cross-eyed 
young  charmer  is  not  spectacularly  lovely,  yet 
when  she  is  on  the  stage  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  from  riveting  one's  eyes  on  her  irregu- 
larly fascinating  little  mug.  When  she  speaks 
the  audience  inclines  an  avidly  listening  ear 
to  each  syllable  that  falls  from  her  babyishly 
beguiling  lips.  Any  nonsense  does  that  puts 
Sadie  in  an  appealing,  or  a  wooing,  or  a  de- 
pendent and  clinging  light.  When  she  loves 
and  woos  her  bored  partner  in  vain,  I  do 
not  doubt  that  many  a  guileless,  husky  youth 
in  the  audience  longs  to  shove  him  indig- 
nantly aside  and  play  his  part  with  affec- 
tionate responsiveness  to  the  timid  advances. 
Now  George  Whiting,  Sadie's  partner,  is 
clever.  His  '"Doolan""  piece  showed  that. 
He  quickly  had  the  audience  joining  in  with 
the  orchestra  and  voluntarily  shouting 
"Doolan !""  although  it  was  an  unusually  re- 
sponsive audience  Monday  afternoon,  quick 
to  express  itself,  volunteering  to  call  for 
songs  from  the  "speed  boys,"  gayly  whistling 
with  the  orchestra  while  they  were  playing 
Mr.  Rosner's  pretty  new  "Souvenir"  waltz, 
and  following  like  a  flash  on  each — but  one, 
when  they  were  playfully  reproached — of 
James  H.  Cullen's  joke  trails,  when  that 
twinkling-eyed  and  dimply-smiling  veteran 
sent   forth   the  challenge. 

They  did  full  justice,  too.  to  the  beautiful 
'cello  number  of  Elsa  Ruegger,  who  indulges 
in  no  vaudeville  tricks  for  making  the  yokels 
stare,  but  just  goes  simply  and  strongly 
ahead.  and  gives  us  pure  music  She  payed 
the  "'Meditation,"  a  berceuse,  and  an  ex- 
quisite "Elfin  Dance,"  winding  up  with  a 
Chopin  nocturne  as  an  encore,  and  each  num- 
ber was  given  with  such  beauties  of  tone  and 
execution  that  the  audience  contentedly  re- 
posed its  restless,  entertainment-devouring 
soul  on  the  waves  of  delicious  music  Per- 
haps the  most  signal  example  of  the  virtuosity 
of  the  performer  was  afforded  in  the  "Elfin 
Dance,"  played  with  wonderful  lightness  and 
delicacy  on  the  deep-toned  'cello,  but  Miss 
Rueyurer  weaves  a  haunting  spell  of  her  own 
even  in  the  fiorituri  of  her  instrument,  and 
it  was  not  only  the  fine  execution  of  this 
number  that  held  the  audience  in  thrall  during 
her  playing. 

A  couple  of  other  acts,  one  in  acrobatics. 
the  other   with    ventriloquism,   rounded   out   a 


programme  that  had  no  great  novelty,  but 
plenty  of  variety,  entertainment,  and  cheer- 
fulness. 


OUR  TWO  LEADING  THEATRES. 


People  who  form  part  of  the  regular  clien- 
tele of  the  Columbia  and  the  Cort  have  been 
saying  ruefully,  "Are  they  going  to  hand  over 
the  spoken  play  business  to  the  lesser  the- 
atres ?" 

I  was  feeling  rather  rueful  myself.  It  cer- 
tainly is  a  little  discouraging  when  the  two 
leading  theatres  of  the  Western  metropolis 
are  given  over  simultaneously  to  film  plays. 
However,  it  seems  that  this  is  owing  to  the 
dictum  of  the  booking  authorities  in  the  East, 
who.  however,  promise  us  at  the  Columbia 
"The  Eternal  Magdalen"  somewhere  about 
the  19th,  after  which  there  will  be  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  attractions  in  the  regular 
line. 

The  Cort,  also,  promises  us  in  the  near  j 
future  a  series  of  plays,  mostly  of  a  light  , 
nature.  We  are  to  have  "Town  Topics,"  : 
"The  Passing  Show  of  1915."  and  a  series  I 
of   musical   comedies. 

Well,  while  I  like  a  good  musical  comedy, 
to  my  mind  the  crown  and  flower  of  the- 
atrical entertainment  is  the  legitimate  play. 
whether  comedy  or  the  serious  drama.  It  is 
the  exploitation  of  human  nature,  human  mo- 
tives, and  human  conflicts  that  we  women 
want.  But  the  men  seem  to  outnumber  us. 
They  like  light  diversion,  and  they  resent  the 
intrusion  of  sorrow  and  trouble,  even  though 
only  simulated,  into  their  hours  of  recrea- 
tion. It  is  curious  how  different  we  are  in 
that  respect  from  European  audiences,  the 
Germans  seeming  to  be  the  most  seriously  in- 
clined in  their  taste  for  the  drama.  Ameri- 
can men,  however,  like  the  detective  drama. 
The  young  author  of  "On  Trial"  struck  it 
rich  in  that  respect.  He  pleased  the  women 
and*  the  men ;  those  who  love  the  tangle 
caused  by  undetected  crime,  or  excitement, 
or  sorrow,  or  domestic  problems,  or  a  pic- 
ture of  home  life  and  affections ;  all  wTere 
placated  in  "On  Trial."  In  the  meantime 
there  are  a  lot  of  well-known  plays  such  as 
"Hindle  Wakes"  that  we  have  never  seen  out 
here,   and   perhaps  never  will. 


THE  HEART  OF  THE  FRENCH. 


Recently  I  was  allowed  to  read  a  few  lines 
of  a  letter  written  by  a  French  officer  fighting 
in  France  to  a  mutual  friend.  This  young 
man — if  he  is  yet  alive — has  some  of  the 
bluest  blood  of  France  flowing  in  his  veins. 
He  is  the  kinsman  of  a  king,  and,  naturally, 
is  a  Royalist  and  a  reactionary.  His  training 
has  made  him  so,  and  he  is  faithful  to  it. 
When  I  read  that  brief  paragraph  I  suddenly 
glimpsed  a  species  of  tragedy  that  the  world, 
or  the  progressive  part  of  it,  passionately 
abandoning  itself  to  dreams  of  the  coming 
triumph  of  democracy,  is  oblivious  of.  For 
this  young  Frenchman,  still  in  his  early 
thirties,  twice  wounded  on  the  battlefield, 
ruined  in  fortune,  and  with  his  ancestral 
home  burned  to  ashes  "by  the  Huns,"  as  he 
quite  simply  expresses  it,  has  no  wish  but  to 
die.  "The  old  order  is  passing,  giving  place 
to  new."  His  country  has  become  to  him  a 
strange  land.  The  war  has  made  him  realize 
that  France,  all  Europe  in  fact,  is  a  great 
1  wave  of  humanity  struggling,  sword  in  hand. 
I  up  to  a  high  crest,  in  whose  cool  and  bracing 
I  atmosphere  dynasties  wither  and  fall.  True 
t  to  his  order,  a  lonely  conservative  in  this 
fierce  wind  of  democracy,  he  expresses  a  long- 
ing to  share  the  fate  of  many  of  his  friends 
slain  in  battle  and  "give  his  life  for  the  honor 


of  his   name   and   his   flag."      I    note   that   he 
does  not   say  "for  his  country." 

And  here  in  far-away  San  Francisco  we 
were  privileged  to  look  into  the  heart  of  an- 
other French  officer,  one  who  is  heart  and 
soul  with  the  new,  the  reorganized  France. 
M.  Joachim  Merlant,  during  his  recent  brief 
stay  in  San  Francisco,  made  several  fine  and 
scholarly  addresses :  but  it  was  when  he  spoke 
of  "War  Memories"  that  he  touched  people's 
hearts.  From  his  experience  as  the  captain 
of  a  French  company  during  the  campaign  in 
the  Argonne  country  he  drew  a  number  of 
interesting  reminiscences,  all  more  particu- 
larly expressive  of  the  character  and  convic- 
tions of  the  men  composing  the  army.  But  it 
was  above  all  the  psychology  of  the  war,  and 
of  the  French  people  during  the  conflict,  that 
interested  the  young  professor.  In  interpret- 
ing for  us  the  soul  of  France,  this  France, 
purified  by  fire,  that  has  amazed  and  won  the 
admiration  of  the  world,  and  even  of  its  foes, 
M.  Merlant  glowed  with  eloquence.  True  to 
his  race,  he  escaped  from  the  brutalizing 
effect  of  the  physical  horrors  of  trench  war- 
fare by  letting  loose  his  subjective  emotions. 
His  active  intellect  emancipated  him  from  the 
mentally-paralyzing  hideousnesses  of  the  cam- 
paign by  applying  itself  actively  to  the  con- 
templation and  analysis  of  the  regenerated 
national  spirit  which  is  so  palpably  steeling 
the  will  and  strengthening  the  arm  of  the 
French.  Mons.  Merlant,  whose  thin,  worn 
features,  under  all  their  graceful  French 
suavity,  betrayed  the  strain  which  the  man  of 
imagination  exposed  to  the  purely  material 
horrors  of  modern  warfare  can  not  but  feel, 
made  us  share  his  vision,  and  with  him  we 
saw  how  universally  that  obsessed,  heroically 
maintained  materialism  of  the  Germans  had 
been  the  means  of  releasing,  in  unreligious 
France,  the  passionate,  spiritual  exaltation  of 
a  great  people.  Infinite  is  the  pity  that  the 
leaders  of  the  army  feel  for  the  savagely  in- 
flicted sufferings  of  the  men.  And  out  of  this 
mighty  compassion,  instead  of  softness,  flows 
the  strength  that  enables  them  to  harden 
resolution,  and  with  that  new-born  spirituality 
serving  as  a  buckler  and  a  sword,  officers 
and  men  plunge  into  the  Gehenna  and  lay 
down  their  lives  as  a  willing,  an  ardent  sac- 
rifice. Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


The  Landfieid  Lectures. 
Announcements  were  issued  during  the 
week  for  a  course  of  lectures  on  Russian 
literature  which  Mr.  Jerome  B.  Landfieid  will 
give  on  Thursday  mornings,  during  Lent,  at 
the  Sorosis  Club.  The  first  lecture  of  the 
series  will  be  given  on  March  16th,  at  a 
quarter  to   11. 


The  original  motto  on  the  design  for  the 
Victoria  Cross  was  "For  the  Brave."  but 
Queen  Victoria,  after  reaching  a  decision, 
wrote  to  Lord  Panmure,  saying:  "The  Queen 
returns  the  drawings  for  the  'Victoria  Cross.' 
She  has  marked  the  one  she  approves  with  an 
X ;  she  thinks,  however,  that  it  might  be  a 
trifle  smaller.  The  motto  would  be  better 
'For  Valor*  than  'For  the  Brave,*  as  this 
would  lead  to  the  inference  that  only  those 
are  deemed  brave  who  have  got  the  Victoria 
Cross." 


Angela     Anderson    Nesmith 

READER 

CTTTTHfiC  Kohler  &  Chase  Bldg.  San  Francisco 
lMUUJUlJ  Ebell  Club.  Oakland 

Literary  Interpretation,  Dramatic  Art,  Public 
Speaking. 

Paris  School   of  Deportment  Work. 

Classical  and  Interpretative  Physical  Culture, 

Catalogue  and  list  of  readings  upon  request. 
Telephone ;  Prospect  3940 
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Angel 

Travelers  who  desire  the  best  in 
travel  comforts  will  appreciate 
the  service  and  equipment  on 
this  fast  Santa  Fe  train. 


MM 

SantaFe 

m  w 


The  only  through  sleeper  service  to 
Los    Angeles    and    San    Diego. 

Departs  4:00  p.  m.  daily. 

Santa  Fe  City  Offices 

673  Market  Street,  San  Francisco — Phone  Kearny  315 
Market  Street  Ferry — Phone  Kearny  4980 
1218  Broadway,  Oakland— Phone  Lakeside  425 
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FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

Pavlowa  and  Grand  Opera  at  Cort. 

The  much-discussed  season  of  grand  opera 
by  the  Boston  Grand  Opera  Company,  com- 
bined with  Pavlowa  and  the  Imperial  Ballet 
Russe,  opens  at  the  Cort  Theatre  Monday 
night.  A  brilliant  audience  will  be  in  evi- 
dence at  the  opening  and  the  enormous  sale 
indicates  a  series  of  capacity  houses.  The 
engagement  is  for  but  a  single  week,  and 
there  is  no  possibility  of  an  extension  of  the 
season. 

It  was  Max  Rabinoft"  who  allied  the  Boston 
Grand  Opera  Company  with  the  Ballet  Russe. 
Rabinoff's  ideal  of  opera  is  a  departure  from 
the  accepted  Italian  conception  of  the  art. 
He  insists  more  on  the  dramatic  and  choreo- 
graphic  elements. 

In  addition  to  the  presentations  of  the 
operas  and  the  ballets  incidental  to  them,  a 
supplementary  ballet  will  be  given  at  every 
performance  by  Pavlowa  and  her  corps  de 
ballet.  This  will  make  the  performances  a 
trifle  longer  than  opera  is  wont  to  be,  so  the 
curtain  will  rise  nightly  at  S  o'clock  and  at  2 
o'clock   at   the   matinees. 

The  organization  numbers  something  like 
250  persons,  including  the  Boston  Opera 
House  chorus  and  orchestra,  the  latter  under 
the  direction  of  Roberto  Moranzoni  The 
scenery  is  the  work  of  such  men  as  Bakst  and 
Joseph  Urban.  The  singing  forces  include 
such  notables  as  Giovanni  Zenatello,  Maggie 
Teyte.  Riccardo  Martin,  Felice  Lyne,  Maria 
Gay,  Jose  Mardones,  Thomas  Chalmers,  Gra- 
ham Marr,  Giuseppe  Gaudenzi,  Bianca  Saroya, 
and  Tamaki  Miura,  the  last-named  being  the 
famous  Japanese  prima  donna,  who  will  sing 
the  role  of .  Cho-Cho-San  in  "Mme.  But- 
terfly." 

The  opening  opera  will  be  iilontemezzi's 
"L'Amore  dei  Tre  Re,"  an  operatic  novelty 
in  its  true  sense,  for  the  work  is  barely  three 
years  old,  has  been  presented  but  a  few  times 
in  this  country,  and  never  west  of  Chicago. 
The  ballet  to  follow  will  be  Tschaikowsky's 
"Snowflakes,"    from    the    "Xutcracker"    suite. 


Lillian  Fitzgerald,  an  unusually  clever,  cap- 
tivating, and  versatile  comedienne,  and  Henry 
I.  Marshall,  a  successful  composer  of  popular 
songs,    will    contribute    a    most    enjoyable    act. 

The  eleventh  installment  of  the  famous 
t'ncle  Sam  at  Work  motion  picture,  entitled 
"To  Arms,"  will  be  shown. 

"The  Passion  Play  of  Washington  Square," 
interpreted  by  Mary  Servoss  and  company, 
and  George  VYhiting  and  Sadie  Burt  will  con- 
clude their  engagements  with  this  programme. 
It  will  also  be  the  last  week  of  the  gifted 
young  prima  donna,  Dorothy  Jardon,  who 
has  scored  a  triumph.  Miss  Jardon  will  be 
heard  in  new  songs. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  bill  for  next  week  can  not 
fail  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting. 

Ivan  Bankoff  and  Lola  Girlie,  who  are 
among  the  most  successful  modern  classic 
dancers  and  are  responsible  for  many  new 
terpsichorean  ideas,  will  introduce  Mr. 
BankorTs  own  conception  of  classic.  Russian, 
and  cake-walk  dancing.  They  are  the  em- 
bodiment of  grace  and  skill.  Bankoff  is  a 
Russian,  but  his  partner.  Miss  Girlie,  is  an 
American. 

Umberto  Sacchetti,  the  grand  opera  tenor, 
who  has  been  successfully  associated  with 
the  Metropolitan  and  Boston  Grand  Opera 
Companies,  will  make  his  first  appearance  in 
this  city   in  vaudeville. 

Julie  Ring,  who  is  closely  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  her  sister,  Blanche  Ring,  will  pre- 
sent a  playlet  written  for  her  by  John  B. 
Hymer,  entitled  "Twice  a  Week,"  in  which 
she  has  scored  a  great  hit.  She  will  be  sup- 
ported by  a  capable  company. 

The  Mirano  Brothers,  who  style  themselves 
"The  Flying  Torpedoes,"  will  appear  in  their 
feats  of  daring.  They  perform  the  most 
sensational  and  daring  gymnastic  stunts  ever 
witnessed  by  an  audience.  Their  apparatus  is 
constructed  to  resemble  the  famous  Eiffel 
Tower  and  their  perch  is  its  apex. 


SYmphoNY 

ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertz Conductor. 

NINTH  SUNDAY  CONCERT 

CORT— TOMORROW  2:30  p.m. 

Ninth  Pair  of  Symphony  Concerts 

Friday  Afternoon,  March  24,  3  p.  m . 
Sunday  Afternoon,  March  26.  2:30  p.  m. 
CORT  THEATRE 

PROGRAMME 

Symphony  No.  13,  G  major Haydn 

"The  Pied  Piper,"  Symphonic  Poem 

Frederick  Jacobi 

(First    performance    anywhere) 
Symphony  No.  7,  C  major F.  Schubert 

Prices:     Friday— $2,  $1.50,  $1,  75c;  box  and 
Ioge  seats,   $3. 

Prices:     Sunday — $1,  75c,  50c;  box  and  loge 
seats,   $1.50. 

Tickets    on    sale    Monday    at    Sherman,    Clay 
&  Co.'s  and   Kohler   &  Chase's. 


jSfjk  FLORENCE 

F^HINKLE 

^^L—^^  Foremost  American  Soprano 

TWO  CONCERTS  OF  SONG 
COLUMBIA  THEATRE 

This  and  Next  Sunday  Afts 
March  12th  and  19ih 

Tickets  75c.  $1.  and  $1.50,  at  Sherman.  Clay  A 
Co.  and  Theatre. 

Steinway  Piano  used. 

COMING  .  The  KN£ISEL  QUARTET 

i  The  N.  Y.  Symphony  Orchestra 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

Grace  Cameron,  the  vivacious  singing 
comedienne,  Norine  Carmen's  Minstrels,  and 
Bett's  Seals  are  a  trio  of  strong  attractions 
which  will  top  the  new  eight-act  show  open- 
ing at  the  Pantages  Theatre  next  Sunday. 
Besides  these  three  headliners  there  will  be 
several  other  splendid  features,  including  the 
next  to  the  last  episode  of  "The  Red  Circle." 

Grace  Cameron  is  one  of  the  recognized 
musical-comedy  stars  of  latter-day  spectacu- 
lar productions.  She  is  a  bundle  of  magnetic 
vivacity  and  sings  her  character  ballads  with 
a  recklessness  that  sweeps  the  audience  into 
a  tumult  of  applause. 

In  Norine  Carmen's  Minstrels  there  is 
dainty  Miss  Carmen  as  the  lone  female  in  a 
gathering  of  six  stalwart  singers  of  old-time 
melodies  and  plantation  dances.  The  sextet, 
with  Miss  Carmen  as  the  winsome  interlocu- 
tor, has  been  a  big  hit  over  the  circuit. 

Bett's  Seals  are  put  through  a  novelty  rou- 
tine which  their  trainer  styles  "A  Happy 
Family."  In  addition  to  the  wonderful  tricks 
performed  by  the  slippery  denizens  of  the 
seas,  there  are  a  number  of  trained  roosters, 
a  bear,  and  a  couple  of  mischievious  monkeys. 

Andy  Lewis,  who  was  last  seen  here  as  the 
star  in  "The  Queen  of  Sheba,"  has  another 
splendid  character  part  in  his  own  sketch, 
"The  Duke."  Lewis  is  assisted  by  Vera 
George  and  Jack  Martin. 

Other  good  numbers  will  be  presented  by 
Ruth  and  Kittie  Henry,  two  dainty  maids ; 
the  Flying  Howards,  daring  gymnasts  :  Fran- 
cis and  Keating,  and  the  thirteenth  install- 
ment of  "The   Red  Circle." 


"Ramona"  Coming  to  the  Cort. 
Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  novel  of  early  Cali- 
fornia life,  "Ramona,"  has  been  graphically 
"done"  as  a  motion-picture  production,  and 
will  be  seen  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  beginning 
Monday,  March  20th.  The  film  lacks  nothing 
in  detail,  in  photography,  in  continuity,  to 
make  it  intensely  interesting,  for  it  is  said 
one  can  not  view  the  pictures  without  be- 
lieving himself  to  be  viewing  the  occurrence 
of  the  actual  events.  Furthermore,  the  pres- 
entation of  "Ramona"  will  mark  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  drama,  for  a  more  daring  and 
novel  method  in  the  presentation  of  an  attrac- 
tion has  never  been  attempted.  Three  mas- 
sive "atmospheric"  stage  settings  will  be  used 
to  illustrate  the  three  periods  of  the  story  of 
"Ramona."  Then  there  will  be  Spanish 
singers  and  an  orchestra  of  twenty  in  the 
pit  in  addition  to  instrumentalists  on  the 
stage. 


In  1582  Yermak,  a  Cossack  chieftain,  with 
a  band  of  warriors  "chosen  for  their  bravery 
rather  than  for  their  morality,"  set  out  to 
chastise  and  subdue  a  powerful  Tartar  tribe 
east  of  the  Ural  Mountains.  When  Czar 
Ivan  IV  heard  of  it  he  was  badly  frightened, 
for  he  feared  to  stir  up  the  fierce  Tartars. 
He  frantically  sent  orders  for  the  expedition 
to  return.  But  it  was  too  late  ;  Yermak  and 
his  men  had  already  crossed  the  mountains. 
When  they  approached  the  city  of  Sibir,  the 
stronghold  of  the  Tartar  chief,  they  found  an 
army  thirty  times  as  large  as  their  own 
awaiting  them.  But  they  were  far  better 
equipped  with  arms  and  ammunition  than 
were  the  Tartars,  and  administered  to  thein 
a  crushing  defeat.  Sibir  was  captured,  and 
became  the  nucleus  of  the  expansion  of  th~ 
Russian  Empire  in  Asia,  giving  its  name  to 
the   new  country — Siberia. 


One  man  in  English  history  owed  his  suc- 
cess in  life  almost  wholly  to  his  good  looks. 
It  was  George  Villiers,  first  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. James  I  was  wanting  a  private  sec- 
retary, and  when  young  Villiers  applied  for 
the  position  the  king  was  much  impressed 
with  the  beauty  of  his  person  and  the  grace- 
fulness of  his  manners.  He  gave  him  the 
place,  and  that  was  the  beginning  of  a  great 
career.  From  that  time  to  the  end  of  James' 
reign  the  history  of  England  was  in  great 
part  the  personal  history  of  George  Villiers, 
the  adventurer.  First  the  cup-bearer ;  in  a 
few  weeks  knighted  ;  then  made  Gentleman  of 
the  Bedchamber  and  Kniuht  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter ;  then  successively  he  was  made 
a  baron,  a  viscount,  an  earl,  a  marquis,  and 
lord   high   admiral    of   England. 


THE   MUSIC  SEASON. 


At  a  recent  auction  in  Xew  York  letters 
and  other  memorabilia  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson   sold   for   $83,116. 


Sunday's  Symphony  Concert. 

The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Alfred  Hertz  conductor,  will  give  the  ninth 
Sunday  concert  of  the  current  season  at  the 
Cort  Theatre  tomorrow  afternoon  at  2 :30 
o'clock  sharp. 

The  programme,  one  of  the  best  given  this 
season,  is  exactly  the  same  as  given  Friday 
afternoon  at  prices  ranging  from  75  cents  to 
$2.  The  patrons  of  Sunday's  concert  will 
hear  the  concert  for  exactly  one-half  the 
prices  asked  for  the  Friday  concert — 50  cents, 
75  cents,  $1.  Seats  will  be  on  sale  at  the 
Cort  Theatre  box-office  after  10  a.  m.  Sunday. 

The  programme  for  the  ninth  pair  of  con- 
certs, which  will  be  given  Friday  afternoon, 
March  24th,  and  Sunday  afternoon,  March 
26th,  embraces  the  Symphony  No.  13,  G 
major,  of  Haydn ;  "The  Pied  Piper,"  Sym- 
phonic Poem,  of  Frederic  Jacobi  (first  per- 
formance anywhere)  ;  and  the  Symphony  Xo. 
7.   C  major,  of  F.   Schubert. 

Programme  books  containing  the  pro- 
gramme notes  and  music  themes  of  the  works 
to  be  performed  will  be  ready  for  distribu- 
tion by  Thursday  of  next  week  at  the  box- 
offices  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.  and  Kohler 
&  Chase.  These  programme  books  are  the 
same  as  those  distributed  at  the  concerts  of 
the  orchestra  and  are  written  by  Philip  Hale 
and   Felix   Borowski. 

Tickets  for  the  ninth  pair  of  concerts  will 
be  on  sale  Monday  at  the  box-offices  of  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.  and  Kohler  &  Chase.  The 
prices  for  Friday  are  $2.  $1.50,  $1.  75  cents, 
with  $3  for  box  and  loge  seats.  The  prices 
for  Sunday  are  $1,  75  cents,  50  cents,  with 
$1.50  for  box  and  loge  seats. 


Florence  Hinkle  Concert  Tomorrow  Afternoon. 

This  Sunday  afternoon,  March  12th,  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre,  Miss  Florence  Hinkle,  the 
American  concert  soprano,  will  give  her  first 
concert  in  this  city,  and  if  what  such  critics 
as  Philip  Hale,  H.  T.  Parker,  OHn  Downes, 
and  others  say  of  her  is  to  be  believed,  con- 
cert goers  are  to  hear  a  rarely  beautiful 
voice. 

Miss  Hinkle  never  having  appeared  in 
opera,  her  reputation  has  not  reached  the 
general  public  in  as  big  a  way  as  if  she  had 
been  a  Metropolitan  Opera  House  star,  but 
to  those  who  follow  the  activities  of  the 
great  symphony  orchestras  such  as  the  Bos- 
ton, Xew  York,  Philadelphia,  etc.,  her  name 
and  fame  are  well  known.  At  any  rate  Man- 
ager Greenbaum  is  confident  that  his  patrons 
will  enjoy  a  rare  afternoon  of  song. 

The  artist  will  sing  groups  of  old  classics, 
German,  French,  Russian,  and  English  works, 
and  for  those  who  care  for  the  modern  ope- 
ratic numbers  there  will  be  the  Aria  from 
Charpentier's    "Louise." 

The  second  and  last  Hinkle  concert  will  be 
given   Sunday   afternoon,   March    19th. 

Tickets  for  both  events  are  on  sale  at 
Sherman,    Clay  &   Co's. 


The  Loring  Club  Concert. 
On  Tuesday  evening,  March  14th,  at  Scot- 
tish Rite  Auditorium,  the  Loring  Club  in  the 
second  concert  of  its  thirty-ninth  season  will 
present  a  programme  of  unusual  variety  and 
attractiveness.  For  the  first  time  in  San 
Francisco,  and  possibly  for  the  second  time 
in  the  LTnited  States,  there  will  be  heard 
"Four  Songs  of  Finland"  for  chorus  of 
men's  voices.  A  cycle  of  "Songs  of  the 
Open  Air,"  for  baritone  soloists  and  chorus 
of.  men's  voices,  with  accompaniment  of 
strings  and  piano,  will  be  a  feature  of  the 
programme.  In  this  concert  the  club  will 
have  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Kajetan  Attl,  solo 
harp.  Mr.  Attl  is  well  known  as  the  harpist 
of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 
One  of  his  solos  on  this  programme  will  be 
his  own  adaptation  (for  harp)  of  the  Bo- 
hemian composer,  Smetana's  symphonic  poem, 
"Vltava."  He  will  also  be  heard  in  a  group 
of  other  solos  and  will  accompany  the  Loring 
in  two  Irish  folk  songs  for  chorus  of 
men's  voices  and  harp.  The  piano  accompa- 
nist will  be  Frederick  Maurer,  while  Gino 
Severi  will  be  the  leader  of  the  strings  assist- 
ing in  the  accompaniments.  The  concert  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  Wallace  A.  Sabin, 
the  conductor  of  the  Loriny  Club. 


The  Kneisel  Quartet. 
It  is  now  definitely  arranged  that  the 
famous  Kneisel  Quartet  will  play  two  special 
programmes  of  chamber  music  in  this  city 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  April  9th.  and  Wednes- 
day night,  April  12th.  The  first  programme 
will  be  made  up  of  works  by  Brahms,  Bee- 
thoven, and  Bach.  The  second  offering  will 
consist  of  works  by  Haydn,  Dvorak,  and 
Schubert,  besides  some  violoncello  solos 
played  by  Willem  Willeke.  who  is  ranked 
among  the  world's  five  greatest  virtuosi  on 
that  instrument.  A  most  interesting  pro 
gramme  will  be  given  in  Oakland  on  Mondaj 
night,  April  10th,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
music  section  of  the  Oakland  Teachers'  As- 
sociation.   

Xext  Wednesday  Josef  Hofmann  will  leave 
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Xew  York  as  special  star  soloist  with  the 
transcontinental  tour  of  the  complete  Xew 
York  Symphony  Orchestra  of  over  eighty 
players.  This  is  the  biggest  thing  ever  at- 
tempted in  this  way  since  the  famous  tour 
of  Rubinstein  with  the  Thomas  Orchestra 
over  thirty  years  ago.  Hofmann  is  a  Rubin- 
stein  pupil. 


The  people  of  Boston  village  were  much 
dissatisfied  with  what  they  considered  the 
excessive  wages  demanded  by  workmen,  so 
the  general  court  decided  to  make  example 
of  one  Edward  Palmer,  a  carpenter.  He  had 
been  employed  to  erect  stocks  for  the  puni-b- 
ment  of  offenders.  Having  completed  the 
machine,  he  sent  in  his  bill,  amounting  to 
about  $8.  As  he  doubtless  furnished  the 
timber,  and  probably  put  in  at  least  two 
days'  labor,  this  charge  does  not  seem  to  be 
unreasonable.  But  the  court  decided  it  was 
exorbitant,  fined  him  five  pounds,  and  sen- 
tenced him  to  spend  one  hour  in  the  machine 
he  had  made. 
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Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 
Matinee  Every  Day 

IVAN  BANKOFF  and  LOLA  GIRLIE  in 
Classic,  Russian  and  Cake-Walk  Dances:  UM- 
BERTO SACCHETTI.  Formerly  Tenor  of  the 
Metropolitan  and  Boston  Opera  Companies: 
JL'LIE  RING  and  Company,  assisted  by  James 
Norval,  in  Tohn  B,  Hvmer's  Oddity.  "Twice  a 
Week":  MIRANO  BROTHERS  in  Sensational 
Feats  of  Daring;  LILLIAN  FITZGERALD, 
Comedienne,  and  HENRY  I.  MARSHALL. 
Composer;  "THE  PASSION  PLAY  OF 
WASHINGTON  SQUARE,"  with  Marv  Ser- 
voss and  Company;  GEORGE  WHITING  and 
SADIE  BURT,  "Songsayings";  "TO  ARMS," 
Eleventh  Installment  of  the  Famous  Uncle  Sam 
at  Work  Motion  Picture;  Last  Week,  the 
Beautiful  Broadway  Star,  DOROTHY  JAR- 
DON,  New  Character  Songs. 

Evening  prices,  10c.  25c,  50c.  /5c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,   50c.      Phone — Douglas  70. 
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Phone  Sutter  2460 


BEGINNING   MONDAY.  MARCH   13 
One  Week  Only  —  Mats.  Wed.  and  Sat 

BOSTON   GRAND   OPERA 
COMPANY 

Combined  with 
MLLE.  ANNA 

PAVLOWA 

And    Her    Imperial 

BALLET  RUSSE 

Mini.,  "L'Amore  dei  Tre  Re"  and  "Snow- 
flakes";  Tues.,  "Mme.  Butterfly"  and  "Spanish 
Ballet" :  Wed.  mat.,  "I'Pagliacci"  and  "Cop- 
pelia";  Wed.,  "La  Boheme"  and  "Walpurgis 
Night";  Tburs.,  "Mme.  Butterfly"  and  Di- 
vertissements; Fri.,  "L'Amore  dei  Tre"  and 
"Snowflakes" ;  Sal.  mat.,  "La  Boheme"  and 
"Spanish  Ballet";  Sat.,  *' I'Pagliacci"  and 
"Coppelia";  Sun.  1st  act  "I'Pagliacci," 
"Ely  si  an    Fields,"    and    2d    act    "Carmen." 

Casts  include  Zenatello,  Miura.  Teyte,  Mar- 
tin. Lyne.  Cay,  Mardones,  Chalmers.  Man . 
Gaudenzi,    Saroya. 

Pavlowa  and  complete  Ballet  Russe  will  ap- 
pear   at    every    performance. 

Prices — Orchestra.  $5;  Balcony,  $3  and  $J; 
Gallery,   Si. 50  and   $1. 

CURTAIN    AT    8   SHARP    NIGHTS: 
2    SHARP    MATS. 

This  attraction  will  play  no  city  other  than 
San  Francisco  in  northern  and  central  Cali- 
fornia. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


Looking  around  hopefully  for  some  evi- 
dence that  the  worm  is  about  to  reverse  the 
direction  of  his  sinuous  perambulations,  in 
other  words  to  turn,  it  may  be  observed  with 
interest  that  there  is  some  kind  of  revolt 
against  the  payment  of  alimony.  Now  there 
was  a  time  in  the  dear  dead  days  that  are 
gone  beyond  recall  when  alimony  seemed  to 
be  justified  by  the  "clinging  vine"  theory  of 
marital  responsibilities.  The  woman  was 
supposed  to  be  a  frail  and  defenseless  crea- 
ture unfitted  by  nature  to  face  the  buft'etings 
of  the  world  and  therefore  to  be  rapidly 
"palmed,"  as  the  conjurors  say,  from  the  pro- 
tection of  the  father  to  that  of  the  husband. 
She  could  never  be  left  for  a  moment  with- 
out financial  escort,  since  she  must  necessarily 
wither  and  blight  under  the  first  touch  of 
pecuniary  responsibility.  It  was  eminently 
proper  under  such  circumstances  that  the  hus- 
band's obligations  should  be  of  a  life-long 
character.  The  conviction  that  he  could  not 
live  without  her  might  change  to  an  even 
more  rigid  conviction  that  he  could  not  live 
with  her,  but  this  must  not  affect  his  proud 
privilege  to  her  bills.  Love  might  wane  and 
ardor  might  be  cooled,  but  the  rent  must  still 
be  discharged  and  the  dressmaker  be  satis- 
fied. 

But  the  conditions  of  warfare  have  now 
wholly  changed,  as  the  Germans  would  say. 
and  the  rules  must  change,  too.  No  one  will 
now  maintain  that  women  are  financially  de- 
fenseless, and  as  for  the  "clinging  vine" 
theory,  it  has  gone  the  way  of  the  "fruitful 
vine"  theory  and  is  no  more  heard  of.  If 
women  still  cling  to  anything  it  is  to  their 
alimony.  Their  earning  power  may  be 
greater  than  that  of  their  husbands,  but  the 
old  fiction  is  still  allowed  to  work  overtime 
and  we  still  nourish  the  delusion  of  the  frail 
and  feeble  wife  cast  forth  upon  the  world  to 
face  the  storms  for  which  she  is  so  ill-fitted. 
And  so  alimony  continues  to  be  an  institu- 
tion when  paid  by  the  husband  to  the  wife. 
But  how  seldom  we  hear  of  the  rich  wife 
who  pays  alimony  to  the  poor  husband. 

But  now  at  last  comes  a  revolt  and  we  may 
hope  that  the  flame  of  rebellion  will  spread 
throughout  the  ranks  of  the  truly  defenseless 
sex.  There  is  a  gallant  soul  in  New  York 
who  says  that  he  will  go  to  jail  rather  than 
pay  a  cent.  He  says  that  he  has  lost  the 
taste  for  liberty  anyway,  and  that  he  would 
rather  use  what  money  he  has  playing 
pinocle  in  jail  than  enjoy  the  mere  shadow 
of  freedom  outside  earning  money  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  alimony  collector.  He  be- 
lieves he  can  find  more  real  liberty  in  prison 
than  has  ever  yet  been  his  lot  since  he  wooed 
and  won  the  lady  with  whom  he  now  finds  it 
impossible  to  live.  In  fact  he  says  he  will 
stay  forever  in  durance  vile  rather  than  pay 
her  a  cent,  and  that  even  if  his  somewhat  re- 
stricted existence  should  pall  upon  him  he 
will  find  full  compensation  in  a  realization  of 
her  consternation  at  finding  that  her  expecta- 
tions of  easy  money  have  been  frustrated.  It 
is  such  men  as  these  who  give  to  nations 
their  imperishable  fame.  Generations  yet  un- 
born will  date  their  era  of  emancipation  from 
that  heroic  soul  playing  pinocle  or  craps  in 
a  prison  cell  rather  than  submit  to  extortion,' 
however  hallowed  by  usage.  Even  the  prison 
cell  may  become  a  sort  of  shrine  or  Mecca 
that  will  inspire  to  emulation  and  imitation. 
Perhaps  one  victim  may  not  be  enough. 
Many  may  be  needed  to  tear  up  an  evil  privi- 
lege by  the  roots  and  to  confirm  a  freedom 
for  which  no  price  can  be  too  high.  And  the 
martyrs  will  be  forthcoming.  There  need  be 
no  doubts  about  that.  They  will  gladly 
languish  in  prison  and  will  count  all  their 
sufferings  as  gain  in  the  knowledge  that  it  is 
they  who  have  the  last  word  in  a  controversy 
with  a  wife  who  has  made  her  bet  on  the 
principle  of  "heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose." 


The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics has  at  last  turned  its  ponderous  atten- 
tion in  the  direction  of  women's  fashions. 
Women's  fashions  result  in  unemployment  and 
in  industrial  spasms  that  inflict  injury  upon 
trade.  The  machinery,  of  production  org- 
anized on  women's  avowed  intention  to  clothe 
themselves  becomes  at  once  chaotic  when 
fashion  decrees  that  women  shall  go  un- 
clothed. No  sooner  have  the  mills  prepared 
themselves  to  cope  with  a  demand  for  under- 
clothing than  underclothing  is  "off."  Full 
skirts  give  way  to  the  sheath  variety,  sleeves 
that  reached  the  finger-tips  must  now  come 
no  lower  than  the  elbow,  collars  are  here  to- 
day and  gone  tomorrow,  as  they  say  in  the 
obituary  notices,  and  waists  move  up  and 
down  and  in  and  out  in  the  most  bewildering 
manner.  And  so  the  complaining  voice  of 
the  manufacturer  is  loud  in  the  land  and  the 
Federal  authorities  are  asking  themselves  why 
such  things  must  be. 

But  the  Federal  authorities  are  cautious. 
Woi  »en  have  votes  nowadays,  and  they  are 
not  disposed  to  be  blamed.  The  fault,  says 
the  bulletin,  is  mainly  with  the  manufac- 
iti*  rs.  "Each  manufacturer  is  bidding  fran- 
tically against  all  the  others  for  the  favor  of 
thu  buying  public.  Each  is  racking  his  brain 
o   introduce  some  novelty  which   may   make 


I  his  line,  instead  of  his  rival's,  the  hit  of  the 
season.  Each  is  doing  all  that  in  him  lies  to 
create  and  foster  the  wildest  caprice,  the 
greatest  fickleness  on  the  purchaser's  part.  If 
all  the  manufacturers  devoted  the  same  effort 
to  pushing  standard  lines  with  moderate  varia- 
tions from  year  to  year  that  they  now  give  to 
introducing  novelties,  it  is  evident  that  the 
situation  would  be  changed  materially  for  the 
better." 

N  ow  herein  we  may  clearly  discern  the 
hand  of  diplomacy.  Women,  says  this  bulletin 
in  effect,  can  not  resist  temptation,  and  inas- 
much as  they  are  fashioned  after  the  design 
of  an  inscrutable  Providence  it  would  be  un- 
fair, indeed  almost  impious,  to  blame  them 
for  vagaries  that  are  not  under  their  control. 
The  true  object  of  our  blame  should  be  the 
tempter,  not  the  tempted.  Let  the  manufac- 
turers impose  a  self-denying  ordinance  upon 
themselves.  Let  them  remove  from  women 
their  mesmerizing  stare  and  all  will  yet  be 
well.  Women  are  anxious  to  be  sartorially 
virtuous,  but  they  can  not  resist  the  blandish- 
ments of  the  costumiere.  Their  dearest  wish 
is  to  be  conservative  and  moderate  and 
modest  in  the  matter  of  dress,  but  they  are 
guilefully  deflected  from  the  path  of  virtue 
by  the  snares  of  the  fashion  builder. 

This  view  of  the  matter  is  espoused  with 
energy  by  Mrs.  Bertha  Holley  of  New  York, 
who  instantly  conceives  the  idea  of  an  or- 
ganization or  society  that  shall  encourage 
women  to  defy  the  manufacturer  and  all  his 
ways  and  to  go  in  search  of  the  good,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  true.  Mrs.  Holley  has  de- 
signed some  garments  that  shall  be  beautiful 
without  being  gaudy  and  cheap  without  being 
vulgar.  The  simple  and  confiding  soul.  In 
her  mind's  eye  she  sees  her  association  re- 
ceived with  sighs  of  contentment  by  the 
women  of  New  York,  who  will  be  so  grateful 
for  their  release  from  the  bondage  of  fashion. 
And  of  course  the  example  of  New  York  will 
spread  to  the  other  cities  of  the  country. 
Everywhere  we  shall  see  the  appearance  of 
associations  designed  to  clothe  women  in 
such  a  way  that  no  one  shall  be  able  to  de- 
tect in  their  apparel  any  indication  of  their 
wealth  or  exclusiveness.  Mrs.  Holley  is  firmly 
convinced  that  this  is  what  women  are  pining 
for  and  that  the  most  fashionable  of  all  cos- 
tumes will  henceforth  be  the  most  unfashion- 
able. She  sees  herself  as  the  leader  of  a 
great  reform,  acclaimed  by  the  women  of  the 
nation  as  the  redeemer  and  with  her  picture 
in  the  newspapers  about  every  Tuesday  and 
Friday.     It  is  to  laugh. 


The  Heroine. 

"Mother !"  cried  the  beautiful  girl  as  she 
burst  into  her  mother's  stateroom  on  the 
transatlantic  liner  Wombat,  "mother,  I'm  a 
heroine!     I  saved  3000  lives!" 

"How  so  ?"  queried  the  languid  lady  lazily. 
"How  so  ?" 

"Oh,  mother,  to  think  of  the  times  I  have 
read  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Robert  W.  Cham- 
bers and  the  other  long  dead  masters  of 
romance  and  wished  myself  in  the  place  of 
their  heroines  !  It  has  been  the  dream  of  my 
life.  And  at  last  it  has  come  true  !  I  am  a 
heroine  !" 

"But  how,  Vasmaline  ?"  put  her  petulant 
parent. 

"Oh,  mother,  the  second  mate — you  know, 
the  handsome  officer  with  the  eyebrows — the 
second  mate  was  talking  to  me  on  the  lee 
hatchways  or  somewhere  and  all  of  a  sudden 
he  demanded  a  kiss.  Of  course  I  indignantly 
refused.  And  then,  oh,  mother,  he  swore  if 
I  didn't  kiss  him  he  would  sink  the  ship  with 
all  of  the  3000  passengers  aboard.  Oh, 
mother,  I  am  a  heroine !" — Detroit  Free 
Press. 


According  to  legend,  the  ancient  castle  of 
Hapsburg,  overlooking  the  Rhine,  was  foanded 
in  1020,  and  was  without  surrounding  walls 
for  defensive  purposes — a  strange  omission  in 
those  warlike  days.  A  friend,  coming  to  stay 
at  the  castle,  so  greatly  deplored  the  absence 
of  the  usual  defenses  that  its  lord  declared 
that,  before  sunrise  on  the  following  morning, 
his  stronghold  would  be  surrounded  by  im- 
pregnable walls.  Naturally  the  visitor  smiled 
and  did  not  believe  that  this  thing  could  come 
to  pass ;  but,  in  the  early  morning,  he  was 
awakened  by  the  lord  of  the  castle,  who  bade 
him  look  out  upon  the  walls.  He  had  kept 
his  promise,  but  in  an  unexpected  way.  In- 
stead of  seeing  a  surrounding  wall  made  of 
stone,  the  visitor  saw  an  unbroken  circle  of 
the  lord's  followers,  all  in  their  armor  and 
bearing  weapons.  And  it  has  since  been  the 
boast  of  the  Hapsburgs  that  the  family's  de- 
voted subjects  were  sufficient  defense  in  no 
matter   what   emergency. 


The  movement  in  London  to  restrict  the 
number  of  licensed  inns  has  led  to  the  closing 
of  a  famous  place  called  "The  .Three 
Pigeons."  This  inn,  said  to  be  the  oldest  in 
England,  and  sole  survivor  of  Elizabethan 
times,  was  background  for  the  comedy  scenes 
of  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  Ben  Jon- 
son's  "The  Alchemist,"  and  Goldsmith's  "She 
Stoops  to  Conquer."  It  was  alluded  to,  also, 
in  Dickens'  "Our  Mutual  Friend." 


FIRST  IN  SAFETY 


FOUR 

GATEWAYS 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


"SUNSET  ROUTE"- 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


Two  Daily  Trains  to  New 
Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


"OGDEN     ROUTE" Four    Daily  Trains    to    Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


"SHASTA  ROUTE"" — Four  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 

Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and    fertile  valleys. 


"EL  PASO  ROUTE" Two   Daily   Trains    to    Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les,Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,   and   Illinois. 


Southern  Pacific  Service 
Is  the  Standard 

BEST  DINING  CAR  IN  AMERICA 

Oil -Burning  Engines— No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 

Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 

Awarded    Grand    Prize     for     Railway    Track,    Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Witherspoon  thought  it  was  a  good  chance 
to  get  some  medical  aid  without  paying  for  it. 
"How  do  you  do  this  morning,  colonel?" 
asked  Dr.  Soonover.  "Poorly,  doctor,  poorly. 
For  some  time  past  I  have  been  suffering 
from  weakness.  As  you  see,  I  can  hardly 
walk.  What  shall  I  take,  doctor?"  "Take  a 
taxi,"  replied  the  doctor,  gruffly,  as  he  strode 
off. 


A  woman  who  had  four  stalwart  soldiers 
billeted  on  her  endeavored  to  use  as  little 
meat  as  possible.  Day  after  day  there  was 
served  at  the  dinner-time  a  scanty  meal,  the 
chief  item  of  which  was  tea.  "Ah,"  she  said 
one  day,  pointing  to  a  tea  leaf  floating  in  one 
of  the  cups,  "there's  to  be  a  visitor  today." 
"Well,  madam,"  said  one  of  the  hungry  four, 
"let  us  hope  that  it's  the  butcher." 


A  farmer  in  a  small  way  walked  into  the 
offices  of  one  of  the  fire-insurance  companies 
and  intimated  that  he  wished  to  insure  his 
barn  and  a  couple  of  stacks.  "What  facili- 
ties have  you  for  extinguishing  a  fire  in  your 
village?"  inquired  the  superintendent  of  the 
office.  The  man  scratched  his  head  and  pon- 
dered over  the  matter  for  a  little  while. 
Eventually  he  answered :  "Well,  it  some- 
times rains." 


An  Arkansas  man  who  intended  to  take  up 
a  homestead  claim  in  a  neighboring  state 
sought  information  in  the  matter  from  a 
friend.  "I  don't  remember  the  exact  wording 
of  the  law,"  said  the  latter,  "but  I  can  give 
ye  the  meanin'  of  it  all  right.  It's  like  this: 
The  government  of  the  United  States  is 
willin'  to  bet  ye  160  acres  of  land  against  $14 
that  ye  can't  live  on  it  five  years  without 
starvin'  to  death." 


An  old  couple  who  used  to  buy  a  quart  of 
ale  every  night  were  persuaded  by  a  friend 
to  purchase  a  keg  of  the  beverage  on  eco- 
nomical grounds.  The  evening  that  the  keg 
was  broached,  and  the  first  quart  consumed, 
the  old  wife  said:  "Well,  George,  we've  saved 
five  cents  on  our  ale  tonight,  and  five  cents 
saved  is  five  cents  earned."  "That's  so,"  re- 
plied her  husband.  "Let's  have  another  quart 
and  save  ten  cents." 


A  London  "nut"  joined  the  army  and  in 
due  time  was  given  the  opportunity  to  mount 
guard.  The  colonel  had  just  given  him  a 
wigging  because  of  the  state  of  his  equip- 
ment. A  little  later  the  colonel  passed  his 
post.  The  "nut"  did  not  salute.  The  indig- 
nant colonel  turned  and  passed  again.  The 
"nut"  ignored  him.  "Why  in  the  qualified 
blazes  don't  you  salute?"  the  colonel  roared. 
"Ah,"  said  the  "nut,"  softly,  "I  fawncied  you 
were  vexed  with  me." 


Noted  for  his  clever  way  of  dealing  with 
"hecklers,"  it  takes  a  very  clever  man  to 
thwart  Mr.  Lloyd  George  when  he  is  making 
one  of  his  political  speeches.  On  one  occa- 
sion the  chancellor  was  addressing  a  some- 
what  mixed   audience,    and  began   his   oration 

with   the  words,   "I   am  here "     "And   so 

am  I,"  interrupted  a  would-be  wit  from  the 
end  of  the  hall.  "Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  quickly,  silencing  the  "heckler,"  "but 
you  are  not  'all  there.'  " 


The  immaturity  of  many  British  subalterns 
recalls  the  fact  that  under  the  Hanoverian 
dynasty  commissions,  even  of  higher  rank, 
were  granted,  often  with  pay,  merely  to  con- 
ciliate Jacobite  sympathizers.  The  age  of  the 
recipients  was  never  taken  into  account. 
Thus  a  Scottish  laird,  whose  son  was  housed 
just  above  the  dining-room,  was  disturbed  at 
breakfast  by  a  hideous  squalling  overhead. 
"Anything  wrang  up  there  ?"  he  shouted.  In 
soothing  accents  the  aged  nurse  replied : 
"Naethin'  wrang,  sir,  naethin'  wrang  ava. 
It's  juist  the  major  greetin'  fur  his  parritch." 


The  New  York  householder  engaged  an 
Irishman  fresh  over  from  a  remote  district 
of  his  native  land  as  general  factotum.  Pat 
gave  much  satisfaction,  as  he  was  quiet  and 
smart,  and  always  cheerful  and  obliging. 
Only  one  thing  bothered  him,  and  that  was 
his  master's  telephone,  and  many  a  suspicious 
look  he  gave  it  when  in  his  master's  study. 
One  night  they  were  awakened  by  a  cry  of 
"Fire  I"  and  Pat,  hastily  dressing  himself, 
hurried  downstairs,  and  rushing  to  the  tele- 
phone shouted :  "Hey,  mishter,  ye'd  bether 
come  out  o'  that,  or  ye'll  be  burnt  to  death." 


Entering  the  small  depot  of  an  outlying 
station  the  superintendent  was  greatly  angered 
to  find  general  disorder  and  uncleanliness. 
Much  dismayed,  after  being  forced  to  listen 
to  a  severe  reprimand,  the  negligent  employee 
attempted  to  make  the  best  explanation  pos- 
sible, but  being  a  victim  of  the  stammering 
habit,  his  efforts  were  of  little  avail,  and  in 
fact  angered  his  superior  much  more. 
Finally,   incensed  beyond  a  point  where  one's 


feelings  would  be  considered,  the  superin- 
tendent hammered  the  desk  with  his  fist  and 
exclaimed  :  "Great  Scott,  man,  do  you  stutter 
all  the  time?"  "N-n-no,"  replied  the  unfor- 
tunate agent ;  "only  wh-wh-when  I  t-t-try  to 
t-t-talk." 


Breakfast  was  being  partaken  of  at  a  sea- 
side boarding-house  recently,  and  it  was 
thought  that  the  "funny  man"  of  the  company 
had  expended  all  his  anecdotal  loquacity.  But 
it  was  not  so.  The  irrepressible  one  raised 
the  cup  of  tea  to  his  lips,  and  after  taking 
a  little  sip  laid  the  cup  on  a  chair  beside  him. 
Wondering  what  was  the  matter,  one  of  the 
visitors  asked  his  reason  for  doing  so.  This 
was  his  opportunity.  "Well,"  he  replied,  con- 
fidentially, "the  tea  is  so  weak  that  I  am 
giving  it  a  rest." 

They  were  watching  the  boys  coasting  down 
the  snow-covered  street  on  their  sleds.  "Ah," 
said  the  elder  of  the  two  men,  "that's  the 
sport!  Doesn't  it  make  you  think  of  your 
happy  childhood  days?"  "No,"  replied  the 
other.  "It  makes  me  think  how  slippery  that 
street  is  going  to  be  after  a  while  and  how 
easy  it  would  be  for  you  or  me  to  fall  and 
break  an  arm  or  a  leg  while  trying  to  cross 
it.  Every  man  should  provide  against  such 
contingencies  by  carrying  an  accident  policy. 
I  happen  to  have  an  application  blank  in  my 
pocket.  You'd  better  sign  it  now  before  it's 
too  late." 


Rev.  Dr.  A.  C.  Dixon,  the  American 
preacher  filling  Spurgeon's  famous  pulpit  in 
London's  Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  quoted 
Spurgeon,  in  his  part  of  that  new  symposium 
book,  "What  Happens  After  Death?"  in  this 
happy  fashion.  Spurgeon  was  quoting  an 
English  pastor  who  had  preached  on  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  who  was  ap- 
proached by  one  of  his  parishioners  who  told 
him  that  he  did  not  believe  in  such  teaching. 
"There  is  no  difference,"  this  parishioner  said, 
"between  the  man  and  the  dog."  "Well,"  re- 
plied the  preacher,  "I  really  thought  that  I 
was  furnishing  food  for  people  who  had 
souls  ;  if  I  had  known  that  there  was  a  dog 
among  them  I  might  have  brought  bones  for 
him." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


A  Superfluous  Luxury. 
Since  England  has  resolved  to  bar 

All  luxuries  but  a  few, 
And  always  sets  the  fashion,  we 

Should    sacrifice    some,    too. 
Now  what  shall  I  forego? — the  pearls, 

That  darling  Pekinese, 
The  new  gray  limousine?     No!  No! 

They  are  necessities. 

The  antique  Turkish  prayer-rug? 

I  need  it  for  the  hall. 
My  cloth-of-gold  and  silver  gown? 

That's  for  the  Beaux-Arts  ball. 
I   have  it!      I  will  do  without 

My  husband,  seeing  he 
Is  superfluous  now,  poor  man, 

And  so  a  luxury.  — Town  Topics. 


Preparedness— In  Other  Days. 
When    Noah    hastened    'round    to    tell 

A   wise  and  doubting  generation 
That   they   were  due  to  have   a  spell 

Of  furious  precipitation 
They    answered:      "Bosh!"    and    "Tut!    tut!    tut!' 

They  told   him   calmly:      "Why  the  flurry!" 
They   said  that  Noah   was  a   nut 

And  added  coldly:      "We   should    worry." 

They    pointed   to    the    cloudless    skies 

And    clamored    loudly    all    together: 
We're  shrewd  and  up  to  date  and  wise, 

No  one  can   fool  us  on  the  weather, 
These    pessimistic    weather    sharks. 

Said   they,    "will   not   get    us   to    heed    'em. 
Why  waste  our  money  building  arks 

Unless    we    know    that   we    shall    need    'em?" 

But    Noah   just   pulled  off   his  coat 

And   with    his   many    sons    and    daughters 
Put    up   a  vessel   that   would    float 

However  high    should    rise  the   waters. 
And    when    with   a   portentous   sound 

The   Heavens  started  to  unbuckle — 
"I'd    rather    be    prepared    than    drowned," 

Said  Noah  with  a  knowing  chuckle. 

— /.   /.   Montague,   in  New    York  American. 


Modern  Magazines. 
When  you   follow  the  fate  of  a  heroine  queen, 
Through  the  devious  trail  of  a  new  magazine, 
And  she's  reached  a  dilemma  which  leaves  you  in 

doubt 
As  to  how  in  the  world  it  is  all  coming  out, 
Don't  you   find  it  at  times  quite  a  bit  of  a  bore 
To   read  it's  "Continued  on   page  sixty-four"? 
Then   turning   the   pages   with    feverish    speed, 
It's  quite  disconcerting,  I'm  sure  you'll  concede, 
To  find  that  Lord  DufFer  is  wedged  in  between 
"The  Elixir  of  Beauty"  and  "Sweet  Soapaline." 

And   the  heroine  queen  with  the  long  golden  hair, 
Whenever  she's  tracked  to  her  tortuous  lair. 
Lies  snugly  ensconced  amid  pages  of  dope 
On  self-stropping  razors  and  new  shaving  soap. 
And  the  bold  crafty  villain  is   found  vis-a-vis. 
With  a  cool  "Poros-Knit"  or  a  new  "B.  V.  D." 
So    remember,    kind    reader,    and    don't    vent    your 

spleen, 
It's  simply  the  way  of  the  new  magazine. 
The   reason's  apparent,   it's  not   hard  to  state, 
"Next-to-reading,"    you    see,    gets    a    much    higher 

rate.  —Puck. 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bav  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

Mrs.    Joseph    D.    Grant    wa?    hostess    at    a    recep- 
n   Tuesday  afternoon  at  her  home  on   Broad- 
way in   honor  of  her  daughter-in-law.    Mrs.    Doug- 
las  Grant. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  gave  a  dinner  within  the 
week  at  her  home  on  Uroadway.  when  ber  guests 
included  Judge  W.  W.  Morrow  and  Mrs.  Morrow, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Oscar  Cooper,  Captain  Charles  Howland,  and 
1'aron  Heine  von  Schroeder. 

Mr.  Robert  Eyre  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  on  Wednesday  evening  at  the  supper- 
dance  at  the  Hotel   St.   Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Poole  gave  a  lunch- 
eon on  Monday,  when  their  guests  included  Miss 
Augusta  Foute.  Miss  Ysabel  Chase,  Mr.  John  Mc- 
MulHn.   and   Mr.   Bradley  Wallace. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Howard  gave  a  dinner 
on   Friday   evening  at   their   home   in    San    Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Harry  Hastings  gave  a  dinner  on 
Saturday  evening  at  their  home  in  San  Mateo. 
The  affair  was  in  compliment  to  the  players  of 
the  Del   Monte  polo  team. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden  enter- 
tained twenty  guests  at  dinner  on  Saturday  even- 
ing at  their  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Kiersied  gave  a  luncheon 
on    Sunday  at  the   Burlingame   Country'   Club, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  O.  McConnick  gave  a  dinner 
on  Saturday  evening  at  their  home  on  Broadway. 
Among  the  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis 
Walker  of  Minneapolis  and  Miss  Laura  Mc- 
Kinstry. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  McG.  McBean  entertained 
at  dinner  on  Tuesday  evening  zt  the  Fairmont 
Hotel.  With  their  guests  they  afterward  occupied 
a  bos  at  the  Mardi  Gras  Ball. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Garceau  was  hostess  at  a  dinner 
on  Tuesday  evening  at  her  home  on  Jackson 
Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clark  gave  a  dinner 
on  Friday  evening  in  honor  of  Miss  Janetta  Alex- 
ander, whu  is  visiting  them  at  their  home  in  San 
Mateo. 

Mrs.  'Garrett  McEnerney  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon on  Friday  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  gave  a  dinner 
within  the  week  at  their  home  on  Broadway. 
Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H. 
Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Athearn  Folger.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  Mrs.  Hamilton  S. 
Wallace,  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Crockett,  and  Mr.  E.  W. 
Hopkins. 

Miss  Marian  Huntington  gave  a  theatre  and 
supper  party  on  Wednesday  evening  in  honor  of 
Miss  Madge  Wilson  and  Dr.  Chester  Moore, 
whose  wedding  will  take  place  on   March  25th. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  was  hostess  at  a  dinner 
before  the  opening  performance  of  the  Fashion 
Show.  Her  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar 
Cooper,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Henry-  Poole.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Richard  Sprague,  Mr.  Richard  McGrann, 
and    Major    Mervyn    A.    Buckley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  T,  Murphy  gave  a  dinner 
recently  at  their  home  on  Van  Xes=  Avenue. 
Among  their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene 
Murphy  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  D.  Pillsbury  gave  a  din- 
ner on  Tuesday  evening  at  their  home  on  Pacific 
Avenue.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Miss  Marian 
Baker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  gave  a  dinner 
preceding  the  Mardi  Gras  Ball  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis.  Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  B.  Anderson,  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Crockett.  Mr. 
R.    P.    Schwerin.    and    Captain    Robert    Lopez. 

Mr.   and    Mrs.    Albert  J.    Dibblee  gave  a  dinner 
on    Tuesday    evening   at  the   Palace   Hotel.      Their 
i  deluded    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Alexander    Lilley. 
Miss  Sara  Coffin,  and    Mr.   Wharton   Thurston. 

Mr.  and   Mrs.   William  H.  Crocker  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday   evening  at   the   Palace    Hotel.      With 
their  guests  they  afterward  occupied  a  box  at  the 
Fashion  Show. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Judge  gave  a  dinner 
within  the  week  at  their  home  "on  Pacific  Avenue. 
The  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Mis?  Marion 
Zeile,  and  Lieutenant-Commander  John  J.  Han- 
nigan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  gave  a  dinner 
on  Tuesday  evening  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis, 
when  thirty  of  their  friends  enjoyed  their  hos- 
pitality, afterwards  attending  the  Mardi  Gras  Ball. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clark  will  give  a 
hunt  breakfast  on  March  19th  at  their  home  in 
San  Mateo  in  honor  of  their  guests.  Miss  Janetta 
Alexander  and  Miss  Marion  Hollins.  of  New 
York. 

Mrs.  Charles  Gnvc  gave  a  bridge-tea  within  the 
week  at  the  Francisca  Club.  Her  guests  included 
Mrs.    Wallace.    Mrs.    William    Tevis,    Mrs.    Mount- 


ford  S.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  and  Miss 
Lily   O'Connor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl  gave  a  hunt 
breakfast  on  Thursday  last  at  their  home  at 
Easton. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Garceau  was  hostess  at  a  din- 
ner on  Tuesday  evening  at  her  home  on  Jackson 
Street.  Among  her  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Filer,  Miss  Jennie  Hooker,  Mr.  Frank 
Drum.  Mr.  Lansing  Mizner.  and  Colonel  Robert 
Xnble. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Flood  entertained  at 
dinner  at  their  home  on  Broadway  preceding  the 
Mardi  Gras  Ball.  Their  guests  included  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Perry  Eyre,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  L. 
Moody,  and   Miss  Sally  Maynard. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Walker  was  hostess  at  a  dinner 
within  the  week  at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street. 
Among  her  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cleveland 
Forbes,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Earle  C.  Brownell.  and 
Mrs.     Ira    Pierce. 

Mrs.  Edward  A.  Selfridge  was  hostess  on 
Thursday  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Town  and  Country 
Club.  With  her  guests  she  afterward  attended  the 
benefit  performance  for  the  Belgians  at  which 
Mile.    Yerbist    danced. 

Colonel  Eben  Swift  and  Mrs.  Swift  gave  a 
dinner  recently  at  their  home  on  Sacramento 
Street  in  honor  of  Judge  William  Hunt  and  Mrs. 
Hunt  of  Washington. 

Lieu  ten  ant- Commander  Charles  P.  Huff  and 
Mrs.  Huff  gave  a  reception  on  Monday  afternoon 
at  their  home  at  Yerba  Buena  Island  in  honor 
of    Mrs.    F.    S.    Kates. 

Captain  James  H.  Pourie  and  Mrs.  Pourie  gave 
a  tea  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  their  home  at 
Fort    Miley. 

Captain  J.  H.  Bennett  and  Mrs.  Bennett  gave 
a  dinner  recently   in   honor  of  Mrs.    F.    S.    Kates. 

Captain  Darius  Moore  and  Mrs.  Moore  gave  a 
supper  party  at  their  home  at  Fort  Wmfield  Scott 
recently  in  honor  of  Captain  Augustin  Mclntyre 
and   Mrs.    Mclntyre. 

Major-General  J.  Franklin  Bell  and  Mrs.  Bell 
gave  a  dinner  on  Saturday  evening  at  their  home 
at  Fort  Mason  in  honor  of  Colonel  Abner  Picker- 
ing and  Mrs.  Pickering.  Among  the  other  guests 
were  Colonel  Charles  R.  Krauthoff  and  Mrs. 
Krauthoff  and  Major  IL  I.  Hirsch  and  Mrs. 
Hirsch. 


East,  having  rented  their  house  in  Burlingame  to 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Walter    Filer. 

Mrs.  Fletcher  Ryer  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Doris  Ryer.  have  left  for  the  East,  after  an  ex- 
tended visit  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Bocqueraz  are  in  Santa 
Barbara,  where  they  will  remain  for  a  few  days 
before  returning  to  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Hill,  Jr.,  have  arrived  in 
Xew  York,  where  they  intend  making  a  fortnight's 
visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  C.  Jackling  left  today  on 
their  yacht,  the  Cyprus,  for  South  America,  where 
they  expect  to  travel  extensively  for  the  next  two 
or  three  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  McXear,  Miss  Einnini 
McXc-ar,  and  Miss  Marion  Baker  left  on  Thurs- 
day for  Santa  Barbara,  where  they  are  planning 
to    remain   for   several    weeks. 

Among  those  spending  the  week-end  at  Hetel 
Del  Monte  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Lawson,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam   McC.    Blair    of    Chicago. 

Captain  Augustin  Mclntyre  and  Mrs.  Mclntyre 
sailed  on  Monday  for  Honolulu,  where  the  former 
will   join   his   regiment. 

Lieutenant  E.  E.  Pritchett  and  Mrs.  Pritchett. 
who  have  been  in  Santa  Barbara  for  several  weeks, 
have  gone  to  Washington,  where  they  expect  to 
remain  for  the  next  two  years. 

Captain  Edward  Carpenter  left  on  Monday  for 
Honolulu.  Mrs.  Carpenter  and  her  small  chil- 
dren will  join  Captain  Carpenter  within  the  next 
fortnight. 


Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Pond  will  leave  within 
the  next  few  days  for  Xew  York,  where  they  ex- 
pect to   remain   for   several   months. 

Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Redding  has  gone  to  Santa 
Barbara,  where  she  will  remain  for  the  greater 
part    of    the    summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Clark  and  Miss  Janetta 
Alexander  left  on  Friday  for  Del  Monte,  where 
they   will    remain   over   the   week-end. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  have  gone  to 
Santa  Barbara  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks'  dura- 
tion. 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Arabella  Schwerin,  who  have  been  in  Florida  for 
the  past  few  weeks,  are  expected  to  return  to 
their  home  in  San   Mateo  shortly. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Payne,  who  has*  been  in  Xew 
York  since  before  the  holidays,  has  returned  to 
her  home  in   Menlo   Park. 

Mrs.  Richard  Lounsberry  was  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
Frederick  W.  Sharon  over  the  week-end  at  her 
home  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mrs.  William  Miller  Graham,  who  came  up  from 
Santa  Barbara  for  the  Mardi  Gras  Ball,  is  the 
guest   of  Mr.    and   Mrs.    Rudolph    Spreckels. 

Mr.  Felton  B.  Elkins  has  gone  to  Honolulu, 
where  he  expects  to  remain  for  the  next  three 
weeks.  Mrs.  Elkins  will  remain  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara   until    his    return. 

Mr.  Christian  de  Guigne  left  recently  for  Xew 
York   for  a  fortnight's  visit  in  the  East. 

Mme.  Melba  has  returned  from  a  visit  of 
several  weeks  spent  in  Southern  California,  and 
is   visiting   friends   in    Burlingame. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Beale  and  Miss  Kathryn  Harding  of 
Xew  York  have  returned  to  Santa  Barbara  after 
a  week's  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Holmes 
McKirtrick  at  their  ranch  near  Bakersfield. 

Mr.  Gordon  S.  Armsby  has  arrived  in  Xew 
York,  after  a  year  spent  in  England  and  France- 
He  is  expected  to  return  to  San  Francisco  shortly. 

Miss  Yiola  Page  has  come  from  Chicago  for  a 
visit  of  several  weeks  in  California.  She  is  at 
present  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Alfred  Swinerton  at 
her  home  on   Franklin    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  Burlingame,  after  a  month  spent  in 
town  with  the  latter's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
O.    G.    Miller. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer  have  returned  to 
their  apartment  on  California  Street,  after  a  visit 
in    Xew    York  and   Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Armsby  and  their  two 
children  are  planning  to  spend  the  summer  in  the 


Peace  Preparedness  Chapter  Organized. 
The  California  Peace  Preparedness  Chapter 
of  the  Woman's  Section  of  the  Xavy  League 
of  the  United  States  has  been  formed  with 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco.  The  charter 
has  been  secured  from  ^Yashmgton,  D.  C, 
from  Mrs.  Yylla  Poe  Wilson,  national  or- 
ganizing secretary,  and  the  following  officers 
and  chairmen  elected  :  Regent,  Mrs.  Charles 
Fremont  Pond ;  vice-regent,  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Clampett ;  recording  secretary.  Mrs.  Edward 
William  Reynolds ;  corresponding  secretary, 
Mrs.  James  Bull ;  treasurer.  Mrs.  Jessie 
Bowie-Detrick  ;  auditor,  Mrs.  Harry  M.  Max- 
well ;  chairman  of  executive  committee,  Mrs. 
I.  Lowenberg ;  chairman  of  legislative  com- 
mittee. Mrs.  Andrew  S.  Rowan  :  chairman  of 
membership  committee.  Mrs.  George  T.  Buck- 
nail  ;  chairman  of  press  committee,  Mrs.  Yir- 
ginia  A.  Beede. 


21  KINDS  OF  GOODNESS 

Are  found  in  our  wonderful 
ARISTOCRATIC  A  Chocolates— 21 
kinds  to  choose  from.  Each  variety 
exquisitely  delicious  —  better  than 
you  have  imagined  chocolates  could 
be. 

By  special  arrangement  -we  use 
exclusively  the  Henry  Maillard, 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,   chocolate. 

PIG  &  WHISTLE 

SAN  FRANCISCO         OAKLAND         LOS  ANGELES         PASADENA 

130  Post  St,  S.  F    also  35  Powell  St,  S.  F. 


As  far  as  the  listed  number  of  organiza- 
tions is  concerned,  there  are  1300  golf  clubs 
now  in  the  United  States.  There  are  many 
others  not  listed,  and  there  are  certainly  a 
great  many  more  being  organized,  for  each 
season  finds  a  large  number  of  additions. 
These  1300  clubs  have  an  active  playing  list 
of  350.000  members.  Figured  on  the  basis  of 
350,000  active  golfers,  at  the  average  cost 
summed  up  of  $120  a  year,  the  total  amount 
spent  on  golf  each  season  runs  up  to  $42,- 
000,000,  and  this  exclusive  of  the  $17,500,000 
paid  in  for  initiation  fees.  And  if  to  this  is 
added  the  amount  paid  for  shoes,  golf  tog- 
gery', and  the  purchased  buoyancy  of  the  nine- 
teenth hole,  the  sum  total  easily  exceeds  $50,- 
000,000  each  year.  The  largest  individual 
item  is  in  dues,  which  amount  to  something 
like  $17,500,000  annually. 


Miss  Hinkle  to  Sing  in  Berkeley. 
On  the  evening  of  March  14th  Mis?  Flor- 
ence Hinkle,  the  American  soprano,  will  be 
heard  under  the  auspices  of  the  Berkeley 
Musical  Association  in  Harmon  Gymnasium; 
Charles  Albert  Baker  will  be  at  the  piano. 
The  doors  will  be  open  at  S  p.  m„  instead  of 
7  :45.  The  concert  is  to  begin  at  8:15  o'clock. 
After  that  time  the  doors  will  be  opened  only 
between  the  numbers  on  the  programme.  Tq 
avoid  crowding  and  confusion,  all  doors  on 
the  north  side,  and  two  on  the  east  side,  nf 
Harmon  Gymnasium  will  be  open. 


After  a  journey  of  eight  days  on  the  back 
of  a  camel  from  Port  Said,  the  tourist  finds 
himself  at  the  end  of  his  sight-seeing  jaunt 
through  Sinai,  facing  the  Stone  Gate,  half 
way  to  the  summit.  Only  two  routes  lead  up 
the  precipitous  mountainside  from  St.  Catha- 
rine's monastery,  and  one  is  unfinished  and 
seldom  attempted  by  any  but  the  sure-footed 
Bedouins.  The  other  is  via  the  Pilgrimage 
Steps,  said  to  have  been  constructed  by  the 
Empress  Helena.  The  steps  are  3000  in  num- 
ber and  lead  from  a  side  portal  in  the  wall 
of  the  convent.  A  small  chapel  and  a 
mosque  are  situated  on  the  plateau  at  the 
summit  of  Mt.  Sinai.  The  view  obtained  is 
wild  and  imposing.  Under  certain  conditions 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Bay  of  Akaba  are  visible. 


The  zig  zag  trench  approach  system,  again 
brought  into  use  since  the  war  began,  is  as 
old  as  siege  warfare  since  gunpowder  was 
used  in  battle.  All  existing  plans  of  the 
sieges  of  the  days  of  Marlborough  and  Vau- 
ban.  in  the  same  Flanders  country  where 
British  and  French  are  fighting  side  by  side 
now.  show  zig-zag  communication  trenches 
connecting  the  parallels. 


Wordsworth,  who  succeeded  Southey  as 
laureate,  held  the  unique  honor  of  being  the 
only  poet  to  the  crown  who  never  wrote  an 
ode  in  his  official  capacity.  He  was  also  the 
most  elderly  poet  to  receive  such  an  appoint- 
ment. Eusden  was  the  youngest,  having  been 
appointed  in  his  thirtieth  year.  Tate,  a  native 
of  Dublin,  was  the  only  laureate  not  born  in 
England. 


MISS  HARTRIDGE'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Beautiful  country  place.    Residence  modern  in 
every  respect.     large  Recitation  Hall,  distinct 
from  Residence.     Fully   equipped   gymnasium. 
Outdoor  sports  under  Physical  Director.    Advan- 
tages of  New  York  City  available  for  older  girls. 
College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses.    Certi- 
ficate admits  to  Smith,  Vassar,  and  Wellesley. 
Emely>"  B.  Hakteidge,  A-  B  .  Principal. 
Oakwood.  Plainfield,  New  Jersey, 
( 50  minutes  from  New  York . : 


Hotel 

fcsAi^eles 


i !  ?  | 


An  absolutely 
fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
high  standards. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
Ran  Franciscans. 

VERNON  GOODWIN 
Vice-Pres.  aad  Managing  Director 


Almendral    Tract 

i  Trios.  H.  Selby  Estate 

ATHERTON 


This  well-known  property  has  been  ordered 
sold  by  the  Probate  Court,  and  is  being  offered 
in  parcels  to  suit  purchasers.  The  tract  is 
convenient  to  station,  covered  with  magnificent 
oaks,  and  completely  surrounded  by  fine  homes. 
Terms  can  be  arranged.  For  maps  and  price 
lists    address 

F.  J.  RODGERS 

MILLS  BUILDING  :  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Palace  Hotel 

San  Francisco 

Central  Location 
Reasonable  Rates 
Excellent  Service 

Fairmont  Under  Same 
Management 

PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

Club  Room  Luncheon  for  Men 

50  Cents 

Tea  and  Music  in  the  Lounge 
Every  Afternoon 

Dancing  in  the  Rose  Room  Every 
Evening  Except  Sunday 

Turkish  Baths — For  Women,  1  1  th  Floor 
For  Men,   1 2th  Floor 

Indoor  Golf  on  the  Roof  of  the  Annex 

Kindergarten  for  the  Convenience  of 

Women  Shopping  and  for 

Regular  Instruction 


Hotel  Oakland 

Oakland,  California 

Overlooking  Lake  Merrill  and  the  Mountains 

The  most  picturesque  location  in  America, 
commanding  views  of  a  salt  water  lake  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  the  mountains  in  the 
background,  and  the  Bay. 

An  kleal  home  for  refined  permanent  guests. 

European  Plan:  Ftom  $1.50  a  day  up 
American  Plan :  From  $3.50  a  day  up 
Write  for  our  extraordinarily  low  permanent  rales. 

CARL  SWORD,  Manager. 


March   11,   1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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THE  CITY   IN  GENERAL. 

If  nothing  is  done  before  April  5th  either 
By  the  city  or  the  United  Railroads  toward 
tearing  up  the  tracks  of  the  present  outside 
loop  at  the  ferries,  the  state  board  of  harbor 
commissioners  will  assume  that  both  sides 
have  agreed  to  the  use  of  the  present  loop 
in  accordance  with  the  ruling  of  the  commis- 
sion. A  communication  to  this  effect  has 
been  received  by  the  board  of  works  from  the 
harbor  commission.  After  April  5  th  no 
changes  will  be  allowed,  and  that  date  is  fixed 
as  a  time  limit.  The  commission  gives  its 
ruling  in  response  to  the  request  by  the  city 
for  room  at  the  Ferry  terminal  for  its  mu- 
nicipal street  railway  lines.  It  refuses  to  al- 
low a  third  loop  to  be  installed,  and  states 
that  it  has  no  right  to  force  the  United  Rail- 
roads to  allow  the  city  to  use  the  one  already 
established  there.  It  states,  however,  that  the 
United  Railroads  has  been  notified  of  the  ex- 
piration of  the  lease  of  the  present  terminal 
on  April  1st.  

Important  changes  in  the  operation  of  the 
San  Francisco  postoffice  and  the  conduct  of 
the  California  postal  district  are  to  be  made 
as  a  result  of  investigations  by  special  in- 
spectors from  the  Postoffice  Department  in 
Washington.  One  of  the  recommendations  is 
that  the  mail  now  handled  at  the  Ferry  post- 
office  be  distributed  from  the  main  postoffice 
to  eliminate  double  handling.  The  special  in- 
spectors, who  have  been  conducting  the  in- 
vestigations of  the  California  district,  have 
practically  completed  their  labors,  and  will 
make  a  report  direct  to  Washington.  They 
are  at  present  engaged  in  an  examination  of 
the  railway  mail  service  and  the  rural  free 
delivery  service,  which  according  to  Post- 
master Fay  was  inaugurated  hastily  and  is  in 
need  of  reorganization. 


The  twenty  new  sets  of  officers'  quarters  to 
be  erected  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco 
will  cost  $130,000,  according  to  Colonel 
George  McK.  Williamson,  constructing  quar- 
termaster. Colonel  Williamson  has  not  yet 
received  the  plans  prepared  by  the  quarter- 
master-general of  the  army,  which  are  on 
their  way  from  Washington,  but  he  expects 
them  to  arrive  shortly.  Work  will  be  begun 
on  the  structures  immediately. 


James  T.  Treadwell,  Alaska  mining  man 
and  brother  of  the  discoverer  of  the  famous 
Alaska  Treadwell  mine,  died  on  March  6th 
on  the  Key  Route  ferry  steamer  Fernuood. 
Treadwell  was  sixty-six  years  old.  He  leaves 
a  widow  and  sons,  Charles  and  George ;  also 
a  daughter,  Mrs.  Milton  Horswill.  He  was 
a  native  of  St.  Andrews,  N.  B.,  and  had  lived 
in  Oakland  for  thirty-five  years.  Besides  be- 
ing interested  in  Alaska  mining  properties 
with  his  brother  John,  Treadwell  controlled 
the  Bradford  Quicksilver  Mining  Company 
in  Lake  County  and  held  interests  in  other 
mines  in  this  state.  He  was  a  director  of 
the  defunct  California  Safe  Deposit  and 
Trust  Company.        

Nearly  4000  corporations  and  more  than 
3000  individuals  in  the  northern  California 
and  Nevada  district  failed  to  file  income-tax 
declarations  within  the  prescribed  time  limit. 
A  rigid  investigation  of  all  delinquents  is 
to  be  made,  according  to  Joseph  J.  Scott,  col- 
lector of  internal  revenue.  The  time  limit 
for  filing  returns  expired  on  March  1st.  A 
penalty  of  50  per  cent  was  added  to  the  tax 
of  delinquents.  Despite  the  great  number  of 
delinquents  Collector  Scott  says  that  the  1914 
tax  list  has  been  greatly  increased.  There  has 
been  a  notable  decrease  in  the  number  of 
corporations  showing  losses  instead  of  profits, 
and  in  the  number  of  individuals  showing  in- 
comes too  small  to  be  taxed.  For  1914  the 
corporations  paid  taxes  totaling  $1,252,000. 
while  6200  corporations  filed  returns  showing 
losses.  Individuals  paid  $854,000  during  the 
same  year.  This  showing  will  be  decidedly 
bettered    when    the    returns    have    been    com- 
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pletely  tabulated.  In  the  case  of  the  delin- 
quent corporations  an  extension  of  thirty  days 
for  filing  returns  may  be  granted  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  collector,  if  the  delinquency  was 
due  to  the  absence  or  itlness  of  an  officer  of 
the  corporation.        

On  the  ground  that  it  is  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion and  not  subject  to  taxation  in  California, 
the  Ford  Motor  Company  has  filed  suit  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  and  asked 
Judge  William  C.  Van  Fleet  to  issue  an  in- 
junction against  John  S.  Chambers,  con- 
troller of  the  state ;  Frank  C.  Jordan, 
secretary  of  state ;  U.  S.  Webb,  attorney- 
general  ;  John  Mitchell,  John  C.  Corbett,  R. 
E.  Collins,  and  Jeff  McElvaine,  of  the  board 
of  equalization,  and  Hiram  W.  Johnson,  gov- 
ernor. The  plaintiff  alleges  that  its  princi- 
pal place  of  business  is  in  Detroit,  Michigan. 
For  the  convenience  of  customers  there  have 
been  assembly  stations  established  at  San 
Francisco  and  at  Los  Angeles,  and  for  this 
property  the  company  paid  $200,000  and 
erected  buildings  at  a  cost  of  $400,000.  In 
1914  the  Ford  Company  was  taxed  but  $2000. 
The  tax  for  the  past  year  was  $24,000.  The 
company  holds  this  to  be  unfair.  The  prop- 
erty of  the  company  in  this  state  has  been 
appraised    at    $2,000,000. 


Judge  H.  J.  Tilden,  who  came  to  California 
in  1S50,  died  at  his  home  at  Niles  on  March 
5th  at  the  age  of  ninety-two.  Born  in  west- 
ern New  York  in  1S24,  and  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1S47,  Judge  Tilden  followed  the  Argo- 
nauts to  California  in  the  days  of  the  gold 
rush  and  became  county  judge  of  Calaveras 
County,  serving  five  years.  Removing  to  San 
Francisco  in  1S65,  he  practiced  law  and  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  bar,  taking  an  active 
part  in  politics,  business  affairs,  and  frater- 
nal organizations.  He  was  a  lifelong  Re- 
publican, and  was  chairman  of  the  state  cen- 
tral committee  during  President  Grant's 
terms.  Judge  Tilden  was  collector  of  internal 
revenue  at  San  Francisco  during  the  Civil 
War  and  represented  the  United  States  in  the 
adjustment  and  payment  of  the  Alabama 
claims.  He  served  for  many  years  as  presi- 
dent of  the  city  board  of  education.  He  was 
oldest  grand  master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Odd  Fellows  in  California. 


The  Case  of  Mary  Fisher. 
In  1656  Mary  Fisher,  a  young  English 
woman,  landed  in  Boston,  and  was  promptly 
taken  before  the  court  and  convicted  of  being 
a  Quakeress.  The  master  of  the  vessel  rhat 
brought  her  over  was  compelled  to  take  her 
back  to  England.  She  then  claimed  that  she 
was  moved  of  the  Lord  to  go  to  Turkey  and 
warn  the  people  of  that  country  to  flee  from 
the  wrath  to  come.  When  she  reached 
Smyrna  the  English  ambassador  sent  her  back 
to  Venice.  Nothing  discouraged,  she  set  out 
again  by  land,  and  after  traveling  600  miles 
she  reached  Adrianople,  where  the  Grand 
Vizier  of  Turkey  was  encamped  with  a  great 
army.  She  managed  to  get  word  to  him  that 
she  had  a  message  "from  the  great  God  to 
the  great  Turk."  He  immediately  gave  her 
an  audience,  listened  to  what  she  had  to  say, 
and  treated  her  with  the  greatest  respect. 
When  she  departed  a  guard  was  offered  her, 
but  she  declined,  and  went  on  her  way  un- 
accompanied, reaching  Constantinople  in 
safety.  Banished  from  Boston  because  of  her 
religious  belief,  she  was  most  courteously 
treated  by  the  Mohammedans. 


Few  careers  have  covered  wider  extremes 
of  fortune  than  did  that  of  John  of  Cappa- 
docia.  He  was  a  Roman  officer  of  very  high 
rank  under  the  Emperor  Justinian,  in  the 
sixth  century.  He  was  a  very  able  man,  and 
under  his  direction  the  finances  of  the  gov- 
ernment flourished  wonderfully.  Incidentally 
he  amassed  a  great  fortune  for  himself.  But 
he  was  very  corrupt*  and  the  revenues  were 
raised  "on  the  deaths  of  thousands,  the  pov- 
erty of  millions,  the  ruins  of  cities,  and  the 
desolation  of  provinces."  He  lived  most  ex- 
travagantly, and  indulged  in  all  sorts  of 
wicked  practices.  But  his  life  of  ostentatious 
profligacy  was  suddenly  changed  into  one  of 
object  poverty.  Though  guilty  of  many 
crimes,  he  was  accused  of  one  of  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  innocent,  and  was  con- 
demned to  be  scourged  like  the  lowest  of 
criminals.  Nothing  of  his  vast  fortune  was 
left  him  but  one  old  ragged  cloak,  and  it  is 
said  that  for  seven  years  he  begged  bread  in 
the  streets  of  cities  that  once  had  trembled 
at    his   name. 


THE   J.   P.   MORGAN  ART  GIFT. 

Incomparable    Collection   Given     Metropolitan    Mu- 
seum of  Art. 

Until  J.  P.  Morgan  made  the  great  gift  of 
his  father's  art  collection  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  recently,  many  believed  the 
financier's  son  would  sell  at  least  a  portion 
|  of  the  collection,  which  had  originally  been 
loaned  to  the  museum.  The  gift  included  the 
world-famous  Raphael,  the  Colonna  Madonna, 
and  "Virgin  and  Child  Enthroned  with 
Saints."  Mr.  Morgan's  announcement,  brief 
and  to  the  point  as  it  was,  simply  explained 
that  he  was  acting  "in  pursuance  of  my 
father's  idea.'' 

Estimates  of  the  value  of  the  gift  are  many 
and  varied.  Aside  from  the  generally  ac- 
cepted valuation  of  $500,000  placed  on  the 
Raphael,  there  is  so  wide  a  diversity  of  opin- 
ion concerning  the  Hoentschel  collection  and 
the  two  pieces  of  French  sculpture  from  the 
Chateau  de  Biron,  that  anything  from  $1,000.- 
000  to  twice  that  amount,  or  even  more, 
might  be  correct,  for  the  total  value  of  the 
Morgan  gift. 

Of  course  there  is  nothing  in  the  donation 
to  the  museum  comparable  to  the  Raphael — a 
painting  about  which  an  enormous  bibliogra- 
phy has  grown — but  the  completing  of  the 
Hoentschel  collection  (the  first  section  of  it 
having  been  given  to  the  museum  by  an  elder 
Mr.  Morgan  at  an  earlier  period)  by  the 
present  acquisition  of  the  Gothic  section  is  an 
event  of  great  interest  to  those  interested  in 
art  everywhere.  The  first  section,  consisting 
of  several  hundred  rare  pieces  of  eighteenth- 
century  types,  mainly  French,  excels  both  in 
quantity  and  quality  anything  of  the  kind  to 
be  found  outside  of  Paris,  and  in  many  re- 
spects even  the  Paris  relics  are  excelled.  The 
second  section,  part  of  the  present  gift,  is 
composed  of  Gothic  and  Renaissance  furni- 
ture, woodwork,  and  sculpture  of  the  widest 
range  and  variety,  and  represents  twenty-five 
years  of  continuous  effort  by  M.  Georges 
Hoentschel,  architect  and  decorator,  of  Paris, 
to  acquire  the  most  valued  examples  of  Euro- 
pean decorative  art  in  its  earlier  period. 

The  entire  collection  was  purchased  from 
the  Parisian  by  Mr.  Morgan — the  then  presi- 
dent of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art — in 
1906,  and  since  1910  has  been  on  exhibition 
at  the  museum  in  the  new  wing  especially 
built  for  that  purpose  by  Charles  F.  McKim. 
The  second  section  of  the  collection  is  made 
up  of  322  pieces,  and  includes  early  sculpture, 
furniture,  textiles,  ivories,  stained  glass, 
woodwork,  and  fragments  of  architecture. 
These  include  types  of  the  Flemish,  Dutch, 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  Rhenish,  but  a  majority- 
are  French,  many  coming  from  the  leading 
monuments  of  French  mediaeval  art.  In- 
cluded are  columns,  capitals,  altar  pieces  from 
famous  churches,  crucifixes,  figures  of  the  Vir- 
gin and  the  Child,  saints  and  worthies,  choir 
stalls,  church  furniture,  embroideries,  vest- 
ments, and  other  ecclesiastical  objects. 

Concerning  the  two  French  sculptures  which 
Mr.  Morgan  includes  in  his  gift,  the  museum's 
announcement  says  : 

"These  were  not  secured  by  Mr.  Morgan 
from  M.  Hoentschel,  but  they  came  from  the 
seat  of  the  Biron  family,  in  Perigord,  where 
they  formed  the  chief  feature  of  the  chateau 
chapel,  one  of  the  finest  in  France.  They 
date  from  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century." 

The  Colonna  Madonna,  which  for  centuries 
has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  colossal 
examples  of  the  painter's  art,  found  its  way 
into  the  Morgan  collection,  and  thence  into 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  from  the 
National  Gallery  in  London,  where  it  had 
been  part  of  a  loan  exhibition.  The  great 
painting  was  ordered  for  the  chapel  of  the 
convent  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  in  Perugia. 
It  was  completed  in  1505,  something  more 
than  a  year  having  been  expended  on  the 
painting. 

For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  it  re- 
mained in  the  chapel  and  finally  came  into 
possession  of  the  Colonna  family  of  Rome, 
where  it  stayed  until  1802.  Later  it  was  suc- 
cessively the  property  of  Francis  I  and  Fran- 
cis II,  kings  of  the  Sicilies,  and  finally  was 
placed  on  exhibition  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  some  time  later  being  offered  foi 
sale.  Mr.  Morgan  purchased  it  in  1901  from 
Charles  Sedelmeyer. 


Francis  Thompson,  an  English  poet,  was  a 
great  lover  of  birds.  One  day  in  autumn  he 
fastened  to  one  of  the  wings  of  a  migrating 
swallow  a  small  piece  of  oiled  paper  on  which 
were  written  the  words:  "Swallow,  little 
swallow,  I  wonder  where  you  pass  the  win- 
ter." The  next  spring  the  swallow  came  back 
to  his  nest  in  Thompson's  garden  at  the  usual 
time.  The  poet  saw  something  tied  to  his 
leg.  He  caught  the  bird  and  found  a  small 
piece  of  oiled  paper  on  which  was  this  an- 
swer: "Florence,  at  the  house  of  Castellari. 
Cordial  greetings  to  the  friends  in  the  north." 


An  English  critic  said  of  "Rigoletto"  when 
it  reached  London  in  1853:  "There  is  little 
offensive  music  in  'Rigoletto';  the  ears  are 
seldomer  stunned  than  in  most  of  the  com- 
poser's other  works  and  there  is,  we  fancy, 
less  pretense  in  the  writing.  Nevertheless 
Verdi's  sins  are  apparent  in  every  scene. 
Poverty  of  ideas,  an  eternal  effort  at  origi- 
nality— never  accomplished — strange  and  odd 
phrases,  lack  of  coloring,  and  a  perpetual 
swagger  in  the  dramatic  effects,  are  unmis- 
takably true  Verdi.  Yet  there  are  airs — melo- 
dies if  you  will — in  'Rigoletto,'  which  are  sure 
to  find   favor  with  the  barrel  organs." 


Events  in  the  Paul  Elder  Gallery. 
A  course  of  three  illustrated  lectures  is  to 
be  given  in  the  Paul  Elder  Gallery  by  George 
Welton  Fishback  on  Monday  afternoons  at  3 
o'clock,  during  which  the  International  Expo- 
sitions, from  London,  1851 .  to  San  Diego, 
1916,  will  be  reviewed  and  illustrated  with 
colored  slides.  The  first  lecture  will  be  given 
on  Monday.  March  13th,  and  will  cover  the 
description  of  the  expositions  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  St.  Louis  Exposition  in  1904. 
The  second  recital  by  Ashley  Pettis,  in  the 
course  on  pianoforte  music,  will  be  given  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  March  14th,  at  3  o'clock. 
J.  Nilsen  Laurvik,  commissioner  of  fine  arts 
for  Norway  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Interna- 
tional Exposition,  will  lecture  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  March  15th.  at  3  o'clock,  on  "Mod- 
ern French  Art :  The  Realists,  the  Impression- 
ists, Neo-Impressionists,  Post-Impressionists, 
and  Latter-Day  Tendencies." 


In  Yokohama  one  whole  street  is  given  up 
to  moving  pictures — Theatre  Street.  Great 
banners  hang  clear  across  it,  with  the  pictur- 
esque Japanese  alphabet  racing  up  and  down 
them,  advertising  the  respective  performances. 


J.  HARRIS 

High    Grade    Ladies'  Tailor 

RIDING  AND  POLO  SUITS 
TO  ORDER 

449   MASON  STREET,  cor.  Post 

Pho.e  Franklin  5275  SAN    FRANCISCO 


"What  is  he  noted  for?"  "He  is  either  a 
literary  man  or  a  magazine  writer,  I  can't 
remember  which." — Chicago  Herald. 


Exposition  Used  122,934,900 
Cubic  Feet  of  Gas 

Gas  scored  a  splendid  triumph  during 
the  life  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Interna- 
tional Exposition,  and  as  it  was  all  sup- 
plied by  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany, it  is  interesting  to  note  some  of  the 
many  outstanding  facts  and  figures  since 
developed. 

Gas  was  sold  by  the  Exposition  Com- 
pany to  its  consumers  at  the  rate  of  $1 
per  1000  cubic  feet  for  the  first  50,000 
cubic  feet  used  in  any  one  month,  and 
80  cents  per  1000  cubic  feet  for  a  con- 
sumption in  excess  of  this  amount  up  to 
300,000  cubic  feet,  at  which  figure  a  slid- 
ing scale  was  applied  which  reduced  the 
price  to  about  70  cents  per  1000  cubic 
feet  for  some  of  the  large  consumers. 

The  total  amount  of  gas  used  by  the 
Exposition  from  February  20th,  the  open- 
ing day,  until  December  4th.  the  closing 
day.  was  122,934,900  cubic  feet,  and  the 
daily  average  for  this  period  was  426.926 
cubic    feet. 

The  revenue  derived  from  gas  during 
the  pre-  and  post-Exposition  periods  was 
$14,759.62  and  during  the  Exposition 
period  $89,570.90,  making  a  total  of  gas 
revenue  $104,330.52.  This  surely  was  a 
brave  showing. 

Another  triumph  for  gas  was  the  heat- 
ing of  Festival  Hall,  the  volume  of  which 
was  4.756,000  cubic  feet,  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  4000  people.  This  was  ac- 
complished by  eight  hot-air  furnaces, 
each  capable  of  burning  440  cubic  feet 
of  gas  per  hour.  It  is  also  instructive  to 
note  that  gas  was  the  only  fuel  allowed 
on  the  grounds,  with  the  few  exceptions 
of  plants  which  were  sufficiently  large  to 
warrant  the  employment  of  an  engineer, 
and  in  this  case  fuel  oil  was  permitted. 

An  automobile  emergency  service  stood 
prepared  at  all  times  of  the  day  or  night 
to  give  instant  attention  to  any  com- 
plaints, and  from  the  opening  to  the 
closing  day  of  the  Exposition  there  was 
no  interruption  of  service.  During  the 
288  days  of  the  Exposition  there  were  re- 
ceived 206  legitimate  complaints,  or  an 
average  of  a  fraction  less  than  one  com- 
plaint per  day.  on  a  high-pressure  system 
which  delivered  122.934.900  cubic  feet  of 
gas  to  the  Exposition,  or  a  daily  average 
of  426.926  cubic  feet.  The  gas  u  d  for 
lighting  the  various  avenues  and 
both  in  high-  and  low-pr-  - 
averaged   135.450  cubic  feet  per 
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What  Would  You  Give  To  Be  Young  Again  ? 

Of  course,  you  can  never  be  younger,  but  your 
eyes  can  be  made  to  serve  you  as  they  did  in  the 
days  which  have  gone  forever.  A  new  lens  has 
been  invented  which  corrects  the  sight  for  both 
far  and  near  seeing,  thus  rendering  double  ser- 
vice for  the  reason  that  only  one  pair  of  glasses 
is  necessary.  They  are  entirely  free  from  dis- 
tortion—an advantage  not  to  be  had  with  any 
other  kind  of  bifocals.  The  name  of  this  mar- 
velous lens  is  "  Caltex." 
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Through  Observation  Car  service  between 
Chico,  Marysville  and  Bay  Cities  in  connection 
with  Northern  Electric  Railway. 

Write  for  descriptive  folder. 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

San  Francisco  Depot— Key  Route  Ferry 
Oakland  Depot— 40th  and  Shatter  Ave. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"Will  the  vaccination  mark  show,  doctor?" 
"That  depends  entirely  on  you,  madam." — 
Puck. 

Plaintiff's  Lawyer — I  rest  the  case.  De- 
fendant's Ditto — You  ought  to ;  it's  pretty 
weak. — Boston  Transcript. 

Knick— Did  that  firm  fail  to  pay  its  debts? 
Knock — No;  it  failed  so  it  wouldn't  have  to 
pay  them. — New  York  American. 

The  Lady — Come  back,  boy;  that  ice  isn't 
safe.  Boy  on  Bank — That  aint  fair,  missis. 
I  bet  him  a  nickel  he'd  fall  in. — Life. 

Dick — Grace  is  certainly  one  matchless 
girl.  Harry — Well,  the  absence  of  suitors 
long  ago  convinced  her  father  of  the  same 
thing. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Scot  (at  the  baths) — What's  the  price  of  a 
bath  ?  Attendant — One  shilling.  Scot — Heeh, 
man,  that's  a  lot.  Can  ye  no'  say  sixpence 
and  put  in  less  water? — Tit-Bits. 

Doctor  (to  patient) — You've  had  a  pretty 
close  call.  It's  only  your  strong  constitution 
that  pulled  you  through.  Patient — Well,  doc- 
tor, remember  that  when  you  make  out  your 
bill. — Topeka  Journal. 

"Will  I  recover,  doctor?"  inquired  the  pe- 
destrian who  had  been  run  over.  "Surest 
thing  you  know  !"  replied  the  ambulance  sur- 
geon. "The  fellow  who  owns  the  auto  is  a 
millionaire." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Hitt — One  thing  I  heard  Crooky  say  was 
that  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing. 
Pitt — I  fear  for  him  then,  for  there  are  a 
couple  of  detectives  who  are  just  beginning 
to  find  out  something  about  him. — Town- 
Topics. 

"The  word"  'reviver'  spells  the  same  back- 
ward or  forward."  It  was  the  frivolous  man 
who  spoke,  "Can  you  think  of  another?" 
The  serious  man  scowled  up  frcm  his  news- 
paper. "Tut-tut !"  he  cried  contemptuously. — 
Toledo  Blade. 

First  Post-Diluvian  Youth  (120  years  old) 
— Damp  weather,  isn't  it?  I  don't  think  I 
ever  saw  so  much  water  on  the  ground  at  this 
time  of  year.  Second  Post-Diluvian  Youth — 
Sh  !  There  comes  old  man  Noah.  Don't  get 
him   started. — Life. 

Sergeant  (giving  instruction  hi  bayonet 
drill) — 'Avin'  lunged  and  pierced  your  henemy 
you  proceeds  to  withdraw  your  baynit,  when 
you  will  give  it  a  twist  to  the  left,  thus  mak- 
ing the  wound  not  only  mortal,  but  hin- 
curable  ! — The  Bystander. 

"What  are  you  going  to  tell  your  con- 
stituents when  you  get  home?"  "Too  soon 
to  think  about  that,"  replied  Senator  Sor- 
ghum ;  "if  some  of  the  harsh  criticism  going 
on  in  my  district  keeps  up,  mebbe  I  aint 
going  home." — Washington  Star. 

"So  you  bought  one  of  those  automobiles 
they  tell  so  many  funny  stories  about  ?" 
"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Chuggins.  "And  it  is 
saving  me  a  lot  of  trouble  and  wear  and  tear. 
When  your  friends  tell  you  jokes  about  your 
car  they  don't  expect  you  to  ask  them  to  ride 
around  in  it." — Buffalo   Courier. 

"We  should  do  our  best  to  live  in  comfort- 
able and  happy  surroundings,"  said  the  first 
Californian.  "That's  a  good  idea,"  replied  the 
conspicuously  contented  citizen  of  San  Jose, 
"but  it's  impractical.  If  everybody  were  to 
move  to  California  our  beautiful  state  would 
be  overcrowded." — Sacramento  Star. 

You  better  stop  yo'  growlin'  w'en  you  aint 
got  nuttin'  'tall  ter  growl  'bout.  Des  s'pose 
dat  you  wuz  rich,  an'  had  ter  pay  de  income 
tax ;  or  dat  you  couldn't  sleep  w'en  night 
come  fer  thinkin'  dat  a  yethquake  mought 
swaller  de  bank,  wid  all  yo'  money  in  it! — 
Br'er   William  in  Atlanta   Constitution. 

"Now,  then,"  said  the  auctioneer,  holding 
up  a  pair  of  antique  silver  candlesticks,  "give 
me  a  start."  "Two  shillings,"  came  from  a 
voice  at  the  back  of  the  room.  "What!"  ex- 
claimed the  horrified  auctioneer.  "Ah  !"  said 
the  bidder  in  an  undertone,  and  with  a 
chuckle,  "I  thought  that  would  give  'im  a 
start." — Liverpool  Mercury. 

The  Colonel — So  the  bank  refused  to  cash 
that  check  I  gave  you,  Rastus  !  Rastus — Yes- 
sah.  Dat  cashier  man  dun  hav  pos'tively  de 
most  seeable  mind  Ah  ebah  saw,  sah.  The 
Colonel — How's  that  ?  Rastus — Yessah.  Jes' 
as  soon  as  Ah  dun  tell  him  whose  check  Ah 
had  he  said  it  wuz  no  good  eben  befo'  he  dun 
look  at  it,  sah. — New  York  Globe. 

Willis — Then  you  don't  think  there  is  any 
danger  of  us  New  Yorkers  ever  being  pris- 
oners of  a  foreign  foe?  Giltis — Absolutely 
none.  How  could  the  enemy  get  in?  The 
trains  don't  run  in  the  winter,  the  roads  are 
too  muddy  in  the  fall,  and  the  streets' are  all 
torn  up  in  the  spring,  and  if  they  did  get  in 
during  the  summer  they'd  find  everybody 
away. — Life. 

Experienced  Traveler  (at  rail-way  restau- 
rant)— When  did  that  man  at  the  other  table 
give    his    order?      Waiter — 'Bout    ten    minutes 


ago,  sir.  Traveler — What  did  he  order  ? 
Waiter — Beefsteak  and  potatoes,  sir.  Trav- 
eler— How  much  did  he  tip  you?  Waiter — A 
dime.  sir.  Traveler — Well,  here's  a  quarter. 
Cook  him  another  steak,  and  bring  me  his. 
Waiter — Yes,  sir. — Puck. 

The  Thinker — I've  got  a  letter  from  my  son 
out  West.  His  Friend — What  is  Tom  doing 
now?  The  Thinker — That's  what  I  can't 
make  out.  He  says  he  is  engaged  in  the  de- 
struction of  weeds.  Now,  that  may  mean  he's 
smoking  a  good  many  cigars  or  that  he  is 
trying  to  induce  some  widow  to  make  a  sec- 


ond venture,  or  it  may  mean  that  he  is  doing 
farm  work. — New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. 

"Your  daughter,"  said  Mrs.  Oldcastle,  after 
being  conducted  through  the  newly-furnished 
wing  of  the  magnificent  palace  occupied  by  the 
new-rich  Bullingtons,  "has  such  a  splendid  vo- 
cabulary." "Do  you  think  so?"  her  hostess 
replied.  "Josiah  wanted  to  get  her  one  of 
them  escritoires,  but  I  made  up  my  mind 
right  at  the  start  that  a  vocabulary  would 
look  better  in  a  room  furnished  like  hers, 
even  if  it  didn't  cost  quite  so  much." — To-\ 
ronto  Globe. 


Suppose  Tonight 

Fire  were  to  sweep  your  office 
and  destroy  those  valuable  pa- 
pers, or  a  burglar  were  to 
break  into  your  home  and 
steal  that  costly  jewelry. 
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"After  driving  more 
than  10,000  miles,  I 
couldn't  find  enough 
carbon  to  fill  the  hol- 
low of  your  hand." 


That  motorist  was  writing  about 
Zerolene.  Practically  all  who  use 
it  have  the  same  experience. 
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The  Referendum. 

Governor  Johnson  must  be  feeling  some  doubts  as  to 
whether  the  referendum  is,  after  all,  quite  so  effective 
a  means  for  bringing  the  political  kingdom  of  heaven 
upon  earth  as  he  once  thought  it.  The  referendum 
petition  against  his  non-partisan  measure  has  now  ten 
thousand  names  more  than  are  needed,  and  signa- 
tures in  large  numbers  are  still  coming  in. 

The  Argonaut  is  not  a  lover  of  the  referendum  nor 
of  any  other  of  the  quack  expedients  intended  to  com- 
pensate for  electoral  incapacity  and  to  turn  foolish 
votes  into  wise  ones.  The  legislators  who  deliberately 
nullified  the  will  of  the  electorate  as  expressed  at  the 
special  election  last  fall  were  chosen  with  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  their  mental  incapacities  and  their  sub- 
serviences. They  acted  as  they  were  certain  to  act, 
and  as  it  was  known  that  they  were  certain  to  act.  A 
little  prudence  at  the  right  time  would  have  saved  the 
cost  and  the  labor  of  a  referendum,  but  that  seems 
to  be  the  left-handed  manner  in  which  government  is 
now  conducted.     We   elect  men  who  are   legislatively 


incompetent  and  then  hold  another  election  to  correct 
their  incompetence.  At  the  same  time  we  may  well  feel 
a  certain  grim  satisfaction  at  the  spectacle  of  the 
governor  thus  "hoist  with  his  own  petard,"  and  likely 
to  be  checkmated  by  the  very  mechanism  so  confidently 
devised  for  the  checkmating  of  his  opponents.  And 
the  easy  success  in  the  obtaining  of  signatures  seems 
to  point  to  a  final  success  at  the  election. 


Mexico. 

Villa's  raid  upon  the  town  of  Columbus,  New 
Mexico,  is  easily  explainable.  Of  late  he  has  been 
getting  the  worst  of  the  factional  fight  in  his  own 
country.  His  rival,  Carranza,  under  the  open  support 
of  the  Washington  government,  has  been  getting  the 
better  of  him.  A  time  had  come  when  he  had  to 
choose  between  an  inglorious  failure,  involving  per- 
sonal outlawry  and  certain  destruction,  and  a  heroic 
stroke  calculated  to  rally  to  his  side  what  is  left  of 
Mexican  national  sentiment.  Now  Villa  is  not  only 
a  capable  military  man,  under  bushwhacking  standards, 
but  a  shrewd  politician.  His  calculation  was  to  stir 
the  American  people  to  resentment  and  thus  enforce 
upon  the  Washington  administration  a  course  of  re- 
prisals. In  other  words,  to  force  Washington  to  in- 
vade Mexican  soil.  Such  a  course  must  in  the  nature 
of  things  be  with  the  approval  and  consent  of  the 
so-called  de  facto  government  of  Carranza.  Even 
without  such  approval  and  consent  it  must  appear  to 
the  Mexican  people  a  consequence  of  American  dicker- 
ing with  Carranza.  Inevitably  it  must  set  Mexico 
newly  aflame.  And  in  this  situation,  who  so  likely  to 
take  the  centre  of  the  stage  in  the  character  of  savior 
of  his  country  against  American  aggression  as  Villa 
himself? 

Events  since  the  Columbus  raid  have  been  strictly 
in  line  with  these  calculations.  The  course  of  Car- 
ranza himself  bears  witness  to  his  comprehension  of 
the  situation.  When  the  Washington  government 
asked  permission  to  send  a  punitive  force  into  Mexico, 
he  craftily  dodged  the  issue  by  presenting  a  counter 
demand,  nominally  fair  but  in  reality  absurd.  Caught 
in  an  awkward  dilemma,  the  Washington  government 
found  it  necessary,  or  thought  it  necessary,  to  consent 
that  the  de  facto  Mexican  administration  should  have 
the  reciprocal  privilege  of  moving  over  upon  American 
soil.  Carranza's  demand,  regarded  practically,  was  ab- 
surd. Its  acceptance  involves  the  danger  of  unlimited 
and  unrestrained  annoyance  from  any  and  every  type 
of  Mexican  banditti.  Again  came  Carranza  with  a  new 
demand  that  American  entry  upon  Mexican  soil  be 
postponed  for  two  weeks  upon  the  theory  that  his  own 
forces  may  be  able  to  avenge  the  outrage  at  Columbus. 
Here  at  last  the  Washington  government  has  shown 
its  teeth.  It  has  marched  its  forces  across  the  border 
and  will  itself  undertake  the  punishment  of  Villa.  This 
act  probably  marks  the  end  of  Carranza's  popularity 
and  authority  in  Mexico.  To  be  sure  Villa  was  the 
aggressor,  and  it  is  in  resentment  against  Villa  that  the 
gringo  is  upon  Mexican  soii.  But  he  comes,  if  not 
with  the  consent,  at  least  in  the  attitude  of  friendship 
for  Carranza. 

Thus  by  an  insult  to  the  United  States  at  once 
audacious  and  cruel  Villa  has  probably  found  the 
means  of  reestablishing  his  ascendancy,  not  only  over 
Carranza,  but  over  all  other  revolutionary  rivals. 
Always  the  popular  figure,  he  has  now  become  a 
national  hero ;  and  one  further  step  forward  will  fix 
him  in  the  character  of  savior  of  his  country  against 
the  all-devouring  American. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  phrases  in  condemna- 
tion of  the  stupidity  and  folly  of  the  Administration 
at  Washington,  as  illustrated  by  its  many  blunders,  its 
varying  partisanships  in  Mexico,  its  inconsistencies,  its 
failures.  If  it  were  willing  to  descend  to  trivialities 
the  Argonaut  might   reasonably   cry  "I   told  you   so!" 


The  situation  is  precisely  what  Washington  policy  has 
made  it.  What  we  are  getting  is  what  is  coming 
to  us. 

It  was  as  plain  three  years  ago  as  it  is  today  that 
in  the  end  the  United  States  will  have  to  play  a  strong 
hand  in  Mexico.  If  there  ever  was  a  chance  for  paci- 
fication of  the  country  at  the  hands  of  an  internal  force 
it  was  lost  when  the  Washington  government  drove 
Huerta  into  exile.  There  is  no  hope  in  Carranza.  He 
is  just  one  among  many  rivals  for  arbitrary  authority 
and  power  in  a  distracted  country.  American  assist- 
ance is  more  likely  to  be  his  undoing  than  to  help  him. 
In  the  end,  we  repeat,  we  have  got  to  pacify  Mexico 
or  permit  Europe  to  do  it,  involving  the  smashing  of 
our  Monroe  Doctrine.  We  would  better  do  it  now, 
before  peace  in  Europe  shall  set  free  veteran  armies, 
and  while  we  have  in  the  Columbus  outrage  an  imme- 
diate and  dramatic  justification.  It  is  idle  to  go  on 
trafficking  with  Carranza's  "de  facto  government." 
There  is  no  de  facto  government.  There  is  nothing 
but  universal  chaos,  universal  demoralization,  universal 
helplessness.  This  is  the  obvious  truth,  and  any  theory 
to  the  contrary  is  the  merest  fiction. 


Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  Presidential  Situation. 

We  do  not  need  the  reminder  of  current  "Roosevelt 
talk"  to  be  informed  that  the  Colonel  is  a  factor  and 
a  big  one  in  the  Republican  presidential  situation.  This 
is  not  saying  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  probable  or  likely 
presidential  candidate.  He  is  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  But  he  is  a  leader  of  a  very  considerable  or- 
ganized group  of  Republicans.  He  is  the  prophet  and 
guide  of  multitudes  of  voters.  Possibly  it  is  in  his 
power  to  break  down  any  Republican  candidacy  in 
the  year  1916  precisely  as  he  did  that  of  Mr.  Taft  in 
the  year  1912.  True,  Mr.  Roosevelt's  personal  vogue 
is  not  what  it  was  four  years  ago.  But  it  is  we  think, 
in  the  event  of  his  heading  another  independent  move- 
ment, strong  enough  to  again  throw  the  election  to  the 
minority   party. 

It  follows  logically,  and  the  fact  needs  to  be  looked 
squarely  in  the  face  whether  one  likes  it  or  not.  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  cooperation  is  practicallv  essential  to 
Republican  success  in  the  coming  campaign.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  Mr.  Roosevelt  ought  to  return 
to  Republican  affiliation.  And  this  is  obviously  his  in- 
tention. He  would  like  to  come  back  in  the  position  he 
once  held;  his  statement  made  at  Trinidad  last  week 
clearly  indicates  the  sustained  vitality  of  his  am- 
bition to  inarch  at  the  head  of  the  procession,  even 
as  it  betrays  the  questionings  of  his  mind  as  to 
his  own  availability.  Leaving  out  of  account  his 
inordinate  self-esteem  and  his  personal  eagerness  for 
headship  of  all  things  mundane,  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a 
lover  of  his  country.  His  impulses  are  genuinely 
patriotic.  He  sees,  too,  as  clearly  as  any  man  alive  the 
dilemma  in  which  the  country  stands;  and  we  doubt  not 
that  in  his  reflective  moments  he  suffers  tortures  of 
remorse  in  the  knowledge  of  his  individual  responsi- 
bility for  the  confusions  and  failures  resulting  from  the 
Wilson  administration.  For  it  was  he  who  imposed 
Wilson  upon  the  country.  His  natural  desire  should 
be  and  obviously  is  to  correct  the  situation  by  re- 
installing in  administrative  authority  the  party  which 
holds  the  principles,  the  traditions,  the  history,  the 
purposes,  and  the  habits  which  alone  can  restore  the 
authority  and  dignity  lost  through  Mr.  Wilson's  un- 
certainties of  mind,  his  changes  of  mood  and  of  pur- 
pose, and  the  general  administrative  incompetence  alike 
of  himself  and  of  his  party. 


It  is  plainly  expedient  and  as  plainly   due  to  a  man 
of   Mr.   Roosevelt's  practical   authority   that   he   should 
have  a  share  in  shaping  the  policies  and  in  selecting  the 
agents    of    reunited    and    reorganized    Republi' 
Even  those  of  us  who  have  least  regard   f 
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must  in  justice  as  well  as  in  policy  concede  thus 
much.  At  the  same  time  it  is  due  from  Mr.  Roosevelt 
that  he  eliminate  himself  and  his  personal  ambition 
from  the  situation ;  that  he  view  the  conditions  in 
broad  spirit — in  brief,  that  he  act  the  part,  not  of  a 
disappointed  and  disgruntled  politician,  but  of  a  states- 
man and  a  patriot.  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  four  mil- 
lion Republicans  who  supported  his  candidacy  with  their 
votes  in  1912  have  a  right  to  ask,  even  to  insist,  that 
whatever  there  was  of  moral  basis  in  their  protest  em- 
bodied in  the  Progressive  movement  be  given  respect- 
ful consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  coming  conven- 
tion at  Chicago.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  have 
the  right  to  domineer  the  situation,  to  crowd  from  the 
platform  the  faithful  leaders  and  partisans  of  tradi- 
tional Republicanism  or  to  thrust  themselves  to  the 
forefront  in  party  affairs.  It  means  only  what  we 
have  already  said,  namely,  that  they  should  be  heard 
respectfully  and  that  their  wishes,  in  so  far  as  they 
may  harmonize  with  essential  party  purposes,  be  re- 
flected both  in  the  party  platform  and  in  the  per- 
sonality of  the  party  candidates. 


To  Mr.  Roosevelt  personally  the  situation  affords  a 
very  extraordinary  opportunity,  one  which  ought  to  be 
welcomed  by  a  man  conscious  of  having  imposed  upon 
his  party — a  party  by  whom  he  has  been  singularly 
honored — a  humiliating  defeat  and  of  having  given  to 
the  country  an  inefficient  and  demoralizing  administra- 
tion. Mr.  Roosevelt  should  come,  not  in  the  spirit  of 
arrogance  and  with  new  menace  of  old  mischiefs,  not 
with  the  swagger  of  a  dictator,  but  as  a  man  imbued 
with  the  wish  to  do  what  is  best  for  his  country 
by  giving  his  counsels  and  his  powers  in  support  of 
the  party  competent  to  sustain  the  common  interes' 
and  the  common  prestige. 

No  man  better  than  Mr.  Roosevelt  knows  that  the 
problems  and  determinations  which  must  fall  to  the 
next  administration  call  for  exceptional  knowledge,  ex- 
ceptional character,  exceptional  powers.  Nobody 
knows  better  that  this  is  not  a  time  when  considera- 
tions of  negative  availability  should  overslaw  the  de- 
mand for  intellectual  force  combined  with  moral  and 
technical  qualification.  It  is  not  a  time  for  compro- 
mises in  the  ordinary  sense.  It  is  a  time  for  abandon- 
ment of  preferences  founded  in  trivial  motives  and  in 
merely  personal  considerations. 

Probably  as  between  the  half-dozen  or  more  names 
that  will  be  urged  upon  the  Chicago  convention  Mr. 
Roosevelt  will  be  able  to  give  the  determining  voice. 
It  is  truly  a  great  and  a  grave  responsibility;  and  it 
ought  to  lift  Mr.  Roosevelt  above  motives  which  have 
more  than  less  controlled  his  political  course  in  recent 
times.  

The  first  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  renunciations  should 
begin  at  home.  He  should  see  that  the  man  imme- 
diately and  directly  responsible  for  the  breach  in  the 
Republican  party  and  for  the  stupendous  blunder  of 
the  Wilson  administration  is  not  a  man  qualified  in  the 
character  of  party  candidate  to  reunite  the  factions  and 
to  lead  the  party  to  victory.  Putting  aside  other  con- 
siderations, it  is  too  sooft  to  ask  the  party  to  support 
as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  either  the  one  or  the 
other  of  the  factional  champions  of  1912.  Just  as  the 
"progressive"  element  might  not  reasonably  be  asked 
this  year,  certainly,  to  support  Mr.  Taft,  so  the  "regu- 
lar" element  must  not  be  asked  to  support  Mr.  Roose- 
velt. The  nomination  of  either  would  mean  defeat. 
Political  memories  are  short,  but  they  are  long  enough 
to  bar  any  candidacy  involved  in  resentments  still  posi- 
tive and  vital.  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  know  this.  There 
is  proof  that  he  does  know  it  in  his  statement  at  Trini- 
dad last  week  to  the  effect  that  he  should  not  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  presidential  office 
unless,  forsooth,  the  country  should  find  itself  in 
"heroic  mood."  

Mr.  Roosevelt  knows  as  well,  probably  better,  than 
any  other  man  that  the  fittest  man  for  the  presidency 
in  the  present  posture  of  world  affairs  is  Mr.  Root.  He 
knows  at  first  hand  the  strength  of  Mr.  Root's  intellect, 
the  essential  merits  of  his  character,  his  extraordinary 
acquaintance  with  men  and  affairs.  We  are  told  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  privately  declared  his  willingness  to 
support  Mr.  Root  if  he  should  be  nominated.  It  is  due 
that  he  should  go  further  to  contribute  to  the  strength 
c  Mr.  Root  at  Chicago.  It  is,  we  believe,  in  his  power 
t  bring  about  Mr.  Root's  nomination — in  churchly 
phrase,  to  make  his  "calling  and  election  sure."    If  this 


be  true,  it  affords  Mr.  Roosevelt  an  opportunity  to  ren- 
der his  country  a  great  service  by  giving  it  in  a  su- 
preme emergencv  the  admittedly  best  qualified  of  all  its 
citizens  for  the  guardianship  and  guidance  of  the  na- 
tional interests  and  of  the  national  ideals.  Likewise  it 
affords  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  opportunity  to  commend 
himself  to  many  who  have  come  to  doubt  the  equity 
of  his  judgments  and  his  capacity  for  impersonal 
patriotism.  

All  the  omens  of  the  time  point  to  Republican  suc- 
cess in  November.  The  country  has  lost  hope  both  in 
Mr.  Wilson  and  in  his  party.  It  has  been  borne  in 
upon  the  universal  consciousness  that  the  sphere  of 
action  calls  for  men  of  action.  The  academic  mind 
and  the  character  which  it  promotes  have  their  uses, 
but  they  do  not  lie  in  control  of  practical  affairs.  The 
peculiarities  of  Mr.  Wilson's  temperament  have  stirred 
the  popular  gorge.  His  theoreticalism,  his  sentimental- 
ism,  his  assumption  of  infallibility,  his  combination  of 
stubbornness  and  vacillation,  even  the  dextrous  insin- 
cerities of  his  fine  phrases — these,  in  conjunction  with 
his  practical  failures  as  illustrated  in  our  foreign  rela- 
tions and  particularly  in  the  Mexican  mess — move  the 
country  to  weariness  and  chagrin. 

The  Republican  party  is  plainly  in  line  for  a  new 
mandate.  But  it  needs  to  slough  off  some  of  the  bar- 
nacles that  have  fastened  themselves  upon  it,  barnacles 
of  concession  to  privilege,  of  administrative  extrava- 
gance, of  personal  pretensions  and  assumptions  on  the 
part  of  old-time  leaders.  What  the  time  calls  for  is  a 
realignment  in  subordination  to  old-time  principles 
under  the  inspirations  of  the  great  achievements  to 
which  the  party  is  habited  to  "point  with  pride."  Pos- 
sibly the  party  might  win  under  a  policy  of  stiff-necked 
stand-patism.  But  success  under  such  conditions  would 
be  temporary  and  meaningless.  The  true  course,  the 
constructive  course,  lies  in  revival  of  party  sentiment 
and  in  reunion  of  party  forces.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who 
owes  the  party  so  much  upon  a  double  score  of  honors 
bestowed  and  accepted,  and  of  injuries  selfishly  en- 
forced, has  the  chance  which  comes  to  few  men  of 
checkered  history — the  chance  to  vastly  serve  his  party 
and  his  country  and  to  reestablish  himself  in  universal 
high  consideration. 


Congress  and  Its  Motives. 

The  experience  of  President  Wilson  in  his  fight  last 
week — it  was  nothing  less  than  a  fight — with  his  own 
party  in  the  matter  of  sustaining  the  rights  of  neutrals 
traveling  on  merchant  ships,  pitifully  exhibited  the  mo- 
tives which  weigh  heaviest  upon  congressmen.  On  the 
part  of  many,  eagerly  insistent  upon  a  cowardly  sacri- 
fice of  established  rights,  there  was  abject  abandon- 
ment of  all  sense  of  responsibility  toward  the  nation. 
The  almost  universal  anxiety  was  not  in  connection 
with  national  responsibility  to  the  interest  and  dignity 
of  the  country,  but  as  to  political  prejudices  and 
conditions  "at  home."  Members  of  Congress  who 
failed  to  sustain  the  President  in  the  best  and  most 
patriotic  of  all  his  contentions  seemed  willing,  even 
eager,  to  throw  over  the  national  interest  if  thereby 
they  might  placate  a  section  of  voters  each  in  his  own 
district.  At  no  time  probably  was  the  insurrection 
against  the  President  quite  so  violent  as  it  was  made 
to  appear  in  the  sensational  press.  None  the  less  the 
chief  interest  on  the  part  of  protesting  congressmen 
was  distinctly  greater  in  home  politics  than  with  respect 
to  the  national  responsibility.  An  intelligent  observer 
at  Washington  declares  that  not  one  man  in  fifty  made 
any  serious  effort  to  inform  himself  thoroughly  of 
the  law  and  the  facts  involved  in  what  has  come 
to  be  called  the  submarine  issue.  The  greater  number 
were  ready  to  consent  to  anything,  no  matter  how 
damaging  to  the  national  interest  or  prestige,  if  they 
might  be  assured  of  approval  in  "my  district." 

Modern  methods  in  politics  have  produced  "repre- 
sentatives" of  a  curiously  narrow  and  cowardly  type. 
Their  ears  are  worn  thin  from  rubbing  the  ground. 
Instead  of  thinking  for  the  people,  their  whole  study 
is  to  catch  the  drift  of  popular  feeling  or  prejudice. 
The  case  of  one  senator  of  long  standing  who  was  for 
warning  Americans  off  neutral  ships  illustrates  the 
situation.  He  does  not  even  profess  any  knowledge 
of  national  law  or  to  seek  such  knowledge.  He  has 
never  looked  between  the  covers  of  Moore  or  Wharton 
or  Oppenheim.  He  reads  nothing  outside  of  his  polit- 
ical correspondence  or  of  what  relates  to  his  pet  sub- 
jects, and  he  knows  no  more  about  important  situations 


as  they  present  themselves  to  congressional  judgment 
than  a  child.  Temperamentally  in  horror  of  war.  Ik 
swallows  eagerly  all  the  cheap  talk  put  forward  by  the 
foreign  propagandists  and  the  sob  sisters.  To  reasor 
with  him  is  impossible.  Speak  to  him  about  prin- 
ciples and  he  drags  out  from  his  pigeonholes  sheafs  of 
telegrams  from  associations  of  hyphenated  citizens 
"You  see,"  he  said,  "where  'my  people'  stand,"  as  if 
that  answered  everything.  With  a  fine  sense  of  finalit) 
he  exhibited  the  other  day  to  the  Argonaut's  corre- 
spondent at  Washington  a  telegram  purporting  .to  set 
forth  the  desires  and  opinions  on  the  submarine  issue 
of  the  "voters  of  Windham  County  and  vicinity.'1 
Thus  are  important  and  delicate  international  issues 
subjected  to  the  determinations  of  men  even  less 
qualified  for  judgments  than  those  local  boards  of 
strategy  which  habitually  assemble  around  the  back- 
room stove  of  local  grocery  stores. 


"  Lasting  Peace." 

It  is  a  dull  week  nowadays  that  does  not  see  the  ap- 
pearance of  some  half-score  of  new  books  about  the 
war.  Some  of  them,  a  small  minority,  are  the  narra- 
tives of  eye-witnesses,  and  are  therefore  interesting 
and  even  important.  But  the  majority  of  them  are  a 
weariness  and  a  vexation.  Any  one  with  a  certain 
amount  of  influence  can  secure  permission  to  visit  the 
lines,  and  the  same  influence  will  probably  secure  an 
interview  with  a  few  jaded  statesmen  who  are  willing 
to  utter  the  conventional  platitudes  about  a  national 
passion  for  peace  rudely  interrupted  by  a  barbarous 
and  greedy  enemy.  But  this  seems  small  provocation 
for  the  perpetration  of  a  volume  on  What  Germany, 
or  France,  or  England  Thinks,  and  for  the  assumption 
of  an  exclusive  knowledge  now  to  be  shared  with  a 
palpitating  public.  Perhaps  Mr.  Albert  Beveridge  is 
one  of  the  worst  examples  of  this  type,  but  their  name 
is  legion  and  their  commonplace  pictures  crowd  a  hun- 
dred title-pages. 

But  the  worst  infliction  is  the  pacifist  writer.  For 
him  no  experience  is  needed.  He  neither  visits  the 
field  nor  interviews  the  statesmen,  for  which  at  least 
the  statesmen  may  be  duly  grateful.  His  sole  equip- 
ment is  a  fountain  pen,  credulity,  and  a  maudlin  emo- 
tionalism that  he  calls  optimism.  He  knows  precisely 
how  to  end  the  war  and  to  prevent  all  future  wars. 
He  pays  for  the  publication  of  his  own  book,  and  the 
publishers  invariably  describe  it  as  the  most  important 
pronouncement  of  the  day. 

Of  this  we  are  reminded  by  the  appearance  of 
a  new  book  from  the  ever-dripping  pen  of  Dr. 
David  Starr  Jordan.  But  Dr.  Jordan  is  not  the 
author.  He  is  only  a  sort  of  editor.  With  Dr. 
Jordan's  own  opinions  we  have  abundant  cause  to 
be  familiar.  He  has  told  us  that  war  is  so  expensive 
that  it  must  be  abolished  forthwith,  and  he  has  proved 
it  by  elaborate  calculations  of  the  cost  of  cartridges 
and  cordite.  He  has  also  told  us  about  the  kind  of 
babies  that  may  be  expected  when  the  war  is  over  and 
the  national  degeneracy  that  follows  war  such  as  is 
now  being  displayed  by  France,  for  example.  But  Dr. 
Tordan's  present  object  is  to  tell  us  about  the  opinions 
of  other  pacifists,  and  especially  European  pacifists. 
He  says  that  pacifist  propositions  are  crowding  to  the 
front  everywhere,  a  fact  of  which  we  were  well  but 
mournfully  aware,  and  so  he  devotes  himself  to  the 
task  of  classifying  these  propositions,  not  in  the  order 
of  their  unconscious  humor,  nor,  he  says,  of  their  im- 
portance, but  of  their  time.  And  he  devotes  his  final 
chapter  to  the  Ford  pilgrimage,  which  he  says  "can  not 
fail  to  have  important  results."  And  this,  it  may  bel 
said,  seems  to  throw  some  light  upon  Dr.  Jordan's1 
standard  of  values. 

They  are  tiresome  reading,  most  of  them.  They  re-l 
mind  us  in  their  simplicities  and  their  sillinesses  of 
Mr.  Ford  himself,  of  Rosika  Schwimmer,  and  of  Dr. 
Aked.  Never  was  there  such  a  placid  assumption  of 
the  things  that  are  not  so,  such  a  pathetic  reliance  upon 
the  unreal,  such  a  clinging  to  the  blatantly  futile. 
There  seems  to  be  hardly  a  mind  among  them  that  can 
rise  above  the  level  of  endless  congresses,  conventions/ 
assemblies,  and  "scraps  of  paper."  One  would  suppose 
that  treaties  had  never  yet  been  broken  rather  than 
that  treaties  had  never  yet  been  kept.  Popular  control 
of  government  is  universally  assumed  to  be  the  sov-' 
ereign  panacea,  the  universal  "pill  against  the  earth- 
quake" that  shall  bring  the  kingdom  of  heaven  upon 
earth,  as  though  popular  control  had  ever  yet  been 
distinguished    for    anything   but    heated    passions    and 
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unreasoning  antipathies.  Woman,  we  are  confidently 
told,  is  the  "uncompromising  opponent  of  war,"  and  the 
recent  absurdities  of  the  Woman's  Peace  Party  "should 
certainly  have  a  great  influence  in  determining  future 
public  opinion,"  presumably  in  recollection  of  the  baby 
ribbons  that  decorated  the  ship  and  the  word  "Peace" 
painted  so  gigantically  upon  its  side.  It  is  all  very 
perplexing  and  strange,  a  weird  side  light  on  the  ex- 
travagances of  human  emotionalism. 

It  is  hard  to  account  for  such  an  outpouring  of 
babblings,  mitigated  as  it  is  by  a  few  gleams  of  real 
dignity.  We  had  supposed  that  the  Fords  and  the 
Bryans  were  distinctively  American  products  and  that 
Europe  had  outgrown  their  peculiar  hysterias.  But 
evidently  this  is  not  so.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the 
old  world  as  in  the  new,  making  confusion  worse  con- 
founded, endlessly  declaiming,  demanding,  denouncing, 
exulting  in  the  sound  of  their  own  voices,  eager,  in- 
sistent, ignorant.  But  we  may  still  wonder  why  Dr. 
Jordan  should  put  them  all  into  a  book. 


Editorial  Notes. 
A  young  woman  student  of  Berkeley,  aged  twenty, 
has  gravely  decided  to  abandon  the  conventional  life 
in  which  she  has  been  bred,  to  dismiss  as  "outworn"  the 
conventional  scheme  of  education,  and  to  "go  out  into 
the  world  alone" — more  or  less — and  "develop  her 
soul."  Characteristically  she  begins  by  issuing  a  "state- 
ment" to  the  public  and  giving  the  papers  a  photograph 
of  herself  which  exhibits  the  major  part  of  her  under- 
clothing. In  about  three  months  from  now  the  father 
of  this  precious  young  egotist  will  get  a  hurry-ttp  call 
from  the  police.  This  is  the  normal  termination  of  ex- 
cursions for  "soul  development." 


A  worthy  man  and  a  good  citizen  was  James  Mc- 
Nab,  dead  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  In  all  his  activities 
■ — and  they  were  various — he  was  a  contributor  to  the 
wholesome  forces  of  life.  His  business  was  in  promo- 
tion of  commerce;  his  domestic  and  social  character 
was  of  the  cleanest;  his  share  in  public  affairs  was 
under  the  inspirations  of  loyal  citizenship  and  under 
the  rule  of  sound  judgment.  We  can  think  of  no  man 
in  San  Francisco  who  in  recent  years  has  given  more 
freely  than  Mr.  McNab  of  his  time  and  energies  to 
public  causes.  Most  recent  of  Mr.  McNab's  enthusi- 
asms was  the  Exposition,  in  which  he  bore  a  leading 
part  as  a  director.  From  its  inception  to  its  close  he 
was  a  consistent  and  dependable  working  force;  and 
no  small  share  of  the  credit  for  its  success  was  directly 
due  to  him.  

There  is,  as  all  the  world  knows,  an  extremely  deli- 
cate situation  involving  American  interests  in  the 
island  of  Haiti,  and  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  now 
for  a  long  time  to  keep  an  American  warship  on  the 
ground,  if  we  may  mix  metaphors,  ready  for  any 
emergency.  The  Tennessee,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Caperton,  has  been  under  detail  on  this  service. 
But  our  admirable  Secretary  Daniels  of  the  Navy,  de- 
siring to  make  things  easy  for  a  group  of  officials  com- 
missioned to  attend  a  Pan-American  financial  congress 
at  Buenos  Aires,  has  brought  the  Tennessee  home,  and 
fitted  her  up  handsomely  and  issued  a  special  order  per- 
mitting the  members  of  the  commission  to  take  their 
wives  with  them  on  this  grand  junket.  It  is  perhaps 
significant  that  the  name  of  Secretary  McAdoo,  son- 
in-law  of  the  President,  heads  this  interesting  delega- 
tion. In  the  meantime  the  little  Dolphin,  which  has 
spent  most  of  her  thirty-three  years  under  commission 
as  a  yacht  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  has  been 
sent  to  guard  American  interests  in  Haiti.  The  Dol- 
phin, regarded  as  an  engine  of  war,  is  about  as  effective 
and  almost  as  impressive  as  an  Alameda  ferryboat. 


Photographs  currently  reproduced  in  the  daily  news- 
papers illustrative  of  dramatic  and  other  poses  by  femi- 
nine undergraduates   of  the   University   of   California 
might  not  unreasonably  lead  to  the  suggestion  that  art 
and    physical    exposure    are    not    one    and    the    same. 
Whence,  let  us  ask,  comes  this  tendency  among  college 
girls,  we  may  even  say  this  passion,  for  exhibition  be- 
'    fore   the    camera    and   before   the   public   of   physical 
.    charms,  if  they  may  be  so  called?     Seriously  speaking, 
there  is  apparently  a  group  of  young  women  over  at 
f,    Berkeley  who  need  to  be  told  that  exposure  of  bare 
legs  and  rounded  bosoms  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  set 
down  to  an  instinctive  vulgarity  as  to  artistic   sensi- 
bility.   

It  was  beautifully,  even  deliciously  fit,  that  the  new 


War  Secretary,  Mr.  Baker,  should  have  been  personally 
conducted  to  his  official  chair  by  the  Honorable 
Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  What  could 
have  been  more  delicately  appropriate  than  that  the 
man  who  has  brought  distinction  to  our  navy  should 
be  first  to  give  welcome  and  blessing  to  the  new 
head  of  the  War  Department.  We  trust  it  is  not  im- 
pertinent to  wonder  why  in  the  infinite  impracticability 
of  his  administrative  genius  President  Wilson  did  not 
move  Mr.  Daniels  up  to  the  War  Department  and  give 
to  the  inexpert  Mr.  Baker  the  privilege  of  presiding 
over  a  department  already  refined  and  stimulated  to  an 
ideal  perfection  by  the  incomparable  Josephus. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


So  many  maps  of  Verdun  and  its  environments  have  been 
published  that  there  must  now  be  a  very  general  knowledge 
of  the  lie  of  the  land  and  the  importance  of  the  city,  such 
as  it  is,  as  a  link  between  the  east  and  west  wings  of  the 
French  army.  At  the  moment  of  writing  there  has  been 
another  lull  in  the  fighting,  the  struggle  being  represented  by 
artillery  fire  without  infantry  attacks.  The  first  German  as- 
sault was  made  to  the  north  of  the  city  and  it  was  so  far 
successful  that  the  German  lines  were  advanced  some  miles. 
But  it  was  abandoned,  or  at  least  discontinued,  in  favor  of 
the  western  attack.  The  defenses  of  the  city  naturally  in- 
crease in  strength  as  the  city  itself  is  approached,  while  the 
warning  is  utilized  to  the  utmost  in  improving  the  fortifica- 
tions. "Moreover,  there  is  a  steady  increase  of  the  defending 
force  as  the  advanced  lines  are  pushed  inward  and  back- 
ward. We  may  suppose  that  the  Germans  relinquished  the 
northern  attack  because  for  the  moment  it  had  gone  as  far 
as  was  possible.  It  may  be  renewed,  but  at  the  moment  the 
fighting  is  to  the  eastward  of  Verdun,  on  the  Meuse,  and  al- 
though the  French  here,  too,  have  fallen  back  there  may  be 
truth  in  their  claim  that  they  did  so  only  to  seek  more  favor- 
able lines  and  that  their  front  is  unbroken.  At  the  same 
time  if  the  Germans  continue  to  advance,  however  slowly,  it 
is  evident  that  they  must  eventually  "get  there."  And  doubt- 
less they  will  continue  to  advance  so  long  as  they  are  willing 
to  pay  the  price.  

And  here  indeed  we  seem  to  have  the  crux  of  the  whole 
matter.  It  is  a  question  of  price  in  human  lives.  The  Ger- 
man command  is  said  to  value  Verdun  at  200,000  lives,  al- 
though all  such  reports  must  be  taken  cum  grano  salis.  So 
also  must  the  reports  of  the  lives  actually  lost.  The  New 
York  Evening  Sun  believes  that  it  cost  the  Germans  100,000 
men  to  take  the  first  of  the  defenses,  but  perhaps  such  an 
estimate  is  little  more  than  guesswork.  A  Times  dispatch 
from  Paris  says  that  the  Germans  lost  175,000  men  during  the 
first  week,  but  perhaps  the  wish  here  was  father  to  the 
thought.  But  it  is  by  no  means  impossible,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  Verdun  has  been  a  critical  point  for  over  a  year 
and  that  its  defense  represents  the  last  word  of  military 
science.  The  few  miles  over  which  the  Germans  have  passed 
were  practically  a  maze  of  concrete  trenches  and  barbed- 
wire  entanglements.  Every  inch  was  in  the  range  of  the  con- 
centrated French  artillery.  The  assertion  that  the  French  loss 
was  equal  to  that  of  the  German  is  merely  preposterous  un- 
less all  the  precedents  of  war  have  been  nullified.  The  attack 
always  loses  the  more  heavily  because  it  is  necessarily  exposed, 
while  the  defense  is  mainly  hidden.  Knowing  what  we  do  of 
the  French  artillery  and  of  the  destructiveness  of  machine 
fire  on  massed  troops,  it  is  easy  to  believe  the  stories  of  many 
eye-witnesses  that  whole  regiments  melted  away  as  though 
the  earth  had  swallowed  them  and  that  in  many  instances 
the  butchery  was  limited  only  by  the  number  of  men  to  be 
killed.  

But  we  are  still  in  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  the  attack  and 
the  direct  objective  that  was  in  the  mind  of  the  German  com- 
mand. Probably  no  single  theory  will  "fill  the  bill."  First  we 
have  Germany's  strong  desire  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end 
before  the  deadly  work  of  attrition  shall  have  made  itself 
felt,  a  time  that  can  not  be  very  far  distant  and  that  would 
justify  a  willingness  to  put  everything  to  the  touch  "to  win 
or  lose  it  all."  Secondly  we  have  the  advantage,  mainly  a 
moral  one,  that  would  accrue  to  Germany  by  forestalling  the 
offensive  of  the  Allies  and  herself  selecting  the  field  of  battle 
rather  than  allowing  them  to  do  so.  And  thirdly  we  have 
what  perhaps  is  the  best  reason  of  all,  the  desirability  of 
some  feat  of  arms  to  enhearten  the  folks  at  home  and  com- 
pensate for  the  evil  news  that  comes  so  steadily  from  Asia 
Minor  and  to  a  lesser  extent   from   Russia. 


None  the  less  we  must  believe  that  the  Germans  hoped  and 
expected  to  take  Verdun.  They  have  not  done  so,  and  their 
chances  of  doing  so  are  growing  steadily  less.  The  French 
lines  have  not  been  broken  anywhere.  We  may  accept  the 
German  version  that  they  have  been  forced  back  or  the 
French  version  that  they  have  shown  a  prudent  elasticity,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  the  lines  have  not  been  pierced.  The 
fact  also  remains  that  if  the  cost  per  mile  of  advance  is  con- 
tinued Verdun  will  not  be  taken  and  can  not  be  taken.  But 
we  may  still  ask  what  the  Germans  expected  to  gain.  First 
and  foremost,  then,  they  expected  to  cut  off  the  French  right 
wing  and  to  abolish  all  danger  to  Metz  and  Alsace.  But, 
once  more,  their  chief  aim  must  have  been  a  moral  advan- 
tage. They  expected  that  the  loss  of  Verdun  would  bring 
France  to  her  knees,  which  is  only  another  example  of  the 
curious  misreading  of  facts  to  which  the  German  mind  seems 
prone  and  which  led  it  so  confidently  to  expect  a  rebellion 
in   Ireland,    South    Africa,    India,    and   even    Canada.      For   we 


can  not  suppose  that  there  was  any  serious  idea  of  rea> 
Paris  by  way  of  Verdun.  Such  theories  are  good  enough  for 
the  headline  writers  of  the  daily  newspapers,  to  whom  maps 
seem  inaccessible,  but  to  no  one  else.  If  the  country  between 
Verdun  and  Paris  were  not  already  fortified,  as  of  course  it 
was,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  now  a  veritable  spider's  web  of 
trenches  and  wire  entanglements.  Every  mile  of  the  road 
would  be  disputed  just  as  every  mile  of  the  road  to  Verdun 
has  been  disputed.  The  Germans  hoped  for  a  victory,  not  as 
a  part  of  a  still  lengthy  plan  of  campaign,  but  because  they 
expected  that  it  would  discourage  their  enemies  to  the  point 
of  a  peace  plea.  And  we  may  entertain  the  reasonable  belief 
that  if  Verdun  should  prove  invincible  it  will  be  the  practical 
end  of  the  war.  It  will  not  be  the  closing  of  a  door  in  the 
ring  of  steel  that  is  around  the  Central  Powers,  since  the 
door  was  already  closed.  But  it  will  be  evidence  that  there 
is  now  no  door  that  can  be  opened,  and  that  with  the  one 
exception  of  Serbia  the  investment  is  complete.  And  the  door 
through   Serbia  may   not  remain   open   for  very   long. 


In  spite  of  reports  from  Holland  of  the  reopening  of  the 
frontier  and  the  inference  that  this  means  the  end  of  the 
attack  upon  Verdun  we  may  suppose  that  there  will  be  still 
another  assault  of  some  kind.  The  losses  have  been  too  heavy 
to  be  represented  by  three  or  four  miles  of  barren  ground, 
for  this  would  be  tantamount  to  a  defeat.  It  is  possible  that 
the  artillery  will  play  the  greater  part  and  that  indiscriminate 
slaughter  will  be  avoided,  but  Verdun  can  hardly  consider 
herself  as  out  of  the  wood  yet. 


On  February  19th  it  was  said  in  this  column  that  "the 
Allies  will  not  discontinue  their  'bellicose  preparations'  at 
Saloniki.  They  are  far  more  likely  to  increase  them.  They 
may  make  peace  with  Bulgaria,  but  they  certainly  intend  to 
remain  at  Saloniki  and  to  advance  northward  into  Serbia. 
In  the  first  place  they  are  bound  in  honor  to  do  what  they 
can  to  free  Serbia  from  invasion,  and  in  the  second  place 
they  will  not  relinquish  a  position  that  places  them  well  on 
the  flank  of  enemy  forces  passing  through  into  Turkey." 
And  now  comes  a  report  from  Paris  to  the  effect  that  a  war 
council  has  been  held  there  and  that  General  Joffre  gave  his 
approval  to   a  forward  movement  northward   into   Serbia. 


Now  it  is  not  likely  that  the  plans  of  a  war  council  were 
actually  divulged,  but  the  news  is  exactly  what  one  would 
expect.  The  Allied  armies  at  Saloniki  have  been  continu- 
ously reinforced  and  from  the  nature  of  the  operations  there 
it  was  obvious  that  an  advance  was  intended.  Indeed  the 
very  raison  d'etre  of  the  armies  at  Saloniki  is  not  the  defense 
of  the  place,  but  the  closing  of  the  door  that  was  forced  open 
by  the  Teutons  when  they  overwhelmed  Serbia.  A  glance  at 
the  general  position  of  the  Central  Powers  will  show  the 
necessity  for  such  a  step  from  the  Allied  point  of  view. 
There  are  now  two  points  where  the  besieging  circle  around 
Germany  is  incomplete.  The  first  is  in  the  north,  where 
supplies  are  undoubtedly  reaching  Germany  from  Norway  and 
Sweden.  This  particular  gap  it  is  intended  to  close  by  the 
increased  stringency  of  the  blockade.  The  second  break  in 
the  circle  is  Serbia,  and  it  was  to  make  this  break  that 
Serbia  was  overrun.  We  may  doubt  if  the  Central  Powers 
have  received  very  much  of  value  through  Serbia,  since  Tur- 
key is  hardly  in  a  position  to  send  supplies.  But  certainly 
they  have  been  receiving  something.  Moreover,  Serbia  is  a 
link  in  the  chain  running  from  Berlin  to  Bagdad  and  thence 
to  Egypt.  The  Russian  forces  further  east  seem  in  a  fair 
way  to  cut  that  chain  or  at  least  to  threaten  it,  but  a  success- 
ful advance  into  Serbia  would  not  only  cut  it  in  another 
and  more  important  place,  but  it  would  entirely  isolate  Tur- 
key. Now  the  results  of  such  an  advance  northward  into 
Serbia  would  of  course  depend  on  the  unstable  fortunes  of 
war,  but  the  chances  of  success  ought  to  be  great.  Turkey 
could  do  nothing  to  resist,  since  it  is  hardly  thinkable  that 
she  would  be  allowed  to  send  her  forces  through  Bulgaria, 
even  supposing  that  she  has  forces  to  send,  which  she  cer- 
tainly has  not.  There  is  something  amiss  in  the  relations 
between  Germany  and  Bulgaria,  and  the  Bulgarians  seem  by 
no  means  so  enthusiastic  as  they  were.  At  the  same  time 
an  advance  into  Macedonia  would  hit  Bulgaria  in  a  particu- 
larly sensitive  spot,  and  doubtless  she  would  fight  to  prevent 
it  unless  diplomacy  shall  have  done  some  of  its  fine  work 
in  the  meantime.  But  it  is  certain  that  Bulgaria  alone  could 
do  but  little  to  resist  an  Allied  attack,  and  everything  would 
therefore  depend  on  the  force  that  the  Teutons  could  spare 
for  such  a  purpose.  And  that  force  must  be  small.  In  spite 
of  the  bad  weather  the  Russians  are  fighting  hard  to  the 
north,  and  so  far  they  are  carrying  everything  before  them 
in  Asia  Minor.  Every  available  man  must  have  been  sent 
westward  into  France  for  use  against  Verdun  and  elsewhere. 
The  Allied  force  at  Saloniki  is  certainly  at  least  300,000 
men,  and  it  is  led  by  General  Serrail,  whose  reputation  is  of 
the  highest.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  the  Allies  would 
have  a  by  no  means  impossible  task  in  advancing  up  the 
Vardar  River  into  Serbia.  It  will  be  remembered  that  they 
advanced  as  far  north  as  Veles  upon  a  previous  occasion  and 
were  then  forced  to  fall  back  slowly  upon  Saloniki.  But  this 
was  months  ago,  and  the  position  is  far  different  now.  En- 
grossing as  is  the  western  situation  just  now,  we  may  expect 
to  see  another  sudden  shift  of  gravity  toward  the  east  and 
to   find   that   Serbia  is   once  more   in   the   centre  of   the   stage. 


And  here,  by  the  way,  is  a  curious  fact  of  which  the  sig- 
nificance may  well  be  overlooked.  A  few  days  ago  we  read- 
of  the  sinking  of  the  Provence  and  the  loss  of  3000  French 
soldiers.  Now  the  Provence  was  bound  for  Saloniki  and 
these  men  were  reinforcements  for  the  garrison  there.  But 
how  comes  it  that  French  soldiers  were  being  sent  in 
numbers  to   Saloniki   at  the  very  moment  when    l 
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supposed  to  lie  in  such  straits  at  Verdun.  Certainly  it  floes 
not  look  as  though  there  were  any  shortage  of  men  or  any 
difficulty  in  supplying  requisitions  alike  from  east  and  west. 
If  the  Provence  was  on  her  way  to  Saloniki  we  may  suppose 
that  there  are  other  ships  on  the  same  course.  We  may  sup 
pose  also  that  armies  thus  being  heavily  reinforced  and  at  so 
critical  a  time  are  intended   for  immediate  use. 


The  appearance  of  the  German  navy  in  the  North  Sea  is 
not  difficult  to  explain.  It  was  probably  intended  to  strike 
a  great  naval  blow  that  should  synchronize  with  the  expected 
fall  of  Verdun.  But  Verdun  did  not  fall,  and  so  the  navy 
went  back  again  to  Kiel.  Certainly  the  German  commanders 
never  supposed  for  one  moment  that  the  British  ships  would 
rush  headlong  into  a  mine  field  in  order  to  attack  them.  That 
particular  manoeuvre  is  rather  too  old  for  a  trial.  If  the 
British  fleet  had  appeared  the  Germans  would  then  have  re- 
treated slowly  through  the  narrow  waters  throwing  out  hun- 
dreds of  floating  mines  as  they  passed.  They  could  easily 
reach  the  shelter  of  the  land  fortifications  and  their  enemies 
would  have  been  left  floundering  among  the  mines.  When 
the  German  navy  intends  actually  to  fight  it  will  come  out 
openly  into  broad  waters,  and  it  would  probably  have  done 
this  last   week  if  Verdun   had   fallen. 


But  sooner  or  later — and  it  will  be  sooner  rather  than  later 
— the  German  navy  will  try  conclusions  with  its  gigantic  rival. 
It  will  be  a  throw  of  the  dice,  and  a  desperate  appeal  to 
the  god  of  chance.  It  will  mean  a  momentary  abandonment 
of  the  German  coast  to  the  mercies  of  the  Russian  fleet  and 
the  British  submarines  in  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  possible  that 
Germany  has  partially  equipped  her  ships  with  guns  that  can 
outrange  the  British,  and  this  would  increase  her  chances  of 
success.  But  she  can  hardly  have  equipped  all  her  ships  in 
this  way,  although  one  might  suppose  from  the  daily  news- 
papers that  such  a  task  was  to  be  done  as  easily  as  taking 
a  revolver  from  a  shelf  and  putting  it  in  one's  pocket.  To 
install  new  guns  on  a  ship  is  a  long  and  a  difficult  operation. 
Thus  to  rearm  a  whole  fleet  would  take  many  months  even 
in  times  of  peace.  Germany  can  hardly  have  done  this  to 
more  than  a  partial  extent,  and  for  all  we  know  to  the 
contrary  the  British  may  have  done  the  same.  If  and  when 
that  sea  battle  should  come  it  would  hardly  be  dangerous 
to  predict  that  England  would  lose  half  her  navy  and  that 
Germany  would  lose  the  whole  of  hers.  In  other  words  it 
would  be  a  case  of  ship  for  ship. 


Austria  has  announced  that  she  considers  herself  to  be  at 
war  with  the  Republic  of  San  Marino  and  so  we  may  add  two 
more  to  the  list  of  combatants — Portugal  and  San  Marino. 
The  Republic  of  San  Marino  is  in  northern  Italy,  near  Rimini. 
Its  area  is  twenty-two  square  miles,  and  its  total  population 
is  less  than  10,000.  Its  army  numbers  1200  men.  An  Ameri- 
can army  of  corresponding  proportional  size  would  contain 
twelve  million  soldiers.  But  San  Marino  compensates  for 
her  lack  of  size  by  the  dignity  of  age.  It  has  been  in  exist- 
ence as  a  state  for  a   thousand  years. 


The  Xew  York  Evening  Post,  commenting  on  the  army 
medical  examination  service,  says:  "Picturesque  and  even 
brave  the  French  may  be,  but  are  they,  soberly  regarded,  a 
race  to  be  encouraged  ?  Their  inefficient  censor  has  allowed 
the  Associated  Press  to  send  abroad  a  story  about  a  young 
hero,  an  airman,  who  has  just  brought  down  his  sixth  enemy 
machine.  But  it  is  added :  'It  is  said  that  Guynemer  was 
four  times  rejected  for  the  army  on  medical  grounds.  On 
his  fifth  attempt  he  squeezed  through  the  regulations  and  was 
accepted  for  the  Air  Corps."  It  is  plain  that  the  authorities 
grew  careless,  or  else  their  French  temperament  got  the 
better  of  their  attempt  to  be  efficient,  and  they  let  the  young 
fellow  through.  But  nobody  in  all  France,  from  Joffre  to 
the  meanest  peasant,  is  worried  over  this  report  of  the  ad- 
mission to  the  fighting  line  of  a  man  notoriously  unfit  for 
service.  He  should  be  reexamined  at  once  by  a  special  board, 
and  if  he  is  found  unfit,  an  .example  should  be  made,  not  only 
of  him.  but  also  of  the  officers  who  let  him  through.  In- 
efficiency at  a  time  of  crisis  such  as  this  is  treason." 


The  exploits  of  the  Mocue  deserve  a  red-letter  page  in  the 
annals  of  naval  history,  but  to  deduce  therefrom  that  the 
blockade  is  an  ineffective  one  is  a  quite  untenable  position. 
No  blockade  was  ever  yet  established  that  was  not  sometimes 
evaded  or  "run."  Indeed  it  is  evident  that  nothing  short  of 
a  stone  wall  could  prevent  the  occasional  slipping  through 
of  a  ship  under  cover  of  night  or  fog. 

Sax  Francisco,  March  15,  1916.  Sidney  Cokvn. 


-Meteors  had  an  unusual  influence  on  the  Greeks  and 
and  Romans,  who  in  a  way  worshiped  the  falling  bodies 
of  luminosity.  It  is  declared  that  the  Palladium  of 
Troy  and  the  image  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  were  erected 
to  meteors.  At  times  the  fall  of  these  mysterious 
strangers  has  been  accompanied  by  disastrous  results, 
for  it  is  on  record  in  China  that  ten  persons  have 
been  struck  and  killed  by  them.  The  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution has  among  its  meteoric  collections  one  which 
weighs  in  the  neighborhood  of  five  hundred  pounds, 
whose  composition  is  nearly  pure  nickel.  There  have 
been  discovered  by  chemical  analysis  twenty-nine  ele- 
ments in  meteors,  all  of  which  are  found  on  and  in 
the  earth. 

The  number  of  electric  light  companies  in  the  United 
S'ates  is  estimated  at  5000. 


AN  ADVENTURE  IN  FRIENDSHIP. 


David  Goes    Out   into  the  Snowy  Highways  and   Byways. 


Glass  windows  were  first  used  in  private  ho.ises   in 
jl.uid  in  1180. 


All  the  morning  as  I  went  about  my  chores  I  had  a 
peculiar  sense  of  expected  pleasure.  It  seemed  certain 
to  me  that  something  unusual  and  adventurous  was 
about  to  happen — and  if  it  did  not  happen  offhand,  why 
I  was  there  to  make  it  happen !  When  I  went  in  to 
breakfast  (do  you  know  the  fragrance  of  broiling 
bacon  when  you  have  worked  for  an  hour  before 
breakfast  on  a  morning  of  zero  weather?  If  you  do 
not,  consider  that  heaven  still  has  gifts  in  store  for 
you!) — when  I  went  in  to  breakfast,  I  fancied  that 
Harriet  looked  preoccupied,  but  I  was  too  busy  just 
then  (hot  corn  muffins)  to  make  an  inquiry,  and  I  knew 
by  experience  that  the  best  solvent  of  secrecy  is 
patience. 

"David,"'  said  Harriet,  presently,  "the  cousins  can't 
come!" 

"Can't  come!"  I  exclaimed. 

"Why,  you  act  as  if  you  were  delighted." 

"No — well,  yes,"  I  said,  "I  knew  that  some  extraordi- 
nary adventure  was  about  to  happen!" 

"Adventure  !  It's  a  cruel  disappointment — I  was  all 
ready  for  them." 

"Harriet,"  I  said,  "adventure  is  just  what  we  make 
it.  And  aren't  we  to  have  the  Scotch  preacher  and  his 
wife?" 

"But  I've  got  such  a  good  dinner." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "there  are  no  two  ways  about  it :  it 
must  be  eaten !  You  may  depend  upon  me  to  do  my 
duty." 

"We'll  have  to  send  out  into  the  highways  and  com- 
pel them  to  come  in,"  said  Harriet  ruefully. 

I  had  several  choice  observations  I  should  have  liked 
to  make  upon  this  problem,  but  Harriet  was  plainly 
not  listening;  she  sat  with  her  eyes  fixed  reflectively 
on  the  coffee-pot.  I  watched  her  for  a  moment,  then 
I  remarked  : 

"There  aren't  any." 

"David,"  she  exclaimed,  "how  did  you  know  what  I 
was  thinking  about?" 

"I  merely  wanted  to  show  you,"  I  said,  "that  my 
genius  is  not  properly  appreciated  in  my  own  house- 
hold. You  thought  of  highways,  didn't  you?  Then 
you  thought  of  the  poor;  especially  the  poor  on  Christ- 
mas day;  then  of  Mrs.  Heney,  who  isn't  poor  any 
more,  having  married  John  Daniels;  and  then  I  said, 
'There  aren't  any.'  " 

Harriet  laughed. 

"It  has  come  to  a  pretty  pass,"  she  said,  "when  there 
are  no  poor  people  to  invite  to  dinner  on  Christmas 
day." 

"It's  a  tragedy.  I'll  admit."  I  said,  "but  let's  be 
logical  about  it." 

"I  am  willing,"  said  Harriet,  "to  be  as  logical  as  you 
like." 

"Then."  I  said,  "having  no  poor  to  invite  to  dinner 
we  must  necessarily  try  the  rich.  That's  logical,  isn't 
it?" 

"Who?"  asked  Harriet,  which  is  just  like  a  woman. 
Whenever  you  get  a  good  healthy  argument  started 
with  her,  she  will  suddenly  short-circuit  it,  and  want 
to  know  if  you  mean  Mr.  Smith,  or  Joe  Perkins'  boys, 
which  I  maintain  is  not  logical. 

"Well,  there  are  the  Starkweathers."  I  said. 

"David !" 

"They're  rich,  aren't  they?" 

"Yes,  but  you  know  how  they  live — what  dinners 
they  have — and  besides,  they  probably  have  a  houseful 
of  company." 

"Weren't  you  telling  me  the  other  day  how  many 
people  who  were  really  suffering  were  too  proud  to  let 
any  one  know  about  it?  Weren't  you  advising  the 
necessity  of  getting  acquainted  with  people  and  finding 
out — tactfully,  of  course — you  made  a  point  of  tact — 
what  the  trouble  was?" 

"But  I  was  talking  of  poor  people." 

"Why  shouldn't  a  rule  that  is  good  for  poor  people 
be  equally  as  good  for  rich  people?  Aren't  they 
proud  ?" 

"Oh,  you  can  argue,"  observed  Harriet. 

"And  I  can  act,  too,"  I  said.  "I  am  now  going  over 
to  invite  the  Starkweathers.  I  heard  a  rumor  that 
their  cook  has  left  them  and  I  expect  to  find  them 
starving  in  their  parlor.  Of  course  they'll  be  very 
haughty  and  proud,  but  I'll  be  tactful,  and  when  I  go 
away  I'll  casually  leave  a  diamond  tiara  in  the  front 
hall.'" 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you  this  morning?" 

"Christmas."  I  said. 

I  can't  tell  how  pleased  I  was  with  the  enterprise  I 
had  in  mind:  it  suggested  all  sorts  of  amusing  and 
surprising  developments.  Moreover.  I  left  Harriet, 
finally,  in  the  breeziest  of  spirits,  having  quite  for- 
gotten her  disappointment  over  the  non-arrival  of  the 
cousins. 

"It  you  should  get  the  Starkweathers " 

"'In  the  bright  lexicon  of  youth,'"  I  observed, 
"  'there  is  no  such  word  as  fail.'  " 

So  I  set  off  up  the  town  road.  A  team  or  two  had 
already  been  that  way  and  had  broken  a  track 
through  the  snow.  The  sun  was  now  fully  up,  but  the 
air  still  tingled  with  the  electricity  of  zero  weather. 
And  the  fields !  I  have  seen  the  fields  of  June  and 
the   fields   of   October,   but   I    think   I   never   saw   our 


countryside,  hills  and  valleys,  tree  spaces  and  brooi  I 
bottoms,  more  enchantingly  beautiful  than  it  was  thi 
morning.  Snow  everywhere — the  fences  half  hiddjSi 
the  bridges  clogged,  the  trees  laden:  where  the  roa. 
was  hard  it  squeaked  under  my  feet,  and  where  it  wa 
soft  I  strode  through  the  drifts.  And  the  air  went  t 
one's  head  like  wine ! 

So  I  tramped  past  the  Pattersons'.  The  old  man,  . 
grumpy  old  fellow,  was  going  to  the  barn  with  a  pa 
on  his  arm. 

"Merry  Christmas,"  I  shouted. 

He  looked  around  at  me  wonderingly  and  did  no 
reply.  At  the  corners  I  met  the  Xewton  boys  si 
wrapped  in  tippets  that  I  could  see  only  their  eyej 
and  the  red  ends  of  their  small  noses.  I  passed  th 
Williams'  house,  where  there  was  a  cheerful  smoke  i  I 
the  chimney  and  in  the  window  a  green  wreath  witll 
a  lively  red  bow.  And  I  thought  how  happy  everj 
one  must  be  on  a  Christmas  morning  like  this ! '  At  thi 
hill  bridge  who  should  I  meet  but  the  Scotch  preachel 
himself.  God  bless  him! 

"Well,  well,  David,"  he  exclaimed  heartily,  "Mem 
Christmas." 

I  drew  my  face  down  and  said  solemnly: 
"Dr.  McAlway,  I  am  on  a  most  serious  errand." 
"Why,  now,  what's  the  matter?"     He  was  all  svml 
pathy  at  once. 

"I  am  out  in  the  highways  trying  to  compel  thil 
poor  of  this  neighborhood  to  come  to  our  feast." 

The  Scotch  preacher  observed  me  with  a  twinkle  ill 
his  eye. 

"David."  he  said,  putting  his  hand  to  his  mouth  ail 
if  to  speak  in  my  ear,  "there  is  a  poor  man  you  will  nal 
have  to  compel." 

"Oh,  you  don't  count,"  I  said.  "You're  coming  any- 
how." 

Then  I  told  him  of  the  errand  with  our  millionain 
friends,  into  the  spirit  of  which  he  entered  with  thi 
greatest  zest.  He  was  full  of  advice  and  much  excitet 
lest  I  fail  to  do  a  thoroughly  competent  job.  For  j 
moment  I  think  be  wanted  to  take  the  whole  thing  oul 
of  my  hands. 

"Man,  man,  it's  a  lovely  thing  to  do,"  he  exclaimed 
"but  I  ha'  me  doots — I  ha'  me  doots." 

At  parting  he  hesitated  a  moment,  and  with  a  serious 
face  inquired: 

"Is  it  by  any  chance  a  goose?" 
"It  is,"  I  said,  "a  goose — a  big  one." 
He  heaved   a   sigh  of  complete   satisfaction.     "You 
have  comforted  my  mind."  he  said,  "with  the  joys  ol 
anticipation — a  goose,  a  big  goose." 

So  I  left  him  and  went  onward  toward  the  Star! 
weathers'.  Presently  I  saw  the  great  house  standi: 
among  its  wintry  trees.  There  was  smoke  in  the  ch 
ney,  but  no  other  evidence  of  life.  At  the  gate  my 
spirits,  which  had  been  of  the  best  all  the  morning, 
began  to  fail  me.  Though  Harriet  and  I  were  well 
enough  acquainted  with  the  Starkweathers,  yet  at  this 
late  moment  on  Christmas  morning  it  did  seem  rather 
a  hair-brained  scheme  to  think  of  inviting  them  to, 
dinner. 

"Never  mind,"  I  said,  "they'll  not  be  displeased  to 
see  me  anyway." 

I  waited  in  the  reception-room,  which  was  cold  and 
felt  damp.  In  the  parlor  beyond  I  could  see  the  in- 
numerable things  of  beauty — furniture,  pictures,  books, 
so  very,  very  much  of  everything — with  which  the 
room  was  filled.  I  saw  it  now,  as  I  had  often  seen  it 
before,  with  a  peculiar  sense  of  weariness.  How  all 
these  things,  though  beautiful  enough  in  themselves, 
must  clutter  up  a  man's  life ! 

Do  you  know,  the  more  I  look  into  life,  the  more 
things  it  seems  to  me  I  can  successfully  lack — and  con- 
tinue to  grow  happier.  How  many  kinds  of  food  I  do 
not  need,  nor  cooks  to  cook  them,  how  much  curious 
clothing  nor  tailors  to  make  it,  how  many  books  that 
never  read,  and  pictures  that  are  not  worth  whil 
The  farther  I  run,  the  more  I  feel  like  castiifg  asii 
all  such  impedimenta — lest  I  fail  to  arrive  at  the  f: 
goal  of  my  endeavor. 

I  like  to  think  of  an  old  Japanese  nobleman  I  on 
read  about,  who  ornamented  his  house  with  a  singJ 
vase  at  a  time,  living  with  it.  absorbing  its  messa^ 
of  beauty,  and  when  he  tired  of  it,  replacing  it  with 
another.  I  wonder  if  he  had  the  right  way,  and  we, 
with  so  many  objects  to  hang  on  our  walls,  place  on 
our  shelves,  drape  on  our  chairs,  and  spread  on  our 
floors,  have  mistaken  our  course  and  placed  our  hearts 
upon  the  multiplicity  rather  than  the  quality  of  oun 
possessions ! 

Presently  Mr.  Starkweather  appeared  in  the  door- 
way. He  wore  a  velvet  smoking-jacket  and  slippers; 
and  somehow,  for  a  bright  morning  like  this,  he  seemed 
old,  and  worn,  and  cold. 

"Well.  well,  friend."  he  said,  "I'm  glad  to  see  you 
He  said  it  as  though  he  meant  it. 
"Come  into  the  library;  it's  the  only  room  in  tin 
whole  house  that  is  comfortably  warm.  You've  no  idea 
what  a  task  it  is  to  heat  a  place  like  this  in  really  col ' 
weather.  Xo  sooner  do  I  find  a  man  who  can  run  my 
furnace  than  he  goes  off  and  leaves  me." 

"I  can  sympathize  with  you,"  I  said,  "we  often  have 
trouble  at  our  house  with  the  man  who  builds  the 
fires." 

He  looked  around  at  me  quizzically. 
"He  lies  too  long  in  bed  in  the  morning,"  I  said. 
By  this  time  we  had  arrived  at  the  library,  where  a 
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bright  fire  was  burning  in  the  grate.  It  was  a  fine  big 
room,  with  dark  oak  furnishings  and  books  in  cases 
along  one  wall,  but  this  morning  it  had  a  disheveled 
and  untidy  look.  On  a  little  table  at  one  side  of  the 
fireplace  were  the  remains  of  a  breakfast;  at  the  other 
a  number  of  wraps  were  thrown  carelessly  upon  a 
chair.  As  I  came  in  Mrs.  Starkweather  rose  from  her 
place,  drawing  a  silk  scarf  around  her  shoulders.  She 
is  a  robust,  rather  handsome  woman,  with  many  rings 
on  her  fingers,  and  a  pair  of  glasses  hanging  to  a  little 
gold  hook  on  her  ample  bosom  ;  but  this  morning  she. 
too.  looked  worried  and  old. 

"Oh.  yes."  she  said  with  a  rueful  laugh,  "we're  be- 
ginning a  merry  Christmas,  as  you  see.  Think  of 
Christmas  with  no  cook  in  the  house !" 

I  felt  as  if  I  had  discovered  a  gold  mine.  Poor 
starving  millionaires  ! 

But  Mrs.  Starkweather  had  not  told  the  whole  of 
her  sorrowful  story. 

"We  had  a  company  of  friends  invited  for  dinner 
today,"  she  said,  "and  our  cook  was  ill — or  said  she 
was — and  had  to  go.  One  of  the  maids  went  with  her. 
The  man  who  looks  after  the  furnace  disappeared  on 
Friday,  and  the  stableman  has  been  drinking.  We 
can't  very  well  leave  the  place  without  some  one  who 
is  responsible  in  charge  of  it — and  so  here  we  are. 
Merry  Christmas !'' 

I  couldn't  help  laughing.     Poor  people ! 

"You  might."  I  said,  "apply  for  Mrs.  Heney's 
place." 

"Who  is  Mrs.  Heney?"  asked  Mrs.  Starkweather. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  never  heard  of 
Mrs.  Heney !"  I  exclaimed.  "Mrs.  Heney,  who  is  now 
Mrs.  'Penny'  Daniels?  You've  missed  one  of  our 
greatest  celebrities." 

With  that;  of  course.  I  had  to  tell  them  about  Mrs. 
Heney,  who  has  for  years  performed  a  most  important 
function  in  this  community.  Alone  and  unaided  she 
has  been  the  poor  whom  we  are  supposed  to  have 
always  with  us.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  devoted 
faithfulness  of  Mrs.  Heney  at  Thanksgiving.  Christ- 
mas, and  other  times  of  the  year.  I  suppose  our 
Woman's  Aid  Society  and  the  King's  Daughters  would 
have  perished  miserably  of  undistributed  turkeys  and 
tufted  comforters.  For  years  Mrs.  Fleney  filled  the 
place  most  acceptably.  Curbing  the  natural  outpour- 
ings of  a  rather  jovial  soul  she  could  upon  occasion 
look  as  deserving  of  charity  as  any  person  that  ever 
I  met.  But  I  pitied  the  little  Heneys :  -it  always  came 
hard  on  the  children.  For  weeks  after  every  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas  they  always  wore  a  painfully 
stuffed  and  suffocated  look.  I  only  came  to  appreciate 
fullv  what  a  self-sacrificing  public  servant  Mrs.  Heney 
reallv  was  when  I  learned  that  she  had  taken  the  des- 
perate alternative  of  marrying  "Penny"  Daniels. 

"So  you  think  we  might  possibly  aspire  to  the  posi- 
tion?" laughed  Mrs.  Starkweather. 

Upon  this  I  told  them  of  the  trouble  in  our  house- 
hold and  asked  them  to  come  down  and  help  us  enjoy 
Dr.  McAlway  and  the  goose. 

When  I  left,  after  much  more  pleasant  talk,  they 
both  came  with  me  to  the  door  seeming  greatly  im- 
proved in  spirits. 

"You've  given  us  something  to  live  for,  Mr.  Gray- 
son." said  Mrs.  Starkweather. 

So  I  walked  homeward  in  the  highest  spirits,  and 
an  hour  or  more  later  who  should  we  see  in  the  top 
of  our  upper  field  but  Mr.  Starkweather  and  his  wife 
floundering  in  the  snow.  They  reached  the  lane 
literally  covered  from  top  to  toe  with  snow  and  both 
of  them   ruddy   with   the  cold. 

"We  walked  over,"  said  Mrs.  Starkweather  breath- 
lessly, "and  I  haven't  had  so  much  fun  in  years." 

Mr.  Starkweather  helped  her  over  the  fence.  The 
Scotch  preacher  stood  on  the  steps  to  receive  them,  and 
we  all  went  in  together. 

I  can't  pretend  to  describe  Harriet's  dinner :  the 
gorgeous  brown  goose,  and  the  apple  sauce,  and  all 
the  other  things  that  best  go  with  it.  and  the  pumpkin 
pie  at  the  end — the  finest,  thickest,  most  delicious  pump- 
kin pie  I  ever  ate  in  all  my  life.  It  melted  in  one's 
mouth,  and  brought  visions  of  celestial  bliss.  And  I 
wish  I  could  have  a  picture  of  Harriet  presiding.  I 
have  never  seen  her  happier,  or  more  in  her  element. 
Every  time  she  brought  in  a  new  dish  or  took  off  a 
cover  it  was  a  sort  of  miracle.  And  her  coffee — but  I 
must  not  and  dare  not  elaborate. 

And  what  great  talk  we  had  afterward ! 

I've  known  the  Scotch  preacher  for  a  long  time, 
but  I  never  saw  him  in  quite  such  a  mood  of  hilarity. 
He  and  Mr.  Starkweather  told  stories  or  their  boy- 
hood— and  we  laughed,  and  laughed — Mrs.  Stark- 
weather the  most  of  all.  Seeing  her  so  often  in  her 
carriage,  or  in  the  dignity  of  her  home.  I  didn't  think 
she  had  so  much  jollity  in  her.  Finally  she  discovered 
Harriet's  cabinet  organ,  and  nothing  would  do  but  she 
must  sing  for  us. 

"None  of  the  new-fangled  ones,  Clara,"  cried  her 
husband:  "some  of  the  old  ones  we  used  to  know." 

So  she  sat  herself  down  at  the  organ  and  threw  her 
head  back  and  began  to  sing: 

Believe  me,  if  all  those  endearing  young  charms. 

Which  I  gaze  on  so   fondly  today , 

• 

Mr.  Starkweather  jumped  up  and  ran  over  in  the 
organ  and  joined  in  with  his  deep  voice.  Harriet  and 
I  followed.  The  Sotch  preacher's  wife  nodded  in  time 
with  the  music,  and  presently   I   saw  the  tears  in  her 


eyes.     As  for  Dr.  McAlway.  he  sat  on  the  edge  of  his 
chair    with    his    hands    on    his    knees    and    wagged    his 
shaggy  head,  and  before  we  got  through  he,  too,  joined 
in  with  his  big  sonorous  voice: 
Thou    wouldst   still    be   adored    as    this   moment   thou    art , 

Oh.  I  can't  tell  here — it  grows  late  and  there's  work 
tomorrow — all  the  things  we  did  and  said.  They 
stayed  until  it  was  dark,  and  when  Mrs.  Starkweather 
was  ready  to  go.  she  took  both  of  Harriet's  hands  in 
hers  and  said  with  great  earnestness: 

"I  haven't  had  such  a  good  time  at  Christmas  since 
I  was  a  little  girl.     I  shall  never  forget  it." 

And  the  dear  old  Scotch  preacher,  w-hen  Harriet  and 
I  had  wrapped  him  up.  went  out.  saying: 

"This  has  been  a  day  of  pleasant  bread." 

It  has;  it  has.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  it.  What  a 
lot  of  kindness  and  common  human  nature — childlike 
simplicity,  if  you  will — there  is  in  people  once  you  get 
them  down  together  and  persuade  them  that  the  things 
they  think  serious  are  not  serious  at  all. — From  "Ad- 
ventures in  Friendship."  by  David  Grayson.  Published 
bv  Doub'.eday,  Page  &  Co. 


THE  WEST  COAST  INDIANS. 


Some  Peculiar  Customs  of  the  More  Northern  Tribes. 


The  Indians  of  California,  while  on  the  whole  in  a 
much  ruder  state  than  the  Southwestern  peoples,  never- 
theless have  some  very  interesting  institutions.  The  art 
of  pottery,  for  example,  somehow  or  other  passed  over 
the  waterless  Mojave  desert  west  of  the  pueblo  Indians, 
and  is  common  in  that  part  of  California  south  of  Te- 
hachapi  Pass.  This  art,  though  it  is  very  ancient  in 
the  Southwest,  seems  to  have  been  derived  ultimately 
from  old  Mexico.  It  is  rather  curious  that  certain  ele- 
ments of  the  highest  Pueblo  culture,  such  as  pottery, 
should  have  spread  to  California  before  they  affected 
the  remoter  tribes  in  the  Southwest.  We  find  in 
Southern  California  other  things  which  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  pueblo  region.  Among  them  might  be 
mentioned  sand  paintings  and  the  custom  of  using  an 
infusion  of  common  jimson  weed  as  a  religious  intoxi- 
cant (writes  Professor  T.  T.  Waterman  in  the  work, 
"Nature  and  Science  on  the  Pacific  Coast.")  In  other 
words,  the  Indians  of  Southern  California  have  been 
considerably  influenced,  in  spite  of  the  distance  and  in- 
tervening barriers,  by  the  more  highly  civilized  peoples 
of  the  Southwest. 

The  most  interesting  ancient  remains  in  California 
are  the  numerous  shell-heaps,  or  kitchen  middens, 
which  mark  the  sites  of  old  Indian  villages,  and  which 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  the  accumulated  ashes 
from  ancient  fires  and  the  remains  of  the  shell-fish  on 
which  the  people  very  largely  subsisted.  Some  of  them 
are  very  large,  and  represent  a  history  of  thousands 
of  years.  A  few  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco  ex- 
tend for  fifteen  feet  below  the  level  of  the  bay.  showing 
that  the  Coast  has  subsided  to  that  extent  since  the 
sites  were  first  inhabited.  The  shell-heaps  from  top  to 
bottom  offer  few-  if  any  evidences  of  change  or 
progress.  In  many  cases  objects  have  been  recovered 
from  the  lower  levels  of  the  mounds,  which  are  iden- 
tical with  those  used  by  living  Indians.  Careful  study 
of  the  materials  of  these  kitchen  middens  gives  us  a 
good  deal  of  information  not  only  about  the  mode  of 
life  of  the  people,  but  about  changes  in  the  fauna  and 
flora  of  the  region  since  early  times.  Some  of  these 
mounds  are  situated  amid  rather  attractive  surround- 
ings within  an  hour's  ride  of  San  Francisco.  Mixed  in 
with  the  ashes  and  shells  of  which  these  mounds  for 
the  most  part  consist  are  large  numbers  of  lost  and 
broken  artifacts,  and  even  human  remains. 

From  northern  California  to  Alaska  there  is  a  re- 
markable stretch  of  coast  where  the  native  life  is  very 
picturesque  and  peculiar.  The  coast  from  Vancouver 
i  Island  to  the  Copper  River  seems  to  be  the  region 
j  where  the  most  characteristic  institutions  developed. 
I  Among  the  things  of  interest  I  might  mention  the  so- 
cial  organization  of  the  natives,  their  art.  and  their 
remarkable  customs  connected  with  property. 

All  of  the  Coast  tribes  of  southern  Alaska  and  Brit- 
ish Columbia  have  a  way  of  dividing  up  into  groups, 
each  group  tracing  its  descent  from  one  ancestor,  often 
alleged  to  have  been  an  animal  or  a  supernatural  being. 
Some  of  these  groups  are  recognized  as  very  aristo- 
cratic. On  the  other  hand  absolute  slavery  was,  until 
just  recently,  a  well-recognized  institution.  Capture  in 
war  and  inability  to  settle  debts  rendered  a  man  a  mere 
chattel.  The  lot  of  very  poor  people,  even  if  free,  was 
scarcely  better.  Aside  from  the  accident  of  birth,  an 
individual's  standing  and  rank  was  and  is,  even  now, 
determined  by  his  wealth.  Property  is  reckoned  in 
terms  of  blankets,  a  fifty-cent  cotton  article  obtained  in 
the  old  days  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  being 
the  unit  of  value.  Wealthy  Indians  possess  enormous 
numbers  of  these  blankets. 

The  north  Coast  people  still  celebrate  elaborate 
feasts,  or  potlatches,  at  which  they  distribute  blankets 
broadcast  among  the  guests.  Potlatching  has  been  bit- 
terly opposed  by  missionaries  and  officials  in  charge  of 
Indian  affairs,  who  object  to  the  practice  as  a  sinful 
waste.  As  a  matter  of  tact  the  Indian  financier  at 
feasts  is  not  really  giving  away  anything.  He  parcels 
out  blankets,  not  among  his  friends,  but  rather  among 
his  enemies.     Every  such  "gift"  has  to  be  repaid  after 


a  given  term  with  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest,  some- 
times as  high  as  two  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.  Such 
a  gift  was  really  a  dare,  since  it  carried  with  it  very 
serious  responsibility.  The  victim  was  not  considered 
at  liberty  to  refuse  it.  The  whole  institution  was  a 
game  in  which  the  loser  sacrificed  his  property,  his 
rank,  his  liberty,  and  even  the  standing  of  his  pos- 
terity. 

An  individual  of  noble  rank  possesses  a  great  many 
crests  and  symbols,  which  are  carved  on  his  utensils, 
painted  on  his  canoes,  and  represented  on  enormous 
totem  poles  which  are  placed  in  front  of  his  dwelling 
or  set  up  over  his  grave.  These  totem  poles  are  among 
the  most  picturesque  objects  of  primitive  American 
life.  A  person  who  wins  great  wealth  assumes  or  pur- 
chases similar  crests,  which  he  in  turn  hands  down  to 
his  descendants.  All  the  objects  obtained  among  these 
North  Pacific  Indians  are  elaborately  ornamented  with 
crest  designs,  often  of  grotesque  and  striking  appear- 
ance. The  art  on  the  whole  is  of  a  most  unusual  but 
highly  specialized  sort.  The  meaning  of  the  designs 
and  the  methods  of  working  them  out  form  a  most 
interesting  study. 

This  art  receives  perhaps  its  highest  expression  in 
the  weaving  of  certain  blankets  or  robes  composed  of 
cedar-bark  string  and  the  wool  of  the  mountain  goat. 
These  fabrics  are  usually  called  Chilkat  blankets,  from 
the  name  of  one  of  the  tribes  in  southern  Alaska.  The 
weaving  of  these  blankets  was  formerly  common  along 
the  whole  Coast.  They  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
objects  of  native  American  art.  Single  blankets  often 
have  a  value  at  the  present  time  of  several  thousand 
dollars.  Within  recent  years  only  the  Indians  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Chilkat  keep  up  the  practice. 

As  far  back  in  history  as  the  Roman  Conquest.  Ver- 
dun was  an  important  town,  its  name  in  those  stirring 
days  being  Verodunum.  Strife  and  warfare  are  not 
strangers  to  this  battered  and  blood-stained  stronghold. 
Caesar  made  it  part  of  "Belgica  Prima."  When  the 
barbarians  overran  their  boundaries  Verodunum  was 
destroyed,  and  lay  a  mere  heap  of  ruins  for  genera- 
tions, until  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  a  few-  ven- 
I  turesome  folk  crept  back  again  and  started  the  town 
once  more  beside  the  River  Meuse.  In  502  A.  D. 
Clovis,  the  first  real  king  of  the  Franks,  seized  it,  and  it 
passed  to  the  kingdom  of  Austrasia.  In  August  of  843 
the  treaty  of  Verdun  was  signed  here  whereby  "Louis 
the  German."  son  of  Emperor  Louis  I,  successor  of 
Charlemagne,  obtained  from  his  brothers  the  bulk  of 
the  land  east  of  the  Rhine,  together  with  Mainz. 
Worms,  and  Spires  on  the  left  bank,  thus  giving  the 
German  tribes  for  the  first  time  in  their  history  a  ruler 
whose  authority  was  confined  to  their  own  lands.  In 
the  tenth  century  Verdun  was  definitely  conquered  by 
the  Germans  and  combined  with  Metz  and  Tottl  into 
the  territory  of  the  Trois-Weches.  Certain  German 
bishops  ruled  the  city  to  the  discomfort  of  the  burghers 
who.  in  the  eleventh  century,  became  restive,  and  in 
the  twelfth  century  succeeded  in  securing  certain  rights 
from  the  bishops.  For  a  long  time  then  Verdun  was  a 
stranger  to  politics  and  contented  herself  with  making 
candy  and  trafficking  in  meals  and  liqueurs,  and 
country  produce  on  the  river.  But  in  the  sixteenth 
century  (1552),  Henry  II  of  France  took  possession  of 
the  Three  Cities  (Toul.  Metz,  and  Verdun),  and  was 
formally  ceded  them  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia.  For 
over  two  hundred  years  Verdun  was  peacefully  French 
and  forgot  all  about  the  Germans  till  one  day  the  Prus- 
sians came  galloping  up  from  Metz.  bluffed  the 
burghers  into  opening  the  gates  after  only  a  few  hours' 
bombardment,  and  took  the  town.  The  burghers  were 
afterward  punished  severely  for  their  cowardice.  Sev- 
eral of  them  were  executed.  This  was  in  1792.  FYance 
regained  her  city,  but  in  1870,  in  November,  lost  it 
Again  to  the  Prussians,  securing  its  restoration  by 
treaty. 

Switzerland  boasts  many  splendid  toboggan  runs,  but 
the  most  famous  of  them  all  is  undoubtedly  the  Cresta 
run  at  St.  Moritz.  It  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
length,  with  a  drop  of  514  feet,  and  furnishes  every 
variety  of  turn  from  the  sharp_  corner  to  the  most 
gentle  curve.  The  average  speed  attained  on  this  run 
is  fortv-five  miles  an  hour,  but  the  maximum  speed 
on  the  fastest  section  is  as  much  as  eighty  miles  an 
hour.  The  Cresta  run  is  built  from  the  bottom  up- 
ward, so  that  the  lower  part  of  it  can  be  used  while 
the  construction  of  the  upper  part  is  still  going  on. 
To  protect  the  ice  of  those  sections  of  the  run  which 
are  particularly  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  builders  have 
put  up  big  canvas  screens,  which  shade  the  bank  from 
the  direct  rays ;  also  tobogganing  is  never  permitted  on 
an  ice  run  all  day.  It  starts  early  in  the  morning,  when 
the  run  has  been  hardened  by  the  night  of  frost,  and  is 
closed  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  management,  the  sun 
has  attained  a  dangerous  warmth. 


Hereafter  all  buildings  on  public  streets  outside  of 
the  radius  of  the  city  of  Montevideo  and  other  urban 
centres  of  Uruguay  must  be  constructed  at  least  32.8 
feet  from  the  boundary  line  of  the  property.  Within 
the  city  radius  the  free  space  must  be  at  least  13.12 
feet.  These  distances  are  in  be  measured  from  the 
front  boundary  line  of  the  land  to  the  mosl  sali' 
of  the  building,  and  the  space  between  nut 
occupied   by   steps,  balustrade,  or  ornament- 
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WAR  LETTERS  OF  A  WOMAN. 

The  Correspondence  of  Marie  Van  Vorst  Conveys  a  Picture 
of  Europe  at  War. 


(Miss  Marie  Van  Vorst.  the  distinguished  American  nov- 
elist, was  living  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  She  went  through  a  course  of  Red  Cross  training  and 
thus  gained  the  knowledge  that  she  turned  subsequently  to 
good  account  at  the  American  Ambulance  in  the  Pasteur 
Institute  at  Neuilly.  then  under  the  control  of  Mrs.  W.  K. 
Yanderbilt.  Miss  Van  Vorst's  many  letters  to  friends  de- 
scribing her  experiences  have  now  been  published  in  volume 
form  by  the  John  Lane  Company  under  the  title  of  "War 
Letters  of  an  American  Woman,"  and  their  quality  and  in- 
terest may  be  gauged  from  the  following  letter  written  from 
Nice  to  Miss  B.  S.  Andrews  on  December  19,   1914.) 

My  Dear  Belle:  I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  the 
clay  before  that  on  which  I  left  Paris  for  Rome,  and 
make  it  stand  out  for  you,  as  it  did  for  me,  in  its 
picturesqueness,  its  tenderness,  and  its  interest. 

I  had  told  them  that  I  was  going  to  Rome,  and  I 
could  not  go  on  with  my  hospital  work,  and  made  all 
my  plans  to  leave  in  a  day  or  two,  knowing  that  as 
my  place  would  be  more  than  filled  I  could  desert  my 
post;  but  just  as  I  was  about  to  take  my  leave  one 
of  the  head  nurses  asked  me  if  I  would  take  charge 
of  Ward  246,  as  the  capable  woman  who  had  had 
charge  of  it  since  the  opening  of  the  hospital  had  suc- 
cumbed to  the  long  fatigue,  and  had  contracted  ap- 
pendicitis from  standing  indefinitely  for  months,  and 
from  overwork,  and  was  obliged  to  go.  "There  is 
neither  orderly  nor  assistant  nurse,"  she  said,  "and  in 
that  ward  there  are  nine  men,  and  you  must  do  all 
the  dressings."  She  seemed  to  take  it  so  for  granted 
that  I  would  not  at  that  moment  go  back  on  the  situa- 
tion, that  you  can  imagine  for  nothing  in  the  world 
would  I  have  refused,  but  as  I  followed  her  into  Ward 
246  and  realized  that  I  was  at  last  alone  before  the 
situation,  for  which  for  months  I  had  been  preparing, 
I  felt  a  not  unnatural  qualm. 

Her  confidence  in  me,  and  the  fact  that  she  would 
not  have  asked  me  if  she  had  not  been  sure,  for  some 
unknown  reason,  that  I  was  equal  to  the  moment, 
gave  me  the  necessary  courage,  and  I  accepted  the 
wonderful  opportunity  with  the  same  joy  that  I  have 
accepted  all  these  experiences  from  the  beginning. 

I  found  myself  before  the  task  of  dressing  alone 
the  wounds  of  nine  men,  but  the  joy  of  being  quite 
alone,  and  having  no  one  to  speak  to  me,  to  disturb 
me  or  to  give  me  any  orders,  was  so  new  and  so  de- 
lightful that  it  was  a  stimulus.  The  perfect  organiza- 
tion of  the  hospital,  the  quantity  of  material  on  hand, 
the  well-filled  closet,  with  all  the  necessities  for  the 
merciful  work,  were  great  helps,  and  in  a  short  time  I 
had  installed  on  the  middle  table  of  my  ward  my  little 
impromptu  dispensary. 

The  first  one  I  dressed  was  on  the  left  of  the  ward 
as  I  went  in — a  poor,  touching  English  chap  of  about 
thirty  years  of  age.  His  left  leg  was  amputated  to 
the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  when 
I  undid  those  dressings  and  realized  what  was  before 
me,  I  felt  as  serious  as  I  ever  felt  in  my  life.  He 
held  up  his  terrible  stump,  helping  me  as  well  as  he 
could.  Well,  I  finished  that  job,  covering  the  appalling 
surface  with  the  healing  balsam  salve  we  use  so  much 
in  the  Ambulance,  and  left  him  high  and  dry  and  com- 
fortable. 

The  other  men,  with  one  exception,  were  out  of  bed, 
and  one  by  one,  when  I  had  made  myself  and  my 
materials  ready,  I  asked  them  to  come  up  to  the  table 
to  be  dressed.  The  first  man  had  the  back  of  his  hand 
blown  off  and  was  wounded  in  the  arm,  and  one  had 
no  fingers.  The  others  were  minor  wounds,  only  de- 
manding cleansing  and  rebandaging. 

1  was  on  duty  at  a  quarter  to  8,  and  by  11 
o'clock  I  had  tidied  the  ward,  made  nine  beds,  dressed 
the  wounds  of  nine  men — after  giving  them  their 
breakfast — taken  all  the  temperatures,  and  just  as  I 
was  about  to  sit  down  and  catch  a  breath,  the  dinner 
hour  arrived,  and  the  serving  had  to  begin  all  over 
again. 

I  was  working  in  this  ward  until  the  last  moment, 
when  I  took  the  train  for  Rome,  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  when  I  turned  my  back  on  the  Ambulance  that 
night,  leaving  it  all  bathed  round  in  the  red  of  a 
rarely  beautiful  winter  sunset,  it  seemed  as  though  I 
could  not  go,  as  though  the  very  fibres  of  my  life  were 
engaged  there  in  that  merciful  and  touching  work. 

I  do  not  speak  of  physical  fatigue,  for  it  is  hardly 
interesting,  excepting  that  the  eyes  swim  and  the  hands 
tremble  when  you  want  them  specially  strong. 

I  remember  that  one  night  I  had  been  asked  to  a 
dinner  at  half-past  8,  which  I  was  especially  anxious  to 
attend.  It  was  the  first  time  that  Bessie  and  her  hus- 
band had  been  asked  with  me  to  dinner  at  the  house 
of  the  Marquise  de  S..  and  I  did  want  to  go  very  much 
indeed. 

During  my  work  in  the  American  Ambulance  I 
always  lunched  and  dined,  whenever  I  did  so,  in  my 
hospital  dress,  just  as  \  was,  as  there  was  never  any 
time  in  make  a  toilet,  and  this  time  I  had  finished,  as 
I  thought,  my  duties  and  was  just  about  to  turn  away, 
after  saying  good-night  In  my  men.  and  to  give  up  my 
wa  d  to  the  night  nurse,  when  1  looked  over  to  the 
ninth  bed.  in  which  the  latest  comer  was  sitting  up- 
right, with, an  appealing  expression  on  his  pale,  agree- 
able face.  He  was  an  ordinary  soldier  from  the 
trenches,  brought  in  late  from  one  of  the  other  wards, 
and  I  had  supposed  him  ready  for  the  night.     I  could 


not  help  but  return  to  him  for  the  second.  I  asked 
him  with  my  heart  almost  failing,  "Can  I  do  anything 
for  you?"  "Well,"  he  said,  "I  have  not  closed  my 
eyes  for  two  nights  because  my  wounds  are  so  dry. 
You  would  not  look  at  them,  would  you?"  When  I 
took  off  his  shirt  I  found  he  was  bandaged  from  his 
groin  almost  to  his  armpits,  and  I  knew  that  under 
those  bandages  would  be  a  very  serious  proposition  for 
me  to  face  after  twelve  hours  on  duty.  I  went  out  to 
see  if  I  could  not  find  some  one  more  responsible,  but  it 
just  happened  that  there  was  no  one,  and  how  could  I 
refuse  to  give  what  skill  and  experience  I  had  to  this 
contingency?  When  I  unbandaged  the  poor  thing  I 
found  across  his  back  two  wounds,  whose  width  and 
whose  gaping  mouths  cried  to  Heaven.  I  think  it  took 
me  about  half  an  hour  to  wash  them,  to  cleanse  them 
and  bind  him  up  again.  By  that  time  my  hands  were 
trembling  and  my  limbs  were  almost  beyond  my  own 
control. 

I  remember  driving  to  Cousin  Lottie's,  going  in  in 
my  white  clothes,  and  up  that  beautiful  stairway  to  the 
peaceful  salon,  where  she  sat  with  her  two  guests  on 
either  side  of  her.  They  were  all  waiting  for  me,  with 
such  deep  sympathy  for  the  sons  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, for  whom  I  was  caring  as  best  I  could.  All 
Cousin  Lottie's  dear  ones  were  on  the  firing  line,  and 
she  sat  waiting  for  news.  As  for  Le  Roux,  you  know 
what  his  news  has  been !  I  could  not  have  gone  into 
a  more  sympathetic  audience,  but  I  had  nothing  to  say 
to  them.  I  was  tired  beyond  words  and  they  saw  it, 
and  excused  me  and  I  went  home  to  bed,  and  to  those 
heavy  dreamless  sleeps  that  mercifully  come  after  great 
physical  exhaustion. 

In  the  heart  of  the  night  I  awoke  again  and  again, 
thinking  of  the  pale-faced  man,  who  unwillingly  and 
timidly  had  asked  me,  at  the  last  moment,  to  soothe 
those  dry  and  crying  wounds.  What  if  I  had  not  done 
my  work  well?  What  if  some  carelessness  on  my 
part  had  infected  those  pitiful  slits.  I  could  not  sleep, 
and  at  7  in  the  gray  cold  of  the  early  morning  I  went 
back  to  my  ward. 

I  want  you  to  imagine  my  joy  as  I  opened  the  door 
upon  that  place  which  I  had  grown  to  love.  My  sol- 
dier was  sitting  up  in  bed,  his  cheeks  quite  pink.  He 
held  out  one  of  his  hands  to  me  as  I  crossed  the  floor. 
"Merci,  merci,  ma  sceur,  I  slept  all  night  as  I  used  to 
sleep  when  I  was  a  boy  and  did  not  know  what  war 
was."  You  can  imagine  that  I  was  repaid  for  the 
loss  of  a  dinner  party  and  the  cost  of  a  little  fatigue. 

Of  course  this  is  only  one  tiny  incident,  and  so  much 
more  can  be  told  better  than  I  can  tell  it,  and  the 
stories  have  no  end.  Avour  de  cceuer,  M. 

mtm 

From  the  "malva  blanca"  (Urena  lobata)  fibre,  a 
Cuban  product,  ma)'  eventually  be  woven  the  supply 
of  sugar  sacks  for  the  island  market,  amounting  to 
20,000,000  sacks  annually.  For  several  years  experi- 
ments have  been  conducted  in  Cuba  with  the  idea  of 
utilizing  the  malva  fibres,  but  only  in  the  last  two  years 
have  the  processes  of  extraction  been  elaborated  on  a 
basis  that  makes  the  extraction  a  commercial  possibility. 
Malva  fibre  is  now  being  manufactured  and  sold  on  the 
market  at  Habana,  principally  to  the  makers  of  alpar^ 
gatas,  or  cloth  shoes,  worn  by  the  laboring  classes.  The 
fibre  is  mixed  with  jute  and  used  for  soles.  The  malva 
fibre  is  claimed  to  have  about  the  same  textile  strength 
as  Dacca  jute,  and  its  fineness  is  between  jute  and  flax. 
It  is  believed  that  by  seed  selection  and  cultivation 
the  fibre  can  be  improved  in  both  strength  and  quality. 
Sufficient  results  have  already  been  achieved  to  demon- 
strate that  the  cultivated  plant  responds  to  good  treat- 
ment, and  comparisons  with  the  wild  plant  show  a 
better  fibre  from  cultivated  plants  only  one  year  re- 
moved from  the  wild  seed.  Seed  is  now  being  obtained 
from  selected  plants  with  a  view  to  further  tests. 
Malva  blanca  is  generally  regarded  as  a  troublesome 
weed  by  the  tobacco  planters  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  where  it 
grows  best.  In  its  wild  state  it  attains  a  height  of 
twenty  feet  under  favorable  conditions,  but  usually 
averages  between  six  and  ten  feet  on  ordinary  soil. 
During  the  growing  season,  it  is  claimed,  it  will  make 
two  crops  where  it  is  cultivated,  and,  according  to  the 
method  of  planting  it,  will  produce  a  stalk  one-half  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  From  the  bark 
on  this  stalk  the  fibre  is  obtained. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Chinese  manufacture  a  tissue  paper  which,  when 
oiled,  is  waterproof  and  extremely  tough.  It  is  used 
extensively  by  the  native  manufacturers  of  liquids,  such 
as  wood  oil  producers,  to  line  the  wicker  baskets  to 
contain  the  oil  for  shipments  to  the  large  exporting 
firms.  So  efficient  is  the  paper  that  the  oil  is  often 
transported  several  hundred  miles.  Wine  producers 
use  the  same  paper  for  conveying  wine  in  wicker  bas- 
kets from  wholesale  to  retail  dealers.  Similarly,  this 
paper  is  tied  over  a  bottle  or  earthen  jar  to  prevent  the 
liquid  from  being  poured  out.  until  the  container  is 
opened.  This  native-made  paper  is  very  efficient  and 
economical,  and  therefore  is  extremely  useful  in  Chi- 
nese commerce. 

Exploratory  work .  in  Finnish  Lapland  demonstrates 
that  the  country  contains  vast  deposits  of  the  highest- 
grade  iron  ore,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  deposits 
nf  Swedish  and  Norwegian  Lapland. 

During  1915  it  is  recorded  that  104,000  visitors  were 
attracted  to  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado. 


Saint  Brandan. 
Saint    Brandan   sails   the   northern   main ; 

The  brotherhood  of  saints  are  glad. 
He  greets  them  once,  he  sails  again ; 

So  late  ! — such  storms  !     The  saint  is  mad  ! 

He  heard,   across  the  howling  seas, 
Chime  convent-bells  on  wintry  nights ; 

He  saw,  on  spray-swept  Hebrides, 
Twinkle   the   monastery  lights  ; 

But  north,  still  north,  Saint  Brandan  steered — 
And  now  no  bells,  no  convents  more  ! 

The  hurtling  Polar  lights  are  neared, 
The  sea  without  a  human  shore. 

At  last — it  was  the  Christmas  night ; 

Stars  shone  after  a  day  of  storm — 
He  sees  float  past  an  iceberg  white. 

And  on  it — Christ ! — a  living  form. 

That  furtive  mien,  that  scowling  eye. 

Of  hair  that  red  and  tufted  fell 

It  is — oh,  where  shall  Brandan  fly? — 

The  traitor  Judas,  out  of  hell ! 

Palsied  with  terror,  Brandan  sate ; 

The  moon  was  bright,  the  iceberg  near. 
He  hears  a  voice  sigh  humbly:     "Wait! 

By  high  permission  I  am  here. 

"One  moment  wait,  thou  holy  man  ! 

On  earth  my  crime,  my  death,  they  knew ; 
My  name  is  under  all  men's  ban — 

Ah,  tell  them   of  my  respite,  too  ! 

"Tell  them,  one  blessed  Christmas-night — 

It  was  the  first  after  I  came, 
Breathing  self-murder,    frenzy,   spite, 

To  rue  my  guilt  in  endless  flame — 

"I  felt,  as  I  in  torment  lay 

'Mid  the  souls  plagued  by  heavenly  power, 
An  angel  touch  mine  arm  and  say : 

'Go  hence,  and  cool  thyself  an  hour!' 

"  'Ah,  whence  this  mercy,  Lord  ?'  I  said. 

'The  Leper  recollect,'  said  he, 
'Who  asked  the  passers-by  for  aid, 

hi  lappa,   and   thy  charity' 

"Then  I  remembered  how'  I  went, 
In  Joppa,  through  the  public  street, 

One  morn  when  the  sirocco  spent 
Its  storms  of  dust  with  burning  heat ; 

"And  in  the  street  a  leper  sate, 

Shivering  with  fever,  naked,  old  ; 
Sand  raked  his  sores  from  heel  to  pate. 

The  hot  wind  fevered  him  five-fold. 

"He  ga"zed  upon  me  as  I  passed. 

And  murmured:     'Help  me,  or  I  die!' 

To  the  poor  wretch  my  cloak  I  cast, 
Saw  him  look  eased,  and  hurried  by. 

"O  Brajidan,  think  what  grace  divine, 

What  blessing  must  full  goodness  shower, 

When  fragment  of  it  small,  like  mine, 
Hath  such  inestimable  power  1 

"Well-fed,   well-clothed,   well-friended,   I 
Did  that  chance  act  of  good — that  one  1 

Then  went  my  way  to  kill  and  lie — 
Forgot  my  good  as  soon  as  done. 

"That  germ  of  kindness,  in  the  womb 

Or  mercy  caught,  did  not  expire ; 
Outlives  my  guilt,  outlives  my  doom, 

And  friends  me  in  the  pit  of  fire. 

"Once  every  year,  when  carols  wake, 
On  earth,  the  Christmas-night's  repose, 

Arising  from  the  sinner's  lake, 
I  journey  to  these  healing  snows. 

"I  stanch  with  ice  my  burning  breast, 
With  silence  balm  my  whirling  brain. 

O  Brandan  !  to  this  hour  of  rest 

That  Joppan  leper's  ease  was  pain." 

Tears  started  to  Saint  Brandan's  eyes  ; 

He  bowed  his  head,  he  breathed  a  prayer — 
Then  looked,  and  lo,  the  frosty  skies ! 

The  iceberg,  and  no  Judas  there  ! 

— Matthew  Arnold. 


The  Song  of  the  Spanish  Main. 
Out  in  the  south,   when  the  day  is  done 

And  the  gathered  winds  go  free, 
Where  golden-sanded  rivers  run, 
Fair  islands  fade  in  the  setting  sun, 
And  the  great  ships  stagger,  one  by  one, 

Up  from  the  windy  sea. 

Out  in  the  south,  where  a  twilight  shroud 

Hangs  o'er  the  ocean's  rim, 
Sail  on  sail,  like  a  floating  cloud, 
Galleon,  brigantine,   cannon-browed, 
Rich  from  the  Indies,  homeward  crowd, 

Singing  a  Spanish  hymn. 

Out  in  the  south,  when  the  sun  has  set 

And  the  lightning  flickers  pale. 
The  cannon  bellow  their  steady  threat. 
The  ships  grind,  all  in  a  crimson  sweat, 
And  hoarse  throats  call,  "Have  ye  stricken  yet  ?" 

Across  the  quarter-rail. 

Out  in  the  south,  in  the  dead  of  night. 

When  I  hear  the  thunder  speak, 
'Tis  the  Englishmen  in  their  pride  and  might 
Mad  with   glory   and  blind   with  fight, 
Locked  with   the   Spaniards,   left  and  right. 

Fighting  them   cheek  to  cheek. 

Out  in  the  south,  when  the  dawn's  pale  light 

Walks  cold  on  the  beaten  shore, 
And  the  mists  of  night,  like  clouds  of  fight, 
Silvery  violet,  blinding  bright. 
Drift  in  glory  from   height  to  height 

Where   the   white-tailed   eagles   soar ; 

There  comes  a  song  through  the  salt  and  spray, 

Blood-kin  to  the  ocean's  roar, 
"All  day  long  down  Florez  way- 
Richard  Grenville  stands  at  bay  . 
Come  and  take  him  if  he  may !" 

Then  hush,  forevermore.  — John  Bennett. 


March  18,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


ELEFTHERIOS  VENIZELOS. 


Dr.    Kerofilas    Writes    a     Biography     of    the     Distinguished 
Greek  Statesman  and  Patriot. 


Among  the  most  prominent  and  heroic  single  names 
that  have  been  made  conspicuous  by  the  present  Euro- 
pean war  is  that  of  Eleftherios  Venizelos,  the  Greek 
statesman.  The  reading  public  has  not  yet  commenced 
to  devour  history,  as  it  had  been  used  to  do  with  fiction, 
when  Venizelos  was  building  the  foundation  of  his 
fame  in  his  own  country  and  on  the  island  of  Crete, 
where  he  was  born.  Venizelos  was  only  a  flaming, 
sounding  name  to  us. 

Today  the  first  little  history  of  Eleftherios  Venizelos 
comes  to  hand.  It  is  written  by  Dr.  C.  Kerofilas,  with 
an  introduction  by  M.  Take  Jonesco,  former  president 
of  the  council  of  Roumania,  and  translated  by  Beatrice 
Barstow.  As  the  author  explains  in  his  preface,  he 
does  not  pretend  to  supply  a  complete  history  of  the 
life  of  Venizelos,  but  he  has  dealt  with  the  most  charac- 
teristic events  of  his  career,  "those  from  which  Greece 
has  derived  most  profit,"  of  which  he  was  an  eye- 
witness, or  which  he  says  have  been  drawn  from  official 
sources.  He  has  aimed  to  produce  merely  an  anecdotal 
work  which  would  serve  a  present  need  and  possibly  be 
of  aid  to  future  historians. 

Dr.  Kerofilas  displays  a  very  ardent  hero-worship  to- 
wards the  subject  of  his  narrative  and  his  enthusiasm 
is  shared  by  M.  Take  Jonesco,  who  in  speaking  of  his 
anticipation  of  meeting  Venizelos,  summarizes  thus  his 
particular  admirations: 

After  his  arrival  in  Greece  there  were  four  episodes  in  his 
life  which   I  admired  particularly. 

First,  the  Statesman,  when  with  no  other  support  but  popu- 
lar favor,  he  yet  refused  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  frenzied 
crowd  and  call  a  constituent  assembly,  but  insisted  upon  a 
mere  revisionary  chamber.  There  are  not  many  men  in  the 
world  capable  of  such  mastery  over  themselves. 

Secondly,  the  Patriot,  who  introduced  the  principle  of  per- 
manence of  all  officials  into  the  constitution  of  Greece,  which 
till  then  had  been  given  over  as  a  prey  to  the  appetites  of 
factious  parties. 

Thirdly,  the  Cretan,  who  dared  to  forbid  the  door  of  the 
Greek  chamber  to  the  Cretan  deputies.  Here  we  have  an 
example  of  fine  moral  courage,  strong  enough  to  impose  truth 
upon  a  mistaken  nation  even  at  the  risk  of  being  thought 
cowardly  and  treacherous. 

Fourthly,  the  Greek,  who  by  a  stroke  of  genius  concluded  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  Bulgaria  without  making  any  agree- 
ment about  the  partition  of  territories  to  be  conquered  to- 
gether. In  this  case  it  was  not  only  courage  in  the  highest 
meaning  of  the  word:  it  was  genius.  An  alliance  between 
Greece  and  Bulgaria  after  what  Tricoupis  had  suffered  there- 
from was  a  very  daring  patriotic  move.  But  not  to  have 
discussed  partition  beforehand,  that  is  the  stroke  of  genius 
that  puts  Venizelos  on  a  level  with  Cavour  and  Bismarck,  or 
otherwise  no  treaty  could  ever  have  been  concluded  between 
Greece  and  Bulgaria.  Then  either  the  abolition  of  Turkish 
domination  in  the  Balkan  peninsula  would  have  been  brought 
about  without  Greece  or  else  Greece  would  have  made  poor 
terms  and  would  have  found  herself  in  the  same  difficulties  as 
Serbia.  And  when  I  realize  that,  except  M.  Streit,  no  one 
shared  the  opinion  of  Venizelos,  and  that  every  one  wanted  to 
formulate  beforehand  with  the  Bulgarians  the  conditions  of 
future  partitions,  my  admiration  is  greater  than  ever. 

M.  Jonesco's  anticipations  were  not  discredited,  and 
he  tells  us  that  when  all  of  his  further  dealings  with 
Venizelos  have  been  published  they  will  reflect  credit 
upon  the  Greek: 

Such  were  my  feelings  when  I  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Venizelos.  I  was  attracted  from  the  first.  That  head,  like  a 
Byzantine  saint  straight  from  a  church  fresco,  that  gentle  and 
penetrating  glance,  that  subtle  smile,  the  irresistible  sympathy 
which  radiates  from  all  his  being,  the  almost  girlish  modesty, 
all  the  more  charming  when  combined  with  a  will  of  iron — 
all  that  strikes  you  the  moment  you  see  him.  I  asked  him 
the  secret  of  his  success,  and  he  replied  in  these  simple  but 
profound  words:  "I  have  always  told  my  fellow-countrymen 
the  truth  and  the  whole  truth,  and  I  have  always  been  quite 
prepared  to  lay  down  my  power  without  regret."  Sincerity, 
the  cult  of  truth,  that  is  the  finest  trait  in  Venizelos'  charac- 
ter, and  at  the  same  time  the  secret  of  his  strength. 

Young  Venizelos'  father  had  planned  a  commercial 
career  for  his  son,  but  finally  permitted  him  to  attend 
the  University  of  Athens  and  study  law.  His  rise  was 
very  rapid;  the  year  after  his  graduation  he  entered  the 
Cretan  assembly,  and  became  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party.  Events  at  the  time  of  the  Cretan  revolution  in 
1895  demonstrate  his  power  among  his  countrymen: 

At  the  time  of  the  massacres,  M.  Venizelos  was  on  an 
electoral  tour  a  long  way  from  Canea ;  with  no  thought  save 
for  his  duty  he  returned  post-haste  and  took  command  of  the 
band  of  insurgents  then  concentrated  at  Akrotiri,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  town. 

However,  in  Greece  public  opinion  was  aroused  ;  it  forced 
the  hand  of  the  government,  which  on  February  10th  sent 
Prince  George  in  command  of  a  flotilla  of  torpedo  boats  ;  three 
days  later  Colonel  Vassos  disembarked  at  Crete  at  the  head 
of  two  thousand  men  and  took  possession  of  the  island  in 
the  name  of  King  George.  At  the  same  time  the  powers 
ordered  their  admirals  to  disembark  landing  parties  and  to 
paralyze  the  action  of  the  Greek  troops. 

Some  solution  bad  to  be  found  for  this  state  of  affairs; 
at  England's  suggestion  the  powers  decided  to  grant  Crete 
autonomy  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan.  On  March  2d 
they  communicated  their  decison  to  Greece,  warning  her  at 
the  same  time  that  Crete  could  not  be  annexed  to  her  under 
any  conditions,  and  giving  her  six  days  to  recall  her  troops 
and  her  ships.  When  Greece  declined  to  obey  this  order  the 
blockade  of  the  Cretan  ports  was  decided  upon.  Colonel 
Vassos  and  his  troops  had  to  be  withdrawn,  as  the  Greek 
government  needed  them  elsewhere,  for  the  unfortunate  Greco 
Turkish  war  had  just  broken  out   (May,   1897). 

The  Cretan  revolutionists,  by  no  means  discouraged,  estab- 
lished themselves  at  Akrotiri ;  they  appointed  a  commission 
with  M.  Venizelos  at  its  head  to  direct  their  camp.  I  have 
before  me  a  photograph  taken  at  the  time,  wherein  the  poli- 
tician appears  transformed  into  a  soldier;  he  is  standing  in 
the  midst  of  a  group  of  Cretan  palikaris  in  national  dress ; 
he  is  unarmed,  and  his  thoughtful  glance  seems  to  reflect  his 
inmost  feelings  for  the  misfortunes  of  Crete  and  Greece. 


The  insurgents  rendered  him  the  most  absolute  obedience  ; 
one  word  from  him  was  a  command  ;  led  by  him  they  had  no 
fear  of  the  bullets  of  the  European  troops  nor  of  the  guns 
of  the  warships  in  the  harbor. 

Venizelos,  with  others  of  his  countrymen,  proved  his 
spirit  at  this  period,  when  European  warships  bom- 
barded the  Greek  flag  which  flew  over  Akrotiri : 

In  the  morning  the  tragedy  opened  ;  the  warships  took  up 
their  battle  formation,  and  the  admirals  gave  a  final  request 
that  the  flag  should  be  lowered. 

"Never,"  replied  M.  Venizelos;  "lower  it  yourselves." 

''We  are  going  to  bombard  you." 

"We  are  waiting." 

Admiral  Canevaro,  who  was  commanding  the  international 
fleet,  was  very  unwillingly  obliged  to  carry  out  the  formal 
orders  which  he  had  received — a  most  painful  task,  as  he 
confided  to  me  later,  when  I  had  the  honor  of  meeting  him  in 
Rome.  He  had  done  his  utmost  to  make  the  insurgents  sub- 
mit, but  his  efforts  were  bound  to  fail.  The  fatal  hour  had 
struck. 

While  the  warships  were  making  their  preparations  the  in- 
surgents took  shelter  behind  the  rocks,  which  were  excellent 
natural  fortifications.  All  eyes  were  turned  towards  the  glori- 
ous  standard. 

"Look  out  for  the  flag!"   cried  Venizelos. 

He  was  answered  by  gunfire  from  the  ships  ;  the  Austrian 
ship  Marie-Thcrese  had  fired  the  first  shell. 

"Look  out  for  the  flag  !"  repeated  the  young  leader. 

Cannon-ball  began  to  fall  upon  the  hill,  in  the  middle  of 
the  light-hearted  palikaris. 

All  of  a  sudden  there  was  a  great  commotion.  The  flag- 
staff was  hit  and  looked  like  falling.  Cries,  oaths,  curses. 
Everybody  wanted  to  run  and  hold  up  the  two  colors. 

But  M.  Venizelos  outstripped  all,  and  ran  forward ;  his 
friends  stopped  him ;  why  expose  a  valuable  life  so  use- 
lessly ? 

A  young  Cretan  climbed  up  the  rock  and  lifted  up  the 
damaged  flag.  The  Italian  sailors  on  board  their  ship  were 
so  enthusiastic  over  this  heroism  that  they  could  not  refrain 
from  cheering.  "And  I  myself,"  said  Admiral  Canevaro  to 
me,  "applauded  the  heroes  that  my  duty  compelled  me  to 
attack." 

What  could  avail  against  brute  force?  The  courage  of  a 
handful  of  brave  men  could  not  silence  the  cannon's  roar. 
The  firing  began  again,  riddling  the  flag,  and  tearing  it  to 
pieces  ;  the  sacred  standard  fell,  covering  with  its  tatters  the 
valient  Cretans  who  had  dared  to  defy  Europe. 

When  Crete  tried  to  obtain  self-government  as  the 
only  solution  for  the  Greco-Turkish  dissension,  Veni- 
zelos gave  strong  proof  of  his  integrity  in  his  attitude : 

"I  shall  never  let  history,"  cried  Venizelos  in  a  fine  out- 
burst of  patriotism,  "accuse  me  of  being  a  traitor.  For  what 
other  name  would  you  give  a  man  who  would  accept  au- 
tonomy? Have  you  forgotten  that  it  is  on  your  account  that 
the  mother  country  is  involved  in  an  unfortunate  war?  Have 
you  forgotten  the  heavy  sacrifices  that  she  has  made  in  order 
to  come  to  our  help?  Now  that  she  is  suffering  in  this  hour 
of  trial,  shall  we  be  so  base  as  to  betray  her,  forget  her,  and 
abandon  her?  Neither  I  nor  the  volunteers  at  Akrotiri  wish 
to  become  traitors." 

These  words  raised  a  perfect  storm  ;  M.  Venizelos  had  only 
sixteen  followers  in  the  whole  assembly ;  the  other  delegates 
all  declared  in  favor  of  autonomy.  The  discussion  degene- 
rated into  "a  quarrel ;  the  delegates  came  to  blows,  and  one  of 
the  leader's  opponents  drew  a  knife  to  kill  him  ;  most  fortu- 
nately the  presence  of  mind  of  some  moderate  men  prevented 
a  bloody  crime.  The  session  came  to  an  end  in  a  scene  of 
unutterable  confusion. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  Cretan  leader,  in  the 
midst  of  this  hostile  population,  would  yield  to  the  tide  of 
opinion.     He  did  no  such  thing. 

In  the  evening  another  attempt  was  made  on  his  life.  In 
the  middle  of  the  night  his  enemies  surrounded  the  house  in 
which  he  was  resting  and  set  it  on  fire  ;  in  order  to  escape 
he  had  to  face  about  a  thousand  demonstrators,  who  were 
massed  about  the  building.  Venizelos  and  his  friends  per- 
formed this  exploit,  and  even  assailed  their  assailants,  whom 
they  denounced  as  "traitors  to  their  country"  and  "unworthy 
of  liberty."  His  enemies  were  dumfounded  by  this  intrepid 
display,  and  made  way  for  him  to  go  free.  Without  a  word 
he  left  the  house  and  village,  his  only  fear  being  that  his 
country  should  suffer  through  the  folly  of  a  handful  of 
fanatics. 

An  incident  from  a  volume  by  M.  Van  Den  Brule, 
"L'Orient  Hellenique,"  is  quoted  as  showing  the  spirit 
of  the  island  during  these  years.  Venizelos  had  just 
been  chosen  leader  of  the  insurgents  against  Greece : 

One  fine  March  evening  in  1905  a  tall,  thin  man  of  about 
forty,  with  a  sparse  brown  beard,  was  walking  toward  Canea 
by  the  coast  road  which  leads  from  the  suburb  of  Halepa  to 
the  capital. 

At  this  time  of  year  it  is  already  spring  in  the  island  of 
Minos,  and  the  white  villas  of  the  suburb  are  half  hidden  in 
greenery.  High  walls  surround  them,  but  yet  not  so  high 
that  they  prevent  the  passer-by  from  catching  glimpses  of 
gay  flower-beds  from  which  sweet  scents  rise  like  incense 
going  up  to  heaven. 

In  this  little  corner  of  an  earthly  Paradise,  Prince  George's 
palace,  the  consulates,  and  dwellings  of  the  more  wealthy 
Cretans  are  hidden  among  the  winding  paths.  The  man  of 
whom  we  are  speaking  was  just  going  down  the  steep  hill  at 
the  bottom  of  which  stands  the  building  of  the  International 
Club  facing  seawards,  when  a  closed  landau  passed  him  going 
in  the  same  direction. 

Thinking  the  carriage  was  empty,  the  man  hailed  it,  and 
the  coachman,  although  he  had  a  fare,  stopped  as  soon  as  he 
recognized  the  stranger. 

The  carriage  door  was  opened,  and  the  prince's  private  sec- 
retary put  his  head  out.  He  also  recognized,  or  rather 
guessed,  who  the  stranger  was  in  the  half-light,  and  never 
dreaming  that  he  was  mistaken,  he  hurriedly  got  out  in  the 
hope  of  a  private  conversation,  which,  under  the  critical  cir- 
cumstances, would,  he  thought,  be  particularly  desirable. 

But  his  illusion  was  short-lived.  M.  Venizelos  (for  it  was 
no  other  than  the  leader  of  the  Opposition),  in  a  few  cour- 
teous  words,   explained   his   mistake. 

The  two  opponents  bowed  coldly,  and  the  private  secretary 
resumed  his  drive  towards  Canea,  while  Venizelos,  after 
stopping  a  few  moments  at  the  International  Club  to  see  his 
friends,  entered  the  first  vehicle  he  saw  and  was  driven  into 
the  country,  to  the  village  of  Mournies,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
deep  gorge  which  leads  by  impassible  goat-paths  to  the  im- 
pregnable position  of  Therisso.  The  revolution  of  1005  had 
begun. 

Another  diplomatic  encounter  of  another  period  is 
interesting  as  involving  a  point  which  has  recently 
come  up  again.  This  was  at  the  time  of  the  Bulgarian 
trouble.  M.  Daneff,  the  head  of  the  Macedonian  party, 
had  been  with  Venizelos  just  before  the  author  of  the 


present  volume  went  into  his  study  to  interview  him. 
He  found  Venizelos  "pale  and  excited": 

This  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  unbent  to  me  ;  till  then 
he  had  always  declined  to  answer  my  questions  on  this  matter. 
I  was  therefore  very  much  astonished  that  he  should  open 
the  subject ;  my  astonishment  increased  when  he  enlarged 
on  it  still  more : 

"When  we  had  finished  our  discussion  on  yesterday's  sitting, 
M.  Daneff  rose  to  leave.     I  said  to  him  point-blank  : 

"  'As  we  are  alone,  let  us  talk  about  Saloniki.' 

"Much  embarrassed  and  on  tenterhooks  he  replied  : 

"   This  is  hardly  the  moment.' 

"  "Still  we  have  a  little  time  in  which  to  discuss  the  founda- 
tions of  our  future  discussions.' 

"  'I  have  received  no  instructions  from  my  government ;  I 
know  nothing  about  the  business.' 

"At  this  point  I  could  not  resist  saying  sharply: 

"  'Let  us  talk  seriously,   and  try  to  arrange  matters.* 

"  'With  pleasure ;  but  Saloniki  is  at  this  moment  in  the 
hands  of  the  armies.  Politics  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  now  ; 
we  will  speak  of  it  after  peace  has  been  signed  with  Turkey.' 

"We  were  both  standing  near  the  door.  Summoning  all  my 
self-control,    I   replied: 

"  'Saloniki  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  armies,  but  under  the 
government  of  the  King  of  Greece.  Saloniki  belongs  to 
Greece  by  historical  right  and  by  the  right  of  conquest.  And 
I  can  tell  you  this.  Greece  will  consent  to  any  other  sacrifice 
in  order  to  maintain  the  Balkan  Alliance — but  give  up  Sa- 
loniki.    Never.     Never !    .    .    .'  " 

"And  what  did   M.   Daneff   reply?"   said   I. 

"Nothing." 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  two  diplomats  ever  reopened 
the  subject  afterwards.  The  prime  minister  never  mentioned 
it  to  me  again.  He  would  not  have  done  so  that  day  had  his 
patriotic  indignation  not  led  him  away  to  speak  in  my  pres- 
ence. 

When  the  time  came  that  Venizelos'  energies  were 
transferred  to  the  larger  field  of  the  mother  country, 
he  more  than  fulfilled  his  trust  according  to  the  list 
which  Dr.  C.  Kerofilas  gives  of  the  reforms  which  were 
accomplished.  We  quote  a  part  of  the  list,  which  is 
stated  to  be  incomplete : 

Sad  to  relate,  justice  in  Greece  had  for  long  been  unsatis- 
factory. Too  often  it  was  the  slave  of  politics  or  an  instru- 
ment of  vengeance ;  too  often  men  were  able  to  evade  the 
rigor  of  the  law,  thanks  to  its  antiquated  procedure. 

M.  Venizelos  instantly  discerned  which  gaps  needed  filling, 
and  together  with  M.  Dimitracopontos,  the  eminent  minister 
of  justice,  he  set  to  work  to  get  new  laws  passed;  among  them 
we  must  mention  a  law  dealing  with  wills,  a  law  against  usury, 
a  law  protecting  the  creditor  from  the  default  of  the  debtor, 
the  simplification  of  civil  tribunals,  a  law  of  limitations, 
another  dealing  with  contumacy,  acts  providing  for  the  re- 
building of  prisons  and  the  reform  of  penitentiaries,  increased 
salaries  for  magistrates  and  legal  officials  to  protect  the 
dignity  of  justice,  an  act  for  the  building  of  law  courts,  an- 
other obliging  fraudulent  plaintiffs  and  defendants  to  pay 
costs. 

The  work  of  the  Venizelos  cabinet  dealing  with  public  edu- 
cation was  no  less  remarkable. 

The  University  of  Capodistrias,  founded  by  the  Domboli 
legacy,  was  annexed  to  the  University  of  Athens  ;  new  chairs 
and  new  laboratories  were  created.  Steps  were  taken  for  the 
foundation  of  two  hundred  new  municipal  schools. 

The  law  relating  to  the  communes  also  rebounds  to  the 
credit  of  M.  Venizelos'  ministry,  as  also  the  draining  of  the 
marshes,  for  which  three  millions  have  been  voted  up  to  the 
present,  the  extension  of  the  telegraph  and  postal  system, 
the  reorganization  of  the  police,  which  till  then  had  been 
most  inefficient. 

But  it  is  especially  in  his  financial  reforms  that  M.  Veni- 
zelos showed  his  wonderful  insight.  On  his  own  confession 
we  know  that  absolute  chaos  reigned.  M.  L.  Coromilas,  then 
minister  of  finance,  was  directed  to  draw  up  a  bill  for  the 
complete  reorganization  of  the  public  accounts,  so  that  some 
light  should  penetrate  the  mysterious  agglomeration  of  figures 
in  the  past,  and  make  the  system  for  the  future  more  simple 
to  verify. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  dealing  with  the  per- 
sonality of  Venizelos  his  secret  of  power  is  suggested: 
that  is  the  sense  of  proportion  which  he  seems  to  have 
in  a  greater  degree  than  is  usual  among  his  countrymen  : 

Ardent  patriot  though  he  is,  M.  Venizelos  is  yet  practical 
and  level-headed.  Replying  to  an  address  from  the  mayor  of 
Athens  he  once  said:  "The  past  belongs  to  our  ancestors." 
Though  he  does  not  forget  that  this  past  is  fraught  with  im- 
perishable glory,  the  prime  minister  considers  that  the  former 
glory  should  not  so  dazzle  men  that  they  can  not  see  present 
realities ;  work  is  the  only  clue  to  the  power  of  a  nation, 
and  its  will  to  do  and  be. 

To  feed  the  people  on  chimeras  is  not  his  way;  he  loves 
unvarnished  truth,  as  a  hundred  well-known  incidents  prove. 
Let  us  recall  one  which  took  place  at  the  last  by-election  of 
a  deputy  at  Athens  ;  in  the  evening  of  the  ballet  Venizelos  was 
at  the  Liberal  Club  with  his  friends.  The  Opposition  in 
Parliament  had  been  blaming  him  for  having  given  up  Epirus 
and   the  island  of  Saseno  to   Albania. 

"The  deputies  of  the  Opposition,"  said  he  to  his  friends, 
"have  been  accusing  me  of  having  given  up  territories  too 
lightly,  but  they  do  not  remember  the  acquisitions  we  have 
won  in  two  victorious  wars." 

"And  Greece  will  grow  greater  still,"  exclaimed  an  in- 
fluential member  of  the  Liberal  party. 

"No,"  replied  M.  Venizelos.  "We  have  enough  with  what 
we  have  won.  We  must  get  all  in  order  now ;  we  need  rest 
and  peace  to  consolidate  and  organize  our  new  provinces/' 

In  this  spirit  of  moderation  lies  his  great  strength  ;  it  is 
very  remarkable  that  he  should  have  been  able  to  impress  his 
cool  and  calculating  character  on  a  people  which  is  only  too 
ready  to  rush  to  extremes.  The  politicians  of  the  past 
reveled  in  fine  speeches,  and  encouraged  the  masses  in  impos- 
sible dreams.  M.  Venizelos  changed  all  that ;  instead  of 
extolling  the  heroism  of  Themistocles  and  Canaris,  he  fol- 
lowed their  example  by  preparing  Greek  forces  on  land  and 
sea,    which    is    infinitely    preferable. 

His  motto  was  always:  "Our  country  must  come  first."  It 
was  his  constant  care.  We  may  recall  a  typical  incident 
which  took  place  last  Christmas  in  London.  The  Greek 
colonv  in  this  city  had  sent  him  magnificent  baskets  of  flowers 
and  fruit ;  at  that  season  these  offerings  represented  a  large 
sum  of  money;  a  room  at  Claridge's  Hotel  was  reserved  for 
them.  As  he  passed  this  beautiful  produce  he  looked  at  it 
sadly  and  said  to  us  : 

"If  only  I  had  the  money  spent  on  these  flowers  for  the 
wounded  and  for  the  families  of  our  soldiers  who  have  been 
killed  in  action." 

Eleftherios  Venizelos:  His  Life  and  Work.  By 
Dr.  C.  Kerofilas.     New  York:  E.   P.   Dutton    ' 

$1.25. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

California  as  a  Health  Resort. 
Dr.  F.  C.  S-  Sanders  is  an  English  physi- 
cian, and  one  of  some  note  as  a  specialist 
and  an  author.  First  attracted  by  the  mineral 
springs  of  California,  he  seems  to  have  found 
that  they  were  richer  and  more  numerous 
than  he  had  at  first  supposed.  An  extended 
study  confirmed  his  sense  of  their  importance, 
and  so  now*  we  have  the  fruits  of  his  ex- 
tended investigations  in  the  form  of  a  hand- 
some and  well  illustrated  volume  that  can  be 
read  with  interest  by  the  average  reader  and 
to  which  the  medical  expert  may  go  in  full 
assurance  of  finding  the  technical  details  of 
which  he  may  be  in  need. 

For  Dr.  Sanders  does  not  confine  himself 
to  the  medicinal  springs  of  California.  The 
question  of  health  is  naturally  the  background 
of  whatever  he  says,  but  he  manages  to  in- 
clude a  surprising  amount  of  historical,  edu- 
cational, and  topographical  information,  and 
all  this  without  ever  incurring  the  guilt  of 
writing  a  guide-book.  Thus  we  have  chapters 
on  forests,  mines  and  minerals,  missions, 
vineyards,  universities  and  observatories.  Ag- 
riculture and  horticulture  receive  their  meas- 
ure of  attention,  and  while  the  treatment  is 
necessarily  cursory  it  has  the  charm  of  being 
unconventional  and  disinterested.  Obviously 
the  author  is  saying  what  he  thinks,  uncor- 
rupted  by  local  patriotisms. 

But  the  chief  value  of  the  book  is  to  be 
found  in  the  chapters  that  are  purely  hy- 
gienic. The  detailed  description  of  the  min- 
eral springs  is  beyond  praise  and  must  be  of 
incalculable  value  to  the  physician  who  wishes 
to  prescribe  a  mineral  water  with  the  same 
accuracy  with  which  he  would  dispense  2 
bottle  of  medicine.  Dr.  Sanders  never  resorts 
to  vague  generalities  in  such  matters.  His 
many  analyses,  conveniently  grouped,  are 
models  of  chemical  precision  and  of  the 
minute  care  with  which  he  treats  every  medi- 
cal question.  It  may  be  said  confidently  that 
we  have  here  a  book  that  should  have  been 
written  long  ago.  We  are  fortunate  in  that 
it  has  been  written  now  and  written  so  thor- 
oughly and  so  satisfyingly. 

California  as  a  Health  Resort.  By  F.  C.  S. 
Sanders,  M.  D.  San  Francisco:  Bolte  &  Eraden 
Company:   S2   net- 


ture  that  is  incomparably  rich  and  beautiful. 
But  she  can  not  overcome  the  inherited  satu- 
ration of  instinct  and  taste.  She  can  not 
learn  that  she  need  not  economize  pennies, 
and  that  jam  is  not  recommended  by  its 
cheapness.  She  can  not  be  polished.  More- 
over, she  has  relatives  who  can  not  be  dis- 
carded- And  so  the  hopeless  struggle  con- 
tinues to  its  inevitable  end.  but  we  feel  that 
the  end  is  inevitable,  not  so  much  because 
of  the  problem  itself  as  because  Huncote  is 
too  little  of  a  man  to  solve  it,  to  take  the 
gold  and  to  disregard  the  dross.  In  point  of 
fact  Huncote  is  a  selfish  "sissy"  and  utterly 
unworthy  of  his  wife. 

But  the  charm  of  the  story  is  not  so  much 
in  its  narrative  as  in  its  incomparable  pic- 
ture of  life  in  the  east  end  of  London,  the 
life  of  the  factory'  and  the  laundry.  Here  the 
author  is  at  his  best,  and  it  would  be  hard 
to  applaud  to  warmly  a  picture  so  detailed, 
so  comprehensive,  and  so  thorough. 

The  Stealers'  Wedding.  By  W.  L.  George. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  SI. 35  net. 


ward  Howard  Griggs,  has  been  added  to  the 
Art  of  Life  Series,  now  in  course  of  issue 
by  B.  W.  Huebsch  (50  cents  net).  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  books  of  this  sort  are  usually 
read  only  by  those  who  need  them  least.  The 
marriage  problem,  says  the  author,  can  be 
solved  only  by  a  change  of  personal  conduct, 
which  is  eminently  true  and  wise,  but  most 
of  those  to  whom  marriage  is  the  greatest  of 
problems  are  also  those  who  are  most  beyond 
the  reach   of  such   counsel. 


The  Strangers'  Wedding. 

W.  L.  George  has  chosen  a  theme  that  is 
a  little  shopworn,  but  that  can  always  be 
made  novel  and  vivid  in  clever  hands.  Mr. 
George's  hands  are  undeniably  clever,  but  a 
touch  of  cynicism  seems  to  have  debarred 
him   from  a  more  satisfactory  ending. 

His  hero  is  Huncote,  a  young  English  aris- 
tocrat who  leaves  the  university  with  a  vague 
idea  that  he  must  do  some  good  in  the  world, 
hut  with  too  much  money  to  be  under  the 
positive  compulsion  to  do  anything  at  all.  To 
satisfy  what  he  would  vaguely  call  his  con- 
science. Huncote  j  oins  a  settlement  in  the 
east  end  of  London  and  devotes  himself  to 
the  nebulous  ambition  of  inculcating  a  love 
of  the  beautiful  among  people  whose  one  su- 
preme problem  is  to  find  something  cheap 
enough  to  eat.  America  is  by  no  means  a 
stranger  to  these  absurd  efforts  to  wean  starv- 
ing people  from  their  preference  for  litho- 
graphs and  music  halls  and  to  persuade  them 
that  art  is  a  good  substitute  for  a  living  wage. 
But  the  peculiar  home  of  the  settlement  cult 
is  London. 

The  second  stage  of  Huncote's  progress  be- 
gins when  he  falls  in  love  with  a  factory  girl 
and  marries  her.  He  proposes  to  civilize  her. 
rarefy  her.  purify  her.  and  generally  to  raise 
her  to  his  own  lofty  social  atmosphere.  Of 
course  it  can  not  be  done.  Sue  is  a  girl  of 
that  rigid  and  understanding  virtue  and 
modesty  rarely  to  be  found  outside  of  her 
lowly  class,  and  moreover,  she  has  a  love  na- 


"  Refreshing  and 
unusual." 

THE  BELFRY 

May  Sinclair's  New  Novel 

By  the  author  of  "  The  Three  Sitters," 
"  The  Divine  Fire,"  etc. 

"Most  interesting  and  read- 
able. It  fulfills  our  idea  of  a 
really  successful  novel  —  a 
story  so  interesting  in  itself 
that  everybody  likes  it  and  so 
well  done  that  nobody  can 
find  fault."-_Y.  Y.  Globe. 

rourth  Edition  Now  Ready 


Gossamer. 
G-  A.   Birmingham  is  not  quite  at  his  best 
here.     He  has  written   a  novel  without  senti- 
ment   or   love   interest   and   a   political   sketch 
that    is    almost    too    superficial    to    be    illumi- 
nating.    We  have  a  leisurely  Irish  baronet  of 
the  land-owning  type,   a  Home  Rule   agitator, 
and  an  Lister  fire-eater,  none  of  whom  takes 
either    himself    or    his    cause    very    seriously. 
Then    there    is    a    German    financier    who    has 
been  anglicized,  but  not  naturalized,  and  who 
finds    himself    on    the    horns    of    a    dilemma 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.     A  few  odds  and 
ends    such    as    a    young    inventive    genius,    a  I 
German    spy,    and    an    actress    make    up    the  | 
cast,  but  we  are  not  allowed  to  know  any  of  I 
them  very  intimately,  while  the  only  one  who  I 
commands  any  measure  of  interest  or  respect 
is  the  German  financier,  whose  character  might  J 
well   have  been   elaborated  with   greater  care.  I 
Mr.   Birmingham's  humor  shows  itself  in  fre-  1 
quent  flashes,  but  on  the  one  point  on  which   ! 
we   should   like   illumination,    the    Irish    prob-   ! 
lem.    we    are    led    to    believe    that    the    whole   j 
business  is  merely  a  piece  of  two-sided  hum-   i 
bug.    an   unreal    pretense    of   sound    and    fury,  j 
And   perhaps   Mr.   Birmingham   is   right. 

Gossamer.     By  G.  A.  Birmingham.     New  York: 
George  H.   Doran   Company;   $1.25  net. 


The  Rhythm  of  Life. 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Patterson  constructs  his 
book  on  the  theory  that  there  is  a  certain 
law  of  correspondences  between  sounds, 
colors,  and  states  of  consciousness  and  that 
by  a  wise  use  of  sound  and  color  it  may  be 
possible  to  raise  the  consciousness  to  new 
planes  of  knowledge.  The  idea  is  as  old  as 
humanity,  and  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Patter- 
son has  done  no  more  than  set  it  forth  in  a 
garb  of  attractive  generalities  that  is  hardly 
definite  enough  to  be  useful  and  that  is  fur- 
ther marred  by  an  obvious  effort  to  conciliate 
an  orthodox  religious  thought.  Mr.  Patter- 
son gives  the  idea  of  writing  "down"  to  an 
emotional  audience. 

The  Rhythm  of  Life.  By  Charles  B.  Patter- 
son. New  York :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company ; 
$1.50  net. 

Briefer  Reviews. 
"Surprise   Island :   The   Pirate  of  the   Syca-  j 
more  Tree,"  by  James  H.  Kennedy  1  Harper  & 
Brothers:    50   cents   net*,   is   a  simply  written 
story   for   children,    with    a   little  mild    adven-  j 
ture  of  the  most  wholesome  kind. 

A  recent  addition  to  the  True  Stories  of 
Great  Americans  Series,  now  in  course  of 
issue  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  is  "U.  S. 
Grant,"  by  Lovell  Coombs.  The  story'  is  told 
with  comprehensiveness  and  balance. 

"Today    and    Tomorrow"    is    a    volume    of  | 
poetry,  real  poetry,  by  Charles  Hanson  Towne   ' 
(George  H.  Doran  Company;  SI   net).     Many 
of    these    poems    are    on    the   war   theme    and 
they  are  strong,  virile,  and  musical,  evidently   | 
the   work   of   one   who   has   something  to   say   : 
and  who  must  say  it.     Mr.  Towns's  work  may   ' 
be  commended  to  the  small,  mean  people  who 
pretend  to  think  that  a  definite  opinion  is  of 
the  nature  of  an  unpatriotic  act. 

Two  new  volumes  have  been  added  to  the 
steadily  growing  catalogue  of  Everyman's  Li- 
brary 1 E.  P.  button  &  Co.).  The  first  is 
"The  Story  of  a  Peasant,"  by  Erckmann- 
Chatrian.  and  the  second  is  "On  the  Scope 
and  Nature  of  University  Education,"  by 
Cardinal  Newman.  There  should  be  no  one 
unacquainted  with  the  scope  of  this  remark- 
able library  and  the  easy  access  that  it  gives 
to  the  great  literat-ire  of  the   world. 

Vacations  in  Europe  are  not  likely  to  be 
possible  for  some  time  to  come,  but  Harrison 
Rhodes  in  his  "In  Vacation  America"  shows 
us  something  of  the  wealth  of  choice  that  is 
offered  at  home.  His  is  by  no  means  a  guide- 
book, but  rather  an  indication  of  the  various 
holiday  delights  that  offer  themselves  at  every 
point  of  the  compass  and  in  an  almost  be- 
wildering diversity.  It  is  a  good  book  to 
ideas.  The  publishers  are  Harper  & 
Brothers   and  the  price   is  SI. 50   net. 

"Friendship,    Love,    and   Marriage."    by    Ed- 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Two  volumes  to  be  published  in  April  by 
Paul  Elder  &  Co.  will  introduce  the  literary 
work  of  Dhan  Gopal  Mukerji,  a  Bengalese 
poet,  to  the  American  public.  One  of  these 
is  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  "Rajani : 
Songs  of  the  Night,"  with  an  introduction  by 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan.  The  other  is 
"Layla-Majnu."  a  musical  play  in  three  acts, 
with  an  introduction  by  Arthur  U.  Pope,  pro- 
fessor of  aesthetics.  University-  of  California. 
Dhan  Gopal  Mukerji  is  a  graduate  of  the  Cal- 
cutta University-  and  also  of  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University. 

Those  who  have  been  charmed  by  Amy 
McLaren's  "Bawbee  Jock"  will  turn  with 
avidity  to  her  new  story,  "The  Heir  of  Dun- 
carron,"  which  has  just  made  its  appearance 
under  the  Putnam  imprint.  In  it  the  author 
gives  the  fresh  Scotch  setting,  the  homely  dia- 
lect, the  air  of  romance,  the  tradition-steeped 
atmosphere  familiar  to  readers  of  her  earlier 
book. 

Eleanor  H.  Porter,  whose  new  story.  "Just 
David."  will  be  published  this  month  by  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  is  a  methodical 
worker.  She  devotes  her  morning  hours  to 
writing,  and  one  of  the  interesting  features 
of  her  study  is  her  file  of  clippings. 

Harper  &  Brothers  published  on  March 
10th,  in  addition  to  the  already  mentioned 
"Seventeen,"  by  Booth  Tarkington,  the  fol- 
lowing new  books :  "The  Twin  Sisters."  by 
Justus  Miles  Forman ;  "Love  at  Large."  by 
Sophie  Kerr :  "Memorial  Day  Pageant"  by 
Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay,  and  "A  B  C  of 
Golf,"  by  John   D.   Dunn. 

Today— March  18th — Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
will  publish  J.  Hartley  Manners'  play  in  three 
acts.  "Wreckage."  an  exposition  and  an  in- 
dictment of  a  great  social  evil  in  America 
today — the  drug  habit.  The  formation  of 
this  habit  and  the  depth  to  which  a  man 
can  sink  when  under  its  influence  are  clearly 
and  vividly  portrayed,  while  the  conclusion 
strikes  a  note  of  hope  to  those  in  its  grip. 

Frank  L.  Packard,  author  of  "The  Beloved 
Traitor,"  soon  to  be  published  by  the  George 
H.    Doran   Company,   studied  engineering  two 
years    at    Liege- 
Five    important    English    papers    place    Ian 
Hay's  "The  First  Hundred  Thousand"  as  the 
best     war     book     yet     written.      The     Daily 
Chronicle    calls    it    "the    most    vivid    and    im- 
pressive piece  of  writing  the  war  has  yet  pro- 
duced" :   the   Sketch    calls   Mr.   Hay   "the  per- 
fect   chronicler"  ;    the    Spectator    says :      "We 
can  not  imagine  the   war  will  produce  a  bet-  ( 
ter   book   of   its  kind   than   this."      It    is   "the 
finest  book  the  war  has  brought  us."  accord-  1 
ing  to  the  British   Weekly,  and  "the  book  we 
have  all   been  waiting  for,"  according  to   the  1 
Bookman.     "The    First    Hundred    Thousand" 
was  published   in   this   country   on   the   4th   of  | 
March  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

The  John  Lane  Company  announces  the 
eighth  printing  ( the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
thousand  1  of  "The  Collected  Poems  of  Ru- 
pert Brooke.'" 

"Captain  Gardiner  of  the  International  Po- 
lice." by  Robert  Allen,  is  a  dramatic  story 
of  the  next  great  world  conflict  between  the  ! 
East  and  the  federated,  civilized  nations  of  . 
the  West,  taking  place  toward  the  end  of  the 
present  century.  Great  battles  in  the  air  and 
in  the  trenches  precede  the  stemming  of  the 
Oriental  flood.  It  is  published  today  by 
Dodd.  Mead  &  Co. 

G-  A.  Birmingham  { Canon  Hannay  i.  the 
genial  author  of  "Spanish  Gold"  and  "Gos- 
samer," just  published,  has  joined  the  Eng- 
lish army  as  chaplain.  He  is  now  located  at 
a  big  camp  near  Havre.  France.  Canon  Han- 
nay's  elder  son  is  soldiering  in  France.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Irish  Guards. 

In  "The  Mastering  of  Mexico,"  Kate  Ste- 
phens tells  how  a  few  hundred  Spaniards  sub- 
dued a  militarized  country  and  its  tens  of 
thousands  of  warriors  mustered  against  them. 
The  basis  of  Miss  Stephens'  work  is  Bernal 
Diaz  del  Castillo's  narrative,  a  wonderful  tale 
in  itself,  but  too  long  and  cumbered  with 
needless  details.  In  Miss  Stephens'  hands  it 
has  been  shortened  and  simplified.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillan   Company. 

On  March  10th  the  John  Lane  Company 
published  "A  Book  of  Belgium's  Gratitude," 
designed    and    published    as   an    expression    of 

the  gratitude  felt  by  Belgians  for  the  help 
and  hospitality  of  the  British  Empire  and 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  contribu- 
tors to  the  book  include  all  the  most  distin-  j 
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guished  Belgians  in  politics,  society-,  literature, 
and  art.  among  them  being  the  King  and 
Queen  of  the  Belgians.  The  translators  also 
include  many  distinguished  names.  The 
profits  derived  from  the  publication  of  this 
book  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Mary.  The  volume  has  nine 
illustrations  in  color  and  twenty-four  in  black 
and  white  by  Belgian  artists. 

Although  the  Macmillan  Company  did  not 
publish  "The  Abyss"  until  March  Sth.  yet  so 
great  had  been  the  interest  aroused  by  the 
advance  notices  of  Xathan  Kussy's  novel  thaU 
three  editions  of  it  were  necessary  to  fill  tha 
orders  at  that  time.  It  is  a  tale  of  life  in 
the  underworld  told  with  a  realism  that  is 
said  to  be  reminiscent  of  Dickens. 

Ralph  Connor  (the  Rev.  Charles  \V.  Gor- 
don >.  who  is  now  with  the  Canadian  con- 
tingent in  France  as  chaplain,  is  a  white 
water  man.  That  is  to  say.  he  can  shoot  the 
Lachine  Rapids  standing  on  a  log  and  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  paddle.  Very  few  men 
can  do  this.  In  a  canoe  he  is  a  veritable 
Indian. 

A  new  one-volume  edition  of  "The  Puri- 
tan in  Holland,  England,  and  America."  by 
Douglas  Campbell,  has  just  been  published 
by  the  Harpers  to  meet  the  demands  for  a 
lower-priced  and  more  handy  edition  of  this 
important  work. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Songs  of  the  Fields. 

While   we   were  discussing   this   volume   the 

,  Pessimist   interrupted.    "Oh,    I   am  so   tired   of 

all    the   little   poets   who   gush    and   tinkle   and 

always    end    well — in    life    things    do    not    end 

|  well."      But    Francis    Ledwidge    is    one   of   the 

'  poets  who  does  not  bother  himself  about  the 

i  end    of    things,     or    the    beginning     for    that 

,  matter.      Life   is   today    for  him  ;   there   is   the 

sunlight   and   green   country,    or   perhaps    it   is 

clouds    and    stormy    waters,    but    even    though 

the    prospect    be    very    bleak    he    is    one    who 

knows  where  to  find  loveliness  in  crevices  and 

j  corners.     He  knows,  too,  the  way  that  beauty 

has  of  peeping  out  where  you  are  not  looking 

I  for  it. 

Lord  Dunsany,  who   discovered  him,   writes 
of  this   poet : 

When  they  have  read  through  the  pro- 
i  founder  poets,  and  seen  the  problem  plays. 
.  and  studied  all  the  perplexities  that  puzzle 
i  man  in  the  cities,  the  small  circle  of  readers 
that  I  predict  for  him  will  turn  to  Ledwidge 
j  as  to  a  mirror  reflecting  beautiful  fields,  as 
1  to  a  very  still  lake  rather  on  a  very  cloudless 
I  evening. 

Today    Francis    Ledwidge    is    a    lance    cor- 

:  poral    in    an    Irish    line    regiment    attached    to 

,  the   Mediterranean   force.      He  has   worked   in 

t  the  copper  mines  and   as  a   farm  laborer,   but 

]  the  work  of   a   scavenger,    at   twelve   shillings 

a  week,  has  been  his  main  occupation.      Fate 

;  has  not  dealt  so  kindly  to  him  that  he  should 

sit    him    down    and    "tinkle"    enthusiastic   son- 

'  nets  to  her  eyebrow.     That  was  another  poet 

who   "fed  her  thoughts   on   fragrant   heights," 

j  but    here    is    one    who    has    looked    on    lovely 

I  things  even  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and 

I  from    the    small    eminence    of    a    scavenger's 

;  heap. 

Here  is  one  of  his  best : 
Thtre  came  a  whisper  from  the  night  to  me 
Like  music  of  the  sea,  a  mighty  breath 
Fi  'Hi    out  the  valley's  dewy  mouth,   and    Death 
Shook  his  lean  bones,   and   every   colored  tree 
Wept   in   the   fog  of  morning.      From  the  town 
Of    nests   among  the  branches    one   old   crow 
With   gaps  upon    his  wings   flew    far  away. 
And,    thinking    of   the    golden    summer    glow, 
I    heard   a   blackbird    whistle    half    his    lay 
Among  the   spinning  leaves   that    slanted   down. 

And    I    who  am  a  thought   of  God's  now   long 

Forgotten    in    His    Mind,    and    desolate 

Wiih   other  dreams   long  over,    as   a  gate 

Singing  upon    the   wind  the  anvil   song. 

Sang  of   the   Spring  when   lie    first  dreamt   of  me 

In  that  old   town  all   hills  and  signs  that  creak: — 

And    He    remembered    me    as    something    far 

In   old    imaginations,    something    weak 

With  distance,  like  a  little  sparking  star 

Drowned    in    the    lavender   of    evening  sea. 

Songs    of    the    Fields.      Ev    Francis    Ledwidge. 
New   York:    Duffield   &  Co. 


|  young  woman,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that 
|    so  good  a  detective  can  yet  be  susceptible  to 
\    those    softer   emotions    that    we    like    to    asso- 
ciate   with    her   sex. 

The     Golden      Slipi-er.       By     Anna     Katharine 
Green.      New    York:    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons;    $1.35 
'    net. 


Our  Next  War. 

Those  who  are  looking  for  a  whole-hearted 
defense  of  conscription  will  find  it  in  this 
volume  by  Maxwell  Van  Zandt  Woodhull.  A. 
M..  late  lieutenant-colonel  and  assistant  adju- 
tant-general. Fifteenth  Army  Corps  and  Army 
of  the  Tennessee.  The  author  writes,  prop- 
erly enough,  from  the  purely  military  point 
of  view.  Believing  that  existing  conditions 
demand  an  effective  American  army,  and  not 
a  mere  potential  mob,  he  shows  how  that 
army  can  be  raised  and  trained  and  how  it 
should  be  employed  and  officered.  He  con- 
siders that  the  irreducible  minimum  is  an 
active  army  of  200,000  men  and  a  reserve  of 
800,000.  with  corps  of  cadets  of  3600  men. 
and  these  demands  will  certainly  not  be  con- 
sidered as  excessive  except  by  those  who  sup- 
pose that  an  enemy  can  be  repelled  by  votes. 
Granted  the  defeat  of  our  fleet,  says  the  au- 
thor, "the  question  of  the  invasion  of  the 
United  States  under  existing  military  condi- 
tions in  the  country  is  a  perfectly  simple 
and  a  perfectly  practical  matter.  It  is  merely 
a  question  of  transportation."  The  author 
makes  a  further  telling  point  when  he  re- 
minds us  that  the  British  army  has  lost  in 
killed  and  wounded  up  to  August  21,  1915, 
almost  the  full  number  of  officers  and  men 
deemed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  pre- 
sumably by  the  General  Staff  to  be  a  suf- 
ficient force  to  assure  the  United  States  a 
"reasonable  guaranty"  of  safety  from  war 
and  invasion. 

But  the  author  does  not  confine  himself  to 
distinctively  military  matters.  He  discusses 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
recommends  the  substitution  for  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  of  a  sphere  of  influence  which  shall 
cover  the  nations  facing  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Caribbean   Sea. 

West  Point  in  Our  Next  War.  By  Maxwell 
Van  Zandt  Woodhull,  A.  M.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's    Sons;    $1.25    net. 


The  Golden  Slipper. 
The  detective  story  has  lost  some  of  its 
vogue  of  late  years,  but  there  is  still  a  cer- 
tain novelty  about  the  lady  detective,  and 
especially  the  lady  detective  with  a  heart. 
And  so  here  we  have  nine  adventures  that 
befell  Violet  Strange,  proving  that  Anna 
Katharine  Green  has  lost  none  of  her  cunning 
since  she  wrote  "The  Leavenworth  Case." 
Violet      Strange     is     a     supernaturally     keen 


New  Books  Received. 

THE  Hunted  Woman*.  By  James  Oliver  Cur- 
wood.  New  York:  Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.;  SI. 25 
net. 

A    novel. 

The    First   Hundred    Thousand.      P>y    Ian    Hay. 
Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin    Company;   SI. 50   net. 
A    war    book    from    the    trenches. 

Today  and  Tomorrow.  By  Charles  Hanson 
Towne.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company; 
$1    net. 

A  book  of  verse. 

Melinda  and  Her  Sisters.  By  Mrs.  O.  H.  P. 
Belmont  and  Elsa  Maxwell.  Xew  York:  Robert 
J.    Shores;    50   cents   net. 

A  play  and  verses. 

The    Beloved    Traitor.      By    Frank    L.    Packard. 
Xew  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.25  net. 
A    novel. 

The    Vindication.       By    Harriet    T.     Comstock. 
New    York:   Doubleday,   Page  &  Co.;   $1.35  net. 
A    novel. 

Journalism  in      California.        By      John      P. 

Young.  San  Francisco:  Chronicle  Publishing 
Company. 

Pacific    Coast  and    Exposition   biographies. 

European  Characters  in  French  Drama  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  Harry  Kurz,  Ph. 
D.      Xew    York:    Columbia    University    Press. 

Plays  written  or  presented  between  1714  and 
1789,  French  dramas  and  plays  presenting  charac- 
ters   belonging    to    various    European    nations. 

Crises  in  the  History  of  the  Papacy.  By 
Joseph  McCahe.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons:    $2.50    net. 

A  study  of  twenty  famous  popes  whose  careers 
and  whose  influence  were  important  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  church  and  the  history  of  tht- 
world. 

The  Blackest  Page  of  Modern  History.  By 
Herbert  Adams  Gibbons.  Ph.  D.  New  York:  G. 
P.    Putnam's    Sons;    75    cents  net. 

Events    in    Armenia   in    1915. 

A  Tall  Ship.  By  "Bartimeus."  New  York: 
G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons;    $1    net. 

Tales  descriptive  of  life  in  the  British  navy 
under  stress   of   wartime  conditions. 

Where  the  Path  Breaks.  By  Captain  Charles 
de  Crespignv.  Xew  York:  The  Centurv  Company; 
SI. 30     net. 

A  novel. 

From  Pillar  to  Post.  By  John  Kendrick 
Bangs.  New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.60 
net. 

A    book  of   travels   at    home. 

The  Imperial  Impulse.  By  Samuel  P.  Orth. 
New    York:   The    Century  Company;    $1.20  net. 

Background  studies  of  Belgium,  England, 
France,    Germany,    and    Russia. 

A  Cathedral  Singer.  By  James  Lane  Allen. 
Xew    York:    The    Century    Company;    $1    net. 

A  story  backgrounded  by  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
John   the    Divine,    Xew    York. 

Ulysses    S.    Grant.      By    Lovell    Coombs.      New 
York:    The    Macmillan    Company;    50   cents. 
Issued  in  True  Stories  of  Great  Americans. 

The  S.    S.   Glory.      By    Frederick    Niven.      New 
York:    George  H.   Doran   Company;   $1.25    net. 
An   adventure   story. 

The    Acokn-Planter.      By    Jack    London.      Xew 
York:    The  Macmillan    Company;    75    cents  net. 
A    musical    forest    play. 

The    Amateur.       By    Charles    G.    Norris.       New 
York:    George  H.   Doran   Company;   $1.35    net. 
A    novel. 

A  BOOK  of  Belgfum's  Gratitude.  New  York: 
John    Lane    Company ;    $2    net. 

Comprising  literary  articles  by  representative 
Belgians,  together  with  their  translations  by  vari- 
ous hands,  and  illustrated  throughout  in  color 
and  black  and    white  by    Belgian   artists. 


Century  Magazine  for  April 
A  number  of  unusual  fiction  features  are 
promised  for  the  April  Century  Magazine. 
chief  among  them  being  the  opening  install- 
ment of  the  new  William  Dean  Howells  serial, 
"The  Leatherwood  God,"  a  story  of  old  Amer- 
ican backwoods  life  and  of  a  religious  im- 
poster  somewhat  after  the  pattern  of  Joseph 
Smith  and  John  Alexander  Dowie.  Mr. 
Howells  is  said  to  have  been  working  at  the 
story  off  and  on  for  half  a  century,  and  to 
have  only  recently  added  its  final  touches. 
Granville  Barker,  the  English  playwright  and 
manager,  who  caused  such  a  stir  in  this  coun- 
try last  year  with  his  outdoor  performances 
of  Greek  drama,  will  contribute  a  fantastic 
story  called  "Souls  on  Fifth,"  describing  his 
feelings  on  first  becoming  aware  of  thou- 
sands of  souls,  souls  of  Fifth-Avenue  folk, 
drifting  through  the  air  like  snowflakes  and 
settling  on  his  hands  and  shoulders.  Mr. 
Barker,  it  is  said,  succeeded  in  capturing 
some  of  these  Fifth-Avenue  souls  and  having 
it  out  with  them.  That  unsparing  realist, 
Theodore  Dreiser,  of  "The  'Genius'  "  and 
Other  novels,  will  have  a  story  of  a  type 
somewhat  unusual  for  him  in  its  sympa- 
thetic touch.  "The  Lost  Pluebe,"  the  story 
of  an  old  country  couple.  There  will  also  be 
fiction  by  Inez  Hay  ties  Gillmore.  L.  Frank 
Tooker,  and  Stephen  Whitman. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

Little  Princes,  Little  Kings. 
Little    princes     little    kings. 

With    your    arrogance    of    birth, 
And   your  pale  and   puny   vision, 
I  (ere,    where    ^a>  <    should    he  elysian. 

Here,    where   days    were    meant    for   mirth, 
In    your    madness    ami    derision. 

You    have    made    a    hell    of    earth ! 

Pawns  to  you  are  all  the  people 
Moved    about    a    narrowed    board; 

They    have    sweat    and    blood    for    raiment, 

And  to  each  and  every  claimant 
Of    the    hounty    that    you    hoard. 

In  the  richness  of  your  payment 
You    have    offered    them    a    sword ! 

For    their    sacrificial    service 

What  suffices?-  What  atones? 
You  have  driven  them  as  cattle 
Down    the    fiery    lanes    of    battle 

(Hear  you    how   the   death    wind   moans?) 
While    you    parley,    while   you   prattle. 

Safe  upon  your  gilded   thrones! 

You    have   purged    your   souls   of   pity 

For    a    dole    of    niggard    gain; 
You  have  heaped  on  wives  and  daughters 
Such    a   holocaust    of  slaughters! 

Do   you    glory    in    the   slain  ? 
What    were    wastes    on    wastes    of    waters 

To   absolve   you    of   the   stain! 

Up    the    hazy    vasts   of  distance 

Glimpse     you     no    avenging    wings, 

You   who    reft   God's    world    of   quiet 

With  your  ravage,  rage,  and  riot. 
With    your    ruthless    wantonings  ? 

Fear   you   not    the    final    fiat. 
Little  princes,    little   kings? 

Little   princes,   little  kings. 

With  your  arrogance  of  birth. 
And  your  pale  and  puny  vision. 
Here,    where  ways  should  be  elysian. 

Here,    where   days    were    meant    for    mirth. 
In    your    madness    and    derision. 

You    have    made   a    hell    of  earth! 

— Clinton    ScoUard,    in    New    York    Suit. 


Persephone  Speak?. 

Thou   tiny   flower! 

Art    thou    not    wise? 
Who    taught   thee  else,   thou    frail   anemone. 
Thy    starry    notion,    thy    wind-wavering  motion, 
Thy  complex  of  chaste  beauty,   unimagin'd 
Till   thou    art   seen? — And    how   so   wisely,    thou, 
Indifferent   to    the   number    of    thy    rays. 
While  others  are  so  strict?     This  six-leaved  tulip. — 
He  would  not  risk  a  seventh    for  all   his  worth, — 
He   thought    to    attain    unique    magnificence 
By    sheer    simplicity — a    pointed    oval 
Bare   on    a    stalk   erect:    and    yet,    grown   old 
He  will   his  young  idea  quite  abandon, 
In   his   dishevel'd   fury    wantoning 
Beyond    belief.    .    .    .    Some    are    four-leaved:    this 

poppy 
Will  have  but  four.     He,  like  a  hurried  thief, 
Stuffs  his  rich   silks  into  too   small  a  bag — 
I   think  he   watch'd   a   summer-butterfly 
Creep  out  ail   crumpled   from   his  winter-case. 
Trusting  the  sun  to  smooth   his  tender  tissue 
And   sleek  the  velvet  of  his  painted  wings: — 
And  so  doth  he. — Between  such  different  schemes, 
Such    widely    varied    loveliness,    how    choose? 
Yet    loving   all,    one    should    be    most    beloved, 
Most   intimately   mine;    to   mortal  men 
My  emblem:    tho'  I  never  find  in  one 
The    sum   of  all   distinctions. — Rose    were    best : 
But  she   is  .    .    .   unkind 

To    handle — set    her    by. — Choosing    for    odor. 
The    violet   were   mine — men    call    her   modest, 
Because    she    hides,    and    when    in    company 
Lacks  manner  and   the  assertive  style  of  worth: — 
While    this    narcissus    here    scorns    modesty. 
Will    stand    up    what    she  is.    tho*   something   prim: 
Her   scent,   a   saturation    of   one   tone. 
Like      her     plain      symmetry.      leaves      nought      to 

fancy: — 
Whereas   this    iris, — she    outvietll    man's 
Excellent   artistry;   elaboration 
Confounded   with    simplicity,    till   none 
Can  tell  which  sprang  of  which.     Could  I  but   find 
A    scented    iris,    I    should    be    content. 

— Robert   Bridges. 


Dawn  Song. 
Treader  of  the  blue  steeps  and  the  hollows  under! 
Day-Flinger,     Hope-Singer,     crowned     with     awful 

hair ! 
Battle     Lord    with    burning    sword    to    cleave    the 

gloom   asunder! 
Plunger    through    the    eyries    of    the    eagles    of    the 

Thunder! 
Stroller    up   the    flame-arched   air! 

All-Beholder,   very   swift   and   tireless   your   pace   is! 
Now   you   snuff   the   guttered   moon    above    the   gray 

abyss. 
Moaning    with    the    sagging   tide    in    shipless    ocean 

spaces: 
Now   you  gladden   windless  hollows   thronged    with 

daisy    faces; 
Now     the     corn     salutes     the     Morn     that     sought 

Persepolis! 

Searcher    of    the    ocean    and    the    islands    and    the 

straits, 
The     mountains    and     the     rivers     and     the    deserts 

and   the  dunes, 
Saw  you  any   tittle   spirit   foundling  of  the   Fates. 
Groping  at  the  world-wall   for  the  narrow  gates 
Guarded   by    the   nine  big   moons- 
Numberless     and     cndlcsslv     the     living     spirit     tide 

rolls. 
Like    a    serried    OCean    on    a    pleasant    island    hurled! 
Sun-lured,   rain-wooed,  color-haunted   wild  souls. 
Trooping     with     the     love-thralled,     mothei  -seeking 

child   souls, 
Throng   upon   the   good   green    world! 

Surely   you   have  seen  it   in  your  wide  sky-going — 


An     eager     little     comrade     of     the     spirits     of     the 

wheat : 
All     the     hymning     forests     and     the     melody     of 

vowing, 
Alt     the     ocean     thunderings     and     all     the     rivers 

tin  wing. 
Silenced    tiy    ttie    music    ■■!'    ir- 
— From    "1  he   Stranger   at    the   dole."   by   John    (,. 

A  cthardt. 


Louise  Ayres  Garnett's  '"Mister  Will  of 
Stratford"  makes  it  possible  for  the  young 
folks  to  have  their  part  in  the  celebration  of 
the  Shakespeare  tercentenary.  Under  this 
title  Mrs.  Garnett  has  written  a  play  intended 
for  production  by  boys  and  girls,  which  deals 
with  the  youth  of  Shakespeare.  In  a  pro- 
logue, three  acts,  and  an  epilogue  she  has 
told  a  most  interesting  story,  one  the  presen- 
tation of  which  children  would  enjoy  at  any 
time — and  their  elders  enjoy  witnessing  as 
well — but  which  is  particularly  appropriate 
this  spring,  three  hundred  years  after  the 
death  of  the  great  poet  with  whose  life  it  is 
concerned.  The  Macmillan  Company  is  the 
publisher. 


Her  Majesty  Queen  Mary  recently  placed 
an  order  for  a  complete  set  of  "Rita's"  i  Mrs. 
Desmond  Humphreys)  books.  She  is  the 
only  woman  writer  to  whom  such  an  honor 
has  been  paid  in  the  present  reign.  "The 
Iron  Stair,"  by  "Rita."  which  has  just  made 
its  appearance  under  the  Putnam  imprint, 
brings  the  total  of  this  author's  published 
works  over  the  twoscore  mark. 


Your 
Choice 


Of 


EIGHT  TRAINS 
EVERY  DAY 


To 


Los  Angeles 
San  Diego 


YOU    CAN    LEAVE    San 

Francisco  (Ferry  Station)  at 
4:20  p.  m.  on  the  "San  Joaquin 
Valley  Flyer  "  ;  or  at  6  p.  m. 
on  the  "Owl  Limited" — 

DINNER  IS   SERVED  in 

Dining  Car  (also  breakfast 
next  morning)  and  you  arrive 
in  Los  Angeles  before  9 
o'clock. 

THEN,  IF  YOU  LIKE,  you 

can  be  in  San  Diego,  with  its 
Exposition,  12:50  same  after- 
noon. 

OR,  IF  YOU  PREFER,  you 

can  dine  leisurely  at  home 
and  take  the  "  Lark "  at  8 
p.  m.  from  San  Francisco 
(Third  Street  Station)  — 

AFTER    BREAKFAST  in 

Dining  Car  next  morning,  you 
reach  Los  Angeles  at  9:45, 
with  a  full  day  before  you  for 
business  or  pleasure. 

** 

IN  ADDITION,  there  are  five 
other  daily  trains,  including 
the  "Shore  Line  Limited" — 
Down  the  Coast  by  Day- 
light. 
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ApjAPANESE  "MADAM    BUTTERFLY.' 


Any  devotee  ot  the  theatre,  any  appreciates 
of  Puccini's  opera,  "Madam  Butterfly."  could 
not  but  be  interested  in  the  idea  of  a  Cho- 
Cho-San  with  the  blood  of  Xippon  running  in 
her  veins.  No  doubt  many  who  went,  ani- 
mated by  mere  curiosity,  to  hear  Mme. 
Tamaki  Miura  sing  the  role  of  Madam  But- 
terfly, after  witnessing  her  performance  were 
moved  to  a  deeper  perception  of  the  true 
pathos  of  the  opera  than  they  had  ever  felt 
before.  True,  in  the  highly  artificial  atmos- 
phere of  opera,  "Madam  Butterfly"  strikes  a 
more  poignant  note  oi  pathos  than  is  usual. 
But  we  are  accustomed  to  see  an  Occidental 
Butterfly,  one  who  has  her  vocal  display  on 
her  mind,  and  who  seems  to  keep  that  just 
as  much  to  the  fore  as  the  piteous  tragedy 
of  little  Cho-Cho-San.  But,  with  this  little 
Japanese  prima  donna,  things  were  somehow 
different. 

Mme.  Miura  is  almost  tinier  than  the  ma- 
jority of  her  fair  compatriots.  Her  face  is 
markedly  Japanese,  and  her  eyes  have  the 
pronounced  racial  character.  She  has  not  the 
toy-like  beauty7  of  the  Japanese  musmee  whose 
delicately  chiseled  charms  Sir  Edwin  Arnold 
has  so  eloquently  chronicled,  but  she  has  will, 
character,  individuality,  expressed  in  her 
small,  irregularly-featured  but  attractive  and 
winning  countenance,  and  her  impersonation 
of  Cho-Cho-San  was  characterized  by  all  the 
prettiness,  the  dainty  witchery,  that  we  are 
wont  to  associate  with  the  Japanese  geisha. 
Partly  as  a  Japanese,  partly  as  herself,  she 
had  a  curious  effect  on  the  whole  perform- 
ance. Opera,  of  course,  as  we  must  all  agree, 
is  a  highly  conventionalized  institution.  We 
are  quite  accustomed  to  turning  our  tempo- 
rarily detached  attention  from  one  performer 
to  the  other,  ready  to  pass  mental  verdict 
as  to  how  each  one  is  acquitting  him  or 
herself.  But  Mme.  Miura  had  the  effect  of 
reconciling  all  the  elements  into  a  more  than 
usually  cohesive  whole.  They  did  not  seem 
to  be  mere  performers  having  their  turns  in 
exhibiting  their  musical  powers,  but  human 
accessories  in  a  very  moving  episode,  all  fate- 
fully  contributing  their  helpful  or  harmful 
share  toward  precipitating  the  doom  of  the 
too-constant  child-wife.  In  fact  Mme.  Miura, 
in  spite  of  the  beauties  of  her  vocalization, 
was  the  means  of  subtracting  from  the  con- 
ventional operatic  atmosphere.  For  this  tiny 
pioneer  in  a  hitherto  untried  field  is  a  genuine 
and  moving  actress  as  well  as  a  sincere  and 
well-equipped  artist  in  the  domain  of  vocal 
art.  Her  voice  is  charming,  although  corre- 
sponding to  her  person  in  size.  Some  of  its 
tones,  notably  in  the  middle  register,  are 
almost  juvenile,  but  in  the  higher  notes  it 
displays  unexpected  volume  and  warmth. 
Her  technic  is  admirable ;  naturally  so,  for 
she  has  been  trained  under  European  experts. 
Although  she  underwent  her  earlier  training 
as  a  student  in  the  Academy  of  Music  at 
Tokyo,  Mme.  Miura,  as  we  learn  from  an  in- 
terview granted  to  a  New  York  reporter, 
studied  under  German  and  Russian  teachers. 
and,  after  subsequently  serving  as  a  teacher 
in  the  same  institution,  went  to  Berlin  to 
study  under  masters  of  the  art  of  vocalism. 
Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  she  is  no  mere 
Oriental  curio,  but  a  naturally  gifted  artist 
trained  in  European  methods.  But  her  ap- 
pearance, her  action  on  the  stage,  bear  the 
stamp  of  Orientalism.  She  has  the  in- 
stinctively graceful  abandon  of  a  people  who 
have  not  yet  acquired  Occidental  stiffness  and 
reserve.  Every  muscle  of  her  being  assists  in 
expressing  her  emotion.  Her  little  body  was 
as  responsive  as  a  harp  to  each  chord  of 
emotion  that  was  played  upon  the  heart- 
strings of  Cho-Cho-San.  An  artist  watching 
her  expressive  pantomime  would  have  been 
interested  in  noting  how  freely  and  eloquently 
her  pliant  little  body  expressed  emotion 
through  all  her  concealing  Japanese  robes. 
She  made  us  feel,  as  never  before,  how  in- 
evitable it  was  for  Pinkerton  to  regard  his 
temporary  child-wife  as  a  human  toy  and  how 
difficult  for  him  to  conceive  that  a  mighty- 
love  and  a  deathless  constancy  dwelt  in  that 
child-bosom.  Race  was  the  barrier.  For 
Pinkerton,  whose  character  was  aptly  indi- 
cated by  the  cavalier  bearing  given  him  by 
Ric  ardo  Martin,  appears  in  the  opera  as  a 
ha.-'l-headed,  not  particularly  soft-hearted 
yoi  ng  man,  with  active  appetites  but  an  in- 
.*«  ,vc  imagination.  And  when  the  real  wife 
nr  tars  in  the  third  act,  although  her  mien 
le    and    compassionate,    again    we    feel 


that  race  is  a  bar  to  her  full  comprehension 
of  the  magnitude  of  Cho-Cho-San's  agony. 
Even  Cho-Cho-San  herself,  with  the  graceful, 
self-effacing  courtesy  of  the  Japanese  woman, 
seems  to  feel  it  unfitting  that  she  should  give 
full  vent  to  her  rending  despair.  But  to  us 
in  the  audience  there  was  no  barrier.  Love, 
constancy,  even  self-sacrifice,  are  sufficiently 
simple  and  primitive  emotions  for  us  all  to 
comprehend.  And  Mme.  Miura,  with  her  di- 
vining sympathy  for  the  piteous  plight  of 
Cho-Cho-San,  and  the  eloquent  art  with  which 
she  conveyed  her  sufferings,  together  with  the 
bigness  of  the  emotions  with  which  she 
colored  her  light  but  touching  and  beautiful 
soprano,  was  the  means  of  giving  us  an  ex- 
perience that  we  will  not  soon  forget.  So 
consistent  was  her  impersonation  with  the 
idea  of  the  character  that  it  is  difficult  to  ele- 
vate one  point  above  the  other. 

In  the  first  act  the  youth  and  joyousness 
of  Butterfly  are  prettily  indicated,  and  the 
proud  and  happy  response  that  she  makes  to 
her  American  wooer.  At  the  scene  in  the 
first  act  when  the  Bonze,  a  sinister  precursor 
of  later  tragedy,  appears.  Butterfly  conceals 
her  face  in  her  terror  of  the  terrible  priest, 
and  thus  we  learn  from  her  attitudes  and 
gestures  of  the  fine  power  for  pantomime  act- 
ing possessed  by  the  little  Japanese  nightin- 
gale. In  the  love  scene  just  preceding  the 
curtain  was  sounded  the  first  deep  note  of  a 
love  that  was  to  end  in  woe.  And  this  by 
contrast  to  the  purely  sensuous  emotion  of 
the  lover,  who  approached  a  sacred  shrine  in 
the  careless  attitude  of  a  curio-seeker. 

In  the  second  act,  during  that  long,  silent, 
immobile  pose,  we  saw  change  written  on  the 
joyous  maiden  features  of  the  bridal  scene. 
Butterfly,  who  had  known  wifehood  and 
motherhood,  was  striving  gallantly  to  avoid 
the  acquaintance  of  sorrow.  And  when,  in 
the  later  developments  of  the  story*,  it  came, 
it  wrote  itself  in  legible  characters  on  the 
little  features  that  had  been  so  apt  in  ex- 
pressing joy.  And  the  bird  notes  carried 
their  burden  of  the  sorrow  so  long  held  at 
bay. 

Yes,  Mme.  Miura  is  at  once  a  vocalist  and 
an  actress  of  standing,  and  now  the  question 
is,  how  would  she  affect  our  Occidental  sus- 
ceptibilities in  another  role  ?  She  has  a  taste, 
it  seems,  for  Wagnerian  music,  although  But- 
terfly is  her  favorite  role. 

Although  there  is  not  a  large  cast  to 
"Madam  Butterfly,"'  there  are  enough  artists 
present  in  the  cast  to  reveal  the  existence  of 
an  interesting  and  varied  group  of  singers. 
Both  the  men  principals — Riccardo  Martin 
and  Graham  Marr — the  latter  as  Sharpless, 
have  fine  voices  and  individuality.  Mr.  Marr 
has  a  particularly  musical  and  expressive  bari- 
tone, which  one  would  like  to  hear  exercised 
in  a  role  not  so  given  over  to  pouring  sooth- 
ing balm  on  the  wounds-  made  by  the  Pinker- 
tons   of   life. 

Elvira  Leveroni's  Suzuki  was  sympathetic- 
ally sung  and  acted,  and,  indeed,  all  the  roles 
were  so  skillfully  handled,  including  that  of 
the  Bonze,  as  to  contribute  a  highly  success- 
ful Japanese  atmosphere  to  the  piece.  The 
general  effect  of  each  set  was  particularly 
successful  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  atmos- 
phere, there  being  in  the  interior  view  of 
Butterfly's  home  a  picturesque  but  at  the  same 
time  interestingry  detailed  suggestion  of  the 
intimacy  of  a  home  picture,  while  the  view 
of  garden,  bridge,  and  gate,  and  the  exten- 
sive prospect  shown  in  the  first  setting  was 
marked  by  good  taste  and  fine  pictorial  effect. 


AN  ALLURING  PAVLOWA. 


Following  the  close  of  the  opera  came  the 
Imperial  Ballet  Russe  in  a  series  of  Spanish 
dances,  the  music  for  which  was  arranged  by 
Ivan  Clustine  from  compositions  by  Massenet, 
Glazounow,  and  Moskowski. 

The  act,  for  so  it  seemed  on  account  of 
the  cleverness  of  the  arrangement,  was  so 
planned  as  to.  have  each  dance  follow  the 
other  without  a  perceptible  break.  The  stage 
was  set  as  the  courtyard  of  a  Spanish  inn. 
A  gay  group  of  young  people  succeeded  each 
other  in  the  dances,  which  they  executed  with 
the  astonishing  grace  and  precision  of  these 
Russian  ballets,  and  with  that  suggestion  of 
temperamental  abandon  which  is  as  sedulously 
cultivated  as  the  more  objective  features. 

Pavlowa  appeared  in  one  of  her  fasci- 
natingly indivi dualized  ballet  costumes.  She 
sees  a  Spanish  gallant — impersonated  by  M. 
Yolinine — paring  court  to  a  girl  of  less  charm. 
She  veils  herself,  and  challenges  the  youth. 
He  leaves  his  disconcerted  charmer,  responds 
with  energy  to  the  challenge,  and  they  dance 
together  with  passionate  abandon.  Leaving 
the  dance,  they  sit  at  one  of  the  tables  and 
Pavlowa,  whom  we  have  seen  in  so  many 
phases,  as  an  etherealized  phantom,  as  the 
incarnation  of  a  maiden's  joy,  as  the  spirit 
of  youthful  coquetry,  of  fierce  chastity,  or  of 
mystic  love,  now  reveals  herself  as  the  apostle 
of  sensuous  allurement,  purring  like  a  luxuri- 
ous kitten  on  the  warm  cushion  of  love  that 
she  has  just  wrested  from  a  rival. 

Se-\en  dances  filled  out  the  programme,  in 
three  of  which  Pavlowa  appeared  as  the 
premiere.  The  act  is  so  warmly  colored,  so 
picturesquely  set,  so  gorgeously  and  tastefully 


costumed,  and  so  superbly  danced,  and  each 
separate  feature  follows  the  other  so  quickly 
that  it  gives  the  effect  of  a  revel  of  hand- 
some participants  whose  warm  Spanish  blood 
lends  grace  and  passion  to  the  dance.  They 
were  all  so  astonishingly  handsome  and  so 
surpassingly  expert  and  graceful  that  it  was 
difficult  to  pick  out  dancers  of  individual 
merit,  other  than  Pavlowa  and  Volinine. 


THE  FLORENCE  HINKLE  CONCERT. 

The  moment  we  heard  Florence  Hinkle's 
first  note,  last  Sunday  afternoon,  we  remem- 
bered the  confident  tone  in  which  her  manage- 
ment had  chronicled  her  charms  as  a  vocalist, 
and  we  recognized  the  truth  of  the  claims. 
It  may  seem  odd  that  a  singer  strange  to  us 
here  in  San  Francisco  could  make  such  head- 
way with  an  opening  note,  but  it  was  in 
"Care  Selve,"  from  Handel's  "Atalanta,"  a 
singularly  beautiful  aria  from  the  first  note 
to  the  last,  and  one  whose  serene  and  pene- 
trating sentiment  seemed  particularly  in  ac- 
cord with  the  temperament  of  the  singer.  It 
is  not,  however,  by  means  of  a  compelling 
temperament  that  Florence  Hinkle  accom- 
plishes her  effects.  The  statement  that  her 
voice  resembles  Melba's  is  quite  true.  It  has 
a  similarly  pure  crystalline  quality,  allied  with 
a  sweetness  and  almost  elegance  of  tone  that 
is  extremely  pleasing  to  the  taste.  Whether 
her  voice  searches  very  deeply  into  the  heart  is 
another  question.  Whether  American  teachers 
wholly  imparted  to  her  her  mastery  of  vocal 
art  is  still  another.  What  I  mean  is  that  she 
is  a  born  singer,  and  by  the  aid  of  mental 
processes  emanating  from  what  I  judge  to 
be  an  unusually  level  head,  Miss  Hinkle  has 
so  reinforced  her  natural  gifts  as  to  be  a 
concert  singer  of  unquestionable  charm  and 
with  the  ability  to  afford  delight.  She  has 
much  intelligence,  and  understanding  the  great 
desire  of  listeners  to  fully  enter  into  the 
sentiment  of  lyricism,  she  makes  every  effort 
to  have  the  meaning  and  sentiment  fully 
penetrate.  Her  one  handicap  is  that  ot  a 
too-calm  temperament.  Passion  she  fails  to 
express,  or  if  she  does,  it  is  so  calm  and  cool 
that  you  can  scarcely  call  it  such.  But  sweet- 
ness, archness,  gayety,  delicacy,  coquetry, 
tenderness,  all  flowed  forth  on  the  crystalline 
stream  of  her  dulcet  tones  and  enchanted  the 
ear.  The  soul  of  the  listener,  however,  re- 
flects the  calmness  of  the  singers.  Her  smile, 
though  sweet,  is  a  little  fixed,  too  constant, 
and  sometimes  incongruous  with  the  senti- 
ment expressed.  There  is  something  about  it 
typical  of  the  woman.  Gifted,  accomplished, 
intelligent,  tranquil,  sweet  and  tactful,  but 
not  the  God-given  artist  through  and 
through.  Yet  once  this  verdict  is  estab- 
lished, it  is  surprising  how  much  pure  pleas- 
ure and  actual  delight  Miss  Hinkle  can  confer 
on  her  listeners,  and  not  wholly  by  her  beau- 
tiful voice.  Intelligence,  refinement,  and  cor- 
rect taste  so  atone  for  the  absence  of  pas- 
sionate artistry  as,  no  doubt,  to  convince  some 
and  perhaps  many  of  her  hearers  that  it  is 
present  in  abundant  measure. 

She  can  surprise,  too,  for  nothing  in  the 
domain  of  art  expression  is  absolutely  fixed 
in  its  limitations  or  its  possibilities.  In 
"L'Oasis"  she  struck  a  new  and  novel  note. 
The  sweet,  pure,  solitary  tone  gathered 
warmth  and  color,  and  with  voice  and  ex- 
pression she  painted  a  sort  of  Jules  Guerin 
sketch — an  Oriental  picture  of  the  oasis  set 
in  the  tawny  glow  of  the  desert. 

The  programme  was  well  arranged,  interest- 
ing without  being  too  stereotyped ;  another 
indication  of  the  calm  mental  balance  of  the 
singer.      She    sang    a    group    of    old    classics. 


some  German  lieder,  a  group  of  French,  anc 
another  of  English  songs,  in  the  lattei 
of  which  she  gave  a  few  of  the  usual  voca 
pleasantries  and  breathed  a  fresher  fragranct 
through  the  pensive  and  perhaps  rather  con> 
ventional  measures  of  "'In  the  time  of  roses.* 
There  was  a  similarity  and  yet  a  differentia 
tion  to  her  rendering  of  the  charming  "Jardir 
d'amour.''  She  never  forgot  that  it  wa: 
French  sentiment.  For,  indeed,  though  thi; 
delightful  soprano  just  misses  greatness,  shi 
has  her  gift  under  such  thorough  control  that 
coincident  with  charming  the  ear.  she  reaches 
the  imagination  gently,  sweetly,  persuasively 
unerringly.      There   lies  her  art 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


The  Gentle-Persinger  Joint  Concert. 

The  discriminating  music  public  of  Sar 
Francisco  and  the  bay  cities  will  be'  interested 
in  the  announcement  of  a  joint  concert  to  be 
given  by  Alice  Gentle,  the  dramatic  soprano, 
and  Louis  Persinger,  violin  virtuoso,  at  Scot- 
tish Rite  Auditorium,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
March   29th. 

Alice  Gentle  and  her  art  are  well  known 
here.  She  came  here  about  a  year  ago  and 
captivated  the  musical  public  by  reason  of  her 
voice,  her  personality,  and  her  vocalism.  Al- 
though Miss  Gentle  has  frequently  been  heard 
in  operatic  performances,  she  has  never  been 
heard  on  the  concert  stage  in  San  Francisco. 
After  much  urging  on  the  part  of  her  friends 
she  has  consented  to  appear  in  concert. 

Louis  Persinger,  concertmaster  of  the  Sanl 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  will  contribute 
of  his  art  to  the  programme.  It  will  be  his 
final  appearance  in  concert  before  his  de- 
parture for  the  East  where  he  is  extensively  | 
booked.  He  is  one  of  the  foremost  violinists 
before  the  public. 

The  programme  will  be  an  unusually  at-I 
tractive  one.  Tickets  will  be  $2,  $1.50,  and! 
$1,  and  will  be  on  sale  on  and  after  Monday,! 
March  20th,  at  Sherman,  Gay  &  Co.'s  and) 
Kohler  &  Chase's. 


Official  Agents  to  Philippine  Government. 

A  few  years  ago  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Philippine  government  officials  Thos.  Cook  & 
Son,  the  international  tourist  agents, .  estab- 
lished an  office  at  Manila,  and  cooperating 
closely  with  the  publicity  committee  and  Ma- 
nila Merchants"  Association  commenced 
campaign  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
tourist  travel  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
in  connection  therewith  issued  a  very  com- 
prehensive booklet  describing  the  attractions 
of  the  islands.  The  result  of  their  efforts 
being  eminently  satisfactory  to  all  concerned, 
the  Philippine  government  has  now  appointed 
Thos.  Cook  &  Son  as  the  "Official  Passenger 
Agents  to  the  Philippine  Government"  and  in 
that  capacity-  they  are  about  to  undertake  a 
more  extensive  propaganda  to  attract  travel 
to  the  islands.  Thos.  Cook  &  Son  are  particu- 
larly well  equipped  for  work  of  this  character 
on  account  of  their  established  reputation  and 
their  offices  and  connections  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 


Sir    Herbert    Tree    is    presenting    "Henry 
VIII"  in  Xew  York. 


Angela     Anderson     Nesmith 
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jlUJJJUiJ  Ebell  Club.  Oakland 

Literary  Interpretation,  Dramatic  Art,  Public 
Speaking. 

Paris   School  of  Deportment  Work. 
Classical  and  Interpretative  Physical  Culture. 
Catalogue  and  list  of  readings  upon  request 
Telephone :  Prospect  3940 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE   CHAT. 


Boston  Opera  and  Pavlowa  Combination. 

This  Saturday  afternoon,  March  18th,  at 
the  Cort  Theatre,  the  Boston  Opera  Company, 
combined  with  the  Pavlowa  Ballet  Russe,  will 
offer  "La  Boheme,"  with  Maggie  Teyte,  Ric- 
cardo  Martin,  Jose  Mardones,  Olivette  Marcel, 
and  Graham  Marr  in  the  cast,  to  be  followed 
by  Pavlowa  and  her  company  in  the  "Spanish 
Ballet,"  by  Massenet,  Moszkowsky,  and 
Glazounow. 

In  the  evening,  at  8  sharp,  'T'Pagliacci" 
will  be  given,  followed  by  the  two-act  ballet, 
"Coppelia." 

The  Sunday  night  gala  performance  will  in- 
clude the  first  act  of  "I'Pagliacci,"  the  second 
act  of  "Carmen,"  with  Maria  Gay  in  the  title- 
role,  and  introducing  the  complete  ballet  suite 
by  Bizet  and  the  "Elysian  Fields,"  from 
Gluck's  "Orfeo  and  Eurydice,"  with  Maria 
Gay,  Bianca  Saroya,  and  the  entire  ballet 
1    company  headed  by  Pavlowa  and  Volinine. 

Tickets  are  to  be  had  at  the  Cort  Theatre 
box-office.  

"The  Eternal  Magdalene"  at  the  Columbia. 

When    Florence    Roberts,    in    "The    Eternal 

T  Magdalene,"   comes   to   the   Columbia  Theatre 

1    Sunday    night,    March    19th,    theatre-goers    of 

:     San  Francisco  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see 

y  for  the  first  time  the  play  that  made  such  a 

•     stir   in    New    York   the   present   season.      The 

'   remarkable  success  achieved  by  "The  Eternal 

Magdalene"    in    New    York    was    due    to    the 

-1-   fact  that  those   who   saw   it   went   out   from 

the  theatre  in  earnest  discussion  of  that  which 

they   had  just   seen. 

"The   Eternal   Magdalene"    strikes   home   to 

■    every   one  wh,o   sees   it.      Robert   McLaughlin, 

the  author,  is  said  to  have  shown  a  wonderful 

1    adeptness  at  characterization  in  his  play,  and 

A     the  people  on  the  stage  are  living,  breathing, 

human  beings,  whom  the  public  has  seen  and 

-    talked    with    in    the    ordinary    course    of    an 

existence. 

"The    Eternal    Magdalene"    is   written    in    a 
'■   i  straightforward  manner.     While  the  very  na- 


ture of  the  subject  on  which  the  play  is 
founded  calls  for  an  open  and  frank  discus- 
sion, no  sordid  half-world  scenes  are  dragged 
in,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  appeal  to  senti- 
ment. 

Selwyn  &  Co.  have  assembled  a  particularly 
strong  company  for  this  presentation  of  the 
play.  Headed  by  Miss  Roberts,  the  organiza- 
tion includes  Edmund  Elton,  Millard  Vin- 
cent, Frances  Y'ounge,  Carrington  North, 
Perce  Benton,  Arthur  Davis,  Brian  Darley. 
Taylor  Carroll,  George  La  Roe,  June  Janin, 
Howard  Smith,  and  James  E.  Smith.  During 
the  engagement  of  "The  Eternal  Magdalene" 
matinees  will  be  given  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays.  The  engagement  will  be  of  two 
weeks'  duration.  Evenings  and  Saturday 
matinee  prices  will  range  from  25  cents  to 
$1.50  ;  at  the  Wednesday  matinees  the  prices 
will  range  from  25  cents  to  $1. 


f 


BOSTON  GRAND  OPERA  COMPANY 

In  conjunction  with 

PAVLOWA  BALLET  RUSSE 

CORT  THEATRE 

Today  at  2 — "La  Boheme"  and  "Spanish 
Ballet."" 

Tonight  at  S — "I'Pagliacci"   and   "Coppelia." 

Tomorrow  night  (gala  performance)— 1st  act 
"I'Pagliacci,"  2d  act  "Carmen,"  Ballet  "Elysian 
Fields,"  from  "Orfeo,"  with  Zenatello,  Teyte, 
Maria  Gay,  Saroya,  Pavlowa,  Volinine,  Mar- 
dones,  and   entire  company 

Tickets  $5  to  $1,  on  sale  at  Cort  Theatre. 

SPECIAL— THREE  NIGHTS  IN 

OAKLAND 

Auditorium  Opera  House 
MONDAY   NIGHT,    MARCH   20 
"L'Amore     dei     Tre     Re,"     with     Zenatello, 
Teyte,  Chalmers,  Mardones,  etc. 

"Snowflakes"  Ballet,  with  Pavlowa,  Voli- 
nine   and    Ballet    Russe. 

TUESDAY    NIGHT,    MARCH    21 
"La    Boheme,"    with    Teyte,    Gaudenzi,    Chal- 
mers, Mardones,  etc. 

"Spanish  Ballet,"  with  Pavlowa,  Volinine 
and    Ballet    Russe. 

WEDNESDAY  NIGHT,   MARCH  22 
"Madam     Butterfly,"     with     Tamika     Miura, 
Martin   Marr,   Leveroni,  etc. 

"Elysian  Fields"  Ballet,  from  "Orfeo,"  with 
Maria  Gay.  Saroya,  Pavlowa,  Volinine  and 
Ballet    Russe. 

Prices— Orchestra,  $5  and  $3;  Balcony,  $3 
and  $2;   Gallery,  $1.50  and  $1. 

Tickets  now  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s,    San  Francisco  and  Oakland. 

Checks  and  Money  Orders  to  Will  L.  Green- 
baum,    Local    Representative. 

Stein  way   Piano    Used. 


«n^».  SAN  FRANCISCO  ^  fir 

SYmphoNY 

ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertz Conductor. 

Ninth  Pair  Symphony  Concerts 

CORT  THEATRE 

Friday,    March     24,    3     O'Clock 
Sunday,  March  26,  2:30  O'Clock 

PROGRAMME 

Symphony  No.  13,  G  major Haydn 

"The  Pied  Piper,"  Symphonic  Poem 

Frederick  Jacob! 

(First    performance    anywhere) 
Symphony  No.  7,  C  major F.  Schubert 

Prices — Friday,  $2,  $1-50,  $1,  75c;  box,  loge 
seats,  $3.  Sunday,  $1,  75c,  50c;  box,  loge 
seats,    $1.50. 

Tickets  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and  Kohler 
&  Chase's. 


Cort  Presents  "Ramona"  on  Monday. 

Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  masterpiece  of  litera- 
ture, "Ramona,"  has  been  adjusted  to  presen- 
tation as  a  cinema-theatrical  entertainment, 
and  will  be  seen  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  Monday 
afternoon  and  for  the  forthcoming  week.  It 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  picture  production 
ever  assembled,  and  is  the  work  of  Clune, 
who  is  taking  the  production  to  New  York 
with  the  approbation  of  the  West,  where  the 
scenes   of  its  thrilling  narrative  are  laid. 

The  production  is  far  beyond  the  limita- 
tions which  usually  compress  a  motion-picture 
spectacle  to  the  square  screen.  "Ramona"  is 
said  to  be  at  once  a  motion  picture  and  a 
theatrical  entertainment.  Its  musical  charac- 
ter is  extraordinary,  there  having  been  writ- 
ten for  it  a  symphonic  score  which  is  inter- 
preted by  a  large  orchestra.  Musicians, 
singers,  and  dancers  on  the  stage  add  to  the 
unusual  quality  of  the  entertainment,  and 
three  "atmospheric  sets"  have  been  provided 
to  serve  as  backgrounds  for  the  three  main 
groupings  into  which  the  episodes  of  the  story 
are  divided. 

In  making  the  picture  the  greatest  care 
was  observed  in  the  selection  of  cast  and 
supernumeraries,  of  the  latter  of  whom  there 
are  thousands.  The  types  of  early  California 
life  have  been  restored  with  fidelity,  and  the 
actual  scenes  which  were  visited  in  the  im- 
agination of  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  have  been 
sought  and  found  in  the  pictures.  The  early 
missions,  their  padres,  their  flocks  of  faithful 
converts,  and  the  life  of  a  past  era  are  all 
found  in  the  picture. 

Matinees  will  be  given  daily  at  2  o'clock 
and  the  evening  presentations  at  8,  Re- 
served seats  are  now  on  sale. 


JOINT  SONG  AND  VIOLIN  RECITAL 

ALICE  GENTLE 

Dramatic    Soprano 

LOUIS  PERSINGER 

Violin   Virtuoso 
(His    finai    San    Francisco    concert    appearance) 

at 

SCOTTISH    RITE    AUDITORIUM 

Wednesday  evening,  March  29,  at  8:30  o'clock 
Prices,  $2,  $1-50,  $1.  Tickets  on  sale  at 
Sherman.  Clay  &  Co.'s,  Kohler  &  Chase's, 
and,  on  evening  of  performance  only,  at  Scot- 
tish  Rite  Auditorium. 


Novel  Headline  Attraction  at  Pantages. 

"The  Mystic  Bird,"  one  of  the  greatest 
novelties  that  the  vaudeville  stage  has  offered 
in  years,  is  the  headline  attraction  on  the 
new  eight-act  show  which  opens  at  the  Pan- 
tages  Theatre  next  Sunday  afternoon.  "The 
Mystic  Bird"  is  a  genuine  live  canary  which 
actually  sings  and  warbles  the  calls  that  are 
played  on  the  violin  by  Master  Paul,  a  boy 
violinist,  who  introduces  and  works  in  the 
act.  To  show  that  the  bird  is  the  real  thing 
the  lad  goes  through  the  audience  showing  the 
"Caruso  Canary"  to  the  assemblage.  It  is  a 
novelty  that  is  especially  appealing  to  ladies 
and  children,  and  a  special  matinee  perform- 
ance will  be  given  for  their  benefit  on  Satur- 
day. 

Six  well-known  opera  singers  have  formed 
the  "La  Scala  Sextet,"  and  will  be  heard  in 
excerpts  from  "Ernani,"  "Carmen,"  "Lucia," 
and  "Rigoletto."  Signora  Bianci,  Mme.  Jen- 
nings, Signora  Silva,  Signor  Brava,  Signor 
Puccinni,  and  Signor  Reubens  are  the  mem- 
bers of  the  sextet.  All  of  them  are  favorites 
here,  where  they  have  appeared  with  the  La 
Scala  and  Lambardi  grand  opera  companies. 

"The  Dairy  Maids,"  a  tuneful  musical  con- 
fection with  a  flock  of  stunning  showgirls  and 
Eddie  Foley  and  Lea  Leture  as  the  bright 
stars,  is  another  splendid  feature. 

Yates  and  Wheeler  have  a  unique  singing 
novelty  called  "Which  Is  Which" ;  the  Ar- 
minta  Brothers,  daring  acrobats ;  Davis  and 
Wright  in  "The  Love  Insurance  Agent,"  are 
other  good  numbers.  The  concluding  chapter 
of  "The  Red  Circle"  and  the  opening  of 
Pathe's  thrilling  serial,  "The  Iron  Claw,"  will 
round  out  the  best  bill  that  the  Pantages  has 
shown  this  season. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

Each  of  the  nine  acts  on  the  Orpheum  pro- 
gramme next  week  will  be   entirely  new. 

Harry  Green,  who  it  will  be  remembered 
scored  a  great  comedy  hit  in  the  laughable 
farce,  "The  Partners,"  not  only  in  this  coun- 
try, but  also  in  London,  is  now  leading  a 
little  company  of  his  own  and  is  presenting  a 
farce  called  "The  Cherry  Tree,"  which  con- 
tains a  moral  disguised  in  comic  attire  which 
deals  with  those  who  suffer  through  veracity. 
Mr.  Green  appears  as  George  Washington 
Cohen,  an  uncompromising  disciple  of  the 
cherry  tree  fable,  who  repents  only  of  his 
mania  for  telling  the  truth  when  he  realizes 
the  misery  he  is  bringing  to  others.  His  sup- 
port includes  Miss  Billie  Long,  Walter  Allen, 
Frank  Clancy,  and  Lawrence   Sterner. 


Gara  Zora,  India's  newest  exponent  of  sym- 
bolic dances,  will  be  seen  in  "Dance  of  the 
Elements,"  which  includes  "The  Spirit  of  the 
Storm,"  "The  Nymph  of  the  Wave,"  and 
"The  Goddess  of  Flame." 

William  Hallen  and  Ethel  Hunter  will  pre- 
sent a  skit  called  "Just  for  Fun,"  in  which 
Miss  Hunter  plays  the  violin  unusually  well, 
and  Mr.  Hallen  displays  great  ability  as  a 
comedy  song  artist. 

Harry  Hines,  who  has  been  successfully  as- 
sociated with  various  vaudeville  teams,  styles 
his  act  the  "58th  Variety."  It  is  composed 
of   descriptive   songs   and   funny  lines. 

Thomas  Dugan  and  Babette  Raymond  pro- 
duce a  mirth-provoking  skit  called  "They 
Auto   Know   Better." 

Olga  Cook,  a  sweet  and  dainty  singing 
comedienne  with  a  most  winning  personality, 
will  contribute  quaint,  chic,  and  amusing 
ditties. 

Dupree  and  Dupree  will  present  a  really 
wonderful  routine  of  bicycle  and  unicycle 
riding. 

The  twelfth  and  final  installment  of  the 
Uncle  Sam  at  Work  motion  picture,  entitled 
"The  Heart  of  a  Nation,"  will  be  shown. 

A  special  and  enjoyable  feature  of  the  bill 
will  be  the  always  popular  George  Damerel  of 
"Merry  Widow"  fame,  supported  by  Myrtle 
Vail,  Edward  Hume,  and  a  number  of  beauti- 
ful girls,  in  the  fantastic  comedy,  "Tempta- 
tion," the  music  and  lyrics  of  which  were 
composed  by  William  B.  Friedlander.  The 
book  has  for  its  author  Will  M.  Hough.  As 
Murray  Hill,  a  young  club  man,  Mr.  Damerel 
is   at   his   very   best. 


Oakland  to  be  Visited  by  Pavlowa. 

Owing  to  the  hundreds  of  orders  from  out 
of  town  as  well  as  in  the  city  that  could  not 
be  filled,  the  Boston  Grand  Opera  Company 
and  Pavlowa  decided  to  cancel  their  dates  in 
Victoria  and  Vancouver,  and  will  give  three 
performances  in  the  new  Oakland  Auditorium 
Opera  House.  It  is  in  the  same  building  as 
Oakland's  new  Civic  Auditorium,  but  is  an  en- 
tirely  separate   theatre. 

On  Monday  night,  March  20th,  "L'Amore 
dei  Tre  Re,"  followed  by  the  "Snowflakes" 
ballet  from  Tschaikowsky's  "The  Nutcracker," 
will  be  given.  Tuesday  night,  "La  Boheme," 
followed  by  the  exquisite  "Spanish  Ballet" 
will  be  the  offering,  and  on  Wednesday  night, 
"Madam  Butterfly,"  with  the  dainty  Japanese 
star,  Tamaki  Miura,  will  be  the  opera,  to  be 
followed  by  "The  Elysian  Fields,"  from 
"Orfeo,"  in  which  the  entire  Russian  ballet, 
headed  by  Pavlowa  and  Volinine  and  the 
singers  Maria  Gay  and  Bianca  Saroya,  will 
take  part. 

The  prices  will  be  the  same  as  during  the 
San  Francisco  engagement,  viz.,  $5,  $3,  $2, 
$1.50,  and  $1,  and  the  seating  capacity  is 
very  large.  Tickets  are  now  on  sale  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s,  Fourteenth  and  Clay 
Streets,  Oakland,  as  well  as  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco store  at  Sutter  and  Kearny  Streets.  Ad- 
dress all  mail  orders  to  Will  L.  Greenbaum 
at  either  office. 


THE  MUSIC  SEASON. 

Florence  Hinkle's  Farewell  Tomorrow  Afternoon. 

Miss  Florence  Hinkle,  the  American  con- 
cert soprano,  whose  success  last  Sunday 
afternoon  proved  her  rare  ability,  will  give 
her  farewell  programme  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre tomorrow  afternoon  at  2:30  o'clock. 

Tomorrow's  programme  will  include  the 
Aria  from  Mozart's  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro," 
a  group  of  five  gems  by  Schubert  and  Schu- 
mann, some  delightful  French  compositions 
by  Pierne,  Bachelet,  Thomas,  and  Massenet, 
and  two   groups   of  works   in   English. 

Tickets  are  on  sale  at  Sherman.  Clay  & 
Co.'s,  and  the  box-office  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre will  be  open  tomorrow  after  10  o'clock. 


The  Ninth  Pair  of  Symphony  Concerts. 

The  ninth  pair  of  concerts  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra's  1915-f916 
season  will  be  given  at  the  Cort  Theatre  next 
Friday  afternoon  at  3  o'clock  and  next  Sun- 
day afternoon  at  2  :30  o'clock. 

Mr.  Hertz  has  prepared  a  programme  that 
has  several  unusual  features,  the  most  inter- 
esting being  the  first  performance  anywhere 
of  "The  Pied  Piper,"  a  symphonic  poem  by 
Frederick  Jacobi,  a  talented  and  native  San 
Frnnciscan. 

For  the  first  time  at  concerts  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  two  complete 
symphonies  will  be  given  on  one  programme. 

One  of  the  symphonies,  the  G  major  (Breit- 
kopf  &  Hartel  edition,  No.  13)  of  Franz  Josef 
Haydn,  is  the  shortest  symphony  ever  played 
at  a  concert  of  the  orchestra.  It  also  employs 
the  least  number  of  instruments,  Haydn  the 
creator  of  the  symphony  in  its  present  form 
and  not  having  the  advantage  of  the  modern 
instruments,  being  content  to  employ  but  one 
flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,    kettledrums,    and    strings. 

The  Symphony,  C  major  (Breitkopf  &  Hartel 
edition.  No.  7).  of  Franz  Schubert,  is  the 
longest  symphony  ever  played  at  a  concert  of 
the  orchestra.  Shubert  never  heard  his  sym- 
phony,  as  he  died   before   it   was  performed. 
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The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
and  strings. 

Tickets  for  the  ninth  pair  of  concerts  are 
on  sale  daily  at  the  box-offices  of  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.  and  Kohler  &  Chase.  The  prices 
for  Friday  are  $2,  $1.50,  $1.  75  cents;  box  and 
loge  seats,  $3.  The  prices  for  Sunday  are 
$1.  75  cents,  50  cents;  box  and  loge  seats, 
$1.50.  

In  April  Will  Greenbaum  will  resume  his 
activities  with  two  of  the  most  important  at- 
tractions possible  to  secure.  The  first  will 
be  the  Kneisel  Quartet,  one  of  the  four  great- 
est chamber  music  organizations,  and  the  sec- 
ond the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
its  entirety  in  conjunction  with  Josef  Hof- 
mann,  the  master-pianist.  To  make  a  coast 
to  coast  tour  with  an  orchestra  of  eight> 
artists  is  in  itself  a  huge  undertaking,  but 
coupled  with  Josef  Hofmann  is  almost  un- 
precedented. 

••* 

T.  F.  A.  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  who  wrote  "The 
Soul  of  Germany"  and  "What  Germany 
Thinks,"  was  for  twelve  years  an  English 
lecturer   in   the    University    of    Erlangen,    Ba- 
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RPHFI1M       OFARRELL  STREET 

1U  ULU1U  Betwetl,  Sioddon  and  Powell 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  SHOW 

HARRY  GREEX  and  Company  in  the 
Novelty  Skit,  "The  Cherry  Tree";  GARA 
ZORA,  India's  Newest  Exponent  of  Symbolic 
Dances;  HALLEN  and  HUNTER.  "lust  for 
Fun";  HARRY  HINES.  the  "S8th  Variety"; 
DUGAN  and  RAYMOND  in  "They  Auto 
Know  Better";  OLGA  COOK,  Dainty  Singing 
Comedienne;  DUPREE  and  DUPREE.  a 
Novelty  in  Cycling;  "THE  HEART  OF  A 
NATION,"  Twelfth  and  Last  Installment  of 
the  Uncle  Sam  at  Work  Motion  Picture; 
GEORGE  DAMEREL  and  Company  in  the 
Musical  Comedietta,  "Temptation." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,  50c.     Phone — Douglas  70. 


'OLUMBIA  THEATRE   T-h^di"s 


'Geary  and  Mason  Sts. 


Playhouse 

Phone  Franklin  l-'-O 


Two    Weeks — Beginning 

SUNDAY  MAJ,£H 

Matinees   Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 
Selwyn    and    Company    present 

FLORENCE    ROBERTS 

In    Robert    McLaughlin's    Play 

"THE  ETERNAL  MAGDALENE" 

Prices — Evenings     and     Saturday     matinees, 
25c  to   $1.50;    Wednesday  matinees,   -5c   to   5!. 


CQRT, 


Leading  Theatre 

Fl  I  .IS    AND     MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Commencing  Monday  Matinee,  March  20 

2    p.    m.— TWICE    DAILY— 8    p.    m. 

Clune's    Premier    Production 

Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  Historical  and  Romantic 

Story    of    California    and    the    Mission    Indians 
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"RAMONA 

A    Cinema-Theatrical    Entertainment 

Nights,  25c,  50c,  75c;  mats.,  25c,  50c. 
All    Seats    Reserved 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Mason 


Master  Paul  Presents  the  Marvelous  Vaude- 
ville Novelty,  "THE  MYSTIC  BIRD,"  a 
Live  Canary  That  Actually  Warbles  Musical 
Selections;  'LA  SCALA  SEXTET.  Interna- 
tional Gram!  Opera  Star-;.  Excerpts  from 
Standard  Operas;  Roland  Woi  Presents  Eddie 
Foley  and  Lea  Lc-turc  and  Fourteen  Showgirls 
in  "THE  DAIRY  MAIDS,11  i  Musical  Con- 
fection in  Three  Scenes;  Closcing  Chapter  of 
the  Thrilling  Serial.  "THE  RED  CIRCLE." 
and  Opening  Episode  of  the  Sen- 
Story,    "THE    IRON   CLAW." 

THE   SEASON'S   GREATEST 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


The  society  women  of  England — so  we  are 
told  in  a  lengthy  article  in  an  Eastern  news- 
paper— are  so  deeply  immersed  in  "war  sor- 
rows" that  they  are  consuming  large  quan- 
tities of  opium,  cocaine,  and  ether.  It  is  now 
a  rarity,  says  the  article  in  question,  to  find 
any  woman  of  this  class  who  is  not  addicted 
to  some  drug. 

How  sad!  And  what  a  terrible  thing  is 
war!  These  novel  and  startling  reflections 
are  forced  from  us  by  a  too  exuberant  im- 
agination which  pictures  Guy  de  Plantagenet 
bleeding  from  his  wounds  on  the  battlefield 
while  his  disconsolate  wife  is  at  home  bleed- 
ing from  a  hypodermic  syringe.  These  do- 
mestic tragedies  fill  our  eyes  with  tears.  We 
simply  can  not  bear  to  think  of  these  aristo- 
cratic wives  and  near-wives  choking  down 
their  sobs  with  ether  and  seeking  surcease 
from  their  sorrows  in  opium.  The  facts  are 
respectfully  submitted  to  Dr.  Jordan,  who 
might  incorporate  them  in  his  next  pacifist 
book  and  give  them  a  place  among  his  calcu- 
lations of  the  extravagant  price  of  cartridges 
and  the  high  cost  of  dying  for  one's  country. 
Of  course  it  is  the  lofty  social  rank  of 
these  ladies  that  gives  such  importance  to 
their  sufferings.  It  is  only  the  keener  and 
more  delicate  susceptibilities  that  demand  co- 
caine for  their  assuagement.  It  is  only  the 
sorrows  of  the  socially  elect  that  are  really 
interesting  or  that  could  command  a  column 
and  a  half  in  a  metropolitan  newspaper. 
Those  less  favored  by  birth  and  possessions 
doubtless  grieve  for  their  lost  ones.  We  may 
concede  that  much.  But  they  do  it  in  such  an 
uninteresting  way.  They  are  so  elementally 
human  about  it,  so  primitive.  Either  they 
suffer  in  silence,  which  shows  how  they  must 
lack  the  elements  of  true  breeding,  or  else 
they  resort  to  drink,  not  ether,  you  under- 
stand, but  just  plain  drink,  which  is  a  very 
different  thing.  For  example,  there  is  Mrs. 
Thomas  Atkins,  who  expressed  the  pious  hope 
that  her  husband  would  treat  "them  Germans" 
just  "arf"  how  he  had  treated  her  and  whose 
efforts  at  consolation  following  upon  his  de- 
mise have  ended  in  a  visit  to  the  police  court 
at  the  instigation  of  another  lady  whose 
grievances  were  plainly  marked  upon  her 
face.  Not  for  nothing  was  Mrs.  Atkins  mated 
to  that  warrior  soul  just  liberated  from  its 
tenement  of  clay.  The  bellicose  traditions  of 
the  family  were  in  safe  hands,  and  grief  had 
but  accentuated  them.  But  Mrs.  Atkins  got 
eight  days  without  the  option  of  a  fine,  which 
could  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  an  option 
at  all  under  the  financial  stringency  following 
upon  the  requisite  spirituous  consolation.  No 
one  wrote  a  column  and  a  half  about  Mrs. 
Atkins.  No  one  spoke  of  her  ''war  sorrows" 
or  the  "nervous  depression"  produced  by 
anxiety  and  grief.  It  is  true  that  her  anxiety 
and  grief  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  taken 
the  form  of  depression.  In  her  particular  in- 
stance they  showed  themselves  as  exuberant 
pugnacity,  but  then  human  natures  are  dif- 
ferently constituted.  If  Mrs.  Thomas  Atkins 
had  wished  to  be  interesting  to  the  public  at 
large,  and  not  only  to  the  lady  whom  she 
assailed  for  unspecified  reasons  except 
"words,"  she  should  have  taken  ether  or  co- 
caine. 

But  it  seems  that  these  palliatives  for  grief 
are  now  the  only  ones  available  to  the  society 
woman.  The  cruel  hand  of  war  has  been  laid 
inexorably  upon  all  the  other  beguilements  to 
which  she  is  accustomed,  and  now  that  she 
needs  them  more  than  ever  they  have  disap- 
peared. The  night  clubs,  for  example,  have 
been  closed,  and  this  arbitrary  action  on  the 
part  of  unfeeling  authority  has  "raised  a  de- 
mand for  some  other  sort  of  palliative  for  the 
depression  of  war."  The  night  clubs  were 
jealously  guarded  resorts  where  risque 
dancing  might  be  indulged  in  without  observa- 
tion, and  it  need  not  be  said  that  they  were 
a  veritable  boon  to  the  heart-broken  woman 
who  wanted  only  to  forget  and  to  be  unseen. 
What  more  natural  than  that  these  poor,  deso- 
lated creatures  should  seek  a  substitute, 
should  seek  indeed  for  anything  that  should 
bring  nepenthe  to  their  tortured  hearts,  or 
whatever  it  is  that  nepenthe  is  supposed  to 
do.  And  so  we  are  told  that  houses  in  Soho 
and  flats  in  conspicuous  parts  of  the  West 
End  were  taken  and  fitted  up  in  luxurious 
styW  for  purposes  of  opium  smoking.  Parties 
were  made  up  to  visit  the  regular  opium  dens. 
The  mere  suggestion  of  the  Orient,  we  are 
told,  was  enough  to  appeal  to  women  suffer- 
ing from  abnormal  depression  after  the  ex- 
citement nf  gambling  and  night  clubs.  They 
went  to  see.  The  furnishings  of  the  places 
with  their  attractive  divans  and  suave  attend- 
ing were  delights  in  themselves.  Then  came 
the  initial  experiment  and  the  triumphant 
conquesl  of  grief.  Henceforth  Guy  de  Plan- 
taganet  might  be  thought  about  with  impunity. 
How  his  gallant  heart  would  have  been 
touched  could  he  but  have  glimpsed  bis  dear 
on.;s  in  one  of  these  opium  dens,  stretched 
on-  in  the  stupor  of  the  narcotic  and  "all  for 
lo 'e  of  me."  It  is  in  such  incidents  that  the 
I  ,ie  pathos' of  war  is  to  be  found.  We  may 
■i  'iiire  the  heroisms  of  the  battlefield.  We 
in;  .•  exult  in  the  charge  which  captures  nine 
tind    a    half    inches    of    trench    even    though 


the  German  official  reports  say  it  was  only 
eight  inches.  We  may  live  through  these 
glorious  moments  with  heightened  pulses  and 
with  a  firm  resolve  to  support  the  right,  no 
matter  at  what  cost  to  our  friends.  But  the 
moments  of  a  sobered  reflection  come  later. 
There  are  two  sides  to  the  shield.  There  al- 
ways are  two  sides  to  a  shield,  strange  and 
incredible  as  it  may  seem.  On  one  side  is  the 
chivalrous  din  of  the  battlefield  (mixed  meta- 
phor here,  but  our  heart  is  in  the  right  place 
and  this  is  no  time  for  literary  niceties),  and 
on  the  other  side  is  Lady  Guinevere  pushing 
the  hypodermic  needle  into  her  lily-white  arm 
in  order  that  she  may  not  be  compelled  to  do 
what  she  calls  thinking,  or  quaffing  the  be- 
guiling ether  to  still  the  beating  of  what  she 
thinks  is  her  heart.  Here  we  find  the  real 
tragedies  of  war.  There  ought  to  be  a  law 
against   it. 


Here  is  a  matrimonial  announcement  from 
one  of  the  newspapers  published  at  the  front : 

Dark,  tall,  curly  young  man,  age  28. 
Nationality,  Greek-Canadian.  Has  estates  in 
Greece,  also  in  Turkey,  near  Constantinople 
(which  are  in  the  fire).  Is  at  present  hold- 
ing splendid  government  position  in  the  Sev- 
enth Batt.,  machine  gun  section  (known  as 
the  Woodpeckers).  Can  eat  anything,  very 
fond  of  chicken.  Very  musical.  Besides  his 
Maxim  .gun  he  can  play  a  Jew's  harp,  hookey, 
and  imitate  a  Belgian  hare  chasing  a  deer. 
Speaks  three  languages,  English,  Greek,  and 
another  which  we  don't  know  the  name  of,  as 
he  only  uses  it  when  something  goes  wrong 
with  his  Maxim  and  the  Germans  are  attack- 
ing. Would  like  to  correspond  with  a  lady 
of  means,  age  immaterial  (over  9  and  under 
90).  Must  be  willing  to  travel  by  sea  and 
land  or  perhaps  by  cordite." 


Society  items  in  New  Hampshire  news- 
papers are  represented  by  two  items  in  the 
Manchester  Mirror  describing  the  movements 
of  the  local  elect : 

"Bill  Briggs  fell  over  a  wheelbarrow  and 
broke  his  nose  and  seven  commandments. 

"Arthur  Davis  was  unfortunate  in  leaving 
the  village  Friday  night,  after  attending  the 
Grange  meeting.  When  driving  from  the  yard 
where  his  horse  had  been  put  up  a  runner  of 
the  sleigh  hit  a  stone  post  and  tipped  out 
both  he  and  a  young  lady  who  accompanied 
him." 


Illustrative  of  the  fads  and  fancies  of  some 
families  which  have  suddenly  acquired  riches 
(says  the  Hartford  Courant)  is  the  delightful 
story  which  comes  from  a  neighboring  town 
of  the  new-rich  family  which  adopted  the  af- 
fectation of  calling  house  servants  by  their 
last  names.  An  application  for  employment 
as  chauffeur  was  received  and  the  applicant 
interviewed   the  woman   of  the  house. 

"We  call  our  servants  by  their  last  names," 
she   said.      "What   is   your   name?" 

"You  had  best  call  me  Thomas,  ma'am," 
replied  the  applicant. 

"No,  we  insist  that  you  be  willing  to  be 
called  by  your  last  name.  Otherwise  you 
won't  do  at  all." 

The  chauffeur  said  that  he  was  willing  to 
be  called  by  his  last  name,  but  didn't  think 
the  family  would   like  to  use  it. 

"What  is  your  last  name,  then?"  said  his 
prospective  employer,  somewhat  coldly,  as 
though  she  expected  a  revelation  of  interna- 
tional scandal. 

"Darling,  ma'am.     Thomas  Darling." 


The  Island  of  Corfu,  where  there  are  now 
134,000  Serbian  soldiers  refitting,  claims  a 
maritime  history  antedating  that  of  Athens. 
According  to  tradition,  this  was  the  land  of 
the  Phreacians.  and  here  Ulysses  landed  in  the 
course  of  his  wanderings,  and  on  this  seashore 
that  delightful  story  had  its  setting,  which 
Homer  tells,  of  how  the  hero  received  much- 
needed  hospitality  and  kindness  at  the  hands 
of  Nausicaa,  the  daughter  of  King  Alcinous — 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  episode  in  all  the 
"Odyssey."  Indeed  to  this  day  two  islands 
close  to  the  shores  of  Corfu  dispute  the  honor 
of  being  the  ship  of  Ulysses  turned  into  stone. 


"What  ruined  your  business?"  "Advertis- 
ing." "How?"  "I  let  it  all  be  done  by  my 
competitors." — Boston   Transcript. 
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To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


"SUNSET  ROUTE"- 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


Two  Daily  Trains  to  New 
Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


"OGDEN  ROUTE"- 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


"SHASTA  ROUTE"- 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  ■  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and   fertile  valleys. 


"EL  PASO  ROUTE"- 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,   and    Illinois. 


Four  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 
via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


'Four  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 
Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


•Two  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les, Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


Southern  Pacific  Service 
Is  the  Standard 

BEST  DINING  CAR  IN  AMERICA 

Oil- Burning  Engines — No  .Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 

Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety   Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 


Awarded    Grand    Prize     for     Railway    Track,    Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 
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STORYETTES. 


'       Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  young  bookkeeper  attended  a  pupils'  re- 
cital in  greater  Boston  and  was  questioned 
next  day  by  a  musician  as  to  the  programme. 
"Good  music,  eh  ?"  "Oh,  yes,  fine  !"  "Popu- 
lar stuff  or  classical  ?"  "Oh,  all  classics." 
I  "Any  oratorio?"  "Oh,  no;  no  oratorio,  all 
I  ,1  music." 


Donald  McGregor  met  Jock  Robinson  and 
in  the  course  of  their  conversation  asked : 
"Whit  kind  o'  a  man  is  M'Alister?"  Said 
Jock :  "I'll  tell  ye.  I  wis  at  his  hoose,  an' 
he  wis  pouring  whusky  in  my  gless.  Says  I, 
'Stop,  stop !'  An'  he  stopped !  That's  the 
kind  o'  a  man  M'Alister  is." 


Two  of  Twobble's  acquaintances  met  on  a 
street-corner  and  one  remarked  that  the  daily 
papers  again  referred  to  Twobble  as  a  pos- 
sible appointee  to  a  state  petty  office.  "He 
is  always  being  mentioned  for  some  kind  of 
office,"  he  continued.  "I  wonder  why  he 
never  gets  appointed  to  one?"  "I  suspect," 
said  the  other,  "that's  because  Twobble's 
friends  are  the  sort  of  people  who  wish  you 
well  without  stopping  to  see  whether  their 
wishes   are   carried   out   or  not." 


In  the  neighborhood  of  Shanghai  an  Eng- 
lish sailor  on  his  way  to  the  foreigners'  burial 
ground  to  lay  a  wreath  on  the  grave  of  a 
former  comrade,  met  an  intelligent-looking 
native  carrying  a  pot  of  rice.  "Hello,  John!" 
he  hailed,  "where  are  you  going  with  that 
'ere  ?"  "I  takee  put  on  glave — glave  of  my 
flien',"  said  the  Chinaman.  "Ho !  ho !" 
laughed  the  sailor,  "and  when  do  you  expect 
your  friend  to  come  up  and  eat  it  ?"  "All 
time  samee  your  flien'  come  up  and  smellee 
your    flowers,"    replied   John. 


It  was  a  freezing  cold  night  in  New  York. 
A  small  boy  had  been  attending  a  church 
lecture  and  was  deeply  impressed  by  that  part 
of  the  discourse  which  referred  to  good  boys 
going  to  heaven  and  bad  boys  ending  up  else- 
where. On  his  return  home  he  surprised  his 
mother  by  saying :  "Mother,  I  don't  think 
the  chauffeurs  want  to  go  to  the  good  place. 
When  I  was  coming  home  from  church  I 
heard  one  automobile  driver  say  to  another: 
'1  know  where  I  am  going;  I  am  going  where 
I  can  keep  this  old  motni    hot.'  " 


Even  if  there  had  not  been  rice  on  her  hat 
and  a  glad  light  of  love  in  her  eye,  any  bachelor 
could  have  told  that  she  was  a  bride.  And 
the  manner  in  which  she  spoke  to  her  hus- 
band showed  they  had  not  been  married  long. 
A  man  in  the  passing  crowd  spied  the  couple, 
and  rushed  over  to  greet  the  bride.  "Well, 
well,  Agnes,"  he  cried,  extending  his  hand, 
"you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you're  married?" 
"Why — why,  yes,"  the  girl  stammered,  vivid 
color  mounting  to  her  cheeks  as  she  tried  to 
defend  her  novel  situation.  "You — you  know, 
it   runs  in   the   familv.      Mother   was   married, 


In  a  Southern  mission  Sunday-school, 
where  the  little  darkies  were  allowed  to 
choose  their  own  hymns,  the  favorite  hymn 
had  a  chorus  ending  with  the  lines; 

And    we'll   all   swell    the    harmony 

In    Heaven,    our  home. 

They  sang  it  so  often  and  with  so  much 
gusto  that  the  teacher's  interest  was  aroused 
and  she  decided  to  listen  instead  of  helping 
them.  Then  she  understood  their  partiality — 
with  rapt  faces  they  were  voicing  their  be- 
lief ■ 

And    we'll    all    smell    the    hominy 

I  n    H  caven ,    ou  r   home. 


Somewhere  in  the  files  of  London  Punch  is 
buried  a  choice  bit  of  pictorial  humor,  which 
represents  an  amateur  orchestra  in  the  throes 
of  a  rehearsal.  Proceedings  have  come  to  an 
abrupt  halt,  while  the  conductor  addresses  the 
player  of  the  double  bass,  whose  left  hand, 
in  a  manner  wholly  unsuggestive  of  vibrato, 
clasps  the  head  of  his  instrument.  The  faces 
of  the  conductor  and  other  players  express 
horror  and  righteous  indignation  ;  the  face  of 
the  double  bass  is  that  of  a  man  in  whose  in- 
most soul  lies  the  calm  consciousness  of  duty 
well  performed.  The  following  dialogue  took 
place :  "Mr.  Smiggles,  don't  you  use  your 
fingers  when  you  play?"  asked  the  conductor, 
Mr.  Smiggles  answered:  "There  be  they  as 
twiddles  their  fingers  when  they  plays  and 
they  as  doesn't.     I  be  one  of  they  as  doesn't." 

Samuel  H.  Church,  president  of  the  Car- 
negie Institute,  said  at  a  luncheon  in  Pitts- 
burg, apropos  of  certain  war  atrocities  :  "The 
excuse  of  these  atrocities  reminds  me  of  the 
miner  bridegroom.  A  young  miner  got  mar- 
ried and  for  the  first  week's  housekeeping  ex- 
penses he  gave  his  wife  the  good  round  sum 
of  $1.  The  girl,  to  his  surprise,  accepted  the 
dollar  cheerfully,  and  that  week  they  lived 
abundantly  enough,  albeit  plainly.  So,  for  the 
second  week,  the  miner  doled  out  only  half 
a  dollar.     Then  his  Wife  went   for  him.      She 


told  him  what  she  thought  of  his  meanness. 
The  house  reverberated  with  her  indignation. 
The  miner,  in  the  midst  of  the  siorm,  clapped 
on  his  hat  and  stalked  out.  muttering ;  'I 
see  what's  the  matter  here.  I  spoiled  ye  the 
first   week.'  " 


The  position  of  those  who  contend  that  the 
United  States  would  be  able,  in  case  of  need, 
to  defend  herself,  recalls  Rastus  Johnson's  at- 
titude toward  the  food  question.  He  once 
approached  a  clerk  of  the  probate  court  back 
in  Missouri  for  the  loan  (?)  of  a  quarter, 
with  which  to  purchase  something  to  eat. 
Merely  to  hear  what  excuse  he  could  offer, 
the  clerk  inquired  :  "Why  don't  you  go  to 
work  and  earn  some  quarters,  as  I  do  ?" 
"Well,"  was  the  shamefaced  reply,  "by  de 
time  I  git  so  hungry  dat  Ah'm  willin'  to  w'uk, 
Ah'm  so  weak  dat  I  caint  wu'k  till  I  git  some 
grub." 


A  crowd  of  dirty-faced  urchins  were  play- 
ing dangerously  near  the  edge  of  a  Provi- 
dence pier.  Suddenly  an  old  salt,  who  had 
been  a  fidgety  onlooker  from  the  cabin  of  his 
boat,  emerged  from  his  favorite  post  and  pro- 
ceeded to  soundly  thrash  one  of  the  lads  in 
question.  Some  passer-by,  surprised  by  his 
actions,  stopped  to  question  the  old  tar  there- 
on. "Wal,  I'll  tell  yar,"  said  the  old  fellow 
as  he  regretfully  ceased  his  hold  on  the  lad'* 
collar.  "Taint  as  I  care  a  hang  whether  they 
fall  in  or  whether  they  don't,  but  it's  the 
danged  uncertainty  about  it  that  I  can't 
stand." 


On  one  occasion  during  an  election  in  Eng- 
land a  woman  canvasser  in  a  small  country 
place  up  north  called  upon  a  very  old  dame 
in  a  little  cottage,  to  solicit  her  good  man's 
vote  for  the  Liberal  candidate.  In  the  front 
parlor  she  noticed  a  framed  picture  of  Mr. 
Asquith,  cut  from  one  of  the  illustrated 
papers,  hanging  in  a  prominent  position  on 
the  wall.  Greatly  pleased  with  what  she  took 
to  be  the  cottagers'  interest  in  Liberalism  the 
canvasser  said  to  the  dame  :  "I  am  delighted 
to  see  that  you  are  such  a  keen  admirer  of 
Mr.  Asquith."  "Oh,"  answered  the  old 
woman,  "I  don't  know  'oo  'e  is.  I  just  put 
'im  up  there  because  'e's  the  living  himage  o' 
my  poor  dead  father!" 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Morning  Delight. 
How  sweet  to   waken   in  the  morn, 

When  sunbeams  first  begin  to  creep 
Across  the  lea,  and  then  to  turn 
Right  back  again  and  go  to  sleep. 

— Youngstown    Telegram. 


Perverse. 
She    was    fair    and    she    was    twenty, 

Oh,  very  fair  to  see. 
She  was  good  and  she  was  twenty — 

But    she    wasn't    good    to    me. 

She   had   eyes   that    shone  of   starlight, 
Such    entrancing    eyes    to    see ! 

Yes,  her  eyes  they  shone  of  starlight — 
But   they   didn't   shine   for   me. 

When  she  danced  she  danced  divinely. 

It    was   wonderful    to    see. 
Yes,   she  surely  danced  divinely — 

But  she  wouldn't  dance  with  me. 

When    I  asked  her  if  she'd  marry 

Her  smile  was  sweet  as  sweet  could  be. 

She  said,  yes,  that  she  would  marry — 
But    she    wouldn't    marry    me! 

— Vera   Bloom,    in   Life. 


The  Knowing  Correspondent. 
The  London  Daily  Mail's  Petrograd  correspond- 
ent   ascribes  the    success   of    the    Russians   to    their 
superior  strength. — War  item. 

Now,    an    ordinary    mortal    could    not    write    about 
the     War; 
He  possesses   insufficient  erudition; 
One   must   have   especial   knowledge   of  a   thousand 
things   before 
One    may    fill    a    correspondent's    proud    position. 

One  must  know  by  intuition  that  the  strong  excel 

in  fight; 

That  the  strongest  side  will  often  finish  winner; 

One  must   learn    from   grim    experience   that   might 

determines  right; 

(Little  matters  that  would  puzzle  a  beginner.) 

On    the    other    hand,    the    principles    of    weakness 
one  must  know 
In  deciding  just  the  way  a  war   is  going; 
Not   infrequently,   an  army   will   disperse  a   weaker 
foe; 
Not    infrequently,    will    make    a    better    showing. 

In  the  matter  of  retreating,   'tis  a   well-established 
truth, 
In   the  lexicon  of  those   who    write  of  battles. 
That    rheumatic    old    reservists   do   not   run   as    fast 
as    youth, 
And    that   volunteers   are    subject   to    the    rattles. 

When   an   army    is    advancing    (so    the    correspond- 
ents say) 
It  may   go   ahead,   or    stop,   or  turn    and    beat    it 
( Very    simple    to    the    master    mind,    tho'    puzzling 
to    the    lay), 
All  depending  on   the   force  that's  sent   to   meet  it. 

Such   perception,    you'll   agree   with    me.    is    mil    for 
mortals  mere, 
And    I    feel    we'd    be    audacious    to    desire    it. 
Oh,  far  better  to  confine  it  to  another  hemisphere; 
Ouite  enough   it  is  for  laymen  to  admire  it. 

— A.   H.  F.,   in   Puck, 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  gave  a  dinner  Tuesday 
evening  at  her  home  on  Washington  Street.     Her 

-  -       ere  Mrs.  Alexander  Gareeau,  Mr?.  Joseph 

Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson,  and  Mrs. 
William  S.  Tevis.  Afterwards  they  occupied  a 
at  the  opera. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gallois  were  hosts  at  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  their  home  on  Russian  Hill 
in  compliment  to  Mrs.  William  Henry  Pool  of 
Virginia. 

Mrs,  Latham  McMullin  gave  a  luncheon,  fol- 
lowed by  bridge,  Monday  at  the  Francisca  Club. 
Her  guests  were  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mrs. 
rick  W.  McXear,  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dut- 
ton,  Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy,  Mrs.  William  H.  Tay- 
2cd    Mrs.   Harry   H.    Scott. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Pickering  gave  an  in- 
formal dinner  within  the  week  at  their  home  on 
Broadway- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker  gave 
a  dinner  Monday  evening  at  the  St.  Francis. 
They  entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott 
'  and  Mr.   and   Mrs.  William  H.    Crocker. 

Captain  Richard  Park  of  the  Engineer  Corps 
and  Mrs.  Park  entertained  at  luncheon  Monday  in 
honor  of  Major-General  J.  Franklin  Bell  and  Mrs. 
Bell.  Their  guest  list  included  Colonel  Frederick 
s  and  Mrs.  Perkins,  Commander  James  T. 
Arnold  and  Mrs.  Arnold,  Major  Lewis  H.  Rand 
and  Mrs.  Rand,  Paymaster  Barron  P.  Du  Bois 
and  Mrs.  Du  Bois,  Mrs.  George  Rothganger,  Mrs. 
William  L.  Geary,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Gaddis.  Captain 
Charles  H.  Bridges  and  Mrs.  Bridges,  Lieutenant 
Arthur  J.  Davis  and   Mrs.   Davis. 

Mrs.  \  irginia  Ford  entertained  informally  at 
luncheon  Friday  at  the  Bellevue  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Deering  gave  a  dinner  re- 
cently in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilder  Churchill 
ipa.  Others  in  the  party  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Louis  Mullgardt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Gerstle,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lewis  Hobart.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
Sutro. 

Mr.  Philip  Paschel  entertained  at  a  dinner-dance 
Saturday  evening  in  honor  of  Miss  Madge  Wilson 
and  Dr.  Chester  Moore.  His  guests  were  also 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  Franklin  Harwood,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hugh  Fairlie,  Miss  Marian  Huntington,  Miss  Lil- 
lian Whitney,  Mr.  Marcus  Whitney^  Mr.  Alfred 
Humphrey,  and  Mr.  Robert  Porter. 

Mrs.  Edgar  F.  Preston  gave  a  luncheon  compli- 
mentary to  Mrs.  Louis  H.  Long  of  Santa  Barbara 
on  Friday. 

Dr.  Max  Rothschild  and  Mrs.  Rothschild  gave 
a  dinner  and  box  party  at  the  opera  Monday 
evening.  Their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Knight  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Cheever  Cowdin. 

Miss  Edith  Slack  entertained  at  luncheon  Friday 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  Jack  Mighell  and  Miss  Linda 
Bryan. 

Mrs;  Charles  W.  Clark  gave  an  informal  lunch- 
eon within  the  week  at  the  San  Francisco  Golf 
and  Country  Club.  Miss  Janetta  Alexander  and 
Miss  Marion  Hollins  were  the  complimented 
gue^t;. 

Mr.  Arthur  H.  Vincent  gave  a  supper  party- 
Monday  evening,  when  he  entertained  Mrs.  Tuanita 
Wells  Huse,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hill,  and  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Frederick   Pickering. 

The  infant  son  of  Lieutenant  Francis  Davis 
Pryor  and  Mrs.  Pryor  was  christened  Sunday  at 
St.  Luke's  Church.  The  sponsors  were  Mrs.  Ed- 
gar Wilson,  Miss  Dorothy  Ward,  Captain  Philip 
Andrews,  U.  S.  X.,  and  Lieutenant  Vance 
Chapline.   V.   S.   X. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee  gave  a  dinner  at  the 
St.     Francis     Tuesday    evening,     having    as    their' 

-  -  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  O.  Tobin,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Clar- 
ence Breeden.  Afterwards  they  occupied  a  box 
at  the  opera. 

Mrs.  J.  Franklin  Bell  was  hostess  at  luncheon 
Tuesday  at  Fort  Mason. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Thomas  entertained 
Thursday  evening  at  supper  at  the  St.  Francis. 
Included  among  their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  E.  Dean  and  Miss  Helen  Dean. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Davis  Pillsbury  gave  a 
dinner  a  few  evenings  ago  in  compliment  to  Mrs. 
James  Parker.  Their  other  guests  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Blyth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Chesebrough,  Mrs.  Atholl 
McBean.  Dr.  Tracy  Russell,  and  Mr.   Pe-cy  Kint. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Laine  gave  an  informal  luncheon 
Monday  at  the  Francisca  Club.  Her  guests  were 
Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker.  Mrs.  Garret  McEnerney, 
Mrs.  Edgar  dc  Pue,  and  Mrs.  Fanny  McCreary. 

Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 

Mrs.     Richard    Lounsberry    of    New 

York.      Those  asked    to   meet    her   were   Mrs.    Ben 

Ali     Lounsberry.     Mrs.     Frederick     Sharon.     Mrs. 

riood,    Mrs.    Henry    T.    Scott,    Mrs.    Robert 


Oxnard,  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey.  Mrs.  Herbert 
Moffitt,  Miss  May  Friedlander,  and  Miss  Fanny 
Friedlander. 

In  honor  of  Judgr  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Hunt 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman 
Livermore  entertained  at  dinner  Thursday  evening. 
The  other  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Parmelee  Eells,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnaby  C.  Conrad, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Deering,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Charles  Stetson  Wheeler. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Thorne  gave  a  theatre  and 
supper  party  Monday  evening,  having  as  their 
guests  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham  McMullin  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden. 

Miss  May  and  Miss  Fanny  Friedlander  gave  a 
dinner  Thursday  evening  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Richard 
Lounsberry  and  Mrs.  Ben  Ali  Lounsberry. 

Miss  Edith  Slack  gave  a  tea  Tuesday  at  her 
home  on  Sacramento  Street.  It  was  in  honor  of 
Miss  Alice  Chambers,  the  fiancee  of  Mr.  Louis 
Bruce. 

Major-General  J.  Franklin  Bell  and  Mrs.  Bell 
gave  a  dinner  Friday  night  at  their  home  at 
Fort  Mason. 

Miss  Eleanor  Davenport  gave  a  tea  Thursday  at 
her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue,  entertaining  in  com- 
pliment to   Miss  Amy  Holman  of  London. 

Mrs.  Russell  Wilson  presided  at  luncheon  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  entertained  informally  at 
luncheon  at  the  Palace  Wednesday  afternoon. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Gareeau  gave  a  luncheon  Thurs- 
day in  honor  of  Mrs.  James  W.   Keeney. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Letts  Oliver  gave  a 
dinner  on  Saturday  night  in  honor  of  their  ruby 
wedding  anniversary,  at  the  Hotel  Oakland.  Only 
members  of  the  immediate  family  were  present. 

Mrs.  Schuyler  Heim  gave  a  bridge  party  last 
Saturday  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Richard  Keiran,  who 
is  visiting  here  from  Norfolk,  Virginia.  Among 
the  guests  were  Mrs.  John  M.  Ellicott,  Mrs.  Frank- 
lin D.  Earns,  Mrs.  U.  R.  Webb,  Mrs.  Robert 
Hilliard,  Mrs.  Theodore  See,  Mrs.  Jasper  Howard, 
and  Mrs.  Ralph  Pope. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Dibblee  were  dinner 
hosts  Wednesday  evening. 

Dr.  Russell  Cool  is  giving  his  annual  blossom 
fete  over  the  week-end  at  his  home  in  Los  Gatos. 

Mrs.  James  Ward  Keeney  was  hostess  at  lunch- 
eon Tuesday  at  her  home  on  Buchanan  Street. 
She  entertained  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard Lounsberry,  Mrs.  Ben  Ali  Lounsberry.  Mrs. 
Stetson  Wallace.  Mrs.  William  G.  Henshaw,  Mrs. 
Frederick  Sharon,  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  Mrs. 
Alexander  Gareeau,  Miss  Lily  O'Connor,  Miss  May 
Friedlander,  and  Miss  Fanny  Friedlander. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden  will  be 
dinner  hosts  this  evening  at  their  home  in  Bur- 
lingame. 

Mrs.  Vladimir  Shavitch  gave  a  reception  yester- 
day afternoon  to  a  large  number  of  her  friends. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Wesley  Kent  will  entertain  a 
group  of  friends  informally  at  dinner  Tuesday 
evening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  entertained  at 
dinner  Tuesday  evening  in  their  apartment  at 
Stanford  Court. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Bocqueraz  returned  Tues- 
day from  their  honeymoon,  which  was  passed  in 
Southern  California. 

Miss  Helen  Keeney  returned  Tuesday  from  a 
short  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  at 
Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  Frank  Griffin  has  returned  from  a  business 
trip  to  the  East- 
After  a  visit  with  Captain  William  Holmes  Mc- 
Kittrick  and  Mrs.  McKittrick  at  Bakersfield,  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Beale  and  Miss  Kathryn  Harding  of  Xew 
York  are  visiting  at  present  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Miss  Kate  Crocker  is  the  guest  of  Miss  Julia 
Van  Fleet  at  Inverness  for  a  fortnight. 

Miss  Helen  Hamilton  spent  the  week-end  in  San 
Mateo  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Howard. 

Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  will  sail  Wednesday 
for  Honolulu  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks  with 
her  sister,  Mrs.   Harry  McFarlane. 

Mrs.  Richard  Lounsberry  aud  Mrs.  Ben  Ali 
Lounsberry  leave  today  for  Alma,  where  they  will 
spend  the  week-end  as  the  guests  of  Dr.  Harry 
Tevis. 

Mrs.  James  Parker  and  Miss  Marion  Zeile  were 
guests  for  a  few  days  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot 
Walker  at  their  home  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  have  been 
entertaining  recently  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Mc- 
Burney   of   Chicago. 

Mr.  Francis  B.  Loomis  has  gone  to  Washing- 
ton, D.   C,  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  have  given  up 
their  apartments  at  the  St.  Francis  and  have 
again  taken  possession  of  their  home  in  San 
Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Nickel  and  their  little 
daughter    will    leave   April    1st    for  their    rancn    in 


the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  where  they  will  spend  the 
summer 

Miss  Mary  Louise  Black,  who  went  East  a  few 
weeks  ago,  is  expected  home  shortly.  Mrs.  Wil- 
lard  Drown,  who  accompani-d  Miss  Black,  returned 
last  week. 

Mrs.  Edward  J.  McCutchen  has  returned  to 
town  after  a  brief  visit  in  Grass  Valley. 

Miss  Hannah  Hobart,  Miss  Cara  Coleman,  and 
Miss  Ethel  Lilley  are  pasing  the  week  at  Bolinas. 

Mr.  Horace  D.  Pillsbury  has  been  on  a  busi- 
ness trip  in  Portland  and  will  return  before  the 
close  of  the  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  N.  Stetson  have  gone  to 
Southern    California    for    a   visit   of   several    weeks. 

Mrs.  John  D.  Tallant  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Wright  returned  a  few  days  ago  from  Brookdale 
in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  left  Saturday  for 
Santa  Barbara  for  a  stay  of  a  month  or  more. 
During  their  absence  Miss  Leslie  Miller  will  visit 
her  sister,   Mrs.    Bernard  Ford,  at  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  Eyre  and  Miss  Elena  Eyre 
have  reopened  their  home  in  Menlo  Park,  after 
having  spent  the  winter  in  town.  Miss  Mary 
Eyre  is  at  present  their  guest. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pinckard  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  San  Rafael  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  S.  Lilley  have  given 
up  the  house  that  they  have  been  occupying  on 
Steiner  Street,  and  are  again  established  at  their 
home  in  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  Stanley  Stillman  left  Friday  for  a  month's 
visit  in  New  York  and  Boston. 

Mrs.  I.  N.  Walter  has  returned  from  Bur- 
lingame, where  she  was  the  guest  for  a  few  days 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Sinsheimer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Flood  left  Sunday  for 
New  York.  They  will  be  away  for  about  three 
months,  much  of  which  will  be  spent  at  the  Yir- 
i    ginia  Hot   Springs. 

Mr.  Fentriss  Hill  has  returned  to  San  Francisco 
j   after  an  absence  of  more  than  a  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  and  Miss 
Anne  Peters  have  returned  to  San  Francisco,  after 
a  month's  stay  in  various  cities  of  the  East. 

Mrs.  John  Parrott  and  her  son,  Mr.  William 
Parrott.  have  gone  to  New  York. 

Mr.  James  Otis  and  his  daughters,  the  Misses 
Cora  and  Fredericka  Otis,  are  expected  home 
shortly  from  their  trip  to   South  America. 

Mrs.  James  Parker,  who  is  visiting  her  mother, 
Mrs.  James  Potter  Langhorae,  will  return  in  a 
fortnight  to  Norfolk,  Virginia- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Egbert  Stone  and  Miss  Dorothy 
!  Stone  have  moved  from  the  Broadway  home  that 
they  have  been  occupying  for  the  past  two  years 
and  have  taken  an  apartment  at  the  Inverness  on 
Van  Ness  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Rothschild  have  given  up 
their  apartments  at  the  Fairmont  and  have  taken 
possession  once  more  of  their  home  in  Menlo 
Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  McCormick  will  go  down 
April  1st  to  Menlo  Park,  where  they  have  taken 
a  bungalow   for  the   summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  B.  Kyne  of  Berkeley  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Newhall  of  Piedmont  have 
been    guests  at  the   Hotel   Del  Monte. 

Mr.  Melville  Bowman  has  returned  from  Ne- 
vada, where  he  has  been  enjoying  a  fortnight's 
sojourn.  His  fiancee,  Miss  Helen  Hinckley,  is 
visiting  at  Beowawe,  Nevada,  where  she  is  the 
guest  of  Mr.  and   Mrs.   Grayson  Hinckley. 

Admiral  and  Mrs.   Charles  Gove  sailed   Tuesday 

with    Mr.    and    Mrs.    John    D.    Spreckels    on    then 

yacht,  the   Venctia,   for   San  Diego  and  Coronado. 

Admiral  and  Mrs.  Gove  will  spend  several  months 

,  in  the  south. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer  have  taken  the 
George  Armsby  home  at  Burlingame  for  the  sum- 
.  mer.  Mrs.  Annsby  and  her  two  children  are  at 
Pasadena. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Aimer  Newhall  have 
closed  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  and  have  re- 
.   opened   their  home  in   Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Abbott,  who  have  been 
spending  the  winter  with  Mrs.  Abbott's  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  L.  Abbott,  on  Vallejo  Street, 
will  go  to  San  Rafael  for  the  summer,  having  en- 
gaged  a  bungalow  there. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Lawson  and  family  are  at 
Del  Monte. 

Dr.  J.  Wilson  Shiels  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco  from  Salt  Lake,  where  he  went  to  attend 
a  conference- 
Mrs.  James  Follis  is  taking  the  rest  cure  at 
Adler's    Sanatorium. 

Mr.  Emil  Pohli,  vice-consul  of  Switzerland,  has 
departed  for  a  visit  to  Mexico. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Fuller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A. 
Magee,  Mr.  C.  K.  Bonestell,  Jr..  Miss  F.  C.  Low, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Booth  are  among  the  San 
Francisco   people   at   Del   Monte. 


The  Reason  Why 

ARISTOCRATICA  Chocolates  are 
so  superior  to  all  others,  is  that  we 
use  only  the  purest  and  most  costly 
ingredients  in  their  manufacture. 
And  master  candymakers  make 
them 

An  artistic  pound  carton  for  80  cents. 

Maillard's,  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  chocolate,  used 

by  special  arrangement,  adds  to  their  quality. 

PIG  &  WHISTLE 

SAN  FRANCISCO         OAKLAND         LOS  ANGELES         PASADENy 

130  Post  SL,  S.  F    also  35  Powell  SL  S.  F. 


In  the  ancient  lite  of  Mesopotamia  the  sur- 
geon failed  to  occupy  the  exalted  position  ac- 
corded him  in  the  present  age,  and  to  dis- 
courage him  from  making  rash  operations  se- 
vere penalties  were  fixed  in  case  of  unsuccess- 
ful ones.  If  the  patient  died,  the  surgeon's 
hands  were  cut  off.  In  the  case  of  a  slave 
he  had  to  replace  him  with  one  of  equal 
value.  If  the  slave's  eye  was  lost  he  had  to 
pay  half  the  value  of  the  slave.  If  a  veteri- 
nary surgeon  were  successful  he  received  one- 
sixth  of  a  shekel ;  but  if  the  animal  died  he 
had  to  pay  one-sixth  of  its  value. 


It  is  reported  that  Austria  has  released 
the  Russian  dancer,  Warslav  Xijinsky,  and 
that  he  is  now  on  his  way  to  this  country'. 


MISS  HARTRIDGE'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Beautiful  country  place.    Residence  modern  in 
every  respect.     Large  Recitation  Hall,  distinct 
from  Residence.     Fully   equipped   gymnasium. 
Outdoor  sports  under  Physical  Director.    Advan- 
tages of  New  York  City  available  for  older  girls. 
College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses.    Certi- 
ficate admits  to  Smith,  Vassar,  and  Wellesley. 
Emzlv.v  B.  Habteidge,  A  B..  Principal . 
Oakwood,  Plaixfield.  New  Jersey. 
(50  minutes  from  New  York.! 


JlMt 

An  absolutely 
fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
high  standards. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
Kan  Franciscans. 

VERNON  GOODWIN 
Vke-Pres.  sad  Managing  Director 


FOR  RENT 

Furnished,  North  side  of 
Broadway ;  fine  Marine 
View ;  residence  1 3  rooms 
and  3  baths,  and  2  servants' 
rooms    and    bath ;     garage. 

G.  H.  UMBSEN  &  CO. 


Vf.  D.  Fennlmore 


A.  R-  Fennimoro 


SAN  FRANCISCO  HOME  OF  MOST  IMPOR- 
TANT LENS  GRINDING  INDUSTRY. 

There  is  located  in  San  Francisco  a  lens  grind- 
ing industry  which  is  attracting  the  attention  of 
optical  people  throughout  the  United  States.  A 
lens  has  been  developed  and  perfected  for  far  and 
near  seeing  which  has  revolutionized  lens  manu-  ' 
factoring.  Only  the  highest  skilled  men  are  in-  j 
trusted  with  this  most  intricate  wort,  for  the 
secret  of  its  success  is  due  to  the  great  accuracy 
in  grinding  Distortion  between  the  reading 
and  distance  portions  is  entirely  overcome,  each 
part  of  the  lens  being  optically  perfect.  This 
famous  lens  is  known  under  under  the  trade 
name  of  "  Caltex." 

181  Post  Street     /    c       it 
2508  Mission  Sfc    \   SaD  Franci8CO 

1221  Broadway.  Oakland 


Palace  Hotel 

San  Francisco 

Central  Location 
Reasonable  Rates 
Excellent  Service 

Fairmont  Under  Same 
Management 

PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

Club  Room  Luncheon  for  Men 

50  Cents 

Tea  and  Music  in  the  Lounge 
Ever}'  Afternoon 

Dancing  in  the  Rose  Room  Ever}' 
Evening  Except  Sunday 

Turkish  Baths — For  Women,  1  1  th  Floor 
For  Men,  1 2  th  Floor 

Indoor  Golf  on  the  Roof  of  the  Annex 

Kindergarten  for  the  Convenience  of 

Women  Shopping  and  for 

Regular  Instruction 
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THE  CITY   IN  GENERAL. 

Dr.  William  T.  Bawden  of  the  United 
;  tates  Department  of  Vocational  Education, 
,-ho  is  now  on  an  official  tour  of  inspection 
f  the  San  Francisco  schools,  uttered  some 
evere  criticisms  of  the  American  system  in 
,2e  course  of  a  luncheon  given  to  him  in  the 
;Iotel  Oakland  on  March  12th.  Dr.  Bawden 
escribed  current  educational  methods  as  so- 
tally  unjust  and  impractical.  The  wheels  are 
[reased,  he  said,  for  boys  and  girls  of  good 
nmily,  while  the  children  of  the  poor  have 
p  pay  their  way  through  business  colleges  or 
orrespondence  schools  because  they  can  not 
',-aste  their  time  on  the  education  furnished 
[y  the  public  schools. 


The  supervisors  are  considering  a  resolution 
or  the  establishment  of  a  Municipal  Refer- 
nce  Library  under  the  direction  of  the  public 
,-elfare  and  publicity  committee.  The  pro- 
posed library  is  to  contain  all  publications  re- 
aring to  governmental  affairs,  so  that  the 
ublic  may  be  fully  supplied  with  all  available 
iata  on  municipal  affairs. 


j  An  agitation  for  better  fire  protection  for 
be  schools  of  the  city  has  been  vigorously 
ostered  by  various  civic  organizations,  and 
his  has  culminated  in  a  public  meeting  held 
ta  the  Civic  Auditorium  on  March  12th. 
Jiss  Gail  Laughlin  said  that  many  of  the 
chools  of  the  city  wrere  firetraps.  Stoves 
vere  used  for  heating  purposes,  some  of  the 
»uildings  were  without  fire  alarms,  some  had 
io  fire  hose,  and  where  fire  hose  existed  it 
(k-as  often  rotten.  Wooden  fire  escapes,  de- 
fective in  themselves,  led  only  to  enclosed 
i.nd  congested  premises.  Special  condemna- 
;ory  reference  was  made  to  Pacific  Heights 
ichool,  with  700  pupils,  and  to  the  Horace 
•fann,  Fairmount,  and  Monroe  schools. 


The  legal  battle  over  the  reorganization  of 
he  AYestern  Pacific  and  the  responsibility  of 
he  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  on  its  suretyship 
.greement  with  bondholders  has  been  resumed 
iefore  United  States  District  Judge  William 
T.  Van  Fleet.  Jared  How,  solicitor  for  the 
Equitable  Trust  Company  of  New  York, 
rustee  for  the  majority  bondholders  insisting 
•n  the  foreclosure  of  the  Western  Pacific 
nortgage  and  the  reorganization  of  the  road, 
s  now  in  the  city  in  order  to  oppose  the 
ipplication  in  intervention  brought  by  Mr. 
''ohn  Drum,  president  of  the  Savings  Union 
Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Kuhn,  Loeb  & 
Co,  of  New  York  are  arrayed  on  one  side  of 
the  litigation  and  opposed  to  them  is  a  coterie 
jf  smaller  New  York  financiers,  such  as  Blair 
S:  Co.,  William  Salomon  &  Co.,  and  other 
jankers  representing  the  Gould  family  and 
ts  allied  interests.  The  significance  of  the 
ight  is  in  the  apparent  effort  that  is  being 
nade  to  shift  the  struggle  for  the  control  of 
he  remains  of  the  Gould  system  from  the 
^ew  York  courts  to  the  courts  of  California. 


The  quarrel  between  the  finance  committee 
)f  the  board  of  supervisors  and  the  board  of 
:ducation  as  to  the  right  of  the  former  to 
■egulate  the  expenditure  of  educational  appro- 
bations is  to  be  submitted  to  the  courts  for 
ldjustment.  "The  board  of  supervisors  is  in 
jio  way  familiar  with  the  needs  of  the  school 
lepartment,"  declared  Director  D'Ancona. 
'We  maintain  that  we  are  the  ones  to  say 
A'hen  and  where  the  money  shall  be  spent. 
This  question  must  be  settled  once  and  for  all. 
[f  the  supervisors  can  hold  back  part  of  our 
funds,  to  be  spent  under  their  direction,  they 
:an  hold  back  all  of  them.  The  supervisors 
:ou!d  then  regulate  salaries  and  perform  all 
•die  other  details  of  this  department." 


Ijames  McNab  died  at  his  home,  2320  Broad- 
way, on  the  morning  of  March  13th,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-two  years.  He  was  president  of 
the  drayage  firm  of  McNab  &  Smith,  and  had 
taken  an  important  part  in  the  civic  and 
commercial  affairs  of  San  Francisco  almost 
since   his   arrival  forty  years   ago.      Surviving 
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the  decedent  are  four  brothers— John  L.  and 
Gavin,  local  attorneys ;  Charles,  now  in  Spo- 
kane, and  Arthur,  of  San  Francisco ;  the 
widow,  Mrs.  Edith  McNab  ;  one  son,  Stewart, 
and  three  daughters — Mrs.  Frank  H.  Kerrigan, 
wife  of  the  appellate  justice,  and  the  Misses 
Susan  and  Christine  McNab.  The  children 
are  by  his  first  wife,  who  died  twenty-one 
years  ago.  His  second  marriage  took  place 
in   1906.  

The  jitney  bus  drivers  of  Oakland,  now  ex- 
cluded from  the  main  downtown  streets  of 
the  city,  are  still  intent  upon  the  restoration 
of  what  they  believe  to  be  their  rights.  The 
claim  is  now  made  on  their  behalf  that  their 
vehicles  are  common  carriers  and  are  there- 
fore subject  to  the  state  railroad  commission 
and  not  to  the  municipal  authorities.  The 
jitney  problem  in  San  Francisco  is  still  unde- 
cided, the  petition  from  merchants  and  shop- 
keepers on  Market  Street  being  still  under 
consideration  by  the  board  of  supervisors. 


During  the  month  of  February  the  income 
of  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposi- 
tion was  $150,000,  according  to  a  statement 
of  the  controller.  Out  of  this  amount  ex- 
penses totaling  $117,000  were  paid,  leaving  a 
net  income  of  $43,000  for  the  month.  Ad- 
missions brought  in  a  revenue  of  $14,500 
during  February.  The  heaviest  source  of  in- 
come during  the  month  was  from  the  wreck- 
age of  the  Exposition,  which  brought  $129,- 
000.  Concessions  netted  a  total  of  $500  and 
the  miscellaneous  income  was  $6000.  The 
operating  expenses  now  amount  to  about 
$3000  a  day.  The  pay-roll  on  closing  day  in- 
cluded 1700  employees,  of  whom  but  497  now 
remain.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  take  eight 
months  more  to  complete  the  salvage  and  re- 
store the  site  of  the  Exposition,  and  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  months  to  entirely  wind  up 
the  business  of  the  Exposition  Company. 

-*•*■ 

The  Origin  of  Names. 
It  can  not  but  be  admitted  that  consider- 
able food  for  thoughtful  reflection  is  offered 
in  the  study  of  the  origination  of  names.  It 
was  all  very  well  when  the  world  was  young, 
but,  as  a  writer  says,  "As  the  population  in- 
creased and  communication  became  possible 
and  easier,  the  supply  of  single  names  was 
not  equal  to  the  demand,  and  people  began  to 
get  individuals  bearing  the  same  name  mixed. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  surname  was 
thought  of  and  adopted,  so  that  families  might 
be  distinguished  one  from  the  other." 

Trades  and  callings  are  in  this  day  repre- 
sented in  the  names  of  Baker,  Carver,  Shoe- 
maker, Tyler,  Chandler,  Mason,  Cutler,  Carter, 
Saddler,  Slater,  Butcher,  Draper,  Thatcher, 
Fletcher,  Hooper,  Cheeseman,  Turner,  Joiner, 
Cooper,  Gilder,  Mercer,  Skinner,  Coleman, 
Sawyer,  Tanner,  Spicer,  Cook,  Tutor,  Miner, 
Driver,  Weaver,  Gardner,  Archer,  Merchant, 
Porter,  Wainwright,  Taylor,  Shepherd,  Glover, 
and  ever  so  many  others. 

Says  Clifford  Howard,  who  has  devoted 
himself  to  this  pleasant  study: 

"Such  names  as  Hall,  Stair,  Garret,  Kitchin, 
Chambers,  also  record  the  occupations  of  our 
forefathers,  who  in  these  cases  were  engaged 
in  the  households  of  the  nobility  and  had 
charge  of  such  apartments  as  the  names  in- 
dicate. Others  held  higher  offices  and  from 
them  we  have  the  surnames  Page,  Butler, 
Procter,  Forester,  Steward,  Baily,  Fowler, 
and  Woodward  and  Hayward,  the  keepers,  re- 
spectively, of  the  forest  and  the  cattle." 

In  other  localities  it  was  usual  to  point  out 
an  individual  by  the  place  of  his  birth  or 
residence,  a  custom  which  resulted  in  the 
adoption  of  such  surnames  as  French,  Scott, 
Welsh,  English,  Dan,  Burgoyne,  Cornish  and 
Cornwallis,  Kent,  York,  Chichester,  Lincoln, 
Wells,  Washington,  Putnam,  Hurst,  Buchanan, 
Preston,  and  Bancroft.  A  great  many  of  this 
sort  were  originally  the  names  of  baronial 
estates,  which  names  the  barons  adopted  as 
surnames. 

Those  who  were  not  of  such  high  estate 
were  forced  to  content  themselves  with 
humbler  titles.  Thus  John  who  lived  by  the 
brook  became  John  Brook,  and  David  who 
lived  by  a  giant  oak  was  called  David  Tree. 
Richard  who  lived  at  the  end  of  town  be- 
came Richard  Townsend,  while  his  brother 
who  lived  under  the  brow  of  a  hill  became 
known  as  Peter  Underwood.  Those  who 
lived  near  the  water  took  the  name  of  At- 
water. 

At  the  time  family  names  began  to  be 
used  the  shops  of  the  merchants  were  not 
numbered  as  they  are  now,  but  were  known 
by  their  signs,  which  were  suspended  at  the 
front  doors  and  bore  pictures  of  all  sorts  of 
animals,  vegetables,  birds,  flowers,  fishes,  and 
insects.  It  was  customary  to  speak  of  an 
inkeeper,  then,  as  John  of  the  Bear,  or  Dick 
of  the  Swan,  and  as  may  be  readily  under- 
stood, these  names  were  soon  converted  into 
Bear,  Hogg,  Hart,  Bull,  Fox,  Wolf,  Colt, 
Hare,  Beaver,  Lyon,  Swan,  Peacock,  Heron, 
Dove,  Partridge,  Cock,  Finch,  Hawk,  Crane, 
and  Drake,  as  well  as  Burt,  Chubb,  Haddock, 
Herring,  Pike,  Perch,  and  others.  From 
vegetables,  trees,  fruits,  and  flowers  we  have 
Bean,  Broome,  Clover.  Birch,  Ash,  Haw- 
thorne,   Hazel,    Peach,    Flower,    Nettle,    Vine, 


Plant,  Budd.  Branch,  and  Root,  besides  dozens 
more. 

The  shop  signs  bore  other  devices,  and 
from  these  we  have  such  names  as  Bell,  Ham- 
mer, Coates,  Mantell,  Jewel,  Potts,  Pipes,  and 
others. 

A  great  many  nicknames  remained  fixed  as 
family  names,  the  most  important  being  those 
which  referred  to  the  color  of  hair  or  com- 
plexion and  from  these  come  such  well-known 
names  ns  Brown,  Black,  Gray,  White,  Reed 
(red),  Blount  (fair).  Others  were  given  for 
some  personal  attainment  or  characteristic, 
such  as  Armstrong,  Mitchell  (great).  Singer, 
Whistler,  Eatwell,  Swindells,  Strong,  Weak, 
Small,  Osgood  (well  built),  Longfellow, 
Crookshanks,  Longman,  Whitehead,  Broad- 
head,  Swift,  Sober,  Noble.  Hardy.  Doolittle, 
Goodman,  Darling,  Long,  Short,  Bachelor, 
Savage,  Wise,  Sweet,  Moody,  and  others. 

To  these  might  be  added  King,  Queen. 
Pope,  Bishop,  Knight,  Prior,  Abbot,  Squire, 
Earl,  Duke,  Baron,  Lord,  Prince,  and  others 
which  were  originally  given  to  individuals  be- 
cause of  their  bearing  the  titles,  or  because 
of  services  they  may  have  rendered  them. 

There  are  many  more  which  do  not  come 
under  any  particular  heading,  but  owe  their 
origin  to  some  event  which  the  names  ap- 
propriately indicate:  Joy,  Bliss,  Morrow, 
Winter.    March.   May,   Weeks,   and  so   on. 


Excavations  Disclose  Relics. 
Interesting  excavations  were  conducted  last 
\-ear  by  the  Society  on  Trapain  Law  at  Hod- 
dington,  Scotland,  and  in  the  area  laid  bare — 
about  an  eighth  of  an  acre — were  found  four 
distinct  levels  of  occupation.  On  these,  with 
the  exception  of  the  lowest  of  all,  were  found 
well-formed  rectangular  hearths,  usually  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  curbstones,  and 
paved  with  slabs  of  sandstone  or  covered  with 
clay ;  also,  in  several  cases,  adjacent  and 
much  smaller  hearths.  The  relics  discovered 
in  this  area  were  most  interesting  and  nu- 
merous. Of  personal  ornaments  were  found 
fragments  of  about  thirty-five  armlets  of 
glass,  several  of  them  decorated  with  inlaid 
lines  of  varying  colors  ;  also  several  portions 
of  armlets  of  jet  or  shale;  several  beautiful 
fibula  of  bronze,  one  of  them  inlaid  with  sil- 
ver, another  enameled  and  bearing  on  the 
broad  head  which  covered  its  spring  a  design 
consisting  of  a  blue  trefoil  on  a  crimson  ground 
and  two  other  similar  fibula?.  The  find  also 
included  several  bronze  pins  with  decorated 
heads  ;  two  silver  finger  rings  and"  one  bronze 
with  an  iron  bezel.  Harness  mountings  re- 
covered consisted  of  a  fine  pierced  object  of 
a  style  known  as  the  trumpet  pattern, 
from  the  frequent  employment  in  the  de- 
sign of  a  trumpet  as  a  motif;  also  two 
objects  with  loops  for  attachment  at  the 
back,  one  having  the  characteristic  Celtic 
design.  Portions  of  swords,  nails,  and  a 
chisel  were  uncovered,  but  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  objects  were  two  complete  molds 
of  clay,  ovoid  in  shape,  with  an  opening  at 
one  end,  ready  for  the  reception  of  the 
molten  bronze.  One  of  them,  slightly  dam- 
aged in  the  finding,  was  opened  and  the 
method  of  construction  demonstrated.  This 
particular  mold  was  made  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  clasps  for  fastening  dresses,  consist- 
ing of  a  square  plate  of  bronze  and  a  tri- 
angular loop  on  a  slightly  lower  plane.     Ro- 


man pottery  was  found  to  a  small  extent  on 
the  lowest  level  and  to  a  greater  extent  on 
the  higher,  and  the  same  evidence  was  forth- 
coming with  regard  to  the  coins,  of  which 
eighteen  were  discovered,  a  number  so  con- 
siderable as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  a  metallic 
currency  was  established  at  that  period  in  the 
country. 


Although  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  is 
recognized  officially  by  the  government  as  the 
national  air,  it  has  never  been  declared  legally 
the  national  anthem.  To  correct  this  omis- 
sion Congressman  Murray  Hulbert  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  make  it  by  law  the  national 
anthem  of  the  United  States.  The  tune  was 
originally  set  to  an  old  English  lyric  entitled 
"To  Anacreon  in  Heaven." 


The  Marine  Corps  is  the  oldest  military 
service  in  the  country,  having  been  authorized 
by  the  Continental  Congress  November  1 0, 
1775. 
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High    Grade    Ladies'  Tailor 

RIDING  AND  POLO  SUITS 
TO  ORDER 

449   MASON  STREET,  cor.  Post 

Phone  Fraoklin  5275  SAN    FRANCISCO 


RAILROAD   [  T^lr^tc 
STEAMSHIP   \     1  lCKetS 

BY  BEST  ROUTES  TO  ALL  POINTS. 

Sleeping  Car  Reservations  Made 
Hotel  Accommodations  Secured 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

689  Market  Street     ::     San  Francisco 


THE  WOODLAND  HACKNEY  STUD 

Property  of  Edgar  J.  DePue 
We  offer  of  our  own  breeding  thoroughly  mannered 

Saddle  Horses         Combination  Horses 

Sales  Stable : 
PARK  RIDING  ACADEMY    -    -    2931  Fulton  St. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 

ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS 
NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
At  the  Close  of  Business,  March  7,  1916 

RESOURCES 

Loans  and  Discounts $16,512,643.06 

U.  S.  Bonds  to  secure  circulation  at  par 2,500,000.00 

Other  U.  S.  Bonds  at  par 100,000.00 

Other  Bonds 2,982,145.01 

Other  Assets 400,000.00 

Customers'  Liability  on  Letters  of  Credit  and  Acceptance 2,706,267.19 

Cash  and  Sight  Exchange 20,278,434.41 

$45,479,489.67 
LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock $  4,000,000.00 

Surplus 1,500,000.00 

Undivided  Profits 466,137.81 

Circulation 2,461,600.00 

Letters  of  Credit,  Domestic  and  Foreign  and  Acceptances 2,706,267.19 

Deposits 34,345,484.67 

$45,479,489.67 

OFFICERS 
HERBERT  FLEI8HHACKER,  President 
WASHINGTON  DODGE,  Vice-President  \VM  II   HIGH. Assistant  Casbiei 

i  rpipm  ivnrp  m..  PMcMnnt  H.  CHOYNSKI.  Assistant  Cashier 

.1.  FRIEDLANDER.  \  Ice-]  residi  nt  G  K  BUBDICK,  Assistant  I  ushi-,- 

C.F.  HONT, Vice-President  ,i.  w.  LTLTENTHAL.  JH  .  Assistai  I 

C.  R.  PARKER.  Cashier  A-  L.  LANQERMAN.  secretary 
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THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  1850 

PACIFIC   DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE 

San  Francisco 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH     -     -     -     Manager 


THE    SCENIC    LINE 

Direct  to 

SACRAMENTO,  DIXON,  WOODLAND,  MARYS- 
VTLLE,  COLUSA,  GRIDLEY,  OROVILLE  and  CHICO 

Automatic  Block  Signals.  Observation  Cars. 
Rock  Ballasted  Road-Bed. 

Through  Observation  Car  service  between 
Chico.  Marysville  and  Bay  Cities  in  connection 
with  Northern  Electric  Railway. 

Write  for  descriptive  folder. 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

San  Francisco  Depot— Key  Route  Ferry 
Oakland  Depot  — 40th  and  Shatter  Ave. 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
s-ent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 


OCEANIC  S.S.CO'S" 

splendid  lO.OOOton  twin-screw  American 
.attamen 'SIERRA' Y'SONOMA'Y"  VENTURA",  (ratec 
Llovds  100  AD.  Sailings  everv  21  days.  SYDNEY  &  return 
in  SAMOA  and   HONOLULU   $337.50   First   Class,  in- 
duing CHINA-JAPAN  $575.00.  ToHONOLULU  $65.00. 

£F*™H££l  Mar.21,Apr.ll,May2 


DNEY"'-  ; 


SHORT  LINE 


THROUGH— service 


VIA  THE 


Western  Pacific 


TO 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

DENVER 

OMAHA 

KANSAS  CITY 

ST.  LOUIS 

CHICAGO 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande 

Burlington 

Missouri  Pacific 

Rock  Island 


Service — Scenery 
Satisfaction 


For  Information  and  Particulars  Call,  Write  or 
Telephone 

665  MARKET  STREET 
UNION  FERRY  STATION 

Telt-phone  Sutter  1651 
1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND 

Telephone  Oakland  132 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

AY;.        York      Boy — Yer      a      liar.       Boston 

Youth — You     are    a     Xew     Haven     director. — 
Life. 

"Her  ideal  is  shattered."  "What  happened 
to  it :"  "She  married  it." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

.  — You  know.  Henry,  I  speak  as  I 
think.  Hub — Yes,  my  love;  only  oftener. — 
Topeka  Journal, 

Lady — And  you  say  you  are  an  educated 
man?  Wearied  Will — Yes,  mum.  I'm  a  roads 
scholar. — Buffalo  Courier. 

Sentimental  Miss — Do  you  believe  in  long 
engagements?  The  Man — Certainly!  I  am 
an  actor. — Boston   Transcript. 

CrazLford — If  you  go  to  war  you  Ye  likely 
to  be  killed.  Crabshazt- — While  if  you  remain 
a  neutral  you'll  probably  be  torpedoed. — Life. 

She — Why  is  it  that  they  say.  "The  shades 
of  night  are  falling  fast"?  It — Because  the 
people  inside  are  going  to  bed. — Kansas  City 
Star. 

"That  statesman  praises  his  country  very 
highly.'"  "Yes.  and  he's  not  backward  in  his 
enthusiasm  for  himself." — Louisz'ille  Courier- 
Journal. 

Hokus — Why  does  a  woman  change  her 
mind  so  often  ?  Pokus — Maybe  she  doesn't 
like  the  looks  of  it  after  she  has  made  it  up. 
— Town  Topics. 

'Money  doesnY  always  bring  happiness." 
"That  may  be  true  enough  ;  but  it's  one  of  the 
things  we  all  prefer  to  learn  by  personal  ex- 
perience."— Boston  Transcript. 

**So  you've  been  fighting  again  !  Didn't  you 
stop  and  spell  your  names,  as  I  told  you  ?" 
"Y-yes;  we  did — but  my  name's  Algernon 
Percival.  an'  his  is  Tim  !" — Judge. 

"That  fellow  pictures  the  delights  of  coun-  i 

try  life  so  vividly "     ""Yes;"     "That  I  am 

constrained  to   conclude   he   wants  to   sell   his  ; 
place." — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 

"Who     is     that     haughty     and     aristocratic 
dame  ?"      "Ssh !      A    real    personage.      Regent  [ 
of     the     Descendants     of     the     Ford     Peace  i 
Party." — Louisz'ille  Courier-Journal. 

"What    has    become    of   that    'Don't    Worry  j 
Club'  you  once  helped  to  organize  ?"     "Every- 
body refused  to  worry.     The  club  got  in  debt 
and  had  to   disband." — Baltimore  Sun. 

Mrs.  Biiur — I  was  just  reading  about  a  man 
seventy  years  old  who  has  been  sent  to  the 
penitentiary    for   the    fifth   time    for   burglary. 


are."     "In  that  case  I  don't  see  why  I  should 
be  so  darned    economical    of   my   time." — Bos- 
'flobc. 

"Robson,  do  you  know  why  you  are  like  a 
donkey?"  "Like  a  donkey?"  echoed  Robson, 
opening  his  eyes  wide.  "I  don't."  "Because 
vour  better  half  is  stubbornness  itself."  The 
jest  pleased  Robson  immensely,  for  he  at  once 
saw  the  opportunity  oi  a  glorious  dig  at  his 
wife.  So  when  he  got  home  he  said  :  ""Mrs. 
Robson,  do  you  know  why  I  am  like  a 
donkey  ?"      He    waited    a    moment,    expecting 


I  his  wife  to  give  it  up.     But  she  didn't.     Sbl 
looked  at   him   somewhat  pityingly,   as  she  ail 
swered:      "I    suppose    it's    because    you    weiT 
I  born   so." — New   York  Globe. 

"So  you  want  to  marry  my  daughter,  eh  r  I 
snorted  the  old  man.  "Do  you  consider  youil 
self  financially  able  to  do  so?"  "Well."  rtl 
plied  the  suitor,  "after  a  fellow  has  bougt  I 
chocolates  and  flowers  for  a  girl  for  a  yea  J 
and  has  taken  her  to  a  theatre  twice  a  weell 
and  is  still  not  broke,  I  think  he  can  afforl 
to  get  married." — Baltimore  Star. 


Mr.    Binjr- 
Globe. 


-Yes,    old    age    steals    on. — Boston 


"I  had  no  idea  she'd  accept  me  the  first 
|  time  I  proposed."  "Did  you  think  she  would 
.  the  second  time?"     "There  would  have  been   , 

no       second      time," — Philadelphia       Evening 

Ledger. 

"1  understand  they  want  to  turn  distilleries 
into  munition  factories."  "It  might  help,  if 
they  do.  But  it's  the  old  story  of  the  ulti- 
mate consumer  getting  the  worst  of  it." — 
Washington  Star. 

"Do  you  think  Miss  Oldgirl  will  ever 
change  her  mind  and  marry?"  "No.  If  she 
marries  it  will  be  because  some  man  of 
her  acquaintance  changes  his  mind." — Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch. 

"The  Bible  tells  us  w*e  shouldn't  strike 
back,"  said  the  Sunday-school  teacher.  "Xo, 
I  suppose  it's  better  policy  to  hit  the  other 
fellow  first."  murmured  the  bright  pupil  who 
reads  the  war  news. — Town  Topics. 

"I  say,  old  man,"  began  Jenkins,  a  chronic 
borrower,  "I'm  in  a  terrible  fix.  I  want  some 
money  badly,  and  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea 
where  on  earth  I'm  going  to  get  it."  "Nei- 
ther have  I."  declared  Bilkins.  stalking  off. 
— Dallas  Xeus. 

"I  dress  expensively.  Do  you  think  you 
could  do  as  well  for  me  in  that  respect  as 
father  does?"  "Perhaps  so,"  said  the  young 
man.  "Still,  I  shouldn't  like  to  go  around 
looking  as  shabby  as  he  does." — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

Father  (when  JVillie  had  returned  from  his 
first  day  at  school/ — What  did  you  learn  at 
school  today?  Willie — I  learned  to  say  "Yes. 
sir."  and  "No,  sir."  and  "Yes.  ma'am,"  and 
"No,  ma'am."  Father — You  did.  Willie — 
Yep. — Cincinnati    Enquirer. 

"\\  hat  makes  you  go  in  through  the 
kitchen?"  "I  don't  know  our  servants  very 
well,"  replied  Mr.  Cunirox.  "Some  way,  the 
front  hall  seems  kind  of  formal  and  distant. 
Around  at  the  kitchen  steps  they've  got  an 
old  door  mat  with  'Welcome*  on  it." — H'ash- 
ington    Star. 

"Reading  a  popular  novel,  are  you?  How 
an  immortal  being  can  waste  his  time  with 
such  trash  is  beyond  me."  "Are  you  quite 
sure   that    I   am   immortal  ?"      "Of  course   you 
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Justice  Hughes. 

There  is  disposition  in  certain  quarters  to  criticize 
Justice  Hughes  on  the  score  of  the  "indefiniteness"  of 
his  position  with  respect  to  the  presidential  nomination. 
He  ought,  one  self-elected  party  leader  has  declared, 
to  "say  one  thing  or  the  other."  The  country  "has  a 
right  to  know,"  etc.  It  appears  to  be  lost  upon  this 
rough-riding  spirit  that  Justice  Hughes,  far  from  treat-, 
ing  his  party  and  the  country  with  contempt,  is  giving 
us  a  fine  illustration  of  judicial  propriety.  His  "posi- 
tion" is  clear  enough.  He  is  not  a  candidate.  He  does 
not  deem  it  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  his  present 
position  to  enter  into  political  discussions  or  arrange- 
ments, as  related  to  himself  or  anybody  else.  At  the 
same  time  he  has  not  made  his  nomination  an  impos- 
sibility. If  it  should  come  about  he  would  be  free  to 
act.  Nothing  that  he  has  said  or  done  bars  his  accept- 
ance. 

No  man  has  ever  declined  nomination  at  the  hands 

.   of  a  great  party  for  the  presidency;  and  probably  no 

man  ever  will.    We  have  believed  and  still  believe  that 


if  Mr.  Hughes  should  be  nominated  at  Chicago  he  will 
accept — concurrently  separating  himself  from  the  re- 
strictions of  his  present  office.  But  for  him  to  declare 
acceptance  in  advance  of  invitation  would  be  an 
egregious  assumption.  And  by  the  same  token,  to  de- 
cline in  advance  of  invitation  would  be  equally  an 
assumption. 

Beyond  a  doubt  Mr.  Hughes  would  make  a  strong 
candidate  and  a  strong  President.  He  has  high  char- 
acter, demonstrated  abilities,  established  public  respect, 
and  a  notable  record  of  public  service.  He  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  the  most  "available"  man  in  the  Re- 
publican party.  Yet  it  is  to  be  considered  that,  by  his 
acceptance  of  high  judicial  office,  he  has  in  a  way  sepa- 
rated himself  from  party  character.  Evidently  he  feels 
this;  and  if  he  feels  it  to  the  degree  of  regarding  it  a 
bar  to  any  sort  of  political  activity,  he  has  a  right  to 
his  scruples.  Most  certainly  he  is  on  sound  ground  in 
the  position  that  it  would  be  unseemly  for  a  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  use  his  position  as  a  vantage 
ground  in  a  personal  campaign. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Argonaut  Mr.  Hughes,  by 
his  persistent  aloofness  and  reserve,  is  giving  the  coun- 
try a  fine  lesson  in  official  and  personal  prosperity.  It 
is  a  lesson  sadly  needed.  Prior  to  1896  no  presidential 
candidate,  no  President,  conceived  it  legitimate  to 
make  appeal  in  his  own  behalf — still  less  to  "take  to  the 
stump."  The  order  changed  with  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Bryan.  And  with  the  change  has  come  a  sad 
let-down  in  the  standards  of  propriety  and  dignity.  It 
is  time  to  restore  the  old  tradition  which  held  the  presi- 
dential office  above  the  arts  of  the  spieler  and  self- 
exploiter.  Mr.  Hughes  may  or  may  not  be  the  best 
man  for  the  presidency  at  this  time ;  but  he  is  at  least  a 
man  to  whom  supreme  respect  is  due,  not  more  for  his 
character  and  abilities  than  for  the  elevation  of  his 
manly  ideals. 

The  Mexican  Adventure. 
Whether  it  be  regarded  as  a  military  exploit  or  as  a 
stroke  of  diplomacy,  Villa's  raid  into  New  Mexico  must 
be  accredited  as  an  enterprise  quite  Napoleonic  both 
in  conception  and  in  execution.  Its  military  phase, 
considered  in  relation  to  the  circumstances,  is  cal- 
culated under  analysis  to  inspire  chagrin  at  Washing- 
ton and  throughout  the  country,  if,  indeed,  we  have 
not  lost  the  capacity  for  being  ashamed  of  ourselves 
in  connection  with  affairs  Mexican.  For,  be  it  remem- 
bered, now  for  more  than  a  year  we  have  had  on  the 
Mexican  border  a  considerable  armed  force  under 
officers  of  high  repute,  there  for  the  express  purpose 
of  preventing  incursions  into  American  territory.  Co- 
lumbus, New  Mexico,  was  practically  a  military 
camp  manned  with  a  force  equal  in  numbers  to 
Villa's  little  army  and  vastly  better  equipped  in  every 
way.  In  the  face  of  these  conditions  Villa  found  his 
way  across  the  border,  captured  and  destroyed  the 
night  patrol  at  Columbus  without  raising  an  alarm, 
penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the  camp,  killed  some  twenty 
or  more  persons  including  several  troopers,  then  made 
good  his  escape.  That  the  assault  was  accompanied  by 
circumstances  of  gross  cruelty  is  beside  the  issue. 
Regarded  purely  as  a  military  exploit,  the  raid  was  a 
brilliant  achievement.     

To  adequately  appraise  the  diplomatic  phase  of  this 
incident  it  is  necessary  to  recall  the  position  in  which 
Villa  stood  prior  to  the  Columbus  incident.  First, 
he  was  advanced  by  the  friendship  and  practical  co- 
operation of  the  Washington  government  from  the  con- 
dition of  a  subordinate  factionist  to  a  figure  of  high 
pretensions.  Under  privileges  accorded  to  him  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  express  order,  he  secured  arms  and  am- 
munition with  which  to  equip  a  considerable  army,  at 
the  head  of  which  he  marched  to  the  City  of  Mexico 
and  for  a  brief  time  held  control  of  what  there  was  of 
the  national  government.    Then  the  favor  of  the  Wash- 


ington administration  passed  to  Carranza,  who  through 
it  gained  substantial  advantages.  Finally  the  Washing- 
ton administration,  in  complete  forgetfulness  of  its  one- 
time friendship  for  Villa,  openly  espoused  the  cause 
of  Carranza,  gave  to  him  official  recognition  as  the  head 
of  Mexican  affairs,  and  otherwise  so  cooperated  with 
him  as  to  nullify  its  previous  favors  to  Villa.  Thus 
thwarted  and  overmatched,  Villa's  powers  dwindled. 
Unable  to  provide  adequate  military  equipment  or  even 
the  necessities  of  life  for  his  followers,  they  fell  away, 
leaving  him  with  a  mere  handful  and  in  daily  hazard 
of  capture.  He  was  in  a  position  where,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  he  must  either  fish  or  cut  bait. 


At  this  stage  of  his  career  Villa's  natural  motive 
was  to  discredit  Carranza.  He  could  not  meet  in  equal 
warfare  a  rival  aided  by  the  indirect  support  of  the 
Washington  government.  Therefore  he  looked  about 
for  means  to  break  down  Carranza  at  home — in  Mexico. 
His  first  effort  in  this  direction  was  the  massacre  of 
some  twenty  American  citizens  on  Mexican  soil  some 
six  weeks  ago,  his  hope  being  to  incite  resentment  on 
the  part  of  the  Washington  government  in  the  form  of 
intervention;  for  he  knew  that  nothing  would  so  dis- 
credit Carranza  as  the  marching  of  an  American  force 
upon  Mexican  soil.  This  first  venture  failed.  It  was 
necessary  if  he  was  to  arouse  the  Eagle  to  pluck  still 
another  feather  from  its  tail,  hence  the  Columbus  raid. 
Villa  cherished  no  enmity  against  the  village  popula- 
tion of  Columbus,  nor  against  the  troops  encamped 
there.  His  purpose  was  to  so  grossly  insult  the  United 
States  as  to  force  intervention.  As  we  have  already 
said,  the  raid,  regarded  as  a  military  exploit,  was  bril- 
liantly successful.  Subsequent  events  have  duly  ac- 
credited it  as  a  stroke  of  diplomacy.  For  no  matter 
by  what  name  the  advance  of  an  American  army 
into  Mexico  may  be  characterized,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  present  movement  is  essentially  intervention 
and  that  it  will  be  so  interpreted  to  the  Mexican 
masses.  

We  now  see  the  Carranza  government  striving  with 
all  its  might  to  evade  the  deluge  of  Mexican  resentment 
certain  to  be  aroused  by  the  presence  of  American 
troops  on  the  national  soil.  First  Carranza  with- 
held permission  to  the  Washington  government  to 
send  troops  in  pursuit  of  Villa  and  his  followers  in  the 
Columbus  outrage.  Then  he  demanded  reciprocal  privi- 
leges, which  Washington  weakly  granted.  We  say 
weakly  though  the  circumstances  justify  a  stronger 
phrase;  for  there  was  involved  in  the  conditions  in- 
sisted upon  by  Carranza  and  yielded  by  Washington  a 
concession  of  national  self-respect.  Now  that  Ameri- 
can troops  are  on  Mexican  soil  they  are  by  Car- 
ranza and  his  agents  denied  the  hospitality  of  the 
Mexican  towns.  There  is  obvious  failure  on  the 
part  of  Carranza  to  cooperate  in  the  movement 
against  Villa.  All  this  by  way  of  showing  the 
Mexican  people  that  he  (Carranza)  is  not  in  partner- 
ship with  the  United  States— that  he  is  not  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  an  American  army  is  in  Mexico. 
For  well  he  knows  that  in  their  hatred  of  all 
things  American  the  Mexicans  will  bitterly  resent 
the  present  movement  and  that  they  will  rise  against 
whomever  they  shall  hold  responsible  for  it.  Concur- 
rently there  are  evidences  that  the  tide  of  Mexican 
resentment  is  already  rising  and  that  it  is  likely  to 
overwhelm  Carranza.  Likewise  concurrently  there  are 
indications  of  a  new  popular  rising  in  behalf  of  \  ilia 
in  his  revived  character  of  national  hero  and  as  the 
special  objective  of  the  American  invasion.  If  Villa 
shall  escape  the  force  led  by  General  Pershing— and 
there  is  not  one  chance  in  a  hundred  that  1 
to  do  this — the  next  development  almost 
be  a  great  wave  of  popular  enthusiasm 
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wave  that  will  lift  him  above  his  former  status  and  at 
the  same  time  engulf  his  chief  enemy  and  rival. 


The  American  public  is  treated  day  by  day  to  a  lurid 
display  of  newspaper  headlines  to  the  effect  that  the 
American  army  in  Mexico  has  "surrounded,"  or  has 
"cornered,"  or  is  "close  upon  the  heels"  of  the  wily  Villa. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  these  stories  are 
either  fabrications  or  exaggerations.  What  the  Ameri- 
can army  has  done  is  merely  to  march  into  Mexico  in 
the  general  direction  of  Villa's  flight.  From  a  military 
standpoint  it  is  an  impossible  enterprise.  The  pursuit 
of  Villa  is  not  a  military  proposition.  Rather  it  is  a 
job  for  a  posse  comitates.  Possibly  if  the  movement 
were  aided  in  good  faith  and  with  eager  energy  by  the 
Carranza  forces  it  might  succeed.  But  little  real  co- 
operation may  be  expected  from  a  government — if  the 
Carranza  regime  may  be  so  called — which  meets  the 
American  force  before  every  village  and  denies  to  it 
the  commonest  privileges  of  hospitality.  In  truth  the 
American  army  need  expect  no  cooperation  from  Car- 
ranza. In  truth  the  Carranza  party  is  heartily  hopeful 
that  the  American  enterprise  will  collapse  and  that 
General  Pershing  will  be  compelled  to  take  the  back 
track  for  home.  The  capture  of  Villa,  if  effected  by 
American  forces,  would  signal  the  doom  of  Carranza 
and  those  authoritatively  associated  with  him.  Their 
main  desire  now  is  to  discourage  and  expel  the  in- 
vading column,  to  the  end  that  Carranza  may  not  be 
discredited  as  a  promoter  and  aider  of  the  American 
movement.  

In  the  judgment  of  the  Argonaut  the  Washington 
government  has  committed  two  fatal  blunders  in  con- 
nection with  the  Columbus  outrage.  First,  while  of- 
ficially recognizing  the  Carranza  regime  as  the  de  facto 
government  of  Mexico,  it  has  failed  to  hold  it  respon- 
sible for  what  was  essentially  an  international  outrage. 
We  ought  not  to  have  undertaken  the  capture  of  Villa 
directly  excepting  under  conditions  of  obvious  and  ac- 
knowledged failure  on  the  part  of  the  so-called  de  facto 
government.  Washington  should  have  given  Carranza 
a  reasonable  time  to  capture  Villa  and  turn  him  over 
to  the  American  authorities.  Only  upon  his  failure  to 
do  this  had  we  any  valid  right  to  go  into  Mexico. 
Our  second  blunder  is  in  sending  a  military  force  on 
an  errand  wholly  outside  the  normal  capabilities  of 
military  action.  A  man-hunt  in  the  mountains  of 
Mexico  is  not,  as  we  have  already  said,  a  military 
proposition.  In  effect  it  repeats  the  traditional  folly 
of  searching  for  a  needle  in  a  haystack.  It  is  a 
job  calling  for  secrecy  and  celerity — for  movements  im- 
possible to  a  military  force.  Furthermore,  if  the  thing 
is  to  be  attempted  by  a  military  force  that  force  should 
be  large  enough  to  encompass  a  vast  region — literally 
to  comb  the  country,  including  its  mountain  fastnesses 
and  hiding  places.  

Not  often  does  the  Argonaut  find  itself  in  sympathy 
with  Mr.  Hearst's  Examiner.  But  somebody  obviously 
informed  about  Mexican  affairs  wrote  in  the  Examiner 
of  last  Friday  a  very  notable  article,  from  which  we 
make  the  following  excerpt: 

But  we  can  not  help  fearing  that  an  invasion  in  small  force 
will  encourage  a  by  no  means  contemptible  rising  and  resist- 
ance of  a  population  which  would  not  rise  if  we  sent  a  hundred 
thousand  men  at  once  to  seize  the  railways,  seaports,  and 
strategic  capital  cities  of  Mexico  and  so  impressed  that  popu- 
lation with  a  visible  lesson  in  the  hopelessness  of  resistance. 
The  people  of  Mexico  are  Indians — just  plain  Indians.  There 
is  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  Spanish  blood  in  the  whole  popu- 
lation. These  Mexican  Indians  are  incredibly  ignorant  of  the 
true  power  of  the  United  States.  Unhappily  our  policies  for 
a  long  time  have  encouraged  in  these  ignorant  people  the 
conviction  that  we  are  afraid  of  them — even  the  absurd  con- 
viction that  they  can  whip  our  armies.  Unless  we  march  into 
Mexico  in  such  strength  as  to  undeceive  these  ignorant  people 
at  the  very  outset,  they  will  rally  to  their  chiefs  and  we 
shall  have  a  war  that  will  cost  many  thousands  of  lives  and 
many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  any  more  than  the  most  rudimentary  knowledge  of  military 
strategy.  But  we  do  recollect  history  and  we  know  Mexico 
and  the  ways  of  thought  and  action  peculiar  to  Mexico's  popu- 
lation. The  inhabitants  of  Mexico  being  in  such  overwhelming 
majority  pure-blooded  Indians  or  halfbreeds,  they  think  in 
terms  of  Indian  thought.  They  reason  in  terms  of  Indian 
logic.  They  learn  and  believe  only  as  all  childish  intellects 
learn  and  believe — by  seeing  and  hearing.  The  abstract  is 
incomprehensible  to  them.  They  will  estimate  the  power  and 
military  strength  of  the  United  States  only  and  alone  by  the 
vis'olc  numbers  of  our  invading  troops.  And  if  they  see 
only  a  handful  cross  the  border,  they  will  inevitably  reason 
th  ,t  no  more  soldiers  have  been  sent  because  we  have  no 
n  jre  to  send.  And  if  no  more  than  a  punitive  expedition  to 
ci.*ch  Villa  is  dispatched  across  the  border  the  peons  will 
r;diy  to  Villa  or  to  some  other  leader  by  thousands,  and  we 


shall  have  a  hard  and  costly  guerilla  war  on  our  hands.  We 
wish  the  Administration  knew  more  facts  and  had  fewer 
idealistic  theories  about  Mexico  and  Mexicans.  We  wish  the 
President  would  listen  to  the  counsel  of  Western  men  who 
do  know  Mexico  and  Mexicans  at  first  hand.  We  wish  that 
the  President  and  Congress  could  realize  that  it  is  waste  time 
to  deal  weakly  with  the  ignorant,  vicious  masses  of  Mexico  ; 
that  the  only  thing  which  will  impress  them  and  awe  them 
and  save  much  bloodshed  and  much  cost  is  a  sudden  display  of 
overwhelming  force. 

Here  is  truth  plainly  spoken.  We  shall  be  glad  if 
the  prophecy  which  it  involves  shall  prove  mistaken. 
But  we  sadly  fear  that  what  is  suggested  is  only  too 
true,  namely,  that  we  are  entering  inconsiderately  and 
inadequately  upon  a  colossal  undertaking — that  we  are 
sending  a  handful  of  men  upon  an  errand  calling  for 
twenty  to  forty  times  their  number. 


It  is  not  very  long  ago — not  more  than  three  or 
four  years  past — when  there  was  universal  respect 
in  Mexico  for  the  American  character.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  at  any  time  prior  to  1912 
a  Mexican  force  of  a  thousand  men  would  have 
turned-tail  before  an  American  force  of  half  its 
numbers.  Today  the  Mexicans  are  in  another  mood. 
Their  observations  and  interpretations  of  our  adminis- 
trative timidity  and  vacillation  have  given  them  an 
exaggerated  sense  of  their  own  prowess.  Our  foolish 
and  futile  enterprise  at  Vera  Cruz  was  to  them  proof 
positive  of  American  incapacity  and  cowardice.  Why, 
reasons  the  Mexican,  did  the  American  army  halt  at 
Vera  Cruz  and  ultimately  sail  for  home  if  it  were  not 
afraid  to  follow  up  the  enterprise  upon  which  it  started 
so  valiantly?  The  Mexican  does  not  understand  that 
it  was  the  President  in  the  White  House  who  was 
afraid,  not  General  Funston  at  Vera  Cruz.  At  all 
events,  a  military  enterprise  which  two  or  three  years 
ago  would  have  been  a  walk-over  is  now  extremely 
difficult.  Particularly  it  must  be  so  since  in  addition 
to  the  growing  spirit  of  the  Mexican  soldier  there  is 
now  added  the  force  of  cooperation.  Nothing  can  be 
plainer  than  that  all  interests  in  Mexico  will  combine 
instantly  against  American  invasion.  A  job  which  at 
an  earlier  time  would  have  been  relatively  easy  now 
presents  colossal  difficulties. 


We  have  already  said  that  the  chances  are  not  one 
in  a  hundred  that  Villa  will  be  captured  by  the 
American  force  now  in  Mexico.  If  after  a  due 
period  of  marching  about  the  task  shall  appear 
hopeless,  what  then?  Is  General  Pershing  and  his 
command  to  come  ingloriously  home,  admitting  failure 
and  involving  the  Washington  administration  in  open 
confession  of  a  stupid  blunder?  The  thing  is  unthink- 
able. Even  the  boys  in  the  street  would  hoot  at  it. 
Now  that  we  have  gone  into  Mexico  for  a  definitely 
declared  purpose  we  must  stay  on  the  job  until 
we  can  turn  back  with  self-respect — that  is  until 
the  job  is  done.  Nor  can  a  military  force  of  four 
or  five  thousand  men  go  on  forever  marching  round 
and  round.  There  must  first  or  last  be  established 
something  like  a  permanent  camp ;  and  no  matter 
how  it  may  be  disguised  by  artful  pretensions  and 
adroit  misnamings,  that  will  be  military  occupation  of 
the  country.  Our  forces  now  in  Mexico  will  have  to 
stay  there  and  will  ultimately  be  compelled  to  face 
armed  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  populace. 


And  here  we  come  to  another  bad  phase  of  the  situa- 
tion :  Current  newspaper  dispatches  report  activity  in 
the  arming  and  equipment  of  Carranza's  forces  from 
the  American  side  of  the  border.  Under  his  official 
recognition  as  de  facto  head  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, and  under  President  Wilson's  order  permitting 
the  export  of  arms  and  munitions  to  the  Mexican 
government,  Carranza  has  the  right  to  stock  up  by  pur- 
chase of  supplies  in  this  country.  So  there  is  now 
flowing  into  Mexico  a  veritable  stream  of  rifles,  ma- 
chine guns,  powder,  and  general  supplies.  Theo- 
retically all  this  vast  export  is  going  to  our  friends. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  going  to  an  army  which 
any  day  ■  may  revolt  and  join  Villa.  Or  Carranza 
himself,  under  the  necessity  of  saving  his  face  in  his 
own  country,  may  turn  against  us.  The  Argonaut  is 
willing  to  wager  something  handsome  that  before  we 
are  done  with  this  mess  the  guns  we  are  now 
sending  to  Mexico  will  be  in  the  hands  of  armies  to 
which  American  armies  will  stand  opposed.  To  put  it 
plainly,  the  policy  of  the  Washington  government  at 
this  hour  tends  to  the  arming  and  equipment  of  actual 


or  potential  enemies.     Be  it  remembered  that  the  ve 
knives   and   guns   with   which   American   citizens   aii    ' 
American   soldiers  were  murdered  two  weeks   ago 
Columbus,  New  Mexico,  were  supplied  to  Villa  by  til 
privilege  and  favor  of  the  Washington  government  ar 
over  the  protest  of  our  military  authorities. 


Prohibition  Humor. 

The  prohibition  movement  is  not  wholly  without  i 
humors,  inseparable  indeed  from  every  effort  to  con 
bine  piety  with  the  frailties  of  human  nature.  Thi 
we  find  that  the  adoption  of  prohibition  by  certain  dii 
tricts  in  the  East  is  not  to  be  accepted  without  quali 
fication  as  evidence  of  the  state  of  grace  that  we  ai 
all  so  anxious  to  see  in  our  friends.  Our  enthusias; 
in  such  cases  must  be  tempered  by  the  revelation  thi 
these  districts  have  entered  into  a  tacit  understandin 
with  their  immediate  neighbors  that  their  exampl 
however  admirable  in  itself,  may  be  admired,  but  sha 
not  be  imitated,  and  that  nothing  more  formidable  tha 
a  few  minutes'  walk  or  car  ride  shall  be  allowed  t 
separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats,  the  regenerate  froi 
the  impenitent.  Indeed  there  are  stories  of  a  period] 
exchange  of  roles  between  adjacent  districts  in  ordei 
presumably,  that  a  complete  absence  of  temptation  sha 
not  have  its  well-known  effect  in  weakening  the  mon 
fibre. 

Another  curious  example  of  the  things  that  are  nG 
quite  as  they  seem  to  be  is  a  new  and  drastic  prohi 
bition  law  which  absolutely  forbids  the  manufactur 
or  sale  of  liquor  within  the  state  line.  Nothing  ap 
parently  could  be  more  satisfactory  proof  of  righteous 
ness,  but  whether  the  Recording  Angel  is  as  easil; 
beguiled  as  the  reformer  may  well  be  considered  ai 
open  question.  For  this  same  law  permits  the  indi 
vidual  citizen  to  gratify  his  unholy  cravings  by  im 
porting  a  limited  amount  of  liquor  from  any  othfl 
state  that  is  still  tolerant  of  the  accursed  thing,  ant 
the  limit  is  considerably  higher  than  the  average  o 
consumption  where  there  is  no  regulation  at  all. 

A  lot  of  unconscious  humor  is  to  be  found  in  tin 
school  text-books  designed  to  lead  the  feet  of  thi 
young  into  desired  paths.  Thus  in  one  of  thest 
manuals  written  for  "advanced  pupils"  we  are  gravel) 
informed  that  alcohol  is  not  necessary  even  in  irt 
clement  weather,  since  "the  body  can  be  made  com- 
fortable out-of-doors  in  cold  weather  by  wearing  at 
overcoat  or  wrap,"  while  in  another  volume  of  tht 
same  kind  we  learn  that  "a  man  is  so  sensitive  about 
the  dull  red  end  of  his  nose  that  he  is  ready  to  wel- 
come almost  any  device  which  may  rid  him  of  it,"  and| 
by  way  of  enforcing  the  lesson  we  have  a  picture  oi 
a  red-nosed  man  actually  under  treatment.  The  author: 
of  one  of  these  text-books,  officially  questioned  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  his  "scientific"  information,  replied: 
"I  have  studied  physiology  and  I  do  not  wish  you  to 
suppose  that  I  have  fallen  so  low  as  to  believe  all  of 
the  things  that  I  have  put  into  those  books."  Another 
school  book  author  wrote  two  books  on  alcohol,  one 
for  children  and  the  other  for  medical  students,  the 
former  constructed  mainly  from  his  imagination  and 
the  latter  based  on  the  sadly  contradictory  facts.  No 
wonder  Mr.  Taft  should  say  that  pupils  are  becoming 
"skeptical  in  respect  to  the  whole  matter." 


Editorial  Notes. 

While  the  authorities  at  Washington  are  casting 
about  for  ways  and  means  of  placing  the  country  in 
a  condition  to  defend  itself,  they  would  do  well  to  re- 
member that  the  government  has  in  this  state  an  ad- 
mirable but  practically  neglected  site  serviceable  for 
military  uses.  The  Benicia  Arsenal  has  long  been  little 
more  than  a  tradition,  yet  it  has  potentialities  of  very 
great  value.  It  is  well  beyond  the  range  of  hostile  ap- 
proach, yet  at  the  same  time  at  the  very  centre  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  transportation  system.  It  is  contiguous 
both  to  water  and  rail.  The  reservation — some  five 
hundred  acres — regarded  topographically,  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  various  activities  and  services  for 
which  arsenals  are  maintained.  It  has  been  argued 
that  labor  conditions  hereabout  are  bad,  but  a  suf- 
ficient answer  may  be  found  in  the  record  of  the  Mare 
Island  navy  yard,  which  very  recently  has  been  awarded 
a  large  contract  in  competition  with  bidders  all  over* 
the  country.  The  theory  that  national  arsenals  should 
be  set  up  only  in  interior  regions  would  be  good 
if  the  only  or  main  purpose  of  such  establishments 
were  to  keep  out  of  sight.  But  arsenals  ought  to  be 
placed  where  munitions  may  be  got  at  when  they  are 
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teded,  and  if  ever  the  Pacific  region  should  be  at- 
:ked   stores   of   materiel   in    Nevada — or   somewhere 

the  Mississippi  Valley — would  not  be  available, 
pecially  if  an  enemy  aeroplane  by  a  deft  blow 
re  to  knock  out  railway  transport  in  the  Sierras, 
le  Pacific  Coast  is  entitled  to  the  protection  afforded 

an  adequate  store  of  munitions,  and  we  know  of  no 
tter  place  than  the  site  already  possessed  by  the  gov- 
nment  at  Benicia.         


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


We  commend  to  the  attention  of  whoever  may  be  in- 
rested  in  the  cause  of  Preparedness — and  everybody 
lght  to  be — the  very  complete  and  clear  discussion  on 
lOther  page  in  the  form  of  a  letter  by  Dr.  James  H. 
IcBride  of  Pasadena.  Replying  to  a  correspondent 
ho  had  challenged  certain  public  statements  made  by 
McBride,   the   latter   takes   up   the   question   from 

""  irious  angles  and  makes  mince-meat  of  the  trivial  pre- 
ntments  of  the  peace-at-any-pricers.     Dr.  McBride's 

:  tter  is  worth  reading  carefully,  and  then  reading 
ain.  It  summarizes  practically  the  whole  argument 
pon  which  the  campaign  for  Preparedness  ought  to 
e  waged.  

The  movement  inaugurated  at  Sacramento  against 
le  treating  habit  is  having  a  striking  success  in  a  com- 
mnity  where  the  retail  liquor  traffic  has  seemed  to  be 
trongly  entrenched.  Sacramento,  if  we  may  credit 
opular  report,  has  more  saloons  in  ratio  to  population 
lan  any  other  city  of  California.  Yet  the  No  Thank 
rou  League  movement,  only  a  month  old,  has  attained 

local  membership  of  three  thousand  and  upwards 
nd  is  expanding  day  by  day.  Upon  the  basis  of  this 
uccess  the  No  Thank  You  propaganda  is  now  to  be 
xtended  broadly  to  include  San  Francisco  and  other 
"alifornia  cities.  This  movement  is  in  the  right  direc- 
ion.  The  mayor  of  San  Francisco,  we  are  told,  has 
ieen  asked  to  cooperate  in  the  formation  of  a  local 
ranch  of  the  No  Thank  You  League,  and  it  will 
le  to  his  credit  if  he  shall  lend  his  help  to  a  cause  so 
eminently  worthy.  

The  National  Senate  was  treated  last  week  to  an  in- 
eresting  example  of  fine  old-fashioned  oratorical  flap- 
loodle.  The  orator  was  Senator  Vardaman  of  Missis- 
Sppi,  who  amid  the  advancements  and  corruptions  of 
:he  modern  world  has  retained  the  picturesque  flam- 
toyancy  of  thought  and  style  characteristic  of  the 
Sunny  South  in  its  palmy  days.  Senator  Vardaman's 
heme  was  Preparedness,  and  he  was  "agin  it.''  In  high 
<ey  he  declared  the  nation  ready  to  "spring  to  arms" 
it  the  call  of  patriotism,  and  dwelt  with  emphatic  ac- 
:eptance  upon  the  old  theory  that  one  American  with 
1  rifle  in  his  hand  was  worth  a  dozen  men  of  any  other 
yreed,  etc.  With  passionate  approval  he  quoted  from 
Prentiss,  who  raved  that  "it  is  a  sight  worthy  of  the 
genius  of  our  great  republic  to  behold,  at  the  country's 
call,  great  armies  leap  forth  in  battle  array,  and  when 
their  services  are  no  longer  needed,  to  return  again  to 
the  communities  whence  they  came,"  and,  "great  and 
glorious  country  as  this,  where  every  citizen  can  at 
once  be  converted  into  an  efficient  soldier  and  forth- 
with, after  the  war  is  over,  return  to  his  home  a  peace- 
ful, self-sustaining  private  citizen" — and  pension  fakir, 
he  might  have  added.    Great  and  glorious  bunk ! 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


The  Country  "  Needs  Him  "  and  "  Wants  Him." 

Philadelphia,  Penn.,  March  17,  1916. 
Editor  Argonaut — Dear  Sir:  As  an  old  subscriber,  permit 
me  to  commend  your  advocacy  of  Mr.  Root.  He  is  the  one 
man,  the  only  man,  for  the  position  of  President.  No  one 
else  rises  above  the  plane  of  mediocrity.  His  nomination 
would  be  hailed  by  all  with  enthusiasm.  This  is  no  time  to 
discuss  the  threadbare  political  absurdity  of  "not  available." 
His  country  needs  him  and  wants  him.  Why  can  it  not  have 
him  ?  C.  F.  Goodrich. 

Brigadier-General  William  Murray,  the  new  chief  of 
engineers,  who  has  succeeded  General  Dan  C.  Kingman, 
will  make  a  visit  to  the  Pacific  Coast  within  a  very 
short  time.  He  is  a  sanitary  expert  without  a  peer, 
according  to  army  men,  and  during  the  American  occu- 
pancy of  Havana,  Cuba,  made  that  city  habitable.  He 
did  much  important  sanitary  work  in  the  Canal  Zone 
during  the  construction  of  the  great  waterway.  He 
graduated  from  West  Point  at  the  head  of  the  class  of 
1877.  During  the  war  with  Spain  he  served  as  a  chief 
engineer  and  lieutenant-colonel  of  volunteers  in  the 
Third  and  Fifth  Army  Corps,  and  was  on  the  commis- 
sion that  investigated  the  wreck  of  the  battleship 
Maine,  directing  the  removal  of  that  wreck  from  Ha- 
vana harbor. 

^.W 

The  railways  of  this  country  have  expended  for  new 
passenger  stations  during  the  last  six  years  a  total  of 
more  than  $250,000,000. 


The  attack  on  Verdun  began  a  month  ago,  and  at  the 
moment  of  writing  the  German  bulletins  speak  of  their  "suc- 
cessful" resistance  to  French  assaults.  It  is  a  significant  and 
dubious  success.  It  would  seem  that  the  French  have  not 
only  saved  Verdun,  in  spite  of  vigorous  assaults  that 
still  continue,  but  that  they  have  taken  the  offensive, 
and  that  they  are  intent  upon  regaining  the  gTound  that  they 
have  lost.  It  is  hard  to  resist  the  conviction  that  the  crucial 
battle  of  the  war  has  been  fought,  that  the  beam  of  the  bal- 
ance has  moved,  and  that  the  issue  of  the  long  struggle  has 
been  determined.  

It  is  not  easy  to  measure  the  exact  extent  of  the  territory 
won  by  Germany  in  her  attack  upon  Verdun.  Nor  does  it 
very  much  matter.  Every  movement  of  this  kind  has  a 
definite  aim,  and  it  either  succeeds  or  fails.  In  this  case 
the  aim  was  to  take  Verdun  as  a  step  toward  cutting  the 
French  lines,  and  so  far  it  has  failed.  It  was  not  given  to 
courage  or  energy  to  do  so  much.  The  price  was  too  high. 
Now  it  may  be  taken  almost  as  a  military  axiom  that  any 
position  whatever  can  be  taken  at  a  price.  Any  line  of 
defenses  must  eventually  give  way  if  the  attack  is  continuous. 
But  the  assailants  must  determine  if  they  can  afford  the  requi- 
site sacrifice  of  men.  In  the  case  of  Verdun  we  see  that  the 
first  lines  of  defense  both  north  and  east  were  overwhelmed, 
at  a  price  as  yet  undetermined,  but  certainly  exorbitant. 
With  that  basis  of  calculation  before  them  it  was  for  the 
Germans  to  decide  how  far  they  would  go,  how  far  they 
could  go,  and  pay  their  way.  Apparently  they  have  decided 
that  the  road  is  too  costly,  and  that  it  was  likely  to  become 
even  more  costly  as  the  French  resistance  was  consolidated 
by  the  falling  back  of  the  outer  lines.  It  was  also  certain 
that  not  a  moment  had  been  wasted  by  the  French  in  pre- 
paring for  every  possible  contingency  and  that  even  the  cap- 
ture of  Verdun  would  be  a  barren  victory  if  it  should  dis- 
close even  stronger  barriers  behind  it.  Indeed  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  doubtless  exaggerated  stories  of  German  losses  we 
may  suppose  that  the  final  capture  of  Verdun  would  have 
meant  the  practical  annihilation  of  the  German  army.  The 
victors  would  have  been  dead. 


But  the  waning  of  such  an  attack  as  this  is  not  due  wholly 
to  the  unbearable  losses  of  men.  There  are  other  factors 
that  play  their  part.  No  one  could  continue  even  to  play 
tennis  or  baseball  day  after  day  without  intermission  and 
avoid  utter  exhaustion.  There  must  come  a  moment  in  such 
a  battle  as  this  when  actual  physical  incapacity  prevents  a 
further  effort  and  when  outraged  nature  revolts  under  the 
strain.  Adequate  rest  is  impossible.  Hardly  a  corner  of 
the  field  is  beyond  the  search  of  the  shells.  An  infantry 
attack  means  a  quick  advance  over  one  or  two  miles  of 
ground,  a  fierce  bayonet  melee,  and  perhaps  a  retreat  under 
fire.  If  we  imagine  weeks  filled  with  such  efforts  as  these, 
even  with  the  utmost  possible  skill  in  the  apportionment  of 
relays,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  endurance  must  soon  reach  its 
limits.     And  of  course  the  attack  has  the  worst  of  it. 


But  the  scarcity  of  ammunition  must  eventually  put  an 
end  to  any  battle.  And  Germany  is  probably  under  a  greater 
strain  in  this  respect  than  France.  She  has  two  great  fronts 
to  supply  and  she  certainly  has  to  look  after  the  needs  of 
Turkey  if  not  of  Austria.  A  battle  such  as  that  of  Verdun 
means  a  vast  preliminary  storing  of  ammunition,  and  when 
that  store  is  exhausted,  the  battle  must  wane.  France  and 
England  have  been  relatively  inactive  during  the  winter  and 
they  have  received  large  quantities  of  ammunition  from 
America.  But  the  Teutons  have  had  plenty  of  fighting  to  do 
in  Russia,  and  they  are  wholly  dependent  upon  their  own 
resources.  The  battle  of  Verdun  must  have  severely  strained 
their  powers  of  production.  It  must  have  gone  a  long  way 
to  deplete  whatever  stores  they  may  have  amassed. 


And  now  what  will  be  the  next  step,  if  we  may  assume — 
and  it  is  by  no  means  a  certainty — that  the  attack  upon  Ver- 
dun will  be  slowly  abandoned?  Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at 
the  facts.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  Germany  expected  to 
decide  the  struggle  in  France.  She  lost  the  battle  of  the 
Marne  and  the  ensuing  deadlock  was  the  result.  Then  she 
turned  toward  Russia  with  the  same  confident  conviction  that 
she  could  destroy  her  gigantic  adversary.  She  won  a  num- 
ber of  spectacular  victories.  She  cleared  Galicia  and  she  in- 
vaded Russia  north  and  south.  But  she  had  to  stop,  and  the 
deadlock  declared  itself  there,  too.  Then  began  the  Balkan 
incursion.  Serbia  and  Montenegro  were  overwhelmed.  Bul- 
garia and  Turkey  were  enlisted,  and  for  a  time  there  was  the 
reasonable  belief  that  the  great  highway  to  the  Orient  had 
been  opened  and  that  Germany  had  escaped  from  the  en- 
veloping blockade.  A  German  invasion  of  Egypt  was,  of 
course,  never  anything  more  than  a  dream.  But  the  Allies 
took  up  the  gage  of  battle  here,  too.  They  landed  a  great 
army  at  Saloniki  and  here  also  the  deadlock  was  produced, 
and  Germany  found  that  she  had  done  little  more  than  create 
a  new  and  profitless  front  for  her  defense.  Now  she  turns 
again  toward  the  west  and  with  the  results  that  the  last  few 
days  have  disclosed.  

Germany  now  finds  that  her  western  enemies  are  as  im- 
pregnable as  ever.  Vast  new  Russian  armies  that  seem  to  be 
well  equipped  and  armed,  and  that  greatly  exceed  in  numbers 
anything  that  she  can  bring  against  them,  are  waiting  only 
for  favorable  weather.  To  place  these  Russian  armies  at  a 
strength  of  four  million  men  would  be  a  moderate  estimate. 
In  the  Balkans  she  can  do  nothing,  and  she  has  practically 
withdrawn  her  forces  there  for  use  elsewhere.  She  can  ex- 
pect little  or  nothing  from  Bulgaria,  who  is  already  asking 
herself    why    she    is    at    war    and    chaffing    under    the    double 


infliction  of  German  authority  and  alliance  with  the  Turks. 
Turkey  is  said  to  be  anxious  to  conclude  a  separate  peace, 
and  no  wonder,  since  there  is  nothing  that  she  can  conceiv- 
ably gain.  Turkey  might  perhaps  reconcile  herself  to  ex- 
pulsion from  Europe,  but  she  is  wondering  now  if  she  will  be 
allowed  even  to  remain  in  Asia.  Germany  is  said  practically 
to  have  lost  interest  in  both  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  and  to  be 
intent  only  on  preventing  them  from  concluding  a  separate 
peace.  It  was  said  in  this  column  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
Bulgaria  would  probably  make  an  effort  to  join  the  Allies, 
and  this  somewhat  hazardous  suggestion  now  finds  support 
in  current  news  items  that  represent  Bulgaria  as  anxious  to 
do  this  very  thing.  In  the  north  we  find  the  strangling 
blockade  of  the  Baltic  growing  more  severe,  and  in  the 
south  Italy  has  prohibited  all  exports  to  Germany.  What, 
then,  is  left  for  the  Central  Powers  to  do  except  to  hurl 
themselves  desperately  and  almost  at  random  against  any 
point  in  the  lines  that  may  prove  to  be  unexpectedly  weak? 
Or  to   make  peace  ?  

When  Germany  attacked  Verdun  she  knew  that  she  was 
forestalling  an  attack  upon  herself.  She  was  perfectly  aware 
of  the  military  concert  that  was  perfecting  its  plans  for  the 
opening  of  the  spring  campaign.  The  French  were  so  sure 
of  their  strength  that  they  were  actually  sending  large  re- 
inforcements to  Saloniki  at  the  very  moment  when  one  might 
suppose  that  every  available  man  would  be  hurried  to  Verdun. 
The  military  council  held  in  Paris  on  March  13th  seemed  to 
be  concerned  more  with  the  Balkans  than  with  the  great 
battle  then  in  progress,  since  we  are  told  that  General  Joffre 
had  given  his  assent  to  an  advance  northward  from  Saloniki 
under  General  Serrail.  If  that  advance  is  made  its  chances 
of  success  are  most  favorable.  It  will  probably  find  that  it 
has  only  Bulgarians  to  contend  with,  and  the  Bulgarians 
are  a  canny  people  who  want  to  know  the  why  and  the 
wherefore.  The  advance  from  Saloniki  will  certainly  be 
accompanied  by  a  Russian  offensive  in  the  north  and  an 
Allied  offensive  in  the  west.  And  it  is  easy  to  believe  that 
Roumania,  thus  amply  guaranteed,  will  play  her  long  delayed 
part.  Therefore  we  may  ask  ourselves  with  some  emphasis 
what  is  there  left  for  Germany  to  do?  Her  only  chance  to 
win  anywhere  is  to  concentrate  at  that  point,  and  concentra- 
tion upon  any  one  point  is  likely  to  be  fatal  at  all  other 
points.  Hitherto  she  has  profited  by  the  lack  of  concert 
among  her  enemies.  But  the  day  of  their  disunion  seems  to 
be  at  an  end.  

The  reports  from  Persia  and  from  Mesopotamia  are  of  an 
almost  sensational  kind.  A  bulletin  of  a  week  ago  spoke  of 
the  Russian  advance  guard  as  being  in  touch  with  the  Trebi- 
zond  outposts,  and  the  capture  of  Trebizond  would  be  as 
important  as  that  of  Erzeroum.  But  the  Russians  do  not 
seem  to  have  advanced  their  whole  force  toward  Trebizond. 
The  bulletins  speak  of  an  advance  toward  the  Mesopotamian 
frontier  that  has  been  so  far  successful  that  the  Russian 
forces  are  now  practically  in  touch  with  the  British  at  Kut 
El  Amara.  Bagdad  is  therefore  threatened  from  the  north 
by  the  Russians  and  from  the  south  by  the  British,  and  the 
Turks  seem  powerless  to  resist  this  double  pressure.  When 
the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  was  sent  to  the  Caucasus  it  was 
generally  assumed  that  he  had  been  shelved.  The  Caucasus 
seemed  a  long  way  from  any  vital  point,  but  it  is  now  evi- 
dent that  the  mission  was  one  of  great  importance,  of  such 
importance  indeed  as  to  relegate  the  German  hope  of  an  open 
road  from  Berlin  to  Bagdad  to  the  domain  of  the  impossible. 
If  the  Russians  can  cut  the  railroad  line  north  of  Bagdad 
it  will  place  the  Turkish  army  in  a  hopeless  position. 


The  Turks  are  splendid  fighters,  but  they  have  their  limita- 
tions. The  fatalism  for  which  they  are  distinguished  is  just 
as  likely  as  not  to  make  them  indifferent  to  defeat.  They 
are  being  led  by  men  who  are  not  able  to  play  upon  their 
religious  fanaticism  and  who  impose  upon  them  a  discipline 
wholly  foreign  to  the  Turkish  nature.  It  may  be  that  reports 
of  Turkish  disaffection  have  been  magnified,  but  it  is  likely 
enough  that  they  have  a  solid  foundation.  The  country  was 
left  in  a  pitiable  condition  after  the  Balkans  wars,  and  now 
comes  this  new  struggle  that  has  brought  an  invading  army, 
and  apparently  an  irresistible  one,  upon  Turkish  soil.  The 
prestige  of  Enver  Pasha  carried  Turkey  into  the  war,  but 
there  are  persistent  reports  of  deep  discontent,  and  these 
seem  to  be  confirmed  by  the  recent  attempt  upon  his  life. 
All  might  be  well  if  Germany  could  spare  enough  men  to 
relieve  the  situation  in  Asia,  but  there  seems  slight  chance 
of  this.  Indeed  we  may  doubt  if  it  would  now  be  worth 
Germany's  while  to  do  this. 


There  have  been  so  many  reports  of  Roumanian  interven- 
tion that  new  stories  to  this  effect  may  well  pass  almost  un- 
noted. At  the  same  time  the  seizure  by  Roumania  of  100,000 
wagonloads  of  grain  already  sold  to  Germany  is  certainly 
significant.  Roumania  from  the  beginning  has  intended  to 
be  on  the  winning  side,  or  at  least  to  avoid  offense  to  the 
winner,  and  here  we  may  expect  to  see  one  of  the  indirect 
results  of  the  battle  of  Verdun.  We  may  be  sure  that  this 
battle  has  been  watched  with  the  keenest  interest,  not  only 
by  Roumania,  but  also  by  Greece,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey. 
If  it  should  finally  and  conclusively  go  against  the  Germans 
we  may  believe  that  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  will  see  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  and  will  hasten  to  adjust  themselves  to 
conditions  that  they  had  not  foreseen. 


But  a  German  rebuff  at  Verdun  is  likely  to  have  immediate 
results  that  are  even  more  important.     If  Germany  can  make 
no    headway    against    the    French    defenses    even     with     so 
prodigious  a  display  of   strength   we  may  consider   it 
probable  that  she  herself  could  not  resist  a  com' 
It  is  certain  that  she  brought  large  numbers  of  m . 
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east  for  the  Verdun  struggle,  and  she  could  afford  to  do  this       THE  ARGUMENT   FOR   PREPAREDNESS 

so   long  as   the   weather  was  holding  the   Russians   inactive.  • 

But  these  resources  are  about  to  be  closed  to  her.  Extensive 
fighting  has  already  begun  in  the  east,  and  with  the  usual  con- 
flicting claims  of  success.  If  she  is  to  resist  a  western 
offensive  she  will  have  practically  to  abandon  her  eastern 
operations  and  allow  Russia  to  overrun  Galicia,  Poland,  and 
Hungary  with  the  aid  of  Roumania  and  probably  with  the 
aid   of  Bulgaria.  


Therefore  we  shall  probably  hear  speedily  of  a  resumption 
of  the  peace  talk.  It  will  not  be  official  and  it  will  be  of  a 
nature  that  permits  its  repudiation.  But  it  will  none  the 
less  be  intended  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  Allies.  The 
Allies  will  find  themselves  in  a  difficult  position,  and  if  there 
is  to  be  any  disharmony  in  their  councils  it  will  come  then. 
It  is  an  open  secret  that  France  and  England  do  not  wish  to 
see  Russia  come  very'  far  westward,  since  the  Russian  dis- 
inclination to  withdraw  from  conquered  territory  is  notorious. 
Peace  terms  that  might  be  acceptable  in  the  west  wTill  prove 
quite  unwelcome  in  the  east,  and  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Russia  has  suffered  less  heavily  in  proportion  to 
her  strength  than  the  Allies  and  that  she  is  now  in  a  position 
where  she  may  expect  to  have  things  more  or  less  her  own 
way.  Disorganization  in  the  Balkans  will  be  a  Russian  oppor- 
tunity and  she  will  not  willingly  witness  an  arrangement 
that  bids  fair  to  curtail  her  profits.  Already  she  is  at  the 
back  door  of  Constantinople.  She  is  victorious  in  Asia  Minor 
and  she  is  not  likely  to  lend  a  ready  ear  to  any  voice  that 
calls  her  away  from  the  harvest. 


There  is  some  natural  surprise  at  the  apparent  inability  of 
England  to  protect  herself  against  aircraft,  but  the  explana- 
tion is  a  fairly  apparent  one.  An  aeroplane  is  worth  much 
more  at  the  front  than  at  home,  and  a  few  houses  destroyed 
and  civilians  killed  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  advantage 
of  keeping  the  aircraft  where  they  can  be  of  greatest  service. 
It  is  evident  that  guns  are  of  slight  value  against  aeroplanes. 
The  enemy  of  the  aeroplane  is  another  aeroplane,  and  Ger- 
many would  no  doubt  be  greatly  pleased  if  her  air  attacks 
upon  England  should  result  in  the  sending  of  a  defensive 
force  of  aeroplanes  back  from  France.  From  the  military 
point  of  view  it  does  not  seem  that  England  has  so  far  suf- 
fered at  all  from  her  aerial  visitors. 


The  British  censor  does  not  seem  to  have  a  monopoly  of 
foolishness.  His  French  brother  also  has  his  full  share. 
The  Matin  of  February  25th  presents  the  following  bulletin 
from  Berlin,  so  treated  as  to  be  guaranteed  alike  harmless  and 
useless :  "The  Germans  have  brought  up  to  Verdun  all  the 
heavy   guns    which    they    recently    withdrew    from    


and  those  which  they  used  in  the  invasion  of  Serbia.     In  De- 
cember    divisions  were  brought  back  from   Serbia. 

In  January  new  army  corps  were  employed  to  re- 
inforce   the    two    corps    extended    betw-een    and 

.  Sidney  Coryn. 
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Japan  has  no  great  hall  where  it  enshrines  its  na- 
tional heroes,  but  it  has  a  walhalla  of  the  gods,  a  pan- 
theon of  the  imperial  ancestors,  but  lately  brought 
prominently  before  the  notice  of  the  outside  world  bv 
the  enthronement  ceremonies.  This  sacred  spot  is  in 
the  far-famed  province  of  Yamato,  the  traditional  home 
of  the  Japanese  race,  and  is  not  reached- by  rail.  TJjiya- 
mada  is  the  city  consecrated  by  the  presence  of  the 
Great  Shrines.  It  originally  formed  two  separate  com- 
munities, which  have  since  been  incorporated  into  the 
present  city.  It  is  the  Mecca  of  Japanese  pilgrims,  who 
swarm  to  the  place  all  the  year  round,  hailing  from  all 
parts  of  the  empire.  The  Great  Shrines  are  two  in 
number,  one  is  known  as  Xaiku  and  the  other  as  Geku. 
The  Xaiku  is  at  Uji  and  the  Geku  is  at  Yamada,  where 
the  railway  station  is  situated.  The  Geku  or  Outer 
Shrine  is  a  third  of  a  mile  from  the  station,  and  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Takakura.  Crossing  a  moat 
by  bridge — Ichinotoriibashi — and  passing  through  the 
Xino-torii,  one  sees  the  Kagura-den  (hall  for  sacred 
music  and  dancing)  and  other  shrine  buildings  (savs 
the  Far  East).  The  sacred  precincts,  where  the  main 
edifice  stands,  are  reached  by  entering  the  San-no-torii, 
or  Itagaki  Gate.  Visitors  in  general  are  not  allowed 
to  penetrate  into  the  holy  of  holies,  and  they  worship 
outside  the  torii.  The  shrine  precincts  have  a  circum- 
ference of  1180  feet.  The  shrine  is  a  thatched,  un- 
painted  edifice,  and  as  simple  as  it  is  awe-inspiring. 
The  adjoining  garden  is  extensive,  and  well  timbered 
with  ancient  cryptomerias.  It  has  grassy  plots  and  a 
pond.  Serenity  is  the  prevailing  note  in  this  bit  of 
holy  ground.  The  Xaiku  or  Inner  Shrine  is  three  and 
a  half  miles  from  Yamada  station.  Otherwise  known 
as  the  Kodaijingu,  this  shrine  is  situated  on  the  upper 
course  of  the  River  Isuzu,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Kamiji. 
The  shrine  precincts  occupy  an  area  of  about  10,000 
tsubo  and  are  approached  by  a  bridge,  Uji-bashi. 
Cleanliness,  which  is  proverbially  described  as  being 
next  to  godliness,  is  everywhere  appropriately  in  evi- 
dence. Ancient  cryptomerias  and  camphor-trees  rise 
skyward  and  form  a  fitting  approach  to  the  shrine.  It 
is  -cached  by  passing  through  the  Ichi-notorii  and  Xi- 
no-torii  ami  ascending  a  flight  of  stone  steps.  The  pub- 
lic is  not  allowed  to  go  inside  the  Itagaki  Gate,  as  in  the 
i  se  of  the  other  of  the  twin  shrines.  It  is  noteworthy 
t'>at  both  the  shrines  are  completely  rebuilt  even- 
tv.  enty  years.  The  town  depends  for  its  living  largely 
applying  the  wants  of  pilgrims. 


The   Argonaut  is   permitted   to  print  the   following 

letter  written  by  Dr.  James  H.  McBride  of  Pasadena 

in  reply  to  a  personal  correspondent  who  had  called 

him  to  account  for  public  utterances  on  the  supreme 

issue  of  the  time: 

"7  believe  that  unpreparedness  is  our  only  absolute  safe- 
guard  against   war" — Extract   from    letter. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  am  glad  to  have  your  letter  stating 
your  views  on  war  and  the  possible  avoidance  of  war. 
So  far  as  I  can  judge  you  have  stated  the  case  well 
for  unpreparedness,  at  least  as  well  as  a  programme 
could  be  stated  that  is  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  indi- 
vidual life  and  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  history.  As 
I  understand  the  present  pacifist  scheme,  of  which  I 
believe  our  inventive  friend,  Mr.  Bryan,  is  the  maker, 
it  is  that  if  a  nation  should  come  to  attack  you  and  you 
tell  them  in  a  kindly  manner  that  you  are  unprepared  to 
fight  that  they  will  sail  away  and  leave  you  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  things  they  had  intended  to  have  taken  if 
they  could  only  have  had  a  chance  to  fight  for  them. 
This  may  be  a  crude  way  of  stating  this  new  philoso- 
phy, but  it  seems  to  be  the  way  its  advocates  think  it 
would  have  to  work  out  in  practice. 

In  saying  that  "War  is  murder"  you  are,  I  believe, 
using  one  of  Mr.  Bryan's  iridescent  sentences.  I  am 
sorry  you  are  using  it,  because  that,  and  the  "crown 
of  thorns"  sort  of  talk,  seem  appropriate  only  to  him. 
Your  statement  that  "armed  peace  is  latent  war'  is 
not  in  accord  with  Washington's  view  that  an  army  is 
the  best  insurance  against  war.  If  war  is  murder, 
then  the  nation  that  defends  itself  is  equally  guilty 
with  the  aggressor.  Were  the  men  of  1776  and  1860 
murderers?  Was  the  Prince  of  Orange  opposing 
Philip's  tyranny  a  murderer?  Cavour  led  Italy  to  in- 
dependence through  war  and  threats  of  war.  You 
would  hardly  say  that  he  and  those  fine  old  patriots  of 
the  'sixties  were  murderers.  Which  would  you  choose 
— war  and  Italian  unity,  or  the  peace  of  Austria's 
ghastly  tyranny? 

It  is  true,  as  you  say,  our  army  and  navy  cost  rela- 
tively more  than  those  of  other  nations.  If  a  European 
nation  pays  a  soldier  a  few  cents  a  day  and  we  pay  a 
soldier  thirty  times  as  much  ours  will  of  course  cost 
more.    We  put  a  higher  value  on  men. 

You  do  not  seem  to  distinguish  between  prepared- 
ness for  aggression  and  preparedness  for  self-defense. 
The  distinction  is  quite  as  important  as  that  which 
we  make  between  the  citizen  who  for  safety  locks 
his  doors  at  night  and  the  burglar  who  accompanies 
his  expedition  with  a  pistol.  Self-protection,  which  in- 
volves preparedness,  is  a  law  of  life.  We  humans 
would  not  last  a  week  but  for  self-protection  that  in  a 
thousand  forms  of  preparedness  guards  us  daily.  Why 
stop  at  the  nation,  which  is  so  complicated  in  structure 
and  so  exposed  to  attack?  It  is  a  poor  scheme  of  life 
that  would  conserve  the  individual  and  leave  the  nation 
unguarded.  This  as  I  understand  it  is  what  the  pacifists 
would  do,  leave  the  nation's  defense  to  casualty  and 
chance,  to  the  wolves  of  war  that  are  just  now 
sharpening  their  fangs  elsewhere. 

The  passions  and  ambitions  of  men  are  sleepless — 
the  lust  for  conquest  was  never  greater  than  it  is  to- 
day, nor  was  attack  ever  swifter  or  more  deadly  than 
now.  This  being  true,  and  I  believe  the  events  of  the 
past  year  have  shown  that  it  is  true,  for  a  nation  to 
base  its  claim  for  freedom  from  attack  on  unprepared- 
ness is  like  going  among  cannibals  with  a  scheme  for 
preserving  life. 

It  is  quite  probable,  as  you  say,  that  makers  of  army 
supplies  find  their  business  profitable.  The  conclusion 
that  you  seem  to  suggest  that  the  abuse  of  a  thing 
condemns  its  use  is  certainly  not  justified.  Everything 
we  use  can  be  abused.  The  ammunition  manufacturers 
of  England  are  limited  in  their  profits  by  law.  They 
are  now  taxed  very  high  and  it  is  proposed  that  they 
and  others  pay  an  income  tax  that  may  reach  fifty  pet 
cent.  This  is  hardly  making  their  business  "enormously 
profitable." 

You  are  mistaken  in  thinking  newspapers  profit 
by  war.  War  is  ruinous  to  newspapers  in  warring 
countries.  Several  hundred  papers,  so  it  is  stated,  have 
suspended  in  the  British  Islands  since  the  war  began, 
and  some  of  the  larger  papers — if  not  all — have  been 
reduced  in  size.  Xewspapers  make  their  chief  profit 
from  advertising,  and  war  all  but  ruins  that  part  of 
the  business. 

Your  theory  that  unpreparedness  will  prevent  war  is 
contradicted  by  history.  It  does  the  opposite;  it 
incites  to  attack.  At  least  it  has  in  the  past,  and  that 
is  our  only  guide.  Did  not  Bismarck  say  he  provoked 
Austria  to  war  in  1866  when  he  knew  the  Austrians 
were  not  ready  to  fight?  Was  our  war  of  rebellion 
caused  by  preparedness  of  either  side?  Certainly  un- 
preparedness did  not  prevent  the  war.  The  claim  that 
might  be  made  that  the  preparedness  of  the  attacking 
party  condemns  all  preparedness  is  pointless.  Some 
nations  will  always  be  prepared  and  may  attack  those 
that  are  not.  The  unpreparedness  of  Turkey  was  the 
primary  cause  of  the  war  of  1912.  The  justice  or  in- 
justice of  the  war  is  not  considered  here.  I  simply 
mention  the  fact  of  unpreparedness  as  leading  to  war. 


China's  unpreparedness   has  been   her   ruin.     To   sayl 
as  I  have  seen  it  stated,  that  her  civilization   is  del 
cadent  and  inferior  to  that  of  her  oppressors  will  hardll 
excuse   the   latter.      China   was   entitled   to   solve   he'l 
new  problems  as  she  chose.    European  nations  had  foil 
a  generation  been  amputating  her  extremities,  and  noi 
Japan  completes  the  vivisection  by  making  her  a  vassal 
China's  spiritless  national  life  and  her  people's  lack  0> 
patriotism  were  both  the  natural  result  of  the  kind  oi 
peace  policy  that  pacifists  advocate.     By  assuming  tha 
unpreparedness  would  protect  her,  she  got  what  histor 
teaches  she  should  have  expected. 

If  Belgium  had  been  adequately  prepared  in  propor 
tion  to  Switzerland  and  Holland  with  a  trained  soldiers 
of  700,000  men  (not  a  standing  army)  and  Englani 
the  same,  the  Germans  would  not  have  got  across  thi 
borders  of  Belgium  or  France.  I  know  of  nothing  ii 
all  history  that  better  illustrates  the  folly  of  unpre 
paredness  than  the  tragic  fate  of  Belgium.  The  Bel 
gians  seem  to  have  thought  they  were  prepared,  bu> 
they  should  have  known.  Preparation  in  trained  met 
would  have  been  so  easy  and  so  much  less  expensive 
One  may  say  that  Belgium  should  have  allowed  th< 
Germans  to  pass  through.  How  about  little  Luxern, 
burg?  Would  Belgium  by  submitting  have  receiver, 
better  treatment  than  her  neighbor?  Belgium  at  leas: 
stood  by  her  treaty  obligations  and  saved  her  honor 
History  records  nothing  finer  than  this. 

Your  claim  that  military  preparedness  as  a  means 
of  preserving  peace  has  been  a  failure  does  not  seerr 
to  be  a  sound  argument.  Military  preparedness  ha: 
in  the  past  usually  been  for  conquest.  From  an  idea 
point  of  view,  almost  everything  we  humans  have 
tried  to  do  has  been  a  failure.  For  two  thousand  year: 
preachers  have  called  sinners  to  repentance,  police 
have  clubbed  offenders,  sheriffs  have  arrested  them,  anc 
courts  have  punished  them,  and  yet  crime  increases. 
Therefore,  as  those  agencies  have  failed,  let  us  abolisl 
them.  The  marriage  tie  seems  to  be  loosening.  The 
family  life  of  our  fathers  is  disappearing,  divorces  and 
desertions  were  never  so  frequent.  Therefore,  the  mar- 
riage relation  is  a  failure,  let  us  abolish  it.  You  see 
if  you  are  to  judge  the  world  by  what  its  poor  agencies 
have  not  accomplished,  you  should  not  limit  the  criti- 
cism to  national   self-protection. 

Your  statement  that  the  militaristic  spirit  "exalts 
force  as  the  only  potent  power"  and  that  "force  is  the 
expression  of  hatred,  envy,  jealousy"  is  really  an  ob- 
jection to  all  government.  Force  is  at  the  foundation 
of  society.  Even-  law  on  the  statute  books  has  the 
threat  of  force  behind  it.  I  sincerely  wish  less  force 
were  necessary,  that  this  world  of  humanity  were  filled 
with  sweetness  and  light.  Unfortunately,  the  race  ii 
short  of  both,  and  the  crude  ways  of  compulsion  are 
liable  to  be  necessary  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Preparedness  need  not  lead  to  war,  and  it  may  secure 
peace.  Why  have  Xorway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Holland  all  armies  and  navies?  Certainly  not  for  the 
fun  of  it,  but  plainly  for  self-protection.  They  menace 
no  one,  not  even  each  other.  What  do  you  suppose 
would  have  happened  to  Holland  the  past  year  if  she 
had  been  without  an  army?  Our  friend,  Youan-she- 
Keih,  who  knows  what  unpreparedness  means,  could 
tell  you.  Switzerland  learned  from  Xapoleons  tyranny 
that  a  well-disciplined  army  is  necessary  for  self-pro- 
tection. She  has  probably  saved  herself  trouble  the 
past  year  by  being  able  to  point  her  guns  four  ways  at 
once. 

There  have  been  three   crises   in  European  history 
that   show  what   unpreparedness   might  have   brought' 
upon  our  race.     Other  crises  no  less  grave  than  these: 
are  certain  to  come  in  the  future.    When  the  conquer-; 
ing    Mohammedans    entered    France,    Charles    Martel 
saved  Europe  from  the  domination  of  the  Crescent  by 
the  victory  of  Tours.     Civilization  was  saved  by  pre- 
paredness.   How  would  it  have  worked  if  Charles,  con- 
demning, as  you  suggest,  "the  spirit  that  exalts  force 
as  the  only  potent  power,"  had  thrown   away   spears 
and  shields  and  invited  those  warring  hordes  to  possess 
themselves  of  Europe?     Centuries  later  there  was  an- 
other crisis  when  the  Mohammedan  Turks  reached  the 
gates  of  Vienna  and  King  Sobeiski  of  Poland  defeated}! 
them   and   Europe  was   saved  a  second   time.     Again 
preparedness  was  justified.     The  Greeks  defeated  the II 
Persians  at  Marathon  and  saved  Greece  and  civiliza-B 
tion.    Your  theory  of  unpreparedness  would  have  sent  I 
maidens  to  strew  flowers  on  the  plain  of  Marathon  toll 
welcome  the  barbarians  to  Greece. 

I  do  not  think  we  need,  as  you  suggest,  "as  largell 
an  arm)-  as   German)'  or  a  navy  as  big  as   Britain" ;■ 
ours  would  be  for  defense,  not  for  conquest.     XeitherB 
am  I  in  favor  of  a  large  standing  army.    The  addition!! 
of  a  well-trained  citizen  soldiery  like  that  of  Switzer-B 
land  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  sufficient.     In  a  democ-B 
racy  in  which  all  share  in  the  government  all  are  under 
equal  obligation  to  help  protect  the  state.     The  only 
proper  form  of  military  service  in  a  democracy  is  thatn 
which  requires  every  one  to  take  a  certain  amount  ofi 
military  training.    In  this  way  a  citizen  army  is  estab- 
lished and  the  formation  of  a  distinct  military  class  is 
avoided.    The  best  security  of  a  democracy  against  the' 
development  of  a  military  class  within,  and  yet  have| 
protection  from  attack  without,  is  in  universal  military 
training.     European  democracies  such  as  Switzerland 
and  Holland  long  since  grasped  this  as  a  fundamental 
fact  in  the  general  plan  of  national  self-protection. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  military  training  develops 
the  fighting  spirit  in  soldiers.    There  is  no  more  reason 
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why  a  trained  soldier  should  want  to  fight  than  that  a 
:ootball  player  should  feel  an  impulse  to  kick  every 
me  he  chanced  to  meet  on  the  street.  In  the  United 
states,  where  there  is  practically  no  military  training. 
i:here  is  more  crime  and  more  mob  violence  than  in  any 
,-ivilized  country  in  the  world.  Men  who  have  had 
nilitary  training  are  among  the  best  citizens  in  any 
community.  They  have  learned  what  American  boys 
(heed  to  learn,  respect  for  authority  and  team  work. 
Your  theory  that  the  chances  of  permanent  peace 
would  be  furthered  if  the  "smaller  European  states 
were  incorporated  in  the  larger,"  and  also  that  "Monte- 
legro  will  soon  be  a  unified  part  of  Austria,"  is  a 
theory  that  is  negatived  by  innumerable  historic  in- 
stances. Poland,  chained  to  three  empires  for  a  hun- 
ired  years,  still  dreams  of  independence  and  nurses  her 
century-old  hatreds.  After  three  hundred  years  Aus- 
:ria  can  only  control  Bohemia  by  pinning  her  to  the 
iinpire  with  bayonets.  In  spite  of  centuries  of  "uni- 
ication"  that  you  believe  so  easy  and  so  desirable,  the 
Balkan  States  never  missed  an  opportunity  to  spring 
upon  Turkey.  And  Armenia — but  it  is  useless  to 
Hultiply  instances. 

I  believe  in  immediate  preparedness  for  self-protec- 
tion. Any  nation  as  large  and  rich  as  ours,  because  of 
its  size  and  wealth,  is  certain  sooner  or  later  to  be 
attacked.  If  the  time  ever  comes  that  we  are  attacked 
and  are  found  unprepared  we  shall  be  destroyed,  and  we 
shall  deserve  our  fate.  History  shows  by  numberless 
examples  that  the  unprepared  nation  is  doomed.  Per- 
sonally, I  abhor  war.  Its  "pomp  and  circumstance"  are 
repulsive  to  me,  and  I  detest  the  cheap  phrases  that 
declare  it  "Glory"  or  a  discipline  in  courage.  The 
carnage  of  battle,  the  suffering  of  the  innocent  and  the 
tragedies  of  ruined  homes,  make  one  heart-sick.  If 
necessary,  however,  to  help  save  the  country,  I  would 
go  to  war  tomorrow.  To  give  my  life  for  the  country- 
would  be  a  paltry  return  for  what  it  has  done  for  me. 
Is  militarism  necessarily  undemocratic,  as  you  sug- 
gest? It  is  not  safe,  I  suppose,  to  dogmatize  about 
the  effects  on  a  people  of  methods  or  forms  of  govern- 
ment. All  the  theories  of  wise  men  would  certainly 
go  wrong  when  applied  to  Great  Britain,  for  her  his- 
tory is  criss-crossed  with  contradictions  that  have 
given  the  spectacled  philosophers  pause.  For  a  thou- 
sand years  the  British  have  been  at  war  a  great 
part  of  the  time;  much  of  this  warfare  has  probably 
been  unnecessary  and  cruel,  and  yet,  but  for  their  ag- 
gressiveness and  their  genius  for  fighting,  they  would 
have  been  long  since  destroyed.  The  important  point 
:  to  note  is  that  during  all  these  centuries,  with  armies 
Hat  home  and  abroad  and  a  powerful  navy,  the  British 
'■ '  have  yet  been  developing  democratic  institutions. 
Wherever  they  have  gone  they  have  given  better  gov- 
ernment than  they  found,  they  have  belted  the  world 
with  democracies,  and  more  than  any  other  nation  they 
have  taught  mankind  what  freedom  means.  They  have 
literally  fought  their  way  to  democracy,  and  have 
shown  that  the  fighting  habit  and  a  practice  of  the 
]  largest  liberty  are  not  incompatible,  and  may  even  aid 
1  each  other.     Is  there  no  significance  in  this? 

I  have  little  fear  of  militarism  in  this  country.    Most 

I  of  us  come  of  a  nation  that  beheaded  one  king  and 

I  dethroned  two  others,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when 

'   the  race  had  only  a  crude  notion  of  self-government. 

1   The  record  of  fourteen  centuries  shows  that  we  know 

I  how  to  use  and  dispose  of  either  the  king  or  the  mili- 

,    tarv.     At  the  close  of  our  Civil  War  we  were,  I  be- 

]   lieve,  the  greatest  military  power  in  the  world.     Not  a 

r  few  people  predicted  that  a  military  despotism  would 

<    follow  the  war.     They  forgot  that  those  men  did  not 

I  belong  to  a  military  cast,  but  were  from  the  people,  a 

}    democratic  army.     The  first  thing  the  government  did 

J   after  peace  was  declared  was  to  order  an  upstart  em- 

"    pire  out  of  Mexico.     Soon  after  this  the   vast  army 

of  men  passed  to  the  pursuits   of  civil   life,   and  the 

•    event  quieted  the  fears  of  certain  timid  persons  whose 

dreams  had  been  disturbed  by  the  Ghost  of  Militarism. 

To  me  there  are  some  things  worse  for  a  nation  than 

war,   among   them    loss   of    freedom    or   national   dis- 

J'  honor.  Yours  sincerely, 

James  H.  McBride. 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  March  15,  1916. 


ROTHSCHILD'S  FIDDLE. 


Life  to  a  Man  Was  a  Loss  —  Death,  a  Gain. 


The  unique  idea  of  making  sewer  pipes  and  bricks 
from  the  molten  lava  of  the  active  volcano,  Kilauea,  is 
advanced  as  a  business  proposition.  It  is  declared  that, 
with  proper  machinery,  pipes  could  be  molded  from 
the  lava  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  pipes  are 
molded  from  molten  material  in  foundries.     A  plan  is 

.  advanced  to  erect  endless  bucket  conveyers  that  would 
bear  the  lava  out  of  the  pit,  the  bucket  to  be  made  of 

-  a  special  material  capable  of  withstanding  heat  up  to 
2000  degrees  Fahrenheit.    In  this  respect  is  proved  that 

1  the  temperature  of  the  molten  lake  is  about  1800  de- 
grees  Fahrenheit.      Belief   is   expressed  that   the   lava 

i  would  remain  liquid  during  the  short  time  it  would  be 
on  the  way  to  the  molds,  which  could  be  placed  in  a 

(    building  near  the  edge  of  the  crater. 


Though  the  soil  of  Ladakh,  Asia,  included  in  the 
State  of  Kashmir,  is  sterile  and  the  climate  severe,  the 
country  is  a  great  source  of  supply  of  the  wool  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  Kashmir  shawls. 


The   River  Tone   is  the  longest  river  in  Japan,   its 
main  course  being  about  200  miles  long. 


It  was  a  tiny  town,  worse  than  a  village,  inhabited 
chiefly  by  old  people  who  so  seldom  died  that  it  was 
really  vexatious.  Very  few  coffins  were  needed  for 
the  hospital  and  the  jail;  in  a  word,  business  was  bad. 
If  Jacob  Ivanoff  had  been  a  maker  of  coffins  in  the 
county  town,  he  would  probably  have  owned  a  house 
of  his  own  by  now,  and  would  have  been  called  Mr. 
Ivanoff,  but  here  in  this  little  place  he  was  simply 
called  Jacob,  and  for  some  reason  his  nickname  was 
Bronze.  He  lived  as  poorly  as  any  common  peasant 
in  a  little  old  hut  of  one  room,  in  which  he  and  Mar- 
tha, and  the  stove,  and  a  double  bed,  and  the  coffins, 
and  his  joiner's  bench,  and  all  the  necessities  of  house- 
keeping were  stowed  away. 

The  coffins  made  by  Jacob  were  serviceable  and 
strong.  For  the  peasants  and  townsfolk  he  made  them 
to  fit  himself,  and  never  went  wrong,  for,  although  he 
was  seventy  years  old,  there  was  no  man,  not  even  in 
the  prison,  any  taller  or  stouter  than  he  was.  For  the 
gentry  and  for  women  he  made  them  to  measure, 
using  an  iron  yardstick  for  the  purpose.  He  was  al- 
ways very  reluctant  to  take  orders  for  children's  cof- 
fins, and  made  them  contemptuously  without  taking 
any  measurements  at  all,  always  saying  when  he  was 
paid  for  them : 

"The  fact  is,  I  don't  like  to  be  bothered  with 
trifles." 

Beside  what  he  received  for  his  work  as  a  joiner, 
he  added  a  little  to  his  income  by  playing  the  violin. 
There  was  a  Jewish  orchestra  in  the  town  that  played 
for  weddings,  led  by  the  tinsmith,  Moses  Shakess,  who 
took  more  than  half  of  its  earnings  for  himself.  As 
Jacob  played  the  fiddle  extremely  well,  especially 
Russian  songs,  Shakess  used  sometimes  to  invite  him 
to  play  in  his  orchestra  for  the  sum  of  fifty  copecks  a 
day,  not  including  the  presents  he  might  receive  from 
the  guests.  Whenever  Bronze  took  his  seat  in  the 
orchestra,  the  first  thing  that  happened  to  him  was 
that  his  face  grew  red,  and  the  perspiration  streamed 
from  it,  for  the  air  was  always  hot,  and  reeking  of 
garlic  to  the  point  of  suffocation.  Then  his  fiddle 
would  begin  to  moan,  and  a  double  bass  would  croak 
hoarsely  into  his  right  ear,  and  a  flute  would  weep  into 
his  left.  This  flute  was  played  by  a  gaunt,  red-bearded 
Jew  with  a  network  of  red  and  blue  veins  on  his  face, 
who  bore  the  name  of  a  famous  rich  man,  Rothschild. 
This  confounded  Jew  always  contrived  to  play  even 
the  merriest  tunes  sadly.  For  no  obvious  reason  Jacob 
little  by  little  began  to  conceive  a  feeling  of  hatred  and 
contempt  for  all  Jews,  and  especially  for  Rothschild. 
He  quarreled  with  him  and  abused  him  in  ugly  lan- 
guage, and  once  even  tried  to  beat  him,  but  Roths- 
child took  offense  at  this,  and  cried  with  a  fierce  look : 
"If  I  had  not  always  respected  you  for  your  music, 
I  should  have  thrown  you  out  of  the  window  long 
ago !" 

Then  he  burst  into  tears.  So  after  that  Bronze  was 
not  often  invited  to  play  in  the  orchestra,  and  was 
only  called  upon  in  cases  of  dire  necessity,  when  one 
of  the  Jews  was  missing. 

Jacob  was  never  in  a  good  humor,  because  he  al- 
ways had  to  endure  the  most  terrible  losses.  For  in- 
stance, it  was  a  sin  to  work  on  a  Sunday  or  a  holiday, 
and  Monday  was  always  a  bad  day,  so  in  that  way 
there  were  about  two  hundred  days  a  year  on  which 
he  was  compelled  to  sit  with  his  hands  folded  in  his  lap. 
That  was  a  great  loss  to  him.  If  any  one  in  town  had 
a  wedding  without  music,  or  if  Shakess  did  not  ask  him 
to  play,  there  was  another  loss.  The  police  inspector 
had  lain  ill  with  consumption  for  two  years  while 
Jacob  impatiently  waited  for  him  to  die,  and  then  had 
gone  to  take  a  cure  in  the  city  and  had  died  there, 
which  of  course  had  meant  another  loss  of  at  least 
ten  roubles,  as  the  coffin  would  have  been  an  expensive 
one  lined  with  brocade. 

The  thought  of  his  losses  worried  Jacob  at  night 
more  than  at  any  other  time,  so  he  used  to  lay  his 
fiddle  at  his  side  on  the  bed,  and  when  those  worries 
came  trooping  into  his  brain  he  would  touch  the 
strings,  and  the  fiddle  would  give  out  a  sound  in  the 
darkness,  and  Jacob's  heart  would  feel  lighter. 

Last  year  on  the  sixth  of  May,  Martha  suddenly  fell 
ill.  The  old  woman  breathed  with  difficulty,  staggered 
in  her  walk,  and  felt  terribly  thirsty.  Nevertheless  she 
got  up  that  morning,  lit  the  stove,  and  even  went 
for  the  water.  When  evening  came  she  went  to  bed. 
Jacob  played  his  fiddle  all  day.  When  it  grew  quite 
dark,  because  he  had  nothing  better  to  do,  he  took 
the  book  in  which  he  kept  an  account  of  his  losses,  and 
began  adding  up  the  total  for  the  year.  They  amounted 
to  more  than  a  thousand  roubles.  He  was  so  shaken 
by  this  discovery  that  he  threw  the  counting  board  on 
the  floor  and  trampled  it  under  foot.  Then  he  picked 
it  up  again  and  rattled  it  once  more  for  a  long  time, 
heaving  as  he  did  so  sighs  both  deep  and  long.  His 
face  grew  purple,  and  perspiration  dripped  from  his 
brow.  He  was  thinking  that  if  those  thousand  roubles 
he  had  lost  had  been  in  the  bank  then,  he  would  have 
had  at  least  forty  roubles  interest  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  So  those  forty  roubles  were  still  another  loss! 
In  a  word,  wherever  he  turned  he  found  losses  and 
nothing  but  losses. 

"lacob!"  cried  Martha  unexpectedly.  "I  am  going 
to  die !" 


He  looked  round  at  his  wife.  Her  face  was  flushed 
with  fever  and  looked  unusually  joyful  and  bright. 
Bronze  was  troubled,  for  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
seeing  her  pale  and  timid  and  unhappy.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  she  was  actually  dead,  and  glad  to  have 
left  this  hut,  and  the  coffins,  and  Jacob  at  last.  She' 
was  staring  at  the  ceiling,  with  her  lips  moving  as  if 
she  saw  her  deliverer  Death  approaching  and  were 
whispering  with  him. 

The  dawn  was  just  breaking  and  the  eastern  sky 
was  glowing  with  a  faint  radiance.  As  he  stared  at 
the  old  woman  it  somehow  seemed  to  Jacob  that  he 
had  never  once  spoken  a  tender  word  to  her  or  pitied 
her;  that  he  had  never  thought  of  buying  her  a  ker- 
chief or  of  bringing  her  back  some  sweetmeats  from  a 
wedding.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  shouted  at  her 
and  abused  her  for  his  losses,  and  had  shaken  his  fist 
at  her.  It  was  true  he  had  never  beaten  her,  but  he 
had  frightened  her  no  less,  and  she  had  been  paralyzed 
with  fear  every  time  he  had  scolded  her.  Yes,  and  he 
had  not  allowed  her  to  drink  tea  because  his  losses  were 
heavy  enough  as  it  was,  so  she  had  had  to  be  content 
with  hot  water.  Now  he  understood  why  her  face 
looked  so  strangely  happy,  and  horror  overwhelmed 
him. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light  he  borrowed  a  horse  from  a 
neighbor  and  took  Martha  to  the  hospital.  As  there 
were  not  many  patients,  he  had  not  to  wait  very  long — 
only  about  three  hours.  To  his  great  satisfaction  it 
was  not  the  doctor  who  was  receiving  the  sick  that 
day,  but  his  assistant,  Maksim  Nicolaitch,  an  old  man 
of  whom  it  was  said  that  although  he  quarreled  and 
drank,  he  knew  more  than  the  doctor  did. 

"Good-morning,  your  honor,"  said  Jacob,  leading 
his  old  woman  into  the  office.  "Excuse  us  for  in- 
truding upon  you  with  our  trifling  affairs.  As  you 
see.  this  subject  has  fallen  ill.    My  life's  friend,  if  you 

will  allow  me  to  use  the  expression " 

Knitting  his  gray  eyebrows  and  stroking  his  whiskers, 
the  doctor's  assistant  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  old  woman. 
She  was  sitting  all  in  a  heap  on  a  low  stool,  and  with 
her  thin,  long-nosed  face  and  her  open  mouth,  she 
looked  like  a  thirsty  bird. 

"Well,  well — yes,"  said  the  doctor  slowly,  heaving 
a  sigh.  "This  is  a  case  of  influenza  and  possibly 
fever;  there  is  typhoid  in  town.  What's  to  be  done? 
The  old  woman  has  lived  her  span  of  years,  thank 
God.    How  old  is  she?" 

"She  lacks  one  year  of  being  seventy,  your  honor." 
"Well,  well,  she  has  lived  long.     There  must  come 
an  end  to  everything." 

"You  are  certainly  right,  your  honor,"  said  Jacob, 
smiling  out  of  politeness.  "And  we  thank  you  sin- 
cerely for  your  kindness,  but  allow  me  to  suggest  to 
you  that  even  an  insect  dislikes  to  die!" 

"Never  mind  if  it  does !''  answered  the  doctor,  as  if 
the  life  or  death  of  the  old  woman  lay  in  his  hands. 
"I'll  tell  you  what  you  must  do,  my  good  man.  Put 
a  cold  bandage  around  her  head,  and  give  her  two 
of  these  powders  a  day.  Now  then,  good-by!  Bon 
jour!" 

Jacob  saw  by  the  expression  on  the  doctor's  face 
that  it  was  too  late  now  for  powders.  He  realized 
clearly  that  Martha  must  die  very  soon,  if  not  today, 
then  tomorrow.  He  touched  the  doctor's  elbow  gently, 
blinked,  and  whispered: 

"She  ought  to  be  cupped,  doctor!" 
"I    haven't    time,    I    haven't    time,    my    good    man. 
Take  your  old  woman,  and  go  in  God's  name.     Good- 
by." 

"Please,  please,  cup  her,  doctor!"  begged  Jacob. 
"You  know  yourself  that  if  she  had  a  pain  in  her 
stomach,  powders  and  drops  would  do  her  good,  but 
she  has  a  cold!  The  first  thing  to  do  when  one 
catches  cold  is  to  let  some  blood,  doctor!" 

But  the  doctor  had  already  sent  for  the  next  patient, 
and  a  woman  leading  a  little  boy  came  into  the 
room. 

"Go  along,  go  along!"  he  cried  to  Jacob,  frowning. 
"It's  no  use  making  a  fuss !" 

"Then   at  least  put   some   leeches   on  her !     Let  me 
prav  to  God  for  you  for  the  rest  of  my  life!" 
The  doctor's  temper  flared  up  and  he  shouted: 
"Don't  say  another  word  to  me,  blockhead!" 
Jacob  lost  his  temper,  too,  and  flushed  hotly,  but  he 
said   nothing   and,    silently   taking   Martha's   arm,    led 
her  out  of  the  office.    Only  when  they  were  once  more 
seated  in  their  wagon  did  he  look  fiercely  and  mock- 
inglv  at  the  hospital  and  say: 

"they're  a  pretty  lot  in  there,  they  are !  That  doc- 
tor would  have  cupped  a  rich  man,  but  he  even  be- 
grudged a  poor  one  a  leech.     The  pig!" 

When  they  returned  to  the  hut.  Martha  stood  for 
nearlv  ten  minutes  supporting  herself  by  the  stove. 
She  felt  that  if  she  lay  down  Jacob  would  begin  to  talk 
to  her  about  his  losses,  and  would  scold  her  for  lying 
down  and  not  wanting  to  work.  Jacob  contemplated 
her  sadlv.  thinking  that  tomorrow  was  St.  John  the 
Baptist's  dav,  and  day  after  tomorrow  was  St.  Nicholas 
the  Wonder  Worker's  day,  and  that  the  following  day 
would  be  Sunday,  and  the  day  after  that  would  be 
Monday,  a  bad  day  for  work.  So  he  would  not  be 
able  to  work  for  four  days,  and  as  Martha  would 
probably  die  on  one  of  these  days,  the  coffin  would 
have  to'  be  made  at  once.  He  took  his  iron  yardstick 
|  in   hand,   went   up   to   the   old   woman,   and 
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her.     Then  she  lay  down,  and  he  crossed  himself  and 
went  to  work  on  the  coffin. 

When  the  task  was  completed  Bronze  put  on  his 
spectacles  and  wrote  in  his  book : 

"To  1  coffin  for  Martha  Ivanoff — 2  roubles,  40  co- 
pecks." 

He  sighed.  All  day  the  old  woman  lay  silent  with 
closed  eyes,  but  toward  evening,  when  the  daylight 
began  to  fade,  she  suddenly  called  the  old  man  to  her 
side. 

"Do  you  remember,  Jacob?"  she  asked.  "Do  you 
remember  how  fifty  years  ago  God  gave  us  a  little 
baby  with  curlv  golden  hair?  Do  vou  remember  how 
you  and  I  used  to  sit  on  the  bank  of  the  river  and 
sing  songs  under  the  willow  tree?"  Then  with  a 
bitter  smile  she  added:     "The  baby  died." 

Jacob  racked  his  brains,  but  for  the  life  of  him  he 
could  not  recall  the  child  or  the  willow  tree. 

"You  are  dreaming,"  he  said. 

The  priest  came  and  administered  the  Sacrament 
and  Extreme  Unction.  Then  Martha  began  mutter- 
ing unintelligibly,  and  toward  morning  she  died. 

The  neighboring  old  women  washed  her  and  dressed 
her,  and  laid  her  in  her  coffin.  To  avoid  paying  the 
deacon,  Jacob  read  the  psalms  over  her  himself,  and 
her  grave  cost  him  nothing,  as  the  watchman  of  the 
cemetery  was  his  cousin.  Four  peasants  carried  the 
coffin  to  the  grave,  not  for  money,  but  for  love.  The 
old  women,  the  beggars,  and  two  village  idiots  fol- 
lowed the  body,  and  the  people  whom  they  passed  on 
the  way  crossed  themselves  devoutly.  Jacob  was  very 
glad  that  everything  had  passed  off  so  nicely  and  de- 
cently and  cheaply,  without  giving  offense  to  any  one. 
As  he  said  farewell  to  Martha  for  the  last  time  he 
touched  the  coffin  with  his  hand  and  thought: 

"That's  a  fine  job!" 

But  walking  homeward  from  the  cemetery  he  was 
seized  with  great  distress.  He  felt  ill,  his  breath  was 
burning  hot,  his  legs  grew  weak,  and  he  longed  for  a 
drink.  Besides  this,  a  thousand  thoughts  came  crowd- 
ing into  his  head.  He  remembered  again  that  he  had 
never  once  pitied  Martha  or  said  a  tender  word  to  her. 
The  fifty  years  of  their  life  together  lay  stretched  far, 
far  behind  him,  and  somehow,  during  all  that  time, 
he  had  never  once  thought  about  her  at  all  or  noticed 
her  more  than  if  she  had  been  a  dog  or  a  cat.  And 
yet  she  had  lit  the  stove  every  day,  and  had  cooked 
and  baked  and  fetched  water  and  chopped  wood,  and 
when  he  had  come  home  drunk  from  a  wedding  she 
had  hung  his  fiddle  reverently  on  a  nail  each  time,  and 
had  silently  put  him  to  bed  with  a  timid,  anxious  look 
on  her  face. 

But  here  came  Rothschild  toward  him,  bowing  and 
scraping  and  smiling. 

"I  have  been  looking  for  you,  uncle !"  he  said. 
"Moses  Shakess  presents  his  compliments  and  wants 
you  to  go  to  him  at  once." 

Tacob  did  not  feel  in  a  mood  to  do  anything.  He 
wanted  to  cry. 

"Leave  me  alone !"  he  exclaimed,  and  walked  on. 

"Oh,  how  can  you  say  that?"  cried  Rothschild, 
running  beside  him  in  alarm.  "Moses  will  be  very 
angry.    He  wants  you  to  come  at  once !" 

Jacob  was  disgusted  by  the  panting  of  the  Jew,  by 
his  blinking  eyes,  and  by  the  quantities  of  reddish 
freckles  on  his  face.  He  looked  with  aversion  at  his 
long  green  coat  and  at  the  whole  of  his  frail,  delicate 
figure. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  pestering  me,  garlic?"  he 
shouted.     "Get  away !" 

The  Jew  grew  angry  and  shouted  back : 

"Don't  yell  at  me  like  that  or  I'll  send  you  flying 
over  that  fence !'' 

"Get  out  of  my  sight !"  bellowed  Jacob,  shaking  his 
fist  at  him.  "There's  no  living  in  the  same  town  with 
swine  like  you !" 

Rothschild  was  petrified  with  terror.  He  sank  to 
the  ground  and  waved  his  hands  over  his  head  as  if 
to  protect  himself  from  falling  blows;  then  he  jumped 
up  and  ran  away  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him. 
As  he  ran  he  leaped  and  waved  his  arms,  and  his  long, 
gaunt  back  could  be  seen  quivering.  The  little  boys 
were  delighted  at  what  had  happened,  and  ran  after 
him  screaming:  "Sheeny  Sheeny!"  The  dogs  also 
joined  barking  in  the  chase.  Somebody  laughed  and 
then  whistled,  at  which  the  dogs  barked  louder  and 
more  vigorously  than  ever. 

Then  one  of  them  must  have  bitten  Rothschild,  for 
a  piteous,  despairing  scream  rent  the  air. 

Jacob  walked  across  the  common  to  the  edge  of 
the  town  without  knowing  where  he  was  going,  and 
the  little  boys  shouted  after  him:  "There  goes  old 
man  Bronze!  There  goes  old  man  Bronze!"  He 
found  himself  by  the  river  where  the  snipe  were  dart- 
ing about  with  shrill  cries,  and  the  ducks  were  quack- 
ing and  swimming  to  and  fro.  The  sun  was  shining 
fiercely  and  the  water  was  sparkling  so  brightly  that 
n  was  painful  to  look  at.  Jacob  struck  into  a  path 
that  led  along  the  river  bank.  He  came  to  a  stout, 
red-cheeked  woman  just  leaving  a  bath-house.  "Aha, 
you  otter,  you!"  he  thought.  Not  far  from  the  bath- 
house some  little  boys  were  fishing  for  crabs  with 
pieces  of  meat.  When  they  saw  Jacob  they  shouted 
m:  chievously:  "Old  man  Bronze!  Old  man  Bronze!" 
Btlf  there  before  him  stood  an  ancient,  spreading 
willow  tree  with  a  massive  trunk,  and  a  crow's  nest 
among   its   branches.      Suddenly   there   flashed    across 


Jacob's  memory  with  all  the  vividness  of  life  a  little 
child  with  golden  curls,  and  the  willow  of  which  Mar- 
tha had  spoken.  Yes,  this  was  the  same  tree,  so  green 
and  peaceful  and  sad.  How  old  it  had  grown,  poor 
thing ! 

He  sat  down  at  its  foot  and  thought  of  the  past. 
On  the  opposite  shore,  where  that  meadow  now  was, 
there  had  stood  in  those  days  a  wood  of  tall  birch- 
trees,  and  that  bare  hill  on  the  horizon  yonder  had 
been  covered  with  the  blue  bloom  of  an  ancient  pine 
forest.  And  sailboats  had  plied  the  river  then,  but 
now  all  lay  smooth  and  still,  and  only  one  little  birch- 
tree  was  left  on  the  opposite  bank,  a  graceful  young 
thing,  like  a  girl,  while  on  the  river  there  swam  only 
ducks  and  geese.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  boats 
had  once  sailed  there.  It  even  seemed  to  him  that 
there  were  fewer  geese  now  than  there  had  been. 
Jacob  shut  his  eyes,  and  one  by  one  white  geese  came 
flying  toward  him,  an  endless  flock. 

He  was  puzzled  to  know  why  he  had  never  once 
been  down  to  the  river  during  the  last  forty  or  fifty 
years  of  his  life,  or,  if  he  had  been  there,  why  he 
had  never  paid  any  attention  to  it.  The  stream  was 
fine  and  large;  he  might  have  fished  in  it  and  sold  the 
fish  to  the  merchants  and  the  government  officials  and 
the  restaurant  keeper  at  the  station,  and  put  the  money 
in  the  bank.  He  might  have  rowed  in  a  boat  from 
farm  to  farm  and  played  on  his  fiddle.  People  of 
every  rank  would  have  paid  him  money  to  hear  him. 
He  might  have  tried  to  run  a  boat  on  the  river,  that 
would  have  been  better  than  making  coffins.  Finally, 
he  might  have  raised  geese,  and  killed  them,  and  sent 
them  to  Moscow  in  the  winter.  Why,  the  down  alone 
would  have  brought  him  ten  roubles  a  year !  But  he 
had  missed  all  these  chances  and  had  done  nothing. 
What  losses  were  here !  Ah,  what  terrible  losses ! 
And,  oh,  if  he  had  only  done  all  these  things  at  the 
same  time!  If  he  had  only  fished,  and  played  the  j 
fiddle,  and  sailed  a  boat,  and  raised  geese,  what  capital 
he  would  have  had  by  now !  But  he  had  not  even 
dreamed  of  doing  all  this;  his  life  had  gone  by  without 
profit  or  pleasure.  It  had  been  lost  for  a  song.  Noth- 
ing was  left  ahead;  behind  lay  only  losses,  and  such 
terrible  losses  that  he  shuddered  to  think  of  them. 
But  why  shouldn't  men  live  so  as  to  avoid  all  this 
waste  and  these  losses?  Why,  oh,  why,  should  those 
birch  and  pine  forests  have  been  felled?  Why  should 
those  meadows  be  lying  so  deserted?  Why  did  people 
always  do  exactly  what  they  ought  not  to  do?  Why 
had  Jacob  scolded  and  growled  and  clenched  his  fists 
and  hurt  his  wife's  feelings  all  his  life?  Why,  oh, 
why,  had  he  frightened  and  insulted  that  Jew  just 
now?  Why  did  people  in  general  always  interfere  with 
one  another?  What  losses  resulted  from  this!  What 
terrible  losses !  If  it  were  not  for  envy  and  anger 
they  would  get  great  profit  from  one  another. 

All  that  evening  and  night  Jacob  dreamed  of  the 
child,  of  the  willow  tree,  of  the  fish  and  the  geese, 
of  Martha  with  her  profile  like  a  thirsty  bird,  and  of 
Rothschild's  pale,  piteous  mien.  Queer  faces  seemed 
to  be  moving  toward  him  from  all  sides,  muttering 
to  him  about  his  losses.  He  tossed  from  side  to  side, 
and  got  up  five  times  during  the  night  to  play  his 
fiddle. 

He  rose  with  difficulty  next  morning,  and  walked  to 
the  hospital.  The  same  doctor's  assistant  ordered  him 
to  put  cold  bandages  on  his  head,  and  gave  him  little 
powders  to  take;  by  his  expression  and  the  tone  of  his 
voice  Jacob  knew  that  the  state  of  affairs  was  bad,  and 
that  no  powders  could  save  him  now.  As  he  walked 
home  he  reflected  that  one  good  thing  would  result 
from  his  death :  he  would  no  longer  have  to  eat  and 
drink  and  pay  taxes,  neither  would  he  offend  people 
any  more,  and,  as  a  man  lies  in  his  grave  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  years,  the  sum  of  his  profits  would  be 
immense.  So,  life  to  a  man  was  a  loss — death,  a  gain. 
Of  course  this  reasoning  was  correct,  but  it  was  also 
distressingly  sad.  Why  should  the  world  be  so 
strangely  arranged  that  a  man's  life  which  was  only 
given  to  him  once  must  pass  without  profit? 

He  was  not  sorry  then  that  he  was  going  to  die,  but 
when  he  reached  home,  and  saw  his  fiddle,  his  heart 
ached,  and  he  regretted  it  deeply.  He  would  not  be 
able  to  take  his  fiddle  with  him  into  the  grave,  and 
now  it  would  be  left  an  orphan,  and  its  fate  would  be 
that  of  the  birch  grove  and  the  pine  forest.  Every- 
thing in  the  world  had  been  lost,  and  would  always 
be  lost  forever.  Jacob  went  out  and  sat  on  the 
threshold  of  his  hut,  clasping  his  fiddle  to  his  breast. 
And  as  he  thought  of  his  life  so  full  of  waste  and  losses 
he  began  playing  without  knowing  how  piteous  and 
touching  his  music  was,  and  the  tears  streamed  down 
his  cheeks.  And  the  more  he  thought  the  more  sor- 
rowfully sang  his  violin. 

The  latch  clicked  and  Rothschild  came  in  through 
the  garden-gate,  and  walked  boldly  half-way  across  the 
garden.  Then  he  suddenly  stopped,  crouched  down, 
and,  probably  from  fear,  began  making  signs  with  his 
hands  as  if  he  were  trying  to  show  on  his  fingers 
what  time  it  was. 

"Come  on,  don't  be  afraid!"  said  Jacob  gently, 
beckoning  him  to  advance.     "Come  on!" 

With  many  mistrustful  and  fearful  glances  Roths- 
child went  slowly  up  to  Jacob,  and  stopped  about  two 
yards  away. 

"Please  don't  beat  me!"  he  said  with  a  ducking 
bow.  "Moses  Shakess  has  sent  me  to  vou  again.    'Don't 


be  afraid,'  he  said,  'go  to  Jacob,'  says  he,  'and  sai 
that  we  can't  possibly  manage  without  him.'  There  f 
a  wedding  next  Thursday.  Ye-es,  sir.  Mr.  Shapova 
loff  is  marrying  his  daughter  to  a  very  fine  man.  I 
will  be  an  expensive  wedding,  ai,  ai !"  added  the  Jev) 
with  a  wink. 

"I  can't  go,"  said  Jacob,  breathing  hard.  "I'm  ill 
brother." 

And  he  began  to  play  again,  and  the  tears  gushet 
out  of  his  eyes  over  his  fiddle.  Rothschild  listenec 
intently  with  his  head  turned  away  and  his  arms 
folded  on  his  breast.  The  startled,  irresolute  look  or 
his  face  gradually  gave  way  to  one  of  suffering  anc, 
grief.  He  cast  up  his  eyes  as  if  in  an  ecstasy  of  agon) 
and  murmured:  "Ou — ouch!"  And  the  tears  begar 
to  trickle  slowly  down  his  cheeks,  and  to  drip  over  his 
green  coat. 

All  day  Jacob  lay  and  suffered.  When  the  priest 
came  in  the  evening  to  administer  the  Sacrament  he 
asked  him  if  he  could  not  think  of  any  particular  sin. 

Struggling  with  his  fading  memories,  Jacob  recalled 
once  more  Martha's  sad  face,  and  the  despairing  cry 
of  the  Jew  when  the  dog  had  bitten  him.  He  mur- 
mured almost  inaudibly: 

"Give  my  fiddle  to  Rothschild." 

"It  shall  be  done,"  answered  the  priest. 

So  it  happened  that  every  one  in  the  little  town  be- 
gan asking: 

"Where  did  Rothschild  get  that  good  fiddle?  Did 
he  buy  it  or  steal  it  or  get  it  out  of  a  pawnshop  ?" 

Rothschild  has  long  since  abandoned  his  flute,  and 
now  only  plays  on  the  violin.  The  same  mournful 
notes  flow  from  under  his  bow  that  used  to  come  from 
his  flute,  and  when  he  tries  to  repeat  what  Jacob 
played  as  he  sat  on  the  threshold  of  his  hut,  the  result 
is  an  air  so  plaintive  and  sad  that  every  one  who 
hears  him  weeps,  and  he  himself  at  last  raises  his  eyei 
and  murmurs:  "Ou— ouch!"  And  this  new  song  has 
so  delighted  the  town  that  the  merchants  and  govern- 
ment officials  vie  with  each  other  in  getting  Rothschild 
to  come  to  their  houses,  and  sometimes  make  him  play 
it  ten  times  in  succession.— From  "Russian  Silhouettes!' 
by  Anton  Tchekoff.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


William  Hall,  described  as  the  oldest  British  pri 
vate  in  the.  ranks,  is  over  seventy,  and  is  with  the 
Royal  Engineers  in  France.  His  son,  aged  forty-nine, 
is  also  at  the  front.  Hall  is  said  to  be  a  marvel  for 
work,  and  has  not  fallen  out  through  the  hardest 
marching  and  fighting. 

John  W.  Foster,  Secretary  of  State  under  Harrison, 
former  minister  to  China,  and  for  the  last  thirty  years 
a  legal  adviser  to  the  Chinese  government,  was  honored 
recently  on  his  eightieth  birthday  by  President  Yuan 
Shih-kai  with  "the  first  class  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden 
Grain,  the  highest  decoration  that  can  be  bestowed  by 
the  Chinese  executive. 

General  Pierre  Auguste  Roques,  the  new  French  min- 
ister of  war,  succeeding  General  Gallieni,  was.  until 
his  promotion,  commandant  of  the  army  of  the  Woevre, 
which  has  of  late  given  a  good  account  of  itself.  Re- 
cently he  was  awarded  the  Grand  Cordon  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  He  was  formerly  inspector-general  of  the 
air  service  and  is  recognized  as  an  authority  on  matters 
of  military  aviation. 

Professor  Roscoe  Pound,  who  has  been  appointed 
dean  of  the  law  school  of  Harvard  University,  is  a 
native  of  Nebraska.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1890,  and  for  several  years  practiced  at  Lincoln.  He  is 
also  well  known  as  a  botanist,  having  been  director  of 
the  botanical  survey  of  Nebraska,  1892-1903.  He  has 
written  many  monographs  and  articles  for  European 
and  American  botanical  journals. 

Prince  Joachim,  fifth  son  of  the  Kaiser,  whose  mar- 
riage to  Princess  Marie  Augustine,  daughter  of  Prince 
Edward  of  Anhalt,  was  recently  solemnized,  is  twenty- 
five  years  old,  a  captain  in  the  Fourteenth  Regiment  of 
Hussars,  and  has  been  serving  with  the  German  army 
on  the  Russian  front.  Late  in  April,  1915,  it  was  re- 
ported he  had  narrowly  escaped  capture  by  the  Rus- 
sians. Last  August  it  was  reported  he  would  be  made 
King  of  Poland. 

Sir  Charles  Wakefield,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  is 
dispensing  with  much  of  the  ceremonial  and  display 
which  are  attached  to  his  high  and  dignified  office  in 
the  piping  times  of  peace.  He  is  the  first  head  of  the 
city's  corporate  body  to  appear,  as  he  very  frequently 
does,  in  khaki;  and  during  the  present  days  of  recruiting 
he  often  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  his  attendant 
aldermen — he  being  in  the  king's  uniform  and  they  in 
their  robes  of  office.  He  is  honorary  colonel  of  the 
Royal  Garrison  Artillery. 

General  Jan  Christian  Smuts,  minister  of  defense  in 
South  Africa,  succeeding  Sir  Horace  Smith-Dorrien,  is 
forty-six  years  old  and  is  noted  as  a  leader  and  a  hard 
fighter.  Sixteen  years  ago  he  made  his  mark  in  com- 
mand of  the  burgher  forces  of  Cape  Colony,  during  the 
Boer  war.  In  General  Botha's  recent  campaign  in 
German  Southwest  Africa,  General  Smuts  held  the 
command  in  the  southern  field  of  operations.  In  his 
student  days  he  took  double  honors  at  the  Cape  Uni- 
versity and  at  Cambridge. 


March  25,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  FIRST  HUNDRED  THOUSAND. 


Captain    Ian    Hay    Beith  Tells    the   War    Story    of  a  Plain 
Man  in  the  Ranks. 


The  name  of  Ian  -Hay  brings  up  recollections  of 
sundry  pleasant  and  duly  popular  novels.  But  Ian 
Hay's  newest  book  is  not  fiction  or  only  to  the  extent 

I  of  veiling  the  identities  of  his  characters  so  that  no 
feelings   may   be   injured  by   too   personal   revelations. 

{i'The  First  Hundred  Thousand,"  ''being  the  unofficial 
chronicle  of  a  unit  of  'K(l),'"  is  Captain  Ian  Hay 
Beith's  account  of  experiences  of  some  of  the  first 
hundred  thousand  of  Kitchener's  army.     It  originally 

[appeared  as  an  anonymous  narrative  in  Blackivood's 
Magazine,  written  as  "a  safety  valve,"  according  to  the 

lauthor,  as  experiences  are  piling  up  so  excitingly  fast 
[that  he  is  gathering  "enough  copy  to  last  twenty  years" 
— if  he  "comes  through  the  present  unpleasantness." 

Not  since  Kipling's  old  tales  of  Learoyd,  Ortheris, 
and  Mulvaney  have  we  had  the  story  of  the  plain  man 
in  the  ranks  given  to  us  with  such  feeling  for  his 
.heart  and  his  humor.  Ian  Hay  not  only  tells  us  of  the 
days  of  fighting,  but  also  of  the  days  of  waiting  and 
preparation  and  the  making  of  the  raw  Scotch  recruit 

ij  into  the  finished  British  soldier.  They  are  an  inde- 
pendent lot,  these  Scotsmen,  and  not  easily  moulded. 
From  vaccinations  to  the  saluting  of  officers,  there  are 
many  things  which  upset  their  preconceived  ideas  of 
their  proper  rights  and  dignities.  Says  Ian  Hay  of 
some  of  these  "rifts  within  the  military  lute": 

At  home  we  are  persons  of  some  consequence,  with  very 
definite  notions  about  the  dignity  of  labor.  We  have  em- 
ployers who  tremble  at  our  frown ;  we  have  trades  union 
officials  who  are  at  constant  pains  to  impress  upon  us  our  own 

'  omnipotence   in   the   industrial    world   in   which   we   live.      We 

1  have  at  our  beck  and  call  a  Radical  M.  P.,  who,  in  return 
for  our  vote  and  suffrage,  informs  us  that  we  are  the  back- 
bone of  the  nation,  and  that  we  must  on  no  account  permit 
ourselves  to  be  trampled  upon  by  the  effete  and  tyrannical 
upper  classes.  Finally,  we  are  Scotsmen,  with  all  a  Scots- 
man's   curious    reserve    and    contempt    for    social    airs    and 

i  graces. 

But  in  the  army  we  appear  to  be  nobody.  We  are  ex- 
pected to  stand  stiffly  at  attention  when  addressed  by  an 
officer;  even  to  call  him  "sir" — an  honor  to  which  our  pre- 
vious employer  has  been  a  stranger.  At  home,  if  we  hap- 
pened to  meet  the  head  of  the  firm  in  the  street,  and  none 
of  our  colleagues  were   looking,   we   touched   a   cap,    furtively. 

.  Now  we  have  no  option  in  the  matter.  We  are  expected  to 
degrade  ourselves  by  meaningless  and  humiliating  gestures. 
The  N.  C.  O.'s  are  almost  as  bad.  If  you  answer  a  sergeant 
as  you  would  a  foreman,  you  are  impertinent;  if  you  argue 
with  him,  as  all  good  Scotsmen  must,  you  are  insubordinate; 
if  you  endeavor  to  drive  a  collective  bargain  with  him,  you 
are  mutinous  ;  and  you  are  reminded  that  upon  active  service 
mutiny  is  punishable  by  death.  It  is  all  very  unusual  and 
upsetting. 

You  may  not  spit ;  neither  may  you  smoke  a  cigarette  in 
the  ranks,  nor  keep  the  residue  thereof  behind  your  ear. 
You  may  not  take  beer  to  bed  with  you.  You  may  not  post- 
pone your  shave  till  Saturday :  you  must  shave  every  day. 
You  must  keep  your  buttons,  accoutrements,  and  rifle  speck- 
less,  and  have  your  hair  cut  in  a  style  which  is  not  becoming 
to  your  particular  type  of  beauty.  Even  your  feet  are  not 
your  own.  Every  Sunday  morning  a  young  officer,  whose 
leave  has  been  specially  stopped  for  the  purpose,  comes  round 
the  barrack-rooms  after  church  and  inspects  your  extremities, 
reveling  in  blackened  nails  and  gloating  over  hammer-toes. 
For  all  practical  purposes,  decides  Private  Mucklewame,  you 
might  as  well  be  in  Siberia. 

After  a  while  the  realization  comes  that  "we  are  all 
in  the  same  boat."  Even  the  officer  has  his  superior, 
to  whom  he  must  pay  the  courtesy  of  a  salute.  Soon 
the  routine  becomes  habit  and  familiarity  breeds  an 
interest  in  military  affairs: 

We  are  getting  less  individualistic,  too.  We  are  beginning 
to  think  more  of  our  regiment  and  less  of  ourselves.  At 
first  this  loyalty  takes  a  form  of  criticizing  other  regiments, 
because  their  marching  is  slovenly,  or  their  accoutrements 
dirty,  or — most  significant  sign  of  all — their  discipline  is  bad. 
We  are  especially  critical  of  our  own  Eighth  Battalion, 
which  is  fully  three  weeks  younger  than  we  are,  and  is  not 
in  the  First  Hundred  Thousand  at  all.  In  their  presence  we 
are  war-worn  veterans.  We  express  as  our  opinion  that  the 
officers  of  some  of  these  battalions  must  be  a  poor  lot.  From 
this  it  suddenly  conies  home  to  us  that  our  officers  are  a 
good  lot,  and  we  find  ourselves  taking  a  queer  pride  in  our 
company  commander's  homely  strictures  and  severe  sentences 
the  morning  after  pay-night.  Here  is  another  step  in  the 
quickening  life  of  the  regiment.  Esprit  de  corps  is  raising 
its  head,  class  prejudice  and  dour  "independence"  notwith- 
standing. 

Again,  a  timely  hint  dropped  by  the  colonel  on  battalion 
parade  this  morning  has  set  us  thinking.  We  begin  to  won- 
der how  we  shall  compare  with  the  first-line  regiments  when 
we  find  ourselves  "oot  there."  Silently  we  resolve  that  when 
we,  the  first  of  the  service  battalions,  take  our  place  in 
trench  or  firing  line  alongside  the  old  regiment,  no  one  shall 
be  able  to  draw  unfavorable  comparisons  between  parent  and 
offspring.  We  intend  to  show  ourselves  chips  of  the  old 
block.  No  one  who  knows  the  old  regiment  can  ask  more  of 
a  young  battalion  than  that. 

To  some  of  the  enlisted  it  comes  as  rather  a  shock 
when  they  first  discover  under  what  an  iron  rule  they 
have  placed  their  unwitting  heads.  Private  M'Slattery, 
for  instance,  in  former  days  when  weary  of  his  occu- 
pation of  rivet-heating  would  beguile  his  boredom  by 
taking  a  day  off  and  devo'ting  himself  to  the  delights  of 
intoxication.  He  had  got  the  police  in  his  village 
trained  to  comprehend  that  he  did  no  harm  to  any  save 
himself,  that  he  merely  quietly  drank  himself  to  sleep: 

Feeling  pleasantly  fatigued  after  five  days  of  arduous  mili- 
tary training,  he  had  followed  the  invariable  practice  of  his 
civil  life  and  taken  a  day  off.  The  result  had  fairly  staggered 
him.  In  the  orderly  room  upon  Monday  morning  he  was 
charged  with  : 

II)   Being  absent  from  Parade  at  9  a.  m.  on  Saturday. 

< 2 )    Being  absent  from  Parade  at  2  p.  m.  on  Saturday. 

(3)   Being  absent  from  Tattoo  at  9:30  p.  m.  on  Saturday. 

14)  Being  drunk  in  High  Street  about  9:40  p.  m.  on  Satur- 
day. 


(5)  Striking  a  non-commissioned  officer. 

(6)  Attempting  to  escape  from  his  escort. 

(7)  Destroying  government  property.  (Three  panes  of 
glass  in  the  guard-room.) 

Private  M'Slattery,  asked  for  an  explanation,  pointed  out 
that  if  he  had  been  treated  as  per  his  working  arrangement 
with  the  police  at  Clydebank,  there  would  have  been  no 
trouble  whatever.  As  for  his  day  off,  he  was  Willing  to  fore- 
go his  day's  pay  and  call  the  thing  square.  However,  a  hide- 
bound C  O.  had  fined  him  five  shillings  and  sentenced  him 
to  seven  days'  C.  B.  Consequently  he  was  in  no  mood  for 
royal  reviews.  He  stated  his  opinions  upon  the  subject  in 
a  loud  voice  and  at  some  length.  No  one  contradicted  him, 
for  he  possessed  the  straightest  left  in  the  company;  and 
no  dog  barked  even  when  M'Slattery  said  that  black  was 
white. 

"I  wunner  ye  jined  the  airmy  at  all,  M'Slattery,"  observed 
one  bold  spirit,  when  the  orator  paused  for  breath. 

"I  wunner  myself,"  said  M'Slattery  simply.  "If  I  had 
kent  all  about  this  'attention,'  and  'stan'-at-ease,'  and  needin' 
tae  luft  your  hand  tae  your  bunnet  whenever  you  saw  yin 
o'  they  gentry-pups  of  officers  goin'  by — dagont  if  I'd  hae 
done  it,  Germans  or  no!  (But  I  had  a  dram  in  me  at  the 
time.)  I'm  weel  kent  in  Clydebank,  and  they'll  tell  you 
there  that  I'm  no  the  man  to  be  wastin'  my  time  presenting 
airms  tae  kings  or  any  other  bodies." 

Another  surprised  soldier  was  Private  Dunshie,  who 
found  himself  hauled  up  before  the  company  com- 
mander and  ceremoniously  charged  with  the  crime  of 
"refusing  to  obey  an  order,"  all  because  he  objected  to 
the  menial  and  unsoldierlike  task  of  scrubbing  floors: 

The  captain  turns  to  the  prisoner. 

"What  have  you  to  say,   Private  Dunshie?" 

Private  Dunshie,  it  appears,  has  a  good  deal  to  say. 

"I  jined  the  airmy  for  tae  fight  they  Germans,  and  no  for 
tae  be  learned  tae  scrub  floors " 

"Sirr  !"  suggests  the  sergeant-major  in  his  ear. 

"Sirr,"  amends  Private  Dunshie  reluctantly.  "I  was  no  in 
the  habit  of  scrubbin'  the  floor  mysel'  where  I  stay  in  Glasca' ; 
and  ma  wife  would  be  affronted " 

But  the  captain  looks  up.     He  has  heard  enough. 

"Look  here,  Dunshie,"  he  says.  "Glad  to  hear  you  want 
to  fight  the  German.  So  do  I.  So  do  we  all.  All  the  same, 
we've  got  a  lot  of  dull  jobs  to  do  first."  (Captain  Blaikie 
has  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  monosyllabic  man  in 
the  British  army.)  "Coals,  and  floors,  and  fatigues  like  that : 
they  are  your  job.  I  have  mine,  too.  Kept  me  up  till  2  this 
morning.  But  the  point  is  this.  You  have  refused  to  obey 
an  order.  Very  serious,  that.  Most  serious  crime  a  soldier 
can  commit.  If  you  start  arguing  now  about  small  things, 
where  will  you  be  when  the  big  orders  come  along — eh  ? 
must  learn  to  obey.  Soldier  now,  whatever  you  were  a  month 
ago.  So  obey  all  orders  like  a  shot.  Watch  me  next  time 
I  get  one.  No  disgrace,  you  know  !  Ought  to  be  a  soldier's 
pride,   and   all  that.     See?" 

"Yes — sirr,"   replies   Private   Dunshie,   with   less   truculence. 

The  man  who  has  spent  his  life  shoveling  coal,  or 
some  similar  occupation,  has  an  easy  job  of  it  when 
he  comes  to  the  matter  of  digging  a  trench,  but  to  some 
others  it  is  a  matter  of  difficulty  for  which  their  train- 
ing must  provide.  Ian  Hay  describes  a  bit  of  this 
work: 

There  are  not  enough  picks  and  shovels  to  go  round — 
cela  va  sans  dire.  However,  Private  Mucklewame  and  others, 
who  are  not  of  the  delving  persuasion,  exhibit  no  resentment. 
Digging  is  not  their  department.  If  you  hand  them  a  pick 
and  shovel  and  invite  them  to  set  to  work,  they  lay  the  pick 
upon  the  ground  beside  the  trench  and  proceed  to  shovel  earth 
over  it  until  they  have  lost  it.  At  a  later  stage  in  this  great 
war-game  they  will  fight  for  these  picks  and  shovels  like  wild 
beasts.     Shrapnel  is  a  sure  solvent  of  professional  etiquette. 

However,  today  the  pickless  squad  are  lined  up  a  short 
distance  away  by  the  relentless  Captain  Wagstaffe,  and  in- 
formed : 

"You  are  under  fire  from  that  wood.     Dig  yourselves  in !" 

Digging  one's  self  in  is  another  highly  unpopular  fatigue. 
First  of  all  you  produce  your  portable  entrenching-tool — it 
looks  like  a  combination  of  a  modern  tack-hammer  and  a 
mediaeval  back-scratcher — and  fit  it  to  its  haft.  Then  you  lie 
flat  upon  your  face  on  the  wet  grass,  and  having  scratched 
up  some  small  lumps  of  turf,  proceed  to  build  these  into  a 
parapet.  Into  the  hole  formed  by  the  excavation  of  the 
turf  you  then  put  your  head,  and  in  this  ostrich-like  posture 
await  further  instructions.  Private  Mucklewame  is  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  equally  effective,  and  infinitely  less  fatiguing, 
simply  to  lie  down  prone  and  close  the  eyes. 

After  Captain  Wagstaffe  has  criticized  the  preliminary 
parapets — most  of  them  are  condemned  as  not  being  bullet- 
proof— the  work  is  continued.  It  is  not  easy;  and  never  com- 
fortable, to  dig  lying  down ;  but  we  must  all  learn  to  do  it ; 
so  we  proceed  painfully  to  construct  a  shallow  trough  for 
our  bodies  and  an  ennexe  for  our  boots.  Gradually  we  sink 
out  of  sight,  and  Captain  Wagstaffe,  standing  fifty  yards  to 
our  front,  is  able_to  assure  us  that  he  can  now  see  nothing 
— except   Private   Mucklewame's   lower   dorsal   curve. 

We  have  had  a  story  of  Private  Dunshie.  Ian  Hay 
gives  us  a  number  about  him.  Here  is  another  one. 
It  is  at  the  front  or  "at  the  back  of  the  front,"  as  the 
author  calls  it,  and  Private  Dunshie  has  had  his  talents 
tested  on  various  strange  tasks,  ending  with  that  of 
grooming  a  mule  and  having  received  a  terrific  kick  in 
the  stomach  during  the  process.  He  is  on  the  watch- 
out  for  some  more  peaceful  occupation  when  the  order 
is  received  by  his  commander  to  produce  a  chiropodist 
for  the  company: 

Quartermaster-Sergeant   Rae  turned  over  the  company  roll. 

"There  is  no — no — no  man  of  that  profession  here,  sirr," 
he  reported,  after  scanning  the  document.  "But,"  he  added 
optimistically,  "there  is  a  machine-fitter  and  a  glass-blower. 
Will   I   warn   one  of  them?" 

"I  think  we  had  better  call  for  a  volunteer  first,"  said 
Major  Kemp  tactfully. 

Accordingly,  that  afternoon  upon  parade,  platoon  com- 
manders were  bidden  to  hold  a  witch  hunt  and  smell  out  a 
chiropodist.  But  the  enterprise  terminated  almost  imme- 
diately;  for  Private  Dunshie,  caressing  his  injured  abdomen 
in  Number  Three  Platoon,  heard  the  invitation,  and  quickly 
stepped  forward. 

"So  you  are  a  chiropodist  as  well  as  everything  else,  Dun- 
shie!"  said   Ayling   incredulously. 

"That's  right,  sirr,"  assented  Dunshie  politely, 

"Are  you  a  professional?" 

"No  exactly  that,  sirr,"  was  the  modest  reply. 

"You  just  make  a  hobby  of  it?" 

"Just  that,  sirr." 

"Have    you    had    much    experience  ?" 

"No   that  much." 


"But  you  feel  capable  of  taking  on  the  job?" 

"I  do,   sirr." 

"You  seem  quite  eager  about  it." 

"Yes,  sirr,"  said  Dunshie,  with  gusto. 

A  sudden  thought  occurred  to  Ayling. 

"Do  you  know  what  a  chiropodist  is?"  he  asked. 

"No,  sirr,"  replied   Dunshie,   with  unabated   aplomb. 

In  a  town  that  has  been  under  shellfire  for  a  month 
the  inhabitants  become  habituated  to  the  dangers.  All 
the  children  become  enthusiastic  souvenir  hunters.  Ian 
Hay  jokingly  gives  other  details: 

Seriously,  though,  it  is  astonishing  what  contempt  fa- 
military  can  breed,  even  in  the  case  of  high-explosive  shells. 
This  little  town  lies  close  behind  the  trenches.  All  day  long 
the  big  guns  boom.  By  night  the  rifles  and  machine  guns 
take  up  the  tale.  One  is  frequently  aroused  from  slumber, 
especially  towards  dawn,  by  a  perfect  tornado  of  firing.  The 
machine-guns  make  a  noise  like  a  giant  tearing  calico. 
Periodically,  too,  as  already  stated,  we  are  subjected  to  an 
hour's  intimidation  in  the  shape  of  bombardment.  Shrapnel 
bursts  over  our  heads  ;  shells  explode  in  the  streets,  especially 
in  open  spaces,  or  where  two  important  streets  cross.  (With 
modern  artillery  you  can  shell  a  town  quite  methodically  by 
map  and  compass.) 

Brother  Bosche's  motto  appears  to  be:  "It  is  a  fine  morn- 
ing. There  is  nothing  in  the  trenches  doing.  We  abundant 
ammunition  have.  Let  us  a  little  frightfulness  into  the  town 
pump."      So   he  pumps. 

But  nobody  seems  to  mind.  Of  course  there  is  a  casualty 
now  and  then.  Occasionally  a  hole  is  blown  in  a  road,  or  the 
side  of  a  house  is  knocked  in.  Yet  the  general  attitude  of 
the  population  is  one  of  rather  interested  expectancy.  There 
is  always  the  cellar  to  retire  to  if  things  get  really  serious. 
The  gratings  are  sandbagged  to  that  end.  At  other  times — 
well,  there  is  always  the  pleasing  possibility  of  witnessing 
the   sudden   removal   of  your   neighbor's   landmark. 

Officers  breakfasting  in  their  billets  look  up  from  their 
porridge,  and  say: 

"That's  a  dud!     That's  a  better  one!     Stick  to  it,  Bill!" 

It  really  is  most  discouraging,  to  a  sensitive  and  conscien- 
tious Hun. 

The  unprofessional  alleviations  at  the  front  consist 
in  "sleep,  food,  and  literature,"  of  which  the  first  is 
the  rarest,  according  to  Ian  Hay,  but  of  the  other  two 
he  says : 

As  for  food,  we  grumble  at  times,  just  as  people  at  home 
are  grumbling  at  the  Savoy  or  Lockhart's.  It  is  the  Briton's 
habit  so  to  do.  But  in  moments  of  repletion  we  are  fain  to 
confess  that  the  organization  of  our  commissariat  is  wonder- 
ful. Of  course  the  quality  of  the  menu  varies,  according  to 
the  immunity  of  the  communication  trenches  from  shell  fire, 
or  the  benevolence  of  the  quartermaster  and  the  mysterious 
powers  behind  him,  or  the  facilities  for  cooking  offered  by 
the  time  and  place  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  No  large 
fires  are  permitted :  the  smoke  would  give  too  good  a  ranging- 
mark  to  Minnie  and  her  relatives.  Still,  it  is  surprising  how 
quickly  you  can  boil  a  canteen  over  a  few  chips.  There  is 
also,  for  those  who  can  afford  half  a  crown,  that  invaluable 
contrivance,  "Tommy's  Cooker" ;  and  occasionally  we  get  a 
ration  of  coke.  When  times  are  bad,  we  live  on  bully,  bis- 
cuit, cheese,  and  water,  strongly  impregnated  with  chloride 
of  lime.  The  water  is  conveyed  to  us  in  petrol  tins — the  old 
familiar  friends,  Shell  and  Pratt — hundreds  of  tbem.  Mo- 
torists at  home  must  be  feeling  the  shortage.  In  normal 
times  we  can  reckon  on  plenty  of  hot,  strong  tea ;  possibly 
some  bread;  probably  an  allowance  of  bacon  and  jam.  And 
sometimes,  when  the  ration  parties  arrive,  mud-stained  and 
weary,  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  throw  down  their  bursting 
sacks,  our  eyes  feast  upon  such  revelations  as  tinned  butter,  con- 
densed milk,  raisins,  and  a  consignment  of  that  great  chieftain 
of  the  ration  race,  The  Maconochie  of  Maconochie.  On  these 
occasions  Private  Mucklewame  collects  his  share,  retires  to 
his  kennel,  and  has  a  gala  day. 

Thirdly,  the  blessings  of  literature.  Our  letters  arrive  at 
night,  with  the  rations.  The  mail  of  our  battalion  alone 
amounts  to  eight  or  ten  mail-bags  a  day ;  from  which  you 
may  gather  some  faint  idea  of  the  labors  of  our  field  post- 
office.  There  are  letters,  and  parcels,  and  newspapers.  Let- 
ters we  may  pass  over.  They  are  featureless  things,  except 
to  their  recipient.  Parcels  have  more  individuality.  Ours  are 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  most  of  them  are  astonishingly 
badly  tied.  It  is  quite  heart-rending  to  behold  a  kilted  exile 
endeavoring  to  gather  up  a  heterogeneous  mess  of  socks, 
cigarettes,  chocolate,  soap,  shortbread,  and  Edinburgh  rock, 
from  the  ruins  of  what  was  once  a  flabby  and  unstable  parcel, 
but  is  now  a  few  skimp  rags  of  brown  paper,  which  have 
long  escaped  the  control  of  a  most  inadequate  piece  of  string 
— a  model  of  maternal  lavishness  and  feminine  economy. 

We  wish  that  there  remained  sufficient  space  to  quote 
some  of  Ian  Hay's  account  of  the  soldier's  letter- 
writing  and  more  of  the  tales  which  he  tells  of  the  non- 
chalant heroisms  which  seem  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  British  "Tommy"  and  his  officers.  Here  is  just 
one  of  them : 

The  deserted  trench  upon  our  left  ran  right  through  the 
cottages,  and  this  restricted  our  view.  No  hostile  bombers 
could  be  seen ;  it  was  evident  that  they  had  done  their  bit 
and  handed  on  the  conduct  of  affairs  to  others.  Behind  the 
shelter  of  the  cottages  the  infantry  were  making  a  safe 
detour,  and  were  bound,  unless  something  unexpected  hap- 
pened, to  get  around  behind  us. 

"They'll  be  firing  from  our  rear  in  a  minute."  said  Kemp 
between  his  teeth.  "Lochgair,  order  your  platoon  to  face 
about  and  be  ready  to  fire  over  the  parados." 

Young  Lochgair's  method  of  executing  this  command  was 
characteristically  thorough.  He  climbed  in  leisurely  fashion 
upon  the  parados ;  and  standing  there,  with  all  his  six-foot- 
three  in  full  view,  issued  his  orders. 

"Face  this  way,  boys!  Keep  your  eyes  on  that  group  of 
buildings  just  behind  the  empty  trenches,  in  below  the  Fosse. 
You'll  get  some  target  practice  presently.  Don't  go  and 
forget  that  you  are  the  straigh test-shooting  platoon  in  the 
company.  There  they  are" — he  pointed  with  his  stick — "lots 
of  them — coming  through  that  gap  in  the  wall !  Now,  the 
rapid  fire,  and  let  them  have  it !  Oh,  well  done,  boys !  Good 
shooting!      Very  good!     Very  good  ind " 

He  stopped  suddenly,  swayed,  and  toppled  back  into  the 
trench.  Major  Kemp  caught  him  in  his  arms,  and  laid  him 
gently  upon  the  chalky  floor.  There  was  nothing  more  to  be 
done.  Young  Lochgair  had  given  his  platoon  their  target, 
and  the  platoon  were  now'  firing  steadily  upon  the  same.  He 
closed  his  eyes  and  sighed,   like  a   tired  child. 

"Carry  on,   major!"  he  murmured   faintly.     "I'm   all  right." 

So  died  the  simple-hearted,  valiant  enthusiast  whom  we  had 
christened   Othello. 

The    First    Hundred    Thousand.     By 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Crimes  of  England. 
It  might  be  "unkindly  said  that  we  read  Mr. 
Chesterton,  not  that  we  may  profit  by  his  con- 
clusions, but  that  we  may  enjoy  the  agility 
with  which  he  reaches  them.  Indeed  the 
agility  is  so  extraordinary  that  we  become  a 
little  suspicious  of  illusion.  We  are  inclined 
to  doubt  if  any  one  can  really  be  so  clever. 
Germany,  says  Mr.  Chesterton,  has  accused 
England  of  many  and  heinous  crimes. 
Crimes,  indeed,  she  has  committed,  but  they 
are  not  the  crimes  for  which  Germany  ar- 
raigns her.  There  have  always  been  two 
Englands,  the  England  that  eats  beef  and 
drinks  beer  and  is  clumsily  honest  and  well- 
meaning,  and  there  is  the  England  that  allows 
herself  to  be  Germanized  and  criminalized. 
It  is  this  latter  England  that  outraged  Ire- 
land in  imitation  of  German  methods.  It  was 
the  same  England  that  watched  unconcerned 
the  raping  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  And  it  was 
this  Germanized  England  that  opposed  the 
French  revolution  and  so  assisted  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Napoleon  that  she  herself  had  to 
crush.  In  other  words,  we  have  a  sort  of 
Jekyll  and  Hyde  England,  an  England  that 
alternates  between  her  true  self  and  that 
other  and  lowrer  self  that  has  fallen  under 
the  spell  of  the  Teuton.  It  is  Germany  that 
has  inspired  the  ''crimes  of  England." 

It  is  all  capital  stuff  and  entertaining  to 
the  last  degree — as  legerdemain.  But  we  are 
not  sure  that  the  plea  of  extraneous  influence 
is  a  very  good  one  in  self-defense.  Germany 
might  retort  that  her  own  historical  crimes 
would  never  have  been  committed  but  for 
the  apathetic  encouragement  of  England  and 
that  England  was  therefore  the  actual  pro- 
vocateur. It  is  a  delightful  creed  that  the 
evil  in  us  is  a  sort  of  foreign  importation 
tarnishing  our  own  natural  and  immaculate 
whiteness,  but  whether  such  a  plea  will  be 
accepted  by  the  Recording  Angel  is  another 
matter. 

The  Crimes  of  England.  By  Gilbert  K.  Ches- 
terton.    New  York:  John  Lane   Company;   $1   net. 


Belgium's  Gratitude. 

This  book  is  "published  in  recognition  of 
the  help  and  hospitality  given  by  the  British 
Empire  and  of  the  relief  bestowed  by  the 
United  States  of  America  during  the  great 
war."  The  contributors  include  all  the  most 
distinguished  Belgians  in  politics,  society, 
literature,  and  art,  among  them  being  the 
King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  H.  E.  Paul 
Hymans,  H.  Davignon,  M.  Lambotte,  Maurice 
Maeterlinck,  Emile  Verhaeren,  Emile  Cam- 
maerts,  Albert  Baertsoen,  Emile  Claus,  Victor 
Rousseau,  and  many  other  distinguished  men 
and  women  too  numerous  to  mention.  The 
translators  also  include  many  distinguished 
names,  among  them  being  Lord  Curzon,  Lord 
Cromer,  Sir  Claude  Phillips,  Lord  Latymer, 
William  J.  Locke,  Horace  Annesley  Vachell, 
Laurence  Binyon,  John  Buchan,  and  many 
others.  There  are  nine  illustrations  in  color 
and  twenty-four  in  black  and  white  by  Bel- 
gian artists. 

A  Book  of  Belgium's  Gratitude.  New  York: 
Jobn    Lane    Company;    $2   net. 


The  New  Public  Health. 

The  conceptions  of  health,  says  the  author, 
have  changed  radically  during  the  last  ten 
years,  and  so  we  are  inclined  to  wonder  if 
they  may  not  again  change  radically  during 
the  next  ten  years,  and  so  vitiate  much  of 
the  mechanism  of  control  advocated  by  Dr. 
Hill.  Indeed  the  perusal  of  such  a  book  as 
this,  scientifically  unaswerable  though  it  may 
be,  leads  us  to  wonder  if  we  may  not  pay  too 
high  a  price  even  for  health,  and  if  the  medi- 
cal expert  flanked  by  the  policeman  may  not 
prove  a  greater  infliction  than  disease. 

But  it  is  well  that  the  expert  should  speak. 


"A  Really  Successful 
Novel." 

THE  BELFRY 

May  Sinclair's  New  Novel 

By  the  author  oj  "  The  Three  Sisters,  " 
"  The  Divine  Fire,"  etc. 

"A  most  readable  novel  .  .  . 
an  exceptionally  able  and  in- 
teresting study.  Vivid,  unceas- 
ingly readable,  another  notable 
acbievement  of  its  distinguished 
author."—  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Fourth  Edition  Now  Ready 


We  can  always  appeal  to  common  sense  in 
mitigation  of  sentence.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  infectious  diseases  are  largely 
preventible.  We  ought  to  know  all  the  facts, 
and  for  such  a  purpose  there  is  no  better 
book  than  this  with  its  clear  exposition  and 
its  moderation  of  tone. 

The  New  Public  Health.  By  Hibbert  Wins- 
low  Hill,  M.  B.,  M.  D.,  D.  P.  H.  New  York: 
The    Macmfllan    Company;   $1.25. 


When  Carey  Came  to  Town. 
Carey  is  a  beautiful  Southern  girl  who  has 
been  so  secluded  on  an  isolated  plantation 
that  she  knows  nothing  of  the  world  except 
from  tradition  and  the  reminiscences  of  her 
aunt.  When  her  aunt  dies  Carey  decides  to 
go  visiting  as  they  do  in  books,  so  she  buys 
a  ticket  to  a  far-away  city,  directs  the  hack- 
man  to  take  her  to  the  largest  house  in  the 
place,  where  there  is  sure  to  be  room  for  a 
guest,  and  so  presents  herself  late  at  night  to 
the  astonished  and  suspicious  gaze  of  Mr. 
Hiram  A.  Ward,  bachelor  and  manufacturer, 
and  that  of  his  equally  surprised  secretary 
and  friend,  Williamson.  It  is  an  embarrass- 
ing and  incredible  situation,  but  perhaps  it 
is  hardly  divulging  an  obvious  conclusion 
when  we  say  that  the  frontispiece  (page  277) 
is  a  picture  of  an  attractive  young  couple 
sitting  on  the  steps  of  a  substantial  house  and 
bearing  the  legend,  "It  was  dusk  and  the 
spring  of  the  year,  and  his  love  was  beside 
him."  If  the  publishers  "give  away"  the  show 
like  this  the  reviewer  can  hardly  be  blamed 
for  indicating  the   fact. 

When    Carey    Came   to    Town.      By    Edith    Bar- 
nard Delano.     New  York:   Dodd,   Mead  &  Co.;  $1 


Fireside  Papers. 

The  reputation  of  Frederic  Rowland  Mar- 
vin as  an  essayist  is  so  well  established  that 
it  is  enough  to  call  attention  to  a  new  volume 
of  his  smooth  and  lucid  writings  containing 
ten  substantial  essays  on  literary  and  philo- 
sophic writings. 

None  the  less  we  could  wish  that  Mr.  Mar- 
vin would  allow  himself  more  time  for  the 
verification  of  his  quotations  and  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  precision  that  he  so  often 
lacks.  For  example,  he  says,  "To  Eastern 
philosophy  consciousness  is  a  thing  to  be 
dreaded."  This  is  diametrically  incorrect. 
Probably  Mr.  Marvin  means  self-conscious- 
ness, or  the  limitation  of  consciousness.  Nir- 
vana, he  says,  is  extinction.  This  is  denied 
by  all  intelligent  Buddhists.  A  quotation 
from  Buddha  is  ascribed  to  an  "Eastern 
poet,"  and  this  is  sheer  carelessness.  The 
use  of  the  fish  as  a  Christian  symbol  typified, 
we  are  told,  the  promise  "I  will  make  you 
fishers  of  men."  It  is  far  more  likely  to 
refer  to  the  entry  of  the  sun  into  the  sign 
of  Pisces.  To  drink  whisky  until  drunk  is  a 
specific  against  snake-bite,  says  Mr.  Marvin. 
The  only  advantage  of  whisky  in  such  cases 
is  to  sustain  the  action  of  the  heart  and  there 
are  other  drugs  of  much  greater  value. 

Fireside  Papers.  By  Frederic  Rowland  Mar- 
vin.     Boston:    Sherman,   French   &  Co.;    $1.50  net. 


The  Laws  of  "War. 

This  volume,  entitled  in  full  "Germany's 
Violations  of  the  Law's  of  War,"  was  com- 
piled under  the  auspices  of  the  French  minis- 
try of  foreign  affairs  and  is  now  translated 
with  an  introduction  by  J.  O.  P.  Bland. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  ten  chapters, 
and  the  following  enumeration  of  their  titles  ] 
may  best  serve  to  indicate  the  scope  of  the  j 
work:  "Violation  of  the  Neutrality  of  Lux- 
emburg and  Belgium,"  "Violation  of  the 
French  Frontier  Before  Declaration  of  War," 
"The  Killing  of  Prisoners  and  Wounded," 
"Looting,  Arson,  Rape,  Murder,"  "Violation 
of  the  Geneva  Convention,"  "Use  of  Forbid- 
den Bullets,"  "Use  of  Burning  Liquids  and 
Asphyxiating  Gases,"  "Bombardment  of  For- 
tresses Without  Notice  and  of  Open  Towns," 
"Destruction  of  Buildings  Dedicated  to  Pub- 
lic Worship,  Art,  Science,  or  Charitable  Pur- 
poses," "Treacherous  Methods  of  Warfare," 
and  "Cruelties  Inflicted  on  the  Civil  Popula- 
tion." 

We  must  probably  wait  until  the  end  of  the 
war  before  the  public  verdict  upon  this  rec- 
ord becomes  unequivocal.  At  the  same  time 
it  may  be  said  that  the  volume  is  interleaved 
with  the  facsimile  reproductions  of  letters 
and  diaries  said  to  have  been  found  on  Ger- 
man soldiers.  If  these  are  authentic  then 
there  can  be  neither  reply  nor  explanation, 
but  upon  such  a  question  as  this  it  is  no 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  reviewer  to  pass  an 
opinion. 

Germany's  Violations  of  the  Laws  of  War, 
1914-15.  Translated  with  an  introduction  by  J 
O.  P.  Bland.  New  York  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
$2  net 


Since  leaving  his  editorial  desk  on  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  Mr.  George  Hamlin 
Fitch  has  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
thus  made  of  rounding  out  the  studies  in 
literature  already  issued  in  "Comfort  Found 
in  Good  Old  Books"  and  "Modern  English 
Books  of  Power,"  by  completing  the  manu- 
script of  a  book  to  be  published  next  month 
under  the  title  of  "The  Great  Spiritual 
Writers  of  America." 


OLD  FAVORITES. 

A  Toccata  of  Galuppi's. 
Oh    Galuppi    Baldassare,  this   is  very  sad    to    find  ! 
I  can  hardly  misconceive  you;  it  would  prove  me 

deaf  and  blind; 
But  although   I   take  your  meaning,   'tis  with  such 

a  heavy  mind! 

Here   you    come   with    your    old    music,    and    here's 

all   the   good   it  brings. 
What,    they   lived    once   thus   at    Venice    where    the 

merchants    were    the    kings, 
Where  St.  Mark's  is,  where  the  Doges  used  to  wed 

the  sea  with  rings? 

Ay,    because    the    sea's    the    street    there;    and    'tis 

arched   by   .    .    .   what  you   call 
.    .    .    Shylock's    bridge    with    houses    on    it,    where 

they    kept    the    carnival : 
I  was  never  out  of  England — it's  as  if  I  saw  it  all. 

Did    young    people    take    their    pleasure    when    the 

sea  was  warm  in  May? 
Balls  and  masks  begun   at  midnight,   burning  ever 

to    midday, 
When    they    made    up    fresh    adventures    for    the 

morrow,  do  you  say? 

Was  a  lady  such  a  lady,  cheeks  so  round  and  lips 
so   red, — 

On  her  neck  the  small  face  buoyant,  like  a  bell- 
flower  on  its  bed, 

O'er  the  breast's  superb  abundance  where  a  man 
might  base  his  head? 

Well,    and    it   was   graceful    of   them — they'd   break 

talk   off    and    afford 
— She,    to    bite    her    mask's    black    velvet — he,    to 

finger   on  his  sword, 
While  you  sat  and  played  Toccatas,  stately  at  the 

clavichord  ? 

What?      Those    lesser    thirds    so    plaintive,    sixths 

diminished,  sigh  on  sigh, 
Told    them    something?      Those    suspensions,    those 

solutions — "Must  we  die?" 
Those    commiserating    sevenths — "Life    might    last! 

we  can  but  try!" 

"Were    you    happy?" — "Yes" — "And    are    you    still 

as  happy?" — "Yes.     And  you?" 
— "Then,   more  kisses!" — "Did   I   stop  them,   when 

a  million  seemed  so  few?" 
Hark!    the    dominant's   persistence,   till    it   must  be 

answered    to! 
So,  an  octave  struck  the  answer.     Oh,  they  praised 

you,  I  dare  say! 
"Grave    Galuppi!    that    was    music!    good    alike    at 

grave   and   gay! 
I    can    always    leave    off    talking,    when    I    hear    a 

master  play." 

Then  they  left  you   for  their  pleasure:   till  in  due 

time,  one  by  one, 
Some  with   lives  that  came  to  nothing,   some  with 

deeds  as  well  undone, 
Death     came    tacitly    and    took    them    where    they 

never  see  the  sun. 
But  when  I  sit  down  to  reason,  think  to  take  my 

stand  nor  swerve, 
While    I    triumph    o'er    a    secret    wrung    from    na- 
ture's   close    reserve, 
In    you    come    with    your   cold    music,    till    I    creep 

through  every  nerve. 
Yes,  you,  like  a  ghostly  cricket,  creaking  where  a 

house  was  burned: 
"Dust    and    ashes,    dead    and    done    with,    Venice 

spent  what  Venice  earned! 
The    soul,    doubtless,    is    immortal— where    a    soul 

can  be  discerned. 
"Yours,    for    instance:    you    know    physics,    some- 
thing of  geology, 
Mathematics  are  your  pastime;    souls  shall   rise  in 

their   degree; 
Butterflies    may    dread    extinction, — you'll    not    die, 

it  can  not  be! 
"As    for    Venice    and    her    people,    merely    born    to 

bloom   and   drop, 
Here  on  earth  they  bore  their  fruitage,  mirth   and 

folly  were  the  crop: 
What  of  soul  was  left,  I  wonder,  when  the  kissing 

had  to  stop? 
"Dust   and  ashes!"      So  you   creak  it,    and  I  want 

the   heart   to   scold. 
Dear    dead    women,    with    such    hair,    too — what's 

become  of  all  the  gold 
Used    to    hang    and    brush    their    bosoms?      I    feel 

chilly  and  grown  old.       — Robert  Browning. 


Home. 
O,  Falmouth  is  a   fine  town  with  ships  in  the  bay, 
And  I  wish  from  my  heart  it's  there  I  was  today; 
I  wish  from  my  heart  I  was  far  away  from  here, 
Sitting  in  my  parlor  and  talking  to  my  dear. 
For  it's  home,   dearie,   home — it's  home   I  want  to 

be. 
Our  topsails  are  hoisted,  and  we'll  way  to  sea, 
O,  the  oak  and  the  ash  and  the  bonnie  birken  tree 
They're  all  growing  green  in  the  old  countrie. 

In   Baltimore  a-walking  a  lady  I   did  meet 

With  her  babe  on  her  arm  as  she  came  down  the 
street; 

And  I  thought  how  I  sailed,  and  the  cradle  stand- 
ing ready 

For  the  pretty   little  babe  that  has  never  seen  its 
daddie. 
And  it's  home,  dearie,  home, — 

O,  if  it  be  a  lass,  she  shall  wear  a  golden  ring; 

And  if  it  be  a  lad,  he  shall  fight  for  his  king; 

With  his  dirk  and  his  hat  and  his  little  jacket  blue 

He  shall  walk  the  quarter-deck  as  bis  daddie  used 
to  do. 
And  it's  home,  dearie,  home, — 

O,    there's    a    wind    a-blowing,    a-blowing   from    the 

west, 
And  that  of  all  the  winds  is  the  one  I  like  the  best, 
For    it    blows    at    our    backs,    and    it    shakes    our 

pennon    free. 
And  it  soon  will  blow  us  home  to  the  old  countrie. 
For  it's  home,  dearie,  home — it's  home  I   want  to 

be. 
Our  topsails  are  hoisted,  and  we'll  away  to  sea. 
O,  the  oak  and  the  ash  and  the  bonnie  birken  tree 
They're  all  growing  green  in  the  old  countrie. 
— William   Ernest  Henley. 


UjeHljtti>1$otts« 
FIVE  NEW  BOOKS 

SEVENTEEN $1.3 

By  Booth  Tarkington. 

THE  REAL  ADVENTURE is 

By  Henry  Kitehell  Webster. 

HELD  TO  ANSWER IS 

By  Peter  Clark  Maefarlane. 

THE  FIRST  HUNDRED  THOUSAND l.a 

By  Ian  Hay. 

THE  CRIMES  OF  ENGLAND Lg 

By  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton. 

Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled. 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  Son  Francisco 


BOOKS  WANTED 

The  Best  Cash  Price  paid  for  books  of  every 
description  in  any  quantity. 

Fine  sets,  entire  libraries,  single  volumes, 
school  and  text  books,  etc. 

Call,  write  or  phone  for  buyer. 

THE  HOLMES  BOOK  CO. 

152  Kearny  Street  Phone  Douglas  5046 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Four  books  received  by  the  Houghto. 
Mifflin  Company  too  late  to  be  included  ii 
their  spring  announcements  are  a  "Life  o 
Samuel  W.  McCall,"  by  Lawrence  B.  Evans 
and  three  stories  of  war  experiences :  "T* 
Ruhleben  and  Back,"  by  Geoffrey  Pyke,  : 
Cambridge  undergraduate  who  made  his  wa; 
into  Germany  only  to  be  caught  and  held  a 
the  famous  prison  camp  from  which  he  madi 
a  sensational  escape;  "Kitchener's  Mob,"  bj 
James  Norman  Hall,  a  young  American  wh< 
served  six  months  in  the  trenches  witl 
Kitchener's  army;  and  "A  Soldier  of  'Tl 
Legion,' "  by  E.  Morlae,  the  American-bi 
son  of  a  French  immigrant,  who  started 
Paris  forty-eight  hours  after  war  was 
clared  and  is  now  back  after  a  year's  servi 

Challenge,  the  undergraduate  periodic 
which  through  its  decidedly  radical  expres- 
sions has  of  late  been  much  in  the  public  eye, 
has  avowedly  taken  its  name  from  Mr.  Louis 
Untermeyer's    poem.      In    his    recently    issued 

" and  Other  Poets"   (Henry  Holt  &  Co.) 

this   author,   however,    appears   in   a   very  dif- 
ferent mood. 

The  recent  marriage  of  Geraldine  Farrar 
lends  interest  to  the  announcement  of  a  vol- 
ume of  reminiscences  which  will  be  published 
by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  today — 
March  25th.  The  chapters  she  has  written, 
with  their  accompanying  wealth  of  illustra- 
tions, are  full  of  interest  to  lovers  of  music 
and    acting. 

Francis  Ledwidge,  the  new  English  poet, 
whose  volume,  "Songs  of  the  Fields,"  has  just 
been  published  by  Duffield  &  Co.  is  in  the 
army.      He  served  in  the   Gallipoli   campaign. ' 

"A   Month  in  Rome,"  by  Andre  Maurel,   is 
announced   for  publication  under  the   Putnam 
imprint    in    April.      Readers    of    M.    Maurel's 
earlier  volumes,   "Little   Cities   of  Italy."   will 
recall   with    delight   how   they   were   led    from 
town   to   town  under  the  guidance   of  a   cice- 
rone who   with   consummate  skill  presented  a 
novel   blend    of   history,    art,    and   description. 
In  this  new  volume  the  reader  is  offered  the 
opportunity   to    wander   through    Rome,    view- 1 
ing,  through  M.  Maurel's  eyes,  a  Rome  that,  i 
to  those  who  have  seen  it  with  the  assistance  | 
only  of  a  guide-book,  will  have  gained  a  fasci-  I 
natingly  changed  aspect. 

Barry  Pain,  the  first  volume  of  whose  col-  | 
lected  tales   has  just  been   published   by  the  | 
Frederick  A.   St?kes   Company,   is   working  in 
connection    with    the   coast   patrol   service   in  ; 
England. 

W.  Somerset  Maugham,  author  of  "Of  Hu- 
man Bondage,"  published  by  the  George  H. 
Doran  Company,  wrote  his  first  novel  when 
he  was  twenty-one.  "I  was  a  medical  stu- 
dent then,"  he  says.  "I  worked  all  day, 
somewhat  unwillingly,  at  medicine ;  but  as 
the  clock  struck  nine,  I  closed  the  book  and 
began  to  write.  I  can  see  now  the  shabby 
little  boarding-house  on  the  shabby  London 
square  where  I  lived,  and  myself  writing 
night  after  night,  secretly  for  fear  of  the 
ridicule  of  my  friends."  Mr.  Maugham  was 
fortunate  in  not  suffering  very  many  rebuffs, 
however,  for  the  first  publisher  he  sent  his 
first  book  to  accepted  it. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Drawn  Shutters.    . 

The  poems  of  Beatrice  Redpath  have  ap- 
peared in  various  periodicals.  Her  first,  slen- 
der volume,  containing  a  handful  of  them, 
has  just  been  printed  under  the  title,  "Drawn 
Shutters,"  and  in  an  introductory  poem  her 
title  is  explained : 

The  sun  lies  hot  upon  the  dust  gray  streets, 
But    here    behind    the    shutters    closely    drawn 
Only    a   single    bar    of    sunlight    slips 
And   lies  a   straight  bright   line  upon  the  floor. 
The  yellow  frames  shine  from  the  cool  gray  walls 
And    still    white    peonies    are    like    wide    cups 
Of  porcelain    to    hold    faint   perfumes    in. 
Here  all  remote   from  the  great  sweep  of  life 
I  strive  to   trace  on  thin  white   fluttering  leaves 
Some  part  of  that  which  I  have  known  and  seen: 
Fragments  of  life,   a   face  that  tells  its  grief, 
A    hillside    fiercely    yellow   with    spring  bloom, 
A   room   where    shades    are    drawn    and    hands    are 

stilled. 
Or    gardens    where    love    whispers    in    the    leaves. 
Behind   the  shutters  drawn  against  the   sun 
I   strive  to   trace   the   fragments    I   have   seen. 

This  is  the  prelude  to  verses  which  are  deli- 
cate and  exquisite,  like  skillfully  refined  little 
water-color  drawings,  or  the  nacre  of  dim 
shells.  They  are  gray  in  tone,  as  though  done 
in  the  shadows  of  a  darkened  room,  but  it  is 
a  room  in  which  love  and  life  have  dwelt  and 
death  has  visited.  There  is  no  thinness  about 
them,  their  charm  is  real,  and,  though  their 
beauty  savours  of  the  hot-house,  it  is  hardy 
and  would  bear  transplanting  to  the  common 
open  flower-bed,  where  no  shutters  would 
hide  it  from  strengthening  warmth  and 
moisture. 

]  We  quote  from  another  poem,  "The 
Daughter  of  Jairus,"  among  the  best  in  the 
small   volume : 

She  has  no  praise  for  all  she  had  cherished  before, 
And   has  given  away   her  beads   of  yellow   gold. 
Strange    she    seems,    yet    more    kind    than    hereto- 
fore, 
And    I    marvel    much    at    the    dreams    she    must 
withhold. 

She  has  spoken  no  word  about  her  curious   sleep, 
And     the    light    in     her     eyes    we     have     vainly 
essayed  to  read, 

The  secret  of  her  dream  she  must  hidden  keep, 
For  her  lips  are  framed  but  to  an  earthly  need. 

She   has    left   her   sandals  lying    upon   the  floor 
And   all  untasted   her   goblet  of  amber   wine, 

She  has  gone  out  to  the  sun  beyond  the  door 
To  sit  in  the  cool   green  gloom   of  the   hanging 
vine. 

Drawn  Shutters.  By  Beatrice  Redpath.  New 
York:    John   Lane    Company;    $1.25    net. 

Well-Born. 

If  the  eugenists  could  decide  as  to  the  sort 
of  child,  physical,  mental,  and  moral,  that  is 
of  most  value  to  the  nation  and  could  then 
show  us  how  such  a  child  is  to  be  obtained 
without  paying  too  high  a  price  in  human 
freedom  and  decency  they  would  confer  a  dis- 
tinct benefit.  Unfortunately  they  can  not  do 
this.  The  men  and  women  who  have  been 
of  greatest  benefit  to  the  world  for  their 
mental  and  moral  qualities  are  usually  just 
those  whom  the  eugenists  would  exclude  for 
physical  causes.  Genius  has  nearly  always 
been  accompanied  by  bodily  defects,  and  even 
in  the  mental  and  moral  ranks  that  are  below 
the  level  of  genius  we  often  find  that  the 
higher  values  are  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
physical  perfection.  If  our  ideal  is  a  race 
of  pseudo  athletes  we  can  doubtless  learn 
much  from  the  .stockyard  and  the  pig  pen,  but 
'  We  seem  to  be  still  a  long  way  from  an 
understanding  of  the  laws  that  produced  Lin- 
coln or  Plato,  or  Shakespeare,  or  Goethe. 
And  here  the  eugenist  does  not  help  us  at 
all.      On  the  contrary  he  hinders. 

But  those  who  wish  to  know  just  what  the 
hereditist  has  discovered,  or  thinks  he  has 
discovered,  will  do  well  to  study  this  volume 
by  Professor  Guyer,  but  always  with  a  wary 
eye  for  the  assumptions,  and  for  the  theories 
stated  as  facts,  in  which  the  eugenist  deals 
so  liberally. 

Being  Well-Born.  By  Michael  F.  Guyer,  Ph. 
D.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company;  $1 
net. 

Briefer  Reviews. 
A  good  tale  of  early  frontier  life  and  of 
the  struggle  of  the  pioneer  against  nature  and 
Indians  has  been  written  by  Eleanor  Atkin- 
son under  the  title  of  "Johnny  Appleseed" 
(Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.25  net).  The  success 
of  the  author's  earlier  work,  "Greyfriars 
Bobby,"  should  insure  an  audience  for  her 
latest  story. 

"Really  Truly  Fairy  Stories,"  by  Helen  S. 
Woodruff  (George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1 
net),  is  a  volume  of  stories  based  on  the  per- 
sonification of  the  forces  of  nature,  and  per- 
haps this  is  the  way  in  which  most  fairy 
stories  came  into  existence,  as  well  as  some 
of  our  religious  lore.  The  stories  are  well 
told  and  wholesome. 

The  Second  Series  of  "Plays  by  Anton 
Tchekoff"  has  now  been  published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  The  following  eight  plays, 
translated  with  an  introduction  by  Julius 
West,  are  included:  "On  the  High  Road," 
"The  Proposal,"  "The  Wedding,"  "The  Bear," 


"A  Tragedian  in  Spite  of  Himself,"  "The  An- 
niversary," "The  Three  Sisters,"  and  "The 
Cherry  Orchard."     The  price  is  $1.50  net. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  have  published  the 
Fourth  Series  of  "Plays  by  August  Strind- 
berg."  The  volume  contains  "The  Bridal 
Crown,"  "The  Spook  Sonata,"  "The  First 
Warning,"  and  "Gustavus  Vasa."  The  trans- 
lation is  by  Edwin  Bjorkman,  who  contributes 
also  an  introduction.  It  need  not  be  said 
that  the  typographical  and  mechanical  work 
is  all  that  it  should  be. 


New  Books  Received. 
Day    By    Day    with    the    Russian    Army.      By 
Bernard    Pares.      Boston :    Houghton    Mifflin    Com- 
pany;   $2.50   net. 

An  account  of  the  colossal  struggle  waged  on 
the  eastern  battle  front  between  October,  1914, 
and  July,  1915,  including  the  first  Warsaw  cam- 
paign, the  battle  of  Dunajec,  and  the  Russian  re- 
treat. 

Hollyhock  House.     By   Marion   Ames  Taggart. 
New  York:   Doubleday,   Page  &  Co.;  $1.25   net. 
A  story   for  girls. 

The    Beast    in    Tarzan.      By    Edgar    Rice    Bur- 
roughs.    Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.30  net. 
A    novel. 

The     Geranium     Lady.      By     Sylvia     Chatfield 
Bates.     New  York:   Duffield  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 
A   novel. 

The  Art  of  Living  Long.  By  Luigi  Cornaro. 
New   York:    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 

Translated  from  the  Italian  of  the  Venice  edi- 
tion of   1612. 

The  Development  of  the  European  Nations, 
1870-1914.  By  J.  Holland  Rose,  Litt.  D.  New 
York:    G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons;    $2.75    net. 

Fifth  edition.     The  two  volumes  in  one. 

Captain     Gardiner.       By     Robert     Allen.       New 
York:    Dodd,    Mead   &   Co.;    $1.35   net. 
A   novel. 

A  Book  of  Belgium's  Gratitude.  New  York: 
John  Lane  Company;  $2  net. 

Designed  and  published  as  an  expression  of  the 
gratitude  felt  by  the  Belgians  for  the  help  and 
hospitality  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Gibley  of  Clamshell  Alley.  By  Jasmine 
Stone  Van  Dresser.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.;  $1.35  net. 

A    novel. 

War  Letters  ok  an  American  Woman.  By 
Marie  Van  Vorst.  New  York:  John  Lane  Com- 
pany;   $1.50    net. 

A  record  of  hospital   service  and  travel. 

The  Making  of  Modern  Germany.  By  Ferdi- 
nand Schevill.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.; 
$1.25. 

A  story  of  the  gradual  development  of  the  em- 
pire. 

Young      America.       By      Fred      Ballard.       New 
York:   Duffield  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 
Novelized  from  the  play. 

The  Fifth  Wheel.  By  Olive  Higgins  Prouty. 
New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company;  $1.35 
net. 

A    novel. 

The   Ocean   and   Its   Mysteries.      By  A.    Hyatt 
Verrill.     New  York:  Duffield  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 
A  popular  work  on  oceanography. 

Wake  Up,  America.  By  William  R.  Castle,  Jr. 
New  York:   Dodd,   Mead  &  Co.;  50  cents  net. 

A  plea  for  the  recognition  of  our  individual 
and  national  responsibilities. 

The    Amateur.      By    Charles    G.    Norris.      New 
York:    George  H.  Doran  Company;    $1.35   net. 
A   novel. 

Seventeen.     By  Booth  Tarkington.      New  York: 
Harper   &    Brothers;    $1.35    net. 
A    novel. 

Camp  Fires  in  the  Yukon.  By  Harry  A. 
Auer.  Cincinnati:  Stewart  &  Kidd  Company; 
$1.75   net. 

A  journal  of  travel  and  of  sport. 

The  San  Diego  Garden  Fair.  By  Eugen  Neu- 
haus.  San  Francisco:  Paul  Elder  &  Co.;  $1.50 
net. 

Personal  impressions  of  the  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, horticulture,  color  scheme,  and  other  aesthetic 
aspects  of  the  Panama-California  International  Ex- 
position. 

Love  at   Large.      By   Sophie   Kerr.      New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers;    $1.25   net. 
A    novel. 

The  Twin    Sisters.      By   Justus    Miles    Forman, 
New  York:   Harper  &  Brothers;   $1.35  net. 
A   novel. 

Memorial  Day  Pageant.  By  Constance  D'Arcy 
Mackay.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  25 
cents. 

Arranged   for  communities  and  schools. 

A  B  C  of  Golf.     By  John  Duncan  Dunn.     New 
York:    Harper   &   Brothers;    50   cents   net. 
With    illustrations. 

The  Blackest  Page  of  Modern  History  : 
Events  in  Armenia  in  1915.  By  Herbert  Adams 
Gibbons,  Ph.  D.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons;    75   cents  net. 

The  facts  and   the  responsibilities. 

What  Germany  Thinks.  By  Thomas  F.  A. 
Smith.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company; 
$1.25    net. 

An     "astonishing     revelation"     of     the     German 

mind. 


Eleanor  H.  Porter  Was  a  professional  mu- 
sician before  she  became  a  writer,  and  in  her 
new  story,  "Just  David,"  she  utilizes  many  of 
her  early  musical  impressions  and  experi- 
ences. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


The  Parting  of  the  Ways. 
This  is  the  sum  of  my  distress — 
Not   that    I    need   you    more,    but   that    I    need   you 

less; 
That    I   can   walk   the   ways  of   earth    with   strange 
forgetfulness. 

This  is  the  bitterness  I  know — 
That  a  deep  love  like  ours  so  suddenly  should  go, 
Lost,   like   a    fragile  flower,   under    the   snow. 

How  did  it  die?     How  did  it   fall? 
How  did  this  wild  disaster  follow  Love's  carnival? 
Is   Love  to  last   for  an  hour?      Is  that   to   be   all? 

To    have    such    need — and   then    have    none! 
To  have  known  such  rapture  out  in  the  fiery  sun, 
And    then  to   say   to   each   other,    "It   is   over,    and 
done!" 

How  can  we  know  it  was  Love? 
How  can  we  know  we  tasted   the  sweets   thereof? 
Yet  one  of  us  was  worthy!     Which  of  us?     Time 
will  prove! 

Time  will  prove!     For  the  years  will  show 
Which    of    us    suffered,    and    lost — nay,    won — and 

withstood  the  blow.    .    .    . 
It  can  not  be  you;  and  if  it  be  I,  you  will  never 

know !  

City  Roofs. 
(From  the  Metropolitan  Tower.) 
Roof-tops,    roof-tops,   what   do    you    cover? 
Sad    folk,    bad    folk,    and    many    a    glowing    lover; 
Wise   people,    simple   people,    children    of  despair — 
Roof-tops,    roof-tops,  hiding  pain  and  care. 

Roof-tops,    roof-tops,    O    what    sin   you're   knowing. 
While  above  you  in  the  sky   the  white  clouds  are 

blowing; 
While    beneath    you,    agony    and    dolor    and    grim 

strife 
Fight  the  olden  battle,  the  olden  war  of  Life. 

Roof-tops,  roof-tops,  cover  up  their  shame — 
Wretched     souls,     prisoned     souls     too     piteous     to 

name ; 
Man    himself  hath  built  you   all   to  hide  away   the 

stars — 
Roof-tops,  roof-tops,  you  hide  ten  million  scars. 

Roof-tops,    roof-tops,    well   I   know   you    cover 
Many  solemn  tragedies,   and  many  a  lonely  lover; 
But    ah !     you    hide    the    good    that    lives    in    the 

throbbing  city — 
Patient    wives,    and    tenderness,    forgiveness,    faith, 

and    pity. 

Roof-tops,    roof-tops,  this    is  what  I   wonder: 

You  are  thick  as  poisonous  plants,  thick  the  people 

under; 
Yet    roofless,    and    homeless,    and    shelterless    they 

roam, 
The  driftwood  of  the  town  who  have  no  roof-top, 

and  no  home!        

The  Little  Street  Where  She  Died. 
I   went  to  the  little  street, 

The    little    street    where   she   died, 
And  it  seemed  to  me  as  I  turned  the  Square 
That  the  very  pavements  sighed. 
And  the  blinds  stared,  vacant-eyed, 
When  I  went  to  the  little  street, 
The  little  street  where  she  died. 

I  thought  of  the  days  when  she  leaned 

Out  of  the  casement  there, 
And  always  watched   for  me 

As  I  turned  from  the  quiet  Square; 

And  the  nights  when  I  watched  for  the  flare 
Of  her  lamp  at  the  window-pane — 

A  beacon   through   the  rain.    .    .    . 

Last  night  I   went  to   the  street, 

The  little  street  where  she  died, 
But  I  could  not  see,   for  my  tears, 

The    house    of   love    denied. 

The  winds,  like  spirits,  sighed.    .    .    . 
Then  a  star  in  heaven  flashed 

Over  the  street  where  she  died. 

Spring  Nights. 
Spring    nights    have    come    again,    with    their    old 

pity, 
Spring  nights  of  simple  fragrance,  to  the  sad  city. 

See  how  the  long  lanes  filled  with  blue  lights 
Wake   to   a   strange   rapture   in   the   Spring   nights! 
Almost  I  think  I  heard  in  the  hushed  dark, 
Down  yonder  thoroughfare,  close  to  the  park, 
Voices  of  ghostly   birds,   bright  after  rain, 
Singing  the  city's   soul   clean   of  its  pain. 
Spring   nights,    glad    Spring  nights,    with    their    old 

pity, 
Ah!  how  we  need  them  here  in  the  sad  city! 


A  Song  While  Loving. 
Thou    who   hast   been  as  starlight  in   my  darkness, 

Sun   after  blinding   rain;   peace  after   war; 
Thou  who  hast  been,   through   the  long  ages, 

All    I   have   waited   for; 
Now,    in   the  noon  of  our   rapture, 

Thee  I   adore. 

Thee  I  adore!     Since  it  is  through  thee  I  hearken 

To    a    new    song    in    the    winds    that    shake    the 
trees; 
Through  thee  I  speak  a  new  language, 

Suffer   new   ecstasies; 
Yea,    and   through    thee  drain  Life's   golden   goblet 

Unto  the  lees. 
This   is  the  sum  of  my  joy:   that   I   hold  you. 

Fold  you  at  last,  and  in  the  midst  of  my  pride. 
Say,   "It  is  she  who  is  with  me 

Here,  close,    close  at  my  side!" 
Love,    it    is    something    to    know    when    one's    hour 

Is  glorified! 

To  know,  and  to  speak  of  the  glory!     To  shout  it 

Under   the  blue  of  high  heaven,   and  say, 
"This    is   our   moment,    this    is   a   love   that    is    per- 
fect; 
At  last,  at  last  we  have  found  the  way ! 
Would   we  could   show   it  to  those  still  blinded. 

Love,  let  us  pray!" 
—From  "Today  and   Tomorrow,"  by  Charles  Han- 
son    Townc.       Published    by     the     George    H. 
Doran  Company. 


THOUSANDS  of 
mothers  of  twins- 
who  have  enough  milk 
for  one  baby  only — supplement  their  own 
breast  feedings  with    bottle    feedings  of 

*fCc*C    73crre£w 

EAGLE 

Condensed 
MILK 

THE  ORIGINS* 
For  nearly  6o  years  "Eagle  Brand"  hat. 
been  successfullv  used  as  a  baby  food.  It  re- 
ceived the  only  Grand  Prize  awarded  on  con- 
densed milk  ru  the  San  Francisco  Exposition 
Try  "Eacle  Brand"  in  cooking.  Delicious 
ia  tea.  coffee  and  chocolate. 


Ple.ise  send  me  Hie  booklets  I  have  checked — 
Baby's  WMF.ire".  -  -  ■    "Biby's  Biography" .  . 

"Borden's  ttccipes" .  .  .  . 

Name 

Address 


Your 
Choice 


Of 


EIGHT  TRAINS 
EVERY  DAY 


To 


Los  Angeles 
San  Diego 


YOU    CAN    LEAVE    San 

Francisco  (Ferry  Station)  at 
4:20  p.  m.  on  the  '  San  Joaquin 
Valley  Flyer  "  ;  or  at  6  p.  m. 
on  the  "Owl  Limited" — 

DINNER  IS   SERVED  in 

Dining  Car  (also  breakfast 
next  morning)  and  you  arrive 
in  Los  Angeles  before  9 
o'clock. 

'I"!' 

THEN,  IF  YOU  LIKE,  you 

can  be  in  San  Diego,  with  its 
Exposition,  12:50  same  after- 
noon. 

OR,  IF  YOU  PREFER,  you 

can  dine  leisurely  at  home 
and  take  the  "  Lark "  at  8 
p.  m.  from  San  Francisco 
(Third  Street  Station) — 

AFTER    BREAKFAST   in 

Dining  Car  next  morning,  you 
reach  Los  Angeles  at  9:45, 
with  a  full  day  before  you  for 
business  or  pleasure. 

** 

IN  ADDITION,  there  are  five 
other  daily  trains,  including 
the  "  Shore  Line  Limited" — 
Down  the  Coast  by  Day- 
light. 
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in  the  frivolous  atmosphere  of  the  playhouse, 
spiritual  awe  or  exaltation.  Thus  the  effect 
tends  to  the  purely  theatrical. 

The  company   assisting  Miss   Roberts   is  of 

!  fair  acting  quality,  Arthur  Davis  as  a  sort 
of  Rev.  Sunday,  George  La  Roe  as  a  some- 
what stagy  reformer,  Taylor  Carroll  as  a  more 

'  sleek  and  conventional  divine,  Millard  Vin- 
cent as  the  journalist,  and  Frances  Younge  as 
a  nice,  simple,  natural  wife  and  mother, 
showing  the  most  acceptable  work.  There 
was  a  lot  of  conscience  but  considerable  raw- 

I  ness  in  the  work  of  the  rest  of  the  company, 
and  a  general  effect  about  the  play  of  having 
too    many   props,    and    yet    not    quite    a    firm 

j  enough  support. 


"THE   ETERNAL  MAGDALENE." 


Many  a  young  man  who  has  been  plunged 
into  the  seething  maelstrom  of  a  journalistic 
career  has  made  his  first  acquaintance  with 
the  pitiless  attitude  of  humanity  in  general 
toward  the  women  who  walk  in  outer  dark- 
ness, and,  with  his  young  heart  swelling  with 
a  generous  sense  of  championship,  has  felt 
that  he  ought  to  try,  or  else  has  really  tried, 
to  do  something  toward  bringing  gleams  of 
light  into  that  thick  darkness.  Some  of  them 
have  succeeded,  Albert  Edward,  for  example, 
who  wrote  "Comrade  Yetta"  and  other  books 
of  the  type,  which  have  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  softened  attitude  of  many 
respectable  and  highly  placed  matrons,  such 
as  that  of  Mrs.  Bradshaw.  for  instance,  in 
"The  Eternal  Magdalene."  So  far,  that 
softened  attitude,  the  passing  of  the  Mann 
act,  and  a  few  humanely  conducted  reforma- 
tory institutions  here  and  there,  seem  about 
all  that  has  been  accomplished.  But  those 
apparently  few  accomplishments  may  have  a 
bigger  sum  of  results  than  people  realize. 
However,  this  problem  of  "the  oldest  profes- 
sion" is  ever  insoluble.  There  are  so  many 
elements  that  enter  into  it  that  frighten  com- 
passionate people  of  the  best  intentions  away. 
Those  mysteriously  perverse  impulses,  puzzling 
indications  of  adolescent  hysteria,  working  in 
young  girls  of  unimpeachable  family  and  repu- 
tation and  drawing  them  astray  are  apt  to  in- 
volve blameless  people.  Doctors  of  experi- 
ence turn  cautiously  away  from  such  prob- 
lems, with  the  same  dread  of  abnormal 
promptings  as  the  psychologist  who  knows 
he  ought  to  enter  into  the  movement  toward 
psychical  research,  but,  remembering  the  men- 
tal distortions  such  a  procedure  has  accom- 
plished in  his  bolder  and  more  exploring 
brethren,  avoids  the  dangerous  subject.  But 
the  intrepid  young  journalist  fears  nothing. 
He  has  nothing  to  lose.  It  is  his  business, 
in  a  great  city,  to  be  everywhere  and  know 
everybody  and  everything-  Of  such,  I  do  not 
doubt,  is  Robert  McLaughlin,  who  wrote  "The 
Eternal  Magdalene."  This  play  deals  with  the 
question  of  the  segregated  vice  district  Evi- 
dently Mr.  McLaughlin  believes  that  driving 
the  women  professionals  of  the  tenderloin  dis- 
trict away  from  a  city  is  merely  dumping 
the  trouble  on  the  neighboring  burgs  and  in- 
cidentally persecuting  the  women.  In  advo- 
cation of  this  idea  he  has  written  "The  Eter- 
nal Magdalene,"  which  is  a  preachment,  and, 
as  it  is  rather  confused  in  its  general  effect, 
is  more  creditable  to  his  heart  than  to  his 
head.  True,  he  has  put  some  well-placed 
arguments  in  the  mouth  of  the  young  jour- 
nalistic scribe  Bellamy,  who  doubtless  is  Mr. 
McLaughlin  himself.  But  of  course  a  play 
that  is  full  of  argument  and  discussion  is  not 
a  real  play.  Mr.  McLaughlin,  besides  having 
the  young  reporter  embark,  single-handed,  in 
a  tilt  with  several  heavy  citizens  of  the  re- 
forming city,  also  brings  on  the  carpet  a 
painted  denizen  of  the  underworld,  who  pro- 
ceeds, by  a  series  of  historical  allusions  to 
the  Aspasias  of  the  past,  to  prove  that  women 
of  her  profession  always  have  and  always 
will  exist,  and  that  these  flurries  of  reform 
which  result  in  a  temporary  dispersion  of 
the  flock  of  soiled  doves  can  but  be  transi- 
tory. 

The  merciless  attitude  of  the  chief  re- 
former, who  possesses  two  hostages  to  fortune 
in  the  shape  of  a  son  and  a  daughter,  causes 
the  intervention  of  a  strange  woman,  one  of 
the  soiled  sisterhood,  who  enters  his  service 
as  a  housemaid.  Like  the  stranger  in  "The 
Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back"  and  "The 
Servant  in  the  House,"  this  woman,  in  spite 
of  her  apparently  evil  past,  exerts  a  beneficent 
influence  on  each  member  of  the  family,  to- 
ward whom  she  acts  as  a  sort  of  incarnate 
conscience. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  McLaughlin 
is  venturing  in  difficult  paths,  and  the  player 
as  well  who  essays  such  a  role.  Florence 
Roberts  speaks  with  the  weighty  gravity  that 
always  attaches  to  a  role  of  the  kind,  but 
>rill  she  preserves  some  sort  of  a  hold  on 
nature.  She  makes  a  very  creditable  appear- 
ance during  the  two  decidedly  theatrical  mo- 
mer.s  in  which  her  uncloaked  figure  is  spec- 
tacularly revealed  flooded  with  sudden  light 
anr  we  begin  to  surmise  the  presence  of  the 
si;  irnatural.  But  this  idea  of  a  supernatural 
pe  nonage  miraculously  intervening  in  the  des- 
tini's  of  human  beings  does  not  particularly 
v. end  itself  in  this  sternly  practical  era, 
iias  almost  lost  the  power  to  experience, 


■  RAMONA" 


"Ramona,"  it  is  claimed,  was  made  in 
California  amid  the  actual  scenes  of  the 
story.  It  is  a  most  superb  film  presentation 
of  the  touching  story  originally  told  by  Helen 
Hunt  Jackson,  whose  reputation  was  really 
founded  on  the  thoroughness  and  accuracy  of 
her  reports  concerning  the  cruelty  of  the  na- 
tional treatment  accorded  the  Indian,  and 
which  found  their  way  into  the  novel,  rather 
than  on  the  literary  merit  of  the  book.  As  a 
fact,  the  film  drama  is  far  more  pathetic  than 
the  story  told  in  the  book,  which  has  not  the 
advantage  of  the  fine  and  varied  setting. 

I  do  not  distinctly  remember  the  novel,  but 
I  do  recall  a  certain  dismalness  of  impression 
it  left.  The  film  drama  is  full  of  pathetic  in- 
cidents, and  there  are  many  weepy  moments, 
even  for  spectators  who  are  not  given  to 
sniffing  in  their  handkerchiefs  at  the  theatre. 
But  there  is  such  a  completeness  to  the  pic- 
tures of  family  life  in  a  Spanish  hacienda, 
such  a  wealth  of  detail,  such  an  effect  of 
reality  blended  with  picturesqueness,.  a  reality 
which  involves  sorrow  as  well  as  joy,  so  many 
glimpses  of  the  cheerful,  pastoral  community 
life  in  those  simple  yet  prosperous  days  that 
the  figure  of  gentle  Ramona  and  the  times  in 
which  she  lived  have  suddenly  become  warm, 
risible,  and  living. 

The  story  begins  with  pictures  of  the  life 
of  the  pretty  Spanish  coquette  who  broke  the 
heart  of  Ramona's  father,  Angus  Phail,  the 
young  Scotch  sea  captain  who  came  to  dis- 
tant California  to  meet  his  fate.  By  degrees 
we  are  carried  on  to  Ramona's  birth,  child- 
hood, double  adoption  and  up-bringing,  to  her 
subsequent  love  for  Alessandro  and  to  the 
tragic  end  of  the  happy  settlement  in  Te- 
mecula  where  his  people  lived.  Splendid 
views  are  given  of  the  native  settlement  and 
of  the  appearance  of  the  ruthless  American 
band  who  seized  their  land,  fired  their  homes, 
and  drove  the  helpless  Indians  into  the  wil- 
derness. The  producers  claim  that  they  have 
perpetuated  "Ramona"  in  film  form  in  order 
to  assist  in  righting  the  wrongs  of  the  In- 
dians, and  really  the  sense  of  beholding 
wickedness  and  wrong  swells  so  hotly  in  the 
breast  that  perhaps,  only  perhaps,  what  was 
doubtless  done  for  profit  may  work  for  good. 
This  question  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man  is 
a  very  difficult  one  to  handle.  The  rogues  are 
so  much  more  loud-mouthed,  energetic,  and 
assertive  than  those  whose  standards  in  ethics 
are  all  right.  Here  we  are  championing  the 
cause  of  Belgium  and  indulging  in  loud  self- 
laudation  because  we  have  contributed  a  very, 
very  inconsiderable  part  of  the  help  accorded 
the  destitute  Belgians,  and  suddenly  "Ra- 
mona" inconsiderately  reminds  us  that  we 
have  our  own  Belgium,  and  many  replicas 
of  it,  right  here  in  these  rich  and  self-satis- 
fied United  States,  and  while  our  compatriot 
invaders  are  busy  stealing  Indian  settlements, 
we  are  laughing,  dancing,  gorging  ourselves 
or  our  neighbors,  dressing  up  to  the  nines, 
and  gathering  in  all  the  money  we  can  grab. 
And  so  history  continues  to  repeat  itself. 
With  one  hand  we  wipe  our  eyes  over  the 
woes  of  our  fellow-humans  and  with  the 
other  we  push  their  mates  into  an  abyss  of 
misery. 

However,  although  "Ramona"  makes  us 
thoughtful,  it  also  makes  us  emotional,  which 
is  the  province  of  drama.  It  is  one  of  the 
best-acted  picture  dramas  I  have  seen.  The 
standard  aimed  at  is  high  and  the  company 
very  carefully  selected.  Miss  Adda  Gleason, 
who  was  evidently  chosen  partly  for  her  type, 
and  who  does  not  look  pretty  in  the  posters 
on  account  of  the  Indian  width  of  her  cheek- 
bones, is  really  a  charmingly  pretty,  virginal 
young  creature  as  she  appears  in  the  play, 
young  as  the  dawn,  sweet  as  a  rose,  and  as 
unstudiedly  graceful  and  natural  as  a  young 
fawn.  To  me  for  the  first  time  Ramona  is  a 
real  personage,  and  the  name  will  always  and 
instantly  conjure  up  the  image  of  this  gentle, 
happy  girl,  with  her  rich  hair  parted  on  her 
broad  brow  and  her  large,  soft  eyes  alight 
with  the  glow  of  self-sacrificing  affection. 

There  are  innumerable  pictures  of  the 
family  life  of  the  Ortegnas,  the  Morenos,  and 
of  Ramona  and  Alessandro.  In  the  long  pro- 
cession  of  photographs  there  are  babies  ga- 
lore, fascinating  little  miniature  humans 
whose  delicious  naturalness  stands  out  amid 
the  acting  conventions  which  guide  the  adult 
players.  Monroe  Salisbury.  an  unusually 
handsome  young  actor,  who  appears  as  Ales- 
sandro, is  one  of  those  who  is  most  animated 


by  convention.  Written  all  over  him  is  a  land 
of  subconsciousness  that  he  was  cut  out  to 
be  the  romantic  hero.  He  is  really  quite 
striking  as  Alessandro,  but  Adda  Gleason  out- 
shines him  by  the  simple,  direct  naturalness 
with  which  she  invests  her  lightest  action. 
Lurline  Lyons'  conception  of  the  stern,  auto- 
cratic Senora  Moreno  is  also  well  carried 
out ;  perhaps  it  is  a  little  too  extreme,  as  the 
old  lady  never  allowed  the  flint  of  her  fea- 
tures to  soften  even  under  the  influence  of 
maternal  affection.  But  in  spite  of  indi- 
vidual excellence  in  these  particular  roles, 
and  in  those  of  Ramona  Gonzaga,  Angus 
Phail,  and  Felipe  Moreno,  it  is  in  its  general 
excellence  that  the  play  excels.  It  gives  a 
magnificently  vivid  picture  of  what  Gertrude 
Atherton  called  "the  splendid  idle  'forties," 
and  of  those  decades  immediately  following 
when  the  riches  of  the  fertile  California 
lands  began  to  be  realized.  There  are  views 
of  the  industries  of  the  ranch,  the  herding 
and  tending  of  the  flocks,  of  sheep-shearing, 
and  in  many  scenes  men  and  horses  are  like 
centaurs,  one  and  indivisible. 

Preceding  each  act  is  a  sort  of  moving 
tableau  against  a  set  scene  in  which  actual 
personages  appear,  pose,  sing,  and  play.  This 
feature  may,  in  some  opinions,  add  to  the 
reality  of  the  general  effect.  But  not  in  mine, 
for  these  people  appear  self-conscious  and 
theatric  thus  placed  in  contrast  to  the  vivid 
and  animated  scenes  in  which  are  played  out 
such  a  richly-varied  and  moving  drama. 

What  does  add  is  the  well-selected  music 
of  an  orchestra  of  some  two  dozen  musicians, 
which,  like  an  emotional  river,  flows  along- 
side the  current  of  the  drama,  and  exercises 
a  sort  of  subconscious  but  very  potent  in- 
fluence on  the  receptive  mind  of  the  spectator. 


PAVLOWA  IN  "COPPELIA." 


Well  aware  though  I  am,  in  common  with 
many  confirmed  theatre-goers,  that  the  mimes 
of  the  stage  are  as  much  subject  to  moods 
as  people  of  everyday  life,  yet  I  had  scarcely 
stopped  to  realize  that  dancers,  and  more 
particularly  that  Pavlowa,  queen  of  them  all, 
must  inevitably  have  their  days  of  mental 
exhilaration  and  depression,  and  that  these 
moods  are  necessarily  reflected  in  their  per- 
formance. When  I  look  back  to  Pavlowa's 
appearance  during  her  last  visit  here  in  the 
"Seven  Daughters' "  ballet  I  feel  convinced 
that  she  was  not  in  the  best  shape.  I  even 
felt  that  of  her  "Puppen  Fee,"  dainty  and  be- 
witching though  she  was  as  the  prize  French 
dolL  But  during  the  present  engagement 
Pavlowa's  performance  has  seemed  to  me  to 
attain  to  unusual  heights  of  temperamental 
as  well  as  physical  charm.  The  sap  of  genius 
is  coursing  through  her  veins  more  quick- 
silverly  than  is  usual. 

We  do  not  know  the  soul  of  this  lovely 
modern  representative  of  the  ancient  art  of 
the  ballet.  Perhaps,  like  the  great  Rachel, 
she  loves  money,  and  is  feeling  exhilarated 
over  the  fifty  thousand  dollars  recently  re- 
ceived by  her  as  payment  for  her  first  essay 
in  the  moving-picture  field.  But  no,  that  is 
an  unworthy  thought.  Away  with  it !  Per- 
haps her  joy  has  its  roots  in  the  feeling  of 
the  artist  who  sees  those  two  ancient  sister 
arts,  the  opera  and  the  ballet,  once  more 
and  glowingly  and  splendidly  reconciled.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  reason,  I  have  never 
seen  Pavlowa  fuller  of  youthful  enchantment, 
of  sheer  delight  in  the  exercises  of  her  art, 
than  she  was  in  "Coppelia."  She  had  all  the 
bubbling  young  joy  of  a  kitten,  a  puppy,  a 
colt,  a  spring  lambkin,  allied  to  the  ex- 
quisite lightness  and  grace  of  a  woodland 
fay.  She  was  a  darling  child  coquette  alter- 
nately leading  on  and  rebuffing  her  boy  sweet- 


heart, with  her  naughty  graces  of  provocation 
and  denial. 

In  the  second  act  of  "Coppelia,"  when, 
vainly  coaxing  her  charming  troupe  of  sister 
rogues  to  bolster  up  her  courage  by  backing 
her  in  her  bold  venture  toward  discovery  of 
Coppelius'  wizard  mysteries  behind  the  great 
curtain,  she  was  the  most  enchanting  blend 
possible  of  urchin  mischief  and  girlish  terrors. 
And  every  movement  and  pose  of  her  supple, 
spirituelle  body,  every  curved  and  undulating 
line  of  her  slender  limbs,  ravished  the  eye 
with  its  faultless  grace.  Whether  one  re- 
members her  (and  how  vividly  the  picture 
has  etched  itself  on  the  mental  retina!)  as 
the  sensuously  seductive  Aragonnaise  of  the 
Spanish  Ballet,  languidly  yet  with  voluptuous  - 
sweetness  returning  the  caress  of  her  lover, 
or  as  Swanilda,  a  naughty  fay,  a  girl  Puck,  , 
with  her  finger  in  every  pie,  or  as  the  joyous 
incarnation  of  rhythm  in  the  dance  to  the 
pizzicato  movement,  it  is  to  recall  the  physical, 
the  harmony,  the  poetic  beauty  of  a  perform- 
ance supreme  in  its  province.  For,  in  spite 
of  Gordon  Craig's  dictum  that  the  appeal  of 
the  Russian  Ballet  is  too  material,  and  that 
it  only  stimulates  physical  appreciation,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  recognize  that  the  genius  of 
Pavlowa  causes  her  so  to  transcend  her  mates 
as  to  appeal  to  something  aesthetic  within  us 
that  rises  higher  than  the  purely  physical.  For 
Pavlowa  is  a  genius,  and  genius,  even  in  the 
ballet,  emerges  from  the  merely  objective  to 
the  fascinating  and  challenging  realms  of  sub- 
jectivity in  art.  And  yet  the  star  dancer, 
strictly  conforming  to  the  standards  of  the 
Russian  Ballet,  always  remains  as  a  part  of 
the  whole.  She  was  but  one  of  the  troupe  of 
flower-like  girls  whose  childish  inquisitive- 
ness  got  them  into  a  scrape.  Only  Swanilda, 
being  the  champion  madcap  of  the  group, 
went  further  than  the  rest  and  in  her  frolic- 
some substitution  of  herself  for  Coppelius'  pet 
automaton,  gave  the  daintiest,  loveliest,  yet 
most  amusing  displays  of  exquisitely  felicitous 
comedy  in  the  dance  that  it  is  possible  to 
imagine. 

This  old  and  ever  popular  ballet  theme  of 
an  automaton  changing  to  a  human,  or  rice 
versa,  is  the  same  idea  that  is  used  in  "Love 
Tales  of  Hoffman."  Only  in  "Coppelia"  it  is 
fuller  of  comedy  appeal  because  of  Swanilda's 
roguish  substitution. 

The  "Coppelia"  piece,  thus  reproduced  in  its 
entirety,  revealed  to  us  how  fresh  and  in- 
spired was  the  fancy  of  the  Frenchman  who 
composed  it  forty  years  ago,  and  in  how 
congenial  a  field  his  talent  was  working.  The 
several  divisions  of  the  concerted  dances 
offered  to  the  taste  a  series  of  rich  and  dar- 
ing blends  of  music,  color,  and  the  seductions 
of  perfect  physical  grace.  The  stage  was  a 
panorama  of  rhythmically  moving  shapes  of 
beauty,  so  costumed  as  to  establish  a  certain 
subtle  harmony  between  the  colors  and  the 
music  Joseph  Urban's  pattern  and  color  de- 
signs have  the  individual  distinction  of  gen- 
uine art,  thus  toning  up  the  aesthetic  standard 
of  the  combined  effect  to  the  highest  pitch. 
The  men  looked  almost  as  beautiful  as  the 
women.  One  youth,  in  particular,  charmed 
the  senses  by  the  grace  with  which  his 
physical  perfection  expressed  itself  in  the  pic- 
turesque Slavic  costume. 

The    world    owes    a    debt    to    the    Russian 
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Ballet  for  having  firmly  adhered  to  tradition, 
and  thus  been  the  means  of  restoring 
the  male  dancer  to  his  own.  May  Americans 
learn  something  further  from  them  in  respect 
to  the  importance  of  heightening  the  physical 
advantages  of  the  male,  just  as  much  as  those 
o  f  the  female  dancers,  by  becoming  and 
graceful  costume.  All  the  dancers  were 
actually  gladdening  to  look  upon,  that  troupe 
of  pretty  girls,  in  particular,  who  backed  up 
Swanilda  in  her  mad  escapade.  They  wore 
the  old  yet  ever-new  ballet  costume,  the 
widely  distended,  saucily  tilted  gauze  skirts. 
But  these  art  designers  always  lend  some  spe- 
cial and  beautiful  effect  to  every  costume. 
These  girls  were  like  a  troupe  of  walking 
flowers,  each  one  a  pretty  epitome  of  spring. 
And  yet,  enchanting  though  they  were,  Pav- 
lowa.  by  her  lightsome  and  exquisite  grace, 
as  of  a  leaf  floating  in  the  wind,  and  by  the 
individual  beauty  and  distinction  of  her 
movements,  her  poses,  and  her  dancing  steps, 
always  easily  excelled  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  choose  one  special  feature 
from  a  performance  so  full  of  fresh  and  flow- 
ing delights,  but  I  am  convinced  that  we 
rarely  see  such  perfection,  in  its  harmonious 
blend  of  rhythm,  movement,  and  mood,  as 
when,  as  some  commentator  once  happily  ex- 
pressed it,  Pavlowa  "phrased  with  her  feet" 
I  in  her  solo  dance  during  the  famous  pizzi- 
cato movement  in   "Coppelia." 


I'PAGLIACCI.' 


The  performance  of  "I'Pagliacci"  was  the 
means  of  discovering  to  those  of  us  who  had 
wanted  to  hear  Graham  Marr  in  a  different 
kind  of  role  to  that  of  Sharpless,  that  he  is, 
as  we  suspected,  a  singer  and  actor  of  ex- 
ceeding versatility.  As  Tonio  his  handsome 
features  were  concealed  under  an  ugly  and 
repellent  make-up,  and  from  this  grotesque 
mask  his  mellow  and  beautiful  baritone  issued 
curiously  noble  and  dignified  in  tone.  Zena- 
tello,  however,  was  Canio,  and,  quite  aside 
j  from  the  dominating  nature  of  the  average 
tenor  role,  Canio's  jealousy,  -wrath,  and  woe 
were  so  depicted,  both  vocally  and  dra- 
matically, by  the  handsome  tenor,  that  Zena- 
tello's  presence  had  a  tendency  to  dwarf  other 
personalities  present.  Save  that  of  the  prima 
donna,  of  course,  the  role  of  Nedda  being  un- 
usually well  sustained  by  Felice  Lyne,  a 
singer  with  a  beautifully  limpid,  yet  warm 
and  dramatic  soprano,  and  a  histrionic  talent 
of  a  finer  and  more  reserved  stamp  than 
Zenatello's.  But  Zenatello  has  the  Latin 
charm.  As  Canio  he  hurled  himself  into 
every  emotion  with  the  impetus  of  his  whole 
being.  He  wept  so  loudly  in  the  lament  that 
he  seemed  like  a  great  boy  sobbing  his  heart 
out.      His    passion    was    more    noisy    and    ex- 


citable than  profound,  but  it  gave  an  approxi- 
,  mate  effect  to  the  real  thing,  instead  of  a 
mechanical  simulation,  and  when  Canio  lifted 
his  tragic  voice  and  his  gleaming  dagger 
there  was  lightning  and  thunder  on  the  dra- 
i  matic  landscape. 

Felice   Lyne,   however,   gave   a   more   poign- 
,  antly   truthful   impersonation   of  Nedda.      She 
shone   in   the    skill   with    which    she    indicated 
her  fearless  scorn  of  Tonio,  her  yielding  pas- 
I   sion    for    Silvio,    and,    in    the    mimic    comedy, 
1  her   undertone   of   fear   with   her   overtone   of 
courage  and  resolution  when   Canio  threatens 
her.      This    doubling    of    effects    was    particu- 
larly noticeable  after  the  "Pagliacco  non  son," 
,   when    Nedda,    falteringly    facing    the    strong 
man  in  his  wrath,  falls  back  into  the  gavotte 
i  steps  and  the  frivolous  replies  of  Columbine. 
It    is    no    light    feat,    powerfully    dramatic 
though   this   very'   earthy   opera    is,    swift   and 
;  compelling  in  its  action,   and  breathlessly  ab- 
sorbing in  interest,  to  balance  the  vocal  with 
;  the    histrionic    element.      This    is    as    it    im- 
pressed one  during  the  excellent  performance 
!  of   Wednesday   afternoon   of   last  week.      The 
i  sinister    eagerness    and    yet    dread    of    Tonio, 
;  when  he   released   the   fatal   forces,   the  fierce 
I   rebellion  and  perilous  anguish  of  Canio,   and, 
in   the  mimic  comedy  scene,   the   gallant  play 
I  of    the    wife    for    time    and    the    manner    in 
which  her  growing  apprehension  was  indicated 
by    her    failing    voice,    all    these    were    potent 
elements    in    carrying    out    the    powerful    dra- 
I   matic  suggestion  of  the  whole.     Of  the  other 
j  two   roles    Boscacci's    Beppo    was   very   satis- 
I  factory,    but    the    Silvio    of    Politi    bore    the 
stamp    of   plain    utility    only.      But    the    three 
principals,  with  their  exceptionally  fine  voices 
and    the    pulse    stimulating   manner    in    which 
!   they  carried  this  brief  but  passionate  music- 
drama   through    to    its    agitating   climax,   won 
the    admiration    of    a    considerably    impressed 
audience.     To  my  deep  disappointment  I  was 
too  late  to  hear  Mr.  Marx's  Prologue,  and  I 
lost    some    of    the    choral    numbers,    but    the 
1   difficult  bell   chorus  was  so  well  done  that  it 
made    evident    the    thoroughness    with    which 
■   Amadeo  Barbieri  acquits  himself  of  his  work 
:  as    chorus    master,    and    Moranzoni,     as    in 
"Madam    Butterfly,"    again    proved    himself    a 
:   particularly  valuable  conductor  in  opera. 


JOINT  SONG  AND  VIOLIN  RECITAL 

ALICE  GENTLE 

Dramatic    Soprano 

LOUIS  PERSINGER 

Violin  Virtuoso 

(His    final    San   Francisco    concert    appearance) 
at 

SCOTTISH    RITE    AUDITORIUM 

Wednesday  evening,  March  29,  at  8:30  o'clock 
Prices,  $2,  $1.50,  $1.  Tickets  on  sale  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  Kohler  &  Chase's, 
and,  on  evening  of  concert  only,  at  Scot- 
tish  Rite  Auditorium. 


KNEISEL  QUARTET 

Founded   in   Conjunction    with    Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  by  Col.  Higginson 

COLUMBIA  THEATRE 

SUNDAY  AFT,  April  9,  at  2:30 
and 
WEDNESDAY  NIGHT,  April  12.  at  8:15 
Season  Tickets  $3.50,  $2.50.  $1.50.     Single  Con- 
certs $2,   $1.50.  $1.     Box-office  opens  Monday. 
April  3. 

MAIL  ORDERS  NOW  TO  WILL  L  GREEN- 
BAOM  at  Sherman.  Clay  <£  Co.'s,  cor.  Sutter  and 
Kearny.  San  Francisco. 

The  Mason  and  Hamlin  Piano  used. 


EVENT    EXTRAORDINARY 

_- THE  ENTIRE 


New  York  Symphony 
Orchestra 


Conductor 


WALTER  DAMROSCH 
IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH 

JOSEF  HOFMANN 

"  The  Master-Pianist " 

Columbia  Theatre 
4  CONCERTS -2  NIGHTS  and  2  MATS. 

THURSDAY  NIGHT  and  SATURDAY  NIGHT 

April  13  and  15 

FRIDAY  AFT  and  SUNDAY  AFT 

April  14  and  16 

Season  Tickets  $10.  $8.  $•'.,  $4,  ready  Wednesday. 
April  5.  Single  Tickets  $2.50  $2,  $1.50,  $1,  ready 
Saturday.  April  S.    Box  Seats  $3. 

ADDRESS  MAIL  ORDERS  WITH  CHECK  OR 
MONEY  ORDER  TO  WILL  L.  GREENBACM  at 
Shnrman,  Clay  &  Co.'s.  cor.  Sutter  and  Kearny. 
San  Francisco. 


Special— YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  CONCERT 
Saturday  Mat,  April  15,  at  "POP"  Prices 


Steimvay  Piano  used. 


NOVELTIES  AT  PANTAGES. 

What  with  a  burlesque  female  impersonator 
who  is  genuinely  funny,  a  musical-comedy 
act  enshrining  a  rather  taking  little  singer  who, 
as  a  dairy  maid,  has  the  country  manner,  an 
educated  canary  bird  that  repeats  the  violin 
notes  of  its  accomplished  trainer,  and  a  sextet 
of  opera  singers  to  shed  a  final  resplendence 
on  the  bill,  the  Pantages  Theatre  is  quite 
outdoing   itself   this   week. 

In  the  "Canary  Caruso"  they  have  a  de- 
cided novelty,  the  act  of  Master  Paul,  a  youth 
in  juvenile  costume  whom,  however,  I 
shrewdly  suspect  of  having  reached  man's  es- 
tate, containing  very  pretty  features,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  a  charmingly  terminated  sus- 
pense. "Master  Paul,"  who  has  a  very  pretty 
touch  on  the  violin,  has  trained  his  tiny  pet 
to  reproduce  imitations  of  bird-notes  which 
he  renders  on  his  instrument.  The  canary 
first  poured  out  its  little  soul,  as  if  in  sym- 
pathetic rapture,  in  its  own  song,  while  the 
youth  played.  There,  in  that  artificially 
lighted  theatre,  it  warbled  as  if  it  were 
perched  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  veiled  in  the 
verdant  mist  of  spring,  with  a  blue  sky  over- 
head, and  a  flower-spangled  meadow  beneath. 
It  was  a  little  coquette,  a  bird  Narcissus 
enamored  of  its  own  song,  and  kept  the  au- 
dience and  its  master  waiting  while  it  fluted 
and  trilled.  Patiently  the  violinist  played  the 
same  notes  over  and  over,  until  finally  the 
little  warbler,  suddenly  abandoning  its  song, 
paused,  listened,  and  repeated  the  meadow- 
lark's  note.  From  that  moment  its  apparent 
caprice  of  inattention  was  over,  and  faithfully 
and  with  exquisite  accuracy  the  tiny  musician 
repeated  the  youth's  imitations  of  the  bird- 
notes  of  its  sister  warblers.  It  was  one  of 
the  prettiest  acts  I  have  seen,  or  rather 
heard,  in  vaudeville,  and  evidences  great 
patience  and  a  good  deal  of  nerve-strain  on 
the  part  of  the  young  trainer,  who  must  al- 
ways be  in  a  more  or  less  uncertain  state  as 
to  the  response  of  his  feathered  coadjutor. 

The  piece  do  resistance  of  the  week,  how- 
ever, is  the  La  Scala  Sextet,  a  troupe  of  halt 
a  dozen  opera  singers,  two  or  three  of  whom 
are  recognizable  as  the  Italian  vocalists  who 
made  themselves  popular  at  Thaviu's  out-door 
concerts  at  the  Exposition.  The  very  happy 
idea  has  been  followed  out  of  costuming  the 
six  in  accord  with  the  powder-and-patches 
style  of  dress  and  having  them  appear  as  a 
social  group  in  an  elegant  drawing-room,  en- 
tertaining each  other  by  a  series  of  operatic 
contributions.  Duets,  quartets,  and  sextets 
from  old  and  favorite  operas  such  as  "Rigo- 
letto,"  "Martha"  and  "Lucia,"  follow  one 
after  the  other,  the  concerted  effects  of  which 
are  very  pleasing,  the  audience  hailing  with 
delight  this  opportunity  to  have  the  ever- 
haunting  fragments  of  old  operatic  favorites 
joined  to  produce  a  temporary  completeness. 
Although  Signor  Puctnnini  has  not  the  ope- 
ratic temperament,  attendants  at  Thaviu's  out- 
door concerts  will  remember  with  pleasure  his 


charming  baritone  voice.  Signora  Bianci,  who 
was  Thaviu's  soprano,  gave  Arditi's  brilliant 
"Kiss  Waltz"  very  acceptably,  and,  while  con- 
certed numbers  rather  than  solos  were  th-; 
rule,  the  general  effect  was  that  of  singers 
well- trained  and  thoroughly  at  ease  in  the 
school  of  Italian  opera. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE   CHAT. 


Columbia  Continues  "The  Eternal  Magdalene." 

If  ever  a  play  set  people  to  talking  "The 
Eternal  Magdalene,"  which  is  being  presented 
by  Florence  Roberts  and  a  capable  cast  of 
New  York  players  at  the  Columbia  Theatre 
this  week,  is  that  play.  From  the  day  it  was 
first  produced  in  New  York  discussion  as  to 
its  merits  ran  rife,  and  its  success  was  in- 
stantaneous. 

The  problem  which  Robert  McLaughlin,  the 
author,  has  chosen  for  his  theme  in  "The 
Eternal  Magdalene"  is  as  old  as  history  itself. 
At  one  time  or  another  it  has  confronted 
every  civilized  community  in  the  world.  Sa- 
vants have  pondered  it,  well-meaning  re- 
formers have  attacked  it,  and  earnest-minded 
folks  have  sought  for  its  solution.  And  all 
without  success. 

Nor  does  Mr.  McLaughlin  attempt  a  solu- 
tion. He  has  merely  taken  a  series  of  events 
and  a  bit  of  history  and  shown  with  startling 
clearness  how  the  same  centuries-old  problem 
confronts  the  people  of  today  as  it  did  those 
who  lived  thousands  of  years  ago. 

Selwyn  &  Co.,  the  producers  of  the  play, 
have  given  it  an  excellent  company  of  players 
and  a  good  stage  setting.  The  engagement 
at  the  Columbia  will  continue  up  to  and  in- 
cluding Sunday  night,  April  2d.  Matinees  are 
given   on   Wednesday    and   Saturday. 


"Ramona"  Enters  on  Second  Week. 

The  success  of  "Ramona"  at  the  Cort  The- 
atre is  assured  by  the  large  audiences  at- 
tracted by  Clune's  justly-famed  "cinema- 
theatrical  entertainment,"  which  had  for  its 
inspiration  the  great  California  narrative, 
Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  novel.  With  Sunday 
night's  performance  "Ramona"  enters  upon 
the   second   week   of   its    San    Francisco   stay. 

The  performance  at  the  Cort  has  not  alone 
attracted  the  regular  theatre-goer,  but  it  has 
interested  thousands  who  are  rarely  attracted 
by  "the  movies."  Among  these  are  to  be 
found  many  lovers  of  Mrs.  Jackson's  novel, 
who  have  found  in  the  Clune  presentation  a 
reverent  and  sincere  visualization  of  the  "Ra- 
mona" they  have  carried  in  their  imagina- 
tions. 

"Ramona"  is  in  thirteen  reels,  backed  by 
three  "atmospheric  sets,"  and  is  accompanied 
by  an  orchestra  of  symphonic  proportions. 
The  matinees  begin  promptly  at  2  o'clock 
and  the  evening  performances  at  8  o'clock. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

Harry  Green  will  enter  on  the  last  week  of 
his  successful  engagement  at  the  Orpheum  in 
the  laughing  skit,  "The  Cherry  Tree,"  next 
Sunday  matinee.  An  entirely  new  show  will 
also  be  presented. 

The  inimitable  Desiree  Lubowska,  who  is 
the  latest  exponent  of  impressionistic  charac- 
ter dances  to  reach  this  country,  will  make 
her  first  appearance  in  this  city.  Despite  the 
numerous  great  dancers  who  have  preceded 
her  in  New  York  she  achieved  a  triumph 
there.  Lubowska 's  programme  consists  of 
three  numbers  ;  the  first  is  a  fantastic  inter- 
pretation of  black-and-white  caricature;  the 
second  an  Egyptian  dance  of  mourning,  sup- 
posedly used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  at  the 
funeral  pyre  of  their  kings ;  the  third  is 
Lubowska's  own  conception  of  feminine 
vanity. 

Clark  and  Verdi,  the  Italian  comedians, 
portray  a  couple  of  their  countrymen  in  a 
highly  faithful  and  diverting  manner.  One  of 
them  represents  an  Italian  immigrant  fresh 
from  Ellis  Island  ;  the  other  an  Italian  who 
has  been  a  resident  in  this  country  a  couple 
of  years  and  is  ludicrously  vain  of  his 
imagined  acquaintance  with  our  language  and 
customs. 

Fred  Warren  and  Efne  Conley  contribute  a 
satirical  skit  of  the  seashore,  entitled  "On 
the  Boardwalk."  which  enables  them  to  sing, 
dance,    and   converse   wittily. 

Ed  Morton,  who  sings  songs,  is  a  great 
favorite  wherever  he  appears,  and  one  of 
vaudeville's  best  vocal  comedians.  Before 
adopting  a  stage  career  he  was  a  sergeant  of 
police  in  Philadelphia. 

Arthur  Stone  and  Marion  Hayes  will  ap- 
pear in  a  carnival  episode  entitled  "Green 
Goods."  It  tells  in  a  broadly  humorous  way 
of  the  small  town  cut-up  who  attempts  to 
"kid"  a  carnival  show  woman  and  gets  the 
worst  of  it. 

Bert  Wheeler  and  company  will  introduce 
their  automobile  pantomime,  "The  Troubles 
of  a  Jitney  Bus."  Wheeler  is  so  expressive 
a  pantomimist  that  he  conveys  to  his  audience 
the  story  of  his  skit  as  comprehensively  as  if 
he  told  it  in  words. 

The  Sultanas,  a  quartet  of  exceptionally  fine 
vocalists,  in  an  offering  called  "An  Oriental 
Betrothal."   will  be   a  special   feature  of  this 
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bill.  They  garb  in  the  rich  and  picturesque 
costumes  of  the  Orient  and  present  a  most 
beautiful  and  effective  stage  setting.  Miss  N. 
Allen,  a  soprano  of  beautiful  voice,  is  the 
feature  of  the  act.  Her  associates  are  Miss 
C.  Druar,  alto ;  Mr.  V.  Baroni,  tenor,  and 
Mr.  M.  L.  Boule,  baritone.  Mr.  E.  Volpich 
comes    with   the    quartet   as   musical   director. 


SVmphoNY 

ORCHESTRA 

AlfredHertz. Conductor. 

Tenth  (Last)  Pair  of  Symphony  Concerts 

CORT  THEATRE 

FRIDAY.  MARCH  31.  3  p.  m. 

SUNDAY,  APRIL  2.  2:30  p.  m. 

PROGRAMME 

Symphony,    No.    3,    "Eroica,"    E    flat    major, 

op.  55   Beethoven 

Overture,  "Genoveva"    Schumann 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks''  (Rondo), 

op.  28 Richard   Strauss 

Prices — Friday.  $2,  $1.50.  $1,  75c;  box,  Ioge 
seats,  $3.  Sunday,  $1,  75c,  50c;  box,  loge 
seats,    $1.50.      Tickets    at    usual    prices. 
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RPHFIIM       O'FARRELL  STREET 
1U  MLiUHl  to,  siocton  aid  Powdl 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

Last  Week 

HARRY  GREEN  and  CO. 

In    "The    Cherry    Tree" 

In  Conjunction  with 
A  GREAT  NEW  SHOW 
The  Inimitable  DESIREE  LUBOWSKA,  Im- 
pressionistic Character  Dancer;  CLARK  and 
VERDI,  Italian  Comedians;  WARREN  and 
CONLEY,  "Fun  on  the  Boardwalk";  ED 
.MORTON,  Vaudeville's  Pleasing  Singer;  AR- 
THUR STONE  and  MARION  HAYES  in 
"Green  Goods":  BERT  WHEELER  and  Com- 
pany in  "The  Troubles  of  a  Jitnev  Bus";  OR- 
PHEUM TRAVELOGUE:  THE  SULTANAS, 
"An  Oriental  Betrothal,"  Featuring  Miss  Nellie 
Allen. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,   50c.     Phone — Douglas  70. 


'OLUMBIA  THEATRE 


'Geary  and  Mason  Sts. 


Playhouse 

Phone  Franklin  150 


Beginning    Sunday    Xight.    March    26 

SECOND   AND    LAST   WEEK 

Selwyn   &   Co.   present 

Florence  Roberts 

In    Robert    McLaughlin's    Play 
THE 

ETERNAL  MAGDALENE 

(NOT  A  FILM) 
Evenings,    including   Sunday,   also   Sat.    mat., 
$1.50  to  25c;   Wed.  mat.,   25c  to  $1. 


CQRJ, 


Leading  Theatre 

FI1IS    AND     MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Second    Big    Week    Starts    Sun.,    March   26 

2    p.    m.— TWICE    DAILY— S    p.    m. 

Clune's    Premier    Production 

Helen    Hunt   Jackson's   Thrilling  and   Romantic 

Story    of    California    and    the    Mission    Indians 

"RAMONA" 

The    Story    Completely    Told     in     14     Sections 
Complete    Musical    Score    Interpreted    by 

Vocalists  and  Symphonic  Oichestra 

Nights,    25c,    50c,    75c;    mats.,    25c,    50c 

ALL     SEATS     RESERVED 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Mason 


Will  J.  Ward  and  His  Five  Piano  Girls 

"A  MUSICAL  BOUQUET" 


Athena,  the  Famous  Egyptian  Danseuse 
The  Batchelor's  Sweethearts 

With  WILLIAM  BRANDE! 
A  DELIGHTFUL  MUSICAL-COMF 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

The  editors  of  those  delightful  columns  in 
our  Eastern  newspapers  that  profess  to  tell  us 
"What  Women  Are  Doing"  must  be  sorely 
perplexed  nowadays  so  to  allot  their  space  as 
to  give  to  each  feminine  activity  its  due  and 
proper  value.  We  hailed  with  an  unfeigned 
delight  the  first  appearance  of  these  columns. 
They  promised  the  solution  of  a  baffling  prob- 
lem. Surely  the  newspaper  reporter  whose 
weird  skill  in  the  detection  of  other  crimi- 
nals had  produced  so  much  envious  admira- 
tion in  the  police  department  would  prove 
equal  to  this  fresh  demand  upon  his  energies. 
We  need  do  no  more  than  place  him  on  the 
devious  tracks  of  our  women,  urge  him  upon 
the  pursuit,  and  wait  in  a  sort  of  breathless 
suspense  for  his  horrid  revelations.  It  seemed 
that  at  last  we  were  on  the  point  of  knowing 
what  women  are  doing. 

But  we  could  have  done  better  ourselves, 
being  married.  From  these  pretentious  col- 
umns we  learn  nothing  of  note,  nothing  that 
we  did  not  know  already.  The  corset  adver- 
tisements, the  illustrated  ones,  are  far  more 
entertaining,  for  more  illuminating.  The 
humble  soul  in  search  of  knowledge  can  at 
least  find  something  here,  can  pick  up  a  few 
grains  of  information  on  the  ultimate  causes 
of  things.  But  the  column  of  carefully  edited 
news  contains  nothing  that  is  either  edifying 
or  digestible. 

For  example,  there  is  the  story  of  the  quar- 
rel now  raging  over  the  new  women's  club  in 
New  York.  It  seems  that  a  detachment  of 
the  early  membership  has  resigned,  not,  we 
are  told,  because  they  refuse  to  be  associated 
with  suffragists,  nor  because  they  object 
to  continuous  cigarette  smoking  and  nearly 
continuous  cocktail  drinking.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  seceders  these  things  are  mere  trifles. 
Women  may  smoke  like  factories  and  drink 
like  fishes  for  all  they  care,  and  certainly  it 
would  seem  a  little  late  in  the  day  to  protest 
against  habits  that  are  nearly  universal.  No, 
what  the  rebels  object  to  is  a  sex  propaganda 
that  so  far  exceeds  the  speed  limit  as  to  be 
intolerable.  And  here  for  a  moment  we  held 
our  breath.  We  thought  that  we  were  ap- 
proaching the  moment  of  initiation  and  that 
we  were  about  to  be  told  something.  But  no. 
The  curtain  dropped  and  we  are  left,  like 
Lord  Ullin,  lamenting.  We  may  never  know 
what  these  club  women  actually  propose  to 
do  in  the  way  of  what  they  call  sex  emanci- 
pation. Evidently  the  editor  thought  this 
unfit  for  male  ears,  although  one  would  sup- 
pose that  nothing  in  the  way  of  the  sex  eman- 
cipation of  women  can  remain  wholly  hidden 
from  men — at  least  from  some  men.  Not  in- 
aptly has  this  been  called  the  age  of  co- 
operation. In  the  meantime  we  are  left 
wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  "what  women  are 
doing,"  while  offering  our  S}'mpathies  to  a 
harassed  editor  who  can  give  the  real  news 
only  at  the  cost  of  exclusion  from  the  mails. 

But  there  is  another  problem  that  is  prov- 
ing a  grave  perplexity  to  the  feminine  mind 
and  that  is  discussed  to  the  length  of  many 
columns.  Are  the  new  skirts  to  be  long  or 
short?  Amid  the  flood  of  trivialities  about 
Verdun  and  submarines  and  military  of- 
fensives and  things  of  that  sort  it  is  a  relief 
to  turn  to  the  woman's  page  and  to  bring  the 
mind  to  some  sort  of  an  anchor  on  a  topic 
that  really  matters. 

But  no  one  seems  to  know  what  the  length 
is  actually  to  be.  Sexually  emancipated 
woman  has  not  yet  received  her  orders.  She 
has  been  liberated  from  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, but  not  from  the  modiste.  She  waves 
the  red  flag  in  the  face  of"  virtue,  but  it  is 
the  white  flag  that  she  displays  to  the  man 
dressmaker.  Defiant  to  convention,  she  is 
abject  in  front  of  fashion. 

It  seems  that  some  women  want  long  skirts 
and  some  want  short  ones.  With  a  delightful 
frankness  we  are  told  that  so  much  depends 
upon  the  shape  of  the  legs.  So  it  does.  We 
have  noticed  this  ourselves.  Wherever  nature 
has  been  profuse  on  the  one  hand  or  nig- 
gardly on  the  other  there  is  a  demand  for 
long  skirts,  but  those  who  have  nothing  to 
conceal  are  apt  to  resent  the  suggestion  that 
they  should  conceal  it.  But  even  these  are 
painfully  aware  that  the  hiatus  between  the 
top  of  the  boot  and  the  hem  of  the  skirt  is 
one  that  art  has  never  been  able  satisfac- 
torily to  bridge.  It  is  not  long  enough  to  be 
useful  nor  short  enough  to  be  overlooked. 
Moreover,  a  short  skirt  means  a  full  one, 
and  there  are  ladies  of  Dutch  build  whose 
natural  architecture  does  not  lend  itself  to 
the  full  skirt. 

A  New  York  lady  reporter  tells  us  that  she 
set  out  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  coming 
mode.  The  sexually  emancipated  were  anxious 
to  know  their  fate.  They  were  willing 
enough  to  obey,  even  eager,  but  the  orders 
were  slow  on  the  road.  The  manager  of  the 
first  Fifth  Avenue  shop  that  she  entered  was 
full  of  information  and  willing  to  communi- 
cate it.  Yes,  the  skirts  were  to  be  long,  not 
more  than  four  or  five  inches  from  the 
gr  und.  Women  of  good  taste  were  be- 
gi  ming  to  realize  that  something  must  really 
be  jeft  to  the  imagination  and  that  skirts  ten 
inches  from  the  ground  were  not  dignified. 
There    would    be    no    short    skirts,    but    they 


ith    more    than 


would   be   very    full    and 
suggestion  of  the  hoop." 

That  seemed  to  be  definite  and  satisfactory, 
but  the  illusion  was  dispelled  at  the  next  shop 
visited.  Skirts,  said  the  proprietor,  would  be 
shorter  than  ever,  and  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  prove  it  but  for  the  fact  that  all  his 
models  had  gone  to  the  photographer  in  or- 
der to  have  their  moving  pictures  taken. 
That  settled  it.  Only  the  shortest  of  short 
skirts  would  be  worthy  ol  such  distinction  as 
this,  and  of  course  the  model,  as  we  all  know, 
has  no  reason  to  hide  anything.  The  re- 
porter was  naturally  bewildered  by  this  con- 
flict of  testimony,  but  she  went  bravely  in 
search  of  a  deciding  vote,  only  to  find  that  in 
this  case  Madame  refused  to  divulge  the  great 
secret.  Indeed  she  said  that  she  was  as  much 
in  the  dark  as  any  one.  The  fashions  were 
not  due  from  Paris  for  several  days,  and  un- 
til they  should  arrive  she  was  as  much  in 
the  dark  as  any  one.  The  new  skirts  may 
sweep  the  ground,  she  said.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  may  be  only  a  few  inches  below 
the  knee.  Perhaps  they  might  even  be  a  few 
inches  above  the  knee.  In  the  absence  of 
definite  orders  from  Paris  no  one  could  tell 
what  the  emancipated  would  have  to  wear. 
But  there  was  no  doubt  that  they  would  obey 
orders.  They  might  have  hurled  their  fierce 
defiance  in  the  teeth  of  a  dictatorial  and 
domineering  morality,  but  it  should  never  be 
said  of  them  that  they  had  failed  in  sub- 
servience to  the  man  milliners  of  Paris.  It 
was  a  case  of  "Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant 
heareth,"  and  to  hear  was  to  obey.  Shades 
of  the  immortal  Bok. 

Therefore  there  is  ground  for  our  complaint 
that  we  are  still  unaware  of  "what  women 
are  doing."  The  newspapers,  with  their  reti- 
cences and  their  modesties,  do  not  help  us  at 
all.     What  arc  women  doing,   anyway? 


The  Emporia  Gazette  has  received  its  first 
advertisement  for  work  as  a  butler  and  is 
thereby  tempted  to  ruminate  on  the  irre- 
sistible march  of  progress  and  the  glories  of 
empire  that  marches  steadily  westward.  "It 
was  a  distinct  shock,"  says  the  editor,  "when 
the  son  of  the  man  who  broke  his  own  mules 
so  any  member  of  the  family,  mother  in- 
cluded, could  drive  them,  hired  a  chauffeur 
and  attired  him  in  a  liver-colored  livery. 
The  livery  went,  but  the  chauffeur  remains, 
and  the  town  no  longer  shies  when  one  comes 
down  the  street."  And  again,  "It  was  an- 
other shock  when  the  son  of  the  man  who 
reached  for  his  own  molasses  went  to  Kansas 
City  and  brought  home  a  trained  butler  to 
pass  the  syrup."  And  so  "Little  by  little  does 
the  town  abandon  the  stern  living  of  the  old 
days  and  take  on  the  more  effete  civilization 
of  the  East  that  is  stealthily  moving  west- 
ward." But  why  "effete"  ?  Why  "stealthy"  ? 
Is  Emporia  afraid  that  its  primitive  sturdiness 
will  be  corrupted  by  butlers  and  chauffeurs, 
and  that  seeking  to  be  elegant,  it  may  become 
only  emasculate  ? 


Handsomely  printed  invitations  are  out  for 
the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  league  to  enforce 
peace  at  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  on  Wednes- 
day evening  (says  the  Fitchburg  Sentinel). 
The  billet  says  that  the  speakers  will  include 
"The  Honorable  William  Howard  Taft,"  for- 
merly President  of  the  United  States ;  "The 
Honorable  Samuel  J.  Elder,"  who  represented 
the  United  States  in  the  fisheries  arbitration 
at  The  Hague ;  "The  Honorable  James  M. 
Beck,"  who  has  been  Assistant  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States  and  has  since 
written  about  war  questions  in  the  news- 
papers ;  "The  Honorable  John  A.  Sullivan," 
corporation  counsel  for  Boston  and  formerly 
member  of  the  national  House ;  and  "The 
Honorable  Herbert  Parker,"  formerly  attor- 
ney-general of  Massachusetts.  What  sort  of 
audience  would  be  worthy  to  sit  at  the  feet  of 
such  a  formidable  quintet  of  "honorables"  ? 
Evidently  only  one  of  the  same  sort. 

Long  ago  such  flunkeyism  as  is  displayed 
in  this  labeling  of  mortal  men  was  popular, 
or  at  least  it  seemed  to  go.  But  there  came 
a  period  of  reaction  when  the  term  fell  almost 
into  contempt.  It  seemed  to  be  a  wholesome 
growth  of  public  sentiment.  But  the  custom 
seems  to  be  creeping  back  again  and  now  it 
flaunts  itself  on  programmes  and  invitations 
such  as  this.  It  is  a  great  pity,  as  well  as  a 
marked  discredit  to  the  people  who  promote 
the   custom. 


Said  to  be  the  first  place  in  Germany  where 
cannon  were  mounted,  the  tower  of  Ehrenfels, 
built  in  1210  by  Philip  von  Bolander,  governor 
of  Rheingau,  has  been  a  dismantled  ruin  since 
1689.  It  is  one  of  the  romantic  features  of 
the  Rhine  near  Bingen,  with  Bishop  Hatto's 
"mouse   tower"   onnosite. 


THE  WOODLAND  HACKNEY  STUD 

Property  of  Edgar  J.  DePue 
We  offer  of  our  own  breeding  thoroughly  mannered 

Saddle  Horses         Combination  Horses 

Sales  Stable : 
PARK  RIDING  ACADEMY    -    -    2934  Fulton  St. 


FIRST  IN  SAFETY 


FOUR 

GATEWAYS 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


"SUNSET  ROUTE"- 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


Two  Daily  Trains  to  New 
Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


"OGDEN     ROUTE" Four    Daily  Trains    to    Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


"SHASTA  ROUTE" Four  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 

Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and    fertile  valleys. 


"EL  PASO  ROUTE" Two   Daily   Trains    to    Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les, Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,   and   Illinois. 


Southern  Pacific  Service 
Is  the  Standard 

BEST  DINING  CAR  IN  AMERICA 

Oil -Burning  Engines — No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 

Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 

Awarded    Grand    Prize     for    Railway    Track,    Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epierammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  German  was  summoned  to  identify  a 
stolen  hog.  On  being  asked  by  the  lawyer 
if  the  hog  had  any  earmarks,  he  replied : 
"The  only  earmarks  dot  I  saw  vas  his  tail 
vas  cut  off." 


In  one  of  New  York's  public  schools  the 
other  day  this  sentence  appeared  in  the  read- 
ing lesson  :  "The  king  and  his  escort  passed 
by."  "Now,"  said  the  teacher,  "who  can  tell 
me  what  is  meant  by  an  'escort'  ?"  A  small, 
freckled-faced  boy  raised  his  hand,  and  in  the 
vernacular  of  the  East  Side  said :  "It's  a 
feller  what's  got  a  girl  and  he  takes  her  out 
walking." 


Two  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Itrack  runners  passed  a  learned  and  preoccu- 
ipied  professor  showing  a  young  lady  visitor 
ithrough  the  "Gardens."  With  a  dainty  shiver 
ithe  girl  remarked :  "It's  dreadfully  cold — 
iisn't  it? — to  be  without  stockings."  The  pro- 
cessor's mind  turned  for  a  moment  from  con- 
templation of  the  fourth  dimension.  "Then 
why  did  you  leave  them  off?"  he  asked. 


There  recently  entered  the  office  of  a  Den- 
;ver  physician  a  young  man  making  this  an- 
nouncement :  "I  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
ivaluable  medicine,  doctor."  "It  helped  you, 
;did  it?"  asked  the  physician,  much  pleased. 
"It  helped  me  wonderfully."  "How  many 
bottles  did  you  find  it  necessary  to  take  ?" 
!"To  tell  the  truth,  doctor,  I  didn't  take  any. 
My  uncle  took  one  bottle,  and  I  am  his  sole 
iheir." 


The  campaign  orator  was  a  fearless  chap 
[with  a  gift  of  unfailing  wit,  which  he  took  keen 
(delight  in  using  under  certain  circumstances 
|| — for  instance  the  night  he  addressed  a  hall 
[full  of  voters  of  the  opposite  party,  and  by 
no  means  friendly.  At  last  they  rose  almost 
en  masse  to  depart.  But  the  speaker  held 
|up  his  hand  and  shouted  :  "Wait  a  minute, 
jgentlemen.  I've  got  a  few  more  pearls  to 
I  cast." 


Former  Speaker  Cannon  tells  this  story  of 
his  early  impecunious  days :  "One  of  my 
friends  was  a  struggling  physician.  Neither 
fame  nor  fortune  had  come  to  either  of  us, 
but  we  were  always  hopeful.  The  years  had 
weighed  heavily  upon  my  friend,  however,  for 
he  soon  lost  his  hair,  being  quite  bald.  One 
day  I  greeted  him  with  a  beaming  counte- 
nance, and  exclaimed :  'What  do  you  think, 
Henry?  I  have  just  bought  an  office  safe.' 
'Then,  Joe,'  said  he,  with  the  utmost  gravity, 
T  shall  buy   a  hairbrush.'  " 


A  big,  elderly  English  farmer  called  on  a 
solicitor  and  said  he'd  like  to  make  his  will. 
"I'll  leave  my  brass  to  the  wife,"  he  said ; 
"we've  been  married  thirty  years."  The  so- 
licitor prepared  to  receive  particulars. 
"What's  your  wife's  Christian  name?"  he 
asked.  The  farmer  scratched  his  head, 
thought,  scratched  his  head  again.  No,  he 
couldn't  remember.  Hanged  if  he  knew  at 
all.  The  solicitor  thought  of  a  ruse.  "Walk 
to  that  door,"  he  suggested,  "and  call  upstairs 
as  if  you're  calling  her."  The  farmer  did  so. 
He  called  out,   "Missus  !" 


Mrs.    Higgins    was    an    incurable    grumbler. 

j  She    grumbled    at    everything    and    every    one. 

'  But   at   last   the   vicar   thought   he   had   found 

.  something    about    which    she    could    make    no 

complaint;    the    old    lady's    crop    of    potatoes 

Was     certainly    the    finest    for    miles     round. 

;  "Ah,  for  once  you  must  be  well  pleased,"  he 

said,   with   a  beaming   smile,    as   he   met   her 

in    the    village    street.      "Every    one's    saying 

:  how    splendid    your    potatoes    are    this    year." 

'  The   old    lady    glowered    at   him    as    she    an- 

i  swered :     "They're  not  so  poor.     But  where's 

the  bad  ones  for  the  pigs?" 


yours  seems  very  quiet.  I  never  hear  any 
sound  of  talking  while  he  is  here."  "Lor* 
bless  you,  mum,"  replied  the  girl,  with  a 
blush  and  a  giggle,  "he's  that  shy  he's  done 
nothin"  but  eat  up  to  the  present !" 


Two  Irishmen  were  digging  a  hole  for 
drainage.  One  was  over  six  feet  in  height, 
and  the  other  not  much  over  five  feet.  The 
foreman  came  along  presently  to  see  how  the 
work  was  progressing,  and  noticed  that  one 
of  them  was  doing  more  work  than  the  other. 
So  he  called  down  to  the  big  fellow  below 
in  the  trench:  ''Look  here,  Pat!  How  is  it 
that  little  Mickey  Dugan,  who  is  only  about 
half  as  big  as  you,  is  doing  twice  as  much 
work?"  Glancing  down  at  the  diminutive 
Mickey,  Pat  replied :  "And  why  shouldn't 
he?     Aint  he  nearer  to  it?" 


The  regular  trombone  player  of  a  Scottish 
orchestra  was  ill  with  a  cold,  and  the  con- 
ductor reluctantly  accepted  the  services  of  a 
man  who  played  in  an  amateur  brass  band. 
He  was  naturally  a  little  doubtful,  however, 
of  the  technical  ability  of  the  substitute. 
After  the  first  performance  the  new  player 
asked  the  conductor  how  he  had  done.  The 
conductor  replied  that  he  had  done  fairly,  but 
that  perhaps  he  would  do  better  the  next 
night.  The  newcomer,  eyeing  him  gratefully, 
answered :  "Man,  ye  see,  the  music  is  a' 
strange  tae  me  the  nicht,  and  I'm  no'  jist 
shair  o't  yet,  but  you  wait  tae  the  morn's 
nicht,  and  ye'll  no  be  able  to  hear  ane  of 
thae  fiddles  at  a' !" 


The  rapid  collection  of  a  greatly  increased 
income  tax  in  England  recalls  a  letter,  on  the 
subject  of  his  assessment,  written  by  Matthew 
Arnold  to  his  mother  in  1870.  He  had  been 
assessed  at  $5000  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
a  successful  writer  whose  books  were  to  be 
seen  everywhere.  In  consternation  Arnold  at 
once  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  appeared 
before  the  commissioners.  "You  see  before 
you,  gentlemen,"  he  said  earnestly,  "what  you 
have  often  heard  of,  an  unpopular  author." 
And  then  he  went  on  to  explain  his  true  posi- 
tion. As  the  result  his  assessment  was  re- 
duced to  $1000.  When  he  told  the  commis- 
sioners that,  even  at  that  figure,  he  would 
have  to  write  harder  than  ever  not  to  be 
overtaxed,  the  chairman,  he  explains,  re- 
marked courteously,  "Then  the  public  will 
have  reason  to  be  much  obliged  to  us." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


The  Land  of  the  Sweltering  Palm. 
He  went  to  get  a  change  of  air 

In    Florida   bewitching, 
And  found  along  his  pathway  there 
The  spreading  palm  was  everywhere, 

And  every  palm  was  itching!     — Life. 


The  indignant  youth  entered  the  office  of 
the  railway  company  and  demanded  to  see 
the  manager.  "Here,  I  say,"  he  said  angrily 
to  that  official,  "I  got  a  cinder  in  my  eye 
from  one  of  your  engines  and  it  cost  me  $2 
for  a  doctor  to  have  it  taken  out  and  the 
eye  dressed.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
,  it?"  But  that  manager  was  a  wily  man. 
"Nothing,  my  dear  sir,  nothing,"  he  replied 
suavely.  "We  have  no  further  use  for  the 
cinder  and  you  are  quite  welcome  to  it.  From 
a  legal  point  of  view  the  cinder  was  not 
yours  and  no  doubt  you  could  be  proceeded 
against  for  removing  our  property.  But  we 
will  take  no  steps  in  the  matter,  you  may 
rest  assured." 


Mrs.  Brown  believed  in  treating  her  servant 
like  a  human  being.  So  she  always  allowed 
her  to  have  her  young  man  in  the  kitchen 
in  the  evening.  But  Mrs.  Brown  was  also 
of  a  curious  disposition,  and,  knowing  the 
girl  was  entertaining  a  new  swain,  she  stole 
softly  downstairs  and  listened  at  the  kitchen 
door.  She  got  no  reward  for  her  pains.  All 
within  was  silence.  Next  morning  she  said 
to   her    maid :      "Mary,    that    young   man    of 


How  It  Happened. 
First  he  missed  and  then  he  kissed  her, 
Her  kid   sister  said,    "Oh,   Mister, 
Aint  you   'fraid  there'll   be  a  blister 
On  my  sister  where  you  kissed  her?" 
Then  that  wicked   kidlet's  sister 
Grabbed  her  by  the  ear  and  hissed  a 
Warning   to    her    to    desist,    or 
She   would  give   her  ear   a  twister. 
After  which  they  both  dismissed  her, 
And  the  man  that  kissed  her  sister 
Looked,  but  couldn't  find  a  blister 
Where  he  kissed  her  when  he  missed  her, 
So,  as  he  was  some  persister 
And   she  was  a   poor   resister 
He    just    simply    up    and    kissed    her 
Out  of  sight  of  that  kid  sister. 

— Milzvaukce  Daily  News. 


Excuses. 
In    summer    I'm    disposed    to    shirk, 
As   summer  is  no  time  to    work. 

In    winter    inspiration    dies 
For    lack   of   out-door   exercise. 

In   spring  I'm  seldom  in  the  mood, 
Because    of   vernal   lassitude. 

The    fall    remains.      But   such    a   fall! 
We've  really  had  no  fall  at  all. 

— Chicago   Tribune 


Theory  vs.  Necessity. 

I  don't  believe  in  winter,  but  against  my  own 
desire 

I  have  to  purchase  tons  of  coal  and  keep  a  fur- 
nace fire. 

I  don't  believe  in  Dog  Days — torrid  heat  is  never 
nice, 

And  still  I  find  that  I'm  compelled  to  pay  out 
coin    for   ice. 

I   don't  believe   in    smallpox,    as   I   hardly    need    to 

state, 
And  yet  it  seems  but  common  sense  that  I  should 

vaccinate; 
I  don't  believe  in  darkness,  but  whenever  it  comes 

night 
I    find    it    rather    handy    to    turn    on    electric    light. 

Of  fire  and  flood  and  lightning  I  am  not  o'er- 
much    afraid, 

But  still  it's  only  wise  to  keep  my  fire  insurance 
paid; 

I  don't  believe  in  bloody  war,  and  yet  I  rather 
guess 

It  might  be  better  to  arrange  for  some  prepared- 
ness. 

— Kee   Maxwell,    in    the   Peoria   Journal. 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of  the  social  happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay  of  San   Francisco  will  be   found  in 
the  following  department : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Hanna  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss  Gertrude 
Turner  Hanna,  and  Mr.  Martin  Ludwig  Erickson 
of  Medford,  Oregon.  The  marriage  will  take  place 
immediately  after   Easter. 

Miss  Madge  Wilson  and  Dr.  Chester  Moore 
were  married  yesterday  at  the  Swede  nborgian 
Church.  Dean  Wilmcr  Gresham  officiated.  Dr. 
Howard  Naffziger  was  the  best  man.  The  bride 
was  unattended. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Watson  gave  a  luncheon 
Sunday  at  the  Menlo  Country  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Clark  gave  a  hunt  break- 
fast Sunday  at  El  Palomar,  San  Mateo,  in  honor 
of  Miss  Janetta  Alexander  and  Miss  Marion  Hol- 
lins.  Among  their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Knight,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Howard..  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
A.  Driscoll,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Cheever  Cowdin,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Herbert  Payne.  Mr.  and  Mrs,  George  A. 
Pope,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  W.  McNear,  Miss  Helen  Chesebrough, 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Corbin,  Mrs.  C.  Raoul-Duval,  Mr. 
Harry  B.  K.  Davis,  Jr.,  Mr.  J.  W.  Byrne.  Mr. 
Stewart    Lowery,    and    Mr.    Wharton    Thurston. 

Major-General  J.  Franklin  Bell  and  Mrs.  Bell 
are  entertaining  at  dinner  tonight  at  Fort  Mason 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  John   Breckinridge  Babcock. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Parsons  entertained 
Wednesday  evening  in  their  apartment  at  Stanford 
Court  in  honor  of  Miss  Helen  Hinckley  and  Mr. 
Melville   Bowman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Newhail  gave  a  dinner 
Sunday  night  in  Burlingame.  Their  guests  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Drum,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Clarence  Breeden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton,  Dr.  Henry 
Kiersted  and  Mrs.  Kiersted,  Mrs.  Chauncey  Win- 
ner Pennoyer,  and  Miss  Ethel  Cooper. 

Mrs.  Haldiman  Putnam  Young  gave  a  bridge 
party  Friday  at  her  home  on  Webster  Street. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins  gave  a  bridge  party  Thurs- 
day in  honor  of  Mrs.   Richard  Keiran. 

Major-General  J.  Franklin  Bell  and  Mrs.  Bell 
gave  a  dinner  recently  at  which  they  entertained 
Captain  Jarius  Moore  and  Mrs.  Moore,  Major 
Henry  H.  Whitney  and  Mrs.  Whitney,  Lieutenant 
Emery  T.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leigh  Sypher,  Mrs.  Charles  Bridges,  Mrs.  Martin 
Crimmins,  Major  Mervyn  C.  Buckey,  Captain 
Henry  C.  Merriam,  Captain  Morris  E.  Locke,  and 
Lieutenant  P.  H.  Jones. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Thorne  gave  an  informal 
luncheon  Monday  at  the  St.   Francis. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Knox  Maddox  entertained  Mrs. 
Weldon  Beauclerc,  Mrs.  Horace  Davis  Pillsbury, 
and  Miss  Susan  Mullally  recently  at  luncheon  at 
the    Century    Club. 

Mrs.  John  Gallois  gave  a  luncheon  a  few  days 
ago  at  her  home  on  Russian  Hill.  She  enter- 
tained Mrs.  Rudolph  Schilling,  Mrs.  Samuel  Hop- 
kins, Mrs.  Arthur  Chesebrough,  Mrs.  James 
Parker,  Mrs.  George  Nickel,  Miss  Marion  Zeile, 
and   Miss  Louise  Boyd. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Hopkins  gave  a  stag  luncheon  Sun- 
day   at   the   Menlo    Country    Club. 

Mrs.  Louis  Chappelear  gave  a  children's  party 
last  Saturday  at  Fort  Miley.  It  was  in  honor  of 
her  little  son,  Louis  Chappelear,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl  gave  an  in- 
formal luncheon  Monday  at  the  St.  Francis  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Corbin. 

Dr.  Russell  Hopkins  Cool  and  Mrs.  Cool  enter- 
tained at  a  house  party  over  the  last  week-end  at ' 
their  home  in  Los  Gatos.  Their  guests  included 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Gerstle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Deering,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Gerstle,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Sawyer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Con- 
lisk,  Mrs.  Clara  Lessett  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Charles 
Field,  and   Mr.    Richard  Hotaling. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Payne  entertained  at  luncheon 
followed  by  bridge  Tuesday  at  the  Burlingame 
Country  Club. 

Mrs.  Mark  Requa  entertained  "at  dinner  Thurs- 
day evening  at  her  home  in  Oakland,  preceding 
(he  ball  given  for  the  Allies  at  the  Hotel  Clare- 
mont.  Mrs.  A.  Carnegie  Ross  was  in  charge  of 
the  arrangements  for  the  ball. 

Mrs.  Harold  Casey  gave  an  informal  tea  Mon- 
day at  her  home  on  Divisadero  Street. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Arthur  Rickard  entertained  at  a 
musicale  Sunday  afternoon  at  her  home  in  Berke- 
ley. Among  her  guests  were  Dr.  Benjamin 
Ide  Wheeler  and  Mrs.  Wheeler,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Havens,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Goodman, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Van  Sant,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Albert  Burch,  Professor  A.  O.  Leuschner  and  Mrs. 
Lueschner,   and    Mrs.    Ellen   Gleason    Freeman. 

Mr?.  George  Lyman  King  gave  a  bridge  party 
Monday  afternoon  at  her  home  in  Piedmont.     Her 


guests  were  Mrs.  William  Griffith  Henshaw,  Mrs. 
Wickham  Havens,  Mrs.  Tyler  Henshaw,  Mrs. 
Lucie  May  Hayes,  Mrs.  Granville  Abbott,  Mrs. 
Wilder  Churchill,  and  Mrs.  Willard  Williamson. 

Mrs.  Tuanita  Wells  Huse  entertained  at  an  in- 
formal tea  Tuesday  at  her  home  on  Washington 
Street. 

Mrs.  Conger  Pratt,  who  recently  joined  Lieu- 
tenant Pratt  at  San  Antonio,  where  Lieutenant 
Pratt  is  aide-de-camp  to  Brigadier-General  George 
Bell,  entertained  at  luncheon  there  recently. 
Among  her  guests  were  Mrs.  Bell,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Funston.    and    Mrs.    James    Parker. 

Miss  Ethel  Wrampelmeier  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  bridge  party  given  Wednesday  after- 
noon by  Mrs.  Charles  Wooll  at  her  home  in 
Berkeley.  Mrs.  Wooll  is  a  sister  of  Mr.  William 
Powell,  whose  marriage  to  Miss  Wrampelmeier 
will  take  place  shortly  after  Easter. 

Mrs.  George  Howard  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday 
at  her  home  in  San  Mateo.  Her  guests  were 
Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee,  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Hamilton,  Mrs. 
Charles  Lyman,  Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase, 
Mrs.  W.  G.  Willard  of  Santa  Barbara,  Mrs. 
Xorris  K.  Davis,  and    Mrs.   Walter  Chidester. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Preston  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday 
in  her  apartment  on  Powell  Street. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  Stone  Wallace  gave  a  luncheon 
Tuesday  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  William  Howard 
of   Boston. 

Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor  entertained  at 
luncheon  Wednesday  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Frederick- 
Sharon,  Mrs.  Richard  Lounsberry,  and  Mrs.  Ben 
AH   Lounsberry. 

Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton.  Mrs.  Walter  S. 
Martin,  Mrs.  Laurance  Irving  Scott,  Mrs.  Au- 
gustus Taylor,  Mrs.  Latham  McMullin,  and  Mrs. 
William  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  had  luncheon  together  at 
the    Francisca    Club    Monday. 

Mrs.  James  H.  Bull  entertained  at  luncheon 
Wednesday   at  the   Century   Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Green  entertained  at  a  sup- 
per at  the  Palace  Hotel  Monday  night. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Henry  Clarence  Breeden  gave  a 
dinner  last  Saturday  night  at  their  home  in  Bur- 
lingame. Their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Foster  Dutton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Newhail,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Blyth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin-,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  S.  Drum,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gerald  Rathbone,  Mrs.  Chauncey  Wisner  Pen- 
noyer, Miss  Ethel  Cooper,  Mr.  Walter  Hobart, 
and  Mr.  Frederick  Hussey. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  gave  a  luncheon  yester- 
day at  her  home  on  Washington  Street  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Corbin,  who  is  the  house  guest 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl  at  Easton. 
Mrs.  Francis  Carolan  entertained  at  dinner  Mon- 
day evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Butters  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  their  home  in  Oakland. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Wesley  Kent  gave  an  informal 
dinner  Tuesday  evening  in  honor  of  her  son,  Mr. 
Piatt  Kent,  and  his  fiancee.  Miss  Genevieve  Cun- 
ningham. Among  other  guests  were  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick Sharon,  Mrs.  Richard  Lounsberry,  Mrs.  Ben 
Ali   Lounsberry,  and  Dr.  Harry  Tevis. 

Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor  entertained  at 
luncheon  last  Saturday.  Her  guests  were  Mrs. 
William  Howard,  Mrs.  Hamilton  Stone  Wallace, 
Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mrs.  James  W.  Keeney,  Mrs. 
Alexander    Garceau,    and    Mrs.    Joseph    D.    Grant. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  Christian  Miller  and  her  children,  Virginia 
and  Christina  Miller,  left  Sunday  for  Covington, 
Virginia,  where  they  will  remain  for  about  two 
months.     They  will  be  joined  later  by  Mr.  Miller. 

Dr.  George  Lyman  and  Mrs.  Lyman  and  their 
children  will  spend  the  summer  in  Palo  Alto, 
where  they  have  taken  the  Phi  Delta  Theta  house 
at   the    university. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Bishop  and  her  son,  Mr.  Jerry 
Bishop,  are  en  route  to  San  Francisco  from  Antofa- 
gasta,  Chile,  where  they  have  been  for  the  past 
year.  Mr.  Bishop's  business  interests  will  keep 
him  there  a  month  or  two  longer  before  he  will 
be  able  to  join  Mrs.  Bishop  here.  Mrs.  Bishop 
has  chosen  the  Eastern  route  and  will  visit  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Guy  Scott,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  be- 
fore   returning    to    this    city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Dibblee  have  decided 
to  pass  the  summer  at  their  home  on  California 
Street. 

Miss  Kate  Crocker  and  Miss  Jean  Wheeler 
spent  the  week-end  at  Menlo  Park  as  the  guests 
of  Miss  Elena  Eyre. 

Mrs.  Roger  Lapham  and  her  sister,  Miss 
Dorothy  Abbott,  have  gone  to  Del  Monte  for  a 
stay  of  several  days. 

Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid,  who  arrived  this  week 
from  Xew  York,  has  gone  to  her  home  in  Mill- 
brae.  She  will  be  joined  in  April  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Ogden    Mills    Reid. 

Miss  Jean  Wheeler  will  leave  in  the  near  fu- 
ture for  Missoula,  where  she  will  visit  her  sister 
and  brother-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  McLeod. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  McCormick,  Mrs.  Martin 
Crimmins,  Dr.  Franklin  Rohner  and  Mrs.  Rohner. 
and  Mr.  Ernest  D.  Porter  made  up  a  party  that 
recently  spent  several  days  at   Del   Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Walker  have  returned  to 
the  Fairmont  Hotel  after  a  week's  visit  at  their 
home  in  northern  California.  They  will  remain 
here  some  weeks  longer  before  leaving  for  Min- 
neapolis. 

Mrs.  Harold  Boericke  has  arrived  from  New 
York  and  is  the  guest  of  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs. 
Ralston    White,    in    Mill    Valley. 

Mr?.  Charles  Belden,  Jr.,  is  visiting  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Belden  at  their  home  in  Ross,  having 
concluded  a  stay  of  several  days  at  the  home  of 
Mr.   and    Mrs.   Bernard   Ford  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins  spent  the  week- 
end at  the  Menlo  Country  Club.  They  will  close 
their  home  on  Scott  Street  about  May  1st,  and 
will  spend  the  summer  in  Menlo,  where  they 
have  taken  the  E.  V.  K.  Johnson  house. 

Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  left  Wednesday  for 
Honolulu  to  visit  her  sister,  Mrs.  Harry  MacFar- 
lane. 

Mrs.  Walter  S.  Hobart  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
Hussey  have  returned  from  their  ranch  in  Nevada 
and  are  again  at  their  San  Mateo  homes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs. .  George  Moore  have  given  up 
their  house  in  town  and  have  gone  to  Ross  for  the 
summer. 

Mrs.  James  Parker  returned  a  few  days  ago 
from  Hillsborough,  where  she  was  the  guest  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.   Charles  Templeton   Crocker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Parmer  Fuller.  Jr.,  have 
bought  a  house  in  Menlo  Park  and  will  spend 
the  summer  there. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gayle  Anderton  have  taken 
the  Barry  Coleman  house  in  El  Cerrito,  San 
Mateo,  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Cheever  Cowdin  will  give  up 
their  home  in  San  Mateo  about  May  1st,  and  will 
spend   the   summer   in   Menlo   Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William- H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  W.  McNear,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Augustus  Taylor,  who  have  been  passing  the  win- 
ter in  town,  will  all  be  guests  during  the  summer 
at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins  in 
Menlo  Park. 

Mrs.  John  Crayke  Simpson  has  arrived  from 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  is  spending  several  weeks 
at   the    St.    Francis. 

Lieutenant  Emory  Winship  arrived  Monday  from 
Macon,  Georgia.  He  is  a  guest  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis. 

Mrs.  Edward  J.  McCutchen  will  divide  her  sum- 
mer between  Lake  Tahoe  and  Los  Altos.  She  is 
building  in  the  latter  place  and  will  leave  in  about 
three  weeks  for  a  lengthy  stay  in  Los  Altos. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Barr  Baker  will  spend 
the  summer  in  San  Mateo,  where  they  have  en- 
gaged the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Xorris  Davis. 
They  will  arrive  in  a  few  weeks  from  New  York. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Conrad  Babcock  are  expected 
in  a  few  weeks  in  San  Francisco.  They  are  at 
present  at  Fort  Douglas,  where  Captain  Babcock 
recently  underwent  an  operation  for  appendicitis. 
While  here  they  will  be  guests  of  Mrs.  Bab- 
cock's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Parmelee 
Eells. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Drum  recently  spent 
several  days  in  Burlingame  as  the  guests  of  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    George  A.    Newhail. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Bancroft  have  been  visiting 
Mrs.  Bancroft's  mother,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Sboobert,  in 
Sausalito.  They  came  west  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  Finley  Shepard,  and  spent  a  fortnight  with 
them  in  Pasadena. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Lent  has  returned  from  San  Jose, 
where  she  visited  friends  for  several  days. 

Mr.  Oscar  Cooper  has  returned  to  his  ranch  in 
Mendocino  County  and  will  be  ioined  there  shortly 
by  Mrs.  Cooper,  who  is  visiting  Mrs.  J.  Downey 
Harvey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Glass  and  their  children 
will  spend  the  summer  at  their  home  in  Napa. 

Mrs.  Earl  Shipp  and  her  little  daughter,  Betty 
Shipp,  are  at  Coronado,  having  gone  south  about 
a  week  ago.  Lieutenant  Shipp  had  been  expected 
in  San  Francisco  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks,  but 
orders  to  Mexico  have  obliged  him  to  change  his 
plans. 

Mr.  William  Thornton  of  New  York  was  a 
visitor  here  within  the  week.  He  was  the  guest 
of  his  brother-in-law  and  sister,  Major  Philip 
Wales  and  Mrs.  Wales,  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  K.  Mcintosh  will  spend 
the  summer  in  Redwood  at  their  country  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Douglas  Grant  have  recently  been  spending 
a  few  days  at  the  Grant  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhail,  Jr.,  who 
have  been  spending  a  few  days  at  Del  Monte,  have 
returned  to  their  home  on  Webster  Street. 

Major  Henset  Hampton  and  Mrs.  Hampton  are 
being  welcomed  by  their  friends  on  their  arrival 
from  the  Philippines,  after  a  two  years*  absence 
from  San  Francisco.  They  are  visiting  Colonel 
Thomas  H.    Rees  and   Mrs.    Rees. 

Mrs.  Lewis  Gerstle  spent  the  week-end  at  Del 
Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Bocqueraz  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  Oakland,  after  a  visit  in  Del 
Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Bray  spent  the  last 
week-end  with  Colonel  Lincoln  Karmany  and  Mrs. 
Karmany   at  their  home  on   Mare  Island. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Moore,  Miss  Josephine 
Moore,  Miss  May  Moore,  and  Miss  Dorothy  Craw- 
ford   were    recent  visitors    at    Del    Monte. 

Miss  Genevieve  Bothin  has  gone  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara to  visit  her  father,  Mr.  Henry  E.  Bothin,  for 
several    weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt  have  returned 
from    Del    Monte. 

Mr.  John  McMullin  has  gone  to  Santa  Barbara, 
where  he  will  be  the  guest  of  Mrs.  William 
Miller  Graham.  He  was  accompanied  by  Lieu- 
tenant Lindsel  of  the  British  army,  who  arrived 
in  San  Francisco  recently  on  sick  leave.  Lieu- 
tenant  Lindsel  has  been  visiting  Mr.   McMullin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Porter  Ashe  have  given  up 
their  apartments  at  the  Cecil  Hotel  and  have  re- 
opened their  country  home  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Schmieden,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Seward  McNear,  Miss  Doris  Schmieden,  Miss 
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Elizabeth  Schmieden,  and  Miss  Amanda  McNear 
are  making  a  motor  tour  of  the  southern  part  of* 
the  state. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Green  are  planning  to  leave 
within  a  few  weeks  for  the  East.  They  will  spend 
most  of  their  time  in  New  York, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  E.  Bowles  have  gone  to 
Southern  California  for  a  short  stay. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mortimer  Fleishhacker  have  been 
guests  at  Del  Monte. 


MISS  HARTRIDGE'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Beautiful  country  place.    Residence  modern  in 
every  respect      Large  Recitation  Hall,  distinct 
from  Residence.     Fully   equipped    gymnasium. 
Outdoor  sports  under  Physical  Director.    Advan- 
tages of  New  York  City  available  for  older  girls. 
College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses.    Certi- 
ficate admits  to  Smith.  Yassar,  and  Wellesley. 
Emelyn  B.  Hartbidge.  A  B  ,  Principal. 
Oakwood.  Plainfieep.  New  Jersey. 
(50  minutes  from  New  York.; 
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Hotel  Oakland 

Oakland,  California 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  CITY   IN  GENERAL. 

I  The  public  utilities  committee  of  the  board 
of  supervisors  has  recommended  an  appropria- 
tion  of  $275,000   for  the  preparation   of  the 

i  Twin  Peaks  tunnel  street  railway  system. 
The  finance  committee  has  not  yet  taken  any 
action  toward  the  supply  of  this  money,  but 
it  is  said  that  it  will  be  available  as  soon  as 
it  is  needed   for   the  contracts. 


j  The  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  is 
perfecting  a  pension  system  that  shall  apply 
to  all  its  employees  instead  of  to  some  only, 
,  as  is  now  the  case.  John  A.  Eritton,  the 
yeneral  manager  of  the  company,  is  at  work 
|upon  the  scheme  and  has  already  applied  to 
the  railroad  commission  for  the  necessary  au- 
thority, which   has  been  granted. 


The  Emporium  Company  has  made  arrange- 
ments for  large  improvements  of  its  building 
on  Market  Street.     No  official  announcement 
hhas   yet   been   made    by   the    Emporium    Com- 
jpany  nor  by  the  Parrott  Estate,  which  owns  the 
building,    but    it    is    known    that    plans    have 
[.been   drawn   involving  an  expenditure  of  half 
|a  million   dollars   and   that  at   least   one   con- 
j: tract    has    already    been    let.      An    additional 
story  will  be  built,   as  well  as  extensive  wing 
'■additions   to    the   main    structure.      The   plans 
are  being  prepared  by  Maurice  M.  Bruce,  suc- 
r  cessor    to    the    late    Albert    Pissis,    who    drew 
the  plans  for  the  original  building,  which  was 
damaged  by  the  fire  of  1906  and  reconstructed 
lin   1907.  

I  Dr.  C.  E.  Rice  of  Los  Angeles  has  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  C-  A.  Herrick  as  secretary  of  the 
t  state  board  of  dental  examiners.     Dr.  Herrick 

has  been  a  member  of  the  board  for  sixteen 
tr  years  at  a  monthly  salary  of  $150  and  travel- 
\t  ing  expenses.     Four  of  the  seven  members  of 

the  board  voted  for  the  change,  Dr.  Herrick 
i  himself,   it  is  said,  voting  against  it. 


Judge    W.    W.    Morrow,   Judge    William    C. 

[(Van  Fleet,  and  Judge  M.  T.  Dooling,  sitting 
en  banc  in  the  United  States  District  Court, 

!•  have  dismissed  the  temporary"  restraining  or- 
der,   refused   an   injunction,    and    ordered   the 

.dismissal  of  the  suit  in  the  action  brought  by 

I  the  Ford  Motor  Company  against  John  S. 
Chambers  and  other  state  officials.  This 
means  that  the  company  will  have  to  pay  a 
corporation  tax  of  $24,000  on  a  valuation  of 
000  as  fixed  by  the  board  of  equaliza- 
tion. The  judges  declared  that  this  decision 
was  given  because  the  Ford  Motor  Company 
had  relief  in  the  state  courts  and  the  matter 
was  not  one  of  equity  in  the  United  States 
courts.  The  company  could  only  appear  be- 
fore it,  according  to  the  court,  if  the  tax  was 
so  excessive  that  it  would  deprive  it  of  doing 

I  business.  The  company  now  may  pay  under 
protest  and  take  action  to  recover  in  the  su- 

;  perior  court.  

The  board  of  education  has  asked  the  super- 
visors for  an  appropriation  of  $3,402,351  for 
the  coming  year,  an  increase  of  $894,000  over 
the  present  allowance.  This  includes  pro- 
vision for  new  teachers  and  also  for  twenty 
new  kindergarten  classes.  Physical  education 
i  and  social  and  lecture  centres  are  also  to  be 
furnished.  

Henry  Morse  Stephens,  Sather  professor  of 
history  at  the  University  of  California,  has 
been  made  a  Comendador  of  the  Royal  Order 
of  Isabella  the  Catholic.  Victor  H.  Hender- 
son in  announcing  the  honor  conferred  upon 
Professor  Stephens  said  that  it  was  in  recog- 
nition of  his  research  work  in  Spanish  history 
in  America,  a  history  that  had  a  far  more 
important  bearing  upon  present-day  customs 
and  usages,  especially  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
states,  than  the  better-known  Puritanism. 


The  state  railroad  commission  has  au- 
thorized the  cancellation  of  the  present  freight 
rates   between    San    Francisco,    Napa,   and   in- 
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terjnediate  points  at  the  request  of  the  Napa 
Transportation  Company,  the  San  Francisco, 
Napa,  and  Calistoga  Railway,  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company.  Other  and  more 
equitable  rates  have  been  substituted  and  au- 
thorized by  the  commission.  The  steamship 
company  showed  that  it  had  lost  nearly  $1200 
a  month  for  a  period  of  thirty-three  months, 
while  the  railroad  companies  produced  evi- 
dence of  a  similar  deficit. 


The  board  of  supervisors  has  decided  to 
leave  to  the  police  department  the  matter  of 
the  regulation  of  the  jitney  traffic.  This 
action  was  taken  in  response  to  the  com- 
plaints of  merchants  on  Market  Street  that 
the  jitney  was  proving  detrimental  to  their 
business.  The  police  have  now  ordered  that 
jitneys  and  other  slow-moving  traffic  shall 
keep  close  to  the  curb  between  the  Ferry  and 
Sixth  Street,  reserving  the  remainder  of  the 
thoroughfare  for  private  automobiles,  street- 
cars, and  other  fast-moving  vehicles. 


THE  MUSIC  SEASON. 

The  Gentle-Persinger  Concert. 

Unusual  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  forth- 
coming joint  recital  of  Alice  Gentle,  dramatic 
soprano,  and  Louis  Persinger,  violin  virtuoso. 
The  concert  will  be  given  at  Scottish  Rite 
Auditorium  on  Wednesday  night,  March  29th. 

Miss  Gentle  is*  featuring  a  number  of  Amer- 
ican songs,  as  well  as  a  group  of  Russian 
songs  that  are  rarely  heard,  and  that  will  dis- 
close another  phase  of  her  art  to  those  ad- 
mirers who  have  only  heard  her  on  the  ope- 
ratic stage. 

Mr.  Persinger  will  be  heard  for  the  last 
time  in  concert  before  his  departure  for  the 
East.  Mrs.  Persinger  will  be  the  accompanist 
for  her  husband  and  Miss  Mildred  Turner 
will  be  at  the  piano  during  Miss  Gentle's 
portion  of  the  programme  : 

Part  one  of  the  programme" follows  : 


"Pace  mio  Dio,' 


from  "Forza  del   Destino".... 

Verdi 


Miss   Gentle 

Concerto,  E  minor Nardini 

Mr.    Persinger 

(a)    "On    the   Day    When    Death   Will    Knock   at 

Thy    Door,"     (b)    "The    Sleep    That    Flits    on 

Baby's  Eyes"    Carpenter 

"Clover" Wintter  Haynes  Watts 

"To  Raraona"    (dedicated  to  Miss  Gentle) 

Thomas  Vincent  Cator 

Ballad George  W.  Chadwick 

(a)    "Secret,"    (b)    "Dark  Is  the  Night" 

Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach 

Miss    Gentle 

Part  two,  after  a  brief  intermission : 

(a)   Legende,    (b)    Polonaise,   B  major.  .Wieniawski 

Mr.    Persinger 
(a)    "L'Ombre   des  Arbres,"    (b)    "TJ'est  l'Estase 

Langoursuse" Debussy 

"Three  Birds" Cesar  Cui 

"The  Beetle"    Moussorgsky 

A  child's  story  to   its  nurse  of  the  death 
of  a  beetle 

"Hopak" Moussorgsky 

Miss    Gentle 

Tortzico Sarasate 

Melodie Reichardt-Persinger 

Rondo  Capriccioso Saint-Saens 

Mr.    Persinger 

Vissi  d'Arte   ("Tosca" ) Puccini 

Miss    Gentle 

Tickets  for  the  concert  may  be  had  now  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's ; 
at  Scottish  Rite  Hall  on  the  evening  of  the 
affair.     The  prices  are  $2,   $1.50,   and  $1. 


Closing  Concerts  of  Symphony  Orchestra. 

With  the  concerts  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Alfred  Hertz  conductor, 
which  will  be  given  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  Fri- 
day afternoon,  March  31st,  and  Sunday  after- 
noon, April  2d,  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra  will  bring  its  fifth  season  to  a 
close. 

The  programme  that  Conductor  Hertz  has 
selected  for  this  occasion  is  a  most  auspicious 
one,  and  includes  the  Symphony,  No.  3, 
"Eroica,"  E  flat  major,  op.  55,  by  Beethoven  ; 
overture,  "Genoveva,"  by  Schumann,  and 
"Till  Eulenspiegl's  Merry  Pranks"  (Rondo), 
op.  28,  by  Richard  Strauss. 

Founded  December  20,  1909,  by  the  Musical 
Association  of.  San  Francisco,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Orchestra  was  organized  to 
give  an  annual  series  of  symphony  concerts. 
It  might  be  said  that  this  is  the  first  success- 
ful result  of  several  attempts  to  establish,  in 
this  city,  a  high-class  musical  organization 
for  the  production  of  orchestral  works. 

Mr.  Hertz  came  here  with  an  avowed  in- 
tention to  make  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra  one  of  the  best.  Eminently  fitted 
to  carry  on  the  intention  of  the  Musical  As- 
sociation of  raising  to  the  highest  possible 
point  the  standard  of  music  in  San  Francisco, 
he  has  accomplished  the  results  desired. 

Tickets  for  the  tenth  and  last  pair  of  con- 
certs will  be  on  sale  Monday  at  the  box- 
offices  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.  and  Kohler  S: 
Chase.  The  prices  for  Friday  are  $2,  $1.50, 
$1,  75  cents ;  box  and  loge  seats,  $3.  The 
prices  for  Sunday  are  $1,  75  cents,  50  cents; 
box  and  loge  seats,   $1.50. 


The  Kneisel  Quartet  Next  Month. 
Twelve      years      have      elapsed      since      the 
Kneisels  last  visited  this  city,   and   Manager 
Will  L.  Greenbaum  takes  especial  pride  in  an- 
nouncing that  they  will  play  two  exceptionally 


beautiful  and  important  programmes  under  his 
management  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 

The  first  of  these  is  announced  for  Sunday 
afternoon.  April  9th,  at  2:30,  when  the  pro- 
gramme will  consist  of  works  by  three  im- 
mortals— Brahms,  Bethoven,  and  Bach.  The 
first  two  will  be  represented  by  quartets,  while 
the  Bach  work  to  be  given  will  be  the  suite 
for  violoncello,  played  by  Willem  Willeke,  the 
famous   Dutch  virtuoso. 

The  second  concert  will  be  an  evening 
event  and  is  scheduled  for  Wednesday  night, 
April  12th,  at  8:15,  also  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre.  Quartets  by  Haydn  and  Schubert 
will  be  given ;  the  exquisite  "Terzetto"  for 
two  violins  and  viola  is  on  the  list,  as  art? 
also  two  movements  from  a  quartet  by  Max 
Reger.  Mr.  Willeke  will  be  heard  in  a  group 
of  'cello  solos. 

Both  season  and  single  tickets  will  be  ready 
Monday,  April  3d,  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s, 
where  mail  orders  and  communications  may 
now  be  sent  to  Will  L.  Greenbaum.  Season 
tickets  will  be  $3.50,  $2.50,  and  $1.50,  and 
single  tickets  $2,  $1.50,  and  $1. 


Orchestra  with  Josef  Hofmann  as  Soloist. 
Announcement  is  made  that  the  complete 
New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  of  eighty-odd 
artists,  conducted  by  Walter  Damrosch,  will 
make  an  ocean-to-ocean  tour,  with  Josef  Hof- 
mann, the  only  living  private  pupil  of  Rubin- 
stein, as  the  soloist. 

The  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
founded  in  1878  by  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch. 
After  his  death  his  son  Walter  was  made  di- 
rector, a  position  he  has  held  ever  since.  The 
New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  is  one  of  the 
three  great  symphony  orchestras  of  this  coun- 
try, and  even  in  Boston,  where  its  own  or- 
chestra is,  of  course,  worshiped,  the  New 
York  Symphony  is  always  received  with  great 
enthusiasm. 

As  to  Josef  Hofmann,  there  is  but  little 
to  tell  the  music  lovers  about  this  master 
pianist.  San  Francisco  is  to  be  favored 
through  the  daring  enterprise  of  Manager 
Will  L.  Greenbaum.  Hofmann  is  to  play 
here  no  less  than  four  times  in  as  many 
days,  playing  a  different  masterpiece  at  each 
concert. 

The  programmes  are  perfect,  for  Walter 
Damrosch  has  long  been  known,  and  de- 
servedly too,  as  probably  the  finest  programme 
building  in  this  country. 

In  order  that  the  many  music  lovers  who 
can  not  attend  afternoon  concerts  may  have 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  this  great  combi- 
nation, Mr.  Greenbaum  has  leased  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre  for  an  entire  week  just  so  as 
to  make  evening  concerts  possible  without 
going  to  an  inconvenient  and  uncomfortable 
building. 

The  first  New  York  Symphony-Hofmann 
concert  will  be  given  Thursday  night,  April 
13  th.  The  programme  will  consist  of 
Dvorak's  symphony,  "From  the  New  World," 
John  Alden  Carpenter's  remarkable  suite, 
"Adventures  in  a  Perambulator,"  and  the 
"Concerto"  in  C  minor  by  Saint-Saens  for 
piano  and  orchestra,  a  work  never  before 
heard  in  this  city. 

The  second  concert  is  announced  for  Fri- 
day afternoon,  April  14th,  at  3  o'clock. 
Brahms'  Symphony,  No.  1,  Felix  Mottl's  or- 
chestration of  Liszt's  '"St.  Francis  Preaching 
to  the  Birds,"  and  the  "Concerto"  in  F  sharp 
minor  for  piano  and  orchestra  by  Chopin  will 
be  the  offering. 

Saturday  night  at  8:15  Tschaikowsky's 
"Fifth  Symphony"  will  be  played,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  "Concerto"  in  G  by  Rubinstein, 
after  which  Richard  Strauss*  greatest  tone 
poem,  "Death  and  Transfiguration,"  will  be 
played. 

For  the  farewell  concert,  Sunday  afternoon, 
April  16th,  Mr.  Damrosch  has  chosen  the 
"Symphony"  in  G  minor  by  Kalinnikow,  the 
suite  of  British  folksongs  and  dances  by 
Percy  Grainger,  and  Hofmann  will  offer  the 
glorious  "Concerto"  in  A  minor  by  Schumann. 
Season  tickets  will  be  sold  at  $10,  $8,  $6, 
and  $4,  and  mail  orders  for  these  may  now 
be  sent  to  Will  L.  Greenbaum  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s.  The  single  concerts  will  be 
$2.50,  $2,  $1.50,  and  $1,  and  orders  for  this 
will  now  be  accepted  and  filled  as  soon  as  the 
season  tickets  have  been  selected.  Mr.  Green- 
baum promises  special  attention  to  all  out-of- 
town  mail. 

It  is  likely  that  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
April  15th,  Mr.  Damrosch  will  give  one  of 
his  famous  "Young  People's  Concerts"  with 
talks  about  the  works  to  be  played  and  expla- 
nations of  the  different  orchestral  instruments 
illustrated  by  the  leading  players. 

■»•■» 

"A  Musical  Bouquet"  Pantages  Headliner. 
"A  Musical  Bouquet,"  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful singing  novelties  in  vaudeville,  will 
be  featured  on  the  new  eight-act  bill  at  the 
Pantages  Theatre,  with  Will  J.  Ward  and  his 
five  piano  girls  offering  the  production. 
Ward  is  a  polished  comedian  with  a  beautiful 
lyric  tenor  voice  and  he  has  surrounded  him- 
self with  a  quintet  of  stunning  and  talented 
musicians.  The  act  is  sumptuously  staged 
and  has  been  a  great  hit  on  the  circuit. 

Athena,  the  famous  Egyptian  danseuse,  who 
was   one   of   the   sensational    features    at   the 


Exposition,  has  been  specially  added  to  the 
new  show.  Classical  and  Grecian  dances  will 
be  presented  with  a  beautiful  stage  mounting. 

"The  Bachelor's  Sweethearts,"  with  Wil- 
liam Brandell,  a  delightful  musical  comedy 
with  pretty  girls,  striking  scenery,  and 
gorgeous  costumes  will  help  to  while  away  the 
time. 

Among  the  other  features  will  be  Maidie 
de  Long,  the  "Baseball  Bug,"  doing  her  Eva 
Tanguay,  messenger  boy,  baseball,  and 
Swedish  slavey  impersonations ;  Burns  and 
Kissen,  two  Jewish  comedians,  in  a  good 
singing  and  talking  act;  the  Cavana  Duo,  en- 
tertaining with  singing,  dancing,  music,  and 
a  wire  oddity.  Added  to  this  excellent  bill 
will  be  the  second  episode  of  the  sensational 
picture.  "The  Iron  Claw." 


J.  HARRIS 

High   Grade   Ladies'  Tailor 

RIDING  AND  POLO  SUITS 
TO  ORDER 

449   MASON  STREET,  cor.  Post 

Phone  Franklin  5275  SAN    FRANCISCO 


RAILROAD   |  Tir»L-«.#-» 
STEAMSHIP   \    llCKetS 

BY  BEST  ROUTES  TO  ALL  POINTS. 

Sleeping  Car  Reservations  Made 
Hotel  Accommodations  Secured 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

689  Market  Street     ::     San  Francisco 


"PACIFIC  SERVICE"  REPRESENTS 


4,800 

5125,000,000 


employees  in  all  departments, 
capital     invested     in     gas,     elec- 
tricity,     railroads,      and      water 
plants. 

square     miles     of     territory     in 
which  it  operates, 
stockholders. 

counties   of   the    State    in    which 
it  transacts  business, 
consumers  served  with  gas,  elec- 
tricity, water,  and  steam, 
people  served  in  30  counties, 
cities     and    towns    in    which     it 
transacts  business, 
annual   wages  paid  employees  in 
1914. 

average    daily    wage    paid    each 
employee  in  1914. 
expended    in    1914    in    California 
for  labor  and  material, 
taxes  paid  to  the  State  of   Cali- 
fornia in   1914. 

horsepower  developed  in  10  elec- 
tric water-power  plants, 
horsepower  developed  in  4  elec- 
tric  steam  plants, 
total  horsepower  developed  in  14 
plants. 

cubic  feet  of  gas  sold  in  1914. 
gas   plants. 

miles     of     wire     used     in     dis- 
tributing electricity, 
miles     of     main     used     in     dis- 
tributing gas. 

miles  of  mains  and  ditches  used 
in  distributing  water, 
miles  of  track  of  street  railways 
operated       and       supplied      with 
power. 

gallons  of  water  stored  in  62 
lakes. 

This     amount     of     water     would 
supply    the    City    of    San    Fran- 
cisco  for  800  days, 
acres    of    land    owned    in    Cali- 
fornia. 

barrels  of  California  oil  used  in 
1914. 

horsepower     in     agriculture     de- 
pending on  "Pacific  Service." 
horsepower     in      industrials     de- 
pending on  "Pacific  Service," 
street    lamps,    gas    and    electric, 
lighted    by   "Pacific    Service." 
incandescent         lamps         nightly 
lighted. 

horsepower  connected  to  system. 
This  represents  the  equivalent  of 
2.680,000    men. 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

A  California  Corporation.     Managed  by 
Calif omi ans.    Operated  by  CaJifornians. 

Head  Office :  445  Sutter  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Branches   in   all   principal  citu 

thirty  counties  in  Xorth-Ccntral  C 


7,106 
30 

401,038 

1,681,894 
178 

$5,300,000.00 

$3.07 

$12,141,500.00 

$722,944.00 

121,059 

109,517 

230,576 

7,600,000,000 

17 

21,800 

2,622 

730 

740 

40.000,000,000 


44,000 

2.361,445 

S0,387 

159.847 

37,535 

3,460,786 

520,829 
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March  25,  1916. 


VI.  D.  Fennimore       ,       ,    .    ,    ,    A.  R-  Fennimore 
\\  j.  W  Davis 
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Benj.  Franklin  Invented  First  Glasses  for 
Far  and  Near  Seeing. 

This  achievement  of  the  great  Inventor-States- 
man attracted  much  attention,  but  like  every- 
thing new  had  objectionable  features.  Since 
that  time  scientific  men  have  been  endeavoring 
to  perfect  a  bifocal  lens  ground  from  one  piece  of 
optical  glass  of  uniform  density,  but  time  after 
time  gave  up.  declaring  it  a  mechanical  impossi- 
bility. Others  persisted  and  their  endeavors  have 
been  rewarded  in  the  perfecting  of  a  bifocal  lens 
which  leaves  nothing  further  to  be  desired.  The 
name  of  this  new  lens  is  "  Caltes." 
181  Post  Street 
2508  Mission  St. 

1221  Broadway,  Oakland 


San  Francisco 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  1850 

PACIFIC   DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE 

San  Francisco 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH    -    -    -    Manager 


THE    SCENIC    LINE 

Direct  to 

SACRAMENTO,  DIXON,  WOODLAND,  MARYS- 
V1LLE,  COLUSA,  GR1DLEY,  0ROV1LLE  and  CfflCO 

Automatic  Block  Signals,  Observation  Cars, 
Rock  Ballasted  Road-Bed. 

Through  Observation  Car  service  between 
Chico.  Marysville  and  Bay  Cities  in  connection 
with  Northern  Electric  Railway. 

Write  for  descriptive  folder. 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

San  Francisco  Depot— Key  Route  Ferry 
Oakland  Depot— 40th  and  Shatter  Ave. 


screw  A_ 

TURA,"  (rated  Lloyds  100AI).  Sailings  every  21  days. 
SYDNEY  &  return  via  SAMOA  &  HONOLULU  $337.50  1 A 
CI  ,  including  CHINA- JAPAN  $575.00.  To  HONOLULU 

'^^mS*    Apr.  11,  May  2,  May  23 
J9JNILI    SHORT  1INE 


THROUGH— service 


VIA  THE 


Western  Pacific 


TO 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

DENVER 

OMAHA 

KANSAS  CITY 

ST.  LOUIS 

CHICAGO 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande 

Burlington 

Missouri  Pacific 

Rock  Island 


Service — Scenery 
Satisfaction 


For  Information  and  Particulars  Call,  Write  or 
Te  -phone 

665  MARKET  STREET 
UNION  FERRY  STATION 

Telephone  Sutter  1651 

1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND 

Telephone  Oakland  132 


THE   ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Waiter — French  or  German  fried  potatoes, 
sir?  Guest — E-r-u-m-m,  of  what  nationality 
is  the  chef? — Puck. 

He — At  a  football  dinner  a  man  got  up  and 
left  the  table  because  some  one  told  a  story  he 
didn't  approve  of.  She — Oh,  how  noble  of 
him!     What  was  the  story? — Princeton  Tiger. 

Captain — What's  he  charged  with,  Casey? 
Officer — I  don't  know  the  regular  name  fer  it, 
captain ;  but  I  caught  him  a-flirtin*  in  the 
park.  Captain — Ah,  that's  impersonatin'  an 
officer. — Judge. 

"Is  he  a  typical  American  ?"  "Yes ;  he 
likes  baseball,  has  a  motor-car,  owes  a  mort- 
gage, pays  alimony,  and  thinks  the  moving 
pictures  have  grand  opera  beaten  a  mile." — 
Kansas  City  Journal. 

"Father  went  off  in  a  good  humor  this 
morning,"  observed  the  daughter.  "Heavens  !" 
exclaimed  the  mother,  suddenly  remembering. 
"That  reminds  me.  I  forgot  to  ask  him  for 
any  money!" — Chicago   Tribune. 

Weary  Traveler  (at  railroad  station  o>i  a 
north-country  line) — Is  there  a  cemetery 
here?  Porter — No,  sir.  Weary  Traveler — 
Then  where  do  you  bury  the  people  who  die 
when  waiting  for  trains? — Dallas  News. 

Mr.  X.  Pounder — Brace  up  and  have  some 
confidence  in  yourself  and  you'll  amount  to 
something.  If  you  have  faith  you  can  move 
mountains.  Lazy  Luke — Oh,  well !  Who 
wants  'em  moved,  anyway? — Milwaukee  News. 

Mother  (at  the  Party) — Why  did  you  allow 
that  young  man  to  kiss  you ?  Daughter — 
Why,  ma !  Mother — Oh,  you  needn't  'why 
ma'  me.  One  side  of  his  nose  is  powdered 
and  one  side. of  yours  isn't. — Facts  and  Fan- 
cies. 

"The  old-fashioned  boy  used  to  respect 
every  word  his  father  said."  "Yes,"  replied 
the  rather  cynical  youth  ;  "but  you  must  re- 
member that  the  old-fashioned  boy  had  one 
of  those  old-fashioned  fathers." — Washington 
Star. 

Political  Boss — I  can  land  you  a  job  payin' 
three  thousand  a  year — two  to  you  and  one 
to  me.  Worker — And  do  I  have  an  assistant 
wdio  does  all  the  work?  Boss — Sure;  and  we 
split  half  of  his  salary  between  us. — Buffalo 
Courier. 

"Will  you  have  me  for  your  wife?"  said 
the  leap  year  maiden,  sweetly.  "Since  you 
have  suggested  it,  I  will,"  he  replied.  "But 
just  remember;  Mame,  if  I  don't  turn  out  to 
be  all  you  expect  you  have  only  yourself  to 
blame." — New  York  Globe. 

"I  heard  today  that  your  son  was  an  under- 
taker. I  thought  you  told  me  he  was  a  physi- 
cian." "Not  at  all."  "I  don't  like  to  contra- 
dict, but  I'm  positive  you  did  say  so."  "You 
misunderstood  me.  I  said  he  followed  the 
medical   profession." — Pittsburg   Press. 

"The  coal  supply  of  the  earth  is  limited," 
said  the  scientist.  "No  one  can  say  how  long 
it  will  last."  "Great  Scott !"  exclaimed  the 
man  in  the  back  row.  "And  here  we've  gone 
and  wasted  more'n  a  sack  of  it  heatin*  the 
hall    for   this    lecture!" — Philadelphia   Record. 

"Curiosity  and  acquisitiveness  abnormally 
large,"  said  the  phrenologist,  examining  the 
woolly  head  of  Sam  Snow,  colored.  Sambo 
rolled  his  eyeballs  and  showed  two  rolls  of 
white  ivory.  "Imitativeness,  casuality,  and 
conscientiousness     small;     which,     with     your 

weak  mouth,  indicate "     "Don'  yu  be  so 

shu    'bout    me    habin'    a    weak    mouf.      I    kin 
crack  nuts  in  ma  teef." — Kansas  City  Star. 

Traveler — I  say,  what  are  you  people  so 
proud  about  ?  Last  time  I  came  here  every- 
body was  very  friendly  and  now  I  can  hardly 
get  a  person  to  speak.  Uncle  Eben — You'll 
pardon  us,  but  it's  our  town  pride.  You  see, 
Joe  Summers  picked  up  a  guidebook  that  fell 
out  of  a  motor-car  last  week  and  we  found 
that  the  old  tannery  swamp  is  a  mountain 
tarn,  Simmons'  stone  quarry  a  precipice,  Bill 
Moodler's  beerhouse  a  wayside  inn,  and  the 
whole  country  chock  full  of  historical  anti- 
dotes and  delusions. — Toledo  Blade. 

"You're  a  swindler,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Gobb, 

as  she  entered  the  bird  store.     "You're  worse 

than    a    highway    robber.      You    ought   to    be 

j   ashamed  of  yourself  to  cheat  a  poor,  innocent 

I   woman    the    way    you    did.      That    parrot    I 

,  bought  of  you  last  week  is  a  fraud.    You  said 

it  was  a  fluent  talker  and  you  charged  me  a 

I  big   price    for  him,   too,    and   that   bird   hasn't 

;  said  a  single  word  since  I  got  him.     Not  one 

word.     Do  you  hear  ine?     Not — one — single — 

word !"      "Perhaps,"    suggested    the   bird    fan- 

|  cier,  mildly,  "you  didn't  give  him  a  chance." — 

New    i'ork   Sun. 


What  He  Wished  to  Say. 
At  an  earlier  period  of  English  rural  life 
there  was  perhaps  more  of  an  equality  be- 
tween the  land-owners  and  their  laborers  than 
exists  today.  A  book  entitled  "Coke  of  Nor- 
folk and  His  Friends"  gives  a  lively  picture 
of  society  in  his  day.  Among  the  homely 
occasions  described  is  the  dinner  given  at  the 


end  of  the  sheep-shearing  season  at  Holkham. 

The  farmers,  whom  Coke  encouraged  to  ex- 
press their  opinions  freely,  were  often,  wholly 
unsuspected  by  themselves,  a  source  of  diver- 
sion to  an  audience  who,  we  are  informed, 
was  "in  high  good  humor"  after  an  ample 
meal. 

The  shortest  speech  on  record  at  the  clip- 
pings is  said  to  be  the  following:  A  certain 
farmer  was  observed  to  be  making  efforts  to 
rise  to  his  feet,  but  each  time  he  was  hustled 
back  by  his  companions,  who,  probably  on  the 
principle  that  a  prophet  is  without  honor  in 
his   own    country,    recommended   him   to    hold 


his  tongue.  "Sit  down,  will  'ee!"  they  re- 
iterated, firmly,  when  suddenly  Coke  noticed 
the  little  commotion  and  interfered. 

"I    see,"    he    said,    "that    good    fellow    has 
something  to  say  to  us.     Pray  let  him  speak." 

The    man,    thus    encouraged,    rose    triumph- 
antly to  his  feet  and  hammered  on  the  table.  | 
Profound  silence  at  once  reigned  through  the  I 
room,  and  he  delivered  himself  as  follows : 

"Maister  Coke  and  gentlemen,  what  I  wish 
to    say   is — if   more    landlords    would    doe    as  I 
Maister   Coke  he   doe,   there'd  be  less   doe   as  j 
they   doe    doe  !"      And   amid   thunders    of    ap- 
plause he  reseated  himself. — Scotsman. 


The  Trouble  in  Mexico 
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more  serious  for  you. 
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Numbers  and  Provincialism. 

The  New  York  Sun  falls  below  the  level  of  its 
traditional  standards  of  judgment  when  it  appraises  the 
character  of  a  city  by  the  number  of  its  inhabitants. 
Referring  in  critical  spirit  to  the  Argonaut's  remark 
that  Secretary  Baker's  "whole  experience  of  life  has 
been  in  a  provincial  city" — namely  Cleveland,  Ohio — 
the  Sun  remarks  in  the  tone  of  having  launched  a 
squelcher  that 

The  latest  Federal  census  found  the  population  of  Cleveland 
to  be  560,663  and  of  San  Francisco  416,912,  seeming  to  show 
that  the  Ohio  city  has  a  lead  in  the  race  to  climb  out  of 
provincialism    of    143,751    points. 

First,  the  character  of  San  Francisco  is  not  in  ques- 
tion. Probably  ours  is  a  provincial  city  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  dwell  in  the  metropolis.  Possibly  it  may  be 
so  in  fact.  And  if  so,  what  of  it — and  what  has  that 
got  to  do  with  Secretary  Baker  and  his  character? 
But  mere  numbers  of  population  are  no  index  of  pro- 
vincialism or  the  lack  of  it.  Geneva,  measured  by  the 
numbers  of  its  population,  is  a  petty  town.  Yet  it  is 
:  one  of  the  famed  cities  of  the  world.  Our  own  Santa 
'  Barbara  has  less  than  15,000  people,  yet  one  may  meet 


there  any  day  in  the  year  representatives  of  the  intel- 
lect, the  culture,  of  large  material  forces  in  world 
affairs. 

It  may  not  be  unfair  to  estimate  the  character  of 
Cleveland  by  her  contribution  to  the  political  activities 
of  the  country,  which  reminds  us  that  she  is  represented 
in  Congress  by  none  other  than  Robert  Crosser,  "author 
of  the  Municipal  Initiative  and  Referendum  Bill,  passed 
by  the  Ohio  Legislature  in  1911,"  and  by  Henry  I. 
Emerson,  a  former  member  of  the  city  council  of  | 
Cleveland,  who  presents  in  his  congressional  autobiog- 1 
raphy  as  one  of  his  claims  to  fame  that  he  "voted  for 
all  of  the  three-cent  fare  ordinances"  during  his  term  in 
the  council.  San  Francisco  does  not  make  a  specialty 
of  sending  her  foremost  citizens  to  Congress,  none  the 
less  we  are  quite  willing  to  measure  heights  and 
weights  between  the  fine  flower  of  Cleveland's  political 
life  as  represented  by  Crosser  and  Emerson  with  our 
own  Julius  Kahn  and  John  Nolan. 


Mexico. 

General  Pershing's  army  is  no  nearer  its  goal,  the 
capture  of  Villa,  than  it  was  a  week  ago.  It  is  still 
moving  forward  into  Mexico  defiant  of  fatigue,  alkali 
dust,  heat,  and  tropical  insects.  It  has  now  reached  a 
point  some  250  miles  from  the  national  boundary.  But 
the  quarry  is  still  ahead  and  going  strong.  The  only 
difference  in  the  situation  as  compared  with  last  week  is 
that  Villa  is  nearer  his  mountain  fastnesses  and  that  our 
so-called  "punitive"  expedition  is  further  removed  from 
its  base.  The  War  Office  at  Washington  declares  itself 
"satisfied"  with  the  week's  achievement;  but  men  who 
know  Mexico  and  the  Mexican  character  grow  anxious. 
What  if  Villa,  strengthened  by  accretions  of  sympa- 
thetic patriots,  were  to  turn  about  and  assume  the  ag- 
gressive? It  might  go  hard  with  a  force  unschooled  in 
actual  fighting,  worn  with  marching  under  intolerable 
conditions,  and  ten  days'  march  from  its  base.  The  hope 
is  that  Villa,  as  reports  have  it,  is  poorly  provided  with 
men  and  ammunition,  eager  only  to  escape  with  a  whole 
skin.  Otherwise  there  is  danger  of  a  smash — such  a 
smash  as  has  at  intervals  from  the  day  of  General 
Braddock  until  now  marked  the  conflicts  of  regular 
troops  and  partisan  bushwhackers. 

It  is  easy  to  speculate  with  respect  to  the  spirit  and 
cooperative  zeal  of  Carranza's  forces  in  Mexico.  We 
see  no  evidences  of  their  having  given  aid  to  the  Amer- 
ican forces,  and  we  can  but  suspect  that  in  the  event 
of  a  serious  encounter  they  are  quite  as  likely — or 
more  likely — to  be  found  on  the  side  of  Villa  than 
fighting  with  General  Pershing.  Probably  the  leading 
men  of  the  Carranza  party  and  the  principal  officers 
of  Carranza's  army  are  loyal.  They  would  have  us 
think  so  at  least  for  the  present.  But  when  it  comes 
to  the  rank  and  file,  they  are  about  as  dependable  as 
coyotes.  They  will  be  found  on  whichever  side  may 
be  able  to  give  them  the  freest  license  of  looting  and 
rapine.  Villa  in  his  history  and  character  makes  vastly 
stronger  appeal  than  Carranza  to  the  average  Mexi- 
can; and  we  can  not  free  ourselves  from  the  notion 
that  it  will  not  be  many  weeks  before  Villa  will  be  at 
the  head  of  practically  united  revolutionary  forces. 


If  the  immediate  American  purpose  in  Mexico  is 
nothing  more  than  a  man-hunt,  then  we  are  going 
about  the  job  in  a  wrong  way.  To  capture  Villa  with 
an  army  marching  in  four-column  military  order 
would  be  about  as  easy  as  to  spear  a  flea  with 
a  four-tined  pitchfork.  This  sort  of  thing  has  been 
tried  over  and  over  again  in  Indian  warfare,  and 
it  has  always  failed.  An  army  can  be  effective  only 
against  forces  that  will  stand  and  fight.  An  army  can 
not  follow  a  wily  fugitive  through  intricate  fastnesses 
affording  ten  thousand  places  of  concealment  and 
seamed  with  avenues  of  easy  escape.  If  Villa,  and 
Villa  only,  is  the  object  to  lie  attained  it  would  lie 
better  far  for  our  forces  to  sit  tight  in  a  defendable 


position,  leaving  the  closer  search  for  the  criminal  to 
be  pursued  with  golden  bullets.  Put  into  the  hands 
of  General  Funston  or  General  Pershing  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars  to  be  paid  for  Villa  dead  or  alive 
and  probably  you  will  get  him.  It  is  not  likely  that 
at  this  stage  of  the  game  he  can  be  got  by  any  other 
means. 

No  matter  by  what  name  the  present  enterprise  may 
be  called,  no  matter  what  its  disguises  or  its  real  intent, 
the  ultimate  is  plainly  enough  in  view.  We  are  in 
Mexico  and  we  shall  stay  there  until  we  have  pacified 
the  country.  It  may  take  a  year  or  it  may  take  twenty 
years;  but  before  we  are  done  with  it  the  job  will  be 
complete.  We  can  not  retire  now  without  shame — such 
a  shame  as  would  stir  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  fever  heat.  President  Wilson  may  think  that  he  is 
merely  hunting  a  desperate  criminal ;  what  he  is  really 
doing  is  vastly  more  serious. 

The  sooner  the  Washington  government  takes  this 
business  of  Mexico  seriously  and  in  the  fullness  of  its 
significance  the  better.  Time  and  money  spent  in  pur- 
suit of  Villa  as  a  special  enterprise  are  just  so  much 
waste.  We  ought  now  to  abandon  the  hunt  for  Villa 
in  its  military  phase  and  to  address  our  energies  di- 
rectly to  the  larger  and  inevitable  task  of  pacifying 
the  country.  We  ought  after  careful  preparation  to 
march  two  armies  into  Mexico,  one  from  the  north, 
the  other  from  Vera  Cruz.  Their  common  objective 
should  be  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  their  purpose  should 
be  to  take  possession  of  the  machinery  of  government. 
Nothing  short  of  this  will  bring  peace  to  Mexico  and 
secure  the  lives  and  property  of  American  and  other 
foreigners  in  that  country.  The  thing  will  have  to  be 
done  first  or  last,  and  we  would  better  do  it  now,  when 
we  have  an  obvious  and  immediate  justification  and 
when  we  may  do  it  free  from  foreign  pressure,  than 
at  some  future  time  and  under  threat  that  others  will 
take  up  the  job  if  we  shall  further  decline  it. 


Invasion  of  Mexico  in  thoroughgoing  style  would 
now  be  a  difficult  job  in  a  military  sense.  Our  old 
prestige  is  gone.  The  old  terror  of  the  American  name 
has  been  lost  in  contempt.  Mr.  Taft,  who  knows  the 
situation  well  and  who  speaks  no  doubt  after  confer- 
ence with  military  men,  believes  that  occupation  of  the 
country  would  call  for  at  least  400,000  men.  To  the 
lay  mind  the  estimate  seems  extravagant.  But  under 
all  the  conditions  of  the  times  it  would  be  better  to  go 
at  the  task  overmanned.  It  would  give  us  what  is  now 
admitted  to  be  a  grave  need,  a  trained  and  veteran 
army.  It  would  give  us  not  only  moral  control  of 
Mexico,  but  it  would  give  us  Preparedness  for  any 
contingency  possible  to  grow  out  of  the  European  war. 
It  would  give  to  our  diplomacy,  now  so  weak  and  vacil- 
lating as  to  be  a  shame  and  a  sneer  at  home  and  abroad, 
a  backing  calculated  to  augment  our  national  authority 
and  dignity. 

We  may  as  well  understand  first  or  last  that  how- 
ever this  immediate  venture  may  turn  out,  we  are  not 
done  with  Mexico.  Suppose  we  succeed  in  capturing 
Villa,  in  bringing  him  back  to  the  scene  of  his  recent 
exploits  and  hanging  him  as  a  murderer,  what  then  ? 
We  shall  merely  have  developed  new  animosities  and 
promoted  new  resentments.  We  shall  be  precisely 
where  we  were  before,  plus  augmented  hatred  on 
the  part  of  the  Mexican  masses  of  all  things  American. 
We  shall  have  given  to  the  Mexican  people  new  mo- 
tives of  hatred,  new  inspirations  of  cruelty.  It  is  un- 
thinkable that  we  should  go  thus  far  and  no  further. 
It  is,  we  repeat  for  the  hundredth  time,  inevitable  that 
we  shall  in  a  military  sense  first  possess  Mexico  and 
then  subject  it  to  a  regime  of  pacification  and  re- 
organization, be  the  task  short  or  long. 


Senator  Tcm  Tsggart. 
Indiana    by    executive    appointment    sends 
United  States  Senate  Mr.  Thomas  Taggart,  I. 
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in  Democratic  politics  and  one-time  chairman  of  the 
National  Committee  of  that  party.  "Tom"  Taggart  is 
a  man  of  great  energy,  of  a  certain  rough-riding  force, 
and  very  much  of  a  hail  fellow.  Among  other  activiti- 
ties  he  is  the  reputed  owner  and  director  of  the  Blue 
Lick  Springs,  famous  as  a  health  resort,  but  even  more 
widely  noted  as  a  seat  of  commercialized  sport.  In- 
diana should  have  better  brains,  more  experience  in 
statecraft,  and  better  types  of  moral  culture  than  Tom 
Taggart.  The  state  of  Oliver  P.  Morton,  the  two  Har- 
risons, Dan  Voorhies,  and  Thomas  A.  Hendricks 
ought  to  give  to  the  Senate  a  man  of  higher  fame 
than  that  of  a  shifty  politician  and  a  dead  game  sport. 
What  is  the  matter  with  Indiana?  Have  its  best  in- 
tellect and  its  soundest  culture  gone  into  making  auto- 
mobiles, directing  banks,  operating  railroads,  and  other 
gainful  enterprises?  Or  has  the  Hoosier  State  been 
drawn  on  so  heavily  to  furnish  statesmen  for  the 
newer  regions  of  the  West — notably  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington— as  to  leave  nothing  for  home  service  but  scrub 
stuff?  . 

The  Mother  of  Maude  Adams. 

Many  Californians  whose  memories  go  back  to  the 
'eighties,  and  before,  read  in  the  dispatches  of  last  week 
with  a  sense  of  loss  announcement  of  the  death  of 
Annie  Adams-Kiskadden,  mother  of  Maude  Adams. 
Annie  Adams  came  to  a  vicarious  distinction  through 
the  greater  fame  of  her  daugTiter,  but  she  was  very 
much  of  an  artist  on  her  own  account.  Those  who 
recall  the  fine  combination  of  power  and  delicacy 
which  she  put  into  the  leading  role  of  that  old-time 
play,  "A  Woman  of  the  People,"  will  bear  witness  to 
her  possession  of  high  histrionic  qualities.  Her  versa- 
tility, too,  was  manifest  in  the  fact  that  well  be- 
yond the  age  when  many  women  live  much  in  "gown 
and  slippers"  she  was  the  favorite  "boy"  on  the  New 
York  stage. 

Annie  Adams-Kiskadden  was  a  Western  product. 
She  was,  if  memory  serves,  the  first  native  white  child 
in  Utah,  having  been  born  within  a  month  of  the 
arrival  of  the  first  permanent  colony  in  the  basin  of 
Great  Salt  Lake.  Her  earlier  professional  appearances 
were  in  the  famous  old  theatre  at  Salt  Lake  City,  her 
larger  development  following  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Kis- 
kadden,  for  many  years  associated  with  the  old-time 
firm  of  Parke  &  Lacey  of  this  city.  She  played  inter- 
mittently for  years  in  San  Francisco  and  the  Coast 
towns  until  at  the  death  of  her  husband  she  was  drawn 
into  a  larger  professional  career  on  the  other  side  of 
the  continent. 

But  it  was  as  a  woman  and  as  a  mother  that  Mrs. 
Adams-Kiskadden's  character  was  most  beautifully 
demonstrated.  All  sense  of  individual  ambition  was 
lost  in  a  glowing  pride  in  the  gifted  daughter  whose 
rearing  and  professional  training  was  for  many 
years  her  absorbing  care.  "It  has  been  a  toilsome  life," 
remarked  an  old  friend  recently,  following  a  casual  re- 
view of  her  long-sustained  activities.  "Ah,  yes,"  she 
replied,  "I've  worked  long  and  I've  worked  hard,  and" — 
with  a  movement  of  the  hand  towards  her  daughter's 
portrait — "I've  got  something  to  show  for  it."  The 
sweetness  of  that  soft  boast  will  linger  long  in  the  mem- 
ory of  him  who  heard  it  in  sympathy  and  appreciation. 
Verily,  she  had  "something  to  show  for  it."  Verily, 
it  was  much  to  have  been  the  mother — to  have  been 
the  inspiring  and  developing  force — of  the  woman  who 
above  others  has  shed  the  lustre  of  high  talents  and 
womanly  character  upon  the  American  stage — of  the 
woman  who  perhaps  above  any  other  in  American  life 
has  wrought  wholesomely  upon  the  heart  of  her  genera- 
tion. 

Our  New  Amazons. 

With  grave  misgivings  we  read  of  the  formation  of 
a  society  of  patriotic  women  pledged  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  military  art  and  to  the  service  of  their  country 
on  the  field  of  battle.  In  less  strenuous  times  we  might 
receive  such  a  report  with  that  placid  benignance  that 
experience  has  shown  to  be  the  best  attitude  toward 
feminine  activities.  It  was  the  attitude  adopted  with 
signal  success  toward  all  the  various  attempts  to  re- 
construct the  male  portion  of  humanity  upon  newer  and 
nobler  lines.  For  the  women  invariably  forgot  each 
high  and  holy  aim  in  their  rapt  contemplation  of  the 
iir  .1  upon  tin-  list,  and  so  unregenerate  man  was  left  in 
p  .i'  e. 

But  here  is  a  portent  that  can  not  be  thus  lightly 
(itsmissed.  The  moral  enthusiasms  of  women  have 
alvays  been  open  to  suspicion,  but  their  potential  mili- 


tances  have  been  proved  a  score  of  times.  So  far  as 
virtue  is  concerned,  women  wear  the  robe  of  the 
temptress  far  more  becomingly,  far  more  to  the  manner 
born,  than  the  more  sombre  garb  of  the  tempted.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  their  belligerence.  Here 
at  least  we  need  not  question  their  sincerity.  If  women 
are  to  be  dissuaded  from  their  contemplated  incursion 
into  a  practical  militarism  it  would  be  well  to  be  up 
and  doing.  We  may  yet  find  ourselves  singing,  "I  did 
not  raise  my  mother  to  be  a  soldier." 

But  the  remedies  are  not  easy  to  find.  The  Hague 
Tribunal  is  a  little  out  of  favor  just  now  or  we  might 
appeal  to  that  august  absurdity  to  save  the  world  from 
a  visitation  that  would  eclipse  the  horrors  of  sub- 
marines or  Zeppelins.  We  may  remind  ourselves  of 
Kipling's  advice  to  the  soldier  who  finds  himself  at 
war  with  those  more  advanced  nations  that  do  not  in- 
clude women  among  their  noncombatants : 

When  you're  wounded  and  left  on  Afghanistan's  plains, 
And  the  women  come  out  to  cut  up  what  remains, 
Just  roll   to   your  rifle   and  blow   out  your   brains, 
And  go  to  your  Gawd  like  a  soldier. 

Can  we  afford  to  make  war  more  terrible  than  it  is 
now  by  the  inclusion  of  a  feminine  element  still  un- 
disciplined after  a  thousand  years  of  civilization,  and 
as  determined  as  ever  in  its  resistance  to  rules  and 
regulations  of  all  kinds? 

The  problem  would  be  almost  as  acute  even  though 
these  dauntless  women  were  never  actually  called  upon 
to  bleed  for  their  country.  Can  we  imagine  a  scene 
of  tranquil  domesticity  in  which  the  husband  pursues 
his  daily  avocations  behind  the  ribbon  counter  and  the 
wife  in  the  drill  shed?  Can  we  picture  the  woman  as 
returning  to  her  home  after  a  happy  day  with  the 
machine  guns,  laying  away  her  rifle  and  bayonet  in 
the  corner,  and  making  a  pudding  or  rocking  the 
cradle?  Of  course  we  can  not.  And  the  suggestion 
of  the  cradle  arouses  other  difficulties  that  perhaps 
might  be  left  for  more  elaborate  treatment  to  the  writer 
of  our  own  "Vanity  Fair,"  who  permits  himself  a  cer- 
tain liberality  of  expression — to  put  it  mildly — a  certain 
breadth  of  statement,  that  must  find  no  place  in  these 
more  exclusive  columns.  But  unquestionably  there  are 
difficulties  that  will  occur  at  once  to  marital  experi- 
ence. New  York  was  recently  convulsed  by  the  un- 
precedented demand  of  her  schoolteachers  to  be  also 
mothers.  Suppose  our  soldiers  should  entertain  similar 
ambitions.  Suppose  the  effective  strength  of  an  army 
in  the  field  should  be  suddenly  reduced  by  an  epidemic 
of  maternity.  These  are  eventualities  that  must  be 
faced,  and  it  is  only  a  heedless  optimism  that  will  dis- 
regard them.  It  is  evident  that  we  shall  have  to  recon- 
struct our  whole  military  system.  Barrack  life  must 
henceforth  be  supervised  by  competent  matrons,  the 
virtue  of  the  male  soldier  must  be  rigorously  safe- 
guarded, and  female  recruits  must  be  sternly  warned 
that  the  earlier  habits  of  civil  life  must  be  discarded 
and  that  the  single  standard  must  prevail  in  the  army. 

But  perhaps  the  women  patriots  will  reconsider  the 
matter.  Let  their  warfare  be  that  of  the  hearth  and 
home.  There  are  yet  many  battles  to  be  fought  in  the 
domestic  circle,  perhaps  not  so  spectacular,  but  not 
without  their  rewards. 


Josephus  Daniels  and  Admiral  Fiske. 

Evidence  accumulates  in  demonstration  of  the  charge 
that  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels  is  not  merely  a 
chump,  but  a  cheaply  dishonest  man.  It  is  beyond 
question  that  he  attempted  to  "gag"  the  officers  of  the 
navy,  though  he  has  specifically  denied  it,  at  a  time 
when  the  country  has  been  eager  for  information  which 
only  men  of  naval  training  and  experience  can  give. 
It  is  of  record  that  he  gave  to  the  country  a  report 
of  the  General  Board  of  the  Navy  officially  declared 
to  be  complete,  but  which  in  fact  had  been  "doctored" 
by  his  order. 

Significant  testimony  on  these  points  was  given  last 
week  by  Rear-Admiral  Fiske,  an  officer  of  character 
and  distinction,  before  the  Naval  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  We  excerpt  the  following 
from  published  reports: 

Representative  Britten  questioned  Admiral  Fiske  closely 
about  his  relations  with  Secretary  Daniels.  He  inquired 
into  the  attempt  of  the  officer  to  obtain  leave  of  absence  from 
his   assignment  to   the   Newport   War    College    this   spring. 

"I  asked  for  three  months'  leave — the  first  in  ten  years," 
explained  Admiral  Fiske.  "The  Secretary  gave  me  one 
month." 

"Why  did  he  reduce  the  time?"  asked  Representative  Brit- 
ten. 

"He  said  he  did  not  want  naval  officers  in  Washington  while 
Congress  was  in  session." 


"Was  he  afraid  congressmen  would  contaminate  the  of 
fleers  ?" 

"He  said  I  would  be  talking  to  congressmen  and  newspape 
men,  and  he  didn't  want  me  to  do  so." 

The  witness  was  led  to  tell  of  instructions  he  received  fron- 
Secretary  Daniels  about  writing  and  talking  about  the  navy 

"Did  he  tell  you  that  you  were  not  even  to  say  two  timg 
two  makes  four  ?" 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply. 

Representative  Britten  then  put  into  the  records  a  letted 
from  Secretary  Daniels  to  President  Garfield  of  Williamsi 
College  that  naval  officers  were  free  to  express  their  opinion: 
of  the  navy. 

The  witness  was  asked  if  the  Secretary  did  not  require  thd 
general  board  to  take  out  of  its  1914  recommendations  to  hut 
a  recommendation  for  an  increase  of  19,600  enlisted  men  fon 
the  navy.  The  witness  said  that  was  true.  Mr.  Britten  ther 
read  into  the  record  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Com- 
mercial Club  of  Chicago,  stating  he  had  published  all  the  re- 
ports  of  the  general  board. 

One  can  but  wonder  why  a  man  thus  convicted  oi 
stupidity,  abuse  of  authority,  obduracy  in  wrongdoing 
and  open  falsehood  should  be  retained  as  the  adminis- 
trative head  of  one  of  the  great  departments  of  govern- 
ment. ^ 

■Washington  Topics. 

It  is  not  yet  determined  where  the  summer  White 
House  is  to  be.  Cornish,  where  the  President  has 
lived  during  the  past  two  seasons,  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion at  a  time  when  the  head  of  the  government  mttsl 
keep  in  close  touch  with  affairs.  Two  places  are 
under  consideration,  the  famous  Shadowlawn  in  Nea 
Jersey  and  Woodlawn  over  in  Virginia  only  six  miles 
away  from  the  executive  offices.  The  initiative  in  the 
matter  of  Shadowlawn  came  from  a  group  of  citizens 
of  New  Jersey  who  wish  to  identify  that  state  more 
completely  with  the  Wilsonian  regime.  The  house  was 
built  by  John  H.  McCall,  president  of  the  New  York 
Life,  and  among  the  developments  in  the  affairs  of 
that  company  when  investigated  by  Mr.  Hughes  there 
was  a  good  deal  more  than  a  hint  that  a  lot  of  com- 
pany money  had  been  diverted  to  its  construction. 
There  is  a  taint  about  the  property — nothing  at  all 
related  to  President  Wilson — but  still  a  taint.  There 
is  about  it  an  atmosphere  of  iniquity.  When  "citi- 
zens of  New  Jersey"  tendered  the  place  to  Mr.  Wilson 
he  declared  that  he  would  occupy  it  only  upon  condi- 
tion that  he  pay  rent,  and  this  was  agreed  to.  Un- 
doubtedly the  rent  would  be  at  a  nominal  figure,  since 
the  expense  of  keeping  up  the  vast  establishment  would 
be  tremendous,  and  the  President  could  not  get  all  of  it 
out  of  his  allowances,  liberal  though  they  be.  This 
being  a  campaign  year,  it  might  not  be  good  politics 
for  the  President  to  live  in  what  is  in  reality  a  palace, 
especially  one  which  has  been  associated  with  a  great 
financial  scandal.  

Woodlawn,  the  alternative  summer  home,  is  a  shanty 
in  comparison  with  Shadowlawn.  None  the  less  it  is 
really  a  fine  old  place,  stately  after  an  antique; 
fashion.  It  was  the  home  of  Nellie  Custis  Lewis 
and  is  not  very  far  from  Mt.  Vernon.  It  has, 
therefore,  a  historical  interest  of  distinction.  The  ob- 
jection to  it  is  that,  like  Washington  itself,  it  is  in  a 
region  hotter  than  the  hinges  of  hades  during  the 
summer  months.  It  is  recalled  that  the  earlier  Presi- 
dents spent  little  time  in  the  Potomac  region  during  the, 
summer  season  and  that  Washington  and  his  well-to-do 
neighbors  invariably  sought  surcease  from  heat,  mos- 
quitoes, and  malaria  by  resort  to  the  western  hills. 
The  favorite  retreat  of  the  Washington  family  was  at 
Berryville,  situate  well  back  in  the  Virginian  moun- 
tain region.  For  all  its  disadvantage  of  climate,  Wood- 
lawn could  still  be  made  very  habitable.  It  is  the 
President's  native  state.  It  is  not  sufficiently  magnifi- 
cent to  inspire  criticism.  Living  there,  the  President 
could  be  in  immediate  touch  with  the  executive  offices— 
in  fact  between  the  two  places  it  is  an  easy  motor 
trip  of  less  than  thirty  minutes.  Probably  Shadowlawn 
will  be  given  the  go-by.  Probably  June  will  see  the 
President  and  his  household  installed  in  Woodlawn. 


This  matter  of  a  summer  residence  has  embarrassed 
more  than  one  President.  Grant  did  not  escape  serious 
criticism  in  connection  with  his  summer  life  at  Long 
Branch,  where  he  lived  in  a  house  of  very  consider- 
able pretensions  and  gave  himself  through  his  love 
for  fast  horses  somewhat  the  character  of  a  sport. 
Benjamin  Harrison  had  trouble  amounting  almost  to 
a  scandal  in  the  matter  of  a  summer  residence.  It  is 
recalled  that  John  Wanamaker,  up  to  that  time  a  pri- 
vate citizen,  came  over  from  Philadelphia  and  presented 
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i  the  President  the  deed  to  a  house  at  Cape  May. 
;;\vspapers  of  the  day  spoke  of  it  as  a  palace,  although 
i  would  not  now  be  thought  an  exceptionally  fine  or 
jetentious  place.  Its  cost,  if  memory  serves,  was  not 
lire  than  $50,000.  Harrison  accepted  the  house  and 
led  in  it.  Later  he  made  Wanamaker  Postmaster- 
(meral.  He  was  roasted  to  a  fine  finish  by  the  press 
<  the  country  and  very  often  he  must  have  wished  that 
1  had  never  heard  of  the  Cape  May  house  or  of  John 

anamaker.  It  is  a  good  rule  for  a  President — indeed 
J  is  a  good  rule  for  everybody — to  live  within  his  own 
;eans  and  in  a  style  within  his  own  ability  to  sustain 
naided  by  anybody's  special  favor.    A  gift  house,  be  it 

membered,  was  the  special  circumstance  which  re- 
;oved  the  bloom  from  the  fine  fame  of  Admiral  Dewey. 


The  special  circumstances  of  the  time  tend  to  lift 
JKpresentative  Kahn  of  San  Francisco  into  something 
c  a  national  figure.  Besides  standing  definitely  for 
reparedness,  he  is  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
lie  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and  will  be  one  of 
Be  conferees  to  draft  the  bill  which  will  finally  come 
fcfore  Congress  for  definite  action.  Mr.  Kahn's  long 
i.Tvice,  in  connection  with  his  careful  judgment,  his 
[idustry,  and  his  unfailing  courtesy,  now  count  heavily 
■  his  behoof,  and  it  is  certain  that  with  the  next  turn 
|  f  the  political  wheel  to  give  the  Republican  party 
I  ithority  in  the  House  of  Representatives  he  will 
mid  a  commanding  position.  As  we  look  back  over 
Be  record  of  California's  representation  at  Washing- 
■m  it  would  seem  about  time  to  retire  Mr.  Kahn,  it 
sing  our  habit  to  send  our  representatives  home  as 
I  ion  as  they  grow  up  into  the  character  of  definite 
iTOminence  and  of  assured  capability  for  usefulness. 


i|  Mr.  Taft  used  to  complain  and  with  very  good  rea- 
Ibn  that  his  duties  as  "Mayor  of  the  City  of  Washing- 
fern"  were  about   as  onerous  and  infinitely   less   inter- 
sting    than    his    work    at    the    White    House.     Other 
■presidents  have  made  the  same  plaint.     Through  the 
■tact  that  Washington  under  its  special  form  of  govern- 
ment has  no  mayor,  the  President  is  called  upon  to  give 
|  reeling  and  welcome  to  the  thousand-and-one  conven- 
ional  bodies  which  meet  at  the  capital  city.     Mr.  Wil- 
on    has    very    shrewdly    contrived    to    "duck"   these 
ime-consuming  and  mentally-depressing  ceremonies  by 
jutting  over  the  social  duties  of  the  "mayoralty"'  upon 
speaker  Clark.     Thus  we  find  the  Speaker  last  week 
velcoming  to  the  capital  city,  which  he  felicitously  de- 
cribed  as  "the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,"  the  dele- 
gates to  the  First  Annual  Convention  of  the  Photogra- 
)hers'  Association  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.    Next 
Iveek  it  will  be  some  other  equally  distinguished  body 
hat  Mr.   Clark  will  have  to  address.     If  he  wearies 
if  the  job  San  Francisco  might  lend  Washington  in 
he  character  of  occasional  orator  any  one  of  a  half- 
lozen  of  our  late  Exposition  spielers.     There  will  be 
i-plenty  of  candidates  for  the  job,  since  it  carries  with 
t  the  assurance  of  getting  one's  name  and  picture  in 
he  newspapers. 

Editorial  Notes. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  the  sentimentalists  are  right 
A'hen  they  tell  us  that  Ishi,  the  last  of  the  Yano  Indians, 
A'ould  be  alive  and  well  today  but  for  the  fact  that  he 
was  caught  by  civilization  some  five  years  ago  and 
inoculated  simultaneously  with  decency  and  tubercu- 
losis. But  what  of  it?  Ishi,  naked  and  savage,  was 
utterly  worthless,  and  indeed  a  nuisance,  since  he  stole 
calves.  Ishi,  clothed  and  with  his  rudimentary  mind 
under  some  sort  of  cultivation,  was  of  use  in  the  world, 
since  he  furnished  both  knowledge  and  recreation. 
The  advantages  to  himself  and  to  society,  and  espe- 
cially to  himself,  were  well  worth  whatever  curtail- 
ment of  his  days  may  have  been  the  result,  and  we 
may  piously  hope  that  his  experiences  will  stand  him 
in  good  stead  in  whatever  corner  of  the  happy  hunting 
grounds  may  be  reserved  for  Yano  Indians.  Certainly 
nothing  in  his  life  became  him  quite  so  well  as  the 
leaving  of  it.     R.  I.  P. 


The  War  Department  would  have  been  better  ad- 
vised to  attempt  no  explanation  of  the  jamming  of  the 
machine  guns  at  Columbus.  To  say  that  the  night  was 
too  dark  to  permit  proper  loading  is  merely  pitiful  un- 
!  less  we  are  to  understand  that  our  artillery  is  intended 
for  daylight  use  only.  Night  fighting  does  sometimes 
occur  even  in  the  best  regulated  wars,  and  we  can  not 
always  rely  upon  union  rules  that  would  suspend  all 
operations  at  sunset.     At  the  same  time  we  may  take 


comfort  from  the  fact  that  machine  guns  do  some- 
times jam  even  in  the  perfected  armies  of  Europe,  as 
witness  the  story  of  the  versatile  British  soldier  who 
was  equally  conversant  with  three  languages — English, 
French,  and  another  unidentified  language  which  he 
used  only  when  his  machine  gun  jammed. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


It  seems  that  the  attack  on  Verdun  is  continuing,  but  in  a 
changed  form.  We  have  now  a  steady  artillery  bombard- 
ment, to  which  the  French  are  replying  as  steadily.  Accord- 
ing to  precedent  this  should  be  an  introduction  to  a  renewed 
infantry  attack,  and  one  such  attack  was  reported  on 
Wednesday,  but  whether  there  will  be  a  persistent  assault 
with   its   resulting  losses  remains  to  be  seen. 


As  was  said  in  last  week's  issue  of  the  Argonaut,  there  is 
no  fortified  position  that  can  not  be  taken  if  those  who  are 
attacking  it  are  willing  to  pay  the  price.  Nothing  can  resist 
the  steady  and  determined  advances  of  sufficiently  large 
numbers  of  men.  A  commander  does  not  ask  himself  if  he  is 
able  to  take  any  given  position.  He  asks  himself  what  it 
will  cost  him,  and  if  he  can  afford  the  price.  If  he  finds 
that  the  cost  is  mounting  beyond  his  estimates  he  must 
either  go  on  and  face  the  loss  or  withdraw  and  face  a  defeat. 
He  must  also  be  prepared  to  find  that  after  a  certain  point 
his  men  are  physically  unable  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon 
them.  

The  German  commanders  are  presumably  in  this  position. 
They  have  had  great  successes  at  Verdun  and  there  will  be 
no  desire  to  minimize  them  nor  the  almost  unprece- 
dented bravery  that  won  them.  But  none  the  less  they  have 
so  far  done  no  more  than  drive  in  the  outposts  around 
Verdun.  They  have  carried  none  of  the  main  fortifications. 
And  their  losses  must  have  been  very  heavy.  To  speak  of 
them  as  having  been  very  light  is  a  mere  absurdity,  since 
but  for  their  losses  they  would  have  taken  Verdun.  There 
have  been  nearly  continuous  assaults  for  a  month,  and  even 
where  those  assaults  were  successful  it  was  only  after  tre- 
mendous fighting.  Now  the  fighting  is  not  done  with  pea- 
shooters. Where  the  fighting  is  heavy  the  losses  are  heavy. 
That  is  what  modern  fighting  means.  The  Germans  have  not 
taken  Verdun  because  their  losses  and  their  fatigue  became 
unbearable.  To  say  that  the  fighting  was  unprecedented  but 
that  the  losses  were  insignificant  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
The  casualty  lists  have  not  been  published,  but  it  will  cer- 
tanly  be  surprising  if  the  German  losses  are  less  than  200,000 
men,  and  this  estimate  is  far  short  of  many  that  have  been 
made  by  competent  observers.  And  if  the  infantry  attacks 
should  be  renewed  the  ensuing  casualties  will  put  into  the 
shade  all  that  have  preceded  them. 


The  attack  will  continue  simply  because  Germany  can  not 
afford  that  it  should  stop.  She  can  not  make  such  a  con- 
fession of  failure  at  this  stage  of  the  game.  The  fact  of  an 
open  failure  would  in  itself  be  bad  enough  from  the  local 
military  point  of  view  and  also  for  its  effects  in  German)-, 
but  the  effect  upon  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Roumania,  and  Turkey 
would  be  far  worse.  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  were  certainly 
persuaded  of  German  invincibility.  That  is  why  they  came 
into  the  war.  Turkey  is  already  in  a  bad  way,  the  worst  of 
all  bad  wa)'s,  but  she  might  still  find  heart  of  grace  in  the 
reports  of  new  German  victories  in  the  west.  She  might 
still  believe  that  the  hour  of  succor  would  come  for  her. 
But  what  would  she  think  of  the  news  of  a  great  German 
failure,  and  at  the  hands  of  the  French,  whom  the  Turks 
despise?  That  would  indeed  be  the  finger  of  fate.  And  so 
Germany  will  keep  up  the  attack  upon  Verdun,  if  only  an 
artillery  attack.  And  there  will  be  more  infantry  attacks  if 
she  thinks  thev  would  have  the  least  chance  of  success. 


One  is  inclined  to  wonder  what  the  French  defenders 
actually  think  of  the  situation.  Expressions  of  confidence 
are  of  course  to  be  taken  with  discount.  Nothing  else  could 
be  expected,  but  there  are  evidences  that  they  actually  feel 
this  confidence.  In  the  first  place  we  have  the  curious  fact, 
noted  last  week,  that  large  French  reinforcements  were 
actually  being  sent  to  Greece  at  the  moment  when  the  attack 
on  Verdun  was  at  its  fiercest.  Now  it  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge  that  France  is  nearly  at  the  end  of  her  re- 
sources in  men,  if  not  quite  at  the  end,  and  yet  we  find  her 
sending  large  detachments  to  the  East.  Evidently  she  be- 
lieved that  she  had  enough  men  at  home  for  whatever  needs 
then  existed  or  might  arise.  If  Verdun  had  actually  been 
in  danger  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  armies  would  be  on 
the   way   to    Saloniki.  

But  there  is  another  fact.  The  orthodox  reply  to  such 
an  attack  as  that  upon  Verdun  is  a  counter  attack  brought 
against  some  other  part  of  the  line.  If  the  Germans  had  been 
strongly  assailed  elsewhere  it  is  obvious  that  they  must  have 
transferred  men  from  the  Verdun  front  to  meet  the  new 
danger  and  thus  have  lessened  their  pressure  upon  Verdun. 
But  there  has  been  no  counter  attack  anywhere  until 
now.  Everything  was  quiet  away  up  to  the  North  Sea, 
although  there  are  now  some  evidences  of  English 
activity,  but  which  seems  to  have  no  apparent  bearing 
upon  Verdun,  seeing  that  it  resulted  from  some  ordinary 
mining  operations.  Presumably  the  English  could  have  at- 
tacked weeks  ago  if  it  had  been  thought  well  that  they 
should  do  so,  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  English 
army  is  virtually  under  French  command.  Moreover,  they 
must  have  been  in  a  position  to  make  a  diversion  if  it  had 
been  thought  desirable  that  they  should  do  so.  They  must 
now  have  enormous  stores  of  ammunition  and  the  men  must 


be  in  good  form.  That  there  was  quiet  everywhere  else  along 
the  line  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  plight  of  Verdun 
had  not  become  a  desperate  one  and  that  the  French  there 
believed  that  they  could  hold  their  own  without  a  premature 
unfolding  of  whatever  offensive  plans  might  have  been  ar- 
ranged for  the  spring.  We  may  even  believe  that  there  was 
a  certain  advantage  to  the  French  in  a  German  concentration 
that  so  largely  aided  the  work  of  attrition. 


It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  the  attack  upon 
Verdun  was  intended  not  alone  for  its  strategic  benefits,  but 
to  rehabilitate  the  military  reputation  of  the  Crown  Prince, 
who  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  war  party  and  who, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  was  less  disinclined  for  war  than  any 
one  else.  In  the  event  of  the  Crown  Prince  being  called 
soon  to  the  throne — a  by  no  means  improbable  contingency — 
a  series  of  defeats  and  perhaps  a  lost  war  would  be  an 
ill  omen  for  his  reign,  and  it  would,  moreover,  greatly 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  pacific  Socialists — if  there  are 
any  left.  Now  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  Crown  Prince 
was  in  command  of  the  second  army  in  the  invasion  of 
France.  His  peculiar  duty  was  to  take  Verdun  and  to  pre- 
vent, or  stop,  the  French  rush  into  Alsace.  He  failed  to  do 
this  at  the  time,  and  twice  since  then  he  has  failed  to  push 
southward  and  straighten  the  German  lines  at  St.  Mihiel. 
There  may  be  no  lack  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  but  the  fact  remains  that  he  has  had  no  successes 
to  his  credit.  A  great  victory  at  Verdun  might  easily  have 
the  most  far-reaching  dynastic  effects.  There  would,  of  course, 
be  military  and  moral  advantages  in  addition,  on  the  theory 
that  the  greater  the  task  the  greater  the  glory,  but  it  is 
hard  to  see  that  they  would  compensate  for  the  loss  of  life. 
The  fact  remains  that  in  selecting  the  ground  for  their 
offensive  the  Germans  chose  the  hardest  nut  on  the  tree, 
a  nut  that  they  had  already  done  their  best,  but  unsuccess- 
fully, to  crack.  The  taking  of  Verdun  could  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  even  one  step  on  the  road  to  Paris.  Its  utmost 
military  effect  would  be  to  compel  the  French  to  fall  back  a 
little  toward  Toul  and  from  Rheims,  but  so  long  as  the 
French  army  itself  meets  with  no  disaster  the  Germans 
would  find  themselves  after  the  fall  of  Verdun  just  about 
where  they  are  now  and  the  poorer  by  some  quarter  of  a 
million  men.  But  whether  they  will  cease  the  attack  is  doubt- 
ful. To  do  so  would  be  to  admit  defeat.  We  may  even 
doubt  if  the  French  wish  them  to  cease  the  attack.  Cer- 
tainly they  seem  in  no  way  anxious  to  lessen  its  force  by  a 
counter  attack  elsewhere. 


But  there  is  still  another  consideration,  and  it  has  already 
been  touched  upon.  When  the  German  chancellor  said  that 
he  was  awaiting  peace  overtures  from  the  Allies  he  probably 
said  exactly  what  was  in  his  mind  and  in  the  mind  of  the 
German  people.  It  is  a  curious  fault  in  German  diplomacy 
that  it  is  so  strangely  unaware  of  foreign  sentiment.  It  has 
been  shown  a  dozen  times,  in  the  confident  expectation  of 
civil  war  in  Ireland,  of  rebellion  in  the  Transvaal  and  in 
India,  and  even  in  Canada.  The  chancellor  undoubtedly  be- 
lieved that  German  successes  in  Russia  and  Serbia  and  the 
deadlock  in  the  west  must  compel  the  Allies  to  seek  for 
peace.  His  perplexity  at  their  silence  was  not  assumed.  It 
was  genuine.  The  same  misreading  of  foreign  sentiment  has 
undoubtedly  led  to  the  belief  that  one  more  victory,  at  Ver- 
dun, would  clench  the  nail,  and  that  the  Allies,  already 
wavering,  would  be  convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  their 
efforts.  Perhaps  all  nations  are  prone  to  misinterpret  the 
sentiments  of  other  peoples,  but  war  seems  to  have  made 
this  tendency  particularly  noticeable  in  the  case  of  Germany. 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  by  the  way,  has  allowed  himself  to  be  quoted 
as  saying  that  Germany  hoped  to  win  a  great  victory  at 
Verdun  and  then  to  offer  terms  of  peace  so  liberal  as  to 
throw  upon  her  enemies  the  responsibility  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  war.  The  cardinal  does  not  say  from  whom  he 
obtained  this  information,  but  it  was  from  a  source  that  he 
considers  to  be  reliable.  The  Crown  Prince  was  to  have  the 
glory  of  the  greatest  of  all  victories  and  of  the  victory  that 
should  end  the  war.  

What  will  Germany  do  if  she  should  be  forced  to  admit  to 
herself  that  the  attack  upon  Verdun  has  failed,  and  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  this  point  has  not  yet  been  reached?  She 
must  do  something  to  forestall  the  tremendous  assault  upon 
her  line  that  is  now  nearly  due  and  that  is  as  certain  as  the 
sunrise.  Indeed  it  has  already  begun  in  Russia,  and  the 
British  activities  in  the  north  are  probably  a  preliminary. 
There  are  two  possibilities,  and  we  may  see  either  or  both  of 
them.  She  may  send  out  her  fleet  to  try  conclusions  once  and 
for  all  with  the  British  navy  and  with  this  she  may  combine  a 
determined  attempt  to  invade  England.  She  must  take  the 
initiative  somewhere.  She  must  do  something  to  break  up  the 
plans  that  are  about  to  be  carried  into  operation.  The  only 
alternative  to  this  is  a  peace  proposal,  and  this  may  be  far 
nearer  than  we  think.  There  have  been  conversations  be- 
tween the  chancellor  and  the  American  ambassador,  who  has 
renounced  his  plans  for  a  leave  of  absence.  Washington  puts 
out  a  hurried  denial  of  various  things  that  no  one  has  asserted, 
but  contravenes  none  of  the  things  that  have  been  asserted, 
and  these  include  a  statement  that  Germany  is  willing  to  re- 
habilitate Belgium,  but  that  she  demands  an  indemnity  from 
France  as  something  to  "satisfy  the  German  people,"  and 
that  she  asks  for  the  restoration  of  her  African  colonies. 
But  assuredly  we  are  on  the  eve  of  something  tremendous, 
of  something   that  will   be  speedily  and    permanently  decisive. 


A    neutral  correspondent   of  the   Paris  Maiin.   writing   from 
Sofia,   tends  somewhat  to   confirm  the  view  already  expressed 
in    this    column    that    Bulgaria    may    yet    find    herself    figl 
on    the    side    of    the    Allies.      He    says    that    the 
peasantry,  accustomed  to  a  passive  obedience  to  autl 
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not  ask  against  whom  they  were  called  upon  to  fight  nor 
did  they  realize  that  Russia  was  to  be  among  their  enemies. 
Educated  people  in  Sofia,  he  tells  us,  are  becoming  uneasy, 
but  they  are  still  confident  that  Bulgaria  will  come  to  no 
harm.  He  continues,  as  quoted  in  the  Literary  Digest . 
"King  Ferdinand  and  his  government,  despite  the  military 
success  achieved,  are  not  certain  of  their  final  victory.  They 
have  thought  it  well  to  be  prudent  and  to  leave  open  a  way  to 
retreat.  These  tactics  are  supported  above  all  by  the  leaders 
of  the  opposition,  for  there  are  in  Bulgaria  today  some  who 
think  that  in  case  the  present  attempt  at  cooperation  with  the 
Germans  and  Austro-Hungarians  should  not  succeed,  a  return 
to  Russia  and  her  allies  would  still  be  possible.  They  count  a 
good  deal  on  the  Slavophil  tendencies  of  Russia  and  the  sym- 
pathy shown  by  certain  Entente  statesmen  toward  Bulgaria 
prior  to  her  entrance  into  the  war."  Perhaps  it  would  be 
well  not  to  count  too  much  on  the  benevolence  of  Russia  in 
the  event  of  Russia  getting  the  whip  hand.  In  that  event  it 
will  be  safe  to  predict  that  the  present  frontiers  of  Bulgaria 
will  become  mere  matters  of  antiquarian  curiosity. 


TORCHY  GETS  AN  INSIDE  TIP. 


And  Aunty  Meets  the  Very  Wealthy  Mr.  Wiggins. 


The  new  submarine  campaign,  inaugurated  a  month  ago, 
has  not  yet  borne  very  substantial  fruits,  although  we  may 
note  with  interest  that  submarines  have  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  the  English  Channel.  This  is  said  to  be  due  to 
the  tact  that  the  chain  netting  that  has  hitherto  barred  their 
passage  into  the  Channel  was  damaged  during  the  recent  storm 
and  the  German  craft  were  quick  to  discover  this  fact  and 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  the 
total  results  of  the  submarine,  mine,  and  seizure  campaign 
up  to  date.  These  have  been  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  at  Washington  on  the  basis 
of  a  dispatch  from  the  United  States  commercial  attache  at 
London  and  under  date  of  March  21st.  The  entire  tonnage 
of  all  belligerents  captured  or  destroyed  is  3,774,219,  repre- 
sented by  2193  vessels.  Great  Britain  has  lost  485  ships 
with  a  total  tonnage  of  1,506,415.  France,  Italy,  and  Russia 
together  have  lost  167  ships  with  a  tonnage  of  282,1S7.  Ger- 
many has  lost  601  ships  with  a  tonnage  of  1,276,000.  Austria 
has  lost  80  ships  with  a  tonnage  of  267,664,  and  Turkey 
has  lost  124  ships  of  unstated'  tonnage.  Neutral  nations. 
the  more  or  less  "innocent  bystanders,"  have  lost  736  ships 
with  a  tonnage  of  441,472.  The  results  may  be  summarized 
thus :  The  Allies  have  lost  652  ships  with  a  tonnage  of 
1,788,602,  and  the  Teutonic  powers  have  lost  802  ships  with 
a  tonnage  (excluding  Turkish  tonnage)  of  1,543,664.  These 
figures  do  not  discriminate  between  submarines,  mines,  and 
seizures,  and  probably  they  are  not  complete,  since  some  of 
the  losses  are  concealed.  Moreover,  the  shipyards  have  been 
extraordinarily  busy  everywhere  and  some  of  these  losses 
have  certainly  been  replaced.  At  the  same  time  they  serve 
to  give  an  idea  of  marine  destructiveness  without  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  warfare. 


The  Hamburger  Fremdenblatt  in  an  article  that  has  been 
translated  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post  gives  some  inter- 
esting particulars  with  regard  to  the  present  position  of  the 
Bagdad  Railway.  Work  on  those  portions  of  the  line  which 
were  being  constructed  before  the  war  began  has  been  com- 
pleted. Between  Aleppo  and  Bagdad  two  sections  of  the  line 
have  been  completely  finished,  and  are  now  in  use,  viz.,  the 
section  from  Mostemie  to  Ras-el-Ain  (about  186  miles)  and 
the  section  from  Samarra  (about  eighty-eight  miles).  Be- 
tween these  sections  lies  the  stretch  of  line  from  Ras-el-Ain 
to  Mossul,  and  hence  to  Samarra,  about  366  miles  long.  In 
view  of  the  difficulty  at  present  of  getting  labor  and  material, 
it  is  not  likely  that  work  on  this  section  can  be  begun  until 
after  the  war.  The  paper  continues:  "Between  Aleppo  and 
Konia  (and  thence  to  Constantinople)  the  tunnels  on  the  line 
which  is  run  through  the  Amanus  and  the  Taurus  ranges 
have  not  been  finished.  The  Amanus  line,  however,  has  been 
connected  with  the  Baghtsche  tunnel  (about  two  miles  long) 
since  June  1,  1915,  and  the  work  is  being  so  rapidly  proceeded 
with  that  on  February  1,  1916,  the  stretch  of  railway  from 
Islahte  to  Mamure  was  to  be  opened  as  a  branch  line,  and 
it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  in  full  working  order  by  Oc- 
tober 1st  next  as  the  main  line.  After  that  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  complete  the  Taurus  section  of  the  line  to  link 
up  the  Syrian  railway  systems  with  Constantinople.  There 
are,  however,  a  number  of  tunnels  to  be  constructed  in  this 
area,  and  their  total  length  will  probably  be  about  eight  or 
nine  miles.  This  work  can  hardly  be  completed  for  two  years, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  road  is  to  be  used  in  the  places 
where  the  railway  will  run  by  and  by.  The  total  length  of 
the  Bagdad  Railway  from  Haidar  Pasha  (opposite  Constan- 
tinople) to  Konia  and  thence  to  Bagdad  is  2435  kilometres, 
about  1510  miles.  Of  this  total  mileage,  including  the 
Amanus  branch,  opened  on  February  1st,  1117  miles  are  now 
in  use."  Sidney  Coryn. 

Sax  Francisco.  March  29,  1916. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Duly  Appreciated. 
Seabreeze,  Florida,  March  22,  1916. 
Editor  Argonaut  :     I  enclose  cheque  for  $4.20,  for  which 
please   send   the  Argonaut,   for   six  months,   to   the   following- 
named  addresses : 

E.  YV.  Nelson 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey 
Dept.  of  Agriculture 

Washington.   D.  C. 
Herbert   DuNoyer  Jones 
46  Bromley  Court 

Prescott  Street 

Cambridge.  Mass. 
3egin   with   the  number  dated   March   4th   on  both  subscrip- 
ti   is :    I    wish    to    include    all    your    recent    editorials    on    the 
cardidacy  of  Elihu  Root.  Yours  truly.  C.  H.  Jon  is. 


"What's  the  game?"  says  I. 

"It  is  not  a  game  at  all,  young  man,"  says  Aunty. 
"Our  project,  if  that  is  what  you  mean,  is  to  have  a 
studio  tea  for  Mr.  Djickyns  and  to  secure  the  attend- 
ance of  as  many  purchasers  for  his  works  as  possible. 
Have  you  any  suggestions?" 

"Why,"  says  I,  "not  right  off  the  bat.     Maybe  if  I 

could  chew  over  the  proposition  awhile,  I  might " 

"Oh,  I  say,"  breaks  in  the  noble  young  gent  on  the 
stepladder,  "I — I'm  getting  dizzy  up  here,  you  know. 

I — I'm  feeling  rather " 

"Mercy!"  squeals  Marjorie.     "He's  fainting!'' 
"Steady  there!"   I   sings  out  to   Djickyns,  makin'  a 
jump.     "Don't  wabble  until  I  get  you.     Easy!" 

I  aint  a  second  too  soon,  either;  for  as  I  reaches 
up  he  topples  toward  me,  as  limps  as  a  sack  of  flour. 
I  was  fieldin"  my  position  well  for  an  amateur;  for  I 
gathers  him  in  on  the  fly,  slides  him  down  head  first 
with  only  a  bump  or  two,  and  stretches  him  out  on  the 
rug.  It's  only  a  near-faint,  though,  and  after  a  drink  of 
water  and  a  sniff  at  Aunty's  smellin'  salts  he's  able  to 
be  helped  onto  a  couch  and  propped  up  with  cushions. 
"Awfully  sorry,"  says  he,  smilin'  mushy,  "but  I  fear 
I  can't  go  on  with  the  decorating  today.'' 

"Never  mind,"  says  Aunty,  comfortiri'.  "This  young 
man  will  help  us." 

"Please  do,  Torchy,"  adds  Marjorie. 
"You  will,  won't  you?"  says   Yee,   shootin'   over   a 
glance   from  them  gray  eyes   that  makes  me   feel   all 
rosy  and  tingly. 

"That's  my  job  in  life,"  says  I,  pickin'  up  the  fish 
net.    "Now  how  does  this  go?" 

And  for  the  next  hour  or  so,  when  I  wa'n't  clingin'  to 
the  ceilin'  with  my  eyelids,  tackin'  things  up,  I  was 
down  on  all-fours  arrangin'  rugs,  or  executin'  other 
merry  little  stunts.  Aunty  had  collected  a  whole  truck- 
load  of  fancy  junk — wall  tapestries,  old  armor,  Russian 
tea  machines,  and  such — with  the  idea  of  transformin' 
this  half-bare  loft  of  Djickyns'  into  a  swell  studio. 
And,  believe  me,  we  came  mighty-  near  turnin'  the  trick  ! 
"There !"  says  she.  "With  a  few  flowers  I  believe 
it  will  do.  Now,  young  man,  have  you  thought  how 
we  can  get  the  right  people  here?  Of  course  we  shall 
advertise  in  all  the  papers." 

"As  an  open  show?" 'says  I.  "Say,  that's  nutty! 
Don't  you  do  it.  You'd  only  get  in  a  bunch  of  suburban 
shoppers  and  cheap-skate  art  students.  My  tip  is,  make 
it  exclusive — admission  by  card  only.  Then  if  it's 
done  right  you  can  graft  a  lot  of  free  press-agent  stuff 
by  playTin'  up  the  Belgian  part  of  its  strong.  See? 
Lets  you  ring  in  on  this  fund  for  Belgian  sufferers.  I 
take  it  you  want  to  unload  as  much  of  this  plaster 
junk  as  you  can?  Well,  all  you  got  to  do  is  mark  it 
up  twenty  per  cent  and  announce  that  you'll  chip  in 
that  much  towards  the  fund.     Get  me?" 

She  never  bats  an  eye,  Aunty  don't.  "To  be  sure," 
says  she.     "I  think  that  is  precisely  what  we  had  in 

mind  all  the  time;  only  we — er " 

"I  know,"  says  I.  "You  hadn't  been  playin'  the  re- 
lief act  strong  enough.  But  that's  what'll  get  you  into 
the  headlines.  'Social  Leader  to  the  Rescue,'  all  that 
dope.  I'll  send  some  of  the  boys  up  to  see  you  to- 
night. Don't  let  your  butler  frost  'em,  though.  Give 
'em  a  clear  track  to  the  libr'ry,  and  if  you're  servin' 
after-dinner  coffee  and  frosted  green  cordials,  so  much 
the  better.  Reporters  are  almost  human,  you  know. 
It  would  help,  too,  if  you'd  happen  to  be  just  startin' 
for  the  op'ra,  with  all  your  pearl  ropes  on.  And  whis- 
per— soft  pedal  on  Djickyns  here,  but  heavy  on  his 
suff'r'n  countrymen !     That's  the  line." 

Aunty  shudders  a  couple  of  times,  and  once  she  starts 
to  crash  in  with  the  sharp  reproof;  but  she  swallows 
it.  Some  little  old  diplomat.  Aunty  is !  She  was  gettin" 
the  picture.  Havin'  planned  that  part  of  the  campaign, 
she  switches  the  debate  as  to  who  should  go  on  the  list 
of  invited  guests. 

"Leave  it  to  me,"  says  I.  "You  just  pick  out  about 
a  dozen  patronesses.  Pick  'em  from  the  top,  the  ones 
that  are  featured  oftenest  in  the  society  notes.  And 
me,  I'll  sift  out  a  couple  of  hundred  sound  propositions 
from  the  corporation  lists — parties  that  have  stayed  on 
the  right  side  of  the  market  and  still  have  cash  to 
spend." 

Aunty  nods  approvin'.  She  even  hands  over  some 
names  she'd  jotted  down  herself  and  asks  me  to  put 
'em  in  if  they're  all  right. 

"Most  of  'em  are  fine,"  says  I,  glancin'  over  the  slip; 
"but  who's  this  W.  T.  Wiggins  with  no  address?" 

"I  particularly  want  to  reach  him,"  says  she.  "He 
is  a  wealthy  merchant  who  is  apt  to  be  rather  generous, 
I  am  told,  if  properly  approached." 

"I'll  look  him  up,"  says  I,  "and  see  that  he  gets  an 
invite — registered." 

"Of  course,"  goes  on  Aunty,  "he  doesn't  belong  so- 
cially, you  understand;  but  in  this  instance " 

"L'h-huh!"  says  I.  "You'll  be  pleased  to  meet  his 
checkbook.  And,  by  the  way,  what  schedule  are  you 
runnin'  this  on — doors  open  at  when?" 

"The  cards  will  read,  'From  half  after  four  until 
seven.'  "  says  Aunty. 

"I  see,"  says  I.     "Then   if   I   drift  in  before  six  a 
frock  coat  will  pass  me." 
And  for  the  first  time  durin"  the  session  she  inspects 


me  insultin'  through  her  lorgnette.    "Really,"  says  shf 
"I  had  not  considered  that  it  would  be  necessary 

"Eh?"  I  gasps.  "Ah,  have  a  heart!  Think  ho\ 
handy  I'd  be  if  some  one  did  another  flop,  or  if  Mis 
Yee  wanted " 

"Verona  will  be  fully  occupied  in  serving  tea, 
breaks  in  Aunty.  "Besides,  we  shall  try  to  give  thi 
affair  the  appearance,  at  least,  of  a  genuine  socia 
function.  I  imagine  that  the  presence  of  such  person 
as  Mr.  Wiggins  will  make  the  task  sufficiently  difficult 
Don't  you  see?." 

"I  ought  to,"  says  I.  "You  aint  left  much  to  th. 
imagination.  Sort  of  a  blot  on  the  landscape  I'd  be 
would  I?" 

Aunty    shrugs    her    shoulders.     "Please    remember,' 
says  she,  "that  I  am  not  making  social  distinctions, 
merely   recognize   those  which   exist.     You   must  no' 
hold  me  responsible  for " 

"Oh,  Aunty,"  breaks  in  Yee,  trippin'  into  our  cornel] 
impulsive,  "we've  forgotten  the  tea  things.  I  must  g< 
out  and  find  a  store  and  get  them  at  once.  Mayn't1 
Torchy  come  to  carry  the  bundles?" 

"Yes,"  says  Aunty;  "but  I  think  I  will  go  also,  tt 
be  sure  you  order  the  right  things." 

Think  of  carryin'  round  a  disposition  like  that !  She 
trails  right  along  with  us,  too,  and  just  to  make  thcl 
trip  int'restin'  for  her  I  strikes  for  Eighth-ave 
through  one  of  them  messy  cross  streets  where  lasl 
week's  snow  piles  and  garbage  cans  was  mixed  care- 
less along  the  curb. 

"What  a  wretched  district!"  complains  Aunty. 

"I  thought  you  wanted  to  get  to  the  nearest  gro- 
cery," says  I.  "Hello!  Here's  one  of  the  Wiggins 
chain.     How  about  patronizin'  this?" 

It's  one  of  them  cheap,  cut-rate  joints,  you  know, 
with  the  windows  plastered  all  over  with  daily  bargain 
hints — "Three  pounds  of  Wiggins'  best  creamery  butter 
for  97  cents — today  only,"  "Canned  corn,  6  cents — our 
big  Monday  special,"  and  so  on.  Aunty  sniffs  a  bit, 
but  fin'lly  decides  to  take  a  chance  and  sails  in  in  all 
her  grandeur.  The  one  visible  clerk  was  busy  waitin' 
on  lady  customers,  one  with  a  shawl  over  her  heai 
and  the  other  luggin'  a  baby  on  her  hip.  So  Aui 
raps  impatient  on  the  counter. 

At  that  out  from  behind  a  stack  of  Wiggins'  break- 
fast food  boxes  appears  a  middle-aged  gent  strugglin' 
into  a  blue  jumper  three  sizes  too  small  for  him.  He's 
kind  of  heavy  built  and  slow  movin'  for  an  average 
grocery  clerk,  and  he's  wearin'  gold-rimmed  specs;  but 
when  Aunty  proceeds  to  cross-examine  him  about  his 
stock  of  tea  he  sure  showed  he  was  onto  his  job.  He 
seems  to  know  about  every  kind  of  tea  ever  grown, 
and  produces  samples  of  the  best  he  has  in  the  shop. 

Aunty  was  watchin'  him  casual  as  he  weighs  out  a 
couple  of  pounds,  when  all  of  a  sudden  she  unlimbers 
her  long-handled  glasses  and  takes  a  closer  look.  "My 
good  man,"  says  she,  "haven't  I  seen  you  somewhere 
before?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  says  he,  scoopin'  a  pinch  off  the  scales  so 
they'd  register  exactly  to  the  quarter  ounce. 

"In  some  other  store,  perhaps?"  says  she. 

"I  think  not,"  says  he. 

"Then  where  ?"  asks  Aunty. 

"Cooperstown,"  says  he,  reachin'  for  a  paper  bag 
and  shootin'  the  tea  in  skillful.  "Anything  more, 
madam?" 

"Cooperstown!"  echoes  Aunty.  "Why,  I  haven't 
been  there  since  I  was  a  girl." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  says  he.  "You  didn't  even  finish  at 
high  school.     Cut  sugar,  did  you  say,  madam?" 

"A  box,"  says  Aunty,  starin'  puzzled.  "Perhaps  you 
attended  the  same  school?" 

He  nods. 

"Oh,  I  seem  to  remember  now,"  says  she.     "Aren't 

you  the  one  they  called — er What  was  it  you  were 

called?" 

"Woodie,"  says  he.  "Will  you  have  lemons,  too? 
Fresh  Floridas." 

"Two  dozen,"  says  Aunty.  "Well,  well !  You  used 
to  ask  me  to  skate  with  you  on  the  lake,  didn't  you  ?" 

"When  my  courage  was  running  high,"  says  he. 
"Sometimes  you  did;  but  more  often  you  wouldn't.  I 
lived  at  the  wrong  end  of  town,  you  know." 

"In  the  Hollow,  wasn't  it?"  says  she.  "And  there 
was  something  queer  about — about  your  family,  wasn't 
there?" 

He  looks  her  straight  in  the  eye  at  that.  Woodie 
does.  "Yes,"  says  he.  "Mother  went  out  sewing.  She 
was  a  widow." 

"Oh !"  says  Aunty.  "I  recall  your  skates — those 
funny  old  wooden-topped  ones,  weren't  they?" 

"I  was  lucky  to  have  those,"  says  he. 

"Hm-m-m!"  muses  Aunty.  "But  you  could  skate 
very  well.  You  taught  me  the  Dutch  roll.  I  remem- 
ber now.  Then  there  was  the  night  we  had  the  big 
bonfire  on  the  ice." 

Woodie  lets  on  not  to  hear  this  last,  but  grabs  a  sales 
slip  and  gets  busy  jottin'  down  items. 

I  nudges  Yee,  and  she  smothers  a  snicker.  We  was 
enjoyin'  this  little  peek  into  their  past.  Could  you 
have  guessed  it  ?  Aunty !  She  orders  six  loaves  of 
sandwich  bread  and  asks  to  see  the  canned  caviar. 

"You've  never  found  anything  better  to  do,"  she  goes 
on,  "than — than  this?" 

"No,"  savs  Woodie.  on  his  wav  down  from  the  top 
shelf. 

Once  more  Aunty  levels  her  lorgnette  and  gives  him 
the    cold,    curious    look    over.     "Hm-m-ff!"  savs    she 
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through  her  aristocratic  nose.     "I  must  say  that  as  a 
boy  you  were  presuming  enough." 

"I  got  over  that,''  says  he. 

"So  I  should  hope,"  says  she.  "You  manage  to  make 
a  living  at  this  sort  of  thing,  I  suppose?" 

"In  a  way,"  says  he. 

"You've  no  family,  I  trust?"  says  Aunty. 

"There  are  six  of  us  all  told,"  admits  Woodie 
humble. 

"Good  heavens!"  she  gasps.  "But  I  presume  some 
of  them  are  able  to  help  you?" 

"A  little,"  says  Woodie. 

"Think  of  it!"  says  Aunty.  "Six!  And  on  such 
wages  !     Are  any  of  them  girls  ?" 

"Two,"  says  he. 

"I  must  send  you  some  of  my  niece's  discarded 
gowns,"  says  Aunty  impulsive.  "You  are  not  a  drink- 
ing man,  are  you?" 

"Xot  to  excess,  madam,"  says  Woodie. 

"How  you  can  afford  to  drink  at  all  is  beyond  me," 
says  she.  "Or  even  eat !  Yet  you  are  rather  stout. 
I've  no  doubt,  though,  that  plain  food  is  best.  But 
you  show  your  age." 

"I  know,"  says  he,  smoothin'  one  hand  over  his  bald 
spot.     "Anything  else  today?" 

There's  just  a  hint  of  an  amused  flicker  behind  the 
glasses  that  makes  Aunty  glare  at  him  suspicious  for 
a  second.  "No,"  says  she.  "Put  all  those  things  in 
two  stout  bags  and  tie  them  carefully." 

"Yes,  madam,"  says  Woodie. 
;     He  was  doin'  it,  too,  when  the  other  clerk  steps  up, 
salutes  him  polite,  and  says:     "You're  wanted  at  the 
telephone,  sir." 

"Tell  them  to  hold  the  wire,"  says  Woodie. 

We  was  still  tryin'  to  dope  that  out  when  a  big 
limousine  rolls  up  in  front  of  the  store,  out  hops  a  foot- 
man in  livery,  walks  in  to  Woodie  with  his  cap  in  his 
hand,  and  holds  out  a  bunch  of  telegrams. 

"From  the  office,  sir,"  says  he. 

"Wait,"  says  Woodie,  wavin'  him  one  side. 

Xow  was  them  any  proper  motions  for  a  grocery 
clerk  to  be  goin'  through  ?  I  leave  it  to  you.  Vee  is 
watchin'  with  her  nose  wrinkled  up,  like  she  always 
does  when  anything  stumps  her;  and  me,  I  was  just 
starin'  open-faced  and  foolish.  I  couldn't  get  the  con- 
nection at  all.  But  Aunty  aint  one  to  stand  gaspin' 
over  a  mystery  while  her  tongue's  still  workin'. 

"Whose  car  is  that?"  she  demands. 

Woodie  slips  the  string  from  between  his  front  teeth, 
puts  a  double  knot  scientific  on  the  end  of  the  package, 
and  peers  over  his  glasses  out  through  the  door. 
"That?"  says  he.     "Oh,  that's  mine." 

"Yours!"  comes  back  Auntv.  "And — and  this  store, 
too?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  says  he. 

"Then — then  your  name  is  Wiggins?"  she  goes  on. 

"Yes,"  says  he.  "Don't  you  remember — Woodie 
Wiggins  ?" 

"I'd  forgotten,"  says  Aunty.  "And  all  the  other 
stores  like  this — how  many  of  them  have  you?" 

"Something  less  than  a  hundred,"  says  he.  "Xinety- 
six  or  seven,   I  think." 

Most  got  Aunty's  breath,  that  did:  but  in  a  jiffy 
she's  recovered.  "Perhaps,"  says  she,  "you  don't  mind 
telling  me  the  reason  for  this  masquerade  ?" 

"It's  not  quite  that,"  says  Wiggins.  "I  try  to  keep 
in  touch  with  all  my  places.  In  making  my  rounds  to- 
day I  found  my  local  manager  here  too  ill  to  be  at 
work.  Bad  case  of  grip.  So  I  sent  him  home,  tele- 
phoned for  a  substitute,  and  while  waiting  took  off  my 
coat  and  filled  in.  Fortunate  coincidence,  wasn't  it? — 
for  it  gave  me  the  pleasure  of  serving  you." 

"You  mean."  cuts  in  Aunty,  "that  it  gave  you  the 
opportunity  of  making  me  appear  absurd.  Those  gowns 
I  promised  to  send!" 

Wiggins  grins  good-natured.  "Is  this  the  niece  you 
mentioned?"  says  he. 

Aunty  admits  that  it  is,  and  introduces  Yee. 

Then  Wiggins  looks  inquirin'  at  me.  "Your  son?" 
he  asks. 

And  you  should  have  seen  Aunty's  face  pink  up  at 
that.    "Certainly  not!"  says  she. 

"Oh !"  says  Woodie,  screwin'  up  one  corner  of  his 
mouth  and  tippin'  me  the  wink. 

I  knew  if  I  got  a  look  at  Vee  I'd  have  to  haw-haw; 
so  I  backs  around  with  one  hand  behind  me  and  we 
swaps  a  finger  squeeze. 

Then  Aunty  jumps  in  with  the  quick  shift.  She  asks 
him  patronizin'  if  he  finds  the  grocery  business  in- 
t'restin'.    He  admits  that  he  does. 

"How  odd!"  says  Aunty.     "But  I  presume  that  you 
hope  to  retire  very  soon  ?" 
"Eh?"  says  he.     "Quit  the  one  thing  I  can  do  best? 
.  Why?" 

"But  surely,"  she  goes  on,  "you  can  hardly  find  such 
a  business  congenial.  It  is  so — so — well,  so  petty  and 
sordid." 

"Is  it,  though?"  says  Wiggins.  "With  more  than 
five  thousand  employees  on  my  payroll  and  a  daily  ex- 
pense bill  running  well  over  thirty  thousand,  I  find  it 
far  from  petty.  Anyway,  it  keeps  me  hustling.  I  used 
to  think  I  was  a  hard  worker,  too,  when  I  had  my  one 
little  general  store  at  Smiths  Corners." 

"And  now  you've  nearly  a  hundred  stores!"  says 
Aunty.     "How  did  you  do  it  ?" 

"I  was  kicked  into  doing  it,  I  guess,"  says  Wiggins, 
sniilin'   grim.     "The   manufacturers   and   jobbers,   you 


know.  They  weren't  willing  to  allow  me  a  fair  profit.  ! 
So  I  had  to  go  under  or  spread  out.  Well,  I've  spread 
— flour  mills  in  Minnesota,  canning  factories  from 
Portland,  Oregon,  to  Bridgeton,  Maine,  potato  farms 
in  Michigan  and  the  Aroostook,  cracker  and  bread 
bakeries,  creameries,  raisin  and  prune  plantations — all 
that  sort  of  thing — until  gradually  I've  weeded  out 
most  of  the  greedy  middlemen  who  stood  between  me 
and  my  customers.  They're  poor  folks,  most  of  'em, 
and  when  they  trade  with  me  their  slim  wages  go  fur- 
ther than  in  most  stores.  My  ambition  is  to  give  them 
honest  goods  at  a  five  per  cent  profit. 

"If  they  all  knew  what  was  best  for  them,  the  Wig- 
gins stores  would  soon  become  a  national  institution, 
and  I  could  hand  it  over  to  the  Federal  government; 
but  they  don't.  If  they  did,  I  suppose  they  wouldn't 
be  working  for  wages.  So  my  chain  grows  slowly, 
at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  stores  a  year.  But  every 
Wiggins  store  is  a  centre  for  economic  and  scientific 
distribution  of  pure  food  products.  That's  my  job,  and 
I  find  it  neither  petty  nor  sordid.  I  can  even  get  a 
certain  satisfaction  and  pride  from  it.  Incidentally 
there  is  my  five  per  cent  profit  to  be  made,  which  makes 
the  game  fascinating.  Retire?  Xot  until  I've  found 
something  better  to  do,  and  up  to  date  I  haven't." 

Havin'  got  this  off  his  mind  and  the  parcels  done 
up.  Mr.  Wiggins  walks  back  to  answer  the  'phone. 

When  he  comes  out  again,  in  a  minute  or  so,  he's 
shucked  the  jumper  and  is  buttonin'  himself  into  a 
mink-lined  overcoat. 

"As  a  rule,"  says  he,  "we  do  not  deliver  goods;  but 
in  this  instance  I  beg  leave  to  make  an  exception. 
Permit  me,"  and  he  waves  toward  the  limousine. 

It's  the  first  time,  too,  that  I  ever  saw  Aunty  stunned 
for  more  than  a  second  or  two  at  a  stretch.  She  acts 
sort  of  dazed  as  he  leads  her  out  to  the  car  and  helps 
stow  Yee  and  me  and  the  bundles  before  gettin'  in  him- 
self. Only  when  he  pulls  up  in  front  of  the  studio 
buildin'  does  he  come  to.  She  revives  enough  to  tell 
Wiggins  all  about  this  noble  young  Belgian  sculptor 
and  his  wonderful  work. 

"Sculpture!"  says  Wiggins.     "I'd  like  to  see  it." 

And  inside  of  three  minutes  Woodruff  T.  Wiggins, 

I  the  chain  grocery  magnate,  is  right  where  we'd  been 

'  schemin'  to  get  him.     He  inspects  the  various  groups 

of  plaster  stuff  arranged  around  the  studio,  squintin'  at 

'em  critical  like  he  was  a  judge  of  such  junk,  and  now 

and  then  he  makes  notes  on  the  back  of  an  envelope. 

Meanwhile  Aunty  explains  all  about  the  tea,  namin' 
over  some  of  the  swell  dowagers  that  was  goin'  to  act 
as  patronesses,  and  invites  him  cordial  to  drop  around 
on  the  big  day. 

"Thanks,"  says  he;  "but  I  guess  I'd  better  not.  I'm 
still  from  the  wrong  end  of  the  town,  you  know.  But 
here's  a  memorandum  of  four  pieces  I  should  like  done 
in  bronze  for  my  country  house.  And  suppose  I  leave 
Mr.  Djickvns  a  check  for  five  thousand  on  account. 
Will  that  do?" 

Would  it?  Say,  Aunty  almost  pats  him  fond  on  the 
cheek  as  she  follows  him  to  the  door. — From  "Torchy, 
Private  Sec."  b\<  Sewell  Ford.  Published  by  Edward 
J.  Clode. 

m»w    

Little  attention  has  been  paid  to  shale  in  this  country 
because  the  quantity  of  petroleum  produced  from  wells 
in  the  United  States  has  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  all 
demands,  but  for  more  than  fifty  years  the  oil  shale 
industry  of  Scotland  has  been  a  very  important  one. 
In  a  recent  year  more  than  8000  men  were  employed 
in  the  industry  in  that  country,  yet  the  average  yield 
of  oil  per  ton  of  shale  was  much  less  than  that  which 
appears  possible  from  the  shale  of  Colorado  and  Utah. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  Colorado  alone  there  is  suf- 
ficient shale,  in  beds  three  feet  or  more  thick  and  richer 
than  the  shale  being  mined  in  Scotland,  to  yield  twenty 
billion  barrels  of  crude  oil,  from  which  at  least  two 
billion  barrels  of  gasoline  may  be  extracted  by  ordi- 
nary refining  processes.  This  shale  contains  materials 
which,  when  heated,  may  be  converted  into  crude  oil, 
gas,  and  ammonia.  The  high  cost  of  distilling  oil  from 
shale  as  compared  to  the  cost  of  producing  oil  from 
wells  has  thus  far  prevented  the  development  in  this 
country  of  such  an  industry  and  may  continue  to  pre- 
vent it  for  some  time,  but  in  due  time  this  great  source 
of  supply  will  be  utilized  to  supplement  the  decreasing 
production  from  the  regular  oil  fields.  The  gas,  which 
is  a  very  good  illuminating  gas,  will  perhaps  be  suf- 
ficient to  furnish  all  the  heat  required  to  distill  the 
crude  oil  from  the  shale.  Ammonia,  a  most  valuable 
by-product  of  the  distillation,  may  be  utilized  in  the 
manufacture  of  commercial  fertilizer  or  other  nitrogen 
compounds,  as  the  market  demands. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


While  experimenting  with  the  intense  heat  of  the 
electric  arc,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  discovered  a  metallic 
substance  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  aluminum, 
though  he  never  succeeded  in  isolating  it.  Twenty 
years  later  Frederick  Wohler,  in  Germany,  isolated 
this  metal  through  the  use  of  potassium.  In  1845  he 
obtained  it  in  small  malleable  globules.  In  1856  De- 
ville,  a  French  chemist  patronized  by  Louis  Napoleon, 
improved  Wohler's  process  and  isolated  aluminum  in  a 
state  almost  pure.  At  this  time  the  metal  was  valued 
at  $90  a  pound.  It  was  produced  in  chemical  labora- 
tories and  used  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  aluminum 
jewelry.  The  price  had  declined  to  eighteen  cents  a 
i  pound  in  1914. 


Count  Cartier,  Belgian  minister  to  Peking,  has  re- 
turned to  his  post  after  a  furlough  spent  at  home.  He 
was  very  popular  twenty  years  ago  in  Tokyo  when  he 
was  secretary  of  the  Belgian  legation  there. 

Miss  Mae  Bell  Gunn,  postmistress  at  Seevers,  Io 
is   believed  to   be   the   youngest  occupant   of   such   an 
office   in   the   country.      She   is   eighteen   years   of   age. 
Miss   Gunn   succeeded   her   father,   passing   a   brilliant 
examination. 

Rear-Admiral  Akiyama,  regarded  as  the  foremost 
strategist  in  the  Japanese  navy,  has  been  ordered  to 
Europe  to  investigate  the  war  situation.  He  will  first 
go  to  Russia,  and  then  Sweden.  After  studying  naval 
strategy  in  England  and  France,  he  is  to  proceed  to 
the  Balkan  States. 

Chin  Tao  Chen,  financial  adviser  to  the  Chinese 
government,  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, class  of  1902.  He  has  served  as  auditor-general, 
as  financinal  representative  of  China  in  Europe,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Chinese  parliament.  He  was  the 
first  minister  of  finance  of  the  new  republic. 

Acceptance  of  the  chair  of  South  American  history 
and  economics  at  Harvard  University  by  Professor 
Ernesto  Quesada,  assures  an  authoritative  exposition 
of  the  subject  by  one  of  the  leading  scholars  of  South 
America.  He  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  na- 
tional university  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  has  an  inter- 
national reputation  as  an  author,  jurist,  economist,  and 
sociologist. 

Sir  Michael  Francis  O'Dwyer,  who  recently  made 
the  significant  statement  that  the  district  of  Jhang, 
India,  is  to  be  treated  to  a  measure  of  "firm  govern- 
ment," in  the  face  of  native  unrest,  knows  the  country 
from  long  official  connection  with  it.  He  is  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  Punjab,  and  has  been  associated  with 
Indian  affairs  since  1896,  when  he  became  director  of 
the  department  of  land  records  and  agriculture,  Punjab. 

Jules  Bois,  distinguished  French  poet,  dramatist,  and 
journalist,  has  arrived  in  this  country  on  a  mission  of 
sentiment,  as  he  describes  it,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  missions  of  many  compatriots  who  have  preceded 
him.  He  comes  to  offer  the  privilege  of  a  month's 
season  of  the  full  company  of  the  Theatre  Francais 
next  October.  Xever  before  has  his  government  con- 
sented to  permit  the  institution  to  leave  France.  M. 
Bois  also  comes  to  arrange  for  the  education  in  this 
country,  after  the  war,  of  many  young  Frenchmen.  It 
is  desired  that  they  serve  apprenticeships  in  the  great 
banking  establishments  of  the  country,  in  its  steel  mills, 
on  its  farms,  and  in  its  agricultural  colleges. 

General  Judenitch,  who  has  commanded  the  Russian 
army  against  Turkey  from  the  beginning,  and  who 
may  be  given  the  credit  for  the  fall  of  Erzeroum  and 
Bitlis,  belongs  to  the  younger  school  of  Russian  com- 
manders, though  he  had  experience  in  the  Japanese 
war,  where  he  was  colonel  of  a  guards  regiment,  and 
took  part  in  the  abortive  attempt  at  relieving  Port 
Arthur.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  military  lyceum  at 
Petrograd,  and  entered  the  Corps  de  Pages,  from 
which  he  joined  his  regiment,  the  Imperial  Guard,  one 
of  the  Corps  d'Elite.  But  although  fortune  favored 
him  at  the  outset,  he  rose  in  his  profession  equally  by 
reason  of  his  military  skill  and  ability.  Count  Voront- 
zow-Dashkoft,  then  viceroy  of  the  Caucasus,  had  the 
faculty  of  gathering  round  him  men  of  energy,  ability, 
and  character,  and  Judenitch  was  one  of  these. 

Count  von  Haeseler,  announced  at  the  front  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  the  Crown  Prince  before  Verdun, 
is,  despite  his  age,  one  of  the  most  modern  and  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  important  of  German  gen- 
erals. No  more  picturesque  figure  could  have  been 
commissioned  by  the  Kaiser  for  this  important  work, 
for  he  is  said  to  be  the  idol  of  the  German  soldier 
world.  Field  Marshal  General  Gottlieb,  Count  von 
Haeseler,  celebrated  his  eightieth  birthday  on  January 
18th.  This  is  the  fourth  great  war  in  which  he  has 
played  an  active  part.  As  a  young  officer  he  fought  in 
1864,  and  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Prince  Frederick 
Karl  of  Prussia  he  participated  in  the  campaigns  of 
1866  and  1870.  He  is  held  up  to  the  soldiers  as  an 
example  of  the  true  Spartan.  He  drinks  only  milk, 
abhors  alcohol,  and  in  this  direction  has  had  a  tre- 
mendous moral  influence  upon  his  troops  even  in  time 
of  peace. 

Major-General  Charles  Yere  Ferrers  Townshend, 
who  with  a  division  of  British  troops  has  been  besieged 
in  Kut  since  December  9th,  is  the  heir  presumptive  to 
the  Marquisate  of  Townshend.  He  is  the  great-great- 
grandson  of  George  Townshend,  who  fought  with  glory 
at  the  Heights  of  Abraham  in  1759,  where  he  com- 
manded the  British  left  under  Wolfe.  He  has  a  long 
record  of  service,  beginning  with  the  Royal  Marine 
Infantry,  in  which  he  made  the  Nile  expedition.  He 
was  then  transferred  to  the  Indian  army  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  defending  Chitral  with  splendid 
tenacity.  In  every  one  of  his  past  six  campaigns  he 
was  mentioned  in  dispatches.  He  is  not  of  the  "strong- 
silent-man"  type,  but  is  described  by  one  who  knows 
him  well  as  "a  good,  shrewd,  and  studious  soldier." 
He  is  fifty-four  years  of  age.  and  married  in  1898  tin; 
daughter  of  a  French  noble,  Count  Louis  ' 
d'Anvers. 
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A  LADY  MUNITION  WORKER. 


A  Writer    in    "  Blackwood's    Magazine "    for   February    De- 
scribes Her  Experiences  as  a  Shellmaker. 


I  hold  the  injunction. 

Let  us  also  take 
An  apple  and  a  slice  of  cake, 

to  be  a  golden  rule  of  conduct  applicable  to  all  ventures 
whereon  one's  destiny  might  be  pleased  to  send  one. 
The  first  few  days  of  learning  to  be  a  shell-machinist 
clinched  anew7  my  belief  in  the  excellence  of  this 
maxim.  Off  work,  an  unknown  and  displeasing  feeling 
in  my  inside  had  driven  me  out  for  a  walk.  I  could 
find  no  comfort  in  the  shop  windows,  attentively  as  I 
might  view  them,  nor  could  the  passers-by,  earnestly 
as  I  might  consider  them,  divert  my  attention  from  that 
feeling.  Suddenly  I  realized  the  meaning  of  my  dis- 
temper. I  believe  it  to  have  been  the  false  teeth  dis- 
played in  the  window  of  a  pawnshop  that  provided  the 
stimulus  to  my  bewildered  intelligence.  I  walked  up  to 
a  policeman  and  said  to  him,  with  that  austerity  of 
statement  which  befits  the  imparting  of  a  profound 
truth — "Policeman,  I'm  hungry."  He  supposed,  miss,  I 
was  a  munition  worker,  and  directed  me  to  a  shop  that 
sold  pies. 

We  were  all  the  same :  during  the  half-hour  interval, 
sitting  in  the  yard,  we  ate  and  talked  of  eating.  In- 
troductions were  prefaced,  as  among  all  primitive 
peoples,  with  gifts.  "But  not  apples,  thank  you  all  the 
same,"  I  said.  "My  landlady  gives  me  nothing  else. 
She  might  be  a  Serpent.  Apple-hat  hot.  Apple-hat 
cold.  Pie  with  the  apples  inside.  Tart  with  the  apples 
outside.  Baked  apples.  Boiled  apples.  Dumplings 
(very  dumply,  you  know).  Charlotte  Russe.  And 
apple  sauce  with  the  meat,  hot  or  cold  to  match." 

"The  girl-with-the-dirty-face  has  got  an  egg,"  said 
some  one.  "She  says  it's  a  country  egg,  too."  We 
looked  admiringly  at  the  damsel  thus  designated,  and 
registered,  each  one  of  us,  a  silent  vow  to  write  home 
as  soon  as  possible.  Perhaps  I  should  explain  that 
the  possession  of  a  dirty  face  is  no  distinguishing 
mark  among  munition  workers.  Every  face  was  dirty: 
but  hers  was  invariably  and  indubitably  the  dirtiest. 

"My  landlady  keeps  fowls,  but  not  eggs,"  was  the 
next  remark. 

"She  would:  generally  speaking,  landladies  are  a 
generation  of  vipers." 

"But  when  the  alternative  is  that  parrot-house  of  a 

hostel " 

"They  have  bath-lists,  five  minutes  allowed  for  each; 
and  when  they  come  out  the  superintendent  looks  be- 
hind their  ears." 

"Food  is  good  and  meals  are  regular  up  there, 
though." 

"Fancy  dossing  down  with  two  other  unknown  fe- 
males.   No  more  boarding-school  for  me,  thanks." 

"We  are  paying  guests,"  said  the  pretty  girl.  "It's 
fairly  painful — the  guest  part  at  least.  There's  a  young 
man  of  the  house,  and  he  says,  'Pleased  to  meet  you' 
whenever  he  passes  me  on  the  stairs." 

"They  practice  the  Black  Art  where  we  are,"  re- 
lated the  girl  who  had  brought  the  apple  as  a  friend- 
ship's offering.  "Janet  had  a  pain,  and  Mrs.  Jump 
said  the  cure  was  to  tie  a  threefold  cord  round  the 
waist.  We  hadn't  a  stay-lace  handy,  or  we  might 
have  plaited  it  to  try." 

"Time  to  go  in,"  one  said.  "Look  at  the  way  she 
leaves  those  eggshells  about.  Rank  effrontery  I  call  it." 
Food  is  the  best-received  topic :  the  war  as  a  thing 
to  be  talked  about  is  barred  by  common  consent:  and 
so,  naturally  enough,  is  mention  of  homes  and  the 
things  that  befell  us  before  we  came  to  make  shells. 
Shop  may  be  talked,  however,  and  will  be  listened  to 
courteously  if  without  enthusiasm.  The  rule  of  the 
game  is  simple — as  follows.  Susan,  who  is  rough- 
turning,  let  us  say,  will  be  allowed  to  acquaint  Mary 
and  Fatima  with  her  fortunes  on  that  day — her  out- 
put, her  machine,  her  mechanics,  their  demeanor  and 
opinions — provided  that  Mary  and  Fatima,  who  are 
severally  doing  different  operations  and  take  no  in- 
terest in  rough-turning,  having  supplied  the  dominant 
and  tonic  close  of  "Just  so;  most  interesting,"  to 
Susan's  protracted  roulades,  may  extemporize  to  her  in 
their  turn.  It  works  quite  well.  Nobody  listens  much : 
a  polite  toleration  is  displayed  during  the  recital,  and 
a  polite  animation  at  the  end  of  it. 

We  talked  a  lot  to  begin  with.  It  was  natural  to  be 
sprightly  while  the  dirt  could  still  be  washed  off  and 
the  aches  slept  off  without  much  difficulty,  and  while 
the  idea  of  the  extreme  picturesqueness  and  daring  of 
such  an  adventure  as  ours  still  upheld  one.  True  that 
no  one  else  seemed  to  see  in  our  blue  overalls  any- 
thing hut  a  uniform:  we  knew  them,  secretly,  as  a 
vestment.  Like  Stevenson  combating  the  sensitive 
plant  at  Yailima,  standing  at  my  lathe  I  talked  wittily 
and  at  length  with  my  friends  that  were  not  there. 
I  >ther  workers  have  told  me  how  at  first  they  would 
pass  away  the  time  in  picturing  to  themselves  the 
various  things  that  had  happened  and  were  to  happen 
in  the  making  of  a  shell— the  furnaces  flaring  and  bel- 
lowing all  night  and  the  molten  steel  being  poured  out, 
stn.olilv,  like  cream:  the  shell-cases  tumbled  out  on 
the  workshop  floor  all  rough  and  clumsy,  to  pass 
th  'ough  process  after  process  till,  slim  and  polished. 
ti,ey  went  off  to  be  filed,  discreet  of  curve,  demure  of 
coior,  Quakerish   instruments   of  death:   and  that  one 


day   when,   alive   and   voiced   at   last,   they   would   go 

shrieking  over  the  trenches. 

"When  I  think" — said  the  lady-who-felt-(and  men- 
tioned)-things — "how  every  shell  that  I  handle,  except 
of  course  the  scraps,  is  going  to  help  one  of  our  brave 
men  in  the  trenches,  it  simply  makes  me  swell  with 
pride." 

"  'How  to  increase  your  bust  measurement  in  three 
days.'  "  suggested  the  girl-who-had-been-proud-of-her- 
hands. 

"That  won't  last  for  long,"  said  the  girl-with-the- 
dirty-face.  It  was  rather  pinched  under  the  dirt. 
"When  you've  been  at  it  a  bit  longer  you  won't  think 
of  your  shells  as  so  many  dead  Boches  or  live  Tommies, 
but  as  so  many  predestined  objects  that  you  want  to 
get  through  with  before  you  go  off  work — so  many 
dead  weights  to  be  heaved  up  and  slipped  on  a  gauge — 
so  many  inches  of  backache." 

While  training  we  worked  among  the  girls  whom  we 
were  destined  afterwards  to  relieve.  I  watched  them 
at  first  with  interest,  then,  having  tried  to  make 
friends,  with  affection.  It  was  easy  to  get  to  know 
them :  they  were  no  shyer  than  sparrows,  and  had,  in 
common  with  those  unappreciated  birds,  an  unending 
flow  of  chaff  and  cheerful  banalities.  I  admired  their 
physique — their  vigorous  movements,  their  loud  voices, 
their  plentiful  hair — and  I  wondered,  with  an  oblique 
consideration  of  William  James,  how  much  of  their 
good  health  and  good  spirits  were  due  to  the  constant 
rattle  of  smartness  and  vivacity  that  the  custom  of 
their  particular  type  entails  on  them.  Convertentur  ad 
vesperam:  et  fa/men  patientur  ut  canes,  et  circuibunt 
civitatem.  Answering  the  strident  challenges  of  the 
town  they  live  in,  they  go  to  rinks  and  cinemas,  they 
read  and  chatter,  kiss  and  quarrel,  and  follow  new 
fashions  and  new  ideas  as  new  fashions  and  new  ideas 
are  purveyed  to  the  manufacturing  town.  As  far  as 
the  cinema  and  the  ha'penny  press  can  make  them  so, 
they  are  up  to  date ;  in  that  measure  of  life  afforded 
to  them  they  are  alive.  Comparing  them  with  the 
anaemic  and  toothless  young  women  that  I  had  seen 
bicycling  listlessly  in  country  lanes,  I  thought — Gone  is 
the  rustic  mirth  with  the  rustic  junketings.  Allegra 
has  painted  her  cheeks  and  come  to  town. 

The  work  of  a  shell  machinist  has  an  obliterating 
effect  upon  one's  sense  of  individuality :  howrever  mo- 
notonous, it  is  exacting;  it  has  to  be  attended  to. 
After  a  while  it  begins  to  flatten  one  into  the  essential 
dough:  every  shell  thieves  a  little  of  one's  pride  of 
self.  Yet  through  all  the  crowded  and  callous  work- 
shops where,  day  by  day,  killing  has  veritably  become 
a  business,  little  sparks  of  personality  flash  out.  For 
the  indomitable  complexity  alone  of  the  curls  and 
twists  in  which  the  work-girls  do  their  often  beautiful 
hair  I  should  admire  them:  a  rebel  spirit  flew  flags 
in  each  little  daub  of  color  with  which  they  enlivened 
their  ugly  working  dresses.  On  one  machine  stood  up- 
ended the  case  of  an  18-pounder,  with  a  pattern 
chalked  on  it.  This  was  always  full  of  flowers — two  or 
three  dahlias,  some  coarse  daisies,  or  chrysanthemums 
with  their  plaintive  smell:  a  tribute  of  loud  and  rap- 
turous sniffs  were  given  to  it  in  passing,  and  the  bolder 
spirits  ogled  for  a  button-hole.  With  my  own  nose 
well  buried  among  them,  I  asked  the  man  working  the 
machine  how  he  got  his  flowers :  he  told  me  that  hardly 
a  day  went  by  without  one  worker  or  another  bringing 
him  a  handful  of  blooms  to  replenish  his  posy. 

And  if  the  work-girls  are  gay  and  kind,  the  men  in 
the  factory,  doing  the  work  that  is  too  heavy  or  too 
intricate  to  be  given  to  women  to  do,  are  just  as  kind 
if  not  so  gay.  The  shell-cases  are  brought  round  in 
barrow-loads  and  piled  ready  for  working  between  the 
machines.  The  easiest  way  to  put  a  shell  down  is,  of 
course,  to  drop  it.  "Arlf,"  shall  we  call  him,  was  en- 
gaged in  putting  some  down  this  way  on  one  occasion, 
when,  after  the  twentieth  crash,  the  girl-wdro-had-been- 
proud-of-her-hands  turned  round  from  her  machine 
and  made  a  face  at  him.  (She  was  working  with  a 
headache,  which  might  explain,  although  it  does  not 
palliate,  her  unladylike  conduct.)  The  next  shell  and 
those  following  it  he  put  down  quietly  with  his  bare 
hands.  This  story  has  a  sequel.  Smoking  is  forbidden 
with  a  Teutonic  strongness  in  the  workshop — some 
discontented  persons  think  it  would  be  pleasanter  if 
spitting  were  discouraged  instead;  however,  that  is  a 
side  issue,  and  so  it  has  to  be  practiced  with  much 
secrecy.  One  night  Arlf,  having  deposited  his  tale  of 
shells  in  neat  stacks  by  the  platforms  of  each  lathe- 
worker,  was  sitting  in  his  barrow  wearing  an  expres- 
sion of  Sabbath  calm  and  enjoying  an  illicit  and  rather 
crumpled  cigarette.  He  had  been  working  for  nine 
or  ten  hours  at  a  stretch  (the  men  work  in  two  shifts 
to  the  women's  three),  and  was,  I  suppose,  sleepy; 
hence  he  did  not  observe  the  frenzied  signals  of  those 
workers  who  had  seen  the  foreman  coming  up  behind 
him.  Detection  and  a  row  and  a  fine  advanced  like 
creeping  shadows  upon  the  unconscious  Arlf:  they 
neared  him — in  a  moment  they  would  encompass  him. 

"Oh,  oh.  foreman!"  said  a  worker,  running  up 
from  her  lathe,  "what  shall  I  do  about  this  shell? 
Look,  I  can't  get  any  filings  off  it.  and  I  know  my  knife 
is  set  right." 

The  foreman  looked  at  the  shell,  and  spoke  in  scorn. 
"You've  bin  an'  turned  it  once  orlready:  corse  yer 
carn't  git  any  more  orf  it.  Tike  it  out,  and  gow  and 
fetch  another." 

Abstractedly  that  foreman  went  on  his  way,  im- 
mersed in  pleasurable  reflections  on  the  extreme  fool- 


ishness justly  innate  in  an  inferior  sex.     Arlf  smoke 
in  his  barrow  undisturbed,  and  the  worker  went  bac 
to  her  lathe  with  a  small  smile  that  was  wholly  uri 
justified,  one  would  think,  by  the  ignominious  part  si 
had  just  played  in  the  foregoing  scene. 
^f   

OLD  FAVORITES. 


An  April  Adoration. 
Sang  the  sunrise  on  an  amber  morn — 
"Earth,  be  glad  !     An  April  day  is  born. 

"Winter's  done,  and  April's  in  the  skies, 
Earth,  look  up  with  laughter  in  your  eyes!" 

Putting  off  her  dumb  dismay  of  snow, 
Earth  bade  all  her  unseen  children  grow. 

Then  the  sound  of  growing  in  the  air 
Rose  to  God  a  liturgy  of  prayer  ; 

And  the  thronged  succession  of  the  days 
Uttered  up  to  God  a  psalm  of  praise. 
Laughed  the  running  sap  in  every  vein, 
Laughed  the  running  flurries  of  warm  rain, 

Laughed  the  life  in  every  wandering  root. 
Laughed  the  tingling  cells  of  bud  and  shoot. 
God  in  all  the  concord  of  their  mirth 
Heard  the  adoration-song  of  Earth. 

— Charles   G.  D.   Roberts. 


The  Bivouac  of  the  Dead. 

The   muffled   drum's   sad   roll   has   beat 

The   soldier's   last   tattoo ; 
No  more   on  Life's   parade   shall  meet 

That  brave   and   fallen   few. 
On    Fame's    eternal    camping-ground 

Their   silent   tents   are   spread, 
And   Glory  guards,   with  solemn  round, 

The  bivouac  of  the  dead. 
No   rumor   of  the   foe's   advance 

Now  swells  upon  the  wind ; 
No    troubled   thought   at  midnight   haunts 

Of  loved   ones  left  behind  ; 
No  vision   of  the  morrow's   strife 

The   warrior's    dream   alarms ; 
No   braying  horn   nor  screaming  fife 

At  dawn  shall  call  to  arms. 
Their  shivered  swords  are  red  with  rust; 

Their  plumed   heads   are  bowed  ; 
Their   haughty   banner,   trailed   in   dust, 

Is   now   their  martial   shroud. 
And  plenteous  funeral  tears  have  washed 

The  red  stains   from   each  brow, 
And  the  proud  forms,  by  battle  gashed, 

Are   free   from   anguish   now. 

The  neighing  troop,  the  flashing  blade, 

The  bugle's  stirring  blast, 
The    charge,    the   dreadful   cannonade, 

The  din   and  shout  are  past; 
Nor  war's  wild  note,  nor  glory's  peal. 

Shall    thrill   with   fierce   delight 
Those  breasts  that  nevermore  may  feel 

The  rapture  of  the  fight. 
Like   the  fierce   northern  hurricane 

That   sweeps   his   great  plateau, 
Flushed  with  the  triumph  yet  to  gain, 

Came  down  the  serried  foe. 
Who  heard  the  thunder  of  the  fray 

Break  o'er  the  field  beneath, 
Knew  well  the  watchword  of  that  day 

Was  "Victory  or  Death." 
Long  had   the   doubtful   conflict  raged 

O'er  all  that  stricken  plain, 
For  never  fiercer  fight  had  waged 

The  vengeful  blood  of   Spain  ; 
And   still   the  storm   of  battle  blew, 

Still  swelled   the   gory  tide; 
Not  long   our  stout   old   chieftain  knew. 

Such  odds  his  strength  could  bide. 
'Twas  in  that  hour  his  stern  command 

Called  to  a  martyr's  grave 
The  flower  of  his  beloved  land, 

The  nation's  flag  to  save. 
By  rivers   of  their   father's  gore 

His   first-born    laurels   grew, 
And  well  he  deemed  the  sons  would  pour 

Their  lives  for  glory,  too. 

Full  many  a  norther's  breath  has  swept 

O'er  Angostura's   plain — 
And  long  the  pitying  sky  has  wept 

Above  its   mouldered   slain. 
The    raven's    scream    or   eagle's    flight 

Or    shepherd's    pensive    lay, 
Alone   awakes   each   sullen   height 

That  frowned   o'er  that  dread  fray. 
Sons  of  the  Dark  and  Bloody  ground, 

Ye  must  not  slumber  there, 
Where  stranger  steps  and  tongues  resound 

Along  the  heedless  air. 
Your   own   proud   land's   heroic   soil 

Shall   be  your  fitter  grave; 
She  claims  from  war  his  richest  spoil — 

The  ashes  of  her  brave. 
Thus    'neath   their   parent   turf   they    rest, 

Far  from  the  gory  field 
Borne  to  a  Spartan  mother's  breast 

On  many  a  bloody  shield; 
The    sunshine    of   their   native    sky 

Smiles  sadly  on  them  here. 
And  kindred  eyes  and  hearts  watch  by 

The  heroes'  sepulchre. 

Rest    on,    embalmed    and    sainted    dead ! 

Dear  as  the  blood  ye  gave, 
No  impious  footstep  here  shall  tread 

The  herbage  of  your  grave ; 
Nor  shall  your  story  be  forgot, 

While   Fame  her  record  keeps. 
Or    Honor   points    the   hallowed    spot 

Where  Valor  proudly  sleeps. 

Yon   marble  minstrel's  voiceless  stone 

In   deathless   song   shall   tell 
When   many  a  vanished  age  hath   flown, 

The  story  how  ye   fell ; 
Nor  wreck,  nor  change,  nor  winter's  blight. 

Nor    Time's   remorseless   doom. 
Shall   dim   one  ray  of  glory's   light 

That   gilds    your   deathless   tomb. 

— Theodore    O'Hara. 


"■ 


April  1,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  NOVELIST  AS  NURSE. 


Marie  Van  Vorst  Relates  Some   of  Her   Experiences  in   the 
War  Hospitals  of  Paris. 


Last  week  the  Argonaut  quoted  a  letter  from  the 
volume  of  "War  Letters  of  an  American  Woman,"  by 
Marie  Van  Vorst,  the  author  of  "Big  Tremaine,"' 
"Mary  Moreland,"  and  a  number  of  other  stories  which 
have  had  their  little  share  of  fame  with  "the  general 
public."  Marie  Van  Vorst's  present  story  of  her  own 
experiences  in  the  war  zone  is  probably  the  best  book 
that  she  has  ever  done.  The  material  was  selected 
from  among  the  letters  which  were  sent  off  "hot"  to 
her  friends  and  while  she  was  still  in  the  throes  of 
emotions  which  are  re-making  at  least  half  of  the 
world.  She  is  an  impressionable  person  and  a  sympa- 
thetic one.  And  she  has  figured  as  more  than  a  visiting 
and  observing  outsider,  for  she  had  been  living  in 
France  for  a  number  of  years  when  the  war  com- 
Imenced,  and  it  is  of  friends  and  of  affairs  that  are  near 
1  to  her  heart  that  she  writes  to  interested  intimates  who 
are  far  away. 

At  first  one  is  rather  resentful  of  the  "society"  photo- 
graphs with  which  the  volume  is  embellished,  of  trivial 
personalities,  superlative  expressions  of  affection,  and 
the  details  of  Miss  Van  Vorst's  story-writing  which  do 
not  seem  to  us  to  bear  any  real  relation  to  the  matters 
which  interest  us.  But  as  we  read  on  we  appreciate 
that  these  are  after  all  a  help  in  giving  us  the  picture 
|  of  a  typical  feminine  type  and  serve  as  an  interesting 
foil  to  the  poignancy  of  much  that  she  has  to  tell  us. 

There  is  a  sense  of  foreboding  in  a  letter  which 
Miss  Van  Vorst  wrote  in  July,  1914,  to  a  friend  in 
Italy.  It  reveals  her  as  one  very  sensitive  to  impres- 
|  sions : 

I've  only  been  home  here  in  Paris  a  short  while,  and  yet 
I  am  keen  to  get  away.  My  little  house  is  settled  and  charm- 
ing, and  yet  in  it  I  have  the  most  curious  spirit  of  unrest. 
Mabel,  I  don't  know  what  it  is,  but  there  seems  to  be  a 
menace  over  everything-.  What  can  it  mean?  In  all  my  life 
I  have  never  had  such  a  strange,  strained,  tense  feeling. 
Sometimes  at  night  I  can't  sleep  and  on  several  occasions  I've 
gotten  up  and  thrown  open  my  shutters  and  looked  out  over 
the  familiar  little  place,  over  the  roofs,  to  the  sky;  and  the 
most  curious  sense  of  peril  seems  to  brood  over  everything  in 
sight.  What  can  it  mean?  There  have  been  times  when  I 
could  hardly  catch  my  breath  for  the  oppression  on  my  heart. 

Of  course  it's  purely  physical.  You  would  think  that  I 
should  feel  more  at  peace  in  my  own  home  ;  but  I  want  to  get 
away.     I  am  glad  I  am  going  to  Italy.     I  long  to  go. 

Directly,  and  indirectly,  Miss  Van  Vorst  has  a  great 
deal  to  say  upon  the  part  which  women  are  playing  in 
this  war.  She  sounds  a  warning  to  Germany  that  judg- 
ment will  not  be  meted  by  the  hands  of  men  alone: 

In  the  German  appeal  for  sympathy  to  the  United  States, 
let  Germany  not  forget  the  role  that  women  play  in  our 
country.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  their  voice 
is  clearer  and  where  their  force  is  greater.  The  atrocities 
practiced  upon  women  by  the  Germans  in  Belgium  and  in 
France  call  for  a  reckoning  that  Germany  must  pay  until  its 
last  breath,  and  the  women  of  our  country  will  not  be 
slow  to  display  their  attitude  of  mind  towards  German  bar- 
barism. 

France  knew  the  horrors  of  German  invasion  in  1870,  but 
hoped  for  better  things  after  the  supposed  civilizing  of  forty 
years.  Yet  graver  and  more  frightful  horrors  than  inspired 
Guy  de  Maupassant  to  write  of  Madanioiselle  Fifi  in  his  im- 
mortal story  have  befallen  the  women  of  France,  as  well  as 
the  women  of  Belgium. 

Germany  must  make  no  sentimental  appeal  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  We  are  bidden  to  remain  neutral  by  our 
government;  our  hearts  and  souls  can  not  be  this.  Before  a 
political  situation,  diplomacy  might  keep  us  silent ;  but  before 
rape  and  brutality  such  as  the  savage  races  employed  ;  before 
dishonor,  arson,  and  cowardice,  before  insult  to  priests,  before 
murder  of  women,  before  fiendish  attacks  upon  those  who 
minister  to  the  sick,  we  are  neither  neutral  or  silent.  Nor 
will  we  ever  be,  and  Germany  may  as  well  know  it  thoroughly. 

Miss  Van  Vorst  repeats  some  of  the  tales  of  atrocities 
which  we  have  heard  and  of  these  there  are  some  which 
we  can  not  let  weigh  too  heavily  as  evidence  with  us, 
for  they  have  passed  through  many  retellings  and  we 
could  not  trace  their  sources.  But  the  following  may 
serve  as  an  example: 

One  of  my  old  clerks  in  the  Bon  Marche  has  had  his 
little  nephew  come  back  to  him  from  Germany — a  peaceful 
young  middle-class  man  pursuing  his  studies  in  a  German 
town — with  both  his  hands  cut  off! 

The  other  day  in  the  Gare  du  Nord,  waiting  for  a  train, 
there  was  a  stunning  Belgian  officer — not  a  private — he  was  a 
captain  in  one  of  the  crack  regiments.  His  excitement  was 
terrible,  he  was  almost  beside  himself  with  anguish  and  with 
anger.  In  a  little  village  he  had  seen  one  woman  violated 
by  seven  Germans  in  the  presence  of  her  husband;  then  the 
husband  shot,  the  woman  shot,  and  her  little  baby  cut  in  four 
pieces  on  a  butcher's  block.  You  can  hardly  call  this  the 
common  course  of  war.  He  was  a  Belgian  gentleman,  and  I 
should  consider  this  a  document  of  truth. 

Here  is  Miss  Van  Vorst's  excited,  breathless  account 
of  her  first  personal  contact  with  the  real  details  of 
battle  as  given  to  her  at  first  hand: 

I  came  down  this  morning  in  the  train  from  Windsor  with 
a  young  officer,  not  more  than  twenty-two  years  of  age — one 
of  the  most  attractive-looking  men  I  ever  saw — such  a  clean, 
fine  face.  He  had  just  come  back  from  the  battle  of  the 
Aisne,  where  he  was  wounded.  His  arm  was  all  done  up  in 
a  big  silk  St.  John's  bandage.  He  said  that  he  had  been 
fighting  for  three  weeks  and  had  not  had  his  clothes  off  once 
in  that  time,  nor  his  boots,  and  that  he  had  only  once  during 
that  time  seen  the  enemy.  I  am  going  to  give  you  all  this 
information  en  bloc,  while  I  can  remember  what  he  said.  It 
is  the  first  personal  note  I  have  had  of  this  vast,  horrible 
war.  .  .  .  He  said  that  the  German  organization  is  be- 
yond words  superb,  and  that  there  never  was  such  an  army  to 
meet,  and  that  it  is  extraordinary  that  both  the  Allies  and 
the  English  have  been  able  to  stand  up  against  it  at  all.  He 
said  that  the  German  officer  proper,  of  the  best  regiments,  is 
courteous    and    considerate,    and    that   when    you    realize    that 


they  have  four  or  five  million  men,  all  war-mad,  to  deal 
with,  their  job  is  not  easy.  He  said  they  lay  twenty- four 
hours  in  the  trenches,  in  the  wet  and  cold,  soaked  through, 
and  that  all  the  weaklings  of  his  regiment  were  killed,  for 
those  that  were  not  shot  died  from  exhaustion  and  pneu- 
monia. There  were  twenty-six  officers  in  his  regiment  and 
only  six  came  out  alive.  He  was  one  of  this  little  number. 
He  had  no  idea  that  he  would  ever  see  England  again.  His 
school  pal,  and  an  officer  like  himself,  was  by  his  side  all 
through  the  engagement,  and  he  turned  to  this  boy  and  said  : 
"Won't  we  have  a  jolly  time  when  he  get  back  to  England?" 
And  just  at  that  moent  he  was  shot  through  the  heart.  This 
boy  buried  him  after  the  battle,  digging  his  grave  and  taking 
his  cigarette  case  and  things  from  his  pocket.  He  said  that 
he  would  otherwise  have  been  left  there  on  that  field,  unburied, 
as  they  had  no  time  even  to  drag  out  the  wounded.  He  was 
finally  hit  by  a  shell — shoulder  broken — then  lay  for  thirty- 
six  hours  in  a  base  hospital  in  a  little  French  town,  where 
the  care  was  not  very  good.  He  said  the  whole  town  around 
them  was  reduced  to  powder  and  ashes,  but  the  hospital  was 
spared  ;  and  that  night  they  all  escaped  in  Red  Cross  wagons, 
the  searchlights  of  the  enemy  following  them  like  the  eyes 
of  demons  and  shining  upon  their  faces  even  at  a  distance  of 
four  miles.  But  the  Germans  did  not  shell  the  hospital 
wagons.  He  was  piled  on  a  cattle  truck  with  other  wounded 
men  and  made  the  return  journey  to  England  in  that  way  as 
far  as  the  Channel  boat.  Several  of  his  personal  friends  died 
on  that  dreadful  trip. 

Miss  Van  Vorst  took  a  six  weeks'  course  of  training 
in  nursing  and  joined  the  American  Ambulance  at 
Neuilly.  Her  first  test  was  not  of  the  sort  to  inspire 
the  frivolous-minded.  These  women  who  are  nursing  at 
the  front  are  not  merely  indulging  in  the  latest  fad. 
They  are  doing  serious,  dreadful  work: 

When  the  door  opened  on  Ward  69  you  could  have  cut  the 
atmosphere  of  that  room  with  a  knife!  Never,  never  have 
you  dreamed  of  such  an  odor!  There  were  only  seven  men  in 
that  room  and  five  women  nurses.  "Pretty  good  average," 
you  would  say.  Well,  from  the  moment  I  entered  that  room 
at  2  o'clock  until  I  left  it  at  7,  not  one  of  us  had  sat  down 
once. 

I  was  presented  to  the  head  nurse — such  an  angel  !  A 
Canadian,  of  course — I  am  crazy  about  Canadians,  men  and 
women  ;  there  is  something  superb  about  them.  Then  another 
Londun  nurse,  a  French-Canadian,  and  an  exquisite  little 
French  lady,  not  more  than  sixteen — think  of  it — a  little  sweet, 
angel-faced  aide,   and  myself. 

Well,  these  were  the  patients : 

A  Welsh  boy,  a  handsome  young  fellow,  with  double  frac- 
ture and  leg  showing  signs  of  gangrene ;  a  Frenchman  over 
in  one  corner,  whose  trouble  I  do  not  know;  a  nigger  from 
South  Africa  with  shell  wounds  and  doing  fairly  well.  He 
had  not  spoken  one  word  since  he  entered  the  hospital  the 
week  before ;  his  poor  little  barbaric  language  could  not  be 
understood  by  any  one  near.  Then  a  pitiful  object,  to  whom 
I  was  asked  to  give  sips  of  water,  boasting  of  not  less  than 
five  wounds  in  his  legs ;  another  riddled  with  bullets  and  a 
fractured  arm  and  leg ;  and  a  lieutenant  from  Lyons,  the  color 
of  an  orange,  his  leg  amputated  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh. 
Almost  as  soon  as  I  entered  the  room  he  asked  me  if  I  was 
French,  and  I  told  him  that  I  was  Parisienne  just  to  comfort 
him.  And  lastly,  Thomas,  to  whom  we  owed  all  the  discom- 
forts of  our  ward.  The  whole  of  his  left  side  was  gangrened, 
and  he  had  been  there  a  week  in  that  putrid,  dreadful  state — 
and  those  women  bore  it  without  a  word.  During  the  day 
he  said  to  me  in  his  muffled  voice  :  "I  lies  here,  trying  not 
to  give  no  trouble ;  I  don't  call  no  one,  so  as  not  to  dis- 
turb these  ladies  ;  sometimes  I  think  I  am  too  good."  This, 
of  course,  was  said  at  intervals,  and,  he  added,  looking  at  the 
head  nurse  with  positive  adoration,  "I  jes'  loves  my  nurses." 

The  ward  was  beautifully  fitted,  of  course,  yet — it  seems 
hard  to  believe — there  was  not  enough  of  anything,  even 
of  scissors  or  alcohol,  and  there  was  only  one  pair  of  gloves 
for  that  infected  room.  I  am  going  to  take  a  supply  today, 
if  they  can  be  got  in  Paris.  One  of  the  nurses  had  a  newly- 
made  cut  on  her  arm ;  she  was  impervious  to  the  danger. 
"You  must  be  careful,"  I  said,  and  bound  up  her  arm  for 
her;  and  she  smiled  and  responded:  "Careful  in  this  room?" 
— as  much  as  to  say  it  is  fate  if  it  goes  wrong. 

Miss  Van  Vorst  won  her  spurs  courageously  in  this 
most  horrible  room  and  then  was  transferred  to  a  pleas- 
anter  place,  where  she  continued  to  "make  good'' : 

I  am  in  my  snobbish  and  select  ward.  Would  you  ever 
believe  that  I  could  make  a  good  trained  nurse  ?  Never. 
Well,  I  am  a  bully  trained  nurse!  You  can  not  hear  me 
move  about  the  ward — not  a  sound.  I  don't  think  I  have 
dropped  a  thing  since  I  went  into  the  hospital,  and  I've  never 
forgotten  anything,  and  I  am  sure  that  a  pedometer  would 
have  registered  seventeen  kilometres  on  me  today,  for  the 
head  nurse  doesn't  mind  sending  me  up  and  down  those  in- 
terminable stairs  to  that  diet  kitchen,  and  Heaven  knows 
where  not !  with  great  big  iron  brocs  full  of  hot  and  cold  water, 
and  I  never  show  the  slightest  sign  of  having  too  much  of 
the  job.  I  can  do  all  the  tricks  and  stunts  now  pretty  clearly, 
lift  them  up  in  bed,  wash  them  and  comb  them,  and,  you 
know,  I  am  a  very  good  masseuse.  The  thing  that  has  sur- 
prised me  most  of  all  is  that  it  does  not  make  me  nervous 
or  restless,  and,  honestly,  not  even  very  tired.  I  went  on  today 
at  12  and  came  off  at  6:30,  and,  after  a  hot  bath,  here  I  am 
sitting,  fresh  as  a  daisy,  except  for  my  feet,  which  are  a 
little  bit  tired. 

And  it  is  not  only  the  nurses  who  are  helping: 

You  will  forgive  me  if  I  speak  of  my  own  sex.  Later  on, 
I  suppose,  will  be  told  more  fully  what  they  are  doing  in  this 
war.  They  are  wonderful — wonderful  indeed,  in  every  rank. 
The  patience  and  the  dignity  of  these  French  women  at  home, 
of  those  who  have  their  own  sous-le-feu,  as  they  call  it, 
awakens  a  never-ending  admiration.  The  quiet  industry  that 
continues  without  any  apparent  change,  only  the  resigned  faces 
and  the  sudden  flashing  of  the  eyes  as  you  ask  them  :  "Have 
you  any  one  at  the  fighting  line?"     The  question  tells. 

Then  the  women  who  are  nursing  the  wounded  everywhere, 
and  yet,  enormous  as  that  response  is,  it  is  not  great  enough  ; 
the  need,  the  call,  is  far  reaching  and  tremendous.  I  have 
always  thought  well  of  the  women,  but  never  so  well  as  I  do 
now. 

And  those  women  of  my  own  class,  those  who  have  not  the 
scientific  training,  nothing  but  their  natural  aptitude  and  their 
beautiful  tenderness,  they  are  lessons  indeed.  You  see  them 
everywhere.  Groups  of  nuns  have  come  back  to  Paris  now 
that  banishment  seems  forgotten,  and  you  see  them  in  their 
pretty  dresses  in  the  streets  going  to  take  up  their  service, 
and  at  these  sinister  railroad  stations,  where  they  hover  like 
ministering  birds  from  one  dreadful  shed  to  another.  And 
the  women  in  their  snow-white  dresses,  and  their  white  coifs 
with  the  Red  Cross;  ladies  and  professionals  ministering 
everywhere.  I  do  not  think  you  realize  how  truly  they  are 
risking  their  lives ;  many  of  them  have  been  killed.  The 
British  and  the  French  Red  Cross  have  quite  a  list  of  those 
shot  upon  the  battlefield,  intentionally  and  by  accident;  others 
whom  shells  have  killed  at  their  duty  ;   others  who  have  died 


of  fever  already- — and  yet  the  need  is  unmet  and  overwhelm- 
ing. These  Englishwomen  of  station  and  position  are  doing 
magnificent  work,  all  of  them. 

A  letter  from  one  French  mother  whose  only  son  was 
at  the  front  is  quoted.  It  is  an  expression  of  the  ter- 
rible sorrow  and  the  bravery  of  those  "who  only  stand 
and  wait."     We  quote  a  part  of  it: 

And  most  of  all  they  must  never  suspect  that  our  hearts 
are  sad  and  lonely  and  hungry,  and  life  a  burden  because  of 
their  absence.  So  no  matter  how  bitter  our  struggles,  we 
must  ever  have  the  rays  of  warm,  lender  sunshine  coming 
from  our  hearts  to  theirs.  They  watch  for  this,  they  need  it, 
they  live  on  it ;  and  we  never  fail  them.  When  first  I  was 
alone,  I  trembled,  I  was  weary  and  lost  without  the  strong. 
gentle  young  arm  that  had  ever  been  beside  me,  and  I  won- 
dered how  I  could  live  without  it.  until  one  day,  about  six 
weeks  after  my  dear  son  had  left  me,  I  received  a  letter 
which  said  :  "Each  day  we  go  further  and  further  away 
from  you,  I  miss  so  terribly  your  strength.  I  can  cheerfully 
endure  all  kinds  of  miseries  and  the  discomforts  of  a  soldier's 
life,  but  my  hands  are  always  reaching  out  to  you  for 
strength  and  comfort  of  mind."  This  was  a  revelation  to  me, 
so  the  little  card  had  told  me  my  path.  I  then  made  a  vow 
with  my  heart  that  never  would  I  look  forward  in  thought  to 
any  evil  that  would  come  to  the  dear  son — at  least  my  moral 
force  should  be  ready  for  any  battle.  Then  I  gave  him  to 
God,  and  have  ever  since  kept  a  calm  courage  which  I  know 
has  been  a  force  to  him,  and  has  helped  me  keep  my  vibrating 
nerves  under  control ! 

The  son  of  this  mother  was  among  those  who  will 
not  come  back  from  the  front.  Miss  Van  Vorst  has 
dedicated  her  book  to  him,  for  he  was  her  friend,  and 
she  speaks  of  him  as  one  of  the  sort  which  the  world 
can  not  easily  spare.  She  tells  us  what  the  mother 
told  her  of  his  heroic  departure  to  his  death : 

She  said  that  the  general  told  her  as  follows:  "The  night 
before  the  engagement  Henry  Dadvisard  came  into  my 
miserable  little  shack  on  the  field.  He  said  to  me:  'Mon 
general,  just  show  me  on  the  map  where  the  Germans  are.'  A 
map  was  hanging  on  the  wall  and  I  indicated  with  my  finger  : 
'Les  Allemands  sont  la,  mon  enfant.'  And  Dadvisard  said  : 
'Why  is  that  all  there  is  to  do — just  to  go  out  and  attack 
them  there?  Why,  we'll  be  coming  back  as  gayly  as  if  it 
were  from  the  races!'  He  turned  to  go  out,  saying:  'Au 
revoir.  mon  general.'  But  at  the  door  he  paused,  and  I 
looked  up  and  saw  him  and  he  said  :  'Adieu,  mon  general.' 
And  then  I  saw  in  his  eyes  a  singular  look,  something  like 
an  appeal  from  one  human  soul  to  another,  for  a  word,  a 
touch,  before  going  out  to  that  sacrifice.  I  did  not  dare  to 
say  anything  but  what  I  did  say  :  'Bon  courage,  mon  enfant ; 
bon  chance !'     And  he  went." 

Of  the  story  of  the  celestial  hosts  which  were  said 
to  have  aided  in  the  routing  of  Von  Kluck's  army  be- 
fore Paris,  Miss  Van  Vorst  says  that  there  is  value  and 
beauty  in  it  even  though  it  be  wholly  imaginatory: 

No  doubt  these  tales  come  always  in  the  history  of  war. 
But,  my  dear,  how  beautiful  they  are — how  much  more 
heavenly  and  inspired  than  the  beatings  on  the  slavish  backs 
of  the  German  Uhlans,  of  the  half-drunk,  brutish  hordes ! 
Everywhere  is  the  same  uplifting  spirit.  When  I  speak  of 
Paris  being  sad,  it  is;  but  it  is  not  depressing.  There  is  a 
difference.  If  it  were  not  for  the  absence  of  those  I  love,  I 
would  rather  be  here  than  anywhere.  In  church  on  Sunday 
the  bishop  said  that  at  one  of  the  services  near  the  firing 
line,  when  he  asked  the  question  :  "How  many  of  the  men 
here  have  felt,  since  they  came  out,  a  stirring  in  their  hearts, 
an  awakening  of  the  spirit?"  as  far  as  he  could  see,  every 
hand  was  raised.  And  men  have  gone  home  to  England,  with- 
out arms  and  without  legs,  maimed  for  life,  and  have  been 
heard  to  say  that  in  spite  of  their  material  anguish  they  re- 
gretted nothing,  for  they  had  found  their  souls. 

Well,  it's  impossible,  with  stories  such  as  these,  to  think 
of  anything  but  ultimate  victory  on  our  side.  Contrast  it 
with  the  German  spirit,  with  the  hymns  of  hate,  with  the 
veilings  and  screamings  of  that  press,  calling  for  more  Lusi- 
tanias,  calling  for  the  wreck  of  the  Orditna.  demanding  more 
innocent  sacrifice.  Take  the  faces  of  Joffre  and  the  other 
generals  and  put  them  alongside  Von  Hindenburg  and  the 
Crown  Prince. 

Miss  Van  Vorst's  book  deals  with  a  story  which  is 
not  yet  finished.  It  is  still  going  on  and  there  is  still 
much  work  to  do.  Her  last  published  letter  is  written 
to  a  friend  who  is  a  trained  nurse  in  America.  It  is 
an  appeal  for  service  and  is  suggests  the  value  to  be 
earned  by  such  service : 

Why  don't  you  come  over  to  these  countries  at  war? 

Why  don't  you  come  over  to  England  ? 

You  are  an  Englishwoman.  You  must  love  with  fevor  and 
passion  this  empire  that  in  such  a  marvelous  way  is  making 
itself  felt  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other. 

You  belong  to  the  most  merciful,  and  lately  I  have  thought, 
the  most  beautiful  profession  that  there  is.  You  are  a  nurse. 
For  years  it  has  been  your  privilege  to  soothe,  to  help,  and 
to  heal.  Not  only  are  you  a  nurse,  but  you  are  a  wonderful 
one,  a  woman  on  whom  one  can  rely,  to  whom  one  can  give 
great  charges. 

You  do  not  know  what  I  have  seen  in  the  way  of  nursing 
these  months  and  months  of  horror  and  agony.  I  have  seen 
great  things.  Don't  for  a  moment  think  that  I  am  judging  or 
criticizing  you,  or  even  suggesting  to  you  ;  this  I  would  have  no 
right  to  do.  You  see,  I  am  simply  talking  to  you  across  three 
thousand  miles,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  saying  any- 
thing to  you  at  all.  In  the  military  hospital  where  I  have 
been  a  nurse  I  have  seen  women  come  from  America  who 
depended  entirely  upon  themselves  for  their  livelihood.  I 
have  seen  them  give  themselves  month  after  month,  with  no 
remuneration,  in  order  to  bear  something  of  this  great  burden 
in  their  own  hands.  These  have  been  very  poor  women ;  I 
believe  they  have  gone  back  richer  than  in  any  other  way 
they  could  have  been.  Priceless  lessons  have  been  learned 
in  that  military  hospital.  It  is  not  the  common  nursing  of 
the  sick,  you  know.  The  routine  is  there.  A  scientific  respon- 
sibility is  there.  Just  as  you  know  it — and  of  which  you 
no  doubt  are  heartily  sick. 

There  are  other  things. 

Here  in  these  vast  wards  you  are  brought  into  contempla- 
tion of  things  you  could  never  see  in  your  life  anywhere 
else:  please  God  you  will  never  see  again.  You  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  absolute  heroism,  with  the  most  touching 
and  wonderful  courage.  Remember,  you  are  not  nursing 
sick  men  ;  you  are  nursing  sane,  healthy,  vigorous,  splendid 
creatures,  cut  down,  hewed  down,  slaughtered  in  the  very 
flower  of  their  life. 

Oh,  it  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  help  these  men. 

War  Letters  ok  ax  American  Woman,     ttv  Marie 
Van   Vorst.     New   York:   The   John   Lane    C 
$1.50  net. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Southern  Shores. 
Books  about  Italy,  indeed  about  any  of  the 
European  pleasure  resorts  must  necessarily 
evoke  a  regretful  sentiment  just  at  present 
as  concerning-  the  things  that  are  the  most 
desirable  and  also  the  most  unattainable. 
Caroline  Atwater  Mason  has  already  made  us 
familiar  with  her  descriptive  powers  by  her 
"The  Spell  of  Italy,"  a  volume  of  which  we 
have  pleasing  recollections,  and  now  comes 
"The  Spell  of  Southern  Shores,"  a  book- 
marked  by  the  same  vivacity  and  competent 
workmanship  that  we  have  learned  to  expect 
from  her  pen.  The  particular  journey  to 
which  she  here  devotes  herself  was  from  the 
Ligurian  Riviera  to  Ionian  and  Sicilian  seas 
and  thence  to  the  Adriatic. 

The  author  seems  to  be  peculiarly  qualified 
for  the  writing  of  such  a  book  as  this,  and 
it  is  a  qualification  by  no  means  common. 
She  has  a  competent  knowledge  of  Italian 
history  and  she  has  also  the  sympathy  and 
the  enthusiasm  necessary  for  its  attractive 
presentation.  Just  at  the  present  time  we 
can  not  go  to  Italy.  But  the  best  of  all  sub- 
stitutes is  such  a  book  as  this  with  its  vi- 
vacity, its  animation,  and  its  unusually  good 
illustrations. 

The  Spell  of  Southern  Shores.  By  Caroline 
Atwater  Mason.  Boston :  The  Page  Company ; 
$2.50    net. 

The  Curved  Blades. 
As  soon  as  Fleming  Stone,  the  famous  de- 
tective, appears  upon  the  scene  we  know  that 
the  murderer  of  Miss  Lucy  Carrington  may  as 
well  confess  his  crime  and  save  all  further 
trouble.  Miss  Carrington  is  an  unmarried 
lady  of  uncertain  age,  that  is  to  say  about 
fifty,  wealthy,  bad-tempered,  and  with  matri- 
monial ambitions.  She  is  found  one  morning 
dead,  sitting  before  her  mirror,  fully  dressed 
and  bejeweled,  and  with  her  skull  fractured 
by  a  heavy  blow.  But  the  doctors  find  that 
she  actually  died  of  poison  and  that  the  blow 
must  have  been  given  after  death  in  order 
to  mislead.  Moreover,  she  has  a  man's  glove 
in  one  hand  and  a  paper  snake  twisted  around 
her  neck. 

Who  did  it?  Every  one  in  any  way  con- 
cerned seems  to  be  guilty — the  maid,  the 
lover,  the  secretary,  and  the  heiress.  Each 
one  has  seen  the  others  doing  suspicious 
things  at  suspicious  times.  Now  it  is  the 
rule  in  detective  stories  that  the  criminal  is 
always  the  impossible  one,  but  whether  this 
rule  holds  good  here  the  reader  must  ascer- 
tain for  himself.  But  Fleming  Stone  crowns 
himself  with  fresh  laurels  and  incidentally 
proves  that  he  is  human  by  falling  in  love. 
One  does  not  think  of  detectives  as  falling  in 
love,  but  apparently  they  do.  Carolyn  Wells 
has  written  one  more  baffling  story  of  crime, 
and  with  a  plot  worthy  of  her  ingenuity. 

The  Curved  Blades.  By  Carolyn  Wells. 
Philadelphia:     J.     B.     Lippincott     Company;     $1.35 


The  Song  of  Hugh  Glass. 
What  is  poetry?  The  question  has  never 
been  answered  satisfactorily,  and  never  will 
be.  Therefore  why  go  into  an  academic  dis- 
cussion of  how  near  an  approach  to  poetry  is 
made  by  John  G.  Neihardt  in  "The  Song  of 
Hugh  Glass"  ?  To  some  who  have  a  liking 
for  narrative  verse  it  will  be  regarded  as 
poetry  of  high  order.  Those  who  demand 
melody  instead  of  a  story  will  turn  gladly 
from  the  volume  and  re-read  with  delight 
some  shorter  poems  that  Neihardt  has  writ- 
ten— gems  of  thought  and  expression,  telling 
no  story,  but  wonderfully  expressing  emo- 
tion. "The  Song  of  Hugh  Glass"  is  an  ex- 
tended account  of  an  historical  episode  in  the 
Northwest— a  story  of  how  Hugh  Glass, 
hunter,  trapper,  Indian  fighter,  deserted  by  his 
companions   when   he   was   wounded,    exerted 


"A  Fascinatingly 
Interesting  Story." 

THE  BELFRY 
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superhuman  efforts  and  made  his  way  back 
through  the  wilderness  to  civilization.  It  is 
an  epic  of  the  thrilling  sort,  and  told  with 
an  art  that  holds  the  attention  closely.  There 
is  a  hugeness  about  it ;  a  world-wideness,  if 
one  may  be  allowed  to  manufacture  a  word, 
in  the  author's  pictures  of  the  lands  through 
which  Hugh  Glass  dragged  his  shattered  body. 
And  there  are  many  passages  of  fine  melody 
— here,  for  instance,  where  Hugh  is  able  to 
light  the  first  fire  he  has  known  for  many 
days  : 

Once  more  the  freightage  of  the  fennel  rod 
Dissolved  the  chilling  pall  of  Jovian  scorn. 
The  wonder  of  the  resurrection  morn, 
The  face  apocalyptic  and  the  sword, 
The  glory  of  the  many-symboled  Lord, 
Hugh,  lifting  up  his  eyes  about  him  saw! 
And  something  in  him  like  a  vernal  thaw. 
Voiced  with  the  sound  of  many  waters,  ran 
And  quickened  to  the  laughter  of  a  man. 

Of  its  sort,  there  have  been  very  few  finer 
poems  published. 

The  Song  of  Hugh  Glass.  By  John  G.  Nei- 
hardt. New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.25.  _ 

The  National  Issues. 
This  volume  by  the  Hon.  Charles  N.  Fowler 
of  New  Jersey  lays  its  chief  emphasis  on  a 
tariff  commission,  an  American  banking  sys- 
tem, and  an  American  merchant  marine.  Its 
tone  may  be  judged  by  the  following  stric- 
ture passed  by  the  author  on  the  proposed 
Ship  Purchase  bill.  "The  point  is,"  he  says, 
"that  the  Administration  seems  bent  on  pass- 
ing half-baked  laws,  whether  wise  or  unwise, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  whether  good  or  bad 
— the  only  object  being  the  passage  of  some- 
thing of  seeming  importance,  regardless  of  all 
consequences.  But  of  all  the  inadvisable,  in- 
excusable, inherently  vicious  legislation,  this 
Ship  Purchase  bill  stands  quite  alone,  for  it 
has  not  even  upon  its  face  a  single  redeem- 
ing feature,  and  can  not  serve  a  single  pur- 
pose, except  to  destroy  all  possibility  of  build- 
ing up  a  genuine  merchant  marine  worthy  of 
our  country  and  of  the  name — so  long  as  it 
may  cumber  the  statute  books  and  curse  the 
country. 

The  National  Issues  of  1916.  By  Hon. 
Charles  N.  Fowler.  Published  by  himself  at 
Elizabeth,    New   Jersey. 


Russian  Misinformation. 

There  is  a  moral  responsibility  attached  to 
writing  for  publication,  since  many  people 
are  inclined  to  believe  what  they  read  in  the 
printed  book.  But  Mr.  W.  B.  Steveni,  in 
offering  to  the  public  his  "Petrograd  Past  and 
Present"  seems  to  have  overlooked  this  en- 
tirely. A  year  or  more  ago  he  foisted  upon 
a  world  eager  for  information  about  Russia 
a  singularly  worthless  book  called  "The  Rus- 
sian Army  from  Within."  Now  he  offers  a 
work  that  is  a  marvelous  compendium  of  mis- 
information. 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Steveni's  own  state- 
ment that  he  has  resided  in  Russia  for  twenty- 
five  years,  and  yet  there  is  scarcely  a  page 
of  his  book  that  does  not  contain  one  or 
more  misspelt  names  or  incorrect  translitera- 
tions. Each  chapter  is  replete  with  the  gos- 
sipy stories  that  couriers  and  guides  tell  to 
tourists,  nearly  all  of  them  without  founda- 
tion. For  flavoring  he  has  added  some  of 
the  libelous  tales  that  Masson  and  Rulhiere 
invented  concerning  Catherine  and  her  court. 
After  two  such  achievements,  Mr.  Steveni 
should  retire  to  obscurity. 

Petrograd  Past  and  Present.  By  W.  B.  Ste- 
veni. Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company; 
$3    net. 


Psychology  of  Relaxation. 
We  can  not  congratulate  the  author  on  a 
contribution  to  either  our  profit  or  our  pleas- 
ure. In  his  five  chapters  he  deals  with  play, 
laughter,  profanity,  alcohol,  and  war.  It 
seems  that  whatever  we  do  is  merely  the  sur- 
vival of  some  ancient  trait.  We  laugh  be- 
cause primitive  man  used  to  say  "Ha!"  when 
he  triumphed  over  his  adversary,  and  when 
we  go  to  bed  "we  simply  revert  to  the  origi- 
nal position  of  the  worm."  And  presumably 
the  Sunday  supplements  will  quote  this  non- 
sense under  the  solemn  title  of  "Science 
Says."  The  clarity  of  Dr.  Patrick's  style 
must  be  regarded  as  an  aggravation  rathei 
than  a  mitigation. 

The  Psychology  of  Relaxation.  By  George 
Thomas  White  Patrick,  Ph.  D.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company;  $1.25  net. 


College  Education. 
This  is  a  small  volume,  but  an  important 
one.  It  consists  of  an  original  investiga- 
tion into  the  aims  and  defects  of  col- 
lege education  undertaken  by  Dr.  Foster 
Partridge  Boswell,  Ph.  D.,  and  with  an 
introduction  by  Mr.  George  Eastman.  Its 
object  is  not  to  present  the  views  of 
the  author,  but  to  collect  the  comments 
and  suggestions  of  prominent  Americans, 
and  while  these  are  invariably  sympathetic 
and  kindly  their  expressions  of  discontent  are 
emphatic  and  disquieting.  A  book  of  so 
varied  a  nature  should,  of  course,  be  read  in 
its  entirety,  but  a  random  glance  at  its  pages 
discloses  two  opinions  that  may  almost  be 
said  to  be  representative.  The  first  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Eugene  A.  Noble, 


president  of  the  Dickinson  College,  in  which 
the  writer  says :  "One  of  the  ways  in 
which  present-day  college  education  fails  to 
realize  its  objective  is  that  so  much  emphasis 
is  put  upon  the  mercenary  standards  of  com- 
monplace men."  The  second  opinion  is  that 
o  f  Mr.  F.  A.  Vanderlip,  president  of  the 
National  City  Bank,  New  York,  who  says; 
"The  primary  defect  which  I  see  in  young 
college  men  today  is  lack  of  intensity  of  pur- 
pose, and  this  really  involves  the  defects  of 
procrastination  and  insufficient  power  of  con- 
centration." 

The  Aims  and  Defects  of  College  Education. 
By  Foster  Partridge  Boswell,  Ph.  D.  New  York: 
G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons;    SO   cents. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
The  most  widely  read  book  on  Socialism  is 
said  to  be  "The  Truth  About  Socialism,"  by 
Allan  L.  Benson,  who  has  just  been  nomi- 
nated for  President  by  the  Socialist  party. 
Mr.  Benson's  views  on  the  Constitution,  the 
tariff,  the  money  question,  Mr.  Ford's  profit- 
sharing  plan,  and  other  topics  may  be  found 
in  another  volume,  "Our  Dishonest  Constitu- 
tion."    Both  are  issued  by  B.  W.  Huebsch. 

The  Putnams  have  just  published  a  new 
story  entitled  "Drifting  Waters,"  by  Rachel 
Swete  Macnamara,  author  of  "The  Fringe  of 
the  Desert,"   "The  Torch  of  Life,"  etc. 

There  has  just  been  published  by  the  Mac- 
millan Company  a  book  which  will  be  new  in 
this  country,  even  though  in  Europe  it  has 
already  made  many  friends.  It  is  St.  John 
G.  Ervine's  "Four  Irish  Plays,"  and  contains 
"Mixed  Marriage,"  "The  Magnanimous 
Lover,"  "The  Critics,"  and  "The  Orangeman." 
It  was  upon  the  production  of  the=e  plays, 
some  of  which  saw  their  premiere  at  the  Ab- 
bey Theatre  in  Dublin,  that  Mr.  Ervine's  dis- 
tinct talent  for  the  portrayal  of  Irish  folk 
was  first  recognized. 

Lovers  of  art  and  of  the  world  of  litera- 
ture will  find  enchantment  in  the  pages  of 
Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell's  "Nights,"  shortly  to 
appear  from  the  presses  of  the  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott Company.  Joseph  Pennell  has  illustrated 
the  book  with  etchings. 

A  new  volume  of  Mr.  Samuel  Gordon,  the 
well-known  Anglo-Jewish  novelist,  will  be 
published  at  an  early  date  by  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.  Those  acquainted  with  Mr.  Gordon's 
earlier  works,  notably  "Sons  of  the  Cove- 
nant," "Strangers  at  the  Gate,"  and  "The 
Ferry  of  Fate,"  will  look  forward  with  in- 
terest to  his  forthcoming  volume  of  stories, 
entitled  "God's  Remnants."  The  scenes  of 
the  stories  are  laid  in  Austria,  Galicia,  Russia, 
Poland,  and  Eastern  Prussia,  and  so,  although 
not  dealing  expressly  with  the  present  war, 
they  offer  a  vivid  and  panoramic  picture  of 
the  life  of  our  co-religionists  in  what  now, 
unhappily,  are  the  great  European  storm  cen- 
tres, a  fact  which,  apart  from  their  intrinsic 
literary  and  ethnological  value,  imbues  these 
narratives  of  "Israel  ches  les  Nations"  with  a 
strong  topical  interest. 

Golf  in  America  is  making  amazing  prog- 
ress. Americans  really  are  keen  and  analytical 
about  their  game.  They  desire  always  the 
shortest  road  to  proficiency.  In  "The  New 
Golf"  the  American  golfer  is  shown  that  road. 
This  work  is  a  primer  for  the  beginner  and 
a  valuable  friend  for  the  champion.  It  will 
shortly  be   published  by   E.    P.    Dutton   &   Co. 

T.  Everett  Harre's  "Behold  the  Woman!" 
to  be  published  April  8th  by  the  Lippincott 
Company,  is  a  great  canvass,  crowded  with 
historic  and  memorable  figures,  and  crowned 
by  the  beauty  and  fascination  of  Mary  of 
Alexandria,  one  of  the  world's  most  notable 
women.  Her  story  is  interwoven  with  great 
events — she  herself  bore  a  great  share  in  them 
— and  the  book  unrolls  a  thousand-hued  rec- 
ord, red  with  the  blood  of  martyrs,  glowing 
with  the  art  and  luxury  of  one  of  the  most 
magnificent    epochs    of   history. 

Love,  in  varied  forms,  is  the  motive  power 
of  Emma  Wolf's  California  romance,  "Fulfill- 
ment," which  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  issued  on 
March  18th,  whether  it  be  the  passion  of  the 
radical  dramatist,  the  deep  devotion  of  the 
chivalrous  husband,  the  love  for  him  of  his 
mother,  which  made  him  what  he  was,  or  the 
watchful  love  of  the  heroine's  sister,  "Old 
Law  and  Order,"  as  she  called  her. 

A  fifth  printing  (making  a  total  of  30,000 
copies)  of  Peter  Clark  Macfarlane's  novel, 
"Held  to  Answer,"  is  now  announced  by 
Little,    Brown   &   Co. 

William  Winter,  veteran  dramatic  critic 
and  author  of  "Vagrant  Memories,"  a  book 
of  theatrical  reminiscences,  recently  went  to 
Portland,  Maine,  and  delivered  an  address  on 
the  Shakespeare-Bacon  controversy  that  lasted 
two  hours,  without  a  pause.  For  a  man  of 
Mr.  Winter's  advanced  years  this  was  an  ex- 
ceptional   achievement. 

Recent  new  printings  which  give  some  idea 
of  the  varied  interests  of  the  reading  public 
have  just  been  announced  by  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.  Three  of  their  new  books 
— "Theodore  Roosevelt,"  by  Charles  G.  Wash- 
burn ;  "The  Old  Testament  in  the  Light  of 
Today,"  by  William  Frederic  Bade,  and  "The 


Six  New  Books 

THE  AMATEUR $1.35 

By  Cbarles  G.  Norris 

THE  WORLD  DECISION 1  25 

By  Robert  Herriek 

THE  CRIMES  OF  ENGLAND 1  00 

By  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  FRANCE 1.3 

By  Owen  Johnson 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  THE  FCTIRE.  1  7 

By  Roland  G.  Usher 

LETTERS  FROM  AMERICA 1.25 

By  Rupert  Brooke 

Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled. 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Franciico 


BOOKS  WANTED 

The  Best  Cash  Price  paid  for  books  of  every 
description  in  any  quantity. 

FinB  sets,  entire  libraries,  single  volumes, 
school  and  text  books,  etc. 

Call,  write  or  phone  for  buyer. 

THE  HOLMES  BOOK  CO. 

152  Kearny  Street  Phone  Donglas  5046 


Concentration 

By  JULIA  SETON,  M.  D. 

This  is  the  only  book  written 
and  published  that  actually 
tells  you  how  to  Concentrate. 
You  will  find  it  in  every 
book-shop,  and  it's  a  mighty 
big  50  cents  worth. 

EDWARD   J.  CLODE,  156  Fifth  Amine,  New  York 


By  Edgar  Rice  Burroughs 

Tarzan  again  plunges  into  a 
6eries  of  startling  adventures. 

AT    ALL   BOOKSTORES 

A.  C.  McCIurg  &  Co.,  Pubs. 


Torren  System,"  by  A.  Guyot  Cameron — are 
in  their  second  printings ;  John  Muir's 
"Travels  in  Alaska"  is  in  its  fifth  ;  Grenfell's 
"Adrift  on  an  Ice-Pan"  is  in  its  fourteenth, 
and  Lincoln  N.  Kinnicutt's  anthology,  "To  I  I 
Your  Dog  and   To   My   Dog,"  is   in  its   third. 

"Everblooming  Roses,"  by  G.  T.  Drennan, 
has  just  been  brought  out  in  a  new  and  re- 
vised edition,  and  also  "Success  in  Garden- 
ing," by  Jessie  P.  Frothingham,  which  is  a 
practical  handbook  for  every  gardener  to  con- 
sult at  this  time  of  the  year  before  ordering 
his,  or  her,  seeds. 

William  J.  Robinson,  a  Boston  boy,  who 
has  just  returned  from  Flanders,  where  he 
served  as  dispatch  bearer  for  the  British 
army,  has  written  a  graphic  account  of  his 
experiences  under  fire  which  will  be  published 
by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  April  Sth,  under  the 
title  of  "My  Fourteen  Months  at  the  Front." 


April  1,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

f  The  Amateur. 

The  hero  of  this  story,  Carey  Williams, 
goes  to  New  York  with  the  ambition  to  be- 
come an  illustrator.  His  adventures  are 
those  of  innumerable  others.  He  haunts  the 
magazine  and  publishing  offices,  only  to  find 
that  merit  is  not  the  passport  to  success  that 
it  is  usually  supposed  to  be  and  that  there 
are  armies  of  the  unemployed  who  have 
nothing  but  misfortune  to  their  credit.  Then 
comes  a  turn  in  the  tide.  Carey  has  a 
clever  idea  and  his  work  is  in  demand  by 
the  same  publishers  who  previously  would  not 
even  give  him  an  interview. 

Carey    is    what    may    be    called    a    bounder, 

and   prosperity    brings   his   general    worthless- 

ness  to  the  surface.     He  goes  the  pace  with 

a  vengeance,  and  we  feel  that  his  many  and 

varied  debaucheries  have  been  given  too  much 

'•  space,    presumably   under    the   mistaken    belief 

that    the    public    is    keenly    interested    in    the 

i  night   life   of   New   York.     We   grow   tired   of 

the  restaurants  with  their  vicious  similarities 

i  and   of  the  lurid  nights  that   are  never  novel 

j  enough   to  be   interesting.      And   then    comes 

I  the  crash,   as  it  always  does   come.      Nemesis 

■  delivers  her  inevitable  stroke,  and  Carey  has 
cause  and  leisure  for  such  penitence  as  he  is 
capable   of. 

The  story,  as  a  story,  has  a  certain  dis- 
tinctiveness, but  its  chief  merit  is  in  its  de- 
piction of  Carey  himself.  Whether  he  is 
worth  so  much  canvas  and  color  may  be  open 

:  to  question,  but  the  portrait  is  undeniably 
well  done.  Carey  is  almost  unbelievably 
weak,  but  he  finds  a  certain  luxury  in  self- 
reproaches,   as   weak  men   often   do.      And  he 

j  has  also  the  spasmodic  and  sentimental  gen- 
erosities that  accompany  this  kind  of  charac- 

I  ter.  A  literary  convention  demands  that  we 
shall  leave  him  in  the  odor  of  penitence  and 
reform,    but   it   is   so    hard   to    think   of   a    re- 

•  generated  Carey  that  we  can  forgive  the  au- 

■  thor  his  comparative  failure  to  bring  this 
about   convincingly. 

The  Amateur.  By  Charles  G.  Norris.  New 
York:   George  H.  Doran  Company;    $1.35   net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 

"A-B-C   of   Golf,"   by   John    Duncan    Dunn 

(Harper  &  Brothers;   50  cents  net),  is  a  little 

,  volume  of  practical  advice  to  the  golfer,  with 

j   useful    illustrations    and    well    suited    to    the 

II  beginner. 

"Closed     Doors,"     by     Margaret     Prescott 
j   Montague     (Houghton    Mifflin     Company ;    $1 
[  net),   is   a   collection   of  stories   of  deaf  and 
blind  children   by   one   who   knows   them   well 
and  who  is  particularly  qualified  both  by  sym- 
pathy and  literary  skill  to  interpret  their  men- 
'   tality  and  to  plead  their  cause. 

"The  Steadfast  Princess,"  by  Cornelia  L. 
Meigs  (Macmillan  Company;  50  cents),  is  the 
winner  of  the  contest  conducted  by  the  Drama 
League  of  America  for  the  best  play  for 
young  people.  The  story  which  this  little 
drama  sets  forth  has  to  do  with  a  princess 
who,  in  spite  of  many  temptations  and  ob- 
stacles, remains  true  to  her  ideals  and  to  the 
people  over  whom  she  rules,  and  is  at  last 
happily  rewarded. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.  have  just  published 
"The  Child's  Book  of  English  Biography,"  by 
Mary  S.  Stimpson,  as  a  companion  volume  to 
"The  Child's  Book  of  American  Biography." 
Among  the  famous  people  included  are  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Shakespeare,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Florence  Nightingale, 
Samuel  Johnson,  Queen  Victoria,  and  Dr. 
Livingstone.  The  book  is  intended  for  chil- 
dren from  eight  to  thirteen  and  its  price  is 
$1  net. 

We  are  probably  far  too  much  interested 
in  health  topics,  but  for  those  who  wish  to 
read  about  such  things  there  could  be  no  bet- 
ter book  than  "Side-Stepping  111  Health,"  by 
Edwin  F.  Bowers,  M.  D.  Dr.  Bowers  deals 
attractively  with  insomnia,  nerves,  stoutness, 
coughs,  etc.,  and  although  he  is  naturally  in- 
clined to  sound  pxans  of  praise  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  and  of  injections,  anti-toxins, 
etc.,  his  advice  is  usually  marked  by  a  sound 
common  sense.  His  book  is  published  by 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.     Price,  $1.35  net. 

Dr.  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons,  Ph.  D.,  is  spe- 
cially qualified  to  write  on  the  Armenian 
question.  He  knows  the  ground  geographic- 
ally and  he  knows  its  problems  politically  and 
ethically.  In  his  "The  Blackest  Page  of  Mod- 
ern History:  Armenian  Events  of  1915,"  he 
sets  forth  the  facts  and  the  responsibilities, 
and  without  in  any  way  dwelling  upon  mere 
horrors  he  argues  that  if  the  Turks  were 
actually  the  executioners  it  was  the  hand  of 
Germany  that  instigated  the  crime.  The  little 
volume  is  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Price,  75  cents  net. 

The  advantages  of  a  study  of  primitive  Afri- 
can language  is  not  at  once  apparent,  but 
the  author  of  "An  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  African  Languages,"  just  published  by  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  persuades  us  not  only  of 
its  advantage,  but  of  its  interest  from  the 
philological  and  psychological  points  of  view. 
Carl    Meinhof   is   obviously    a   master   of   his 


subject,  and  he  has  also  the  gift  of  persuasive 
presentation.  His  book  is  well  worth  reading 
even  by  those  who  have  no  intention  to  go 
further  into  the  subject.  The  translation,  a 
good  one,  is  by  Professor  A.  Werner.  The 
price  is  $1.75   net. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

The  Soul's  Song  of  Independence. 
Put    out    the    stars! 

My   essence   is    light ; 
I    laugh    at   the    haste 

Of  the  darkness  in  flight. 

Dry  up  the  streams! 

I    am    fertile    and,    lo. 
My  springs  are   within  me 
To    ward    the    drought's   blow. 

Burn   all  the  books! 

They  are  fragments  of  Him 
Who  is  with  me  and  of  me, 

My    sinew    and    limb. 

Unmast    the    flags! 

My   banner    I'll   be, 
Hued  with  the  dye-stuffs 

Of   Infinity. 

Scuttle  the  ships! 

On  the  paths  of  the  sea 
I   will  fleet  to  the   Islands 

Of    far    Arcady. 

Banish  the  market! 

My  barter  in  dreams 
I    carry    on    shrewdly 

Where  no  arc-light  gleams. 

Level    the    towns  j 

I'm  a  child  of  the  plain 
And    merrily   houseless 

I  journey  amain. 

Melt  down  the  gold 

Till  it  seethes  in  the  pot! 
I   am  my  riches, 

Of    Crcesus    begot. 

Woo   my    friends   from   me! 

I   am  my  best  friend 
In  a  compact  of  comradeship, 

Never  to  end. 

Bury  the  flesh! 

I  am  I  and  for  ay 
Will  bide  through  the  eons 

And  hail  the  young  day! 

The  Servants. 
Singer,  sing!     The  hoary  world 

Needs    reminder   of    its   youth: 
Prophet,    tell  |      The    darkness    lies 

On  the  labyrinths  of  truth: 
Builder,    build!      Let    rocks    uprise 

Into  cities  'neath  thy  hand: 
"  Farmer,    till !      The    sun    and    rain 

Harken    for    the    seed's    demand: 
Artist,   paint!     Thy  canvases 

Patiently    convey    thy    soul : 
Writer,    write!      With  pen  blood-dipped 

Trace   no    segment,    but  the  whole: 
Teacher,    teach !      Thyself   the    creed — 

Only    this    a    child    may   know: 
Dreamer,   dream!      Nor  hide  thy  face 

Though    thy    castles    crumble    low. 
Where  the   toiler    turns   the   sod 
Man  beholds  the  living  God. 

When  You  Are  Gone. 
When    you   are  gone  the  phcebe's   call   is   stilled, 
Or  seems  to  be; 

The  sheen  upon  the  maple's  green  is  dulled 
As  by  a  shadow; 

My   eyes,   unseeing,   make   me   miss 
The   violets, 

Though    they    are   blooming   there 
As   when   we   stooped    in    quiet   joy 
To   break   their    dew-wet   stems. 
Over  the  stars  a  veil  is  hung, 
And  all  the   sadness  of  the  sea 
Is   flung  upon  the  sands. 
(To  feel  your  hands 
Upon  my  brow! 
To  feel  them — now!) 
The  hurt  of  you  afar 
Is  in  the  sun  and  rain, 
And  I   rtm  bent  and  old — 
When  you   are  gone. 


At  the  Shrine  of  the  Hill-Brook. 
Sing  to  me,  little  stream,    sing  to  me  long, 
The    soul    of    me    thirsts    for    thy    undulant    song. 
Prone    in   thy   grasses    I   listening  lie, 
Pine  trees  and  verdant  leas,  bracken  and  sky 
Are    near    to    me,    dear    to    me,    but,    little   stream, 
Sing   me  away  to   the  sweet   Land   of   Dream. 

The  fag   of   the  city    has   mantled    my   heart. 
My  weary  feet  bleed  from  the  thorns  of  the  mart, 
The  spirit  within  me  is  ill  with  the  strife, 
But  thou  art  unweary,    O,  blithe  thing  of  life! 
I    am    pleading,     and    needing    thy     lilt    and     thy 

gleam — 
Sing  to  me,  sing  to  me  now,  little  stream! 

The  Crisis  Hour. 
Ambushed   within   the   Swamp  of  Time  it   lay, 
And    toward    it,    fearing   naught,    I    made   my    way. 
I   thought  that  life  was  peace  and  love  and  joy- 
Thus  did    they    teach    me    when    I    was   a   boy. 
And    so    I    wandered    on,    unarmored,    weak, 
When    something — sharp    and    gleaming — smote    my 

cheek, 
And  something  splashed  upon   my  pallid  arm 
And   frightened  me,    for  it  was  red  and  warm. 
The  pines  were  there  and  in  the  sky  a  star. 
But   in   that   hour   I    learned    that   life   is   war. 
There  have  been  other  hours,  and  other  scars 
Gained   'mid  the  placid  pines,   'neath  smiling  stars, 
And  not  in  vain  if  late  some  voice  may  say, 
"Look   there!      A  soldier   goeth   on    his   way!" 
— From    "Ashes   and   Sparks,"    by   Richard    Wight- 

in.in.     Published  by  the  Century  Company. 


New  Books  Received. 

Master  Will  of  Stratford.  By  Louise  Ayres 
Garnctt.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  50 
cents. 

A  midwinter  night's  dream. 

Tut:    Wiser    Folly.       By    Leslie    Moore.      New 
York:    G.   P.   Putnam's  Sous;   $1.25   net. 
A  novel. 

World  Peace.  By  John  Bigelow.  New  York: 
Mitchell   Kennerley;    $1.50   net. 

How    war   can    not    be    abolished.      How    it    may 

be    abolished. 

Georgian  Poetry,  1913-1915.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's    Sons;    $1.50    net. 

An  endeavor  to  bring  together  in  one  volume 
the   most   distinctive  poems  of  the    British   makers. 

The   Heir  of    Duncarron.      By    Amy    McLaren. 
New   York:    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons;    $1.35   net. 
A  novel. 

Turns    and    Movies.      By    Conrad    Aiken.      Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  75  cents  net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Just  David.  By  Eleanor  H.  Porter.  Boston: 
Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $1.25    net. 

A  story. 

Idols.      By  Walter   Conrad   Arensberg.      Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company;   75  cents  net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

The  Dune  Country.  By  Earl  H.  Reed.  New 
York:  John  Lane  Company;  $2  net. 

An  account  of  the  big  ranges  of  sand  that  skirt 
the  southern  and  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan. 

Golden  Glory.  By  F.  Horace  Rose.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.25  net. 

Winner  of  the  $5000  prize  for  the  best  story  of 
life    in    mysterious    Africa. 

The  Mastering  of  Mexico.  By  Kate  Stephens. 
New  York:   The  Macmillan  Company. 

Told  after  one  of  the  Conquistadores  and  vari- 
ous of  his  interpreters. 

Vesper  Talks  to  Girls.  By  Laura  A.  Knott. 
Boston:   Houghton  Mifflin  Company;   $1.50  net. 

Intended  as  a  help  during  school  life  and  after- 
wards. 

The  American  Year  Book,  1915.  Edited  by 
Francis  G.  Wickware,  B.  A.,  B.  Sc.  New  York: 
D.   Appleton  &   Co. 

A  record  of  events  and  progress. 

The  Blind  Man's  Eyes.  By  William  Macllarg 
and  Edwin  Balmer.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.; 
$1.35  net. 

A  novel. 

The  Shepherd  of  the  North.  By  Richard 
Aumerle  Maher.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   $1.35. 

A  novel. 

Side-Stepping  III  Health.  By  Edwin  F. 
Bowers,  M.  D.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.; 
$1.35   net. 

Regarding  the  common  ailments  to  which  flesh 
is  heir. 

The  Child's  Book  of  English  Biography.  By 
Mary  Stoyell  Stimpson.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.;  $1  net. 

For  boys   and  girls,    eight  to   thirteen. 

English  Grammar  Simplified.  By  James  C. 
Fernald,  L.  H.  D.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company;   75  cents  net. 

A  text-book  for  the  schools  and  a  handy  volume 

elsewhere. 

God's  Puppets.     By  William  Allen  White.     New 
York:   The   Macmillan   Company;    $1.25. 
A  novel. 

Modernizing  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  By 
Charles  H.  Sherrill.  Boston:  Houghton  MifHin 
Company;    $1.25    net. 

Explaining  the   economic   situation   in   the   South 


American  republics,  describing  the  opportunitcs  for 
trade  expansion,  and  showing  from  experience  just 
what  policies  will  foster  that  friendship  so  vital 
to  the  development  of  commerce. 

The  Heart  of  Thunder  Mountain.  By  Edfrid 
A.  Bingham.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.35 
net. 

A    novel. 

The    American    City.      By    Henry    C.    White. 
Chicago:   A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  50  cents  net. 
Issued  in  the  National   Social  Science  Series. 

My    Lady    of    the    Island.      By    Beatrice    Grim- 
shaw.      Chicago:    A.    C.    McClurg  &   Co.;    $1.25. 
A  novel. 

Mary    Rose  of    Mifflin.      By    Frances    R.    Ster- 
rett.      New   York:    D.    Appleton    &    Co.;    $1.25    net. 
A  novel. 

Charles  A.  Conant,  author  of  "The  Prin- 
ciples of  Money  and  Banking,"  who  died  last 
summer,  had  accumulated  a  valuable  and 
extensive  financial  library.  In  his  will  Mr. 
Conant  left  these  books  to  the  School  of 
Commerce  and  Finance  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity. 


The  Putnams  have  taken  over  the  publica- 
tion of  Compton  Mackenzie's  "The  Passionate 
Elopement." 


NEW  LENS  FOR  MIDDLE- 
AGED  PEOPLE 

Middle-aged  people  who  require  glasses  for 
close  work  can  now  have  them  ground  so  that 
they  can  see  distant  objects  or  around  the  room 
distinctly  without  the  inconvenience  of  remov- 
ing their  reading  glasses.  This  new  lens,  known 
as  "Caltex,"  is  made  from  a  solid  piece  of  optical 
glass  and  in  appearance  is  the  same  as  regular 
glasses— has  all  the  advantages  of  two  pairs  of 
glasses  without  the  disadvantages  that  those  who 
require  distant  and  reading  glasses  are  familiar 
with.  Think  of  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to 
read  your  paper  or  look  at  distant  objects  with- 
out changing  glasses. 

JK£Ki  "-  *-«"- 

1221  Broadway,  Oakland 


BONESTELL   &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished    by    us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to   124   First   Street,  corner  Minna, 

San  Francisco 


THE  WOODLAND  HACKNEY  STUD 

Property  of  Edgar  J.  DePue 
We  offer  of  our  own  breeding  Ihoronghly  mannered 

Saddle  Horses        Combination  Horses 

Sales  Stable : 
PARK  RIDING  ACADEMY    -    -    2934  Fulton  St. 


Low  Fares 


I"//     SUNSET     y*^ 

|0GDEN&  SHASTA 

ROUTES 


FIRST  IN  SAFETY 


SALE  DATES 

June  1,  2,  3,  8.  9,  10.  26,  27.  28. 
July  1,  2,  4,  5,  6.  11,  12,  13,  26,  27.  28. 
Aug.    1,  2.  3,   8,  9,   10.   24,   25,  28,  29. 
Sept.  7,  8,  11,  12. 

Tickets  will  also  be  sold  to  Buffalo. 
N.  Y„  July  I.  5,  and  6,  August  1,  2.  and 
3:  to  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  .July  11,  12,  and 
13:  to  Davenport.  la..  July  26.  27.  and 
28;  to  Chattanooga.  Tenn..  September 
11  and  12. 

Going  Limit  15  days 

Return   Limit,  Three  Months  from 

Date    of    Sale,    but    not    later    than 

October  31,  1916 


ROUND  TRIP 

Baltimore $108.50 

Boston 112.70 

Chicago 72.50 

Colorado  Springs 55.00 

Dallas 62.50 

Denver §5.00 

Houston 62.50 

KansasCity 60.00 

Memphis ,  70.00 

Montreal 110.70 

NewOrleans 70.00 

New  York 110.70 

Ogden 40.00 

Philadelphia "0.70 

Quebec 120.50 

St.Louis 70.00 

Salt  Lake  City 40.00 

Toronto  98.50 

Washington 108.50 

and  other  points 


Good  on  All  Trains 

Pullman  Standard  and 

Tourist  Sleeping  Cars 

Best  Dining  Car  in  America 

Stopovers 
Going  and  Returning 


$110.70  to  New  York  is  good  between  New  Orleans  and  New  York 

by  Southern  Pacific's  Atlantic  S.  S.  Line,  with  sailings  Wednesdays 

and  Saturdays,  and  includes  Berth  and  Meals  on  Steamers. 
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THE  ORPHEUM'S  BILL. 

There  are  just  two  really  meritorious  num- 
bers on  the  Orpheum  programme  this  week, 
economic  business  methods  having,  perhaps, 
counseled  an  off-programme  during  a  week 
of  negative  rivalry  from  the  other  theatres. 
At  any  rate  there  are  stretches  of  drab  on 
the  bill,  even  the  generally  ebullient  testi- 
monials of  satisfaction  from  Orpheum  au- 
diences having  calmed  down  to  a  merely 
polite,  perfunctory  response  after  such  num- 
bers as  Lubowska's,  "The  Sultanas,"  and 
"Troubles  of  a  Jitney  Bus."  Truth  compels 
me  to  state,  however,  that  the  audience  re- 
warded the  very  mediocre  efforts  of  Mr.  Ed 
Morton,  who  renders  ''songs  as  you  like  to 
hear  them  sung,"  with  every  sign  of  satis- 
faction, and  even  "Troubles  of  a  Jitney  Bus" 
surprised  laughter  out  of  an  unexacting  con- 
tingent. 

Harry  Green's  "The  Cherry  Tree,"  and 
Clark  and  Verdi's  impersonations  of  Italian- 
Americans  in  the  making,  are  the  two  best 
numbers  referred  to.  It  is  not  so  very  long 
since  the  former  visit  to  the  Orpheum  of 
Clark  and  Verdi,  whose  Italian  intonations 
are  so  perfect  that  they  have  stamped  them- 
selves on  the  memory.  It  is  really  to  their 
advantage  that  they  are,  on  account  of  the 
excellence  of  their  work,  so  rememberable. 
For  they  are  really  magnificently  thorough  in 
the  completeness  with  which  they  have 
slipped  under  the  skin  of  the  two  Italians. 
"Tony  Boots,"  in  particular — although  one 
can  scarcely  choose — is  so  completely  the 
"wop"  trying,  in  his  elemental  way,  to  em- 
bark upon  the  unaccustomed  exercise  of 
thinking  and  remembering,  that  his  imper- 
sonation recalls  to  mind  the  advice  of  an 
old  Hindu  to  a  neophyte  studying  to  enter 
the  Anglo-Indian  secret  service,  and  who 
counseled  his  young  disciple  to  believe  always 
as  far  as  he  could  that  he  was,  for  the  time, 
the  character  he  was  disguising  himself  to 
represent. 

"The  Cherry  Tree"  is  an  odd  and  enter- 
taining conceit,  Aaron  Hoffman,  the  author, 
having  evolved  a  sort  of  modernized  "Palace 
of  Truth"  idea  by  placing  the  inconvenient 
talent  for  truth-telling  in  the  hands  of 
George  Washington  Cohen,  a  simple-minded, 
literal  Hebrew  who  does  not,  until  the  end  of 
the  play,  realize  to  the  full  the  economic  and 
social  value  that  lies  in  a  little  judicious 
fibbing.  The  author  has  made  the  irreverent 
comedy  offered  by  Harry  Green  run  along- 
side the  sentimental  perplexities  of  a  married 
couple  who  are  desperately  in  earnest. 
Artistically,  the  effect  is  incongruous,  but 
from  the  point  of  view  of  vaudeville  it  goes, 
more  particularly  as  Harry  Green  is  an  ex- 
cellent Hebrew  impersonator,  fully  gifted  with 
the  ability  to  inject  genuine  humor  into  an 
unpromising  situation  at  an  apparently  un- 
promising moment.  Evidently  the  world  is  in 
a  conspiracy  to  disagree  with  copybook  ex- 
hortations, for  when  George  Washington 
Cohen,  conservative  champion  of  the  simple 
truth,  finally  reached  the  conclusion  that  "a 
fellow  that  tells  the  truth  can't  keep  a  job," 
and  that  the  best  thing  to  do  is  "to  tell  a  lot 
of  truth  and  a  little  bit  of  lies,"  the  audience 
was  as  one  man  in  its  cheerful  endorsement 
of  these  axioms. 

Sometimes,  when  the  auditor  is  enduring 
pinchbeck  vaudeville  for  the  sake  of  the  oc- 
casional grains  of  gold,  he  must  pause  to 
remind  himself  that  an  entertainment  in 
vaudeville  is  aimed,  like  the  Sunday  paper, 
at  a  multiplicity  of  tastes.  "Troubles  of  a 
Jitney  Bus"  tickle  those  who  like  noise,  un- 
expectedness,  and  the  primitively  ludicrous, 
and  who  are  tickled  to  death  when  the  act, 
with  its  series  of  mechanical  surprises,  con- 
cludes with  a  yeneral  bust-up  all  around. 

Ed  Morton,  too,  has  his  attached  public  in 
the  young  and  undiscriminating,  who  like 
"sob  stuff"  and  enjoy  his  "heart  interest"  and 
his  mother  ditties.  They  are  happily  unaware 
that  Ed's  sentimental  songs  are  bathos  and 
his  comic  songs  are  as  bare  of  humor  as  Ed's 
two  round,  innocent  orbs.  One  has  but  to 
look  into  those  eyes  to  know  that  Ed  is  not, 
never  was,  and  never  could  be  a  comedian  ; 
but  in  the  eyes  of  the  youthful  and  the  senti- 
mentality-swallowing element  he  is  ''all  there" 
whe.i  he  is  "quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cheru- 
bim" his  Irish  and  his  Dutch  dialect  song, 
anH  that's  all  there  is  to  it.  It  is  evident 
fr  >n  Mr.  Morton's  masterly  calm  that  he  is 
n,t  'te  used  to  being  received  with  acclaim  by 
his  special   public.     His  sense  of  business  is 


good.  He  knows  their  tastes,  seeks  to 
gratify  them,  and  gives  them  of  his  best.  And 
yet,  for  some  reason  or  other,  when  Arthur 
Stone  and  Marion  Hayes  gave  their  really 
amusing  "Green  Goods"  the  house  did  not 
rise  to  it  with  the  wholesale  endorsement  I 
looked  for.  The  whole  act  is  handled  in  the 
regular  vaudeville  spirit.  A  female  sharper, 
by  a  fantastic,  irrelevent  device,  hypnotizes 
the  various  installments  of  Greeny's  wad 
from  his  nerveless  grasp.  The  house  enters 
interestedly  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing.  Ar- 
thur Stone's  burlesque  portrayal  of  the  rustic 
would-be  sport,  daringly  planning  to  paint  the 
village  a  pale  pink,  his  hesitations,  his 
timidity,  his  tentative  half  retreats  and  sud- 
den advances,  were  clever  and  very  amusing. 
Marion  Hayes  played  up  smartly  to  him,  and 
we  actually  acquired  a  sensation  of  dramatic 
suspense  as  we  watched  the  slickness  of  the 
sharper  being  exercised  on  the  verdure  of  the 
ruralist.  The  audience  had  a  ridiculously 
sympathetic  fellow-feelnig  that  they  wanted 
Green  Goods  to  hang  on  to  at  least  a  frac- 
tion of  his  greenbacks.  And  now  why,  I 
wonder,  did  the  house  make  so  much  more 
fuss  over  Warren  and  Conley,  the  very  so- 
phisticated-looking pair  that  disport  as  "some 
boy,  some  girl"  on  the  boardwalk  of  a  sea- 
side resort?  True,  they  flirt  pretty  well  a  la 
vaudeville ;  they  chatter  on  the  sands,  and 
Fred  Warren  on  the  piano  ;  they  are  a  good- 
looking  couple,  swift  at  stage  repartee,  and 
they  look  as  if  they  wouldn't  recognize  a 
daisy-spangled  meadow  if  they  saw  one. 
But  their  act  petered  out.  The  henpeck  stuff 
was  very  trite,  and  of  a  flatness  bearing  all 
the  old  ear-marks;  yet  the  audience  made 
more  noise  over  them  than  over  the  Stone 
and  Hayes  pair,  who  gave  fifty  per  cent  better 
stuff.  And  here  again  we  come  to  the  di- 
versity of  tastes  that  must  be  met.  The 
flirtatious  element  in  the  audience  loves  to 
see  stage-exaggerated  versions  of  itself  en- 
gaged in  the  congenial  game,  and  Warren  and 
Conley   appeased   this   demand. 

"The  Sultanas"  are  really  a  vocal  quartet, 
the  ladies  very  snaky  as  to  jewelry  and 
Turkish  trousery  as  to  costumes,  the  gentle- 
men similarly  Oriental  in  dress,  although 
plain  American  in  feature.  They  possessed  a 
good  concerted  vocal  volume,  but  their  selec- 
tions, their  solos,  and  the  act  generally  had  a 
certain  effect  of  stiffness. 

Lubowska,  "impressionistic  character 

dancer,"  gave  also  a  negative  and  uninterest- 
ing performance.  Her  principal  asset  consists 
of  her  costumes,  which  show  some  indi- 
viduality and  effectivenes  of  design,  and  her 
long  slight  body  and  long-featured  face  ap- 
peared to  advantage  in  the  futuristic  costume. 
But  her  dancing,  which  consists  largely  of 
posturing,  is  mediocre,  and  that  of  her  two 
assistants  mere  utility ;  and  I  am  free  to 
confess  that  I  found  the  pretty  musical 
setting  of  the  act  more  enjoyable  than  the 
act   itself. 

They  gave  this  week,  instead  of  a  movie 
play,  views  of  Italy  and  France,  taken,  no 
doubt,  preceding  the  war.  They  reminded  us 
of  how  thoroughly  all  European  associations 
are  changed ;  of  how  completely  the  tourist 
is  swept  from  the  landscape,  and  that  when 
he  makes  his  first  post-war  rush  to  Europe, 
he  may,  for  all  he  knows,  be  flying  to  the 
arms  of  grisly  pestilence.  And  when  we  saw 
pictures  of  peasant  women  bending  under 
heavy  loads,  we  could  but  think  with  pity  of 
the  infinitely  greater  burdens  to  which  they 
must  bend  their  poor  backs  when  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Great  Toll  begins. 


SOCIOLOGICAL  DRAMA  AT  COLUMBIA. 


Florence  Roberts  remains  another  week  at 
the  Columbia  in  the  spoken  drama  called 
"The  Eternal  Magdalene."  This  play  is  not 
so  much  for  youth  as  for  the  welfare  worker, 
who  makes  a  specialty  of  the  subject  of  social 
evil  and  likes  to  view  it  from  all  sides.  In 
particular  it  should  doubtless  be  recom- 
mended to  the  attention  of  stern  reformers 
of  the  type  of  the  male  protagonist,  who,  in 
the  fury  of  his  condemnation  of  the  female 
offenders,  forgets  to  condemn  his  brothers. 
And  yet  the  playwright  undoubtedly  scored 
against  the  men  when  he  caused  Elijah  Brad- 
shaw  to  face  his  missile-throwing,  Pharisaic 
brethren  with  that  old  yet  ever  new  and  ar- 
resting reminder,  "He  that  is  without  sin 
among  you,  let  him  cast  the  first  stone." 

This  situation  has  already  been  used  twice 
in  the  drama,  once  by  Paul  Heyse  in  his 
"Maria  von  Magdala,"  and  afterwards  by 
Maeterlinck  in  his  dramatic  treatment  of  the 
same  theme.  Maeterlinck,  although  he  con- 
ceived it  his  duty  to  ask  the  senior  dramatist 
for  permission  to  develop  a  situation  of  which 
the  dramatic  climax  was  the  introduction  of 
these  memorable  words  of  Christ,  upon  the 
discourteous  refusal  of  Paul  Heyse  to  grant 
the  desired  permission  very  rightly  and  very 
spunkily  used  them  without  it.  And  similarly, 
Robert  McLaughlin  had  an  equal  right,  and 
thus  brought  about  a  very  appropriate  climax 
to  the  scene  in  which  Elijah  Bradshaw's  less 
merciful  brethren  condemned  him  for  his 
mercy.  This  author,  however,  although  treat- 
ing of  the  subject  of  vice  segregation,  has  not 
emulated  the  example  of  a  perhaps  too  literal 


welfare  worker  in  this  very  town,  a  good  and 
self-denying  little  woman  who  keeps  a  place 
of  refuge  open  for  women  "in  trouble,"  and 
who  says  quite  simply,  "But  if  the  women 
habitues  of  the  vice  district  are  considered 
too  vile  to  live  outside  of  it,  how  about  the 
men  ?"  Her  question,  however,  created  quite 
a  panic  among  the  board  of  women  who  are 
her  fellow-workers.  They  turned  red,  looked 
uneasy,  hesitated  a  moment,  then  all  com- 
menced talking  at  once,  and  rapidly  edged 
away  from  the  subject.  It  was  really  a  very 
awkward  question,  and  one  which  has  never 
yet  been  answered.  But  so  is  the  whole  sub- 
ject awkward,  and  it  does  not  lose  its 
gaucherie  when  it  gets  into  the  domain  of 
drama. 

However,  I  suppose  a  little  airing  occasion- 
ally does  not  do  it  any  harm  ;  church  and  wel- 
fare workers  believe  in  an  occasional  dra- 
matic treatment  of  such  themes,  and  Robert 
McLaughlin,  although  he  rather  mixes  up 
mysticism  and  sociology  in  his  play,  does  not 
make  the  mistake  of  offering  a  solution  for 
problems  which  have  been  vexing  wise  heads 
for  several  generations.  He  only  recom- 
mends, by  inference,  a  more  merciful  treat- 
ment of  it,  and  whoever  is  instrumental  in 
lessening  the  straining  of  the  quality  of  mercy 
has  surely  helped  the  world  on  a  little. 


ASPECTS  OF  "RAMONA." 

It  is  beginning  to  dawn  on  San  Francisco 
theatre-goers  that  there  is  some  reason  for  the 
frequent  interims  of  film  plays  at  our  two 
leading  theatres,  and  New  York  spells  the 
cause.  The  fact  is  that  the  principal  need  of 
the  money-spenders  who  are  filling  every 
available  spot  in  the  present  world  metropolis 
of  pleasure  is  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry. 
Going  to  the  theatre  is  one  of  the  chief  de- 
partments of  pleasure,  and  as  no  manager, 
producer,  playwright,  or  player  wants  to 
come  or  be  instrumental  in  bringing  attrac- 
tions to  the  Pacific  Coast  when  they  can  draw 
in  New  York,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
elect  to  stay  there.  Every  theatrical  attrac- 
tion there  is  drawing  crowds.  Seats  are  dif- 
ficult, in  many  cases,  impossible  to  get.  The 
air  of  New  York  smells  of  money.  From 
a  business  point  of  view  it  is  madness  for 
any  one  who  has  entertainment  for  sale  to 
leave  that  city. 

As  a  result  we  in  San  Francisco,  and  no 
doubt  on  a  large  extent  of  the  theatric  cir- 
cuits, must  do  penance.  And  the  hardship — 
if  hardship  we  dare  in  these  tragic  times  to 
call  a  scarcity  of  theatrical  entertainment — 
is  that  these  conditions  are  going  to  last  as 
long  as  the  war  does. 

To  be  sure,  "Ramona,"  at  the  Cort,  ranks 
much  higher  than  the  average  film  play. 
People  are  turning  out  to  see  it  in  shoals, 
and  standing-room  is  at  a  premium.  It  was 
too  long  at  first,  lasting  three  and  three- 
quarters  hours.  That,  however,  was  a  fault 
of  "The  Clansman,"  of  "Cabiria,"  of  "The 
Battle  of  Peace,"  and  it  doesn't  daunt  people 
at  all.  Go  they  must,  and  go  they  will.  And, 
besides,  they  have  contrived  to  cut  off  nearly 
half  an  hour  from  the  original  length.  This 
attraction  will  be  headed  for  the  East  soon, 
where  it  will  undoubtedly  create  a  sensation. 
California  is  a  sort  of  romance,  a  dream,  to 
many  people  in  the  East,  people  who  are  not 
nailed  to  the  excitements  of  New  York,  but 
who  long  to  escape  the  winter  chills  and  the 
torridness  of  Eastern  summers.  "Ramona" 
will  give  the  fullest  and  richest  response  to 
such  interest.  And  by  that  same  token  the 
Californian,  whether  native  or  by  adoption, 
can  not  afford  to  let  this  complete  and  care- 
fully-worked-out  revelation  of  California  in 
the  days  of  the  Spanish  occupation  go  away 
unseen.  "Ramona"  is  a  sort  of  semi-historical 
survey  of  a  picturesque  time,  and  youth,  above 
all,  should  have  its  confused  images  cleared 
and  brightened  by  being  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity of  viewing  these  really  remarkable  se- 
ries of  pictures  which  make  up  this  genu- 
inely absorbing  and  moving  film  drama.  It  is 
one  of  the  best-worked-out  film  plays  I  have 
seen  in  respect  to  the  way  in  which  the  flight 
of  time  is  indicated.  Different  epochs  are 
seen  in  the  rich  and  suggestive  revelations  of 
a  patriarchal  family  life,  and  the  players, 
juvenile  or  otherwise,  are  so  carefully  chosen 
that  the  children  seem  to  be  the  natural  pre- 
ceders  of  their  later  selves. 

The  pictures  which  show  the  robbery  by 
white  squatters  of  the  lands  of  the  Indian 
settlement  at  Temecula  are  pictorially  impres- 
sive and  dramatically  convincing,  and  the 
achievement  of  getting  them  is  almost  if  not 
quite  as  surprising  a  feat  as  was  that  of 
working  up  the  thrilling  series  which  make 
the  battle  scenes  of  "The   Clansman." 


'THE  STAR   SPANGLED  BANNER." 


There  is  an  alarming  item  in  the  papers 
to  the  effect  that  at  several  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco theatres  "The  Star- Spangled  Banner"  is 
to  be  played  nightly.  This  in  response,  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  president  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chapter  of  the  Woman's  Section  of  the 
Navy  League.  To  the  managers  of  these  the- 
atres I  would  say,  and  I  advise  others  to 
join    with    me,    "Don't."      The    purpose,    evi- 


dently, is  to  quicken  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  if  the  custom  were  only  carried  on  tempo- 
rarily,  as  a  spur  to  recruiting,  the  idea  maj 
be  a  good  one  and  have  the  desired  effect 
But  as  a  permanent  institution  such  a  custoir 
would  eventually  induce  a  sense  of  deadh 
ennui  in  connection  with  this  stirring  song 
Great  songs,  great  poems,  are  for  great  occa^ 
sions.  People  occasionally  blunder  througl 
an  excess  of  enthusiasm,  forgetting  that  tht 
finer  emotions  maintain  their  fervor  by  beinj 
kept  in   a   sort   of  mental   shrine. 

They  have  in  the  past,  and  perhaps  are  do 
ing  it  in  the  present,  made  a  similar  rnistakt 
of  taking  the  fine  edge  off  the  fervor  of  the 
children  in  the  public  schools  by  having  then: 
repeat  the  Salute,  or  pledge  to  the  flag,  regu 
larly  once  a  day.  Of  course  the  thrill,  tht 
exaltation,  faded,  the  children  learning 
dulling  repetition  to  repeat  it  only  with  theii 
lips. 

At  one  time  they  kept  the  flags  flying  frorc 
the  flagstaff's,  and  hanging  in  schoolrooms 
until  they  were  shabby  and  covered  with  dust 
How  much  better  to  bring  them  out,  fresh  anc 
bright  and  beautiful,  and  the  thrill  of  patriotu 
loyalty  with  them,  when  special  occasion  madt 
it  appropriate  and  stirring.  And  so  I  woulc 
cast  my  vote  against  a  nightly  repetition  o; 
the  famous  air,  except  temporarily,  that  ir 
war  and  in  peace  still  thrills  the  heart  wit! 
its  exultant  assertion  of  a  great  democratic 
nation  triumphantly  maintained  one  and  indi- 
visible. 

Let  us  therefore  keep  our  more  sacredlj 
venerated  national  songs  for  great  days  anc 
great  occasions.  There  are  plenty  of  patriotic 
holidays  and  occasional  accesses  of  nationa 
strain  and  national  emotion  when  we  neec 
some  mutual  utterance,  musical  or  otherwise 
to  bind  us  together  in  a  great  reassertion  o 
old  pledges.  And  it  is  to  these  occasions  tha 
our  national  anthems  should  be  dedicated  tha 
they  may  not  become  dull  and  meaningles 
when  rendered  without  the  surge  and  stimu 
lus   of  some   immediate    emotion. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps 


Still  used  to  a  considerable  extent,  circula 
boats  in  the  Tigris  may  be  seen  at  Bagdad 
just  as  they  appeared  2000  years  ago,  when 
Herodotus  wrote :  "The  boats  which  come 
down  the  river  to  Babylon  are  circular  and 
made  of  skins.  The  frames,  which  are  of 
willow,  are  cut  in  the  country  of  the 
Armenians  above  Assyria,  and  on  these,  which 
serve  for  hulls,  a  covering  of  skins  is 
stretched  outside,  and  thus  the  boats  arc 
made,  without  either  stem  or  stern,  quite 
round,  like  a  shield.  They  are  then  entirely 
filled  with  straw,  and  their  cargo  is  put  on 
board,  after  which  they  are  suffered  to  float 
down  the  stream.  Their  chief  freight  is  wine, 
stored  in  casks  made  of  the  wood  of  the 
palm  tree.  They  are  managed  by  two  men, 
who  stand  upright  in  them,  each  plying  an 
oar,  one  pulling  and  the  other  pushing.  The 
boats  are  of  various  sizes,  some  larger,  some 
smaller ;  the  biggest  reach  as  high  as  5000 
talents'  burthen.  Each  vessel  has  a  live  ass 
on  board ;  those  of  larger  size  have  more 
than   one." 
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The  Third  Week  of  "Ramona." 
The  success  of  "Ramona,"  Clime's  "cinema- 
theatrical  entertainment,"  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  great  visualization  of  Helen 
Hunt  Jackson's  famous  novel  is  entering  up- 
on the  third  week  of  its  engagement  at  the 
Cort  Theatre,  and  the  demand  for  seats  is 
as  yreat  as  ever. 

Over  two  thousand  persons  appear  in  its 
scenes.  The  costumes  and  properties  are  ab- 
solutely authentic,  and  in  the  burning  of  the 
Indian  villages  of  Temecula,  San  Pasquale, 
and  Saboba  the  actual  locations  were  used, 
with  the  result  that  "Ramona"  has  proved  of 
tremendous  interest  to  the  student  of  Cali- 
fornia history  as  well  as  the  mere  seeker  after 
entertainment. 

l  The  spirit  of  the  days  "before  the  Gringo 
came"  has  been  faithfully  reproduced.  The 
barbecues,  the  Spanish  dances,  the  pictur- 
esque fiestas  are  portrayed  in  fashion  that 
clinches  the  illusion  with  the  most  carping  ot 
critics.  Alexander  Harmer  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, -  noted  as  an  authority  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  early  California  conditions,  is 
responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  these  early 
scenes. 

The  three  "atmospheric  sets,"  the  Spanish 
vocalists  and  dancers,  and  the  symphonic  or- 
chestra add  much  to  the  entertainment.  The 
matinee  performances  begin  promptly  at  2 
o'clock  and  the  evening  performances  at  8 
o'clock.  

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  programme  next  week  is  to 
be  particularly   interesting. 

With  almost  every  European  opera  house 
closed,  many  operatic  celebrities  who  have 
heretofore  turned  deaf  ears  to  the  pleadings 
of  American  managers,  have  now  consented 
to  hearken  to  them.  One  of  these  luminaries 
is  Signor  Ciccolini,  who  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  great  tenors  of  the  day.  Melba,  with 
whom  he  sang  in  concert  for  several  seasons, 
wrote  of  him :  "I  consider  Ciccolini  the 
world's  greatest  tenor."  Ciccolini  came  to 
this  country  without  an  idea  of  a  professional 
engagement,  but  he  was  immediately  besieged 
by  American  managers,  and  it  was  not  until 
a  princely  sum  a  week  was  offered  in  ex- 
change for  his  fine  voice  that  he  yielded  to 
the  importunities  of  vaudeville.  Ciccolini's 
repertory  is  an  extensive  one,  and  he  sings 
not  only  in  Italian,  but  also  in  English  and 
French. 

Willa  Holt  Wakefield  will  be  heard  in  an 
entirely  new  repertory  of  "Song  Sayings." 
For  several  years  she  has  been  a  favorite  in 
vaudeville  and  chiefly  because  of  her  radiant 
personality. 

George  Howell  and  a  clever  supporting  com- 
pany will  appear  in  Agnes  Scott's  rather  dif- 
ferent sketch,  "The  Red-Fox  Trot,"  which  fur- 
nishes a  page  of  today's  "butterfly  life."  Mr. 
Howell,  who  is  an  actor  of  distinction,  is 
seen  to  advantage  in  the  character  of  John 
Walker. 

Benny  and  Woods  are  two  young  musicians 


who  excel  respectively  on  the  violin  and  the 
piano. 

Valentine  and  Bell  call  their  offering  "The 
Furniture  Removers."  This  man  and  girl  are 
bicyclists    par    excellence. 

The  second  of  the  series  of  the  beautifully 
colored  travelogues  secured  exclusively  for 
the   Orpheum  Circuit  will  be   exhibited. 

Clark  and  Verdi,  the  Italian  comedians,  and 
Desiree  Lubowska,  the  impressionistic  char- 
acter dancer,  will  be  the  only  holdovers  of 
this  bill.  

Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

Al  Fields,  the  well-known  Broadway  come- 
dian, and  his  own  company  of  funmakers, 
will  head  the  new  eight-act  show  at  the  Pan- 
tages  Theatre  in  the  original  one-act  farce, 
"The  Misery  of  a  Hansom  Cab,"  Fields  and 
his  former  partner  have  appeared  in  almost 
every  city  of  prominence  with  this  riotous 
laugh  provoker,  and  the  act  is  one  of  the  few 
comedy  classics  in  present-day  vaudeville. 
Fields  in  the  character  of  the  old-time  New 
York  "cabbie,"  with  his  broken-down  "nag," 
does   a   wonderful  bit   of   realistic   acting. 

Dainty  "Tommy"  Allen,  a  captivating  little 
miss,  is  the  star  of  "The  Boarding-School 
Girls,"  a  twinkling  musical  "tab"  with  a 
galaxy  of  pink-pajama  maidens.  The  action 
of  the  production  is  a  whirlwind  affair  with 
several  clever  comedians  backing  Miss  Allen. 

Earl  Norton  and  Maud  Earl,  typed  as  the 
"smartest  dancing  act  in  vaudeville,"  are  one 
of  the  big  features  of  the  show.  Both  are 
talented  vocalists  and  exploit  a  wardrobe  of 
startling  conceptions. 

Reed  and  Wood,  billed  as  the  "American 
Basso  and  the  Beautiful  Pianiste"  ;  Cook  and 
Rothert,  a  pair  of  nimble-footed  acrobats ; 
Flavilla,  the  original  white  accordeon  girl, 
and  Morris  Golden,  "the  Yiddle  on  the 
Fiddle"  player,  with  the  third  episode  of 
"The  Iron  Claw,"  Pathe's  tense  mystery 
serial,   round  out  the  programme. 


THE  MUSIC  SEASON. 
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COLUMBIA  THEATRE 

A  Week  of  Great  Music  Under  Direction 
of  WnX  L.  GREENBAUM 

THE 

KNEISEL  QUARTET 

Sunday  aft,  April  9,  and  Wednesday  eve,  April  12 

Course  Tickets  (2  concerts'  S3. 50,  $-2.50.  SI. 50. 
Single  Ticket*  $2,  $1.60,  $1     Box-office  opens  Mon- 
day at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  Sutter  at  Kearny 
The  Mason  and  Hamlin  Piano  used. 


THE  ENTIRE 

New  York   Symphony 

Orchestra  of  80 

WALTER  DAMROSCH,  Conductor 

—  WITH  — 

JOSEF  HOFMANN 

SOLOIST 
Thursday  eve,  April  13  — Friday  aft,  April   14 
Saturday  eve,  April  IS— Sunday  aft,  April  16 

Season  Tickets,  Orchestra  and  3  rows  balcony, 
$10;  others  $3,  $6,  $1.  Ready  next  Wednesday. 
Single  tickets  $2.50,  £2.  $1  50.  SI-  Ready  next  Sat- 
urday. Box-oflice  at  Sherman.  Clay  &  Co.'s. 
Address  mail  orders  to  Will  L.  Greenbaum. 


Young  People's  Concert 

New  York  Symphony  Orchestra 

With    Explanatory    remarks   by   MR.  DAM- 
ROSCH and  demonstrations  of  use 
of  all  instruments. 
Saturday  aft,  April  15,  at  2:30 
Tickets  SI. 50.  $1,  50  cts.    Young  folks  under 
eighteen  75  cts,  50  cts,  25  cts. 


Stein  way  Piano  used. 


Last  of  Season's  Symphony' Concerts. 

The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Alfred  Hertz  conductor,  will  give  the  tenth 
and  last  pair  of  concerts  of  the  current  sea- 
son at  the  Cort  Theatre  this  Friday  afternoon 
at  3  o'clock  and  this  Sunday  afternoon  at 
2:30  o'clock. 

The  symphony  will  be  the  "Eroica"  of  Bee- 
thoven, and  was  written  according  to  Anton 
Schindler,  the  close  friend  and  biographer  of 
Beethoven,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  homage 
to  Napoleon,  the  hero  of  the  day.  Beethoven, 
however,  upon  receiving  the  intelligence  that 
Napoleon,  instead  of  republicanizing  France, 
had  proclaimed  himself  the  emperor  of  the 
French,  tore  the  title  leaf  off  the  work,  and 
it  was  later  dedicated  to  Prince  von  Lob- 
kowitz. 

By  general  request  Mr.  Hertz  has  pro- 
grammed the  overture  to  "Tannhauser,"  and 
on  account  of  the  length  of  the  programme 
has    eliminated    the    overture    to    "Genoveva." 

The  programme  will  close  with  the  "Till 
Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks"  of  Richard 
Strauss,  one  of  the  most  original  and  indi- 
vidual of  composers.  As  it  will  be  played 
Friday  and  Sunday  afternoons  "Till  Eulen- 
spiegel's Merry  pranks"  is  one  of  the  most 
bizarre  and  amusing  works  in  the  repertory 
of  the  orchestra. 

Seats  for  the  last  pair  of  concerts  are  on 
sale  daily  at  the  box-offices  of  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.  and  Kohler  &  Chase,  except  on  days 
of  concerts,  when  after  1  p.  m.  on  Friday 
and  10  a.  m.  on  Sunday,  the  tickets  will  be 
on  sale  at  the  box-office  of  the  Cort  Theatre. 
The  prices  for  Friday  are  $2,  $1.50,  $1,  75 
cents;  box  and  loge  seats,  $3.  The  prices  for 
Sunday  are  $1,  75  cents,  50  cents;  box  and 
loge  seats,   $1.50.     

People's  Philharmonic  Orchestra  Concerts. 

The  People's  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  which 
has  been  so  successful  in  popularizing  the 
works  of  the  great  masters  in  San  Francisco, 
announces  a  series  of  ten  concerts,  the  first 
of  which  will  take  place  next  Thursday  night, 
April  6th.  During  the  season  concerts  will 
he  given  at  intervals  of  two  weeks,  Thursday 
being  the  night  chosen,  except  for  the  second, 
when  it  will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  the 
time  being  Holy  Week. 

Nikolai  Sokoloff,  the  talented  young  Rus- 
sian, who  succeeds  the  late  Herman  Perlet 
as  conductor  of  the  orchestra  of  sixty-five 
picked  instrumentalists,  has  made  an  excel- 
lent impression  regarding  his  capabilities  as  a 
leader,  and  he  promises  many  surprises  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  season.  At  each  concert 
there  will  be  a  soloist  of  repute.  Miss  Marie 
Sloss,  the  pianist,  being  chosen  for  next 
Thursday  night,  when  she  will  play  Grieg's 
Concerto  in  A  minor,  a  work  that  she  has 
played  with  several  European  orchestras. 
Later  in  the  series  will  be  given  the  Sym- 
phony in  B  minor  by  Chausson,  a  new  com- 
position, an  unfinished  symphony  in  A  Minor 
by  Borodine,  the  D  minor  Symphony  by  Cesar 
Franck,  the  Symphony  of  Kalinnikow,  the 
Fifth  Symphony  of  Beethoven,  the  Fourth 
Symphony  of  Beethoven,  the  Fourth  Sym- 
phony of  Tschaikowsky,  and  the  D  major 
work   of  Brahms.      One   of   the   novelties    will 


be  ''Fireworks,"  an  ultra  modern  composition 
by  Stravinski.  Other  numbers  on  the  first 
programme  will  be  Wagner's  "Tannhauser 
Overture,"  the  "Rosen  Kavalier  Waltz"  of 
Richard  Strauss,  the  "Enchanted  Lake,"  by 
Liadow,  the  "Ballet  des  Sylphes"  of  Berlioz, 
and  the  "March  Hongroise"  by  the  same  com- 
poser. 

Pavilion  Rink,  where  the  acoustics  are  ex- 
cellent and  the  seating  capacity  is  very  large, 
has  been  chosen  for  these  orchestral  concerts 
and  the  season  sale,  for  which  the  price  is 
$5  for  the  ten  concerts,  is  now  progressing 
at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s.  On  Monday  morn- 
ing single  tickets  for  the  first  concert  will  be 
ready  at  the  same  place,  the  price  being  50 
cents  for  reserved  seats  and  25  cents  for  gen- 
eral   admission.         

The  Kneisel  Quartet  Programme. 

Nothing  of  greater  musical  value  and  im- 
portance has  been  offered  the  music  lovers 
and  students  of  this  community  during  the 
present  season  than  the  course  of  two  concerts 
to  be  given  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  by  the 
Kneisel    Quartet. 

The  first  concert  will  be  given  Sunday 
afternoon,  April  9th,  at  2 :30.  The  pro- 
gramme will  be  as  follows :  Quartet,  A 
minor,  op.  51,  by  Brahms ;  Quartet  in  G 
major,  op.  18,  No.  2,  Beethoven;  Suite  in  C 
major  for  violoncello  alone,  Bach;  "Cavatina" 
from  Quartet  in  B  flat  major,  op.  130,  Bee- 
thoven ;  Menuetto  and  Fuga  from  Quartet  in 
C  major,  op.  59,   Beethoven. 

The  second  concert  will  be  an  evening 
event,  the  date  being  Wednesday  night,  April 
12th.  On  this  occasion  the  Quartet  in  D 
major  by  Haydn,  "Terzetto"  for  two  violins 
and  viola  by  Dvorak,  two  movements  from  a 
Quartet  by  Max  Reger,  a  group  of  'cello  solos 
played  by  Mr.  Willeke,  and  the  exquisite 
Quartet  in  A  minor  by  Schubert,  which  many 
consider  the  most  beautiful  work  of  the  ro- 
mantic school  ever  writen,  will  be  the  unusual 
offering. 

The  sale  of  seats  for  both  Kneisel  concerts 
will  open  Monday  morning,  April  3d,  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s,  corner  Sutter  and  Kearny 
Streets,  where  mail  orders  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Will  L.  Greenbaum. 


An  Event  in  Musical  History. 

Manager  Will  L.  Greenbaum  announces 
that  Josef  Hofmann,  Walter  Damrosch,  and 
the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  three 
great  combined  attractions,  are  now  on  their 
way  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  will  be  heard 
in  four  magnificent  programmes  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre,  and  that  Josef  Hofmann  will 
appear  as  soloist  at  each  of  these  events. 

Great  care  has  been  taken,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  San  Francisco  has  enjoyed  so  many 
symphony  concerts  this  season,  to  arrange 
programmes  of  works  that  have  not  been 
played  by  the  local  orchestra. 

The  first  New  York  Symphony  event  will 
take  place  Thursday  night,  April  13th,  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre.  Josef  Hofmann  will  play 
the  "Concerto"  in  C  minor  by  Saint-Saens,  a 
work  never  before  heard  in  this  city.  An- 
other novelty  will  be  John  Alden  Carpenter's 
humorous  suite,  "Adventures  in  a  Perambu- 
lator," and  Dvorak's  "From  the  New  World" 
Symphony  will  complete  the  perfectly  bal- 
anced programme. 

Friday  afternoon  at  3  o'clock  the  second 
concert  will  be  given.  Hofmann  will  play 
Chopin's  exquisite  "Concerto"  in  F  sharp 
minor;  an  orchestral  setting  by  Felix  Mottl 
of  Liszt's  "St.  Francis  Preaching  to  the 
Birds"  will  be  an  orchestral  novelty,  and  the 
Symphony  will  be  Brahms'  most  beautiful  one, 
the  first. 

Saturday  night's  programme  will  be  Sym- 
phony, No.  5,  by  Tschaikowsky ;  symphonic 
poem,  "Death  and  Transfiguration,"  by 
Strauss,  and  Hofmann's  number  will  be  the 
"Concerto"  fn  G  major,  by  Rubinstein,  never 
before  played   here. 

For  the  Sunday  farewell  programme  the 
Russian  symphony  by  Kalinnikow,  Percy 
Grainger's  suite  of  British  folk  tunes,  and  tht 
"Concerto"  in  A  minor,  by  Schumann,  are 
promised. 

The  season  ticket  sale  will  open  Wednes- 
day at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  and  tickets  for 
single  concerts  will  be  ready  Saturday,  April 
8th. 

Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  mail  orders 
if  addressed  to  Will  L.  Greenbaum,  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s,  San  Francisco. 


Young  People's  Concert. 

At  the  request  of  many  who  have  heard  of 
the  interesting  concerts  given  each  year  by 
Walter  Damrosch  and  his  New  York  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  for  the  young  people  in  New 
York,  Manager  Greenbaum  has  arranged  such 
a  concert  to  be  given  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre on  Saturday  afternoon,  April  15th,  at 
2  :30.  The  entire  orchestra  of  the  New  York 
Symphony  Society  will  take  part,  and  Mr. 
Damrosch  will  precede  each  selection  by  a 
short  talk  and  will  also  explain  the  various 
instruments  of  the  modern  orchestra  and 
their  relation  to  one  another. 

The  programme  itself  will  be  a  most  de- 
lightful one,  and  will  include  Weber's  over- 
ture   to    the    fairy    opera,    "Oberon" ;    "Alle- 


San  Francisco 
Headquarters 
European  Plan 
Absolutely  Fireproof 

555  ROOMS 

Each   with   private  bath 

Tariff  $1.50  up 


I     ""TRAVELERS  who  are  accustomed 

to  the  best,  find  here  every  possible 

i-;i     comfort,    convenience    and    refinement. 

Free  auto  bus  meets  trains.  Write  for  folder. 


M.  DIMMICK 


gretto"  from  Beethoven's  Eighth  Symphony ; 
"Largo,"  by  Handel;  "Prelude"  to  Wagners 
"Lohengrin" ;  the  "Will  o'  the  Wisps,"  and 
"Rakocsy  March"  from  "The  Damnation  of 
Faust,"    by    Berlioz. 

The  special  rates  for  this  occasion  are 
$1.50,  $1,  and  50  cents,  and  the  young  folks' 
tickets  for  all  under  eighteen  are  just  one- 
half  these  rates.  Tickets  will  be  ready  Satur- 
day, April  8th,  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 


Gratitude  on  the  part  of  Butte,  Montana, 
to  Gertrude  Atherton  for  coming  out  to  study 
it  before  she  put  it  into  "Perch  of  the  Devil"' 
has  recently  extended  to  the  naming  of  a 
new  residence  district  after  the  author. 
Atherton  Place  advertises  "desirable  lots  near 
the  lake,"  "tracts  near  the  car  line,"  "reason- 
able terms,"  and  other  inducements  dear  to 
the   commuter. 


G.  T.  W.  Patrick,  author  of  "The  Psychol- 
ogy of  Relaxation,"  is  professor  of  philosophy 

at  the  State  University  ot  Iowa. 


10  POPULAR  SYMPHONY  CONCERTS 

People's  Philharmonic 
Orchestra 

NIKOLAI  SOKOLOFF    -    Conductor 

Concerts   Occur    Every    Two    Weeks 

First  Concert,  Thursday,  April  6,  at  8:15 

Soloist:  MARK  SLOSS,  Pianist 

PAVILION  RINK 

Sutter   and    Pierce    Streets 
Season  Reserved  Seats  for  10  Concerts,  $5 

On   Sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  NOW. 

Mail  orders  must  be  accompanied  by  check 
or  money  order,  addressed  to  U.  G.  SAUN- 
DERS,   Manager. 

Seats  for  single  concerts,  50c;  on  sale  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's. 
General    admission,   25c. 
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RPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 

IU  I1L.U1U  Behv«n  SlKfcl0D  ^  poweil 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

First  Appearance  Here 

CICCOLINI 

Leading    Tenor    of    the    Royal    Grand    Operas, 
Paris,  London,  Milan,  Brussels,  Petro- 
grad,    Warsaw,    and    Odessa 
ONE  WEEK  ONLY 
WILLA  HOLT  WAKEFIELD,   "The  Lady  of 
Optimism";     GEORGE    HOWELL     and     Com- 
pany   in    "The    Red-Fox    Trot";    BENNY    and 
WOODS,       Ten       Minutes      of       Syncopation; 
CLARA    STEVENS    and    ADELAIDE    FALK 
in    a    Dainty    Protean    Novelty;    VALENTINE 
and    BELL,   the    Furniture   Removers;    CLARK 
and    VERDI,    Italian    Comedians;     NEW    OR- 
PHEUM    TRAVFXOGUE;    Last   Week,    DESI- 
REE   LUBOWSKA,    Impressionistic    Character 
Dancer. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,    50c.      Phone— DOUGLAS    70. 


CQR£ 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Third  Big  Week  Starts  Sunday,  April  2 

2    Sharp— TWICE    DAILY— 8    Sharp 

Clune's    Premier    Production 

Helen    Hunt  Jackson's  Thrilling  and    Romantic 

Story    of    California    and    the    Mission    Indians 


J? 


"RAMONA 

A   Cinema-Theatrical    Entertainment 

Special   Chorus — Symphonic   Orchestra 

Nights,  25c,   50c,   75c;   Mats.,  25c,   50c 

All    Seats    Reserved 


PANTAGES 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Maion 


A   WONDERFUL   NOVELTY    BILL 


AL  FIELDS  and  His  Own  Company  of 
Comedians  in  the  Rollicking  One-Act  Farce, 
•The  Misery  of  a  Hansom  Cab";  "BOARD- 
ING-SCHOOL GIRLS,"  Featuring  Miss 
"Tommy"  Allen;  NORTON  and  EARL.  Vaude- 
ville's Smartest  Dancing  Act;  FLAVILLA,  the 
Original  White  Accordeon  Girl;  REED  and 
WOOD,  the  American  Basso  and  the  Queen 
•  ■!  Pianistes;  MORRIS  GOLDEN.  "Yiddle  on 
the  Fiddle";  COOKE  and  ROTHERT.  Novelty 
Dancing  and  Acrobatic  Specialty;  Third  Epi 
sode  of  "THE  IRON  CLAW." 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


April  1,  1916. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

What  a  lot  of  people  there  are  nowadays 
who  are  gravely  concerned  about  the  signs  of 
the  times  and  the  probable  effect  upon  future 
generations  of  the  many  foolishnesses  of 
which  we  are  now  guilty.  One  is  tempted 
to  beg  of  them  to  be  calm  and  not  to  take 
themselves  too  seriously.  We  shall  all  be 
dead,  let  us  hope,  long  before  any  of  these 
dreadful  things  happen,  and  moreover  they 
may  not  happen  after  all.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  most  of  the  calamities  that  overwhelm 
us  never  actually  occur.  Until  now  the  world 
has  got  along  fairly  well  without  these  super- 
wise  experts  who  tell  us  what  will  be  the  re- 
sults of  our  tendencies.  Moreover,  we  don't 
care.  Fancy  a  man  doing  a  long  day's  work 
in  the  rather  futile  effort  to  get  something 
decent  to  eat  and  then  going  home  at  night 
to  worry  about  the  birth  rate.  The  only  as- 
pect of  the  birth  rate  that  has  any  interest 
for  him  is  the  possibility  that  his  wife  may 
have  twins.  Most  of  these  apprehensions 
about  the  future  are  just  plain,  common-or- 
garden,  everyday  advertisements. 

For  example,  take  the  case  of  the  celebrated 
New  York  physician — his  name  has  escaped 
our  memory,  but  the  newspapers  printed  his 
picture  and  described  him  as  celebrated — who 
says  that  nature  is  about  to  exterminate  the 
human  race  because  women  are  cutting  their 
hair  "just  like  men."  Well,  nature  may  please 
herself  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  From 
what  we  know  of  the  human  race  we  are  not 
inclined  to  make  a  plea  in  extenuation,  and 
indeed  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  extermi- 
nation is  about  the  only  thing  that  would  do 
the  human  race  any  permanent  good. 

Nature,  says  the  celebrated  physician,  has 
ordained  that  "when  the  natural  differentia- 
tion between  the  physical  attributes  of  the 
sexes  tends  to  lessen  and  the  male  and  fe- 
male approach  too  closely  in  type,  it  is  an 
indication  of  decadence — a  sign  that  nature 
is  through,  that  this  species  will  soon  cease 
to  reproduce,  and  that  another  will  take  its 
place."  Now  women  are  cutting  their  hair, 
which  is  a  "lessening  of  the  differentiation 
between  the  physical  attributes  of  the  sexes." 
Exit  the  human  race.  And  joy  go  with  it. 
We  don't  want  it. 

Now  the  New  York  Globe  has  been  look- 
ing into  this  matter.  It  finds  that  feminists 
are  veritably  cutting  their  hair.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gil- 
man.  She  has  cut  her  hair.  And  there  is 
Henrietta  Rodman,  who  said  that  school- 
teachers ought  to  be  allowed  to  have  babies 
in  business  hours,  which  made  us  more  thank- 
ful than  words  can  express  that  the  foreman 
of  the  composing  room  does  not  demand  a 
similar  privilege.  Henrietta  Rodman  has  cut 
her  hair.  And  there  is  Martha  Gruening,  who 
believes  in  birth  control,  and  she  has  cut  her 
hair.  We  should  like  to  argue  with  Martha 
Gruening,  but  we  are  afraid  of  the  postoffice. 
Moreover,  she  knows  too  much  for  our  un- 
sophisticated minds.  Miss  Anne  Herendeen 
has  cut  her  hair  and  so  has  Miss  Marjorie* 
Jones.  But  Inez  Milholland  Boissevairi  has 
not  done  so.  She  says  that  short  hair  does 
not  suit  her  kind  of  face.  And  Crystal  East- 
man Benedict,  she  who  refused  to  take  ali- 
mony, has  not  cut  her  hair.  So  it  seems, 
that  there  is  balm  in  Gilead  after  all.  Pos- 
sibly nature  will  cast  a  reflecting  eye  in  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Boissevain  and  decide  not 
to  exterminate  the  human  race.  However  de- 
sirable may  be  the  extermination  of  the  hu- 
man race,  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  resort  to 
so  drastic  a  measure  because  Mrs.  Gilman 
has  cut  her  hair.  Why  not  exterminate  Mrs. 
Gilman  and  the  other  short-haired  ladies  and 
let  it  go  at  that? 

But  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis,  who  is  described 
as  a  "great  authority  on  sex  matters,"  takes 
a  different  view.  He  says  that  if  the  sex 
characteristics  were  lessened  there  would  be 
a  better  understanding  and  friendship  between 
the  sexes.  Evidently  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis 
would  aprove  of  the  hair-cutting  crusade. 

Apparently  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis  is*  of  the 
opinion  that  we  may  induce  friendship  be- 
tween two  people  by  the  production  of  resem- 
blances between  them.  Now  this  would  seem 
to  be  precisely  the  way  to  produce  antago- 
nisms, and  any  one  but  an  expert  would  know 
this.  We  might  as  well  say  that  two  coster- 
mongers  who  are  selling  watermelons  would 
be  more  likely  to  love  each  other  than  if  one 
of  them  were  selling  strawberries.  I  do  not 
feel  a  tie  of  kinship  with  a  woman  because 
I  observe  that  she  has  cut  her  hair.  I  do  not 
feel  drawn  toward  her  because  she  is  wearing 
trousers.  I  am  far  more  likely  to  clap  my 
hand  over  the  pocket  where  I  keep  my  virtue 
and  to  steer  my  way  into  the  society  of  those 
whose  sex  is  more  determinate.  The  women 
who  have  tried  to  lessen  their  sex  charac- 
teristics are  not  notable  for  their  male  friends. 
It  is  true  that  sometimes  they  have  a  little 
coterie  of  neuters  like  the  so-called  men  who 
walk  in  feminist  processions.  But  they  have 
no  r '.ally  male  friends.  Friendship  between 
the  r.exes  is  nearly  impossible  except  on  a  sex 
basifj 

/  *d  why  iii   heaven's  name   should   we   try 

to     -ssen   the   sex   characteristics?     What   is 

'rain   of  an  erotic   Puritanism   that   de- 


mands the  suppression  not  so  much  of  a  fact 
in  nature  as  of  the  evidences  of  that  fact? 
What  does  Mr.  Ellis  mean — if  he  means  any- 
thing, which  is  doubtful — when  he  says  that 
a  lessening  of  the  sex  characteristics  tends  to 
an  "understanding  between  the  sexes"?  How 
can  an  understanding  result  from  the  con- 
cealment of  a  fact,  or  from  the  concealment 
of  anything?  Am  I  likely  to  reach  an  under- 
standing with  a  burglar  because  he  has  con- 
cealed his  burgling  tools?  Any  interest  that 
I  may  have  in  the  burglar  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  burglar  and  not  a  preacher.  If 
I  ask  for  the  friendship  of  a  woman  it  is  be- 
cause she  is  a  woman,  and  because  I  am  in 
search  of  something  that  is  distinctively,  un- 
questionably, undeniably  feminine. 

If  it  is  a  good  thing  for  women  to  suppress 
their  sex  characteristics  then  it  must  be 
equally  good  that  men  should  do  the  same. 
Just  imagine  how  a  man  would  be  taken  into 
the  "friendship  and  understanding"  of  women 
if  he  would  only  dress  in  petticoats  occasion- 
ally and  wear  his  hair  in  a  bun.  How  de- 
lightful it  would  be  for  women  to  feel  that 
they  might  talk  unrestrainedly  to  a  human 
being  who  was  simply  a  human  being  and  who 
bore  none  of  the  distinctive  reminders  of  his 
sex.  And  what  a  pleasant  world  of  sympathy 
and  understanding  we  should  all  live  in  if  we 
had  to  put  delicate  leading  questions  in  order 
to  determine  the  sex  of  the  person  to  whom 
we  are  speaking. 


There  seems  to  be  something  wrong  with 
a  social  system  that  pays  to  Charley  Chaplin 
an  income  about  equal  to  that  of  the  Czar  of 
Russia  and  that  denies  even  a  living  to  Nikola 
Tesla.  Now  Tesla  may  have  his  faults,  and 
among  them  may  be  a  total  lack  of  the  busi- 
ness instinct,  although  this  would  seem  to  be 
a  misfortune  rather  than  a  fault.  But  Tesla 
is  undoubtedly  a  great  inventor  and  even 
something  of  a  genius,  but  perhaps  we  rather 
like  a  genius  to  be  something  of  a  fool  out- 
side of  his  own  particular  department.  Now 
Tesla  has  just  been  prosecuted  in  New  York 
for  non-payment  of  his  personal  taxes,  and 
his  defense  was  a  quite  simple  one.  He  said 
he  owned  nothing  and  apparently  owed 
everything  and  everybody.  He  had  not  paid 
his  hotel  bill  for  several  years,  and  inci- 
dentally we  should  like  Mr.  Tesla  to  tell  us 
how  he  does  this,  or  rather  how  he  does  not 
do  it.  Our  usual  experience  is  to  be  asked  to 
pay  in  advance.  He  had  sold  nearly  all  of  the 
stock  in  his  own  company  in  order  to  raise 
necessary  funds.  All  his  pate. its  had  been 
assigned  for  the  same  reason.  There  were 
scores  of  judgments  pending  against  him. 
No  one  owed  him  anything  that  was  collect- 
able. He  had  no  money  in  the  bank,  no  real 
estate,  no  j  ewelry,  no  automobiles,  and  no 
horses.  In  short  he  had  nothing  and  he 
seemed  to  have  no  reasonable  expectation 
that  he  ever  would  have  anything. 

Mr.  Tesla  should  change  his  occupation. 
He  should  learn  some  way  to  make  people 
grin.  He  should  forget  that  he  is  a  human 
being  and  pretend  to  be  a  natural-born  fool 
by  trying  to  wade  across  his  own  shadow  or 
making  his  shirt  stick  out  like  a  hat  peg. 
Then  he  will  have  money  galore,  and  horses 
and  automobiles.  He  might  even  find  himself 
in  a  position  to  pay  his  hotel  bill. 
***- 

It  is  not  unusual  for  the  careful  observer 
to  see  a  thunderstorm  born  on  the  square 
granite  head  of  Longs  Peak.  First,  out  of 
the  blue  sky  a  slight  mist  seems  to  gather. 
In  a  few  moments,  while  you  watch,  it  be- 
comes a  tiny  cloud.  This  grows  with  great 
rapidity.  In  five  minutes,  perhaps,  the  moun- 
tain top  is  hidden.  Then,  out  of  nothing  ap- 
parently, the  cloud  swells  and  sweeps  over 
the  sky.  Sometimes  in  fifteen  minutes  after 
the  first  tiny  fleck  of  mist  appears  it  is  rain- 
ing in  the  valley  and  possibly  snowing  on  the 
mountain.  In  half  an  hour  more  it  has 
cleared. 

NOTICE  OF   APPLICATION  FOR  VOLUNTARY 
DISSOLUTION  OF  CORPORATION. 

In  the  Superior   Court   of  the   State  of   California 
in   and    for  the    City   and    County  of   San   Fran- 
cisco.— No.    73,506 ;    Dept.    No.    12. 
In    the    matter    of   the   Application    of    GEORGE 
BOOLE,  a   corporation,   for  dissolution. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  George  Boole,  a 
corporation  duly  organized  and  existing  under  and 
by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California 
with  its  principal  place  of  business  in  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California, 
did  on  the  21st  day  of  March,  Nineteen  Hundred 
and  Sixteen,  file  in  the  above-entitled  court  its 
application,  signed  and  verified  in  the  manner  by 
law  provided  for  a  decree  of  said  court  adjudging 
and  decreeing  its  dissolution;  and  that  the  hearing 
of  said  application  has  been  set  by  said  court  for 
Thursday,  the  4th  day  of  May,  Nineteen  Hundred 
and  Sixteen,  at  the  hour  of  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
before  the  above-entitled  court  at  the  court-room 
of  Dept.  No.  12  thereof,  in  the  Hall  of  justice, 
3d  floor,  m  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, State  of  California;  that  the  Clerk  of  said 
court  was  on  the  28th  day  of  March,  Nineteen 
Hundred  and  Sixteen,  directed  to  give  thirty  days' 
notice  by  publication  of  said  application,  and  of 
the  time  and  place  set  for  the  hearing  thereof. 

The  time  for  the  publication  of  this  notice'  will 
expire  on  the  29th  day  of  April,  Nineteen  Hun- 
dred and  Sixteen,  at  any  time  before  which  or 
at  any  time  before  the  actual  hearing  of  the  ap- 
plication, any  person  may  file  his  or  their  objec- 
tions   to    said    application. 

(Seal)  H.  I.    MULCREVY,   Clerk 

By  II.   BRUNNER,   Deputy  Clerk 
BRITTAIN    &    KUHL,  P    ' 

Attorneys   for  Applicant, 
1201   Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


FIRST  IN  SAFETY 


FOUR 

GATEWAYS 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


"SUNSET  ROUTE"- 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


Two  Daily  Trains  to  New 
Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


"OGDEN  ROUTE"- 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


"SHASTA  ROUTE"- 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and  fertile  valleys. 


Four  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 
via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


•Four  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 
Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


"EL  PASO  ROUTE"- 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  and  Illinois. 


Two  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les, Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


Southern  Pacific  Service 
Is  the  Standard 

BEST  DINING  CAR  IN  AMERICA 

Oil -Burning  Engines— No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 

Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety   Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 

Awarded    Grand    Prize     for    Railway    Track,    Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigram matic  and  Otherwise. 


At  a  local  picture  house  recently  a  picture 
was  shown  entitled,  "As  God  Made  It."  Im- 
mediately following  the  projection  of  the  title 
on  the  screen  came  the  flash  :  "Approved  by 
the  Board  of  Censors." 


1  Leipsic?"  said  Liszt,  as  if  he  had  difficulty  in 
recalling'  the  city,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
is  only  two  or  three  hours  away.  "Oh,  yes," 
and  the  light  of  remembrance  came  into  his 
eyes.  "That's  a  fine  place  to  take  breakfast 
when  you're  on  the  way  from  here  to  Dres- 
den." 


Mrs.  Nobbs  was  giving  instructions  to  her 
new  servant:  "Before  removing  the  soup 
plates,  Mary,  always  ask  each  person  if  he  or 
she  would  like  any  more."  "Very  good, 
madam."  Next  day  Mary,  respectfully  bow- 
ing to  one  of  the  guests,  inquired,  '"Would 
the  gentleman  like  some  more  soup  ?"  "Yes, 
please."     "There   aint   any  left." 


A  Scotch  minister  while  going  home  one 
dark  night  fell  into  a  deep  hole.  Unable  to 
get  out,  he  shouted  lustily,  and  at  last  a  la- 
borer heard  him  and  came  to  his  assistance. 
The  minister  told  him  how  he  got  there  and 
who  he  was,  whereupon  his  rescuer  remarked  : 
"Weel,  weel,  ye  needna'  kick  up  such  a  rum- 
pus. Ye'll  no  be  needed  afore  Sunday,  and 
this  is  only   Wednesday  nicht." 


A  man  from  Canada  sat  in  the  lobby  of  a 
New  York  hotel  listening  to  cold-weather 
yarns.  These  yarns  gave  very  convincing  ex- 
amples of  the  suffering  and  hardship  occa- 
sioned by  last  winter's  excessive  cold.  Finally 
the  Canadian  coughed  and  said:  "Your  cold- 
weather  yarns,  gentlemen,  make  a  Canadian 
smile.  You  think  you've  had  a  cold  winter 
down  East  here,  but  up  my  way,  from  last 
November  clean  through  to  February  our  hot- 
water  bottles  froze  solid  in  our  beds  every 
blessed  night." 


Old  Andy  Jimson's  wife'  had  been  dead  less 
than  three  months  when  Andy  began  to  "take 
notice"  of  the  Widow  Bagley.  Soon  after 
this  fact  had  become  apparent  some  one  asked 
Andy  how  he  was  "coming  on"  with  the 
widow.  "We've  quit,"  said  Andy  tersely. 
"That  so?  How  did  that  happen?"  "Well, 
by  heck,  when  a  feller  up  an'  asks  a  woman 
to  marry  him  an'  she  comes  at  him  with  a 
dipper  o'  hot  water  to  throw  over  him,  an' 
sicks  her  dog  on  him  an'  threatens  to  hoss- 
whip  him,  he'll  take  a  hint  if  he  aint  an  idjit, 
an'   I  took  the   hint   an'   left." 


The  drill-sergeant,  whose  severity  had  made 
him  unpopular  with  his  troops,  was  putting  a 
party  of  recruits  through  the  funeral  service. 
Opening  the  ranks  so  as  to  admit  the  passage 
of  the  supposed  cortege  between  them,  the  in- 
structor, by  way  of  practical  explanation, 
walked  slowly  down  the  lane  formed  by  the 
two  ranks,  saying,  as  he  did  so :  "Now,  I'm 
the  corpse.  Pay  attention."  Having  reached 
the  end  of  the  path,  he  turned  round,  re- 
garded them  steadily  with  a  scrutinizing  eye 
for  a  moment  or  two,  then  exclaimed:  "Your 
'ands  is  right,  and  your  'eads  is  right,  but 
you  'aven't  got  that  look  of  regret  you  ought 
to  'ave." 


Bishop  Penhurst  was  talking  recently  in 
Boston  about  charity.  "Some  charities,"  he 
said,  "remind  me  of  the  cold,  proud,  beautiful 
lady  who,  glittering  with  diamonds,  swept 
forth  from  a  charity  ball  at  dawn,  crossed  the 
frosty  sidewalk,  and  entered  her  huge  limou- 
sine. A  beggar  woman  whined  at  the  win- 
dow: 'Could  ye  give  me  a  trifle  for  a  cup  of 
coffee,  lady?'  The  lady  looked  at  the  beggar 
reproachfully :  'Good  gracious !'  she  said. 
'Here  you  have  the  nerve  to  ask  me  for  money 
when  I've  been  tangoing  for  you  the  whole 
night  through !  Home,  James.'  And  she 
snapped  the  window  shut  in  the  beggar's  face 
indignantly." 

After  young  Felix  von  Weingartner  had 
finished  his  work  at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory 
he  went,  as  was  the  fashion  at  that  time,  to 
present  himself  to  Franz  Liszt  at  Weimai. 
Now  Leipsic,  conservative  in  music  then  as 
it  is  today,  had  never  received  the  works  of 
Franz  Liszt  with  sufficient  warmth  to  please 
him.  In  fact,  Leipsic  had  shown  itself  quite 
unfriendly  toward  his  compositions,  and  the 
great  master  of  the  piano  resented  it.  Wein- 
gartner was  presented.  "Charmed,"  said 
Liszt;  "where  have  you  studied?"  "At  Leip- 
sic,  Meister,"   replied  Weingartner.     "Leipsic, 


There  was  once  a  character  in  Nevada 
known  as  "Old  Man"  Hicks,  who  had  been  a 
prospector  and  miner  all  his  days.  At  last  he 
discovered  a  rich  ledge,  sold  out  for  a  small 
fortune,  and  came  out  of  the  desert  country 
to  San  Francisco  to  enjoy  the  things  his 
money  could  buy.  The  first  day  in  the  big 
city  he  found  himself  at  a  table  in  a  well- 
known  cafe.  All  went  well  until  the  waiter 
brought  him  a  serviette.  The  eyes  of  the  old 
miner  flamed,  and,  pulling  a  six-shooter  from 
his  hip  pocket,  he  told  that  waiter  his  mind. 
"You  take  that  blamed  thing  away  at  once," 
he  said,  evenly.  "I  reckon  I  know  when  to 
use  a  handkerchief,  without  having  any 
darned  hints  throwed   out!" 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Unhyphenated. 
"What    nationality    are    you?" 

I    asked    a    foreign-looking    man ; 
And  he   replied,    quite  proudly,    too: 

"Ich   bin   ein    goot   Ameerigan." 

I    met   another  down   the   street 

Who    answered    with    a    cheerful    grin 

When    I    my    question    did    repeat : 
"Be  gobs,    and   Oi'm    Amarikin!" 

To  one  who  loitered  near  the  spot 

I   put   the   query    once    again, 
And   here's  the  answer  that   I  got: 

"Aye    bane   a    gude    Amerakain." 

Still    farther    on    I    chanced    to    see 
A   swarthy   man    who    stood  alone. 

"Da    nationale?"    responded    he, 
"I  gooda  da  Amahrigone." 

I    met    a    lonesome-looking    guy. 

"What  breed  are  you?"  I  ask  him  straight. 
"I  hardly  know,"  he  made  reply, 

"My  dad  was  raised  in  old  York  State." 
—Walter  G.  Doty,   in  Life. 


Young  Lochinvar. 

(As   Revised    for   Use    in   the    Movies.) 

"Oh,    Young  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  West; 

Through    all    the    wide    border    his    steed    was    the 

best." 
And  so   forth  and  so  forth;    'tis  needless  to   quote 
Any     more     of     the     verses     which     Walter     Scott 

wrote; 
Suffice  it  to  say,   what  we're  getting  at  here 
Is  a   Lochinvar   "movie,"    attuned  to    the   ear. 
The     scene    is    the    wedding;     Young    Lochinvar's 

there; 
He's  treading  a  measure  with  Ellen,  the   fair. 
The    bridegroom,    of   course,    doesn't    like    it   a   bit. 
And    Ellen's    old    father    is   having   a   fit, 
But   Lochinvar  laughs  at  the  general  gloom 
And   fox-trots  with    Ellen  the   length  of  the   room. 
"One    touch    to    her    hand"    when    he    gets    to    the 

door, 
Then  hey,   to  the  saddle,  with   Ellen   before! 
Then    hey,    and    away !       (For    Sir    Walter  ?      Nay, 

nay! 
Young  Lochinvar  works  for  the  Movies  today.) 
"There  is  mounting  'mong  Graemes  of  the  Nether- 

by  Clan," 
They   follow  a-gallop  as  fast  as  they  can. 
Young    Lochinvar    leads    them — they're    gaining— 

they  shoot; 
In   short,    it's   a    regular    movie   pursuit. 
They  come  to  a  river;  can  Lochinvar  swim? 
Well,   rather;   a  river  is  nothing  to  him. 
He  plunges  right  in,  and  he  ducks  when  they  fire, 
For  a  pretty  fair  shot  is  sweet  Ellen's  old  sire. 
(They    didn't    have    guns    in    Young    Lochinvar's 

day? 
No  matter;  they  do — in  a  Lochinvar  play.) 
And    when   they   emerge    from   the   water,    you    bet 
That  Ellen,  the  fair,  is  alluringly  wet. 
You  rather  admire  Young  Lochinvar's  taste. 
As  he  puts  a  strong  arm  around  Ellen's  wee  waist 
And  tosses  her  up  to  the  saddle  once  more 
And  beats  it  away  on  the  opposite  shore. 
Again    the  pursuers — again   the  bang-bang 
Of  pistols  discharged  by  that  Netherby  gang; 
Again  they  are  gaining — and   Ellen's  scared  stiff 
For  the  pathway   it   stops  on  the  brow  of   a  cliff; 
But   Lochinvar   urges  his  steed  with  a  blow 
And    leaps,    ninety   feet,   to   the   torrent   below. 
The  baffled  pursuers  arrive  at  the  top 
In  time  to  be  staggered  by   Lochinvar's  flop. 
And    Lochinvar,    getting   the    Netherby    goat, 
Makes    good    his    escape    in    a    gasoline    boat. 
He   shoots   seven    rapids,    himself    at   the   wheel, 
Then  leaps  from  the  bow  to  an  automobile. 
"So  daring  in  love   and   so  dauntless   in   war, 
Have  ye  e'er  heard  of  gallant  like  Young  Lochin- 
var?" —A.  H.  F.,   in  Pitch. 


MERCANTILE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS THREE  MILLION  DOLLARS 

A  General  Banking  Business  Transacted.     Accounts  of  Individuals,  Firms,  Corporalions  and  Banks  Solicited 

MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

(Owned  by  the  Stockholders  of  Mercantile  National  Bank  of  San  Francisco) 

CAPITAL ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 

Authorized  to  act  as  Executor  and  as  Trustee  in  all  capacities 


SAFE    DEPOSIT   VAULTS 

In  a  Safe  Deposit  Building 

464  CALIFORNIA  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
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Union  Pacific  System 

Joins  West  and  East  with  a 
Boulevard  of  Steel 


Follows  the  Famous  Columbia  River 

200  Miles  by  Daylight 


Superior  Service 

Wonderful  Scenery 

Parallels  the  Columbia  River 
Highway 

S.  F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 
42  Powell  Street 
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260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
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WALL    PAPERS 

POPULAR  PRICES 

Special  discount  sale  of  some  patterns  every  day. 

HENRY  KERN 

121  GEARY  STREET,  2d  Floor     : :     Phone  Sutter  4818 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank) 
Savings  Incorporated  1868       Commercial 

526   California  St.,  San  Francisco,   Cal. 

Member  of  (he  Associaled  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 
The  following  Branches  for  Receipt  and  Pay- 
ment of  Deposits  only  : 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  Corner  Mission  and  21st  Streets. 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  Ave. 
Haight  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Haight  and  Belvedere. 

December  31st,  1915: 

Assets $61,849,662.02 

Deposits 58,840,699  lis 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1.000,000.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2,008,962  64 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 211,238  93 

Number  of  Depositors 67,406 

For  the  6  months  ending  December  31st.  1915,  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.       Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


CARL  RAISS  &  CO. 

STOCKS  AND  BONDS 

429  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


CLUBBING  LIST 


By  special  arrangements  with  the  pub- 
lishers, and  by  concessions  in  price  on 
both  sides,  we  are  enabled  to  make  the 
following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers 
direct  to  this  office.  Subscribers  in  re- 
newing subscriptions  to  Eastern  period- 
icals will  please  mention  the  date  of  ex- 
piration in  order  to  avoid  mistakes : 

American  Boy  and  Argonaut $4.45 

American  Magazine  and  Argonaut 4.85 

Atlantic  Monthly  and  Argonaut 7.25 

Century  and  Argonaut 6.95 

Collier's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 5.25 

Commoner   and   Argonaut 4.25 

Current  Opinion  and  Argonaut 6.25 

Delineator   and   Argonaut 4.75 

Designer  and  Argonaut 4.25 

Everybody's   Magazine   and   Argonaut...  4.85 

Field  and  Stream  and  Argonaut 4.75 

Harper's  Magazine    and   Argonaut 7.05 

Harper's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 7.05 

House  Beautiful  and  Argonaut 5.25 

International  Magazine  and  Argonaut...  4.30 

Judge  and  Argonaut 8.25 

Leslie's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 8.25 

Life  and  Argonaut 8.00 

Living  Age  and  Argonaut 9.25 

Mexican  Herald  and  Argonaut 9.20 

Munsey's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 5.00 

Nation  and  Argonaut 6.75 

Nineteenth   Century  and  Argonaut 7.40 

North  American  Review  and  Argonaut. .  7.35 

Outlook  and  Argonaut 6.25 

Outing  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Overland  Monthly  and  Argonaut 4.65 

Political    Science    Quarterly    and    Argo- 
naut    6.00 

Puck  and  Argonaut 8.00 

Review  of  Review's  and  Argonaut 5.50 

Scribner's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Smart  Set  and  Argonaut 5.65 

5"/.  Nicholas  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Sunset  and  Argonaut 5.00 

Theatre  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.55 

Woman's  Home  Companion  and  Argonaut  4.75 

Youth's  Companion  and  Argonaut 5,50 


ROMEIKE'S  PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  S000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are    mailed    day    by    day. 

Write   for  circular   and   terms. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE 

106-110    Seventh    Avenue,   New , York    C 
Branches — London,   Paris,   Berlin, 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A  chronicle  of.  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Helen  Hinckley  and  Mr. 
Melville  Bowman  was  solemnized  last  Saturday  at 
it.  Luke's  Church.  Rev.  Edward  Morgan  of- 
Mr.  Lercy  Tracy  Ryone  was  the  best 
man.  The  bride  was  unattended.  Upon  their  re- 
turn fmm  their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs 
man  will  reside  in  Beowawe,  Nevada. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Bowie  Cutter  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss 
Edith  Cuiter,  to  Mr.  Breni  Neville  Rickard  of 
Monterey,  Texas.  The  marriage  will  take  place 
next    week. 

The  Misses  Katharine,  Christine,  and  Mary 
Donohoe  gave  an  informal  tea  Sunday  at  then- 
home  on   Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norris  King  Davis  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday  evening  at  their  home  in  San  Mateo  in 
compliment  10  Miss  Edith  Stewart.  The  guests 
included  Dr.  Henry  Kiersled  and  Mrs.  Kiersted, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Driscoll,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Edward    Cudahy. 

Mrs.  Bowie  Derrick  entertained  a  group  oi 
-  Monday  at  a  luncheon  at  her  home  on 
Jackson  Street.  Her  guests  were  Mrs.  Timothy 
Hopkins,  Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman,  Mrs.  J. 
Leroy  Nickel,  Mrs.  Grayson  Dutton,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Rosenstoek,  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Nuttall,  Mrs.  Andrew- 
Welch,    and    Mrs.    Ira   Pierce. 

Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor  gave  an  informal 
luncheon  Saturday  ai  her  home  in  Piedmont,  com- 
plimenting Miss  Enid  Watkins  of  New  York- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Frederick  Kohl  gave  a 
dinner  Wednesday  at  their  home  in  Easton.  Their 
guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance  Irving 
Scott.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  Morse,  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Corbin,  and 
Mr.    Frank    Michael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  John  Gallois  gave  an  informal 
dinner  recently  at  their  home  on  Russian  Hill. 

Mrs.  Prank  Cheatham  gave  a  luncheon  yester- 
day at  her  home  at  Fort  Mason. 

Lieutenant-Commander  William  Piggott  Cronan 
and  Mrs.  Cronan  entertained  at  tea  Sunday  after- 
noon on  board  the  Supply.  Among  their  guests 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Garret  McEnerney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis 
F.  Monteagle.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  Murray, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Beardsley,  Mrs.  Jesse  R. 
Grant.  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker,  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Martin.  Mrs.  Martin  Crimmins,  Miss  Kate  Brig- 
ham,  Miss  Augusta  Foute,  Miss  Jean  Wheeler, 
Miss  Helen  Dean,  Miss  Winifred  Mears,  Miss 
Maye  Colburn,  Major  Willard  Newbill,  Lieutenant 
Edwin  Mclntyre,  Dr.  George  Ebright.  Mr.  Gaston 
de  Roussy,  Mr.  Thornwell  Mullally,  and  Mr. 
Harold  Ebright. 

Miss  Dorothy  Wood  worth  gave  a  dance  Wednes- 
day evening  at  her  home  in  Berkeley,  compli- 
menting her  cousin,  Miss  Mary  Owings,  of  Balti- 
more. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  entertained 
the  members  of  the  Eurlingame  Bridge  Club  Thurs- 
day evening  at  their  home  :n  Eurlingame. 

Mrs.  Oscar  Fit2alan  Long  gave  a  luncheon 
Wednesday  at  her  home.  The  Elms,  in  Piedmont, 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  Willis  Walker  of  Minneapolis. 
The  guests  included  Mrs.  Clinton  Walker,  Mrs. 
A.  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Irving  Wright,  Mrs.  Wal- 
ter Starr,  Mrs.  Francis  Shook,  Mrs.  Ralph  Frost. 
Mrs.  H.  K.  Boles  of  Hongkong.  Mme.  All  Khuli 
Khan,  Miss  Ethel  Valentine,  and  Miss  Bessie 
Palmer. 

Mrs.  Douglas  Grant,  Mrs.  Latham  McMullin, 
Mrs.  Henry  Kiersted.  Mrs.  William  Taylor,  Mrs. 
Silas  Palmer,  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Mrs.  Othello 
5cribuer,  Mrs.  Julian  Thorn,  and  Mrs.  Max  Roths- 
child had  luncheon  together  at  the  Ingleside  Club' 
Thursday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin  gave  an  informal 
dinner  Thursday  evening  at  their  home  in  But- 
lingame. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  over  the  week-end  at  her  home  in  Menlo 
Park.  Among  her  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Kelham,  Mrs.  Richard  Lounsberry,  Mrs. 
Ben  Ali  Lounsberry,  and  Dr.  Harry  Tevis. 

Mrs.  Richard  Lounsberry  gave- a  tea  Thursday  at 
the  Palace  Hotel.  Among  her  guests  « ere  Mrs. 
Russell  Wilson,  Mrs.  Edith  Blanding  Coleman, 
Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin,  Mrs.  James  W.  Keeney, 
Mrs.  Chauncey  Goodrich,  Mrs.  William  Tevis,  Mrs. 
Andrew  Wesley  Kent.  Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon, 
Mrs.    Herbert    M  Mrs.    Robert   Oxnard.    Mrs. 

Rudolph  Spreckels,  Mr;,  Joseph  L.  Stan  ion.  Mrs. 
Oscar  L.  Richard,  Miss  Lena  Blanding,  Miss  Sallie 
Maynard.  Miss  Fanny  Friedlander,  Miss  May 
Friedlander,  Miss  Genevieve  Cunningham.  Miss 
Augusta  Foute.  Mr.  Plan  Kent,  Mr.  Charles  Chap- 
man, Mr.  Carroll  McAfee,  Mr.  Harvey  Wright, 
Mr.  George  Gilson,  and  Mr.  George  de  Long. 

Mr?.  William  Hinckley  Taylor  gave  a  luncheon 
recently  at  her  home  in  Piedmont.  Her  guests  in- 
cluded   Mrs.    Edith    Blanding    Coleman,    Mrs.    Wil- 


liam Mayo  Newhall,  Mrs.  Richard  Lounsberry, 
Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon, 
Mrs.  Ben  Ali  Lounsberry,  Mrs.  George  Kelham, 
Miss  Lena  Blanding,  Miss  Fanny  Friedlander,  and 
Miss  Mav  Friedlander. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A  Miller  entertained  at 
a  supper-dance  at  the  Palace  Hotel  a  few  evenings 
ago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  gave  a  dinner 
Mondav    evening  at   their    home    on    Broadway    in 

a  -  :  Lieutenant-Commander  William  Piggott 
Cronan  and  Mrs.  Cronan. 

Mrs.     Andrew     Wesley    Kent    gave    an    informal 
ieon    at    the   Francisca   Club  lasi  Friday. 

Mrs.  Aiboll  McBean  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day at  her  home  on  Washington  Street.  Her 
guests  were  Mrs.  Harry  Holbrook,  Mrs.  Lorenzo 
Avenali,  Mrs.  Latham  McMullin,  Mrs.  Charles 
Henderson,  Mrs.  W.  F\  Kuhn  of  Pittsburg,  and 
Miss   Marion  Newhall. 

Lieutenant- Commander  John  J.  Hannigan  enter- 
tained at  dinner  Thursday  evening  on  board  the 
Albatross.  Among  his  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  Cheever  Cowdin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Judge. 
and  Miss  Marian  Zeile. 

Major-General  J.  Franklin  Bell  and  Mrs.  Bell 
gave  a  dinner  last  Saturday  evening  at  their  home 
at  Fort  Mason.  Mrs.  John  Breckenridge  Babcock 
was  the  guest  of  honor.  Those  asked  to  meet  Mrs. 
Babcock  were  Colonel  Guy  L.  Edie  and  Mrs.  Edie. 
Harry  Coupland  Benson  and  Mrs.  Benson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reuben  B.  Hale,  Miss  Susan  Mul- 
lally, General  William  L.  Sibert.  Colonel  George 
K-  'McGunnigle.  and  Mr.   Thornwell  Mullally. 

Mrs.  Frank  Havens  entertained  informally  at 
tea  Sunday  for  Miss  Enid  Watkins,  who  is  visiting 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Watson  at  their  home  in 
Berkeley. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  R.  Krauthc.fr  and 
Mrs.  Krauthoff  gave  a  dinner  last  Thursday  at  the 
Bellevue  Hotel  in  honor  of  Mrs.  John  Crayke 
Simpson.  Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ruchic  Dunn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Morrow, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Peter  Weeks,  Dr.  Guido 
Caglieri  -and  Mrs.  CagHeri,  and  Colonel  Hamilton 
Stone    Wallace, 

Mrs.  Richard  Lounsberry  gave  a  luncheon  Tues- 
day   at    the    Palace    Hotel- 
President     Benjamin     Ide     Wheeler     and     Mrs. 
Wheeler  gave  a- reception  last  Thursday -afternoon 
at  Hearst  Hall,    Berkeley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Van  Coenen  Torchiana  en- 
tertained at  dinner  a  few  evenings  ago.  Their 
guests  were  Commander  J.  M.  Reeves  and  Mrs. 
Reeves,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Crellin,  Mr.  and 
Mrs_  Sidney  Van  Wyck,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A  W. 
Scott,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Forgeus,  Miss 
Jean  Forgeus,   and   Mr.    Samuel   Buckbee, 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  gave  a  dinner  Sunday  at 
her  home  on  Broadway  in  compliment  to  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander William  Piggott  Cronan  and 
Mrs.  Cronan.  She  entertained  Count  Valle  del 
Salazar  and  Countess  del  Salazar,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  Downey  Harvey,  Mrs.  Jesse  R.  Grant,  Mrs. 
Oscar  Cooper,  and  Baron  Heine  von  Scbroeder. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Gardner  entertained  informally  at 
bridge  Monday  afternoon  at  her  home  on  Clay 
Street- 
Mrs.  Edith  Blanding  Coleman  and  Miss  Lena 
Blanding  gave  an  informal  luncheon  at  the  Fair- 
mont Hotel  last  Tuesday.  The  guests  of  honor 
were  Mrs.  Richard  Lounsberry  and  Mrs.  Ben  Ali 
Lounsberry. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  were  hosts  at 
dinner  last  Saturday  evening  at  their  home  in 
Eurlingame.  Their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
M  ount  ford  S.  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osgood 
Hooker.  Miss  Marion  Newhall,  Miss  Susan  Mul- 
lallv.  Mr.  Ravniond  Armsbv.  and  Mr.  Thornwell 
Mullally. 

Miss  Pauline  Wheeler  entertained  a  number  oi 
friends  at  tea  recently,  the  affair  having  been 
given  in  honor  of  Miss  Lucille  Johns.  Among  the 
guests  were  Miss  Katherine  Hellmann,  Miss  Edith 
Sneyd-Kinnersley,  Miss  Martha  Sutton.  Miss  Ola 
Willetts,  Miss  Florence  Bandemann,  Miss  Sarah 
Wright,  Miss  Gladys  Bowen,  and  Miss  Katherine 
Xevin. 

Mrs.  Peter  McG.  McBean  gave  a  luncheon  Mon- 
day at  the  Francisca  Club  in  compliment  to  Miss 
Ed'ith    Stewart. 

Dr.  Harry  Tevis  gave  a  dinner  recently  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Ben  Ali  Louns- 
berry, Mrs.  Oscar  L.  Richards,  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Lounsberry. 

Mrs.  Edward  Aiken  Flanders  entertained  two 
tables  of  bridge  Wednesday  at  her  home  on  Fil- 
bert Street.  Mrs.  Richard  Keiran  and  Miss  Nell 
Ranch,  the  fiancee  of  Mr.  Allan  Taylor,  were  the 
honored  guests.  Mrs.  Spencer  Grant,  Mrs. 
Samuel  Hopkins,  Mrs.  George  Lyman,  Mrs.  Wai- 
ter Greer,  Mrs.  William  Hough,  and  Miss  Marie 
Brewer   were   entertained   by   Mrs.    Flanders. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Taylor  gave  a  theatre 
party  Wednesday,  when  they  entertained  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Hopkins,  Miss  Marian  Zeile,  and  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander  John   J.    Hannigan. 

Mrs.*  William  G.  Irwin  gave  a  luncheon  a  few 
days  ago  at  her  home  on  Washington  Street.  Her 
guests  were  Mrs,  Charles  Frederick  Kohl,  Mrs. 
Henry  S.  Corbin.  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker, 
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Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon.  Mrs-  J.  R.  K.  Nuttall, 
Mrs.  James  W.  Keeney.  Mrs.  Richard  Louns- 
berry, Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker.  Mrs.  William 
Ivers,  Mrs.  Alexander  Garceau,  Mrs.  William  S. 
Tevis,  Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall,  Mrs.  William 
Babcock,  Mrs.  Russell  Wilson,  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
D.  Grant. 

Miss  Marie  Hathaway  entertained  a  house  party 
last   week-end   at  her  home  at   Pebble   Eeach. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Van  Coenen  Torchiana 
gave  a  dinner  Saturday  evening  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Bostwick.  Their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leon  Sloss,  M.  and  Mme.  Charles  de  Cazotte,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry"  Dinkelspiel,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.   Colbran   of  Nevada. 

Mr.  Raymond  Armsbv  gave  a  dinner  and  theatre 
party  last  Tuesday  night.  Among  his  guests  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clark,  Miss  Marion  Hol- 
lins.  Miss  Tanetta  Alexander,  and  Mr.  Gordon 
Armsbv. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and   from   this   city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Robin 
Hayne.  and  Miss  Ysabel  Chase  left  Saturday  for 
Santa  Barbara  to  attend  the  opening  of  the  Coun- 
try Playhouse.  They  are  guests  at  the  Potter 
Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  E.  Bowles  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  McNear  have  returned  from  a 
motor  trip  through  the  southern  part  of  the  s:a:e_ 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Lent  returned  Thursday 
from  New  York- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  and  Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton Stone  Wallace  left  Tuesday  for  Coronado, 
where  they  will  remain  for  two  weeks.  Before  re- 
turning home  they  will  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alger- 
non   Gibson   at  their  home    in   Oxnard. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Payne  have  gone  to 
New  York,  where  they  will  reside  indefinitely  at 
the  Ritz.  They  were  accompanied  on  the  Eastern 
trip  by  Miss  Laura    Pearkes. 

Miss  Susan  Mullally  and  Mr.  Thornwell  Mul- 
lally passed  the  week-end  in  Eurlingame  as  the 
guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  at 
New   Place. 

Miss  Kate  Crocker  returned  a  few  days  ago 
from  Inverness,  where  she  was  the  house  guest 
of  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet. 

Lieutenant-Commander  William  Piggott  Cronan 
and  Mrs.  Cronan,  who  arrived  last  Thursday 
from  Bremerton,  sailed  Tuesday  on  the  steamship 
Supply  for  a  three  years'  cruise  of  the  Pacific. 
During  her  brief  visit  in  San  Francisco  Mrs. 
Cronan  stayed  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Jesse  R. 
Grant,  at  her  home  on  Washington  Street- 
Judge  Frederick  W.  Henshaw  and  Mrs.  Hen- 
shaw  have  decided  to  remain  in  San  Francisco 
for  the  summer  instead  of  occupying  their  country 
place  at  Woodside. 

Mr.  Barbour  Lathrop  has  gone  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara, where  he  has  taken  apartments  at  the  Potter 
Hotel. 

Miss  Eleanora  Sears  arrived  in  San  Mateo  last 
Friday  from  Coronado  and  will  be  the  guest  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clark  for  three  weeks. 
Miss  Sears  has  not  visited  here  since  last  March. 
Mrs.  Oscar  Richard  arrived  in  San  Francisco  a 
few  days  ago  and  has  joined  Mrs.  Richard  Louns- 
berry and  Mrs.  Ben  Ali  Lounsberry  at  the  Palace 
Hotel.  Mrs.  Richard  came  from  New  York  with 
Mrs.  Richard  Lounsberry,  but  visited  with  friends 
in  Southern  California  before  coming  to  San 
Francisco. 

Miss  Edith  Stewart  of  New  York  spent  the 
week-end  with  Dr.  Henry  Kiersted  and  Mrs.  Kier- 
sted  at  their  home   in   Eurlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  King  will  pass  the  summer 
in  Ross,  where  they  have  rented  the  home  of  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Benjamin    Dibblee. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Stetson  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  Eurlingame  after  a  visit  in  Santa 
Barbara  and  Coronado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker,  Mrs. 
James  Parker,  Miss  Marian  Newhall,  Mr.  Stan- 
ford Gwin,  and  Mr.  Gordon  Armsby  made  up  a 
party  that  spent  the  week-end  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seward  McNear.  Miss  Amanda 
McNear.  and  Miss  Marion  Baker,  who  are  guests 
at  the  Potter  Hotel  in  Santa  Barbara,  will  leave 
in  a  few  days  for  Coronado.  They  have  recently 
been  motoring  through  the  south  and  will  visit 
in  Pasadena  before  coming  north- 
Miss  Gladys  Sullivan  has  reopened  her  home  on 
Sacramento  Street,  after  an  absence  of  several 
months  in  Washington.  D.  C.  where  she  was  the 
guest  of  her  uncle,   Senator  James  D.    Phelan, 

Mrs.  Reginald  Brooke  and  Mrs.  Allen  Messer 
left  Thursday  for  New  York  en  route  to  their 
home  in  London.  Recently  they  were  guests  of 
the  Misses  Morrison  at  their  home  in  San  Jose. 

Mr.  Douglas  Grant  and  Mr.  Tack  Neville  spent 
the  week-end  at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Rutherford  Kearny,  who  visited  in  San 
Francisco  recently  from  her  home  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara, has  gone  to  New  York  for  a  brief  sojourn. 
Mrs.  Edith  Blanding  Coleman,  Miss  Lena  Bland- 
ing, and  Mr.  Gordon  Blanding  have  left  the  Fair- 
mont Hotel  and  have  taken  possession  of  their 
home  in  Belvedere- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer  Grant  returned  Monday 
to  their  home  on  Sacramento  Street,  after  a  brief 
visit  in  Mill  Valley  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Benjamin    Prince    Cpbam. 

Miss  Elva  de  Pue  has  returned  to  her  home  on 
Sacramento  Street,  after  a  visit  of  three  weeks 
with  Mrs.  Robert  Henderson  in  Pomona.  En 
route  home  Miss  de  Pue  stayed  at  the  Hotel 
Coronado  as  the   guest   of   friends. 

Mrs.  John  Crayke  Simpson,  who  is  visiting  here 
from  Washington,  D.  C,  recently  spent  several 
days  in  San  Mateo  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Breeze. 

Mrs.  Fletcher  Ryer  and  Miss  Doris  Ryer  sailed 
from  New  York  last  Saturday  for  the  West  In- 
dies. They  will  visit  Cuba  and  Jamaica  and  will 
m  :here  to  Florida,  where  they  will  make  a 
brief  stay  at  Palm  Beach.  Their  return  t  -■  New 
York  will  be  made  by  motor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Casey  have  taken  a  house 
in   Palo   Alto,   where   they   will   pass   the   summer. 

Mrs.  William  Carey  Van  Fleet  and  Miss  Julia 
Van  Fleet  are  staying  at  Inverness  as  the  guests 
of    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Clark    Van    Fleet.      They    will 
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be  joined  in  a  few  days  by  Mrs.  Fanny  Crocker 
McCreary. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Nickel  and  their  little 
daughter.  Miss  Jean  Nickel,  left  Saturday  for  Los 
Banos.  where  they  will  remain  for  several  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Garritt  and  Miss  Helen 
Garritt  will  spend  the  summer  in  San  Francisco, 
having  taken  a  house  on  Pacific  Avenue.  Their 
country  place  at  San  Mateo  has  been  rented  by 
Mr.   and    Mrs.    Antoine  Eorel,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Baker  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Sacramento,  after  visiting  her  mother.  Mrs. 
Randall   Hunt. 

Miss  Flora  Lowe  and  Miss  Eleanor  Morgan  are 
in  San  Francisco  from  Del  Monte  for  a  few  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Stetson  of  Eurlingame 
have  been  guests  at  the  Hotel  Potter  at  Santa 
Barbara. 

Mrs.  Eliot  Rogers  of  Santa  Barbara  has  been 
the   guest   of    San    Francisco   friends. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Meyerfeld  and  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence F.  Schloss  have  returned  home,  after  spend- 
ing the  past   fortnight  at  Del  Monte. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  C.  R. 
Watson  of  Los  Angeles  has  been  brightened 
by  the  birth  of  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Watson  was 
formerly  Jennie  Stanford  Lathrop  of  San 
Francisco. 


Raindrops  and  snowflakes  are  cloud  par- 
ticles which,  in  virtue  of  their  size  and  other 
favorable  conditions,  succeed  in  falling  all  the 
way  to  the  earth.  Many  a  shower  of  rain  or 
snow  never  reaches  the  earth,  but  evaporates 
in  midair. 


Geraldine — Do    you    get    me  ?     Gerald — Is 
that  a  leap   year  proposal  ? — Buffalo   Courier. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  CITY   IN  GENERAL. 

Cleanthe  Vassardakis,  consul-general  for 
Ireece  in  San  Francisco,  has  appealed  succ- 
essfully to  the  higher  court  for  protection 
igainst  an  order  of  Superior  Judge  Deasy 
•iting  the  consul-general  for  contempt.  Vas- 
sardakis refused  to  comply  with  the  order  on 
he  ground  that  under  the  treaty  with  Greece 
ie  could  not  be  compelled  to  heed  the  sum- 
nons  of  any  court  in  a  civil  suit.  The  court 
uight  request  him  to  send  testimony  in 
writing  or  it  might  request  that  a  deposition 
,  ;ie  taken  in  the  consulate,  but  it  had  no  man- 
datory power.  This  contention  has  now  been 
lphekl  by  the  appellate  court. 


The  board  of  supervisors  has  adopted  a 
-esolution  directing  the  city  engineer  and 
uoard  of  works  to  prepare  plans  for  a  munici- 
pal road  from  Railroad  and  Evans  Avenues 
co  Hunters  Point.  The  resolution  calls  for  a 
road  eighty  feet  wide  to  follow  the  bay  shore 
jfor  two  and  a  quarter  miles,  the  grade  to  be 
not  more  than  four  per  cent.  It  was  shown 
that  such  a  road  would  open  up  a  vast  indus- 
trial section  favorable  to  the  extension  of 
the  shipbuilding  industry  and  also  that  the 
■  "Union  Iron  Works  was  compelled,  when  en- 
larging its  plant,  to  go  across  the  bay  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  such  a  road. 


j  A  report  of  the  city  engineer  says  that  little 
new  work  will  be  undertaken  at  Hetch  Hetchy 
this  year,  as  heavy  construction  is  to  be  de- 
ferred until  the  completion  of  the  railroad 
ifrom  Rosasco  to  the  dam  site,  which  is  now 
being  built.  The  cement  and  other  materials 
required  for  the  dam  can  not  be  hauled  into 
.the  valley  until  the  railroad  is  in  operation. 
About  $120,000  will  be  needed  this  year  to 
prepare  for  the  construction  of  a  temporary 
power  plant  at  the  dam  site  and  to  make 
more   roads   and   trails. 


The  grand  jury  in  the  course  of  its  investi- 
gation into  the  causes  of  tong  wars  in  China- 
town has  put  questions  to  a  number  of  promi- 
nent and  influentTal  Chinamen.  The  grand 
jury  finally  impressed  upon  them  their  re- 
sponsibility for  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  received  their  assurances  of  cooperation. 

I  The  statue  of  Hall  McAllister,  for  so  long 
a  landmark  in  front  of  the  Hall  of  Records, 
is  now  to  be  erected  in  the  new  City  Hall. 
The  artistic  shortcomings  of  the  statue  were 
fully  recognized,  but  sentimental  considera- 
tions  were   finally   allowed   to   prevail. 


Ishi,  the  last  of  the  Yano  Indians,  has 
finally  succumbed  to  civilization,  after  a  resi- 
dence of  some  five  years  as  the  guest  of  the 
department  of  anthropology  of  the  University 
of  California.  Death  was  due  to  tubercu- 
losis. It  will  be  remembered  that  Ishi  was 
captured  in  Tehama  County  while  trying  to 
steal  some  meat,  and  since  then  he  has  been 
the  object  of  considerable  scientific  curiosity 
and  has  added  largely  to  current  knowledge 
of    primitive    California    tribes. 


The  supervisors'  building  committee  finds 
that  it  is  unable  to  finish  the  San  Francisco 
Hospital  and  also  to  build  an  emergency  hos- 

;  pital  at  the  Civic  Centre  with  the  balance  of 
the  hospital  and  jail  completion  fund,  which 
amounts  to  $1,031,699.  Two  wings  are  to  be 
added  to  the  San  Francisco  Hospital,  and  the 
bids  for  constructing  them  are  far  in  excess 
of  the  estimates.  It  was  found  that  either 
the  bids  would  have  to  be  thrown  out  and  the 

i  plans  for  the  wings  cut  down  to  reduce  the 
cost,   or  the  idea   of  paying   for  the   Central 

|  Emergency  Hospital  building  out  of  this  bond 
fund  would  have  to  be  abandoned.     The  mat- 

i  ter  has  been  postponed  for  further  considera- 
tion.   

The  State  Water  Problems  Conference, 
F  lately  in  session  in  San  Francisco,  has  deter- 
mined that  under  the  existing  law  the  right 
of  the  riparian  owner  to  the  water  of  the 
stream  is  "part  and  parcel"  of  his  real  es- 
tate, and  that  he  can  not  be  deprived  of  it 
except  by  purchase  or  condemnation.  He 
may  restrain  any  invasion  of  this  right  by 
injunction.  It  follows,  the  conference  finds, 
that  no  water  development  project  upon  any 
stream  can  be  carried  on  with  safety  until 
the  riparian  right  of  every  proprietor  has 
been    acquired.  

Chief  of  Police  White  has  suspended  from 
duty  eight  men  of  the  Chinatown  squad  pend- 
ing the  presentation  of  formal  charges  against 
them.  The  details  are  still  unknown,  but  the 
chief  admits  that  the  suspensions  are  the  di- 
;  rect  result  of  a  raid  which  disclosed  the 
■  existence  of  five  gambling  places  in  full  opera- 
tion.   

Completion    of   the   junction    of   the    Dewey 

!  Boulevard,  Taraval  Street,  and  Claremont 
Avenue,  which  is  now  accomplished,  opens  a 
new  automobile  route  to  the  peninsula,  lead- 
ing through  the  Twin  Peaks  district.  While 
the  route  in  question  is  over  highly  improved 
thoroughfares,  it  is  not  included  in  the  city 
boulevard  system.     But  it  connects  the  Golden 


Gate  Park  unit  with  Portola  Drive,  which  is 
also  a  part  of  the  San  Francisco  boulevard 
system,  and  will  certainly  become  popular 
with  the  motoring  public  because  of  its  scenic 
attractions.  The  new  route  lies  over  Ninth 
Avenue,  Pacheco  Street,  Dewey  Boulevard, 
Claremont  Avenue,  and  Portola  Drive  to  the 
junction  of  Junipero  Serra  and  Sloat  boule- 
vards.   

A  meeting  has  been  held  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  and  a  number  of  city  officials  for 
the  purpose  of  urging  upon  the  mayor  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  city  planning  commission  with 
a  view  to  the  beautification  of  San  Francisco. 
Among  the  speakers  were  City  Attorney  Percy 
V.  Long,  John  McLeran,  superintendent  of 
Golden  Gate  Park,  and  School  Director  A.  A. 
D'Ancona.  

City  Attorney  Percy  V.  Long  has  notified 
the  board  of  supervisors  that  the  city  has  no 
right  under  its  charter  to  debar  foreigners 
from  municipal  employment.  A  resolution  to 
that  effect  had  been  proposed  by  Supervisor 
Walsh. 


Open-Air  Market  for  Belgian  Relief. 
An  open-air  market  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Belgians  will  be  held  on  April  8th  in  Union 
Square,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  William 
H.  Crocker.  Local  artists  are  cooperating 
with  Mrs.  Crocker  to  make  this  outdoor  mar- 
ket as  interesting  as  possible,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  a  large  element  of  the  public  that 
sympathizes  with  the  war  sufferers,  but  is 
timid  about  entering  a  fashionable  hotel,  will 
be  reached  by  the  outdoor  market.  Besides 
flowers  banked  about  the  base  of  the  monu- 
ment in  a  beautiful  and  impressive  display 
the  market  will  offer  for  sale  such  necessary 
articles  as  meat,  fish,  poultry,  vegetables,  fruit, 
flowers  and  plants,  fancy  work,  pastries,  ice- 
cream, cakes,  and  candy.  Among  those  who 
have  volunteered  their  services  are  Mrs. 
Charles  Templeton  Crocker,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Kohl,  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mrs.  Louis  C. 
Mulgardt,  and  Mrs.  James  Flood. 


Events  in  the  Paul  Elder  Gallery. 
Ashley  Pettis  will  give  a  lecture  recital  on 
"An  Analysis  of  the  Evolution  of  Pianoforte 
Music"  in  the  Paul  Elder  Gallery,  Tuesday, 
April  4th,  at  3  o'clock.  The  subject  will  be 
"Weber,  Field,  and  Schubert."  On  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  April  5th,  at  3  o'clock,  Mr.  J. 
Nilsen  Laurvik  will  lecture  in  the  Elder  Gal- 
lery on  "Hungarian  Art :  Its  Primary  Debt 
to  Germany  and  France  and  Its  Return  to 
Native  Sources  of  Inspiration."  Dhan  Gopal 
Mukerji  will  start  a  course  of  five  lectures 
on  Friday  afternoon  at  3  o'clock,  beginning 
April  7th.  His  first  lecture  will  deal  with 
the  "Philosophy  of  the  History  of  Hindustan  : 
The  Origin  and  Culture  of  the  Aryan   Race." 


On  the  East  Side  of  New  York  City,  on 
Ludlow  Street,  south  of  Grand,  is  the  whole- 
sale market  of  the  apple  peddlers.  Here 
there  is  an  animated  scene — men  wildly- 
shouting  and  gesticulating,  sidewalks  crowded 
with  forests  of  apple  barrels ;  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  pass  along  even  in  the  street 
for  the  dozens  of  peddlers*  carts  lined  up 
there.  Suddenly  there  is  a  commotion,  a 
crowd  gathers  at  the  curb.  A  barrel  of  apples 
is  on  sale,  bids  rise  at  a  penny  a  bid,  and 
finally  the  highest  bidder  carries  off  his  prize. 
Everywhere  are  barrels  overflowing  with 
cheerful  red  and  yellow  apples  which  the 
peddlers  will  carry  off  to  peddle  in  other 
parts  of  the  city.  The  wholesale  apple 
dealers  rent  basements  along  this  street  in 
which  to  store  their  wares ;  in  the  morning 
they  bring  them  out  and  strew  the  barrels 
all  over  the  narrow,  dingy  stretch  of  Ludlow 
Street. 


Indian  Legend  of  Crater  Lake. 
The  Indians  believed  that  Crater  Lake  was 
the  home  of  a  great  spirit  whom  they  called 
Llao.  The  blue  waters  teemed  with  giant 
crawfish,  his  servants,  some  of  them  so  large 
that  they  could  reach  great  claws  to  the  top 
of  the  cliffs  and  seize  venturesome  visitors. 
Another  great  spirit  chieftain,  whom  they 
called  Skell,  was  supposed  to  live  in  Klamath 
Marsh  near  by  and  to  have  many  servants 
who  could  take  at  will  the  forms  of  eagles 
and   antelopes. 

War  broke  out,  so  the  Indian  legend  says, 
between  Llao  and  Skell  and  Skell  was  cap- 
tured. The  monsters  from  the  lake  tore  out 
his  heart  and  played  ball  with  it,  tossing  it 
back  and  forth  from  mountain  top  to  moun- 
tain top.  But  it  was  caught  in  the  air  by 
one  of  Skell's  eagles  and  by  him  passed  to 
one  of  Skell's  antelopes,  and  by  him  passed 
to  others  who  finally  escaped  with   it. 

Skell's  body  miraculously  grew  again 
around  his  heart  and,  in  time,  he  captured 
Llao,  and  tore  his  body  into  fragments  which 
he  tossed  into  the  lake.  The  giant  crawfish, 
thinking  them  fragments  of  Skell's  body,  de- 
voured them  greedily.  But  when,  last  of  all, 
Llao's  head  was  thrown  in,  the  monsters  rec- 
ognized it  and  would  not  eat  it. 

The  remains  of  Llao's  head  remain  today 
sticking  out  of  the  water  of  Crater  Lake. 
Some  Indians  still  look  upon  it  with  awe, 
but  scientists  recognize  it  as  the  little  cone 
called  Wizard  Island. 

Another  legend  describes  the  strengths- 
giving  power  of  the  water.  A  band  of 
Klamath  Indians  came  unexpectedly  upon  the 
rim  and  ran  away  in  terror.  But  one,  braver 
than  the  others,  remained  to  gaze  upon  its 
beauty.     He   lit  a  campfire  and  slept. 

Again  and  again  he  returned.  One  day  he 
ventured  to  the  water's  edge.  After  many 
moons  he  dared  even  to  bathe  in  the  lake, 
and  was  filled  with  great  strength.  He  told 
his  tribe,  and,  after  many  moons,  others  came 
and  bathed  and  were  strengthened.  Then  all 
the  tribe  bathed  in  the  waters  and  became 
wonderfully   strong. 

But  finally  Llao  had  his  revenge.  His  mon- 
sters seized  the  brave  who  first  ventured,  bore 
him  to  the  highest  part  of  the  rim  and  tore 
his  body  into  small  pieces.  The  spot  where 
this  was  done  is  today  called  Llao  Rock. 


The  New  Strauss  Opera. 
Richard  Strauss  is  now  working  out  the  de- 
tails of  a  new  opera  which  will  bear  the  title, 
"The  Woman  Without  a  Shadow."  The  story 
of  the  piece  is  briefly  as  follows:  The  Em- 
peror of  the  Seven  Islands,  an  imaginary  em- 
pire of  the  Far  East,  while  on  a  hunting 
expedition,  comes  across  a  white  gazelle, 
which  he  chases  and  catches  with  the  help 
of  his  falcon.  As  the  gazelle  dies,  a  lovely 
maiden  emanates  from  its  body — a  fantastical, 
fairy-like  being  in  human  form  and  yet  not 
human,  although  filled  with  longing  to  be- 
come a  real  woman.  The  light  shines 
through  this  strange  being  as  through  glass. 
She  has  no  shadow.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
the  magician  Keikobad,  who  had  conferred 
upon  her  by  means  of  a  talisman  the  power 
to  assume  whatever  form  she  desires.  In  the 
arms  of  the  emperor  she  becomes  a  woman, 
but  loses  thereby  her  talisman.  Now  there 
is  a  curse  connected  with  that  talisman.  He 
who  should  loosen  the  girdle  of  Keikobad's 
daughter  is  doomed  to  turn  to  stone,  unless 
he  succeeds  in  giving  her  a  shadow  within  one 
year.  In  the  East  the  shadow  of  human  be- 
ings is  the  symbol  of  fruitfulness.  Keikobad 
is  aware  of  his  daughter's  longings  to  become 
a  human  being,  and  he  does  not  stay  the 
process  (says  Musical  Courier).  The  emperor 
is  a  very  ordinary  type  of  man — a  hunter  and 
a  lover,  nothing  more.  In  strong  contrast  to 
him  is  a  spooky  nurse,  who  has  charge  of  the 
woman  without  a  shadow,  who  has  now  be- 


come the  empress.  This  nurse  is  a  sort  of 
female  Mephisto.  The  empress  begs  her 
nurse  to  provide  her  with  a  shadow,  and  the 
nurse  promises  her  help.  In  search  of  a 
shadow  the  two  women  go  out  among  the 
poor  people,  where  they  have  some  fantastic 
experiences,  and  where  the  empress  learns  to 
know  what  pity  is.  Meanwhile  the  emperor 
has  already  been  turned  nearly  to  stone,  but 
when  the  empress  returns  to  him  she  has  ac- 
quired a  shadow  earned  through  the  human 
experiences  which  she  had  among  the  people. 
She  comes  back  in  time  to  save  her  husband 
from  changing  entirely  into  stone  and  trans- 
forms him   into  a  human  being  again. 
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Harduppc — That  fellow  Flubdub  must  have 
money.  Borrowell — So  must  I.  Introduce 
me. — Tozt  n    Topics. 

Ella — Did  you  ever  read  Longfellow's 
"Bridge"?  Stella — Xo.  Is  his  game  differ- 
ent  from   the  one  we  play? — Judge. 

Sergeant  l  to  rather  slow  recruit ) — Xow 
then.  President  Wilson,  you're  a  long  time 
taking  your  coat  off! — Passing  Show. 

Kriss — What  did  you  get  out  of  your 
aunt's  estate?  Kross — After  settling  things 
up.  the  lawyer  blew  me  to  a  good  dinner  and 
loaned  me  $5. — Brooklyn  Life. 

Suitor — What  makes  you  think,  sir,  that  I 
will  not  be  able  to  support  your  daughter? 
Her  Father — The  difficulty  I've  had  in  doing 
it  myself. — Boston   Transcript. 

Belle — Jack  proposed  to  me  last  night. 
Nell — I'm  not  surprised.  He  told  me  he 
didn't  care  what  became  of  him  when  I  re- 
fused him. — Baltimore  American. 

Defendant  (in  a  loud  voice) — Justice! 
Justice!  I  demand  justice!  Judge — Silence! 
The  defendant  will  please  remember  that  he 
is  in  a  courtroom. — Pennsylvania  State  Froth. 

"Well,"  said  the  doctor,  "you're  cured  at 
last.  How  do  you  feel?'  "I  feel,"  said  the 
patient,  looking  at  his  wallet  sadly,  "I  feel  as 
if  I  could  start  life  all  over  again." — Lehigh 
Burr. 

Mrs.  Owens — I  wonder  if  the  doctor's  wife 
meant  anything  personal  just  now.  Owens — 
What  did  she  say?  Mrs.  Owens — She  said 
we  might  at  least  pay  them  a  visit. — Chicago 
Herald. 

Mrs.  Xouveau-Riche — Yes,  I  think  that'll 
do.  It's  a  'ansome-looking  globe,  so  if  you'll 
just  git  a  few  more  islands  painted  on  them 
empty  spaces  I'll  *ave  that  one ! — London 
Opinion. 

Lawyer — What  sort  of  a  neighbor  is  he? 
Witness — Best  one  I  ever  had.  Lived  next 
to  him  five  years.  Lauyer — Then  you  know 
him  intimately  ?  Witness — Never  spoke  to 
him. — Life. 

"Goodness.  Maria,  why  are  you  hiding  all 
the  music  so  carefully  ?"  "Well.  John,  the 
Puffers  are  calling  on  us  tonight,  and  you 
know  Mrs.  Puffer  i"ver  plays  without  music." 
— New  York  Tiu:^. 

Old  Housekeeper  (to  son  of  the  house, 
home  on  short  leave) — Why,  if  it  isn't  Mas- 
ter George !  Well,  who  would  ever  have 
thought  the  war  would  have  been  over  so 
soon. — London   Opinion. 

"What  profession  do  you  think  your  boy 
Josh  will  choose?"  "Law,"  said  Farmer 
Comtossel.  "Josh  kin  talk  louder  an'  longer 
when  he's  got  the  wrong  side  of  an  argument 
than  anybody  I  ever  heard." — Washington 
Star. 

"You  say  you  have  quit  smoking  ?"  "Yep  ; 
never  going  to  smoke  again."  "Then  why 
don't  you  throw  away  those  cigars?"  "Never! 
I  threw  away  a  box  of  good  cigars  the  last 
time  I  quit  smoking  and  it  taught  me  a  les- 
son."— New  York  Globe. 

"What  kind  of  work  could  you  possibly  do 
around  my  office?"  "I'm  a  kind  of  all-around 
handy  man,  mister.  I  kin  hold  a  door  open, 
light  a  match  for  ye,  call  a  taxi,  drop  letters 
down  the  chute,  an'  tell  folks  yer  out  when 
ye  aint." — Brooklyn  Life. 

"How  do  you  make  the  distinction  between 

popular  and  classical  music  ?"  asked  the  very 

!  young  man.     "Oh,  that's  easy,"  answered  .the 

i  dispenser    of    home-grown    philosophy.      "It's 

popular   if    I    enjoy    it    and   it    is    classic    if   I 

]  don't." — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

Mrs.  Brindle — Xow,  Mary,  I  want  you  to 
I  be  careful.  This  is  some  very  old  table  linen 
:  — been    in    the    family    for    over    200    years 

!  and Mary — Ah,  sure,  ma'am,  you  needn't 

!  worry.      I   won't  tell   a  soul,   and   it  looks   as 
(  good  as  new,  anyway. — New  York  Globe. 

"An'  phwat  is  your  Patsy  doin'  these  days, 
Mrs.  O'Hagan?"  "Ah,  he's  doin'  fine!  He's 
;  a  conductor  in  the  opery  house,  an'  wears  a 
:  swallytail  coat."  "A  conductor,  is  it?  An' 
1  phwat  does  a  conductor  do?"  "He  conducts 
I  people  to  their  seats." — Princeton   Tiger. 

"Sir."  said  the  angry  woman,  "I  under- 
stand you  said  I  had  a  face  that  would  stop 
a  street-car  in  the  middle  of  the  block." 
"Yes,  that's  what  I  said,"  calmly  answered 
the  mere  man.  "It  takes  an  unusually  hand- 
some face  to  induce  a  motorman  to  make  a 
stop   like  that." — Topeka  Journal. 


Irritated    Lady — Xo,    it    doesn't    fit    and    I 
shall    expect    my    money   back.      Mr.    Moses — 

But,     goot     gracious,     madam Irritated 

Lady — Your  advertisements  say  :  "Money  re- 
funded it  not  approved."  Mr.  Moses — So 
they  do.  my  dear  madam;  so  they  do;  but 
your  money  vas  approved.  It  vas  very  goot 
money. — Punch. 

"Now,     what    do    you    want?"     asked     the 
sharp-tempered  woman.     "I  called  to  see  if  I 


could  sell  you  some  bakin'  powder,  ma'am," 
said  the  seedy  gentleman  with  the  staggering 
whiskers.  "Well,  you  can't  sell  no  bakin' 
powder  here,  and  I  aint  got  no  time  to  waste 
on  peddlers,  anyway."  "Come  to  think  of  it. 
ma'am,"  said  the  seedy  gentleman,  as  he 
fastened  his  bag,  "I  wouldn't  care  to  sell  you 
any  powder.  This  poky  little  kitchen  of 
yours  is  so  low  in  the  ceilin'  that  the  bread 
wouldn't  have  no  chance  to  rise." — Dallas 
News. 

"Xo  such  thing  as  stuck-uppishness  about 
her,"  says  the  loyal  servitor,  defending  his 
mistress  against  the  criticisms  of  the  acquaint- 
ance who  is  inveighing  against  class  discrimi- 


nation and  the  attitude  of  the  wealthy  towai 
the  working  element.  "Well,  but  don't  si 
order  you  around?"  "Sure  she  does.  Bu 
Lord !  she  bawls  me  out  just  the  same 
what  she..does  her  husband.  She  don't  m; 
no  difference  between  me  an'  him,  pvpti  "_ 
Judge. 

Stage  Manager — My  dear,  1  wish  you  wou 
wear    a    different    gown    in    the    second 
Rita   Ravenyelp — But  that  is   the  latest   styl 
and  I  paid  two  hundred  dollars  for  it.     Sta^ 
Manager — That  may   be   true,   but   when  yoi| 
husband     says:      "Woman,     you     are     hid 
something  from  me,"  the  audience  can't  fig 
out  what  he  means. — Judge. 


Volunteers  Wanted ! 

The  recruiting  offices  call  for 
volunteers  for  the  army,  but 
we  ask  for  volunteers  for 
safety  —  for  men  and  women 
who  have  valuable  papers  and 
heirlooms,  to  place  them  in  a 
safe  deposit  box,  such  as  the 
Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 
offer. 

They  afford  protection  against 
fire  and  theft.  From  $4  a 
year  up, 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


—again 
during 
19  16 

San  Diego 
Exposition 

Larger,  more  beautiful,  more  interest- 
ing than  ever. 

The  only  through  sleeper  service  to 
San  Diego  from  here  is — 

The  Angel — departs  4:00  p.m.  daily 

Santa  Fe  City  Offices 

673  Market  Street,  San  Francisco — Phone  Kearny  315 
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"On  High" 

Red  Crown 

"the  Gasoline  of  Quality 

puts  the  tchop"  into  your  car,  gives  you  the 
quick  "get-away",  and  the  "pick-up"  on  the 
hills.  It's  because  Red  Crown  is  the  unmixed, 
refinery  gas,  with  extra  power  in  every  drop. 
At  dealers  everywhere  and  at  our  SERVICE 
STATIONS. 
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Preparedness  in  Process. 

The  campaign  for  Preparedness  has  reached  a  stage 
which  exhibits  confusingly  the  working  of  our  three- 
ply  legislative  system.  The  forces  in  operation  are 
the  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Executive.  And,  without  there  being  any  serious  con- 
flict of  purpose,  no  two  of  them  are  in  precise  or  even 
relative  accord.  Then  there  appears  a  broad  field  of 
interests  directly,  vitally,  essentially  connected  with 
any  effective  scheme  of  Preparedness  to  which  nobody 
is  giving  any  attention  whatever.  To  follow  the  cam- 
paign in  its  changes  from  day  to  day  is  difficult  and,  in- 
deed, not  very  profitable,  since  nothing  as  it  stands 
affords  any  assurance  of  finality  and  fixity.  In  other 
words,  there  is  no  phase  of  the  immediate  situation 
which  promises  to  sustain  itself  long  enough  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  consider  it  seriously. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  the  Hay 
bill  which,  if  better  than  what  we  have  had,  falls  short 
of  being  adequate — if  we  may  credit  the  judgment  of 
military    experts.     The    Senate    has    passed    a    purely 


demagogic  bill  providing  a  fund  of  $11,000,000  for  a 
government-owned-and-operated  armor-plate  factory. 
This  bill  is  frankly  designed  to  run  the  three  private 
armor-plate  plants  now  in  the  country  out  of  business, 
and  so  "take  the  profit  out  of  war."  It  is  therefore  a 
measure  not  so  much  intended  to  achieve  a  result  nomi- 
nally desired  as  to  accomplish  a  negative  and  destruc- 
tive effect.  The  Senate  is  preparing  to  nullify  the 
action  of  the  House  by  substituting  something  more 
effective  than  the  Hay  bill,  and  the  House  in  its  turn 
is  getting  ready  to  knock  out  the  Senate  armor-plate 
bill.  The  third  factor  in  the  game,  for  it  is  getting  to 
be  just  this — the  Executive — is  in  a  hovering  attitude, 
inspired  less  by  the  necessity  for  Preparedness  than  by 
the  exigencies  of  a  presidential  year.  Out  of  this 
welter  of  differing  motives  and  purposes  there  is,  we 
are  told,  a  fair  chance  of  getting  something  that  may 
wear  the  appearance  of  Preparedness,  even  though  it 
may  miss  the  essential  requirements  of  the  country  as 
it  stands  related  to  a  warring  world. 


Everybody  appears  to  have  forgotten  the  principle 
so  definitely  and  eloquently  set  forth  by  the  President 
before  a  New  York  audience: 

What  we  need  is  a  body  of  men  trained  in  association  with 
units  of  the  army.  A  body  of  men  organized  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  the  national  authorities.  A  body  of  men 
subject  to  immediate  call  to  arms  of  the  national  authorities 
*  *  *  a  body  of  at  least  half  a  million  trained  citizens 
who  will  serve  under  conditions  of  danger  as  an  immediate 
available   national   reserve. 

Neither  the  Hay  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives nor  any  bill  likely  to  originate  in  the  Senate 
will  meet  this  requirement.  Not  even  the  President, 
for  all  his  positive  statement  of  what  is  "needed,"  now 
stands  firm  for  the  principle  of  a  national  force  "sub- 
ject immediately  to  national  authority."  That  essential 
of  imperative  "need"  was  thrown  over  by  mutual  con- 
sent when  Secretary  Garrison  moved  out  of  the  War 
Department.  Whether  or  not  the  President  has 
changed  his  mind,  after  a  habit  now  quite  easy-going 
and  familiar,  we  can  not  say.  At  least  he  has  changed 
his  tactics.  He  will  not  insist  upon  anything,  however 
necessary  he  may  regard  it  or  once  have  regarded  it,  if 
the  politicians  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  want  some- 
thing different.  Thus  no  department  of  the  legislative 
authority  is  aiming  at  what  our  military  experts  have 
demanded  and  what  the  President  in  a  non-political 
mood  has  declared  to  be  "necessary." 

The  movement  for  a  government-owned-and-operated 
armor-plate  factory  has  behind  it  neither  the  necessities 
nor  the  expediencies  of  military  purpose.  Rather  it 
proceeds  under  motives  of  conciliating  popular  preju- 
dice in  one  form  or  another.  A  government  monopoly 
in  the  making  of  armor-plate — and  that  would  be  in- 
evitable if  the  government  went  into  the  business — 
would  certainly  increase  the  cost  of  armor-plate  and  at 
the  same  time  reduce  the  reserve  resources  for  the 
making  of  this  particular  material  of  war.  But  gov- 
ernment ownership  is  just  now  a  popular  cry,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  system  is  always  more  expensive  than 
private  ownership.  Engineers'  estimates  of  course  dis- 
credit this  theory.  But  such  estimates  are  themselves 
usually  discredited  by  results.  For  example,  so  late  as 
1908  we  were  gravely  told  by  a  council  of  experts  that 
the  cost  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  would  be  $140,000,000 
if  the  lock  system  should  be  adopted  and  $240,000,000 
under  the  sea  level  project.  Now  for  practical  results: 
Up  to  the  beginning  of  this  year  $375,000,000  had  been 
spent  on  the  project,  still  incomplete — this  under  the 
lock  system.  The  reclamation  service  enforces  a  similar 
lesson.  Not  one  of  the  projects  thus  far  developed  has 
kept,  at  the  point  of  cost,  within  shouting  distance  of 
the  engineers'  estimates. 


So   far  as  we  can  discover,  nobody  connected  with 
the  government  has  been  at  the  pains  to  inquire  into 


conditions  of  our  railroads  as  related  to  military  pre- 
paredness, although  transportation  in  these  modern 
days  is  about  as  important  a  factor  as  explosive 
powder  or  the  machine  gun.  What  will  it  avail  us  in 
a  crisis  if  we  shall  have  vast  resources  of  men  and 
unlimited  stores  of  munitions  if  we  have  not  the  means 
of  prompt  transportation?  Yet  we  are  told  that  no 
study  has  been  made  of  the  methods  by  which  our  rail- 
road systems  could  be  held  to  efficiency — assuming  that 
they  are  now  sufficient — in  case  of  hostile  assault. 
Practical  railroad  men  know  that  there  are  links  of 
vital  weakness  as  respects  their  availability  for  mili- 
tary operations  in  pretty  much  every  transportation 
line,  very  notably  in  the  lines  of  railroad  which  span 
the  continent.  Does  the  government  at  Washington  or, 
does  any  officer  of  the  army  know  where  and  how  to 
protect  these  lines  in  case  of  hostile  assault?  The 
query  is  pertinent.  To  press  it,  we  suspect,  would  be 
embarrassing,  for  we  are  led  to  believe  that  there  has 
been  no  study  by  anybody  of  ways  and  means  of  sus- 
taining our  transportation  system  in  case  of  invasion 
or  assault,  no  developed  system  under  which  our  facili- 
ties of  transportation  may  readily  and  effectively  be  co- 
ordinated with  our  military  forces. 


All  of  which  goes  to  demonstrate  the  grave  fact  that 
Preparedness  is  a  many-sided  proposition.  It  is  not 
wholly  a  matter  of  men  or  of  powder  or  of  guns. 
Money  alone,  however  freely  it  may  be  poured  out, 
will  not  meet  the  issue.  Even  the  highest  development 
of  military  organization  and  discipline  would  leave  us 
still  wretchedly  unprepared,  without  reserves  in  the 
matter  of  munitions  plants  and  without  thoroughgoing 
coordination  of  our  military  and  transportation  ar- 
rangements. The  problems  of  Preparedness  for  a 
country  like  our  own  are  at  once  colossal  and  technical. 
They  can  not  be  solved  by  groups  of  politicians  in  Con- 
gress or  by  an  Executive  without  military  qualification 
engrossed  to  desperation  by  other  interests.  If  we 
are  going  to  have  Preparedness  it  must  be  at  the  hands 
of  an  executive  organization  something  comparable  to 
the  German  General  Staff.  We  must  have  on  the  job 
all  the  time  a  set  of  experts  commissioned  to  determine 
every  point  of  condition  and  necessity.  And  we  must 
cultivate  a  state  of  mind  to  yield  consent  to  the  require- 
ments as  they  shall  be  defined  by  experts.  By  this 
plan  the  amazing  efficiency  of  the  German  army  has 
been  built  up,  and  nothing  even  remotely  comparable  to 
it  can  be  created  by  any  other  means.  The  political 
method  under  which  American  projects  of  Prepared- 
ness are  considered  is  obviously  a  failure — a  failure 
alike  in  what  it  does  and  what  it  leaves  undone. 


The  Army  In  Mexico. 

Events  of  the  past  week  as  related  to  our  adventure 
in  Mexico  tend  little  to  hopefulness.  Our  forces  under 
the  immediate  command  of  General  Pershing  are  push- 
ing on  valiantly  against  difficult  conditions,  but  as  yet 
to  no  definite  effect.  One  group  of  Yillistas  has  been 
overhauled  and  badly  cut  up  by  a  force  of  relatively 
inferior  numbers  under  Colonel  Dodd.  But  there  was 
nothing  decisive  in  the  incident.  Villa  himself  is  still 
somewhere  far  ahead — nobody  seems  to  know  just 
where.  One  report  has  it  that  he  is  disabled  from  a 
wounded  leg,  but  there  is  no  certainty  in  the  story. 
In  the  meantime  General  Funston,  who  is  directing 
the  enterprise  from  the  border,  is  finding  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  supply  our  on-marching  forces  and  he  has 
asked  for  more  men  to  protect  the  line  now  extended 
into  Mexico  some  three  hundred  miles  from  its  base. 

It  is  being  borne  in  upon  the  country  that  the  pur- 
suit of  Villa  as  we  have  undertaken  it  is  an  impossible 
enterprise.  Villa  knows  the  North  Mexico  wilderness 
as  only  a  Mexican  can  know  it  and  is  thoroughly  inured 
to  conditions  which  press  distressingly  upon  the  Ameri- 
can soldier.    The  conviction  grows  that  he  c; 
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be  outmarched  nor  outmanoeuvred;  that  the  hunt  for 
him,  to  be  effective,  should  he  conducted,  not  by  an 
army,  but  by  a  force  comparable  to  a  sheriff's  posse. 
In  our  own  judgment  his  capture  is  impossible  under 
military  methods,  especially  since  the  nominally  friendly 
Carranzistas,  for  all  their  pretensions,  are  not  in 
reality  cooperating  with  us. 


Information  as  to  the  effect  upon  the  Mexican  people 
of  what  to  the  Mexican  mind  can  appear  as  nothing 
less  than  an  invasion  is  meagre.  We  hear  suggestions 
from  various  points  of  the  rise  of  patriotic  feeling 
in  sympathy  with  Villa.  And  we  have  it  from  what 
appears  good  authority  that  a  force  of  some  twenty- 
five  thousand  armed  Mexicans,  nominally  under  Car- 
ranza,  is  ranged  near  the  American  border  some- 
thing more  than  two  hundred  miles  north  from  the 
point  where  the  American  troops  are  now  marching. 
What  if  this  force,  overwhelming  at  the  point  of  num- 
bers and  trained  in  a  kind  of  warfare  suited  to  the  local 
conditions,  should  renounce  Carranza  and  espouse  the 
cause  if  Villa?  It  would  be  a  characteristic  Mexican 
trick.  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  Carranza  group  who 
has  not  done  the  like  before.  If  this  should  happen — 
if  the  Carranzistas  should  suddenly  become  Villistas — 
it  would  be  the  simplest  of  operations  to  cut  the  slen- 
der line  between  the  border  and  General  Pershing's 
army.  One  shudders  at  the  thought  of  that  little  army 
thus  in  a  detached  and  unprovided  condition  and 
forced  into  conflict  with  overwhelming  numbers.  To 
the  Argonaut,  which  knows  something  of  Mexican 
character  and  Mexican  conditions,  the  hazard  seems 
very  great.  Hoping  for  the  best,  we  can  not  dismiss 
the  fear  that  Mexico  may  witness  a  tragedy  of  unparal- 
leled horror.  The  lives  of  our  soldiers  in  Mexico 
are  involved  in  maintenance  of  the  line  of  com- 
munication between  General  Funston  and  General 
Pershing.  That  line  may  be  broken  any  day  by  Mexi- 
can forces  diplomatically  friendly,  but  in  their  sympa- 
thies more  closely  allied  with  Villa  than  with  Carranza. 

While  our  enterprise  seems  hopeless,  it  may  have  the 
good  effect,  through  its  demonstration  of  the  mili- 
tary unpreparedness  of  the  country.  The  exposition 
has  been  truly  impressive.  It  relates  to  organization, 
discipline,  material — to  all  the  conditions  entering  into 
the  problem  of  military  efficiency.  For  many  months 
previous  to  the  Columbus  raid  we  had  kept  an  army 
there  and  thereabout  to  protect  the  border ;  yet,  when 
the  crisis  came,  some  of  the  machine  guns  were  still 
in  packing  .boxes  and  one  of  those  nominally  in  com- 
mission could  not  be  made  to  work.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  we  were  to  send  "within  twenty-four 
hours"  after  the  Columbus  incident  an  "overwhelm- 
ing" force  to  catch  Villa.  Yet  it  was  six  days — from 
March  9th  to  March  15th — before  the' first  American 
soldier  crossed  the  border.  The  troops  went  too 
heavily  clothed  for  the  heat  of  midday,  yet  without 
overcoats  essential  to  their  comfort  at  night  and  in  the 
higher  altitudes.  They  were  armed  with  the  same  kind 
of  machine  guns  which  failed  to  work  when  they  were 
needed  at  Columbus.  Of  the  eight  aeroplanes  which 
accompanied  the  expedition  six  became  junk  in  less 
than  two  days.  The  wireless  equipment  which  was  to 
keep  General  Funston  informed  hour  by  hour  of  the 
progress  of  events  worked  only  intermittently  and  in  an 
uncertain  way.  The  men  were  eager  and  brave ;  their 
spirit  was  everything  that  it  should  be.  They  faced 
hard  conditions  with  the  highest  degree  of  fortitude. 
But  they  were  sent  on  an  impossible  errand,  ill  equipped 
— pitifully  unprepared. 

Not  yet  does  the  country  at  large  understand  all  this. 
But  the  return  of  our  boys — if  ever  they  shall  return 
— must  yield  a  kind  of  knowledge  calculated  to  shake 
our  people  from  their  indifference  to  matters  vitally 
connected,  not  only  with  our  national  dignity,  but 
our  national  safety.  One  thing  we  may  hope  to  get 
through  this  Mexican  enterprise  is  a  public  sentiment 
aroused  in  the  futility  of  our  present  military  organiza- 
tion  and  our  ways  of  conducting  what  in  ignorance  and 
fatuity  we  style  our  military  power. 


Root  and  Roosevelt. 
Il  would  he  easy  to  over-appraise  the  significance  of 
sin  h  "reconciliation"  between  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr. 
Rool  as  may  be  involved  in  the  circumstance  of  lunch- 
ing at  the  same  board  with  a  common  friend.  Prob- 
;'oly  it  means  nothing  more  than  willingness  on  the 
part  of  both  Root  and  Roosevelt  to  put  aside  personal 


considerations  in  respect  of  the  necessity  for  re- 
organization of  the  government.  But  it  may  mean 
something  in  a  personal  sense.  Now  for  a  long 
time  it  has  been  known  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  is 
anxious  to  get  back  into  his  old-time  personal  re- 
lationships. He  finds  the  Pinchots,  the  Perkinses, 
and  others  of  that  ilk  poor  companions  after  the 
stimulating  associations  of  others  days.  He  is  sick 
to  disgust  with  the  coterie  with  which  he  has  been 
surrounded  during  the  past  two  years.  The  fact  is 
easily  understandable.  A  man  whose  intimate  friend- 
ships have  included  Elihu  Root,  William  H.  Taft,  and 
the  type  of  intellect  and  character  represented  by  these 
men  has  found  it  a  painful  come-down  to  affiliate  with 
men  whose  whole  stock  in  trade  is  cheap  sentiment,  a 
cheaper  emotionalism,  thinly  disguising  a  consuming 
vanity  and  inordinate  personal  ambition.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  Mr.  Roosevelt's  satisfaction  in  finding  himself 
again  in  the  company  of  Elihu  Root,  easily  the  most 
clean-cut  and  inspiring  personality  in  the  public  life  of 
the  country. 

Marriage  —  Early  and  Often. 

The  right  to  be  married,  not  only  early  but  often, 
has  been  rudely  assailed  by  Judge  Mogan.  The 
learned  judge  may  have  spoken  under  the  exasperation 
of  the  moment  and  without  regard  to  the  nature  of 
his  attack  upon  vested  interests  or  to  that  clause  of  the 
Constitution  that  invites  us  all  to  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, no  matter  how  mistaken  may  be  our  views  on 
human  felicity.  None  the  less  his  words  stand  recorded 
upon  the  indictment,  and  so  far  he  has  given  no  sign 
of  recantation  or  penitence.  He  said  that  divorced 
persons  ought  to  regard  their  marital  career  as  perma- 
nently at  an  end,  and  that  he  would  do  what  he  could 
to  persuade  the  legislature  to  pass  the  necessary  law 
to  that  end.  The  hitherto  free  and  independent  citi- 
zen should  be  allowed  one  cast  of  the  dice  and  no  more. 
A  single  invocation  of  the  god  of  luck  must  suffice. 
Fortunately  the  legislature  is  not  now  in  session  and 
therefore  the  axe  of  retribution  is  in  leash.  But  it 
would  be  well  to  keep  an  eye  on  Sacramento  and  to 
make  timely  arrangements  for  the  second  venture.  A 
year  hence  it  may  be  too  late. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Judge  Mogan  had  reasons 
for  his  wrath.  A  certain  monotony  was  rendering 
his  divorce  court  intolerable.  No  one  more  disposed 
than  him  to  welcome  the  bright  and  expectant  faces 
of  the  divorce  suitors  and  to  do  what  little  he  could 
to  import  some  variety  into  tedious  and  humdrum  lives. 
As  the  instrument  of  an  earthly  providence  he  was  both 
pleased  and  proud  to  facilitate  a  shuffling  of  the  cards 
and  a  new  deal  that  might  be  propitious  of  fortune  and 
compensate  for  the  errors  incidental  to  youthful  hu- 
man nature.  But  his  judicial  clientele  was  altogether 
too  narrow.  He  objected  to  seeing  the  old  familiar 
faces  month  after  month  and  year  after  year  and  to 
be  compelled  to  untangle  a  marital  mystery  that  grew 
steadily  more  knotty  and  more  intricate.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  speaking  he  had  before  him  a  lady  who  coyly 
owned  up  to  two  previous  divorces  and  who  now 
wished  to  see  the  last  (with  the  exception  of  the  usual 
alimony)  of  a  gentleman  whom  she  had  married  under 
the  happy  impetuosities  of  the  tender  passion  and  who 
already  had  three  previous  casualties  to  his  credit. 
Marriage,  said  Judge  Mogan,  is  becoming  a  joke.  Most 
of  the  people  who  came  to  his  court  had  already  been 
married  three  or  four  times.  They  seemed  to  regard 
marriage  as  less  adventurous  people  looked  upon  a 
week-end  in  the  country.  There  must  be  a  law  against 
it.  He  was  tired  of  the  old  familiar  faces.  These 
people  must  be  stayed  upon  their  wild  career.  They 
must  either  remain  married  or  remain  unmarried.  But 
not  both. 

It  is  a  difficult  problem  and  one  that  is  perhaps  re- 
lated closely  to  that  invincible  American  optimism  that 
we  read  about  so  often.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  check 
the  hope  that  springs  eternal  in  the  human  heart  or  to 
lay  vandal  hands  upon  that  dauntless  American  spirit 
that  never  admits  defeat  and  is  ever  ready  to  try  again. 
Where  but  in  America  could  we  find  a  man  who  had 
already  encountered  such  disaster  three  times  and  who 
was  yet  ready  to  come  up  to  the  scratch — to  speak  not 
wholly  metaphorically — with  a  lady  who  had  suffered 
two  defeats  in  the  past  and  who  was  still  undismayed? 
It  is  true  that  both  he  and  she  had  been  once  more 
worsted,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  discouragement  or 
of  craven  despair.  They  doubtless  left  Judge  Mogan's 
court  with  a  realization  that  the  three  of  them  would 


probably  meet  again  and  that  the  legal  institutions  of 
the  country,  so  far  as  divorce  was  concerned,  were  safe ' 
of  perpetuation  at  their  hands.     Is  this  a  spirit  to  be  | 
discouraged?     Was   it   not   the    spirit   of   the   pioneer 
that  never  knew  defeat  and  that  was  stimulated  onlyl 
to  fresh  efforts  by  each  recurrent  disaster?    Let  us  not 
be  hastened  into  petulant  legislation  by  a  mere  embar- 
rassment.    Let  Judge  Mogan  learn  to  welcome  his  old 
friends  and  cheerfully  to  speed  them  on  their  parting1 
ways. 

"  Cyclone  "  Davis  at  His  Best. 

Those  who  bemoan  the  good  old  days  and  the  robust 
ways  of  an  age  agone  should  find  satisfaction  in  the 
demonstration  last  week,  even  in  the  halls  of  Congress,! 
that  oratory  in  its  most  virile  form  still  has  an  abiding), 
place  and  a  champion.  One  James  H.  Davis,  a  bewhis-| 
kered  Texan,  representative  of  the  state  at  large,  rosi 
in  that  body  to  present  his  views  anent  the  "Gat! 
dinner,"  an  event  exhibiting  the  "malicious  designs 
syndicated  wealth,"  etc.  Incidentally  he  desired  leav 
as  a  matter  of  personal  privilege  to  make  reply  to  on 
Upshur  Vincent  in  a  letter  from  Washington  to  the 
Houston  Post  critical  of  himself  and  incidentally  of 
General  Miles.  The  provocation  matters  not  at  all; 
it  is  the  fine  style  of  Mr.  Davis  in  reply  which  recalls 
the  charm  of  old-style  Southern  oratory  in  its  palmiest 
days.  Referring  directly  to  Vincent,  Mr.  Davis  pro- 
ceeded: 

This  mental  misfit,  this  geyser  of  slime  that  spewed  over 
that  page,  says  I  slandered  Jeff  Davis.  I  deny  it  in  toto. 
*  *  *  I  want  to  compliment  Jeff  Davis  by  saying  that  this 
willful,  malicious,  pragmatic  poltroon,  compared  to  Jeff  Davis, 
would  be  like  comparing  Judas  to  Jesus.  But  I  beg  pardon  of 
Judas  for  even  mentioning  him  in  comparison  with  this  man 
Vincent.     *     *     * 

I  don't  know  this  man  Vincent,  if  man  he  is ;  he  may  be 
some  pusillanimous  pimp,  puppet,  and  panderer  for  the  liquor 
traffic,  a  sewer  through  which  the  infamous  traffic  sluices  its 
stench.  He  may  be  a  skunk  which  in  the  lottery  of  life  got 
two  legs  instead  of  four,  or  a  feathered  buzzard  that  pukes 
up  the  carrion  upon  which  by  nature  it  feeds.  The  Bible 
tells  us  that  there  are  those  given  over  entirely  to  hardness 
of  heart  and  reprobacy  of  mind :  that  they  are  children  of 
the  devil,  and  will  do  his  lust.  But  to  call  this  aggregation 
of  insolence,  this  consummate  image  of  depravity  that  moves 
through  the  country  with  moral  putrefaction  oozing  from  his 
life,  a  child  of  the  devil  would  be  to  slander  the  devil. 

He  and  the  papers  that  peddle  his  putrid  stench  are  human 
jackals  that  dig  up  the  fetid  sepulchres  and  graves  of  the 
past,  and  feast  upon  the  foul  fumes  they  find.  He  may  be  a 
son  of  Moloch,  a  brother  of  Bacchus,  emanating  from  a  barrel 
of   rotten   booze    like    maggots    from    flyblows. 

The  Tex^s  reporters,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  know  nothing 
of  him.  It  is  supposed  that  he,  like  the  toadstool,  simply 
exuded  as  a  foul  and  fungus  growth  from  some  den  of  de- 
bauchery and  filth,  Where  he  had  been  hibernating  with  fallen: 
women  and  depraved  men  in  boon  companionship  with  grew- 
some  gangs  of  gamblers,  thugs,  bums,  thieves,  and  sand- 
baggers,  and  was  commissioned  by  depraved  and  dirty  busi- 
ness to  turn  all  the  slime  pits  of  his  lecherous  life  loose  on 
General   Miles   and  me. 

The  Record  carries  much  more  of  the  same  sort. 
But  perhaps  the  excerpt  above  will  sufficiently  demon- 
strate the  brilliancy  of  Mr.  Davis'  rhetorical  genius 
and  at  the  same  time  illustrate  the  vitality  of  imagina- 
tive oratory  as  it  flourished  in  others  days. 


Editorial  Notes. 
There  comes  from  the  army  in  Mexico  a  demand  for 
candy  as  a  species  of  stimulant  for  campaigning  under 
hard  conditions.  General  Funston,  who  is  keeping  the 
forces  in  the  field  supplied,  has  raked  all  adjacent  mar- 
kets to  answer  this  curious  demand.  In  this  connection 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  prohibition  in  our  neigh- 
boring states  of  Oregon  and  Washington  has  had  the 
effect  of  promoting  the  candy  trade.  Men  accustomed 
to  occasional  "bracers,"  suddenly  denied  that  familiar 
stimulant,  turn  in  great  numbers  to  candy  and  chewing 
gum  as  substitutes.  

Is  there  anybody  who  ever  entered  the  old  City  Hall 
on  Market  Street  who  has  forgotten  the  state  in  whic 
that  building  was  kept — or  kept  itself — for  some  twent; 
years  and  more?  It  would  be  hard  to  say  if  the  visio 
or  the  sense  of  smell  was  more  offended  in  passin 
through  the  corridors  and  public  rooms  of  that  oil 
structure.  It  seemed  as  if  there  had  been  a  commo 
purpose  to  make  the  place  as  unpleasant  as  possible 
Our  fine  new  City  Hall  has  been  occupied  only  a  month 
and  already  there  are  evidences  that  the  tobacco-chewe 
and  other  unclean  beasts  are  getting  in  their  deadly 
work.  Unless  there  shall  be  something  in  the  way  of 
special   and   severe  discipline  the   interior  of  the  new 


l« 


structure   will   soon  be   marred   irrevocably.      There   is 
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o  reason  why  it  should  he  so ;  there  is  every  reason 
hy  it  should  not  he  so.  Private  buildings  arc  kept 
lean  and  sweet-smelling,  and  why  not  public  build- 
lgs?  It  can  he  done  if  those  in  authority  will  make 
nd  enforce  a  few  simples  rules  of  decency.  It  may 
e  necessary  for  a  time  at  least  to  enforce  such  rules 
irough  the  agency  of  the  police.  But  whatever  is 
ecessary  ought  to  be  done,  and  done  promptly.  It  is 
nthinkable  that  we  should  spend  millions  for  a  City 
Iall  and  then  permit  any  dirty  tobacco  toper  who 
omes  along  to  give  it  the  appearance  and  atmosphere 
l()f  a  sewer.  

The  Argonaut  has  not   followed  the   Slaughter  case 

losely.     It  has  other  and  better  uses  for  its  time  than 

>  wade  through  multitudinous  columns  of  filthy  testi- 

lony  relative  to  the  doings  of  unimportant  and  vulgar 

eople.      But    it    has    not    failed    to    discover    that    the 

ffair  is  one  of  unspeakable   nastiness   from  whatever 

Standpoint    it    be    viewed.     Slaughter    appears    a    base 

reature  with  a  singular  power  over  minds  weaker  than 

is  own.     His   victims  appear  not  only  to  have  been 

he   objects   of   his    lust,    but   their   relatives   and   asso- 

1'iates — even  the  father  and  mother  of  the  pitiful  little 

ILamson  girl.     It  is  a  very  natural  wish  that  this  un- 

llean  beast  might  be  punished  according  to  his  deserts. 

llsone  the  less  in  matters  of  this  kind  it  is  less  the  "hero" 

lif  infamy  who   suffers   than  the  community  in  which 

I 'he  tragedy  is  staged.    Nobody  may  appraise  the  effects 
if  this  case,  in  the  wide  reach  of  its  publicity,  upon 
'he  public  morals.    Unquestionably  the  newspapers  are 
flo  blame,  though  there  can  be  no  particular  good  in 
tenounciug  them.     At  all  events  California  has  more 
(han  enough  of  this  nasty  business,   and  it  would  be 
luch  better  to  allow  Slaughter  to  go  than  to  suffer  a 
Jepetition  of  the   shameful  and  shameless  story  as   it 
J; as  dragged  through  the  public  press. 


The  vital  issue  in  the  pending  primary  campaign  is 

ne  of  simple  honesty.     The  so-called  Progressives  of 

i  L'alifornia — in  other  words,  the  followers  of  Governor 

ohnson — alive  to  the  futility  of  their  venture,  want  to 

et   back   into   the   Republican   party.     But   in   getting 

ack  they   want   to   obtain   control   of   the   machinery. 

n  other  words,  they  want  to  "capture"  the  party  which 

it  hey  abandoned  in  hatred  and  contempt  and  in  pursuit 

4  «f  their    private    ambitions.      With    characteristic    dis- 

iionesty  they  have  labeled  their  immediate  project  with 

The  misleading  title  of  "Reunited   Republicans."     Pro- 

essing  devotion  to  Republican  principles,  their  plan  is 

i  o  grab  the  party  name  and  organization  and  employ 

hem  to  the   end   of   sustaining  the   Johnson   machine. 

It  is  a  shabby  business.    It  is  of  a  piece  with  that  other 

.  jross  trick  by  which  they  disfranchised  the  supporters 

iyf  Mr.  Taft  in  California  four  years  ago.     It  should 

i  <e  understood  that  the  so-called  "Reunited  Republican" 

icket  is  a  Johnson  ticket,  and  that  its  election  will  in- 

i  rolve  the  subordination  of  those  who  have  stood  faith- 

ul   to   Republicanism   and  tend  to   sustain   the   John- 

i  onian    regime    with    its    extravagances,    corruptions, 

i  Hypocrisies.     The  "Regular  Republican"   ticket  is  just 

vhat  it  pretends  to  be,  a  ticket  made  up  of  Republicans, 

ntent   upon   promoting   Republican   principles   and   in- 

lerests,    unpledged    to    any    personal    programme.      It 

-  tught  to  be  elected.  It  would  be  elected  if  those  who 
s  re  not  entitled  to  vote  for  party  candidates  might  be 
jl  excluded  from  the  party  poll.  Uncertainty  as  to  the 
j  esult  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  integrity  of  the  party 
r  irimary  has  been  destroyed  by  Johnsonian  methods  and 
i  hat  the  Johnsonian  machine  is  an  organized  and  drilled 
J  orce,  subservient  to  the  mastery  of  an  intensely  arbi- 

rary    and   intensely    ambitious   and  an   essentially   dis- 
*  tonest  leadership.  

l{  Advocates  of  the  recall  may  find  subject  for  profit- 
ble  rumination  in  the  results  of  the  recall  petition 
ecently    circulated    against    City    Attorney    Percy    V. 

-  -ong.  The  Argonaut  is  uninformed  as  to  the  nature 
f  the  complaint  against  the  city  attorney.  It  may  be 
he  outcome  of  mere  spite.     But  the  fact  remains  that 

,■  he  signatures  were  insufficient  to  the  extent  of  about 
■  our  thousand  names  and  that  nearly  half  the  signa- 
ges that  the  petition  actually  bore  were  irregular. 
Vnd  to  say  that  these  signatures  were  irregular  is  to 
rr  on  the  side  of  moderation.  Most  of  them  were 
istinctly  fraudulent.  Names  and  addresses  were  ficti- 
ious,  and  where  the  names  were  not  actually  fictitious 
hey  were  forged.  One  petition  containing  forty  names 
.'as  shown  to  have  only  one  effective  signature.  Now 
3    say    that,  these    petitions    are    properly    scrutinized 


is  wholly  beside  the  mark.  They  may  be  properly 
scrutinized  today  and  most  improperly  scrutinized  to- 
morrow, but  that  is  not  where  the  real  danger  must  be 
sought.  The  actual  evil  is  in  the  public  debauchery 
that  is  fostered  if  not  created  by  these  vicious  agita- 
tions, by  the  lure  to  an  almost  universal  vanity  that 
is  willing  to  gratify  itself  even  at  the  cost  of  a  crime. 
These  poor  creatures  who  write  invented  names  or 
forged  names  upon  a  recall  petition  are  usually  un- 
aware that  the  fraud  will  be  discovered.  Either  they 
are  merely  silly  or  they  are  willing  to  strike  a  blow 
in  safety  from  behind  a  hedge.  That  the  law  should 
foster  such  an  evil  as  this  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
"reform"  that  is  none  the  less  fatal  because  it  happens 
also  be  popular.     It  is  corrupting  and  corroding. 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


The  Presidential  Outlook  as  Mr.  Loomis  Sees  It. 

Washington,   D.   C,   March  31,    1916. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  Owing  to  a  number  of  inquiries  re- 
ceived on  the  subject  I  am  moved  to  say  something  about  the 
pre-convention  campaign  for  the  Republican  presidential 
nomination.  The  Chicago  convention  is  about  nine  weeks 
distant,  and  at  the  present  writing  there  is  no  strong  crystal- 
lization of  sentiment  about  any  of  the  potential  candidates. 
That  is  to  say,  no  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination 
is  going  into  the  convention  with  anything  like  enough  votes 
pledged  to  him  to  secure  the  nomination.  More  than  a 
majority  of  the  delegates  will  probably  reach  Chicago  un- 
instructed  and  unpledged.  The  nomination  will  be  made  in 
the  convention  itself.  For  the  first  time  since  General  Har- 
rison was  nominated  in  1888  the  contest  when  the  conven- 
tion assembles  will  be  practically  undecided.  Since  1888  it 
has  been  pretty  well  known  in  advance  prior  to  the  assem- 
bling of  the  national  convention  who  the  candidate  was  to  be. 

Of  the  men  who  are  avowed  aspirants  for  the  nomination 
former  Senator  Theodore  E.  Burton  of  Ohio  is  unquestionably 
in  the  lead.  He  has  been  very  active,  and  for  the  last  four 
months  has  been  speaking  almost  uninterruptedly  and  has 
addressed  large  audiences  in  all  parts  of  the  country  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  At  present  Mr.  Burton  is  contem- 
plating a  trip  to  Arizona,  Oregon,  Nevada,  and  Wyoming. 
His  efforts  have  met  with  an  excellent  response  and  he 
has  strengthened  himself  very  considerably.  Senator  Burton 
is  sure  to  be  an  important  figure  in  the  convention  and 
afterward,  whether  he  receives  the  nomination  or  not.  It 
is  pretty  generally  conceded  by  experienced  political  ob- 
servers in  the  East  that  if  the  convention  does  not  nominate 
Justice  Hughes  it  will  in  all  probability  select  Theodore  E. 
Burton  of  Ohio. 

The  reports  which  reach  Washington  by  letter  and  by  word 
of  mouth,  and  they  are  many,  point  to  a  steady  growth  of 
what  is  called  the  "Hughes  sentiment" — that  is  to  say,  an 
increasing  number  of  persons  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
are  expressing  themselves  in  favor  of  the  nomination  of 
Justice  Charles  E.  Hughes  of  the  Supreme  Bench.  The  sen- 
timent favorable  to  the  nomination  of  Justice  Hughes  is  spon- 
taneous. There  is  no  organization  and  no  concerted  effort 
working  in  his  behalf.  He  has.  of  course,  very  emphatically 
discouraged  and  repeatedly  discountenanced  the  wish  or 
attempt  on  the  part  of  his  friends  to  take  steps  designed 
to  bring  about  his  nomination.  He  has  several  times  said 
with  great  clearness,  precision,  and  force  that  he  is  not  a 
candidate  and  does  not  wish  to  be  considered  a  candidate. 
He  has  in  all  cases  declined  to  permit  the  use  of  his  name 
in  primary  elections  and  has  done  everything  that  an  honor- 
able, high-minded  man  can  do  to  discourage  the  use  or  con- 
sideration of  his  name  in  connection  with  the  Republican 
nomination.  He  is  satisfied,  I  gather,  with  the  position  which 
he  is  now  occupying  with  vast  credit  to  himself  and  to  the 
country.  Justice  Hughes  has  lived  several  years  in  Washing- 
ton and  he  was  twice  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
He  has  had  an  abundance  of  practical  executive  experience 
and  his  residence  in  the  national  capital  has  given  him  a 
just  and  penetrating  understanding  of  the  duties,  responsi- 
bilities, and  hardships  which  attach  to  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States.  He  can  have  no  illusions  respecting 
the  nature,  the  scope,  and  the  continuity  of  the  work  which 
the  President  is  called  up  to  perform,  and  the  unremitting 
anxiety  which  must  be  his  constant  companion  if  he  is  faith- 
ful to  the  great  trust  which  is  imposed  upon  him  when  he 
enters  the  White  House. 

If  no  unforeseen  event  of  commanding  importance  occurs 
to  disturb  and  change  present  conditions  between  this  time 
and  the  week  of  June  7th,  when  the  Republican  National 
Convention  assembles,  the  chances  are  that  Mr.  Hughes  will 
be  nominated.  This  prediction,  it  is  observed,  is  made  with 
modifications  and  limitations.  The  balance  of  the  chances, 
as  it  were,  is  in  favor  of  Justice  Hughes.  The  belief  grows 
that  if  the  Republican  convention  with  substantial  unanimity 
nominates  Justice  Hughes  that  he  will  be  inclined  to  feel 
that  it  is  his  duty  to  accept  the  honor.  He  has  a  high  sense 
of  duty  and  he  may  feel  that  in  view  of  the  grave  crisis 
in  national  and  international  affairs  which  seems  to  confront 
this  nation  that  it  is  his  duty,  if  called  upon  by  a  great 
political  party  representing  in  its  membership  more  than  a 
majority  of  the  voters  of  the  United  States,  to  respond  to 
that  call  and  to  put  his  experience,  his  ability,  his  learning, 
and  the  weight  of  his  strong,  fine  character  at  the  disposal 
of  his  countrymen.  It  is  perfectly  understandable  that  Mr. 
Hughes  without  any  vanity  or  undue  consideration  of  self 
should  feel  it  his  duty  to  come  forward  if  called  upon  at 
this  juncture  in  our  history  and  at  the  cost  of  great  personal 
inconvenience  signify  his  willingness  to  undertake  the  grave 
task  of  trying  to  give  to  this  country  an  administration  of 
its   affairs   such   as   it  vitally  needs  and   is   clearly   entitled   to. 

Many  politicians  and  journalists  are  trying  with  doubtful 
propriety  and  taste  to  induce  Justice  Hughes  to  say  what  he 
will  do  in  the  event  that  the  Republican  convention  in  Chi- 
cago in  June  next  shall  offer  him  the  presidential  nomina- 
tion. Mr.  Hughes  continues  to  occupy  a  dignified  and  proper 
position.  He  says  that  he  is  not  a  candidate  and  does  not 
want  the  nomination.  No  one  has  a  right  to  question  him 
any  further  at  this  time  because  no  one  is  in  a  position  to 
offer  him  the  nomination.  Therefore  he  is  not  under  the 
slightest  obligation  to  say  whether  he  would  accept  or  de- 
cline it.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  he  will  alter  his  atti- 
tude in  respect  to  this  matter.  There  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  and  he  imperils  no  public  interests  of  any  sort  by 
continuing  to  maintain  the  attitude  which  he  has  assumed 
from   the    first. 

I  think  the  situation  from  the  Republican  viewpoint  is 
set  forth  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  with  a  fair  degree  of 
accuracy  and  I  do  not  look  for  any  considerable  change  prior 
to   the  meeting  of   the   convention   in   June  next. 

Francis  B.  Loomis. 


Some  esteemed  correspondents  were  very  angry  because 
of  the  doubts  expressed  in  this  column  as  to  the  debacle 
that  was  supposed  to  have  overwhelmed  the  Russian  armies 
last  May.  That  the  Russian  forces  were  out  of  the  running 
and  that  their  role  must  henceforth  be  a  feeble  defensive  be- 
came a  sort  of  creed,  and  its  frequent  repetition  a  mark  of 
military  orthodoxy.  We  were  even  favored  with  speculations 
as  to  the  probable  date  of  a  German  entry  into  Petrograd. 
Of  course  it  was  evident  enough  that  the  Russians  were  not 
crushed,  nor  even  in  any  particular  danger  of  being  crushed, 
and  perhaps  it  was  the  obviousness  of  the  facts  that  gave 
point  to  the  aforesaid  anger.  However  that  may  be,  we  find 
now  that  the  Russians  are  on  the  offensive  practically  all  the 
way  from  Riga  to  Czernowitz,  nearly  seven  hundred  miles, 
and  that  they  actually  have  a  triumphant  army  in  Asia 
within  reach  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  with  the  fall  of  one 
great  fortress,  that  of  Erzeroum,  to  their  credit.  For  the 
moment  the  weather  has  stopped  this  offensive  in  the  north, 
but  not  before  some  small  but  significant  successes  had  been 
gained.  Russia  seems  to  be  thoroughly  equipped  and  to 
have  no  disposition  whatever  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  and 
it  may  therefore  be  claimed,  our  correspondents'  anger  not- 
withstanding, that  the  views  expressed  in  this  column  many 
months  ago  were  justified,  that  the  Russian  armies  had  not 
been  overwhelmed  and  that  there  was  no  likelihood  that  they 
would  be.  

The  attack  on  Verdun  continues  spasmodically,  but  with- 
out so  much  of  the  furious  determination  that  marked  the 
earlier  efforts.  Every  fresh  attack  seems  to  show  a  small 
German  gain,  followed  by  a  counter  attack  which  recovers 
some,  but  not  all,  of  the  lost  ground.  Unfortunately  we 
are  in  possession  only  of  the  French  view  of  these  proceed- 
ings, and  it  may  be  unduly  optimistic.  According  to  these 
opinions  it  has  been  the  French  plan  to  weigh  carefully  the 
value  of  the  ground  against  the  lives  that  it  will  cost  to 
defend  it  and  to  withdraw  at  once  when  the  price  becomes 
too  heavy.  The  standard  of  success  that  has  been  set  by 
the  Allies  during  the  past  year  has  been  the  number  of  Ger- 
mans put  out  of  action.  A  disproportionately  heavy  German 
loss  in  a  German  attack  is  accepted  as  a  success,  even  though 
the  ground  be  lost.  The  slow  German  advance  toward  Ver- 
dun is  therefore  regarded  in  Paris  with  equanimity.  The 
advance,  say  the  French  experts,  could  be  stopped  at  once  if 
General  Petain  were  willing  to  bring  up  his  reserves  for  the 
purpose.  But  to  do  that  would  dislocate  the  general  offensive 
plans  that  are  now  maturing,  and  it  is  precisely  to  that  end, 
among  others,  that  the  Germans  have  brought  the  attack.  So 
long  as  the  Germans  are  willing  to  pay  a  prodigal  price  for 
strips  of  ground  that  have  no  actual  value  there  can  be  no 
objection,  but  the  French  do  not  intend  to  pay  a  prodigal 
price  for  their  retention.  The  winner  of  a  fight  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  one  who  remains  on  the  battlefield.  On  the  con- 
trary the  winner  is  the  one  who  attains  his  object,  whatever 
that  may  be.  The  object  of  the  Allies  is  to  kill  as  many 
Germans  as  possible,  and  indeed  it  is  quite  obvious  that  they 
can  easily  afford  to  give  man  for  man  and  that  they  would 
still  have  mighty  armies  in  the  field  after  the  last  German 
soldier  had  been  buried.  The  view  thus  put  forward  by 
French  experts  may  be  coitleur  de  rose,  but  it  seems  to  be 
borne  out  by  the  situation.  Indeed  no  one  has  yet  come 
forward  to  tell  us  of  any  substantial  value  that  the  capture 
of  Verdun  would  be  to  Germany,  except  a  moral  value,  while 
it  is  evident  that  the  effect  upon  the  French  would  be  merely 
to  cause  them  to  retire  their  army  to  some  other  lines  im- 
mediately in  the  rear  and  quite  as  strong.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  Verdun  is  not  now  a  fortress  at  all.  All  the  forts 
were  dismantled  by  General  Serrail,  and  therefore  the  place 
has  no  greater  military  value  than  almost  any  other  unforti- 
fied town.  It  is  being  defended  so  stoutly  because  it  is  a 
convenient  place  from  which  to  carry  on  the  work  of  attri- 
tion.   

Although  the  German  attacks  have  been  steadily  slackening 
in  their  vigor  it  is  still  too  soon  to  assume  that  they  have 
definitely  and  finally  failed.  Nothing  is  more  likely  than 
that  there  will  be  another  grand  assault  and  that  the  present 
lull  has  been  necessitated  by  lack  of  ammunition.  German 
material  must  be  brought  a  long  distance  and  through  hostile 
country,  and  a  very  short  time  of  steady  fighting  must  be 
enough  to  create  a  munition  problem.  Germany  in  regard 
to  Verdun  is  very  much  in  the  position  of  the  man  who 
caught  the  bear  by  the  tail  and  who  found  it  equally  difficult 
to  hold  on  or  to  let  go.  To  confess  failure  at  Verdun  would 
be  calamitous,  while  the  casualty  lists  of  minor  successes  are 
equally  calamitous.  Major  Moraht  shows  conclusively  that 
Verdun  ought  to  capitulate  according  to  all  the  rules  of  war 
laid  down  by  Clausewitz,  but  war  nowadays  is  not  a  game 
of  chess,  but  a  struggle  against  national  extinction.  And 
because  Verdun  seems  to  have  no  intention  to  surrender  the 
Germans  are  compelled  either  to  continue  the  attack  or  to 
transfer  the  attack  in  equal  force  to  some  other  place.  The 
one  thing  that  she  can  not  possibly  afford  to  do  is  to  allow 
the  initiative  to  pass  from  her  hands.  She  can  not  permit 
the   plans   of   the   Allies   to   unfold   themselves. 


Petain  is  now  the  biggest  military  figure  in  France,  second 
only  to  Joffre.  We  are  not  well  informed  as  to  the  changes 
in  the  French  staff,  but  there  seem  to  be  a  good  many  dis- 
appearances due  either  to  failures  or  to  a  shifting  of  the 
storm  centres,  which  brin«  new  men  to  the  front  of  the 
stage.  We  heard  a  great  deal  of  Foch  after  the  battle  of  the 
Marne,  but  he  seems  to  have  subsided.  Manoury  was  an- 
other considerable  figure  at  the  Marne,  but  lie  was  wnunded 
and  is  presumably  still  absent  from  the  front,  or  at 
inconspicuous.      Langle    de    Cary,    too,    has    disappear*. 
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it  looks  almost  as  though  De  Castelnau  were  in  the  back- 
ground. But  De  Castelnau  is  certainly  at  Verdun,  as  he  was 
recently  mentioned  in  a  Verdun  dispatch,  and  therefore  we 
must  suppose  that  he  is  secondary  to  Petain.  The  defender 
of  Verdun  is  now  sixty  years  old.  He  is  said  almost  to 
live  in  an  armored  motor-car,  which  is  always  on  the  move 
at  unprecedented  speeds.  He  does  unconventional  things, 
such  as  skipping  with  a  rope  oblivious  of  bystanders,  and  if 
he  can  not  get  a  good  view  of  the  proceedings  he  will  climb 
a  tree  like  a  boy.  His  headquarters  is  a  hovel  guarded  by 
civilians  and  he  has  ordered  all  the  men  of  his  command  to 
shave  so  that  the  gas  masks  may  fit  more  securely. 


It  seems  almost  incredible  that  aeroplanes  have  just  been 
used  in  England  for  the  first  time  against  the  invading  Zep- 
pelins. But  the  report  of  the  last  raid  says  that  the  public 
demand  was  so  insistent  that  aeroplanes  were  sent  aloft  and 
that  one  of  them  succeeded  in  dropping  bombs  upon  a  Zeppe- 
lin. Presumably  this  was  not  the  Zeppelin  that  was  de- 
stroyed, since  the  German  commander  said  that  his  misfor- 
tune was  due  to  shrapnel.  The  need  for  sending  all  the 
available  aeroplanes  to  France  was  recently  given  as  the 
reason  why  the  Zeppelins  were  thus  allowed  to  have  their 
own  way,  but  this  seems  like  carrying  military  exigencies  a 
little  too  far.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  by  no  means 
easy  to  find  a  Zeppelin  sailing  through  a  dark  night  at  a 
height  of  several  thousand  feet.  And  it  must  be  still  more 
difficult  to  rise  so  exactly  above  it  that  it  can  be  hit  by  a 
falling  bomb.  We  shall  probably  have  to  wait  until  the  end 
of  the  war  before  we  know  just  what  damage  has  been  done 
by  these  raids.  The  statistics  of  casualties  are  probably  accu- 
rate enough,  but  since  these  are  nearly  all  civilians  they  have 
not  the  slightest  military  importance. 


The  German  raider,  Greif,  disguised  as  a  Norwegian  mer- 
chantman, was  sunk  by  the  British  ship  Alcantara  on  Feb- 
ruary" 29th,  the  Alcantara  also  being  destroyed  by  a  torpedo, 
but  the  British  admiralty  has  only  just  announced  the  facts 
and  is  being  blamed  for  the  delay.  But  the  reason  is  evi- 
dent. The  sending  out  of  disguised  raiders  was  being 
warmly  advocated  in  Germany,  and  since  the  Greif  had  been 
caught  the  admiralty  naturally  thought  that  there  would  be 
more  to  come  and  that  these  also  might  be  caught  if  the  fate 
of  the  Greif  were  kept  secret.  But  probably  the  Germans 
were  informed  in  some  way  of  what  had  happened  or  there 
were  other  reasons  why  secrecy  had  ceased  to  be  valuable, 
and  so  the  news  was  divulged.  The  Alcantara  was  the  bigger 
ship,  but  even  a  dreadnought  would  have  been  a  small  price 
to  pay  for  a  captured  raider. 


Reports  from  Athens  and  from  Rome  say  that  General 
Serrail  has  left  Saloniki  and  has  gone  to  the  front  and  that 
there  are  signs  of  a  movement  northward  into  Serbia.  This 
is  just  what  was  to  be  expected,  but  if  such  a  move  is  made 
it  will  be  simultaneous  with  the  offensive  upon  all  other 
fronts.  The  reports  say  that  there  are  only  25,000  Germans 
and  75,000  Austrians  and  Bulgarians  in  Macedonia  and  that 
Von  Mackenzen  is  no  longer  in  command  there.  These 
figures  are  extraordinarily  small,  but  we  must  remember  that 
Teutonic  needs  elsewhere  are  of  the  most  pressing  kind  and 
that  Germany  has  no  particular  stake  in  Macedonia.  She  has 
profited  hardly  at  all  by  her  control  of  the  Constantinople 
railroad  and  she  is  not  likely  to  do  much  for  the  beautiful 
eyes  of  Turkey,  who  must  now  be  nearly  in  extremis.  If 
General  Serrail  is  about  to  advance  he  ought  not  to  find  any 
extraordinary  difficulties  in  his  way. 


At  the  same  time  there  are  other  reports  from  Athens  to 
the  effect  that  the  Verdun  situation  has  produced  a  decided 
uneasiness  in  Greek  royal  circles,  where  the  outcome  of  the 
war  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  so  assured  as  it  was  a  few 
months  ago.  As  a  result  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  veer 
to  the  side  of  the  Allies,  a  tendency  that  is  coolly  received 
by  the  French  and  British  governments,  who  are  affecting  an 
indifference  toward  the  Greek  attitude  whether  it  be  one  way 
or  the  other  and  an  unwillingness  to  enter  into  any  sort  of 
bargain.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Greek  army  is 
being  sustained  by  English  money  and  it  is  now  said  that 
this  support  is  likely  to  be  withdrawn.  It  is  well  to  receive 
such  reports  with  caution,  but  they  seem  to  be  in  line  with 
the  probabilities.  

Germany  and  England  are  the  only  two  powers  that  make 
statements  of  their  casualties,  and  even  here  we  are  not 
always  sure  of  the  basis  upon  which  the  calculations  are 
made.  But  France  and  Russia  say  nothing  for  publication. 
For  this  reason  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  statistics  of 
Russian  losses  brought  to  this  country  by  Mr.  Boris  Schuh- 
macher,  correspondent  of  a  Jewish  newspaper  in  New  York 
and  formerly  a  member  of  the  Ford  peace  party.  Mr.  Schuh- 
macher  says  that  his  figures  are  official,  and  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  their  accuracy.  He  gives  the  number  of 
those  killed  in  battle  as  387,918;  dead  from  wounds,  192,300; 
dead  in  hospitals,  274,175;  wounded,  733.438;  missing,  in- 
cluding captured,  954,813.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners  is  much  less  than  the  total  claimed  by  the 
Germans,  but  this  may  be  due  to  the  reported  German  prac- 
tice of  making  prisoners  of  large  numbers  of  civilians,  a 
practice  that  has  been  reported  many  times,  not  only  from 
Russia,  but  also  from  Belgium  and  France.  Mr.  Schuh- 
macher  contradicts  the  reports  that  the  Russian  jews  have 
gone  to  war  unwillingly.  He  says  that  they  are  willing  and 
.nxious  to  fight  and  that  they  beiieve  German  domina- 
tion would  be  worse  for  them  than  that  of  Russia.  Mr. 
S<  luhmacher  brings  the  further  information  that  there  are 
l   Jut  sixteen  million  refugees  in  and  around  Petrograd. 


the  actual  facts  are  difficult  to  obtain.  But  from  Austria  we 
learn  that  the  last  Landsturm  classes  have  been  called  to 
the  colors,  and  as  these  are  composed  of  men  of  fifty  shears 
and  over  it  is  evident  that  the  supply  is  running  short.  This, 
says  the  Xew  York  Evening  Post,  is  only  the  official  con- 
firmation of  what  has  been  going  on  for  perhaps  half  a  year. 
A  second  fact,  says  the  Evening  Post,  is  the  "extreme  rigor 
of  the  Austrian  censorship,  compared  with  which  the  repres- 
sion in  Germany  is  confessed  by  Germans  themselves  to  be 
extremely  mild.  With  men  well  into  middle  age  drafted  for 
service,  and  the  government  rigorously  suppressing  public 
discussion,  it  is  plain  that  the  war  is  not  considered  to  be 
so  emphatically  won  as  Vienna  professes  to  believe." 


HYRCANUS  IN  GENTLE  MOOD. 


As  Thou  Wouldst  That  Others  Should  Do  to  Thee. 


The  Hague  Conference  is  of  course  a  mere  solemn  joke, 
and  has  never  been  anything  else,  but  those  who  are  con- 
tinually demanding  fresh  international  agreements  on  war 
and  who  pin  their  foolish  faith  to  "'scraps  of  paper"  may 
be  interested  to  note  that  floating  mines  are  forbidden  by 
common  agreement  unless  they  are  so  constructed  as  to  be- 
come inoperative  in  an  hour.  Anchored  mines  are  permitted, 
but  these  also  must  become  inoperathe  if  they  should  go 
adrift.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  belligerents  have  taken 
not  the  slightest  notice  of  these  agreements.  Floating  and 
anchored  mines,  said  to  be  wholly  free  of  safety-  appliances, 
have  been  planted  everywhere.  We  shall  be  hearing  of  the 
dstruction  of  ships  long  after  the  war  is  over  and  the  ocean 
paths  wnll  be  roads  of  terror. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  contains  an  article  from  an  Ameri- 
can correspondent  describing  an  interview  with  Meissner 
Pasha,  who  built  the  Mecca  Railroad  and  who  was  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  Bagdad  Railroad.  The  interview  occurred 
four  years  ago,  and  Meissner  Pasha  said  then  that  it  would 
take  ten  years  to  put  the  railroad  into  a  position  where  it 
could  be  of  military  use  against  Egypt-  The  railroad  would 
have  to  be  rebuilt  and  double-tracked,  and  of  course  the 
construction  of  the  Amana  and  Taurus  tunnels  w-ould  have 
to  be  finished  and  it  is  still  far  from  completion.  So  far 
as  Asia  as  a  source  of  food  supply  was  concerned  Herr  Meiss- 
ner said :  "Ten  years  from  now  a  force  operating  from  the 
north  and  east  against  Suez  might  be  fed  from  Mesopotamia, 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  reclamation  of  that  region  will 
not  have  gone  far  enough  in  less  than  a  decade  to  make  it 
a  considerable  exporter  of  food."  The  writer  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  goes  on  to  say :  "As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Central 
Empires  will  gain  nothing  whatever  of  use  to  them  from 
Mesopotamia,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  and  from  Asia 
Minor  they  will  secure  only  a  negligible  food  supply  and  an 
even  less  considerable  amount  of  short-staple  cotton."  Of 
course  these  views  are  not  new.  Germany  is  far  too  prac- 
tical ever  to  have  dreamed  for  one  moment  of  an  attack 
upon  Egypt  except  by  a  few  Turks  or  Arabs.  An  assault 
upon  the  moon  would  have  been  just  about  as  likely,  but 
one  might  suppose  from  the  comments  of  the  average  news- 
paper scribe  that  German  columns  were  already  in  sight  from 
the  great  pyramid.  Sidxey  Coryx. 

Sax  Fraxcisco,  April  5,   1916. 


Should  a  responsible  dealer  in  Xew  York  City  so  de- 
sire, he  could  now  place  horse  meat  on  sale,  since  the 
health  authorities  have  acknowledged  that  they  would 
place  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  line  of  trade.  In 
Paris  the  bronzed  horses  head  denotes  the  location  of 
"boucheries  hippophagiques,"  or  horse-meat  shops. 
Since  the  early  'seventies  of  the  last  century  hippo- 
phagy  has  grown  so  in  popularity  that  there  is  now  no 
considerable  town  in  France  that  has  not  one  or  more 
shops  for  the  sale  of  horseflesh.  Some  French  physi- 
cians of  high  standing  have  expressed  the  belief  that 
with  a  little  more  time  all  prejudice  against  it  will  have 
disappeared  completely.  In  an  official  publication,  is- 
sued about  a  year  ago,  it  was  shown  that  11.2  per  cent 
of  all  the  meat  consumed  in  France  was  horseflesh. 
In  Paris  are  245  butchers  who  sell  nothing  but  horse 
meat  and  muleflesh.  The  law  requires  that  horse-meat 
shops  shall  display  distinguishing  signs.  In  most  cases 
the  bronzed  head  is  in  evidence  and  beneath  it  the  in- 
scription, "Cheval  Ire  Qualite."  Beef  or  pork  is  never 
found  in  one  of  these  establishments.  Horseflesh  as 
food  was  introduced  into  Gaul  when  the  country  was 
invaded  hy  the  Franks  after  the  conquest  by  Julius 
Caesar.  A  police  regulation  drawn  up  in  1404  shows 
that  it  was  eaten  in  Paris  at  that  time.  In  many  parts 
of  Austria  and  Germany  also  the  food  is  much  used, 
and  often  from  choice. 


Surprisingly  few  people  remember  that  France  owns 
five  little  tracts  scattered  over  the  peninsula  of  Hin- 
dustan. They  are :  Chandernagar,  near  Calcutta : 
Pondicherry,  Karikal.  and  Yanaon.  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  north  or  south  of  Madras ;  and  Mahe,  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  almost  due  west  of  Pondicherry.  The 
total  area  of  the  five  is  about  213  square  miles,  but  the 
population  numbers  about  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and 
the  total  volume  of  trade  is  worth  something  like 
$7,000,000,  only  a  million  and  a  half  being  imports, 
and  practically  all  the  rest  being  rice,  sent  to  France 
itself  or  other  colonies.  Pondicherry,  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment for  all  these  little  tracts,  is  but  eighty-three 
miles  south  of  Madras. 


.'c  may  speculate  as  to  Germany's  resources  in  men,  but 


The  national  parks  of  this  country  cover  a  great 
area,  4,665.966  acres  in  all.  If  all  were  put  together 
it  would  mean  an  area  of  7290  square  miles,  as  large, 
nearly,  as  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 


The  khan  at  the  brook  Jabbok  was  of  a  primitivi 
type.  A  stone  wall  encircled  an  ancient  well  and  thre-' 
unfruitful  fig  trees.  In  the  incessant  desert  warfar. 
the  village  that  once  stood  near  had  long  ago  beer 
razed;  and  only  a  ruinous  heap  half  buried  in  tal. 
sparse  vegetation  marked  the  site. 

Caravans  journeying  from  Bethabara  to  Damascus 
usually  made  the  abandoned  khan  the  end  of  the  firs 
day's  march.  And  here  the  royal  daughter  of  Herodia: 
with  her  numerous  company  was  encamped. 

A  red  glow  of  dying  fires  outlined  above  the  wall  th< 
black  figure  of  an  iron-capped  sentinel  leaning  on  his 
long  spear.  Against  the  soft  purple  vault  of  sky, 
a-glitter  with  stars,  the  peaked  tops  of  a  group  of  tent' 
could  be  discerned.  The  unsaddled  horses,  mules,  ant 
asses  stood  tethered  together  beside  the  humps  of  kneel- 
ing camels  and  dromedaries. 

Quiet  had  settled  upon  the  crowded  encampment 
Soldiers  and  slaves  had  disposed  themselves  for  sleep 
except  the  half-dozen  members  of  the  watch,  whe 
squatted  about  the  embers  of  a  fire  in  the  open  spaa 
before  the  principal  tent,  talking  drowsily  and  wrapped 
to  the  chin  against  the  cold  wind.  Xow  and  then  the 
dogs  answered  with  raucous  defiance  the  howl  of  a 
wolf;  an  ass  brayed  in  fear;  or  a  horse  kicked  and 
squealed.  But  these  were  the  common  sounds  of  a 
night's  halt  in  the  desert. 

A  stealthy  form,  like  a  deeper  shadow  amid  the 
shadows,  emerged  from  a  weed-grown  gully  half  a 
stone's  toss  below  the  khan,  glided  to  the  wall  at  an 
unguarded  spot,  and  slid  over  it  into  the  huddle  of 
camels. 

There  was  a  slight  disturbance  among  the  timid  ani 
mals.  The  marauder,  as  if  he  were  only  a  sleepy  driver 
who  had  arisen  for  a  moment,  pretended  to  adjust  some 
loosened  trappings.  From  this  he  passed  on  naturally 
towards  the  centre  of  the  khan. 

He  walked  with  an  assurance  that  dispelled  suspi- 
cion, pausing  to  answer  with  prompt  jest  the  angry 
challenge  of  one  over  whose  body  he  was  stepping. 

"Peace,  grunter; — my  foot  touched  thee  not.  Irij 
agine  it  the  Passover  and  sleep  on!" 

Coming  at  length  behind  the  great  central  tent,  he 
seemed  to  make  his  bed  among  the  cooks  and  menials 
there. 

But  the  spot  where  he  had  Iain  down  was  empty 
a  minute  after.  He  had  crawled  into  the  dense  shadow 
of  the  black  tent-curtain,  where  he  lay  and  cautiously 
began  to  loosen  a  tent-peg.  The  sweeping  wind  caused 
the  curtain  constantly  to  sag  and  belly  with  a  rustling 
noise  which  concealed  his  operations.  Finally  he  in- 
serted his  head.  When  he  had  looked  and  listened  a 
while,  his  entire  body  followed,  gliding  under  like  a 
snake. 

The  large  tent  was  divided  into  two  compartments. 
In  the  outer  compartment,  illumined  dimly  by  a  lamp 
which  burned  behind  the  inner  curtain,  slept  the  per- 
sonal attendants  of  Salome.  The)'  lay  about  every- 
where in  relaxed  attitudes  on  mats  or  rugs,  pillowing 
their  heads  upon  their  arms. 

Across  the  entrance  of  the  inner  tent,  where  hung 
the  burning  lamp,  Abaddon  had  stretched  his  great 
black  limbs  upon  a  softly  rich  rug  of  the  incomparable 
Damascene  fabric.  His  unsheathed  scimitar  glistened 
at  his  side. 

Within.  Salome  reclined,  still  wakeful,  upon  a 
cushioned  settle.  A  meek  tiring  woman  slowly  combed 
with  long  gentle  strokes  her  unbound  glossy  hair.  An- 
other knelt  unfastening  the  golden  latchets  of  her 
sandals.  On  the  tent-pole  before  her  hung  a  polished 
mirror  of  steel. 

Gazing  thoughtfully  into  the  mirror,  Salome  smiled 
from  time  to  time  as  if  she  communed  with  her  own 
fair  reflection. 

"Oh,  for  an  augur!"  she  murmured. 

"Thy  servant  heareth!"  exclaimed  anxiously  both 
tiring-women,  thinking  themselves  spoken  to. 

"It  is  naught." 

Salome  was  in  a  temper  that  night  amazingly  affable. 
Her  attendants  questioned  one  another  with  mute 
glances.  When  the  gliding  comb  entangled  in  the 
hair  a  moment,  the  woman  who  wielded  it  grew  white 
and  gasped.  But  Salome  only  smiled;  her  voice  of  re- 
proach was  as  gentle  as  the  purring  of  a  cat. 

"Thy  hand  groweth  unsteady,  my  Lystra.  Art 
wearied  ?" 

"Oh.  pardon  thy  servant!" 

"Nay,  thou  hast  combed  enough.  Bind  up  my  hair 
and  seek  thy  bed.  Thou  ajiso,  Maachah,  mayest  de- 
part. But  stay!"  She  turned  a  look  over  her  shoul- 
der. "Ere  thou  goest,  Maachah,  bring  unto  me  once 
again  the  letter  of  my  lord  Aristobulus." 

A  roll  of  papyrus  was  brought  to  her,  wound  around 
a  slender  rod  of  ivory  and  showing  a  broken  seal  of  the 
royal  house  of  Herod.     She  languidly  received  it 

"Well  hast  thou  earned  thy  rest,  good  Maachah. 
As  thou  goest  out.  pin  tighter  the  tent-flap.  I  like  not 
that  noise  of  shaking  in  the  wind." 

Being  alone,  she  unrolled  the  papyrus,  leaned  upon 
her  elbow,  and  slowly  read  again  certain  familiar 
passages. 

Touching  this  matter  of  the  kingdom,  O  Salome,  messen- 
gers from  Flaccus,  my  friend  of  years,  reach  me  but  now  with 
twice  a  camel-load  of  gifts  that  unloadeth,  even  as  I  write, 


April  S,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


between  the  pilasters  of  my  court.  Here  in  my  hand  I  hold 
his  letter.  Judge  thou  if  these  hopes  be  founded  well  or  ill. 
Agrippa,  he  sayeth,  hath  at  a  feast  of  Caius,  being  flushed 
with  wine,  openly  wished  Tiberius  dead.  Therefore  is 
Agrippa  cast  into  chains.  Yet  hath  his  former  accusation 
against  Antipas  sown  seeds  of  distrust  too  deeply  in  Csesar's 
mind  to  be  Uprooted.  And  Antipas  also  moveth  rather  to 
doom   than  dominion. 

Who  remaineth  but  thy  love-tormented  Aristobulus  !  Flac- 
cus  giveth  me  to  believe  that  he  with  discreet  words  of  praise 
hath  assiduously  watered  that  good  opinion  which  Cassar  held 
concerning  me.  And  on  the  third  day  before  the  nones  of 
August,  seated  the  while  in  the  garden  of  his  villa  at  Capri, 
great  Tiberius  graciously  pronounced  these  words,  which  I 
beg  thee  to  mark  well.  "Of  all  the  Herodian  sons  (said  he) 
that  one  who  abideth  at  Damascus  hath  alone  given  me  no 
sleepless  nights.  If  I  must  purchase  my  peace  in  that  I  be- 
.  stow  the  Judean  crown  on  one  of  them,  Aristobulus  would  be 
my  choice.     .      .      . " 

Thus,  O  my  Salome,  of  whom  my  thoughts  are  gilded  by 
love  as  yonder  rich  bales  of  Flaccus  on  my  portico  are 
gilded  by  the  setting  sun. 

The  papyrus  and  slender  ivory  stick  fell  rustling 
upon  the  ground.  Salome  leaned  on  her  elbow  in 
I  reverie. 

"The  setting  sun!"  she  murmured.  "Fie!  my  Aris- 
tobulus!    I  like  not  thy  figure  of  the  setting  sun!" 

Afar  over  the  desert  boomed  the  dull  thunder  of 
lions.  The  weird  chorus  of  jackals  sang  ever  of  greed, 
famine,  and  pillage.  The  tightly  pinned  tent  sagged, 
filled,  and  flapped  on  the  blowing  wind  with  a  monot- 
onous noise. 

"Not  such  a  cedar  amongst  men  art  thou,  Aristo- 
bulus," she  murmured  again  after  a  little  while. 
"Thou  stumblest  even  in  thy  courtesies.  Pah !  And 
tc  lick  Caesar's  hand  as  a  dog  begs  scraps  of  meat ! 
.  .  .  Yet, — the  only  secure  way  .  .  .  For  dead  Hyr- 
canus,  whose  desperate  throw  against  odds  ..."  A 
slight  sound  behind  disturbed  her  meditations.  "Art 
thou  still  here,  Maachah?"  she  inquired,  languidly 
turning  on  the  settle.    "Replace  the  letter." 

But  fear  leaped  large  and  stiffened  in  her  face.  She 
arose  galvanically  and  sank  back. 

"0  God  of  hosts,  beholdest  thou  this!"  she  faltered. 

The  dead  man  whom  she  had  that  moment  recalled 
to  mind  stood  before  her.  Divested  of  his  outer  gar- 
ment like  a  wrestler,  his  dark  lithe  limbs  bare,  his  arms 
knotted  tight  across  his  chest  as  though  to  hold  down 
the  surging  heart  within,  he  stood  and  looked  intently 
upon  her.  The  lamplight,  shaken  by  the  wind,  sent 
ripples  of  shadow  over  his  features,  which  were  com- 
posed in  a  calm  expression  more  ferocious  than  rage. 

"Thou  art  not  of  this  world,  O  spirit !"  she  gasped. 

"O  short-memoried  daughter  of  Herodias,  an  outcry 
soundeth  thy  instant  death." 

"They  told  me  Hyrcanus  slept  beneath  six  cubits  of 
fallen  walls  and  ashes !" 

"In  this  heart,  Salome,  was  something  concerning 
thee  that  would  not  let  me  sleep." 

"Thou  designest  ill  unto  me !  That  sharp  blade  in 
thy  hand, — in  thine  eyes  a  look  ..." 

"But  thoughtest  thou  to  find  love  in  these  eyes? 
They  have  looked  upon  thy  deed  of  treachery." 

"Thou  wrongest  me,  Hyrcanus !" 

As  he  smiled  his  quiet  derision,  she  stretched  out  with 
a  supplicating  gesture  her  delicate  blue-veined  palms. 

"Oh,  thou  cruelly  wrongest  me !  It  was  not  I ! 
May  all  the  high  heaven-dwellers  bear  me  witness,  it 
was  not  I  who  brought  the  Roman  swords  upon  thee!" 

"Thine  own  northern  spearsmen — most  like  thou 
didst  but  send  them  forth  to  market." 

"Nay,  by  the  living  God  I  swear,  I  sent  them  to 
thine  aid !  Thy  messenger  brought  me  the  token,  and 
before  ever  the  shock  of  battle  rang  on  the  air  I 
gathered  quickly  mine  armed  men.  I  summoned  my 
captains.  My  heart  was  consumed  with  fear!  Hyr- 
canus !  Thou  imaginedst  not  that  I,  a  timorous 
woman,  might  myself  lead  them  into  the  battle !  But 
to  the  captain  of  my  guard,  to  Larsa,  I  spake  bidding 
him  make  haste  and  fall  upon  the  Romans  and  rescue 
thee.  Ah,  God !  I  know  not  how  it  came  to  pass ! 
If  Larsa  being  deaf  mistook  my  words  or  was  bought 
with  Roman  gold,  I  know  not!  In  thy  preservation  my 
heart  was  locked  as  a  dove  in  a  cage !  I  climbed  upon 
the  housetop  to  watch  !  And  when  I  saw  how  that  thou 
wast  overcome.  I  fell  as  one  palsied !  Ah,  Hyrcanus, 
if  thou  wouldst  but  believe !  For  days  I  lay  and  be- 
dewed my  bed  with  tears !  I  called  upon  thy  name  ten 
thousand  times  in  the  night!     I  mourned   ..." 

Wonderfully  she  pleaded  with  liquid  voice  and 
stretched  out  her  white  hands. 

But  he  glancing  past  her  saw  in  the  mirror  which 
hung  on  the  tent-pole  what  a  fate  she  designed  for  him. 
She  had  made  some  signal  to  Abaddon.  The  tent-flap 
was  softly  unpinned.  The  huge  eunuch  was  creeping 
in  like  a  shadow  to  cleave  him  from  behind. 

Hyrcanus  leaped  suddenly  aside. 

The  broad-bladed  scimitar  swooped  down  through 
empty  space. 

Ere  Salome  could  move  or  cry  out,  Abaddon's  great, 
black,  shining  body  bounded  on  the  rug  before  her, 
stabbed  once  in  the  hollow  of  the  throat  and  twice 
through  the  heart.  He  stretched  out  his  shivering 
limbs  and  died  with  scarce  a  groan.  His  blood  gushed 
over  her  white  gown. 

The  slayer  coolly  wiped  his  wet  knife  on  the  dead 
man's  tunic. 

"Thy  false  words,  Salome,  may  lure  others  to 
death,"  said  he,  "but  never  again  Hyrcanus." 

Despair  had  stupefied  her  faculties.  The  bloom  of 
her  cheek  had  perished  in  gray  ash,  terror  had  ruined 
the  flowerlike  face.    As  the  eunuch  struck,  missed,  and 


died  before  her,  she  only  opened  wide  her  mouth  and 
gasped.  Perhaps  Hyrcanus'  unaccountable  avoidance 
of  this  destruction  which  she  had  purposed  for  him, 
confirmed  her  first  belief  in  his  supernatural  presence. 
Her  eyes  followed  his  movements  afterwards  with  a 
cowed  look. 

But  when  he  arose  and  laid  his  blood-wet  fingers  on 
her  naked  shoulder,  she  shuddered  and  tried  at  last  to 
shriek. 

He  choked  the  sound  back  into  her  throat  so  that  her 
eyes  protruded.  She  struggled  a  moment  in  his  grasp 
like  a  hen,  and     swooned. 

Using  her  own  many-stranded  girdle  he  bound  her 
wrists  and  ankles,  stuffed  her  scarf  into  her  mouth, 
rolled  her  limp  body  into  a  rug,  shouldered  it,  and  went 
boldly  forth. 

He  went  through  the  sleeping  attendants  and  out  at 
the  tent-door.  Traversing  the  camp  not  far  from  the 
smouldering  fire,  he  bent  low  under  his  burden.  The 
drowsy  watch  sat  and  saw  him  pass  and  thought  it 
only  some  slave  sent  upon  a  task.  A  dog  which 
scented  the  fresh  blood  on  the  rug  sprang  eagerly 
after  and  whined. 

The  stooped  figure,  followed  by  the  dog,  disappeared 
amid  the  shadowy  humps  of  the  kneeling  camels. 

Meantime  down  in  the  gorge  of  Jabbok  Nadab  had 
long  waited.  As  the  wild  beasts  crept  nearer,  he  fed 
the  fire  bits  of  the  dry  driftwood.  Often  he  went  and 
peered  through  the  opening  between  the  rocks;  and 
once,  taking  a  lighted  fagot  for  protection,  he  even  ven- 
tured out  and  climbed  up  the  bank  to  look  across  the 
desert.  The  moon,  magnified  by  nearness  to  the  earth, 
was  just  then  rising.  Its  yellow  rim  already  paled  the 
glory  of  the  stars.  All  the  wild  voices  of  the  night 
saluted  it  in  dismal  antiphonal  chorus. 

The  mute  retreated  to  the  cavern  and  squatted  again 
before  the  fire.  Although  the  night  was  cold,  sweat 
glistened  on  his  swarthy  face. 

A  dislodged  stone  rolled  down  the  steep  and  plunged 
into  the  water.     Nadab  sprang  to  his  feet. 

Outside  was  heard  a  footfall,  and  Hyrcanus  strode  in 
between  the  rocks. 

A  guttural  cry  of  gladness  broke  from  the  tongueless 
lips. 

"Thy  hour  of  triumph  is  come,"  said  Hyrcanus. 
He  cast  the  roll  of  carpet  down  at  Nadab's  feet  and 
thrust  into  his  left  hand  the  dagger.  "Take  thou  this 
also,"  said  he.  And  he  went  back  to  the  edge  of  the 
firelight,  beside  the  narrow  entrance,  and  sat  upon  a 
stone  there,  looking  fixedly  at  the  sand  between  his 
feet,  and  tracing  lines  in  it  with  his  finger. 

Nadab's  one  eye  rolled  and  flickered  wildly  in  the 
firelight.  He  glared  first  at  Hyrcanus,  then  at  the  roll 
of  carpet,  then  at  the  dagger,  which  still  wore  a  few 
stains.  His  knees  began  to  knock  together.  His 
maimed  arm  wiped  from  his  forehead  the  dripping 
sweat. 

At  last,  like  one  afraid,  he  stooped  and  with  timid 
fingers  pulled  aside  the  rug. 

Salome's  unbound  hair  had  spread  its  dark  curtain 
over  her  face  and  bosom.  He  lifted  it  away  strand  by 
strand,  released  her  mouth  from  the  muffling  cloth,  and 
looked  upon  the  death-white  face  of  the  royal  daughter 
of  Herodias.  Seeing  the  blood  on  her  dress  he  got  up 
quickly,   shrinking   from  the  sight. 

But  then  her  breast  heaved;  a  deep  sigh  hissed  be- 
tween her  parted  lips.  The  cold  air,  the  dance  of  the 
firelight  on  her  eyelids,  ended  her  swoon.  Life  rushed 
back   into   her. 

Moaning  she  opened  her  eyes  and  beheld  the  base 
camel-driver  whom  she  had  mutilated.  She  saw  the 
blade  gleaming  in  his  hands.  She  struggled  partly 
up  in  spite  of  her  bonds  and  fell  forward  on  her  hands 
and  knees. 

"Have  mercy !"  she  wailed  in  a  shrill  voice. 

This  proud  woman,  the  descendant  of  kings,  cast 
herself  at  the  feet  of  the  despised  freedman.  She 
would  have  kissed  them  had  he  not  stepped  quickly 
back  a  pace. 

"Pity  me!     Pity  me!"  she  implored  again  and  again. 

As  he  still  retired  before  her,  she,  striving  still  to 
reach  his  feet,  dragged  her  tender  limbs  over  the  sharp 
stones.  Her  disheveled  black  hair,  which  poured  down 
on  either  side  like  ropes,  caught  under  her  crawling 
knees.  With  a  long  tremulous  cry  of  despair  she  fell 
forward  on  her  face,  bruised  and  helpless. 

Nadab  bent  quickly.  The  blade  flashed  at  its  work, 
and  her  bonds,  severed  at  wrists  and  ankles,  fell  from 
her. 

It  was  some  moments  before  she  comprehended  that 
her  limbs  were  free.  She  lifted  her  amazed  head  and 
slowly  stood  up.  Nadab  strained  with  grotesque  work- 
ings of  his  face  to  say  something  to  her.  From  his 
throat  issued  a  gabble  of  noises.  He  beckoned,  pointed 
toward  the  door  of  the  cavern,  and  motioned  furtively 
for  her  to  flee.  At  the  same  time  he  sought  to  interpose 
his  own  body  between  her  and  Hyrcanus  that  her  flight 
might  be  concealed. 

But  although  Hyrcanus  sat  and  pored  gloomily  on 
the  ground  all  the  while  as  if  he  observed  nothing,  he 
stretched  out  his  foot  across  the  only  path  of  escape. 

Thrice  the  woman  crept  fearfully  forward,  and 
thrice  cowered  back  as  he  bent  over  and  traced  lines  in 
the  sand  with  his  forefinger. 

She  saw  her  helplessness  to  pass  him,  and  prostrated 
herself,  weeping.  The  mute  came,  too,  and  knelt  ab- 
jectly, adding  his  prayers  to  hers. 


Hyrcanus  smoothed  out  with  his  foot  the  lines  he 
had  hitherto  traced  in  the  sand.  He  frowned  and 
after  a  moment  wrote  again.  One  might  have  thought 
him  ignorant  that  those  two  suppliants  knelt  before 
him.     In  the  sand  his  finger  wrote, — 

"As  thou  wouldst  that  others  should  do  to  thee." 

At  last  he  lifted  his  head  and  looked  at  Salome. 
The  veins  above  his  eyebrows,  darkened  and  swollen, 
stood  out  like  whipcords. 

"Go,"  he  said  hoarsely.  "If  this  wretch  that  thou 
hast  injured  granteth  thee  thy  life, — I — I  also  will 
be  not  less  generous, — for  the  sake  of  mine  own  pride 
.  .  .  But  go  quickly,  lest  I  repent!" — From  "The 
King  Who  Came,"  by  Joseph  W.  Shorts.  Published 
by  Duffield  &  Co. 

Toledo  has  been  famous  since  the  Roman  occupation 
of  Spain  for  its  manufacture  of  steel  swords,  but  this 
industry  existed  at  Toledo  before  the  appearance  of  the 
Romans.  The  town  was  captured  by  them  in  the  year 
192  before  Christ.  The  Roman  army  from  that  time 
forward  was  provided  with  steel  swords  from  Toledo 
and  other  places  in  Spain.  The  manufacture  of  Toledo 
blades  probably  attained  its  greatest  development  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  A  certain  degree  of 
mystery  has  always  surrounded  the  manufacture  of 
these  swords,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  manu- 
facture in  ancient  times  of  the  equally  celebrated 
Damascus  blades.  The  iron  industry  in  Spain  was  the 
first  in  the  world  for  hundreds  of  years  after  the  Ro- 
mans obtained  a  foothold  in  the  country,  surviving  the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  power  in  the  peninsula  in  the 
fifth  century  after  Christ  and  flourishing  under  the 
subsequent  rule  of  the  Visigoths.  This  distinction  was 
strengthened  when  the  Moors  became  masters  of  the 
greater  part  of  Spain  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  They  stimulated  the  fur- 
ther development  of  the  iron  manufacture  in  the  dis- 
tricts subject  to  their  sway.  At  the  same  time  the  na- 
tive inhabitants  who  had  successfully  resisted  the 
Moorish  arms  continued  to  push  their  small  Catalan 
forges  still  farther  into  the  Pyrenees  and  along  the 
coast  of  Biscay,  lighting  up  the  forests  in  every  direc- 
tion. So  prominent  did  the  iron  industry  of  Spain 
become  that  its  ironworkers  were  sought  for  by  other 
countries,  and  on  the  French  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
in  the  mountains  of  Germany,  and  along  the  Rhine 
they  set  up  many  of  their  small  forges.  The  Catalan 
forge,  which  received  its  name  from  Catalonia,  has 
been  introduced  into  every  civilized  country  of  modern 
times  which  produces  iron,  and  it  still  exists  in  almost 
its  original  simplicity  in  the  mountains  of  both  Spain 
and  France  and  in  the  Southern  States  of  this 
country.  Spain  continued  to  make  large  quantities  of 
iron  and  steel  of  the  best  qualities  down  to  the  closing 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  its  iron  and  steel 
industries  began  to  decline  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  enterprise  of  other  countries  and  their  adoption 
of  modern  methods  of  manufacture.  Germany  and 
England  had  previously  surpassed  Spain  in  the  quantity 
but  not  in  the  quality  of  the  iron  and  steel  they  re- 
spectively produced. 

From  time  to  time  rights  to  mine  in  the  Chilean  ni- 
trate fields  are  sold  at  public  auction.  After  the  erec- 
tion of  a  plant,  which  may  obligate  an  outlay  ranging 
from  $150,000  to  double  that  amount,  the  actual  opera- 
tions begin.  The  first  operation  is  that  of  extracting 
the  "caliche,"  or  nitrate-bearing  mineral,  rock,  or  soil, 
as  one  may  care  to  name  it.  The  extraction  is  done  by 
individual  contractors,  who  pile  the  rough  blocks  and 
pieces  in  regular  piles  for  measurement.  These  piles 
are  then  loaded  by  contract  laborers  and  hauled  in  carts 
or  on  decauville  railways  by  day  laborers  to  the 
crusher.  After  crushing  to  a  size  of  about  one-quarter 
inch  the  material  is  placed  in  elevated  steel  tanks,  gen- 
erally under  roof,  and  water  and  steam  are  admitted  for 
boiling.  Generally  the  boiling  requires  about  four 
hours.  The  "caldo"  (soup),  as  it  is  locally  termed,  is 
then  drawn  off  and  a  small  quantity  of  wheat  flour  is 
added,  which  causes  the  earth  to  settle,  the  caldo  being 
carried  to  the  open-air  settling  tanks.  The  nitrate  is 
precipitated  from  this  liquid,  and  the  remainder  is  called 
"agua  vieja,"  or  old  water.  The  agua  vieja  is  run  into 
a  tank,  cut  with  acids,  and  iodine  in  the  form  of  a  red 
mud  is  precipitated.  This  mud  is  collected  in  burlap 
bags  and  pressed,  the  product  being  known  as  iodine 
cheese.  The  cheeses  are  removed  from  the  bags,  put  in 
a  porcelain-lined  oven,  and  baked,  and  iodine  crystals 
are  taken  out.  Much  of  the  agua  vieja  is  returned  to 
the  boiling  tanks  and  used  several  times,  as  losses  are 
thus  reduced,  not  only  in  unprecipitated  content,  but 
also  in  water,  which,  being  brought  in  pipe  lines  from 
125  to  250  miles,  is  expensive. 


Napoleon's  favorite  residence,  the  Palazzino  dei  Mu- 
lini,    on    the    Island    of    Elba,    has    been    placed    at    the 
disposal  of  about   160  interned  Austrian  officers.     To 
while  away  the  time  they  have  set  themselves  to  em- 
bellish   the    garden    belonging    to    the    mansion,    con- 
tributing ten  lire  each  to  the  purchase  of  choice  plants. 
Meals   are    served    in    Napoleon's    handsome   ballroom, 
from  which  there  i>  a  magnificent  view  over  the  town 
of  Portoferraio,  the  surrounding  country  and  the 
The  officials  are  well  supplied  with  money  from 
and    they    have    provided    themselves    will 
luxuries,  including  a  piano. 
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INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Dr.  Henry  Platz  of  the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  New 
York,  now  with  the  Bulgarian  sanitary  corps,  has  re- 
ceived a  medal  without  swords  for  bravery,  the  distinc- 
tion being  the  highest  one  possible  to  award  a  Bul- 
garian army  surgeon. 

Dr.  Charles  Hedinger,  who  claims  to  be  the  oldest 
physician  in  active  practice  in  this  country,  lives  at 
Canton,  Kansas.  He  has  followed  the  practice  of 
medicine  for  half  a  century,  and,  being  in  robust  health, 
despite  his  extreme  age,  he  having  reached  ninety-four 
years,  expects  to  continue  in  harness  for  some  years 
to  come. 

Dr.  Ben  Zion  Mossinshon,  who  has  come  to  this 
country  to  advance  the  movement  of  an  autonomous 
Jewish  state  in  Palestine,  is  a  director  of  the  gym- 
nasium, "Ibrith,"  a  preparatory  school  in  Jaffa.  For 
ten  years  he  has  been  touring  the  world  in  behalf  of 
Zionism.  At  the  commencement  of  European  hostili- 
ties he  was  banished  for  political  propaganda. 

Chun  Seen  Chan,  adviser  to  the  Chinese  government, 
was  educated  in  this  country,  having  graduated  from 
the  University  of  California  in  1907.  On  his  return 
to  China  he  became  minister  of  agriculture  and  for- 
estry, putting  into  practice  many  of  the  principles  with 
which  he  had  become  familiar  in  America.  After  a 
time  he  was  appointed  acting  minister  of  education. 

The  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  William  Mundelein,  D.  D., 
who  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  the  late  Archbishop 
James  Quigley  to  the  high  office  of  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop of  the  Diocese  of  Chicago,  is  forty-three  years 
old.  He  was  born  in  New  York  and  was  educated  for 
the  priesthood  in  Rome.  He  was  ordained  a  priest  in 
1895.  In  1907  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Ancient 
Academy  of  Arcadi,  and  in  1908  the  Sacred  Congre- 
gation of  the  Propaganda  Fidae  at  Rome  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology. 

Frank  W.  Pugsley,  inventor  of  a  new  and  powerful 
explosive,  which  he  has  sold  to  the  French,  after  the 
Washington  powers  had  declined  to  take  up  his  project, 
is  a  metallurgical  engineer  on  the  staff  of  the  McKinley- 
Darragh  Mining  Company,  at  Perth  Amboy.  He  is  a 
Rochester  man,  and  in  speaking  of  rochamboite,  the 
name  which  he  has  given  his  invention,  said:  "This 
new  explosive  is  designed  chiefly  for  aerial  bombs  and 
grenades,  as  it  is  an  incendiary  explosive,  or,  in  other 
words,  it  is  a  boiling  hot  shrapnel." 

Samuel  Instill  of  Chicago,  who  has  been  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  is  the 
first  citizen  of  this  country  to  be  so  honored.  Hitherto 
membership  has  been  restricted  to  distinguished  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain  or  its  colonies  or  residents 
abroad  who  have  not  given  up  their  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown.  The  recipient  is  a  native  of  London, 
but  came  to  this  country  in  1881,  becoming  private 
secretary  to  Thomas  A.  Edison,  of  whose  business 
affairs  he  had  full  charge  for  many  years.  He  is  now 
at  the  head  of  various  electric  corporations. 

Major-General  Kiggell,  the  new  chief  of  the  British 
general  staff  in  France,  is  well  known  and  greatly  es- 
teemed in  the  army,  but  is  comparatively  unknown  to 
the  British  public.  He  is  said  to  be  a  very  hard  worker, 
with  excellent  judgment,  cool  and  sane,  and  highly 
educated  in  his  profession.  He  has  fought  on  the 
western  front  before  now,  and  knows  the  work  there 
thoroughly.  Military  men  point  out  with  special  satis- 
faction that  he  is  an  infantry  officer  and  not,  as  have 
been  previous  first  army  commanders,  a  cavalry  man. 
He  conducted  the  withdrawal  from  Anzac  and  Suvla 
with  great  skill. 

Dr.  Manoel  de  Oliveira  Lima,  who  recently  ended 
his  service  at  Harvard  University  as  first  exchange 
professor  from  South  America,  is  one  of  Brazil's  fore- 
most diplomatists.  He  is  minister  from  Brazil  to  Bel- 
gium, Japan,  Sweden,  Venezuela,  and  Peru.  In  1898 
he  was  secretary  of  the  Brazilian  embassy  in  Washing- 
ton. He  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Literature  of  England,  being  the  organization's  only 
South  American  member,  and  is  honorary  member  of 
the  Society  of  Sciences  and  Letters  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
After  his  final  lecture  he  was  elected  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the   Harvard  History  Club. 

Professor  William  Beecroft  Bottomley  of  King's  Col- 
lege, London,  discoverer  of  the  process  of  "bacterizing" 
peat,  which  gives  this  hitherto  waste  material  an  ex- 
ceptional value  as  fertilizer,  has  occupied  the  chair  of 
botany  at  his  college  for  twenty-three  years.  He  was 
born  at  Leeds,  and  is  now  fifty-three  years  old.  He 
was  science  tutor  and  lecturer  on  biology  at  St.  Mary's 
Hospital  medical  school  from  1886  to  1891,  and  was 
Cambridge  University  extension  lecturer  from  that  time 
until  1894.  He  has  been  interested  for  many  years  in 
agricultural  cooperation,  and  is  the  founder'  of  the 
Southeastern  Cooperative  Agricultural  Society. 

C.  C.  Georgeson,  for  eighteen  years  in  charge  of  the 
Federal  government's  farming  interests  in  Alaska, 
whc-e  many  experiments  are  tried  out  for  the  benefit 
of  iiomeseekers,  has  devoted  his  life  to  .similar  work, 
lie  is  a  native  of  Denmark,  where  be  received  an  in- 
V3'.iable  training.  Twenty-eight  years  ago  he  was  a 
prifessor  of  the  Imperial  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Tokvo,    introducing    modern     farming    methods    into 


Japan.  After  leaving  Japan  he  was  sent  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  country  to  investigate  the  dairying 
industry  in  Denmark,  and  later — in  1898 — was  ordered 
to  go  to  Sitka  and  establish  experiment  stations  in 
various  parts  of  Alaska,  with  a  view  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  territory.  He  has  been  the  chief  manager 
of  a  half-dozen  different  experiment  stations,  and  has 
raked  the  world  for  grasses  and  plants  suited  to  this 
part  of  the  United  States. 

Professor  Frank  N.  Meyer  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  re- 
turned from  a  three-year  trip  to  China.  He  went  as  a 
botanist  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, and  his  aim  was  to  obtain  specimens  of  vegeta- 
tion which  might  be  suitable  for  propagation  in  this 
country,  in  which  he  was  successful.  He  traveled  on 
foot  through  central  China,  covering  1500  miles,  pene- 
trating to  the  border  of  Tibet.  The  collection  of  plants 
brought  back  includes  new  types  of  roses,  vegetables 
suitable  for  growth  in  swamp  lands,  and  grain. 


The  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado  was  first  reported 
to  the  civilized  world  by  the  early  Spanish  explorers 
in  1540.  The  Indian  legend  of  the  Grand  Canon  is 
picturesque.  There  was  a  great  chief  who  mourned  the 
death  of  his  wife,  and  would  not  be  comforted.  To 
him  came  Ta-vwoats,  one  of  the  Indian  gods,  and  told 
him  that  his  wife  was  in  a  happier  land  to  which  he 
would  take  him  that  he  might  see  for  himself,  if,  upon 
his  return,  he  wrould  cease  to  mourn.  The  chief  prom- 
ised. Then  Ta-vwoats  made  a  trail  through  the  moun- 
tains that  guarded  that  beautiful  land.  This  trail  was, 
the  canon  gorge  of  the  Colorado.  Through  it  Ta- 
vwoats  led  the  chief ;  and  when  they  had  returned  the 
god  exacted  from  the  chief  a  promise  that  he  would 
tell  no  one  of  its  joys  lest,  through  discontent  with  the 
circumstances  of  this  world,  others  should  desire  to  go 
there.  Then  Ta-vwoats  rolled  a  river  into  the  gorge, 
a  mad,  raging  stream,  that  should  engulf  any  that  might 
attempt  to  enter  thereby.  This  river  was  the  Colo- 
rado. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Lying  at  an  altitude  of  12,545  feet.  Lake  Titicaca, 
partly  in  Peru  and  partly  in  Bolivia,  is  the  highest 
steam-navigated  body  of  water  in  the  world.  The  lake 
is  eighty  miles  long  by  forty  wide,  and  is  divided  into 
two  unequal  parts  by  the  peninsula  of  Copacabana,  the 
southern  division,  called  the  Lake  of  Huaqui,  being 
united  to  the  larger  body  by  the  narrow  strait  of 
Tiquina.  The  principal  islands  of  the  lake  are  Titicaca 
and  Coati,  near  the  above-named  peninsula.  Near  the 
southern  shore  of  the  lake  are  located  the  famous  ruins 
of  Tiahuanacu,  relics  of  temples  and  palaces  built  by  a 
people  whose  rule  must  have  antedated  that  of  the 
Incas  by  hundreds  of  centuries  and  of  whose  culture 
and  civilization  nothing  remains  save  these  specimens 
of  their  remarkable  masonry  and  a  few  carved  stone 
idols  that  have  been  unearthed  in  modern  times. 


Turtles  of  nearly  every  known  variety  are  found  in 
the  waters  of  the  island  of  Cozumel,  off  the  Yucatan 
coast,  and  their  capture  is  a  favorite  sport  with  the 
islanders.  The  "carey"  is  the  most  profitable.  This 
turtle — from  which  the  tortoise  shell  of  commerce  is 
obtained — is  comparatively  scarce,  and  it  frequently 
happens  that  weeks  pass  without  any  of  them  being  se- 
cured. It  is  this  element  of  chance  that  makes  fishing 
for  turtles  so  attractive,  for  a  couple  of  careys  are 
equal  to  a  month's  wages  of  ordinary  catches.  Two 
good-sized  shells  will  weigh  four  pounds,  and  the  local 
dealers  are  always  willing  to  pay  $4  per  pound  for 
shells  of  average  quality. 

From  a  well  at  Welaka,  Florida,  two  distinct  kinds 
of  water  are  obtained.  This  well  is  309  feet  deep.  The 
length  of  the  casing  is  110  feet.  The  well  was  first 
drilled  to  160  feet,  and  from  this  depth  ordinary  "sul- 
phur" water  was  obtained.  The  drill  was  then  carried 
to  a  depth  of  309  feet,  where  it  encountered  a  strong 
mineral  water,  having  a  disagreeable,  salty  taste.  In 
order  to  use  both  kinds  of  water  an  inner  tubing  was 
run  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  well.  Both  this  and 
the  outer  casing  were  connected  with  pumps,  so  that 
ordinary  water  and  mineral  water  can  be  pumped  at 
the  same  time. 


For  many  years  Longs  Peak  was  considered  un- 
climbable.  But  at  last  a  way  was  found  through  an 
opening  in  perpendicular  rocks  called,  from  its  shape, 
the  Keyhole,  out  upon  a  steep  slope  leading  from  near 
its  summit  far  down  to  a  precipice  upon  its  west  side. 
The  east  side  of  Longs  Peak  is  a  nearly  sheer  preci- 
pice almost  2000  feet  from  the  extreme  top  down  to 
Chasm  Lake,  which  was  the  starting  point  of  a  gigantic 
glacier  in  times  long  before  man.  Chasm  Lake,  which 
is  not  difficult  to  reach  from  the  valley,  is  one  of  the 
wildest  lakes  in  nature.  It  is  frozen  eleven  months  of 
the  year. 

■■■  

While  every  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  Washington,  from  the  foundation  of  the  United 
Slates  government  to  the  present  time,  thirty-five  in 
number,  lias  been  an  aspirant  for  the  presidency,  only 
four  have  been  nominated,  and  only  one  ever  reached 
the  White  House. 


The  Masterpiece  of  Brother  Felix. 
Two   monks  were  in   a  cell  at   close  of  day, 

A  cell,  that,  too,  the  artist's  craft  betrayed. 
Dying  upon   a  bed   the   younger  lay, 

The  older  one  beside  him  knelt  and  prayed. 

The  older  spoke  :     "Your  end  is  very  near, 

To    see   another   day   you    can   not   live, 
So  banish   thought  of  earth,   my  brother  dear, 

And  to  your  soul  alone   all  thought   now  give." 

"Nay,    Francis,"   said  the   other,    "speak  not   so ; 

I   can  not  die,   my  life-work  incomplete  ; 
Were    that    but    finished,    I    would    go. 

Then    death    would    be   a   messenger  most   sweet." 

Then    Francis   spoke :      "The   world   counts   the   success. 
But  God  will  judge  by  what  you  have  essayed, 

And   though   you   fail,   He  will  not   deem   the  less 
The   efforts   and   the   struggles  you   have  made. 

"The   painter's    earthly   triumph    is   but   brief, 
A   passion-flower   is   fame,   that   soon   decays ; 

There  is   a  poison  in  the   laurel  leaf, 

While  green  the  wreath  of  heaven   keeps   always." 

And   Felix   answered :      "Brother    Francis,    so 
You  dream   I   seeketh   after  earthly  fame ; 

I   sought   for  it   one  time,   'twas  long  ago, 
But  now  a  holier,  better  meed  I  claim  ; 

"And   if  grim   Death   were  standing  by   the   gate, 
A  messenger  who  brought  the  final  call, 

I   tell  you,  brother,   that  he  still  should  wait 
Till  f  had  done  yon  picture  on  the  wall. 

"Nay,  more,  were  I  beside  the  golden  throne 
I  would  bend  down  at  the  Almighty's  feet, 

And  beg  with  tears :     'My  life-work  is  not  done, 
Let   me   return  until   it  be  complete.' 

"Of  praying,  therefore,  speak  not  now  to  me  ; 

Or,  if  you  pray,  pray  that  I  still  may  live 
Until  my  painting  all  completed  be, 

That  I,  to  coming  time,  the  work  may  give." 

"God  give  you  grace,  my  brother,"  Francis  said, 
"Your  heart  submissive  to  His  will  to  keep." 

And  then   he  turned   away,   and   silent   prayed, 
But  soon  o'ercome  with  watching  fell  asleep. 

Then  from  his  bed,  to  rise  up,  Felix  tried, 

But  with  the  effort  faint  and  weak,  fell  back ; 

Then    clasping    hands,    imploring,    he    cried : 
"O   God  of  heaven,   one  little  hour   I   lack 

"To  work  again  upon  my  masterpiece, 

Till  1  the  face  divine  have  painted  there  ; 

I  care  not  then  how  soon  my  life  may  cease. 
Kind   God,   one  hour  unto   thy  servant  spare  ! 

"But  death  creeps  fast,  too  weak  is  now  my  hand 
To   picture  true   the   thought   that   fills  my   brain ; 

Send  down  an  angel  from  the  spirit  land. 

That  I  may  not  have  dreamed  such  dream  in  vain  !" 

The  cell  door  opened  as  he  ceased  to  speak, 
A  young  man  entered,   tall  he  was  and  fair, 

The  glow  of  youth  was  mantled  on  his  cheek, 
His  eyes  were  blue  and  golden  was  his  hair. 

"Why  come  you?"  Felix  questioned,  "and  your  name?" 
The  youth  made  answer :     "I  am  Angelo, 

Who  hearing  of  the  Brother  Felix's  fame, 

Have  come,   that   I   his  wondrous   art  might  know." 

Then   Felix  spoke:      "I   am  the  man  you  seek, 
But   I   am   dying  and   have  not   the  power 

To   teach   you   aught.      My  heart   and   hand   are   weak. 
But  you  may  aid  me  in  this  final   hour. 

"Take  yonder  painting,  set  it  on  the  stand 
Here   at  my   bedside,    full   within   my  view ; 

Palette  and  pencils  all  are  here  at  hand, 
Then  paint,  good  youth,  as  I  desire  you  to. 

"  'Tis  all   complete  except  the  Savior's  face, 

And  that  upon   the   canvas   faintly   lined, 
But   still   so    clear   that   you   may  plainly   trace 

The  features  fair  and  God-like  you  will  find. 

"The  face  is  somewhat  of  a  Jewish   cast, 
I  sketched  it  from  a  beggar  in  the  street ; 

Ah,   little  dreamed   I   then,   a   few   weeks  past, 
Another  hand  my  painting  would  complete." 

Then  spoke  the  youth  :      "A  spirit  sure  has  brought 

Me  to  your  cell,   to  be   as  'twere  a  hand 
Acting   responsive   to   your   every  thought, 

Your  faintest  wish  shall  be  as  a  command. 

"Speak  and  I  paint."     The  dying  Felix  spoke 
A   few  words  now   and  then,   no   need   of  much  : 

The   canvas   into   life   and   beauty   woke 
Beneath   the  magic   of  the   artist's   touch. 

The  youth   at  last  his  pencil  laid   aside, 

And  spoke:      "O   master  mine,   your   work  is   dene; 

Can    I   assist   you   more  ?"      The   monk    replied : 
"Go  on  your  way  and  leave  me  here  alone." 

The  youth  departed  and  then  Felix  prayed : 

"I   thank  thee,   God,   and   death   is   now  most   sweet. 

Since  Thou  its  shaft  a  little  while  has  staid 
Until  my  masterpiece  is  all  complete  !" 

Francis   was   wakened   by   the_  matin   bell. 

He  rose,   and  lo  !   the   lighf'of   early   day 
Upon   the   painting    of   the   Savior   fell 

That  on  the  easel  all  completed  lay. 

fn  silence  Francis  by  the  painting  stood, 

The  features  gleamed  as  with  a  love  divine, 

From  hands  and  feet  transpierced,  gushed  forth  the  blood ; 
'Twas  perfect   and   complete   in   every  line. 

"In  truth,"   then   Francis  spoke,   "no  mortal   hand 
Has  limned  the  rapturous  beauty   of  that  face ; 

Heaven   surely   heard   his   supplication,   and 
An  angel  must  have  visited  the  place." 

To  Felix  turning:     "Yes,   the  laurel   crown 

Is  yours,   for  you  have  reached   art's  proudest  goal." 

Then   bursting   into   tears,    he   knelt    him    down : 
"May  God  have  mercv  on  the  passing  soul !" 

—Richard  E.  White. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


WITH  THE  RUSSIAN  ARMY. 


Professor    Eernard    Pares   Writes    of    His    Personal    Experi- 
ences with  the  Russian  Army  in  the  Field. 


Professor  Bernard  Pares  is  a  very  talented  man  and 
he  is  also  a  lucky  one.  For  a  number  of  years  his 
specialty  has  been  the  study  of  Russia,  and  he  has  writ- 
ten many  valuable  works  on  Russian  politics  and  Rus- 
sian life.  He  is  one  of  the  best-informed  men  on 
Russian  affairs  in  England  and  has  done  a  splendid 
work  in  dispelling  the  fog  of  ignorance  concerning 
the  land  of  the  Slav. 

When  war  threatened  he  made  his  way  immediately 
to  Russia  and  offered  his  services  to  the  Russian  Red 
Cross,  where  his  knowledge  of  Slavic  languages  would 
make  him  particularly  useful.     But  he  had  barely  got 

I  to  work  before  a  wider  and  more  interesting  field 
opened  before  him.  He  was  asked  to  serve  as  the 
official  English  observer  with  the  Russian  forces.     For 

j  this  task  he  was  particularly  well  suited,  not  only  be- 

i  cause  he  spoke  Russian  fluently  and  knew  Russia,  but 
because  he  had  a  wide  circle  of  intimate  friends  there 
in  civil  and  military  life. 
From   the   beginning   of   October   to   the   middle   of 

;  June  he  was  with  the  army  in  the  field,  not  simply  at 
headquarters  or  at  points  back  of  the  line  to  which 
correspondents     are     usually     restricted,     but     in    the 

■  trenches,  wandering  from  regiment  to  regiment  at  will, 
studying  the  morale  of  the  men,  noting  their  equip- 
ment, having  the  strategic  dispositions  explained  to  him 
by  the  officers  in  charge,  and  in  general  enjoying  an 
opportunity  for  observation  such  as  has  not  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  any  other  correspondent. 
These  observations,  jotted  down  from  day  to  day,  in 

i  victory  and  defeat,  in  going  forward  in  the  early  part 
of  the  campaign  and  in  the  great  retreat,  he  has  now 
published  in  his  fascinating  book,  "Day  by  Day  with 
the  Russian  Army."  Throughout  these  notes  breathe 
a  spirit  of  cheerful  optimism,  and  although  many  of 
the  hopes  which  he  voices  when  the  army  is  moving 
forward  victoriously  in  Galicia  were  afterward  sadly 
disappointed,  he  wisely  refrains  from  revising  those 
impressions  of  the  day  in  the  light  of  later  experi- 
ence. 

Before  getting  to  the  front  Professor  Pares  came  in 
touch  with  the  work  of  the  Zemstvo  League,  the  or- 
ganization of  the  zemstvos,  or  local  self-government 
institutions,  that  have  come  to  play  such  an  important 
part  in  Russian  life  in  recent  years.  Throughout  his 
book  he  has  frequent  occasion  to  comment  on  the  mar- 
velous results  achieved  by  this  organization  in  mar- 
shaling the  economic  forces  of  Russia  for  hospital 
work,  for  the  care  of  refugees,  for  army  supplies,  and 
in  many  other  fields.  An  efficiency  has  been  attained 
that  has  been  a  revelation  to  Russians  themselves.  Of 
his  first  visit  to  the  League  headquarters  he  says : 

At  the  Zemstvo  League  there  was  the  atmosphere  of  all  the 
years  of  missionary  work  for  the  people  that  has  been  car- 
ried on  in  campaigning  conditions  for  so  many  years  by  the 
Zemstvo  in  all  sorts  of  country  corners  of  Russia.  Every 
one  was  moving  quietly  and  quickly  about  his  share  of  the 
common  business.  At  the  big  green  baize  table  every  seat 
was  occupied — here  a  woman  of  the  poorer  class  volunteering 
as  a  Red  Cross  sister,  there  a  medical  student  asking  for 
service.  Small  conferences  of  fellow-workers  going  on  in 
all  the  side  rooms;  and  in  the  evening  a  common  discussion 
of  how  the  Zemstvo  work  could  be  carried  further  to  the 
economic  support  of  the  population  ;  an  appeal  is  being  drawn 
up  to   go   to   every   one   in    Russia. 

The  author  had  not  been  long  at  the  front  before  he 
was  struck  by  the  splendid  morale  of  the  Russian  sol- 
diers and  officers  and  their  cheerful  devotion.  All  the 
misgivings  and  anxiety  that  were  to  be  met  with  back 
of  the  army  disappeared  at  the  front: 

There  are  no  two  accounts  of  the  spirit  in  the  Russian 
army.  One  feels  it  as  a  regiment  goes  past  on  foot  or 
packed  into  a  train,  with  one  private  tuning  up  an  in- 
definite number  of  verses  and  the  rest  falling  into  parts 
that  give  all  the  solemnity  of  a  hymn.  It  draws  every- 
thing to  it;  so  that  no  one  seems  to  feel  he  is  living  unless 
he  is  getting  to  the  front ;  the  talk  of  all  those  who  are 
already  at  work,  whether  officers  or  men,  is  balanced  and 
confident,  and  all  little  comforts  are  shared  simply  as  among 
brothers. 

One  of  the  fictions  in  the  pro-German  American 
press  is  that  the  Russian  soldier  does  not  know  what 
he  is  fighting  about.  Here  is  an  interesting  picture  of 
which  he  was  a  witness : 

As  large  drafts  of  recruits  had  come  in  recently,  we 
halted  at  the  edge  of  a  wood  and  the  general  gathered  the 
men  round  him  and  made  them  a  vigorous  little  speech. 
He  described  how  Germany  and  Germans  had  for  several 
years  exploited  Russia,  especially  through  the  last  tariff 
treaty,  which  was  made  when  Russian  was  engaged  in  the 
Japanese  War,  and  set  up  entirely  unfair  conditions  of  ex- 
change. He  said  that  the  German  exploited  and  bullied 
everybody ;  and  that  was  a  thing  which  the  peasant  could 
understand,  often  from  personal  experience.  Then  he  got 
talking  of  the  great  family  of  the  Slavs,  of  little  Serbia's 
danger  and  of  the  Tsar's  championship,  of  Germany's  chal 
lenge  and  of  Russia's  defiance.  Next  he  spoke  of  the  Allies 
and  of  their  help.  And  then  he  spoke  of  the  regiment, 
which  bears  a  name  associated  with  the  great  Suvorov 
they  were  always,  he  said,  sent  to  the  hardest  work,  often 
as  now,  to  repair  a  reverse  ;  and  he  spoke  plainly  and  with- 
out fear  of  the  recent  retreat.  Concluding,  he  told  them 
a  story  of  Gurko  :  some  of  his  men  had  said  that  the  enemy 
would  have  to  pass  over  their  bodies,  and  Gurko  answered, 
'Much  better  if  you  pass  over  his."  He  ended  by  tellin 
them  ;ill  to  "fight  with  their  heads."  In  the  wood  he  ad- 
dressed another  group.  Both  his  little  speeches  were  manly 
and  effective,  and  they  were  very  much  appreciated;  one 
of  the  men  <  I  wear  no  epaulettes)  called  me  to  closer  atten 
lion. 

But  the  spiritual  significance  of  the  morale  of  the 


Russian  soldier  impresses  Professor  Pares  more  than 
its  physical  import: 

Anything  else  that  is  human  comes  before  any  thought  of 
self.  I  am  quite  certain  that  one  of  the  greatest  things  that 
this  was  is  doing  is  its  revelation  to  Europe  of  the  simple 
goodness  of  the  Russian  peasant  in  the  person  of  the  Russian 
soldier.  He  is  more  than  the  unconscious  hero  of  the  mo- 
ment. The  qualities  of  the  real  Russian  people  are  going 
to  take  their  proper  place  among  the  best  factors  in  the 
future  of  European  civilization. 

Not  the  least  interesting  of  the  author's  experiences 
at  the  front  were  his  frequent  interviews  with  pris- 
oners and  deserters.  He  was  an  eye-witness  of  many 
wholesale  surrenders,  concerning  which  he  comments: 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Bosnians,  who  are  really 
Serbians,  surrendered  in  large  numbers.  Then  the  Poles 
began  to  come  in,  and  now  the  Bohemians.  The  Hungarians 
are  sure  to  go  on  to  the  end;  but  the  Roumanian  and 
Italian  soldiers  of  Austria  have  also  come  over  very  easily. 
In  front  of  Cracow  a  Russian  officer  under  fire  came  on  a 
whole  number  of  Bohemians,  who  were  singing  the  "Sokol" 
songs  and  shouted  a  greeting  as  they  came  into  the  Russian 
lines. 

These  wholesale  surrenders  have,  I  think,  an  extremely  in- 
teresting political  significance.  When  governments  turned 
the  whole  people  into  an  army,  it  was  clear  that  the  army 
was  also  being  turned  into  the  people  ;  but  it  was  not  clear  how 
the  people  could  express  itself  when  under  army  discipline. 
These  surrenders  in  their  general  character  and  in  their  dif- 
ferences of  detail,  are  a  picture  of  the  feelings  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  various  nationalities  which  are  bundled  together 
under  the  name  of  Austria. 

The  account  given  us  of  the  great  retreat  in  which 
the  Russian  army,  lacking  in  arms  and  ammunition, 
was  obliged  to  falL  back  under  the  sledge-hammer 
blows  of  the  Germans,  confirms  the  newspaper  dis- 
patches. There  was  no  panic,  no  disorder.  The  men 
understood  the  situation  and  accepted  it.  At  every  op- 
portunity surprise  attacks  were  made  on  their  pursuers 
and  many  prisoners  were  taken.  One  brigade  of  6000 
men  during  the  retreat  took  over  7000  prisoners ! 

Finally  at  the  close  of  June  the  author  took  leave 
of  his  Russian  friends  to  return  home  and  lay  before 
his  own  people  the  needs  of  their  Slav  allies.  In  con- 
clusion he  publishes  a  translation  of  the  diary  of  a 
captured  Austrian  officer,  which,  in  describing  his  day- 
by-day  war  experiences,  the  conduct  of  his  troops,  the 
desertions,  and  the  morale,  furnishes  a  striking  antithe- 
sis to  the  author's  own  experiences.  J.  B.  L. 

Day  by  Day  with  the  Russian  Army.  By  Ber- 
nard Pares.  New  York:  The  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany; $2.50  net. 

CAMP  FIRES  IN  THE  YUKON. 


Harry  A.  Auer  Describes  Some  Hunting  Delights  in  the  Far 
North. 


There  is  only  one  word  that  aptly  describes  the 
hunting  of  caribou  or  wild  sheep  in  the  Yukon  country, 
the  overworked  word  "strenuous."  And  even  the 
strenuous  promulgator  of  the  word,  big  game  hunter 
and  tramper  of  wild  places  that  he  is,  would  find  him- 
self hard  put  to  follow  the  path  that  is  traced  by 
Harry  A.  Auer  in  "Camp  Fires  in  the  Yukon."  There 
is  probably  no  other  sport  that  demands  of  its  fol- 
lowers such  perfection  in  wind  and  limb,  steady  nerves 
and  unfaltering  courage.  The  sport  is  followed  on 
the  highest  snowy  peaks  and  crags,  under  fearful 
weather  conditions.  It  is  only  the  hardiest  man  who 
can  endure  a  day  covering  thirty  or  more  miles  of 
the  steepest  and  roughest  country,  finishing  with  no 
supper,  no  fire  by  which  to  dry  soaked  clothing,  little 
or  no  shelter  against  inclement  weather.  It  is  not  the 
love  of  slaughter  that  tempts  men  to  seek  such  di- 
versions, but  the  love  of  matching  their  superabundant 
and  overflowing  health  and  strength  against  the 
hardest  tasks  that  can  be  offered  them. 

The  hunters,  well  equipped  with  pack  animals  and 
guides,  went  into  the  hunting  country  over  the  famous 
White  Pass.  Interesting  accounts  of  this  country,  with 
stories  of  some  of  the  earlier  pioneers  of  Alaska,  are 
given.  Days  are  spent  in  going  through  regions  in 
which  caribou  abounded  before  the  white  men  came, 
and  a  good  description  is  given  of  how  the  Indians 
filled  their  larder  by  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  these 
animals ; 

Here  we  noticed  the  remains  of  an  Indian  "fence,"  utilized 
in  making  a  "drive"  for  caribou.  The  method  was  certainly 
simple  and,  to  the  writer,  a  novel  one  for  slaughtering  game 
that  once  infested  this  region.  The  Indians  decided  on  a 
course  to  build  the  fence  and  then  went  through  the  timber 
along  the  predetermined  line,  chopping  the  trees  at  a  height 
of  three  feet  and  five  feet,  but  only  cutting  sufficiently  deep 
to  allow  them  to  push  the  trees  over  in  the  direction  of 
the  line,  with  the  trunk  still  held  at  the  three-foot  and  five- 
foot  cutting,  thus  making  two  fairly  good  rails  or  barriers, 
the  other  end  of  the  tree  being  held  nearly  level  by  reason 
of  the  spreading  top  branches.  Other  trees  along  the  line 
would  be  felled  in  the  same  manner,  one  slightly  overlapping 
the  other,  and  so  on  for  many  miles,  until  an  effective,  con- 
tinuous barrier  or  fence  was  erected,  ofttimes  fifteen  miles 
long. 

Another  "fence"  was  similarly  constructed  at  some  con- 
siderable distance,  sometimes  two  miles,  from  the  first  fence, 
running  in  the  same  general  direction,  but  always  converging 
with  the  other  "fence"  at  an  apex,  which  was  usually  at  a 
draw  or  pocket  in  the  mountains  with  high  bluffs.  At  the 
proper  time  the  entire  tribe  would  gather,  and  the  hunters 
with  bows  and  arrows  would  pnst  themselves  in  force  at  the 
apex  of  the  two  "fences"  in  the  pocket  or  blind  canon  of 
the  mountains.  The  remainder  of  the  tribe,  men,  women,  and 
children,  in  great  numbers  would  go  oui  where  the  caribou 
were  ranging,  and  form  an  immense  circle  open  only  on  the 
side  that  led  between  the  two  "fences."  Then  with  much 
noise  and  even  igniting  trees,  they  would  close  in  slowly  on 
the  caribou  herds,  which  inevitably  took  the  apparently  easiest 


course  between  the  "fences"  and  were  driven  to  slaughter  by 
the  hunters  in  the  blind  canon.  These  "fences"  were  in 
such  condition  as  to  indicate  that  they  had  been  made  at  no 
very  remote  period,  but  they  are  no  longer  used  in  this 
locality,  as  the  caribou  have  been  exterminated  on  this  par- 
ticular  range. 

Auer  and  the  men  of  his  party  killed  only  for  food 
or  to  secure  unusually  fine  specimens  of  heads  and 
bonis.  There  is  one  account  of  a  day  of  the  hardest 
work  during  which  many  caribou  were  seen,  but  none 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  hunters.  So  instead  of  kill- 
ing they  put  in  considerable  time  watching  the  caribou 
from  a  sheltered  place  and  studying  their  habits.  The 
author  says  of  this  experience : 

The  novice  will  not  understand  the  real  joy  which  the 
sportsman  experiences  in  merely  watching  and  studying  wild 
life  in  its  wild  and  beautiful  environment,  but  the  true  sports- 
man loves  the  beautiful  wild  life  and  really  takes  no  delight 
in  mere  killing,  for  the  true  sportsman  kills  but  little  game 
and  then  only  for  food  or  to  secure  a  particularly  fine 
trophy  ;  even  then  he  kills  with  a  feeling  of  regret.  Tonight 
about  the  camp  fire  we  both  feel  particularly  happy  to  have 
studied  these  noble  animals  at  close  range,  for  we  love  these 
graceful  and  harmless  creatures  of  the  wild  and  it  is  good 
to  think  that  they  are  resting  up  near  the  snow  line  instead 
of  stretcfied  out   cold   and   stiff  on   the  tundra. 

On  reaching  the  canon  we  had  to  cross  the  Wolverine, 
which  had  been  a  dry  crossing  on  rocks  in  the  morning,  bur 
now  the  glacial  melting  had  raised  the  stream  to  a  consider- 
able depth,  so  we  plunged  into  the  ice  water  above  the  knees 
and  made  our  way  in  the  gloom  to  our  camp,  having  traveled 
over  thirty  miles,  climbed  over  ten  thousand  feet,  soaked  to 
the  hide  with  icy  glacial  water,  very  tired,  ravenously 
hungry,  and  empty  game  bag — but  still  content. 

Here  is  a  little  example  of  what  the  caribou  hunter 
must  expect,  and  be  able  not  only  to  endure,  but  to 
look  back  upon  pleasurably : 

Cutting  and  Hayden  came  into  camp  about  7  a.  m.,  some- 
what hungry,  as  they  had  no  grub  for  supper.  After  leaving 
us  down  in  the  Wolverine  Canon  they  had  climbed  the  moun- 
tains and  gone  after  a  herd  of  twenty  caribou,  but  the  game 
was  on  the  move  and  the  hunters  failed  to  get  anywhere 
near.  Late  in  the  afternoon  they  began  to  look  out  for  the 
rendezvous  and  traveled  a  long  distance  over  mountains 
covered  with  marshy  tundra  before  reaching  Bull  Creek. 
As  darkness  was  coming  on  and  the  footing  was  difficult  in 
the  creek  bottom,  they  stopped  for  the  night  at  the  last 
timber  about  two  miles  below  us  and  using  the  horse  blankets 
for   bedding  rolled   up   for  the   night  under  the   trees. 

A  thrilling  account  is  given  of  the  stalking  of  a 
particularly  fine  and  much-to-be-desired  old  ram,  whose 
wariness  nearly  wore  the  hunters  out.  The  author  and 
his  companion,  an  Indian,  not  daring  to  move  for  fear 
the  ram  would  see  them,  sat  on  an  icy  perch  for  two 
hours  waiting  for  him  to  shift  his  position  so  that  they, 
too,  could  move  without  being  observed.  Finally  he 
sauntered  away,  then  they  dashed  for  a  snowy  gulch 
through  which  they  might  approach  the  animal  unseen 
from  another  direction : 

About  five  hundred  feet  from  the  top  of  the  bench  where 
we  had  last  seen  him  feeding  we  were  wallowing  waist  deep 
through  the  snow,  sweating  and  panting,  when  above  us  the 
old  fellow  looked  down  and  then  vanished.  We  forgot 
fatigue  and  ran  straight  up  the  mountain  a  hundred  and 
fifty  yards,  plowing  through  the  snow,  and  as  we  reached 
the  brow  there  stood  the  ram,  broadside  two  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  away,  looking  at  us.  My  heart  was  racing  like 
a  runaway  engine,  my  breath  came  in  gasps,  and  I  was 
shaking  like  an  aspen  under  the  terrific  strain  of  the  climb 
and  that  final  spurt;  the  rifle  came  to  my  shoulder,  but  it 
wavered  and  trembled  all  over  the  mountain  at  every  spot 
except  on  the  mark;  I  lowered  the  rifle.  The  Indian  beside 
me  was  indulging  in  queer  rites,  shaking  his  head  from  side 
to  side  and  working  his  head  with  a  very  obvious  chewing 
movement ;  he  whispered :  "Me  fool  him  sheep,  think  me 
caribou."  Again  the  rifle  came  to  my  shoulder,  though  I  was 
still  trembling  too  much  for  a  fair  aim,  but  the  ram  was 
about  to  jump,  so  I  shot  twice  and  missed  both  times.  The 
sheep  ran  a  hundred  yards  farther  and  at  the  base  of  a 
sharp  incline  just  below  the  summit  paused  for  a  final  look  ; 
which  was  a  fatal  pause,  as  my  breathing  had  become  steady 
and  the  trembling  spell  was  gone.  One  shot  at  three  hun- 
dred yards  was  all  that  was  necessary,  as  my  bullet  ranged 
through  the  heart  and  the  ram  was  dead. 

Those  who  are  more  interested  in  nature  study  than 
in  hunting  will  like  this  account  of  how  the  patriarch 
of  a  flock  herded  his  charges.  The  hunters  were  using 
powerful  binoculars: 

Five  miles  into  the  sea  of  peaks  above  our  camp  we  saw  a 
herd  of  thirty-four  caribou  that  had  been  summering  in  the 
high  altitudes,  but  were  now  driven  out  by  the  winter  and 
were  on  the  march  to  lower  levels.  There  were  cows,  calves, 
and  small  bulls,  in  charge  and  under  the  strict  domination 
of  a  fine  old  bull  with  a  big  head,  which  we  decided  not  to 
shoot  for  fear  of  alarming  the  sheep  that  might  be  within 
hearing  distance.  We  were  quite  content  lo  watch  the  old 
patriarch  manage  his  large  family:  we  saw  him  lead  the  way 
to  a  small  willow  patch,  and  after  his  flock  had  browsed  a 
few  minutes  he  deliberately  drove  them  away  and  headed 
them  down  the  valley  towards  us,  rushing  first  on  one  side 
then  on  the  other,  and  finally  at  the  rear  of  the  column, 
trying  to  keep  his  charges  from  straggling  or  wandering  off 
the   course. 

When  the  caribou  saw  us  at  about  two  hundred  yards  they 
started  to  stampede  in  different  courses,  but  the  old  bull 
ran  to  the  head  of  the  column  and  changed  the  leader's 
course,  and  utterly  regardless  of  his  own  danger  from  us  he 
rushed  about,  herding  the  animals  in  the  way  he  had  selected, 
and  was  himself  the  last  to  follow;  and  as  the  flying  band 
vanished  around  a  low  ridge  the  old  fellow  was  charging  a 
few  smaller  bulls  from  behind,  driving  them  forward  to  make 
a  compact   formation. 

Mr.  Auer  has  made  a  notable  addition  t<»  the  litera- 
ture of  out  of  doors.  He  has  a  graphic  style  and  ex- 
cellent descriptive  talents.  The  volume  is  finely  illus- 
trated from  photographs. 

Camp  Fires  in  the  Yukon.  By  Marry  A.  Auer. 
Cincinnati;  Stewart  &  Kidd  Company;  SI. 7?. 


Yellowstone   Park  now  contains  30,000 

thousand  moose,  innumerable  deer,  many  anu!< 
a  large  and  increasing  herd  of  wild  bison. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Education. 

Among  the  mass  of  dreary  platitudes  and 
still  more  dreary  theories  now  being  sent 
forth  on  the  subject  of  education  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  find  such  a  volume  as  this,  a  volume 
based  upon  a  broad  ideal  and  elaborated  to 
fit  the  practical  needs  of  the  day.  Nationally 
we  are  still  a  long  way  both  from  the  ideal 
and  from  its  realization,  but  inasmuch  as 
there  can  be  no  better  incentive  than  a  sight 
of  the  goal  we  may  be  thankful  to  President 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler  for  so  stimulating  a 
presentation. 

Education,  properly  so  called,  is  the  period 
of  adjustment  to  the  child's  human  inherit- 
ance. First  comes  the  physiological  adjust- 
ment to  environment,  the  animal  stage,  and 
then  "the  great  outer  circle  of  education  or 
culture,"  which  constitues  true  manhood  or 
womanhood. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  education  must 
not  be  identified  with  the  mere  acquisition  of 
learning.  It  must  be  much  more  than  this, 
and  it  may  not  even  include  it.  Life  and 
philosophy,  says  Plato,  are  identical,  and  by 
philosophy  Plato  meant  education,  the  claim- 
ing of  the  inheritance  of  the  past  and  the 
capacity  to  put  that  inheritance  out  to  in- 
terest. 

Into  the  scope  of  the  many  essaj'S,  some 
eighteen  in  number,  that  make  up  this  volume 
it  would  be  impossible  here  to  enter  without 
undesirable  condensation.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
best — although  here  the  personal  equation  is  a 
large  one — is  the  chapter  on  "Discipline  and 
the  Social  Aim  of  Education."  Democracy, 
the  author  suggests,  is  on  trial.  The  nature 
of  our  education  will  determine  whether  it 
shall  succeed  or  fail.  The  discipline  of  child- 
hood must  prepare  and  conduce  to  the  self- 
discipline  of  later  years  that  shall  make  pos- 
sible the  participation  and  service  without 
which  democracy  is  impossible.  Other  notable 
essays  are  on  "Some  Fundamental  Principles 
in  American  Education,"  "Education  in  the 
L'nited  States,"  "What  Knowledge  Is  of 
Most  Worth,"  "Standards,"  and  "The  Ameri- 
can College  and  the  American  University." 
President  Butler  has  made  a  shining  contribu- 
tion to  a  vital  discussion  and  one  that  is  cer- 
tain to  make  its  permanent  mark  upon  the 
mind  of  the  reader. 


The    Measjng 

Murray    Butler. 
Sons;   $1.50   net. 


Education.      By     Nicholas 
■    York:     Charles    Scribner's 


A  French  Revolution  Episode. 

It  is  rather  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  mass 
of  works  on  contemporary  history  and  poli- 
tics to  a  scholarly  study  of  an  earlier  and 
equally  exciting  period.  The  treason  of  the 
self-made  general  of  the  revolutionary  army 
of  France,  Charles  Pichegru,  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  several  works  in  French,  some 
of  which  seek  to  mitigate  his  offense,  and 
others  which  are  wholly  condemnatory.  Sir 
John  Hall  has  approached  his  subject  in  the 
spirit  of  the  scientific  historian  and  has  found 
much  important  material  not  used  by  his 
predecessors  in  the  field. 

The  story  of  Pichegru  and  his  attempted 
treason  is  as  fascinating  as  any  romance,  and 
Sir  John  Hall  does  not  treat  it  in  the  dry 
historical  manner.  General  Pichegru  will  be 
remembered  as  a  tragic  character.  It  was  he 
who  conquered  Holland  with  what  was  prac- 
tically a  mob  of  hungry  and  ill-equipped  sol- 
diers, rather  than  an  army,  and  his  was  the 
dramatic  feat  of  capturing  the  Dutch  fleet 
in  the  Texel  with  cavalry"  while  frozen  in  the 
ice. 

But    Pichegru,    like    many,  another    soldier, 


Tarzan 

By  Edgar  Rice  Burroughs 
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while  all  right  as  a  fighter,  was  all  at  sea 
when  it  came  to  politics.  He  could  see  no 
satisfactory  outcome  of  the  Revolution,  and 
presumably  thought  it  possible  to  play  the  part 
of  a  General  Monk  to  his  distracted  country'. 
Had  he  kept  out  of  politics  his  name  might 
have  been  handed  down  as  one  of  the  heroic 
characters  of  an  heroic  time. 

The  book  throws  an  interesting  light  also 
I  on  the  development  of  the  English  secret 
sen-ice  and  spy  system  on  the  Continent  in 
j  those  days  and  the  part  played  in  it  by  Wil- 
|  liam  Wickham,  the  clever  English  minister  to 
'  Switzerland.  These  activities  in  the  spying 
upon  and  corrupting  of  generals  and  poll- 
I  ticians  present  a  striking  similarity7  to  the 
j  methods  of  the  Germans  of  recent  years,  espe- 
'  dally  in  the  Balkan   States. 

General  Piceegku's  Treason.  By  Sir  Tohn 
Hall,   Bart.      New  York:  E.  P.   Dutton  &   Co.;    $4 

net. 

The  Hunted  "Woman. 

A  woman  who  is  so  divinely  beautiful  that 
she  must  wear  a  veil  and  who  travels  alone 
into  the  far  north  on  some  mysterious  quest 
must  arouse  our  instant  chivalry-.  But  pres- 
ently we  learn  the  cause  of  the  journey.  She 
has  married  a  man  who  has  turned  out  to  be 
a  desperado,  and  she  wants  to  satisfy  herself 
that  he  is  actually  dead.  Goodness  only 
knows  what  would  have  happened  to  her  if 
she  had  not  enlisted  the  aid  of  an  adven- 
turous novelist  in  search  of  local  color  who 
has  hitherto  hated  all  women,  but  who  is  now 
persuaded  to   make  an  exception. 

The  story1  is  preposterous  and  impossible, 
but  this  is  of  small  moment  nowadays.  All 
we  ask  for  is  a  beautiful  woman,  a  man  who 
likes  to  fight,  and  a  faint  odor  of  suggestive- 
ness. 

The  Hunted  Woman.  By  Tames  Oliver  Cur- 
wood.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  $1.25 
net. 

Good  Friday. 

Few  studies  of  poetic  growth  are  more  in- 
teresting than  the  one  furnished  by  Mr.  Mase- 
field.  Even  the  crude  realism  with  which  he 
first  startled  the  world  bore  evidences  of  the 
poetic  insight  the  perception  of  the  beautiful 
in  unbeautiful  things,  that  made  it  tolerable. 
Masefield  always  made  his  readers  feel  that 
there  was  something  worth  while  in  his  quest, 
that  he  could  see  a  gleam  where  to  others 
there  was  only  darkness,  that  he  had  the  gift 
of  prophecy  as  well  as  that  of  tongues.  It  did 
not  take  him  long  to  discover  that  contrast 
can  be  depicted  in  more  delicate  and  more 
effective  ways  than  by  what  we  may  call 
realism  for  lack  of  a  better  word.  Pre- 
sumably realism  should  mean  the  depiction  of 
the  real,  and  therefore  the  most  delicate  of 
sentiments  or  imagery  may  be  realism.  Un- 
accountably we  have  come  to  associate  it  with 
the  trivial  and  the  coarse. 

"Good  Friday"  is  a  drama  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion, but  without  the  introduction  of  the 
person  of  Christ.  The  most  notable  figure  is 
that  of  Pontius  Pilate,  who  is  represented  as 
a  judge  of  integrity  and  honor  and  there- 
fore in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the 
Roman  judiciary.  Pilate  recognizes  the 
greatness  of  Jesus,  but 

I  act  for  Rome,  and  Rome  is  better  rid 
Of  these  rare  spirits  whom  no  law  controls. 

The  drama  contains  some  tremendous  pas- 
sages, but  there  are  other  passages  where  the 
constriction  of  the  form  seems  to  make  itself 
felt. 

The  sonnets,  which  come  toward  the  end  of 
the  book,  may  give  more  pleasure  than  the 
drama.  For  here  Mr.  Masefield  is  at  his  best. 
He  does  not  talk  about  himself  nor  ask  the 
world  to  inspect  his  souk  Covering  the 
widest  of  fields  in  his  topics,  he  shows  us 
that  he  is  always  in  quest  of  something  and 
in  pursuit  of  a  vision  that  he  would  have  us 
see  with  him.  Mr.  Masefield  may  not  yet  be 
among  the  immortals,  but  he  is  within  sight 
of  their  seat. 

Good  Friday  and  Othee  Poems.  By  John  Mase- 
field.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.25 

net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
The  volume  bearing  the  title  "Georgian 
Poetry',"  Second  Series,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Putnams.  It  represents  an  en- 
deavor, akin  to  similar  endeavors  made  in 
the  United  States,  to  bring  together  in  one 
volume  the  most  distinctive  poems  of  Eng- 
lish writers  during  the  lyric  years  1913-1914. 
The  present  volume  supplements  another  con- 
taining the  representative  poems  of  the  vears 
1912-1913. 

John  Masefield  presents  an  interest  contrast 
in  his  novel,  "Captain  Margaret,"  which  has 
been  reissued  in  new  form  by  the  Macmillan 
Company. 

Willard  Huntington  Wright,  whose  novel, 
"The  Man  of  Promise,"  is  just  issued  by  the 
John  Lane  Company,  was  asked  why  he 
wrote  so  many  books  .of  a  different  nature 
before  be  ventured  into  the  field  of  fiction. 
He  replied :  "I  consider  the  novel  one  oi 
the  most  difficult  and  intricate  literary  forms, 
and  until  I  had  spent  many  years  studying  the 
aesthetic  and  documentary  development  of  the 
novel    I    did    not    feel    qualified   to   participate 


in  its  evolution.  My  present  novel  repre- 
sents the  result  of  ten  years  of  sedulous  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  art  of  writing." 

A  second  edition  of  Richard  Aumerle  Ma- 
herd's  "The  Shepherd  of  the  North"  was  re- 
quired within  a  week  of  the  book's  appear- 
ance. The  Bishop  of  Alden  is  not  unlike  Dr. 
Lavendar,  the  famous  creation  of  Margaret 
Deland,  in  the  intense  interest  and  sympathy 
which  he  at  once  arouses. 

F.  Tennyson  Jesse,  author  of  "Beggars  on 
Horseback,"  to  be  published  soon,  is  Lord 
Tennyson's  grandniece  and  an  artist  as  well 
as  a  writer. 

Mary  S-  Watts*  new  novel,  "The  Rudder," 
is  a  story  of  modern  American  life  which  sup- 
plements her  previous  volumes  in  its  pictures 
of  contemporary  manners  and  customs.  The 
central  figure  of  "The  Rudder"  is  an  intelli- 
gent, well-bred,  cultured  young  woman  who 
touches  life  at  many  angles,  and  it  is  with 
her  unusual  career  that  Mrs.  Watts  is  chiefly 
concerned.  The  Macmillan  Company  is  the 
publisher. 

The  following  arresting  passage  occurs  in 
the  preface  to  "The  End  of  the  Chapter,"  by 
Shane  Leslie,  about  to  be  published  \>y  the 
Scribners :  "It  was  while  invalided  in  hos- 
pital during  the  great  war  that  I  began  to 
record  notes  and  souvenirs  of  the  times  and 
institutions  under  which  I  had  lived,  realizing 
that  I  had  witnessed  the  suicide  of  the  civili- 
zation called  Christian  and  the  travail  of  a 
new  era  to  which  no  gods  have  been  as  yet 
rash  enough  to  give  their  name,  and  remem- 
bering that,  with  my  friends  and  contempo- 
raries, I  shared  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes 
of  being  born  at  the  end  of  a  chapter  in 
history'-" 

The  newest  addition  to  the  True  Stories  of 
Great  Americans  Series  is  Daniel  E. 
Wheeler's  "Abraham  Lincoln,"  published 
March  22d  by  the  Macmillan  Company.  Be- 
ginning with  his  childhood  and  youth,  Mr. 
Wheeler  follows  Lincoln's  history  from  its 
humble  origin  to  the  days  of  his  presidency 
and  final  martyrdom. 

The  Macmillan  Company  will  probably  pub- 
lish only  one  novel  this  month.  That  is  Jack 
London's  "Little  Lady  of  the  Big  House," 
which  came  from  the  Macmillan  press  on 
April  5th.  This  has  been  described  as  a  love 
story1  0l  great  power. 

It  is  interesting  just  now  in  view  of  the 
centenary  of  Frederick  W.  Robertson's  birth 
to  recall  that  that  great  preacher  nearly  en- 
tered another  profession.  By  ancestry'  and 
family  traditions  he  was  drawn  to  the  army, 
and  his  plan  of  life  was  to  enter  the  service 
and  go  to  India.  But  his  father,  says  the 
editor  of  "Life  and  Letters  of  Frederick  W. 
Robertson,"  considered  that  the  character  of 
his  son  and  his  deep  religious  feeling  were 
unfitted  for  that  life,  and  finally  he  persuaded 
him  to  give  it  up  and  to  enter  the  church. 
For  over  half  a  century  the  popularity7  of 
"Robertson's  Sermons"  has  continued  and 
only  recently  the  Harpers  brought  them  out  in 
a  new  one-volume  edition. 

Louis  Battifol,  author  of  "The  Century  of 
the  Renaissance  in  France,"  just  published  by 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  is  a  writer  distinguished 
by  his  penetrating  studies  of  French  history. 
In  the  present  book  he  gives  a  lucid  and 
lively  narrative  of  events  from  the  death  of 
Louis  XI  in  1483  to  that  of  Henri  IV  in 
1610.  This  is  one  of  the  most  confused  and 
baffling  periods  in  French  history-,  but  in  M. 
Battifol's  skillful  hands,  motives  are  eluci- 
dated, actions  correlated,  and  events  brought 
into  orderly  sequence. 

Ellen  Lane  Spencer,  author  of  "The  Ef- 
ficient Secretary,"  just  published  by  the  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Company,  is  a  good  example 
of  the  young  American  business  woman  for 
whom  she  writes.  Still  in  her  twenties,  she 
has  been  telephone  operator,  stenographer,  de- 
partment head,  advertising  writer,  teacher, 
traveling  saleswoman,  reporter,  secretary, 
editor,  and  lately  in  Wall   Street. 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  published 
during  the  week  of  March  20th  Nina  Wilcox 
Putnam's  original  New  York  novel,  "Adam's 
Garden,"  which  deals  with  quite  new  scenes 
and  characters  of  the  metropolis,  and  Grace 
L.  H.  Lutz's  adventure  tale  of  "The  Finding 
of  Jasper  Holt." 

The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company  an- 
nounces for  publication  this  month  the  fol- 
lowing books:  "Making  Life  a  Masterpiece," 
by  Orison  Swett  Marden ;  "The  Healing 
Power  of  Suggestion,"  by  Charles  R.  Brown  : 
"Discourses  on  the  Sober  Life,"  by  Luigi 
Cornaro.  There  will  also  be  a  new  edition 
oi  "Prophets  and  the  Promise,"  by  the  late 
Professor  Willis  J.  Beecher,  with  biographical 
introduction. 

In  "The  Stars  of  Destiny,"  Katherine  Tay- 
lor Craig  presents  the  old  science  in  its  as- 
pect for  an  unprejudiced  hearing.  In  the  first 
part  of  the  volume  she  gives  the  history  of 
astrology  from  the  earliest  times,  and  out- 
lines the  leading  characteristics  of  the  dif- 
ferent planets  as  bearing  on  human  character 
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and  human  history.  She  shows  how  man> 
predictions  based  on  astrological  data  have 
been  fulfilled  in  the  most  wonderful  way  ir 
the  past.  The  second  part  of  the  book  take; 
up  the  technical  details  of  casting  a  horoscope 
from  the  very  beginning,  gives  full  directions; 
which  will  enable  any  person  to  draw  his  own 
or  any  one  else's  horoscope,  and  what  is  more 
important  to  interpret  it.  This  work  will  be 
issued  shortly  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Laurence     Housman,     who     wTith     Granville  t 
Barker    wrote    the    successful    three-act    play, 
"Prunella,"    has    arrived    in    this    country    ic 
3.    lecture   tour. 

William  MacHarg  and  Edwin  Balmer,  the 
authors  of  "The  Achievements  of  Luther 
Trant,"  etc,  have  written  a  new  mysteri 
novel,  "The  Blind  Man's  Eyes,"  which  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.  published  on  March   18th. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Patience  Worth. 

Here   is   a    volume   to    delight   the   heart   of 

the    psychic    researcher.      It    is    prepared    by 

Casper  S.   Yost,   editorial   director   of   the   St. 

1  Louis   Globe-Democrat,   and  it  is  made  up   of 

communications    received    through    the    ouija 

!  board  by  Mrs.  John  H.  Curran,  wife  of  a  for- 

•  mer  immigration  commissioner  of  St.  Louis, 
and  Mrs.  Emily  Grant  Hutchings.  The  com- 
municating intelligence   calls  herself   Patience 

,'  Worth  and  the  volume  consists  of  this  disem- 
j  bodied    lady's    opinions    on    men    and    affairs 
past     and     present,     religion,     literature,     the 
drama,  and  philosophy. 

The  charge  of  insignificance  is  usually  made 
against     communications     of     this     kind,     but 
I  there  is   no   insignificance  here.      It  would  be 
■  very    difficult,    perhaps   impossible,    to    imitate 
!  the  language  of  the  seventeenth  century,   and 
Patience    Worth    speaks   it   as   to   the   manner 
born.     Moreover,  she  is  shrewd,  witty,  and  in- 
tellectual.    It  is  a  remarkable   document,   and 
it  is  fortunate  for  the  reviewer  that  explana- 
tion is  no  part  of  his  duty. 

But  why   does  Mr.   Yost  says  that  knowl- 
.  edge  can  not  be  acquired  except  through  the 
medium   of  the   senses?     And   why  does   ht 
identify   the   senses   with    consciousness?      He 
might   as  well   identify   the  violinist  with   the 
j  violin.       These    utterances    may    express    his 
own    opinion,    but    to    set    them    forth    as    ac- 
cepted truisms  is  misleading.     We  might   ask 
',   Mr.     Yost    whence     Beethoven     obtained    his 

•  knowledge  of  music.  Certainly  not  through 
I  the  senses,  since  he  is  said  to  have  played 
,  like  a  master  at  the  age  of  four,  and  with- 
!  out  instruction.  Disquisitions  on  psychology 
j  that  tranquilly  assume  the  axioms  of  a  dead 
,   materialism   do  not  help  us   much. 

Pktience  Worth.  By  Casper  S.  Yost.  New- 
York:    Henry  Holt  &    Co.;    §1.40    net. 

Briefer  Reviews. 

G.  P-  Putnam's  Sons  have  published  a  new 
edition  of  "The  Art  of  Living  Long,"  by 
Luigi  Cornaro,  translated  from  the  Italian 
of  the  Venice  edition  of  1612.  It  is  a  famous 
old  book  and  doubtless  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest by  those  anxious  for  longevity— and 
there  seem  still  to  be  numbers  of  people  with 
this  unaccountable  ambition. 

"Notes  on  Religion,"  by  John  Jay  Chapman 
(New  York:  Laurence  J.  Gomme),  is  an  at- 
tempt at  the  classification  of  religious  thought 
by  encouraging  a  direct  realization  of  Di- 
vinity without  the  intervention  either  of  He- 
braic thought  or  of  the  modern  priest.  Mr. 
Chapman  does  not  see  why  we  can  not  be 
religious  without  becoming  either  "bigots  or 
devils." 

"A  Child's  Stamp  Book  of  Old  Verses"  is  a 
[;  volume  of  novel  design  for  children.  It  con- 
tains as  an  inset  twelve  picture  stamps  illus- 
trating favorite  old  nursery  verses  by  Jane 
Taylor,  Isaac  Watts,  and  other  classic 
writers.  The  child  is  supposed  to  find  the 
right  picture  for  each  poem  and  to  paste  it 
in  its  printed  frame.  The  book  is  prepared 
by  Jessie  Willcox  Smith  and  published  by 
Duffield  &  Co. 

We  may  doubt  if  any  one  ever  learned  to 
speak  correctly  through  the  study  of  grammar. 
Correct  speaking  comes  from  association 
and  imitation.  At  the  same  time  there  should 
be  room  for  "English  Grammar  Simplified : 
Its  Study  Made  Easy,"  by  James  C.  Fernald, 
L.  H.  D.  (the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company ; 
75  cents  net).  The  author  has  an  exceptional 
gift  of  clear  presentation,  and  so  long  as 
grammar  is  taught  as  a  subject  it  could  hardly 
be  better  taught  than  here. 

Henry  C.  Wright,  author  of  "The  American 
City,"  just  published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co.  ( 50  cents  net) ,  says  that  the  needs  of 
the  general  reader  rather  than  of  the  student 
have  been  kept  in  mind.  The  book  is  de- 
signed to  be  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  city,  a 
broad  outline  of  the  functions  performed  by 
people  grouped  together  into  a  city,  the  things 
they  find  it  necessary  or  advantageous  to  do 
that  are  not  done  by  a  like  number  of  people 
scattered  through  a   country  district. 

Laura  A.  Knott,  principal  of  one  of  the 
best-known  academies  for  girls  in  America, 
has  written  a  volume  entitled  "Vesper  Talks 
to  Girls"  and  consisting  of  intellectual  and 
ethical  advice  of  the  highest  value.  Of 
course  there  is  a  plea  for  the  suffrage  and 
also  a  wholly  unjustified  assumption  that 
Christianity  is  the  champion  of  womanhood 
and  the  so-called  "pagan"  faiths  its  op- 
pressors. Women  have,  of  course,  been 
treated  quite  as  badly  in  Christian  countries 
as  elsewhere,  and  with  the  sanction  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  book  is  published  by  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     Price,  $1.50  net. 

William  R.  Castle,  Jr.,  has  written  a  little 
volume  of  stirring  appeal  to  Americans.  It 
is  entitled  "Wake  Up,  America,"  and  sub- 
titled "A  Plea  for  the  Recognition  of  Our 
Individual  and  National  Responsibilities." 
Mr.  Castle  seems  to  think  that  there  is  a 
grave  lack  of  public  spirit,  self-sacrifice,  and 
patriotism  in  America  and  that  perhaps  we 
are  in  an  even  worse  way  than   Europe.     If  it 


would  be  fair  to  describe  a  single  passage  as 
typical  we  might  cite  the  author's  assertion 
that  "In  the  eyes  of  almost  every  American 
the  failure  of  national  justice,  and  the  con- 
sequent national  weakness,  is  apparently  only 
in  the  national  treatment  of  himself."  This 
vigorous  and  valuable  little  book  is  published 
by    Dodd,    Mead   &   Co.      Price,    50    cents    net. 


CURRENT   VERSE. 


The  Satyrs  and  the  Moon. 
Within    the  wood    behind    the   hill 

The    moon    got    tangled    in    the    trees. 
Her    splendor    made    the    branches    thrill 

And    thrilled    the    breeze. 


in  the  grotto  bent 

the  wondrous  sight. 


The  satyrs  ... 

Their  heads  to  see   lu< 
"It  is  a  god  in  banishment 

That  stirs  the  night." 

The   little   satyr   looked   and   guessed : 

"It  is  an   apple  that  one   sees, 
Erought    from   that   garden    of   the   West — 

Hesperides." 

"It    is   a   Cyclops'   glaring   eye." 

"A    temple    dome    from    Babylon." 

"A    Titan's    cup    of    ivory." 
"A    little    sun." 

The   tiny   satyr  jumped   for  joy, 

And  kicked  his  hoofs  in  utmost  glee. 

"It  is  a  wondrous  silver  toy — 
Bring  it  to   me!" 

A    great   wind    whistled   through    the    blue 
And  caught  the  moon  and  tossed  it  high; 

A  bubble  of  pale  fire  it  flew 
Across  the  sky. 

The  satyrs  gasped  and  looked  and  smiled, 
And  wagged  their  heads  from  side  to  side. 

Except  their  shaggy  little  child, 
Who  cried   and  cried. 
—Herbert  S.   Gorman   in   the   Poetry   Journal. 


Our  Fathers, 
We  are  the  sons  of  our  fathers — 

Passionate,    free,    and    bold ; 
Bred   of  the  storm   of  battle, 

Cast    in    their    mighty    mold; 
Proud    of    their    ancient    glory, 

Strong   with  their   ancient  might 
Reared  with  their  world-winning  story 

Sung   in   our   ears    at   night, 
And  we,  as  the  sons  of  our  fathers, 

Must  live  by  the  ancient  light. 

Our  fathers  they  smote  the   forest, 

Our    fathers  they  bridged  the   sea; 
Our  fathers  came  down  and  built  the  town 

Where  the  myriad   peoples  be. 
One  hand  on  the  sword-hilt   riding, 

And  one  to   labor  withal, 
They  loved  and  fought,  and  they  won,  God  wot! 

A  place  and  a  home  for  all. 
And  we,  as  the  sons  of  our  fathers, 

Must  follow  the   ancient  call. 

Our  fathers  sang,  and  their  singing 

Was  sweeter  than  prophets'  words; 
Our  fathers  rejoiced,  and  their  gladness 

Was  lit  by  their  leaping  swords; 
One  God,  one  land,  one  woman, 

And  these  with  their  lives  to  ward, 
They  blazed   their  way   from  the    Eastland    gray 

By   mountain   and    sea  bestarred, 
And  we,   as  the  sons  of  our  fathers, 

We,  too,  have  the  Three  to  guard. 

Our  fathers  bequeathed  us  honor 

And  the  glory   of  toil   and   song, 
And  the  deathless  joy  of  longing, 

And   hearts  for  the  battle  strong; 
And  our  faith,  and  a  land,  and  our  women, 

And  the  children  that  round  us   rise, 
And  by  God's  good  grace  we  will  purge  the  race 

Of  wrong,  lest  their  glory  dies, 
That  a  fairer  land  than  our  fathers  planned 

May  for  our  children   rise. 

— Hugh  J.  Hughes,  in  Farm  and  Home. 


Sunday. 
Come    out    of    doors,    ye  city    folk,    ye    weary    lads 

and  lasses; 
Put  off  the  city  and  its  yoke,  come  out  among  the 

grasses; 
The   city  sings  of   city    things — the   woods   are    for 

the  masses. 

Take  of  the  city  all  her  toll,  take  of  the  town  her 

money, 
But  in  your  day  of  leisure  stroll  where  life  is  fair 

and  sunny 
And  bathe   your   feet   in   dew   as   sweet,    ambrosial, 

as  honey. 

The  world  outdoors  will  hearten  you,   'mid  violets 

or   heather; 
The  woods  are  green,  the  sky  is  blue,  there's  tonic 

in   the  weather: 
The    woodland    song    will    make    you    strong    and 

better   altogether. 

You    will    return    to    city    toil    the    wiser    for    the 

learning 
Of  truths  of  stream  and  tree  and  soil,  with  higher 

purpose    burning 
The   work  to  do  that's  given   you    when   you   shall 

come  returning. 

Outdoors  the  great  physician  waits,   a  frolic  and  a 

fun   day; 
Stroll   out  beyond    the   city    gates   and    revel    for   a 

Sunday, 
Returning  then  to  haunts  of  men  to   lead  them  on 

a  Monday. 
— Douglas  Malloch,   in   American   Lumberman. 


New  Books  Received. 
Only     Relatives    Invited.       By     Charles     Sher- 
man.     Indianapolis:    The    Bobbs- Merrill    Company; 

$1.25   net. 
A   novel. 

Tippecanoe.      By    Samuel   McCoy.      Indianapolis: 
The    Bobbs-Merrill    Company;    $1.25    net. 
A  novel. 

In  re  Shakespeare:  Beeching  vs.  Greenwood. 
By  G.  G.  Greenwood,  M.  P.  New  York:  John 
Lane   Company. 

More  about  the  Shakespeare  problem.  "Re- 
joinder on  behalf  of  the  defendant." 

Germany  vs.  Civilization.  By  William  Roscoe 
Thayer.  Boston:  The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company; 
$1    net. 

"Notes    on   the    atrocious   war." 

The    Golden    Woman.      By    Ridgwell    Cullutn. 
Philadelphia:   George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.;   $1.35   net. 
A  novel   of   Montana. 

Home  to  Him's  Muwer.  By  Margaret  Pres- 
cott  Montague.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
25   cents  net. 

Reprinted    from    the   Atlantic   Monthly. 

Practical  Stage  Directing  for  Amateurs.  By 
Emerson  Taylor.  New  York :  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.;    $1  net. 

A    complete   compendium   of   stage    requirements. 

Art  in  California.  By  Bruce  Porter,  Porter 
Garnett,  and  nineteen  other  writers.  San  Fran- 
cisco:   R.    L.    Bernier;    $15. 

A  survey  of  American  art  with  special  refer- 
ence to  California  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture past  and  present,  particularly  as  those  arts 
were  represented  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Interna- 
tional   Exposition. 

About  Miss  Mattie  Morningglory.      By  Lilian 
Bell.      Chicago:    Rand,    McNally  &  Co.;    $1.35   net. 
A  novel. 

High  Tide.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Waldo  Richards. 
Boston:  Houghton   Mifflin   Company;   $1.25  net. 

Nearly  200  poems  by  the  foremost  poets  of  to- 
day. 

Spanish  Exploration  in  the  Southwest,  1542- 
1706.  Edited  by  Herbert  Eugene  Bolton,  Ph.  D. 
New  York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons;   $3  net. 

Issued  in  Original  Narratives  of  Early  Ameri- 
can History. 

My     Friend     Phil.       By    Isabel     M.     Peacocke. 
Chicago:   Rand,  McNally  &  Co.;   $1.25   net. 
A  novel. 

" 1    Conquered."      By    Harold    Titus.       Chi- 
cago: Rand,  McNally  &  Co.;   $1.25  net. 
A  novel. 

The  Business  of  Government  Municipal.  By 
Frank  M.  Sparks.  Chicago:  Rand,  McNally  & 
Co.;   $1.25  net. 

A  treatise  on  the  evolution  of  municipal  govern- 
ment, 

A  Sentimental  Dragon.  By  Nina  Larrey 
Duryea.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company; 
$1.25    net. 

A  novel. 

Songs  and  Satires.  By  Edgar  Lee  Masters. 
New  York:   The  Macmillan   Company;   $1.25. 

A  new  volume  by  the  author  of  "Spoon  River 
Anthology." 

The  Rudder.     By  Mary  S.  Watts.     New  York: 
The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.50. 
A  novel. 

The  Revolution  in  Virginia.  By  H.  J.  Ecken- 
rode.     Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $2  net. 

A  history  of  the  part  played  in  the  American 
Revolution  by  Virginia,  and  an  account  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the    Democratic  party. 

The  Daredevil,  By  Maria  Thompson  Daviess. 
Chicago:  The  Reilly  &  Britton  Company;  $1.35 
net. 

A  novel. 


W.  D.  Fennimore 


A.  R-  Fennimore 


A  PHENOMENAL  NEW  LENS 
INVENTED 

The  Newly  patented  double  vision  glasses 
called  "Caltex  Onepiece"  Bifocals  are  without 
question  the  most  perfect  and  satisfactory  lenses 
of  their  kind  being  made  in  the  world  today. 
The  necessity  of  using  two  pairs  of  glasses  has 
been  entirely  done  away  with  as  these  wonderful 
lenses  combine  both  reading  and  distance  correc- 
tions in  a  single  lens.  Many  who  could  not  here- 
tofore wear  bifocals  are  wearing  the  "Caltex  " 
in  perfect  comfort,  as  all  the  annoying  features 
of  other  bifocals  have  been  excluded  from  the 
"Caltex."  Remember  the  name  and  insist  on 
"  Caltex,"  as  there  are  imitations  of  the  genuine. 

181  Post  Street     }    c       - 
„-no  ...     .        c.       -    ban  rrancisco 
2508  Mission  St.     \ 

1221  Broadway,  Oakland 
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A  SYMPHONIC  FAREWELL. 

We  on  the  outside  who  know  nothing*  and 
care  less  about  this  grand  rumpus  among  the 
symphony  people  can  but  congratulate  our- 
selves that  the  eruptive  moment  for  the  ex- 
plosion was  chosen  after  the  season  had  been 
safely  steered  to  a  brilliant  conclusion.  For 
the  last  concert,  which  was  very  appropriately 
devoted  entirely  to  orchestral  numbers,  was 
unaffected  in  merit  by  the  suppressed  emo- 
tions of  thp  combatants.  The  players  looked 
calm  and  happy.  Evidently  they  were  not,  as 
a  body,  in  the  thick  of  the  fight.  Perhaps 
a  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  hostilities 
may  have  lent  vigor  and  emphasis  to  the  ap- 
plause of  Hertz's  men  friends  in  the  audience 
at  the  Friday  concert.  At  any  rate,  I  never 
before,  at  a  symphony  concert,  heard  an  au- 
dience become  so  vocal  in  its  approval. 
There  was  an  unusually  large  number  of  men 
there,  and  they  unquestionably  were  accom- 
plished shouters.  They  began  by  voicing  a 
big  reception  to  the  leader.  At  the  end  of 
the  symphony  an  immense  parade  of  baskets, 
sheaves,  and  set  pieces  of  flowers  began,  and 
when  the  last  notes  of  the  "Tannhauser  Over- 
ture" died  away  a  spontaneous,  banked-up 
roar  of  approval  overflowed  its  dykes  and 
swept  up  toward  the  leader  and  his  body  of 
players  in  one  enveloping  wave.  Applause  so 
tumultuous,  volcanic,  and  insistent  in  the  dig- 
nified and  classical  atmosphere  of  a  symphony 
concert  was,  more  particularly  in  the  light 
of  later  knowledge,  rather  suggestive  of  some 
personal  partisanship,  but  it  did  not  conflict 
with  the  general  feeling  of  the  audience, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  was  pleased  at  the 
idea  of  giving  Mr.  Hertz  a  send-off,  and  made 
it   practically   unanimous. 

So  the  huge  Friday  audience  came  away, 
full  of  cordial  enjoyment  of  the  excitement 
of  the  tribute  and  happily  unaware  of  the 
hidden,  banked-up  fires  which  might  have 
tended  to  lend  it  glow  and  fervor. 

The  finest  interpretation  I  ever  heard  of 
the  Beethoven  "Eroica"  was  at  Festival  Hall 
last  summer  under  the  baton  of  Dr.  Muck ; 
and  next  to  that — some,  perhaps,  might  prefer 
it— comes  that  of  Alfred  Hertz.  Under  the 
sway  of  Dr.  Muck's  calmer  baton  one  seemed 
to  feel  more  deeply  the  note  of  sublimity, 
during  the  reading  of  the  second  movement, 
which,  in  spite  of  Beethoven's  abjuration  of 
the  Corsican  war-god  for  the  hero,  never  per- 
mits us  to  forget  that  Napoleon  was  the  one 
in  mind  when  the  composition  was  taking 
shape.  Alfred  Hertz's  interpretation,  with  its 
warmer  human  note,  released  the  wings  of 
the  imagination.  It  almost  seemed  as  if  the 
great  elegy  poured  forth  a  noble  lament  for 
one 

So  fallen!      So  lost!     The  light  withdrawn 
Which   once  he   wore! 

The  "Tannhauser  Overture"  was  an  excel- 
lent selection,  for  the  everyday  people  who 
do  not  walk  on  lofty  musical  heights  enjoy 
the  reading  by  an  admired  leader  of  a  num- 
ber so  thoroughly  familiar.  Intensely  Wag- 
nerian this  overture  is  in  its  pronounced  dra- 
matic quality,  and  the  might  and  splendor  of 
the  conflict  between  the  spiritual  and  the  car- 
nal was  so  superbly  conveyed  that  while  the 
battle  was  on,  even  until  the  Venusberg  crew 
fought  it  out  in  the  last  ditch,  one  felt  cold 
shivers  of  appreciation  run  up  and  down  one's 
peculiarly  responsive  backbone. 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks"  is,  like 
the  majority  of  the  Richard  Strauss  compo- 
sitions, always  bound  to  awaken  some  re- 
bellion in  the  ranks.  But  even  the  most 
bitter  Strauss  hater  can  not  but  marvel  at  his 
wealth  of  orchestral  mastery.  He  always 
seems  to  deal  out  the  merely  beautiful  in 
grudging,  homeopathic  doses,  and  his  mock- 
ing, revolting  intellect  is  happier  when  he  is 
simultaneously  exhausting,  yet  stimulating,  the 
puzzled,  yet  persistently  assiduous  spirit,  by 
the  weirdnesses  of  his  tonalities.  One  could 
actually  hear  the  affectation  in  Till's  tones 
as  he  caricatured  the  virtuous,  or  the  cry  of 
shocked  reprobation  with  which  the  Philis- 
tines cry,  "Did  you  ever!"  The  piece,  in  fact, 
is  a  musical — or  unmusical — curio,  and,  to 
some,   is  like  a   slap  in  the  face. 

Nevertheless,  although  the  "Tannhauser 
Overture"  would  have  been  better  placed  fol- 
lowing the  Strauss  composition,  the  mood  it 
hn  behind  leaped  over  the  interval,  and  the 
f- -ewe II  of  .the  huge  audience  was  of  such  a 
nnture  as  to  warm  the  heart  and  appease  the 
a. ,i  bit  ion  alike  of  leader  and  players. 


THE    GENTLE-PERSINGER    CONCERT. 


Whether  it  was  due  to  something  frank, 
girlish,  and  unprofessional  in  Alice  Gentle's 
attitude  toward  her  public,  or  to  the  immense 
satisfaction  with  which  Louis  Persinger's 
friends  seized  the  occasion  to  pay  him  a  spe- 
cial, personal  tribute,  or  to  the  fact  that  this 
concert  took  place  March  29th  in  an  uptown 
hall,  certain  it  is  that  there  was  more  than 
usual  of  the  entente  cordiale  between  the  per- 
formers and  the  audience. 

In  the  midst  of  the  goodly  audience  as- 
sembled could  be  seen  the  countenance  of 
Alfred  Hertz,  beaming  benevolently  on  his 
first  lieutenant  and  contributing  huge  ex- 
plosions of  handclaps  to  the  general  volume 
of  applause. 

On    the   concert    platform    Alice    Gentle   ap- 
pears as  most  likable  and  attractive.     Success 
has  not  yet  moulded  her  into  the  conventional 
outlines  of  a  popular  prima  donna.     There  is 
something    frank,    impulsive,    unself-conscious 
about    her    when    she    enters    or    leaves    the 
stage.      But,    just    at    the    moment    preceding 
her  song,  we  see  a  change  come.     The  frank, 
responsive  girl  suddenly  and  mysteriously  be- 
comes the  artist,  surrendering  herself  for  the 
time  to  the  expression,  by  feature  as  well  as 
by    voice,    of    the    emotion    expressed    in    her 
voice.      For,    indeed,   Alice   Gentle's  very   suc- 
cessful   appearance    on    the    concert    platform 
tends  more  than  ever  to  demonstrate  how  es- 
sentially   she   is   an    opera    singer.      She   is   to 
an  unusual  degree  dowered  with  the  requisite 
temperament,  and  she  always  has  immense  re- 
serves of  voice,  clear,  fresh  as  her  own  youth, 
silver-sweet,  and  most  beautiful.     And  on  the 
technic    of     her    art    she    has    bestowed    as- 
siduous care.     It  is  very  evident  that  she  has 
worked    hard    to    attain    the    success    of    those 
numerous  beautiful  pianissimo  passages  which 
we  heard  in  quite  a  proportion  of  her  concert 
numbers.     Probably  it  was  for  them  that  she 
chose     many     of     her     selections.      Her    pro- 
gramme  was   very   interesting,   beginning   and 
ending  with  an  operatic  aria,   and   containing 
a  couple  of  Carpenter's  songs,   one  of  which, 
"On  the   day  when   death   will  knock  at  thy 
door,"  she  sang  with  a  fine  invocation  of  the 
dread  mingled  with  resignation.     Her  fine  in- 
terpretation   of    Chad  wick's    "Trees    and    the 
Master"    made    a    similar    revelation    of    the 
scope  of  the  young  singer's  power  of  spiritual 
expression,   which   far   transcends  that   of  the 
mere   delver   into   the   often   shallow   fields    of 
operatic   sentiment.      A   Moussorgsky  number, 
"The   Beetle,"   a   child's   story   to   its   nurse  of 
the  death  of  a  beetle,  most  certainly  does  not 
sound   promising,   yet  it  was   charmingly   ren- 
dered,   full    of    delightful    childlikeness,    in   its 
exposition  of  the  lively  play  of  a  child's  fresh, 
unfolding  sensibilities. 

There  were  a  number  of  other  songs,  some 
of  the  lighter  order  which  please  an  audience 
on  its  simpler  side.  The  two  Debussy  num- 
bers were  not  so  penetrated  with  the  fresh, 
warm  charm  of  the  singer.  But  the  effect  of 
the  concert  as  a  whole  was  to  confirm  the 
faith  of  those  who  believe  in  Miss  Gentle's 
future    career   as   an   operatic   star. 

Mr.  Louis  Persinger  also  pleased  the  audience 
greatly  by  an  exhibition  of  virtuosity  with  the 
violin  that  was  all  the  more  satisfactory  from 
the  modesty  of  the  performer.  I  have  an  idea 
that  Mr.  Persinger  does  not  particularly  care 
for  the  white  light,  but  having  been  placed 
under  its  rays,  he  perhaps  put  aside  with  an 
inward  sigh  of  resignation  his  probable  prefer- 
ence for  doing  his  indispensable  work  under 
an  inspiring  leader,  and  quietly  proceeded  to 
demonstrate  the  excellent  reason  existing  for 
that  leader's  faith.  He  was  happier  in  the 
second  movement  of  the  Nardini  concerto,  the 
beautiful  singing  tone  of  which  came  more 
sympathetically  from  his  bow  than  the  tech- 
nically brilliant  Moderato  or  the  Giocoso.  The 
Wieniawski  "Legende"  was  given  with  a  fine 
perception  of  the  delicate  nuances  of  tone, 
and  contained  excellently  rendered  passages 
which  expressed  the  agitation  of  some  epic 
tale  of  war  or  love.  The  Reichardt-Persinger 
Melodie,  which  we  recently  heard  so  beauti- 
fully sung,  sighed  out  its  delicate  sweetness 
like   the  passing   fragrance   of   a   rose. 

A  fitting  close  to  Mr.  Persinger's  contri- 
butions was  the  Saint-Saens  "Rondo  Capric- 
cioso,"  a  piece  which  served  as  a  vehicle  for 
displaying  the  player's  fine  technical  equip- 
ment and  the  blend  of  brilliancy  and  gentle 
charm  which  his  bow  drew  forth  from  the 
strings.  It  seemed  as  if  the  young  violinist 
was  happier  when  he  had  completed  a  display 
of  purely  technical  brilliancy,  as  in  the 
Wieniawski  "Polonaise,"  and  gladly  devoted 
himself  to  bringing  forth  strains  of  sweetness 
that  found  their  inspiration  "among  the  un- 
trodden   Ways." 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


"Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone,  alone  on  a 
wide  sea  !"  and  not  a  single  theatre  manager 
to  take  pity  on  a  play-loving  soul  in  its 
agony.  \'..t  a  play  in  sight,  except  a  movie, 
movies  galore,  too  many  of  them.  Not  that  I 
object  to  movies,  but,  in  the  metropolis  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  here  we  have  a  week  with- 
out  a   single   downtown   theatre  presenting  a 


spoken  play,  and  only  one  uptown,  and  that 
practically  in  a  community  apart.  It  is  to 
groan. 

And  groan  I  did  when  the  Orpheum  movie 
of  the  week  began  to  unfold  its  amazing 
processes.  I  don't  know  what  it  was  all 
about,  and  judging  from  the  stunned,  semi- 
questioning  look  on  the  majority  of  faces, 
neither  did  the  audience.  I  saw  kicks,  cuffs, 
fights,  flights,  pursuits,  tumbles,  missiles, 
overturned  furniture,  people  showered  with 
anathema,  and  sprays  of  water  from  a  fire 
hydrant,  and  what  not. 

The  dear,  darling  audience  !  It  didn't  give 
a  ripple  of  laughter,  not  a  single  testimonial 
of  pleasure,  which  was  really  comforting. 
Can  it  be,  oh,  can  it  be  that  they  are  really 
getting  tired  of  this  sort  of  thing?  I  suppose 
not;  it  is  too  good  to  hope  for,  judging  from 
this  $600,000  Charley  Chaplin  yarn.  And  yet 
there  was  a  Charley  Chaplin  imitator  in 
"Luke  Pipes  the  Pippins."  And  who,  in  the 
name  of  heaven,  can  explain  the  meaning  of 
that  title? 

However,  the  rest  of  the  programme  is 
good  this  week.  Even  the  opening  Stevens 
and  Falk  "Protean  Novelty,"  which  is  an  un- 
remarkable act  gotten  up  by  two  nice  girls, 
was  a  fair  starter,  as  one  of  the  girls  sings 
rather  mossy  when-we-were-young  songs,  and 
the  other  is  a  very  deft  little  tripping  dancer, 
and  has  a  rather  jolly  little  smile  of  enjoy- 
ment when  she  dances. 

And,  by  the  way,  I  don't  believe  I  half 
did  Lubowska,  the  dancer,  justice  in  my  ver- 
dict of  last  week.  Without  anything  new  in 
her  number,  she  contrived  to  please  the  eye 
by  her  postures  and  steps  and  to  put  into 
them  quite  a  cleverly  expressed  suggestion  of 
the  mood-meaning  of  the  dance.  Lubowska 
and  the  two  Italian  comedians  were  the  only 
left-overs,  the  latter  pair,  the  one  with  the 
ineffably  self-satisfied  superiority  of  the  lowly 
boss,  and  "Tony  Boots,"  with  that  faint  sug- 
gestion of  the  Latin  joy  of  life  in  his  fish-gill 
mouth  and  puzzled,  peering  little  eyes,  con- 
tributing fresh  installments  of  joy  to  the  per- 
formance. 

Benny  and  Woods  are  a  silently  jocular  pair, 
who  do  all  their  speaking  with  their  instru- 
ments and  their  mobile  features,  their  voices 
remaining  inexorably  locked  up.  Both  play 
entertainingly,  the  violinist  in  particular 
putting  a  strain  of  the  jocose  in  the  facile 
notes  he  draws  from  his  instrument,  while 
his  comrade  inflicts  a  very  masterly  punish- 
ment on  the  keys  of  the  piano.  Each  has  his 
little  joke  with  the  audience,  the  violinist 
having  very  successfuly  cultivated  a  whole 
assortment  of  waggish  expressions,  blended  in 
with  a  mysteriously  imperceptible,  yet  very 
patent  approach  to  a  La  Gioconda  smile. 
This  practice  has  something  of  a  tendency  to 
retire  the  music  to  second  place,  but  the  pair 
cleverly  prevent  that  by  the  quality  of  their 
playing.  Mr.  Violinist  is  the  cleverest,  not  a 
doubt  of  it.  He  fixes  an  innocently  perplexed 
gaze  on  a  wiggling  auditor — or  suppositi- 
tiously  does  so — and  his  dreamily  speculative 
orbs  seem  to  saj\  "Lord,  aint  he  the  dub  !" 
He  draws  his  bow  absently  across  the  strings, 
which  really  talk  in  conjunction  with  his  ac- 
complished eyes,  both  joining  in  the  careless 
assertion,  "This  is  as  easy  as  rolling  off  a 
log." 

A  playfully  optimistic  note  is  struck  by 
Willa  Holt  Wakefield,  a  plump  and  in- 
gratiating exponent  of  the  piano-accompanied 
monologue.  Miss  Wakefield  has  no  subtleties 
to  offer,  but  the  honey  in  her  voice  and  man- 
ner and  the  catchy  little  songs  with  their 
catchy  little  points  pleased  and  entertained 
her  audience. 

There  is  one  playlet,  "The  Red-Fox  Trot," 
a  piece  with  a  slightly  belated  air  in  view 
of  its  subject,  which  seems  to  belong  two  or 
three  years  back.  George  Howell  is  a  little 
too  unctuous  in  his  comedy,  but  his  piece 
entertains,  more  especially  as  he  has  good 
support.  Marion  Tanner  is  an  intelligent 
actress  who  makes  her  points  each  time,  and 
Ernest  Wood  gave  an  amusing  impersonation 
of  the  sissy-boy  with  his  brains  in  his  heels. 
Valentine  and  Bell  filled  in  very  acceptably 
with  their  mingling  of  acrobatics  and  daring 
bicycling  stunts,  just  following  after  the  re- 
splendent young  tenor,  Ciccolini,  who  took 
our  breath  away  by  the  rich,  velvety  beauty 
of  his  virile  tenor  voice.  So  far  Ciccolini  is 
principally  a  voice.  He  is  very  young,  rather 
shallow  and  florid  in  his  sentiment,  a  highly 
efflorescent  presence,  with  his  fine  figure,  his 
handsome  face,  beamy  dark  eyes,  and  crest 
of  glossy  Italian  hair.  The  fortunate  youth 
is  on  the  upward  slopes,  as  yet,  but  he  has 
the  voice  to  carry  him  clear  to  the  top.  He 
fairly  revels  in  employing  it,  pouring  out  its 
mellow  sonorousness  unstintedly,  only  con- 
scious, in  his  prodigal  youth,  of  the  posses- 
sion of  vocal  riches  without  limit.  He  likes 
weepy  songs  and  piles  on  the  agony,  being  a 
little  prone  to  run  against  a  lurking  falsetto 
sob  that  he  adores.  He  is  a  robustious  young 
thing,  thoroughly  enjoyable  in  the  prodigality 
of  his  lavish  youth,  enjoyable  in  his  enjoy- 
ments; his  enjoyment  of  lifting  up  his  glori- 
ous voice,  of  piling  high  superabundant  senti- 
ment, of  waving  his  polished  plume  of  curly 
hair  as  he  bows  his  thanks,  of  displaying  his 
fine  person  in  the  graceful  costume  of  Mario 


Cavaradossi,      whose      farewell      prison      ari; 
topped  his  programme  of  songs. 

This    gilt-edged    being    sang    in    Italian,    i  I 
French,    and    finally    gave    "Until,"    which 
conceived    to    be    his    one    English    ewe-Iamt 
But   no,    he    fairly    submerged   us   in    the   ric 
Italian    sentiment   he   poured    out    in   "Mothe, 
Machree."      That    settled    it    with    the    housi 
They  took  him  to  their  already  softened  an 
conquered  hearts,  and  after  Ciccolini  is  tread 
ing  the  flowery  heights  of  fame  his  name  will 
still  be  cherished  among  the  vaudevillians. 
scarcely  see  how  any  lover  of  song  can  allcnl 
this   Prince    Fortunatus    among   tenors   to   gel 
away  unheard,  for  with  such  a  glorious  voicl 
there  is  no  knowing  to  what  extent  his  nam! 
may   yet    be    silver-trumpeted    by    the    herald 
of  fame.  Josephine    Hart   Phelps. 


Nearly    all    the    Paris    newspapers    are    noJ 
gotten   out  by  women. 


From  1857  to  1916— 

Babies  of 

Three  Genera- 
tions have  been 
raised  to  healthy 
childhood  on 

EA£LE 

CONdensED 
MILK 

.,     .        IHE  ORIGINAL    _ 

'T'HE  FOOD  that  thousands  of  mothers  of 
today  —  of  a  generation  ago— and  of  our 
grandmother's  day  —  found  pure  and  safe  for 
their  babies  is  likely  to  prove  pure  and  safe  for 
your  baby.  Awarded  Grand  Prize  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  ETposition. 

Keep  a  supply  of  "  Eagle  Brand  "  in  the  house 
and  use  it  when  you  are  making  cakes,  pies, 
puddings,  ice-cream,  muffins,  tea  biscuits.  It 
gives  a  wonderful  flavor  to  coffee,  tea  and 
chocolate.  Send  Coupon   Today 


Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co., 
108  Hudson  St.,  New  York. 

Please     send     me     the     booklets 
checked  : 

. . .  .The  Important  Business  of  Being  a  Mother 
....  Baby's  Biography 

Borden's  Recipes 
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Address 


Honolulu 

The  Wav  to  fin'- Splendid  TVin-Screw 
mc  lldj  10  u».  io.oooton  tacricanStmrs. 
OCE AN!C  S.S.  CO.  ',siEBii»".,,si)Noi«A",,,VENnjRr 
673  KM.  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  1st  CI.  $65.00;  2nd  J50  00 
/LinetoSydney,Australl«\  Sailings  every  21  days, 
W.To„I,S337.SO,stClJ  Apr.  11,  May  2,  May  23 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

May  Robson  Coming  to  Columbia  Theatre. 

The  Columbia  Theatre  announces  the  open- 
ing of  its  summer  season  of  drama  for  Mon- 
day night,  April  17th,  when  May  Robson  ap- 
pears for  the  first  time  in  this  city  in  her 
latest  comedy  success,  "The  Making  Over  of 
Mrs.  Matt,"  an  entirely  satisfactory  vehicle 
for  the  display  of  this  inimitable  comedienne's 
clever  work. 

The  play  is  from  the  pen  of  James  Forbes, 
who  is  best  remembered  as  the  author  01 
"The  Chorus  Lady,"  which  won  him  distinc- 
tion in  this  country  as  well  as  in  England. 
It  sparkles  with  quaint  sayings,  scintillates 
with  witticisms,  develops  a  picturesque  love 
story,  and  offers  Miss  Robson  an  ideal  role. 
The  play  has  a  wholesome  moral  and  exudes 
sunshine  and  laughter,  as  well  as  rich  and 
choice  comedy.  It  is  intended  for  young  and 
old  as  it  touches  the  hearts  of  youth  and 
age  alike  with  its  quaint  humor,  its  well- 
shaded  expressions,  and  its  laugh  and  tear- 
compelling  impersonations. 

Miss  Robson  will  have  a  large  and  capable 
cast  in  her  support.  An  excellent  stage- 
setting  has  been  provided  the  production. 
The  sale  of  seats  for  the  engagement  opens 
Thursday  morning,  April  14th.  Matinees  will 
be  given   on   Wednesdays  and   Saturdays. 


The  Final  Week  of  "Ramona." 

With  the  matinee  and  evening  performances 
of  Sunday,  April  9th,  "Ramona,"  Clune's 
cinema-theatrical  entertainment,  enters  upon 
the  fourth  and  what  must  be  the  final  week 
of  its  engagement  at  the  Cort  Theatre. 

Crowded  houses  have  been  the  rule  during 
the  phenomenal  run  of  this  visualization  of 
Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  engrossing  narrative  of 
California  and  the  Mission  Indians,  with  all 
its  wealth  of  color  and  romance.  The  pro- 
ducer has  more  than  slavishly  told  the  story 
through  the  medium  of  photo-dramatic  art — 
he  has  fairly  caught  the  spirit  of  the  book 
and  transmitted  it  to  the  screen  through  a 
magic  lens. 

"Ramona"  is  at  once  the  most  poetic  and 
beautiful,  as  well  as  the  "most  ambitious 
achievement  in  the  realm  of  cinema-drama. 
It  stands  in  a  class  of  its  own. 

Much  is  added  to  the  entertainment  by  the 
three  elaborate  scenic  settings,  peopled  with 
Spanish  singers  and  instrumentalists.  The 
musical  score,  which  synchronizes  perfectly 
with  the  action  on  the  screen,  is  admirably 
rendered  by  the  large   orchestra. 

On  Sunday,  April  16th,  Alexander,  the  mys- 
tic, comes  to  the  Cort  with  his  wealth  of 
Oriental  illusions.  His  famed  "Simla  Seance" 
will   be   a   feature.    

Calve  at  the  Orpheum  Next  Week. 

The  Orpheum  bill   for  next  week  will  have 

'    as   its   headline    attraction    Calve,    the   world's 

most  famous  "Carmen,"  and  one  of  the  great- 

. .  est  prima   donnas  grand   opera  has   ever   pro- 

■    duced.      Her    engagement    is    limited    to    one 

week  only.     Associated  with   Mme.  Calve  will 

be  Gasparri,  the  eminent   Italian   grand   opera 

I  tenor,  her  husband.  Mme.  Calve  will  sing  in 
French  selections  from  "Sapho"  and  the  Haba- 
nera from  "Carmen."  Signor  Gasparri  will 
i  render  in  Italian  arias  from  "Tosca"  and 
I  "The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West,"  and  for  a 
i;  finale  both  will  be  heard  in  the  famous  duo 
il  from   "Faust." 

Lillian  Kingsbury  and  her  company  will  ap- 


Angela     Anderson     Nesmith 

READER 

CTfiniftC  Kohler  &  Chase  Bldg,  San  Francisco 
JIUUJUj  Ebell  Club,  Oakland 

Literary  Interpretation,  Dramatic  Art,  Public 
Speaking. 

Paris   School    of   Deportment    Work. 
Classical  and  Interpretative  Physical  Culture. 
Catalogue  and  list  of  readings  upon  request. 
Telephone :  Prospect  3940 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE 

W.  L.  GREENBAUM'S  ATTRACTIONS 

KNEISEL  QUARTET 

This    Sunday    aft,    April    9,    at    2:30 
Next  Wednesday  eve,  April  12,  at  8:1 5 

Tickets  $2,  $1  50.  SI.  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 
Mason  and  Hamlin  Piano  used. 


New  York  Symphony 

Orchestra  of  80 

WALTER  DAMROSCH,  Conductor 

—  WITH  — 

JOSEF  HOFMANN 

SOLOIST 

Next  Thursday  and  Saturday  Nights,  April  13-15 

at  8:15 

Next  Friday  and  Sunday  afts,  April  14-16 

at  3 

Tickets  $2.50,  $2,  $1  50,  SI,  at  Sherman.  Clay  & 

Co.'s.  Steinway  Piano  used. 


Young  People's  Concert 

BEAUTIFUL  PROGRAMME  and  TALKS  by 
MR.  DAMROSCH 
Saturday  aft,  April  15,  at  2:30 
Prices  $1.50.  Si,  50  cts.    Young  folks,  75  Cts, 
50  cts.  25  ets. 


pear  in  a  one-act  play  by  Ethel  Clifton  and 
Brenda  Fowler  called  "The  Coward."  Its 
situations  are  intense  and  dramatic,  and  Miss 
Kingsbury  as  the  wife  of  a  millworker  who 
has  heeded  the  call  to  arms,  is  credited  with 
a  splendidly  human  and  thrilling  performance. 

Ray  Dooley,  with  the  assistance  of  Elmer 
Graham  and  Gordon  Dooley,  will  give  a  com- 
bination  of  melody,  dancing,   and  jollity. 

Pietro.  the  piano  accordeonist,  will  present 
one  of  his  most  delightful  programmes. 

Miss  Catherine  Powell,  America's  interna- 
tional danseuse,  will  appear  in  a  series  of 
classical  dances,  assisted  by  Adele. 

The  Le  Grohs,  pantomimic  contortionists, 
will  introduce  an   eccentric  novelty. 

Benny  and  Woods  in  their  piano  and  violin 
selections,  and  Valentine  and  Bell  in  their  bi- 
cycle feats,   will  also  be   included  in   this  bill. 

A  special  feature  of  this  bill  will  be  Ger- 
trude Vanderbilt  and  George  Moore  in  new 
singing  and  dancing  novelties. 

The  third  of  the  series  of  beautiful  colored 
travelogues,  consisting  of  motion-picture 
scenes  taken  especially  for  the  Orpheum  Cir- 
cuit, will  be  exhibited.  It  represents  scenes 
in  France  and  Siam.  These  pictures,  in  ad> 
dition  to  being  a  delight  to  the  eye,  have  an 
educational  value,  as  they  reproduce  the  most 
famous  cities  and  the  most  historical  and  pic- 
turesque spots  of  the  Old  World. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

Chris  Richards,  one  of  England's  famous 
comedians,  Michael  Emmett,  the  brilliant 
young  Irish  tenor,  and  a  big  "girlie"  produc- 
tion, "The  Dream  Pirates,"  are  a  strong  trio 
of  headliners  on  the  new  eight-act  show 
opening  at  the  Pantages  at  Sunday's  matinee. 
Richards  is  an  eccentric  funster  who  has  been 
signed  for  a  life  contract  to  appear  under  the 
personal  direction  of  Alexander  Pantages  in 
the  "movies."  The  vaudeville  magnet  thinks 
that  in  the  newcomer  he  has  the  superior  of 
that  idol  of  picture  fame,  Charlie  Chaplin. 
Richards'  work  is  similar  to  Chaplin's,  as 
both  men  are  graduates  of  the  London  music 
halls. 

"A  Glimpse  of  Old  Ireland"  is  a  vaudeville 
gem,  written  and  produced  by  Michael  Em- 
mett, the  romantic  singer,  whose  acting  was 
such  a  hit  in  New  York  and  Chicago.  The 
dashing  tenor  has  been  likened  to  Murphy, 
Olcott,  and  Mack,  and  some  critics  state  that 
Emmett's  youth  and  virility  place  him  in  the 
first  rank  of  minstrels  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 

Big  and  little  folks  will  enjoy  the  "Dream 
Pirates,"  which  is  a  "tab"  version  of  the  lad 
who,  like  "Peter  Pan,"  wanted  to  remain 
young.  There  is  a  full-rigged  pirate  ship  in 
the  act,  with  a  flock  of  pretty  girl  pirates 
amusing  the  rough  captain  and  his  deadly 
crew. 

The  Four  Bracks,  billed  as  the  "World's 
Greatest  Risley  Acrobats,"  are  another  splen- 
did feature. 

Donita,  the  girl  with  the  baby  stare  and 
child  impersonations  ;  the  Packard  Four,  har- 
mony speed  kings ;  Violet  and  Charles,  acro- 
batic novelty  artists,  and  the  fourth  episode 
of  "The  Iron  Claw"  will  round  out  the  ex- 
cellent programme. 


THE  MUSIC  SEASON. 


The  Kneisel  Quartet. 

The  Kneisel  Quartet  will  give  the  first  of  a 
series  of  two  concerts  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre this  Sunday  afternoon,  April  9th,  at  2:30 
o'clock. 

The  programme  will  be  a  most  beautiful 
and  important  one,  and  consists  of  Brahms' 
"Quartet,"  op.  51,  in  A  minor ;  Beethoven's 
"Quartet"  in  G  major,  op.  18,  No.  2;  "Suite" 
in  C.  for  violoncello  alone,  by  Bach,  played 
by  Mr.  Willeke  ;  "Cavatina"  from  the  "Quar- 
tet" in  B  flat,  op.  130,  and  "Menuetto  and 
Fuga"  from  "Quartet,"  op.  59,  No.  3,  by 
Beethoven. 

The  second  and  last  Kneisel  Quartet  concert 
will  be  given  at  the  Columbia  on  Wednesday 
night,  April  12th,  at  8:15  o'clock.  The  offer- 
ing will  consist  of  "Quartet,"  op.  20,  No.  4, 
by  Haydn  ;  two  movements  from  the  "Quar- 
tet" in  E  flat  major,  by  Max  Reger ;  "Ter- 
zetto" for  two  violins  and  violo,  by  Dvorak  ; 
three  solos  for  violoncello  played  by  Mr.  Wil- 
leke, and  the  most  beautiful  of  all  modern 
romantic  chamber  music  works,  the  "Quartet" 
in  A  minor  by  Schubert. 

Tickets  for  both  events  are  now  on  sale  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  and  the  box-office  will 
be  open  on  Sunday  at  the  Columbia  Theatre 
after  10  a.  m.  

New  York  Symphony  and  Josef  Hofmann. 

Manager  Greenbaum  will  bring  his  brilliant 
season  to  a  close  this  coming  week  with  a 
colossal  aggregation  of  musical  talent.  At 
the  Columbia  Theatre,  commencing  next 
Thursday  night,  he  will  commence  a  series  of 
concerts  by  the  complete  New  York  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  of  eighty  artists,  under  the 
baton  of  Walter  Damrosch,  in  conjunction 
with   the  pianist,   Mr.  Josef  Hofmann. 

Four  magnificent  symphony  programmes 
have  been  arranged  and  on  each  of  these  Mr. 
Hofmann  is  announced  to  play  one  of  the 
master  works  for  piano   and  orchestra.     The 


fifth  concert  will  be  a  Young  People's  Con- 
cert. 

The  first  concert  will  be  given  next  Thurs- 
day night  at  8:15.  The  programme  is  (a) 
Symphony,  "From  the  New  World."  Dvorak; 
(b)  Suite,  "Adventures  in  a  Perambulator"; 
ic)  "Concerto"  in  C  minor  for  piano  and  or- 
chestra, by  Saint-Saens,  played  by  Mr.  Hof- 
mann. 

The  second  concert  will  be  a  Friday  after- 
noon event  at  3  o'clock.  By  special  request 
the  music  to  the  Greek  drama,  "Iphegenia  in 
Aulis,"  composed  by  Mr.  Damrosch  for  the 
Margaret  Anglin  performance  at  the  Greek 
Theatre  last  summer,  will  be  a  feature  of 
this  offering.  Incidental  to  the  composition 
will  be  a  'cello  solo  played  by  Jacques  Renard, 
the  solo  'cellist  of  the  orchestra,  and  a  "Melo- 
drame,"  for  flute,  clarinet,  and  harp.  The 
first  "Symphony"  by  Brahms  and  the  "Con- 
certo" in  F  minor  by  Chopin  will  complete 
this  programme. 

Saturday  night,  April  15th,  the  programme 
will  be  :  "Symphony,"  No.  5,  by  Tschaikow- 
sky  ;  Symphonic  Poem,  "Death  and  Transfigu- 
ration," by  Richard  Strauss,  and  "Concerto" 
in  G  by  Rubinstein. 

For  the  final  concert,  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, April  16th.  Mr.  Damrosch  and  Mr.  Hof- 
mann have  chosen  "Symphony,"  by  the  Rus- 
sian master,  Kalinnikow  ;  suite  of  British  folk 
tunes,  "Molly  on  the  Shore,"  "Irish  Tune," 
"Shepherd's  Hey,"  by  Percy  Grainger,  and  the 
exquisite  "Concerto"  in  A  minor  by  Schu- 
mann. 

Tickets  are  now  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.'s,  corner  Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets. 


Damrosch's  Young  People's  Concert. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  April  15th,  at  2  :30 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  the  entire  New 
York  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Walter  Dam- 
rosch will  give  one  of  their  Young  People's 
Concerts,  which  have  proved  so  popular  and 
valuable  in  New  York.  The  great  orchestra 
of  eighty  will  play  a  select  programme.  It 
will  include  Overture,  "Oberon,"  Von  Weber  ; 
"Largo,"  Handel  ;  "Allegretto"  from  the 
Eighth  Symphony  of  Beethoven  ;  Prelude  to 
"Lohengrin,"  Wagner;  and  two  numbers  from 
"The  Damnation  of  Faust,"  Berlioz. 

Mr.  Damrosch  will  give  short  talks  before 
each  work  and  will  explain  the  instruments 
used  in  the  modern  orchestra.  The  players 
of  the  various  instruments  will  each  play  a 
short  solo  demonstrating  the  tonal  qualities 
of  his  instrument.  This  will  be  most  in- 
teresting to  both  old  and  young,  for  there  are 
many  attendants  at  regular  symphony  concerts 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  characteristics 
of  the  different  instruments. 

Special  popular  prices  will  prevail  for  this 
event,  the  tickets  for  adults  being  $1.50,  $1, 
and  50  cents,  while  young  folks  of  eighteen 
and  under  may  secure  tickets  for  just  one- 
half  this  rate. 

The  box-office  is  now  open  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &   Co.'s.  

People's  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
The  People's  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
which  gave  the  first  of  a  series  of  ten  popular 
symphony  concerts  at  the  Pavilion  Rink  on 
Thursd;  y  evening,  will  continue  to  present 
attractive  programmes  at  intervals  of  two 
weeks  at  the  same  place.  As  the  date  for  the 
second  concert,  however,  falls  during  Holy 
Week,  and  as  many  important  musical  events 
are  scheduled  between  now  and  then,  it  has 
been  deemed  advisable  to  postpone  it  for  one 
week,  making  the  date  Thursday  evening, 
April  27th,  when  the  orchestra  of  sixty-five 
players,  under  the  baton  of  Nikolai  Sokolort', 
will  give  a  Beethoven- Wagner  programme. 
Miss  May  Mukle,  the  English  'cellist,  will  be 
the  soloist  of  the  occasion. 


Annual  Sacred  Concert  at  Greek  Theatre. 
On  Good  Friday  afternoon  at  3  o'clock  the 
annual  sacred  concert  and  performance  of 
Rossini's  "Stabat  Mater"  will  be  given  in  the 
Greek  Theatre  of  the  University  of  California, 
at  Berkeley,  under  the  direction  of  Paul  Stein- 
dorff,  the  choragus  of  the  university.  The 
participants  will  be  the  Berkeley  Oratorio  So- 
ciety, the  Treble  Clef  Club,  and  California 
Club  of  San  Francisco,  the  Wednesday  Morn- 
ing Club  of  Oakland,  the  San  Francisco 
Choral  Society,  a  quartet  of  eminent  soloists, 
including  Claudia  Allbright,  former  contralto 
at  the  Opera  Comique  in  Paris ;  Mr.  Hugh 
Williams,  tenor,  and  Godfrey  Price,  the  Welsh 
basso.  The  instrumental  soloist  will  be  the 
violinist.  Miss  Amy  Ahrens,  who  will  play  two 
numbers  of  a  Bach  work,  accompanied  by  the 
orchestra  of  sixty  artists.  In  all  over  six 
hundred  people  will  participate  in  this  great 
musical  festival  and  the  prices  will  range 
from   25   cents  to   75   cents. 


The  Kneisel  Quartet  will  play  in  Oakland 
Monday  night,  April  10th,  in  ihe  Oakland  Au- 
ditorium Opera  House  under  the  auspices  of 
the  music  section  of  the  Oakland  Teachers' 
Association.  On  Thursday  night  a  concert 
will  be  given  in  Assembly  Hall  at  Stanford 
University,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Penin- 
sula Musical  Association. 


San  Francisco 
Headquarters 
European  Plan 
Absolutely  Fireproof 

555  ROOMS 

Each   with   private  balh 

Tariff  $1.50  up 

""TRAVELERS  who  are  accustomed 
to  the  best,  find  here  every  possible 
comfort,    convenience    and    refinement. 
Free  auto  bus  meets  trains.  Write  for  folder. 


The  Kneisel  Quartet  in  Berkeley. 
The  fifth  concert  of  the  season  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Berkeley  Musical  Association 
will  be  given  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  11th. 
The  Kneisel  Quartet  will  be  the  attraction, 
consisting  of  Franz  Kneisel,  first  violin ; 
Hans  Latt,  second  violin ;  Louis  Svecenski. 
viola  ;  Willem  Willeke,  violoncello.  Doors  of 
Harmon  Gymnasium  will  open  at  8  p.  m. 


Rcstaurant-Kccper — Resi,  go  out  and  jolly 
the  city  chap  on  the  veranda.  He's  so  bored 
that  he  keeps  tasting  the  butter  and  wine,  and 
he  might  be  a  chemist. — Munich  Mcggctidor- 
fer  Blatter. 


PAINTINGS  of  the 
EXPOSITION 

By  KATE  MONTAGUE  HALL 


PUBLISHED  BY  JOHN   E.  D.  TRASK 

AT  109  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

THE  BEST  PICTORIAL  RECORD  PUBLISHED  OF  THE 
PANAMA -PACIFIC    INTERNATIONAL   EXPOSITION 


Of  this  publication,  consisting  of  artists' 
proof  reproductions  in  full  color  of  twelve 
original  paintings  made  on  the  Exposition 
grounds,  only  one  thousand  sets  were  printed. 
Each  set  is  numbered  and  each  proof  is  indi- 
vidually signed  by  the  artist.  There  is  very 
brief  accompanying  descriptive  text.  The  price 
is  fifteen  dollars  the  set.  A  limited  number 
of  sets  may  still  be  had  of  the  publisher. 
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Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Da\- 
CALVE 
The   World's    Most    Famous   "Carmen" 
and 
GASPARRI 
The    Eminent    Italian    Grand    Opera    Tenor 
ONE  WEEK  ONLY 
LILLIAN      KINGSBURY     and      Company     in 
"The    Coward";    MISS    RAY    DOOLEY.    Sup- 
ported   by    Elmer  Graham  and   Gordon    Dooley, 
in    a    Conglomeration     of    Variety;     PIETRO 
Piano    Accordeonist;    CATHERINE    POWEL1 
in    Classical    Dances;    THE    LE    GROHS,    Ec- 
centric Novelty;  ISENNY  and  WOODS:  VAL- 
ENTINE     and      HELL:      NEW      ORPHEUM 
TRAYELOGUE;  GERTRUDE  VANDERBILT 
and     GEORGE     MOORE    in     New     Song    and 
Dance   Novelties. 

Evening  prices.  10c,  25c.  50c.  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  Holidays),  10c, 
25c,    50c.      Phone— DOUGLAS    70. 


C9E£ 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND     MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Fourth    and    Final    Week    Starts    Sim.,    April    9 

2    p.m.— TWICE    DAILY— 8    p.    m. 

Clune's    Premier     Production 

Helen    Hunt    Jackson's    Thrilling   anil    Romantic 

Story    of    California    and    the    Mission    Indians 


U 


RAMONA" 


A    Cinema-Theatrical    Entertainment 
Nights.    25c,    50c.    75c;    mats.,    J5c,    50c.      All 

reserved. 

Com.    Sun.    Mat..    April    16— ALEXANDER, 

the    Mystic. 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Mason 


A    GREAT    NEW     SHOW! 


t  HRIS      RICHARDS,      1- 
MICHAEL     EMMETT.    Iri 
Glimpse     of     Old     Ireland" 
PI  HATES."    a    Big    Girlie 
FOUR     BRACKS.     World 
\.  r  .l>ii-:    DONITA,    the    i 
Stare;     nil-     PACKARD 
Speed   Kinc*:   VIOLET  and 
balic    Novelty    Artists;    tile 

"THE    I  He  IX   CLAW." 


iiglish  Comedian; 
sli  Tenor,  in  "A 
"THE  DREAM 
Production;  THE 
Greatest  Risley 
irl  with  the  Baby 
FOUR,  Harmony 
CHARLES.  Aero- 
Fourth    Episodi     of 
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VANITY   FAIR. 


There  was  a  time  when  many  appropriate 
jokes  might  be  made  about  the  conversation 
of  women,  and  the  jokers  of  that  day  were 
fully  equal  to  the  occasion.  The  time  has 
passed,  but  the  jokes  continue  in  unabated 
force.  Their  male  perpetrators  do  not  seem 
to  be  aware  that  conditions  have  changed 
and  that  they  would  be  well  advised  to  evade 
the  topic  altogether. 

Thus  we  find  a  humorous  person  on  the 
staff  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  who  tells  us 
that :  "A  great  leader  is  a  man  who  can 
take  two  women  out  to  dinner  and  keep  the 
conversation  off  of  new  spring  clothes  and 
surgical  operations." 

Now  it  may  be  that  Kansas  City  is  peculiar 
in  this  respect  and  that  its  women  are  still 
untouched  by  the  wave  of  enlightenment  that 
began  in  San  Francisco  and  that  is  toilsomely 
making  its  way  eastward.  But  its  time  will 
come,  and  when  it  does  come  the  Star  man 
will  need  to  polish  up  whatever  mental  equip- 
ment he  may  possess  or  else  stay  at  home 
and  confine  his  conversational  prowess  to  the 
domestic  board,  where  the  requirements  are 
not  severe.  It  might  distress  him  to  find 
himself  wholly  excluded  from  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  ladies  on  either  side  of  him 
simply  because  he  was  unable  to  rise  to  their 
mental  level  and  they  were  unwilling  to  de- 
scend to  his. 

For  it  is  an  obvious  matter  of  fact  that 
the  conversation  of  women  is  usually  far  su- 
perior to  that  of  men.  The  average  man  in 
the  modern  drawing-room  must  either  talk 
about  money  or  keep  silent.  Wherever  there 
is  any  sort  of  intelligent  conversation  it  is 
begun  by  women  and  sustained  by  them. 
Some  enterprising  man  may  sometimes  de- 
viate into  golf,  and  if  he  is  sufficiently  en- 
couraged he  may  show  a  surprising  familiarity 
with  the  "movies."  If  he  has  any  sort  of 
acquaintance  with  politics  it  is  usually  of  the 
baser  sort.  Of  the  great  political  principles 
he  knows  little  and  cares  less,  and  he  looks 
with  a  rather  contemptuous  suspicion  upon 
those  who  have  studied  them.  Literature, 
art,  and  the  finer  things  of  life  are  terra  in- 
cognita to  him.  They  simply  do  not  matter. 
His  one  conception  of  conversation  with  a 
woman  is  badinage.  He  is  a  materialist  to 
the  bottom  of  his  nature,  and  nothing  but  a 
thin  social  veneer  covers  his  savage  selfish- 
ness. His  one  test  of  every  question  now  be- 
fore the  human  race  is  its  effect  upon  him- 
self. Political  measures  are  bad  if  they  affect 
him  injuriously.  They  are  good  if  they  seem 
beneficial  to  him.  If  they  do  not  affect  him 
at  all  he  forms  no  opinion  about  them.  In 
the  drawing-room  with  women  he  becomes  a 
dolt. 

Women  at  the  dinner-table  talk  neither 
about  operations  nor  dress.  They  may  do 
these  things  in  Kansas  City.  As  we  go  east- 
ward we  should  naturally  expect  that  man- 
ners should  grow  more  and  more  crude,  but 
the  Star  should  hide  the  fact,  and  not  pro- 
claim it.  Women  may  talk  about  such  things 
when  by  themselevs,  but  certainly  they  do  not 
do  so  at  the  dinner-table  or  with  men.  They 
seem  anxious  to  find  some  topic  that  is  not 
money  and  that  men  can  understand,  but 
very  often  they  fail. 

It  might  be  well  for  men  to  realize  that 
they  are  socially  outclassed  and  that  women 
are  now  immeasurably  their  intellectual  su- 
periors. The  widening  gap  is  evidenced  not 
only  in  the  drawing-room,  but  in  the  clubs. 
In  the  average  man's  club  one  hears  about 
practically  nothing  but  money  and  the  lower 
forms  of  politics.  In  the  women's  clubs  we 
find  art,  literature,  and  mus,ic.  A  good  deal 
of  the  asstheticism  may  be  assumed,  a  mere 
pose.  Probably  it  is.  But  even  the  pose  of 
asstheticism  is  better  than  a  contempt  for  ses- 
theticism.  The  literature  of  the  country  is 
kept  alive  by  women.  It  is  they  who  do  nine- 
tenths  of  the  reading,  and  but  for  them  most 
of  the  publishing  houses  would  close.  The 
mind  of  the  modern  male  seems  to  be  di- 
rected almost  exclusively  to  things.  The 
mind  of  the  woman  tends  more  and  more 
steadily  to   ideas.     And   it   is  ideas   that   win. 

Can  a  man  of  refinement  marry  a  maiden 
of  low  degree  and  put  up  with  her?  And  can 
she  put  up  with  him  ? 

Mr.  W.  L.  George  recently  wrote  a  novel 
about  this  problem.  He  called  it  "The 
Stranger's  Wedding,"  and  his  hero  is  a 
wealthy  university  man  who  marries  the 
daughter  of  a  washerwoman  and  herself  a 
washerwoman.  Personally  we  thought  he  was 
a  lucky  man  and  that  he  had  by  far  the  best 
of  the  bargain,  but  then  we  may  fail  fully  to 
estimate  the  corroding  effects  of  vulgarities 
that  are  endless  though  innocent.  The  wife 
is  saturated  with  ideas  of  cheapness.  With 
a  purse  full  of  gold  she  can  not  resist  the 
sight  of  cheap  jam  in  execrable  glasses,  which 
are  then  carefully  preserved  for  table  use. 
She  can  neither  absorb  the  ideas  of  the  class 
into  which  she  has  married  nor  discard  the 
ideas  of  the  class  into  which  she  was  born. 
SI'  :  becomes  afraid  to  speak  for  fear  of  a 
A  ix  pas,  afraid  to  move,  almost  afraid  to 
i\    '.k.     She  has  been  buried  alive. 

r.  George  has  now  been  talking  about  his 


own  novel  and  explaining  that  in  England 
the  gulf  between  the  classes  is  broader  and 
deeper  than  in  America,  although  perhaps 
there  is  not  so  much  difference  as  he  sup- 
poses.    He  says : 

"My  idea  has  been  to  paint  the  conflict  of 
two  classes  united  for  a  moment  by  love.  I 
don't  mean  merely  sensual  love,  though  I  be 
of  those  who  think  the  greater  part  of  love 
is  sex;  I  mean  the  attraction  of  mental  quali- 
ties, such  as  pity,  loyalty-,  truth,  strength, 
courage.  My  two  'strangers'  are  drawn  to 
each  other  by  those  five  things  as  well  as  by 
their  bodies,  and  yet  it  will  not  do.  The 
few  people  who  know  anything  about  the  book 
say  it  is  absurd,  that  no  college  man  could 
ever  marry  the  daughter  of  a  washerwoman. 
Well,  I  don't  know ;  all  I  can  say  is  that  they 
do,  and  I  can  understand  it.  For  one  must 
get  away  a  little  from  outside  things,  accent, 
taste  in  clothes,  primitive  pleasures,  such  as 
the  cinema ;  one  must  be  able  to  understand 
that  a  cultured  man  might  very  well  feel  a 
violent  attraction  for  a  common  girl  just  be- 
cause she  was  so  sincere,   so  childish. 

"Personally,  I  love  the  English  'lower' 
class,  who  are  not  at  all  low ;  I  don't  like 
the  men  so  well,  presumably  because  I  am  a 
man,  but  I  assure  you  the  girls  have  astonish- 
ing charm;  they  are  emotjonal,  they  are  won- 
derfully trusting;  above  all  they  grow  refined 
very  easily.  I  have  watched  careers ;  a  parlor 
maid,  for  instance,  coming  out  of  the  slums 
has  now  learned  to  wear  small  hats  without 
much  trimming,  to  do  the  flowers  some  art ; 
she  has  her  'hs.'  Another  (a  shopgirl)  has  a 
passion  for  poetry,  and  of  all  poets,  Francis 
Thompson !  Yet  another,  a  typist,  devotes 
her  leisure  to  classical  dancing.  But  the 
finest,  the  truest,  are  the  simple  women  of  the 
people,  who  say  'my  man,'  'my  child* ;  they 
are  tigresses,  and  yet  I  love  them  better  than 
I  the  women  who  know  too  much  Shaw, 
Eucken,  or  the  tango. 

"Yet  an  alliance  between  a  gentleman  and 
a  common  girl  is  very  difficult.  If  he  is  'or- 
dinary' it  will  never  do  as  soon  as  passion 
is  past  her  voice.  The  only  man  who  can 
marry  beneath  him  is  the  old  bachelor,  fond 
of  study  and  of  the  society  of  other  men  ; 
then  his  pretty  common  wife  will  be  his 
housekeeper  and  his  toy,  expect  little,  stand 
aside  socially,  and  perhaps  revere  him.  Poets 
have  married  their  cooks;  they  were  seldom 
old  bachelors,  but  they  lived  in  a  self-created 
world.  Only  he  who  lives  in  a  dream  or  a 
personal  cosmos  can  ally  with  a  lower  grade. 
True,  women  can  learn,  that  is  to  hope,  and 
there  died  not  long  ago  an  English  countess 
who  had  been  a  housemaid.  She  was  lovely, 
she  learned  to  talk — and  still  finer,  she 
learned  to  be  silent,  and  succeeded.  But  it's 
a  weak  hope. 

"For  a  woman  who  marries  beneath  her  I 
think  there  is  little  hope.  A  man  is  always 
coarse  in  habits  (though  more  delicate  in 
emotions)  ;  so  the  boor  will  jar  on  her,  and 
she  will  never  teach  him  because  he  is  too 
vain.  My  lord  may  marry  the  seamstress  at 
his  peril,  but  heaven  protect  my  lady  against 
her  chauffeur ! 

"It  all  sounds  reactionary  to  3'ou  Ameri- 
cans, I  know,  unless  I  am  speaking  to  Knick- 
erbockers, but  then  I  live  in  an  old  civiliza- 
tion, where  class  matters  because  class  is. 
What  I  have  wanted  to  do  is  to  show  the 
tragedy  of  love,  to  show  something  between 
man  and  woman  so  strong  that  even  love  can 
not  overcome  it.  It  is  a  pity  that  there  is 
such  a  thing — but  then  love  is  mortal  as  mor- 
tal  man." 


"The  Bigglewumps  are  going  to  give  a 
grand  coming-out  party  for  Maud  on  the 
10th."  "Mercy !  I  thought  Maud  came  out 
three  seasons  ago."  "She  did ;  but  the 
Bigglewumps  have  made  a  lot  more  money  in 
war  stocks  since  then  and  they  have  changed 
their  set." — Toledo  Blade. 


NOTICE   OF   APPLICATION  FOR  VOLUNTARY 
DISSOLUTION  OF  CORPORATION. 

In  the   Superior   Court   of  the   State   of   California 
in    and    for  the    City   and    County  of   San    Fran- 
cisco.— No.    72,506;    Dept.    No.    12. 
In   the   matter    of    the   Application    of    GEORGE 
EOOLE,   a  corporation,   for  dissolution. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  George  Boole,  a 
corporation  duly  organized  and  existing  under  and 
by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California 
with  its  principal  place  of  business  in  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California, 
did  on  the  21st  day  of  March,  Nineteen  Hundred 
and  Sixteen,  file  in  the  above-entitled  court  its 
application,  signed  and  verified  in  the  manner  by 
law  provided  for  a  decree  of  said  court  adjudging 
and  decreeing  its  dissolution;  and  that  the  hearing 
of  said  application  has  been  set  by  said  court  for 
Thursday,  the  4th  day  of  May,  Nineteen  Hundred 
and  Sixteen,  at  the  hour  of  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
before  the  above-entitled  court  at  the  court-room 
of  Dept.  No.  12  thereof,  in  the  Hall  of  Justice, 
3d  floor,  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, State  of  California;  that  the  Clerk  of  said 
court  was  on  the  2Sth  day  of  March,  Nineteen 
Hundred  and  Sixteen,  directed  to  give  thirty  days' 
notice  by  publication  of  said  application,  and  of 
the  time  and  place  set  for  the  hearing  thereof. 

The  time  for  the  publication  of  this  notice  will 
expire  on  the  29th  day  of  April,  Nineteen  Hun- 
dred and  Sixteen,  at  any  time  before  which  or 
at  any  time  before  the  actual  hearing  of  the  ap- 
plication, any  person  may  file  his  or  their  objec- 
tions  to    said    application, 

(Seal)  H.  I.   MTJLCREVY,  Clerk 

By  H.    BRUNNER,   Deputy  Clerk. 
BRITTAIN    &    KLIIL. 
Attorneys  for  Applicant, 

1201    Hobart  BIdg.,  San  Francisco. 


f*Vr    SUNSET      \^*' 

(OGDEN  &  SHASTA] 

ROUTES 


FIRST  IS  SAFETY 


FOUR 

GATEWAYS 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


"SUNSET  ROUTE"- 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


"OGDEN  ROUTE"- 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


Four  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 
via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


"SHASTA  ROUTE"- 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and   fertile  valleys. 


Four  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 
Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


"EL  PASO  ROUTE"—  Two   Daily   Trains    to    Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les,Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  tie  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  and   Illinois. 


Southern  Pacific  Service 
Is  the  Standard 

BEST  DINING  CAR  IN  AMERICA 

Oil -Burning  Engines— No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 

Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 

Awarded    Grand    Prize     for     Railway    Track,    Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 


Two  Daily  Trains  to  New 
Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

I  A  stage  carpenter  went  to  the  theatre  man- 
ager one  day  and  asked  for  an  increase  in 
lis  wages.  The  manager  appeared  surprised. 
'Why,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  really  don't  see  my 
way  to  giving  you  a  raise.  You  have  nothing 
Jnuch  to  do.  Half  the  time  you  are  merely 
Standing  in  the  wings  listening  to  the  play." 
Yes.  sir,"  replied  the  carpenter,  grimly, 
"that's  just   it." 


her   to    the  parlor.      She    walked    up    to    the 

coffin,    took  a    long   look,    and    said :      "Well, 

Collins,   an'  they've   let   ye   into   th'   parlor   at 
lasht." 


Over  in  the  college  city  of  Berkeley  one 
■norning  Perkins  looked  over  his  fence  and 
Laid  to  his  neighbor:     "What  are  you  burying 

i  there  ?"  "I'm  just  replanting  some  of  my 
keeds.  that's  all,"  was  the  response.  "Seeds!" 
Exclaimed  Perkins  angrily.  "It  looks  more 
'ike    one    of    my    hens."      "That's    all    right," 

'  tame  from  the  man  on  the  other  side  of  the 

4  tence.     "The  seeds  are  inside." 

I    A  well-known  baritone  was  accosted  at  his 
club  by   a  young  friend   who   was   courting   a 
JNew  York  girl.     Said  the  friend:     "Your  re- 
cital last  night  was  a  great  help  to  me."     "I 
didn't  see  you  there."     "Oh,   I  wasn't  there." 
"Well,   what   do   you   mean   by  telling  me  my 
]  recital    was    a    great    help    to    you,    and    you 
■weren't  present?"     "Oh,  I  bought  tickets  for 
my   girl's    father    and    mother,    and   they   both 
I  went." 


Pasted  on  the  window  of  a  second-hand 
cok  store  was  the  sign,  "Porter  wanted," 
nd  within  the  window  against  a  stack  of 
ooks  the  placard,  "Dickens'  works  all  this 
reek  for  $3."  •  A  passerby,  out  of  work,  read 
rst  one  and  then  the  other,  scratched  his 
ead,  and  remarked  grimly:  "Dickens  may 
ake  the  job.  He  can  work  all  the  week  for 
3  if  he  wants  to,  but  I'm  a  union  man,  and 

won't  touch  it." 


I     The     musketry    instructor     had    just     been 

gyring  a  lesson  on  the  rifle  to  one  particularly 
j"green"  set  of  recruits.     At  the  end  he  asked  : 

"Now,  is  there  any  question  you  want  to 
!ask?"  One  dull-looking  Johnny  &aw  stepped 
'forward,  blushing  awkwardly.  "Yes,  my 
Bman?"     said     the     instructor,     encouragingly. 

"Plaze.  sor,"  stammered  the  searcher  after 
■  knowledge,    "is    it   roight    that    the   harder    Oi 

pull    the    trigger-thing    the    farder    the    bullet 


A    Southerner    visited    New    York    recently 
and   was    fortunate    enough    to    secure    an   in- 
■vitation  to  dine  in  one  of  the  great  and  fash- 
ionable   houses    on    upper    Fifth    Avenue.      It 
Mas    to    be   a   large   dinner  with   many   tables, 
[  each   one   of   which   was   known   by   the   color 
|  of  its  decorations.     As  the  visitor  entered  the 
(house  the  butler  inquired  his  name  and  then 
,  handed  him  a  card,  saying :     "You  are  to  be 
at  the  white  table,   sir."      "By   gad,    suh,"   de- 
manded   the    Southerner,    "are    there    to    be 
niggers  ?" 


They  were  talking  about  the  value  of  regu- 
lar physical    exercise,    and   one   of  the   group, 
nuticing  that  Meredith  Nicholson,  the  author, 
\  seemed  pretty  fit,    asked  him  what  he  did  to 
1  keep  in  condition.     "Who,  me?"  he  exclaimed. 
1  "Why,  I  don't  need  any  calisthenics  or  things 
,  of  that  sort.     I  live  in  a  house  on  the  sun- 
:  set  side  of  the  street,  and  I  get  all  the  exer- 
cise   my    system    needs    in    building    the    fire 
every  morning."     "That  doesn't  seem  to  offer 
much  chance  for  exercise,"  remarked  a  friend. 
"What   kind   of  fire   is   it  you  build,  wood   or 
coal  ?"      "Neither,"    replied    Nicholson.      "We 
use  gas,  and  I  have  to  scratch  a  match  every 
time  I  light  the  fire." 


Michael  Collins  came  to  this  country  with 
all  his  worldly  possessions  in  a  handkerchief. 
He  rose  from  ditch-digger  to  contractor, 
amassed  a  fortune,  and  built  a  magnificent 
home  for  his  family.  The  sons  and  daughters, 
it  appears,  were  much  ashamed  of  their  ple- 
beian father,  and  Collins  was  always  kept  in 
the  rear  of  the  house  when  they  received 
their  friends.  Collins  died  and  there  was  a 
great  to-do  about  it.  The  children  had  a  fine 
coffin,  with  plenty  of  flowers,  and  Collins  was 
laid  out  in  state  in  the  parlor.  That  evening 
an  old  Irish  woman,  who  had  known  Collins 
when  he  was  a  laborer,  came  and  asked  to  see 
the  face  of  her  dead  friend.     They  conducted 


Mr.  Goodfellow  had  dined  out  six  nights  in 
succession.  On  the  seventh  he  turned  up  at 
home  for  the  evening  meal.  When  he  was 
seated  Mrs.  Goodfellow  rose  in  her  seat  and, 
addressing  the  other  occupants  of  the  table, 
said  :  "Children,  we  have  with  us  tonight  a 
guest  of  whom  you  have  all  heard,  even  if 
you  do  not  personally  know  him.  He  is  a 
man  who  has  a  reputation  for  conviviality  and 
cheer  in  every  club  and  cafe  in  the  city,  and 
this  evening  we  are  to  have  the  honor  and 
pleasure  of  being  numbered  among  the  ad- 
mirers of  his  brilliant  and  entertaining  quali- 
ties. Therefore,  it  is  with  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure  that  I  present  to   you — your  papa." 


One  of  the  stories  about  Lord  Kitchener 
concerns  a  visit  he  paid  to  some  trenches  that 
had  been  made  by  members  of  the  new  army, 
"somewhere  in  England."  His  lordship  was 
conducted  from  point  to  point  by  the  officer 
in  charge,  but  he  never  said  a  word  either  of 
praise  or  criticism.  His  guide  evidently  con- 
sidered that  "K.  of  K."  was  satisfied  with 
what  he  saw,  for  he  looked  very  pleased  with 
himself  until  Kitchener  was  getting  into  his 
car  to  return  to  London.  Then  it  was  that 
he  let  fall  his  bombshell.  "Those  trenches  of 
yours,"  he  said  grimly,  as  he  settled  down 
on  the  motor  seat,  "wouldn't  keep  out  the 
Salvation   Army !" 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


"Fixing"  the  Street. 
They  took  a  little  gravel, 

And  took  a  little  tar, 
With   various   ingredients 

Imported    from    afar; 
They  hammered  it  and  rolled  it, 

And  when  they  went  away 
They  said  they  had  a  pavement 

To  last  for  many  a  day. 

They  came  with  picks  and  smote  it, 

To  lay  a  water  main, 
And  they  called  the  workmen 

To  put  it  back  again; 
To   lay  a  railway  cable 

They  took  it  up  once  more, 
And  then  they  put  it  back  again 

Just  where  it  was  before. 

They  took  it  up  for  conduits, 

To    run    the    telephone, 
And  then  they  put  it  back  again 

As  hard  as  any  stone; 
They  tore  it  up  for  wires, 

To  feed  the  Mectric  light, 
And  then  they  put  it  back  again, 

Which  was  no  more  than  right. 

Oh,  the  pavement's  full  of  furrows; 

There  are  patches  everywhere; 
You'd  like  to   ride  upon  it, 

But  it's  seldom  that  you  dare. 
It's  a  very  handsome  pavement, 

A   credit    to   the  town; 
They're  always  digging  of  it  up 

Or  puttin'  of  it  down. 

— Chicago  Commerce. 


The  Slang  of  Yesteryear. 
Where    is    the    slang    of    yesteryear? 

Those  words   and   phrases  gay, 
That   formerly  assailed   our  ears, 

Are  seldom  heard  today. 

"Shoo    fly;    don't    bother    me," 

"Johnny,    get    your    gun," 
"Ah,   there — stay  there," 

"Well,  how  are  you,  son?" 

"Red   head — white   horse," 

"Go    and    soak    your    bead," 
"Come,    now!      Stick-in-the-mud!" 

"Your  boots  are   full  of  lead." 

"Hold    your    horses,    cully," 

"Don't  you   get  too    fly," 
"Over  the  left,"   "You're  a  dude," 

"Wait    till   the    clouds    roll   by." 

Alas,    the   slang  of   yesteryear, 

Emphatic,  choice  and  terse, 
Like  much   that's  old  "gives  up  the  ghost,' 

Displaced  by   something  worse. 

— Boston   Globe. 


MERCANTILE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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SAFE    DEPOSIT    VAULTS 

In  a  Safe  Deposit  Building 

464  CALIFORNIA  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


Cheer  Up! 

When    things    seem    twisted    and   out    of   joint 
Don't  get  discouraged  and  quit  the  game; 

The  corkscrew  never  goes  straight  to  the  point, 
But — it    gets    there  just    the    same! 

— Springfield   (Mass.)    Union. 
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Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
^ent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 


CLUBBING  LIST 

By  special  arrangements  with  the  pub- 
lishers, and  by  concessions  in  price  on 
both  sides,  we  are  enabled  to  make  the 
following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers 
direct  to  this  office.  Subscribers  in  re- 
newing subscriptions  to  Eastern  period- 
icals will  please  mention  the  date  of  ex- 
piration in  order  to  avoid  mistakes: 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

Mr.  ami  Mrs.  E.  Wilder  Churchill  of  Napa 
have  announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter, 
Miss  1  'orothy  Churchill,  to  Mr.  Herman  Hess. 
Their   marriage   will   be    an    event   of  the   summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Kincaid  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss  Doroth> 
Kincaid,  to  Mr.  Carlton  Curtis.  Mr.  Curtis  is 
the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Curtis  of  San 
Rafael.  The  wedding  will  take  place  shortly 
after  Easter. 

Invitations  were  received  during  the  week  to 
the  marriage  of  Miss  Marjorie  Mhoon  and  Mr. 
Harry  Heasley  Fair,  which  will  be  celebrated  at 
the  home  of  Miss  Mhoon's  uncle,  Mr.  Horace 
Miller,  on  April    11th. 

Miss  Ethel  Wrampelmeier  has  chosen  the  at- 
tendants for  her  marriage  to  Mr.  William  Powell, 
which  will  take  place  during  Easter  week  in  Oak- 
land. Miss  Esther  Merrill  will  be  the  maid  of 
honor  and  the  bridesmaids  will  be  Miss  Mary 
Gayley.  Miss  Joy  Wilson.  Miss  Marjorie  Slate, 
and  Miss  Alice  Snook.  Mr.  Robert  Cheek  will  be 
the  best  man.  The  ushers  will  include  Dr.  Frank 
Edmunds,  Dr.  Ivan  Linforth,  Mr.  Henry  Wram- 
pelmeier,  and   Mr.   Winfield   Dorn. 

The  Misses  Grace  and  Violet  Buckley  gave  a 
tea  Friday  at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  in 
honor  of  Miss  Edith  Cutter,  the  fiancee  of  Mr. 
Brent    Neville    Rickard. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Drum  gave  a  dinner  Thurs- 
day evening  at  their  home  on  Broadway.  Their 
guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orville  Pratt,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Denman,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lorenzo    Avenali. 

.Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  entertained  at  dinner  Mon- 
day evening  at  her  home  on  Broadway.  Among 
her  guests  were  Count  del  Yalle  del  Salazar  and 
Countess  del  Salazar,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey 
Harvey,  Captain  Charles  Rowland,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
ward   Cebrian. 

Mrs.  Egbert  Stone  gave  a  bridge  party  Monday 
afternoon  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Harold  Barnard 
and  Miss  Marie  Louise  Tyson. 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clark  gave  a  picnic  luncheon 
Friday   in    San    Mateo. 

Mrs.  Robert  Bolton  entertained  a  few  friends 
at  bridge  Saturday  at  her  home  on  Broadway. 

Mrs.  James  W.  Keeney  gave  a  dinner  Wednes- 
day evening  at  her  home  on  Buchanan  Street. 
Her  guests,  included  Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn,  Mrs. 
T.  Leroy  Nickel,  Mrs.  Cyrus  Pierce,  Mrs.  Bowie 
Detrick,  Mrs.  Bertha  Welch.  Mrs.  Alexander 
Garceau.  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis,  Mrs.  William  G. 
Irwin,  Mrs.  James  Robinson,  Mrs.  Russell  Wil- 
son, Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  Mrs.  William 
Sproule.  and  Miss  Lily  O'Connor. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  gave  an  informal  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Field  entertained  at  luncheon 
recently  at  her  home  on  Washington  Street. 
Among  her  guests  were  Mrs.  Alexander  Keyes, 
Mrs.  James  Hall  Bishop,  Mrs.  T.  Danforth  Board- 
mann,  Mrs.  Germaine  Vincent,  Mrs.  John  Griffin 
Johnston,  Mrs.  Morton  Gibbons,  Mrs.  Edwin 
Eddy,  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Barnwell. 

Mr.  Robert  de  Bruce  gave  an  informal  dinner 
Monday   evening   at   his   home  on    Russian    Hill. 

Mrs.  Douglas  McBryde  gave  a  luncheon  yester- 
day at   her  home  on    Vallejo   Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Somers  were  dinner  hosts 
last  Saturday  evening  at  their  home  on  Jackson 
Street.  The  guests  of  honor  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Polhemus,  and  those  asked  to  meet  them 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  McCormick,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Roger  Lapham,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
McCormick. 

Lieutenant  Emery  T.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Smith, 
gave  a  dinner  Thursday  evening  at  their  home  on 


Filhert  Street.  Among  their  guests  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Leigh  Sypher,  Miss  Cecelia  O'Connor, 
Miss  Maud  O'Connor,  and  Captain  Morris  E. 
Locke. 

Miss  Elsa  Schilling  will  be  hostess  at  dinner 
this   evening   at   her    home   in    Oakland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Chamberlin  gave  an  in- 
formal tea  Sunday  at  the  Burlingame  Country 
Club. 

Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  entertained  at  breakfast 
Thursday  morning  at  her  home  in  Burlingame 
following  the  beagle  hunt.  The  guest  of  honor 
was  Mrs.  Douglas  Grant.  Among  the  guests  were 
Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Driscoll,  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin,  Mrs. 
Bernard  Ford.  Mrs.  George  Cameron,  Mrs. 
Charles  Templeton  Crocker.  Mrs.  Willard  Cham- 
berlin, Mrs.  William  Greer  Hitchock,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Oliver  Tobin,  Mrs.  J.  Cheever  Cowdin,  Miss 
Phyllis   de    Young,    and    Miss    Eleonora    Sears. 

Baroness  Jan  Carel  Van  Eck  gave  an  informal 
luncheon  Wednesday  at  her  home  on  Broadway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eliot  Rogers  gave  a  luncheon 
Sunday  at  the  Santa  Barbara  Country  Club  in 
honor   of    Mrs.   John    Gallois. 

Miss  Beatrice  Simpson  gave  a  dinner  Wednes- 
day evening  at  her  home  in  Piedmont,  compli- 
menting Miss  Marjorie  Mhoon  and  Mr.  Harry 
Heasley  Fair. 

Miss  Helen  Hamilton  gave  a  luncheon  Saturday 
in  honor  of  Miss  Ruby    Bond. 

Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  entertained  at  luncheon 
Wednesday  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  in 
compliment  to  Mrs.  Oscar  L.  Richards  of  New 
York. 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clark  entertained  informally 
at  luncheon  Tuesday  at  the  San  Francisco  Golf 
and  Country  Club.  Miss  Eleanora  Sears  was  the 
guest    of  honor. 

Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson  gave  a  dinner,  followed 
by  bridge,  on  Monday  evening  at  her  home  on 
Pacific    Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Proctor  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  at  the  Hotel  Oakland.  Their 
guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith, 
Miss  Anne  Peters,  Mrs.  Alia  Chickering,  Mr. 
Charles  Keeney,  Mr.  C.  Alexander  Crawford, 
and    Mr.    Alfred    McDermott. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Goodrich  gave  a  luncheon  last  Sat- 
urday at  her  home  in  Oakland  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
A.  V.  Marcor  of  Mexico  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Maria  Marcor.  Mrs.  Goodrich's  guests  were  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  Mrs.  Charles  Mills  Gay- 
ley.  Mrs.  Cbauncey  Goodrich,  Mrs.  Duncap  Mc- 
Duffie,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Eldredge,  Mrs.  F.  Slate,  Mrs. 
Justus  von  Loben  Sels,  Miss  Mary  Gayley,  Miss 
Dorothy  Woodworth,  Miss  Mary  Eldredge,  and 
Miss    Marjorie    Slate. 

Mrs.  Delmar  Smith  Clinton  gave  a  luncheon 
Wednesday  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  in 
honor  of  Miss  Edith   Cutter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Bruce  Douglas  gave  a 
dinner  Tuesday  at  their  home  in  Santa  Barbara, 
complimenting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Deering. 
They  entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deering,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cuyler  Adams,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Hopkins, 
and    Mrs.   William    Dohrmann. 

Mrs.  Pn'scilla  Ellicott  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  Friday  at  a  luncheon  at  her  home  at 
Mare    Island. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Mrs.  Peter  McG.  McBean  has  gone  to  Bur- 
lingame to  spend  several  weeks  with  her  son-in- 
law  and  daughter.  Dr.  Henry  Kiersted  and  Mrs. 
Kiersted. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe  and  the  Misses 
Katharine,  Christine,  and  Mary  Donohoe  returned 
Saturday  to  their  home  in  Menlo  Park,  where 
they   will   remain   throughout  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  have  gone  to 
Santa    Barbara    for   a  visit  of   several   days. 

Mrs.  Kate  Stow  Ealand  has  returned  to  her 
home  in    Santa   Barbara,  after  a  visit  with  friends 


What  Will  Mexico  Do? 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
citizens  are  asking  themselves  this 
question  just  now,  hoping  that 
everything  will  come  out  all  right ; 
but  there  is  another  question  of  im- 
portance—  what  are  you  doing  to 
protect  your  valuable  papers,  etc., 
against  fire  or  theft? 

A  safe  deposit  box  in  the  Crocker 
Safe  Deposit  Vaults  gives  protec- 
tion.      From  $4  a  year  up. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


in  San  Francisco.  Recently  Mrs.  Ealand  was  the 
guest  of  Mrs.  Harvey  Bassett  at  her  home  on 
Broderick    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Uoyd  and  Miss  Louise 
Boyd  have  closed  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue 
and    gone    to   their   country    place    at    Ross. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone  will  leave  shortly 
for  Webber  Lake,  where  they  will  spend  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer.  Their  home  at  Bur- 
lingame has  been  taken  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S. 
Drum. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  and  Mrs.  Joseph  B. 
Crockett  are  enjoying  a  visit  at   Paso    Robles. 

Miss  Harriet  Pomeroy  and  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Scott  Brooke,  are  at  Los  Gatos,  where 
Miss  Pomeroy  is  recuperating  from  her  recent 
severe    illness. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Haskett  Derby  will 
leave  shortly  for  Ross,  where  they  will  spend  the 
summer  with  Mrs.  Derby's  mother,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Leary. 

After  a  stay  of  several  days  with  her  son-in-law 
and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Macdonald,  in 
San  Rafael,  Mrs.  John  C.  Kirkpatrick  has  re- 
turned   to    her   country    home    in    Pleasanton. 

Mrs.  James  Potter  Langhorne  and  Mrs.  James 
Parker  left  Saturday  for  New  York,  where  they 
will  be  joined  by  Mrs.  Richard  Hammond.  Lieu- 
tenant Parker,  U.  S.  N.,  is  in  Porto  Rico  await- 
ing  orders    for    his    future    station. 

Dr.  Edward  B.  Perrin  of  Williams,  Arizona, 
has  arrived  from  Santa  Barbara  after  a  stay  of 
several  days,  and  has  joined  Mrs.  Perrin  and  Mr. 
Milo    Perrin   at  the    Hotel    St.    Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hastings  are  spending  a 
few  days  at  Del  Monte  from  their  home  in  San 
Mateo. 

Lieutenant  James  Howell  and  Mrs.  Howell  have 
returned  from  Menlo  Park,  where  they  were 
guests  for  a  few  days  of  Major  Philip  Wales 
and    Mrs.    Wales. 

Miss  Marion  Zeile,  Miss  Helen  Keeney,  and 
Lieutenant-Commander  John  J.  Hannigan  spent 
the  week-end  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot 
Walker    in    Menlo    Park. 

Judge  William  Hunt  and  Mrs.  Hunt  are  spend- 
ing a  fortnight  in  Santa  Barbara.  On  their  re- 
turn they  will  take  possession  of  a  house  in  Ross 
for  the   summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Lapham,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ernest  McCormick,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Somers, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  McCormick,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Polhemus  left  today  for  Del  Monte  to 
spend    the    week-end. 

Miss  Helen  Dean  returned  a  few  days  ago 
from  a  trip  through    Southern   California. 

Miss  Rhoda  Fullam  arrived  Monday  from  Coro- 
nado,  where  she  has  been  with  her  parents,  Rear- 
Admiral  William  F.  Fullam  and  Mrs.  Fullam,  for 
the  past  three  months.  She  was  accompanied 
north  by  Mrs.  Patrick  Welch  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
M.    K.    Miller   of   Spokane. 

Mrs.  Edwin  Breyfogle  has  gone  to  St.  Louis 
for  a  visit  of  several   weeks  with    relatives. 

Mrs.  John  P.  Jones  and  her  niece.  Miss  Marie 
Louise  Bryant,  are  staying  at  the  Potter  Hotel  in 
Santa  Barbara. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  Moore  have  returned 
from  their  wedding  trip  and  have  taken  a  house 
on  Sixth  Avenue  near  the  Presidio. 

Mrs.  John  Crayke  Simpson  left  Tuesday  for 
Pasadena,  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in  San 
Francisco.  Mrs.  Simpson  will  motor  through  the 
southern  part  of  the  state  before  returning  to  her 
home   in    Washington,   D.    C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh  Sypher  are  visiting  Mrs. 
cypher's  father,  Mr.  WilHam  F.  Whittisr,  at  his 
home  on  Jackson  Street.  Their  home  in  San 
Mateo  has  been  rented  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian 
de   Guigne,   Jr. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Lent  has  returned  from  a  visit  in 
San   Jose. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Granville  Abbott  left  Wednesday 
on  a  motor  trip  to  Los  Angeles.  They  will  visit 
in  San  Diego  and  Santa  Barbara  before  returning 
to   their  home   in    Piedmont. 

Mrs.  Barnaby  Conrad  left  Thursday  for  Santa 
Barbara,  where  she  will  spend  a  month  with  Mr. 
Conrad's  stepfather  and  mother,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Kendall.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendall  will  visit 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conrad  in  this  city  before  returning 
to   their  own   home   in   Honolulu. 

Dr.  Joseph  Coit  Bloodgood  and  Mrs.  Bloodgood 
who  were  house  guests  of  Dr.  Harry  Sherman 
and  Mrs.  Sherman  during  their  stay  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, left  Tuesday  for  Southern  California. 
They  will  spend  several  weeks  there  before  re- 
turning  to   their   home    in    Baltimore. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wyatt  Allen  will  leave  in  the 
near  future  for  San  Anselmo  for  a  month's  so- 
journ. 

Baron  Jan  Card  Van  Eck  and  Baroness  Van 
Eck  will  spend  the  summer  at  Woodside,  where 
they  have  taken  the  home  of  Mrs.  James  Robin- 
son. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Felton  will  return 
next  week  from  San  Diego,  where  they  have  been 
spending  three  months. 

Mrs.  George  Armsby.  who  spent  the  winter  in 
Pasadena,  has  returned  to  her  home  in  Bur- 
lingame. She  will  remain  there  only  until  May 
1st,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer  will  take 
possession  of  the  Armsby  house  for  the  summer. 
Mrs.  Armsby  will  return  to  Southern  California, 
and  is  also  planning  an  Eastern  trip  later  in  the 
year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orville  Pratt  will  leave  Monday 
for  their  ranch  at  Chico,  where  they  will  remain 
for  three   weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  were  the 
guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland  Sunday 
at    Burlingame. 

Miss  Edith  Stewart  left  Saturday  for  Bakers- 
field,  having  concluded  her  visit  in  San  Francisco. 
She  was  a  guest  at  the  St.  Francis  for  several 
days,  and  prior  to  that  time  had  been  visiting  Dr. 
Henry  Kiersted  and  Mrs.  Kiersted  at  their  home 
in    Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Horace  L.  Hill.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace 
Hill,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Gallois  have  been 
visiting  for  several  days  at   Del   Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln  Brown  left 
Tuesday  for  a  visit  to  New  York.  They  expect  to 
he  absent  from  the  city  several  months. 

Captain  Frank  E.  Bennett  and  Mrs.  Bennett, 
with    Miss    Dorothy    Bennett,    arrived    today    from 


Mare  Island  to  spend  the  week-end  with  Captain 
Philip  Andrews  and  Mrs.  Andrews  at  Yerffl 
Buena. 

Mrs.  Blanca  Dohrmann  Paulsen,  having  SUE 
ficiently  recovered  from  her  nervous  breakdown, 
left  here  for  an  automobile  trip  to  San  I  >kgo 
with   Mr.  and   Mrs.  A.   B.  C.  Dohrmann. 

Mrs.  Adrian  von  Behrens  and  Miss  Josephine 
Ross  will  return  within  a  fortnight  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara, where  they  will  reopen  their  home  for  the 
summer.  During  the  winter  they  have  occupied 
an    apartment    on    Sacramento    Street. 

Miss  Ysabel  Chase  has  returned  from  Santa 
Barbara,  where  she  enjoyed  a  brief  visit.  She 
was  accompanied  south  by  Mrs.  Christian  dd 
Guigne   and    Mrs.    Robin   Hayne. 

Miss  Lloyd  Meiere  has  returned  from  Menlo 
Park,    where   she   has   recently   been    visiting. 


San  Francisco  School  of  Lip-Reading 

(ALICE  N.  TRASK> 

1367  POST  STREET,  STUDIO  18 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Class  Instruction  Individual  Instruction 

Medal  of  Honor  Panama-Pacific 

International  Exposition 

Ask  Yoce  Own  Acrtst  for  Information 


FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LEASE 

IN  ALAMEDA 

Modern  residence  of  nine  rooms  and  two 
baths,  hardwood  floors  throughout,  furnace, 
sleeping  porch,  finished  basement,  with  billiard 
room,  garage.  In  most  exclusive  residence  dis- 
trict, near  bay  shore.  Lot  50x150.  Address 
Box    10,  The  Argonaut   Pub.    Co. 


Del  Monte  Polo  Club 

announces  the 

SPRING  POLO 
TOURNAMENT 

April  15th  to  22d,  1916 

on  the  field  of 

Hotel  del  Monte 

With  stirring  plays  every  day 

For  reservations  write,  wire  or  telephone 
CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
Del  Monte  California 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

Club  Room  Luncheon  for  Men 

50  Cents 

Tea  and  Music  in  the  Lounge 
Every  Afternoon 

Dancing  in  the  Rose  Room  Every 
Evening  Except  Sunday 

Turkish  Baths — For  Women,  1  1  th  Floor 
For  Men,  1 2th  Floor 

Indoor  Golf  on  the  Roof  of  the  Annex 

Kindergarten  for  the  Convenience  of 

Women  Shopping  and  for 

Regular  Instruction 


\pril  8,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE   CITY   IN  GENERAL. 


The  nominees  for  directors  of  the  San 
"rancisco  Art  Association  have  held  a  meet- 
ng  with  a  view  to  the  perpetual  maintenance 
■  f  the  Fine  Arts  Palace  at  the  Exposition,  the 
ollowing  resolution  being  passed  unani- 
mously :  "Inasmuch  as  the  Fine  Arts  Palace 
t  the  Exposition  has  had  such  a  glorious 
.istory  as  a  structure  of  such  extreme  beauty, 
nd  appeals  so  strongly  to  the  art-loving  pub- 
ic of  San  Francisco,  the  association  deems  it 
ts  duty  to  offer  to  maintain  it  as  an  exhi- 
bition gallery  of  fine  arts  after  May  1st,  pro- 
ided  the  requisite  funds  needed  for  such 
iiaintenance  are  forthcoming." 


The  supervisors  are  directing  their  atten- 
tion to  a  municipal  milk  supply.  Supervisor 
lallagher  is  anxious  to  devote  to  this  pur- 
hose  a  part  of  the  four-bundred-acre  Honora 
■?harpe  tract  in  San  Mateo  County  and  pro- 
poses to  install  a  dairy  ranch  for  the  supply 
j>  f  city  institutions.  On  the  other  hand 
Supervisor  Mulvihill,  who  is  a  dairyman,  says 
hat  the  scheme  is  impracticable  and  that  such 
'i  ranch  could  not  possibly  furnish  milk  at  its 
ifesent  price  of   18  cents. 


f  The  petition  for  the  recall  of  City  Attorney 
'ercy  V.  Long  seems  likely  to  die  of  inani- 
ion.  The  registrar  reports  that  of  the  10,383 
ignatures  now  appearing  on  the  petition  only 

'\Q6\  are  valid.  Thousands  of  fictitious  ad- 
Iresses  were  given,  and  in  hundreds  of  cases 
here  were  no  such  streets  and  no  such  houses 

■  is  appeared  on  the  paper.  One  petition  con- 
aining  forty  signatures  contained  but  one 
jood  name.  Thirty  citizens  appeared  before 
he  commissioner  and  swore  that  their  signa- 
urcs  had  been   forged. 


The  death  is  announced  of  the  Rev.  Patrick 
I  oseph  Cummins,  pastor  of  the  old  Mission 
.  Jolores    Church    and    chancellor   of   the   arch- 

liocese  of  San  Francisco.  Death  was  caused 
py    heart    failure    after    a    lingering    illness. 

7ather  Cummins  was  born   in   Dublin  in   1855 

md  came  to  America  in   1878. 


The  foreign  trade  of  San  Francisco  for 
\Iarch    shows   a   gain    over   the    corresponding 

■ nonth  of  last  year.  The  total  exports  were 
vorth     $9,102,412,     as    against    $6,398,380    in 

March,  1915,  and  $4,029,556  two  years  ago. 
mports    in   March   totaled   $15,176,156,    com- 

fiared  with  $7,170,312  a  year  ago  and  $5,288,- 

[133  in  1914.  The  receipts  of  the  customs 
;ervice  were  $323,392.  A  year  ago  they  were 
-425,220  :  in   1914  they  were  $441,706. 


rhe  death  is  announced  of  Charles  Ham- 
nd  Sherman,  for  many  years  assayer  at  the 
aJ  United  States  Mint  and  a  nephew  of 
neral  \V.  T.  Sherman.  He  was  born  in 
io  in  1846  and  was  connected  with  the 
nt  for  more  than  forty  years,  retiring  from 


Packard  and 

other  promi- 
nent automobile 
engineers  favor 
motor  oils  from 
Western  crude. 

Exposition  juries  at  San 
Francisco  and  San  Diego 
gave  highest  competitive 
awards  to  Zerolene — an 
oil  from  Western  crude. 
Zerolene  is  the  best  oil  for 
your  motor  because  scien- 
tifically refined  from  se- 
lected California  crude — 
asphalt-base.  Government 
experts  tell  us  that  oils  cor- 
rectly refined  from  asphalt- 
base  crude  "distill  without 
decomposition"  [do  not  break 
up  and  lose  their  lubricating 
value  under  cylinder  heat] 

and  are  "much  better  adapted  to 
motor  cylinders,  asfar  as  their  carbon- 
forming  proclivities  are  concerned, 
than  are  paraff  ine-base  Pennsylvania 
oils."  When  you  empty  the  crank- 
case  refill  with  Zerolene.  Dealers 
everywhere  and  at  service  stations 
and  agencies  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company. 

ZEROLENE 

HuSfottdard  Oil  far  Motor  (htt 


his  official  position  four  years  ago.  He  is 
survived  by  a  widow  and  two  children,  Te- 
cumseh    P.   Sherman   and  Mrs.   W.   H.   Tryon. 


The  Chinese  Six  Companies  have  ordered  a 
permanent  ending  to  the  Tong  wars  that  have 
been  so  dangerous  a  feature  of  Chinese  life 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  Suey  Ong  Tong 
and  the  Hop  Sing  Tong  have  computed  their 
losses  during  the  recent  war,  and  have  sub- 
mitted their  respective  injuries  to  the  Six 
Companies  for  adjudication.  A  valuation  was 
placed  upon  each  victim  and  $S000  changed 
hands  in  full  settlement  of  all  claims.  Peace 
now  reigns  in  Chinatown  and  the  authorities 
believe  that  it  will  be  perpetual. 


The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  begun  a 
campaign  of  investigation  into  the  causes  that 
contribute  to  the  commercial  and  industrial 
backwardness  of  San  Francisco  as  compared 
with  other  cities  of  the  same  class.  In  an- 
nouncing this  campaign  the  officials  of  the 
chamber  explained  that  they  proposed  to  get 
every  available  fact  on  the  industries  of  the 
Bay  region,  what  are  the  difficulties  of  those 
industries,  why  other  industries  are  not  com- 
ing here,  and  what  are  the  facilities  for  new 
industries.  Then  it  is  the  intention  to  apply 
remedies  wherever  possible  and  go  out  and 
get  more  business  for  San  Francisco.  The 
entire  future  efforts  of  the  chamber,  it  was 
made  clear,  will  be  bent  toward  the  industrial 
development  of  San  Francisco  and  the  metro- 
politan territory,  with  the  idea  of  making  this 
the  dominant  business  centre  of  the  whole 
district  west  of  the  Rockies.  The  chamber's 
force  of  experts  have  been  busy  for  many 
weeks  on  the  details  of  this  campaign. 


Today's  Market  Benefit  for  the  Belgians. 

An  open-air  market  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Belgians  will  be  held  today — Saturday,  April 
8th — in  Union  Square,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker.  Local  artists  have 
cooperated  with  Mrs.  Crocker  to  make  this 
outdoor  market  as  interesting  as  possible,  and 
it  is  expected  that  a  large  element  of  the 
public  that  sympathizes  with  the  war  sufferers, 
but  is  timid  about  entering  a  fashionable  ho- 
tel, will  be  reached  by  the  outdoor  market. 
All  week  the  work  of  transforming  the  square 
into  a  market  has  been  vigorously  under  way, 
and  now  all  the  booths  are  in  order.  They 
have  been  built  along  the  paths,  and  each  is 
different  in  style,  but  harmonizes  to  create  a 
picturesque  ensemble.  The  usual  market 
prices  will  not  be  exceeded.  Everything  will 
be  home  made  or  will,  as  far  as  possible, 
come  from  private  estates,  so  that  the  every- 
day commercial  aspect  will  be  departed  from, 
while  the  quality  and  appearance  of  the  mar- 
ket produce  is  to  be  enhanced.  Besides 
flowers  banked  about  the  base  of  the  monu- 
ment in  a  beautiful  and  impressive  display 
the  market  will  offer  for  sale  such  necessary 
articles  as  meat,  fish,  poultry,  vegetables,  fruit, 
flowers  and  plants,  fancy  work,  pastries,  ice- 
cream,  cakes,   and  candy. 

Miss  Hamlin's  schoolgirls  and  the  women 
students  of  the  University  of  California  have 
combined  to  make  and  sell  bon  bons.  The 
Stanford  University  Band  will  play  all  day, 
and  there  will  be  light  refreshments  and 
home-made   sandwiches   of  all   kinds   for   sale. 


San  Francisco's  Appreciation  of  Red  Cross. 

A  festival  is  to  be  held  at  the  Exposition 
Auditorium  Tuesday,  April  18th,  to  celebrate 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  new 
San  Francisco  and  the  wonderful  achieve- 
ments of  the  first  decade  since  the  disaster  of 
1906.  One  of  the  principal  features  planned 
for  this  celebration  is  a  fitting  recognition  of 
the  great  services  rendered  to  the  sufferers 
in  the  calamity  by  the  American  Red  Cross. 
The  relief  funds  distributed  here  through  the 
Red  Cross  in  1906  amounted  to  $9,700,000. 

Through  its  medical  bureau  the  American 
Red  Cross  has  taught  every  year  thousands  of 
industrial  employees  methods  of  accident  pre- 
vention and  first  aid  to  the  injured.  For  this 
it  employs  five  instructors  and  has  two  rail- 
road cars  as  traveling  schools.  Through  its 
nurses'  bureau  it  has  enrolled  for  active 
service  in  time  of  need  more  than  6000  of 
the  best  graduate  trained  nurses,  whose  names 
and  records  are  on  file  at  headquarters.  As  a 
distributor  of  charitable  funds  it  is  not  only 
exceedingly  efficient,  but  remarkably  eco- 
nomical. 

The  total  membership  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  is  only  27,000.  The  numbers  of  mem- 
bers in  San  Francisco,  where  such  great  work 
has  been  done  by  the  Red  Cross,  is  only  700. 
New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  many 
other  cities  throughout  the  country  are  about 
to  begin  similar  campaigns  for  the  Red  Cross, 
and  every  civic  and  fraternal  organization  in 
the  city  has  endorsed  the  movement  to  make 
the  San  Francisco  chapter  the  largest  in  the 
country,  with  a  membership  of  25,000.  The 
campaign  will  close  with  the  tenth  birthday 
party  at  the  Exposition  Auditorium,  April 
18th. 

Membership  in  the  Red  Cross  entails  no 
other  obligation  than  moral  support,  except 
the  payment  of  nominal  dues  of  $1  a  year. 
Residents  of  the  city  who  wish  to  enroll  may 
sign  the  blank  and   forward  same   with   $1    to 


Allen  Knight,  treasurer.  502  California  Street. 
Headquarters  for  the  25,000  Red  Cross  mem- 
bership campaign  have  been  opened  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  Plaza  Hotel,  328  Post 
Street,  where  membership  application  blanks 
and  information  may  be  obtained. 


THE  ALLEGED   HUMORISTS. 

"Have  you  contributed  to  the  aid  of  those 
in  distress  ?"  "Yes.  I  have  lost  six  um- 
brellas in  the  last  two  months." — Washington 
Star. 

Lady — On  a  submarine?  How  jolly!  And 
what  do  you  do?  Sailor — I  runs  for'r'd, 
mum,  and  tips  her  up  when  we  wants  to  dive. 
— London   Opinion. 

"Will  you  vote  to  abolish  capital  punish- 
ment?" "No!  Capital  punishment  was  good 
enough  for  my  fathers,  and  it's  good  enough 
for    me." — Everybody's    Magazine, 

"When  I  said  my  prayers  last  night  didn't 
you  hear  me  ask  God  to  make  me  a  good 
boy?"  "Yes,  Tommy,  I  did."  "Well!  He 
aint  done  it." — Sydney   (Aust.)  Bulletin. 

"Pa,  what  is  the  Stock  Exchange?"  "The 
Stock  Exchange,  my  son,  is  a  place  where  a 
man  is  apt  to  exchange  a  stock  of  money  for 
a    stock    of    experience." — Boston    Transcript. 

"Look  here,  my  friend,  what  on  earth  are 
you  waiting  for?  You've  been  standing  here 
for  an  hour  in  the  pouring  rain."  "I'm  wait- 
ing for  a  car."  "But  at  least  five  have  just 
gone  by."  "Yes,  but  not  the  one  with  the 
pretty  conductor." — Berlin    Ulk. 

Cheerful  One  (to  nezveomer,  on  being 
asked  what  the  trenches  are  like) — If  yer 
stands  up  yer  get  sniped  ;  if  yer  keeps  down 
yer  gets  drowned ;  if  yer  moves  about  yer 
gets  shelled  ;  and  if  yer  stands  still  yer  gets 
court-martialed  for  frost-bite. — Punch. 

Caller — I  would  like  to  secure  a  place  in 
your  moving-picture  company.  Manager — 
You  are  an  actor?  Caller — Yes.  Manager — 
Had  any  experience  acting  without  audiences? 
Caller — Acting  without  audiences  is  what 
brought  me  here. — Boston    Transcript. 

"And  where  is  your  daughter  Minnie  this 
year,  Mrs.  Novoo  ?"  asked  the  visitor. 
"Why,"  said  the  old  lady,  "Minnie  wants  to 
be  a  teacher  in  domestic  science,  and  she's 
taking  a  course  in  household  derangements 
down   at  the  Abnormal   School." — Life. 

A  couple  of  little  boys  were  discussing 
matters  personal  to  themeslves.  One  of  them 
asked :  "Do  you  say  your  prayers  in  the 
morning  or  at  night?"  "At  night,  of  course," 
said  the  other.  "Anybody  can  take  care  of 
himself  in   the  daytime  !" — New   York    Times. 

Landlady — That  new  boarder  is  either  a 
married  man  or  a  widower.  Pretty  Daughter 
— Why,  ma,  he  says  he  is  a  bachelor.  Land- 
lady— Well,  I  don't  believe  it.  When  he 
opens  his  pocketbook  to  pay  his  board  he 
always  turns  his  back  to  me. — Indianapolis 
Star. 

The  Guv' nor — You  are  accused  of  being 
habitually  lazy,  Jorkins !  That's  so,  Jones, 
isn't  it  ?  Jones  (the  foreman) — Well,  sir,  I 
don't  like  to  hurt  Jorkins'  feelin's  by  exactly 
callin'  him  lazy,  but  if  any  voluntary  effort 
was  needed  to  digest  his  food,  Jorkins  'ud 
die    of   starvation,    'e   would. — London    Notes. 

"I  can  not  understand  why  my  second  hus- 
band is  so  fastidious,"  confessed  a  Washing- 
ton lady  to  her  bosom  friend.  "He  scarcely 
eats  anything.  My  first  husband,  who  died, 
used  to  eat  everything  I  cooked  for  him." 
"Did  you  tell  your  present  husband  that?" 
"Yes."     "That's  the  reason." — Buffalo  Courier. 
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Concerning  Candidates. 
Before  the  Hamilton  Club  at  Chicago  last  Saturday 
Senator  Warren   G.   Harding  of   Ohio,   in  the  course 
of   a   running    commentary    on    current    affairs,    made 
this  striking  remark: 

There  must  be  some  safe  attitude  between  "too  proud  to 
fight"  and  magnifying  the  chip-on-the-shoulder  which  calls 
for  a  scrap. 

This  from  a  man  representative  of  the  Republican 
party  in  its  present-day  attitudes,  and  who  has  been 
selected,  for  this  reason  no  doubt,  to.  make  the  "key- 
note" speech  in  the  Chicago  convention,  has  special 
value.  It  is,  we  believe,  significant  of  the  spirit  of 
Republicanism  as  it  stands  practically  revised  and  re- 
organized, with  the  lesson  of  1912  behind  it  and  in- 
spired by  hopes  of  1916.  There  is  no  mistaking  Sena- 
tor Harding's  meaning.  He  put  it  even  more  plainly  in 
a    subsecpient    remark:      "We    wish    our    party    to    be 

.  sanely,  safely,  genuinely  progressive." 

The  "safe  attitude"  which  lies  between  the  timidities 
and  uncertainties  of  President  Wilson's  shifting  poli- 

:  cies  and  the  "chip-on-the-shoulder,"   and  the  progres- 
sivism  which  shall  be  "sane,  safe,  and  genuine,"  calls 


for  a  candidate  with  very  definite  qualities  of  mind  and 
character.  Is  ex-President  Roosevelt  such  a  man? 
The  question  is  pertinent,  because  just  now  there  is 
making  an  active  effort  for  his  nomination — an  effort 
in  which  he  is  participating  after  his  own  impres- 
sive fashion.  Mindful  of  the  many  attractive  points 
in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  history  and  personality,  the  Argo- 
naut regards  him  as  not  the  man  for  the  hour.  The 
reasons  lie  in  plain  view.  While  beyond  a  doubt  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  a  man  of  patriotic  spirit,  a  man  of  emi- 
nently worthy  feeling,  he  lacks  poise,  judgment,  steady- 
going  dependability.  His  qualities  are  those  of  the 
agitator  rather  than  of  the  executive.  His  propensity 
to  undue  excitements,  his  rashness  in  action,  his  con- 
tempt of  restraint,  however  they  may  charm  the  emo- 
tionally-minded, mark  him  as  temperamentally  dis- 
qualified for  authority  in  great  affairs  in  serious  times. 
So  much  fundamentally. 


But  there  are  other  and  essentially  practical  reasons 
why  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  not  be  a  candidate  this  year. 
Leaving  out  of  account  the  right  or  the  wrong  of  his 
course  in  1912,  the  fact  remains  that  by  that  course 
he  offended  vast  numbers  of  Republicans  who  still  hold 
against  him  feelings  of  profound  resentment.  It  is  not 
forgotten  that  after  seeking  the  party  nomination  he 
rebelled  against  the  verdict  declared  against  him  and 
that  he  organized  and  personally  led  the  movement 
which  resulted  in  party  defeat.  It  is  definitely  com- 
prehended that  he  gave  to  the  country  the  administra- 
tion which  now  rules  at  Washington  and  that  there 
attaches  to  him  a  moral  responsibility  for  the  deficien- 
cies and  failures  of  the  past  three  years.  Even  today, 
while  making  open  appeal  for  the  favor  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  he  holds  in  leash  whatever  is  left  of  the 
Progressive  organization  of  1912,  with  the  implied 
threat  of  again  "knifing"  the  party  if  it  shall  reject  his 
advances  and  fail  to  meet  his  proposals.  "They  will 
take  Taft  or  they  will  get  me,"  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  de- 
clared to  have  said  upon  an  historic  occasion.  Today, 
for  all  his  open  condemnation  of  the  Wilson  regime, 
his  attitude  implies,  "They  will  take  me  or  a  man  of 
my  naming  or  they  will  get  Wilson  again."  This  is  not 
an  attitude  calculated  to  heal  the  wound  of  1912.  Nei- 
ther the  Republican  party  nor  the  country  is  ready  for 
a  dictator.  Of  course  there  are  those  who  would  re- 
joice in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  nomination;  but  there  are  mul- 
titudes who  would  view  it  as  an  imposition  and  under 
all  the  circumstances  as  an  affront,  and  who  would 
surely  illustrate  their  resentment  by  protest  at  the  polls. 
To  put  the  matter  on  its  lowest  plane,  it  would,  we 
believe,  be  practically  dangerous  to  the  party  to  name 
Mr.  Roosevelt  as  its  candidate. 


The  man  who  at  this  time  and  in  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  minds  appears  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
Senator  Harding's  prescription  is  Associate  Justice 
Hughes  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Hughes  is  making 
no  campaign  nor  permitting  anybody  to  do  it  for  him. 
He  has  in  terms  declined  to  be  a  candidate.  But  he 
has  not  in  terms  or  even  inferentially  put  himself  out 
of  the  running.  A  call  from  the  Chicago  convention 
will  surely  command  his  acceptance.  Judge  Hughes 
is  not  running  after  the  nomination ;  nor  will  he  run 
from  it.  This,  we  believe,  is  a  fair  interpretation  of 
his  position. 

Very  much  may  be  said  for  Mr.  Hughes.  His  char- 
acter is  beyond  question.  His  talents  are  admitted. 
His  record  of  public  services  is  both  brilliant  and 
sound.  His  powers  of  exposition  are  extraordinary. 
That  he  would  be  an  admirable  and  effective  candidate- 
nobody  questions  for  a  single  moment.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Argonaut  he  is  the  most  conventionally 
"available"  of  the  halfscore  aspirants  now  before  the 
party  and  the  country.  But  knowing  something  of  the 
temperament   and  mental   habits   of  the   man,   we   can 


not  dismiss  the  thought  that  in  the  presidential  office 
Mr.  Hughes  would  be  a  disappointment.  With  great 
merits  there  are  combined  certain  potential  deficiencies. 
There  are  in  the  man  certain  qualities  suggestive  of 
the  things  most  regretted  in  President  Wilson.  He  is 
coldly  self-centered.  His  mind  is  of  the  non-sympa- 
thetic, non-cooperative  type.  He  is  wise,  restrained, 
self-controlled;  but  he  is  likewise  self-sufficient.  He 
might  make  an  admirable  king  in  a  country  wherein 
all  men  were  his  subjects.  We  are  not  so  sure  that 
he  would  make  an  admirable  President  of  a  country  in 
which  every  citizen  holds  a  share  in  the  common  sov- 
ereignty.   

There  is,  we  believe,  little  doubt  or  none  at  all  in 
minds  well  informed  that  Mr.  Root  is  of  all  men  of 
the  time  best  qualified  for  the  presidential  office.  In- 
vite the  judgment  of  any  ten  men  of  your  acquaint- 
ance, and  nine  of  them  will  admit  the  relative  su- 
periority of  Mr.  Root,  but,  curiously  enough,  will  raise 
doubts  as  to  the  practicability  of  his  nomination  and 
election.  With  respect  to  the  presidency  we  seem  to 
have  reached  a  state  of  mind  in  which  by  almost  uni- 
versal consent  the  admittedly  best  qualified  man  must 
be  passed  over  as  "unavailable."  We  question — in- 
deed we  go  further  and  deny — the  principle  that 
the  best  man  may  not  be  the  best  candidate.  It  is  not 
in  accord  with  common  sense  or  common  experience 
that  the  admittedly  soundest  policy  is  not  the  best 
policy.  Republicans  look  to  Mr.  Root  far  and  away- 
above  any  other  man  for  the  formulation  and  declara- 
tion of  party  policies.  And  since  Mr.  Root  is  the 
man  to  whom  the  party  turns  for  authoritative  judg- 
ments, why  should  he  not  be  the  man  for  whom  the 
party  would  most  gladly  cast  its  votes?  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Argonaut  Mr.  Root  is  not  only  the  strongest 
man  in  the  party,  but  potentially  the  strongest  candi- 
date. He  could  not  fail  to  grow  in  general  esteem 
from  the  hour  of  his  nomination.  The  country,  we 
believe,  would  turn  with  a  sense  of  relief  from  the 
clap-trap  cajoleries  and  diplomacies  of  smaller  as- 
pirants to  the  considered  and  courageous  judgments 
of  a  man  of  real  power.  Nothing  in  this  world  wins 
like  reason  and  character.  Mr.  Root  has  both,  plus 
capabilities  of  popular  exposition  matched  by  no  other 
man  in  the  public  life  of  the  country.  Despite  the  ques- 
tionings heard  on  every  side,  we  believe  that  Mr. 
Root's  nomination  would  be  a  signal  for  general  en- 
thusiasm and  that  his  candidacy  would  go  forward 
with  the  force  of  a  triumphal  march  to  the  hour  of 
election.  

But  Mr.  Root,  Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  are 
not  the  only  men  in  the  country  fit  for  the  presidency, 
even  as  fitness  may  be  measured  by  demonstrated  char- 
acter and  record  of  public  service.  There  is  ex-Senator 
Burton  of  Ohio,  a  man  of  fine  vitality,  of  long  experi- 
ence in  governmental  affairs,  of  unquestioned  industry 
and  thoroughness,  of  understanding,  and  of  patriotic 
spirit.  If  Mr.  Burton  is  in  a  sense  lacking  in  per- 
sonality, if  he  has  neither  the  slap-dash  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, the  cold  poise  of  Mr.  Hughes,  or  the  brilliant 
versatility  of  Mr.  Root,  it  still  may  be  said  of  him 
that  he  is  a  man  of  extraordinary  capabilities,  adapt- 
abilities, of  real  power.  Another  figure  of  less  magni- 
tude at  the  point  of  reputation,  but  of  essential  sta- 
bility of  mind  and  character,  is  Governor  McCall  of 
Massachusetts.  If  there  must  be  compromise,  if  we 
must  pass  from  first  choice  to  second  choice,  then 
either  Senator  Burton  or  Governor  McCall  are  worthy 
of  consideration.  Either,  as  the  party  nominee,  should 
command  approval  and  support  with  entire  confidence 
that  he  would  sustain  that  "safe  altitude"  prescribed 
by  Senator  Harding  as  embodying  sanity,  safety,  gen- 
uineness, and  a  sound  progressivism.  It  would  he  easv 
to  name  others — among  them  Senator  Hardin-.  ! 
Thank  God  we  have  not  come  to  a  condition 
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integrity   of   our   country    is   dependent    upon    any   one 
man. 

But  nobody  can  supply  a  sound  reason  for  passing 
from  first  choice  to  second  choice  in  the  matter  of  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency.  To  do  this — to  be  ruled 
by  a  trivial  theory  of  expediency — is  to  degrade  the 
standards  by  which  we  and  the  generations  who  are 
to  come  after  us  are  to  select  our  chief  magistrates. 
Better  far  to  sustain  the  principle  of  naming  for  the 
presidency  only  the  best  talent  and  the  highest  char- 
acter and  the  largest  powers  and  to  lose  under  such  a 
policy  than  to  select  mediocre  men  upon  cheap  con- 
siderations of  availability.  The  Republican  party  in 
1916  will  far  better  serve  the  country  and  sustain  its 
own  permanent  interests  by  suffering  defeat,  if  it 
should  come  through  the  nomination  of  a  man  like 
Elihu  Root,  than  to  win  with  a  second-rate  candidate. 
Success  which  implies  a  lowering  of  standards,  a 
cheapening  of  methods,  is  no  success  at  all. 


and  demands.  He  has  done  only  what  any  other  man 
in  his  situation  would  have  done;  he  has  declined  to 
cooperate  with  the  American  forces  because  there  was 
nothing  else  for  him  to  do  if  he  would  sustain  himself 
with  his  own  people. 


The  Charge  Against  Carranza 

There  is  disposition  at  Washington  and  elsewhere 
to  blame  President-General  Carranza  for  failure  to 
cooperate  in  the  hunt  for  Villa.  He  is  charged 
vith  downright  bad  faith  in  declining  to  yield  to 
the  United  States  use  of  the  railway  lines  in  Mexico. 
But  let  us  for  a  moment  look  at  the  matter  from  Car- 
ranza's  own  standpoint:  While  nominally  President  of 
Mexico,  his  status  is  rather  one  of  theory  than  of  fact. 
The  truth  is  that  he  is  only  one  of  several  rival  revo- 
lutionary chieftains.  So  far  as  he  is  in  actual  au- 
thority, it  is  only  by  force  of  arms.  And  that  force 
extends  only  over  part  of  the  country.  His  is  a 
limited  jurisdiction  under  a  condition  which  debars  him 
from  entering  what  we  must  in  courtesy  style  his  own 
capital  city. 

Let  the  fact  be  kept  in  mind  that  Carranza  is  only 
one  among  several  revolutionary  leaders,  in  connection 
with  this  further  fact  that  the  Mexicans,  despite  their 
mutual  hatreds,  are  fanatically  devoted  to  the  idea  of 
nationality.  They  regard  the  foreigner,  and  especially 
the  American,  with  a  holy  hatred;  about  the  one  senti- 
ment which  they  have  in  common  is  that  of  fear 
that  the  northern  republic  may  gobble  up  their  country. 
Once  let  the  idea  become  fixed  in  the  Mexican  mind 
that  any  one  of  the  several  revolutionists  is  in  league 
with  the  United  States,  and  his  doom  is  sealed.  It 
follows  that  definite  cooperation  by  Carranza  with  the 
United  States  would  raise  against  him  the  united  force 
of  all  his  rivals.  . 

It  was  to  save  himself  against  the  intense  national- 
istic sentiment  of  the  Mexican  people  that  Carranza 
hesitated  when  the  Washington  government  asked  per- 
mission to  send  a  "punitive"  force  after  Villa.  His  first 
reply  was  an  awkward  evasion.  His  'next  was  a  de- 
mand that  Mexico  be  granted  reciprocal  rights  to  hunt 
for  criminals  north  of  the  national  boundary.  Prac- 
tically the  demand  meant  nothing;  but  sentimentally 
and  politically  it  was  of  vast  importance  to  Carranza. 
And  while  consent  on  the  part  of  the  Washington  gov- 
ernment was  a  humiliating  concession,  it  was  on  the 
whole  proper  that  it  should  be  yielded  before  dis- 
patching the  expedition  for  Villa.  Even  under  this 
concession  Carranza's  position  in  his  own  country 
was  difficult,  for  he  appeared  to  be  in  partnership 
with  the  hated  gringo.  It  was  of  course  an  assumption, 
but  one  easily  turned  to  his  (Carranza's)  disadvantage. 
His  rivals  have  not  failed  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

To  maintain  his  position  in  his  own  country — to  pro- 
tect himself  against  its  nationalistic  sentiment  and 
its  savagely  violent  prejudices — Carranza  has  had 
to  refrain  from  joining  in  or  directly  supporting 
the  American  movement.  He  has  of  course  known 
from  the  beginning  that  this  movement  was  des- 
tined to  failure  and  that  its  inevitable  effect  must 
he  to  stir  into  flame  the  anti-American  rage  of  the 
Mexicans.  If  he  had  joined  or  cooperated  with  Gen- 
eral Pershing,  if  he  had  granted  the  use  of  railways 
under  his  jurisdiction  to  the  American  government,  he 
would  have  been  universally  denounced  as  a  traitor  to 
Mexico.  His  army,  like  all  Mexican  forces  held  by 
a  loose  tie  and  subject  to  change  of  mood,  would 
surely  have  revolted.  He  would  have  been  left  in  a 
si'uation  of  utmost  embarrassment,  abandoned  by  his 
own  people  and  without  any  real  support  from  the 
1  /ashington  government.  Thus  Carranza  had  to  make 
■  hoice  between  a  policy  calculated  to  support  his  stand- 
ing in  Mexico  and  one  in  keeping  with  American  ideas 


Let  us  imagine  the  situation  reversed:  Suppose  a 
group  of  American  outlaws  and  desperadoes  had  gone 
over  into  Mexico  and  committed  a  crime  comparable 
with  the  Columbus  outrage  and  then  hurried  back 
across  the  border.  Would  we  have  granted  to  Mexico 
the  privilege  of  sending  an  army  in  search  of  the 
offenders?  Would  we  have  played  tail  to  the  Mexican 
kite  by  supporting  a  Mexican  movement  into  the  in- 
terior of  our  country?  Would  we  have  aided  with 
supplies  and  guides?  Would  we  have  granted  the  use 
of  our  railroads?  Most  certainly  we  would  have  done 
none  of  these  things.  We  would  have  met  the  Mexi- 
can forces  at  the  border  with  the  statement  that  our 
government  would  itself  look  after  the  apprehension 
and  extradition  of  the  criminals.  We  would  have  sent 
the  Mexican  army  packing  back  to  its  own  country. 
The  reason  that  Carranza  did  not  do  this  is  that  he  is 
weak  and  we  are  strong.  He  yielded  only  because  he 
had  to.  His  failure  to  cooperate  with  us  is  in  effect 
a  protest  which  he  was  bound  to  make  under  compul- 
sion of  the  nationalistic  sentiment  of  the  Mexican 
people. 

Our  Army  in  Mexico. 

The  position  of  our  army  in  Mexico  is  now  one  of 
serious  possibilities.  Some  5000  or  6000  American 
soldiers  have  marched  to  a  point  400  miles  below 
the  boundary.  Villa,  well  in  advance  of  pursuit,  is 
now  beyond  the  range  of  capture  by  military  methods 
— as  indeed  he  has  been  all  along.  But  what  of 
our  army  ?  It  is  in  a  country  barren  of  supplies, 
surrounded  by  sullen  hostility.  To  press  forward  fur- 
ther would  be  folly.  To  turn  back  will  be  a  humilia- 
tion. We  set  forth  with  loud  boasts.  We  were  going 
to  "get  Villa,"  no  matter  what  the  cost  might  be  in 
time  or  in  money.  We  have  not  got  Villa ;  we  are  not 
in  the  way  of  getting  him. 

But  this  is  not  all  or  the  worst  of  the  situation. 
Between  our  little  army  and  its  base  at  Columbus,  New 
Mexico,  there  are  400  miles  of  difficult  and  unfriendly 
country;  and  in  this  region  there  is  assembled — mobi- 
lized we  believe  is  the  military  phrase — something  like 
25,000  Mexicans  under  arms — four  or  five  times  the 
numerical  strength  of  our  own  little  army.  Nominally 
these  forces  are  attached  to  Carranza,  and  therefore 
must  be  regarded  as  friendly.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact 
every  greaser  of  them  is  a  hater  of  everything  Ameri- 
can and  in  his  heart  resentful  of  the  movement  of  our 
forces  upon  Mexican  soil.  It  doesn't  call  for  any 
miracle  of  judgment  to  see  that  in  a  situation  so  tightly- 
drawn  there  is  grave  hazard  to  our  army.  Carranza 
will  not  willingly  turn  against  us.  But  his  hold  upon  his 
men  is  a  slight  one.  They  are  quite  as  likely  to  command 
him  as  he  to  command  them.  There  is  danger  that 
some  trivial  incident  may  touch  off  a  highly  combustible 
situation ;  and  that  might  easily  mean  reenactment  on  a 
larger  scale  of  the  cruel  story  of  the  Alamo.  To  put 
it  plainly,  our  little  force  in  Mexico  is  in  very  grave 
peril.  Washington  may  not  and  probably  does  not 
know  it;  Washington  has  not  from  the  beginning 
seemed  to  know  anything  of  the  real  state  of  affairs 
Mexican.  -     

It  is  idle  now  to  say  over  again  what  was  said  in 
these  columns  a  month  ago,  namely,  that  sending  an 
army  after  Villa — an  errand  better  suited  to  a 
sheriff's  posse — was  a  foolish  and  futile  enterprise.  We 
need  now  consider  only  the  immediate  condition.  It  is 
one  in  which  the  first  thought  should  be  for  the  safety 
of  our  men.  But  we  have  another  thought  coming — a 
thought  for  the  honor  of  our  country  and  in  considera- 
tion of  its  responsibilities  and  duties.  Our  government 
ought  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns.  We  should  seize 
the  Mexican  railways  and  send  to  General  Pershing 
adequate  supplies  and  adequate  reinforcements.  Even 
if  we  have  to  strip  every  military  post  in  the  country 
we  ought  without  a  day's  delay  to  put  into  Mexico  a 
force  strong  enough,  and  properly  equipped  to  stay 
there,  to  achieve  the  only  purpose  for  which  we  had 
any  right  to  go  there.  Nothing  should  stand  between 
us  and  the  protection  of  the  men  who  have  followed 
our  flag  into  Mexico,  even  though  it  has  been  upon  a 
futile  errand.    We  are  in  Mexico  now  and  for  a  cause 


which  our  own  people  and  the  world  will  respect.    Ti 
return  would  be  shameful.    There  is  nothing  to  do  bu 
to  go  forward.     The  sooner  we  start  for  the  City  o  I 
Mexico,  and  the  more  energy  we  put  into  the  move ! 
ment,  the  better  it  will  be  for  every  interest  concerneSi 

Surely  it  must  now  be  apparent  even  to  minds  littk 
susceptible  to  unpleasant  truth  that  we  must,  as  relatec 
to  Mexico,  choose  between  a  policy  of  cowardice  an< 
a  policy  of  courage.  We  must  either  go  at  Mexicc 
hammer-and-tongs,  suppress  or  drive  out  factional  disi 
turbers,  enforce  peace  in  the  country  and  establish  or 
derly  means  of  sustaining  it,  or  we  must  wash  ou- 
hands  of  the  whole  business — leaving  Mexico  to  weltei 
in  anarchy  until  such  time  as  peace  in  Europe  ma\ 
put  England  or  Germany  or  France  in  a  positioi 
to  take  over  the  job  of  pacification.  If  there  wen 
practical  understanding  and  red-blooded  courage  a 
Washington,  there  would  be  no  question  about  it 
What  President  Wilson  will  do  we  may  not  eve! 
guess.  His  failure  to  comprehend  the  situation  it 
its  practical  aspects,  his  congenital  inability  to  a* 
sume  a  definite  position  and  hold  to  it — in  brief,  his 
propensity  to  change  his  mind,  to  change  his  policy,  tc 
go  forward  a  step  then  backward  two  steps,  leaves  ui 
little  room  for  hope  that  he  will  do  better  than  he  ha! 
already  done.  Sadly  we  fear  that  this  "expeditionary 
movement,"  entered  upon  with  reckless  boldness,  wil 
turn  out  just  another  of  the  long  series  of  bluffs  anc 
blunders  which  have  destroyed  American  prestige  ir 
Mexico,  cheapened  our  repute  and  our  self-respect,  anc 
placed  us  in  a  position  where  men  of  knowledge  anc 
courage  stand  abashed  and  ashamed. 


Protests  Against  Brandeis. 

There  seems  hardly  a  doubt  that  Mr.  Brandeis  wil 
be  confirmed,  although  the  probability  is  that  his  cast 
will  not  come  up  for  decisive  action  for  several  months 
— possibly  not  until  another  session  of  Congress.  It  is 
believed,  though  it  is  not  authoritatively  so  stated,  tha 
the  President  has  secured  pledges  of  votes  to  put  con- 
firmation through  whenever  the  time  seems  favorable 
The  New  York  World  continues  to  suggest  that  oppo 
sition  to  Brandeis  is  based  upon  race  prejudice.  Nc 
one  believes  it,  of  course.  But  the  suggestion  has  hac 
its  due  effect  upon  some  timid  senators.  It  would  seen: 
that  a  reference  to  the  record  would  put  a  quietus 
upon  this  theory.  The  Senate  that  confirmed  Paul 
Warburg  as  a  member  of  the  powerful  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  sent  Henry  Morgenthau  as  ambassador  tc 
Turkey  ought  not  to  be  charged  with  virulent  race 
prejudice.  None  the  less,  if  Brandeis  shall  be  con- 
firmed ultimately  it  will  be  over  some  pretty  strong  pro 
tests.  Among  the  adverse  petitioners  appears  the  name 
of  President  Lowell  of  Harvard,  Brandeis'  Alma 
Mater.  Officially,  Senator  Cummins  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  has  made  protest  for  cause,  going  elabo- 
rately into  the  famous  Railroad  Rate  Case  for  proof 
of  his  allegation  of  unfitness.  "To  me,"  says  Senator 
Cummins,  "the  acts  of  Brandeis  in  this  case  seem 
utterly  indefensible."  Senator  Works,  also  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  has  likewise  filed  an  official  protest 
It  is  a  document  of  some  length  and  we  excerpt  from 
it  only  its  conclusions.     Says  Senator  Works: 

I  have  endeavored  to  make  a  fair  and  full  statement  anc 
analysis  of  the  evidence.  It  has  led  me  irresistibly  to  con- 
clude that  the  nomination  should  be  rejected.  For  manj 
reasons   I   should  be  glad   to  find   otherwise. 

I  am  greatly  in  sympathy  with  much  of  the  work  that  Mr. 
Brandeis  has  been  doing  to  better  economic,  industrial,  am 
social  conditions.  Much  of  this  I  am  convinced  he  has  don* 
generously,  unselfishly,  and  for  the  common  good.  Much 
of  it  he  has  done  in  ways  and  by  means  that  do  not  appeal 
to  me  at  all.  He  has  in  many  instances  been  intolerant  ant 
offensive  in  his  methods,  as  the  evidence  shows.  He  has  re 
sorted  to  concealments  and  deception  when  a  frank  and  open 
course  would  have  been  much  better  and  have  saved  him  and 
his   profession    from   suspicion   and    criticism. 

He  has  defied  the  plain  ethics  of  the  profession  and  in 
some  instances  has  violated  the  rights  of  his  clients  and 
abused  their  confidence.  There  is  nothing  in  the  evidence 
that  leads  me  to  think  he  has  done  these  things  corruptly 
with  the  hope  of  reward.  His  course  may  have  been 
result  of  a  desire  to  make  large  fees,  but  even  this  is 
clear.  He  seems  to  like  to  do  startling  things  and  to  w< 
under   cover.      He   has    disregarded    or    defied   the   propriet: 

It  has  been  such  courses  as  he  has  pursued  that  have  gi- 
him  the  reputation  that  has  been  testified  to,  and  it  is 
undeserved.  It  is  just  such  a  reputation  as  his  course 
dealing  and  conduct  would  establish  in  the  minds  of  men. 
This  reputation  must  stand  as  a  strong  barrier  against  his 
confirmation. 

If  it  were  Mr.  Brandeis  alone  that  is  to  be  concerned,  and 
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t  should  be  believed  that  this  reputation  is  undeserved  and 
injust,  it  should  have  no  weight;  but  the  effect  of  such  an 
appointment   on  the  court   is   of  much   greater  importance. 

To    place    a    man    on   the    Supreme    Court    bench    who   rests 

mder   a    cloud    would    be    a    grievous   mistake.      As    I    said    in 

he    beginning,    a    man    to    be    appointed    to    the    exalted    and 

■esponsible   position   of  justice   of  the   Supreme   Court  should 

oe  free   from   suspicion   and    above    reproach. 

Whether  suspicion  rests  upon  him  unjustly  or  not  his  con- 
irmation  would  be  a  mistake.     It  is  argued  against  him  that 
ie  is  not  possessed  of  the  the  judicial   temperament.     There 
s   just   ground    for   this    objection.      As    some    of   his    friends 
paid  he  is  a  radical,  and  for  that  reason  he  has  offended  the 
conservatives.      That   may  be  no   cause   of   reproach ;   but    the 
temperament  that   has   made   him   many   enemies   and   brought 
liim    under    condemnation    in    the    minds    of    so    many    people 
ould    detract   from   his   usefulness    as    a   judge. 
He    is    of    the    material    that    makes    good    advocates,    re- 
formers,  and  crusaders,   but  not  good   or  safe  judges. 

Taking  all  these  things  into  consideration,  I  submit  that 
the  nomination  should  be  rejected  and  so  report. 

It  is  practically  futile  to  say,  yet  it  needs  be  said, 
;that  a  man  of  whom  these  things  may  be  said  ought 
not  to  be  made  a  member  of  our  Supreme  Court.  The 
effect  must  inevitably  be  to  weaken  the  consideration 
in  which  our  highest  court  ought  to  be  held.  Whether 
it  goes  through  or  not — and  as  we  have  already  said, 
Brandeis'  confirmation  is  a  practical  certainty — the 
nomination  was  a  grave  mistake.  The  matter  is  all  the 
more  serious  from  the  obvious  fact  that  the  appoint- 
ment was  made  in  the  interest  of  the  President's  per- 
sonal politics,  for  the  definite  purpose  of  bringing  to 
his  support  an  extreme  radical  element  of  which  Mr. 
Brandeis  has  been  the  exponent  and  the  champion. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


The  Coming  of  the  Crinoline. 

We  should  have  taken  warning  when  women  first  de- 
manded the  lowering  of  the  street-car  step  in  order  to 
compensate  for  the  disabilities  of  the  hobble  or  sheath 
skirt.  We  should  have  set  our  faces  like  flint  against 
an  exaction  that  was  certain  to  be  used  as  a  precedent, 
and  that  disclosed  an  unending  vista  of  compulsory 
changes  in  the  mechanism  of  our  public  utilities.  But 
we  were  too  weak,  too  abject,  for  resistance.  The 
habit  of  instant  and  unquestioning  obedience  was  not 
to  be  so  lightly  discarded.  With  that  fatal  tendency, 
mistaken  for  chivalry,  to  give  women  whatever  they 
want,  whenever  they  want  it  and  however  they  want 
it,  we  succumbed  to  the  familiar  pressure.  Women, 
protesting  against  the  height  of  the  step,  argued  as 
though  this  were  a  hardship  that  they  had  endured  un- 
complainingly for  ages  and  that  they  were  now  re- 
solved to  remove.  It  was  the  way  in  which  women 
have  invariably  argued.  Actually  the  high  step  became 
a  hardship  only  with  the  advent  of  the  hobble  skirt, 
and  it  ceased  to  be  a  hardship  with  its  disappearance. 
Now  the  crinoline  has  taken  its  place. 

The  crinoline  is  neither  a  theory  nor  a  threat.  It  is 
no  longer  numbered  among  the  possibilities.  It  is  an 
actuality,  a  fact,  a  condition.  It  has  been  observed  ex- 
tensively in  New  York,  the  natural  home  of  the  weird 
and  the  monstrous,  and  now  the  drawing-rooms  of  San 
Francisco  have  watched  it  wonderingly.  It  is  a  real 
crinoline,  unblushing  and  undisguised.  And  its  circum- 
ambient hoops  are  capable  of  indefinite  enlargement. 
Its  zone  is  an  elastic  one. 

What  will  be  its  effect  upon  our  public  utilities,  and 
even  upon  our  architecture?  Shall  we  be  told  in  the 
now  approved  way  that  women  are  resolved  to  endure 
no  more  the  inconvenience  of  narrow  doorways  and 
the  restrictions  of  entrances  designed  liberally  enough 
for  the  passage  of  the  human  body,  but  ill-adapted  to 
its  bird-cage  appurtenances?  Shall  we  be  warned  that 
we  must  forthwith  widen  all  our  entrances  and  exits 
under  penalty  of  a  feminine  displeasure  that  will  take 
the  form  of  adverse  votes?  Must  we  at  once  recon- 
struct our  street-cars,  railroad  cars,  elevators,  automo- 
biles, and  public  buildings?  And  will  the  crinoline 
endure  sufficiently  long  to  justify  the  change? 

There  was  a  time  when  feminine  fashions,  alter- 
nating giddily  between  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous, 
had  no  other  effect  than  to  arouse  the  smile  of  a  tol- 
erant and  somewhat  contemptuous  magnanimity.  But 
this  thing  may  easily  become  serious.  If  each  change 
of  mode  is  to  imply  a  demand  upon  obsequious  man- 
hood for  the  practical  rebuilding  of  our  cities  in  order 
to  compensate  for  the  hardships  that  tyrannical  woman- 
hood imposes  upon  herself,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  suggested  by  occasions  of  dire 
extremity. 

mm^ 

The  per  capita  wealth  of  New  Zealand  amounts  to 
about  $1250. 


The  war  situation  to  all  outward  seeming  is  precisely  the 
same  as  it  was  last  week  except  for  the  inexorable  shortening 
of  the  time  before  the  last  die  shall  be  cast.  Around  Verdun 
the  battle  still  ebbs  and  flows,  with  a  German  advance  here 
and  a  French  gain  there,  with  the  slight  balance  of  advantage 
on  the  side  of  the  Teuton  so  far  as  actual  territory  is  con- 
cerned. Whether  it  is  actually  a  Teuton  gain  remains  to  be 
seen.  It  looks  very  much  as  though  the  German  forces  were 
compulsorily  accepting  an  invitation  to  come  and  be  killed. 
There  seems  to  be  very  good  evidence  that  the  French  have 
at  no  time  put  forward  their  utmost  strength  and  that  they 
are  quite  content  to  fall  back  slowly  if  only  they  can  get  their 
price  for  doing  so.  The  German  standard  of  success  is  terri- 
tory. The  French  standard  of  success  is  casualties.  We  do 
not  know  what  the  respective  casualties  actually  amount  to, 
but  even  if  we  assume  that  they  are  about  the  same  on 
both  sides  the  advantage  must  remain  greatly  with  the  Allies. 
And  the  German  casualties  must  certainly  be  much  heavier 
than  the  French,  at  any  rate  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
battle,  when  the  Germans  were  wholly  on  the  offensive  and 
the  French  on  the  defensive.  During  the  last  week  or  so 
the  French  counter-attacks  have  been  more  numerous  and  the 
disparity  of  the  casualty  lists  has  probably  been  lessened. 
But  even  if  the  disparity  should  have  disappeared  the  relative 
German  loss  would  still  be  far  greater  than  that  of  the  French. 


That  the  French  have  not  put  out  their  full  strength  is  evi- 
denced from  many  quarters,  and  not  always  biased  quarters. 
Reports  from  Switzerland  speak  of  great  French  reserves 
still  uncalled  for.  Prince  Poniatowski,  who  has  just  arrived 
in  New  York  to  purchase  aeronautical  supplies,  is  quite  defi- 
nite about  this.  He  says  that  many  of  the  German  prisoners 
taken  at  Verdun  are  of  the  1916  class,  whereas  the  French 
1916  class  is  still  in  reserve.  He  says :  "We  have  found 
that  mediocre  troops,  protected  by  trenches  and  supple- 
mented by  machine  guns  and  artillery,  can  stave  off  the 
attacks  of  the  best  of  the  Germans.  Thus  we  are  killing  off 
the  flower  of  the  enemy  with  a  relatively  smaller  loss  to  our 
second-rate  troops  and  are  saving  our  best  men.  In  some 
of  the  attacks  the  Germans  lost  four  men  to  our  one.  When 
the  Verdun  drive  started  the  British  wanted  us  to  meet  in- 
fantry attack  with  infantry,  but  we  knew  better,  and  de- 
pended upon  our  artillery  and  machine  guns,  finally  following 
up  with  a  counter-attack  with  the  best  of  our  troops.  This 
policy   has  worked  well." 


Another  interesting  commentary  on  the  Verdun  attack 
comes  from  the  Swiss  military  expert,  Colonel  Freyer.  The 
German  military  authorities,  he  says,  miscalculated  the  resist- 
ance they  would  have  to  overcome.  They  expected  to  carry 
Verdun  with  one  overwhelming  blow  and  are  now  compelled 
to  resort  to  methodical  methods,  not  so  much  because  Verdun 
is  still  important  in  itself,  but  because  they  can  not  afford 
to  admit  a  defeat.  Germany  expected,  says  Colonel  Freyer, 
not  only  to  take  Verdun,  but  to  profit  by  the  resulting  dismay 
to  strike  heavily  all  along  the  line  and  so  to  force  a  peace. 
Therefore  their  check  is  not  limited  to  this  one  campaign, 
but  extends  to  a  much  larger  manceuvre  that  was  intended  to 
be  decisive.  Only  the  magnitude  of  the  plan  would  have 
justified  the  use  of  such  a  large  force  and  so  prodigal  an 
expenditure  of  ammunition.  Verdun  in  itself  would  have 
been  worth  comparatively  little.  As  a  portentous  prelude  to 
something  far  larger  its  value  would  have  been  incalculable. 
But  Germany,  says  the  Swiss  officer,  can  not  afford  to  stop 
now.  It  would  produce  a  sense  of  disaster  at  home.  The 
Verdun  action  will  not  end  until  every  resource  has  been  ex- 
hausted. If  she  still  has  enough  men  to  build  up  another 
massive  army  of  assault  "she  may  make  another  general  attack 
on  the  fortress  from  the  semi-circular  line  she  has  been 
drawing  around  it  for  the  last  six  weeks."  And  this  pre- 
diction seems  to  be  justified  by  the  tremendous  assault  that 
is  now  in  progress.  

The  number  of  casualties,  as  has  been  said,  is  largely  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  although  there  are  strong  probabilities 
upon  which  they  may  be  based.  The  German  claim  that  the 
French  have  lost  180,000  men,  but  this  conclusion  is  based  on 
the  number  of  prisoners.  It  is  usually  found  that  every 
prisoner  represents  five  other  men  put  out  of  action,  and  as 
the  Germans  have  taken  30,000  prisoners  the  total  French  loss 
would  be  as  stated.  But  Colonel  Freyer  is  doubtful  if  this 
calculation  would  be  valid  in  the  case  of  Verdun,  where  many 
of  the  attacks  have  been  on  more  or  less  advanced  outposts 
that  would  surrender  without  much  fighting.  But  the  number 
of  prisoners  is  also  seriously  challenged.  In  one  instance  the 
French  authorities  say  that  there  were  only  200  men  in  an  out- 
post from  which  the  Germans  claim  to  have  taken  700  pris- 
oners. The  New  York  Evening  Post  tells  us  that  a  Swiss 
authority  has  had  the  curiosity  to  add  up  the  total  of  the  re- 
ported German  capture  of  Russian  soldiers  and  it  amounts  to 
more  than  5,000,000  men.  Such  a  total  is  incredible.  It  must 
include  the  total  population  of  Russian  villages  that  were 
rounded  up  for  examination  and  reported  as  prisoners.  Such 
colossal  figures  would  represent  the  whole  Russian  army. 
Perhaps  there  are  similar  exaggerations  in  the  reports  of 
French  casualties.  In  any  case  it  would  be  well  to  remember 
that  all  casualty  reports  from  both  sides  are  matters  of  rough 
calculation  often  based  upon  observations  of  a  limited  area. 
And  it  is  quite  evident  that  a  sort  of  terrific  imagination  has 
sometimes  played   its  part   in   the  descriptions  of  the  fighting. 


that  in  one  place  the  German  artillery  maintained  ;i  bom- 
bardment for  two  days  and  the  airmen  were  then  ordered  to 
note  the  results.  They  found  that  the  soil  had  been  com- 
pletely plowed  up  and  no  trace  was  left  of  any  defense 
works.  The  captain  was  enthusiastic  at  such  a  report  and 
said,  "It's  done,  we  can  pass.  Nothing  is  left  alive."  The 
aviator  then  continues,  "No  doubt  all  the  reports  were  the 
same,  for  the  infantry  attack  followed  at  once.  It  was  to 
our  stupefaction.  Your  soldiers  had  not  been  pulverized  as 
we  thought,  and  our  soldiers  got  forward  only  at  the  price 
of  heavy  losses.  By  order  of  the  division  general  I  flew 
off  alone  on  a  reconnaissance.  I  decided  to  risk  all  and  I 
went  at  full  speed  as  far  as  the  south  of  Verdun.  I  could 
see  perfectly  that  your  real  lines  of  defense  had  not  been 
touched.  I  also  saw  endless  convoys  of  material  and  im- 
mense reserve  forces.  I  got  back  as  quickly  as  I  could, 
chased  by  three  of  your  aviators  from  whom  I  had  trouble 
to  escape.  I  gave  my  report  at  once.  The  general  reflected 
a  long  time  and  then  said  with  a  grave  air:  'If  the  French 
have  succeeded  in  a  manceuvre  like  that,  withdrawing  their 
troops  and  letting  us  deluge  empty  ground  with  bombs,  it  is 
one  of  the  finest  deeds  in  the  history  of  battles.'  The  next 
day  I  was  not  so  lucky.  I  was  brought  down  and  taken 
prisoner.  While  they  were  taking  me  back  to  the  rear  I 
was  able  to  verify  what  I  had  seen  the  day  before  from 
my  aeroplane ;  and  I  knew  that  the  general  of  my  division 
was  not  mistaken."  Assuming  this  story  to  be  authentic, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  it  throws  a  certain  light 
upon  the  real  meaning  of  some  recent  bulletins.  The  bul- 
letins may  be  accurate  enough.  The  advances  and  retreats 
that  they  record  may  have  been  real.  But  the  impressions 
of  victory  and  defeat  that  they  convey  may  be  very  erroneous. 


An  example  of  the  French  method  at  Verdun  is  furnished 
by  a  German  aviator  who  was  taken  prisoner  and  whose 
story  is  reproduced  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post.     He  says 


We  now  understand  the  meaning  of  the  message  sent  by 
General  Joffre  to  Sir  Douglas  Haig  that  "the  French  army 
remembers  that  its  recent  call  on  the  comradeship  of  the 
British  army  met  with  an  immediate  and  complete  response." 
At  the  time  this  was  assumed  to  mean  that  British  troops 
had  been  sent  to  Verdun,  but  it  now  seems  that  Sir  Douglas 
Haig  was  asked  to  take  over  a  considerable  extent  of  line 
manned  by  French  troops  so  that  the  latter  might  be  sent  to 
the  assailed  fortress.  Until  recently  the  British  line  was 
not  more  than  forty  miles  in  length.  "It  is  now  one  hundred 
miles  in  length,  stretching  from  the  Yser  to  the  Somme,  and 
as  the  French  troops  thus  relieved  were  of  the  best  quality 
it  is  evident  that  the  British  are  now  considered  to  be  in 
presence  in  sufficient  force  and  sufficiently  well  armed  to  take 
good  care  of  their  new  front.  The  message  that  describes 
this  extension  speaks  also  of  "the  coming  offensive,"  and  as 
this  must  have  passed  the  censor  it  may  be  considered  to 
have   some  significance.         

We  are  still  without  any  certain  indications  of  an  Allied 
offensive,  but  perhaps  what  we  may  call  the  common  sense 
of  the  situation  may  somewhat  help  us.  There  is  not  likely 
to  be  any  great  move  forward  so  long  as  the  Germans  are 
willing  to  spend  themselves  in  unavailing  assaults  upon  Ver- 
dun. Even  a  successful  offensive  could  hardly  be  more 
profitable  than  this,  assuming  that  the  assaults  continue  to  be 
unavailing,  as  is  now  increasingly  probable.  The  opportunity 
for  an  Allied  offensive  would  naturally  come  at  the  moment 
when  the  exhaustion  of  the  German  forces  around  Verdun 
is  judged  to  be  at  its  maximum.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
French  counter-attacks  seem  to  increase  in  violence  during 
every  period  of  relative  German  quiescence,  and  this,  of 
course,  is  intended  to  prevent  recuperation.  If  the  wave  of 
German  attack  should  seem  to  be  finally  subsiding  we  may 
look  for  an  Allied  movement  forward.  The  Germans  will 
try  to  postpone  this  by  a  continuation  of  the  battle  around 
Verdun  or  possibly  by  a  sudden  switch  to  some  other  point. 
In  this  connection  we  may  note  a  message  just  received  by 
the  National  Allied  Relief  Committee  in  New  York  from  the 
American  Relief  Clearing  House  in  Paris,  a  message,  be  it 
remembered,  that  must  have  been  censored.  This  message 
asks  for  hospital  supplies  "to  meet  tremendous  emergency. 
Need  greatest  at  any  time  yet  and  becoming  greater  daily." 
The  executive  committee  in  New  York  says  that  these  mes- 
sages from  Paris  are  always  cautious  and  conservative,  and 
the  present  demand  is  interpreted  as  indicating  the  imme- 
diate approach  of  still  greater  events.  Certainly  this  is  sus- 
tained by  the  probabilities.  It  is  evident  that  the  Allies  do 
not  intend  to  be  hurried  into  precipitate  action  cither  by  the 
policies  of   their  enemies  or  by   impatience   at   home. 

The  almost  daily  reports  of  ships  sunk  by  submarines 
have  naturally  produced  the  impression  that  a  very  large 
dent  must  have  been  made  in  British  shipping.  But  if 
there  can  be  said  to  be  any  dent  at  all  it  is  a  dent  outward. 
It  seems  from  the  report  of  the  British  admiralty  that  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  war  until  March  23d  the  British  mer- 
chant marine  has  lost  slightly  more  than  six  per  cent  of  its 
total  shipping,  the  French  have  lost  seven  per  cent,  the  Rus- 
sian five  per  cent,  and  the  Italian  four  and  a  half  per  cent. 
So  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned  these  losses  have  been 
more  than  made  good.  When  the  war  was  just  one  year  old 
Great  Britain  had  actually  increased  her  total  shipping 
tonnage  by  344,000  tons,  and  her  total  is  now  greater  than  it 
was  when  the  war  began.  But  in  addition  to  the  shipping 
losses  of  the  Allies  there  have  been  very  heavy  losses  on 
the  part  of  neutrals,  who  are  the  poorer  by  146  steamers 
and  42  sailing  vessels.  Whether  these  were  justifiably  sunk 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  law  allows 
of  the  summary  sinking  of  a  neutral  ship  that  is  carrying 
contraband,  although  it  may  be  maintained  that  the  law  is 
somewhat  strained  by  so  doing.  But  the  belief  that  the 
shipping  of  the  Allies  has  been  in  any  way  seriously  dai 
by   submarines   is  directly   contrary   to   the   facts,    win 
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that  submarine  warfare  has  been  a  failure,  even  if  we  leave 
out  of  our  reckoning  the  heavy  losses  that  the  submarines 
ihemselves  have  sustained.  The  scarcity  of  ships  that  has  led 
to  so  sharp  an  increase  in  rates  is  not  due  to  their  destruc- 
tion,  but  to  their  employment   in   transport  work. 


THE  MOBIES. 


Spring  Is  Heralded  by  Divers  Signs,  to  Be  Sure. 


The  question  is  often  asked,  and  it  is  now  asked  again, 
why  England  is  made  the  special  object  of  attack  by  Zep- 
pelins. The  explanation  is  a  simple  one.  To  attack  France 
and  to  return  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Zeppelin  to  pass 
twice  over  the  lines  of  a  hostile  army  with  its  large  supply 
of  aeroplanes.  Even  if  this  could  be  done  in  safety  the 
threatened  areas  would  receive  warning  in  ample  time.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  cross  except  the  seas  for  an  attack  upon 
England  and  as  a  rule  no  warning  is  possible. 


Reports  of  Zeppelin  activities  in  England  are  so  dia- 
metrically opposed  that  we  may  well  leave  our  judgment  in 
abeyance.  The  tendency  in  Berlin  is  naturally  to  exaggerate, 
while  the  tendency  in  London  is.  equally  naturally,  to  mini- 
mize. Thus  the  Berlin  report  of  the  last  raid  speaks  of  the 
destruction  of  "blast  furnaces,  large  iron  works,  and  indus- 
trial establishments."  On  the  other  hand  the  London  authori- 
ties report  "twenty  bombs  over  a  considerable  area,  largely 
agricultural."  Reports  of  previous  raids  are  equally  contra- 
dictory, but  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  the  reports  of  the 
German  aviators  can  be  so  very  precise,  seeing  that  the  raids 
are  usually  made  at  night  and  that  the  bombs  are  thrown 
from  a  very  great  height.  Moreover,  we  have  the  narratives 
of  many  American  visitors  to  London  at  the  time  of  some 
of  the  raids,  and  these  seem  to  confirm  the  official  reports 
that  practically  no  damage  whatever  has  been  done  of  a  mili- 
tary kind.  And  the  moral  effects  of  bombardment  have 
always  been  negligible,  even  the  continuous  bombardment  of 
cities  by  heavy  guns.  

There  is  some  misapprehension  as  to  the  rules  of  war  with 
regard  to  postal  matter.  It  is  true  that  according  to  the  law 
"the  postal  correspondence  of  neutrals  or  belligerents,  whatr 
ever  its  official  or  private  character  may  be,  found  on  the 
high  seas  on  board  a  neutral  or  enemy  ship  is  inviolable." 
But  the  following  clause  of  the  treaty  explains  that  it  does 
not  apply  "except  between  contracting  powers,  and  then  only 
if  all  the  belligerents  are  parties  to  the  convention."  Now 
all  the  belligerents  were  not  parties  to  the  convention.  It 
was  signed,  but  not  ratified,  by  Bulgaria,  Italy,  Serbia,  and 
Turkey.  Montenegro  and  Russia  did  not  even  sign  it.  There- 
fore it  falls  to  the  ground  in  the  case  of  all  belligerents. 
Great  Britain  disavows  any  intention  to  tamper  with  cor- 
respondence, but  maintains  that  the  parcel  post  is  not  corre- 
spondence. And  it  may  be  said  that  the  parcel  post  is  always 
interfered  with  even  in  times  of  peace  by  all  countries  having 
a  protective  tariff.  

The  flurry  of  apprehension  that  seems  suddenly  to  have 
seized  upon  Holland  is  now  explained  by  the  statement  of 
Heer  Jonkherr  Colyn,  the  Dutch  minister  of  war,  who  says 
that  defensive  measures  were  taken  because  of  the  presence 
of  large  numbers  of  German  troops  on  the  Holland  frontier. 
Holland,  says  the  minister  of  war,  is  willing  to  accept  Great 
Britain's  assurances  that  no  violation  of  territory  is  intended, 
but  she  thinks  it  possible  that  there  might  be  an  attack  from 
Germany,  or  that  Dutch  territory  might  be  invaded  in  the 
case  of  a   German   retreat. 

It  is  not  likely  that  either  Great  Britain  or  Germany  will 
attack  Holland.  It  would  have  no  other  effect  than  to  create 
a  new  war  front  and  a  new  formidable  enemy  for  the 
aggressor.  Germany  does  not  wish  to  make  an  enemy  of 
Holland,  seeing  that  she  is  receiving  a  certain  amount  of 
supplies  across  the  frontier,  and  this,  of  course,  would  stop 
at  once.  Moreover,  she  would  lay  herself  open  to  attack  by 
the  Dutch.  If  Germany  should  be  able  to  force  Holland  into 
the  war  upon  her  side  there  would  be  an  instant  blockade  of 
the  Dutch  coasts  and  Holland  would  then  be  unable  to  supply 
either  Germany  or  herself.  The  continued  neutrality  of  Hol- 
land should  be  desired  equally  by  both  sides. 

San  Fbancisco,  April   12,   1916.  Sidney  Cokyn. 


Norwegian  fish  canners,  who  have  been  endeavoring 
to  become  independent  of  other  countries  for  their 
supply  of  tinplate,  have  been  successful  in  their  at- 
tempts to  secure  sufficient  capital  for  the  erection  of 
rolling  mills  in  their  city.  The  plans  for  the  new  mills 
provide  for  a  yearly  production  of  at  least  30,000  tons ; 
their  erection  will  cost  more  than  $1,000,000,  and  they 
will  employ  400  to  500  men.  The  electric  machinery 
to  be  installed  will  produce  1600  horsepower,  but  the 
maximum  production  will  not  be  reached  for  three  or 
four  years. 


A  portable  telephone,  made  of  aluminum  and  weigh- 
ing two  and  a  half  pounds,  will  lie  part  of  the  regular 
equipment  of  patrolmen  in  the  national  forest  the 
coining  field  season.  This  instrument  is  regarded  as  a 
great  improvement  over  the  set  formerly  used,  which 
weighed  ten  pounds. 


Fully  seventy  per  cent  of  the  ceramic  ware  manu- 
factured in  Japan  is  now  exported.  Hand  labor  is 
gradually  changing  to  machine  labor.  Coal  is  used 
i"  i  'real  extent,  and  what  formerly  occupied  a  week 
can  now  be  dune  in  a  day. 

■■» 

?'  ;\v    York    now    has    a    chorus    of    policemen,    com- 
]>ri,  -ng    100    voices,    trained    by    Charles    1..    Safford, 
i  master  of  St.  George's  Church. 


Spring  has  many  ushers,  and  is  heralded  by  divers 
signs.  Some  people  look  for  these  signs  among  the 
hedgerows ;  others  seek  them  in  the  sky,  or  listen  for 
them  in  the  night,  whilst  other  people  neither  look  nor 
listen,  but  go  smelling  about,  or  stand  on  hill-tops, 
tasting. 

For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  fatigue  myself  in  this 
matter.  I  go  about  my  lawful  occasions  with  cold  feet, 
smoking  tobacco,  avoiding  clergymen,  eating  sausages, 
emitting  letterpress.  And  sooner  or  later  the  Mobies 
come,  wheeling  in  the  spring;  wheeling  it  to  my  very 
door  on  an  old  perambulator.  I  then  know  for  certain 
that  spring  has  arrived.  I  then  know  for  certain  that 
there  are  blackbirds  in  the  thicket,  and  tits  among  the 
gorse,  and  that  cowslips,  lady-smock,  and  the  lyrical 
manner  are  in  season. 

If  anything  happened  to  the  Mobies  and  their  old 
perambulator,  I  should  have  to  fall  back  on  my  Daily 
Hail. 

But — thank  God — the  perambulator  is  yet  sound  and 
stable.  It  was  made  in  those  agreeable,  far-off  days, 
when  perambulators  were  perambulators,  and  Coventry 
was  Coventry,  and  works  of  fiction  did  not  always  smell 
of  iodine.  When  I  look  at  that  old  perambulator,  and 
muse  upon  the  changes  which  Time,  and  the  portable 
baby  carriage,  and  Sir  Jesse  Boot  have  wrought  in  the 
civic  economy  of  my  happy  country,  I — but  let  us  pur- 
sue the  Mobies.     Let  us  cultivate  the  lyrical  manner. 

The  Mobies  have  lifted  the  latch  of  my  heart,  and 
spring  has  entered  in. 

If  you  want  to  know  who  or  what  the  Mobies  are, 
they  are  a  man  and  wife,  properly  authenticated,  under 
nuptial  law,  with  a  seven-and-six  penny  license,  and 
with  power  to  add  to  their  number.  They  add  to  it 
yearly ;  for  ground  game  is  cheap,  and  bracken  is  every- 
where, and  your  Mobilette  is  a  hardy  infant.  All  that 
he  asks  of  God  is  rabbit  stew,  stout  hedges,  and  a  little 
pair  of  breeches. 

The  Mobies  have  been  coming  every  year  for  seven 
years  to  the  house  which  I  inhabit.  First  of  all,  there 
were  four  Mobies :  Mr.  Moby,  Mrs.  Moby,  the  peram- 
bulator, and  the  sucking  Moby.  Now  there  are  seven 
Mobies,  not  counting  the  perambulator. 

Mrs.  Moby  wears  a  dress  of  faded  tartan  and  an  old, 
brown  bowler  hat.  Mr.  Moby  wears  trousers  (lately 
the  property  of  an  author),  a  blue  jersey,  and  a  coat 
containing  fourteen  pockets.  The  little  Mobies  wear 
shirts  and  little  breeches — all  excepting  Gertrude  Moby, 
who  only  wears  a  shirt. 

Gertrude  Moby  came  to  my  door  this  morning.  She 
uttered  the  usual  speech,  beginning,  "Please,  kind 
gentleman!" 

I  ruthlessly  amputated  the  extremities  of  this  ora- 
tion. 

"You  can  wash  out  all  that,"  I  said.  "What  is  it  this 
morning,  Gertrude?" 

"Please,  kind  gentleman,  can  you  spare  me  a  little  bit 
o'  cotton?"  responded  Gertrude.  "Me  bruvver's  tored 
'is  trousers.     He  can't  jump  about  or  nuthin'." 

We  supplied  the  necessary  material  for  reconstruct- 
ing Gertrude's  brother  on  a  sound  progressive  basis. 

"And  muvver  says,"  continued  Gertrude  Moby,  "I 
was  to  see  if  you  was  the  same  gentleman  as  usual,  and 
if  you  was  then  it's  all  right,  and  you  can  come  across 
and  speak  to  us.  But  I  don't  remember  if  you  was  the 
same  gentleman  or  not.  There  was  a  gentleman  gimme 
some  bull's-eye  suckers  at  this  'ouse  last  year.  But  I 
can't  remember  the  gentleman — not  to  look  at.  But  I 
remember  the  suckers.    They  was  they  yaller  uns." 

I  accepted  Mrs.  Moby's  agreeable  invitation,  and 
walked  across  the  road  to  a  hawthorn  bush,  beneath 
which  all  the  Mobies  were  assembled,  in  company  with 
their  perambulator,  some  discarded  footwear,  and  a 
number  of  rabbit-skins. 

Mr.  Moby  sat  on  the  perambulator  among  the  rabbit- 
skins,  blinking  at  nothing  in  particular  and  picking  away 
at  his  teeth.  Mrs.  Moby  knelt  on  the  earth,  stewing 
tea-leaves  over  a  little  fire  which  was  sheltered  by  the 
family  chariot.  All  the  little  Mobies,  in  their  ragged 
little  breeches,  pattered  about  among  the  flints  in  mid- 
lane,  blowing  hard  at  fool's  parsley  whistles,  which 
were  graduated  in  length  and  shrillness  according  to 
the  varying  stature  of  the  musicians.  I  observed  that 
the  family  perambulator  had  been  freshly  painted,  and 
that  its  ulterior  panel  was  now  adorned  with  letterpress, 
as  thus : 


Wm.  Moby :  Gen'l  Dealer. 
Rabbits  Skins,  bottles.  Rags, 
Bones,   &cetra. 

Licensed   Pedlar. 


Mr.  Moby,  deferring  his  experiments  in  dentistry, 
sat  up  on  the  perambulator  and  waved  a  hand  at  me. 

"Good-mornin',  me  gentleman,"  said  Mr.  Moby. 
"We're  'ere  again,  ya  see.  Fetch  out  ya're  bottles, 
fetch  out  ya're  rabbit-skins.  Mar,  bring  out  the  baby. 
There's  another  Moby,  mister." 

Mrs.  Moby,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  her  cap- 
tain, produced  from  the  adjacent  undergrowth  a  bundle 
containing  squirm.    This  package  she  carefully  and  de- 


liberately unwound,  exhibiting  incipient  Moby,  mascm 
line,  plump,  and  rubicund. 

"I  did  'ope,"  said  Mrs.  Moby,  "as  Walter  yere  woulc 
be  born  beneath  a  roof.  But  'e  be  cradled  in  a  dick 
the  same  as  all  the  others." 

"She's  a  discontented  woman,  Mrs.  Moby  is,"  sain 
Air.  Moby. 

"No,  Will,  no!"  protested  Mrs.  Moby.  "Not  discon< 
tented.  On'y  proud,  like.  Ya  see,  sir,  I  were  born  in- 
side a  'ouse  meself.  And  I  got  a  sister  as  is  married 
to  a  man  what  work  on  the  railway.  All  'er  children 
was  born  inside  a  'ouse.  I  don't  complain.  I  aint  dis- 
contented. But  I  must  say  I  would  like  to  rare  'em 
under  cover — them  what's  yet  to  come." 

"Rare  'em  under  cover!"  repeated  Mr.  Moby,  witl 
derision.  "That's  a  woman  to  the  life,  that  is !  Look 
at  them  nippers  there,  sir.  Did  ever  you  see  a  'ealthier 
set  o'  nippers?  There  aint  a  moper  in  the  bunch, 
There  aint  a  kid  among  'em  as  isn't  ditch-reared. 
Damn  an'  blast  ya're  'ouses.  Let  'em  lie  'ealthily  in 
the  fuzz,  same  as  their  father  and  'is  father  done. 
Look  at  our  Benny  there — that  yaller-'aired  boy — did 
ever  you  see  a  better  collared  one?  'E've  never  livec 
in  no  'ouse.  Five  year  old  'e  is,  and  'e'll  snare  ; 
gray-bird  or  stone  a  rabbit  wi'  the  best  o'  them." 

"Mr.  Moby,"  stated  Mrs.  Moby,  "  'e  talk  a  bit  im- 
patient, sometimes.  I  areunt  got  naarthun  to  say  agin 
the  dick ;  on'y  that  would  please  me,  that  would,  for  to 
rare  'em  under  cover,  just  a  dab-chick  or  two,  if  it's 
on'y  to  git  upsides  o'  that  sister  o'  mine — 'er  what'; 
married  to  the  railwayman.    I " 

"All  right,  mother!"  cried  Mr.  Moby.  "We've  heen 
all  that  before.  Don't  overcome  the  gentleman.  Ti> 
up  number  seven,  now.  Put  the  little  Moby  in  thi 
fuzz.  And  give  the  gentleman  a  cup  o'  tea.  And  all 
you  little  Mobies,  there ;  stop  blowin'  on  they  whistles. 
There's  a  chap  in  the  halder  bush  as  can  whistle  better 
nor  you." 

All  the  little  Mobies  put  their  pipes  away.  All  the 
little  Mobies  cocked  their  ears,  standing  barefoot  on 
the  flint.  The  artist  on  the  alder  bough  put  up  his 
throat  and  sang.  He  sang  that  little  old  thing  of  his 
in  F:     "Did  he  do  it?     Did  he  do  it?" 

"Yes,  he  did!"  cried  all  the  little  Mobies  in  reply 
"Yes,  he  did!     Yes,  he  did!" 

Oh,  they  lifted  the  latch  of  my  heart! — From  "Moby 
Lane  and  Thereabouts"  by  A.  Neil  Lyons.  Published 
by  the  John  Lane  Company. 


As  a  metal,  radium  has  been  isolated  only  once  or 
twice,  and  few  people  have  seen  it.  The  metal  is  de^ 
scribed  as  having  a  white  metallic  luster.  Radium  is 
ordinarily  obtained  from  its  ores  in  the  form  of  hy- 
drous sulphate,  chloride,  or  bromide,  and  it  is  in  the 
form  of  these  salts  that  it  is  usually  sold  and  used. 
These  are  all  white  or  nearly  white  substances,  whose 
appearance  is  no  more  remarkable  than  common  salt 
or  baking  powder.  Radium  is  found  in  nature  in  such 
exceedingly  small  quantities  that  it  is  never  visible 
even  when  the  material  is  examined  with  a  microscope. 
Ordinarily  radium  ore  carries  only  a  small  fraction  of 
a  grain  per  ton  of  material  and  radium  will  never  be 
found  in  large  quantity  because  it  is  formed  by  the 
decay  of  uranium,  a  process  which  is  wonderfully 
slow,  and  radium  itself  decays  and  changes  to  other 
elements  so  rapidly  that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  ac- 
cumulate naturally  in  visible  masses.  Minerals  that 
carry  radium,  however,  are  fairly  easy  to  determine. 
One  of  them,  pitchblende,  as  generally  found,  is  a 
black  mineral  about  as  heavy  as  ordinary  iron,  but 
much  softer.  The  principal  radium  mineral,  carnotite, 
has  a  bright  canary-yellow  color,  and  is  generally  pow- 
dery.   There  are  other  radium-bearing  minerals  of  less 

importance. 

■■■  

Extermination  of  the  prairie  dog — which  is  said  to 
be  in  nowise  like  a  dog,  despite  the  name — has  been  or- 
dered by  the  Texas  legislature,  which  has  passed  a  law 
giving  landowners  two  years  in  which  to  rid  their 
property  of  the  pests,  of  which  there  are  "countless 
millions."  In  the  territory  around  Tahoka,  in  what  is 
commonly  known  as  the  "south  plains"  country  of 
western  Texas,  prairie  dogs  have  long  been  a  source 
of  heavy  losses  to  ranchmen  and  farmers.  They  feed 
upon  the  tender  roots  of  grass  and  the  vegetation  of 
the  fields  and  gardens.  They  live  in  vast  cities  that 
cover  areas  of  50,000  to  1,000,000  acres  in  a  solid  body. 


Fresno  is  planning  to  celebrate  Raisin  Day,  April 
28th,  with  an  auxiliary  festival  on  April  29th.  The 
programme  includes  an  industrial  parade  and  the 
pageant,  "The  Princess  and  the  Magic  Raisins,"  spe- 
cially written  for  this  occasion,  in  which  there  will  be 
a  children's  chorus  of  1500  voices  and  dances  partici- 
pated in  by  500  dancers,  and  a  state-wide  beauty  contest 
with  the  crowning  of  the  Queen  of  California  at  the 
royal  ball.  This  event  will  celebrate  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  an  industry  which  added  $10,000,000  to 
the  wealth  of  the  county  and  is  the  holiday  of  the 
raisin  belt. 

■■» 

So  great  was  the  demand  upon  the  time  and  energy 
of  the  English  steel-makers  that  there  was  little  oppor- 
tunity for  scientific  progress  during  the  year  1915. 
One  important  discovery,  however,  was  made  in  Shef- 
field, namely,  the  introduction  of  stainless  steel.  This 
material  will  not  stain  or  rust,  no  matter  how  it  is  used. 


April  15.  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


MY  LITTLE  SWEETHEARTS. 


George  Outdoes  Himself  and  William  Is  Happy. 


I  In  the  preceding  chapter  George  gorges  himself  at  the 
farm-house  dinner.  "He  ate  even  when  he  himself  began  to 
understand  that  there  was  daring  in  what  he  did,  for  his  was 
a  toreador  spirit  so  long  as  he  could  keep  bright  eyes  fastened 
upon  him.") 

When  George  did  stop,  it  was  abruptly,  during  one 
of  these  intervals  of  sobriety,  and  he  and  Miss  Pratt 
came  out  of  the  house  together  rather  quietly,  joining 
one  of  the  groups  of  young  people  chatting  with  after- 
dinner  languor  under  the  trees.  However,  Mr.  Crooper 
began  to  revive  presently,  in  the  sweet  air  of  outdoors 
and,  observing  some  of  the  more  dashing  gentlemen 
lighting  cigarettes,  he  was  moved  to  laughter.  He  had 
not  smoked  since  his  childhood — having  then  been 
bonded  through  to  twenty-one  with  a  pledge  of  gold- 
and  he  feared  that  these  smoking  youths  might  feel 
themselves  superior.  Worse,  Miss  Pratt  might  be  im 
pressed;  therefore  he  laughed  in  scorn,  saying: 

''Burnin'  up  ole  trash  around  here,  I  expect!"  He 
sniffed  searchingly.  "Somebody's  set  some  ole  rags  on 
fire."  Then,  as  in  discovery,  he  cried,  "Oh  no,  only 
cigarettes !" 

Miss  Pratt,  that  tactful  girl,  counted  four  smokers  in 
the  group  about  her,  and  only  one  abstainer,  George. 
She  at  once  defended  the  smokers,  for  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  numbers  always  had  weight  with  her.  "Oh, 
but  cigarettes  is  lubly  smell !"  she  said.  "Untie 
Georgiecums  maybe  be  too  'ittle  boy  for  smokings !" 

This  archness  was  greeted  loudly  by  the  smokers, 
and  Mr.  Crooper  was  put  upon  his  mettle.  He  spoke 
too  quickly  to  consider  whether  or  no  the  facts  justi- 
fied his  assertion.  "Me?  I  don't  smoke  paper  and  ole 
carpets.    I  smoke  cigars  !" 

He  had  created  the  right  impression,  for  Miss  Pratt 
clapped  her  hands.  "Oh,  'plendid !  Light  one,  Untie 
Georgiecums !  Light  one  ever  'n'  ever  so  quick ! 
P'eshus  Flopit  an'  me  we  want  see  dray,  big,  'normous 
man  smoke  dray,  big,  'normous  cigar!" 

William  and  Johnnie  Watson,  who  had  been  hover- 
ing morbidly,  unable  to  resist  the  lodestone,  came 
nearer,  Johnnie  being  just  in  time  to  hear  his  cousin's 
reply. 

"I — I  forgot  my  cigar-case." 

Johnnie's  expression  became  one  of  biting  skepticism. 
"What  you  talkin'  about,  George?  Didn't  you  promise 
Uncle  George  you'd  never  smoke  till  you're  of  age, 
and  Uncle  George  said  he'd  give  you  a  thousand  dol- 
lars on  your  twenty-first  birthday?  What'd  you  say 
about  your  'cigar-case'?" 

George  felt  that  he  was  in  a  tight  place,  and  the 
lovely  eyes  of  Miss  Pratt  turned  upon  him  question- 
ingly.  He  could  not  flush,  for  he  was  already  so  pink 
after  his  exploits  with  unnecessary  nutriment  that  more 
pinkness  was  impossible.  He  saw  that  the  only  safety 
for  him  lay  in  boisterous  prevarication.  "A  thousand 
dollars!"  he  laughed  loudly.  "I  thought  that  was  real 
money  when  I  was  ten  years  old !  It  didn't  stand  in 
my  way  very  long,  I  guess !  Good  ole  George  wanted 
his  smoke,  and  he  went  after  it !  You  know  how  I 
am,  Johnnie,  when  I  go  after  anything.  I  been 
smokin'  cigars  I  don't  know  how  long!"  Glancing 
about  him,  his  eye  became  reassured;  it  was  obvious 
that  even  Johnnie  had  accepted  this  airy  statement  as 
the  truth,  and  to  clinch  plausibility  he  added:  "When 
I  smoke,  I  smoke !  I  smoke  cigars  straight  along — 
light  one  right  on  the  stub  of  the  other.  I  only  wish 
I  had  some  with  me,  because  I  miss  'em  after  a  meal. 
I'd  give  a  good  deal  for  something  to  smoke  right  now! 
I  don't  mean  cigarettes;  I  don't  want  any  paper — I 
want  something  that's  all  tobacco !" 

William's  pale,  sad  face  showed  a  hint  of  color. 
With  a  pang  he  remembered  the  package  of  My  Little 
Sweetheart  All-Tobacco  Cuban  Cigarettes  (the  Pack- 
age of  Twenty  for  Ten  Cents)  which  still  reposed,  un- 
touched, in  the  breast  pocket  of  his  coat.  His  eyes 
smarted  a  little  as  he  recalled  the  thoughts  and  hopes 
that  had  accompanied  the  purchase;  but  he  thought, 
"What  %vould  Sydney  Carton  do?" 

William  brought  forth  the  package  of  My  Little 
Sweetheart  All-Tobacco  Cuban  Cigarettes  and  placed 
it  in  the  large  hand  of  George  Crooper.  And  this  was 
a  noble  act,  for  William  believed  that  George  really 
wished  to  smoke.  "Here,"  he  said,  "take  these ;  they're 
all  tobacco.  I'm  goin'  to  quit  smokin',  anyway."  And, 
thinking  of  the  name,  he  added,  gently,  with  a  sig- 
nificance lost  upon  all  his  hearers,  "I'm  sure  you  ought 
to  have  'em  instead  of  me." 

Then  he  went  away  and  sat  alone  upon  the  fence. 

"Light  one,  light  one!"  cried  Miss  Pratt.  "Ev'ybody 
mus'  be  happy,  an'  dray,  big,  'normous  man  tan't  be 
happy  'less  he  have  his  all-tobatto  smote.  Light  it, 
light' it!" 

George  drew  as  deep  a  breath  as  his  diaphragm, 
strangely  oppressed  since  dinner,  would  permit,  and 
then  bravely  lit  a  Little  Sweetheart.  There  must  have 
been  some  valiant  blood  in  him,  for,  as  he  exhaled  the 
smoke,  he  covered  a  slight  choking  by  exclaiming 
loudly:  "That's  good!  That's  the  ole  stuff!  That's 
what  I  was  lookin'  for!" 

Miss  Pratt  was  entranced.  "Oh,  'plendid!"  she  cried, 
watching  him  with  fascinated  eyes.  "Now  take  dray, 
big,  'normous  puffs!     Take  dray,  big,  'normous  puffs!" 

George  took  great,  big,  enormous  puffs. 


She  declared  that  she  loved  to  watch  men  smoke, 
and  William's  heart,  as  he  sat  on  the  distant  fence, 
was  wrung  and  wrung  again  by  the  vision  of  her  play- 
ful ecstasies.  But  when  he  saw  her  holding  what  was 
left  of  the  first  Little  Sweetheart  for  George  to  light 
a  second  at  its  expiring  spark,  he  could  not  bear  it. 
He  dropped  from  the  fence  and  moped  away  to  be  out 
of  sight  once  more.     This  was  his  darkest  hour. 

Studiously  avoiding  the  vicinity  of  the  smoke-house, 
he  sought  the  little  orchard  where  he  had  beheld  her 
sitting  with  George;  and  there  he  sat  himself  in  sor- 
rowful reverie  upon  the  selfsame  fallen  tree.  How 
long  he  remained  there  is  uncertain,  but  he  was  roused 
by  the  sound  of  music  which  came  from  the  lawn  be- 
fore the  farm-house.  Bitterly  he  smiled,  remembering 
that  Wallace  Banks  had  engaged  Italians  with  harp, 
violin,  and  flute,  promising  great  things  for  dancing  on 
a  fresh-clipped  lawn — a  turf  floor  being  no  impediment 
to  seventeen's  dancing.  Music !  To  see  her  whirling 
and  smiling  sunnily  in  the  fat  grasp  of  that  dancing 
bear!  He  would  stay  in  this  lonely  orchard;  she  would 
not  miss  him. 

But  though  he  hated  the  throbbing  music  and  the 
sound  of  the  laughing  voices  that  came  to  him,  he  could 
not  keep  away — and  when  he  reached  the  lawn  where 
the  dancers  were,  he  found  Miss  Pratt  moving  rhyth- 
mically in  the  thin  grasp  of  Wallace  Banks.  Johnnie 
Watson  approached,  and  spoke  in  a  low  tone,  tinged 
with  spiteful  triumph. 

"Well,  anyway,  ole  fat  George  didn't  get  the  first 
dance  with  her !  She's  the  guest  of  honor,  and  Wallace 
had  a  right  to  it  because  he  did  all  the  work.  He 
came  up  to  'em  and  ole  fat  George  couldn't  say  a 
thing.  Wallace  just  took  her  right  away  from  him. 
George  didn't  say  anything  at  all,  but  I  s'pose  after 
this  dance  he'll  be  rushin'  around  again  and  nobody 
else  '11  have  a  chance  to  get  near  her  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon.  My  mother  told  me  I  ought  to  invite  him 
over  here,  but  I  had  no  business  to  do  it;  he  don't 
know  the  first  principles  of  how  to  act  in  a  town  he 
don't  live  in!" 

"Where'd  he  go?"  asked  William,  listlessly,  for  Mr. 
Crooper  was  nowhere  in  sight. 

"I  don't  know — he  just  walked  off  without  sayin' 
anything.     But  he'll  be  back,  time  this  dance  is  over, 

never    you    fear,    and    he'll    grab    her    again    and 

What's  the  matter  with  Joe?" 

Joseph  Bullitt  had  made  his  appearance  at  a  corner 
of  the  house,  some  distance  from  where  they  stood. 
His  face  was  alert  under  the  impulse  of  strong  excite- 
ment, and  he  beckoned  fiercely.  "Come  here !"  And, 
when  they  had  obeyed,  "He's  around  back  of  the  house 
by  a  kind  of  shed,"  said  Joe.  "I  think  something's 
wrong.     Come  on,  I'll  show  him  to  you." 

But  behind  the  house,  whither  they  followed  him  in 
vague,  strange  hope,  he  checked  them.  "Look  there!" 
he  said. 

His  pointing  finger  was  not  needed.  Sounds  of 
paroxysm  drew  their  attention  sufficiently — sounds 
most  poignant,  soul-rending,  and  lugubrious.  William 
and  Johnnie  perceived  the  large  person  of  Mr.  Crooper ; 
he  was  seated  upon  the  ground,  his  back  propped 
obliquely  against  the  smoke-house,  though  this  attitude 
was  not  maintained  constantly. 

Facing  him,  at  a  little  distance,  a  rugged  figure  in 
homely  garments  stood  leaning  upon  a  hoe  and  regard- 
ing George  with  a  cold  interest.  The  apex  of  this 
figure  was  a  volcanic  straw  hat,  triangular  in  profile 
and  coned  with  an  open  crater  emitting  reddish  wisps, 
while  below  the  hat  were  several  features,  but  more 
whiskers,  at  the  top  of  a  long,  corrugated  red  neck  of 
sterling  worth.  A  husky  voice  issued  from  the  whis- 
kers, addressing  George. 

"I  seen  you!"  it  said.  "I  seen  you  eatin' !  This 
here  farm  is  supposed  to  be  a  sanitary  farm,  and  you'd 
ought  of  knew  better.     Go  it,  doggone  you !     Go  it !" 

George  complied.  And  three  spectators,  remaining 
aloof,  but  watching  zealously  began  to  feel  their  lost 
faith  in  Providence  returning  into  them ;  their  faces 
brightened  slowly,  and  without  relapse.  It  was  a  visible 
thing  how  the  world  became  fairer  and  better  in  their 
eyes  during  that  little  while  they  stood  there.  And 
William  saw  that  his  Little  Sweethearts  had  been  an 
inspired  purchase,  after  all;  they  had  delivered  the  final 
tap  upon  a  tottering  edifice.  George's  deeds  at  dinner 
had  unsettled,  but  Little  Sweethearts  had  overthrown — 
and  now  there  was  awful  work  among  the  ruins,  to  an 
ironical  accompaniment  of  music  from  the  front  yard, 
where  people  danced  in  heaven's  sunshine ! 

This  accompaniment  came  to  a  stop,  and  Johnnie 
Watson  jumped.  He  seized  each  of  his  companions 
by  a  sleeve  and  spoke  eagerly,  his  eyes  glowing  with 
a  warm  and  brotherly  light.  "Here!"  he  cried.  "We 
better  get  around  there — this  looks  like  it  was  goin'  to 
last  all  afternoon.  Joe,  you  get  the  next  dance  with 
her,  and  just  about  time  the  music  slows  up  you  dance 
her  around  so  you  can  stop  right  near  where  Bill  will 
be  standin',  so  Bill  can  get  her  quick  for  the  dance 
after  that.  Then.  Bill,  you  do  the  same  for  me,  and 
I'll  do  the  same  for  Joe  again,  and  then,  Joe,  you  do  it 
for  Bill  again,  and  then  Bill  for  me — and  so  on.  If 
we  go  in  right  now  and  work  together  we  can  crowd 
the  rest  out,  and  there  won't  anybody  else  get  to  dance 
with  her  the  whole  day !     Come  on  quick  !" 

United  in  purpose,  the  three  ran  lightly  to  the 
dancing-lawn,  and  Mr.  Bullitt  was  successful,  after  a 
little    debate,    in   obtaining   the    next    dance    with    the 


lovely  guest  of  the  day.  "I  did  promise  big  Untie 
Georgiecums,"  she  said,  looking  about  her. 

"Well,  I  don't  think  he'll  come,"  said  Joe.  "That  is, 
I'm  pretty  sure  he  won't." 

A  shade  fell  upon  the  exquisite  face.  "No'ty. 
Bruvva  Josie-Joe !  The  men  always  turn  when  Lola 
promises  dances.     Mustn't  be  rude!" 

"Well "  Joe  began,  when  he  was  interrupted  by 

the  Swedish  lady  named  Anna,  who  spoke  to  them  from 
the  steps  of  the  house.  Of  the  merrymakers  they  were 
the  nearest. 

"Dot  pick  fella,"  said  Anna,  "dot  one  dot  eats — we 
make  him  in  a  petroom.  He  holler !  He  tank  he  neet 
some  halp." 

"Does  he  want  a  doctor?"  Joe  asked. 

"Doctor  ?  No !  He  want  make  him  in  a  amyou- 
lance  for  hospital !" 

"I'll  go  look  at  him,"  Johnnie  Watson  volunteered, 
running  up.  "He's  my  cousin,  and  I  guess  I  got  to 
take  the  responsibility." 

Miss  Pratt  paid  the  invalid  the  tribute  of  one  faintly 
commiserating  glance  toward  the  house.  "Well,"  she 
said,  "if  people  would  rather  eat  too  much  than 
dance!"  She  meant  "dance  with  me!"  though  she 
thought  it  prettier  not  to  say  so.  "Come  on,  Bruvva 
Josie-Joe !"  she  cried,  joyously. 

And  a  little  later  Johnnie  Watson  approached  her 
where  she  stood  with  a  restored  and  refulgent  William, 
about  to  begin  the  succeeding  dance.  Johnnie  dropped 
into  her  hand  a  ring,  receiving  one  in  return.  "I 
thought  I  better  get  it,"  he  said,  offering  no  further 
explanation.  "I'll  take  care  of  this  until  we  get  home. 
He's  all  right,"  said  Johnnie,  and  then  perceiving  a 
sudden  advent  of  apprehension  upon  the  sensitive  brow 
of  William,  he  went  on  reassuringly:  "He's  doin'  as 
well  as  anybody  could  expect;  that  is — after  the  crazy 
way  he  did!  He's  always  been  considered  the  dumbest 
one  in  all  our  relations — never  did  know  how  to  act. 
I  don't  mean  he's  exactly  not  got  his  senses,  or  ought 
to  be  watched,  anything  like  that — and  of  course  he 
belongs  to  an  awful  good  family — but  he's  just  kind 
of  the  black  sheep  when  it  comes  to  intelligence,  or 
anything  like  that.  I  got  him  as  comfortable  as  a  per- 
son could  be,  and  they're  givin'  him  hot  water  and 
mustard  and  stuff,  but  what  he  needs  now  is  just  to  be 
kind  of  quiet.  It'll  do  him  a  lot  o'  good,"  Johnnie 
concluded,  with  a  spark  in  his  voice,  "to  lay  there 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon  and  get  quieted  down,  kind 
of." 

"You  don't  think  there's  any "     William  began, 

and,  after  a  pause,  continued — "any  hope — of  his 
getting  strong  enough  to  come  out  and  dance  after- 
while  ?" 

Johnnie  shook  his  head.  "None  in  the  world!"  he 
said,  conclusively.  "The  best  we  can  do  for  him  is 
to  let  him  entirely  alone  till  after  supper,  and  then 
ask  nobody  to  sit  on  the  back  seat  of  the  trolley-car 
goin'  home,  so  we  can  make  him  comfortable  back 
there,  and  let  him  kind  of  stretch  out  by  himself." 

Then  gayly  tinkled  harp,  gayly  sang  flute  and  violin ! 
Over  the  greensward  William  lightly  bore  his  lady, 
while  radiant  was  the  cleared  sky  above  the  happy 
dancers.  William's  fingers  touched  those  delicate 
fingers;  the  exquisite  face  smiled  rosily  up  to  him; 
undreamable  sweetness  beat  rhythmically  upon  his 
glowing  ears;  his  feet  moved  in  a  rhapsody  of  com- 
panionship with  hers.  They  danced  and  danced  and 
danced ! 

Then  Joe  danced  with  her,  while  William  and 
Johnnie  stood  with  hands  upon  each  other's  shoulders 
and  watched,  mayhap  with  longing,  but  without  spite : 
then  Johnnie  danced  with  her  while  Joe  and  William 
watched — and  then  William  danced  with  her  again. 

So  passed  the  long,  ineffable  afternoon  away — ah, 
Seventeen ! 

"...  'Jav  a  good  time  at  the  trolley  party?"  the 
clerk  in  the  corner  drug-store  inquired  that  evening. 

"Fine!"  said  William,  taking  his  overcoat  from  the 
hook  where  he  had  left  it. 

"How  j'  like  them  Little  Sweethearts  I  sold  you?" 

"Fine!"  said  William. — From  "Seventeen?'  by  Booth 
Tarkington.    Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers. 


Curiously  enough,  the  inventor  of  Japan's  famed  jin- 
rikisha  was  an  American  and  a  minister,  the  Rev. 
Jonathan  Gable  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  on  record  that 
he  accompanied  Commodore  Perry  on  his  epoch- 
making  trip  to  Japan  in  1853,  where  he  seems  to  have 
remained.  At  any  rate  in  1859  he  was  requested  by 
Prince  Ito  to  draw  the  plan  of  a  vehicle  that  could  be 
used  in  the  imperial  park  at  Yokohama.  He  took  his 
idea  from  a  London  bath  chair,  substituting  a  man  for 
the  small  front  wheel. 

The  natives  of  Trinidad  make  use  of  the  young 
guacharo  in  an  unusual  manner.  The  young  are  very 
fat.  and  are  frequently  found  to  weigh  more  than  the 
full-grown  birds.  Their  fat  is  used  by  the  natives  to 
produce  an  oil  which  is  a  substitute  for  butter.  Also 
it  is  frequently  the  custom  of  the  natives  to  draw  a 
wick  through  the  body  of  a  young  guacharo  and  use  it 
as  a  lamp  or  candle.  Thus  the  guacharo  is  sometimes 
called  the  oil  bird. 


As  an  ore  market,   Cleveland.  Ohio,  lead:- 
of  the  world. 
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INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Consul  Nils  Voll,  who  has  come  to  San  Francisco  to 
represent  his  country,  received  his  appointment  in  Jan- 
uary. He  is  deemed  particularly  well  fitted  by  experi- 
ence and  training.  His  last  important  berth  in  the  Nor- 
wegian government  was  that  of  director  of  the  bureau 
of  commercial  and  industrial  information. 

Shirley  Howard  Weber,  who  has  been  declared  the 
best  student  at  Princeton  this  year,  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  California.  He  has  been  awarded 
the  Porter  Ogden  Jacobus  fellowship  prize  for  next 
vear,  which  gives  him  an  income  of  $1000.  Weber, 
who  has  been  specializing  in  Latin  and  Greek,  is  study- 
ing to  occupy  a  university  teaching  position. 

General  Zupelli.  who  recently  resigned  as  minister 
of  war  of  Italy,  will  participate  in  active  military  ope- 
rations. He  was  appointed  minister  of  war  in  October, 
1914.  Though  born  an  Austrian  subject,  he  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Italian  general  staff,  in  which 
capacity  he  prepared  for  the  campaign  which  would 
be  fought  on  the  eastern  frontier  in  case  of  war. 

Despite  the  bitter  feeling  engendered  by  the  war, 
Professor  Ludwig  Becker,  a  native  of  Germany,  con- 
tinued to  hold,  until  quite  recently,  the  chair  of  as- 
tronomy in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  The  position 
is  the  most  important  of  the  nature  in  western  Scotland. 
He  withdrew  at  the  desire  of  Thomas  McKinnon  Wood, 
Secretary  for  Scotland. 

Professor  Michel  Idvorsky  Pupin  of  the  graduate  en- 
gineering school  of  Columbia  University  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Xew  York  Academy  of 
Sciences.  The  first  president  of  this  society  was 
Samuel  Latham  Mitchell,  who  was  elected  in  1818. 
Among  the  eighteen  presidents  who  have  succeeded  him 
have  been  many  of  America's  most  prominent  scien- 
tists and  thirteen  have  been  officers  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

General  Brusiloff,  who  has  been  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Russian  armies  of  the  south- 
western front,  succeeding  General  Ivanoff,  was  until 
recently  commander  of  the  Eighth  Army.  He  has  done 
notable  work  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  His  troops 
in  September,  1914,  captured  the  town  of  Halicz,  in 
Galicia.  and  his  victory  enabled  the  Russians  to  defeat 
the  Teutons  at  Sukhodoyle.  For  his  achievements 
General  Brusiloff  was  decorated  by  Emperor  Nicholas. 
He  is  sixty-three  years  old. 

Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Klingelsraith,  member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania bar  and  librarian  of  the  Biddle  Law  Library, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  made  a  remarkable 
translation  of  Nicholas  Statham's  "Abridgement  of  the 
Law."  an  old  English  work,  after  fifteen  years'  labor. 
The  original  was  printed  in  1470,  and  in  recent  years 
the  attempts  of  eminent  scholars  to  translate  it  have 
failed.  Mrs.  Klingelsmith  did  most  of  her  work  at 
night.  Her  translation,  it  is  expected,  will  bring  the  old 
book  into  general  use  again.  Mrs.  Klingelsmith  was 
graduated  from  the  University  Law  School  in  1898, 
being  the  second  woman  admitted  to  the  Pennsylvania 
bar.  She  is  vice-president  of  the  Women  Lawyers' 
Association  for  Pennsylvania. 

George  Ellery  Hale,  who  has  been  presented  with  the 
Bruce  gold  medal  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Astro- 
nomical Society  of  the  Pacific,  is  director  of  the  Mt. 
Wilson  Solar  Observatory,  Pasadena.  The  medal  was 
endowed  by  Miss  Catherine  Bruce  of  New  York  in 
1897  with  a  fund  of  $2500  and  in  the  past  eighteen 
years  has  been  awarded  to  thirteen  astronomers.  It  is 
a  decoration  international  in  character.  The  directors 
of  the  Berlin,  Greenwich,  and  Paris  observatories  in 
Europe  and  the  Harvard,  Lick,  and  Yerkes  observa- 
tories in  the  United  States  are  charged  with  the  duty 
of  nominating  the  astronomers  worthy  of  receiving  the 
medal.  Professor  Hale  was  awarded  the  medal  for  his 
contributions  on  the  physics  of  the  sun  and  other  astro- 
nomical research  work. 

Captain  B.  A.  Yilkitski  of  the  Russian  navy  has 
proved  that  war  does  not  interfere  with  the  activities 
of  explorers.  In  last  September  he  reached  Archangel. 
European  Russia,  a  port  on  the  White  Sea.  from 
Vladivostok,  having  passed  along  the  entire  northern 
coast  of  Asia  in  so  doing.  He  thus  completed  the  so- 
called  Northeast  Passage,  and  is  the  second  man  who 
has  ever  successfully  essayed  this  arduous  voyage  be- 
tween Bering  Sea  and  European  waters.  He  left 
Vladivostok  in  July,  1914,  in  command  of  two  small 
ice  breakers  which  the  Russian  government  built  for 
Arctic  work  in  1910 — the  Taimyr,  a  transport,  and  the 
Vaigalch,  both  ranking  among  the  best  vessels  espe- 
cially designed  for  Arctic  work.  It  was  with  these 
vessels  that  Yilkitski.  in  1913.  discovered  Nicholas  II 
Land,  a  great  island  about  fifty  miles  northwest  of 
Cape  Chelyuskin,  the  most  northern  point  of  Asia. 

Professor  Frank  William  Taussig,  who  has  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  University  of  California  to  lecture 
at  Berkeley  on  "The  Theory  of  Distribution  in  Its  Re-  I 
lati^n  to  Social  Problems,"  during  the  last  half  of  the 
summer  session,  is  professor  of  economics  at  Harvard  j 
University,  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Monthly  Journal  of  I 
E-momics,  and  a   former  president  of  the   American 
E-onomic   Association.     In   tariff   problems   Professor 
Taussig  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished 


of  contemporary  authorities.  Professor  Taussig  was 
a  member  of  a  commission  whose  work  resulted  in  im- 
portant improvements  of  the  Massachusetts  tax  system. 
Among  some  of  his  books  are  "Wages  and  Capital," 
"Principles  of  Economics,"  and  "The  Silver  Situation 
in  the  United  States."  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Harvard  faculty  since  1882.  Beside  his  reputation  as  a 
writer  on  economics  and  social  problems.  Professor 
Taussig  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most 
effective  lecturers  in  university  ranks  in  America.  He 
was  born  in  St.  Louis,  and  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
L'niversity. 

Thus  far  Bolivia  is  the  only  locality  of  the  New 
World  whence  tin  in  large  commercial  quantities  is  ex- 
ported. The  deposits  are  large,  and  the  use  of  tin  as 
an  alloy  appears  to  be  as  old  as  the  people.  At  any 
rate,  before  the  coming  of  the  Spanish  conquistadores 
the  natives  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
Titicaca,  made  use  of  tin  as  an  alloy  with  copper  to 
make  bronze.  Whether  they  knew  tin  as  a  distinct 
metal  is  a  question,  although  the  evidence  points  to  the 
fact  that  they  did.  They  no  doubt  found  that  the  soft 
silver-colored  metal  in  its  pure  state  was  unsuited  for 
making  utensils  or  weapons  and  but  little  use  in  making 
ornaments,  owing  to  its  want  of  wearing  qualities.  But 
they  did  know  that  when  melted  with  copper  it  added 
strength,  hardness,  and  fire-resisting  qualities  to  the 
copper,  the  great  deposits  of  which  in  the  Corocoro 
region  were  known  and  worked  by  them.  Numerous 
articles  of  bronze  from  the  ancient  Inca  civilization 
have  been  found  in  Peru  and  Bolivia,  but  the  location 
of  the  ancient  tin  mines  is  very  conjectural.  Father 
Alonso  de  Barba,  curate  of  Potosi,  in  a  work  published 
in  1640,  states  that  the  deposits  of  Carabuco  were 
worked  during  the  Inca  times.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
of  the  two  native  race  stocks  of  the  southern  half  of 
the  Inca  territory — the  Quichuas  and  Aymaras — only 
the  former  seem  to  have  known  or  used  tin,  since  it  is 
only  in  the  coast  valleys  and  other  locations  inhabited 
by  the  Ouichua  race  that  bronze  objects  are  found. 
In  the  country  of  the  Aymara  race  no  such  objects  are 
ever  found,  yet  it  is  here  that  the  known  tin  deposits 
of  the  present  time  are  located.  Many  of  the  mines 
were  originally  silver  mines  and  yet  produce  silver  in 
considerable  quantities.  The  Ouimsa  Cruz  or  Tres 
Cruces  district  of  Inquisivi  is  one  of  the  most  promis- 1 
ing  of  the  Bolivian  fields.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  I 
Cordillera  Real,  which  here  rises  over  17,000  feet  above 
sea  level.  These  fields  are  about  equidistant  from  La  \ 
Paza  and  Oruro,  but  much  more  accessible  to  the  latter,  j 
The  principal  tin  property  in  the  district  is  the  group 
of  Monte  Blanco  mines.  These  mines  are  on  the  west- 
ern slope  of  the  Cerro  Atarani.  The  quarters  and  mine 
office  of  the  company  are  at  an  elevation  of  14,800  feet 
and  some  of  the  lodes  mined  are  1500  feet  higher  up 
the  mountain  slope.  In  pockets  the  mineral  is  found 
nearly  pure. 

Korea's  sacred  mountain,  Kongo-San,  or  Diamond 
Mountain,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  carries,  it  is 
claimed,  12,000  granite  peaks,  rugged  and  grotesque  in 
form,  and  almost  impossible  of  being  scaled.  All  these 
peaks  are  projections  of  a  series  of  rocky  ridges  stand- 
ing one  behind  the  other.  From  time  immemorial  the 
mountain  has  been  considered  sacred,  being  the  centre 
of  Buddhism  in  Chosen.  When  this  religion  was  at 
the  height  of  its  prosperity,  there  stood  on  the  moun- 
tain 108  monasteries  altogether,  all  of  which  were  built 
in  the  most  gorgeous  style  of  the  time.  As  Buddhism 
declined  in  Chosen  most  of  these  temples  fell  into  de- 
cay, and  many  were  destroyed  by  fire,  never  to  be  re- 
built. Still  there  remain  between  forty  and  fifty  mon- 
asteries and  most  of  them,  though  showing  signs  of 
age,  are  in  a  well-preserved  condition,  telling  of  the 
bygone  days  of  glory.  These  are  inhabited  by  monks 
and  nuns  who  lead  the  life  of  hermits,  spending  their 
days  in  meditation  and  worship,  and  excluding  them- 
selves from  the  outside  world.  The  legends  connected 
with  the  mountain  and  all  that  it  holds  are  also  nearly 
Buddhistic,  and  some  of  them  are  fantastically  imagina- 
tive. On  account  of  its  matchless  scenic  beauty  and 
the  superstitious  belief  that  prevailed  in  the  days  when 
Buddhism  was  flourishing  in  Chosen  that  those  visiting 
its  sacred  precincts  would  never  descend  into  hell  after 
death,  tens  of  thousands  of  people  annually  made  the 
pilgrimage  to  the  mountain  from  all  parts  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  even  from  China.  In  more  recent  years, 
along  with  the  decline  of  Buddhism,  however,  visitors 
to  the  mountain  have  steadily  decreased.  During  the 
reign  of  King  Popheung,  513-539,  when  Buddhism  was 
flourishing,  the  king,  who  was  a  great  believer  in  it, 
showered  favors  on  the  monks  on  the  mountain.  He 
caused  a  number  of  monasteries  to  be  erected,  ap- 
pointed officials  to  manage  their  affairs,  and  gave  to 
the  monks  liberal  gifts  in  money  and  lands.  By  order 
of  the  king,  people  living  around  the  mountain  were 
forced  to  carry  food,  clothing,  and  other  articles  of 
daily  necessity  to  the  monks,  so  that  even  in  years  of 
famine  they  never  suffered  from  want.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  monks  thus  lived  in  ease  and  idleness  at  the 
expense  of  the  local  people. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Mexico  has  15,000  miles  of  railway,  is  1900  miles 
long  from  northwest  to  southeast,  and  its  width  varies 
from  140  to  750  miles.  Its  sea  coast  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  is  1400  miles  long. 


The  Dying  Alchemist. 
The  night  wind  with  a  desolate  moan  swept  by ; 
And  the  old  shutters  of  the  turret  swung 
Screaming  upon    their   hinges ;    and   the   moon. 
As  the  torn  edges  of  the  clouds  flew  past. 
Struggled  aslant  the  stained  and  broken  panes 
So  dimly,  that  the  watchful  eye  of  death 
Scarcely  was  conscious  when  it  went  and  came. 
The  fire  beneath  his  crucible  was  low  ; 
Yet  still  it  burned  :  and  ever  as  his  thoughts 
Grew   insupportable,  he  raised   himself 
Upon  his  wasted  arm.  and  stirred  the  coals 
With   difficult  energy  :   and  when   the  rod 
Fell  from  his  nerveless  fingers,  and  his  eye 
Felt  faint  within   its  socket,  he  shrunk  back 
Upon  his  pallet,   and  with  unclosed  lips 
Muttered  a  curse  on  death  !     The  silent  room, 
From  its  dim  corners,  mockingly  gave  back 
His  rattling  breath  ;  the  humming  in  the  fire 
Had  the  distinctness  of  a  knell ;  and  when 
Duly  the  antique  horologe  beat  one. 
He   drew   a  phial   from   his  breast. 
And  drank.     And  instantly  his  lips  compressed 
And,  with   a   shudder  in  his  skeleton   frame. 
He  rose  with  supernatural  strength,  and  sat 
Upright,   and  communed  with  himself: 

I  did  not  think  to  die 
Till  I  had  finished  what  I  had  to  do, 
I  thought  to  pierce  th'  eternal  secret  through 

With  this  my  mortal  eye ; 
I  felt — O  God !  it  seemeth  even  now 
This  can  not  be  the  death-dew  on  my  brow. 

And  yet  it  is — I  feel 
Of  this  dull  sickness  at  my  heart,  afraid ; 
And  in  my  eyes  the  death-sparks  flash  and  fade  : 

And  something  seems  to  steal 
Over  my  bosom  like  a  frozen  hand. 
Binding  its  pulses  with  an  icy  band. 

And  this  is  death  !  But  why 
Feel  I  this  wild  recoil  ?  It  can  not  be 
Th'  immortal  spirit  shuddereth  to  be  free ! 

Would  it  not  leap  to  fly. 
Like  a  chained  eaglet  at  its  parent's  call  ? 
I   fear — I  fear — that  this  poor  life  is  all. 

Yet  thus  to  pass  away ! 
To  live  but  for  a  hope  that  mocks  at  last ; 
To  agonize,  to  strive,  to  watch,  to  fast. 

To  waste  the  light  of  day. 
Night's  better  beauty,  feeling,  fancy,  thought. 
All  that  we  have  and  are — for  this — for  nought. 

Grant  me  another  year. 
God  of  my  spirit  !  but  a  day,  to  win 
Something  to  satisfy  this  thirst  within. 

I  would  know  something  here. 
Break  for  me  but  one  seal  that  is  unbroken  ! 
Speak  for  me  but  one  word  that  is  unspoken ! 

Vain,  vain  !  my  brain  is  turning 
With  a  swift  dizziness,  and  my  heart  grows  sick. 
And  these  hot  temple-throbs  come  fast  and  thick. 

And  I  am  freezing,  burning. 
Dying.  O  God,  if  I  might  only  live  ! 
My  phial — ha  !  it  thrills  me  ;  I  revive. 

Ay.  were  not  man  to  die. 
He  were  too  mighty  for  this  narrow  sphere. 
Had  he  but  time  to  brood  on  knowledge  here. 

Could  he  but  train  his  eye, 
Might  he  but  wait  the  mystic  word  and  hour. 
Only  his  Maker  would  transcend  his  power. 

Earth  has  no  mineral  strange, 
Th'  illimitable  air  no  hidden  wings. 
Water   no   quality  in   covert  springs. 

And  fire  no  power  to  change  : 
Seasons  no  mystery,  and  stars  no  spell. 
Which  the  unwasting  soul  might  not  compel. 

O,  but  for  time  to  track 
The  upper  stars  into  the  pathless  sky. 
To  see  th'  invisible  spirits,  eye  to  eye. 

To  hurl  the  lightning  back. 
To  tread  unhurt  the  sea's  dim-lighted  halls. 
To  chase  Day's  chariot  to  the  horizon  walls — 

And  more,  much  more ;  for  now 
The  life-sealed  fountains  of  my  nature  move. 
To  nurse  and  purify  this  human  love : 

To  clear  the  godlike  brow 
Of  weakness  and  distrust,  and  bow  it  down. 
Worthy  and  beautiful,  to  the  much-loved  one. 

This  were  indeed  to  feel 
The  soul-thirst  slaken  at  the  living  stream  ; 
To  live — O  God  !  that  life  is  but  a  dream  ! 

And  death — aha  !  I  reel — 
Dim — dim — I  faint !  darkness  comes  o'er  my  eye  ! 
Cover  me  !  save  me.     God  of  heaven  !     I  die ! 

'Twas  morning,  and  the   old  man  lay  alone. 

Xo  friend  had  closed  his  eyelids,  and  his  lips. 

Open  and  ashy  pale,  th'  expression  wore 

Of  his  death  struggle.     His  long,  silvery  hair 

Lay  on  his  hollow  temples  thin  and  wild  ; 

His  frame  was  wasted,   and  his  features  wan 

And  haggard  as  with  want,  and  in  his  palm 

His  nails  were  driven  deep,  as  if  the  throe 

Of  the  last  agony  had  wrung  him  sore. 

The  storm  was  raging  still.     The  shutters  swung. 

Screaming  as  harshly  in  the  fitful  wind, 

And  all  without  went  on,  as  aye  it  will. 

Sunshine  or  tempest,  reckless  that  a  heart 

Is  breaking,   or  has  broken,  in  its  change. 

The  fire  beneath   the  crucible  was  out ; 
The  vessels  of  his  mystic  art  lay  round. 
L'seless  and  cold  as  the  ambitious  hand 
That  fashioned  them,   and  the  small  rod. 
Familiar  to  his  touch   for  threescore   years. 
Lay  on  th'  alembic's  rim,  as  if  it  still 
Might  vex  the  elements  at  its  master's  will. 

And  thus  had  passed  from  its  unequal  frame 
A  soul  of  fire — a  sun-bent  eagle  stricken 
From   his  high   soaring  down — an   instrument 
Broken  with   its  own  compass.     O.  how  poor 
Seems  the  rich  gift  of  genius,  when  it  lies, 
Like  the  adventurous  bird  that  hath  outflown 
His  strength  upon  the  sea,  ambition-wrecked — 
A  thing  the  thrush  might  pity,  as  she  sits 
Brooding  in  quiet  on  her  lowly  nest. 

— Nathaniel  Parker  Willis. 
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LETTERS  FROM  AMERICA. 


A   Reminder   of  Rupert  Brooke,  Killed  at   Gallipoli,  with  a 
Preface  by  the  Late  Henry  James. 


^Ye  feel  an  element  of  pathos  in  the  publication  of 
Rupert  Brooke's  "Letters  from  America"  which  is  not 
wholly  the  result  of  the  tragedy  of  the  young  poet's 
death.  It  is  that  the  preface  comes  from  the  pen  of 
Henry  James  and  that  he  is  another  of  those  who  has 
gone  out  "on  the  long  trail"  and  who  will  not  soon  be 
replaced.  This  volume  seems  to  remind  us  poignantly 
of  what  a  terrible  season  of  Death's  harvesting  we 
are  living  in  and  of  what  unripened  blooms  of  power 
and  genius  are  dropping  to  rest  beside  the  mature 
fruits  of  experience  which  have  fallen  in  their  due 
season. 

It  is  hard  to  place  Rupert  Brooke  just  yet — to  esti- 
mate his  quality  and  power,   for  we  are,  most  of  us, 
i  absorbed    in    rather    a    hysterical    admiration    of    him. 
Henry  James  illuminates  for  us  the  reason  of  our  in- 
tense interest  in  the  poet's  personality: 

Nothing  more  generally  or  more  recurrently  solicits  us,  in 
the  light  of  literature,  I  think,  than  the  interest  of  our  learn- 

I  ing  how  the  poet,  the  true  poet,   and  above  all  the  particular 

j  one  with  whom  we  may  for  the  moment  he  concerned,  has 
come  into  his  estate,  asserted  and  preserved  his  identity, 
worked  out  his  question  of  sticking  to  that  and  nothing  else  ; 
and  has  so  been  able  to  reach  us  and  touch  us  as  a  poet,  in 
spite  of  the  accidents  and  dangers  that  must  have  beset  this 

'  course.  The  chances  and  changes,  the  personal  history  of  any 
absolute  genius,  draw  us  to  watch  his  adventure  with  curiosity 
and  inquiry,  lead  us  on  to  win  more  of  his  secret  and  borrow 
more  of  his  experience  <  I  mean,  needless  to  say,  when  we  are 
at  all  critically  minded)  ;  but   there  is  something  in   the  clear 

'  safe  arrival  of  the  poetic  nature,  in  a  given  case,  at  the 
point  of  its  free  and  happy  exercise,  that  provokes,  if  not  the 
cold  impulse  to  challenge  or  cross-question  it,  at  least  the 
need  of  understanding  so  far  as  possible  how,  in  a  world  in 
which  difficulty  and  disaster  are  frequent,  the  most  wavering 
and  flickering  of  all  fine  flames  has  escaped  extinction.  We 
go  back,  we  help  ourselves  to  hang  about  the  attestation  of 
the  first  spark  of  the  flame,  and  like  to  indulge  in  a  fond 
notation  of  such  facts  as  that  of  the  air  in  which  it  was 
kindled  and  insisted  on  proceeding,  or  yet  perhaps  failed  to 
proceed,  to  a  larger  combustion,  and  the  draughts,  blowing 
about  the  world,  that  were  ever,  as  may  have  happened,  to 
quicken  its  native  force  or  perhaps  to  extinguish  it  in  a  gust 
of  undue  violence.  It  is  naturally  when  the  poet  has  emerged 
unmistakably  clear,  or  has  at  a  happy  moment  seemed  likely 
to,  that  our  attention  and  our  suspense  in  the  matter  are 
most  intimately  engaged  ;  and  we  are  at  any  rate  in  general 
beset  by  the  impression  and  haunted  by  the  observed  law, 
that  the  growth  and  triumph  of  the  faculty  at  its  finest  have 
been  positively  in  proportion  to  certain  rigors  of  circum- 
stance. 

And  that  Rupert  Brooke  was  the  beau  ideal  of  the 
poet-hero  type  Henry  James  is  quite  convinced — and 
convincing: 

The  fact  was  that  if  one  liked  him — and  I  may  as  well  say 
at  once  that  few  young  men,  in  our  time,  can  have  gone 
through  life  under  a  greater  burden,  more  easily  carried  and 
kept  in  its  place,  of  being  liked — one  liked  absolutely  every- 
thing about  him,  without  the  smallest  exception;  so  that  he 
appeared  to  convert  before  one's  eyes  all  that  happened  to 
him,  or  that  had  or  that  ever  might,  not  only  to  his  advan- 
tage as  a  source  of  life  and  experience,  but  to  the  enjoyment 
on  its  own  side  of  a  sort  of  illustrational  virtue  or  glory. 
This  appearance  of  universal  assimilation — often  indeed  by 
incalculable  ironic  reactions  which  were  of  the  very  essence 
of  the  restless  young  intelligence  rejoicing  in  its  gayety — 
made  each  part  of  his  rich  consciousness,  so  rapidly  ac- 
quired, cling,  as  it  were,  to  the  company  of  all  the  other 
parts,  so  as  at  once  neither  to  miss  any  touch  of  the  luck 
(one  keeps  coming  back  to  that),  incurred  by  them,  or  to 
let  them  suffer  any  want  of  its  own  Tightness.  It  was  as 
right,  through  the  spell  he  cast  altogether,  that  he  should 
have  come  into  the  world  and  have  passed  his  boyhood  in 
that  Rugby  home,  as  that  he  should  have  been  able  later  on 
to  wander  as  irrepressibly  as  the  spirit  moved  him,  or  that  he 
should  have  found  himself  fitting  as  intimately  as  he  was  very 
soon  to  do  into  any  number  of  the  incalculabilities,  the  intel- 
lectual at  least,  of  the  poetic  temperament.  He  had  them 
all,  he  gave  himself  in  his  short  career  up  to  them  all — and 
I  confess  that,  partly  for  reasons  to  be  further  developed, 
I  am  unable  even  to  guess  what  they  eventually  might  have 
made  of  him  ;  which  is  of  course  what  brings  us  round  again 
to  that  view  of  him  as  the  young  poet  with  absolutely  nothing 
but  his  generic  spontaneity  to  trouble  about,  the  young  poet 
profiting  for  happiness  by  a  general  condition  unprecedented 
for  young  poets,  that  I  began  by  indulging  in. 

Of  many  books  the  preface  is  a  dull  bit  to  be 
skipped  or  at  most  skimmed,  but  in  this  one  a  generous 
share  of  the  volume's  value  is  stored.  It  is  an  "under- 
standing" appreciation  of  the  young  poet,  and  while* 
warm  in  its  admiration  of  his  personality,  it  does  not 
overestimate  him. 

Having  tasted  the  various  flavors  of  Europe,  Rupert 
Brooke  came  to  America  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of 
this  world  before  he  should  go  on  to  a  stranger  one. 
He  has  recorded  his  first  glimpse  of  our  port: 

But  there  was  beauty  in  the  view  that  morning,  also,  half 
an  hour  before  sunrise.  New  York,  always  the  cleanest  and 
least  smoky  of  cities,  lay  asleep  in  a  queer,  pearly,  hourless 
light.  A  thin  mist  softened  the  further  outlines.  The  water 
was  opalescent  under  a  silver  sky,  cool  and  dim,  very  slightly 
ruffled  by  the  sweet  wind  that  followed  us  in  from  the  sea. 
A  few  streamers  of  smoke  flew  above  the  city,  oblique  and 
parallel,  pennants  of  our  civilization.  The  space  of  water  is 
great,  and  so  the  vast  buildings  do  not  tower  above  one  as 
they  do  from  the  street.  Scale  is  lost,  and  they  might  be 
any  size.  The  impression  is  rather  of  long,  low  buildings 
stretching  down  to  the  water's  edge  on  every  side,  and  in- 
numerable low  black  wharves  and  jetties  and  piers.  At  one 
point  the  lower  end  of  the  island  on  which  the  city  proper 
stands  rose  that  higher  clump  of  the  great  buildings,  the 
Singer,  the  Woolworth,  and  the  rest.  Their  strength,  almost 
severity,  of  line  and  the  lightness  of  their  color  gave  a  kind 
of  classical  feeling,  classical,  and  yet  not  of  Europe.  It  had 
the  air,  this  block  of  masonry,  of  edifices  built  to  satisfy 
some  faith,  far  more  than  immediate  ends.  Only,  the  faith 
was  unfamiliar.  But  if  these  buildings  embodied  its  nature, 
it  is  cold  and  hard  and  light,  like  the  steel  that  is  their 
heart.     The    first    sight    of    these    strange    fanes    has    queer 


resemblances  to  the  first  sight  of  that  lonely  and  secret 
group  by  Pisa's  walls.  It  came  upon  me,  at  that  moment, 
that  they  could  not  have  been  dreamed  and  made  without 
some  nobility.  Perhaps  the  hour  lent  them  sanctity.  For  I 
have  often  noticed  since  that  in  the  early  morning,  and  again 
for  a  little  about  sunset,  the  sky-scrapers  are  no  longer  merely 
the  means  and  local  convenience  for  men  to  pursue  their 
purposes,  but  acquire  that  characteristic  of  the  great  build- 
ings of  the  world,  an  existence  and  meaning  of  their  own. 

He  is  enthusiastic  over  some  of  the  personal  charac- 
teristics of  the  American: 

The  American  by  race  walks  better  than  we  ;  more  freely, 
with  a  taking  swing,  and  almost  with  grace.  How  much  of 
this  is  due  to  living  in  a  democracy,  and  how  much  to  wear- 
ing no  braces,  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine.  But  certainly 
it  is  the  land  of  belts,  and  therefore  of  more  loosely  moving 
bodies.  This,  and  the  padded  shoulders  of  the  coats,  and  the 
loosely-cut  trousers,  make  a  figure  more  presentable,  at  a  dis- 
tance, than  most  urban  civilizations  turn  out.  Also,  Ameri- 
cans take  their  coats  off,  which  is  sensible;  and  they  can  do 
it  the  more  beautifully  because  they  are  belted,  and  not 
braced.  They  take  their  coats  off  anywhere  and  any  when, 
and  somehow  it  strikes  the  visitor  as  the  most  symbolic  thing 
about  them.  They  have  not  yet  thought  of  discarding  collars  ; 
but  they  are  unashamedly  shirt-sleeved.  Any  sculptor,  seek- 
ing to  figure  this  republic  in  stone,  must  carve,  in  future,  a 
young  man  in  shirt-sleeves,  open-faced,  pleasant,  and  rather 
vulgar,  straw  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head,  his  trousers  full 
and  sloppy,  his  coat  over  his  arm.  The  motto  written  be- 
neath will  be,  of  course,  "This  is  some  country."  The  philo- 
sophic gazer  on  such  a  monument  might  get  some  way  towards 
understanding  the  making  of  the  Panama  Canal,  that  exploit 
that  no  European   nation   could  have  carried   out. 

To  ourselves  we  do  not  seem  to  be  so  strangely  un- 
like the  Englishman,  but  the  young,  unaccustomed  eyes 
of  the  poet — and  what  is  the  poet  if  he  does  not  see 
where  we  are  blinded — saw  differences.  However,  it 
seems  to  be  the  typical  face  of  the  Eastern  coast  which 
impresses  him,  and  even  in  California  we  can  "spot" 
the  Easterner: 

What  facial  type  the  sculptor  would  give  the  youth  is  harder 
to  determine,  and  very  hard  to  describe.  The  American  race 
seems  to  have  developed  two  classes,  and  only  two,  the  upper- 
middle  and  the  lower-middle.  The  upper-class  head  is  long, 
often  fine  about  the  forehead  and  eyes,  and  very  cleanly  out- 
lined. The  eyes  have  an  odd,  tired  pathos  in  them — mixed 
with  the  friendliness  that  is  so  admirable — as  if  of  a  perpetual 
never  quite  successful  effort  to  understand  something.  It  is 
like  the  face  of  an  only  child  that  has  been  brought  up  in 
the  company  of  adults.  I  am  convinced  it  is  partly  due  to 
the  endeavor  to  set  their  standards  by  the  culture  and  tradi- 
tions of  older  nations.  But  the  mouth  of  such  men  is  the 
most  typical  feature.  It  is  small,  tight,  and  closed  down- 
wards at  the  corners,  the  lower  lip  very  slightly  protruding. 
It  has  little  expression  on  it,  and  no  curves.  There  the 
Puritan  comes  out.  But  no  other  nation  has  a  mouth  like 
this.  It  is  shared  to  some  extent  by  the  lower  classes  ;  but 
their  mouths  tend  to  be  wider  and  more  expressive.  Their 
foreheads  are  meaner,  and  their  eyes  hard,  but  the  whole 
face  rather  more  adaptive  and  in  touch  with  life.  These,  any- 
how, are  the  types  that  strike  one  in  the  Eastern  cities.  And 
there  are  intermediate  varieties,  as  of  the  genial  business 
man,  with  the  narrow  forehead,  and  the  wide,  smooth — the 
too  wide  and  too  smooth — lower  face.  Smoothness  is  the  one 
unfailing  characteristic.  Why  do  American  faces  hardly  ever 
wrinkle?  Is  it  the  absence  of  a  soul?  It  must  be.  For  it  is 
less  true  of  the  Bostonian  than  of  the  ordinary  business 
American,  in  whose  life  exhilaration  and  depression  take  the 
place  of  joy  and  suffering.  The  women's  faces  are  more  in- 
determinate, not  very  feminine ;  many  of  them  wear  those 
"invisible"  pince-nez  which  centre  glitteringly  above  the 
bridge  of  the  nose,  and  get  from  them  a  curious  air  of  intelli- 
gence. Handsome  people  of  both  sexes  are  very  common ; 
beautiful  and  pretty  ones  very  rare. 

What  a  habit  we  have  of  considering  the  name 
America  to  mean  "these  United  States."  It's  rather  a 
shock  to  find  how  much  space  Rupert  Brooke  has  de- 
voted to  Canada.  But  he,  too,  is  a  bit  scornful  of 
Canada,  as  witness  his  remarks  apropos  of  Toronto : 

Toronto,  soul  of  Canada,  is  wealthy,  busy,  commercial, 
Sotch,  absorbent  of  whisky ;  but  she  is  duly  aware  of  other 
things.  She  has  a  most  modern  and  efficient  interest  in  edu- 
cation ;  and  here  are  gathered  what  faint,  faint  beginnings 
or  premonitions  of  such  things  as  art  Canada  can  boast  (ex- 
cept the  French-Canadians,  who,  it  is  complained,  produce  dis- 
proportionately much  literature,  and  waste  their  time  on  their 
own  unprofitable  songs).  Most  of  those  few  who  have  begun 
to  paint  the  landscape  of  Canada  centre  there,  and  a  handful 
of  people  who  know  about  books.  In  these  things,  as  in  all, 
this  city  is  properly  and  cheerfully  to  the  front.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  first  repertory  theatre  in  Canada 
will  be  founded  in  Toronto,  some  thirty  years  hence,  and 
will  very  daringly  perform  "Candida"  and  "The  Silver  Box." 
Canada  is  a  live  country,  live,  but  not,  like  the  states,  kick- 
ing. In  these  trifles  of  art  and  "culture,"  indeed,  she  is  much 
handicapped  by  the  proximity  of  the  states.  For  her  poets 
and  writers  are  apt  to  be  drawn  thither,  for  the  better  com- 
panionship there  and  the  higher  rates  of  pay. 

But  Toronto — Toronto  is  the  subject.  One  must  say  some- 
thing— tL-hat  must  one  say  about  Toronto?  What  can  one? 
What  has  anybody  ever  said?  It  is  impossible  to  give  it 
anything  but  commendation.  It  is  not  squalid  like  Birming- 
ham, or  cramped  like  Canton,  or  scattered  like  Edmonton, 
or  sham  like  Berlin,  or  hellish  like  New  York,  or  tiresome 
like  Xice.  It  is  all  right.  The  only  depressing  thing  is  that 
it  will  always  be  what  it  is,  only  larger,  and  that  no  Canadian 
city  can  ever  be  anything  better  or  different.  If  they  are 
good  they  may  become  Toronto. 

Arrived  at  the  Canadian  Rockies,  our  poet  does  not 
share  the  tourist  enthusiasm  over  Banff,  but  over  Lake 
Louise  he  rhapsodizes: 

But  Lake  Louise — Lake  Louise  is  of  another  world.  Im- 
agine a  little  round  lake  6000  feet  deep,  a  mile  across, 
closed  in  by  great  cliffs  of  brown  rock,  round  the  shoulders 
of  which  are  thrown  mantles  of  close  dark  pine.  At  one 
end  the  lake  is  fed  by  a  vast  glacier,  and  its  milky  tumbling 
stream  ;  and  the  glacier  climbs  to  snowfields  of  one  of  the 
highest  and  loveliest  peaks  in  the  Rockies,  which  keeps  per- 
petual guard  over  the  scene.  To  this  place  you  go  up  three 
or  four  miles  from  the  railway.  There  is  the  hotel  at  one 
end  of  the  lake,  facing  the  glacier ;  else  no  sign  of  humanity. 
From  the  windows  you  may  watch  the  water  and  the  peaks 
all  day,  and  never  see  the  same  view  twice.  In  the  lake,  . 
ever-changing,  is  Beauty  herself,  as  nearly  visible  to  mortal 
eyes  as  she  may  ever  be.  The  water,  beyond  the  flowers,  is 
green,  always  a  different  green.  Sometimes  it  is  tranquil.  ' 
glassy,  shot  with  blue,   of  a  peacock  tint.     Then   a  little  wind  \ 


awakes  in  the  distance,  and  ruffles  the  surface,  yard  by  vard, 
covering  it  with  a  myriad  tiny  wrinkles,  till  half  the  "lake  is 
milky  emerald,  while  the  rest  still  sleeps.  And,  at  length, 
the  whole  is  astir,  and  the  sun  catches  it,  and  Lake  Louise 
is  a  web  of  laughter,  the  opal  distillation  of  all  the  buds  of 
all  the  spring.  On  either  side  go  up  the  dark  processional 
pines,  mounting  to  the  sacred  peaks,  devout,  kneeling,  motion- 
less, in  an  ecstasy  of  homely  adoration,  like  the  donors  and 
their  families  in  a  Flemish  picture.  Among  these  you  may 
wander  for  hours  by  little  rambling  paths,  over  white  and 
red  and  golden  flowers,  and,  continually,  you  spy  little  lakes, 
hidden  away,  each  a  shy,  soft  jewel  of  a  new  strange  tint  of 
green  or  blue,  mutable  and  lovely.  .  .  .  And  beyond  all 
is  the  glacier  and  the  vast  fields  and  peaks  of  eternal   snow. 

The  next  bit,  overlong  for  a  selection  as  it  is,  is 
too  delightful  to  cut  or  to  omit.  It  has  the  perfume 
and  the  exquisite  finish  of  some  of  Maurice  Hewlett's 
best  faerie  things.  Reading  it,  one  can  not  help  but 
sigh  for  the  things  he  might  have  written  had  Rupert 
Brooke  any  longer  the  need  of  paper  and  ink : 

It  was  on  such  a  height,  and  at  some  such  hour  as  this, 
that  I  sat  and  considered  the  nature  of  the  country  in  this 
continent.  There  was  perceptible,  even  here,  though  less 
urgent  than  elsewhere,  the  strangeness  I  had  noticed  in 
woods  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Dela- 
ware (where  are  red-haired  girls  who  sing  at  dawn),  and  in 
British  Columbia,  and  afterwards  among  the  brown  hills  and 
colossal  trees  of  California,  but  especially  by  that  lonely 
golden  beach  in  Manitoba,  where  the  high-stepping  little  brown 
deer  run  down  to  drink,  and  the  wild  geese  through  the 
evening  go  flying  and  crying.  It  is  an  empty  land.  To  love 
the  country  here — mountains  are  worshiped,  not  loved — is 
like  embracing  a  wraith.  A  European  can  find  nothing  to 
satisfy  the  hunger  of  his  heart.  The  air  is  too  thin  to  breathe. 
He  requires  haunted  woods,  and  the  friendly  presence  of 
ghosts.  The  immaterial  soil  of  England  is  heavy  and  fertile 
with  the  decaying  stuff  of  past  seasons  and  generations.  Here 
is  the  floor  of  a  new  wood,  yet  uncumbered  by  one  year's 
autumn  fall.  We  Europeans  find  the  Orient  stale  and  get 
too  luxuriantly  fetid  by  reason  of  bygone  lives  and  thoughts, 
oppressive  with  the  crowded  presence  of  the  dead,  both  men 
and  gods.  So,  I  imagine,  a  Canadian  would  feel  our  woods 
and  fields  heavy  with  the  past  and  the  invisible,  and  suffer 
claustrophobia  in  an  English  countryside  beneath  the  dread- 
ful pressure  of  immortals.  For  his  own  forests  and  wild 
places  are  wind-swept  and  empty.  That  is  their  charm,  and 
their  terror.  You  may  lie  awake  all  night  and  never  feel  the 
passing  of  evil  presences,  nor  hear  printless  feet;  neither 
do  you  lapse  into  slumber  with  the  comfortable  consciousness 
of  those  friendly  watchers  who  sit  invisibly  by  a  lonely  sleeper 
under  an  English  sky.  Even  an  Irishman  would  not  see  a 
row  of  little  men  with  green  caps  lepping  along  beneath  the 
fire-weed  and  the  golden  daisies  ;  nor  have  the  subtler  fairies 
of  England  found  these  wilds.  It  has  never  paid  a  steam- 
ship or  railway  company   to  arrange   for  their  emigration. 

In  the  hush  of  certain  islands  of  the  South  Seas  you  may 
hear  a  crashing  on  windless  noons,  and,  looking  up,  see  a 
corpse  swinging  along  head  downwards  at  a  great  speed  from 
tree  to  tree,  holding  by  its  toes,  grimacing,  dripping  with 
decay.  Americans,  so  active  in  this  life,  rest  quiet  after- 
wards. And  though  every  stone  of  Wall  Street  have  its  sepa- 
rate Lar,  their  kind  have  not  gone  out  beyond  city  lots.  The 
maple  and  the  birch  conceal  no  dryads,  and  Pan  has  never 
been  heard  amongst  these  reed-beds.  Look  as  long  as  you 
like  upon  a  cataract  of  the  New  World,  you  shall  not  see  a 
white  arm  in  the  foam.  A  godless  place.  And  the  dead  do 
not  return.  That  is  why  there  is  nothing  lurking  in  the 
heart  of  the  shadows,  and  no  human  mystery  in  the  colors, 
and  neither  the  same  joy  nor  the  kind  of  peace  in  dawn  and 
sunset  that  older  lands  know.  It  is,  indeed,  a  new  world. 
How  far  away  seem  those  grassy,  moonlit  places  in  England 
that  have  been  Roman  camps  or  roads,  where  there  is  always 
serenity,  and  the  spirit  of  a  purpose  at  rest,  and  the  sun- 
light flashes  upon  more  than  flint!  Here  one  is  perpetually 
a  first-comer.  The  land  is  virginal,  the  wind  cleaner  than 
elsewhere,  and  every  lake  new-born,  and  each  day  is  the  first 
day.  The  flowers  are  less  conscious  than  English  flowers, 
the  breezes  have  nothing  to  remember,  and  everything  to 
promise.  There  walk,  as  yet,  no  ghosts  of  lovers  in  Canadian 
lanes.  This  is  the  essence  of  the  gray  freshness  and  brisk 
melancholy  of  this  land.  And  for  all  the  charm  of  those 
qualities,  it  is  also  the  secret  of  a  European's  discontent.  For 
it  is  possible,  at  a  pinch,  to  do  without  gods.  But  one  misses 
the   dead. 

Letters  from  America.  By  Rupert  Brooke.  New 
York:  Charles   Scribner's  Sons;  $1.25. 


Palatial  residences  of  the  old  aristocracy  and  the  new 
are  found  in  every  quarter  of  Tokyo,  a  relic  of  the 
time  when  the  heads  of  the  great  daimyo  families  were 
enobled  according  to  the  newly  instituted  system  of 
nobility  and  given  lands  for  residences  in  widely- 
separated  districts  of  the  city.  Adjoining  these  great 
enclosed  areas  are  the  homes  of  rich  and  poor  alike. 
If  there  is  any  tendency  towards  the  centralization  of 
the  wealthy  it  is  in  the  direction  of  the  outskirts  of 
Shiba,  in  the  southwest  of  the  city.  Here,  recentlv. 
sites  were  chosen  for  the  palaces  of  young  imperial 
princes,  sons  of  the  emperor,  of  whom  there  are  two 
in  addition  to  the  crown  prince. 

What  might  be  called  a  remarkable  land  transaction 
took  place  years  ago  in  Tokyo,  with  no  thought  of 
profit  on  either  side,  and  today  there  is  much  searching 
of  heart  among  those  who  are  interested,  heirs  and 
lawyers.  It  appears  that  the  land  now  occupied  by  the 
Belgian  legation  in  Sannen-cho  was  leased  fourteen 
years  ago  by  the  late  Baron  d'Anethan  from  Marquis 
Toshinaga  Okubo,  heir  to  the  famous  Okubo,  and 
brother  of  Baron  Makino,  former  minister  of  foreign 
affairs.  A  perpetual  lease  agreement  of  two  thousand 
years  was  signed  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of 
approximately  $4000.  This  land  is  now  valued  at 
about  $100,000. 

A  little  of  almost  every  precious  mineral  has  been 
found  in  Spitzbergen,  but  there  are  no  signs,  according 
to  geologists,  that  precious  minerals  exist  in  paying 
quantities. 

Every  tenth  automobile  in  San  Francisco  was  stolen 
in  1915. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Mastering  of  Mexico. 

As  we  seem  to  be  engaged  in  the  mastering 
of  Mexico  in"  this  particular  year  of  our 
Lord.  1916,  it  should  be  decidedly  interesting 
to  be  thus  authentically  reminded  of  the  do- 
ing of  the  same  task  by  the  Conquistadores 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  story  is,  of 
course,  by  no  means  a  new  one,  but  here  we 
have  it  in  a  new  version.  The  narrative  of 
Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo  was  sent  first  to 
Spain  in  its  original  manuscript  form.  There 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  friar  of  the  Order 
of  Mercy,  who  garbled  facts,  suppressed  parts, 
interpolated  others,  changed  names,  and  took 
other  privileges  for  which  religious  editors 
have  always  been  famous.  This  Padre 
Remon's  version,  first  published  in  1632,  was 
the  one  that  various  translators,  English, 
French,  German,  and  others,  used  in  turning 
the  story  into  their  mother  tongues.  Within 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  True  His- 
tory, that  of  the  old  Conquistador  himself, 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  Guatemala,  where 
he  finally  settled  after  the  conquest,  has  had 
the  fortune  of  an  edition  brought  out  in 
Mexico  through  the  initiation  and  under  the 
direction  of  Senor  Don  Genaro  Garcia,  and 
of  translation  into  English  by  the  professor 
of  archaeology  of  the  National  Museum  of 
Mexico  and  publication  by  the  Hakluyt  So- 
ciety. 

It  is  mainly  on  the  narrative  of  Bernal 
Diaz  del  Castillo  that  the  author  has  based 
her  book.  But  she  has  also  received  aid  from 
the  scores  of  writers  who  have  told  the  same 
story  more  or  less  accurately,  such  as  Acosta, 
Cortes,  Soils,  and  Herrera.  The  story  shows, 
says  the  author,  a  human  Cortes — able,  un- 
tiringly active  in  mind  and  body,  gently  inti- 
mate and  comrade-like  of  heart,  subtle  in 
speech,  but  ardent,  imaginative,  and  ambitious 
enough  to  grasp  opportunities  and  mould 
them  to  his  own  advantage.  It  shows  that 
the  Conquest  was  a  democratic,  community 
affair,  each  soldier  of  fortune  present  by  his 
own  choice  and  with  vote  and  speech  indi- 
cating his  personal  independent  wish  in  gen- 
eral matters ;  that  the  little  bands  of  self- 
respecting,  adventurous  Spaniards  who  set  out 
to  conquer  the  Aztec  Empire  were  self-re- 
liant, "common  soldiers,"  each  of  a  dozen  or 
so  having  money  enough  in  pocket  to  buy 
himself  that  noble  aider  to  the  Conquest,  a 
horse,  but  all  seemingly  served  by  a  substan- 
tially founded  education,  and  gifted  with  the 
ability  to  do  their  own  thinking  in  practical 
affairs  of  life.  It  was  from  these  facts  that 
the   expedition  had   its   success. 

The  Mastering  of  Mexico.  By  Kate  Stephens. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 


San  Diego. 
Those  acquainted  with  Mr.  Neuhaus'  com- 
petence in  the  verbal  depiction  of  beautiful 
things  and  also  with  the  cooperative  ability  of 
his  publishers  will  not  hesitate  to  possess  this 
fine  book  about  the  San  Diego  Exposition.  It 
is  described  as  "personal  impressions  of  the 
architecture,  sculpture,  horticulture,  color 
scheme,  and  other  aesthetic  aspects  of  the 
Panama-California    International    Exposition,"  j 


and  it  need  not  be  said  that  the  personal  im- 
pressions are  always  worth  having,  the  best 
of  all  guides  to  the  surpassing  artistry  that 
has  made  this  exposition  famous.  And  it  may 
be  said  also  that  the  thirty-three  photographic 
illustrations  are  among  the  highest  examples 
of  the  photographer's  art  and  so  finely  printed 
that  there  is  hardly  one  among  them  unde- 
serving of  a  frame. 

The  San  Diego  Garden  Fair.  By  Eugen  Neu- 
haus. San  Francisco:  Paul  Elder  &  Co.;  $1.50 
net. 

With  the  Russian  Fugitives. 

We  owe  to  Stephen  Graham  the  rescue 
from  the  columns  of  a  Russian  daily  news- 
paper a  beautiful  and  poignant  piece  of  litera- 
ture. The  Russian  journalist,  Doroshevich,  the 
author  of  a  well-known  book  on  Sakhalin, 
wrote  for  the  Moscow  paper  with  which  he  is 
connected  an  account  of  his  journey  last  au- 
tumn to  meet  the  crowds  of  Russian  and 
Polish  refugees  that  were  fleeing  eastward  be- 
fore the  German  invasion,  and  gave  it  the 
title,  "The  Way  of  the  Cross."  No  descrip- 
tion like  it  has  yet  appeared  in  English. 

It  is  poignant,  to  be  sure,  and  deals  with 
scenes  of  hopeless  suffering  and  ruin,  but  it 
is  far  from  being  morbid  or  depressing.  The 
Russian  peasant's  kindness  and  sympathy  with 
suffering  are  everywhere  present,  as  weir  as 
his  simple  faith.  The  style  of  the  author  is 
peculiar  to  himself — journalistic,  short  sen- 
tences, short  paragraphs,  paragraphs  of  only  a 
word  or  two,  dashes,  word  pictures.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  reproduce  the  effect  of 
the  Russian  original  in  English,  but  the  trans- 
lator has  succeeded  fairly  well.  Probably  no 
book  published  since  the  war  began  gives  a 
picture  of  a  great  drama  of  suffering  com- 
parable with  this. 

The  Way  of  the  Cross.  By  Doroshevich.  New 
York:  G.   P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.25. 


to  Warning,"  one  by  H.  G.  Wells  on  "The 
Discovery  of  the  Future,"  and  one  by  Wil- 
liam James  on  "The  Social  Value  of  the 
College-Bred."  These  by  no  means  finish  the 
list.  Indeed  there  are  twenty-three  essays 
in  all,  very  carefully  selected,  and  all  of  them 
pregnant  with  wisdom  and  suggestion. 

College    and    the    Future.      By    Richard    Rice, 
Jr.      New  York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


College  and  the  Future. 

The  child  of  the  Christian  Scientist,  re- 
proached for  being  afraid  of  a  cow,  replied 
that  while  he  himself  might  be  a  Christian 
Scientist  he  had  his  grave  doubts  about  the 
cow.  In  the  same  way  we  may  fear  that  the 
presentation  of  ideals  to  the  college  student 
may  fail  of  much  of  its  proper  effect  so  long 
as  the  college  student  has  no  wish  for  ideals, 
nor  indeed  any  knowledge  that  such  things 
exist. 

None  the  less  we  have  here  a  weighty  vol- 
ume, and  we  can  only  hope  that  the  college 
student  will  eventually  read  it.  Its  editor. 
Professor  Richard  Rice,  has  collected  a  num- 
ber of  notable  essays  by  notable  men  on  the 
chief  topics  of  a  college  education,  and  per- 
haps there  could  be  no  higher  praise  than 
to  say  that  nearly  every  page  can  be  read  with 
interest  and  profit  as  much  by  the  old  as  by 
the  young,  as  much  by  the  layman  as  by  the 
educationist.  Professor  Rice  himself  con- 
tributes the  first  essay  on  "Learning  to 
Write,"  a  contribution  of  peculiar  value  and 
one  that  we  are  glad  to  have  read.  Arnold 
Bennett  follows  with  "The  Question  of 
Style."  There  are  two  essays  by  Woodrow 
Wilson,  one  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  two  by 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  one  by  Cardinal 
Newman   on   "Knowledge  Viewed  in   Relation 


JACK   LONDON'S 


NEW  NOVEL 


The  Little  Lady 
of  the  Big  House 

Just  Published.     Fourth  Edition  Now  Ready. 

For  the  first  time  Jack  London  has  made  a  woman  his 
leading  character.  Paula  Forrest  ranks  with  the  best  of 
his  many  remarkable  creations. 

"A  novel  of  large  significance  and  un- 
questionable interest,  executed  with  the 
fine  finish,  even  with  the  flourish,  of  an 
indisputable  master.  Mr.  London  has  writ- 
ten as  only  a  real  man  can  write  of  real 
men,  and  he  has  touched  his  reality  with 
sparks  of  a  sublime  poetic  passion." 

—Book  News  Monthly. 

Now  Ready  at  A/1  Bookstores,  $1.50. 

"HE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,      Publishers,      New  York 


Public  Speaking. 

A  volume  of  over  six  hundred  large  pages 
on  public  speaking  is  certainly  a  formidable 
production.  One  wonders  if  it  was  worth 
while.  The  author,  or  rather  the  editor, 
seems  to  have  collected  everything  worth 
while  that  has  ever  been  said  on  the  subject 
or  any  of  its  departments,  such  as  memory, 
vocabulary,  gestures,  enunciation,  posture,  and 
self-confidence.  The  uninitiated  may  suppose 
that  there  is  one  main  essential  to  successful 
public  speaking,  and  that  is  to  have  some- 
thing to  say  and  then  to  say  it  audibly,  but 
doubtless  the  product  can  be  decorated  by  art, 
and  we  need  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
this  is  the  most  complete  exposition  of  the 
art   of   oratory  that  has   ever  been   published. 

A  Complete  Guide  to  Public  Speaking.  By 
Grenville  Kleiser.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company ;    $5    net. 

Baudelaire. 

Whether  it  is  possible  satisfactorily  to  trans- 
late Baudelaire  must  be  left  for  individual  de- 
termination, but  judgment  should  not  be 
given  without  a  perusal  of  the  fine  volume 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Guy  Thorne.  The  book 
is  made  up  of  a  translation  of  Gautier's  Life 
of  Baudelaire,  the  letters  written  by  Baude- 
laire to  Sainte  Veuve  and  Flaubert,  a  verse 
and  prose  translation  of  Baudelaire's  poems, 
and  an  essay  by  Mr.  Thorne  himself  on  the 
influence  of  Baudelaire.  It  is  a  worthy  piece 
of  work,  done  with  enthusiasm  and  literary 
competence. 

Baudelaire.  By  Theophile  Gautier  and  Guy 
Thome.     New  York:  Brentano's. 


Briefer  Reviews. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  published  "Infancy 
and  Childhood:  A  Popular  Book  on  the  Care 
of  Children,"  by  Dr.  Walter  Reeve  Ramsey 
($1.25  net).  The  information  seems  to  be 
inclusive  and  practical  and  it  is  wholly  free 
from  the  usual  germ  nonsense. 

"The  Promise  of  Life,"  by  Howard  Suther- 
land (Rand,  McNally  &  Co.;  50  cents  net), 
may  be  described  as  a  tiny  essay  on  immor- 
tality. It  is  not  contentious,  but  rather  a 
gentle  invitation  to  stop  and  think.  It  is 
well  worth  reading,  although  we  could  wish 
that  the  author  had  avoided  so  appalling  a 
term  as  the  subconscious  soul.  How  can  a 
soul  be  subconscious,  or  indeed  anything  but 
consciousness  itself? 

"Railroad  Valuation  and  Rates,"  by  Mark 
Wymond  (A.  M.  Robertson ;  $1.50),  is  in- 
tended as  a  treatise  on  the  principles  of  rates 
and  their  relation  to  valuation  and  rate  regu- 
lation. The  first  four  chapters — Historical, 
Promotion,  Construction  and  Reconstruction, 
and  Capitalization — are  descriptive  and  his- 
torical. The  others,  on  Valuation  and  Rates, 
are  devoted  to  the  various  phases  of  those 
subjects.  The  author  has  had  wide  and  ex- 
tensive experience  and  he  writes  clearly  and 
suggestively. 

Dr.  Solomon  S.  Huebner,  Ph.  D.,  author  of 
"Life  Insurance,"  recently  published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  ($2  net),  has  written  a  book 
that  should  be  of  value  to  the  insurer  who 
wishes  to  get  the  utmost  possible  return  for 
his  premiums,  and  also  to  the  insurance 
solicitor  who  would  set  forth  with  intelli- 
gence the  advantages  that  he  has  to  offer. 
The  book  consists  of  thirty-one  chapters,  of 
which  twenty-one  relate  to  fire  insurance. 
Eight  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  the  principles  and  practices  in  marine  in- 
surance, and  three  chapters  to  corporate 
suretyship,  title  insurance,  and  credit  in- 
surance. 


Montaigne  on  Friendship. 
The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  has  pub- 
lished an  exquisite  little  volume  containing 
Montaigne's  "Essay  on  Friendship"  and 
twenty-nine  sonnets  by  Estienne  de  la  Boetie, 
now  translated  for  the  first  time  into  English 
by  Louis  How.  The  translation  is  as  nearly 
equal  to  the  original  as  any  translation  can 
ever  be,  and  it  is  surprising  that  such  a  com- 
bination of  accuracy  and  daintiness  could  be 
secured.  The  book  is  finely  printed  on  Glas- 
lan  hand-made  paper,  imported  from  the  mills 
established  at  Arches,  France,  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  There  are  rubricated  head  pieces 
and  initials,  and  the  title-page  and  decora- 
tions have  been  patterned  from  those  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Bruce  Rogers  for  the  River- 
side Press  Edition  of  Montaigne's  Essays. 
The  binding  has  a  parchment  back,  with  sides 
of  hand-made  paper  boards  with  a  Grolier  de- 
sign   in  gold   and  blind   stamping.      The  price 

is  $4. 

«»» 

Charles  G.  Washburn's  "Theodore  Roose- 
velt :  The  Logic  of  His  Career,"  will  be 
brought  out  in  England  by  Hineraann  &  Co., 
who  have  imported  a  large  edition. 


SIX  NEW  BOOKS 

LETTERS  FROM  AMERICA. $1.25 

By  Rupert  Brooke. 

THE  HARIM  AND  THE  PURDAH J.00 

( Studies  of  Oriental  Women) 
By  Elizabeth  Cooper. 

A     BOOK-LOVER'S    HOLIDAYS    IN     THE 

OPEN 2.00 

By  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

WAR    LETTERS    OF  AN  AMERICAN 

WOMAN 1.50 

By  Marie  Van  Yorst. 

GOOD  FRIDAY  AND  OTHER  POEMS 1.25 

By  John  Masefield. 

THE  SAN  DIEGO  GARDEN  FAIR 1.50 

By  Eugen  Neuhaus. 

Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled. 

Jttc. 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Franciico 


BOOKS  WANTED 

The  Best  Cash  Price  paid  for  books  of  every 
description  in  any  quantity. 

Fine  sets,  entire  libraries,  single  volumes, 
school  and  test  books,  etc. 

Call,  write  or  phone  for  buyer. 

THE  HOLMES  BOOK  CO. 

152  Kearny  Street  Phone  Donglas  5046 


Concentration 

By  JULIA  SETON,  M.  D. 

This  is  the  only  book  written 
and  published  that  actually 
tells  you  how  to  Co?icentrate. 
You  will  find  it  in  every 
book-shop,  and  it's  a  mighty 
big  50  cents  worth. 

EDWARD   J.  CLODE,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


W.  D.  Fennimore 


A.  R-  Fennimore 


A  New  Combination  for  Wearers  of  Glasses 

With  advancing  years  come  new  improve- 
ments in  nearly  all  lined  of  endeavor,  and  a  local 
optical  company  is  in  a  very  fortunate  position  in 
being  able  to  supply  all  wearers  of  glasses  with  a 
new  and  noteworthy  combination,  namely."  Cal- 
tex  Onepicce  "  Bifocals  mounted  in  "  Equipoise  " 
eyeglasses  These  new  "Caltex"  double  vision 
lenses  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  two  pairs  of 
glasses  as  reading  and  distance  corrections  are 
ground  in  one  lens.  The  "Equipoise"  eye- 
glass automatically  holds  these  wonderful  lenses 
in  perfect  alignment  before  the  eyes,  insuring  the 
best  possible  results  Remember  the  combination 
—"Equipoise"  eyeglasses  and  "Caltex"  lenses. 


181  Post  Street 
2508  Mission  St 


Li 


San  Francisco 


1221  Broadway,  Oakland 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  1SS0 

PACIFIC    DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE 

San  Francisco 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH    -    -    -    Manager 


Caswell's  Coffee 


"Hold  Popular  sway 
At  hotels  and  cafe" 

530-534  Folsom  Street 
Phone  Sutter  6654 

Write  for  Prices  and  Samples 


RAILROAD  )  Ti^L-**f« 
STEAMSHIP  I     1  lCKeiS 

BY  BEST  ROUTES  TO  ALL  POINTS. 

Sleeping  Car  Reservations  Made 
Hotel  Accommodations  Secured 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

689  Market  Street    ::    Sao  Francisco 


April  15,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE   LATEST   BOOKS. 


An  Army  of  the  People. 
This  volume  by  Major  John  McAuley 
Palmer  contains  the  outline  of  a  scheme  for 
'  raising  a  citizens'  army  of  one  million  men 
;  who  should  be  sufficiently  trained  at  least  for 
!  the  essential  duties  of  repelling  an  invasion. 
;  He  tries  to  show  us  what  the  completed  struc- 
1  ture  would  look  like  from  a  viewpoint  some 
i  few  years  after  its  creation  under  forms  in 
1  harmony  with  American  political  traditions 
|  and  ideals. 

Mayor  Palmer  has  certainly   elaborated  his 
I  scheme  with  much  attractiveness,  but  its  pos- 

I  sibilities    must    naturally    be    left    for    expert 
LI  judgment.     Perhaps  the  author  has  not  taken 

the  failings  of  human  nature,  and  especially 
'  of  political  human  nature,  sufficiently  into 
account,  but  even  these  may  have  been  modi- 
!  tied  by  the  terrific  object  lesson  of  Europe. 
:  At  least  he  has  written  interestingly  and  sug- 
y  gestively. 

\\-     Vrmy   of    the    People.      By  John    McAuley 

II  Palmer.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1  net. 


Gossip  ot  Books  and  Authors. 
On  April  Sth  the  Scribners  published  "Nan 
of  Music  Mountain,"  the  new  "Whispering 
Smith"  story  by  Frank  H.  Spearman.  Nan  is 
a  girl  who  lives  the  primitive  life  of  the 
men  of  the  high  country.  Her  uncle  is  the 
chief  of  the  Morgan  clan — the  Morgans  of 
Morgan's  Gap — a  band  of  outlaws  whose  dar- 
ing exploits  of  lawlessness  have  held  all  the 
valley  in  terror  and  subjection  for  years. 
Henry-  de  Spain  is  appointed  manager  of  the 
Thief  River  stage  line  in  order  that  he  may 
break  up  the  clan.  The  story  of  his  war  on 
the  Morgans  with  its  pursuits,  captures,  and 
hand-to-hand  combats,  always  involved  with 
his  growing  love  for  Nan,  make  a  stirring 
tale  with  much  of  the  flavor  of  "Lorna 
Doone." 

Charles  Hanson  Towne,  whose  new  collec- 
tion of  poems,  "Today  and  Tomorrow,"  was 
issued  on  March  11th  by  the  George  H.  Doran 
Company,  is  an  editor  as  well  as  a  poet.  He 
controlled  the  editorial  policy  of  the  Smart 
Set  when  that  magazine  was  first  marked  by 
its  cleverness  and  was  equally  popular  in  Eng- 
land and  America.  Mr.  Towne,  in  those  days, 
"discovered"  innumerable  writers.  Henry 
Sydnor  Harrison,  the  author  of  "Queed,"  pub- 
lished his  first  short  stories  in  the  Smart  Set, 
encouraged  by  Mr.  Towne.  So  did  the 
Baroness  von  Hutten,  Justus  Miles  Forman, 
James  Branch  Cabell,  and  others. 

Ian  Hay's  "The  First  Hundred  Thousand," 
which  was  published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company  early  in  March,  is  already  in  its 
second  printing,  while  "A  Hilltop  on  the 
Marne,"  by  Mildred  Aldrich,  which  appeared 
last  fall,  has  reached  its  tenth  printing.  To 
balance  the  interest  in  these  war  books,  the 
demand  for  Dr.  Herbert  J.  Hall's  "The  Un- 
troubled Mind,"  published  a  few  months  ago, 
has  necessitated  a  second  printing. 

Mr.  Frederick  Niven,  author  of  "The  S.  S. 
Glory,"  a  story'  of  the  sea  published  March 
11th  by  the  George  H.  Doran  Company,  was 
born  thirty-eight  years  ago  in  Valparaiso, 
Chile,  of  Scottish  parents,  and  was  educated 
at   Glasgow. 

Frank  Danby  (Mrs.  Julia  Frankau),  the 
novelist,  died  on  March  17th  in  her  home  in 
London.  Mrs.  Frankau,  who  wrote  under  the 
name  of  "Frank  Danby,"  was  born  in  1864, 
the  daughter  of  an  artist.  She  was  educated 
at  home  by  Mme.  Paul  Lafargue,  and  early  in 
her  life  began  writing  romances  and  short 
stories.    Her  first  novel  was  published  in  1887. 


Tarzan 

By  Edgar  Rice  Burroughs 

More    thrilling    adventures   of 
Tarzan,  the  marvelous  ape-man. 

AT    ALL   BOOKSTORES 

A.  C.  MeClurg  &  Co.,  Pubs. 


Her  last  work,  "Twilight,"  issued  shortly  be- 
fore her  death,  was  written  as  the  result  of 
her  experiences  during  her  long  illness.  Just 
before  her  death  Mrs.  Frankau,  realizing  her 
approaching  end,  sent  a  message  of  good-by 
to  the  American  public  in  which  she  stated 
that  "Twilight"  was  her  swan  song.  It  is 
published  by   Dodd,   Mead  &  Co. 

There  was  once  a  student  at  a  boarding- 
school  for  girls  who  while  there  was  im- 
pressed by  the  lack  of  really  good,  life-like 
books  for  girls  in  their  'teens.  So  she  de- 
termined to  write  one.  This  student  was  Miss 
Eleanor  Marvin  and  she  now  has  fulfilled  her 
desire.  Her  first  book,  "Mary  Allen."  was 
published  March  25th  by  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.  It  is  the  story  of  a  country  girl  who 
came  to  New  York  to  study  art,  and  the 
author  has  also  turned  to  account  as  material 
her  own  experiences  in  the  business  of  house 
decorating. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.  announce  a  sixth  print- 
ing of  F.  Lauriston  Bullard's  "Tad  and  His 
Father"  ;  tenth  printing  of  Belle  K.  Maniates' 
"Amarilly  of  Clothes-Line  Alley"  ;  sixth  print- 
ing of  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim's  "Mr.  Marx's 
Secret,"  and  a  sixteenth  printing  of  Marie 
Van   Vorst's   "Big  Tremaine." 

Captain  Charles  de  Crespigny,  announced 
as  the  author  of  the  new  Century  novel, 
"Where  the  Path  Breaks,"  is  really  a  pen- 
name,  used  now  for  the  first  time,  of  a  writer 
of  entertaining  fiction  universally  known  in 
America  and  England.  Because  of  peculiar 
though  entirely  innocent  circumstances  the 
publishers  are  not  at  liberty  to  reveal  his 
name. 

A  second  and  thoroughly  revised  edition  is 
announced  of  "The  Writing  on  the  Wall,"  the 
new  book  by  Eric  Fisher  Wood,  author  of 
"The  Note-Book  of  an  Attache,"  which  is  a 
semi-official  expression  of  American  army 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  preparedness. 

"The  Confession,"  by  Maxim  Gorky,  trans- 
lated and  with  an  introduction  by  Rose  Strun- 
sky,  has  just  been  published  by  the  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Company.  This  is  considered  in 
Russia  the  ripest  and  most  artistic  work  of 
Gorky. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  in  train  for  pub- 
lication this  month  a  volume  entitled  "The 
Case  of  John  Smith :  His  Heaven  and  His 
Hell,"  by  Elizabeth  Bisland,  author  of  "The 
Life  and  Letters  of  Lafcadio  Hearn,"  "At  the 
Sign  of  the  Hobby  Horse,"  etc.  John  Smith 
is  one  of  the  humble  toilers,  but  he  has  shown 
himself  receptive  to  the  truths  that  the  spirit 
of  understanding  is  in  a  position  to  unveil. 
There  is  unfolded  before  him  the  course  of 
cosmic  history. 

The  announcement  in  the  Bookman,  con- 
firmed by  David  Grayson's  publishers,  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.,  is  to  the  effect  that  Ray 
Stannard  Baker  is  the  author  of  the  novel, 
"Hempfield,"  and  those  other  delightful  vol- 
umes, "The  Friendly  Road,"  "Adventures  in 
Friendship,"  and  "Adventures  in  Content- 
ment." It  is  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Baker  has 
no  motive  in  allowing  this  announcement  to 
be  made  other  than  the  clearing  up  of  compli- 
cations which  have  been  piling  up  on  account 
of  the  popularity  of  the  books  and  which  in 
some  cases  have  been  the  cause  of  embarrass- 
ment to  him  and  to  others. 

Marion  Ames  Taggart  in  speaking  of  her- 
self calls  her  own  a  "colorless,  calm  career." 
Miss  Taggart,  whose  new  book  has  just  come 
from  the  press  of  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  has 
made  writing  stories  for  girls  her  life  work. 
In  many  ways,  the  idea  comes  to  one,  she  is 
like  Louisa  Alcott,  and  "Hollyhock  House," 
issued  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  has  some- 
thing of  the  charm  of  "Little  Women." 

A  new  volume  by  William  Allen  White  is 
always  certain  of  a  welcome.  His  new  novel, 
"God's  Puppets,"  is  a  happy  event.  It  is  the 
first  fiction  from  his  pen  since  "A  Certain 
Rich  Man,"  one  of  the  most  successful  novels 
of  a  decade.  "God's  Puppets"  is  a  collection 
of  stories  more  or  less  related  one  to  the 
other  through  the  reappearance  of  some  of 
the  same  characters.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany  is  the  publisher. 

"The  American  Plan  of  Government,"  by 
Charles  W.  Bacon,  which  the  Putnams  will 
issue  late  this  month,  appears  at  a  time  when 
Federal  regulation  has  brought  the  individual 
citizen  into  close  touch  with  the  national  au- 
thority. Business  men  whose  activities  have 
been  increasingly  subjected  to  national 
scrutiny  and  control  now  seek  to  know  more 
about  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  the  source  of  Federal  authority. 

In  the  fall  of  1912  B.  W.  Huebsch  pub- 
lished a  novel  entitled  "Philip  Dru,  Adminis- 
trator," and  advertised  that  the  author,  who 
wished  to  remain  anonymous,  was  a  person 
of  political  importance.  The  reviewers  made 
wild  guesses  and  attributed  it  to  President 
Wilson,  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  others. 
The  latest  person  to  be  charged  with  author- 
ship is  Colonel  Edward  M.  House  of  Texas, 
sometimes  known  as  "the  President's  silent 
partner."     The  belief  that  he  wrote  the  book 


arises  from  the  fact  that  a  copy  was  ab- 
stracted from  the  library  of  Senator  Culber- 
son of  Texas,  and  that  one  who  saw  it  avers 
that  the  inscription  furnishes  proof  of  the 
charge.  In  view  of  present  international  re- 
lations, especially  the  difficulty  with  Mexico 
and  because  of  the  agitation  for  preparedness. 
the  book — which  prophesies  many  political 
changes — has  a  timely  interest. 

"The  Social  History  of  Smoking,"  by  G.  L. 
Apperson,  which  the  Putnams  have  in  train 
for  immediate  publication,  is  a  novel  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  about  tobacco.  The  sub- 
ject-matter is  considered  under  the  following 
headings :  The  First  Pipes  of  Tobacco 
Smoked  in  England,  Tobacco  Triumphant. 
Smoking  Fashionable  and  Universal,  Sellers 
of  Tobacco  and  Professors  of  the  Art  of 
Smoking,  Cavalier  and  Roundhead  Smokers, 
Smoking  in  the  Restoration  Era,  Smoking 
Under  King  William  III  and  Queen  Anne. 
Smoking  Unfashionable,  Early  Georgian  Days 
and  Later  Georgian  Days,  Signs  of  Revival, 
Early  Victorian  Days,  Later  Victorian  Days] 
Smoking  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  Smoking 
by  Women,  Smoking  in  Church,  Tobacconists' 
Signs. 


New  Books  Received. 
Sea  and  Bay.     By  Charles  Wharton  Stork.     New 
York:   John   Lane   Company;    $1.25    net. 
A  poem  of  New  England. 

The      Fairy       Bride.        By      Norreys      Jephson 
O  Conor.     New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1  net. 
A  drama. 

The  Greater  Tragedy  and  Other  Things.  By 
Benjamin  Apthorp  Gould.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons;  ?1   net. 

By  an  American  living  in  Canada,  and  dealing 
with  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  to  the  war. 

The    Better    Max.      By    Robert    W.    Chambers. 
New  York:   D.  Appleton  &   Co.;   $1.30  net. 
A  novel. 

Uneasy    Money.      By    Pelham    Grenville    Wode- 
house.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

Yearnings.  By  William  E.  Phipps.  Boston: 
Richard  G.  Badger  (the  Gorham  Press) ;  75  cents 
net. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

The   Open    Road.      By    Lucy   E.    Abel.      Boston: 
Richard  G.  Badger  (the  Gorham  Press);  ?1  net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Stars  of  Destiny.  By  Katharine  Tavlor  Craig. 
New  York:  E.   P.  Button  &  Co.;  $2  net. 

"The  ancient  science  of  astrology  and  how  to 
make   use  of   it  today." 

Adventures  in   Common   Sense.     By  Dr.   Frank 
Crane.     New  York:  John   Lane  Company;   $1   net. 
A  new  volume  of  Dr.   Crane's  philosophy. 

Psychology  of  the  Unconscious.  By  C.  G. 
Jung.  M.  D,  New  York:  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.;  $4 
net. 

"A  brilliant  contribution  to  the  science  of 
psycho-analysis   and   analytic  psychology." 

Russian  Folk-Tales.  By  Leonard  A.  Magnus. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2  net. 

Translated  from  the  Russian  with  an  introduc- 
tion   and  notes. 

The  Carnival  of   Destiny.      By  Vance  Thomp- 
son.     New   York:    Moffat,   Yard  &  Co.;    $1.25   net. 
A  novel. 

Russia  and  Democracy.  By  G.  de  Wesselitsky. 
New  York:  Duffield  &  Co.;  75  cents  net. 

An  account  of  Russian  development  during  the 
last  two  hundred   years,    with   special    reference  to 


the  growth  and  present  decline  of  German  in- 
fluence, both  political  and  economical,  throughout 
Russia. 

•'Mother."    in    Verse  and   Prose.     Compiled   bv 
Susan    Tracv    Rice.       New    York:     Moffat,    Yard    & 
JO   net. 

A    compilation    of   the   best    verse   and    prose    on 
mol  herho  id 

M  .:.  ■  !■'•    i  (ream    MID  i  h  her  £      ■  <    -.      U 
mir  Korolenko.      New  York:    Duffield  &  Co.;  $1.50 
net. 

Translated    fur   the    first    time    from    the    K      si: 
liy    Marian   Fell. 

Tut:  Battle  Months  of  (Ieorge  Daurella.     By 
Beulah    Marie    Dix.      New    York:    Duffield    &    ' 

$1.25    net. 
A   novel. 


A  New 
Laboratory 

The  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
for  many  years  maintained  minor  facili- 
ties for  testing  and  other  laboratory  work 
in  Oakland  and  in  the  supply  shops  at 
Sacramento,  but  the  demands  of  the  sys- 
tem increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  call 
for  the  establishment  of  a  completely 
equipped  central  laboratory.  Therefore, 
in  August.  1915,  the  management  author- 
ized the  construction  and  equipment  of 
the  present  "Pacific  Service"  laboratory 
now  housed  at  No.  25  Hyde  Street,  San 
Francisco.  This  location  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  the  system  as  well  as  being 
convenient  for  the  company's  engineers, 
whose  headquarters  are  in  San  Francisco 
and  where  the  work  of  development  can 
be  carried  on  under  their  immediate 
supervision. 

The  functions  of  the  laboratory  are  pri- 
marily to  provide  fundamental  standards 
for  checking  the  numerous  instruments 
used  in  connection  with  the  testing  of 
the  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
meters  installed  in  power  houses,  sub- 
stations, and  on  consumers'  premises;  to 
repair  the  many  instruments  used  in  this 
work  of  checking  and  calibrating ;  to  de- 
velop special  testing  instruments  and  de- 
vices, the  need  for  which  is  constantly 
arising  on  a  system  so  extended  and 
diversified  as  this  company's. 

The  laboratory  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Electric  Distribution  Department. 
It  carries  a  force  of  ten  men,  consisting 
of  superintendent,  clerk,  mechanicians, 
electrical  assistants,  and  meter  testers. 
The  quarters  occupied  are  in  a  one-sior> 
brick  building,  formerly  an  old  sub-sta- 
tion of  the  company.  The  old  cable  way 
provides  an  excellent  place  for  the  trans- 
former room,  battery  room,  and  storage 
of  supplies. 

The  principal  equipment  of  the  labora- 
tory consists  of  primary  electric  stand- 
ards, including  potentiometer  with  gal- 
vanometer, standards  cells  and  resistances, 
AYestinghouse  precision  meters,  standard 
voltmeters,  milli  voltmeters,  wattmeters, 
and  many  special  types  of  instruments 
used   in    fine   electrical   measurements. 


Low  Fares 


FIRST  IN  SAFETY 


SALE  DATES 

June  1.  2.  3,  8.  9,  10,  26,  27,  28. 
July  1,  2,  4,  S,  6,  11,  12.  13,  26.  27,  28. 
Aug.    1,  2,  3,  8.  9.   10.  24,  25.  28,  29. 
Sept.  7,  8,  11,  12. 

Tickets  will  also  be  sold  to  Buffalo. 
N".  Y„  July  I,  5.  and  6,  August  1,  2.  and 
3:  to  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  .July  11.  12,  and 
IS:  to  Davenport.  la..  July  26,  27.  and 
28;  to  Chattanooga.  Tenn..  September 
11  and  12. 

Going  Limit  15  days 

Return   Limit,  Three   Months  from 

Date    of    Sale,    but    not    later    than 

October  31,  1916 
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A  GREAT  ARTIST  IN  VAUDEVILLE. 

A  queer  product  is  this  vaudeville  of  the 
twentieth  century,  with  its  great  artists  and  its 
gnats  of  a  summer  day  side  by  side,  in  curious 
juxtaposition.  Of  course  the  two  elements 
are  not  congruous.  The  people  who  go  to 
listen  admiringly  to  the  humming  of  the  gnats 
naturally  do  not  appreciate  in  full  measure 
the  great  ones,  while  those  who  go  only  to 
seize  a  rare  opportunity  and  enjoy  the  contri- 
bution of  an  artist  of  rare  gift  gaze  with 
amazement,  not  unmixed  with  disdain,  upon 
the  performances  of — well,  say  of  Miss  Ray 
Dooley.  And  yet,  funny  little  Ray  has  her  j 
talent.  When  she  and  her  two  fellow-gnats  I 
wing  their  flight  across  the  broad  beam  of  j 
stage  illumination  you  can  see  them — yes,  and 
almost  hear  them  ;  only  almost,  for  it  is  quite  , 
indubitable  that  Ray's  squeak  is  quite  incom- 
prehensible, for  her  talents  address  them-  ; 
selves  to  the  eye  instead  of  the  ear.  In  fact 
they  reside  in  her  muscles,  which  are  a  par- 
ticularly gay,  elastic  collection  and  permit  her 
freaky  little  person  to  take  all  kinds  of  enter- 
tainingly bizarre  attitudes.  One  of  her  two 
male  coadjutors — I  suppose,  from  his  remark- 
able agility,  that  it  is  the  other  Dooley — also 
has  his  talents,  both  muscular  and  otherwise. 
He  can  bring  forth  guffaws  from  the  big, 
good-natured  audience,  and  trips,  slips,  and 
stumbles  with  that  casual,  miraculously- 
recovering  dexterity  which  tickles  to  death 
the  ordinary'  clumsy  citizen  who  hasn't  his 
muscles   under   control. 

Another  pair  of  ephemera;  are  the  Yander- 
bilt-Moore  pair.  Yet  they  score;  and  why? 
Youth,  good  looks,  good  clothes,  vaudeville 
patter,  light  heels.  That  suffices.  Ordinarily 
one  might  say  of  Gertrude  Yanderbilt :  Enter  : 
the  usual  man,  escorting  a  picture  hat,  a 
natty,  fur-trimmed  coat  depending  above  a 
satin  skirt  wired  in  waves,  and  a  suit  of 
piebald  silk  underpinnings  whose  style  may- 
be divined  from  the  jocular  query  of  the  male 
dancer  during  the  ensuing  conversational 
dance,  "Who  is  your  wall-paper  hanger  ?"' 
Exii,  Piebald.  Enter :  a  flesh-colored  even- 
ing dress,  with  the  usual  accessories — silk 
stockings,  satin  slippers,  rhinestone  shoulder 
bands,  etc  Stage  patter,  dance,  exit.  Enter : 
a  highly  furred  costume,  trimmed  with  ani- 
mal's tails  and  heads.  Exit.  Enter :  a  pair 
of  ravishing  and  very  whirling  legs  trimmed 
with  green  fringe,  a  delicious  assortment  of 
shoulders  and  arms,  and  a  cap  composed 
largely  of  rhinestones.  And  so  on.  For  Ger- 
trude is  a  Yenus.  and  dresses  up  to — or  down 
to — her  figure.  Her  partner  is  the  usual 
thing,  bright,  amusing,  disrespectful,  and  ■  a 
clever  dancer. 

The  dancing  act  in  particular,  however,  is 
in  the  hands  of  Catherine  Powell,  who  gives 
variety  in  her  selections  and  costumes  and 
is  a  very  good  dancer,  with  swiftness,  ac- 
curacy, and  dash,  rather  than  grace,  and  who 
lacks  the  power  to  charm,  a  very  necessary' 
element  in  the  equipment  of  a  girl  dancer. 

The  smiling  Pietro.  with  his  inconveniently 
flashing    instrument,    is    on    deck    this    week,   ; 
winning     the     admiration     of     the     gnat-wor- 
shipers   by    his    swift,     noisy,     and    accurate 
manipulations  of  his  piano-accordeon. 

And  there  are  the  three  Le  Grohs,  of  whom 
the  woman  is  another  little  Yenus  in  the 
dainty  perfection  of  her  shape.  She  won  the 
favor  of  the  audience  by  the  casual  lightness 
and  grace  with  which  she  tossed  off  somer- 
saults, and  the  stout  man,  after  a  series  of 
affected  clumsinesses,  came  in  strong  as  an 
acrobat  and  foot-jugyler.  But  neither  of  the 
uld  approach  the  spider-leg  facility  of 
the  third  member  in  curling  up  his  snaky  legs 
and  arms  into  a  sort  of  wrapping  for  his 
remarkably  flexible  body. 

The  rest  of  the  bill  was  occupied  by  gen- 
uine artists,  for  that  is  the  way  in  which  one 
would  unhesitatingly  class  Lillian  Kingsbury. 
Her  playlet,  "The  Coward,"  belongs  to  the 
war  crop  of  one-act  plays,  in  the  presentation 
of  which  the  tactful  and  businesslike  custom 
of  avoiding  embarrassing  identities  of  na- 
tionalities is  followed.  "The  Coward"  is  a 
brave  man  who  wants  to  follow  the  example 
of  his  mates  and  enlist.  But — 'the  wife  and 
The  play  has  no  particular  purpose 
oth.r  than  to  interest,  although  the  two 
women  authors  have  placed  withering  stric- 
ture in  the  mouth  of  the  wife  toward  the 
le  Jers  who  make  war  and  prey  on  the  men 
wi  'le  they  sit  in  safety  in  their  council  cham- 
It   is  all   true.     Perhaps  the  world  has 


learned  its  lesson.  But  as  things  are  at  pres- 
ent people  have  got  a  little  past  that  in  their 
passionate  longing  for  the  triumph  of  demo- 
cratic ideals.  The  play  didn't  seem  to  excite 
the  audience  from  the  war  point  of  view, 
although  there  were  cordial  bursts  of  anti- 
war applause,  but  the  excellent  acting  of 
Lillian  Kingsbury  was  keenly  appreciated.  She 
made  the  inward,  passionate  revolt  of  the 
wife  so  tense,  and  the  spasmodic  movements 
with  which  she  did  her  kitchen  tasks  were  so 
graphically  and  homelily  expressive  of  sternly 
suppressed  emotion  that  when  the  great  wave 
of  rebellion  surged  up  it  was  a  logical  out- 
come.    Miss  Kingsbury  has  excellent  support. 

But  even  from  all  this  Calve  belongs  apart. 
She  is  still  too  great  for  vaudeville.  It 
seemed  too  much  like  trailing  a  discrowned 
queen  around  on  a  vaudeville  circuit.  For 
in  the  domain  of  art  Calve  is  still  regnant, 
and  that  is  where  she  belongs.  Vaudeville  is 
bright  amusement,  not  art,  although  art's 
devotees,  in  this  changing  twentieth  century, 
stray  within  its  precincts  and  ofttimes  feel 
themselves  out  of  place.  It  was  so  with 
Calve  on  Monday  afternoon,  although  at  the 
Sunday  matinee  she  had  given  an  exquisitely 
beautiful  display  of  her  art,  which  was  almost, 
if  not  quite,  adequately  approved. 

Mme.  Calve,  although  her  beauty,  naturally, 
is  somewhat  dimmed,  his  still  a  handsome 
stage  presence,  and  not  a  whit  of  her  won- 
derful dramatic  instinct  is  gone.  When  the 
Habanera  began  the  gaze  of  her  intense 
dark  eyes,  the  swing  of  her  body,  the  flirt  of 
her  fan,  the  irresistible  magic  of  her  co- 
quetry, all  united  to  remind  us  suddenly  that 
Calve's  Carmen  has  been  acclaimed  as  the 
first  by  all  the  arbiters  of  Paris,  the  city  that 
leads  the  world  in  matters  of  art  arbitration. 
We  heard  the  familiar  voice,  and  recognized 
with  joy  that  it  is  almost  as  beautiful  as 
ever ;  and  with  pleasure  we  acknowledged  the 
spell  of  Calve's  fascination.  Her  programme 
for  the  week  is  a  generous  one.  She  sang 
an  aria  from  "Sapho,"  the  "Habanera,"  Gou- 
nod's "Sing,  smile,  slumber,"  a  lovely  resur- 
rection of  something  rarely  heard  since  the 
ascendancy  of  more  modern  music,  and  with 
Uda  Waldrop's  exquisitely  dreamy  accompani- 
ment, a  jewel  set  in  jewels.  To  these  were 
added  "'Le  Clairon."  "Comin"  Through  the 
Rye,'"  and  the  love  duet  from  "Faust,"  treated 
as  an  operatic  scene  by  Mme.  Calve  and  Gas- 
parri.  Of  these  the  "Sapho"'  aria  was  the 
most  uninteresting.  The  old  Scotch  ditty-  was 
sung  deliciously,  with  a  pretty  coquetry  as 
daintily  differentiated  from  the  red-blooded 
lures  of  Carmen  as  only  a  supreme  artist  can 
indicate. 

Calve  must  act  when  she  sings.  It  is.  with 
her,  an  irresistible  instinct.  Her  lovely  voice 
pours  forth,  warmly  colored  with  the  emotion 
indicated,  her  dramatic  gaze  seconds  the  ap- 
peal of  her  voice,  and  her  arms  flow  forward 
in  a  gesture  that  completes  the  irresistible 
appeal. 

"Faust"  is  now  rarely  heard  on  the  San 
Francisco  stage.  I  do  not  regret  it.  This 
once  favorite  opera  has  been  sung  to  death. 
But  its  special  gems  we  can  still  deeply  enjoy, 
and  it  was  a  rare  delight  to  hear  the  intoxi- 
cating music  of  the  flower-perfumed,  moon- 
drenched  love  duet  sung  by  this  pair  of 
artists.  Signor  Gasparri  has  a  smooth,  beau- 
tiful tenor,  and  his  method  demonstrates  fine 
vocal  mastery-.  He  seems,  however,  to  be  as 
deficient  in  dramatic  temperament  as  Calve  is 
richly  pulsing  with  it.  Its  absence,  naturally, 
is  indicated  in  his  otherwise  beautiful  voice. 
He  is  so  unfervid  in  concert  singing  that  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  him  in  Italian  opera. 
He  seemed,  in  fact,  to  be  held  in  constraint 
by  a  sort  of  English  stiffness,  and  to  be 
obliged  to  put  a  strong  compulsion  on  him- 
self when  he  tried  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
the  thing  in  the  love  duet.  When  the  hand- 
some tenor  tried  to  make  his  cold  gaze  im- 
passioned he  only  succeeded  in  looking  slightly 
interested.  Yet  he  sang  like  an  angel,  while 
he  was  acting  like  a  stick,  and  the  matinet 
audience  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  this  scene  on  Monday  afternoon, 
due  to  Mme.  Calve's  agitation  and  fiery  in- 
dignation when  some  vacuous  youths  in  the 
gallery  indulged  in  audible  comment  during 
her  "Le  Clairon"  number.  This  song  repre- 
sents a  bugler  of  the  Zouaves  hastening  with 
valor  and  exaltation  to  the  charge,  fighting, 
rallying  his  comrades,  wounded,  and  dying, 
yet  still  sounding  the  call  with  his  failing 
breath.  The  music  is  always  suggestive  of 
the  bugle  notes,  and  the  great  soprano  acted 
as  well  as  sung  the  patriotic  emotions  of  the 
bugler.  Why  any  adverse  comment  was  made 
on  Monday  it  is  impossible  to  imagine,  as 
Calve  was  singing  superbly.  Possibly,  during 
this  time  of  conflicting  national  sentiment, 
there  may  have  been  some  lack  of  sympathy 
with  the  theme  by  a  stray  son  of  one  of  the 
lelliierent  nations.  At  any  rate,  the  singer 
heard  and  felt  the  note  of  hostile,  or,  per- 
haps, only  idle  and  foolish  criticism.  And 
then  the  agitated  and  sympathetic  audience 
saw  how  intensely  an  artist  feels  who  is  con- 
vinced that  an  insult  has  been  offered  to  his 
or  her  art.  Mme.  Calve  responded  cordially 
and  gracefully  to  the  applause  of  the  audience, 
and  th  n.  with  a  superb  gesture  of  rebuke  and 
just   anger,  she  suddenly  stood  erect,   folded 


her  arms,  and  directed  a  burning  gaze  of  de- 
fiance at  the  point  in  the  gallery  from  whence 
the  disturbance  had  issued.  Again  and  again 
the  audience,  animated  with  various  emotions 
of  wrath,  sympathy,  or  outraged  hospitality, 
sought  to  divert  the  artist  from  her  sense  of 
wrong ;  and  again  and  again  she  stood  like  an 
angry  lioness,  or  an  affronted  queen,  and  di- 
rected that  burning  gaze  of  reprobation  to- 
ward the  hostile  quarter.  The  audience  finally 
succeeded  in  assuaging  Calve's  sense  of  insult, 
for  it  simph-  would  not  rest  until,  by  long 
and  repeated  demonstrations,  it  had  convinced 
her  that  she  was  surrounded  by  ardent  ad- 
mirers and  appreciative  friends.  In  fact  it 
tacitly  refused  to  suspend  its  efforts  until 
Calve  finally  left  the  stage  all  radiant  smiles 
and  thanks,  and  without  that  painfully  dis- 
turbing and  haughty  glare  of  defiance  to  the 
unknown  enemy,  who,  by  this  time,  was  prob- 
ably reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  dangerously 
wounded  combatant.  But  the  result  of  it  all 
was  that  the  high-strung  singer  was  utterly 
unable  to  go  on  with  her  final  number,  and 
the  beautiful  "Faust"  scene  was  omitted. 

The  incident  meant  little  or  nothing.  Prob- 
ably the  offender  was  a  youthful  malcontent; 
possibly  a  fool ;  possibly  even  not.  At  any 
rate,  he  learned  a  lesson,  for  it  is  not  agree- 
able to  feel  the  world  about  you  completely 
at  odds  with  your  point  of  view.  But  those 
who  were  there  saw  what  the  human  fellow 
crowds  the  theatre  to  experience — the  play  of 
emotion.  Only,  this  was  real,  instead  of 
mimic  emotion;  something  that  another  public 
crowds  the  courts  of  justice  to  witness.  And 
it  was  a  strange  feeling,  for  the  witnessing 
of  emotion,  real  emotion,  stimulates  and  ex- 
cites, and  yet  it  is  painful,  too,  and  the  people 
were  not  quite  happy  again  until  their  own 
sense  of  pain  was  assuaged  by  seeing  the 
singer  graciously  accept  the  balm  of  sympa- 
thy, championship,  and  fervent  acclaim  from 
her   audience. 


PHILHARMONIC  SECOND  CONCERT. 


The  ten-concert  programme  of  the  People's 
Philharmonic  Association  is  well-timed,  fol- 
lowing, as  it  does,  closely  on  the  heels  of  the 
San     Francisco     Symphony     Orchestra's    exit. 
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Many  conn  try  ward  flights  have  already  begun, 
but  the  popular  summer  flitting  will  not  ante- 
date the  middle  of  June,  and  it  is  evident  the 
ten   concerts  will  be  well   attended. 

A  visitor  to  one  of  these  Philharmonics 
will  see  all  kinds  of  people  there,  the  lofty 
and  the  lowly,  rich  and  poor,  the  shabby  and 
the  well-dressed,  musicians  and  dreamers,  em- 
ployers and  employed.  Lots  of  people  exult , 
over  the  absence  of  style.  Western  Addi- 
tioners  run  in  hatless,  without  going  through 
the  ceremony  of  making  a  formal  toilet,  and 
the  low  price  of  admission  brings  in  some ; 
who  are  willing  to  spend  a  quarter  or  fifty 
cents  for  half  an  evening's  entertainment  and 
then  go  home  and  to  bed  satisfied. 

Last  week's  programme  began  with  the 
"Tannhauser  Overture,"  which  we  had  but 
just  heard  given  under  Mr.  Hertz's  baton. 
For    some    reason    the    players    made    an    un- 
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satisfactory  beginning,  their  united  tone  being 
a  little  rough,   and  the  expression  rather  me- 
chanical.   Then  something  happened — a  break, 
:  a  false  note — which  was,  to  the  young  leader, 
I  as  a  spur  on  the  flank  of  a  spirited  horse.     A 
I  bad  beginning,  they  say,  makes  a  good  ending. 
At  all  events,  from  that  moment  there  was  an 
:  immediate  and  definite  improvement  over  the 
i  temporary     and     rather    puzzling     relaxation. 
I  Mr.    SokolotT    not    only    gathered    his    players 
:  under    splendid    control,    but    that    magnetism 
of  a  born  leader  which  will  probably  help  to 
I  make    his    name    famous    yet    asserted    itself. 
The    tone    became    mystic    and    beautiful,    and 
I  all  those   complex   currents   of   harmony   were 
so  calmly   yet   enthusiastically   controlled   that 
one    thought   of    a   vigilant   young    charioteer, 
exhilarated,   yet  ever  skillful  and   alert,   while 
he  guides  his  impetuous  steeds. 

The  execution  of  Schubert's  Unfinished 
i  Symphony  in  B  minor,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  symphonies,  found  some  criticizers 
of  the  tempo,  which,  by  an  unusually  accele- 
rated beat,  affected  the  message  of  the  music 
adversely. 

But    it    is    remarkable,    even    while    recog- 
nizing the  superior  quality  of  the  players  un- 
;  der  him,  how  much  Mr.  Sokoloff  has  done  in 
[  a   short   time   in   welding   his    instrumentalists 
f  into    a    smootH-toned,    smoothly    working    or- 
I  chestra.      I    was    amazed    to    hear    some    one 
i  speak  of  the  young  leader  as  a  poseur.     Such 
[  a  fault,  considering  his  youth  and  good  looks, 
.  might    almost — but   not    quite — be    fairly   par- 
(  donable.     But,   on  the  contrary,  he  struck  me 
I  as  a  leader  thoroughly   absorbed   in   his   task, 
i  and   thinking   only   of   the   music.      It    is   true 
that  there  is  grace  in  his  gestures  of  leader- 
•  ship,    but   they   seemed    to    me   to    possess    the 
»  harmony    of    self-forget  fulness,    of    one    who 
swims    strongly    and    beautifully    on    the    tide 
of  music  and  would  woo  his  followers  to  unite 
[  with  him  in  the  joy  of  perfect  rhythm. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  Liadow's  "Enchanted 
Lake"  was  very  near  to  the  young  leader's 
heart,  he  led  it  with  such  solicitous  love  and 
sympathy,  as  if  he  wished  not  a  single  one 
of  its  beauties  to  pass  unremarked.  It  is  a 
beautiful  composition,  a  cloud,  or  mist,  rather, 
of  enchanting  tonalities,  mingling  dreamily, 
mystically,    into    a   spell   that   binds. 

The  waltz  from  Strauss's  "Der  Rosenkava- 
Uer,"  a  really  normal  composition,  was  also 
rendered  with  particular  felicity,  and,  except 
for  the  solo  Concerto,  the  concert  was  beauti- 
fully completed  with  a  couple  of  Berlioz 
numbers. 

Miss  Marie  Sloss  chose  the  ambitious  Grieg 
Concerto  in  A  minor  for  her  piano  solo,  and, 
in  spite  of  her  youth  and  slightness,  surprised 
her  hearers  by  the  power  of  her  execution. 
She   brings    forth    resonance    without   the   jar 


and  jangle  of  wires,  and  although  her  style 
is  still  a  little  hard,  her  number  stood  out 
as  a  brilliant  feature  in  the  general  pro- 
gramme. 
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EXPOSITION 

By  KATE  MONTAGUE  HALL 


PUBLISHED   BY  JOHN   E.  D.  TRASK 

AT  109  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

THE  BEST  PICTORIAL  RECORD  PUBLISHED  OF  THE 
PANAMA -PACIFIC    INTERNATIONAL   EXPOSITION 

Of  this  publication,  consisting  of  artists' 
proof  reproductions  in  full  color  of  twelve 
original  paintings  made  on  the  Exposition 
grounds,  only  one  thousand  sets  were  printed. 
Each  set  is  numbered  and  each  proof  is  indi- 
vidually signed  by  the  artist.  There  is  very 
brief  accompanying  descriptive  text.  The  price 
is  fifteen  dollars  the  set.  A  limited  number 
of  sets  may  still  be  had  of  the  publisher. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE 

N.  Y.  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WALTER  DAMROSCH.  Conductor 

JOSEF    HOFMANN,  Soloist 

This  Saturday  night  at  8:15      Sunday  aft  at  3 
Tickets  $2.50.  .*J.  $1  50.  $1.  at  Sherman.  Clay  & 
Co.'s  and  Columbia  Theatre. 


THIS  SATURDAY  MATINEE  at  2:30 

Young  People's  Concert 

and 

TALK     on     "Orchestral     Instruments"     by 

Mr.  Damrosch. 

Tickets  $1.50,  Si.  50  cts.    Children  (eighteen 
and  under )  75  cts,  50  cts,  25  cts. 


Steinway  Piano. 


GREEK      THEATRE 

U.  C,  BERKELEY 
Next  Friday  aft,  April  21,  at  3 

ROSSINI'S 

"STAB AT  MATER" 

and  Annual  GOOD  FRIDAY  CONCERT 

Soloists—Alice  Gentle.  Claudia  Allbright,  Hugh 
Williams,  Godfrey  Price  and  Amy  Ahrens.  violin 
virtuosa . 

Chorus  of  500 — Orchestra  of    tTO 

PAUL  STELNDORFF.  Conductor 

Reserved  seats  75  cts  and  50  cts :  -1000  good  seats 

at  25  cts.    Box-offices  open  Monday  at  Sherman. 

Clay  &  Co.'s.  San  Francisco  and  Oakland,  and 

usual  places  in  Berkeley. 


THE  PANTAGES  THEATRE. 


Probably  the  recent  enlargement  of  the 
Pantages  circuit  means  more  money  to  spend 
on  Pantages  attractions.  At  any  rate  Chris 
Richards,  the  eccentric  English  comedian,  and 
the  seven  Brachs,  a  group  of  acrobats  whose 
feats  are  characterized  by  dash,  daring,  and 
miraculous  swiftness  and  sureness,  strike  one 
as  expensive  numbers.  Chris  Richards  is  a 
weird  little  rubber-jointed,  supple-witted 
vaudeville  comedian,  who  keeps  his  audience 
on  the  jump  while  he  speeds  nimbly  through 
swift    and    devious    turns    of    unexpectedness. 

The  Packard  Four  can  dance  and  fool,  but 
oh,  you  Packard's,  do  not.  do  not  conceive 
yourselves  as  singers  ! 

Why  do  they  call  anything  as  Spanish  as 
"Princess  Nana"  an  Oriental  fantasy?  It  is 
full  of  Spanish  rhythm  and  the  clicking  of 
Spanish  castanets.  The  lariat  swinger  of 
course  belongs  to  the  vaquero  order,  and 
with  the  fascinating  rope  circles  he  evolves 
and  the  lively  dancing  of  the  trio,  the  act 
makes  an  animated  appeal. 

Michael  Emmet,  Irish  in  name,  costume, 
songs,  and  physiognomy,  has  an  Irish  tenor, 
too  ;  quite  a  valuable  possession,  with  which 
he  pleases  the  admirer  of  the  Chauncey  Olcott 
brand  of  ditty.  His  "Irish  Beauty"  is  pretty, 
too,  but,  like  the  Packard  pair,  she  is  inno- 
cently unaware  of  the  cold  fact  that  nature 
meant  her  to  be  a  songless  bird.  This  act 
was  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  a  lot  of 
live-stock  and  by  the  brisk  hostilities  which 
developed  between  a  fascinating  fox  terrier 
and  a  dignified  but  tailless  rooster. 

Donita  gives  an  imitation  of  a  big  girl  and 
a  little  one,  the  latter  almost  too  realistic, 
and  Violet  and  Charles  do  acrobatics,  the 
former  making  a  display  of  muscular  strength 
in  the  slow  rise  of  the  arm  and  shoulder 
muscles  during  her  suspension  act  which  was 
almost  painful  as  performed  by  a  tender 
woman's  body. 

A  series  of  magnificent  views  of  mountain- 
climbing  opened  the  programme,  in  which  we 
had  close  views  of  a  group  of  Alpine  climbers 
scaling  almost  perpendicular  heights,  am- 
bitiously ascending  toward  icy  pinnacles,  or 
resting  on  the  snowy  slopes  while  they  gazed 
down  on  a  valley  city  ten  thousand  feet  be- 
low. Josephine  Haet   Phelps. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


May  Robson  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 

May  Robson  and  her  company  of  players 
will  arrive  in  San  Francisco  from  New  York 
Monday  morning  bringing  to  the  Columbia 
Theatre  James  Forbes'  latest  comedy  success, 
"The  Making  Over  of  Mrs.  Matt."  This  will 
be  the  first  visit  of  the  popular  star  in  two 
seasons,  and  it  is  said  of  her  play,  which 
Forbes  was  especially  engaged  to  write,  that 
it  affords  Miss  Robson  one  of  the  best  roles 
of  her  career. 

The  story  of  "The  Making  Over  of  Mrs. 
Matt"  is  interesting  and  wholesome  and  full 
of  comedy  situations  in  which  this  star  shines 
brilliantly.  There  is  a  pretty  love  story  and 
just  enough  drama  to  combine  in  making  an 
exceedingly  clever  three-act  play.  Theatre- 
goers will  recall  lo  mind  the  splendid  types 
in  Forbes'  "The  Chorus  Lady,"  and  will  ap- 
preciate what  this  talented  American  author 
is  capable  of  creating  in  the  way  of  stage 
characters.  In  "The  Making  Over  of  Mrs. 
Matt"  quite  a  long  cast,  for  a  comedy,  is  re- 
quired, and  an  excellent  aggregation  of 
players  has  been  brought  together  to  give  sup- 
port to  the  star  in  the  presentation  of  Forbes' 
play. 

Miss  Robson  has  enjoyed  already  lengthy 
and  highly  profitable  engagements  with  "The 
Making  Over  of  Mrs.  Matt"  in  the  large 
Eastern  cities,  from  which  reports  have  come 
to  the  effect  that  this  star  is  seen  at  her  very 
best  in  her  latest  vehicle.  "The  Making 
Over  of  Mrs.  Matt"  will  receive  its  first 
presentation  in  this  city  on  Monday  night. 
The  engagement  will  continue  for  two  weeks 
with  matinees  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 


Alexander,  the  Mystic,  at  the  Cart. 

The  unusual  and  the  novel  in  theatrical 
entertainment  is  always  welcome  with  San 
Francisco  amusement-seekers,  and  so  con- 
siderable interest  attaches  to  the  coining  of 
Alexander,  the  Mystic,  to  the  Cort  Theatre 
beginning  Monday  night,  April  17th. 

Alexander  is  one  of  the  most  unique  figures 
before  the  public  today,  and  he  promises  an 
entertainment  that  is  far  away  from  the  com- 
monplace with  his  company  of  illusionists  and 
delvers  into  the  mysterious. 

Alexander  himself  has  been  termed  the 
"cyclonic  psychic  marvel,"  for,  apart  from  his 
famed  abilities  as  an  illusionist,  he  presents 
a  lengthy  act  called  the  "Simla  Seance." 
which  has  baffled  the  country  and  which  has 
made  far  more  comment  than  any  other  act 
on  the  stage. 

The  "Simla  Seance"  is  a  mind-reading  test 


that  is  done  in  the  fully-lighted  theatre. 
Alexander  answers  all  questions  put  to  him 
by  the  audience,  and  the  rapidity  and  ac- 
curacy with  which  he  answers  are  a  constant 
source  of  wonderment.  Alexander  has  quite 
a  sense  of  humor  and  he  introduces  many 
pleasantries  that  contrive  to  make  this  a  very 
interesting  act  despite  the  elements  of  mystery 
that  naturally  surround  it. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  another  great  new 
show  for  next  week. 

Fannie  Brice,  who  will  be  remembered  as 
one  of  the  chief  comedy  hits  in  Ziegfeld,  Jr., 
Follies,  will  make  her  first  appearance  at  the 
Orpheum  next  Sunday  matinee.  She  is  now 
creating  a  sensation  in  vaudeville,  where  her 
character  creations  have  elicited  the  enthusi- 
astic approval  of  both  press  and  public  in  all 
the  cities  in  which   she   has   appeared. 

Henri  de  Vries,  the  protean  and  character 
actor,  will  share  the  headline  honors.  He 
will  be  seen  in  a  one-act  play  called  "A  Case 
of  Arson,"  in  which  he  depicts  seven  different 
characters.  It  is  not  alone  his  acting  thai 
causes  admiration,  but  also  the  marvelous 
ease  and  rapidity  with  which  he  shifts  from 
one  role  to  another.  He  portrays  human  na- 
ture   from    youth   to   senility. 

Ethel  Clifton  and  Brenda  Fowler,  two  tal- 
ented and  versatile  girls,  will  appear  in  a 
sketch  written  by  Miss  Clifton,  entitled  "The 
Saint  and  the  Sinner."  in  which  they  present 
opposite  types  of  character,  Miss  Fowler  ap- 
pearing as  "The  Wife"  and  Miss  Clifton  as 
"The   Woman." 

Vinie  Daly  appropriately  styles  her  new  act 
"L'Opera  et  la  Danse."  for  it  affords  her 
abundant  opportunity  to  display  her  ability 
in    both    singing   and    dancing. 

Andy  Rice  will  deliver  an  entirely  original 
monologue,  entitled  "My  First  Anniversary." 
which  deals  with  courtship  and  marriage  and 
the  complications  and  difficulties  which  at- 
tend the  honeymoon. 

Two  Tom  Boys  present  the  only  bumsti- 
bumsti  act  ever  given  by  women. 

It  will  be  the  last  week  of  Ray  Dooley  and 
company,  and  also  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  and 
George  Moore  in  their  successful  singing  and 
dancing   novelties. 

A  beautiful  colored  travelogue  taken  ex- 
pressly for  the  Orpheum  Circuit,  exhibiting 
scenes  in  Scotland,  Japan,  and  the  Crimea, 
will  serve  as  a  finale  to  this  novel  and  fasci- 
nating  bill.  

Attractive  Headliner  at  Pantages  Theatre. 
"A  Dream  of  the  Orient,"  a  spectacular, 
Oriental  extravaganza,  headed  by  Mme. 
Makarekno  and  her  ten  dancing  girls,  will 
top  the  new  eight-act  bill  which  opens  at  the 
Pantages  on  Sunday.  Mme.  Makarekno  is  a 
Russian  danseuse  and  operatic  singer  who 
has  a  splendid  reputation  in  her  country, 
where  she  has  appeared  in  many  of  the  big 
ballet  spectacles  in  Moscow  and  in  foreign 
cities.  The  production  is  staged  in  a  sumptuous 
taste  and  the  costume  changes  are  varied  and 
were  especially  made  for  the  act  by  Paquin 
of    Paris. 

"After  the  Wedding,"  a  rollicking  little  one- 
act  playlet,  is  the  big  special  feature  on  the 
new  bill,  starring  Edward  Farrell  and  his 
own  players.  The  sketch  is  a  clean  little 
farce  with  a  domestic  atmosphere  revolving 
around   a  jealous   husband. 

The  De  Michele  Brothers,  one  an  artistic 
harpist  and  the  other  a  violinist,  are  one  of 
the  big  attractions.  The  brothers  are  excel- 
lent funmakers  as  well  as  talented  musicians 
and  have  been  scoring  the  big  hit  of  the 
new  programme. 

The  Australian  Creightons  have  a  whirl- 
wind acrobatic  juggling  act,  and  one  of  the 
fastest  dancing  offerings  that  the  circuit  has 
ever  played  are  the  La  Vars,  who  have  been 
added  to  the  bill  for  an  extra  feature.  Other 
good  numbers  will  be  presented  by  Fabers 
and  Waters,  a  duo  of  singing  and  dancing 
marvels ;  Florence  Fisher,  the  eccentric 
"movie'"  comedienne,  and  the  fifth  episode  of 
"The  Iron  Claw"  will  round  out  the  rest  of 
the  programme.         

"Pop"  Grand  Opera  Coming  to  the  Cort. 

A  brief  season  of  popular-priced  grand 
opera  is  announced  for  the  Cort  Theatre  be- 
ginning Sunday,  April  30th.  The  organization 
is  the  Peluso  Grand  Opera  Company,  and  it 
will  be  a  season  of  "opera  for  the  masses"  in 
its  truest  sense,  for  the  prices  will  range  from 
fifty  cents  to  a  dollar. 

The  Peluso  Grand  Opera  Company  numbers 
many  prominent  names  in  its  roster  of 
singers,  and  the  productions  will  be  effective 
scenically,  while  the  orchestra  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  Chevalier  Fulgenzio  Guer- 
rieri.  recently  at  the  Cort  with  La  Scala  Com- 
pany. 

Rosina  Zotti,  Lina  Reggiani,  Tina  Scinetti, 
Claude  Albright,  Lolita  Mackie,  Giuseppe 
Vogliotti.  Gerolamo  Ingar.  Mario  Rodolfi, 
Aristide  Neri.  Bartolomeo  Dadone,  David 
Silva.  and  Olinto  Lombardi,  of  the  recent  La 
Scala  Company  will  be  in  the  organization  in 
addition  to  Mme.  Laure  de  Vilmar,  Ralph 
Errolle,  Umberto  Roveri,  and  the  Misses  Vir- 
ginia Pierce  and  Agnes  Sievers.     The  reper- 
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tory    will    consist    of   standard    Italian    operas 
and  some  not  frequently  heard. 

Otis  Skinner  will  be  in  California  next  week 
to  begin  his  state  tour  in  Henry  Arthur 
Jones'  play,  "Cock  o'  the  Walk."  Mr.  Skinner 
will  not  play  during  Holy  Week,  but  opens  in 
Los  Angeles  on  Easter  Monday,  then  coming 
to  the  Columbia  Theatre  following  the  en- 
gagement of  May  Robson. 


Maud — Are  you  going  to  patronize  the  two- 
dollar  movies  ?  Beatrice — Pay  two  dollars 
and  sit  in  the  dark?  Not  I!  I  only  go  to 
the  show  to  see  what  the  audience  is  wearine. 
-Life. 


Angela    Anderson    Nesmith 

READER 

CTTTninC  KohIer&  Chase  Bldg,  San  Francisco 
JlUUJUO  EbeU  Club,  Oakland 

Literary  Interpretation,  Dramatic  Art,  Public 
Speaking. 

Paris   School    of   Deportment  Work. 
Classical  and  Interpretative  Physical  Culture. 
Catalogue  and  list  of  readings  upon  request. 
Telephone :  Prospect  3940 
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Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

FANNIE  liRICE,  the  Well-Known  Come- 
dienne; the  Celebrated  Character  Actor, 
HENRI  DE  VRIES.  presenting  "A  Case  of 
Arson,"  in  which  he  portrays  seven  distinct 
characters;  ETHEL  CLIFTOX  and  BRENDA 
FOWLER  in  "The  Saint  and  the  Sinner"; 
VINIE  DALY,  "L'Opera  et  la  Danse":  ANDY 
RICE,  "My  First  Anniversary";  TWO  TOM 
BOYS  in  a  Comedy  Bumsti-Bumsti  Act:  MISS 
RAY  DOOLEY,  supported  by  Elmer  Graham 
and  Gordon  Dooley:  NEW  ORPHEUM  TRAV- 
ELOGUE. Scenes  in  Scotland,  Japan,  and  the 
Crimea;  Last  Week,  GERTRUDE  VANDER- 
BILT and  GEORGE  MOORE  in  a  New  Series 
of  Songs  and  Dances. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,    50c.      Phone— DOUGLAS    70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE   IsisZ? 

*^Geary  and  Mason  Sts.       Phone  Franklin  150 
Two    Weeks- — Beginning    MonJav,    April    17 

MAY  ROBSON 

In  James  Forbes'  Newest  Comedy  Success 

'THE  MAKING  OVER  OF  MRS.  MATT." 

Exmling     Sunshine    and     Laughs 

(Xot    a    Motion    Picture) 

Wednesday  mat.,  popular  pricu.-.   25c  to   $1 

Evenings  and    Sat.    mat.,   S 1 .50    to   25c 


CQR£ 


Leading  Theatre 

ELUS    AND     MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Sunday — Last   times   of   "Kaniuna."    which   goes 

tu   Savoy  Theatre  Monday 

Commencing   Monday    Night.   April    17 

Twice    Daily    Thereafter 

The    Novelty    of    Novelties 

ALEXANDER 

The    Cyclonic    Psychic    Marvel 

Presenting    an    Entertainment    of    Brilliant 

I  Iriental    Illusions    ami    Mysticisms. 

Including    His    Famous 

"SIMLA    SEANCE" 

Nights.   2tc,   50c,    75c;   mats.,   25c.   50c 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Mason 


A  GREAT  PANTAGES  BILL 

-A  DREAM  OF  THE  ORIENT,"  by 
Mine.  Makarekno  and  Her  Ten  Dancing  Girls; 
EDWARD  FARRELL  and  Players  in  "After 
the  Wedding";  the  I'E  MICHELE  BROTH- 
ERS, Harpist  and  Violinist  and  Funmakers; 
the  AUSTRALIAN  CREIGHTONS,  Acrobatic 
Jugglers;  the  LA  VARS,  Whirlwind  Dancers; 
FABERS  and  WATERS.  Singing  and  Dancing; 
FLORENCE  FISHEU.  Eccentric  i 
the  fifth  episode  of  "THE  IRON 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


April  15,  1916 


VANITY  FAIR. 

Amid  the  chorus  of  criticism  now  directed 
against  the  judicial  bench  it  is  comfortable 
to  find  that  there  is  at  least  one  magistrate 
whose  wisdom  and  rectitude  are  unassailable. 
"Poker,""  says  Magistrate  Levy  of  New  York. 
"can  not  justly  be  considered  as  gambling." 
And  he  said  it  as  one  who  states  an  incon- 
trovertible fact,  as  indeed  it  is.  Now  there 
may  be  evil  persons  who  use  poker  for  gam- 
bling purposes,  just  as  there  are  said  to  be 
soldiers  who  employ  the  leaves  of  their  pocket 
Testaments  for  the  making  of  cigarettes.  But 
poker  itself  is  not  gambling.  Rather  would 
we  describe  it  as  an  industry  in  which  sue 
cess  invariably  goes  to  the  practical  psycholo- 
gist who  is  able  to  pierce  the  disguise  of  a 
dejected  countenance. 

So  far  from  penalizing  the  pursuit  of  poker 
it  should  be  made  compulsory,  and  inci- 
dentally we  may  note  with  satisfaction  the 
hold  that  it  seems  to  have  gained  in  the  aca- 
demic grooves  of  learning.  Poker  not  only 
develops  the  analytic  faculty,  but  it  teaches 
that  cautious  circumspection  that  is  the  best 
of  all  preparation  for  the  career  alike  of  the 
merchant  and  the  statesman.  Indeed  wTe  are 
not  sure  that  it  should  be  denied  a  certain 
religious  status.  Certainly  it  belongs  to  an 
uplift  movement  that  teaches  us  to  look  be- 
neath the  mere  surface  of  things  and  to 
search  for  grounds  of  optimism  behind  the 
most  unpromising  exteriors.  For  the  poker 
player  is  taught  to  believe  that  things  are 
never  quite  as  they  seem.  His  experience 
has  shown  him  that  behind  the  lugubrious 
face  there  may  be  a  heart  beating  high  with 
hope  and  confidence.  Strictly  speaking, 
physiologically  speaking,  it  may  be  admitted 
that  hearts  do  not  beat  behind  faces,  but  we 
may  permit  ourselves  this  much  license  in 
view  of  the  reminder  of  our  village  philoso- 
pher that  many  a  happy  heart  is  to  be  found 
under  a  ragged  pair  of  pants.  The  poker 
player  never  believes  in  hard  times,  no  mat- 
ter how  unfavorable  the  indication.  The 
darker  the  clouds  the  more  certain  is  he  that 
the  sun  is  shining.  He  should  be  encouraged, 
subsidized,  sustained  by  tariffs,  nourished  by 
legislation,  comforted  by  applause.  And  let 
us  believe  him  when  he  says  that  he  is  play- 
ing only  for  counters  or  chips,  and  that  they 
are  not  negotiable  either  at  the  end  of  thfe 
game  or  at  any  other  time.  And  there  are 
those  who  say  that  poker  chips  may  be  won 
in  public   and  cashed  in  private. 

And  it  may  be  said  incidentally  that  we 
ought  to  revise  our  ideas  of  gambling.  We 
use  the  word  far  too  loosely.  To  wager  or 
to  bet  is  not  necessarily  to  gamble.  If  I 
make  a  bet  that  Villa  will  presently  be  cap- 
tured I  may  be  a  fool,  but  certainly  I  am  not 
a  gambler.  If  I  make  a  bet  on  a  horse-race 
or  an  election  I  may  lay  my  sanity  open  to 
doubt,  but,  once  more.  I  am  not  a  gambler. 
Xor  am  I  a  gambler  because  of  my  stock  ex- 
change operations.  I  may  be  a  pigeon,  or  a 
sucker,  or  a  saphead,  or  a  congenital  idiot, 
but  the  Recording  Angel  will  hold  me  guilt- 
less of  gambling  if  the  said  Recording  Angel 
happens  to  possess  a  modern  dictionary  and 
the  enterprise  to  consult  it.  To  gamble  I 
must  make  a  wager  upon  some  event  that  has 
been  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  deciding 
that  wager,  and  not  for  some  other  purpose. 
Xow  elections  and  horse-races  and  stock  ex- 
change deals  are  not  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ciding wagers.  Heaven  alone  knows  what 
they  are  for,  but  certainly  they  are  not  to 
decide  the  wagers  that  may  be  made  about 
them.  Elections  and  horse-races  are  pre- 
sumably held  for  the  public,  amusement,  and 
the  betting  is  incidental.  Now  if  I  throw 
dice  for  money  I  am  gambling  because  the 
dice  are  thrown  for  the  purpose  of  deciding 
who  shall  have  the  money  that  has  been 
staked,  and  for  no  other  purpose.  I  am  not 
gambling  when  I  get  married,  although  my 
more  experienced  friends  tell  me  that  I  am. 
I  am  doing  no  more  than  taking  a  very"  fool- 
ish risk  that  can  not  be  underwritten.  Nor 
are  the  aforesaid  friends  gambling  when  they 
lay  long  odds  that  I  shall  be  divorced  in  a 
year.  Now  if  they  were  to  tell  me  that  in 
the  event  of  my  being  married  I  should  be 
divorced  in  a  year,  and  wsre  to  bet  on  it,  and 
I  were  then  to  get  married  for  the  purpose 
of  deciding  that  bet,  I  should  then  be  a 
gambler,  and  a  most  desperate  and  reckless 
one,  deserving  of  arrest  as  a  criminal  and 
confinement  as  being  feeble-minded.  And 
they  also  would  be  gamblers,  and  additionally 
guilty  for  betting  on  a  sure  thing.  Therefore 
we  are  wrong  when  we  say  that  marriage  is 
a  gamble,  and  we  should  be  more  careful  in 
our  choice  of  words.  It  is  not  a  gamble.  It 
is  much  worse.     It  is  an  idiocy. 

Now  poker  is  not  played  in  order  to  de- 
cide the  disposition  of  a  wager.  It  is  played 
in  order  to  determine  the  relative  skill,  self- 
control,  and  moral  evolution  of  the  con- 
test nts,  and  the  bets  are  no  more  essential 
to  .he  yame  than  are  the  bets  on  an  elec- 
tion or  a  manage.  Elections  and  marriages 
vff  lid  go  on  independently  of  the  wagers. 
T  _cy  belong  to  our  low  order  of  civilization. 
A  2  poker  would  go  on  even  though  the  chips 
c_  uncashable.     Therefore  Magistrate  Levy 


is     a     just    judge,     a     judge     who     combines  ] 
probity  with  intelligence.     He  is  also  a  sport.  ! 
He  can  look  straight  at  facts  with  unclouded  ) 
eye,    and   untroubled    by   uplifters    and    social 
pietists. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun 
writes  as  follows  on  what  Mark  Twain  called 
the  innate  cussedness  of  inanimate  objects  as 
peculiarly  illustrated  by  the  collar  button.     He 


says : 

"After   reading   about    the   wife   who    seeks 
separation     from     her    husband    because     'he 
swore   when    he    had    trouble    with    his    collar 
button*  I  am  inclined  to  sympathize  with  the 
man,  because  all  of  us  have  had  similar  bit- 
ter  experience,   not    only   with   the   inanimate 
thing  which   fastens    our   collar   to   the   shirt, 
but  with  all  other  metal  articles.     It  happens 
that  whenever  a  collar  button  slips  away  from 
our  hand  and  falls  upon  the  floor  it  always 
'   hides    itself   under    some    piece    of    furniture ; 
:   that  is,  it  aways  crawls,   as  if  it  were  gifted 
j   with    two   pairs   of   legs,    up   to    those   remote 
i  places  where  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  get 
'.   hold   of   it. 

"From   its   lurking   place   the   button   seems 
i   to  be   conscious  that  you   are  looking  for  it; 
j   laughing  at  your  effort ;  finding  special  pleas- 
ure  in    tantalizing    you    to    the    utmost.      The 
dern   thing  is  not   'lost,*  but  has  just  hidden 
itself    from    our    view    to    make    us    appear 
;   ridiculous.     While  you  endeavor  to  drag  your- 
.   self,   almost   to  the  point   of  cerebral   conges- 
i   tion,   up   to   the   place   where   you  believe   the 
i   button  has  stopped  in  its  flight,  it  folds  itself 
|   stealthily,  it  walks  nearer  to  the  wall,   and  it 
|   goes   so    far  in   its  wickedness   as   to   dull   its 
]   brightness  in  order  to  defeat  your  purpose  oi 
|   recovering  it   again. 

"The  button  shows,  indeed,  a  rebellious  in- 
j  stinct,  a  wild  indiscipline  which  our  bodily 
!  senses  can  not  understand,  and  its  only  ex- 
planation would  be  that  as  the  metal  from 
which  it  was  made  had  to  be  melted,  had  to 
be  disfigured  from  its  original  form  before 
converting  it  into  a  useful  article,  it  harbors 
a  mysterious  thirst  for  revenge  which  it 
quenches  in  its  peculiar  way.  And  that  which 
occurs  with  the  collar  button  is  also  the  case, 
only  worse,  w-ith  many  other  metal  articles 
of  daily  use. 

"The  scissors  and  the  needle  watch  their 
opportunity  to  catch  us  unaware  and  cut  or 
prick  our  clumsy  fingers.  The  penknife  would 
prefer  that  we  leave  it  open  in  our  pockets 
so  that  it  will  be  in  a  position  to  get  'even' 
with  us.  The  pin  thrusts  its  claw  from  its 
hidden  hole  and  threatens  to  do  its  part. 
The  copper  pot  wrould  poison  us  if  we  were 
careless  ;  the  table  knife  would  do  its  crimi- 
nal share  if  it  were  not  so  blunt,  and  the 
nutcracker  would  smash  our  fingers  if  we 
don't  look  out.  All  of  them,  bits  of  metal  put 
together,  are  binded  in  a  sinister  plot,  of 
which  the  collar  button  is  one  of  the  of- 
fenders. 

""And  if  man  can  not  comfort  himself  as 
yet  with  the  belief  that  that  which  he  calls 
"inert  matter'  obeys  his  power,  how  does  he 
dare  to  control  the  applause  of  the  multitude, 
the  will  of  a  friend,  or  the  heart  of  a 
woman  ?" 


He — The  town  you  live  in  is  rather  arid, 
socially,  isn't  it?  She — Arid?  Well.  I  should 
say  so.  Why,  the  soil  there  is  so  arid  so- 
cially that  you  can't  even  raise  your  eye- 
brows.— I'cnity   Fair. 


THE  WOODLAND  HACKNEY  STUD 

Property  of  Edgar  J.  DePue 
We  offer  of  oar  own  breeding  thoronghly  mannered 

Saddle  Horses         Combination  Horses 

Sales  Stable: 
PARK  RIDING  ACADEMY    -    -    2934  Fulton  St. 


NOTICE    OF   APPLICATION  FOR  VOLUNTARY 

DISSOLUTION  OF  CORPORATION. 
In   the   Superior   Court  of  the   State  of  California 

in   and    for  the   City   and    Countv  of  San   Fran- 
cisco.— No.    72,506;    DepL    No.    12. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Application  of  GEORGE 
BOOLE,  a  corporation,  for  dissolution. 

Xotice  is  hereby  given  that  George  Boole,  a 
corporation  duly  organized  and  existing  under  and 
by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California 
with  its  principal  place  of  business  in  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California, 
did  on  the  21st  day  of  March,  Nineteen  Hundred 
and  Sixteen,  file  in  the  above-entitled  court  its 
application,  signed  and  verified  in  the  manner  by 
law  provided  for  a  decree  of  said  court  adjudging 
and  decreeing  its  dissolution;  and  that  the  hearing 
of  said  application  has  been  set  by  said  court  for 
Thursday,  the  4th  day  of  May,  Nineteen  Hundred 
and  Sixteen,  at  the  hour  of  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
before  the  above-entitled  court  at  the  court-room 
of  Dept.  No.  12  thereof,  in  the  Hall  of  Justice, 
3d  floor,  in  the  City  and  Countv  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, State  of  California;  that  the  Clerk  of  said 
court  was  on  the  2Sth  day  of  March.  Nineteen 
Hundred  and  Sixteen,  directed  to  give  thirty  davs* 
notice  by  publication  of  said  application,  and  of 
the  time  and  place  set  for  the  hearing  thereof. 

The  time  for  the  publication  of  this  notice  will 
expire  on  the  29th  day  of  April,  Nineteen  Hun- 
dred and  Sixteen,  at  any  time  before  which  or 
at  any  time  before  the  actual  hearing  of  the  ap- 
plication, any  person  may  file  his  or  their  objec- 
tions to  said   application. 

(Seal)  H.  I.   MULCREVY,  Clerk. 

By  H.  BRUNNER.  Deputv  Clerk. 
BRITTMX    .v    KUHL,  ^ 

Attorneys    for   Applicant, 

1201   Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


FIRST  IN  SAFETY 


FOUR 

GATEWAYS 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


"SUNSET  ROUTE"- 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


"OGDEN  ROUTE"- 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


"SHASTA  ROUTE"- 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous SisJdyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and   fertile  valleys. 


"EL  PASO  ROUTE" Two   Daily    Trains    to    Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les, Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,   and    Illinois. 


Southern  Pacific  Service 
Is  the  Standard 

BEST  DINING  CAR  IN  AMERICA 

Oil -Burning  Engines— No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 

Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety   Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 

Awarded    Grand    Prize     for     Railway    Track,    Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 


•Two  Daily  Trains  to  New 
Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


Four  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 
via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Four  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 
Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


April  15,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

An  elderly  gentleman  was  observed  acting 
lervously  in  a  department  store  and  the  floor- 
walker approached  him.  "Anything  I  can  do 
or  you,  sir?"  "I  have  lost  my  wife."  "Ah, 
es,  mourning  goods  two  flights  up,"  promptly 
esponded  the  floorwalker. 


pend  before  he  could  bring  the  salmon  safely 
to  land.  When  he  had  finished  he  waited 
anxiously  for  the  praise  due  to  his  cleverness 
and  heroism.  For  some  moments  there  was 
silence,  and  then  his  aunt  looked  up  from 
her  knitting  with  a  puzzled  expression  on  her 
face.  "But,  my  dear  Tom,"  she  said  quietly, 
"why  did  you  not  cut  the  string  and  get  rid 
of  the  brute  ?" 


A  politician  who  was  seeking  the  votes  of 
certain  community  in  Ohio  to  the  end  that 
le  might  be  sent  to  Congress  thought  it  worth 
vhile  to  make  mention  of  his  humble  origin 
ind  early  struggles.  "I  got  my  start  in  life 
iy  serving  in  a  grocery  at  $3  a  week,  and  yet 
have  managed  to  save,"  he  announced, 
thereupon  a  voice  from  the  audience 
jueried  :  "Was  that  before  the  invention  of 
ash  registers  ?" 


An  anaemic,  thin,  maiden  lady  of  uncertain 
ears,  who  looked  as  if  she  might  have  as 
nuch  maternal  affection  as  an  incubator, 
ized  up  a  broad-shouldered  cockney  who 
■.as  idly  looking  into  a  window  on  the  Strand, 
ind  in  a  rasping  voice  demanded :  "Why 
xen't  you  in  the  trenches?  Aren't  you  wili- 
ng to  do  anything  for  your  country  ?"  Turn- 
ng  around  slowly,  he  looked  at  her  a  second 
;nd  replied  contemptuously:  "Gam,  ye 
lacker  !     Where's   your  war-baby  ?" 


The  saying  that  a  woman  doesn't  like  to 
jell  her  age  may  be  a  cruel  slander  on  the 
ex,  but  it  was  true  of  Mrs.  Thompson.  She 
never  missed  a  chance  of  letting  her  friends 
mow  she  was  .years  younger  than  her  hus- 
land.  "Yes,  George  is  fifty  years  old,"  she 
emarked  to  a  visitor  one  day,  "and  there  are 
en  years  between  us."  But  the  visitor  was  an 
L-lderly  spinster  with  a  sour  disposition.  "Is 
hat  so?"  she  exclaimed,  in  well-assumed  sur- 
prise. "Now,  really,  you  look  quite  as  young 
Ls  he  does." 


!The  great  inventor  was  present  at  a  dinner 
n  New  York  to  which  Count  Bernstorff  had 
Hso  been  invited.  The  count  spoke  of  the 
slumber  of  new  ships  which  Germany  had 
Built  since  the  war  began.  He  was  listened 
p  respectfully  enough,  although  a  little 
roldly.  because  the  sympathies  of  the  party 
vere  not  with  him  or  Germany.  When  he 
riad  stopped  the  great  inventor  looked  up  and 
*aid  in  a  still,  small  voice,  and  with  a  serious 
[ace :  "Must  not  the  Kiel  Canal  be  very 
rrowded,   your  excellency  ?" 


Alton  B.  Parker,  apropos  of  the  failure  of 
"ord's  peace  mission,  said,  in  New  York : 
,'Ford  wanted  to  do  too  much.  He  was  om- 
livorous  generously,  like  the  selfishly  oraniv- 
>rous  farmer,  you  know.  A  farmer  at  a 
7lorida  hotel  said  to  his  waiter :  'What 
hese  here  two  spoons  for?'  'De  big  un  am 
o'  soup,  bos,*  said  the  waiter,  'an'  de  little 
in  am  fo'  puddinV  'Well,  take  the  little  on*, 
iway*'  said  the  farmer,  'an'  bring  me  another 
oig  one  to  replace  her.  I  got  just  as  big  a 
nouth  for  puddin'  as  for  soup,  young  fellow, 
!m*  don't  you   forget  it.'  " 


Ezra  Haskins,  constable  of  a  New  England 
plage,  had  an  exalted  opinion  of  his  ability 
ls  a  detective.  He  also  read  everything  he 
(■ould  find  on  the  career  of  Sherlock  Holmes, 
lintil  he  imagined  that  he  had  thereby  ac- 
quired wonderful  deductive  abilities.  "Now, 
•entlemen,"  said  he,  on  one  occasion  to  his 
■ssistatits  in  a  particular  case,  "we  have 
;  raced  these  clues — the  footprints  of  the  horse 
iind  the  footprints  of  the  man,  right  up  here 
o  this  stump.  From  the  stump  on  there's 
inly  the  footprints  of  the  horse.  Now,  gentle- 
jnen,  the  question  arises:  What  has  become 
|>f  the   man  ?" 


Lord  Buxton,  the  governor-general  of  South 
\t"rica,  is  an  ardent  disciple  of  Izaak  Wal- 
on,  and  he  tells  many  good  fishing  yarns. 
Dne  of  his  favorites  is  about  an  angler  who 
>ne  day  had  four  hours'  tussle  with  a  huge  sal- 
non  before  he  was  able  to  land  it.  When  at 
ast  he  had  made  sure  of  his  catch  he  took  it 
lome  in  ecstasy  and  related  his  triumph  to 
lis  maiden  aunt.  Of  course,  like  all  fisher- 
nen,  he  made  as  much  of  the  story  as  pos- 
sible, and  laid  special  stress  on  the  time  it 
:ook  and   the  immense  energy  he  had  to   ex- 


Sir  Robert  Finlay,  M.  P.,  the  famous  law- 
yer, who  has  been  speaking  vigorously  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  advisability  of 
making  food  contraband  as  well  as  articles  of 
war,  as  far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  was 
once  in  Ireland  when  he  met  an  Irish  drover 
with  a  number  of  cattle  going  along  a  country 
road.  "Where  are  you  going  to?"  he  inquired 
of  the  son  of  Erin.  "To  Waterford  Fair,  yer 
honor."  "Indeed?  And  how  much  do  you 
expect  to  get  for  the  animals  ?"  asked  Sir 
Robert.  "Sure,  an'  if  I  get  eight  pounds 
each  I  shall  not  do  badly,"  answered  Pat. 
"Ah,  that's  a  sample  of  your  country  !"  said 
Sir  Robert.  "Now,  if  you  would  take  them 
to  England  you  would  average  fourteen 
pounds  each."  The  Irishman,  knowing  full 
well  that  he  could  not  afford  the  journey  to 
England,  and  feeling  a  trifle  hurt  at  the  im- 
plied poverty  of  his  native  land,  looked  indig- 
nant for  a  moment,  but  suddenly  his  face 
brightened.  "Just  so,  yer  honor,"  he  retorted, 
"and  if  yez  was  to  take  the  Lakes  of  Killar- 
ney  to  purgatory  yez  would  get  a  guinea  a 
drop  for  them." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Lazybones. 
I    guess    I'm    watching    for    the    spring — 
I  don't  want  to  do  anything 
But   sit   beside   a   sunny    wall 
An'    listen    for   the    first    fur   call 
Of  the  fieldlark.      I  otto  plow, 
But    I    don't    want    to    do    it    now ; 
I  want  to  go  out  'bout  a  mile 
An'  bait  a  hook  and  fish  a  while. 

I    otto    get    a    lot    o'    paint 

And    paint    the  place  up,    but  I    aint; 

I    aint   a-gonna  do   a   thing! 

But    just    stretch    out    and    watch    for    spring 

Here    where    the    yellow    sunbeams    fall 

Down  on  th'  sunny  side  th'   wall, 

And   see  the  buds  bust   on   the   trees, 

And    ketch    the    perfume    on    the    breeze. 

That's  ever'thing  I  want  to  do; 
I    aint   got  the   ambition   to 
Go   dig   a    worm,   or   I   might  go 
'Way  out  to  where  the  alders  grow 
And    cut   myself   a   slender   pole 
And    perch    beside    the    fishin*    hole 
Until    the   fishpole   gives   a    swing, 
An'    goggle-eyes    finds    out    it's    spring. 

Ambition    was   not    made    for   me; 
A  nook  beside  a   wayside  tree 
Beside    a   crick,    and    with    a  pole, 
And   a   fish  lurkin'   in  the  hole, 
I'll    be    a    happy,    happy    man, 
Because    the    springtime    has    began. 
I   can   be   happy   in  the   spring 
If   I   don't  even  ketch  a  thing! 

— /.   .1/.   Lewis,   in    Houston    Post. 


Why  Not? 
If  a   female  duke  is  a  duchess, 
Would  a  female  spook  be  a  spuchess? 
And   if  a  male  goose  is  a  gander, 
Then  would  a  male  moose  be  a  mander? 

If   water   you    freeze   is   frozen, 

Is  the  maiden  you  squeeze,  then,  squozen? 

If  a   thing  you    break  is  broken, 

Would    a   thing   that   you    take   be    token  ? 

If  the   plural   of   child    is  children, 
Would   the  plural  of  wild  be  wildren? 
If  a  number  of  cows  are  cattle. 
Would   a   number  of  bows  be  battle? 

If  a  man  who  makes  plays  is  a  playwright, 
Would  a  man  who  makes  hay  be  a  haywright? 
If   a   person    who   fails   is   a   failure, 
Would  a  person  who  quails  be  a  quailure? 

If   the   apple  you    bite    is   bitten, 
Would  the  battle  you   fight  be  fitten? 
And   if  a   young  cat   is   a  kitten, 
Then  would   a  young  rat  be  a   ritten? 

If  a  person  who   spends  is  a  spendthrift, 
Would  a  person  who  lends  be  a  lendthrift? 
If  drinking  too  much  makes  a  drunkard. 
Would    thinking   too    much   make   a   thunkard? 

But   why   pile  on    the   confusion? 

Still,   I'd   like  to  ask  in   conclusion: 

If  a  chap  from  New  York's  a  New  Yorker, 

Would  a  fellow  from  Cork  be  a  Corker? 

— Walter  G.  Doty,  in  Life. 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of    San   Francisco   will   be   found    in 
the  following  department : 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Edith  Cutter  anil  Mr. 
Brent  Neville  Rickard  was  solemnized  last  Friday 
at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Bowie  Cutter.  Miss  Caroline 
Wheaton  attended  as  maid  of  honor  ami  Mr. 
Charles  Cutter  was  best  man.  Rev.  Josiah  Sibley 
officiated.  At  the  conclusion  of  their  wedding 
[rip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rickard  will  reside  in  Tacoma, 
Washington. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Marjorie  Mhoon  and  Mr. 
Harry  Heasley  Fair  was  solemnized  at  high  noon 
Tuesday  at  the  borne  of  Mr.  Horace  Miller  in 
Piedmont.  Rev.  Arch  Perrin  officiated.  There 
were  no  attendants.  At  the  wedding  breakfast  the 
guests  seated  at  the  table  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fair 
included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  Fennimore,  Miss  Leslie  Miller,  Miss 
Flora  Miller,  Miss  Elsa  Schilling,  Miss  Beatrice 
Simpson,  Miss  Ruth  Valentine,  Mr.  Henry  Taylor, 
Mr.  McKee  Mhoon,  Mr.  Sherwood  Chapman, 
and   Mr.   Walter  Schilling. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Mary  Helen  Finuell  and 
Mr.  Russell  Slade  was  solemnized  Wednesday  at 
Chico.  The  bridesmaids  were  Miss  Marion  Sproul 
and  Miss  Marietta  Reade.  Mr.  Frederick  Johnson 
was  the  best  man,  and  the  ushers  were  Mr.  Karl 
Martin  and  Mr.  Frederick  Slade.  Rev.  Ernest  Os- 
born  officiated.  Mrs.  Slade  is  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Finnell  of  Chico.  Mr.  Slade 
is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  E.  Slade^of  Menlo 
Tark. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Henry  Suydam  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Mary  Hobart  Suydam,  to  Mr.  Harold  Barker  of 
New  York.  The  wedding  will  take  place  in  the 
summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newball  gave  a 
dinner  Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  on  Scott 
Street.  Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Filer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Chesebrough, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Lent,  Mi.ss  Jennie  Hooker, 
Miss  Marian  Newhall,  Miss  Ethel  Cooper,  Mr. 
Richard  Tohin,  Mr.  Frank  Madison,  and  Mr.  En- 
ward    Kingsbury. 

Miss  Marion  Crocker  gave  a  dinner  last  Satur- 
day evening  at  her  home  on  Laguna  Street  in 
compliment  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leopold  Heebner. 
Among  the  guests  were  Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Miss 
Gertrude  Hopkins,  Miss  Helen  Garritt,  Miss  Jean 
Wheeler,  Mr.  Homer  Curran,  Mr.  Kenneth  Mon- 
teagle,  Mr.  Frederick  Van  Sicklen,  Mr.  Selden 
Rose,  and   Baron  Heine  von  Schroeder. 

Mrs.  Milton  Latham  entertained  a  group  of 
friends   at   an   informal   luncheon   Saturday. 

Dr.  Harry  Sherman  and  Mrs.  Sherman  gave  a 
dinner  Thursday  evening  at  their  home  on  Jack- 
son  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Anderson  gave  a  dinner 
recently  at  their  apartments  on  Powell  Street. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Ford  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday  at 
the  Bellevue  Hotel.  The  guests  included  Mrs. 
Joseph  Sadoc  Tobin,  Mrs.  Herbert  Allen,  Mrs.  E. 
O.  McCormick,  Mrs.  Clement  Tobin,  Mrs.  Mark 
Gerstle,  Mrs.  Vincent  Whitney,  Mrs.  Leopold 
Heebner,  Miss  Harriet  Jolliffe,  and  Miss  Lily 
i  I'Connor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  E.  Bowles  gave  a  garden 
party  Sunday  afternoon  at  their  home  in  Pied- 
mont. 

The  Misses  Ruth  and  Ethel  Valentine  gave  a 
bridge-tea  recently  at  their  home  in  Claremont  in 
honor  of  Miss  Marjorie  Mhoon.  Among  the 
guests  were  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler,  Jr., 
Mrs.  Oscar  Fitzhalen  Long,  Mrs.  William  Thorn- 
ton White.  Miss  Elsa  Schilling,  Miss  Beatrice 
Simpson,  Miss  Johanna  Volkmann,  Miss  Dorothy 
Deming,    and    Miss   Georgia   Creed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Aimer  Newhall  entertained 
a  number  of  friends  at  a  hunt  breakfast  Sundaj 
morning  at  their  home  in  Burlingame.  Among 
the  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hinckley 
Taylor.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Frederick  Kohl,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Norris  King  Davis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald 
Rathbone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atholl  McBean,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Oliver  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel 
Murphy.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton 
i  rocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eugene  Murphy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Mr.  and  Mis. 
Thomas  Breeze,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wil- 
son, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Chamberlain,  Mrs. 
William  G.  Irwin,  Miss  Marian  Newhall,  Miss 
Genevieve  Bothin,  Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins,  Mr, 
Mountford  S.  Wilson.  Jr..  and  Mr.  Thornwell 
Mullally. 

The  Misses  Katharine  and  Christine  Donohoe 
gave  an  informal  luncheon  recently  at  their  home 
in  Menlo  Park,  their  guests  including  Miss  Marion 
Winston,  Miss  Rosario  Winston,  and  Miss  Gene- 
vieve  Cunningham. 

Dr.  Alexander  Black  and  Mrs.  Black  gave  a 
dinner  Thursday  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel, 
complimenting  Miss  Marie  Louise  Tyson  and  Mr. 
I-'rank  Kales.  Among  the  guests  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  Weihe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Hei- 
inann,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Fennimore,  Mr.  and 
Mr-.  Leopold  Heebner.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren 
Harold,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Roth,  Miss  Ger- 
trude llauna,  Miss  Franc  Pierce,  Mr.  Harold 
Hill,   and    Dr.    Sumner   Hardy. 

Mrs.  Louis  Burgess  entertained  at  luncheon 
Friday  at  her  home  at  Fort  Miley.  Her  guests 
included  Mrs.  J.  Franklin  Bell,"  Mrs.  Alfred 
Hunter,  Mrs.  Russell  Self  ridge.  Mrs.  Henry  C. 
Davis,  Mrs.  Louis  Chappelear.  Mrs.  Lloyd  Bald- 
win. Mrs.  John  B.  Barrett.  Mrs.  Richard  Craven, 
Miss  Martha  Pratt,  Miss  Helen  Blair,  and  Miss 
Elizabeth    Hid. lie. 

Mi.  and  .Mrs.  Selah  Chamberlain  ami  Mr.  and 
1,1  Edward    Pririglc   had   dinner   together    Monday 

•    ening  at   the   Radical   Club. 

Miss  Helen  Howie  gave  an  informal  tea  Thurs- 
''  y  afternoon  at  the  residence  of  her  aunt,  Mrs. 
)>owie  Detrick. 

Mi.     and     Mrs.     Robert     Hayes     Smith     gave     a 

recently   at   their   home  on    Pacific   Avenue. 

^" >;    their    guests    were    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Willard 


Drown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran,  Mr.  Knox  Maddox, 
and    Mr.    George    Bowles. 

Mrs.  Eben  Swift  was  a  luncheon  hostess  Wednes- 
day at  her  home  on  Sacramento  Street.  Her 
guests  were  Mrs.  John  Babcock,  Mrs.  J.  Franklin 
Bell,  Mrs.  Lloyd  McCormick,  Mrs.  Henry  Pratt, 
Mrs.  Henry  St.  Goar,  Mrs.  Alfred  Hunter,  Mrs. 
Frederick  Perkins,  and  Mrs.   Edward   McClemand. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gallois  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  at  luncheon  Thursday  at  the  Hotel 
St.  Francis.  Among  their  guests  were  Mir.  and 
Mrs.  Roger  Bocqueraz,  Miss  Marion  Crocker, 
Miss  Enid  Watkins,   and  Mr.   Paul  Verdier. 

Mrs.  Laurance  Irving  Scott  gave  a  luncheon 
Monday  at  the  Francisca  Club.  Her  guests  were 
Mrs.  George  Newhall,  Mrs.  John  Drum,  Mrs.  Eu- 
gene Murphy,  Mrs.  Julian  Thome,  Mrs.  William 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear,  and  Miss  Ethel 
Cooper. 

Mrs.  Philip  E.  Bowles  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
in  Piedmont  in  compliment  to  her  niece.  Miss 
Kate  Bennett,  the  fiancee  of  Mr.  Henry  Brizzard. 
Those  bidden  to  meet  the  guest  of  honor  were 
Mrs.  John  McNear,  Mrs.  Harry  Howard,  Mrs. 
Leon  Clarke,  Mrs.  Cleveland  Baker,  Mrs.  Rish- 
worth  Nicholson,  Mrs.  Maurice  Walsh,  Mrs. 
Hiram  Johnson,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Frederick  Dieckman, 
Mrs.  William  Thornton  White,  Mrs.  Alia  Hen- 
shaw  Chickering,  Mrs.  George  S.  Towne,  Mrs. 
Challen  Parker,  Mrs.  John  Kelly,  Mrs.  John  L. 
Lohse,  Mrs.  George  Newton,  Mrs.  Clarisse  Lohse, 
Miss  Elsa  Schilling,  Miss  Maye  Perkins,  Miss 
Isabelle  Percy,  Miss  Amy  Hibbard,  Miss  Winni- 
fred  Braden,  Miss  Beatrice  Simpson,  Miss  Letty 
Barry,    and    Miss  Jessie    Craig. 

Mrs.  Hippolyte  Dutard  gave  an  informal  lunch- 
eon   Thursday    at   the    Bellevue   Hotel. 

Colonel  Alfred  M.  Hunter  and  Mrs.  Hunter 
gave  a  dinner  recently  at  their  home  at  Fort 
Winfield  Scott.  Their  guests  wfire  Major  Henry 
H.  Whitney  and  Mrs.  Whitney,  Major  Louis  Bur- 
gess and  Mrs.  Burgess,  Captain  Ernest  Bingham 
and  Mrs.  Bingham,  Captain  George  Perkins  and 
Mrs.  Perkins,  and  Captain  Albert  E.  Gillespie 
and    Mrs.    Gillespie. 

Mrs.  Atholl  McBean  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  luncheon  Monday  afternoon.  Her 
guests  included  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mrs.  Henry 
Kiersted,  Mrs.  Philip  Van  Home  Lansdale.  Mrs. 
Marion  P.  Maus,  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Felton,  Mrs. 
Lorenzo  Avenali,   and  Mrs.   Guy  L.    Edie. 

Mr.  George  Howard,  Jr.,  was  a  dinner  host 
last  Saturday  evening,  entertaining  a  group  of 
friends  at  his  home  in  San  Mateo.  His  guests  in- 
cluded Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Chamberlain,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Duncan,  Miss  Ysabel  Chase, 
Miss  Helen  Hamilton,  Miss  Sophie  Beylard,  Mr. 
Douglas  Alexander,  Mr.  William  Leib,  and  Mr. 
Mountford    S.    Wilson,    Jr. 

Mrs.  Charles  Blyth  gave  an  informal  luncheon 
Friday    in    honor   of  Miss    Rhoda   Fullani. 

Miss  Jennie  Stone  entertained  at  tea  Wednes- 
day afternoon  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  compliment 
to  her  niece,  Mrs.  Harold  Barnard  of  Sacramento. 
The  guests  included  Mrs.  J.  D.  Sproul,  Mrs. 
Maurice  Sullivan,  Mrs.  Harry  Weihe,  Mrs.  John 
Gallois,  Mrs.  Egbert  Stone,  Mrs.  Leopold  Heeb- 
ner, Mrs.  Clinton  la  Montague,  Mrs.  Richard  Hei- 
maim,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Laine,  Mrs.  Otis  Johnson,  Mrs. 
Roy  Somers,  Mrs.  Andrew  L.  Stone,  Miss  Dorothy 
Stone,  Miss  Marion  Sproul,  Miss  Lillian  Van 
Vorst,  Miss  Edith  Rucker,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Ty- 
son, Miss  Anna  Olney,  and  Miss  Franc  Pierce. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran  gave  a  din- 
ner Thursday  evening  at  their  apartments  on 
Powell    Street. 

Mrs.  John  L.  Howard  gave  a  luncheon  and 
bridge  party  Wednesday  at  her  home  in  Clare- 
mont. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume   of  move- 
ments  to    and    from   this   city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Miss  Emilie  Parrott  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  San  Mateo,  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in 
Santa    Barbara    and    San    Diego. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Baldwin  and  Miss  Dorothy 
Berry  have  gone  to  Ross  to  spend  the  summer 
at   the  home  of  Mr.   William  Berry. 

Mrs.  Philip  Van  Home  Lansdale  returned 
Wednesday  to  her  home  on  Broadway,  after  a 
month's  visit  with  her  brother-in-law  and  sister. 
Major  George  Pillsbury  and  Mrs.  Pillsbury,  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Ogden  Mills  returned  a  few  days  ago  to 
his  home  in  New  York,  after  a  brief  visit  with 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid,  at  her  home  in 
Millbrae. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  have  given  up 
their  apartments  at  Stanford  Court  and  returned 
to  their   home   in    Menlo   Park  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  T.  Murphy  have  gone  to 
Coronado,  where  they  plan  to  remain  for  several 
weeks. 

Miss  Genevieve  Bothin  returned  Monday  to  San 
Francisco,  after  having  spent  the  week-end  in  Bur- 
lingame  as    the    guest   of   Miss    Carra    Coleman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Cudahy,  who  are  visiting 
in  San  Mateo  from  their  home  in  Chicago,  have 
purchased  a  residence  site  in  Burlingame  and  will 
shortly  commence  the  erection  of  a  summer  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  de  Latour  have  returned 
to  their  ranch  in  Sonoma  County,  after  a  visit 
of  several  weeks  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Christian  Miller  left  a  few  days  ago  for 
Virginia,  where  Mrs.  Miller  has  been  passing 
some  time  as  the  guest  of  relatives.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Miller  will  visit  in  Washington  and  New 
York  before   returning  to   California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Felton  have  returned  to 
their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue,  after  a  visit  in 
Coronado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  II.  de  Young  and  Miss  Phyllis 
de  Young  lelt  today  for  New  York,  where  they 
will    n-iuain    for   several    weeks. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hobart  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  Husscy  go  to  Del  Monte  today  to  re- 
main until  the  conclusion  of  the  polo  tourna- 
ment, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Holbrook  and  their 
daughter.  Miss  Harriet  Holbrook,  have  gone  to 
Coronado  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks,  making  the 


trip  south  with  Mrs.  Holbrook's  father,  Mr.  John 
D.    Spreckels. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  L.  Stone  are  once  more 
at  their  home  in  Burlingame,  after  a  brief  visit 
in  Santa  Barbara,  where  they  were  guests  at  the 
Hotel    Potter. 

Miss  Amy  Brewer  has  returned  to  her  home  in 
San  Mateo,  after  visiting  with  friends  in  Menlo 
Park. 

Miss  Margaret  Nichols  has  returned  from  San 
Mateo,  where  she  spent  a  few  days  as  the  guest 
of  Miss  Sophie  Beylard. 

Mrs.  Otis  Johnson  has  returned  to  her  home 
on  Jackson  Street,  after  a  visit  with  relatives  in 
Sacramento. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Bayne  have  returned  to 
their  home  on  Jordan  Avenue,  after  a  visit  in 
Santa  Barbara,  where  they  were  guests  at  the 
Hotel    Potter. 

Mr.  Osgood  Hooker,  Jr.,  who  has  been  visiting 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osgood  Hooker  at  their  home  in 
Burlingame,  left  a  few  days  ago  to  resume  his 
studies   at   Pomfret    School    in    Connecticut. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Sprague  returned  Sunday 
to  their  home  in  Menlo  Park,  after  a  visit  to 
their    ranch    near    Fresno. 

Mme.  R.  Viasco  de  Nieto  and  the  Misses  Rose 
and  Josephine  Nieto,  who  have  been  spending 
some  months  in  Los  Angeles,  will  return  to  their 
apartments  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  May. 

Colonel  Lloyd  McCormick,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
McCormick,  who  have  been  guests  at  the  home  of 
Major-General  J.  Franklin  Bell  and  Mrs.  Bell 
since  their  arrival  in  San  Francisco,  have  taken 
apartments  at  the   Cecil   Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  McNear  have  returned 
from  their  trip  through  Southern  California.  Miss 
Einnim  McNear  and  Miss  Marion  Baker,  who  ac- 
companied Mr.  and  Mrs.  McNear  south,  remained 
in    San    Diego   for   a  visit  with    friends. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn,  who  have  been 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  for  the  winter,  have  re- 
opened their  country  home  at  Woodside. 

Miss  Ethel  Cooper  has  returned  from  Bur- 
lingame, where  she  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Samuel    Knight. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hiram  Johnson,  Jr.,  and  their 
children  are  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  E. 
Bowles  at  their  home  in  Piedmont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferd  C.  Peterson  and  Mr.  F '. 
Somers  Peterson  have  returned  to  their  home  in 
Belvedere,  having  passed  the  winter  months  in 
town. 

General  H.  E.  Noyes  has  been  admitted  to  the 
Letterman  General  Hospital  for  observation  and 
treatment. 


Twenty-seven  miles  from  Madrid,  on  a  bleak 
height  surrounded  by  a  sterile  and  gloomy 
wilderness,  stands  the  Escorial,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  buildings  in  Europe.  It  is 
786  feet  long  and  623  feet  wide,  with  tall 
towers  at  the  angles.  It  comprises  at  once 
a  convent,  a  church,  a  palace  and  a  mau- 
soleum. On  August  10,  1557,  the  Spaniards 
gained  a  great  victory  over  the  French  at 
St.  Quentin,  and  the  Spanish  king,  Philip  II, 
had  the  building  erected  in  commemoration  of 
the  event.  As  the  battle  occurred  on  St. 
Laurence's  day,  he  had  the  building  designed 
to  resemble  the  famous  grid-iron  on  which  St. 
Laurence  suffered  martyrdom  by  being 
roasted  to  death.  The  work  was  begun  in 
1563,  and  continued  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  The  building  contains  a  vast  number 
of  treasures — paintings,  sculptures,  manu- 
scripts, etc.  Among  them  is  a  life-size  figure 
of  Christ  on  the  Cross,  done  in  ivory  by  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini.  As  it  stands  today,  the  Es- 
corial and  its  contents  represent  an  outlay  of 
more  than  $10,000,000.  Here  lie  the  bodies 
of  all  the  Spanish  kings  since  the  Emperor 
Charles  V,  except  Philip  V  and  Ferdinand 
VI. 


In  the  lower  OHgocene  formation  covering 
a  vast  area  in  Nebraska  and  Wyoming  great 
quantities  of  the  bones  of  the  titanotheres 
are  found.  The  titanotheres  formed  a  com- 
paratively short-lived  family  and  seem  to 
have  been  confined  almost  entirely  to  North 
America.  They  were  clumsy  brutes  of  ele- 
phantine size  having  on  the  front  of  the  skull 
a  pair  of  great  bony  protuberances,  which 
although  hornlike  in  form  were  probably  not 
sheathed  in  horn.  The  head  was  long  and 
large  and  of  fantastic  shape.  In  its  thick, 
heavy  body  and  short,  massive  legs  the  titan- 
othere  resembled  the  modern  rhinoceros.  It 
was  doubtless  a  sluggish,  stupid  beast,  for  its 
brain  was  small  in  comparison  with  the  size 
of  its  body.  The  brain  cavity  was  only  a  few 
inches  in  diameter  and  was  surrounded  by 
thick  bone,  as  if  to  withstand  shocks  in 
battle.  The  titanotheres  were  the  most  for- 
midable animals  of  the  time,  and  though,  so 
far  as  known,  there  were  then  no  carnivores 
capable  of  doing  them  serious  harm,  yet  they 
seem  to  have  disappeared  suddenly  from 
North   America. 


No  industry  brings  the  village  of  Gilthoorn, 
Holland,  into  touch  with  the  world.  It  is  al- 
most wholly  inaccessible  except  by  water,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  shy  and  keep  within  doors, 
betraying  not  the  slightest  interest  in  visitors. 
Indeed,  Gilthoorn  has  been  likened,  empty  and 
silent,  in  its  green  picturesqueness,  to  a  place 
visited   in   a   dream. 


The  first  paper  mill  in  America  was  estab- 
lished in  1690  at  Roxbury,  near  Philadelphia. 
The  second  was  erected  in  Germantown  in 
1710,  and  the  third,  founded  in  1714  on 
Chester  Creek,  in  Delaware,  was  the  source 
of   Benjamin   Franklin's  supply. 


singles 

An  absolutely 
fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
high  standards. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
San  Franciscans. 


VERNON  GOODWIN 
Vice-Pres.  and  Managing  Director 


FURNISHED    HOUSE   FOR  RENT 

IN  OAKLAND 

Completely  furnished,  with  piano,  my  band- 
some,  new,  8-room  mission  residence,  bungalow 
style,  beamed  ceilings,  French  doors,  hardwood 
floors,  beautifully  paneled  interior;  cozy  break- 
fast room,  two  large  unique  fireplaces,  roof 
garden  commanding  view  of  San  Francisco 
Bay,  grounds,  flowers,  balconies.  Best  cli- 
mate in  Oakland.  2557  Wakefield  Ave.,  High- 
land Park  Terrace.  23d  Ave.  car  to  Wakefield 
Ave.     Rent  $50  to  tenant  of  good  standing. 


SPRING  POLO 
TOURNAMENT 

AT 

Hotel  del  Monte 

Begins  Saturday,  April  15th 

with  a  lively 

GYMKHANA  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

and  continues  to  and  including 
April  22,  1916 

LIVELY  PONIES 

EXPERT  PLAYERS 

SHARP  CONTESTS 

EVERY  DAY 

Wire  or  telephone  for  reservations  to 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 

Del  Monte,  California  * 


Palace  Hotel 

San  Francisco 

Central  Location 
Reasonable  Rates 
Excellent  Service 


Fairmont  Under  Same 
Management 

PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

Club  Room  Luncheon  for  Men 

50  Cents 

Tea  and  Music  in  the  Lounge 
Every  Afternoon 

Dancing  in  the  Rose  Room  Every 
Evening  Except  Sunday 

Turkish  Baths — For  Women,  1  I  th  Floor 
For  Men,  1 2th  Floor 

Indoor  Golf  on  the  Roof  of  the  Anne 

Kindergarten  for  the  Convenience  of 

Women  Shopping  and  for 

Regular  Instruction 


ypril  15,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  CITY   IN  GENERAL. 

Superior  Judge  Sturtevant  has  ruled  that 
justices  of  the  pence  are  not  county  officers 
and  therefore  are  not  subject  to  the  state 
constitutional  provision  forbidding  increases 
of  salary  to  county  and  municipal  officials 
during  their  terms  of  office.  This  decision 
was  rendered  in  a  test  suit  to  determine  the 
constitutional  legality  of  a  law  passed  last 
August  raising  the  salaries  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco justices  of  the  peace  from  $300  to  $350 
:i    month.  

!     Figures    prepared     by     the     San     Francisco 
Chamber   of   Commerce   show   the   bank   clear- 
Mings  for  the  first  quarter  of  1916  to  be  $746,- 
i    1377.515    as    against    $621,962,173    for   the   first 
j    i.juarter    of    1915.      The    clearings    for    March 
I   jwere  $49,500,000  in  advance  of  March  of  last 
year.      In    building   operations    San    Francisco 
show  a  gain  of  $700,000   for  the  first  quarter 
j  of  the  present  year  over  the  first  quarter   of 
I  last  year.     Real  estate  sales  also  show  a  sub- 

-  stantial  increase,   the  total  for  the  first  quar- 

-  ter    being    $10,860,832    as    against    $6,475,996 
'  !for    the   first    quarter    of    1915.      In    February 

,thc  sales  were  more  than  double  those  of 
/February  of  last  year.     It  is  also  shown  that 

San  Francisco  now  ranks  sixth  in  postal  re- 
i  ceipts,  having  passed  both  Pittsburg  and 
(■Cleveland.  

i1  Initiative  petitions  intended  to  make  it  un- 
constitutional for  a  member  of  the  legislature 
I  to  hold  any  other  state  office  during  his  term 

-Ijof  service   have   been   filed    with    Registrar   J. 

~\.H.  Zemansky  in  San  Francisco.  These  peti- 
|  tions  have  been  signed  by  39,500  voters,  and 
|,their  sponsors  are  Henry  M.  Owens,  chairman 
of  the  Republican  county  campaign  commit- 
I  tee ;  Robert  P.  Troy,  secretary  of  the  legis- 
flative  initiative  and  referendum  committee, 
■'and  John  F.  Whelan,  circulating  manager  of 
the  petition  campaign  in  San  Francisco.  The 
i  signatures  are  to  be  examined   and  then  cer- 

!  I  lifted    to    the    secretary    of    state    for    the    No- 

I  Ivember  election.       

Seven  persons  have  been  indicted  by  the 
i^rand  jury  in  connection  with  the  electoral 
1  frauds  perpetrated  in  the  recall  petition  pro- 
ceedings against  City  Attorney  Percy  V.  Long. 
■It  will  be  remembered  that  large  numbers  of 
I  forged  and  fictitious  signatures  were  found  on 
■■these  petitions.  

"I     The   death   is    announced   of   Colonel    Fred- 

I  erick    von    Schrader,     retired    officer    of    the 

L'nited  States  army  and  formerly  quartermas- 

I  ter     of     the     Western     Department.      Colonel 

\\  Schrader  died  at  his  home  on  Pacific  Avenue 

on   April   7th  and  was  buried  in  the  National 

f  Cemetery   at   the   Presidio   on  April   8th.      He 

l.leaves      two      sons,      Captain      Alleyne      von 

i. Schrader,    Medical    Corps    of    the    army,    and 

Frederick   von    Schrader,    Jr.,    an    attorney   of 

rSan  Francisco.  

Mr.  Nils  Voll,  newly  appointed  consul  for 
Norway,  has  arrived  in  San  Francisco  to  take 
the  place  of  Mr.  Henry  Lund,  who  recently 
retired  after  many  years'  service. 


|  The  Nineteenth  Avenue  unit  of  the  city 
i  boulevard  system  has  been  completed  and  the 
I  new    boulevard    has    been    opened    to    traffic. 

There    is    now    a    direct    route    from    Lincoln 

Way  to  Sloat  Boulevard. 


The  supervisors'  finance  committee  has  set 
aside  out  of  the  budget  fund  the  sum  of 
$8000  for  the  construction  of  driveways  and 
sidewalks  around  the  new  City  Hall.  The 
contract  for  this  work  has  been  taken  by 
H   F.    Dowling   for   $7488. 


Mr.  I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.,  has  resigned  his 
position  as  treasurer  of  the  board  of  regents 
'of  the  University  of  California,  and  his  place 
has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Mortimer  Fleishhacker, 
president  of  the  Anglo-California  Trust  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Hellman's  resignation  is  due  to 
■  pressure  of  other  business.  He  has  been 
(treasurer  for  eight  years  and  a  regent  for 
fourteen   years.  

The  immigration  authorities  of  San  Fran- 
cisco have  been  notified  of  an  arrangement 
entered  into  by  the  Immigration  and  State  De- 
partments by  which  Chinese  residents  wishing 
to  visit  their  native  country  will  receive  pass- 
•  ports  that  will  secure  their  ready  readmission 
to  the  country  without  delay  or  formalities. 


now  used  as  cheap  lodging-houses  and  con- 
demned by  the  board  of  health  will  also  be 
removed. 

■*♦*■ 

THE  MUSIC  SEASON. 

New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Josef  Hofmann- 

This — Saturday — afternoon,  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  at  2 :30,  the  complete  New  York 
Symphony  Orchestra  of  eighty,  under  the 
baton  of  Walter  Damrosch,  will  give  a  special 
"Young  People's  Concert,"  which  will  be  of 
the  greatest  musical  interest  and  value  to 
the  old  as  well  as  the  young  folks.  The  pro- 
gramme will  consist  of  works  by  Beethoven, 
Wagner,  Handel,  Berlioz,  and  Von  Weber,  and 
in  addition  Mr.  Damrosch  will  give  a  talk 
on  the  instruments  used  in  the  modern  or- 
chestra, and  as  he  speaks  of  each,  one  of  the 
players  will  exhibit  his  instrument  and  play 
a  short  solo  on  it.  For  this  concert  a  spe- 
cial price  is  made  for  tickets,  and  with  half 
rates  for  all  young  people  of  eighteen  and 
under. 

In  the  evening  at  8:15  a  symphony  pro- 
gramme will  be  rendered,  with  Josef  Hof- 
mann as  soloist.  The  programme  will  con- 
sist of  Tschaikowsky's  Fifth  Symphony, 
Richard  Strauss'  symphonic  poem,  "Death 
and  Transfiguration,"  and  Mr.  Hofmann  will 
play  the  "Concerto"  in  G,  by  Anton  Rubin- 
stein, which  has  never  before  been  heard  in 
this   city. 

The  final  concert  will  be  given  Sunday 
afternoon  at  3  o'clock,  the  programme  con- 
sisting of  a  Symphony,  by  Kalinnikow  ;  "Con- 
certo" in  A  minor  for  piano  and  orchestra, 
Schumann  ;  and  Percy  Grainger's  British  folk 
tunes — (a)  "Molly  on  the  Shore,"  (b)  "Irish 
Tune,"    (c)    "Shepherd's  Hey." 

Tickets  are  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s  and  the   Columbia  Theatre. 

Manager  Will  L.  Greenbaum  within  the 
next  few  days  will  be  able  to  announce  a 
special  musical  attraction  which,  he  states, 
will  be  the  greatest  of  its  kind  ever  attempted 
in  this  city.  It  will  be  just  a  single  event, 
with  which  he  will  close  his  activities  until 
next  October.  

Good  Friday  Concert  at  Greek  Theatre. 

Next  Friday  afternoon,  April  21st,  at  3 
o'clock,  a  memorable  concert  will  be  given  at 
the  Greek  Theatre  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia as  is  the  annual  custom.  Rossini's  im- 
mortal "Stabat  Mater"  will  be  sung  by  a 
chorus  of  500  voices  supported  by  a  symphony 
orchestra  of  fifty  and  a  quartet  of  soloists. 
The  artists  will  be  Miss  Alice  Gentle,  Miss 
Claudia  Allbright,  contralto  ;  Hugh  Williams, 
tenor,  and  Godfrey  Price,  basso  soloist  of  the 
Mountain  Ash  Choir. 

Preceding  the  "Stabat  Mater"  will  be  a 
programme  of  miscellaneous  works,  and  in 
addition  to  vocal  solos  and  orchestral  selec- 
tions there  will  be  a  violin  solo  by  Miss  Amy 
Ahrens,  who  recently  arrived  here  from  Ber- 
lin. She  will  play  two  movements  of  a  Bach 
"Concerto,"  accompanied  by  the  symphony  or- 
chestra. The  whole  affair  is  under  the  direc- 
tion  of   Paul    Steindorff. 

The  prices  will  be  75  cents,  50  cents,  and 
25  cents,  and  tickets  will  be  on  sale  Monday 
morning  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  in  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland,  Tupper  &  Reed's, 
Sadler's,  The  Sign  of  the  Bear,  Glessner 
Morse  Company's,  and  the  Students'  Co- 
operative   Store   in    Berkeley. 

Mail  orders  should  be  sent  to  William  Dal- 
lam Armes  at  the  Faculty  Club,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  or  to  Will  L.  Green- 
baum at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  in  San  Fran- 
cisco.   

The  Second  Philharmonic  Concert. 
The   second    of   the    series    of   ten   popular 
symphony  concerts  given  by  the  People's  Phil- 
harmonic   Orchestra    of    sixty-five    musicians 


will  take  place  at  the  Pavilion  Rink,  Sutter 
and  Pierce  Streets,  Thursday  evening,  April 
27th,  and  judging  by  the  success  of  the  first, 
which  took  place  last  week,  the  capacious  and 
acoustically  excellent  building  will  be  well 
filled. 

The  new  conductor,  Nikolai  Sokoloff,  who 
has  already  demonstrated  his  ability,  is  no 
stranger  to  music-loving  San  Francisco,  for 
he  has  just  finished  his  first  season  as  first 
violinist  and  director  of  the  Innisfail  String 
Quartet,  which  position  he  was  offered  by 
Mrs.  John  B.  Casserly,  who  became  acquainted 
with  the  young  Russian  genius  in  London, 
where  he  was  appearing  as  a  musical  director 
and  as  first  violinist  in  the  London  Symphony 
and  Philharmonic  orchestras,  and  where  also 
he  was  starred  as  a  violin  virtuoso.  Con- 
ductor Sokoloff  has  arranged  another  delight- 
ful programme  and  the  soloist  will  be  Miss 
May  Mukle,  the  English  'cellist,  whose  work 
with  the  Innisfail  Quartet  has  commanded  so 
much  attention.  Seats  will  be  ready  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s  a  week  from  Monday  and 
the  complete  programme  is  as  follows: 

Fifth  Symphony  in  C  minor Beethoven 

Concerto  in  A  minor  for  Violoncello. .  .Saint-Saens 
Miss  May   Mukle 

Prelude,  "Lohengrin"    Wagner 

Good  Friday  Spell  from  "Parsifal" Wagner 

Prelude   to   "The  Meistersinger" Wagner 


An  Ancient  Church  Organ. 
A  relic  of  pre-Revolutionary  days,  and  still 
in  active  use,  the  organ  in  St.  John's  Chapel, 
at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  is  recognized 
as  the  oldest  in  this  country.  As  nearly  as 
can  be  gathered,  it  was  imported  in  1709  by 
Thomas  Brattle,  a  liberal-minded  patriot,  who 
was  for  a  long  time  the  treasurer  of  Harvard 
College.  He  died  in  1713,  and  in  his  will  re- 
ferred to  the  instrument  in  this  manner:  "I 
give,  dedicate,  and  devote  my  organ  to  the 
praise  and  glory  of  God  in  the  said  Brattle 
Street  Church,  if  they  shall  accept  thereof, 
and  within  a  year  after  my  decease  procure 
a  sober  person  that  can  play  skillfully  there- 
on with  a  loud  noise ;  otherwise  to  the 
Church  of  England  (King's  Chapel)  in  this 
town  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions,  and  on 
their  non-acceptance  or  discontinuance  to  use 
it  as  above,  unto  the  college  (Harvard),  and 
in  their  non-acceptance  to  my  nephew,  Wil- 
liam Brattle."  The  Brattle  Street  Church  de- 
clined the  gift,  being  stiff-backed  and  narrow, 
but  the  members  of  King's  Chapel  gladly 
voted  its  acceptance,  and  in  due  time  the 
organ  was  placed  in  its  new  home.  Edward 
Instone  of  London  was  engaged  as  organist 
for  a  term  of  three  years.  He  sailed  on  Sep- 
tember 7,  1714,  arriving  safely  with  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  sacred  and  secular 
music.  The  church  members  were  well  satis- 
fied, both  with  their  organ  and  their  organist, 
for  at  the  end  of  the  three  years'  contract 
they  reengaged  him  at  the  same  salary  of 
£7  10s.  per  quarter.  Further  history  of  the 
organ  is  from  Musical  Courier:  "For  about 
forty  years  the  Brattle  organ  furnished  the 
music  for  the  services  at  King's  Chapel  and 
then,  in  1756,  it  was  sold  to  the  parish  of 
St.  Paul's,  at  Newburyport,  Massachusetts, 
another  organ  being  imported  from  England, 
at  a  cost  of  £500,  to  take  its  place.  In  this 
church  at  Newburyport  the  Brattle  organ  re- 
mained from  1756  to  1836,  about  fourscore 
years,  and  it  was  then  purchased  for  St. 
John's  Chapel  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, by  Dr.  Burroughs  for  $400.  This  was 
its  final  church  home,  where  it  is  today.  In 
its  present  condition  the  Brattle  organ  has 
six  registers:  sesquialter  bass,  dulciana,  fif- 
teenth bass,  fifteenth  treble,  stopped  diapason 
and  principal.  It  has  a  height  of  eight  feet 
two  inches,  a  width  of  five  feet,  and  a  depth 
of  two  feet  seven  inches.  The  sides  are 
paneled  and  the  front  is  adorned  with  seven- 
teen gilded  wooden  pipes,  eleven  being  in  the 
centre,  with  three  pipes  on  either  side  of  the 


eleven  pipes.  The  keyboard  trimmings  are  of 
rosewood,  while  the  wind  chest,  slides,  valves, 
and  top  boards  are  made  of  English  oak. 
The  tone  of  the  organ  is  agreeable  and  sweet, 
although,  of  course,  it  would  be  rather  dis- 
appointing and  feeble  compared  with  even  the 
smaller  church  organs  of  this  twentieth  cen- 
tury." 


Bibliophilists  declare  that  the  book-binding 
of  the  ancients  has  never  been  equaled,  let 
alone  surpassed.  They  will  extol  the  beauties 
of  the  bindings  of  the  Byzantine  period,  when 
books  had  covers  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper, 
studded  with  jewels,  the  massive  tomes  being 
carried  in  imperial  processions.  The  books 
produced  in  the  middle  ages  were  of  remark- 
able beauty,  inwardly  and  outwardly.  Re- 
ligious manuscripts  were  enriched  with  illumi- 
nations themselves,  while  their  covers  were  of 
silver,  gold,  or  enamel,  encrusted  with  gems. 
These  books  were  generally  bestowed  as 
splendid  gifts  by  bishops  and  princes  on 
monastic  houses  and  churches,  where  they 
were  laid  on  the  altar  or  chained  to  a  desk. 
The  dukes  of  Burgundy  were  renowned  for 
their  libraries.  The  "Boccaccio"  of  Charles 
the  Bold  was  bound  in  red  velvet  set  with  five 
large  rubies.  Another  Burgundian  book  was 
velvet  bound  and  set  with  fifty-eight  pearls 
of  great  size.  The  library  of  Philip  the  Good 
of  Burgundy  surpassed  all  other  book  collec- 
tions of  the  time.  It  contained  nearly  10,000 
volumes,  all  richly  illustrated  on  vellum,  with 
bindings  of  damask,  satin,  and  velvet,  en- 
crusted with  jewels,  with  clasps  of  gold  and 
gems. 


In  the  twelfth  century  Denmark  was  the 
mightiest  state  in  northern  Europe  and  the 
Baltic  had  become  a  "Danish  Mediterranean." 
This  supremacy  was  short-lived  and  the  coun- 
try never  again  regained  the  power  and  pres- 
tige which  she  had  won  and  lost  at  the  point 
of   the    sword. 


MISS  HARTRIDGE'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Beautiful  country  place.    Residence  modern  in 
every  respect      Large   Recitation  Hall,  distinct 
from   Residence.     Fully   equipped    gymnasium. 
Outdoor  sports  under  Physical  Director.    Advan- 
tages of  New  York  City  available  for  older  girls. 
College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses.    Certi- 
ficate admits  to  Smith.  Vassar,  and  Wellesley. 
Emelyn  B.  Hartbidce,  A  B  ,  Principal. 
Oakwood.  Pj.ainfield,  New  Jersey, 
(50  minutes  from  New  York. J 


J.  HARRIS 

High    Grade    Ladies'  Tailor 

RIDING  AND  POLO  SUITS 
TO  ORDER 

449   MASON  STREET,  cor.  Post 

Phone  Franklin  5275  SAN    FRANCISCO 


The  supervisors'  finance  committee  has  re- 
•  jected  the  resolution  to  pay  every  city  em- 
ployee a  minimum  wage  of  $3  a  day.  There 
are  hundreds  of  minor  employees  who  now 
■  receive  less  than  this  amount,  and  it  was 
I  shown  that  the  proposed  increase  would  add 
'  $750,000    a   year   to   the   payroll. 


The  board  of  works  has  decided  to  remove 

the    shacks    in    the    district    bounded    by    Van 

1  Ness   Avenue,    McAllister,    Octavia,    and    Oak 

Streets,   and   the   owners   and    tenants   will   be 

notified   at  once  to   tear  them   down.      Thirty 

■  days  will  be  allowed  for  that  purpose.     Sev- 

'  eral  frame  structures  south  of  Market  Street 
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THE    SCENIC    LINE 

Direct  to 
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VILLE,  COLUSA,  GR1DLEY,  OROVILLE  and  CHICO 

Automatic  Block  Signals.  Observation  Cars, 
Rock  Ballasted  Road-Bed. 

Through  Observation  Car  service  between 
Cbico.  Marysville  and  Bay  Cities  in  connection 
with  Northern  Electric  Railway. 

Write  for  descriptive  folder. 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

San  Francisco  Depot— Key  Route  Ferry 
Oakland  Depot— 40th  and  Shatter  Ave. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 
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Minna, 

THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

She — Are  you  fond  of  the  ocean?  He — I 
always  share  my  meals  with  it. — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

Gibson — I  hear  Smith  has  snow  blindness. 
What  caused  it?  Fibson — He  went  out  every 
night  for  two  weeks  in  a  full-dress  shirt. — 
Punch  Bowl. 

"Mrs.  Chatter  seems  to  be  quite  a  conversa- 
tionalist." "Yes.  She  has  three  cars  to  brag 
about  and  six  servants  to  complain  of.-' — 
Boston    Globe. 

Hokus — Scribbler  has  had  no  less  than  nine 
plays  rejected.  Pokns — What  is  he  doing 
now?  Hokus — Writing  essays  on  the  decline 
of  the  drama. — Life. 

"I  hear  all  the  prisoners  broke  out  who 
were  in  jail  last  week."  "What !  A  general 
jail  delivery?"  "Oh,  no.  An  epidemic  of 
measles." — Baltimore  American. 

Henry — I  don't  see  your  little  son  around 
any  more.  Mrs.  Dogmore — No,  Fifi  simply 
can't  tolerate  him,  so  I  sent  him  away  to  his 
aunt  for  a  month  or  two. — Judge. 

"I  object  to  coming  right  after  the  trained 
baboons."  "You're  right,"  said  the  manager. 
"Crowding  similar  acts  together  is  always  a 
mistake." — Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

"Goodness  gracious  me !  What  on  earth 
are  you  doing,  children — using  up  all  my  fine 
stationery  ?"  "Playin'  Count  Bernstorff  and 
Secretary  Lansin'." — New  York  World. 

Passenger  (whose  foot  has  been  trodden 
on ) — You  are  very  clumsy  with  your  feet, 
conductor.  Conductor — What  d'ye  expect  for 
a  'alf penny  a  mile,  Pavlowa? — The  Bystander. 

"Is  this  land  rich  ?"  asked  the  prospective 
purchaser,  cautiously.  "It  certainly  ought  to 
be,"  replied  the  gentleman  farmer.  "I  have 
put  all  the  money  I  had  into  it." — Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 

Fa th er — Why  don't  you  ask  that  young 
man  whether  his  intentions  are  serious, 
Marie  ?  Daughter — Ask  him  ?  When  I  get 
ready  I'll  tell  him  whether  they  are  or  not. — 
Chicago  Herald. 

Head  of  Firm — How  long  do  you  want  to 
be  away  on  your  wedding  trip?  Hawkins 
(timidly) — Well,  sir — er — what  would  you 
say?  Head  of  the  Firm — How  do  I  know? 
I  haven't  seen  the  bride. — Kansas  City  Star. 

"I  dined  at  my  fiancee's  home  today."  "No 
doubt  they  regard  you  as  one  of  the  family 
by  now,  don't  they  ?"  "Not  yet.  They 
haven't  reached  the  point  where  they  bawl  me 
out  if  I  make  a  spot  on  the  tablecloth." — 
Puck. 

"What  is  your  idea  of  harmony  in  politics?" 
"Same  as  most  other  people  in  my  line  of 
activity,"  answered  the  robust  alderman. 
"Harmony  consists  in  having  your  own  way 
and  persuading  the  other  people  to  be  re- 
signed to  fate." — Judge. 

"Asphodelia  Twobble  went  down  into  the 
tenement  district  yesterday  to  brighten  the 
lives  of  poor  slum  dwellers."  "Highly  com- 
mendable. What  did  she  do  for  them  ?" 
"She  told  them  about  the  good  times  she's 
been  having  at  Palm  Beach." — Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 

"Bob,"  said  Coyote  Jim,  "what's  one  of 
these  here  optimists?"  "Well,"  answered 
Broncho  Bob,  "as  near  as  I  kin  make  out,  an 
optimist  is  a  feller  that  kin  look  at  a  pair  of 
deuces  an'  imagine  it's  as  good  as  three  kings, 
an'  still  have  sense  enough  not  to  bet  on 
the  hand." — Washington  Star. 

Editor — Did  you  tell  that  fellow  that  if  he 
didn't  advertise  with  us  we  would  print  an 
article  denouncing  his  product?  Advertising 
Manager — Well,  hardly  that.  I  just  told  him 
that  in  view  of  his  singular  attitude  we  should 
have  to  be  true  to  the  high  standard  of  jour- 
nalism we  had  set  for  ourselves. — Topeka 
Journal. 

Roderick — Great  Scott!  Has  Bilkins  lost 
his  mind?  Van  Albert — I  don't  think  so. 
Why  ;  Roderick — Just  look  at  the  illumina- 
tion in  his  house.  He  has  had  every  gas 
jet  burning  all  day  long.  Van  Albert — Oh, 
i  that's  just  a  little  scheme  Bilkins  has  to  in- 
crease his  gas  bill  this  month.  His  wife  is 
coming  back  tomorrow,  and  he  told  her  he 
had  been  remaining  at  home  and  reading 
every  night  since  she  went  away. — Pacific 
Service  Magazine. 

"Lunatics  frequently  return  amusing  an- 
swers," says  the  superintendent  of  a  great 
insane  asylum.  "One  day  a  keeper  was  out 
walking  with  a  number  of  harmless  inmates 
and  the  party  met  a  pedestrian  not  far  from 
the  railway  tracks.  With  a  nod  toward  the 
tracks  the  traveler  asked  one  of  the  luna- 
tics: 'Where  does  this  railway  go  to  ?'•  The 
lunatic  surveyed  him  scornfully  for  a  moment 
and  then  replied :  'Nowhere.  We  keep  it 
here  to  run  trains  on.'" — Youth's  Companion. 

Mr.  Stretcher— Yes,  it's  cold,  but  nothing 
like  what  it  was  at  Christmas  three  years  ago, 
when  the  steam  from  the  engines  froze  hard 


and  fell  on  the  line  in  sheets.  Mr.  Cuffer — 
And  yet  that  wasn't  so  cold  as  in  'S7,  when 
it  froze  the  electricity  in  the  telephone  wires, 
and  when  the  thaw  came  all  the  machines 
were   talking   as   hard    as   they   could   for  up- 


ward of  five  hours.  Mr.  Longbow — Well, 
gentlemen,  the  coldest  year  that  I  can  re- 
member was  in  the  Christmas  week  in  '84, 
when  the  very  policemen  had  to  run  to  keep 
themselves  warm. — New  York  Times. 


That  Desperate  Bandit 

Who  steals  upon  his  unsuspecting 
victim  in  the  midnight  watches 
is  no  more  of  a  menace  than  that 
other  bandit,  fire. 

You  can  avoid  the  risk  attached 
to  all  attacks  by  the  bandit  fire 
by  placing  your  valuable  papers, 
heirlooms,  etc.,  in  a  safe  deposit 
box  in  the  Crocker  Safe  Deposit 
Vaults.    Boxes  from  $4  a  year  up. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 
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Exposition  j 


-inspiring — beautiful 
-gay   and   colorful 
like  Old  Spain. 

Through  sleeper  service 
on  the  Angel  —  daily  at 
4  p.  m.  from  here. 


SantaFe 

%  w 


Santa  Fe  City  Offices : 

673  Market  St.,  S.  F.. 

Phone  Kearny  315 
Market  Street  Ferry 

Phone  Kearny  4980 

1218  Broadway,  Oakland 
Phone  Lakeside  425 


Straight  Distilled 
Refinery  Gasoline 

RED 
CROWN 

de  Gasoline  afQuahij 

reduces  your  gasoline  cost  because   every 
drop   atomizes  evenly  through,  the  carbu- 
retor and  gives  full  power. 
Dealers  everywhere  and  -at  our  SERVICE 
STATIONS. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

Use  ZEROLENE,  T)ic  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 
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Ten  Years  After. 

Last  Tuesday — April  18th — was  the  tenth  anniver- 
ary  of  the  earthquake  of  1906  and  of  the  disas- 
"ous  fire  which  followed  it.  Ten  years  ago  San  Fran- 
isco  was  a  mass  of  smouldering  ruins,  a  veritable 
icture  of  destruction  and  desolation.  Upon  the  com- 
iete  rehabilitation  of  these  years  San  Francisco  may 
'ell  congratulate  herself.  The  city  has  been  rebuilt 
utter  and  more  beautiful  than  before.  Commerce  and 
'ade  have  reestablished  themselves  in  their  old  paths 


more  vigorous,  more  potent,  greater  than  before.  Tra- 
dition and  an  exceptional  local  spirit  have  triumphed 
over  tremendous  obstacles  and  in  the  face  of  colossal 
losses.  If  we  may  not  say  that  San  Francisco  is  a 
material  gainer  through  this  great  disaster,  we  may  at 
least  plume  ourselves  upon  the  fact  that  our  resources 
are  all  they  ever  were,  our  activities  more  vital  and 
productive  than  before  the  great  mishap,  our  projects 
more  magnificent  in  conception  and  execution,  our 
faith  enhanced  by  trials  and  by  triumphs.  San  Fran- 
cisco stands  today  "serene"  as  in  her  earlier  days,  and 
if  not  indeed  "indifferent  to  fate,"  stimulated  by  suc- 
cess, reinspired  by  hopes  founded  not  more  in  her  out- 
look upon  the  future  than  by  her  reflections  upon  the 
past.  Ten  years  after,  San  Francisco  gives  greeting 
to  the  world,  asking  no  odds,  claiming  no  exemptions, 
resolute  in  faith  of  her  destiny,  strong  in  a  courage 
founded  in  knowledge  of  her  own  powers  and  in  the 
self-respect  inspired  by  achievement. 


Presidential  Small  Talk. 
The  movement  for  Roosevelt  has  vastly  interested 
those  active  agents  in  the  government  whose  habitat  is 
Washington  City.  Cynical,  but  always  good-humored, 
Washington  is  pretty  well  convinced  in  its  own  mind 
that  the  Teddy  boom  is  being  promoted  by  Xew 
Yorkers  who  make  up  perhaps  the  most  important 
factor  in  what  is  called  "Big  Business."  The  air  is 
full  of  stories  about  huge  sums  being  raised  "to  put 
Roosevelt  over."  There  may  be  some  truth  in  it  all. 
Big  Business  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  red-blooded 
men  of  patriotic  spirit.  They  like  Roosevelt's  robust 
talk.  Further,  Big  Business  considers  Roosevelt  a 
"practical"  man — indeed  it  has  his  own  word  for  it — 
and  perhaps  it  has  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  lean 
to  the  side  of  conservatism  if  he  were  again  in  the 
White  House.  The  Gary  dinner  is  spoken  of  as  sug- 
gestive ;  and  it  is  notable  that  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  recent 
outgivings  there  are  no  references  to  the  "review  of 
judicial  decisions,"  the  "new  freedom."  and  the  other 
fads  and  catches  which  came  so  glibly  from  Roosevelt 
in  1912.  All  the  same  business,  big  or  little,  is  not  at 
bottom  friendly  to  Roosevelt  and  will  not  be  behind  him 
if  a  more  certain  quantity  can  be  obtained. 


One  of  the  best-known  men  in  the  country,  an  ex- 
pert in  political  affairs,  remarked  at  Washington  the 
other  day  that  while  he  doubted  the  availability  of 
Roosevelt  at  this  time  as  a  vote-getter,  he  saw  a  way  by 
which  much  of  the  opposition  to  him  might  be  removed. 
"Let  him,"  he  said,  "cause  it  to  be  known  that  if 
elected  President  he  will  make  Root  Secretary  of  State, 
Knox  Attorney-General,  and  appoint  Taft  to  the  Su- 
preme Bench  at  the  first  opportunity.  This  would  be 
politics  with  a  vengeance ;  it  surely  would  win  for  him 
the  support  of  a  lot  of  people  now  very  definitely 
against  him."  But,  it  was  suggested,  "wouldn't  Roose- 
velt, just  to  balance  things,  make  George  Perkins  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  Gifford  Pinchot  Secretary 
of  the  Interior?"  "That's  just  what  I  think  he  would 
do,"  replied  the  first  speaker.  "But  Perkins  would  not 
be  so  bad.  Anybody  would  be  an  improvement  over 
McAdoo."  

The  wiseacres  of  the  national  capital  look  upon  the 
various  favorite-son  movements  as  just  so  many  efforts 
to  block  Roosevelt's  plans.  In  Pennsylvania,  for  ex- 
ample, a  big  stand-pat  element  is  endeavoring  to  bring 
ex-Secretary  Knox  into  the  campaign.  Knox  knows 
that  he  is  not  in  the  public  mind  an  available  man.  He 
realizes  that  what  there  is  of  his  little  boom  is  merely 
negative.  He  is  not  enamored  of  the  proposition  to 
make  of  himself  a  burnt  offering.  But  he  also  realizes 
that  with  enough  of  these  conservative  groups  consoli- 
dated at  Chicago,  one  of  the  several  conservative  candi- 
dates might  be  chosen.     On  the  whole  the  presidential 


race,  at  the  present  time,  is  in  a  stage  where  everybody 
seems  to  be  jockeying  for  position.  There  is  general 
talk  of  a  stampede,  and  the  wiser  ones  point  out  that 
Roosevelt  has  very  special  potentialities  as  a  stampeder. 
If  he  can  contrive  to  get  off  with  a  flying  start,  it  is 
suggested,  he  is  likely  to  be  the  Lochinvar  of  the 
occasion.  

One  of  the  amusing  developments  of  the  situation 
is  an  obvious  leaning  on  the  part  of  Penrose  of  Penn- 
sylvania toward  Roosevelt.  It  has  been  supposed  all 
along  that  the  two  men  hated  each  other  with  unre- 
served cordiality.  What  each  has  said  publicly  of  the 
other  is  up  to  the  limit;  and  what  each  has  said  pri- 
vately comes  within  the  category  of  "not  fit  to  print." 
But  between  Roosevelt  and  Penrose  there  are  certain 
natural  affinities.  Very  recently  the  former  remarked 
to  a  caller — no  doubt  intending  it  to  be  repeated  where 
it  would  do  the  most  good — that  he  "always  had  a 
sneaking  fondness  for  that  old  pirate,  Penrose."  This 
bit  of  characteristic  Rooseveltian  diplomacy  has  pos- 
sibly had  its  effect.  At  any  rate  Penrose  is  now  saving 
pleasant  things  about  Roosevelt,  and  he  has  obviously 
avoided  any  part  in  anti-Roosevelt  movements  in 
Pennsylvania.  

Washington  holds  two  theories  with  respect  to  the 
revived  movement  in  Xew  York  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Root.  One  is  that  the  proclamation  recently  put 
out  by  a  group  of  leading  citizens  has  no  real 
foundation  in  the  hope  that  Root  may  win  the  nomi- 
nation, but  that  it  is  a  step  in  the  endeavor  to  con- 
solidate the  conservative  sentiment  of  the  state  with  a 
view  to  using  the  strength  of  New  York  to  prevent  the 
nomination  of  any  radical — meaning  of  course  Roose- 
velt. Another  theory  is  founded  in  the  suggestion 
that  there  is  an  understanding  between  Root  and 
Roosevelt  by  which  in  the  event  of  his  own  inability 
to  win  the  nomination  the  latter  may  throw  his  strength 
to  Root.  

There  is  a  tendency  all  round — as  will  be  noted  by 
those  who  read  the  Congressional  Record — to  love  up 
a  bit  to  the  German  vote.  Mann  in  the  House  and 
Cummins  in  the  Senate,  with  an  obvious  view  to  the 
coming  campaign,  have  assumed  a  certain  friendliness 
to  the  Germans,  and  they  are  being  imitated  down  the 
line.  There  are,  too,  evidences  in  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  policy  that  the  German  vote  is  being  considered 
at  the  White  House.  The  State  Department,  for  all  its 
talk,  is  dealing  very  delicately  with  the  submarine  situa- 
tion so  far  as  official  correspondence  is  concerned;  and 
it  is  commonly  understood  that  in  the  end  Germany's 
disclaimers  of  responsibility  in  the  case  of  the  Sussex 
as  well  as  in  some  others  will  be  accepted  at  face 
value  without  any  serious  effort  to  determine  their 
validity.  There  are  those  highly  placed  in  the  govern- 
ment who  do  not  scruple  to  say  in  private  conversation 
that  Germany  has  been  encouraged  to  make  statements 
in  disregard  of  the  truth  with  the  foreknowledge  that 
the  Washington  government  will  accept  whatever  is 
offered  without  question. 


The  Wretched  Mexican  Mess. 

We  find  in  the  current  American  opinion  which  stig- 
matizes General  Carranza  as  "ungrateful"  a  parallel  of 
the  unconscious  humor  of  Lord  Cromer's  characteriza- 
tion of  the  Egyptians  in  the  days  when  England  was 
establishing  her  rule  in  that  country.  To  those  who 
sought  to  uphold  the  political  independence  of  their 
country  the  noble  lord  applied  the  term  "traitors." 
Those  who  supported  the  cause  of  British  dominion  he 
commended  as  "loyal." 

The  truth  is  that  Carranza  has  been  placed  by  tin 
United  States  in  a  position  of  extreme  difficulty.  He 
is  not  the  President  of  Mexico  either  de  jure  or  de 
facto.  He  is  just  one  among  a  clutter  of  rival  parti- 
san chieftains  seeking  their  own   fortunes  at  tl 
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of  Mexico,  and  of  foreigners  who  have  investments  in 
that  country.  American  recognition,  while  it  has  in  a 
measure  aided  Carranza  by  giving  him  munitions  and 
helping  his  "credit,  has  tended  to  his  prejudice  as  a 
"gringo  lover"  with  the  Mexican  masses. 

Xow  comes  a  situation  in  which  Carranza,  already 
under  suspicion  as  a  friend  of  the  United  States,  is 
asked  to  give  aid  in  a  virtual  intervention  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States.  To  do  what  is  asked  of  him 
would  be  to  array  and  concentrate  in  violent  hostility 
all  the  forces  of  domestic  rivalry.  What  from  the 
American  point  of  view  would  be  a  proper  exercise 
of  gratitude  would  from  the  Mexican  point  of  view 
be  the  act  of  a  traitor.  Carranza  is  essaying  the 
difficult  feat  of  running  with  the  hare  and  chasing  with 
the  hounds.  Already  he  has  lost  consideration  with  us, 
as  General  Pershing's  reports  make  plain ;  probably  he 
will  sacrifice  such  standing  as  he  has  at  home.  This 
is  the  common  fate  of  compromisers. 


The  situation  at  and  near  the  border  is  what  it  was 
last  week,  plus  augmented  animosities  on  both  sides. 
Carranza  continues  to  withhold  privileges  essential  to 
the  effectiveness  and  safety  of  the  American  forces 
in  Mexico;  and  we  may  not  deny  his  authority, 
dubious  though  it  be,  because  in  our  folly  we 
have  "recognized"  him  as  President  of  the  coun- 
try. His  followers  participated  in  the  mob  which 
drove  a  detachment  of  American  troops  from  the 
city  of  Parral.  Under  pressure  of  Mexican  resent- 
ment he  has  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  our  forces. 
General  Pershing's  little  army  continues  in  a  position  of 
extreme  hazard,  in  the  meantime  having  practically 
abandoned  all  hope  of  capturing  Villa.  In  the  face  of 
these  conditions  it  would  be  futile  and  probably  fatal  to 
march  forward.  And  it  is  understood  at  Washington 
that  to  order  his  return  would  in  a  political  seuse 
double-damn  the  Wilson  administration.  So  matters 
rest — if  the  word  rest  may  be  applied  to  a  situation  of 
utmost  tension. 

It  ought  by  now  be  understood  even  at  the  White 
House  that  the  recognition  of  Carranza  was  a  mistake; 
that  in  any  crisis  such  powers  as  it  has  given  him  will 
be  used  against  ourselves.  In  so  far  as  our  recognition 
has  been  of  any  service  to  Carranza  it  has  made  of 
him  a  potential  enemy.  President  Wilson  ought  to 
see  this,  and  seeing  it  he  ought  to  take  the  only  action 
practicable  for  correction  of  the  mischief  he  has 
brought.  There  are  two  horns  to  the  immediate  di- 
lemma. We  must  either  haul  down  our  colors  and 
sneak  home  in  defeat  and  shame  or  we  must  go  for- 
ward, giving  to  American  interests  the  protection  they 
should  have  had  three  years  ago,  and  giving  to  Mexico 
the  peace  which  she  can  not  have  at  any  other  hands. 
Our  army  in  Mexico  should  at  all  hazards  be  supplied 
and  made  capable  of  defending  itself — this  at  once. 
Then  we  should  so  augment  General  Pershing's  force 
as  to  enable  it  to  inarch  in  the  face  of  any  opposition 
possible  to  be  brought  against  it  to  the  City  of  Mexico, 
there  to  assume  military  possession  of  the  country  in 
trust  for  the  Mexican  people.  No  other  course  com- 
patible with  self-respect  is  open  to  us.  Any  other 
course  will  involve  us  in  contempt  at  home  and  abroad. 

Dispatches  from  Washington  speak  from  the  as- 
sumption that  the  capture  or  death  of  Villa  with  the 
dispersion  of  his  forces  would  be  a  kind  of  settlement 
of  affairs  in  Mexico  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  On 
the  contrary  Villa,  destroyed  by  American  forces,  will 
only  become  a  new  aggravation  of  the  Mexican 
mind  against  all  things  American.  Villa  is  the  para- 
mount popular  hero  of  Mexico.  Probably  he  will, 
as  a  source  of  mischief,  be  as  potent  dead  as 
living.  Should  he  be  captured,  brought  to  the  United 
States  and  hanged  as  he  richly  deserves,  the  effect 
would  be  to  stir  the  Mexican  populace  to  a  fury  of 
hatred.  We  should  in  effect  be  in  a  worse  situation 
than  before.  Thus  a  result  which  might  in  a  military 
or  punitive  sense  be  styled  success  would,  so  far  as 
American  interest  are  concerned,  be  as  bad  as  failure. 
In  any  event  there  is  no  possible  outcome  of  the  present 
situation  short  of  definite  and  thoroughgoing  interven- 
tion. Our  one  possible  line  of  effective  action  is  in- 
tervention.    It  is,  sooner  or  later,  inevitable. 


A  writer  whose  letter  we  print  on  another  page  is 

onvinced  that  the  mass  of  the  Mexican  people  as  dis- 

:nct  from  its  revolutionary  class  is  friendly  to  Ameri- 

c.n    intervention.     He    finds    evidences    of    new    con- 


fidence on  the  part  of  the  industrial  classes  in  certain 
of  the  northern  Mexican  states  in  the  fact  that  Ameri- 
can soldiers  are  now  on  Mexican  soil.  We  can  but 
suspect  that  this  judgment  is  a  hasty  one,  founded  on 
evidences  too  slight  to  be  taken  seriously.  None  the 
less  it  is  unthinkable  that  all  of  the  fifteen  or  eighteen 
millions  of  Mexicans  should  be  willing  that  the  country 
should  sustain  anarchy  as  a  permanent  condition. 
Large  elements  assuredly  representative  of  whatever 
is  stable  or  wholesomely  vital  in  the  country  must 
surely  by  now  welcome  any  movement  affording  se- 
curity for  life  and  property. 


The  Opposition  to  Brandeis. 

It  seems  not  so  certain  after  all  that  the  Brandeis 
nomination  will  be  confirmed.  There  have  developed 
elements  of  opposition  which  were  not  expected. 
The  South,  where,  in  spite  of  many  inconsistencies, 
constitutional  standards  and  traditions  are  highly  re- 
spected, is  indignant  over  the  selection  of  a  socialist 
from  Massachusetts  for  the  Supreme  Bench.  A  few 
days  back — April  10th — Senator  Overman  of  North 
Carolina  read  into  the  Record  a  paper  showing  that  his 
own  district  (the  Fourth  Circuit)  in  particular  has 
been  badly  treated  in  the  matter  of  judicial  appoint 
ments.  It  was  shown  that  since  1864 — a  period  of 
fifty-one  years — the  states  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  with  an 
aggregate  population  of  something  more  than  9,000,000, 
have  had  no  representation  in  the  Supreme  Court 
This  district,  the  one  in  which  President  Wilson  was 
"born  and  reared,"  now  asks  him  to  "restore  the  equi- 
librium." 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  noted  by  certain  senators 
who  are  always  ready  and  eager  to  jump  when  the 
President  pulls  the  string  that  the  President  has  said 
nothing  at  all  on  the  subject,  but  on  the  contrary  that  he 
is  preserving  a  grave  and  profound  silence.  For  once 
the  White  House  seems  to  be  taking  the  position  that 
the  confirming  branch  of  the  governmental  machinery 
should  be  permitted  to  function  without  undue  in- 
fluence  from  the  coordinate  branch. 

Executive  reticence  with  respect  to  the  confirmation 
of  Brandeis  is  the  more  marked  from  the  fact  that 
when  the  Senate  manifested  a  disposition  to  hold  up 
the  appointment  of  Paul  Warburg — not  for  racial,  but 
for  financial  reasons — the  White  House  became  ex- 
tremely busy.  It  sent  for  senators  and  talked  to  them 
earnestly  and  for  their  souls' — and  their  parties' — 
good.  At  other  times  the  White  House  has  manifested 
a  very  positive  sensitiveness  with  respect  to  appoint- 
ments protested  or  delayed.  But  in  the  case  of  Bran- 
deis it  is  doing  nothing. 

Concurrently  there  has  developed  more  or  less 
sinister  talk  involving  the  sincerity  of  the  President 
with  respect  to  Brandeis.  Should  it  become  apparent 
that  the  Senate  will  not  confirm  Brandeis,  and  if  it 
shall  be  necessary  to  withdraw  his  name,  Mr.  Wilson 
will  be  in  a  position  to  say  to  the  uplifters  and  the 
socialistically  inclined  that  he  did  the  best  he  could. 
Then,  too,  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  pass  on  the 
appointment  to  the  district  of  his  own  nativity,  which, 
as  noted  above,  is  wailing  over  a  long — and  to  borrow 
Senator  Overman's  own  phrase — "bitter  neglect." 


An  "  Undersecretary  "  at  Last. 

The  British  executive  system  has,  as  compared  with 
our  own,  one  very  striking  advantage  in  that  Cabinet 
Secretaries  and  Ministers  hold  seats  in  Parliament  and 
that  the  detail  work  of  their  several  official  posts  is 
performed  by  "under"  secretaries  who  hold  their  places 
permanently  and  therefore  give  to  the  administration 
expert  knowledge  and  a  certain  continuity  of  purpose 
and  method.  There  have  been  many  proposals  to  imi- 
tate this  system  in  its  essential  features  in  our  organiza- 
tion. But  such  efforts  have  always  run  up  against  a 
fixed  unwillingness  to  grant  to  any  man  not  individually 
elected  and  representative  of  a  constituency  a  place  in 
our  legislative  councils.  This  is  probably  an  un-get- 
overable  point.  The  genius  of  our  system  is  hostile 
to  appointive  legislators ;  and  no  cabinet  minister  would 
care  to  be  a  mere  attendant  upon  Senate  or  House  with 
no  other  function  therein  but  to  answer  questions 
which  might  be  addressed  to  him.  Our  agitators  for 
executive  reform  have  never  been  able  to  work  out  a 
satisfactory  project,  and  in  recent  years  we  have  heard 
little  of  attempts  to  do  so. 

But  with  the  coming  of  Mr.  Bryan  to  the  State 
Department,  and  more  emphatically  by  his  career  in 


it,   there  has   been   impressed   upon   Congress   the  r 
cessity    for    expert    service    in    connection    with    o    / 
foreign  affairs.    This  explains  the  fact  that  the  SenjB 
has  just  amended  the  Legislative,  Judicial,  and  ExecB 
tive    Appropriation    bill — the    measure    which    carrij 
the  statutory  salaries — to   include   an   "Undersecret a| 
[spelled  as  one  word]  of  State,  to  be  appointed  by  t 
President,    by    and    with    the    advice    of    the    Senai 
$7500."     What  is  aimed  at  is  a  permanent  Assists 
Secretary    of    State    who    knows    his    trade.     Perm 
nency  is  not  guaranteed  by  this   legislation,   the  id- 
being  to  establish  it  as  a  tradition  of  the  office.     Wh 
the  immediate  legislation  really  does  is  to  create  a  na 
office  ranking  above  Assistant  Secretary  and  drawn 
$2500  more  than  the  salary  provided  for  Assistant  Se 
retaries.     Congress  manifestly  would  like  to  have  tl 
place  filled  by  a  man  of  the  Lansing  type,  compete 
to  carry  out  policies,  but  not  trusted  to  make   thei 
It  is  unfortunate  that  this  intent  is  not  specified;  and 
takes   more   faith   than   is  justified  by   past   events 
believe  that  this  particular  job  will  be  held  above  t 
demands  of  the  political  spoilsman. 

Happily  the  man  slated  for  the  job  is  one  of  exc 
tional  merits.  He  is  Mr.  Polk,  present  Councillor 
the  department.  That  office,  now  to  be  abolished,  ca 
into  existence  in  the  Taft  administration  and  was 
tended  to  provide  a  competent  aid  to  Secretaries 
State ;  but  it  has  not  worked  out  satisfactorily. 
Polk,  while  without  training  in  diplomacy  or  in  int 
national  law,  has  proven  himself  able  and  adaptab 
and  the  hope  is  that  these  facts  will  help  to  establ 
the  new  post  as  a  practical  permanency.  But  this 
doubtful. 


"Apathy  "  in  Oregon. 

The  Portland  correspondent  of  the  Associated  Pr 
notes  a  general  disposition  to  avoid  or  neglect  reg 
tration  and  regards  it  as  illustrating  an  "amazin; 
apathy"  on  the  part  of  the  citizenship  of  Oregon, 
seems  not  so  amazing  after  all  when  we  consider  tl 
recent  political  history  of  Oregon — a  history  measu1 
ably  duplicated  here  in  California  and  in  other  state 
where  the  blight  of  political  radicalism  has  for  seveiS 
years  both  possessed  and  troubled  the  public  mini 
For  something  more  than  ten  years  under  the  leade: 
ship  of  a  group  of  half-baked  economic  theorists  On 
gon  has  been  given  over  to  "reform"  agitations.  Thffl 
has  hardly  been  a  month  in  which  some  new  proje< 
guaranteed  to  create  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  eart 
has  not  been  urged  upon  the  dear  people.  One  "mov< 
ment"  has  followed  another  and  one  election  has  fo 
lowed  another. 

At  last  it  has  been  borne  in  upon  even  the  mot 
hopeful  ones  that  all  the  nostrums  of  all  the  quad 
have  not  advanced  a  single  basic  factor  in  the  vital  Hi 
of  the  state.  The  machinery  of  government  has  bee 
multiplied  and  the  costs  of  its  operation  increased.  T 
that  extent  the  situation  is  worse  than  it  was  befon 
And  no  good  at  all  has  come  out  of  it.  On  the  cot 
trary  patriotic  confidence  in  the  general  integrity  o 
things  has  been  destroyed.  Vital  and  effective  leads 
ship  in  affairs  both  material  and  moral  has  <H 
teriorated  or  been  lost  altogether.  The  spirit  of  th 
people  has  been  robbed  of  the  sustaining  power  o 
faith  and  of  hopeful  expectation. 

Another  factor  in  the  situation  is  a  sense  of  blinc 
ness  in  relation  to  matters  of  vital  consideration! 
Intimidation  has  taken  the  courage  out  of  the  joui 
nalism  of  Oregon  as  of  other  parts  of  the  countrj 
No  longer  available  is  the  old-time  integrity  of  if 
formation  and  independence  of  public  discussion, 
commercialized  journalism  not  so  much  instructs  an 
leads  the  people  as  panders  to  its  prejudices.  Pel 
sonal  and  class  politics,  succeeding  the  bolder — if  no 
always  admirable — party  politics,  has  followed  suil 
No  longer  is  it  practicable  or  even  possible  to  getn 
the  truth  of  things  or  to  djscover  the  aids  only  to  1> 
found  in  thorough  reporting  and  free  discussion  un 
hampered  by  threats  and  fears. 

So  confused,  wearied,  disgusted,  distrustful  of  th' 
common  sources  of  information,  knowing  not  where  b 
turn  for  honest  and  wise  counsels,  the  rank-and-file  o 
Oregonian  citizenship  has  lost  heart,  lost  hope  of  al 
things  related  to  politics.  Why  take  the  trouble  tcjj 
register,  why  bother  about  politics  at  all,  when  activity 
and  solicitude  yield  no  better  harvest  than  disappoint 
ment  and  chagrin? 

What  is  thus  noted  in  Oregon  has  its  parallels  thi 
country  over.     We  are  losing  the  vigilance  in  matter: 
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iJitical  which  is  the  price  of  sustained  integrity  in 
ivermnent.  We  are  permitting  the  development  of 
nditions  which  it  is  sadly  to  be  feared  may  ultimately 
ve  the  lie  to  Lincoln's  fervent  prayer  for  government 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people. 


Editorial  Notes. 
Just  as  the  Argonaut  goes  to  press  the  two  houses  of 
ingress  in  joint  session,  in  conjunction  with  the  Presi- 
nt,  are  considering  in  what  terms  reply  shall  be 
ade  to  the  series  of  pledges  and  evasions  embodied  in 
plomatic  notes  on  the  part  of  Germany  to  the  United 
fates  during  the  past  year  and  more.  The  outlook, 
I  we  may  judge  of  the  temper  of  the  government  and 
I  the  country,  is  for  a  diplomatic  breach  between 
lermany  and  the  United  States.  Such  a  breach  is  not 
lar.  It  will  mean  just  this,  namely,  that  the  United 
tates  declines  friendship  with  a  government  whose 
|ethods  of  warfare  it  holds  to  constitute  a  moral 
Hense  and  whose  good  faith  it  has  ceased  to  respect, 
•.ctual  war  between  the  United  States  and  Germnay, 
I  this  .time  assuredly,  is  out  of  the  question.  Physical 
Editions  alone,  assuming  that  there  were  not  other 
jmdrances,  would  prevent  it.  Germany  could  not  reach 
fe;  we  could  not  reach  her.  Under  the  circumstances 
pverance  of  diplomatic  relations  would  be  nothing 
|ss  or  more  than  an  emphatic  moral  protest. 


which  a   true  civilization  could  not  eventually  tolerate.     Some 
institutions   we   desire   to   improve,   some    to    abolish. 

Mary    McMurtrie. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Concerning  Mr.  Root. 

Woodside,   San    Mateo   County,    Cal., 

April   14,    1916. 
[|  Editor   Argonaut  :      As  you  advocate   Mr.    Root,   will  it  be 
feking    too    much    to    give    your    readers    his    record    with    as 
uch   detail   as  possible?  C.  J. 

I  [The  writer  is  referred  to  any  one  of  the  many  manuals 
Ihich  deal  with  the  lives  of  distinguished  Americans.  "Who's 
ITfao  in  America"  or  any  other  book  of  biographical  informa- 
fon  will  supply  details. — Ed.  Argonaut.] 


In  Reply  to  Dr.  McBride. 

Philadelphia,  April  8,  1916. 
Editor  Argonaut:  I  have  been  asked  to  answer  Dr.  J.  H. 
IcBride's  letter  in  your  issue  of  March  25th.  Dr.  McBride 
Inswers  a  personal  letter  quoted  only  in  part.  I  am  there- 
lire  at  a  disadvantage,  but  I  will  begin  by  saying  that  in 
■y  opinion,  as  in  that  of  Dr.  McBride's  correspondent,  large 
lilitary  preparations  are  our  greatest  danger.  They  breed 
par  in  other  nations  and  cause  them  to  combine  against  us. 
■here  is  also  the  danger  from  within  of  the  desire  to  use 
•riously  the  vast  equipment  for  war  that  we  shall  have  made. 
I.s  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany  said  some  years  ago  at  a 
lanceuvre.  "Ah,  if  this  was  the  real  thing."  A  football 
[layer  may  not  wish  to  kick  any  one  in  the  street,  but  il 
le  practices  much  he  wishes  to  play  a  real  game.  Also  I 
rould  say  that  I  believe  that  war  is  murder,  first  or  second 
egree,  manslaughter — the  exact  name  for  each  crime  must 
■e   judged   by   circumstances. 

Further  I  can  not  state  my  agreement  with  the  corre- 
:>ondent  and  must  confine  myself  to  my  disagreement  with 
)r.  McBride. 
At  the  present  moment  we  have  come  to  a  parting  of  the 
ays.  World  relationships  change  and  will  be  immensely 
ihanged  after  the  war.  The  wise  men  of  past  generations 
jdged  for  their  times,  and  I  for  one  am  inclined  almost 
n  worship  some  of  them.  International  relationships  as  well 
s  firearms  change,  and  it  is  almost  as  idle  to  talk  about 
|.*hat  Charles  Martel,  or  even  Washington,  would  do  now 
■s  to  suggest  using  their  weapons.  Moreover,  Washington 
Ian  be  quoted  on  either  side.  Peace  rooms  are  full  of  quo- 
tations from  him,  and  from  many  other  generals  not  so 
'  'orthy    of   quoting. 

I  If  arms  rather  than  diplomacy  freed  Italy,  Dr.  McBride 
hould  have  cited  Garibaldi  rather  than  Cavour  as  her 
berator.  When  one  follows  Cavour's  endless  attention  to 
oreign  relationships  one  feels  that  he  would  be  on  our  side 
/ere  he  an  American  of  the  present  day.  Militants  would 
e  calling  Cavour  a  lily-livered  opportunist  and  Mazzani  a 
\  igh-brow,  coupled  with  some  opprobrious  adjective. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  we  are  not  asking  to  disband 
If  r  even  to  decrease  our  army.  We  are  merely  asking  that  no 
ixtraordinary  increase  be  made  now  at  this  time  when  other 
ations  are  less  than  ever  in  a  position  to  attack  us.  Some 
|>f  us  ask  it  only  for  that  reason,  others  with  a  high  hope 
for  our  nation  that  we  may  best  thus  induce  exhausted  Eu- 
,ope  to  put  her  reviving  strength  into  better  things  than 
nstruments  of  destruction  and  thus  that  we  may  lead  the 
/ay  in   a   new   and   better   world. 

Militants  and  pacifists  of  course  read  history  differently. 
•*o  many  it  seems  inconceivable  that  any  one  should  adduce 
Belgium's  fate  as  a  result  of  unpreparedness.  Dr.  McBride 
cknowledges  that  she  thought  herself  prepared.  Now  it  is, 
Immanly  speaking,  impossible  that  every  country  should  at 
i  very  moment  be  absolutely  prepared,  e.  g.,  Belgium  to  re- 
ist  Germany.  Personally  I  refuse  to  make  Belgium  respon- 
.  ible  for  the  war.  She  has  had  evil  enough  done  her  already 
^ithout  our  making  her  the  scapegoat.  If  China  should  die 
lomorrow  from  unpreparedness  she  would  remain  a  monu- 
lient  to   the   length   of   a   life   of  a  peaceful   nation. 

Dr.  McBride  suggests  one  or  two  parallels  and  side  issues 
hat    seem    to    mean    nothing.      That    a    few    newspapers    have 
ailed   in   warring   countries   is   no    proof   that    newspapers    do 
,iot  profit  by  war.     Though   I  should  like  to  see  the  statistics 
j'f  the  increase  of  crime  before  believing  in  that  increase,   I, 
together    with    every    one    else    with    the    slightest    knowledge 
{■n  the  subject,   feel  deeply  the  disgrace  of  our  penal  system. 
Police   clubbing   and    preparedness   go    well    together.      Indeed 
|aany  listening  to   Dr.   Kirch wey's  words   on   reforming   Sing- 
ling feel  that  they  be  taken   for  a  peace  lecture. 
|    Marriage  is  imperfect.     Indeed   all   family  relationships  are 
I  till    imperfect,    and    lovers    of    humanity    rejoice    when    they 
ee  as  time   goes   on    love   and   reason,    rather   than    fear   and 
orce,  holding  families  together.     Before  this  war  contagion  had 
cized  us  few  except  in   attacking  the  institution   of  marriage 
vould  have   coupled   it   with   war   as   does    Dr.   McBride.     We 
i^e    to    speak    of   polygamy,    slavery,    and   war    as   hoary   evils 


The  Mexicans. 

BURLINGAME,  Cal..   April    17,    1916. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  After  three  years  of  well-intentioned 
bungling,  based  on  crass  ignorance  leavened  with  academic 
theory,  the  Administration  at  Washington  finds  itself  in  a 
situation  in  reference  to  Mexico  that  would  be  ludicrous  if 
it  were  not  tragic.  If  only  our  own  interests  were  at  stake, 
that  is  to  say  the  lives  and  property  of  those  of  our  citizens 
who  have  undertaken  pioneering  work  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  President  Wilson  might  perhaps  simply  withdraw 
the  army,  and  appealing  to  the  narrow  and  selfish  interests 
of  the  stay-at-homes,  attempt  to  dodge  responsibility  as  Bryan 
did.  Americans  who  invest  in  foreign  countries  do  so  at 
their  own  risk  and  we  shall  not  intervene  to  support  preda- 
tory capitalistic  interests.  But  he  knows  now  if  he  did  not 
know  at  the  time  that  Bryan  misoccupied  the  chair  of  Sec- 
retary  of   State   in   his  cabinet   that   such   a   plea   is   dishonest. 

In  the  first  place  the  only  interest  that  any  American  cor- 
poration engaged  in  Mexican  business  has  had  has  been  to 
establish  order  and  not  to  foment  revolution.  In  the  second 
place  there  are  a  hundred  Americans  of  small  means  working 
small  farms,  developing  little  industries,  struggling  honestly 
and  faithfully  for  their  own  and  for  Mexican  economic  wel- 
fare to  one  that  is  operating  with  large  capital.  In  the  third 
place  in  maintaining  that  foreigners  are  living  and  operating 
in  a  country  at  their  own  risk  is  assuming  that  there  is  in 
that  country  a  government  that  can  protect  life  and  property 
and  administer  justice;  lacking  which  such  protection  must 
be  demanded  and  secured  by  other  powers.  Were  it  not  for 
the  war  in  Europe  this  fact  would  have  been  brought  home 
to  us  unpleasantly   ere  this. 

By  a  curious  mental  sophistry  the  President  has  pretended 
not  to  intervene  in  Mexico,  and  yet  he  has  actively  and 
effectively  done  so  ever  since  he  laid  down  the  law  to  the 
Mexicans  as  to  their  choice  of  president  and  intrigued  to 
oust  Huerta.  This  intervention  has  now  culminated  in  an 
expensive,  dangerous,  and  futile  military  expedition,  which 
with  similar  sophistry  and  hypocrisy  is  directed  toward  help- 
ing one  bloody  and  disreputable  brigand  down  another  of  the 
same  ilk. 

But  what  ingratitude !  Carranza,  the  beneficiary  of  this 
intervention,  does  not  seem  to  appreciate  what  is  being  done 
for  him  and  asks  Wilson  to  withdraw  his  army,  nay  demands 
it.  And  why?  The  usual  explanation  made  is  that  Car- 
ranza does  not  feel  any  too  sure  of  his  authority  with  his 
people  and  to  save  his  face  must  needs  play  to  the  Mexican 
gallery  and  gain  popularity  by  defying  the  Americans — a  pro- 
ceeding which  he  knows  is  comparatively  safe.  But  is  this 
the   whole   truth? 

The  Mexican  people  have  been  much  misrepresented.  Of 
the  fifteen  millions  of  them  less  than  one  per  cent  are  con- 
cerned in  the  turmoil  that  is  making  a  hell  of  the  southern 
republic.  The  one  respectable  state  in  Mexico  today  is 
Oaxaca,  which  has  thus  far  refused  to  be  mixed  up  in  the 
struggles  of  the  rival  brigands.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the 
people — though  they  would  not  dare  whisper  it  in  the  hearing 
of  the  cutthroat  army  of  either  side — simply  long  for  peace 
and  quiet  in  which  to  make  a  living.  Already  along  the 
line  of  march  of  the  American  army  the  peons  have  begun 
to  plow  their  fields  and  plant  their  crops.  A  feeling  of 
security  there  has  taken  the  place  of  the  fear  that  to  raise 
food  is  only  to  make  one's  self  the  victim  of  the  first  "gen- 
eral" that  comes  along.  It  is  said  that  the  Mexicans  all 
hate  the  "gringoes."  Many  of  them  hate  and  despise  Ameri- 
cans, especially  American  fugitives  and  adventurers.  The 
bandit  chieftains  have  endeavored  in  every  way  to  foster  this 
hatred  and  have  labeled  it  patriotism.  But  the  mass  of 
Mexicans  do  not  hate  Americans.  In  their  secret  hearts 
they  long  for  security  and  justice,  and  they  know  there  is 
no  hope  in  the  exploitation  at  the  hands  of  bloody,  corrupt, 
and  pitiless  brigands.  In  Chihuahua  they  will  be  very  loth 
to  have  the  Americans  in  khaki  leave,  even  if  it  were  treason 
to  whisper  it.  Is  it  not  possible  that  Carranza,  or  rather 
the  shrewd  villains  that  manipulate  that  bewhiskered  puppet, 
realize  this,  and  see  in  a  welcome  American  occupation  the 
end  of  their  happy  field  of  graft  and  license  ?  J.  B.  L. 


"The  Unappraisable  Character  of  an  Unprovincial  City" — 
New  York  Sun,  April  10th. 

The  esteemed  San  Francisco  Argonaut  in  a  peevish  mood 
it  pains  us  to  encounter  has  read  into  a  brief  editorial  article 
in  the  Sun  much  that  was  not  written.  It  seems  to  believe 
that  it  has  sailed  into  a  squall.  No,  good  Jason,  your  Argo 
is  merely  all  aback  in  a  fog.  Let  us  shine  through  the  mist, 
give  you  your  bearings  and  reveal  to  your  weather-dimmed 
eyes  the  sea  and  land  in  all   their  loveliness. 

Our  troubled  contemporary  somewhat  testily  rebuked  the 
President  for  appointing  a  Secretary  of  War  from  a  "pro- 
vincial city,"  Cleveland  ;  we,  seeking  only  to  soothe,  called  its 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Cleveland  has  a  population  of 
143,751  greater  than  the  number  of  fortunate  souls  who  have 
discovered  the  joys  of  life  attainable  between  the  Presidio 
and  the  Potrero,  the  Market  Street  ferry  landing  and  the 
Cliff    House. 

How  could  a  body  clothed  and  in  its  right  mind  construe 
so  soft  an  answer  to  mean  other  than  that  for  a  city  to  be 
greater  than  San  Francisco  was  to  be  great  indeed?  It  was 
but  another  way  of  saying  "Here's  richness  !"*  But  the  Argo- 
naut refuses  to  be  comforted.  It  raises  a  monitorial  voice, 
saying : 

The  Sun  falls  below  the  level  of  its  traditional  standards  of  judg- 
ment when  it  appraises  the  character  of  a  city  by  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants. 

We  appraise  the  character  of  San  Francisco?  No!  There 
is  a  limit  to  the  temerity  of  the  boldest. 

As  well  attempt  to  appraise  the  beauty  of  the  Mariposa 
lily  swaying  with  delight  of  its  own  loveliness ;  the  golden 
glory  of  the  Piedmont  hills,  spring  carpeted  with  esch- 
scholtzias  laughing  to  shame  the  envious  orb  of  day ;  the 
sun-kissed  tips  of  Mount  Diablo  revealing  the 

*     *      *      few  baby  peaks  that  were  peeping 
From   under  their  bedclothes  of  snow; 

the  sky-piercing  sequoias,  the  wine-dark  manzanitas,  white- 
limbed  madronas  of  Mount  Tamalpais,  beneath  whose  branches 
dryads  sport  in  prankish  joy  for  that  they  may  be  glimpsed 
from  the  mansioned  crest  of  Nob   Hill ! 

The  traditional  standards  of  judgment  of  this  newspaper 
forbid   it   to    attempt  the  impossible. 

The  editor  of  the  Argonaut  is  too  wise  not  to  be  a  con- 
stant reader  of  the  Sun,  and  can  not  have  failed  to  discover 
and  rejoice  in  our  unconcealed  admiration  for  all  the  people, 
all  the  climates,  all  the  expositions,  all  the  markets  of  San 
Francisco;  but  that  interesting  city's  character,  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  must  remain  unappraised  because  it  is  un- 
appraisable. 

Germany  is  experimenting  with  electric  machinery 
for  gathering  peat. 


The  speeches  of  the  German  chancellor  and  of  Mr.  Asquith 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  peace  conversations,  but  none 
the  less  they  partake  of  that  complexion.  There  was  a  state- 
ment and  a  rejoinder,  and  this  was  followed  by  an  explanation 
and  a  modification.  Mr.  Asquith  had  spoken  of  the  crushing 
of  German  militarism  as  one  of  the  objects  to  be  attained. 
The  chancellor  replied  that  if  he  and  Mr.  Asquith  were 
seated  at  a  table  to  discuss  peace  terms  the  discussion  would 
come  at  once  to  an  end  if  such  a  basis  were  even  suggested. 
Mr.  Asquith  then  explains  what  he  meant  by  a  statement  that 
was  certainly  capable  of  an  extremist  construction.  He  did 
not  mean  that  Germany  would  be  asked  to  disarm  or  that 
there  would  be  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  her  domestic 
affairs,  but  only  that  "international  problems  must  be  handled 
by  free  negotiation  on  equal  terms  between  free  peoples  and 
that  this  settlement  shall  no  longer  be  hampered  or  swayed 
by  the  overmastering  dictation  of  a  government  controlled 
by  a  military  caste."  In  other  words  he  meant  no  more 
than  to  state  a  proposition  with  which  there  would  be  uni- 
versal agreement,  if  only  theoretical  and  insincere,  that 
Europe  should  not  be  coerced  by  an  overwhelming  military 
force.  Great  Britain  and  France,  said  Mr.  Asquith,  had 
entered  the  war,  "not  to  strangle  Germany  or  to  wipe  her  off 
the  map  of  Europe;  not  to  destroy  or  mutilate  her  national 
life,  certainly  not  to  interfere  with  the  free  exercise  of  her 
peaceful  endeavors."  Now  while  this  can  hardly  be  called  a 
peace  discussion  it  is  at  least  an  interchange  of  views  within 
the  hearing  of  the  world,  and  without  in  any  way  exag- 
gerating its  importance  we  may  none  the  less  note  as  sig- 
nificant the  obvious  wish  of  the  British  premier  to  convey 
a  message   of  moderation   to   the   German   people. 


The  chancellor  had  an  extraordinarily  difficult  task  to  per- 
form. He  had  to  inspire  his  own  people.  He  had  to  express 
a  desire  for  peace,  but  for  the  kind  of  peace  that  follows 
victory.  He  had  to  conciliate  the  military  extremists  of 
Germany,  who  had  been  exasperated  by  the  fall  of  Von 
Tirpitz.  And  he  had  to  conciliate  also  that  element  of  the 
German  nation,  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  who  were  be- 
ginning to  protest  against  annexationist  ideas.  He  did  all 
of  these  things  with  great  skill  and  address.  Mr.  Asquith 
said  that  the  old  Belgium  must  be  restored.  The  chancellor 
said  that  a  new  Belgium  must  be  created.  *We  may  interpret 
that  in  any  way  we  please,  but  there  is  certainly  no  ground 
for  the  assumption  that  it  means  a  Belgium  that  shall  be  a 
mere  ante-room  to  Germany.  We  may  be  better  justified  in 
supposing  that  the  chancellor  was  referring  to  a  redemption 
of  his  own  pledge  when  he  said  in  the  Reichstag:  "The  in- 
justice— I  speak  openly — we  thereby  commit  we  will  try  to 
make  good  as  soon  as  our  military  aims  have  been  attained." 
But  however  we  may  interpret  this,  that,  or  the  other  clause 
in  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Asquith  and  the  German  chancellor, 
the  really  significant  part  of  the  whole  business  is  that  these 
speeches  should  have  been  made  at  all,  and  that  underneath 
the  note  of  rigidity  in  which  they  were  necessarily  couched 
there  should  be  an  evident  desire  to  say  nothing  more  un- 
compromising than  the  situation  was  deemed  actually  to  de- 
mand.   

There  has  been  relative  quiet  around  Verdun  during  the 
week,  although  at  the  moment  of  writing  there  comes  news 
of  a  French  offensive  at  various  points.  One  correspondent 
writing  enthusiastically  from  the  front  says  that  this  is  un- 
doubtedly the  beginning  of  the  great  forward  movement  so 
long  heralded.  Another  correspondent  in  an  adjacent  column 
of  the  same  newspaper  says  that  the  forward  movement  will 
certainly  come,  but  that  there  are  still  no  signs  of  its  incep- 
tion. And  the  smiling  censor,  with  an  admirable  neutrality, 
passes  both  of  these  messages  and  doubtless  himself  wonders 
which  of  them  is  the  true  one.  But  the  offensive  is  not 
likely  to  begin  with  sporadic  French  attacks  at  Verdun. 
These  seem  to  be  intended  for  no  greater  purpose  than  to 
improve  the  French  position  and  to  strengthen  the  points  that 
have  been  weakened.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Ger- 
man attacks  have  usually  taken  one  particular  form.  Cer- 
tain sections  of  trench  have  been  so  fiercely  bombarded  as 
to  become  untenable.  They  are  then  occupied  by  an  infantry 
advance  in  such  a  way  that  the  trench  sections  in  between 
become  exposed  to  attack  upon  three  sides  and  therefore 
also  become  untenable.  Very  small  sections  thus  occupied 
and  held  may  become  a  serious  threat  to  much  larger  sec- 
tions. So  far  as  the  bulletins  can  be  understood  it  would 
seem  that  the  recent  French  counter  attacks  are  directed 
against  these  wedges  and  that  they  have  none  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  general  assault.  Nor  need  we  suppose  that  the 
German  offensive  against  Verdun  is  at  an  end.  Almost  cer- 
tainly it  will  continue  if  only  in  order  to  frustrate  and  to  foil 
whatever   plans   the  Allies   may   be   maturing. 


There  can  be  no  reasonable  speculation  as  to  the  date  of 
an  Allied  assault  without  much  information  that  we  do  not 
and  can  not  possess.  We  do  not  know  the  state  of  the 
weather  or  of  the  roads,  and  while  the  weather  is  usually 
supposed  to  be  a  safe  thing  to  talk  about  on  all  occasions, 
it  comes  under  a  more  severe  censorship  than  almost  any 
other  kind  of  news.  The  weather  is  among  the  things  that 
must  not  be  written  about  from  the  front,  and  especially 
when  springtime  makes  the  weather  uncertain.  Another 
matter  of  strict  secrecy  is  the  supply  of  rifles  for  the  British 
army.  Probably  there  is  no  longer  any  anxiety  about  am- 
munition, but  it  is  an  open  secret  that  rifles  have  been  much 
more  difficult  to  obtain  and  that  the  supply  has  been  seriously 
insufficient.  The  fact  that  the  British  have  now  tal 
about  one  hundred  miles  of  fortified  line  shows  not 
large   new    forces   must   have   crossed    the    Channel, 
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that  their  training  is  considered  adequate  for  the  defense 
of  positions  hitherto  held  by  the  French.  But  for  the  lack  of 
rifles  the  British  forces  in  France  would  probably  be  very 
much  greater,  because  even  the  most  extraordinary  results  of 
the  recruiting"  campaign  are  largely  neutralized  if  there  are 
no  weapons  to  give  the  new  men.  And  England  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  willing  to  leave  herself  without  an  adequate 
home  defense.  The  possibility  of  an  invasion  must  be  always 
before  her  mind,  and  Sir  John  French  may  yet  find  that  his 
return  to  England  to  take  command  of  the  home  defense 
force  was  in  no  way  a  sinecure. 


But  we  may  be  fairly  certain  that  there  will  be  no  Allied 
advance  until  all  the  Allied  armies  are  ready  to  begin  it 
simultaneously.  And  so  the  weather  in  Russia  and  in  the 
Alps  becomes  a  determining  factor  in  the  western  war.  The 
Allied  armies  are  beginning  to  feel  themselves  as  a  single 
organism  of  which  every  part  is  responsive  to  all  other  parts. 
Thus  we  read  of  heavy  fighting  around  Dvinsk  early  in 
April  and  the  usual  reports  of  victories  and  defeats  came 
over  the  wires.  But  these  reports  did  not  state  the  actual 
reasons  of  the  Russian  attack,  which  was  undoubtedly  to 
prevent  the  sending  of  German  reinforcements  to  Verdun. 
The  Germans  in  Russia  had  supposed  themselves  to  be  quite 
secure  and  that  there  would  be  no  Russian  attack  until  the 
weather  had  become  more  favorable.  Indeed  there  was  evi- 
dence that  German  troops  were  to  be  sent  from  Russia  to 
Verdun.  But  there  was  a  Russian  attack,  and  it  was  so 
heavy  that  not  only  was  it  impossible  to  send  troops  awa> 
from  Russia,  but  it  was  even  necessary  to  divert  troops  to 
Russia  that  were  intended  for  France.  But  Russia  is  prob- 
ably not  yet  ready  for  a  general  offensive,  and  she  will  not 
be  ready  until  the  roads  are  hard.  The  Italians,  too,  are  still 
more  or  less  winterbound.  If  reports  speak  truly  there  will 
be  no  more  of  the  independent  fighting  that  enables  the  cen- 
tral powers  to  multiply  their  forces  by  two  and  to  switch 
their  armies  from  front  to  front  as  successive  emergencies 
arise.  

Moreover,  the  results  of  the  Verdun  fighting  will  tend  to 
increase  the  caution  of  the  French  and  British.  If  the  Ger- 
mans can  not  take  the  Verdun  fortifications  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  the  German  defenses  would  prove  just  as  stub- 
born. It  is  true  that  Verdun  is  peculiarly  strong,  but  its 
defense  is  none  the  less  an  object  lesson  of  the  cost  that 
must  be  paid  before  any  part  of  the  German  line  could  be 
successfully  breached.  

The  Germans,  we  are  told  in  a  press  dispatch,  have  been 
experimenting  over  Lake  Constance  with  a  Zeppelin  from 
which  is  suspended  a  bomb  on  a  wire  two  miles  long.  The 
bomb  is  supposed  to  be  trailed  in  the  water  and  exploded 
either  by  contact  with  an  enemy  warship  or  by  electric  cur- 
rent from  the  airship.  The  account  may  be  inadequate. 
Probably  it  is,  for  it  is  certainly  hard  to  see  how  a  bomb 
could  be  guided  from  such  a  height  and  by  means  of  a  wire. 
It  would  prove  irresponsive  even  on  a  much  shorter  wire 
than  this  and  the  task  of  dragging  it  into  contact  with  a 
rapidly  moving  body  like  a  warship  would  be  almost  hope- 
less. Moreover,  a  bomb  of  this  sort,  like  a  mine,  can  easily  I 
be  exploded  by  a  rifle  shot  and  it  could  be  hit  in  this  way 
within  a  few  seconds  of  its  appearance  on  the  surface  of 
the  water.  The  small  craft,  dredgers  and  the  like,  that  are 
used  for  mine-sweeping,  always  carry  a  few  rifles  with  which  I 
to  explode  harmlessly  every  mine  that  they  succeed  in  bring- 
ing to  the  surface.  So  far  the  airship  has  had  no  success 
against  the  water  ship.  Zeppelins  have  attacked  warships  and 
merchant  ships  on  many  occasions,  but  always  without  any 
luck  so  far  as  the  reports  show.  A  correct  aim  from  a  Zep- 
pelin is  nearly  impossible,  and  especially  at  a  moving  object 
far  below  it.  During  the  recent  fight  off  Heligoland  the 
British  ships  were  attacked  by  a  whole  fleet  of  aircraft,  but 
they  easily  evaded  their  bombs. 


Sometimes  our  European  friends  are  good  enough  to  take 
pity  upon  an  ignorance  that  they  assume  to  be  implied  by  our 
distance  from  the  war  and  to  give  us  information  about 
the  progress  of  the  struggle.  It  is  true  that  we  do  not  know 
very  much,  but  we  know  more  than  they  do.  Information 
from  a  dozen  sources  that  is  denied  to  Europe  converges 
upon  America.  Letters  from  many  parts  of  Europe  evade 
the  censorship,  and  there  is  a  constant  trickle  of  arrivals  who 
bring  news  that  would  whiten  the  censor's  hair.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  well-informed  American  has  a  much  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  field  of  war  than  has  the  European,  and 
if  distance  is  sometimes  a  disadvantage,  at  least  it  gives 
perspective.  

The  ignorance  that  prevails  in  Europe  is  exemplified  by 
the  Swedish  professor,  Patrick  Haglund,  who  has  recently 
visited  Germany  and  whose  experience  is  cited  by  an  editorial 
in  the  Xew  York  Sun.  He  says :  "The  people  in  the  shops, 
in  the  streets,  in  the  restaurants,  know  nothing."  Every  one 
was  anxious  to  drain  him  of  news.  The  censorship  kept  the 
people  ''in  ignorance  of  everything  that  might  give  rise  to 
inconvenient  reflections."  The  only  news  published  was 
official,  and  all  of  it  favorable  to  German  arms.  A  copy  of 
the  Frankfurter  Xeuesto  Nachrichten  contained  a  '"scare 
head"  story  entitled  "Assassination  in  War,"  describing  how 
the  British  government  had  murdered  ten  or  more  English- 
men who  had  shown  sympathy  with  Germany.  Professor 
Haglund  says  much  more  to  the  same  effect,  and  while  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  his  bona  fides,  we  must  suppose  that 
he  came  into  contact  only  with  Germans  who  spoke  none 
but  their  own  language.  American  newspapers  are  certainly 
sent  to  Germany,  and  it  wrould  be  impossible  to  censor  them. 
Probably  nearly  all  foreign  newspapers  enter  without  restric- 
tion. It  is  probable  enough  that  the  man  in  the  street  knows 
little  or  nothing,  but  the  man  in  the  street  everywhere  knows 
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At  the  moment  of  writing  comes  the  report  that  Trebi- 
zond  has  been  taken  by  the  Russians,  and  that  it  has 
fallen  with  such  surprising  rapidity  must  be  regarded  as 
a  mark  of  Turkish  demoralization.  Trebizond  was  more 
strongly  fortified  than  Erzeroum  and  it  had  more  ample 
warning.  But  the  activities  around  Trebizond  should  not  be 
allowed  to  absorb  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  this 
particular  field.  Actually  we  may  suppose  that  the  real  im- 
portances are  elsewhere.  The  fall  of  Erzeroum  was  the 
signal  to  the  Turks  to  look  after  their  Asiatic  possessions  if 
they  wished  to  reserve  for  themselves  any  corner  of  the 
world  in  which  to  live.  Under  the  advice  of  German  officers 
a  strong  Turkish  army  of  some  150.000  men  was  concentrated 
to  the  west  of  Trebizond  between  Angora  and  Konich.  This 
army  was  divided  into  three  portions.  The  first  portion  was 
sent  to  Trebizond  to  reinforce  the  garrison  there.  The 
second  portion  was  turned  in  the  direction  of  Bagdad  to  op- 
pose the  Russian  forces  coming  south  to  join  hands  with  the 
British  on  the  Tigris,  and  the  third  portion  was  to  remain 
near  Angora  in  order  to  bar  the  road  to  Constantinople. 
Therefore  there  are  three  separate  operations  in  progress,  and 
while  the  attack  on  Trebizond  is  the  most  spectacular  the 
advance  toward  the  Tigris  is  the  most  important.  It  is  also 
the  most  difficult,  since  a  mountain  range  must  be  crossed. 
But  if  the  Russians  should  succeed  in  joining  hands  with 
the  British  it  can  hardly  mean  less  than  the  end  of  Turkey 
in  Asia.  Therefore  it  would  be  well  to  watch  this  triple  line 
or  Russian  advance  through  Asia — through  Trebizond,  toward 
bagdad,  and  toward  Constantinople.  It  is  a  long  way  from 
Trebizond  to  Constantinople,  but  that  so  strong  a  fortress 
hould  be  taken  almost  by  drum  beat  is  a  portent  of  the  first 
magnitude.  It  looks  as  though  a  practical  Turkish  resistance 
v  as  at  an  end. 


John   ifascficld.   author  of  "Good  Friday   and  Other  Poems." 
Macmilian  Company. 

little  or  nothing,  and  chiefly  nothing.  Germans  who  are 
familiar  with  other  languages  must  be  aware  of  the  claims 
made  by  the  other  belligerents.  Far  too  much  weight  is 
placed  in  America  on  the  experiences  of  the  casual  traveler, 
who  goes  on  a  personally  conducted  trip  through  Unter  den 
Linden  and  then  writes  an  article  on  Germany  in  wartime. 


If  there  is  much  disaffection  in  India  it  seems  now  to  be 
so  far  below  the  surface  as  to  be  nearly  invisible.  Some 
twenty  or  thirty  trials  for  sedition  seem  to  represent  the 
whole  movement,  and  all  these  trials  are  of  men  who  be- 
longed to  the  party  of  Hindus  who  were  rejected  when  they 
tried  to  make  a  landing  in  Canada.  Officials  in  India  say 
that  the  experiences  of  the  Indian  troops  who  were  sent  to 
the  front  in  France  has  had  the  most  salutary  effect  in  check- 
ing the  spirit  of  revolt  at  home.  They  have  now  seen  the 
white  man  at  war  and  they  never  imagined  such  war  could 
exist.  They  are  now  fully  persuaded  that  they  would  be 
absolutely  helpless  against  a  white  army  with  modern  weapons 
and  that  any  attempt  at  revolt  would  be  futile.  At  one  time 
there  was  a  feeling  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  accustom  the 
Hindu  to  the  killing  of  white  men,  but  the  effect  is  said  to 
have  been  directly  the  opposite.  Army  men  in  India  say- 
that  there  is  now  no  possibility  of  trouble  with  the  Indian 
troops.     They  know  too  much  now. 

Sax  Fraxcisco,  April  19,   1916.  Sidxey  Corvx. 


Reports  of  recent  flood  damage  at  San  Diego  were 
greatly  exaggerated.  Water  has  been  stored  sufficient 
for  the  city  for  five  years  and  crop  prospects  are  ex- 
cellent. 


Fire    in    the    national    forests    in     1915    destroyed 
$190,000  worth  of  mature  timber. 


The  last  of  the  $18,000,000  state  highway  bond  issue 
has  been  sold. 


M.  Kushiro  Matsui,  the  new  Japanese  ambassador* 
France,  was  formerly  director  of  the  ministry  of  fo 
eign  affairs  in  Tokyo. 

Captain  Edwin  G.  Davis,  retired,  is  a  candidate  IB 
the  nomination  for  governor  of  Idaho.  He  recenUf 
announced  his  intention  to  campaign  all  over  that  stn* 
on  a  motorcycle.  Captain  Davis  is  a  native  of  IdaflB 
and  is  a  West  Pointer  of  the  class  of  1900. 

The  Right  Honorable  John  Gordon,  attorney-gener  L 
for  Ireland,  has  just  been  appointed  justice  of  ttL 
High  Court  in  Ireland.  He  has  represented  Souic 
Londonderry  as  a  Liberal  Unionist  since  1900.  at 
appointment  as  attorney-general  was  made  only  Iat 
year. 

Edwin  Herbert  Lewis,  who  has  just  written  his  firk 
novel  at  the  age  of  fifty,  is  well  known  as  an  educatrfe 
and  the  author  of  numerous  text-books,  among  thetfc 
"Specimens  of  the  Form  of  Discourse,"  "Applied  Eujk 
lish  Grammar,"  and  "Business  English."  His  homell 
in   Chicago. 

Lieutenant-General  Sir  H.  Sclater,  who  has  bell 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  southern  Britisl 
forces,  has  performed  exceptional  services  thrqughoil 
the  war.  In  recognition  of  his  efforts,  the  honor 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  has  been  o 
ferred  on  him. 

Admiral  Eduard  von  Capelle.  Admiral  von  Tirpit 
successor  as  German  naval  minister,  has  acted  as  sul  t 
chief  of  the  German  admiralty-  since  1913,  and  pr« 
viously  held  the  post  of  director  of  the  administrate 
department.  He  seems  practically  to  have  been  h 
chief's  right-hand  man.  Like  his  chief,  Admiral  ve 
Capelle  has  been  a  successful  representative  of  tt 
naval  department  in  its  dealings  with  the  Reichstag.  I 

Meredith  Nicholson,  who  has  "practically  bet 
agreed  upon  by  President  Wilson  and  Secretary  Bak« 
for  appointment  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War, 
well  known  for  his  popular  novels  of  recent  years.  H 
was  born  at  Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  in  1S66,  attende 
the  public  schools,  and  in  1907  Wabash  College  coi 
ferred  on  him  the  honorary  title  of  Litt.  D.  ButU 
College  has  also  honored  him. 

Joseph  Hooker  Shea,  recently  appointed  Unia 
States  ambassador  to  Chile,  was  born  in  Indiana  i 
1S63.  He  graduated  from  the  Indiana  State  Universit 
in  1S89  and  is  a  member  of  its  board  of  trustees.  Afte 
being  admitted  to  the  bar  he  served  as  prosecutin 
attorney,  judge  of  the  circuit  court,  and  was  for  tw 
terms  a  member  of  the  state  senate.  At  the  time  c 
his  appointment  he  was  chief  justice  of  the  appellat 
court. 

Samuel  Sachs  of  Xew  York  has  offered  Harvard  a 
annual  bequest  of  S2000  to  establish  the  "Sachs  R< 
search  Fellowship  in  Fine  Arts."  The  Harvard  Coi 
poration  has  accepted  the  offer.  This  fellowship  is  t 
be  awarded  annually  to  any  American  man  or  woma 
of  proved  ability,  whether  student  or  instructor,  for  th 
purpose  of  enabling  him  or  her  to  pursue  in  any  pat 
of  the  world  advanced  studies  in  the  history,  principle: 
or  methods  of  the  fine  arts. 

General  Emiliano  Chamorro,  who  seems  likely  to  b 
a  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  Nicaragua,  is  not 
minister  to  the  United  States.  He  has  been  a  conspici 
ous  and  popular  figure  in  Xicaraguan  affairs  ever  sine 
the  Bluefields  revolution  which  overthrew  Zelaya  an 
subsequently  brought  about  the  present  regime.  He  la 
the  victorious  military  forces  in  those  struggles, 
was  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  for  a  time  befor 
the  last  election.  Adolfo  Diaz,  however,  was  noon 
nated  by  the  Conservatives,  and  General  Chamor? 
withdrew  in  the  interests  of  harmony,  pledging  himsel 
to  support  Seflor  Diaz.    He  lived  up  to  his  pledge. 

Dr.  Tomas  Varela,  a  member  of  the  Argentine  dels 
gation  to  the  recent  Pan-American  Scientific  Congres 
in  Washington,  is  now  making  a  study  of  higher  edn 
cation  in  this  country,  with  a  view  to  applying  its  bel 
principles  to  the  schools  of  the  southern  republic.  H 
is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  o 
Buenos  Aires,  officially  represented  this  institution,  hi 
country,  and  the  Xational  Institute  of  Pedagogy  at  th 
congress,  and  has  the  honor  of  holding  a  gold  meds 
and  diploma  presented  to  him  by  his  fellow-member 
of  the  Argentine  delegation  for  his  distinguisho 
services  at  the  congress. 

Rene  Benjamin,  hailed  as  the  new  French  Kipling 
was  born  in  Paris  thirty  ^ears  ago.  He  has  worke 
for  the  newspapers  and  contributed  to  the  magazine 
and  reviews.  The  book  which  has  given  him  such  ; 
high  place  in  literature  is  "Gaspard,"  a  novel  which  i 
spoken  of  by  the  French  as  the  one  literary  master 
piece  of  the  war.  The  author  comes  from  an  w 
teresting  family,  being  the  grandson  of  the  engrav^i 
Ernest  Hue.  who  died  recently,  the  son  of  Ernest  Ben 
jamin.  a  novelist  cut  off  before  his  prime,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Societe  de 
Gens  de  Lettres.  and  the  nephew  of  the  eminent  veteri 
narian,  Henri  Benjamin,  w-ho  is  one  of  the  hundrei 
members  of  the  Academie  de  Medecine.  Heretofor 
none  of  his  writings  attracted  any  large  share  of  atten 
tion. 


H 
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BROOKE  MAKES  AN  OFFER. 


'he  Rich  Bore  Who  Would  Use  Lister  to  Climb  Socially. 


,No  one  really  knew  how  Archibald  Brooke,  or 
Archie."  as  his  friends  and  business  associates  called 
im.  had  ever  succeeded  in  becoming  a  member  of  so 
Elusive  a  club.  It  was  said  of  him  that,  once  having 
ptten  in,  he  was  afraid  if  he  ever  went  out  that  he 
rould  not  be  let  in  again,  and.  as  a  consequence,  had 
ever  wandered  beyond  the  club  doors.  Known  as  an 
ttremely  rich  and  successful  man  of  business  and  a 
jg  operator  on  Wall  Street,  he  had  for  many  years 
ved  alone  in  a  palace-like  structure  on  Riverside 
Irive.  When  he  had  reached  the  late  forties,  how- 
Irer.  and  had  accumulated  more  money  than  any  one 
erson  could  possibly  spend,  he  had  decided  to  marry. 
fot  that  he  was  in  love  with  any  woman  in  particular, 
ut  he  believed  that  so  splendid  a  mansion  as  he  pos- 
cssed  needed  a  chatelaine.  Therefore,  just  as  he  had 
pee  spent  a  whole  day  among  the  antiquity  shops 
i  Fifth  Avenue,  searching  for  a  suitable  statue  to  rep- 
tsent  Venus  arising  from  the  waves,  for  the  fountain 
a  his  marble  hallway,  he  went  in  search  of  a  bride 
i  decorate  the  blue  silk-brocaded  suite  next  his  own. 
tis  choice  fell  on  a  girl  much  younger  than  himself, 
retty,  vivacious,  but  whose  parents  were  little  known 
pyond  a  small  coterie  of  friends  who  lived  and  were 
Lite  content  to  live  on  the  upper  west  side  of  the  town, 
fo  sooner,  however,  had  the  young  lady  become  in- 
alled  as  the  mistress  of  Brooke's  palace  and  possessed 
i  his  many  millions  than  she  developed  a  great  social 
mbition,  threw  over  the  traces  of  quiet  domesticity, 
pd  started  for  that  chosen  land  of  the  socially  power- 
pi  that  lies  just  east  of  Central  Park.  To  her  com- 
lercial  husband,  who  immediately  after  marriage  had 
tveloped  a  great  love  and  admiration  for  his  wife,  she 
kplained  that  even  if  his  riches  could  not  successfully 
King  them  socially  across  the  great  gulf  that  divided 
Be  East  and  West  Sides  his  money  could  at  least  land 
pern  there  geographically.  Tactically  this  first  step  in 
er  plan  of  invasion  could  not  be  denied,  and,  as  a  re- 
lit, for  the  past  two  years  the  Brookes,  from  a  new 
nd  gorgeous  palace  situated  on  Fifth  Avenue  and 
icing  Central  Park,  had  been  storming  at  the  gates  of 
few  York's  most  exclusive  society.  So  far  their  most 
btable,  and  almost  their  only,  success  had  been 
thieved  when  Brooke  had  been  elected  a  member  of 
p  old  and  conservative  club. 
Lister  knew  Brooke  in  the  same  way  that  every 
her  member  of  the  club  knew  him,  as  a  rich  man  and 
bore.  From  sheer  good  nature  and  his  innate  cour- 
sy  Johnny  had  often  been  forced  to  listen  to 
rooke's  harangues  on  Wall  Street  and  its  methods, 
id  once  he  had  greatly  inconvenienced  himself  by 
ning  at  the  millionaire's  new  marble  palace,  where  he 
.d  met  and  felt  sorry  for  Mrs.  Brooke.  Therefore,  on 
lis  particular  Sunday  morning,  depressed  and  heart- 
ck  as  he  was  over  his  own  troubles,  he  was  in  a  poor 
unor  to  listen  to  Brooke  rave  against  business  condi- 
ons  or  pompously  talk  of  his  wealth.  But  when  he 
tw  the  banker  toss  aside  his  paper  and  start  in  his 
rection,  Lister  took  a  long  drink  of  Scotch  and 
aced  himself  for  the  ordeal — an  ordeal,  however, 
hich  he  determined  should  be  very  brief. 
"Good-morning,  Lister.''  Brooke  said,  as  he  fell  into 
low  arm-chair  and  stretched  out  his  long  legs  in  the 
trection  of  the  fireplace. 
"Drink?"  asked  Johnny. 

Brooke  shook  his  head  vehemently.  "No,  indeed, 
ntirely  too  early.  Besides,  I  never  drink  when  I  talk 
Usiness,  but  I  always  smoke."  He  took  two  cigars 
om  his  waistcoat  pocket  and  proffered  one  of  them 
Lister.  "You'll  find  that  pretty  good.  I  own  part 
f  a  tobacco  plantation  in  Cuba  and  have  all  my  own 
igars  made  out  of  the  best  leaf  on  the  place.  Have 
m  made  all  shapes  and  sizes  to  suit  me  and  my 
lends." 

"Good  idea,"  said  Lister,  "but  who  are  you  going  to 
ilk  business  to?     We  seem  to  have  the  place  to  our- 
lves.     Got  a  good  proposition  to  offer  me?" 
"Damned  good,"  Brooke  said. 

Johnny  smiled  at  the  thought  that  of  all  the  men  of 
is  acquaintance  Archibald  Brooke  was  certainly  the 
ist  from  whom  he  would  have  expected  or  to  whom  he 
ould  have  turned  for  help,  but  what  he  said  was: 
Fire  ahead.  I'm  looking  for  a  job." 
Brooke  drew  one  long  leg  at  right  angles  across  the 
her  and  clasped  his  hands  over  his  knee.  "That's 
bat  I  supposed,"  he  said.  "I  heard  that  after  your 
arriage    you'd    had    a    falling    out    with    Ellis.     In 

ct " 

"Then  you  heard  what  isn't  true,"  Lister  interrupted. 
There  was  no  falling  out.     We  decided  to  bring  our 
isiness  relations  to  an  amicable  end.    That's  all." 
Brooke   turned   his    cigar    slowly   between    his    lips. 
MI  right,"  he  said,  "have  it  your  way.     But  as  long 
ou  are  free  I  thought  you  might  be  ready  to  talk 
ness  with  me." 
am,"  said  Johnny,  smiling,  "with  you  or  any  one 
has  something  to  offer." 
Ister  had  never  liked  Brooke  nor  his  manner,  and 
dw  that  he  was  in  the  position  of  being  offered  em- 
oyment  by  the  man,  he  disliked  both  more  than  ever. 
"It's  a  job,"  Brooke  began,  "something  like  the  one 
3U  had   with    Ellis,   and   again   it   isn't   like   it.     I'm 
ling  to  be  perfectly  frank  with  you — got  to  be.     If 


you  accept  the  offer,  wrell  and  good.  If  you  refuse, 
I  take  it  that  as  a  gentleman  you'll  say  nothing  about 
it.  Forget  it — just  as  if  we'd  never  had  this  talk  at  all. 
Is  that  agreed?" 

"Of  course,  surely,"  said  Johnny,  wondering  what 
was  coming  next. 

"Right  and  good,"  Brooke  said,  and  took  a  fresh 
clasp  of  his  hands  about  his  knees  and  clenched  his 
cigar  tightly  between  his  teeth.  "So  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned I'm  perfectly  satisfied  with  my  life  as  I  find  it 
— or  rather,  as  I've  made  it.  I'm  satisfied  with  my 
home  and  my  friends  and  my  club."  At  the  mention 
of  his  club  Lister  yawned  slightly  in  an  effort  to  con- 
ceal the  smile  that  forced  itself  to  his  lips.  But  Brooke 
did  not  apparently  notice  the  smile  and  went  on:  "I'm 
satisfied,  but  my  wife  isn't.  Not  that  I  blame  her,  you 
understand,  because  I  don't.  She's  young  and  am- 
bitious, and  she  wants  amusement  and  gayety.  As  she 
says,  what's  the  use  of  our  having  that  big  house  up- 
town when  the  only  people  who  ever  come  into  it  are 
a  lot  of  hungry  relatives  who  are  scared  at  the  sight 
of  our  butler's  livery,  and  a  few  men  from  the  club 
here  who  come  up  for  a  good  dinner  and  then  leave 
us  alone  as  if  we  were  a  couple  of  Chinese  lepers? 
She  wants  to  know  the  wives  of  these  men  and  be 
asked  to  their  houses.  Do  you  get  me?  That's  per- 
fectly natural,  for  a  young,  good-looking  girl  with 
plenty  of  money  to  want  the  best,  isn't  it?" 

"Perfectly,"  said  Lister.  "I  sympathize  with  your 
wife  entirely." 

"Good,"  Brooke  hurried  on;  "then  I  can  talk  busi- 
ness to  you.  I've  had  you  in  my  eye  for  the  job  for 
some  time,  Lister,  and  have  just  been  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  talk  it  over  with  you.  They  tell  me  that 
Ellis  gave  you  five  thousand  a  year." 

"That,"  said  Lister,  "is  a  matter  between " 

"That's  all  right."  Brooke  interrupted  and  raised  his 
hand.  "I  know  it's  none  of  my  business,  and  I  don't 
care,  anyhow.     It's  got  nothing  to  do  with  my  propo- 


Illitstration   from   "A  Book-Lover's  Holidays  in   the  Open."  by 
Theodore   Roosevelt.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

sition.  You  and  your  wife  have  got  something  to  sell, 
and  I  and  Mrs.  Brooke  have  got  something  to  buy  and 
the  money  to  buy  it  with." 

At  the  mention  of  his  wife  Lister  was  conscious  that 
the  blood  had  rushed  to  his  face.  "Couldn't  we  leave 
my  wife  out  of  this?"  he  suggested. 

"No,  we  couldn't,"  Brooke  said,  bluntly.  "She's  to 
be  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  contract  as  you  are." 

Johnny  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  he  wanted  to 
hear  Brooke  out,  and  so  he  said,  "All  right;  go  ahead." 

"Well,  now,  my  offer,"  said  the  banker,  gazing  up  at 
the  raftered  ceiling,  "is  this :  twelve  thousand  dollars  a 
year  to  you  and  Mrs.  Lister  for  getting  us  in  right 
with  the  right  crowd.  I  mean  the  crowd  you  run  with. 
Xaturally  I  am  to  pay  all  the  expenses.  That  is  to  say, 
if  you  gave  us  a  dinner  at  Sherry's  or  the  Ritz  and 
asked  a  lot  of  swells,  you  could  sign  the  check  and 
I'd  pay  it.  You  know  yourself,  Lister,  that  that  would 
be  a  mighty  easy  way  for  you  and  your  missus  to  pay 
off  your  social  debts.  Give  'em  a  fine  dinner  and  a 
theatre  party  and  a  supper  afterward  and  not  costing 
you  a  cent — just  have  me  and  Mrs.  B.  along,  and  not 
featured  in  any  way  at  that." 

Even  in  his  own  circle  of  friends  Lister  knew  several 
men  and  women  in  New  York  and  London  who  had 
taken  money  to  launch  newcomers  into  society,  but  it 
had  never  occurred  to  him  that  any  one  would  dare  to 
make  an  offer  to  him  to  so  prostitute  his  position.  To 
be  sure,  he  had  been  a  sort  of  social  secretary  to  the 
Ellises,  but  the  Ellises  had  had  their  own  secure  posi- 
tion long  before  he  had  been  employed  by  them.  His 
first  impulse  was  to  indignantly  refuse  Brooke's  offer 
and  to  tell  him  what  he  thought  of  him  for  making  it. 
but  when  he  glanced  at  the  millionaire  he  found  him 
still  staring  innocently  at  the  ceiling,  and  before  he 
could  frame  the  words  of  his  answer,  Brooke,  in  the 
1  same  dry,  metallic  voice,  was  continuing  the  details  of 
(  his  offer. 
I      "There  would  be  no  hard  work  about  it ;  no  chores 


nor  drudgery  of  any  sort.  That  is,  unless  you  con- 
sidered it  a  chore  to  entertain  Mrs.  Brooke  and  myself 
lavishly  at  my  expense  and  to  be  entertained  lavishly 
by  us,  also  at  my  expense.  Of  course,  after  we  had 
met  these  people  I  should  expect  you  to  get  us  cards 
for  their  parties  and  to  see  that  they  called  on  my  wife. 
That's  where  your  work  would  really  come  in.  We're 
not  very  keen,  you  know,  for  you  to  give  a  lot  of 
swells  a  big  dinner  with  my  money,  and  then  have  them 
all  cut  us.  My  idea  would  be  to  have  our  arrange- 
ment by  the  month,  payment  in  advance,  and  then  if 
either  of  us  was  dissatisfied  we  could  call  it  off  and  no 
harm  to  any  one." 

For  a  few  moments  the  two  men  remained  silent, 
and  then  Brooke  pulled  himself  out  of  his  chair, 
stretched  his  long  frame  to  its  full  height,  and  looked 
down  at  Lister,  who  was  staring  moodily  at  the  burn- 
ing logs  on  the  hearth. 

"Think  it  over,  Johnny,"  he  said.  "Take  your  time 
and  think  it  over.  I'm  going  into  the  reading-room  to 
finish  my  paper.  If  you  think  of  anything  that  1 
haven't  made  quite  clear  just  call  me." 

Without  looking  up,  Lister  nodded,  and  Brooke 
lounged  into  the  next  room.  If  Johnny  had  entered 
the  club  in  a  thoroughly  unhappy  frame  of  mind 
Brooke's  offer  had  only  succeeded  in  making  him  much 
more  unhappy.  Had  the  proposition  been  made  to  him 
before  his  marriage  he  would  have  told  the  man  who 
had  made  it  to  him  to  go  to  the  devil  and  would  have 
considered  the  incident  closed.  As  a  bachelor,  free  of 
responsibilities,  he  wrould  much  rather  have  starved 
than  taken  money  for  such  service,  but  now  he  was  no 
longer  a  bachelor  and  distinctly  he  had  responsibilities. 
His  little  capital  was  nearly  gone  and  Barbara  must 
somehow  be  provided  for.  In  addition  to  this,  every 
effort  that  he  had  made  so  far  to  secure  a  place  in  a 
legitimate  business  had  failed  utterly,  and  now  it 
seemed  as  if  the  devil  himself  in  the  person  of  Brooke 
had  come  to  tempt  him  to  sell  his  birthright.  And 
then  he  tried  very  hard  to  imagine  just  what  Barbara 
would  say  to  it  all,  especially  after  the  trouble  of  the 
night  before.  Of  his  own  attitude  toward  Barbara, 
I  should  he  decide  to  accept  Brooke's  offer,  he  was  quite 
certain.  He  must  not  ask,  but  demand,  that  she  become 
not  only  an  interested  but  an  active  participant  in  the 
agreement.  That  they  had  quarreled  over  his  affair 
with  Crosby  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  that  he 
must  work  for  their  livelihood  and  that  so  far  as  lay- 
in  her  power  she  must  help  him.  He  was  truly  sorry 
for  Barbara,  sorry  to  make  any  such  demand  of  her 
just  at  the  very  beginning  of  her  own  career  in  Xew 
York,  but,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  it  seemed  as  if  cir- 
cumstances made  the  sacrifice  absolutely  necessary. 
For  half  an  hour  he  set  before  the  hearth,  his  chin 
resting  on  his  chest,  his  unseeing  eyes  gazing  at  the 
burning  logs.  Over  and  over  again  his  tired  brain 
tried  to  thresh  the  matter  out  and  to  reach  the  right 
and  logical  answer.  He  made  every  effort  to  see  it 
from  every  angle;  to  be  fair  to  Barbara  and  to  himself 
and  to  his  friends;  but  his  thoughts  seemed  to  work 
in  a  circle  and  always  to  come  back  to  the  same  de- 
cision— in  spite  of  all  of  its  unpleasant  and  ignominious 
features,  for  the  absolute  need  of  money — he  must  ac- 
cept the  offer.  It  was  after  he  had  reached  this  con- 
clusion for  perhaps  the  twentieth  time  that  he  became 
conscious  that  the  gaunt  figure  of  Brooke  was  stand- 
ing between  him  and  the  fireplace. 

"Well."  said  Brooke,  "how  about  it?" 

Lister  looked  up  at  the  spare  frame,  the  smooth, 
square  jaw.  the  hard  mouth,  the  deep-set.  searching 
eyes  and  forced  a  smile  into  his  own  tired  eyes. 

"All  right,  Brooke,"  he  said.  "I'm  on — that  is,  so 
far  as  I'm  concerned.  But  I've  got  to  speak  to  Mrs. 
Lister  first.  According  to  the  contract  her  consent 
seems  to  be  as  necessary  as  my  own." 

"Quite,"  said  Brooke;  "but  I've  no  doubt  that  you 
can  persuade  her  to  your  way  of  thinking.  I'm  glad 
you  can  look  at  the  thing  sensibly,  anyhow.  And,  by 
the  by,  I  wish  you'd  tell  your  wife  that  Mrs.  Brooke 
would  like  you  both  to  dine  with  us  tomorrow  and  to 
go  to  the  opera  afterward.    It's  the  opening  night." 

"I'm  sorry,"  Lister  said,  "but  we're  going  with  Ar- 
thur Wilson  and  his  wife." 

"I'm  sorry,  too,"  Brooke  said,  speaking  very  slowly 
I  and  with  much  precision,  "very  sorry.  Mrs.  Brooke 
I  has  a  box,  and  so  far  has  unfortunately  been  unable  to 
!  fill  it.  Don't  you  think  that  you  and  your  wife  could 
I  possibly  break  your  other  engagement?" 

Lister  got  up   and   smiled   pleasantly   into   the   grim 
I  eyes   of   his   would-be   employer.      "I'm    afraid    it's   a 
little  late,"  he  said.     "It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  Mrs. 
Wilson.     Besides,  they're  very  old  friends  of  mine." 

"I  wasn't  thinking  of  Mrs.  Wilson,"  Brooke  said,  and 
his  rat-trap  jaws  close  with  a  snap.  "I  was  thinking 
of  Mrs.  Brooke.  I'm  sorry  to  bother  you,  Lister,  but 
this  first  night  at  the  opera  means  so  much  to  my  wife 
that  I  fear  I  shall  have  to  insist  on  you  and  Mrs.  Lister 
going  with  us.  That  is.  I  mean,  of  course  if  we  are 
to  do  business  together  hereafter.  Think  it  over, 
Lister,  and  telephone  your  answer  to  my  house  this 
evening  after  you  have  explained  things  to  your  wife. 
If  your  answer  is  satisfactory — that  is,  that  you  will 
go  with  us — our  contract  starts  tomorrow  night.  Do  I 
make  myself  clear?" 

"Perfectly,"  said  Lister. — From  "Nothing  a    Ye 
b\  Charles   Belmont   Davis.     Published   by   H- 
Brothers. 
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John  Kendrick  Bangs  Relates  His  Experiences  on  the  Lec- 
ture Platform. 


America  has  a  great  many  men  who  can  be  tunny, 
but  she  has  only  one  humorist,  and  it  need  hardly  be 
said  that  he  is  John  Kendrick  Bangs.  Now  it  seems 
that  Mr.  Bangs  "has  been  lecturing  through  the  country 
and  we  are  not  at  all  sure  whether  it  would  be  the 
greater  pleasure  to  hear  him  lecture  or  to  read  his 
printed  description  of  his  tour.  Unfortunately  we  can 
not  do  both,  and  so  we  must  be  content  with  his  book. 

One  finds  in  the  South,  says  Mr.  Bangs,  much  to 
appeal  to  the  sense,  but  still  more  that  appeals  to  the 
sympathies.  In  Louisiana  he  met  an  old  Confederate 
soldier  who  made  him  his  prisoner  in  the  shackles  of 
affectionate  regard: 

"I  wish."  said  he,  "that  you  might  stay  ovah  hyah  at  my 
home  a  day  or  two,  suh.  and  let  me  take  you  to  one  of_  our 
Post  meetin's,  suh.     "We'd  make  you  more  than  welcome/' 

"Yank  though   I   be.   eh?"    I   laughed. 

"Yes.  indeed,  suh,"  he  replied.  "We  aint  got  anything 
against  you  on  that  score,  suh.  My  first  meetin'  with  Yanks 
in  a  not  strictly  fightin'  capacity  was  once  when  a  half  a 
dozen  of  'em  took  me  prisoner.  I  found  myself  surrounded 
by  'em  one  day  durin'  the  wah  when  I  was  doin'  picket  duty, 
and  the  way  they  run  me  in  was  a  caution,  suh.  They  bein' 
six  to  one.  I  just  let  on  that  I  was  satisfied  if  they  was." 

"And  what  did  they  do  to  you  ?"   I   asked. 

"They  near  killed  me.  suh.  with  seegyars,  and  mo'  real 
food  than  I'd  seen  in  six  months,"  he  said  with  a  chuckle. 
"The'  wasn't  anything  they  had,  from  plug  tobacker  and 
seegyars  up  to  a  real  meat  dinner  that  I  didn't  git  mo'  'n 
my  faiah  share  of." 

"And  how  long  did  they  keep  you?"  I  queried. 

"Fo"   as  long  as  I  was  willin'  to   stay,  suh,"  was  his  reply. 

In  Ohio  Mr.  Bangs  needed  to  cash  a  check  and  no 
one  would  trust  him  until  he  made  his  plight  known 
in  a  railroad  car  and  so  found  the  good  Samaritan: 

And  I  went  on  and  narrated  my  experience  with  the  two 
national   banks    as   recorded   here. 

"Well,  by  George!"  ejaculated  one  of  the  men  seated  oppo- 
site to  me.  slapping  his  knee  vigorously  as  I  finished.  "I'm 
an  Ohio  man,  sir,  and  I  blush  for  the  state.  I'll  cash  your 
check  for  you  on  your  looks.     How  much  do  you  want  ?" 

"Twenty-five   dollars,"  said   I. 

"All  right,"  he  said,  pulling  a  well-filled  wallet  from  his 
pocket,  and  counting  out  five  five-dollar  bills.  "There's  the 
stuff." 

I  thanked  him,  and  drawing  my  check  handed  it  over  to 
him.     He  took  it,  and  glanced  at  the  signature. 

"What?'  he  exploded.     "Tlie  Idiot  f" 

This  was  the  title  of  one  of  my  books. 

"Guilty !"  said  I. 

"Here,  you !"  he  cried,  pulling  his  wallet  again  from  his 
pocket,  and  holding  it  wide  open,  displaying  a  tempting  bundle 
of  ten-dollar  bills  within.     "Here — just  help  yourself:'' 

And  yet  there  are  people  in  this  world  who  ask  if  "litera- 
ture" pays ! 

Literary  criticism  was  sometimes  found  in  unex- 
pected places,  as  in  the  case  of  the  chance  traveling 
companion  of  unpromising  exterior  who  denounced 
Robert  Buchanan  for  his  onslaught  on  Rossetti's 
"Blessed  Damozel": 

"Do  you  remember,"  he  went  on,  "what  Buchanan  said 
about  those  lines? — 

"And   still    she  bowed  herself  and    stooped 

Out    of   the   circling   charm 
Until   her  bosom    must  have   made 
The   bar  she   leaned   on   zcarm. 

He  said  those  lines  were  bad,  and  that  the  third  and  fourth 
were  quite  without  merit,  and  almost  without  meaning.' 
Fancy   that ! — 

"Until    her   bosom    must   have   made 
The    bar   she   leaned   on    zcarm 

almost  without  meaning!  Suffering  Centipedes!"  he  cried 
indignantly.  "That  man  must  have  been  brought  up  on  the 
bottle  !" 

The  lecturer,  says  Mr.  Bangs,  must  realize  that  his 
wares  must  be  delivered  in  person.  There  is  no  middle- 
man to  act  as  a  buffer: 

Occasionally,  however,  an  ostentatiously  emphatic  expres- 
sion of  disapproval  gives  the  man  on  the  platform  a  chance 
to  redeem  himself.  It  is  told  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  that 
on  one  occasion  something  he  had  said  proved  so  offensive  to 
one  of  his  auditors,  who  happened  to  be  sitting  in  the  front 
row  of  a  large  and  reverberant  auditorium,  that  the  indi- 
vidual rose  bruskly  and  walked  out.  As  a  sort  of  under- 
scoring of  his  disapproval  the  protesting  soul  was  aided  by 
a  pair  of  new  shoes  that  squeaked  so  audibly  as  he  strode 
down  the  aisle  that  they  distracted  the  attention  of  every- 
body. Mr.  Beecher  immediately  stopped  short,  and  waited 
until  the  dissatisfied  person  had  faded  through  the  doorway 
and  the  last  echo  of  his  suffering  boots  had  died  away,  and 
then,  with  a  benignant  smile,  recited  that  good  old  nursery 
rime  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  our  childhood: 
Rings  on   his   6ngers, 

And   bells  on   his   toes; 
He    shall    have   music 
Wherever  he  goes. 

It  was  a  bit  of  ready  repartee  that  captivated  the  audience, 
and  if  there  were  present  any  others  who  later  found  them- 
selves in  a  protesting  mood  it  is  pretty  certain  that  they 
waited  for  a  safer  occasion  upon  which  to  manifest  it.  Mr. 
Beecher  on  his  feet  was  never  a  man  to  be  trifled  with. 

But  appreciation  of  the  lecturer  is  not  always  a  proof 
Of  intelligence  in  the  audience,  as  the  author  once  dis- 
:red  to  his  cost: 

"Well,  Mr.  Bangs."  said  the  chairman  as  we  walked  back 
to  the  hotel  together  after  the  lecture  was  over,  "what  did 
you  think  of  your  audience  tonight?  Some  responsiveness 
there,   all   right,   eh?" 

1  was  impulsively  enthusiastic  enough  to  say  that  I  thought 
it  was  a  "corking  good  audience."  "If  they  were  all  like 
th  it,"  said  I.  "this  work  would  be  as  easy  as  cutting  calves- 
Foot  jelly  with  an  ax." 

"I    thought    you    liked    them.'"    said    he.      "i  >ur    people    here 

e  appreciative,  and  they  believe  the  laborer  is  worthy  of 
.is  hire   in    showing 

"I'll  put  Blaoksville  down  in  my  red-letter  book,"  said  I. 
"iut    tell    me    who    and    what    is    that    rather    distinguished- 


looking  young  man  with  the  longish  blond  hair  and  snappy 
eyes,  who  sat  in  the  aisle  seat  of  the  front  row  next  to  the 
white-haired  old  lady  with  an  audiphone?  He  had  a  wistful 
sort   of   face,    and " 

"Oh,  I  know  who  you  mean."'  said  the  chairman.  "He's 
So-and-So.     What  about  him — he  didn't  bother  you,   I  hope?" 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  I.  "I  loved  him.  He  was  about 
the  most  appreciative  chap  I  ever  talked  to.  He  fairly  hung 
on  every  word  I  spoke,  and  when  it  came  to  a  funny  point 
I'm  blest  if  he  didn't  meet  me  more  than  halfway !" 

"Yes."  said  the  chairman,   "he  would.     He's  half-witted." 

The  author  finds  space  in  which  to  credit  the  Pull- 
man porter  for  his  power  of  repartee.  It  happened  on 
a  night  run  from  Boston  and  the  porter  was  unusually 
black: 

"Yo'  got  enough  pillows,  cap'n  ?"  he  asked  on  one  occasion, 
after   he   had   fixed  my   berth. 

"Yes,  major,"  I  replied,  putting  him  up  a  peg  higher.  "But 
it's  a  cold  night,  and  I  think  another  blanket  might  come  in 
handy." 

"All  right,  cunnel,"  said  he,  adding  to  my  honors.  "I'll  git 
hit   right   away." 

"Thank  you,  general,"  said  I,  as  he  returned  with  the  de- 
sired  article. 

"Glad  to  serve  yo',   admiral,"  said  he  with   deep  gravity. 

''And  now,  bishop,"  said  I,  resolved  to  keep  at  it  until  I 
scored  a  victory,   "suppose " 

"Hoi"  on,  mistuh  !"  he  retorted  instantly.  "Hoi'  on !  Dey 
aint  mo'n  one  puhson  in  de  universe  whut's  highern  a  bishop, 
an'  I  knows  mighty'  well  yo*   aint  Him !" 

We  are  told  a  good  deal  about  the  peculiarities  of 
chairmen,  and  there  is  one  good  story  of  a  Pacific 
Coast  chairman  who  frankly  admitted  that  he  had 
never  before  heard  of  the  lecturer  and  was  somewhat 
at  a  loss  as  to  the  right  way  in  which  to  introduce 
him : 

"I  didn't  know  until  half  an  hour  ago  that  I  was  to  present 
you  to  our  people  tonight,"'  said  he,  "and  to  tell  the  honest 
truth.  Mr.  Bangs.  /  never  heard  of  you  before.  Will  you 
please  tell  me  tcho  you  are,  and  what  you  are,  and  why  you 
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OLD  FAVORITES. 


Eleanor   H.   Porter,    author   of    "Just    David.' 
Houghion    Mifflin    Company. 


are  ?     And   is   there   anything   pleasant    I    can   say   about   you 
in   introducing  you   to  your  audience?" 

'"Well,"  said  I,  "if  I  had  known  I  was  to  have  the  privi- 
lege of  preparing  the  obituary  notice  you  are  to  deliver  over 
my  prostrate  remains  while  I  lie  in  state  upon  the  platform 
tonight,  I  should  have  written  out  something  that  would  have 

1  been  mighty-  proud  reading  for  the  little  Bangses  when  I  sent 
marked    copies    of   tomorrow   morning's   papers   back   East   to 

I  show   them   what    a   great   man    their    daddy   is    in   the    West. 

.  But   I   haven't   time   to   tell   you  the   whole   story-   of  my  past 

|  life,  and  there  are  certain  sections  of  it  I  wouldn't  tell  you 
if  I  had.  I  have  been  a  Democrat  in  Xew  York  and  a  Re- 
publican in  Maine." 

"You    might    at    least    make    a    suggestion    or    two    to    help 

I  me  out,  though,"  he  pleaded. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  I,  "there  are  plenty  of  pleasant  things  you 
can  say  about  me.  In  the  first  place,  you  can  tell  the  au- 
dience that " 

"Hold  on  a  moment.  Mr.  Bangs,"  he  interrupted,  raising 
his  hand  to  stop  me.  "Just  one  minute,  please  !  You've  got 
to  remember  that  I  am  a  clergyman  and  must  speak  the 
truth!" 

I  resolved  to  let  him  go  his  own  gait,  and  comforted  him 
by  telling  him  he  could  say  whatever  he  pleased,  and  that  I 
would   "stand  for   it." 

And  I  must  confess  he  acquitted  himself  nobly.  In  his 
hands  I  became  one  of  the  Princes  of  Letters,  the  titles  of 
whose  many  books  were  too  well  known  to  need  any  enumera- 
tion of  them  there,  and  as  for  my  name — why  it  would  be  an 
impertinence  for  him  even  to  mention  it,  "because,  my 
friends,"  said  he.  "I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  that  name 
is  as  familiar  to  you  as  it  is  to   me." 

These  few  extracts  from  a  delightful  book  are  cer- 
tainly representative,  since  they  are  selected  almost  at 
random.  There  is  hardly  a  paragraph  without  its  touch 
of  humor  or  pathos,  and  often  of  both. 

From  Pillar  to  Post.  By  John  Kendrick  Bangs. 
Xew  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.60  net. 


California  now  furnishes  practically  the  whole 
world's  supply  of  mustard  seed.  Santa  Barbara  County 
being  the  producer.  Eastern  mustard  manufacturing 
companies  are  already  contracting  for  the  season's 
output. 


The  Legend  of  Easter  Eggs. 
Trinity  bells  with   their  hollow  lungs. 
And  their  vibrant  lips  and  their  brazen   tongues, 
Over  the  roofs  of  the  city-  pour 
Their  Easter  music  with  joyous  roar. 
Till  the   soaring  notes  to  the   Sun   are  rolled 
As  he  swings  along  in  his  path  of  gold. 

"Dearest  Papa."  says  my  boy  to  me, 
As  he  merrily  climbs  on  his  mother's  knee, 
"Why   are   these   eggs  that  you  see  me  hold 
Colored  so  finely  with  blue  and  gold  ? 
And  what  is  the  wonderful  bird  that  lays 
Such   beautiful   eggs   upon   Easter   days?" 

Tenderly  shine  the  April  skies, 
Like  laughter  and  tears  in  my  child's  blue  eyes, 
And  even-  face  in  the  street  is  gay, — 
Why   cloud   this   youngster's   by   saying  nay  ? 
So  I  cudgel  my  brains  for  the  tale  he  begs. 
And  tell  him  this  story  of  Easter  eggs : — 

You  have  heard,  my  boy,   of  the  Man  who   died, 

Crowned   with   keen   thorns   and   crucified ; 

And  how  Joseph  the  wealthy — whom   God  reward 

Cared  for  the  corse  of  his  martyred  Lord, 

And  piously  tombed  it  within  the  rock. 

And   closed  the  gate  with   a  mighty  block. 

Xow,   close  by  the  tomb  a   fair  tree  grew. 
With   pendulous  leaves   and  blossoms   of  blue ; 
And  deep  in  the  green  tree's  shadowy  breast 
A   beautiful  singing  bird   sat  on  her  nest, 
Which  was  bordered  with  mosses  like  malachite, 
And  held   four  eggs   of  an   ivory  white. 

Xow,   when   the  bird  from   her  dim   recess 
Beheld   the   Lord  in   His   burial   dress. 
And  looked  on  the  heavenly  face  so  pale, 
And  the  dear  hands  pierced  with  the  cruel  nail, 
Her  heart  nigh  broke  with   a   sudden  pang. 
And  out  of  the  depth  of  her  sorrow  she  sang. 

All  night  long  till  the  moon  was  up 

She  sat  and  sang  in  her  moss-wreathed  cup : 

A   song   of  sorrow   as   wild   and   shrill 

As  the  homeless  wind  when  it  roams  the  hill ; 

So  full  of  tears,  so  loud   and  long. 

That  the  grief  of  the  world  seemed  turned  to  song,. 

But   soon  there   came  through  the  weeping  night 

A  glittering  Angel  clothed  in  white : 

And  he  rolled  the  stone  from  the  tomb  away. 

Where  the  Lord  of  the  earth  and  the  heavens  lay ; ' 

And   Christ  arose  in  the  cavern's  gloom. 

And  in  living  lustre  came  from  the  tomb. 

Now,  the  bird  that  sat  in  the  heart  of  the  tree 
Beheld  this  celestial  mystery. 
And  its  heart  was  filled  with  a  sweet  delight, 
And  it  poured  a  song  on  the  throbbing  night, — 
Xotes   climbing  notes,   till  higher,   higher, 
They  shot  to   Heaven  like  spears  of  fire. 

When   the   glittering,   white-robed   Angel   heard 
The  sorrowing  song  of  the  grieving  bird. 
And.  after,  the  jubilant  psan  of  mirth 
That  hailed   Christ   risen   again   on   earth. 
He  said :      "Sweet  bird,  be   forever  blest. 
Thyself,  thy  eggs,  and  thy  moss-wreathed  nest!" 

And   ever,  my  child,  since  that  blessed  night, 
When  Death  bowed  down  to  the  Lord  of  Light, 
The  eggs  of  that  sweet  bird  change  their  hue, 
And  burn  with  red   and   gold   and  blue : 
Reminding  mankind  in  their  simple  way 
Of  the  holy  marvel  of  Easter  Day. 

— Fits-James  O'Brien. 


■ 


Bismillah. 
Forth  from  his  tent  the  patriarch  Abraham  stept. 
And  lengthening  shadows  slowly  past  him  crept. 

For  many   days  he   scarce   had   broke   his    fast. 
Lest   some   poor  wanderer   should   come   at   last, 

And.    scanty   comfort    finding,    go   his   way. 
In   doubt   of   God's  great   mercy   day  by  day. 

But  deep  contentment  in  his  calm   eyes   shone 
When  he  beheld,  afar,  a  pilgrim  lone, 

Fare  slowly  toward  him  from   the  flaming  west, 
With   weary   steps   betokening  need   of   rest. 

When  that  he  came  anear,  straightway  was  seen 
An  aged  man  of  grave  and  reverend  mien. 

"Guest  of  mine  eyes,  here  let  thy  footsteps  halt," 
The  patriarch  said,  "and  share  my  bread  and  salt." 

Then   calling  to   his   kinsfolk,   soon   the  board 
Was    laden    richly    with    the    patriarch's    hoard. 

And   when   around   the   fair   repast   they   drew, 
'•Bismillah !"   said   they   all   with   reverence   due: 

Save    only  he   for  whom   the   feast   was   spread ; 
He  bowed  him  gravely,   but  no  word  he  said. 

Then   Abraham  thus:     "O   Guest   is  it  not  meet 
To  utter  God's  great  name  ere  thou  dost  eat?" 

The    pilgrim    answered,    courteous    but    calm, 
"Good  friend,  of  those  who  worship  fire  I  am." 

Then   Abraham    rose,   his  brow   with    anger   bent 
And  drove  the  aged  Gheber  from  his  tent. 

"  That   instant,   swifter  than    a   flashing  sword. 
Appeared  and  spake  an  Angel   of  the   Lord. 

In   shining  splendor  wrapt,   the  bright   one  said : 
"An    hundred   years   upon   this    aged    head 

"God's  mercy  hath  been  lavished  from   on   high, 
In  life  and  sun  and  rain.     Dost  thou  deny 

"What  God  withholds  not  from  the  meanest  clod?" 
The  patriarch  bowed  in  meekness.     Great  is   God ! 

—David  L.  ProudHth 


A  potato-flour  factory  recently  opened  at  Stockton 
gives  California  the  first  factory  of  that  nature  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


il  22,  1916. 
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ART  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


wenty-One  Contributors  Unite  in  the  Production  of  a  Dis- 
tinctive Work. 


Of   the    many   books   that    have    resulted    from    the 
anama-Pacific  Exposition  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
:)  far  is  "Art  in  California,"  an  ambitious  and  elabo- 
bte    piece    of    work    in    which    the    projectors    have 
cached  the  high  goal  they  set  for  themselves. 
|  The  volume  is  described  by  the  publishers  as  "a  sur-  I 
ty  of  American  art,  with  special  reference  to   Cali- 
brnian  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  past  and 
resent,  particularly  as  those  arts  were  represented  at 
be  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition."     There 
te  essays  and  articles  by  twenty-one  contributors,  who  | 
iuch  upon  about  every  phase  of  art  that  was  exempli-  > 
zd  at  the  Exposition.     It  is  a  symposium  of  thought 
lid  criticism  that  will  be  found  both  illuminating  and 
ii  formative. 

The  text  is  supplemented  by  scores  of  reproductions  i 
f  notable   paintings   and   statuary   at   the   Exposition,  I 
bne  in  a  manner  that  reflects  the  highest  credit  on 
pth  engraver  and  printer.     A  large   number   of  pic- 
ares  are  reproduced  in  colors. 

I  One  of  the  refreshing  things  about  this  book  is  that 
I  is  free  from  the  too-prevalent  provincialism  that 
lads  many  local  writers  to  place  California  artists  on 
•  dizzying  pedestal.  The  writers  of  the  various  essays 
talize  that  California  is  just  beginning  to  get  into  its 
Iride  artistically.  They  predict  wonderful  things — but 
pey  insist  that  there  are  many  steps  yet  to  be  taken. 
Shis  is  emphasized  in  the  contribution  of  Everett  C. 
[axwell.  curator  of  the  department  of  art  at  the  Los 
Ingeles  Museum  of  History,  Science,  and  Art: 
|The  development  of  Western  art  has  been  slow,  and  today 
le  are  free  to  admit  that  no  definite  conclusion  has  been 
Bached  by  the  men  who  lead  in  the  movement  to  establish 
I  distinct  school  of  landscape  painters  on  the  coast.  To 
iclare  that  the  West  has  developed  a  school  of  painting 
Would  scarcely  be  justifiable  at  this  time;  yet  I  am  convinced 

at  students  of  art  in  America  have  missed  a  source  of 
Iteresting  study  by  neglecting  to  follow  the  trend  of  art  on 
le  Pacific  Slope.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  remoteness  of 
|e  regions  where  much  of  the  best  efforts  are  centered,  yet 
lere  has  been  a  great  deal  of  willful  neglect ;  and  in  order 
I   dear    the    vision    a    profound    research    will    be    necessary 

■  the    part    of    the    apathetic.     I    think    that    none    who    are 
miliar    with    present-day    conditions    will    dispute    me    when 

(declare  that  out  of  this  land  of  silent  places  will  come  a 
Itive  art  as  strong,  as  vital,  and  as  colorful  as  the  land  that 

spired  and  fostered  it. 
IThe  modern  painter  of  the  West  today  is  a  strange  com- 
Ination  of  Eastern  and  European  training,  mixed  with  a 
Peal  viewpoint  and  a  determination  to  be  individual.  Few 
I  our  best  artists  are  native  sons.  As  a  rule,  the  West  has 
llled  them  from  less  attractive  environments,  and  has 
■aimed  them  as  her  own.  Many  have  virtually  grown  up 
I  California  and  the  whole  development  of  their  art  has 
len  accomplished  in  the  state.  Occasionally,  we  observe  the 
prk  of  a  native  born,  locally  trained  painter,  and  we  are 
I  once  deeply  interested.  The  canvas  is  stamped  with  a 
Irve  and  a  daring  that  are  always  refreshing.  The  day  of 
le  scenic  painter  is  past,  and  no  longer  do  the  cowboy,  the 
■sperado,  and  the  savage  supply  the  motives  for  our  expres- 
fms  in  paint.  Our  workers  have  found  that  it  is  the  moods 
I  nature  that  appeal,  and  no  longer  do  the  scenic  wonders 
[id    favor.      I    doubt    if   the    time   will    ever    come    when    our 

llifornia    and    Southwestern    painters   will    come   together   in 

unified  group  of  interpretative  Iandscapists.  I  have  pointed 
Hit  the    varying   physical    conditions    that    make    this    an    im- 

issibility,   even  if  it  were  considered  wholly   desirable, 

i  Porter  Garnett,  writing  in  somewhat  the  same  vein, 

lys  high  tribute  to  Arthur  Putnam,  the  sculptor;  Ar- 

ur  Atkins,  who  died  just  as  his  genius  as  a  painter 

fcgan    to    gain    recognition,    and    Edward    McKnight 

auft'er,  a  young  San  Francisco  artist  who  is  making 

Isuccess  in  London.    He  is  hopeful  that  the  latter  will 

rove   himself   a    real   genius — '"the    most   pronounced 

lodernist    we   have    among    our    painters,"    says    Mr. 

[arnett,    "and   it   is   as    an    exponent   of    the   modern 

biom  personally  interpreted  that  he  is  likely  to  estab- 

-h  his  reputation." 

Of  California's  place  in  art  Mr.  Garnett  says: 

I  What  is  California's  place  in  art?  If  we  are  to  believe 
Irtain  exuberant  journalists  and  others,  art,  in  common  with 

II  other  desirable  things,  has  its  place  in  the  native  son, 
lid  presents  there,  for  the  eyes  of  an  admiring  world,  a 
Icord  of  brilliant  achievement.  But  such  chauvinism  as 
lis  breeds  complacency,  and  raises  a  barrier  against  en- 
l;htenment.  We  must  discourage  ourselves  in  order  that  we 
| -ay  be  strong. 

b  It  would  be  well,  therefore,  to  admit  at  once  that,  what- 
ler  local  pride  may  prompt  some  to  say,  San  Francisco  is 
|<th  too  young  and  too  remote  to  have  produced  very"  much 
It   of    a    high    order.      Viewing    the    matter    abstractly,    it    is 

ogical  to  assume  that  she  has.     But  if,   on   the   other  hand, 

Ri  examination    of   the   concrete   data   seems   to    establish    the 

let  that,  through   her  painters   and  sculptors,   California  has, 

spite  of  both  youth   and  remoteness,  produced  some  really 

■table   art,   it   is   the   more  to   her  credit   thus   to   have   over- 

■  me   her   handicaps.      The   burden   of   proof,    however,    is   on 

I  Now,   while   California   has  undoubtedly   produced   art,   she 

'.s  not  produced  an   art;   that  is  to  say,   there  is  not  an   art 

at    is    characteristically    Californian    and    at    the    same    time 

liversal.     This,  indeed.  America  has  not  yet  done,  and  it  is 

r   this    that    we    wait.      Before    a    country    or    a    community 

n   be   said   to    have   produced    an    art    of  its   own    its    artists 

iust  show  a  native  strain   in  their  work.      Such   a  strain   can 

I    developed  only  by  the  constant  recurrence   of  the  note  of 

Jeshness,    and   it    is    this   note    that    we    feel    is    coming   more 

id   more    into    California    art    and    shaping    it    to    its    larger 

stiny. 

Hector  Alliot  writes  interestingly  of  the  beginnings 
It  art  in  the  West  as  typified  in  the  missions  of 
DUthern  California: 

i  In   arl.   as   in    everything  else,    .    .    .   the  underlying   motive 
■  ust  be  considered,  and  since  the  Franciscan  monks  earnestly 


endeavored  to  beautify  the  naves  of  their  churches  as  best 
they  could  with  the  limited  material  at  hand,  although  they 
failed  artistically,  their  efforts  are  worthy  of  consideration 
and  respect.  The  somewhat  ornately  carved  beams  of  some 
of  the  churches  illustrate  the  spirit  of  reverent  sentiment  that 
actuated  the  workmen,  the  devotional  love  for  their  holy 
places  prompting  the  natives  to  bestow  an  infinite  amount  of 
care  upon  the  carving  and  to  paint  elaborately  each  beam. 

The  paintings  that  adorned  the  walls  of  the  missions  were 
childlike    in    their   crudity,    yet   primitive   dexterity    and   man's  i 
inborn    power    of   imitation    have    seldom    been    more    strongly  I 
exemplified  than   in   some  of  those   ancient  canvases.     In  one  I 
of  the  halls   of  the   Southwest   Museum   in   Los   Angeles  the  I 
simple   effort   of  some  unknown   artist,   imbued   with   religious  | 
zeal  and  an  irresistible  desire  for  pictorial  expression  thereof,  I 
has   furnished  us  an   interesting  link  with  that  romantic  past. 
On   a   coarse    canvas    this    primitive   Californian   painted    with  j 
the   crudest   of   pigments   his   poetical,   if   ignorant,   conception 
of  the  Nativity.     It  does  not  compare  badly  with  the  work  of  | 
the    Homeric    ceramists,    before    they    knew    anything    of   per- 
spective or  chiaroscuro,  it  would  not  put  to  shame  the   early  j 
Lombardian    decorators    or    the    mosaicists    of    the    ninth    cen- 
tury. 

Michael  Williams,  in  "The  Pageant  of  Art  in  Cali- 1 
fornia,"  in  which  he  traces  the  development  of  painting 
and  sculpture  in  the  West  and  reviews  the  work  of 
some  of  California's  present-day  artists,  delivers  a 
blistering  invective  against  the  city  and  the  Exposition 
for  neglecting  to  recognize  the  ability  of  Arthur  Put-  I 
nam,  the  sculptor : 

Up  to  this  time  California  has  produced  perhaps  only  one  j 
man  whose  genius  impresses  his  work  with  that  individuality 
which  is  the  mark  of  greatness.  That  man  is  Arthur  Put-  . 
nam.  Here  is  a  man  in  whom  the  West  has  found  its  truest 
and  most  native  art  expression.  He  came  to  the  state  as 
a  child.  He  is  entirely  self-taught.  He  lived  a  life  of  the 
most  intimate,  constant  communion  with  Nature.  He  reached 
terms  of  an  almost  uncanny  rapport  with  the  animal  kingdom, 
and  his  sculptures  of  animal  life  possess  all  the  power  of 
Barye,    plus    a    turbulent    passion    which    the    more    classical 


Geraldine  Farrar.  author  of  "The  Story  of  an  American 
Singer.''     Hough/on    Mifflin    Company. 


master  does  not  show.  The  neglect  of  the  presence  of  such 
an  authentic,  original  genius  as  Arthur  Putnam  here  in 
California  does  not  do  the  state  any  credit.  The  City  of 
San  Francisco,  which  should  be  proud  of  his  presence  and 
should  exalt  his  art,  disfigures  its  new  Civic  Centre  with 
cast-iron  fountains  and  commonplace  animal  figures,  while  in 
the  leaky  little  studio  near  the  ocean  beach  there  are  models 
of  truly  monumental  magnificence  produced  by  this  powerful 
genius.  But  these  things  are  the  sad  commonplaces  of  the 
history*  of  art*  The  masters  are  almost  invariably  neglected, 
and  advertising  mediocrity  takes  the  prizes  and  the  plaudits. 
Even  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  where  there  should 
have  been  a  large  gallery  devoted  to  the  most  original  artist 
of  the  West,  Putnam  was  only  represented  by  a  glass  case 
crowded   with  his  casts,   most  difficult  to   study. 

Another  man  who  possessed  authentic  originality,  but  of 
whom  we  hear  and,  what  is  worse,  of  whom  we  see  even  less, 
is  that  artist  so  untimely  taken  away  by  death,  the  brilliant 
and  lovable  Arthur  Atkins,  a  painter  who  evolved  from  his 
own  soul  a  synthetic  style,  and  a  most  beautiful  and  painter- 
like use  of  color  and  form  comparable  to  the  best  among 
most    modern    work. 

Willis  Polk  has  supreme  faith  in  California's  future 
in  art,  made  inevitable,  he  thinks,  by  its  beauties: 

California  is  supremely  endowed  by  nature  for  the  de- 
velopment of  art  in  all  its  phases.  Here  are  the  Rome  and 
Athens  of  the  New  World.  This  gorgeous  land  has  a  broad- 
ness and  wholesomeness  of  spirit  that  make  it  a  field  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts.  It  is  an  ideal  field  for  the  painter. 
The  spirit  of  the  air  is  exemplified  in  the  freedom  of  the 
artist's  touch.  Here  where  nature  displays  herself  in  her 
most  artistic  mood,  there  is  a  life  and  virility  that  the  painter 
feels  each  time  that  he  puts  his  brush  to  the  canvas.  Here 
among  the  poppy-covered  hills,  where  purplish  shadows  cast 
their  tinge  upon  the  eucalyptus  aisles,  where  palm  and  cypress 
stand  out  upon  the  ocean  cliffs,  a  new  art  springs  into 
blossom. 

Here  at  the  Golden  Gate  has  been  revealed  as  never  be- 
fore the  vigor  of  American  art.  And  I  feel  that  the  in- 
fluence which  is  so  favorable  to  the  painter  is  undoubtedly 
equally  favorable  to  the  architect.  The  climate  of  these 
Western  shores  permits  the  architect  to  give  his  structures  a 
setting    of    flowers,    shrubbery,    and    trees   not    possible   in    a 


more  rigorous  zone.  The  brilliant  sunlight  permits  of  the 
widespread  use  of  color  in  the  structures  ;  the  sea,  the  hills, 
and  the  endless  vista  call  for  majesty  of  outline  and  inspire 
the  architect  to  meet  nature,  which  has  challenged  him  by 
reason  of  the  sublimity  of  her  settings;  here  he  must  fashion 
his  design  to  scale  with  and  fit  into  the  majestic  surroundings 
that  nature  has  provided. 

Bruce  Porter,  in  writing  of  the  beginning  of  art  in 
California,  devotes  himself  largely  to  the  missions,  for 
which  he  has  not  unstinted  admiration.  He  does  not 
consider  that  they  are  of  a  high  type  of  architecture, 
finding  their  chief  artistic  merit  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  merge  into  their  surroundings.  But  he 
has  discovered  some  exceptions: 

Here  and  there,  however — as  at  San  Luis  Rey  and,  pre- 
eminently, at  San  Antonio  of  Padua — hints  of  a  schooled 
taste  and  knowledge  come  in.  San  Antonio,  hidden  in  its 
distant  valley  and  its  ruin  mitigated  by  blossoming  pome- 
granates and  oleanders,  has  an  art  which  none  of  its  breth- 
ren can  show.  Its  great  arch  of  burnt  brick  (which  still 
survived  a  few  years  ago)  proclaims  an  audacity  which 
could  hardly  have  been  ventured  by  any  save  a  trained  ar- 
chitect. 

Yet  these  delightful  and  appropriate  buildings  and  the  whole 
brave  record  they  embodied,  from  the  moment  of  American 
occupation  seem  to  have  taught  no  lesson,  as  they  have 
called  forth  no  protective  care  on  the  part  of  the  public. 
Except  when  they  have  been  attractive  to  the  curiosity  of 
sightseers  and  tourists,  they  have  been  permitted  to  fall  into 
shameful    ruin. 

The  padres  brought  little  to  California  in  the  way  of  art 
to  match  their  fervor  and  enterprise  in  building.  Of  the 
paintings  that  came  up  the  coast  from  Mexico,  there  is  never 
a  hint  of  the  sought  masterpiece,  and  the  colored  wooden 
sculpture  which  was  to  be  imported  later  is  of  like  common- 
placeness.  Nothing  which  they  brought  compared  with  what 
they  themselves  made  on  the  spot.  They  taught  the  natives 
to  work  agreeable  in  wood  and  clay  and  leather ;  and  (one 
idly  enough  speculates)  had  the  sierra  and  the  sea  become 
impregnable  barriers  just  at  that  moment,  what  extraordinary 
and  delightful  things  might  not  have  issued  in  art,  from  the 
domination  and  instruction  of  the  native  race?  The  results 
would  not  have  been  of  the  emptiness  of  any  human  sig- 
nificance that  our  revivals  in  the  way  of  "mission  furniture" 
and  "Swastika"  pottery  now  present. 

The  friars  and  the  native  artisans  were  scattered  before 
the  winds  of  change,  and,  so  far  as  art  is  concerned,  nothing 
was  effected  except  what  still  remains  to  be  learned  from  the 
ruinous  old  examples  of  their  high  emprise. 

A.  Stirling  Calder's  achievements  as  a  sculptor  give 
authority  to  what  he  says  of  the  sculpture  at  the  Ex- 
position and  its  possible  future  effect  on  architecture: 

Vitality  and  exuberance,  guided  by  a  distinct  sense  of 
order,  were  the  dominant  notes  of  the  arts  of  the  Exposition, 
and  preeminently  of  the  sculpture,  proclaiming  with  no  un- 
certain voice  that  "all  is  right  with  this  Western  world."  It 
is  not  too  much  to  claim,  I  feel,  that  the  sculpture  supplied 
the  human  ideality,  the  love  for  the  beautiful  which  the  Ex- 
position revealed  and  for  which  it  stood.  It  disclosed  the 
daring,  boastful,  masterful  spirit  of  enterprise  and  imagina- 
tion, the  frank  enjoyment  of  physical  beauty  and  effort,  the 
fascination  of  danger  as  well  as  the  gentler,  more  reverent 
of  our  attitudes  toward  that  mysterious  problem,  life. 

One  of  the  strongest  impulses  that  the  Exposition  sculpture 
will  have  will  undoubtedly  be  in  the  direction  of  a  new  im- 
pulse to  inventive  decoration.  There  were  in  all  forty-four 
sculptors  who  contributed  designs  for  which  the  subjects  were 
assigned  in  seventy-five  items.  Some  of  the  items  comprised 
compositions  involving  a  score  of  figures,  and  the  number 
of  replicas  used  as  completed  architectural  motifs  in  order 
to  create  that  effective  richness  which  was  called  for  by 
the  styles  of  architecture  was  very  numerous.  The  field  of 
inventive  decoration  in  sculpture,  which  was  here  so  well  illus- 
trated, has  remained  relatively  undeveloped,  partly  owing  to 
our  fondness  for  the  portrait  idea,  a  tendency,  however,  which 
is  legitimate  and  not  unworthy.  Decorative  sculpture  has 
an  important  effect  upon  architecture.  Architecture,  which 
is  the  growth  of  a  selective  precedent,  must  be  continually 
supplied  with  new  impulses,  new  blood  to  reenergize,  re- 
humanize  its  inventions ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  all  such 
impulses  must  be  trained  into  order  with  architecture. 
Sculpture,  to  enhance  architectural  work,  must  be  brought 
into  harmony  with  the  architecture  which  it  embellishes.  The 
idea  is  beginning  to  take  hold  in  America.  Within  the  last 
few  years  a  school  devoted  to  the  development  of  this  applied 
sculpture,  as  it  may  be  styled,  has  been  maintained  by  a 
group  of  public-spirited  artists  under  the  management  of 
the  Society  of  the  Beaux  Arts  Architects  and  the  National 
Sculpture  Society  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Admirers  of  the  work  of  William  Keith  will  be  in- 
terested in  what  Robert  Harshe  has  to  say  about  him : 

As  an  individual  painter  Mr.  Keith  charms  and  holds  us 
by  the  spirituality  and  fertile  imagination  shown  in  his  in- 
terpretation of  California  landscape  and  the  sure  mastery 
with  which  he  records  on  canvas  some  inner  vision  nature 
has  evoked.  But  the  just  historian  must  do  more  than  merely 
place  him  and  his  work  in  the  list  of  California's  art  contri- 
butions to  the  world.  In  its  efforts  toward  art  expression 
the  Pacific  Coast  is  found  to  be  singularly  fortunate  in  the 
man  himself  and  in  the  position  which  his  art  achieved. 
Born  in  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  of  a  strong  line  in  which 
the  name  of  Bruce  is  mingled  with  that  of  Keith,  the  artist 
had  in  his  nature  unbounded  energy  and  that  tenacity  of 
purpose  which  enabled  him  to  sacrifice  everything  else  to 
his  art.  In  the  school  of  the  wood  engraver,  he  was  drilled 
in  a  daughtsmanship  without  which  the  painter  is  forever 
handicapped.  Upon  this  severe  training  he  built  up  his 
art,  and  as  he  sat  in  his  studio  or  sketched  in  the  open 
country  of  Marin,  the  Sierra  forests,  or  among  his  beloved 
live  oaks,  what  of  artistic  loss  he  might  have  suffered  from 
his  isolation  was  in  a  way  made  up  to  him  by  many  near 
and  notable  friends.  These  bought  his  first  water  colors, 
wisely  seeing  the  promise  which  needed  but  a  helping  hand. 
No  offer  of  aid  was  despised,  and  the  little  oval  paintings 
set  in  the  early  ferryboats  upon  San  Francisco  Bay  for  years 
attested   to   his   first   determination   to   paint   in    oils. 

Space  forbids  quotation  from  all  who  have  con- 
tributed to  this  volume.  This  is  the  list  aside  from 
those  already  quoted:  Antony  Anderson,  Alma  May 
Cook,  John  E.  D.  Trask,  A.  B.  Clark,  John  McLurc 
Hamilton,  John  I.  Walter,  Mabel  Urmy  Sears,  Pedro 
J.  Lemos,  Hill  Tollerton.  Hamilton  Wright.  John  Mc- 
Laren. Louis  Christin  Mullgardt,  Bernard  J.  Mayheck. 

Each  of  these  lias  something  to  say,  and  says  it  well. 

Art  in  California.     San  Francisco:  R.  L.  Bern 
$15. 
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SOME  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS. 


.  The  American  Year  Book. 

This  is  the  sixth  issue  of  a  work  invaluable  j 
as  a  record  of  events,  ever  ready  at  hand  to 
tell  us  what  has  happened,  when  it  happened, 
and — within  the  limits  of  human  vision — why  ' 
it  happened.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five 
expert  contributors  make  their  appearance  in 
its  pages,  and  they  write  with  the  cooperation 
of  a  supervisory  board  of  men  whose  names 
are  a  guaranty,  not  only  of  competence — for 
that  goes  without  saying — but  of  an  editor- 
ship and  arrangement  that  are  immaculate. 
The  European  war  naturally  casts  its  shadow 
over  such  a  work,  and  in  this  connection  we 
have  an  admirable  survey  of  American  re- 
actions. To  possess  a  complete  series  of 
the  American  Year  Book  is  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  the  history  of  the  world  in  nearly  its 
even-  department  during  the  years  that  it 
covers. 

The  American  Yea*  Book,  1915.  Edited  by 
Francis  G.  Wickware,  B.  A.,  B.  Sc.  New  York: 
D.   Appleton  &    Co. 

♦ 

Alice  Devine. 

This  very  light  novel  concerns  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  a  young  aristocrat  who  becomes  the  | 
heir  to  a  large  amount  of  valuable  house  , 
property-  in  London  on  the  condition  that  he 
shall  manage  it  himself.  Lord  Garthoyle 
finds  that  he  is  likely  to  earn  his  income. 
One  of  his  tenants  has  been  living  rent  free 
on  the  pretense  that  the  house  is  haunted 
and  another  is  anxious  to  break  his  lease  in 
order  to  escape  from  the  anarchists  who  are 
supposed  to  be  persecuting  him.  In  the  midst 
of  these  tribulations  Lord  Garthoyle  meets  the 
girl  of  his  fate,  and  when  we  find  that  she 
lives  in  the  haunted  house  and  had  been  used 
to  impersonate  the  ghost  we  turn  rapidly  to 
the  last  page  in  order  to  make  sure  that  we 
have  guessed  right.  It  is  a  pleasant  bit  of 
farce. 

Alice  Device.  By  Edgar  Jepson.  Indianapo- 
lis:   The    Bobbs-Merrill    Company;    S1.25    net. 


doubt  if  the  children  of  ancient  Egypt  for 
example,  would  have  been  willing  to  change 
places  with  the  children  of  today.  And  so  far 
as  infanticide  is  concerned  we  may  remember 
to  our  shame  that  only  a  few  months  ago  a 
child  was  deliberately  allowed  to  die  in  Chi- 
cago— that  is  to  say  it  was  exposed — and  that 
public  opinion  seemed  to  approve.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  many  advocates  of  in- 
fanticide, and  they  are  not  audibly  rebuked, 
while  our  child  labor  laws  have  usually  in- 
voked strong  and  often  successful  opposition. 
Perhaps  it  is  still  too  early  to  boast  of  our 
achievements  in  child  protection  or  to  com- 
pare ourselves  complacently  with  the  people 
of   antiquity. 

The  Child  in  Humas  Pbogeess.  By  George 
Henry  Payne,  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
$2.50  net.  M 

Darwinism. 

It  was  inevitable  that  a  scientific  material- 
ism should  be  among  those  arraigned  at  the 
bar  of  public  opinion  for  a  responsibility  in 
the  production  of  the  present  war  and  the 
apparent  collapse  of  civilization.  It  was 
equally  inevitable  that  this  scientific  material- 
ism should  be  called  Darwinism  without  any 
very  critical  inquiry  as  to  Darwin's  actual 
share  in  its  promulgation. 

Rightly  or  wrongly.  Darwin  is  supposed  to 
have   taueht  the   doctrine   of   the   survival    of 


onlv  by  a  remarkable  plea  against  a  reliance 
upon  force,  but  also  by  a  study  of  Darwinism 
from  a  point  of  view  usually  neglected. 

Soclu.  Progress  and  the  Darwinian  Theory. 
By  George  Xasmyth,  Ph.  D.  With  an  introduction 
by  Norman  Angell.  Xew  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons;    $1.50    net- 


Tee  Real  Adventure. 

The  real  adventure  consists,  it  seems,  not 
in  getting  married,  but  in  being  married,  and 
this,  no  doubt  is  true  enough.  We  were 
once  content  to  live  happy  ever  after,  but  the 
new  style  demands  that  we  shall  live  un- 
happy ever  after,  or  at  least  until  the  final 
pages  compel  the  author  to  relent. 

Here  is  a  story  in  which  the  characters  are 
little  more  than  marionettes  who  are  com- 
pelled to  go  through  a  whole  course  of  un- 
natural actions  in  order  that  they  may  be 
sufficiently  modern.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  hero  and  heroine  should  not  have  a  good 
time  although  married,  but  then  husbands,  as 
every  one  knows,  look  upon  their  wives  as 
mere  butterflies,  and  domineer  over  them  as 
though  they,  the  wives,  possessed  no  souls. 
And  so  the  hero  does  so  here,  although  there 
were  no  premonitory  symptoms  of  such  an 
attitude  before  marriage.  But  then  you  never 
do  know  men  until  you  have  married  some 
of  them — nasty  wretches. 

In   this  case  the  wife  is  equally  "modern." 


The  Blind  Man's  Eyes. 

This  is  not  a  detective  story,  since  there  is 
no  detective.  It  is  a  story  of  crime,  in  fact 
of  several  crimes  that  have  the  most  approved 
elements  of  mystery,  but  that  are  allowed  to 
solve  themselves  by  the  ordinary  passage  of 
events. 

The  blind  man  is  Santoine,  who  in  spite  of 
his  infirmity,   has  become   a  sort  of  advisory 
conciliator  of  the  great  rival  capitalists  of  the 
day.     Santoine  is  making  a  journey  incognito 
from    Seattle   to    Chicago    with    his    daughter 
and  secretary.     An   attack  is   made   upon   his 
life   while   he    is    in   his   berth    and    suspicion 
falls   upon   a   young   man.    a    fellow-passenger 
named  Eaton,  who  refuses  to  give  an  account 
of  himself  and  who  is  known  to  have  received 
some  mysterious  telegrams.     The  suspicion  is 
deepened  when   Eaton  admits  that  he  was  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  murder   of  an-  I 
other  magnate  some  time  previously  and  that  j 
he   had   disappeared   instead   of   holding   him-  , 
self  available  as  a  witness.     But  a  new  com-  | 
plexion   is   given    to   the   case   when    Santoine 
himself  discovers  that  the  blow  which  he  him- 
self   received    must    actually    have    been    in- 
tended   for    Eaton,    whose    berth    was    in    the 
same  position,  but  in  another  car.     Henceforth 
events  move  rapidly,  but  we  must  wait  until 
the  last  few  pages  before  we  learn  the  iden- 
tity of  Eaton  and  the  part  that  he  has  actually 
played  in  a  series  of  mysterious  events.     The  ' 
story  is  distinctly  above  the  average,  not  only 
in  the  ingenuity  of  the  narrative,  but  also  in  j 
its  exceptionally  good  character  delineation. 

The  Blind  Mam's  Eyes.  By  William  MacHarg 
and  Edwin  Balmer.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.; 
$1.35   net  , 

The  Child. 
Children  are  now  receiving  so  much  atten- 
tion at  the  hands  of  science  and  government 
that  Mr.  George  Henry  Payne  may  be  con- 
gratulated on  a  historical  work  of  so  much 
interest  and  importance.  He  has  directed  a  : 
minute  inquiry  into  the  status  of  the  child  in 
ancient  times,  and  while  the  material  is  neces-_ 
sarily  scanty  he  has  none  the  less  succeeded 
to  a  marked  extent  Beginning  with  a  chap- 
ter on  maternal  affection,  he  tells  us  some- 
thing of  primitive  marriage,  and  then  goes  on 
to  consider  the  problem  of  infanticide  and  the 
social,  economic,  and  religious  causes  that 
produced  it  All  parts  of  the  early  world 
come  within  his  survey,  and  he  concludes 
with  a  sketch  of  some  of  the  child  welfare 
societies  of  today. 

Perhaps  the  only  criticism  that  can  be  urged 
against  this  useful  book  is  a  certain  religious 
bias  that  is  apparent,  although  not  obtrusive. 
So  far  from  child  emancipation  being  due  to 
Christianity  it  would  almost  seem  that  the 
child  has  been  more  ill-treated  since  the 
Christian  era  than  before.  It  is  true  that 
the  cruelty  has  not  taken  the  crude  form  of 
ii  fanticide,  but  many  of  the  children  in 
Southern  mills  and  in  the  slums  of  our  great 
cities  must  have  wished  that  it  had.  Leaving 
nfanticide  out  of  the  question,  it  would  seem 
that  the  rights  of  the  children  of  antiquity 
^ere  by  no  means  negligible  and  that  their 
neatment     was     usually     humane.      We     may 


The   California   Building.     Illustration    from    "The   San    Diego    Garden   Fair/' 
by  Eugcn  Neuhaus.      Paul  Elder  &  Co. 


the  fit  and  by  this  he  is  assumed  to  have 
meant  the  survival  of  those  possessing  the 
longest  teeth  and  the  sharpest  claws,  or  in 
other  words  those  best  equipped  with  force. 
It  was  a  declaration  that  the  law  of  the 
jungle  still  held  good  in  the  human  kingdom, 
although  with  the  modifications  and  refine- 
ments dictated  by  a  civilized  sense  of  self- 
preservation.  A  humanity  saturated  with  such 
a  doctrine  and  with  a  selfishness  sanctified  by 
natural  law  would  inevitably  be  prone  to  war 
and  to  the  worship  of  force  in  general.  That 
such  a  philosophy  has  actually  been  taught 
that  it  has  been  tacitly  accepted  everywhere, 
is,  of  course,  beyond  dispute.  That  its  re- 
sponsibility for  the  extinction  of  the  moral 
sense  is  a  very  large  one  will  probably  be 
equally  obvious  whenever  calm  reflection  shall 
become  possible.  In  this  respect  the  author 
has  a  comparatively  easy  task.  His  only  oppo- 
nents will  be  those  seeking  a  scientific  justi- 
fication for  their  predatory  tendencies,  and 
these  will  not  be  numerous  in  view  of  the 
catastrophe  to  which  such  tendencies  have 
led  us. 

But  Dr.  Xasmyth  does  more  than  this.  He 
attempts  to  show  that  such  a  philosophy  is 
actually  not  Darwinism  at  all.  that  Darwin's 
teachings  on  human  associations  have  been 
overlooked,  and  that  they  might  have  saved 
us  from  a  misconception  that  has  brought  such 
dire  results.  The  presentation  of  his  argu- 
ment must  be  left  for  the  careful  perusal 
of  the  reader,  who  will  be  well  rewarded,  not 


speaks  of  it  as  "callow  art,"  but  none  th 
less  the  veteran  writer  shows,  in  a  charming 
whimsical,  philosophical,  analytical,  and  pei 
haps  rather  garrulous  chapter,  pride  in  th 
ideas  of  the  youthful  progenitor  that  hi  |  i 
young  self  was  to   his  later  self. 

The  novel   has   faults.      We  agree  with  th 
author  that  it  has  "a  headlong,  eager,  uncei 
tain  style."     There  are  abruptnesses,  and  sue 
den  leaps,  but  the  thinker  of  today,  the  kee  | 
and  unsparing  student   of  social   conventions!.*: 
was   there   in   that   thirty-year-younger   heari.1: 
and  was  able  to  write  cogently,  interesting!;  | 
persuasively. 

We  commend  the  book  to  the  attention  oM: 
too-worldly   mothers,    but    not    so    warmly  til: 
that,  of   the    daughters.      American    girls    aril 
quite  independent  enough  in  respect  to  choosS* 
ing  their  life's  partners,  and  do  not  need  till  J  - 
examples  of  the  belle  who  slipped  up  in  thlj 
race,  and,  in  losing  the  big  catch  of  the  sesi 
son,    lost    also    her    heart's    choice;    nor    thfl 
warm-blooded  beauts-  who,  unable  to  wed  thfl' 
man  of  her  heart,  embarked  upon  the  thorn  Pf 
path   of   illicit   love   affairs.      Other   example! 
there  are  of  young  girls'  destinies  ruined  I 
the  rigid  prohibition   of  mesalliances,  but  wl 
are  shown  how  calmly  and  wisely  one  levelB 
headed   young  girl,    foreseeing   an    arid   spicji 
sterhood     and     future     unhappiness,     steppe  If 
down   from   her  higher   estate   to   the   terror B " 
of   a   social    mesalliance,    thereby    giving   an  1 
receiving  happiness.     It  is  a  pleasant  chaptefl 
upon  which  to  close  the  book,   and  one  caB 
easily    surmise    what    deep    disapprobation    il 
excited    in    the    breasts    of    worldly    motherfB 
thirty  years  ago. 

Muslin.     By  George  Moore.     Xew  York:   Brer  I 
tano's. 


Like  all  other  women  of  today  she  writhes 
under  the  yoke,  deserts  her  twins,  and  runs 
away  to  be  a  chorus  girl.  And  so  we  have 
the  typical  American  menage  with  nothing 
lacking  unless  it  be  a  few  discussions  on 
eugenism. 

The  story  is  well  told  in  a  way,  but  it 
seems  to  demand  that  the  hero  and  the 
heroine  shall  be  imbeciles.  As  a  study  in 
psychopathy  it  would  be  all  very  well,  but  as 
a  picture  of  anything  resembling  life  we  arc 
tempted  to  say  with  Betsy  Prig  that  there 
aint  no  sich  persons. 

The  Real  Adventure.  By  Henry  Kitchell  Web- 
ster.     Indianapolis:    The    Bobbs-Merrill    Company; 

SI. 50  net 

■»■ 

A  Reprint  of  a  George  Moore  Novel. 

From  Brentano's  comes  George  Moore's 
early  novel,  "A  Drama  in  Muslin,"  reprinted 
under  the  briefer  title,  "Muslin,"  because  of 
the  author's  fastidious  objection  to  the  earlier 
one.  In  a  preface  he  tells  us  that  the  book 
has  been  in  circulation  more  than  thirty-  years. 
Perhaps  conditions  have  changed  since  he 
wrote  it,  and  virgins  in  white  muslin  are  not 
now  convoyed  so  openly  and  shamelessly  to 
the  marriage  mart,  a  social  custom  to  combat 
which  the  book  was  written. 

The  author  has  prefaced  the  novel  by  a 
long  and  extremely  interesting  chapter  in 
which  the  later  George  Moore  gives  his 
opinion  as  to  this  early  work  of  his,  which 
he    calls    "a    link   between    two    styles."      He 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Fulfillment 
You  are  the  quiet  at  the  end  of  day. 

You   are  the   peace  no  storms   may   ever  mar, 
You  are  the  light  that  can  not  fade  away —    ■ 

Lost  be  the  path  in  darkness,  you  the  star.  M 

Once  as  a  dream  that  youth  had  held  unreal,    I 
Now  as  a  dream  more  real  than  all  things  true 

You   only — yet  the  symbol   and  the  seal 

Of  dreams  eternal  that  shall  come  through  yot 
— Thomas  S.  Jones,  Jr.,  in   Boston    Transcript. 


The  Listeners. 
"Is   there   anybody    there?"    said    the    Traveler, 

Knocking  on  the  moonlit  door; 
And  his  horse  in  the  silence  champed  the  grasst 

Of  the   forest's    ferny   floor: 
.Vnd   the  bird    flew   up  out  of  the   turret. 

Above  the  Traveler's  head: 
And  he  smote  upon  the  door  again  a  second  I 

'"Is  there  anybody  there?"  he  said. 
But  no  one  descended   to   the  Traveler: 

No   head   from  the  leaf-fringed  sfll 
Leaned    over   and    looked   into   his    gray    eyes. 

Where  he  stood  perplexed  and  still. 
But  only  a  host  of  phantom  listeners 

That  dwelt  in   the  lone  house   then 
Stood  listening  in  the  quiet  of  the  moonlight 

To  that  voice  from   the  world  of  men: 
Stood     thronging     the     faint     moonbeams     on     tr 
dark  stair. 

That  goes  down  to  the  empty  hall, 
Harkening  in  an  air  stirred  and  shaken 

By   the   lonely  Traveler's   call. 
And  he  felt  in  his  heart  their  strangeness. 

Their  stillness  answering  his  cry, 
While  his  horse  moved,  cropping  the  dark  turf. 

'Neath  the  starred  and  leafy  sky: 
For  he  suddenly  smote  on   the  door,   even 

Louder,  and  lifted  his  head: 
"Tell  them   I  came,  and   no   one  answered. 

That  I  kept  my  word,"  he  said. 
Never  the  least  stir  made  the  listeners, 

Tho"   every  word   he  spake 
Fell  echoing  through   the  shadowiness   of   the  st? 
house 

From  the  one  man  left  awake; 
Ay,   they   heard  his  foot  upon  the  stirrup, 

And   the    sound    of  iron    on    stone. 
And  how  the  silence  surged  softly  backward. 

When  the  plunging  hoofs  were  gone. 
— From   "The  Listeners."   by    li'alter  de  la  Mtm 
Published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


The  Adventurers. 


"England  was  never  made  by  her  statesraetifl 
England  was  made  by  her  adventurers." — Cfnirwl 
Gordon. 
They  sit  at  home  and  they  dream  and  dally, 

Raking  the  embers  of  long-dead  years — 
But  ye  go  down  to  the  haunted  Valley, 

Light-hearted  pioneers. 
They  have  forgotten  they  ever  were  young, 
They    hear    your    songs    as    an    unknown    tongue, 
But    the    flame    of    God    through    your    spirit    stirs 

Adventurers — O  Adventurers! 

They  weigh  and  ponder,  and  shilly-shally. 
Wielding  the  pen,  who  are  past  the  sword — 

But  ye  go  down-  to  the  mystic  Valley, 
That   never   was   yet   explored. 

They  brood  over  obsolete  ways  and  means, 

Their  eyes  confusing  the  grays  and  greens,    .    . 

But  no  tradition  your  vision  blurs. 
Adventurers — O  Adventurers! 

They  tithe  their  herbs  and  they  count   their  tally 
Choosing  their  words  that  a  phrase  may  live-— 
But  ye  cast  down  in  the  hungry  Valley 

All   that  a  man  can   give. 
They  prophesy  smoothly,  with  weary  smile 
Fulfilling  their  feeble  appointed  while, 
But  Death  himself  to  your  pride  defers, 
Adventurers — O  Adventurers! 

— May  Byron,  in  London  Spectator. 


Herbert   Adams   Gibbons,    author   of   "Pan: 
Reborn,"  returned  to  France  early  in  March 


April  22,  1916. 
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SCIENCE  AND  ART. 


Flower  Art  of  Japan. 
Those  who  read  Miss  Mary  Averill's  "Jap 
anese  Flower  Arrangement"  will  need  no  sec- 
ond invitation  to  possess  her  new  book  on  the 
same  subject.  She  made  a  special  visit  to 
Japan  to  secure  the  material,  and  the  result 
is  in  every  way  satisfying.  In  Japan,  she 
tells  us,  there  are  many  schools  of  flower  ar- 
rangement and  she  touches  upon  all  of  them, 
but  with  special  emphasis  on  the  Ikeonbu 
and  the  Ko-Shin-Ryn.  The  former  school  has  j 
been  in  existence  for  800  years.     The  volume 

(contains  about  eighty  illustrations,  vastly  help- 
ful to  an  understanding  of  the  principles  in- 
volved. 

'  The  Flower  Art  of  Japan-.  By  Mary  Averill. 
New    York:  John   Lane  Company;    $1-50   net. 


Exposition  Art  Catalogue. 
I  One  feels  that  an  inadequate  title  has  been 
given  to  these  two  noble  volumes  commemora- 
tive of  the  art  of  the  Exposition.  A  cata- 
logue is  usually  a  mere  affair  of  names  and 
numbers,  but  this  is  so  much  more.  Indeed 
,it  is  so  very  much  more  that  the  student  who 
had  never  even  seen  the  Exposition  itself 
Imight  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  art 
department  from  its  pages  alone. 
I  The  volumes  are  of  large  quarto  size  and 
only  a  limited  number  have  been  printed. 
I  The  paper  and  type  are  sumptuous  and  the 
'workmanship  perfect.  So  far  as  technical 
'skill  can  add  to  the  triumph  of  the  publica- 
tion  it   has   done  so   here. 

The   catalogue   proper   occupies   the    end    of 
the  first  volume  and  the  whole  of  the  second 
t'volume.      The    various    sections    are    handled 
•  (Separately  and  in  the  way  most  convenient  for 
reference.      These    are     followed    by    a    bio- 
;  graphical      index      of      painters,      illustrators, 
etchers,     engravers,     lithographers,     sculptors, 
and    medalists.      There    are    also    appendices 
containing  notes  and  an  index  of  artists, 
i     The  first  volume  is   therefore  the  most  im- 
portant from  the  general  literary  and  artistic 
points   of   view.      The   articles   by   the   various 
T  fart    experts    are   no    mere    perfunctory    pieces 
of    work,    but    careful    essays    that    throw    a 
1  liberal    illumination    upon    their    topics.      And 
|  here  it  may  be  said  that  the  table  of  contents 
■  ^should  have  given  the  authorship  of  the  vari- 
i  ous    articles,    and   not   only   their    titles.      But 
that  is  a  small  defect  in  a  world  where  noth- 
ing  is   perfect. 

There  are  twenty-nine  of  these  articles  dis- 
\  tributed  among  ten  writers.  Florence  Wheeler 
I  Ayscough  writes  on  "Ancient  Chinese  Art"  ; 
I  Leonce    Benedite    on    '"Modern    French    Art"  ; 


Umberto  Boccioni  on  "The  Italian  Futurist 
Painters  and  Sculptors" ;  Dr.  Gyorgy  Boloni 
on  "The  Art  of  Hungary" ;  Dr.  Leon  Ma. 
Guerrero  on  "The  Art  of  the  Philippine 
Islands"  ;  Robert  B.  Harshe  writes  of  "Cuba, 
Portugal,  and  LTruguay" ;  J.  Nilsen  Laurvik 
has  eighteen  contributions,  including  "Ameri- 
can Portrait  and  Figure  Painters,"  "American 
Landscape  Painters,"  "William  M.  Chase," 
"Frank  Duvineck,"  "John  Singer  Sargent," 
"James  McNeil  Whistler,"  "Contemporary 
Italian  Art,"  "The  Art  of  the  Netherlands," 
"Modern  Norwegian  Art,"  "Modern  Swedish 
Art,"  and  "Apropos  New  Tendencies."  H. 
Shugio  writes  on  "The  Art  of  Japan,"  and 
John  E.  D.  Trask  on  "The  Art  of  Argentina." 
Thus  we  have  a  summary  of  nearly  the  whole 
world  of  art,  a  survey  that  is  serious  and 
purposed  and  without  trace  of  the  perfunc- 
toriness  that  often  mars  a  disquisition  of  this 
kind. 

But    perhaps    the    average    reader    will    find 
his  chief  delight  in  the  illustrations.     Of  these 


Helen    R.   Martin,   author   of   "Her  Husband's 
Purse.''     Doitbleday,    Page    &    Co. 

there  art  about  one  hundred  in  each  volume, 
full-page  plates  that  are  as  close  to  perfec- 
tion as  modern  processes  and  good  taste  can 
bring  them.  Nothing  could  be  more  exquisite 
except  the  originals. 

The  promoters  of  this  fine  work  are  to  be 
warmly  congratulated  on  so  striking  a  record 
of  the  art  activities  of  the  Exposition.  And 
it  may  be  said  that  the  publishers  are  to  be 
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equally  congratulated  on   giving   to   it  so   per- 
fect an  expression. 

Catalogue  de  Lcxe  of  the  Department  of 
Fine  Arts,  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex- 
position. Edited  by  John  E.  D.  Trask  and  J. 
Nilsen  Laurvik.  In  two  volumes.  San  Francisco: 
Paul    Elder  &  Co. 


The  Ocean. 

The  mystery"  of  the  ocean  will  never  fail 
in  its  appeal  to  the  human  imagination,  for 
here  is  a  territory  comprising  three-fourths 
of  the  earth's  surface  that  is  not  only  un- 
explored, but  largely  unexplorable  and  nearly 
as  unfamiliar  to  human  experience  as  another 
planet. 

The  wonder  of  the  ocean  loses  none  of 
its  force  at  the  hands  of  Professor  A.  Hyatt 
Verrill.  He  does  not  allow  his  knowledge  to 
submerge  his  sense  of  romance.  He  writes 
with  something  of  the  witchery  of  Jules  Verne, 
but  without  his  surrender  to  the  merely  fan- 
ciful. He  tells  us  something  about  the  depths 
of  the  sea,  its  currents  and  streams,  its  dere- 
licts and  icebergs,  the  lives  that  move  in  its 
profundities,  and  the  eternal  battle  between 
the  sea  and  the  land.  Professor  Verrill  is  in- 
clined to  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  sea  ser- 
pent. He  reminds  us  that  only  a  few  years 
ago  a  strange  object  was  washed  upon  the 
Florida  coast.  At  first  it  seemed  as  if  this 
would  prove  another  unknown  and  gigantic 
cuttlefish,  but  upon  examination  it  turned  out 
to  be  a  portion  of  some  very  different  crea- 
ture. Although  some  twenty  feet  in  length 
and  forty  feet  in  circumference  and  weighing 
many  tons,  yet  this  great  mass  of  tough, 
fibrous  flesh  was  a  mere  fiagment  of  some 
titanic  marine  monster,  and  in  its  structure 
and  shape  so  different  from  any  known  form 
of  animal  that  no  scientist  could  even  guess 
at  its  origin,  and  it  has  gone  down  to  pos- 
terity as  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  sea. 

The  Ocean  and  Its  Mysteries.  By  A.  Hyatt 
Verrill.     New  York:  Duffield  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 


Radio-Activity. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  important  book 
may  lose  some  of  the  general  attention  that  it 
deserves  through  excessive  condensation,  and 
also  through  a  scientific  obscurity  that  may  be 
difficult  to  avoid,  but  that  is  none  the  less 
baffling  to  the  layman.  The  author  seems  to 
assume  that  life  and  matter  are  mutually  at- 
tractive and  that  the  involutionary  period  is 
marked  by  what  may  be  called  the  solidifica- 
tion of  space  into  matter.  This  period  may 
be  described  as  the  flow  of  the  force  that  ani- 
mates the  universe,  but  at  the  expiration  of 
that  period  we  have  the  ebb  tide,  and  life 
and  matter  slowly  disengage,  both  processes 
being  subject  to  mathematical  laws,  which 
show  themselves  in  the  well-known  periodici- 
ties of  nature — sound,  color,  atomic  weights, 
etc.  Radio-activity  is  the  result  of  the  ebb 
force,  the  alternating  flow  and  ebb  being 
likened  to  the  coiling  and  uncoiling  of  a 
spring.  The  medical  interest  of  the  treatise 
is  found  in  the  suggestion  that  malignancy  is 


James    Oliver    Curwood,    author    of    "The 

Hunted   Woman."     Doitbleday. 

Page  &  Co. 

due  to  excessive  multiplications,  or  rather  to 
an  over-use  of  the  atoms  used  continually  by 
life  in  its  efforts  to  build  up  forms  for  its 
own  manifestation. 

It  would  be  hard  to  do  justice  to  so  re- 
markable and  suggestive  a  book  within  the 
limits  of  a  review,  or  indeed  to  present  an 
epitome  of  a  theory  already  excessively  con- 
densed. None  the  less  the  book  produces  a 
certain  sense  of  revelation. 

The  Philosophy  of  Radio-Activity  or  Se- 
lective Involution.  By  Eugene  Coleman  Savidge. 
New  York:   William  R.  Jenkins  Company. 


Mosquito  Control. 

Those  anxious  to  learn  the  methods  adopted 
for  the  control  of  the  mosquito  at  Panama 
may  now  satisfy  their  curiosity  from  authori- 
tative sources.  Here  we  have  a  volume  by 
Joseph  A.  Le  Prince,  chief  sanitary  inspector 
of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  and  Dr. 
A.  J.  Orenstein,  assistant  chief  sanitary  in- 
spector of  the  commission,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  entomologist  and 
chief.  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  the  United 
States   Department   of  Agriculture. 

Every  phase  of  this  hygienic  war  is  handled 
in  detail.  First  we  have  a  review  of  the 
conditions  found  to  exist  before  the  campaign 
opened,  and  this  is  followed  by  chapters  deal- 
ing successively  with  the  attacks  on  the  propa- 
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BREATHE  and  BE  WELL 

By  William  Lee  Howard,  M.  D. 

The  beauty  of  this  book  is 
that  it  is  complete  in  itself. 
Nothing  else  to  buy;  no  ap- 
paratus, no  drugs,  no  dieting. 
Happier  days,  lengthened 
days  for  him  or  her  that 
reads  and  heeds. 

At  All  Booksellers,  $1.00  Net 
EDWARD    J.  CLODE,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


gation  areas  by  filling,  by  drainage,  by  oiling, 
by  larvacides,  by  natural  enemies,  by  clearing 
bodies  of  water,  by  removal  of  jungle,  and 
by  screening.  The  second  part  of  the  work 
is  devoted  to  the  yellow  fever  campaign  and 
to  the  measures  adopted  to  preserve  the  suc- 
cesses that  have  been  won.  The  authors  write 
with  much  clearness  and  with  an  avoidance 
of  excessive  technical  detail,  and  they  have 
wisely  included  a  large  number  of  good  illus- 
trations that  measurably  aid  the  reader  in 
visualizing  the  situation. 

Mosquito  Control  in  Panama.  By  Joseph  A. 
Le  Prince,  C.  E.,  A.  M.,  and  A.  J.  Orenstein, 
M.  D.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $2.50 
net. 


Olive  Higgins  Prouty,  author  of  "The  Fifth 
Wheel,"  just  published  by  the  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company,  is  a  young  Boston  writer 
who  is  coming  to  the  fore.  Her  first  novel, 
"Bobbie,  General  Manager."  appeared  three 
years  ago.  Mrs.  Prouty  is  a  Massachusetts 
woman  who  had  a  public  school  education, 
went  through  Smith,  married  happily  two  or 
three  years  afterward,  has  two  children,  and 
now  lives  in  Brookline.  "The  Fifth  Wheel," 
like  her  first  book,  centres  about  Boston,  and 
is  laid  especially  in  Cambridge  and  another 
town  that  lies  a  trolley-ride  out  of  the  city. 
Mrs.  Prouty  writes  about  the  normal,  modern 
American   life  she  lives   in. 


A  BOOK  TO  OWN 


THE  STANDARD  AUTHORITY 

Gardening  in  California: 

Landscape  and  Flower 

By  JOHN  McLAREN 

Superintendent  of  Golden  Gate  Park 

No  other  man  in  the  West  is  so 
well  fitted,  from  a  practical  stand- 
point, to  write  such  a  work  as  Mr. 
McLaren.  340  pages,  full  buckram 
binding,  illuminated  gold  cover. 

Price,  $3.75  Net 
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SOME  LITERARY  STUDIES. 

A  Lecture  by  Lincoln. 

The  manuscript  of  a  lecture  delivered  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  hitherto  unpublished 
has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  John  Howell  of 
this  city  and  it  now  appears  in  dainty  volume 
form  for  addition  to  the  Lincoln  library. 
The  manuscript  was  originally  given  to  Dr. 
Melvin  of  Oakland  by  Dr.  John  Todd  of 
Springfield,  Illinois,  to  whom  it  was  handed, 
among  other  papers,  by  Lincoln  himself  in 
February,  3S61,  just  as  he  was  leaving  for 
Washington,  and  five  years  before  his  death. 
The  manuscript  is  now  owned  by  Dr.  Mel- 
vin's  son,  the  Honorable  Henry  A.  Melvin. 

The  lecture  is  entitled  "Discoveries  and 
Inventions,"  and  it  was  prepared  for  a  Ly- 
ceum course.  It  was  delivered  upon  various 
occasions  near  Springfield,  and  in  Springfield 
itself  upon  Washington's  Birthday.  Five  days 
later  Lincoln  made  his  great  speech  at 
Cooper  Union  in  New  York.  Mr.  Howell  is 
to   l)£   congratulated   on   so   interesting   a   pub- 


She  is  always  good,  but  there  are  degrees  of 
excellence,  and  in  her  introduction  she  often 
shines. 

The  mental  life  of  France  was  changing 
markedly  before  the  war.  Monarchism  and 
nationalism  were  gaining  ground,  and  close 
upon  their  heels  ran  anti-Semitism,  militarism,  I 
and  imperialism.  Maurras,  an  avowed  atheist, 
became  a  leader  of  monarchists  and  clericals. 
Religion  might  be  untrue,  but  it  was  neces- 
sary. Moreover,  it  consolidated  the  national 
feeling  and  made  France  one  with  her  past. 
A  religious  revival  was  certainly  in  progress 
at  the  outbreak  of  war,  but  it  hardly  affected 
the  masses  of  the  people.  It  was  a  mode,  a 
fashion,  and  not  a  conversion.  Anatole 
France  had  expressed  the  situation  in  his  "Lo 
Revoke  des  Anges."  He  says:  "Sous  l'an- 
cien  regime,  le  peuple  etait  croyant;  la 
noblesse  ne  l'etait  pas,  ni  la  bourgeoisie 
lettree.  Sous  le  premier  Empire,  l'armee  du 
haut  en  bas  etait  fcrt  impie.  Aujourd'hui  le 
peuple  ne  croit  a  rien.  La  bourgeoisie  veut 
croire  et  y  reussit  quelquefois." 


"Discoveries  and  Inventions,"  a  lecture  delivered 

by  Abraham  Lincoln.     Published  by 

John   Howell. 


lication    and    one    that   appears   in   so    suitable 
a  form. 

Discoveries     and      Inventions.       By      Abraham 
Lincoln.      San    Francisco:    John    Howell. 


French  Novelists. 
In  this  second  series  of  modern  French 
novelists  we  may  confess  ourselves  to  be  more 
interested  by  the  introduction,  "The  French 
Novel  on  the  Eve  of  the  War,"  than  by  the 
subsequent  chapters  on  Romain  Rolland,  Je- 
rome Tharaud,  Jean  Tharaud,  Rene  Boylesve, 
Pierre  Mille,  and  Jean  Aicard.  The  author, 
Winifred  Stephens,  is  at  her  best  in  the  sum- 
mary   and    in    the    indication    of    tendencies. 


The  Carnival  of 
Destiny 

VANCE  THOMPSON 

JUST  PUBLISHED 

12mo.     Net  $1.25 

Thousands  have  read  "Drink  and  Be 
Sober"  and  "  Eat  and  Grown  Thin." 
Because  ot  them  many  rega'd  Thomp- 
son »5  a  writer  solely  of  essays;  but 
that  he  is  not.  His  latest  book  is  a 
novel  -a  novel  which  for  sheer  grace  of 
st>  le  and  bri'liance  o\  conception  is  des- 
tined lo  rank  among  the  highest  and  be-t 
of  the  year's  production.     READ   IT! 
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Curiously  enough,  it  is  Bergson  who  has 
been  among  the  chief  aids  to  religious  revival, 
presumably  because  he  has  struck  a  blow 
against  materialism.  And  yet  there  is  not  a 
single  new  idea  in  the  Bergsonian  philosophy, 
nothing  that  has  not  always  been  a  part  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  world. 

If  we  must  admit  that  the  author's  latest  se- 
lection of  novelists  has  not  been  a  striking  one, 
we  must  none  the  less  thank  her  for  a  bril- 
liant survey  of  modern  literary  tendencies. 
She  hesitates  to  call  them  Reaction.  Renais- 
sance may  be  a  better  word.  But  the  future 
will    show. 

French  Novelists  of  Today.  By  Winifred 
Stephens.     New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.50 

net.  - 

Songs  and  Satires. 

There  was  much  discussion  last  year  as  to 
whether  "The  Spoon  River  Anthology"  was 
poetry  or  not.  The  present  decision  seems  to 
be  that,  in  any  case,  it  is  a  wonderful  book 
and  that  there  is  some  really  beautiful  poetry 
in  it.  The  volume  of  Edgar  Lee  Masters' 
new  poems,  "Songs  and  Satires."  while  less 
arresting  for  its  originality,  is  to  be  charac- 
terized in  the  same  way.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  a  homely,  rather  bare-boned  sort  of 
"free  verse"  which  those  who  like  that  sort 
of  thing  will  undoubtedly  like.  There  are 
poems  in  the  free  form  which  are  musically 
flowing  and  lyrical,  true  poetry  in  every  sense, 
where  the  rhymes  are  not  missed,  and  there 
are  a  number  of  poems  in  the  time-honored 
rhyming  forms  of  which  Mr.  Masters  does  not 
lack  mastery.     There  are  even  several  ballads. 

In  all  the  volumes  the  poem  to  which  one 
turns  back  again  and  again  with  delight  is  "St. 
Francis  and  Lady  Clare."  It  glows  and  sings. 
We  quote  two  verses  : 

Ami    then    she    turned    into   the    room 
Her   >mu1   was   cloven   through   with  doom, 
Treading   the  softness  and   the  gloom 

()f  Asia's  silk  and  Persia's  wool 
Ami    China's   magical  perfume. 
She  sickener!    from  the  vases  hued 
In    corals,    yellows,   greens,    the    lewd 
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Twined  dragon  shapes  and  figures  nude, 
And  tapestries  that  showed  a  hrood 
Of    leopards    by    a    pool. 

Candles    of    wax    she    lit    before 

A   pier   glass   standing   from   the   floor 

Up  to  the  ceiling,  off  she  tore 

With   eager   hands  her  jewels,   then 
The  silken  vesture  which  she  wore. 
Her  little  breasts  so    round  to  see 
Were  budded   like  the   peony. 
Her   arms   were   white   as    ivory, 
And   all   her  sunny   hair   lay   free 

As  marigold   or   celandine. 

There   can   be   no    question   whether   or   not 
this  is  poetry. 

Songs    and    Satires.       By    Edgar    Lee    Masters. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan   Company;    $1.25. 


Latin  Literature. 

This  competent  volume  by  Dr.  Dimsdale  ap- 
pears in  the  Literatures  of  the  World  Series 
under  the  editorship  of  Edmund  Gosse,  a  se- 
ries already  distinguished,  not  only  for  its 
erudition,  but  for  a  certain  attractiveness  of 
style  that  commends  it  to  the  general  reader. 
Dr.  Dimsdale  begins  before  the  days  of  the 
influence  of  Greek  literature  and  treats  ade- 
quately of  comedy,  tragedy,  satire,  history, 
and  oratory.  He  analyzes  the  works  of 
Catullus,  Ocero,  Cassar,  Sallust,  the  Augustan 
Age,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Livy,  describes  the 
Neronian  Age  and  Flavian  Age,  and  carries 
the  study  on  to  the  end  of  the  National 
Literature. 

The  series  to  which  this  admirable  volume 
belongs,  while  adapted  to  general  as  well  as 
to  college  uses,  has  none  of  what  may  be 
called  the  air  of  simplification  or  condescen- 
sion so  often  regarded  as  appropriate  to  books 
of  this  sort.  It  is  a  scholarly  presentation 
of  literature  written  for  those  capable  of  its 
due   appreciation. 

A  History  of  Latin  Literature.  By  Marcus 
Dimsdale.     New  York:  V).  Appleton  &  Co.;  $2  net. 


expression   whose   perfection   is   only   attained  i 

by  refinement  of  feeling. 

The    first    poems    in    the    volume    deal    with  !l 
characters  and  events  of  some  little  cloistered 
village.     There  is  "Martha,"  who  tells  stories:  h 

Hers    were    those    clear    gray    eyes 
You   watch,    and    the   story   seems 

Told    by    their    beauti fulness 
Tranquil     as    dreams. 

She'd  sit  with  two  slim  hands 
Clasped    round   her   bended  knees; 

While  we  on  our  elbows  lolled, 
And    stared    at    ease. 

Her    voice   and    her    narrow    chin, 

Her    grave    small    lovely    head 
Seemed    half    the    meaning 

Of   the   words   she  said. 

Gradually  we  are  led  along,  page  by  page, 
to  the  shy  heart  of  the  village,  the  hidden 
dreams  of  its  quiet  people  and  the  haunted 
castles.  We  wonder  how  such  verse  can  have 
been  written  in  this  rushing  age,  when  frail 
things  must  give  way — but  we  are  grateful 
that    they   were   written. 

The  Listeners.  By  Walter  de  la  Mare.  New 
York:    Henry  Holt  &   Co.;   $1.20  net. 


The  Listeners 
There  is  a  very  lovely,  delicate  quality  to 
the  verses  of  Walter  de  la  Mare  as  found  in 
his  first  American  published  volume,-  "The 
Listeners."  Here  and  there  one  is  reminded 
of  Fiona  MacLeod — there  is  the  same  eerie- 
ness  and  a  similarity  of  imagery  and  sound. 
The  pictures  painted  and  the  rhythms  sung 
attain    their    effects    through    a    simplicity    of 


Apostrophe  to  Shakespeare. 

Yea,  hearts  change  not,  thou  seer  of  all  time. 
So   thou   dost   know   us   all ;    for   thou    dost    steal 
Into    the    inmost    soul,    and    there    reveal 

Souls    to    themselves,     of    every    age,     race,     clime. 

Thou   sweepest,   with   a  breadth    and  scope  sublime 
The  harp  of  human  life.     And  didst  thou  feel 
The  hate,  love,  grief,  mirth,  envy,  woe,  and  weal 

Thou   didst  portray?      Know  both    sweet  deed    and 
crimes? 

How    hadst    thou    knowledge,    who,    they    say,    ne'er 
learned  ? 
Art  claims  thee,  yet  thou  didst  teach  Art  to  soar 
Higher  than  Form— that  highest  Art  but  delves 
Into    the    soul's    deep    chasms — whose    worth's    dis- 
cerned. 
So  thee,  as  Seer  Supreme,  the  years  adore. 
They  teach  us  most,  who  show  us  our  strange 
selves. 
- — From  "The  Quest  of  the  Soul  and  Other  Verse,"  \ 
by    Martha    A.    Boughton.       Published    by    the  I 
P.   H.   Revell  Company. 

"The  Revolution  in  Virginia"  is  an  historical 
monograph  by  H.  J.  Eckenrode,  which  pre- 
sents in  detail  the  story  of  the  important  part 
that   Virginia  played  in  the  Revolution. 
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SOME  RECENT  FICTION 

■Where  the  Path  Breaks. 
Sir    John    Denim    goes    to    the    war    imme- 
diately after  his  marriage  to  a  beautiful  Cali- 

,  fornia  girl.  He  is  wounded,  and  when  he 
returns  to  consciousness  weeks  afterwards  he 
finds  himself  in  a  German  hospital  and  with 
only  a  dreamlike  memory  of  his  past.  But  he 
slowly     recovers,     and     then    learns     from     a 

1  chance  conversation  with  a  fellow-prisoner 
that   he   has   been   reported   as   dead    and   that 

I  his  wife  has  promptly  married  again. 

So    Denim    resolves    to    bury    his    old    per- 
sonality, and  so  on  his  escape  from   Germany 

i  he  goes  to  America  under  another  name.  He 
writes    his     own     story,     carefully     disguised, 

i  during   the    voyage,    and    this    is    greedily    ac- 

\  cepted  by  the  first  publisher  to  whom  he  offers 

i  it.      The   book   is    a   tremendous    success,    and 

j  among  the  letters  that  flow  in  upon  him  from 
all    parts    of    the    world    is    one    from    Lady 

I  Denim  explaining  the  innocent  circumstances 
under  which  she  contracted  the  second  mar- 
riage. Of  course  we  see  at  once  the  end  of 
.the    story.      The    second    husband    is    satisfac- 

;  torily  disposed  of  and  Denim  makes  his  iden- 
tity   known    to    his    wife.      The    author    has 

'  written    a    fairly   satisfactory   novel,    although 
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Illustration    from    "Where    the    Path    Breaks.'' 

by    Captain    Charles   de    Crespigny. 

The    Century    Company. 

it  bears  the  appearance  of  haste  and  some- 
times of  carelessness.  For  example,  we  are 
told  that  the  distance  in  time  between  Santa 
Barbara  in  California  and  Gorston  Old  Hall 
in  England  is  "about  twelve  hours." 

Where  the  Path  Breaks.  By  Captain  Charles 
de  Crespigny.  New  York:  The  Century  Company; 
$1.30  net.  9 

Aunt  Jane. 

The  story  of  characterization   has  much   to 

recommend  it  over  the  story  of  incident,  and 

i  no  one  can  do  a  character  picture  better  than 

Jennette   Lee.     And   it  may   be   said   that   she 

has  never  done  a  better  one  than  this. 

Dr.  Carmon  accepts  the  Berkeley  House  of 
Mercy  mainly  because  he  is  to  be  in  absolute 
control,  which  shows  how  little  he  knows. 
He  installs  Aunt  Jane  as  matron  because  she 
is  the  most  sensible  woman  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. But  the  result  was  not  foreseen.  Dr. 
Carmon  gradually  awakens  to  the  fact  that  the 
hospital  and  everything  connected  with  it  has 
passed  under  the  control  of  the  matron,  and 
that  nurses,  cooks,  and  workmen  acknowl- 
edge no  other  authority  than  hers.  And  so 
we  find  some  three  hundred  pages  of  explana- 
tion of  this  strange  phenomenon,  all  of  them 
in  the  author's  happiest  and  tenderest  vein, 
and,  of  course,  a  denouement  that  will  satisfy 
the  most  sentimental  among  us. 

Aunt  Jane.  By  Jennette  Lee.  New  York: 
Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 


The  Conquest. 
A  few  years  ago  we  were  all  reading  stories 
in  glorification  of  success,  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  we  were  not  very  particular  how 
the  success  was  attained.  Now  we  have 
stories  of  a  different  and  a  better  kind.  They, 
too,  concern  themselves  with  success,  but  they 
are  intent  upon  the  Nemesis  that  follows  a 
success  ill-earned. 

We  have  such  a  story  here.  Its  hero  is 
a  young  lawyer,  John  Howard.  We  see  him 
win  his  first  legal  victory  and  ruin  an  in- 
nocent man,  and  we  see  the  first  payment 
that  he  makes  in  the  loss  of  his  soul.  He 
deliberately  abandons  the  girl  whom  he  was  to 

.  marry  because  he  sees  that  her  moral  scruples 

i  will  hamper  his  progress. 

The   second   part   of  the   story   shows   John 

■   Howard  at  the  summit  of  success.     But  he  has 

'  been  speculating  and  is  in  danger  of  ruin,  and 
he  can  save  himself  only  by  making  a  mar- 
riage that  will  restore  his  credit.  So  one 
more  step  is  taken  in  the  descent  into  hell. 

The  third  part  of  the  story  finds  Howard 
awakening  to  the  hollowness  of  the  success 
that  he  has  won  at  such  a  cost.  He  has  de- 
veloped heart  disease  and  there  is  no  hope 
for  him.  His  wife  has  practically  left  him, 
and  he  does  not  even  tell  her  of  his  condition. 
Then  the  girl  whom  he  had  previously  left  be- 
cause of  her  ideals  appears  again  on  the  scene 
and  begs  for  his  legal  aid  in  a  humanitarian 


work  that  she  is  doing,  and  so  past  and  pres- 
ent confront  each  other,  not  so  much  as 
events,  but  as  ideals.  It  is  a  powerful  and 
dramatic  scene,  one  of  many,  that  show  the 
author  not  only  as  having  a  definite  and  a 
worthy  purpose,  but  literary  power  of  a  high 
order  to  give  it  expression.  The  arrangement 
of  the  novel  is  faultless.  It  belongs  to  a  class 
of  fiction  that  should  grow  larger  as  we  break 
away  from  the  ugly  and  sordid  ideals  of  the 
past  and  learn  to  despise  a  material  ambition 
that  can  be  gratified  only  at  an  unbearable 
price. 

The   Conquest.      By   Sidney  L.    Nyburg.      Phila- 
delphia: J.   B.  Lippincott  Company;   $1.25  net. 


Common  Clay. 
However  carefully  the  fact  may  be  con- 
cealed we  know  at  once  when  we  are  reading 
a  novelized  play.  There  is  a  certain  pre- 
cision of  arrangement,  a  certain  dramatic 
quality  of  the  dialogue  that  betrays  its  origin, 
and  this  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  case 
of  "Common  Clay,"  novelized  from  the  drama 
of  Cleves  Kinkead.  It  is  a  story  of  common 
enough  happenings.  A  working  girl  is  lured 
to  the  dance  hall  by  her  love  of  pleasure 
and  finds  herself  facing  the  usual  fate  of 
these  poor  moths.  But  her  disgrace  is  actually 
also  her  salvation.  She  discovers  that  she  is 
not  the  child  of  the  woman  whom  she  has 
supposed  to  be  her  mother.  Her  mother  is 
dead,  and  her  father  is  one  of  the  pillars  of 
society  and  is  not  even  aware  of  his  paternity. 
But  he  does  his  duty  as  soon  as  the  facts 
are  disclosed  and  poor  Ellen  finds  herself 
within  reach  of  education  and  luxury  and 
everything  for  which  she  has  yearned.  It  is 
an  effective  piece  of  melodrama,  but  some- 
times marred  by  an  unreal  and  stilted  dia- 
logue. 

Common   Clay.     Novelized  by  D.  Torbett.     New 
York:   Edward  J.   Clode;   $1.25  net. 


The  Ocean  Sleuth. 
The  hero  of  this  rather  ingenious  story  is 
a  retired  journalist  who  accepts  an  invitation 
from  the  master  of  a  wrecking  ship  to  spend 
a  week  or  so  on  board  his  craft  and  witness 
some  interesting  salvage  operations.  Voogdt 
— and  a  good  deal  depends  upon  the  name — 
while  thus  pleasantly  occupied  witnesses  the 
wreck  of  a  great  passenger  liner  and  helps 
in  the  work  of  rescue,  being  instrumental  in 
saving  the  life  of  a  young  woman  whom  we 
foresee  at  once  will  be  the  heroine.  Among 
the  less  fortunate  passengers  is  an  abscond- 
ing financier  who  has  with  him  his  plunder 
in  the  form  of  French  and  English  bank- 
notes of  which  all  the  numbers  are  known. 
Subsequently  the  master  of  the  wrecking  ship 
pays  a  business  visit  to  Brest  and  returns 
with  a  French  banknote  that  Voogdt  identi- 
fies as  one  of  the  stolen  ones.  So  Voogdt 
himself  goes  to  Brest,  finds  that  others  of  the 
stolen  notes  are  in  circulation  there,  and  finds 
also  that  the  young  woman  whom  he  rescued 
from    the    liner    is    employed    in    Brest    as    a 


Illustration    from    "A    Cathedral    Singer,"    by 

James   Lane   Allen.      The    Century 

Company. 

teacher.  Apparently  there  is  a  connection  be- 
tween the  absconding  financier  and  the 
heroine,  and  the  reader  will  not  rest  satisfied 
until  he  learns  what  it  is.  The  story  is  a 
clever  one  and  well  repays  its  perusal. 

The  Ocean  Sleuth.      By  Maurice  Drake.      New 
York:   E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 


Twin  Sisters. 

This  is  a  novel  that  might  have  been  a 
good  one  but  for  the  author's  resolve  that  his 
characters  shall  do  illogical  and  absurd  things 
in  the  effort  to  make  them  interesting.  One 
of  the  "twin  sisters"  would  have  been  a  quite 
presentable  character  but  for  the  intrusion  of 
a  sort  of  Bret  Harte  person  from  the  West, 
where  Bret  Harte  people  are  supposed  to  be 
manufactured.  There  are  other  shop-worn 
stage  characters  who  do  all  the  expected 
things,  but  who  rarely  behave  like  human 
beings.  But  perhaps  the  public  taste  of  today 
prefers  a  mere  riot  of  fancy  to  the  careful 
character  delineation  that  was  once  demanded 
and   supplied. 

The  Twin  Sisters.  By  Justus  Miles  Forman. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.35  net. 


Dufrield     &     Co.     have     published     "Veiled 
Women,"    Marmaduke    Pickthall's   new    novel. 
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Information  -not  foolish  falsehoods — about  eleven 

new   boohs   which  The   Century   Co*   has  just  pub- 

i      lished.   and  which   bookstores   now   have  for  sale, 

a 

Fiction 

WHERE  THE  PATH  BREAKS 

By  "Captain  Charles  de  Crespigny" 

An  intense,  swiftly  moving  love-story  that  begins  on  a  battlefield  in 
France  and  ends  in  peace  and  happiness  in  America's  Far  West.  Filled 
with  a  philosophy  rich  in  the  hope  that  men  hold  dearest.  Frontispiece  in 
color  by  Relyea.     Price  $1.30  net. 

JOHN  BOGARDUS 

By  George  Agnew  Chamberlain,  author  of  "Home,"  etc. 

Another  brilliant,  fascinating,  out-of-the-ordinary  Chamberlain  novel. 
"The  author  is  afraid  neither  of  life  nor  its  less  obvious  emotions,"  says 
the  Chicago  Herald.  "His  book  positively  blushes,  it  is  so  generously  alive." 
Illustrations  by  Benda.     Price  $1.35  net. 

A  CATHEDRAL  SINGER 

By  James  Lane  Allen,  author  of  "The  Choir  Invisible,"  etc. 

A  tender,  exquisite  story  of  a  mother's  love,  by  one  of  the  four  or  five 
internationally  recognized  masters  of  American  fiction.  Written  around 
the  great  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  in  New  York  City.  Frontis- 
piece in  color  by  Ivanowski.    Price  $1.00  net. 

COME  OUT  OF  THE  KITCHEN ! 

By  Alice  Duer  Miller,  author  of  "The  Blue  Arch,"  etc. 

A  modern  romance  with  an  unusually  fresh  plot,  enlivened  with  genial 
humor  and  brilliant  satire,  and  done  with  an  irresistible  gusto.  No  more 
charming  heroine  has  come  out  of  the  South  than  the  author's  Jane-Ellen, 
cook  and  "pocket  Venus.''     12  full-page  illustrations.    Price  $1.25  net. 

CHILDREN  OF  HOPE 

By  Stephen  Whitman,  author  of  "The  Woman  from  Yonder,"  etc. 

A  really  distinguished  piece  of  fiction.  A  novel  with  something  of  the 
glamour  of  "Trilby,"  telling  with  humor  and  gaiety  of  three  lovely  Ameri- 
cans in  Europe,  their  artistic  ambitions,  their  love-stories,  etc.  8  full-page 
pictures  by  Gruger.    Price  $1.40  net. 


Non-Fiction 


FROM  PILLAR  TO  POST 

By  John  Kendrick  Bangs,  author  of  "The  House-Boat  on  the  Styx,"  etc. 

At  once  a  book  of  travels  at  home,  of  wit  and  humor,  of  keen  but 
kindly  philosophy,  by  one  of  America's  most  famous  "funny"  men,  who 
has  behind  him  ten  years  of  journeying  about  the  country  as  a  lyceum 
lecturer.     30  illustrations  by  John  R.  Neill.    Price  $1.60  net. 

THE  IMPERIAL  IMPULSE 

By  Samuel  P.  Orth,  author  of  "Socialism  and  Democracy  in  Europe" 

Brief,  vivid  character-sketches  of  the  five  most  prominent  cultures  now 
at  war — Russia,  Germany,  France,  England,  and  Belgium ;  making  clear 
so  much  that  is  obscure  about  the  apparently  transformed  fighting  nations. 
Price  $1.20  net. 

PRESENT-DAY  CHINA 

By  Gardner  L.  Harding 

The  latest  facts  about  the  largest  and  one  of  the  most  romantically 
attractive  nations  on  earth,  by  one  who  saw  and  was  thinking  while  he 
was  seeing.    8  illustrations.    Price  $1.00  net. 

THE  WRITING  ON  THE  WALL 

By  Eric  Fisher  Wood 

A  semi-official  book  revealing  the  pitiful  military  weakness  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  terrible  need  of  military  strength,  by  the  author  of  the 
remarkable  "Note-Book  of  an  Attache."     11   illustrations.    Price  $1.00  net. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  SUBMARINE 

By  Farnham  Bishop,  author  of  "Panama,  Past  and  Present" 

An  authoritative  but  non-technical  account  of  the  evolution  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  submarine.  As  interesting  as  a  romance  is  the  story  of  its 
development  from  the  little,  boxed-over  rowboat  of  1620  to  the  under- 
water monster  of  1916.     60  illustrations.    Price  $1.00  net. 

AMERICA'S  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

By  Willis  Fletcher  Johnson,  author  of  "A  Century  cf  Expansion" 

A  history  of  the  origin  and  development  of  our  international  relation- 
ships, and  the  principles  of  our  international  policy.  Appendices,  index, 
bibliography,  etc.  16  illustrations.  Price  for  the  two  volumes,  boxed, 
$6.00  net. 
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SOME  RECENT  FICTION. 


Fulfillment. 

The  author,  Emma  Wolf,  places  her  story 
in  modern  San"  Francisco,  not  because  it  is 
in  any  way  distinctly  Californian,  but  because 
every  story  must  be  placed  somewhere,  and 
San  Francisco  is  as  good  a  scene  as  an> 
other.  There  are  wayward  and  selfish  girls 
everywhere,  and  passionate  girls  everywhere, 
and  devotedly  unselfish  girls  everywhere,  and 
therefore  it  does  not  matter  much  how  the 
stage   is   set. 

The  heroines,  for  there  are  two,  are  Gwen 
Heath  and  her  sister,  Deborah,  who  have  been 
left  in  straitened  circumstances  by  the  death 
of  their  father.  Gwen  is  a  spoiled  beauty 
and  Deborah  is  a  Madonna,  although  fate  has 
denied  her,  as  it  usually  does,  the  practical 
exercise  of  her  maternal  instincts. 

Gwen  falls  in  love  with  a  rascal  who  then 
placidly  tells  us  that  he  already  has  a  wife 
and  child,  but  that  these  are  merely  conven- 
tional obstacles  to  their  union  and  that  such 
love  as  theirs,  etc.  We  all  know  the  modern- 
ism of  profligacy,  and  there  is  no  need  to 
dwell  upon  the  oily  scoundrel  who  represents 
it  here.  The  main  point  is  that  the  distracted 
Gwen  throws  herself  at  once  into  the  arms  of 
her  old  lover,  George  Leland,  and  marries 
him  with  the  knowledge  that  she  has  not  the 
slightest  love  for  him. 

The  honeymoon  puts  an  end  to  the  imita- 
tion Eden.  Gwen  has  neither  love  for  her 
husband  nor  any  sense  of  duty  to  him,  and 
when  he  awakens  tardily  to  the  fact  there  is 
natural  estrangement.  Thenceforward  the 
story  runs  psychologically  and  along  familiar 
lines.  It  is  obvious  that  Gwen  must  eventually 
fall  in  love  with  her  husband,  and  therefore 
there  is  no  indiscretion  in  saying  that  she 
does  so.  Leland  is  not  the  kind  of  man  that 
it  is   easy  to   resist. 

The  story  is  told  with  extraordinary  energy 
and  abandon.  Every  line  bears  the  mark  of 
vivid  imagination  and  visualization.  It  is 
tense  and  poignant  and  there  are  passages 
of  genuine  drama. 

Its  defect  is  its  dialogue,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  a  continuous  defect.  Sometimes  this 
is  pedantic  and  artificial,  and  this  is  particu- 
larly the  case  in  the  conversation  between  the 
sisters.  But  it  is  a  fault  that  is  easily  par- 
donable. 

Fulfillment.  Ev  Emma  Wolf.  New  York: 
Henry    Holt    &    Co.;    $1.35    net. 


John  Bogardus. 

We  had  been  growing  a  little  tired  of  the 
biographies  of  young  men,  mere  catalogues  of 
sweethearts  and  college  aspirations.  They 
seemed  hardly  to  be  worth  the  conventional 
three  hundred  pages,  especially  as  most  of  us 
were  made  aware  by  memory  that  the  biogra- 
phies were  sadly  incomplete  and  that  our  own 
— never  to  be  divulged — would  be  so  much 
more  interesting. 

But  Mr.  Chamberlain  essays  the  feat  with 
success.  His  hero  has  been  educated  abroad, 
and  of  course  this  gives  him  a  point  of  view 
in  the  selection  of  damsels,  and  his  selection 
by  them,  that  is  novel  and  interesting.  The 
damsels  are  types,  distinctive,  like  the  four 
points  of  the  compass.  If  one  could  marry 
them  all,  one  would  then  have  married' 
womanhood. 

But  the  hero  thinks  of  other  things  beside 
girls,  which  is  good,  because  some  heroes 
don't.  He  is  literary.  He  travels,  and  studies 
languages,  and  when  the  war  comes  he  writes 
essays.  And  then  there  are  his  fairy  tales. 
A  most  versatile  hero  this.  But  he  is  good, 
too.  The  great  American  public  would  not 
like  a  hero  without  moral  aspirations,  and  this 
hero  is  quite  capable  of  saving  the  world,  and 
of  saying  so  in  quite  a  loud  voice,  which  also 
pleases  the  American   public. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  must  be  credited  with  a 
success.      He    is    a    craftsman    of    excellence, 


and,  moreover,  he  knows  his  audience,   which 
perhaps  is  even  better. 

John  Bogardus.  By  George  Agnew  Chamber- 
Iain.  New  York:  The  Century  Company;  51.35 
net.  . » 

Just  David. 

The  psychology'  of  the  child  who  has  been 
brought  up  to  a  certain  point  in  ignorance 
of  the  world  and  its  manners  has  often 
proved  tempting  to  the  novelist.  Besant  and 
Rice  chose  this  theme  for  "The  Golden  But- 
terfly," and  with  fascinating  success,  and  now 
Mrs.  Porter  essays  the  same  feat. 

Her  hero  is  David — "just  David,"  for  he 
never  knows  his  other  name.  He  is  ten  years 
old.  and  Mrs.  Porter  sacrifices  to  the  gods 
of  heredity  by  making  his  father  also  a  vio- 
linist and  a  dreamer  who  has  seen  to  it  that 
his  son  shall  know  nothing  of  the  uglier  as- 
pects of  life.  But  the  father  dies,  and  so  the 
boy  finds  himself  translated  to  another  world 
wherein  he  is  a  stranger  and  so  compelled  to 
learn  what  other  boys  know  almost  by  in- 
tuition. Of  course  he  emerges  triumphantly 
from  the  ordeal,  and  in  order  that  the  story 
mav   not  be  whollv   about   a   child   we   are   al- 


Kate  L.  McLattrin,  author  of  "The  Least 

Resistance."      George    H.    Do  ran 

Company. 

lowed  to  see  David  grow  to  man's  estate  and 
with  his  musical  ambitions  triumphant. 

We  are  inclined  to  like  David,  but  we  sus- 
pect that  Mrs.  Porter  does  not  see  very 
clearly  the  essential  differences  between  a 
boy  and  a  girl.  There  is  nothing  in  David's 
training  to  make  him  something  of  a  prig, 
and  we  fear  that  the  author  does  not  know 
that  he  is  a  prig.  But  the  story  is  a  very 
pleasing  one  and  we  need  not  dwell  over- 
heavily  upon  the  probabilities. 

Just  David.  By  Eleanor  H.  Porter.  Boston: 
Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $1.25    net. 


The  Carnival  of  Destiny. 

The  preface  to  this  remarkable  series  of 
stories  indicates  the  plan  that  has  been  fol- 
lowed and  that  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  a 
single  passage :  "Walking  in  a  crowded 
streets  he  sees  a  face ;  and  it  haunts  him,  he 
knows  not  why.  And  he  says  to  himself : 
'Yes,  I  have  seen  that  face  before,  but  not 
as  now — I  did  not  see  that  face  in  a  crowded 
street.'  Suddenly  an  inevitable  memory  rises 
in  him.  The  sight  of  that  face  has  created 
a  vision  of  a  wet  roadway,  of  swords,  of 
torches,  of  blood.  And  he  knows.  Nor  does 
it  seem  strange  to  him  to  meet  thus,  in  a 
crowded  street,  him  whom  he  killed  in  the 
gray  mist  of  time.  Again  and  again  in  the 
centuries  he  shall  meet  and  know  him — as 
when  first  he  saw  him  in  the  torchlight — his 
enemy.  Life  is  so  long,  so  long — and  there 
is  no   end ." 

It  is  upon  such  a  text  that  the  author  has 
successfully  worked.  He  gives  us  a  series  of 
stories    beginning    in    the    dawn    of    humanity 


DR.  MARDEN'S  NEW  BOOK 

The  Victorious  Attitude 

By  ORISON  SWETT  MARDEN,  author  of  "Peace,  Power 
and  Plenty,"  etc.      12mo,  350  pages,  net  $1.00. 

The  Victorious   Attitude"  is  the  initial  chapter   and   the  keynote  of 

this  latest  of  inspirational  books  by  Dr.  Marden.      As  usual,  he  delivers  a 

series   of   straight-from-the-shoulder   thrusts,   but  he  delivers  them  with  a 

smile.     Other  suggestive  chapter  heads  are:    "According  to  Thy  Faith," 

Making  Dreams  Come  True,"   '  Making  Yourself  a  Prosperity  Magnet," 

The  Suggestion  of  Inferiority,"  "The  Triumph  of  Health  Ideals,"  and 

How  to  Stay  Young."      There  are  sixteen  chapters  in   all,  treating  the 

problems  of  success  in   a  most  practical  way.     The  author's  well-known 

ability  to  illustrate  his  points  with  apt  quotations  and  striking  anecdotes  is 

shown  on  every  page.     Only  the  most  case-hardened   pessimist  would  fail 

to  derive  benefit  from  a  sunny,  breezy  book  such  as  this. 


Send  for  booklet  of  the  Marden  Books,  over  1,000,000  sold 
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and  intended  to  show  how  the  same  relation- 
ships would  assert  themselves  in  life  after 
life  under  the  theory  of  metempsychosis.  He 
begins  with  the  love  adventure  of  Aki  and 
Marj  somewhere  in  the  stone  age,  while  in 
his  last  story  he  brings  us  down  to  the  nine- 
teenth century,  where  we  see  the  same 
personalities  and  the  same  relationships,  but 
clothed  in  the  garb  of  modern  life.  The  idea 
is  by  no  means  new  to  fiction,  but  it  has  been 
used  here  with  telling  effect,  one  might  almost 
say  with   convincing  effect. 

The  Carnival  of   Destiny.      By  Vance  Thomp- 
son.     New   York:   Moffat,   Yard  &  Co.;    $1.25   net. 


The  Beasts  of  Tarzan. 

Already  we  have  had  two  volumes  about 
the  child  who  was  adopted  by  African  apes 
and  who  grew  up  to  find  that  he  was  actually 
an  English  lord.  The  idea  must  have  been 
a  popular  one,  for  here  is  a  third  story  in 
continuation  of  its  predecessors  and  just  as 
impossibly    interesting. 

In  the  present  volume  the  redoubtable  Tar- 
zan finds  himself  entrapped  on  board  a  ship 
by  the  Russian  criminals  to  whom  we  have 
already  been  introduced.  He  is  set  ashore  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  with  which  his  ape  ex- 
periences have  made  him  familiar  and  where 
he  naturally  feels  quite  at  home.  His  subse- 
quent adventures  are  of  the  strenuous  kind 
that  we  should  expect  from  such  a  foster 
parentage  and  they  are  set  forth  by  the  au- 
thor with   an   admirable  energy  and  skill. 

A  conscious  superiority  may  cause  us  to 
smile  at  such  a  story  as  this,  but  none  the 
less  its  success  suggests  a  welcome  and 
wholesome  reaction  from  the  dreary  eroticism, 
the  social  problems,  and  the  greeds  of  the 
modern  novel.  Tarzan  is  a  higher  human 
type  than  the  conventional  hero  to  whom  we 
are    accustomed. 

The  Beasts  of  Tarzan.  By  Edgar  Rice  Bur- 
roughs.     Chicago:   A.  C.   McClurg  &  Co.;   $1.30. 

The  Honey  Pot. 

The  Countess  Barcynska  seems  to  have  writ- 
ten her  novel  with  the  object  of  pointing  out 
the  perils  of  a  stage  career  and  dissuading 
young  women  from  the  choice  of  that  par- 
ticular profession.  The  novel  can  of  course 
be  used,  and  often  it  is  used  very  unfairly, 
in  order  to  sustain  any  contention  whatsoever, 
since  the  characters  and  the  situations  are 
wholly  under  the  control  of  the  author.  And 
in  this  instance  it  may  be  said  that  the  author 
seems  to  have  used  her  selective  power  to  the 
utmost. 

She  tells  the  story  of  two  girls,  one  of  them 
a  professional  actress  and  the  other  a  "lady" 
who  is  compelled  by  the  death  of  her  father 
to  earn  her  living.  The  girls  meet  accidentally 
and  decide  to  share  the  same  room.  Maggie, 
the  professional  actress,  is  much  the  nicer  girl 
of  the   two.    Alexandra   oeing   something   of   a 


Illustration   from   "Impressions   of   the  Art  at 
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prig.  Hard  times  naturally  suggest  the  "easier 
way,"  and  Maggie  is  the  first  to  succumb,  only 
to  be  discarded  eventually  in  the  orthodox 
way.  Alexandra  also  would  have  succumbed 
but  for  the  surprising  discovery  that  her  lover 
intends  to  marry  her,  and  at  last  we  take  leave 
of  every  one  concerned  with  the  comfortable 
assurance  that  they  will  live  happily  ever 
afterwards. 

The  story  is  clever  and  sympathetic,  but  it 
leaves  us  with  the  impression  that  the  author 
has  allowed  a  fixed  idea  to  run  away  with 
her.  We  are  asked  to  believe  that  all  act- 
resses, even  the  successful  ones,  are  irregular 
in  their  love  affairs,  and  that  the  majority  of 
them  must  choose  between  starvation  and  im- 
morality. The  reader  is  not  likely  to  leave 
the  story  unfinished,  but  if  he  knows  anything 
at  all  of  the  dramatic  world  he  will  not  be- 
lieve that  things  are  quite  so  bad  as  they  are 
painted  here. 

The  Honey  Pot.  Bv  the  Countess  Barcvnska. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;   $1.35   net. 


"Russian   Democracy"  is  an  important  con- 
tribution to  present  Russian  history. 


Notable  Spring  Books 


AN  ART  SOUVENIR 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  ART 
AT  THE  PANAMA-PACIFIC 
EXPOSITION 

By  CHRISTIAN  BRINTON 

Author    of    "Modern    Artists,"    etc.       With    5 

plates    in    full    color    and    82    in    black    and 

■white.      Boards,    $3.00    net. 

The  first  authoritative  art  record  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Exhibitions.  Also  a 
critical  survey  of  modern  European  and 
American  art,  written  by  a  member  of 
the  International  Jury. 

"A  TREMENDOUS  BOOK  " 
SECOND    LARGE    PRINTING 

THE  MAN 
OF  PROMISE 

By  WILLARD  HUNTINGTON  WRIGHT 

Author    of    "Modern    Painting,"    etc.      Cloth, 

$1.35    net. 

"A  novel  that  leaves  upon  the  mind 
an  impression  of  curiously  poignant 
drama ;  a  conviction  that  something  hu- 
man and  significant  has  been  depicted  in 
just  the  right  way,  a  sense  of  genuine 
artistic  achievement.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
touch  of  the  Greek  spirit  in  it." — The 
Forum. 

THEY  MOVE  THE  HEART  AND  SPIRIT 

PLAYS 

OF  THE  NATURAL 

AND  THE  SUPERNATURAL 

By  THEODORE  DREISER 
Author  of  "The  Genius,"  "Sister  Carrie," 
etc.  \2ino.  Boards,  $1.25  net. 
"Alike  in  good  and  evil,  in  sin,  sor- 
row and  sympathetic  coordination  of 
physical  and  psychic  phenomena,  these 
strange,  vivid,  and  touching  plays  ring 
true." — Ch  icago   Herald. 

CHESTERTON  ON  ENGLAND 

THE  CRIMES  OF 
ENGLAND 

By  GILBERT  K.  CHESTERTON 
Author  of  "Heretics."  "Orthodoxy,"  etc. 
Cloth,  $1.00  net. 
A  keen  and  philosophical  criticism  of 
Anglo-Germanic  ideals  and  relations. 
"Mr.  Chesterton  has  never  written  a 
cleverer  or  a  more  characteristic  book 
than  the  present  one." — New  York  Even- 
ing Post. 

A  WAR  NURSE 

WAR  LETTERS  OF  AN 
AMERICAN  WOMAN 

By  MARIE  VAN  VORST 

With    18    illustrations.     Cloth,    $1.50    net. 

"A  volume  in  which  the  well-known 
novelist  tells  of  what  she  did  and  heard 
and  saw  in  Paris  and  London  from  the 
middle  of  July,  1914,  through  many, 
many  subsequent  months  of  the  European 
conflict.  Her  book  bristles  with  interest- 
ing incident  and  anecdote,  and  all  that 
concerns  French  character  must  be  recog- 
nized as  peculiarly  valuable." — Vogue. 

PICTURESQUE  LAKE  MICHIGAN 

THE 

DUNE  COUNTRY 

By  EARL  H.  REED 

Author   of   "The    Voices   of   the  Dunes,"   etc. 

With   60   illustrations.     Cloth,   $2.00  net. 

Mr.  Reed's  etchings  have  won  for  him 
deserved  fame,  and  the  text  and  illustra- 
tions of  his  new  book  depict  a  strange 
and  picturesque  country — the  big  ranges 
of  sand  dunes  that  skirt  Lake   Michigan. 

A  NATION'S  THANKS 

A  BOOK  OF 
BELGIUM'S  GRATITUDE 

Published  under  the  Patronage  of  His  Majesty 
The  King  of  the  Belgians.  With  33  illus- 
trations including  9  in  full  color.  4to. 
Cloth,  $2.00  net. 

This  beautiful  volume  is  designed  and 
published  as  an  expression  of  the  grati- 
tude felt  by  Belgians  for  the  help  and 
hospitality  of  the  British  Empire  and  the 
United  States.  The  contributors  to  the 
book  include  all  the  most  distinguished 
Belgians  in  politics,  society,  literature, 
and  art,  among  them  being  the  King  and 
Queen  of  the  Belgians,  Maurice  Maeter- 
linck,  Emile  Yerhaeren,   etc. 

DO  YOU  WATCH  YOUR  OWN 
m.  .„  SHADOW  ? 

THE 

SHADOW  RIDERS 

By  ISABEL  PATERSON 

Cloth,  $1.35  net. 
A  story  of  the  New  West — Western 
Canada — which  has  not  heretofore  been 
pictured  in  fiction ;  a  country  of  the 
young,  with  its  feverish  hopes,  its  quick 
successes,  its  amazing  social  bouleverse- 
ments.  It  is  a  romantic  story  also — the 
love  story  of  a  man,  of  a  woman,  and  of 
a  girl. 
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Law  and  Order  in  Industry. 
If  the  author,  Julius  Henry  Cohen,  has  se- 
lected the  garment  industry  of  New  York  as 
the  basis  for  his  analysis  of  labor  troubles  it 
is  because  he  is  intimately  acquainted  with 
that  trade  and  also  because  its  magnitude 
justifies  the  choice.  The  industry  employs 
over  100,000  people  and  has  a  capital  invest- 
ment of  over  $100,000,000.  Moreover,  it  has 
experienced  a  strike  involving  nearly  60,000 
people,  a  strike  eventually  settled  by  the  proto- 
j  col  that  has  still  a  year  or  so  to  run. 

The  value  of  Mr.  Cohen's  work  is  not  only 
t  in  its  review  of  conditions  and  of  attainments, 
;  but  also  in  its  freedom  of  panaceas.  Mr. 
Cohen"s  remedy  is  largely  an  ethical  one.  No 
(bargaining  can  be  successful  unless  backed  by 
I  good-will.  No  agreement  can  stand  unless 
I  ihere  is  a  hearty  desire  upon  both  sides  that 
it  shall  stand.  There  must  be  a  mutually 
(conciliatory  intention  if  the  successes  already 
I  won  are  to  be  preserved  or  increased. 

There    is    no   essential    difference,    sa\ s    Mr. 
■  Cohen,    between    the    labor    situation    and    the 


Edgar    Lee    Masters,    author    of    "Songs    and 
Satires."      The   Macmillan    Company. 

wider  problems  of  international  life.  Wher- 
ever views  are  irreconcilable  they  must  re- 
|sult  in  war.  A  European  power  says  that  its 
self-interest  must   rank    above    a   treaty.      An- 

■  other  power  replies  that  the  treaty  must  take 
precedence.  War  results.  The  Erectors'  As- 
sociation says,  "We  will  not  grant  you  the 
closed  shop."     Says  the  union,  "We  must  have 

■  it.  It  is  essential  to  our  life."  Once  more, 
there  is  no  solution  except  war — murder,   an- 

,  archy,  culminating  finally  in  the  dynamite  out- 
rages and  the  MacNamara  convictions.  If  na- 
tions under  the  ripest  and  wisest  statesman- 
ship and  with  the  force  of  public  opinion  be- 
hind them,  can  not  avoid  war,  or  at  least  do 
not  avoid  it,  why  should  we  expect  associa- 
tions to  do  so  within  the  national  frontiers  ? 
We  may  say  that  it  is  stupid,  but  then  stu- 
pidity is  a  part  of  human  nature.  It  is  the 
real  enemy.  And  it  will  be  overcome  just 
as  courts  of  law  have  already,  to  some 
extent,  overcome  human  pugnacities.  Force, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  subjugate  one 
side  or  the  other,  but  it  will  not  banish 
discontent.  Only  justice  can  do  this.  Some- 
thing has  already  been  accomplished,  but 
"effort  must  be  made — constant  effort.  Vision 
and  faith  alone  will  not  suffice.  Invention 
of  new  methods — constant  attention  to  all  the 
factors  of  the  problem,  or  we  shall  go  back 
as  certain  as  without  similar  effort  we  shall 
go  back  in  our  politics.  There  is  one  safe 
rule — not  to  deceive  ourselves.  Bravely  to  set 
failure  side  by  side  with  success.  And  when 
all  is  inventoried,  both  the  failures  and  the 
successes,  to  retain  the  faith  of  the  men  of 
vision — for  blundering  though  our  steps  may 
be,  their  light  does  shine  and  must  lead  on. 
We  can  not  go  back  to  savagery  in  industry, 
whatever  it  costs   to   go   forward." 

Mr.  Cohen  has  written  an  exceptional  book, 
exceptional  for  its  economic  value  and  excep- 
tional for  what  may  be  called  the  economic 
conscience  that  animates  it. 

Law  and  Order  in  Industrv.  By  Julius  Henry 
Cohen.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.50    net. 


is  the  ground  that  he  has  covered  and  the 
practical  nature  of  its  treatment.  A  chapter 
is  usefully  devoted  to  the  legal  side  of  the 
question,  while  full  attention  is  paid  also  to 
the  organization  of  irrigation  districts,  their 
maintenance,  expenditures,  receipts  and 
values,  the  methods  of  applying  the  water,  and 
the  products  that  result.  Professor  Newell's 
book  will  be  read  with  interest,  not  only  by 
those  interested  theoretically  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  West,  but  also  by  agriculturists 
whose  needs  are  of  the  most  practical  kind. 
Irrigation  Management.  By  Frederick  Havnes 
Newell.  New  York:  1).  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.50 
net. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  author,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Sherrill,  was 
formerly  United  States  Minister  to  Argentina, 
and  he  is  therefore  qualified  by  experience  to 
deal  with  the  political,  economic,  and  trade 
relations  uf  the  various  divisions  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent.  And  it  may  be  said  that  his 
temperament  and  benevolence  are  a  further 
guaranty  of  the  liberality  of  judgment  and 
breadth  of  view  with  which  he  approaches  his 
topic. 

Mr.  Sherrill  believes  that  pan-Americanism 
can  become  a  fact,  and  not  merely  a  theory, 
and  that  a  practical  partnership  between  the 
three  Americas  need  by  no  means  be  a  dream. 
But  much  must  be  done  in  the  way  of  self- 
discipline.  There  must  be  a  thorough  exam- 
ination of  trade  conditions,  and  instead  of  an 
easy  assurance  there  must  be  continuous  ef- 
fort, not  only  to  supply  what  our  customers 
demand,  but  to  remove  all  indirection  and 
all  clumsiness  in  carrying  it  to  them.  This, 
of  course,  involves  a  reform  of  our  shipping 
laws. 

But  the  chief  method  of  approach  must  be 
ethical.  There  must  be  a  cultivation  of  sym- 
pathy and  an  effort  to  approach  the  mental 
attitude  of  partnership.  Not  only  must  we 
ourselves  understand  what  we  mean  by  the 
Monroe  Doctrine — and  few  of  us  do — but  we 
must  appreciate  how  it  is  regarded  in  the 
other  Americas,  where  the  general  conception 
is  that  of  a  policeman  whose  conception  of 
his  duties  is  somewhat  soiled  by  self-interest. 
The  author  suggests  that  our  treatment  of 
Mexico  has  not  been  such  as  to  inspire  con- 
fidence. We  have  practically  assumed  the 
right  to  say  who  shall  and  who  shall  not  be 
the  President  of  Mexico.  "To  refuse  recog- 
nition to  any  individual  unless  he  meets  with 
our  approval  is  to  exercise  a  form  of  selec- 
tion which  we  ought  not  to  exercise,  least 
of  all  in  the  case  of  any  American  republic." 

Mr.  Sherrill  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a 
volume  of  sound  statesmanship,  and  we  can 
only    hope    that    it    will    have    weight    where 


Irrigation. 

Irrigation  has  long  passed  from  the  domain 
of  theory  and  is  now  recognized  as  the  basis 
of  the  prosperity  of  a  large  part  of  the  popu- 
lation. Arid  lands  are  the  most  fertile  of  all, 
and  it  is  irrigation  that  unlocks  that  fertility. 
It  is  the  question  of  all  others  the  most  im- 
portant to  purchasers  of  Western  lands. 

For  this  reason  there  should  be  a  welcome 
for  this  new  book  by  Professor  Frederick 
Haynes  Newell  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
Professor  Newell  has  collected  the  experi- 
ence of  managers  in  various  parts  of  the  arid 
region,  and  he  points  out  how  the  various 
difficulties  may  be  avoided.  Indeed  a  glance 
at  the  table  of  contents  shows  how   extensive 


Edzcin  Herbert  Leu-is.  author  of  "Those  About 
Trench."      The   Macmillan    Company. 

weight  will  be  effective.     But  perhaps  that  is 
too  sanguine. 

Modernizing  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  By 
Charles  H.  Sherrill.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company;    $1.25    net. 


Majority  Rule. 

This  well-written  volume  by  Professor  Ed- 
ward Elliott  of  the  University  of  California 
is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  various 
expedients  by  which  government  may  be  made 
immediately  responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
people.  And  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  it  is 
distinctly  an  academic  discussion  and  founded 
rather  upon  theories  than  upon  the  actual  con- 
ditions that   confront  us. 

For  example,  we  are  told  that  we  are 
passing  away  from  the  conception  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  that  there  should 
be  a  check  on  the  immediate  and  direct  rule 
of  majorities  on  the  ground  that  the  people 
might  become  as  tyrannical  as  any  king.  On 
the  contrary,  and  in  spite  of  momentary 
aberrations,  we  are  returning  to  that  prin- 
ciple under  the  proven  fact  that  the  people 
may  indeed  be  as  tyrannical  as  any  king,  and 
that   as   a   matter   of   fact   they    are    far   more 


tyrannical,     more     contemptuous     of     human 
rights,    and    more    cruel    than    any    king    now 
alive.      As    evidence    of    the    movement    away 
from  majority  rule  we  may  cite  the  fact  that 
the    railroad    commission    in     California    has  I 
been   made    appointive   and   that   so   far   from 
the    state    governors    becoming    mere    figure-  ! 
heads,   as  the  author  suggests,  their  status   is 
being  steadily  enhanced  under  the  recognition 
that  a  strong  governor  is  necessary  to  protect  i 
the  people  against  the  legislatures.     And  the  ] 
same    is    true    of   the    President.      The    move-  j 
ment    is    now    steadily    away    from    the    direct 
rule    of    majorities.      Majorities    can    not    be 
trusted,  as  witness  the  frequency  of  the  veto 
power  and  the  applause  with  which  its  exer- 
cise  is    received.      Indeed   a   great  many   laws 
are    passed    with    the    expectation    and    inten- 
tion   that   they   shall   be   vetoed. 

The  author's  general  argument  is  for  a  sim-  ' 
plification   of  mechanism   so   that  the  average 
citizen    shall    be    enabled    and    encouraged    to 
exercise    his    governmental    functions.      That. 
of   course,   is   good,   but   many   of   his   recom- 
mendations seem  wholly  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciple  of   direct  majority   rule.      The   initiative 
and   the   referendum   are   admitted  to  be   fail- 
ures, but  apparently  the  recall  finds  approval, 
although   it   is   hard   to    see   how   this   can    in-  i 
crease  a  sense  of  electoral  responsibility,   any 
more  than  easy  divorce  increases  marital   re- , 
sponsibility.      Indeed    it   is    now    evident    that  ! 


the  recall  has  been  used  for  intimidation,  that 
it  has  become  a  mere  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  a  clique,  and  that  it  has  been  a  direct 
provocation  to  wholesale  fraud  and  crime,  as 
witness  the  recent  attempt  to  recall  the  city 
attorney  of  San  Francisco,  which  was  the 
cause  of  several  thousand  forgeries  and  in- 
vented signatures.  Another  good  recom- 
mendation is  for  the  appointment  of  judges, 
but  how  does  this  square  with  direct  ma- 
jority rule  ? 

The  author  concludes  with  an  expression 
of  certainty  that  whatever  governmental 
changes  are  made,  only  those  will  endure 
that  contribute  to  an  easier  expression  of  the 
popular  will.  As  to  this,  time  will  show. 
But  with  a  whole  civilization  in  convulsions 
it  seems  premature  and  hazardous  to  be  quite 
so  sure  about  finalities. 

American  Government  and  Majority  Rule. 
By  Edward  Elliott,  Ph.  D.  Princeton:  Princeton 
University  Press;   $1.25    net. 


Hermann  Hagedorn's  new  volume  is  en- 
titled "The  Great  Maze — The  Heart  of 
Youth,"  a  poem  and  a  play.  It  shows  Mr. 
Hagedorn's  ability  in  two  distinctly  different 
directions.  "The  Great  Maze"  is  a  long  poem 
dealing  with  the  murder  of  Agamemnon  by 
^gisthus  and  the  events  leading  up  to  this 
catastrophe.  It  is  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company. 


"A  Really  Successful  Novel" 

THE  BELFRY 

A  New  Novel  by  May  Sinclair 

Author  of  "Three  Sisters,"   "The  Divine  Fire,"   etc. 

"A  fascinatingly  interesting  story  ...  a  perfect  picture  of  real  human 
beings." — Boston  Transcript. 

"Vivid,  unceasingly  readable,  another  notable  achievement  of  its  dis- 
tinguished author." — A".  Y.  Tribune.     Now  in  the  Fifth  Edition.  SI. 35. 


Other  Excellent  New  Novels 


THE  ABYSS 

Nathan  Kussy's  New  Novel 

"A  strong  novel,  realistically  and  dramatically 
told." — Phila.  Xorth-American.     $1.50. 

THE  SHEPHERD  OF  THE  NORTH 

Richard  A,  Maker's  New  Novel 

"Has  vigor  and  originality  .  .  .  the  Bishop 
is  a  most  lovable  and  noble  character." — The 
Outlook.     $1.35. 


THE  RUDDER 

Mary  S.  Watts'  New  Novel 

"Mrs.  Watts  is  one  of  the  most  courageous 
and  sympathetic  chroniclers  of  American  life." 
— N.  Y.  Post.     $1.50. 

THOSE  ABOUT  TRENCH 

Edwin  H.  Lewis'  New  Novel 

"A  striking  novel  .  .  .  unusually  excellent 
and   most  interesting." — The  Bookman.     $1.35. 


The  Best  Poetry  of  the  Year 

GOOD  FRIDAY  AND  OTHER  POEMS       BATTLE  AND  OTHER  POEMS 


John  Masefield's  New  Book 

"'Here  is  beauty  of  impression,  beauty  of  ex- 
pression, beauty  of  thought,  and  beauty  of 
phrase." — ,Y.  Y.  Times.  Cloth,  $1.25.  Leather. 
$1.50. 

THE  GREAT  MAZE 

THE  HEART  OF  YOUTH 
Hermann  Hagedorn  's  New  Poem  and  Play 

"A  work  of  force  and  wonder,  built  line  by 
line  to  passionate  life." — A'.    Y.    Times.     $1.25. 


Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson's  New  Book 
"Vivid  pictures  of  the  life  of  the  sold*er,  in- 
terpreting   the    hidden    emotions    of   the    battle- 
field."     $1.25. 

SONGS  AND  SATIRES 

By  Edgar  Lee  Masters 

Author  of  "Spoon   River  Anthology." 
"Mr.     Masters    reveals    a    new    and    striking 
phase     of     his     art."      Cloth.     $1.25.      Leather, 
$1.50. 


Readable  New  Books  on  Current  Topics 

THE  DIPLOMACYof  the  GREAT  WAR 

Arthur  Bullard's  New  Book 

"Entertaining  and  informing  .  .  .  well 
worth  the  study  of  all  Americans  who  love 
their   country." — A'.    Y.    Times.      $1.50. 

DEMOCRACY  AND  EDUCATION 

By  John  Dewey 

Professor  of  Philosophy,  Columbia  University. 
A  revealing  statement  of  the  ideas  implied 
in  a  democratic  society  and  the  application  of 
these  ideas  to  the  problems  of  the  enterprise  of 
education.      $1.40. 


THE  WAY  OF  MARTHA 

AND  THE  WAY  OF  MARY 
Stephen  Graham 's  New  Book  on  Russia 

The  true  heart  and  mind  of  Russia,  by  one 
who  has  lived  with  the  people  and  knows  their 
strange  and  beautiful  country.  Illustrated. 
$2.00. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  THEATER 

By  Ashley  H.   Thorndike 

Professor  of  English,  Columbia  University. 

A  volume  "f  large  interest  to  readers  of  the- 
atrical history  as  well  as  to  students  of 
Shakespeare.      With   unusual  illustrations,    $2.50. 


Jack  London's  New  Novel 

The  Little  Lady  of  The  Big  House 

"A  novel  of  large  significance  and  unquestionable  interest,  executed  with 
the  fine  finish,  even  the  fine  flourish,  of  an  indisputable  master." — Book  News 
Monthly.     $1.50. 
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POLITICS  AND  INDUSTRY. 

Diplomacy  of  the  War. 

It  is  probably  safe  to  predict  that  the  liter- 
ature of  the  war"  will  run  in  a  steady  stream 
for  the  next  hundred  years.  A  new  book 
about  Napoleon  can  still  attract  attention,  nor 
do  we  despair  even  of  learning  fresh  facts 
about  a  struggle  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  the  present  one.  It  is  only  within  the 
last  few  years  that  we  have  known  the  actual 
facts  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  Chan- 
celleries keep  their  secrets  well,  and  we  must 
therefore  remember  that  whatever  is  written 
at  the  present  time  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
war  is  somewhat  speculative  and  lacks  the 
disclosures  that  only  time  can  hring. 

None  the  less  Mr.  Bullard's  book  is  easily 
the  best  that  has  yet  appeared.  He  knows 
whatever  is  knowable.  His  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  men  and  scenes  is  extensive.  He 
has  the  requisite  historical  equipment.  And 
he  has  as  much  of  the  judicial  spirit  as  is 
possible  to  human  nature  at  the  present  junc- 
ture. 

So  far  as  Mr.  Bullard  writes  historically  he 
is  impeccable.  He  considers  that  the  Con- 
gress of  Berlin  was  the  beginning  of  the 
present  era  in  European  affairs.  It  was  the 
turn  in  the  road  that  led  directly  to  the  pres- 
ent situation.  Bismarck  had  given  a  turn  to 
the  helm  that  was  to  control  the  ship  for  a 
generation.  The  relations  between  England 
and  Germany  became  fixed,  and  the  occur- 
rences in  the  Balkans  and  Morocco  assumed 
the  shape   of  portents. 

Mr.  Bullard  sees  the  influence  of  the  Ger- 
man spirit  in  all  subsequent  development.  It 
was  not  so  much  the  things  that  Germany  did, 
as  the  mental  attitude  from  which  she  did 
them.  Germany  became  saturated  with  the 
conviction  that  she  was  a  super-nation,  a  sort 
of  European  Avatar.  To  oppose  her  ideals 
was  not  merely  foolish.  It  was  impious.  The 
earth  and  the  fullness  thereof  belonged  to 
Germany,  who  thus  became  the  instrument  of 
the  divine  will.  This  spirit  had  been  growing 
up  in  Germany  for  a  long  time.  It  was  fo- 
cussed  and  concentrated  by  Bismarck.  Every 
European  event  was  merely  a  mark  on  the 
dial  pointing  to  German  overlordship,  which 
thus  became  an  obsession,  a  creed  to  be  held 
not  only  with  faith,  but  with  a  certain  mys- 
tical   fanaticism. 


Resistance  to  such  an  ideal  on  the  part  of 
non-German  peoples  became  equally  definite, 
although  not  so  well  organized.  Says  the  au- 
thor :  "The  non-Germanic  peoples  felt  that  it 
was  not  only  their  right,  but  their  most 
sacred  duty,  to  resist  the  encroachment  of  the 
Deutschtum.  The  Germans  could  not  con- 
ceive how  any  but  idiots  and  perverts  could 
resist  the  realization  of  their  beneficent  and 
reforming  mission."  And  so  there  we  see  the 
rival  camps  already  formed.  The  war  was  in 
progress  in  the  world  of  ideas.  It  had  only 
to   be  translated  materially  to   the  battlefield. 

When  Mr.  Bullard  reaches  the  domain  of 
ultimate  settlements  he  is  necessarily  upon 
less  sure  ground.  The  Allies,  he  believes, 
will  win,  unless  they  fall  apart  in  the  process, 
but  the  real  tension  between  them  will  come 
afterwards.  On  such  points  we  may  all  have 
our  own  opinions,  unshakable  even  by  Mr. 
Bullard,  but  we  shall  none  the  less  all  be 
grateful  for  many  illuminating  passages  and 
for  an  admirable  mingling  of  vision  and  cau- 
tion. 

The  final  part  of  the  book  deals  with  Ameri- 
can relations,  and  here  we  find  Mr.  Bullard 
expressing  himself  with  courage  and  convic- 
tion. He  believes  that  America  will  have  to 
play  her  part  in  world  affairs,  but  he  thinks 
that  our  military  peril  has  been  exaggerated 
by   unconscious    self-interest. 

So  far  as  pacificism  is  concerned  Mr.  Bul- 
lard is  unemotional.  He  does  not  believe  in 
"scraps  of  paper,"  past,  present,  or  to  come. 
He  hopes  that  something  of  benefit  may  come 
from  a  democratic  control  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  his  hopefulness  here 
is  a  little  surprising.  We  can  not  see  any- 
thing in  the  history  of  democracy  to  justify  it, 
while  we  can  see  a  great  deal  to  discourage 
it.  So  far  as  the  voice  of  democracy  has 
ever  yet  been  audible  it  has  been  invariably 
for  war. 

The  Diplomacy  of  the  Great  War.  By  Ar- 
thur Bullard.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;  $1.50  net. 


Russia  and  the  Eastern  Question. 
"Russian  Foreign  Policy  in  the  East"  is  the 
title  of  a  pamphlet  written  by  a  Serbian,  Mili- 
voy  S.  Stanoyevich,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  in  which  the  author 
seeks  to  set  forth  an  outline  of  the  history 
of  Russia's  interests  in  the  Near  East,  the 
Middle  East,  and  the  Far  East.     No  new  ma- 
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The  Tide  of  Immigration 

By  FRANK  JULIAN  WARNE.  Author  of  "The  Immigrant  Invasion." 
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WoodrOW  Wilson— The  Man  and  His  Work 
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Vocational  Psychology 
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Irrigation  Management 
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A  Stirring  Western  Romance 

THE  GOLDEN  HOPE 

By  Grace  Sartwell  Mason 

Two  men  and  a  woman  battle  with  love  in  the  California  desert  where  East  and 
West  meet  in  the  struggle  of  the  settlers  with  the  irrigation  octopus.  The  irresistible 
charm  of  the  West  is  woven  into  every  line  of  this  delightful  story  and  the  call  to  a 
wider  freedom  of  life  and  love  grips  the   reader   from  the  first. 

Illustrated  by   William    Hottinger.     $1.35   net. 
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terial  is  adduced  and  no  new  theories  are 
evolved ;  in  fact  some  ideas  that  have  been 
discarded  in  the  light  of  recent  studies  have 
been  set  forth.  On  the  whole  it  is  a  creditable 
effort  to  write  a  brief  resume  of  the  subject, 
but  the  author  evidently  labors  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  history  in  question  is  not 
generally  known  and  easily  accessible  to  Eng- 
lish readers. 

Russian  Foreign  Policy  in  the  East.  By  Mili- 
voy  S.  Stanoyevich.  Oakland :  Liberty  Publishing 
Company.  + 

The  Imperial  Impulse. 
The  imperial  impulse,  or  Caesarism,  has 
been  a  convulsive  element  in  the  history  of 
the  world  for  two  thousand  years.  The 
struggle  between  Caesarism  and  democracy  lies 
behind  nearly  all  the  wars  of  that  period  as 
it  certainly  lies  behind  the  present  war. 
Here    indeed    is    a    more    profitable    topic    for 
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discussion  than  the  state  papers  that  record 
events  far  too  recent  to  be  included  in  the 
domain  of  real  causes. 

In  these  five  essays  the  author  gives  us 
what  he  calls  "background  studies  of  Bel- 
gium, England.  France.  Germany,  and  Russia. 
He  tries  to  show  some  of  the  basic  ideals 
from  which  antagonisms  have  sprung  and 
that  have  sought  their  own  opportunities  for 
hostile  expression  rather  than  being  the  vic- 
tims of  uncontrollable  events.  Imperialism 
and  democracy  not  only  divide  the  nations  of 
Europe,  but  they  are  to  be  found  arrayed 
against  each  other  behind  every  national  fron- 
tier. The  real  results  of  the  war  will  be 
found,  not  in  the  conquest  of  one  nation  by 
another,  but  in  the  dominance  in  each  nation 
of  one  or  the  other  of  these  great  rival 
forces.  The  essays  are  short — too  short — but 
they  have  the  philosophic  spirit.     They  give  a 
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glimpse  below  the  surface  of  ephemeral  events 
into  the  domain  where  those  events  are  born. 

The    Imperial    Impulse.      By    Samuel    P.    Orth. 
New   York:    The   Century  Company;    $1.20  net. 


Chinese  Art. 
The  art  of  the  Orient  is  slowly  passing  from 
the  stage  of  admiration  to  that  of  comprehen- 
sion. It  is  probably  true  that  the  Oriental 
mind  thinks  always  in  terms  of  religion,  a  fact 
incomprehensible  enough  to  the  West,  but  one 
that  supplies  the  only  key  to  the  life  of  the 
East  in  its  every  phase,  from  politics  upward 
to  art.  In  this  little  volume  the  author, 
Winifred  Reed  Tredwell,  shows  us  something 
of  the  meaning  of  Chinese  art  and  of  the  defi- 
niteness  of  the  message  that  it  conveys.  Chi- 
nese art  is  a  language  capable  of  precise  trans- 
lation, and  the  reader  will  be  surprised  to  find 
with  what  ease  its  chief  symbols  may  be 
learned    and    understood.      She    gives    us    five 
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Just  David 

By  the  author  of  "  Pollyanna,"  "Miss  Billy," 
"  Cross  Currents,"  etc., 

ELEANOR  H.  PORTER 

"It  is  characteristic  of  Mrs.  Porter's  story- 
telling that  she  does  not  start  until  she 
has  an  absorbing  story  to  tell,  and  that  she 
keeps  her  secret  till  the  very  climax.  .  .  . 
With  its  deeper,  artistic  excellence  and  more 
delicate  appeal,  'Just  David'  will  add  even 
greater  numbers  to  the  rolls  of  Mrs.  Porter's 
readers." — Boston   Transcript. 

Twelve  Illustrations  in  Tint.     $1.25  net 

Geraldine  Farrar 

The  Story  of  an  American  Singer 
By  HERSELF 

The  intimate  and  inspiring  life  story  of  an 
American  girl  whose  magic  art  and  fasci- 
nating personality  have  made  her  the  idol  of 
two  continents.  Every  one  who  has  ever 
heard  Miss  Farrar  sing  or  seen  her  act  should 
own    this    absorbing    book. 

42   Illustrations.      $2.00   net 

Blackf  eet  Tales  of 
Glacier  National  Park 

B7  JAMES  WILLARD  SCHULTZ 

Mr.  Schultz  revisits  the  tribe  of  his  adop- 
tion, tells  of  his  adventures  in  beautiful 
Glacier  Park  with  his  own  people,  and  re- 
counts many  of  the  poetic  and  stirring  legends 
of  the  tribe".       Lavishly  Illustrated.     $2.00  net 

Through  Glacier  Park 

By  MARY  ROBERTS  RINEHART 

This  vivid  account  of  the  actual  experi- 
ences of  this  famous  novelist  combines  a 
bracing  record  of  adventurous  travel  and  an 
excellent  introductory  guide-book  to  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  tourist  and  sporting  parks 
in  the  world.  Profusely  Illustrated.  $1.00 
net.     Ready  in   May. 
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Future 

By  ROLAND  G.  USHER 

Author  of  "  Pan-Germanism  " 
The  first  attempt  to  formulate  an  American 
foreign  policy  that  will  meet  new  conditions 
and  save  us  the  burden  of  huge  armaments. 
"A  book  that  will  also  challenge  the  thought 
of  the  whole  country  with  its  study  of  our 
future    problems." — Boston    Transcript. 
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chapters    on    "The    Story    of    Your    Chinese  3 
Vase,"  "Taoist  Subjects  in  Art,"  "Confucian-fl 
ism  and  Scholarly  Attributes."  "Buddhist  and 
Non-Religious    Subjects    in    Art,"    and    "His- 
torical    Outline."      Twenty-three     well-chosen 
and  well-rendered  illustrations  conduce  largely  j 
to  the  pleasure   with  which  the  book  may  be! 
read. 

Chinese  Art  Motives.  Interpreted  by  Wini-  i 
f  red  Reed  Tredwell.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  I 
Sons;    $1.75  net. 


Recently  Chief  Tahan  (the  Rev.  Joseph  K.I 
Griffis),  author  of  "Tahan,"  a  book  on  In-  fl 
dian  life,  published  by  the  George  H.  Doran* 
Company,  spoke  at  the  Boy  Scout  anniversary]] 
service  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  His  sub-i 
ject  was,   "Some  Things  I   Did  as  a   Savage."]] 


By  Edgar  Rice  Burroughs 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


TRAVEL  AND  ARCHEOLOGY. 

Egypt. 

A  man  who  has  spent  twenty-five  years  in 
Egypt  and  who  has  occupied  the  position  of 
Controller-General  of  Egyptian  Customs 
ought  to  be  able  to  write  a  book  that  is  in- 
structive as  well  as  entertaining.  This  has 
certainly  been  done  by  Baron  de  Kusel,  whose 
substantial  volume  of  recollections  has  lately 
been  published  and  who  throws  some  much- 
needed  light  on  Egyptian  history  and  the 
Egyptian   character. 

The  author  participated  in  most  of  the 
events  that  gave  to  Egypt  her  present  im- 
portance on  the  world's  stage.  He  tells  us 
of  Tewfik  Pasha,  Ismail  Pasha,  and  General 
Gordon.  He  witnessed  the  revolt  of  Arabi 
Pasha  and  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria. 
He  professes  himself  as  unable  to  under- 
stand the  influence  of  Arabi,  who  had  no 
great  personal  magnetism  and  only  the  scan- 
tiest education.  He  was  not  even  a  great 
soldier  nor  a  great  fighter,  but  he  had  a  cer- 
tain fluency  of  speech  that  impressed  the  na- 
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tive  imagination.  Perhaps  the  author  fails  to 
give  due  weight  to  the  fact  that  Arabi  repre- 
sented the  Egyptian  national  spirit,  an  over- 
sight not  uncommon  among  the  conquerors  of 
weaker  peoples.  The  women  of  Egypt,  we 
are  told,  bear  the  character  of  being  the  most 
licentious  of  all  civilized  nations,  and  in  con- 
firmation he  tells  us  of  the  pilgrimage  to 
Tantah  and  that  greater  excesses  than  those 
that  he  witnessed  could  not  be  thought  of, 
"and  all  so  openly."  The  patron  saint  of 
Tantah  was  credited  with  the  power  to  cure 
women  of  sterility,  and  "I  can  quite  well  be- 
lieve from  what  we  saw  that  many  cures 
were  effected  at  these  fairs." 

Baron    de    Kusel    concludes    his    book    with 
the  opening  of  the  present  war,  and  he  seems 
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to  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
Egyptian  people  will  continue  loyal  to  Great 
Britain,  a  loyalty  due  not  only  to  self-interest, 
but  to  a  dislike  of  the  Turkish  suzerainty 
that  has  now  been  definitely  ended. 

The  author  takes,  of  course,  the  official 
view  of  everything  about  which  he  writes, 
and  sometimes  we  detect  the  official  tone  of 
complacence.  But  these  are  trifling  defects 
in  a  volume  so  substantially  founded  on 
knowledge  and  experience.  A  number  of  good 
illustrations   are   usefully   included. 

An  Englishman's  Recollections  of  Egypt, 
1863-1887.  By  Baron  de  Kusel  (Bey).  New 
York:  John  Lane  Company. 


Roman  Fountains. 

The  fountains  of  Rome,  says  the  author, 
are  title-pages  to  Roman  history.  Even 
though  a  hard  fate  should  compel  us  to  keep 
in  the  open  air  and  to  be  forbidden  the  gal- 
leries and  churches  and  catacombs  of  the 
Eternal  City  we  can  still  get  back  by  way  of 
the  fountains  into  the  days  of  the  Renais- 
sance of  the  Counter-Reformation,  of  the  Na- 
poleonic Era,  and  of  the  great  Risorgimento. 
But  there  were  fountains  far  more  ancient. 
Rome  loved  water  and  believed  that  it  could 
not  be  too  abundant.  There  was  Nero's  foun- 
tain, filled  from  the  waters  of  the  Claudian 
and  the  Anio  Novus  aqueducts  and  brought 
over  the  Neronian  arches.  A  wall  fifty  feet 
high,  faced  with  rare  marbles  and  richly 
decorated,  formed  the  background  of  the  first 
cascade.  At  the  foot  of  this  wall  a  huge 
basin  received  the  stream,  which  then  fell 
into  another  basin  ten  feet  below  the  first, 
and  thence  flowed  into  the  great  artificial  lake, 
described  by  Suetonius  as  like  unto  a  sea, 
which  filled  all  that  space  now  occupied  by 
the  Coliseum.  Then  there  was  the  fountain 
of  Severus  Alexander  on  the  Esquiline,  which 
is  pictured  upon  a  coin  and  which  served  to 
introduce  the  Acqua  Alexandrina,  the  eleventh 
and  last  water  supply  of  imperial  Rome. 

Mrs.  Charles  MacVeagh  certainly  shows 
herself  to  be  a  competent  and  reliable  guide. 
Invoked  by  her,  the  fountains  of  Rome  be- 
come garrulous  of  their  history.  Her  twenty- 
one  chapters  seem  to  leave  nothing  untouched. 
Beginning  with  St.  Peter's,  she  goes  on  to 
Scossa  Cavalli,  the  work  of  Carlo  Maderno, 
Piazza  Pia,  Campidoglio,  Farnese,  Villa 
Giulia,  Colonna,  Quattro  Fontane,  Tartarughe, 
Fontana  del  Mose,  the  Lateran,  Trinita  de 
Monti,  Villa  Borghese,  La  Barcaccia,  Triton, 
Navona,  Trevi,  Piazza  del  Popolo,  Pincian, 
Fontana  Paola,  and  Monte  Cavallo.  At  the 
end  of  the  book  we  have  a  chronological  in- 
dex of  aqueducts  mentioned,  ancient  and 
modern,    a    chronological    index    of   the    popes 
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mentioned,  and  an  alphabetical  index  of  ar- 
chitects, sculptors,  painters,  and  engravers 
mentioned.  Altogether  a  most  satisfactory 
and  readable  book. 

Fountains  of  Papal  Rome.  By  Mrs.  Charles 
MacVeagh.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
$2.50    net.  _ 

A  few  months  ago,  when  the  forty-ninth 
printing  of  "Mrs,  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage 
Patch"  was  published,  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  comment  on  the  unusual  history  of  this 
book,  which  had  so  humble  a  beginning,  but 
which,  having  once  "caught  on,"  mounted 
year  after  year  in  popularity  until  now  it  has 
been  estimated  that  it  has  been  bought  by  an 
average  of  one  in  every  sixty  or  seventy  fami- 
lies in  the  United  States.  Now  it  is  stated 
that  "Lovey  Mary,"  in  which  Mrs.  Wiggs  and 
all  the  Cabbage  Patch  folk  reappear,  together 
with  Lovey  Mary  and  her  adopted  Tommy,  is 
following  bravely  in  the  path  of  its  prede- 
cessor. The  twenty-sixth  printing  of  this 
book  has  been  announced  by  the  Century 
Company. 
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Infancy  and  Childhood 

By  WALTER  REEVE  RAMSEY 


Net  $1.25 

A  thoroughly  practical  book  on  child  rearing. 
It  covers  a  wide  range  of  facts  which  every 
mother  and  expectant  mother  ought  to  know. 
Fully   illustrated. 


From  House  to  House 


By  A.  N.  FURGERSON  and  CONSTANCE  JOHNSON  Net  $1.50 

Every  recipe  in  this  book  is  the  special  pride 
of  a  notable  housewife.  The  interleaved  sheets 
of  writing  paper  (one  to  each  two  printed 
sheets)  are  for  additional  recipes.  This  book  is 
not  to  teach  cooking,  but  to  provide  some  spe- 
cially good  dishes  for  the  home  table  and  enter- 
taining. 

The  New  Golf 

By  P.  A.  VAILE  Net  $2.00 

[n  "The  New  Golf"  the  American  golfer  is 
shown  the  shortest  road  to  proficiency.  It  is 
both  a  primer  for  the  beginner,  and  a  valuable 
friend  for  the  champion. 

Practical  Stage  Directing  for  Amateurs 

By  EMERSON  TAYLOR  Net  $1.00 

A  complete  compendium  of  stage  requirements, 
definitions,  do's  and  don'ts,  and  the  A.  B.  C.'s 
for  beginners.  The  technique  of  voice,  pause, 
and  poise  for  the  veterans. 


Thinking  as  a  Science 


By  HENRY  HAZUTT  Net  $1.00 

Telling  us  how  to  think,  and  how  to  search  for 
the  rules  and  methods  of  procedure  which  will 
help  us  in  thinking  creatively,  orignially,  and, 
not  least  of  all  surely,  correctly. 


The  Stars  of  Destiny 

By  (CATHERINE  TAYLOR  CRAIG 


Net  $2.00 

A  book  about  star  influence  on  human  destiny. 
A  powerful  and  stimulating  introduction  to  As- 
trology. Practical  information  about  drawing 
Horoscopes  and  reading  them. 

A  Book  for  Shakespeare  Plays  and  Pageants 

By  MISS  0.  L.  HATCHER  Net  $2.00 

A  new  and  important  addition  to  the  resources 
of  all  readers  and  lovers  of  Shakespeare,  and  of 
all  who  wish  to  present  scenes  from  the  plays, 
or  to  take  part  in  Shakespearean  or  Elizabethan 
spectacles   or  pageants. 


Passed  by  the  Censor 


By  WYTHE  WILLIAMS,  press  correspondent  of  the  "  New  York  Times," 
with  an  introduction  by  AMBASSADOR  HERR1CK  Net  $1.25 

The  story  of  the  New  York  Times  correspond- 
ence from  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Much  of 
the  information  has  never  before  been  given  to 
the  public.  Containing  a  wonderful  military 
map,  never  before  published,  showing  the  whole 
line  of  the  German  trenches  from  Belgium  to 
the  Swiss  border. 


Figures  of  Several  Centuries 

By  ARTHUR  SYM0NS  Net  $2.50 

Essays  of  unusual  charm  and  importance  deal- 
ing with  many  characters  of  prominence  in  the 
literary  world,  as  Lamb,  Poe,  Swinburne, 
Rossetti,  Hardy,  Pater,  Meredith,  etc. 

In  the  Wake  of  the  War  Canoe 

By  the  Venerable  W.  H.  C0UIS0N  Net  $1.75 

A  remarkable  record  of  devoted  and  adven- 
turous missionary  work  carried  on  with  success 
for  over  forty  years  among  the  Indian  tribes 
of  the   Northwest  of  British  Columbia.' 

Holders  of  Railroad  Bonds  and  Notes 

Their  Rights  and  Remedies 

By  LOUIS  HEFT  (of  the  New  York  Bar)  Net  $2.00 

A  complete  handbook  for  the  investor  in  Rail- 
road securities,  showing  how  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  various  classes  of  securities,  what  to 
look  for,  and  what  to  avoid. 

A  Dictionary  of  Universal  Biography 

By  ALBERT  M.  HYAMS0N  Net  $7.50 

This  work  not  only  includes  far  more  names 
than  does  any  other  in  existence,  but  may  claim 
without  hesitation  to  deal  with  more  individuals 
than  the  aggregate  of  any  score  of  other  works. 
It  is  intended  primarily  for  readers  and  students 
who  wish  to  learn  more  of  the  actors  or 
thinkers  whom  they  meet  in  the  course  of  their 
reading. 


FICTION 


The  Honeypot 


By  COUNTESS  BARCYNSKA  Net  $1.35 

Tlie  Philadelphia  Press  says: 
"Stage  life  as  the  chorus  girl  of 
the  musical  comedy  sees  it  pic- 
tured in  an  extremely  vivid  and 
lifelike  fashion." 
The  Boston  Herald  says:  "An 
illuminating  study  of  stage  life." 


God's  Remnants 


By  SAMUEL  GORDON  Net  $1.35 

The  scenes  of  the  stories  are 
laid  in  Austria,  Galicia,  Russia, 
Poland,  and  Eastern  Prussia, 
and  offer  a  vivid  and  panoramic 
picture  of  Jewish  life  in  what 
now,  unhappily,  are  the  great 
European  storm  centers. 

The  Master  Detective 

By  PERCY  JAMES  BREBNER  Net  $1.35 

It  was  said  of  the  previous  col- 
lection of  Christopher  Quarles' 
stories :  "They  keep  you  guess- 
ing and  you  guess  wrong,"  and 
this  is  even  truer  of  these  new 
ones. 


Journeys  with  Jerry  the  Jarvey 

By  ALEXIS  ROCHE  Net  $1.35 

A  collection  of  bright,  witty 
Irish  stories,  as  told  the  author 
by  the  driver  of  a  Dublin  side- 
car. They  refiect  the  peculiarly 
irresponsible  and  humorous  way 
of  life  of  the  Irish  gentleman  in 
the    country   districts. 


Strasbourg 


By  PAUL  and  VICTOR  MARGUERITTE  Net  $1.35 
A  poignant  story  of  the  life  in 
the  besieged  capital  of  Alsace 
during  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 


The  Whirlpool 


By  VICTORIA  MORTON  Net  $1.35 

A  powerful  story  of  the  regen- 
eration of  a  social  wreck  and 
enemy  to  society  by  love  for  a 
good  man,  and  the  attempted  re- 
venge on  the  deserter  by  the 
rulers  of  the  underworld. 


Jaunty  in  Charge 


By  MRS.  GEORGE  WEHYSS  Net  $1.35 

A  very  charming  and  amusing 
story.  Jaunty,  the  title  charac- 
ter, is  a  sort  of  confidential  but- 
ler in  the  Lawrence  family.  On 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Lawrence,  he 
is  left  in  charge  of  the  two 
small  daughters,  and  his  efforts 
to  keep  away  undesirable  young 
men  from  them,  and  provide 
them  with  the  right  sort  of  hus- 
bands, form  the  subject  of  the 
book. 


The  Ocean  Sleuth 


By  MAURICE  DRAKE  Net  $1.35 

The  story  of  an  absconded  finan- 
cier, a  wreck,  and  a  missing 
bundle  of  bank  notes,  with  a 
brainy  ex-newspaper  man  nosing 
out  the  story. 

Some  Elderly  People  and  Their 
Friends 

By  S.  MacNAUGHTAN  Net  $1.35 

The  spirit  of  romance  strikes 
two  generations  of  the  same 
family  at  once;  and  the  reader 
sees  in  admirable  contrast  the 
ideas  of  middle-aged  folks  and 
those  of  the   rising  generation. 


Young 


Eve  Done 


By  EMILY  VIELE  STR0THER  Net  $1.35 

J.  B.  Kcrfoot  says:  "Eve  Done 
has  this  blessed  ability,  suddenly, 
in  the  midst  of  our  laughing  en- 
joyment of  its  naturalness  and 
naivete,  to  threaten  us  with 
tears." 

The  Way  of  All  Flesh 

By  SAMUEL  BUTLER.  Nfw  and  revised 

edition,  with  an  mlroduclion  by  PROF. 

W.LYON  PHELPS  Net$1.50 

"  'The  Way  of  All  Flesh'  con- 
tains more  than  any  other  single 
book  of  the  intellectual  history 
of  mid -Victorian  England." — 
John  Macy  in  the  Boston 
Herald, 

Home  to  Him's  Muwer 

By  MARGARET  PRESC0TT  MONTAGUE 

Net  $0.25 
A  little  essay  of  infinite  tender- 
ness ami  feeling  founded  on  the 
invariable  ending  of  every  story 
told  by  a  little  person  of  some 
three  years— "And  him  went 
home    to    him's    muwer." 


E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.      681  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  Y0R 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


April  21,  1916. 


OUR  SOCIOLOGICAL  PROBLEMS. 

Domestic  Help. 

Miss  Ida  Tarbell  points  out  somewhere  that 
the  only  branch  of  labor  left  untouched  by 
the  advancing  ideals  of  the  day  is  the  labor 
controlled  by  women.  The  status  of  the  do- 
mestic servant,  for  example,  tends  to  sink 
rather  than  to  rise.  Despotism  is  the  only 
attitude  ever  adopted  by  women  toward  those 
who  serve  them.  The  despotism  may  be 
benevolent.  Usually  it  is.  but  government  by 
women  is  invariably  one  of  absolutism.  The 
woman   is  naturally  a  slave-owner. 

Therefore  we  are  not  hopeful  of  the  results 
of  this  admirable  little  book  by  C.  Helene 
Baker.  The  author  suggests  that  women  treat 
their  domestic  help  in  the  same  way  that  a 
factory  owner  treats  his  workmen  or  a  mer- 
chant his  clerks.  It  is  a  matter  of  sale  and 
purchase,  the  commodity  being  labor,  which, 
like  most  other  things,  is  sold  by  measure. 
Why  should  not  domestic  workers  live  away 
from  their  employment  if  they  wish  to?  Why 
should  they  not  bargain  for  so  many  hours 
a  day  at  an  arranged  price  per  hour,  and  for 
so  many  days  per  week  ?  The  male  worker 
sells  his  labor  with  the  same  precision  that 
a  grocer  sells  his  sugar.  Why  not  the  woman 
worker?  Why  should  she  not  work  for  six 
days  a  week  and  for  eight  hours  a  day,  with 
public  holidays  "off."  And  if  additional  work 
is  needed  why  should  it  not  be  paid  for  as 
overtime  ? 

Such  reforms  as  these  have  not  been  wait- 
ing for  the  suggestion.  They  have  been 
waiting  for  woman's  willingness  to  abdicate 
from  her  position  of  absolute  sovereignty  and 
to  admit  that  all  labor  must  be  paid  for  by 
measure.  At  the  same  time  we  may  hope  that 
this  terse  little  book  will  do  something  to 
hasten    a   much-to-be-desired   day. 

Wanted — A  Young  Woman  to  Do  Housework. 
By  C.  Helene  Barker.  New  York:  Moffat,  Yard 
&    Co.;    $1    net. 


What  Germany  Thinks. 

At  first  sight  newspapers  do  not  seem  good 
historical  material,  especially  after  the  ab- 
surdities perpetrated  by  Carlyle  in  his  "French 
Revolution,"  a  work  based  largely  on  glean- 
ings from  the  contemporary  journals.  But 
Mr.  Thomas  F.  A.  Smith  has  used  the  news- 
papers of  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  in  a  most  interesting  manner  to  trace 
national  and  official  thought.  That  the  press 
was  controlled  by  the  government  adds  to  in- 
stead of  detracting  from  the  value  of  his 
study. 

For  twelve  years  preceding  the  war  Mr. 
Smith  was  English  lecturer  in  the  University 
of  Erlangen.  A  close  student  of  the  press,  he 
followed  with  painstaking  attention  the  news- 
papers published  during  the  days  of  anxiety 
before  the  war  broke  out,  and  after  leaving 
Germany  secured  files  of  the  journals  pub- 
lished later.  For  many  purposes  this  material 
is  far  more  valuable  than  the  official  books 
of  diplomatic  correspondence,  which  serve  to 
conceal  rather  than  to  expose  real  motives 
and   feelings. 

The  most  illuminating  of  the  author's  ob- 
servations is  that  practically  the  whole  Ger- 
man press  in  the  momentous  days  from  July 
25  to  29,  1914,  was  a  unit  in  declaring  that 
Austria  by  her  Serbian  ultimatum  was 
jeopardizing  the  peace  of  Europe  and  depre- 
cating a  line  of  conduct  that  was  liable  to 
bring  trouble  to  Germans.  That  France  or 
Russia  or  England  was  to  blame  never  entered 
their  thoughts  until  later  on,  when  the  press 
was  officially  directed  in  a  line  to  arouse  popu- 
lar resentment  in  turn  against  these  countries. 

Out  of  the  German  press  rtself  likewise  he 
convicts  Von  Bethmann  Hollweg  of  deliberate 


misstatement  in  his  famous  war  speech  to  the 
Reichstag,  the  papers  themselves  unwittingly 
disproving  his  statements  that  the  French  had 
violated  the  frontier  at  the  Schlucht  Pass  and 
that  their  aeroplanes  had  dropped  bombs  on 
Nuremberg.  The  newspapers  likewise  inad- 
vertently controvert  him  in  regard  to  the  date 
of  German  mobilization. 

German  hysteria  on  the  subject  of  spies  and 
the  resulting  brutality  both  to  foreigners  and 
to  Germans  is  likewise  portrayed  from  the 
daily  journals.  Similarly  he  shows  how  the 
stories  of  Russian  and  Belgian  atrocities  to- 
ward Germans  were  made  up  out  of  whole 
cloth  and  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  stirring 
up  the  war  spirit  until,  getting  out  of  hand, 
the  newspapers  themselves  had  to  deny  the 
ugly  tales  that  had  been  invented.  All  of  us 
remember  how  Herman  Bernstein  as  an  agent 
of  the  German  propaganda  circulated  utterly 
false  tales  concerning  the  conduct  of  Russian 
soldiers  in  East  Prussia  and  how  even  the 
chancellor  himself  assured  an  Associated 
Press  correspondent  that  Belgian  women 
gouged  out  the  eyes  of  the  German  wounded. 


EQUIP  YOURSELF  TO  WIN 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  know  the  meaning  of  those  strange  new  words  kinetophone,  euthenics, 
dreadnought,  etc.  Insure  against  embarrassing  errors  In  spelling,  pronunciation,  and  poor  choice 
of  words.     Know  the  meaning  of  puzzling  war  terms.     Increase  your  efficiency,  which  results  in 

power  and  success. 

Webster's    New   International 

DICTIONARY,  The  Merriam  Webster,  is  an  all-knowing  teacher,  a  universal 
question  answerer,  made  by  specialists  to  meet  your  needs. 

THE  MAN  OF  AFFAIRS  finds  the  fitting  word 
or  phrase  to  convey  clearly  his  meaning  in  business 
letter,  contract,  or  agreement 

THE  TEACHER  gains  from  this  supreme  author- 
ity facts  in  word  study,  history,  biography,  ge- 
ography, sports,  etc.,  so  necessary  for  the  pupils' 
training. 

THE  FARMER  has  confidence  that  this  library 
in  a  single  volume  contains  a  final  answer  to  his 
Questions  about  Soil,  Seed.  Crops,  Stock,  Feeding, 
and  thousands  of  other  subjects. 

IN  THE  HOME  the  work  is  a  constant  source  of 
interest,  value,  and  enjoyment  to  all  mrmbers  of  the 
family  The  wise  parent  directs  the  inquiring  mind 
to  this  storehouse  of  information.  The  child  soon 
forms  the  "  Dictionary  Habit," 
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6000  Illustrations 
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WRITE   for    specimen   pages    of   both    Regular 
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this  publication, 
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Dr.  Russell  H.   Conuell,   author  of  "Acres  of 
Diamonds."     Harper  &  Brothers. 

It  is  a  relief  to  have  all  these  stories  run  to 
earth  and  on  the  basis  of  investigations  in 
Germany  itself.  To  the  "Pax,"  a  society  of 
priests  in  Cologne,  is  due  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  running  to  earth  the  horrible  stories  cir- 
culated concerning  the  Belgian  civil  population 
and  making  official  Germany  testify  to  their 
falsity,  but  not  until  thousands  of  Belgians 
had  fallen  victims  to  a  brutal  soldiery  stirred 
by  these  lying  rumors. 

A  happier  picture  appears  in  the  last  chap- 
ter of  the  book,  where  the  author  cites  nu- 
merous journals  and  books  on  the  war  to  show 
that  the  Germans  are  no  longer  possessed  of 
the  idea  that  their  enemies  are  all  cowardly 
and  degenerate,  but  are  coming  to  have  a 
wholesome  respect  for  their  valor,  and  are 
losing  some  of  their  overwhelming  Teutonic 
conceit. 

What  Germany  Thinks.  By  Thomas  F.  A. 
Smith.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company; 
$1.25    net.  « 

The  Immigrants. 
When  the  war  ends  and  the  full  tide  of  im- 
migration sweeps  back  toward  America  again 
the   problems   of    caring   for    and    assimilating 
great    numbers    of    new    citizens    will    become 


i  more  pressing  in  their  demands  for   solution. 

]  In  "The  Immigrants"  Percy  Mackaye  has 
evolved  an  opera  which  voices  for  the  new 
and  ignorant  adopted  children  of  America  the 

I  tale  of  their  wrongs  and  perplexities.  Gio- 
vanni, his  hero,  at  the  end  sums  up  the  immi- 
grant's plaint : 

Hal    you    begin 
To   feel,    to  think!      But  who   are  you,    are  we, 
To  feel  and  think?     You  are  not  men,  with  hearts 
And     minds     and     passions.       You     are     cogs     and 

wheels. 
Cogs,    wheels,    and    levers    in    the    great    machine — 
The    roaring    soul-machine,    America 
You    cogs    and    wheels,    who    owns    the    great    ma- 
chine? 
Is    it,    then— God  ?      Ah,    God,    dear    friends,    His 

world 
Is   sweet    and    small:   He   grows   in   little   things 
No  bigger  than  a  poor  man's  heart. — What,   then? 
If    God    is    prisoned    in    a    poor    man's    heart, 
Who  is  it  makes  a   cog  and   wheel   of  Him? 
Who    is    it    mocks    the    eternal    God    and    tries 
To   crush   his  life-blood   in   a  blind   machine? 

This  opera,  for  which  Frederick  S.  Con- 
verse has  composed  the  music,  was  to  have 
been  produced  at  the  Boston  Opera  House, 
but  because  the  great  war  postponed  the  pro- 
duction was  no  reason,  according  to  its  au- 
thor, why  the  book  should  not  be  given  the 
chance   to   bear  its  message. 

It    is    rather    a    "movie"-esque    drama,    and 


O  GREAT   BOOKS   O 

™     By  JULIA  SETON,  M.  D.     "• 

GREAT  because  they  go  right  to   source  of  the 
power  to  achieve  that  is  in  every  man  and  woman. 

CONCENTRATION-„SEsf^I 


SO  cents  net 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  SUCCESS 

A  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LIFE 

$1.00  net 

Thousands  of  successful  men  and  women  are  reading  and  rereading  these  books, 
lor  they  reveal  new  and  undreamed  of  potencies,  stimulate  imagination,  spur  on  to 
ever  greater  accomplishment,  and  spell  out  the  secret  of  happiness:  in  a  word, 
books  that  will  make  you  think,  and  it  is  only  the  man  who  thinks  that  ever  hits  the 
trail  to  success. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 

Send  for  circular  describing  the  complete  works  of  Dr.  Seton. 

EDWARD   J.  CLODE,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


H.    G.    Wells,    author   of   "What    Is   Coming." 
The    Macmillan    Company. 

from  the  standpoint  of  poetry  "The  Immi- 
grants" is  far  below  Mr.  Mackaye's  standard, 
but  he  asks  us  in  his  preface  not  to  judge  too 
harshly  where  we  do  not  fully  comprehend 
the  conditions  of  production.  Occasionally 
there  is  as  beautiful  a  lyrical  bit  as 
In    the    great    Madonna's    house 

Are    many    doors: 
Angels    dark,    angels   bright, 

Float    by    me    down    the    candle-lighted    floors. 
But   one   in  gray,    who    glides  about, 
Blows    my    candle    out. 
Singing:     Rest! 
Little   soul,    rest.' 
Sleep    is    best. 

The    Immigrants.      Cv    Percv 
York:    B.   W.   Huebsch;    $1    net. 


Mackaye. 


The  Ways  of  Women. 
Miss  Tarbell  is  able  to  act  as  judge  without 
any  trace  of  sex  partiality,  and  to  be  severe 
without  scolding.  She  can  plead  for  justice 
for  women  and  at  the  same  time  show  the 
extravagances      that      make      justice      tardy. 


Among  the  multitudes  of  writers  on  "what 
women  are  doing"  there  is  no  one  quite  so 
sane,   so  balanced,   so  judicial. 

It  seems  that  Aristophanes  passed  a  judg- 
ment upon  women  two  thousand  years  ago, 
and  the  indictment  still  holds  good.  Women 
will  not  change  their  "ways."  Says  Aris- 
tophanes, "They  dip  their  wool  into  hoi 
water  according  to  the  ancient  plan,  all  of 
them  without  exception,  and  never  make  the 
slightest  innovation.  They  sit  and  cook  as  of 
old.  They  carry  upon  their  heads  as  of  old." 
There  is  no  reason  why  washing  day  should 
be  the  horrid  ritual  that  it  is  in  thousands 
of  homes  in  America — no  reason  except  the 
determination  of  women  that  "as  it  was  in 
the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  world 
without   end." 

Miss  Tarbell  calls  one  of  her  chapters  "The 
Culture  Chasers,"  and  from  this  a  single  pas- 
sage  may   be   quoted.      She   says : 

The  theory  that  culture  follows  a  diploma 
is  less  popular  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 
It  has  been  succeeded  by  another,  which 
women  are  applying  in  all  our  large  towns 
and  cities  with  as  much  enthusiasm  and  con- 
fidence as  ever  possessed  a  Chautauqua  Circle. 
The  present  theory  is  that  culture  results 
from  seeing — hearing — sampling  everything 
new  in  ideas,  in  movements,  in  music,  in  the 
drama  and  literature.  All  over  the  country 
the  exponents  of  this  theory  chase  culture 
from  morning  until  night.  It  is  they  who 
can  be  depended  upon  to  fill  a  theatre  at  10 
or  11  in  the  morning  to  listen  to  a  lecture 
on  Peace  or  the  Cancer  Cure,  Suffrage  or 
Tagore,  Radium  or  the  Panama  Canal.  It  is 
they  who  are  the  constant  ally  of  any  cause 
which  is  new,  and  it  is  they  who  will  stay  by 
as  long  as  the  campaign  is  exciting — or  until 
something  more   exciting  looms   in   sight. 

Many  things  which  thrive  for  a  time  would 
die  of  inattention  without  them.  A  horde  of 
lecturers,  entertainers,  and  promoters  support 
themselves  through  the  power  of  these  groups 
to  exercise  unlimited  and  heterogeneous  in- 
terest, to  keep  up  speed  and  temperature 
through  a  succession  of  entirely  unrelated 
ideas  and  activities. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Miss  Tar- 
bell is  entirely  or  even  mainly  condemnatory. 
Far  from  it.  She  shows  the  difficulties  as 
well  as  the  weaknesses  that  must  alike  be 
overcome  before  women  can  enter  fully  into 
their  estate.  Indeed  we  can  wish  that  Miss 
Tarbell  would  write  more,  much  more,  since 
it  would  mean  a  waning  audience  for  those 
whose  shrill  voices  serve  only  to  provoke  and 
to  exasperate. 

The  Ways  of  Woman.  By  Ida  M.  Tarbell. 
New  York:   The  Macmillan   Company. 


The  most  popular  living  writer  today  in 
Russia  is  said  by  many  critics  to  be  Vladimir 
Korolenko,  whose  fiftieth  jubilee  was  made  a 
national  celebration  a  few  years  ago.  For 
the  first  time  four  of  bis  stories  have  been 
translated  into  English,  and  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Duffield  &  Co.  under  the  attractive 
title  of  "Makar's  Dream  and  Other  Stories." 
Korolenko  was  born  in  1853,  in  Zhitomir,  a 
small  town  in  Little  Russia.  His  father  came 
of  an  old  Cossack  family,  and  his  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  a  Polish  landowner.  He  had 
hard  work  to  get  his  living,  and  when  he 
went  as  a  student  to  Moscow  he  was  ex^ 
pelled  for  presenting  a  petition  from  his  fel- 
low-students to  the  director  of  the  colle] 
Soon  after  this,  on  account  of  his  articles 
the  newspapers  and  magazines,  he  was  ; 
rested  and  sent  to  Kronstadt,  and  was  final 
exiled  to  Yakutsk  in  Siberia  for  six  yeai 
Immediately  after  his  return  he  publishei 
"Makar's  Dream,"  which  at  once  established 
his  reputation  in  Russia,  and  since  1S95  he 
has  been  editor  of  a  magazine  called  Russ- 
koye  Bogatsvo,  perhaps  the  most  important 
magazine  of  its  kind  in  Russia  today 
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BIOGRAPHY  AND  REMINISCENSE. 

\braham    Lincoln,    lawyer-statesman,    by    John    T. 
Richards,     illus.,     $2.50;     limited     ed.,     $3.50; 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
"C.    F."  and   His  Friends,   a  biography  of   Charles 
Frohman,    by   John   D.    Williams,   illus.,    $1.50; 
Century    Company. 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  an  autobiography,  with  in- 
troduction by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  frontis- 
piece   in    photogravure,    $3;    Houghton    Mifflin 
Company. 
Cicero,  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  works,  by  Hannis 

Taylor,  illus.,  $3.50;  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
Dostoevski',  his  life  and  literary  activity,  by   Solo- 
viev,    trans,    from    the    Russian    by    C.    J.    Ho- 
garth;   Macmillan    Company. 
Eleftherios    Venizelos,    his    life    and    his    work,    by 
C.      Kerofilas,      with      introduction     by      Take 
lonesgu,  trans,  by  Beatrice  Barstow,  $1.25;   E. 
P.  Button  &  Co. 
Geraldine  Farrar,  the  story  of  an  American  singer, 
by  herself,    illus.,    $2;    Houghton    Mifflin    Com- 
pany. 

Irishmen  of  Today,  first  vols.:  Sir  Edward  Car- 
son, by  St.  John  G.  Ervine;  William  Butler 
Yeats,  by  J.  M.  Hone;  "A.  E.,"  George  W. 
Russell,  by  Darrell  Figgis;  each  $1;  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co. 

Julia  Ward  Howe,  1819  to  1900,  by  Laura  E. 
Richards  and  Maud  Howe  Elliott,  2  vols., 
illus.,  $4;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
Makers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  edited  by 
Basil  Williams,  first  vol. :  Delane  of  the 
Times,  by  Edward  Cook,  with  frontispiece, 
$1.75;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
Memories,  by  Lord  Redesdale,  2  vols.,   illus.,   $12; 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
My   Harvest,    by    Richard    Whiteing,    $2.50;    Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co. 
Napoleon  in  His  Own  Words,  by  H.    E.   Law  and 
C.     L.     Rhodes,    trans,     from    the     French     of 
Jules  Bretaut,  $1;  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
Nights,    Rome,    Venice,    in    the    aesthetic    'eighties, 
and  Paris,  London,  in  the  fighting  'nineties,  by 
Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell,  illus.  by  Joseph  Pen- 
nell,  $3;  J.   B.  Lippincott  Company. 
Old    Familiar    Faces,    by    Theodore    Watts-Duntoti, 

$1.75;  E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
Recollections    of    a    Royal    Governess,    anonvmous, 

illus.,    $3.50;    D.    Appleton    &    Co. 
Recollections  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  first  Ameri- 
can,   by    Henry    B.    Rankin;    G.    P.    Putnam's 
Sons. 
Reveries    Over    Childhood    and    Youth,    by    William 

Butler  Yeats,  $1;  Macmillan  Company. 
Samuel    Coleridge    Taylor,    musician,    his    life    and 
letters,  by  W.    C.    Berwick  Sayers,   with   intro- 
ductory  poem   by   Alfred    Noyes,    illus.,    $2.25 ; 
Funk  &  Wagnalls   Company. 
Shelley     in     England,     by     Roger     Ingpen,     illus. ; 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
[Sovereigns  and  Statesmen  of  Europe,  by  Catherine 
RadziwelL     illus.,     $2.50;     Funk     &     Wagnalls 
Company. 
The  Irish  Orators,  a  history  of  Ireland's  fight   for 
freedom,     by     Claude     Bowers,     illus.,     $1.50; 
Bobbs-Merrill    Company, 
j  The    Life    of    Andrew    Jackson,    by    John    Spencer 
Bassett,  Ph.  D.,  new  ed.,  2  vols,  in  one,  illus., 
$3;   Macmillan  Company. 
The  Life   of   Benjamin    Disraeli,    Earl    of   Beacons- 
field,   by  W.   F.    Monypenny   and    George    Earl 
Buckle,    Vol.    IV,    illus.,    $3;    Macmillan    Com- 
pany. 
The     Life     of     Henri     Gaudier-Brzeska,     by     Ezra 

Pound,  illus.,  $3.50;  John  Lane  Company. 
The    Life    of    William    McKmley,    by    Charles    S. 
Olcott,    2    vols.,    illus.,    $5;    Houghton    Mifflin 
Company. 
The  Widowhood  of  Oueen   Victoria,  by   Clare  Jer- 

rold,  illus.,  $3.75;   G.   P.    Putnam's  Sons. 
Theodore    Roosevelt,    the    logic    of    his    career,    by 
Charles  G.    Washburn,   illus.,   $1.50;   Houghton 
Mifflin    Company. 
'&'$  HJnion     Portraits,     by     Gamaliel     Bradford,     illus., 
$1.50;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
vVilliam     Newton     Clarke,     a     biography;     Charles 

Scribner's    Sons. 
William     Wordsworth,     his     life,     works,     and     in- 
fluence,   by    George    McLean    Harper,    2    vols., 
illus.,  $6.50;   Charles  Scribner's   Sons. 
vVoodrow  Wilson,  the  man  and  his  work,  by  Henry 
Jones   Ford,    illus.,    $1.50;    D.    Appleton    &   Co. 


Classified  Spring  Publications. 

Books  Ready  and  in  Press. 


The  Observations  of  Professor  Maturin,  essays, 
$1.25;    Columbia  University  Press. 

The  Pageant  of  Dickens,  a  review  of  Dickens' 
characters  by  groups,  by  W.  Walter  Crotch, 
with   portrait,   $2.25;    Charles   Scribner's   Sons. 

The  Roadmender's  Year  Book,  selected  from  "The 
Roadmender,"  by  Michael  Fairless,  $1.25;  E. 
P.   Dutton   &   Co. 

The  Sanskrit  Poems  of  Mayura,  by  G.  Payn 
Quackenbos,  Ph.  D.,  $1.50;  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press. 

Theodore  Fontane  as  a  Critic  of  the  Drama,  by 
Bertha  E.  Trebein,  Ph.  D.,  $1;  Columbia  Uni- 
versity   Press. 

With  Americans  of  Past  and  Present  Days,  by 
Jean  J.  Jusserand,  $1.50;  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

Writers  of  the  Day,  new  vols.:  John  Galsworthy, 
by  Sheila  Kaye-Smith ;  Thomas  Hardy,  by 
Harold  Child;  H.  G.  Wells,  by  J.  D.  Beres- 
ford;  each  with  portrait,  per  vol.,  50  cents; 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

HISTORY. 

A  Short  History  of  England,  by  Gilbert  K.  Ches- 
terton,  $1.50;  John  Lane  Company. 

A  Short  History  of  English  Rural  Life,  from  the 
Saxon  invasion  to  the  present  day,  by  Mon- 
tague   Fordham,    $1;    Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 


Travels  in  the  American  Colonies,  1690  to  1783. 
by  Newton  D.  Mereness,  $2.50;  Macmillan 
Company. 

BOOKS  ABOUT  THE  GREAT  WAR. 

A  Book  of  Belgium's  Gratitude,  contributions  by 
prominent  Eelgians  with  illus.  in  color,  etc., 
$2;   John  Lane   Company. 

A  Tall  Ship,  on  other  naval  occasions,  tales  of 
life  in  the  British  navy,  $1;  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

Above  the  Battle,  by  Romain  Rolland,  $1.23;  Open 
Court  Publishing  Company. 

American  Neutrality,  its  cause  and  cure,  by  James 
Mark  Baldwin,  LL.  D.;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

An  Army  of  the  People,  the  constitution  of  an 
effective  force  of  trained  citizens,  by  John 
McAuley  Palmer;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Antwerp  to  Gallipoli,  a  year  of  war  on  many 
fronts,  and  behind  them,  by  Arthur  Ruhl, 
illus.,  $1.50;   Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Belgium  and  Germany,  a  Dutch  view  of  the  poli- 
cies of  the  two  nations,  by  J.  H.  Labberton, 
$1;   Open  Court  Publishing  Company. 

By  Motor  to  the  Firing  Line,  an  artist's  notes 
and  sketches  with  the  armies  of  northern 
France,  illus.,  $1.50;  Century  Company. 

Carlyle  and  the  War,  by  Marshall  Kelly,  $1;  Open 
Court  Publishing  Company. 
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GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

entures    in    Common    Sense,    by    Frank    Crane, 
$1;  John  Lane   Company. 
Study    of    Archaism    in    Euripides,    by    Clarence 
Augustus    Manning,    Ph.     D.;     Columbia    Uni- 
versity   Press. 

Viltshire  Parson  and  His  Friends,  being  the 
unpublished  correspondence  of  Coleridge  and 
his  circle,  by  Garland  Greever,  illus.,  $2.50; 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
rnard  Shaw,  the  Twentieth  Century  Moliere,  by 
Augustus  Hamon,  trans,  from  the  French  by 
Eden  and  Cedar  Paul,  $2.50;  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company. 
Assays  and  Literary  Studies,  by  Stephen  Leacock, 

$1.25;    John    Lane    Company. 
European     Characters     in     French     Drama    of    the 
Eighteenth    Century,  by  Harry  Kurz,    Ph.    D., 
$1.50;    Columbia  University  Press, 
'igures   of   Several    Centuries,  by  Arthur   Symons, 

$2.50;   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
j.  K.  Chesterton,  a  critical  study,  by  Julius  West, 

with  portrait,  $2;   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
Ireat    Spiritual    Writers    of    America,    by    George 
Hamlin   Fitch,   illus.,   $1.50;    Paul    Elder  &   Co. 
ottfried  Kellar  as  a  Democratic  Idealist,  by    Ed- 
ward    F.     Hauch,     $1;     Columbia     University 
Press.. 
Jenry    James,    a    critical    study,    by    Ford    Madox 
Hueffer,  with  portrait,  $2;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
Iome    University    Library,    new    vol. :     Dante,    by 

J.  B.  Fletcher,  50  cents;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
magination    and    Reveries,    by    "A.    E.,"    G.    W. 

Russell;  Macmillan  Company, 
tfary  Astell,  by  Florence  M.    Smith,    Ph.    D.;    Co- 
lumbia University  Press, 
aurice     Maeterlinck,     poet     and     philosopher,     by 
Macdonald    Clark,   $2.50;    Frederick   A.    Stokes 
Company, 
oetrv   and   the    Renascence   of  Wonder,   bv  Theo- 
dore Watts-Dunton,  $1.75;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
^udyard    Kipling,    a    literary    appreciation,    by    R, 
Thurston  Hopkins,  $3.50;  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company. 
Russian   Folk-Tales,   trans,    from   the  Russian,  with 
introduction    and    notes,    by    Leonard    A.    Mag- 
nus, $2;   E.    P.   Dutton   &   Co. 
Shakespearean  Studies,  by  members  of  the  depart- 
ment of  English  and  comparative  literature  in 
Columbia      University,      edited      by      Brander 
Matthews    and    Ashley    H.    Thorndike,    $2.25; 
Columbia  University   Press. 
Shakespeare's    Theatre,    by    Ashley   II.    Thorndike. 

illus.,    $2.50;    Macmillan    Company. 
It.   Jean    de    Crevecoeur.    by    Julia    Post    Mitchell, 

Ph.   D.;    Columbia  University    Press, 
tuclies  in  Seven  Arts,  by  Arthur  Symons,  revised 
ed.,  $2.50;    E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co. 
Evolution    of    a    Modern    Hebrew    Literature, 
1850   to   1912,   by  Abraham   S.   Waldstein,    Ph. 
D.,  $1.25;  Columbia  University  Press. 


Illustration  from 


■Through  Glacier  Park."  by  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart. 
Houghton   Mifflin  Company. 


A  Short  History  of  Germany,  by  Ernest  F.  Hen- 
derson, new  ed.  with  preface  and  three  new 
chapters,    2   vols.,    $3.50;    Macmillan    Company. 

A  Thousand  Years  of  Russian  History,  by  Soma 
E.  Howe,  illus.,   $2.50;  J.   B.  Lippmcott  Com- 

FiUbuster's  and  Financiers,  the  story  of  William 
Walker  and  his  associates,  by  W.  O.  Scroggs, 
$2.50;   Macmillan    Company. 

Home  University  Library,  new  vol.:  Poland  by 
W    A    Phillips,  50  cents;  Henry  Holt  i;  L.o. 

Memorandum  Written  by  William  _  Rotchm  the 
Eightieth  Year  of  His  Age,  a  minor  episode  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  $3.50;  Houghton 
Mifflin    Company.  , 

Modern  Egypt,  by  the  Earl  of  Cromer,  new  ed., 
2  vols    in  one,  $2.50;   Macmillan  Company. 

Original  Narrative  of  Early  American  History 
Series,  new  vol.:  Spanish  Exploration  in  the 
Southwest,  1542  to  1710,  edited  by  Herbeit 
E    Bolton,  illus.,   $3;   Charles  Scribners  Sons. 

Records  of  Civilization,  Sources  and  Studies,  new 
vols  -  The  Book  of  the  Popes.  Liber  Ponti- 
ficalis,  trans,  with  introduction  by  Louise  Ropes 
Looms,  Ph.  D.;  The  History  of  the  Franks 
by  Gregory  of  Tours,  selections  trans  with 
notes  by  Ernest  Brehaut,  Ph.  D.;  Columbia 
University    Press.  , 

The  Administration  of  President  Hayes  by  John 
W.  Burgess,  $1;   Charles  Scnbners  Sons 

The  Foundation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  by  Her- 
bert  Adams  Gibbons,   with  maps,   $3;    Century 

TheCSmngy'of  Modern  Germany  by  Ferdinand 
SchevSf  illus.,  $1.25;  A.  C  McClurg  &  Co. 

The  Puritan  in  Holland,  England,  and  America; 
by  Douglas  Campbell,  one-volume  edition,  $2, 
Harper  &  Brothers.  •         . 

The  Revolution  in  Virginia,  the  Tories  and  the 
patriot  parties,  by  H.  J.  Eckenrode,  $2, 
Houghton   Mifflin   Company.  y  .   , 

The  Third  French  Republic,  by  C.  H.  C.  Wrignt, 
illus.,  $1.50;  Houghton    Mifflin  Company. 

The  Writings  of  John  Quincy  Adams  edited  by 
Worthlngton  C.  Ford,  Vol.  VI,  $3.50,  Mac 
niillan   Company. 


Counter-Currents,      by      Agnes      Repplier,      $1.25; 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
Day  by   Day  with   the    Russian   Army,  by    Bernard 

Pares;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
Domestic    Life    in    Roumania,    by    Dorothea    Kirke, 

illus.,  $1.50;  John  Lane  Company. 
Fear  God  and  Take  Your  Own  Part,  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt,   $1.50;    George   II.    Doran   Company. 
France    and    the    War,    by    J.    Mark    Baldwin,    50 

cents;    D.   Appleton   &   Co.  ,       ....  . 

From    the    Triple    to    the    Quadruple    Alliance,    by 
E.    J.    Dillon,    $1.50;    George    H.    Doran    Corn- 
Fundamentals    of   Military    Service,   by   Lincoln    C. 

Andrews,  $1.50;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
Germany   Misjudged,    an    appeal    for   the    American 
verdict,    by    Roland    Hugins,    $1;    Open    Court 
Publishing    Company.  . 

Germany    vs.    Civilization,    notes    on    the    atrocious 
war,    by   William    Roscoe   Thayer,    $1;    Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company. 
Imperialed   America,   by  James  Callan   O  Laughlin, 

LL.   D.,   $1.50;    Reilly  &  Britton. 
Justice  in  War  Time,  an  appeal  to  intellectuals    by 
Bertrand    Russell,   $1;    Open    Court   Publishing 
Company.  ,  ,,,.. 

Malice     in     Kulturland,     a    parody     on       Alice     in 
Wonderland,"     by    Horace     Wyatt,     illus.,     60 
cents;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
My    Country,    by    Frederick    Palmer,    $1.25;    Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.  . 

My  Fourteen  Months  at  the  Front,  an  American 
boy's  baptism  of  fire,  by  William  J.  Robinson, 
illus.,  $1;  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
Neutrality,  a  study  of  the  American  press,  by  fa. 
Ivor  Stephen,  illus.,  $1;  Open  Court  Publish- 
ing Company. 
News     from     Somewhere,     by     James     Milne,     with 

frontispiece.  $1.50;  G.  P.    Putnam's  Sons. 
Passed    bv    the    Censor,    by    Wythe    Williams  .with 
introduction    by    Ambassador    Hernck,    $1.^, 
E.    P.    Dutton   &   Co. 
Roadside  Glimpses  of  the  Great  War,  illus.,  $1.25, 

Macmillan  Company. 
Some    "Frightful"    War    Cartoons,    by    W.    Heath 
Robinson,    $1;    E.   P.    Dutton  &   Co. 


The  Aftermath   of   Battle,    by   E.    D.    'Poland,    with 
preface  by  Owen  Wister,  $1;    Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 
The    Blackest  Page  of  Modern   History,   Armenian 
events    in    1915,    by    Herbert    Adams    Gibbons, 
Ph.  D.,  75  cents;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
The    Book    of    the    Homeless,    Le    Livre   des    Sans- 
Foyer,  contributions  of  prose,  poetry,  pictures, 
and  music,  edited  by   Edith   Wharton,   with  in- 
troduction by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  $5;  Charles 
Scribner's    Sons. 
The  Challenge  of  the  Future,  a  study  in  American 
foreign    policy,    by    Roland    G.    Usher,    $1.75; 
Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 
The    Confessions    of    a    Hyphenated    American,    by 
Edward     A.     Steiner,     50    cents;     Fleming    H. 
Revell  Company. 
The    Conquest  of  America,    a    romance   of   disaster 
and  victory,   U.  S.  A.,    1921    A.  D.,   by   Cleve- 
land   Moffett,    illus.,    $1.50;    George   H.    Doran 
Company. 
The  Crimes  of  England,  by  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton, 

$1;  John  Lane  Company. 
The  Diplomacy  of  the  Great  War,  by  Arthur  Bul- 

lard,  $1.50;    Macmillan  Company. 
The    European    War  of   1914,    its  causes,    purposes, 
and    probable    results,    by    John    William    Bur- 
gess,   LL.    D.,    popular    ed.,    25    cents;    A.    C. 
McClurg  &  Co. 
The    First   Hundred    Thousand,    by   Ian    Hay,    with 
frontispiece   in  color,   $1.50;   Houghton   Mifflin 
Company. 
The     German     Empire     Between     Two     Wars,     by 
Robert    H.    Fife,    Jr.,    $1.50;    Macmillan    Com- 
pany. 
The  Germans  in  Belgium,  by  L.   H.   Grondys,  Ph. 

D.,  50  cents;   D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
The     Greater     Tragedy,     by     Benjamin     Apthorpe 

Gould ;    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 
The    Healing    of    Nations,    by    Edward    Carpenter, 

$1;    Charles   Scribner's  Sons. 
The  History  of  the  Great  War,    1914,  Vol.   I,  The 
Genesis,   by   Briggs   Davenport,    $2;    G.    P.   Put- 
nam's Sons. 
The   Imperial   Impulse,  background  studies  of   Bel- 
gium,  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Russia, 
by  Samuel  P.  Orth,  $1.20;    Century  Company. 
The    Morality    of    Nations,    by    C.    Delisle    Burns, 
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The    Woman    Who    Killed,    by    Jules    Bois,    trans. 

from    the    French    by    Frances    C.    Fay,    $1.35; 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
They    of    the    High    Trails,    by    Hamlin    Garland, 

"illus.,  $1.35;  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Those    About    Trench,    by    Edwin    Herbert    Lewis, 

$1.35;    Macmillan   Company. 
Those  Gillespies,  by  William  John   Hopkins,  illus., 

$1.35;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
Twentv-Six     Men    and     a    Girl,    short     stories,    by 

Maxim    Gorky,     $1.25;     Frederick     A.     Stokes 

Company. 
Twilight,   by    Frank  Danby,    $1.35;    Dodd,   Mead    & 

Co. 
Under   the    Country    Sky,    by    Grace    S.    Richmond, 

illus.    in   color,    $1.25;    Doubleday,   Page  &   Co. 
LTneasy   Money,   by    Pelham    Grenville   Wodehouse. 

illus.,   $1.35:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Unhappy   in   Thy    Daring,    by   Marius    Lyle,   $1.35: 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Upsidonia,    by    Archibald    Marshall,    $1.35;    Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co. 
Yiviette,    by    William    J.    Locke,    illus.,    $1;    John 

Lane  Company. 
We    Three,    by    Gouverneur    Morris,    illus.,    $1.35; 

D.    Appleton   &    Co. 
When    Carev    Came    to    Town,    bv    Edith    Barnard 

Delano,' illus.,  $1:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
Where  the  Path  Breaks,  by  Charles  de  Crespigny, 

$1.30 ;   Century   Company. 
Young     America,     bv     Fred     Ballard     and     Samuel 

Field,  illus.,  $1.25;    Duffield  &  Co. 


TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

A     Merry     Banker     in    the     Far     East,     by    W.     H. 
Young,    illus.,   $1.50;    John   Lane    Company. 


THE  ABYSS 


NATHAN   KUSSY 


Cover  Design   from    the  Macmillan   Company. 


A  Month  in  Rome,  by  Andre  Maurel,  trans,    from 

the  French  by  Helen  Gerard;  G.   P.  Putnam's 

Sons. 
Black    Sheep,    ten    years    among    the    Bushmen,    by 

Jean  Kenyon  Mackenzie,   illus.,  $1.50;  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company. 
By    Motor   to   the   Golden    Gate,    how    to   travel    by 

motor    from    New    York  to    San    Francisco,    by 

Emily  Post,  illus.;  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Chronicles  of  the  White   Mountains,    by  Frederick 

W.     Kilbourne,     illus.,     $2;     Houghton     Mifflin 

Company. 
Early  Days  in   Old  Oregon,  by  Katharine   B.  Jud- 

son,  $1;  A.  C.   McClurg  &  Co. 
From    Pillar   to    Post,    a    book  of  travels    at   home, 

by    John    Kendrick    Bangs,    illus.,    $1.60;    Cen- 
tury Company. 
Lodges  in  the  Wilderness,   tales  of  desert   life,   by 

W.  C.  Scully,  illus.,  $1.35;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
Midsummer  Motoring  in  Europe,  by  De  Courcy  W. 

Thorn.  $2.50;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Nights   in   London,  adventures  in  strange   parts  of 

London,  by  Thomas  Burke,  $2.50;  Henry  Holt 

&  Co. 
Petrograd,    past    and    present,    by    William    Barnes 

Steveni,   illus.,   $3;  J.  B.    Lippincott   Company. 
Pittsburgh,    a    sketch    of    its    early    social    life,    bv 

Charles  W.    Dahiinger,  $1.25;   G.    P.    Putnam's 

Sons. 
Present-Day   China,   hy  Gardner   L.    Harding,   illus., 

$1;   Century  Company. 


Rambles  in  the  Vaudese  Alps,  by  F.  S.   Salisbury 

illus.,  $1;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
Russia   of    Today,    by    John    Foster    Fraser.    illus., 

$1.50;    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 
Russian  and   Nomad,  tales  of  the  Kirghiz  Steppes, 

by    E.    Nelson    Fell,    illus.,    $2;    Duffield    S:   Co. 
Shakespeare's  England,  by  William  Winter,  limitetj 

tercentenary    ed.    autogiaphed    by    the    author 

illus.,    $3;    Moffat,    Yard  &   Co. 
The    Book    of    Italy,    edited    by     Raffaelo    Piccoli,  i 

$2.50;    Frederick  A.   Stokes  Company. 
The    Cruise    of    the    Tomas     Barrera,    a    biological  J 

survey    of    the    waters    of    western    Cuba,    by 

John    B.    Henderson,    illus.   in  color,    $2.50;    G.  I 

P.   Putnam's  Sons. 
The  Gate  of  Asia,  by   William  Warfield,   illus.;  G.I 

P.    Putnam's  Sons. 
The  Hudson    Bay  Road,  by  A.  H.   de  Tremaudan  I 

illus.,    $2.50;    E.  P.   Dutton  &   Co. 
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The    Tourist's   Northwest,    by    Ruth    Kedzie    Wood,* 

illus.,   $1.25;    Dodd,    Mead    &   Co. 
The  Tropics,  by  C.  R.   Enock,  F.  R.  G.   S.,  $4.50;| 

Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 
Through    Glacier    Park,    the    log    of    a    trip    with  J 

Howard    Eaton,    by    Mary    Roberts    Rinehart.l 

illus..  $1;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
Through    Russian    Central    Asia,    by    Stephen    Gra-I 

ham,    illus.;    Macmillan  Company. 
Through     South     America's    Southland,    by     T.     A.- 

Zahm,  Ph.  D.,  illus.,  $3.50;  D.  Appleton  &  Co.S 
Through     the     Chinese     Revolution,     by     Fernand 

Farjenel,     $2.50;     Frederick    A.     Stokes    Com! 

pany. 


DRAMA  AND  THE  STAGE. 

A  Book  for  Shakespeare  Plavs  and  Pageants,  by 
O.  L.  Hatcher,  $2;  E.   P. "Dutton  &  Co. 

Bernard  Shaw,  the  man  and  the  mask,  by  Richard 
Burton,   $1.25;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Confessional,  and  other  short  plays  of  American 
life  todav,  by  Percival  Wilde,  $1.20;  Henry 
Holt   &   Co. 

Drama  League  Series  of  Plays,  new  vols.:  The 
Apostle,  by  Paul  Hyacinthe  Loyson,  trans, 
from  the  French  by  Barrett  H.  Clark,  with  in- 
troduction by  George  Pierce  Baker;  A  False 
Saint,  by  Francois  de  Courel,  trans,  from 
the  French  by  Barrett  H.  Clark,  with  introduc- 
tion by  Archibald  Henderson,  each  75  cents; 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Layla  Majnu,  a  musical  play  in  three  acts,  by 
Dhan  Gopal  Mukerji,  with  introduction  by 
Arthur  U.  Pope,  $1;  Paul  Elder  &  Co. 

Play  Production  in  America,  by  Arthur  Edwin 
Krows,  illus.,  $1.75;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Plays,  by  Granville  Barker,  comprising:  The 
Marrying  of  Ann  Leete;  The  Voysey  Inherit- 
ance; Waste;  new  eds.,  per  vol.,  $1;  Little, 
Brown  &  Co. 

Plays  of  the  Natural  and  the  Supernatural,  by 
Theodore  Dreiser,  $1.25;  John  Lane  Com- 
pany. 

Practical  Stage  Directing  for  Amateurs,  by  Emer- 
son  Taylor,   $1;   E.   P.    Dutton  &   Co. 

Prunella,  or  Love  in  a  Garden,  by  Laurence  Hous- 
man  and  Granville  Barker,  with  frontispiece, 
$1;    Little,    Brown   &   Co. 

The  Acorn  Planter,  a  California  forest  play,  hy 
Jack    London,    75    cents;    Macmillan    Company. 

The  Aztec  God,  and  other  dramas,  by  Georgt 
Lansing  Raymond,  revised  ed. ;  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's  Sons. 

The  Fairy  Bride,  by  Norreys  J.  O'Conor,  $1;  John 
Lane  Company. 

The  Symphony  Play,  four  one-act  plays,  by  Jen- 
nette  Lee,  $1;   Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Wreckage,  by  T.  Hartley  Manners,  $1;  Dodd,  Mead 
&    Co. 


ART,  ARCHITECTURE,  MUSIC. 

A  History  of  Sculpture,  by  Harold  N.  Fowler, 
Ph.   D.,   illus.,   $2;   Macmillan  Company. 

Belgium,  plates  reproduced  by  wood  engraving 
after  the  drawings  of  Frank  Brangwyn,  with 
text  by  Hugh  Stokes  and  introduction  bv  Paul 
Lambotte,  $3.50;  edition  de  luxe,  $25;  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Company. 

Chats  on  Old  Silver,  by  Arthur  Hayden,  illus., 
$2.50;   Frederick  A.   Stokes  Company. 
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Cover  Design  from  the  Century  Company. 


Decorative  Elements  in  Architecture,  by  W. 
Francklyn  Paris,  illus.,  $3;  John  Lane  Com- 
pany. 

Embroidery  and  Design,  by  Tohn  H.  Drew,  illus., 
$1;    E.    P.    Dutton  &   Co. 

Estimates  in  Art,  by  Frank  Jewett  Mather.  Jr., 
illus.,  $1.50;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Form  and  Color,  by  Lisle  Marsh  Phillips,  $2.25; 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Historic  Styles  in  Furniture,  by  Virginia  Robie, 
illus.,    $3;    Houghton   Mifflin    Company. 

Impressions  of  the  Art  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position, by  Christian  Brinton,  illus.  in  color, 
etc.,  $3;  John    Lane   Company. 

London  Past  and  Present,  special  winter  number 
of  the  International  Stuilio,  1916,  illus.,  $3; 
John   Lane  Company. 

Mediaival  Architecture,  by  E.  S.  Prior;  Macmillan 
Company. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


One  Hundred  Great  Pictures  by  Great  Painters, 
reproductions  in  color,  with  descriptive  notes, 
2  vols.,  $15;   Funk  &  Wagnalls   Company. 

Painters,  Pictures,  and  the  Public,  by  Eugen  Ncu- 
haus;  Paul  Elder  &  Co. 

The  Antique  Greek  Dance,  after  painted  and 
sculptured  figures,  by  Maurice  Emmanuel, 
trans,  from  the  French  by  Harriet  Jean  Beau- 
ley,  illus.  by  A.  Collomhar  and  the  author,  $3; 
John    Lane    Company. 

The  Architecture  and  the  Gardens  of  the  San 
Diego  Exposition,  illus.  by  Harold  Taylor, 
with  descriptions  by  Carleton  Monroe  Winslow 
and  introduction  by  Bertram  Grosvenor  Good- 
hue, $2;  Paul  Elder  &  Co. 

The  Dune  Country,  written  and  illus.  by  Earl  H. 
Reed,   $2;  John   Lane   Company. 

The  History  of  American  Sculpture,  by  Lorado 
Taft,  new  ed.,  illus.,  $6;   Macmillan  Company. 
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Sub   Corona,   sermons  edited   by   Henry    Cowan   and 

James    Hastings.    D.     D.,    $1.75;    Charles    Scrib- 

ner's  Sons. 
The    Bible  of   Nature,   by   J.    Arthur   Thomson,    M. 

A.,  50  cents;   Charles   Scribner's  Sons. 
The   Book  of   Revelation,   by  J.   T.    Dean,   90   cents; 

Charles    Scribner's    Suns. 
The     Centennial     History     of    the     American     Bible 

Society,    by    Henry    Otis    Dwight,     LL.     D-,    2 

vols.;   Macmillan   Company. 
The  Churches  and  the   Wage   Earners,  by   C.    Ber- 

trand  Thompson,   50  cents;    Charles  Scribner's 

Sons. 
The    Doctrine  of   the  Atonement.    Iiy   J.    K.    Mozley, 

75  cents;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
The    Holy    Land    of    Asia    Minor,    by    Francis    E. 

Clark,  LL.  D. ;   Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
The    Gift    of    Immortality,    by    Charles    Lewis    Slat- 

tery,  D.  D„  $1;  Houghton   Mifflin  Company. 
The  Gospel  of  Good  Will  as   Revealed  in   Contem- 
porary   Christian    Scriptures,    by    William    de 

Witt  Hyde,   $1.50;   Macmillan    Company. 
The  Greater  Men  and  Women  of  the   Bible,  edited 

by  James    Hastings,    D.    D.,    Vol.    Y,    Mary    to 

Simons,  $3:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
The    Law    of    Human     Life,    by    Elijah     Voorhees 

Brookshire.  $2.50;  G.  P.    Putnam's  Sons. 
The    Literary     Man's    New    Testament,    by     W.     L. 

Courtney,   $3.50;   E.   P.   Dutton   &  Co. 
The    Modern    Belief   in    the  Immortality,    35    cents; 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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The  Music  and  Musical  Instruments  of  the  Arabs, 
by  Francesco  Salvador-Daniel,  illus.,  $1.75; 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Philosophy  of  Painting,  a  study  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  art  from  prehistoric  to 
modern  times,  by  Ralcy  Husted  Bell,  $1.25; 
G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons. 

The  Studio  Year-Book  of  Decorative  Art,  1916, 
illus.,    $3;    John   Lane    Company. 


NATURE  AND  OUTDOOR  LIFE. 

A  Book-Lover's  Holidays  in  the  Open,  by  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $2;  Charles 

Scribner's    Sons. 
American   Trout    Stream   Insects,    by    Louis   Rhead, 

illus.,  $2.50;  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 
Around  the   Year  in  the  Garden,   by    Frederick  P. 

Rockwell,    illus.,    $1.50;    Macmillan    Company. 
Birds   in   Their    Relation  to    Man,    by    Clarence    M. 

Weed  and   Ned   Dearborn,   second   revised  ed., 

illus.,  $2.50;  J.   B.   Lippincott   Company. 
Climbing    Plants,    by    W.    Watson,    illus.    in    color, 

etc.,  $12;  Frederick  A.   Stokes  Company. 
Fishing   with    a    Worm,   by    Bliss    Perry,    50    cents; 

Houghton   Mifflin    Company. 
How    to    Know    the    Mosses,    by    Elizabeth    Marie 

Dunham,   illus.,  $1.50;   Houghton   Mifflin   Com- 
pany. 
■Let    Us    Go    A-Field,    by    Emerson    Hough,    illus., 

$1.25;    D.   Appleton   &  Co. 
Manual    of   Gardening,    by   L.    H.    Bailey,    new    ed., 

illus.,   $2;    Macmillan  Company. 
Old-Time  Gardens,  by  Alice  Morse  Earle,  new  ed., 

illus.,  $2;   Macmillan  Company. 
Our    Early    Wild    Flowers,    by    Harriet    L.    Keeler, 

illus.     in    color,    etc.,    $1;     Charles    Scribner's 

Sons. 
Our    Field     and     Forest    Trees,    by     Maud    Going, 

illus.,  $1.50;   A.   C.  McCIurg  &  Co. 
School  Gardening,  by  Kary  C.  Davis,  $1;  J.  E.  Lip- 
pincott  Company. 
The    Book    of    Forestry,    by    Frederick    F.     Moon, 

illus.,    $1.50;    D.   Appleton   &   Co. 
The  Care  and  Culture  of  House  Plants,  by  Hugh 

Findlay,  illus.,  $1.50;  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
The    Determined   Angler,    and   the  brook  trout,    by 

Charles    Bradford,    revised    and    enlarged    ed.; 

G.    P.    Putnam's  Sons. 
The    Hills    of    Hingham,    by    Dallas    Lore    Sharp, 

illus.,    $1.25;    Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 
The    Mountain,    by    John     C.     Yan     Dyke,     $1.25; 

Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 
Under  the  Apple-Trees,  by  John  Burroughs,  $1.50; 

Houghton    Mifflin   Company. 
Wild    Animal    Ways,    by    Ernest    Thompson    Seton, 

illus.    by    the    author,    $1.50;    Doubledav,    Page 

&  Co. 

RELIGION. 

i  Apotheosis  and  After  Life,  by  Mrs.  Arthur 
Strong;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Bergson  and  Religion,  by  Lucius  Hopkins  Miller, 
$1.50;   Henry   Holt   &   Co. 

.Buddha  and  the  Gospel  of  Buddhism,  by  Ananda 
Coomarswamy,  D.  Sc,  illus.  in  color,  etc.; 
G.    P.    Putnam's  Sons. 

Catholic  Mysticism,  by  Friedrich  von  Hugel;  Mac- 
millan Company. 

Conscience  and  Christ,  by  Canon  Hastings  Rash- 
dall,  $1.50;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


"V  . 


THE    BELFRY 

A  NOVEL  IN  THREE  BOOKS 
MAY    SINCLAIR 


Idols,     by     \Yalu-r    Arensberg:     Some     Imagist 
Poets,    1916,    each    75   cents;    Houghton    Mifflin 
Company. 
Wind    and   Weather,   by   L.    II.    Bailey,   $1;   Charles 
Scribner's  Sons, 


EDUCATION. 

Educational    Measurements,   by   Daniel   Starch.    Ph. 

D. ;    Macmillan    Company. 
Froebel's     Kindergarten     Principles    Critically     Ex- 
amined, by  William  Heard   Kilpatrick,    Ph.    D.; 

Macmillan    Company. 
Premeiji   Education  in  Japan,  a  study  of  Japanese 

education  previous  to  the  restoration   of    1868, 

by  Frank  Alanson  Lombard,  M.  A.,  $2;  G.   P. 

Putnam's  Sons. 
The   Child   in  Human   Progress,    by    George   Henry 

Payne,    with    foreword    bv    A.    Jacobi,    LL.    D.,  I 

illus.,  $2.50;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
The     Mothercraft     Manual,    by     Mary     L.     Rhead. 

illus.,  $1.25;   Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
The    Philosophy    of    Education,    by    John    Dewey; 

Macillan   Company. 
The    Supervision    of   Arithmetic,    by    W.    A.  Jessup 

and  L.  D.  Coffman ;    Macmillan   Company. 
Your    Boy    and    His    Training,    by    Edwin    Puller, 

$1.50;   D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

i 
PSYCHOLOGY  AND  ETHICS. 

Body  and  Spirit,  an  inquiry  into  the  subconscious, 
by  John  D.  Ouackenbos,  M.  D.,  $1.50;  Harper 
&    Brothers. 

Commencement  Days,  by  Washington  Gladden, 
$1.25;    Macmillan   Company. 

Discourses  on   the    Sober  Life,  by   Luigi    Cornaro; 
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The  Natural  Theology  of  Evolution,  by  J.  N. 
Shearman,  $3.50;  E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co. 

The  Prophet  and  His  Problems,  by  John  M.  P. 
Smith,  Ph.  D.,  50  cents;  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

The  Readers'  Commentary,  edited  by  Dawson 
Walker,  D.  D.,  and  F.  S.  Guv  Warman,  D. 
D.,  Yols.  I  and  II,  each  $1.25;  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails   Company. 

The  Work  and  Teachings  of  the  Apostles,  by 
Charles  Foster  Kent,  $1.25;  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

Three  Religious  Leaders  of  Oxford  and  Their 
Movements,  John  Wycliffe,  John  Wesley,  John 
Henry  Newman,  by  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  $2.50; 
Macmillan  Company. 

What  Happens  After  Death?  a  symposium  of  lead- 
ing writers  and  thinkers,  75  cents ;  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company. 

What  Jesus  Christ  Thought  of  Himself,  by  Anson 
Phelps   Stokes,   $1;    Macmillan   Company. 

Why  Men  Pray,  by  Charles  Lewis  Slattery,  75 
cents;  Macmillan  Company. 


BOOKS  OF  VERSE. 

" and    Other    Poets,"    by    Louis    L'ntermeyer, 

$1.25;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

A  Harvest  of  German  Yerse,  German  lyrical  verse 
from  1200  to  the  present  day,  by  Margarete 
Munsterberg,  $1.25;  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Battle,  and  other  poems,  by  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gib- 
son, $1;  Macmillan  Company. 

Chicago  Poems,  by  Carl  Sandberg,  $1.25;  Henrv 
Holt   &    Co. 

Favorites  of  a  Nursery  of  Seventy  Years  Ago, 
with  some  others  of  a  later  day,  reproductions 
of  the  text  and  pictures  of  famous  juvenile 
poems,  edited  by  Edith  Emerson  Forbes,  illus.. 
$2;    Houghton    Mifflin   Company. 

Georgian  Poetry,  second  series,  1913  to  1915, 
$1.50;    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 

Good  Friday,  and  other  poems,  by  John  Masefield, 
$1.25;    Macmillan   Company. 

High  Tide,  songs  of  joy  and  vision  from  the 
present-day  poets  of  America  and  Great 
Britain,  edited  by  Mrs.  Waldo  Richards,  $1.25; 
Houghton    Mifflin  Company. 
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Cover  Design    from    Doubleday,    Page    &    Co. 


Easter,  collected  verse  and  prose  on  Easter,  com- 
piled by  Susan  Tracy  Rice  and  edited  by 
Robert  Haven  Schauffler,  $1 ;  Moffat,  Yard 
&  Co. 

English  Catholic  Revival  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, bv  Paul  Thureau-Dangin,  2  vols.,  $11; 
E.   P.    button   &   Co. 

Essays  on  the  Early  History  of  the  Church  and 
Ministry,  by  Henry  B.  Swete;  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

In  the  Wake  of  the  War  Canoe,  by  H.  H.  Col- 
lison,  with  introduction  bv  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Derry,  $1.75;    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Phases  of  Early  Christianity,  100  A.  D.  to  2lo 
A.  D„  by  J.  Estlin  Carpenter,  D.  Litt.;  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 

Revelation  and  the  Life  to  Come,  edited  by  the 
author  of  "The  Way,  the  Nature  and  Means 
of  Revelation";   G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons. 
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Love    in    a    Mist,    sonnets,    by  Judith    Lytton,    with 

portrait;    E.    P.    Dutton   &   Co. 
Plantation  Songs,  by  Ruth   McEnery  Stuart,  illus., 

$1.25;    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Rajani,  the  song  of  the  stars  and  other  poems,  by 

Dhan     Gopal     Mukerji,     with     introduction     by 

David  Starr  Jordan,  $1;    Paul  Elder  &  Co. 
Sea   and    Bay,    by    Charles    Wharton    Stork,    $1.25; 

John  Lane  Company. 
Ships    in    Port,   by    Lewis    Worthington    Smith;    G. 

P.    Putnam's   Sons. 
Singing  Fires  of  Erin,  by  Eleanor  Rogers  Cox,  $1; 

John  Lane  Company. 
Songs  and    Satires,  by   Edgar   Lee   Masters,   $1.25; 

Macmillan    Company. 
The  Caliph's  Secret,  and  other  verses,  by  M.  A.   B. 

Evans;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
The  Great  Maze  and  The  Heart  of  Youth,  a  poem 

and  a  play,  by  Herman  Hagedorn,  $1.25;  Mac- 
millan Company. 
The     Listeners,     by     Walter    de     la     Marc,     $1.20; 

Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
The    Man    Against    the    Sky,    by    Edwin    Arlington 

Robinson,    $1;    Macmillan    Company. 
The  New  Poetry,  an  anthology,  edited  by  Harriet 

Monroe    and    Alice    Corbin    Henderson,    $1.50; 

Macmillan    Company. 
The    New    Poetry    Series,    new    vols.:     Roads,    by 

Grace    Fallow    Norton:    Goblins    and    Pagodas, 

by    John    Gould    Fletcher;    Turns    and    Movies, 

and    other    tales    in    verse,    by    Conrad    Aiken; 


Thomas    Y.    C rowel  1    Company. 
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Home  University  Library,  new  vol.:  Political 
Thought  in  England,  the  utilitarians,  from 
Bentham  to  Mill,  by  W.  L.  Davidson,  50 
cents;   Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Indian  Thought,  Past  and  Present,  by  R.  W. 
Frazer,  $3;  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 

Making  Life  a  Masterpiece,  by  Orison  Swett  Mar- 
den;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell   Company. 

On  Being  Human,  by  Woodrow  Wilson,  50  cents; 
Harper   &    Brothers. 

Patience  Worth,  a  psychic  mystery,  by  Casper  S. 
Yost,   $1.40;   Henry   Holt  &   Co. 

Psychology  of  the  Unconscious,  by  C.  G.  Jung, 
trans,  from  the  German  by  Beatrice  M. 
Hinkle,   M.  D.,  illus.,  $4;    Moffat,   Yard  &  Co. 

Quiet  Talks  with  the  Family,  by  Charles  E.  Jeffer- 
son;  Thomas  Y.    Crowell    Company. 

Sons  and  Daughters,  by  Sidonie  M.  Gruenberg, 
$1.40;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

The  Case  of  John  Smith,  his  heaven  and  his  hell, 
by  Elizabeth  Bisland;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  Fundamentals  of  Psychology,  by  W.  B.  Pills- 
bury  ;    Macmillan   Company. 

The  Interpretation  of  Nature  from  Aristotle  to 
Bergson,  by  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  M.  A.;  Mac- 
millan Company. 
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The  Meaning  of  Personal  Life,  by  Newman  Smith, 

D.   D.,   $2;    Charles   Scribner's  Sons. 
The  Mind  and  Health  Series,  edited  by  H.  Adding- 

ton  Bruce,  A.   M.,  new  vol.:  The  Influence  of 

Joy,   by    George    Yan    Ness   Dearborn,    Ph.    D., 

$1;   Little,   Brown   &  Co. 
The    Philosophy    of    Freedom,    by    Rudolf    Steiner, 

$1.25;    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 
The     Psychology     of     Relaxation,     by     G.     T.     W. 

Patrick,  $1.25;  Houghton    Mifflin  Company. 
The  Yictorious  Attitude,  by  Orison  Swett  Marden: 

Thomas  Y.   Crowell   Company. 
Yesper  Talks  to  Girls,  by   Laura   A.    Knott,    $1.50; 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Dairy  Farming,  by  C.  II.  Eckles  and  G.  I".  War- 
ren;  Macmillan  Company. 

Field  Crops  for  the  Cotton  Belt,  by  J.  0.  Mor- 
gan,  illus.;    Macmillan   Company. 

Fertilizers,  by  Edward  B.  Yoorhees,  M.  A.,  re- 
vised by  John  H.  Yoorhees,  illus.,  $1.75;  Mac- 
millan   Company. 

Irrigation  Management,  by  Frederick  Haynes 
Newell.  $2;    D.   Appleton  &  Co. 

Lippincott's  Farm  Manual  Series,  new  vols. :  Pro- 
ductive Bce-Kecping,  by  Frank  C.  Pellett,  illus. 
in  color,  etc.,  $1.50;  Productive  Soil  Mainte- 
nance, by  Charles  E.  Thome,  illus.,  $1.50; 
Productive  Farm  Crops,  by  E.  G.  Montgomery, 
M.  A.,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $1.75;  Experimental 
and  Agricultural  Botany,  by  Mel  T.  Cook, 
illus.,  $1.50;  Twenty  Lessons  on  Poultry,  by 
C.  T.  Patterson,  illus.,  50  cents;  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott   Company. 

Small  Grains,  by  M.  A.  Carleton;  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

Subtropical  Yegetable-Gardening,  by  P.  H.  Rolfe, 
illus..    $1.75;    Macmillan    Company. 

Text-Book  of  Land  Drainage,  by  Joseph  A.  Jeffery; 
Macmillan    Company. 

The  Breeds  of  Live-Stock,  by  live-stock  breeders, 
revised  and  arranged  by  Carl  W.  Gay :  Mac- 
millan Company. 


The     Potato,    by    Arthur    W.    Gilbert,    illus.,    $1.75; 

Macmillan   Company. 
The    Principles    of    Plant    Culture,    by    E.    S.    Goff, 

seventh  ed.,  revised  by  I.,   K.  Jones  and  J.  <■. 

Moore;    Macmillan   Company. 
The    Pruning    Bonk,    by    L.    II.    Bailey,    revised  ami 

rewritten    ed.,    illus. ;    Macmillan    dmpany. 
The   Spirit  of  the   Soil,  by  Gordon   D.   Knox,    £1.25 

Frederick  A.    St<>ki_~   Company. 
The     Strawberry     in     North     America,     by     S.     W. 

Fletcher,   illus.,   $1.75;   Macmillan   Company. 


SCIENCE. 

A  Manual  of  the  Common  Invertebrate  Animals, 
bv  Henry  Sherring  Pratt.  Ph.  D.,  illus.,  $3.50; 
A.    C.    McCIurg  &  Co. 

Archeology  of  Central  America  and  the  West  In- 
dies, by  T.  Athol  Joyce,  illus.;  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

Folk-Lore  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  James  G. 
Frazer:    Macmillan   Company. 

Man  an  Adaptive  Mechanism,  by  George  W.  Crile, 
M.  D..  edited  by  Annette  Austin,  A.  E.,  illus., 
$2.50;    Macmillan    Company. 

Rest  Days  in  Primitive  Tribes,  by  Hutton  Web- 
ster, $3;   Macmillan   Company. 

Robert  of  Chester's  Latin  translation  of  the  Alge- 
bra of  Al-Khowarizmi,  the  first  systematic 
text  on  algebra,  with  introduction,  critical 
notes,  and  an  English  version  by  Louis 
Charles  Karpinski:   Macmillan  Company. 

Social  Progress  and  the  Darwinian  Theory,  a  study 
of  force  as  a  factor  in  human  relations,  bv 
George  W.  Nasmyth,  Ph.  D..  $1.50;  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 

The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Probabilities  in  Its 
Application  to  Frequency  Curves  and  Statis- 
tical  Methods,  by  Arne  Fisher,  F.  S.  S.,  with 
introductory  note  by  F.  W.  Frankland,  F.  S. 
S.,  Vol.  I,  Mathematical  Probabilities  and 
Homograde  Statistics,  $2;  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

The  Mycenrcan  Age,  a  study  of  the  monuments 
and  culture  of  pre-Homeric  Greece,  by  Chres- 
tos  Tsountas  and  J.  Irving  Manatt,  Ph.  D., 
new  ed.;  Macmillan  Company. 

The  Nine  Minoan  Periods,  a  summary  sketch  of 
the  characteristic  stages  of  Cretan  civilization 
from  the  close  of  the  Neolithic  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Iron  Age,  by  Arthur  J.  Evans,  F.  R. 
S..  illus.;    Macmillan  Company. 

The  Science  of  Musical  Sounds,  bv  Dayton  Clar- 
ence Miller,  C.  Sc,  illus.,  $2.50;  Macmillan 
Company. 


BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

A  Dictionary  of  Universal  Biography  of  Aii  Aged 
and  All  Peoples,  by  Albert  M.  Hvamson, 
$7.50;    E.    P.    Dutton    &    Co. 

Curiosities  in  Proverbs,  by  Dwight  Edwards  Mar 
vin,    $1.75;    G.   P.    Putnam's  Sons. 
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Dictionary  of  the  French  and  English  Languages, 
by  W.  James  and  A.  Mole,  new  ed. ;  Macmil- 
lan Company. 

Dictionary  of  the  German  and  English  Languages, 
by  W.   James,    new   ed. ;    Macmillan    Company. 

English  Grammar  Simplified,  its  study  made  easy, 
by  James  C.  Fernald,  L.  H.  D.,  75  cents; 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 

Interest  Tables  and  Formulae  with  Examples  and 
Derivations,  by  John  G.  Holden,  $1;  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co. 

Quick  Calculator,  by  R.  Klein,  new  ed.,  SO  cents; 
E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co. 

Tennyson  Dictionary,  a  synopsis  of  the  poems  and 
plays,  $3;   E.  P.   Dutton   &   Co. 

The  American  Year  Book,  edited  by  Francis  G. 
Wickware.  $3;   D.   Appleton  &   Co. 

The  Encvclopa;dia  of  Religion  and  Fthics,  edited 
by  j'ames  Hastings,  D.  D.,  Vol.  \  III.  $7; 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  edited  by 
L.  H.  Bailey,  Vol.  IV.  new  ed.  rewritten  and 
enlarged,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  ?('»;  Macmillan 
Company. 

The    Statesman's  Yearbook,    1916,  a  statistical    and 
historical    annual    of    the    stato    of    tin 
edited   by  J.    Scott    Keltic,    LL.    I).;    Macmillan 
Company. 

Twenty-Five  Thousand  Words  Frequently  Mispro- 
nounced, by  Frank  II.  Vizetelly,  LL.  D.. 
$1.50:   Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 

Who's  Who,  1916.  an  annual  biographical  dic- 
tionary; Macmillan  Company. 


PUBLIC  AFFAIRS— SOCIOLOGY, 
ECONOMICS,  POLITICS. 

A  History  of  Continental  Criminal  Lav.,  by  Lud- 
wig  von  Bar,  trans,  from  the  German  by 
Thomas   S.    Bell.  $4;    Little.    Brown  -V    Co. 

A    History   of    Mediaeval    Political    Theory   in    the 

West,  bv  R.  W.  Carlvle.  C.  I.  K..  and  A.  J. 
Carlyle,  M.  A..  Vol.  HI,  $3.50;  G,  P.  Put- 
nam's  Sons. 

A  History  of  Political  Economy,  by  John  Kills 
Ingrain,  LL.  !>..  new  ed.  prepared  by  William 
A.  Scott.  LL.  D..  with  introduction  by  Rich- 
ard T.  Ely.  LL,  l>.:  Macmillan  Company. 

Alcohol  and  Society,  by  John  Koren,  51.25;  Henry 

II. .l!    &    Co. 
American    and    Foreign    Investment    Bonds,    by    W. 

L.    Raymond,   $3;    Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 
America's    Foreign    Relations,    by    Willis    Fletcher 

Johnson,     2     vols.,     illus.,     $6;     Century    Com- 
pany. 
City    Planning,    by    John    Nolen,    $2;    D.    Appleton 

"  &   Co. 
Community     Civics,     by     Jessie     Field     and 

Nearing,   Ph.   D.:   Macmillan  Company. 
Contemporary  Politics  in  the  Far  Easi 

historv    of    China    and    Japan,    b; 

Hornbeck.   S3:    D.   Applet.-:: 
Criminality    and    Economic    Conditio  i 

lionitcr.    trans,    from    the    French. 

Horton,   $5.50:   Little,    Crown  ^    I 
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Feminism,    bv    Mr.    and    Mrs.    John    Martin,    $1.50; 

Dodd,    Mead    &    Co. 
Holders  of  Railroad  Bonds  and  Notes,  their  rights 
and  remedies,  by  Louis  Heft,  $2;  E.  P.  Dutton 
&   Co. 
Industrial  Accident  Prevention,  by  Davis  S.  Beyer, 

illus.,    $10;    Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 
Industrial   and   Commercial    Geography,   by  J.    Rus- 
sell  Smith,  illus.,   $3.50;   Henry  Holt   &  Co. 
Tapanese   Expansion   and    American    Policies,  by  J. 

F.  Abbott,  $1.50;   Macmillan  Company. 
Law    and    Order    in    Industry,    by    Julius    Henry 

Cohen,  $1.50;    Macmillan   Company. 
Modernizing  the   Monroe   Doctrine,   by   Charles  H. 
Sherrill,  with  introduction  by  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,   $1.25;   Houghton    Mifflin   Company. 
Motherhood,     by     Gasquoine    Hartley,     $2;     Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co. 
Politics,    by    Heinrich    Treitschke,    trans,    from    the 
German   by    Blanche    Dugdale    and    Torben    de 
Bille,  with  introduction  by  Arthur  James  Bal- 
four, 2  vols.,  $7;   Macmillan  Company. 
Poverty   and    Social    Progress,    by    Maurice   Parme- 

lee,  Ph.  D.;   Macmillan  Company. 
Presidential  Nominations  and  Elections,  by  Joseph 

Bucklin   Bishop;    Charles    Scribner's   Sons. 
Principles  and    Methods   of   Municipal    Administra- 
tion,   by   William    Bennett    Munro;    Macmillan 
Company. 
The  American  Plan  of  Government,  by  Charles  W. 
Bacon,    A.    B.,    with    introduction    by    George 
Gordon    Battle,   A.    B.;    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 
The  Case  for  the  Filipinos,  by  Maximo  M.  Kalaw, 
with  introduction  by  Manuel  L.   Quezon,   with 
portrait,  $1.50;  Century  Company. 
The  Emancipation  of  the  American  City,  by  Walter 

L.  Arndt,   $1.25;   Duffield  &  Co. 
The    Federal    Executive,  by  John    Philip   Hill,    $2; 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
The     German     Spirit,     by     Kuno     Francke,     $1.25 ; 

Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
The    Harim   and    the    Purdah,    studies    of    Oriental 
women,   by   Elizabeth    Cooper,    illus.,    $3;    Cen- 
tury   Company. 
The  History  and  Procedure  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives,  by  DeAlva    Stanwood    Alexander, 
$2.25;    Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 
The   Japanese    Crisis,    by  James    A.    B.    Sberer,    75 

cents;  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 
The  National  Social  Science  Series,  edited  by 
Frank  L.  McVey,  LL.  D„  new  vols.:  The 
American  City,  by  Henry  C.  Wright ;  So- 
ciology, by  John  M.  Gillette;  each  50  cents; 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
The     New     Public     Health,     bv     Hibbert     Winslow 

Hill,   M.  D.,  $1.25;   Macmillan   Company. 
The    Next   Step   in    Democracy,   by   R.    W.    Sellars, 

Ph.    D. ;    Macmillan    Company. 
The    Outlines    of    Economics,    by    Richard    T.    E'y, 
revised     and     enlarged     by     the     author     and 
others;  Macmillan  Company. 
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The  Presidency,  its  duties,  powers,  opportunities, 
limitations,  by  William  Howard  Taft,  $1  ; 
Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

The  Romance  of  Labor,  by  Frances  Doane  Twom- 
bly  and  John  Cotton  Dana ;  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

The  Socialism  of  Today,  edited  by  William  Eng- 
lish Walling  and  others,  $1.50;  Henry  Holt 
&  Co. 

The  Soul  of  Woman,  an  interpretation  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  feminism,  bv  Paul  Jordan  Smith, 
$1;    Paul    Elder   &   Co. 

Transportation  Rates  and  Their  Regulation,  by 
Harry  G.  Brown;  Macmillan  Company. 

Wake  Up,  America,  American  ideals  and  policies, 
by  William  R.  Castle,  Jr.,  50  cents;  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co. 


BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

A  Book  of  English  Literature,  selected  and  edited 
by  Franklyn  Bliss  Snyder,  Ph.  D.,  and  Robert 
Grant  Martin,  Ph.   D.;   Macmillan  Company. 

A  Handbook  of  English  Composition,  by  Henry 
Noble  MacCracken  and  Helen  E.  Sandison ; 
Macmillan    Company. 

A  Harmony  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  for  His- 
torical and  Critical  Study,  by  Ernest  de  Witt 
Burton  and  Edgar  Johnson  Goodspeed;  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

A  Manual  of  Dressmaking,  by  Jane  Fales;  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

A  Phonetic  French  Reader,  by  Anna  Woods  Bal- 
lard;   Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

A  Political  and  Social  History  of  Modern  Europe, 
by  Carlton  Mayes,  2  vols.;  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

A  Text-Book  of  Botany  for  Colleges,  by  William 
Francis  Ganong,  Part  I,  The  Structures  and 
Function  of  Plants,  illus.;  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

Chief  British  Poets  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fif- 
teenth Centuries,  edited  by  William  Allan 
Neilson,  Ph.  1).,  and  Kenneth  Grant  Tre- 
mayne  Webster,  Ph.  D. ;  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 

Chief  European  Dramatists,  selected  and  edited  by 
Brander  Matthews;  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 

Cicero's  Selected  Orations  and  Letters,  edited  by 
Arthur  W.  Roberts,  Ph.  D.,  ami  John  C. 
Rolfe,    Ph.    D. ;   Charles   Scribner's   Sons. 

Constructive  English,  by  Ina  C.  Emery,  80  cents; 
"hartes    Scribner's    Sons. 

English  Literature  for  High  Schools,  by  Edwin  L, 
Miller,   $1,50;  J.    It.  Lippincott  Company. 

Evryday  Arithmetic,  bv  Franklin  S.  Hoyt  and 
Harriet  E.  Peel,  Book  I,  40  cents;  Book  II,  65 
'■Hi-;    HoughtOll    Mifflin   Company. 

F  'tch  songs,  selected,  compiled,  and  arranged  by 
Max  Walter  and  Anna  Woods  Ballard;  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 


George  Sands  La  Mare  au  Diable,  edited  by 
Marie  Karcher  Brooks,  50  cents;  Charles 
Scribner's   Sons. 

Gerstacker's  Irrfahrten,  edited  bv  William  R. 
Price,  Ph.  D.,  illus.,  50  cents;  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's   Sons. 

Government  and  Politics  in  the  United  States,  by 
William  Backus  Guitteau,  Ph.  D.,  briefer  ed., 
illus.,  95  cents;   Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Historical  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Literature, 
by  George  A.  Miller;  Macmillan  Company. 

Laboratory  Manual  of  Foods  and  Cookery,  by 
Emma  B.  Matteson  and  Ethel  M.  Newlands; 
Macmillan    Company. 

Lippincott's  School  History  of  the  United  States, 
by  Matthew  Page  Andrews,  illus.,  $1;  J.  B. 
Lippincott   Company. 

Natural  Method  Third  Reader,  by  H.  T.  Mc- 
Manus;    Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

Organic  Agricultural  Chemistry,  by  Joseph  Scurl- 
der  Chamberlain,  Ph.  D.;  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

Practical  English  Composition,  bv  Edwin  L.  Mil- 
ler, Books  II,  III,  and  IV;  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 

Select  Prose  of  Robert  Southey,  edited  by  Jacob 
Zeitlin;   Macmillan   Company. 

Selections  from  Sidney  Lanier,  verse  and  prose, 
edited  by  Henry  W.  Lanier;  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons. 

Social  Science,  a  treatise  on  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  society,  by  Henry  Kallock  Rowe, 
Ph.  D.,  $1.50;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Story-Land  Dramatic  Reader,  by  Catherine  T. 
Bryce;     Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

The  Country  Life  Reader,  edited  by  O.  J.  Steven- 
son;   Charles  Scribner's   Sons. 

The  Globe  Theatre  Shakespeare,  edited  by  Daniel 
Homer  Rich,  new  vols. :  Julius  Carsar,  The 
Merchant  of  Venice;  each  illus.,  per  vol.,  35 
cents;   Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  Everychild's  Series,  edited  by  James  H.  Van 
Sickle,    comprising:    What   Shall   We   Play?    by 


Master  Will  of  Stratford,  a  midwinter  night's 
dream,  by  Louise  Ay  res  Garnett,  50  cents; 
Macmillan   Company. 

New  uniform  editions  of  Owen  Johnson's  Law- 
renceville  Stories,  comprising:  The  Prodigious 
Hickey;  The  Varmint;  The  Tennessee  Shad; 
each  illus.,  per  vol.,  $1.25;  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Our  Country's  Flag  and  the  Flag  of  Other  Coun- 
tries, by  Edward  S.  Holden,  LL.  D.,  revised 
ed.,  illus.,  $1;  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Scouting  with  Kit  Carson,  by  Everett  T.  Tomlin- 
son,   illus.,  $1.25;    Doubleday,   Page  &  Co. 

Struggling  Upward,  by  Sherwood  Dowling,  illus., 
$1;    D.    Appleton   &   Co. 

T.  Haviland  Hicks,  Junior,  by  J.  Raymond  Elder- 
dice,   illus.   in   color,   $1.25;   D.   Appleton  &  Co. 

The  Book  of  Electricity,  by  A.  Frederick  Collins, 
illus.,   $1;  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  Book  of  Magic,  by  A.  Frederick  Collins,  illus., 
$1;   D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  Child's  Book  of  English  Biography,  by  Mary 
Stoyell  Stimpson,  illus.,  $1 ;  Little,  Brown  & 
Co. 

The  Farm  That  Jack  Built,  by  W.  O.  Stoddard, 
Jr.,    illus.    in  color,   $1.35;   D.   Appleton  &  Co. 

The  Keepers  of  the  Trail,  by  Joseph  A.  Altsheler, 
illus.  in  color,  $1.35;   D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  King's  Highway  Series,  by  E.  Hershey  Sneath, 
LL.  D.,  George  Hodges,  LL.  D.,  and  Henry 
Hallam  Tweedy,  M.  A.,  8  vols.,  illus.;  Mac- 
millan  Company. 

The  Mastering  of  Mexico,  by  Kate  Stephens,  $1.50; 
Macmillan  Company. 

The  Purple  Pennant,  by  Ralph  Henry  Barbour, 
illus.  in  color,  $1.30;  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  Shades  of  the  Wilderness,  by  Joseph  A.  Alt- 
sheler, illus.  in  color,  $1.30;  D.  Appleton  & 
Co. 

The  Steadfast  Princess,  Drama  League  prize  play, 
by  Cornelia  Meigs,  50  cents;  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 


Tl!itstration  from   "Nan  of  Music  Mountain,''  by  Frank  H.  Spearman. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


Fannie  Wyche  Dunn;  The  Knight  of  the  Lion, 
by  Annette  B.  Hopkins;  Old  Stories  for 
Young  Readers,  by  Laura  A.  Large;  A  Visit 
to  the  Farm,  by  Laura  A.  Large;  Heroes  of 
Conquest  and  Empire,  by  Etta  M.  Underwood; 
Man  and  His  Markets,  by  William  B.  Werth- 
ner;   Macmillan  Company. 

The  Germania  of  Tacitus,  edited  by  Duane  -Reed 
Stuart ;    Macmillan    Company. 

The  Story  of  a  Thousand- Year  Pine,  and  other 
tales  of  wild  life,  by  Enos  A.  Mills,  25  cents; 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Yon  Wildenbruch's  Das  Edle  Blut,  edited  bv 
Charles  Holzwarth,  Ph.  D.,  50  cents;  Charles 
Scribner's    Sons. 


BOOKS  FOR   THE  YOUNG. 

Bedtime  Story-Books,  by  Thornton  W.  Burgess, 
new  vols. :  The  Adventures  of  Buster  Bear; 
The  Adventures  of  Old  Mr.  Toad;  each  illus., 
per  vol.,  50  cents;  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Camp  Castaway,  by  Charles  Clark  Munn,  illus.  in 
color,    $1.30;    D.    Appleton   &   Co. 

Don  Strong,  of  the  Wolf  Patrol,  by  William  Iley- 
Iiger,  illus.  in  color,  $1.25;   D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Essays  for  Boys  and  Girls,  a  first  guide  toward  the 
study  of  the  war,  by  Stephen  Paget;  Macmil- 
lan   Company. 

Favorite  Folk  Tales  Retold,  by  Julia  Darrow 
'  Cowles,    75   cents;   A.    C.    McClurg  &  Co. 

First  Base  Faulkner,  by  Christy  Mathewson,  illus., 
$1.25;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Heroes  of  All  Times  Series,  new  vol. :  Oliver 
Cromwell,  75  cents;  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany. 

Hollyhock  House,  by  Marion  Ames  Taggart,  illus., 
$1.25;    Doubleday,    Page   &   Co. 

Icc-Boat  Number  One,  by  Leslie  W.  Ouirk,  illus., 
$1.20;   Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Making  Good  in  the  Village,  by  W.  O.  Stoddard, 
Jr.,   illus.    in    color,    $1.35;    D.    Appleton    &    Co. 

Marooi  ed  in  the  Forest,  the  story  of  a  primitive 
fight  for  life,  bv  Alpheus  Ilvatt  Verrill,  illus., 
$1.25;    Harper   &    Brothers. 


True  Stories  of  Great  Americans,  new  vols. : 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  by  Lovell  Coombs;  Abraham 
Lincoln,  by  Daniel  E.  Wheeler;  Daniel  Boone, 
by  Lucile  Gulliver;  Lafayette,  by  Martha  F. 
Crow,  illus.,  50  cents;  Macmillan  Company. 

Uncle  Sam's  Soldiers,  by  Oscar  Phelps  Austin, 
revised  ed.,  illus.,  90  cents;  D.  Appleton  & 
Co. 

War  Path  and  Hunting  Trail,  by  Elmer  Russell 
Gregor,  illus.,  60  cents;  Harper  &  Brothers. 

When  Mother  Lets  Us  Series,  new  vols.:  When 
Mother  Lets  Us  Model,  by  Helen  Mortimer 
Adams;  When  Mother  Lets  Us  Carpenter,  by 
John  D.  Adams;  each  illus.,  per  vol.,  75 
cents;   Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 

Work  and  Play  Books,  comprising:  Carpentry,  by 
Edwin  F.  Foster;  Electricity,  by  John  F. 
Woodhull,  Ph.  D.;  Gardening,  by  "Ellen  Eddy 
Shaw;  Home  Decoration,  by  Charles  F.  War- 
ner; Housekeeping,  by  Elizabeth  Hale  Gilman; 
Mechanics,  by  Fred  T.  Hodgson;  Needlecraft, 
by  Effie  Archer  Archer;  Outdoor  Sports,  by 
Claude  Miller;  Outdoor  Work,  by  Marv 
Rogers  Miller;  Working  in  Metal,  by  Charles 
Conrad  Sleffel;  Guide  and  Index;  each  illus. 
in  color,  etc.,  per  vol.,  $1;  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co. 

Worth-While  People,  stories  from  history  and  life, 
by  F.  J.  Gould,  illus.,  75  cents;  Harper  & 
Brothers. 


NEW  EDITIONS. 

Canoeing  in  the  Wilderness,  by  Henry  D.  Thoreau, 
abridged  and  edited  by  Clifton  Johnson 
and  illus.  in  color  by  Will  Hammell,  $1; 
Houghton   Mifflin  Company. 

Father  Damien,  an  open  letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hyde  of  Honolulu,  by  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son, new  ed.,  50  cents;  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

The  Art  of  Living  Long,  by  Luigi  Comara,  trans, 
from  the  Italian  of  the  Venice  ed.  of  1612, 
50    cents;    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 


The  Breakfast-Table  Series,  by  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  new  ed.,  illus.  by  H.  M.  Brock,  4 
vols.,  $5;   Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

The  English  Poems  of  George  Herbert,  edited  by 
George  Herbert  Palmer,  single-volume  limp- 
leather  ed.,   $2;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

The  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare,  first  variorium  ed., 
edited  by  Raymond  Macdonald  Alden,  $5; 
Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 

The  Works  of  Ivan  S.  Turgenev,  new  thin-paper 
ed.,  15  vols.,  each  cloth,  80  cents;  leather, 
$1.25;    Macmillan  Company. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Honeymoon  Experiment,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart 
Chase,  $1;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Advanced  Accounts,  by  R.  N.  Carter,  $2;  E.  P.I 
Dutton  &  Co. 

Alcohol,  its  influence  on  mind  and  body,  by  Edwin 
F.  Bowers,  M.  D.,  $1.25;  Edward' J.   Clode. 

Athletic  Games  for  Players,  by  Jessie  H.  Bancroft 
and  William  Dean  Pulvermacher,  LL.  D„ 
illus.,    $1.50 ;    Macmillan    Company. 

Blackfeet  Tales  of  Glacier  National  Park,  a  collec- 
tion of  Indian  stories,  by  James  Willard 
Schultz,  illus.,  $2;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Breathe  and  Be  Well,  by  William  Lee  Howard, 
M.  D.,  $1;  Edward  J.  Clode. 

Business  Competition  and  the  Law,  by  Gilbert  H. 
Montague;    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Canning  and  Preserving,  bv  Ola  Powell  and  Mary 
Creswell,  illus.,  $1.50;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany. 

Clothing  for  Women,  its  selection,  design,  and 
construction,  by  Laura  I.  Baldt,  illus.  in  color, 
etc.,    $1.75;   J.    B.    Lippincott    Company. 

Diamonds,  a  study  of  the  factors  that  govern  their 
value,  by  Frank  B.  Wade;  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

Dominoes,  by  F.  W.  Lewis,  50  cents;  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton &  Co. 

From  House  to  House,  odd  recipes  from  many 
homes,  by  A.  N.  Ferguson  and  Constance 
Johnson,   $1.50;    E.    P.    Dutton   &    Co. 

Home  to  Him's  Muwer,  by  Margaret  P.  Montague, 
25  cents;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Infancy  and  Childhood,  a  popular  book  on  the 
care  of  children,  by  Walter  Reeve  Ramsey, 
M.    D.,   $1.25;    E.    P.   Dutton   &  Co. 

Jacobean  Furniture,  by  Helen  Churchill  Candee, 
$1;  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 

Lim^s  and  Cements,  bv  Ernest  A.  Dancaster,  B. 
Sc.,   illus.,    $1.75;   D.   Appleton   S:   Co. 

Meatless  Cookery,  by  Maria  Mcllvaine  Gillmore, 
revised  ed.,  $2;  E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Merr-intile  and  Banking  Credits,  by  F.  B.  Snyder, 
$2;   J.   B.    Lippincott    Company. 

Modern  Auction,  in  ten  lessons,  by  Grace  G.  Mont- 
gomery, SI. 25:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Mohammedanism,  by  C.  Snouck  Hurgonje;  G.  P. 
Putnam's   Sons. 


Cover  Design  from   the  George  H.  Doran  Co, 


Mosquito  Control  in  Panama,  by  J.  A.  Le  Prince, 
A.  M.,  and  A.  J.  Orenstein,  M.  D-,  with  in- 
troduction by  L.  O.  Howard,  Ph.  D.,  illus., 
$2.50;   G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons. 

"Mother"  in  Verse  and  Prose,  a  book  of  remem- 
brance, compiled  by  Susan  Tracy  Rice  and 
edited  by  Robert  Haven  Schauffler,  illus., 
$1.50;  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.      ' 

My  Graduation  Days,  designed  by  Elizabeth  Col- 
borne,    $1.25;    Reilly    &    Britton. 

Nothing  Succeeds  Like  Success,  by  C.  D.  Larson; 
Thomas  Y.   Crowell  Company. 

Palmistry  for  All,  by  Cheiro,  illus.;  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons. 

Physics  and  Chemistry  for  Nurses,  by  Amy  Eliza- 
beth Pope,   $1.75;   G.    P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

School  Friendship  Book,  designed  by  Clara  Powers 
Wilson,    $1;    Reilly   &    Britton. 

Selling  Things,  by  Orison  Swett  Marden;  Thomas 
Y.   Crowell  Company. 

Side-Stepping  III  Health,  by  Edwin  F.  Bowers,  M. 
D.,  $1.35;   Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Souls  on  Fifth,  a  satire  on  social  life  in  Fifth 
Avenue,  by  Granville  Barker,  with  frontis- 
piece, $1:   Little,   Brown  &  Co. 

Submarines,  their  mechanism  and  operation,  by 
Frederick  A.  Talbot,  illus.,  $1.25;  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company. 

The  Book  of  the  Motor  Boat,  by  A.  Hyatt  Verrill, 
$1;    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  Book  of  the  Sail  Boat,  by  A.  Hyatt  Verrill, 
$1;   D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  Essentials  of  Effective  Gesture,  by  Joseph  A. 
Mosher;   Macmillan  Company. 

The  Healing  Power  of  Suggestion,  by  Charles  R. 
Brown;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company. 

The  Home  Care  of  Sick  Children,  by  Emelyn  Lin- 
coln Coolidge,  M.   D.,  $1;   D.  Appleton  &   Co. 

The  Home  Medical  Adviser,  by  Kenelm  Winslow, 
M.  D.,  $5;   D.   Appleton  &  Co. 

The  Magazine  in  America,  by  Algernon  Tassin, 
illus.,  $2;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

The  Mother  and  Her  Child,  by  William  S.  Sadler, 
M.  D.,  and  Lena  K.  Sadler,  M.  D.,  illus., 
S1.50;  A.   C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

The  Myrtle  Reed"  Cook  Book;  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

The  New  Golf,  by  P.  A.  Vaile,  illus.,  $2;  E.  P., 
Dutton    &    Co. 

The  Photo  Play,  a  psychological  study  of  the 
"movies,"  by  Hugo  Munsterberg,  $1 ;  D.  Ap- 
pleton &  Co. 

The  Real  Story  of  the  Whaler,  by  A.  Hyatt  Ver- 
rill, illus.,  $2;  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  Social  History  of  Smoking,  by  G.  L.  Apper- 
son,    $1.50;    G.  P.   Putnam's   Sons. 

The  Stars  of  Destiny,  by  Katherin  Taylor  Craig, 
$2;   E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co. 

The  Story  of  the  Submarine,  by  Farnham  Bishop, 
illus.,    $1;    Century    Company. 

The  Tribune  Primer,  by  Eugene  Field,  a  reprint, 
illus.  by  Roswell  F.  Field,  50  cents;  Reilly  & 
Britton. 

Whale  Hunting  with  Gun  and  Camera,  by  Roy 
Chapman  Andrews,  illus.,  $2.50;  D.  Appleton 
&   Co. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
"The  Principle  of  Suffrage,"  by  Nathaniel 
C.  Fowler,  Jr.  (Sully  &  Kleinteich  ;  25  cents 
net),  is  a  brief  plea  for  votes  for  women. 
Mr.  Fowler  bases  his  argument  on  the  fact 
that  women  are  human  beings,  an  undeniable 
fact,  but  not  in  itself  a  conclusive  one,  since 
aliens  also  are  human  beings. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  have  issued  a  re- 
print of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  "Father 
Damien :  An  Open  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hyde  of  Honolulu."  Here  is  a  chance  to  pos- 
sess what  is  perhaps  the  finest  piece  of  in- 
vective ever  written,  and  one  that  gave  to 
its  victim  the  only  immortality  that  he  was 
ever  likely  to  have.  The  price  is  50  cents 
net. 

The  Macmillan  Company  has  added  "Abra- 
ham Lincoln,"  by  Daniel  E.  Wheeler,  to  its 
library  of  True  Stories  of  Great  Americans. 
These  books  are  by  no  means  mere  undis- 
criminating  panegyrics  such  as  are  usually 
supposed  to  be  suited  to  young  people.  They 
are  carefully  written  biographies,  forceful  and 
vivid.  There  are  now  thirteen  in  the  series 
at  a  price  of  50  cents  each. 

Nathaniel  C.  Fowler,  Jr.,  has  written  a 
"success"  book  entitled  "Beginning  Right" 
and  intended  to  show  that  the  possession  of 
the  virtues  will  bring  success,  that  is  to  say 
the  possession  of  money.  It  is  a  pleasant 
theory  and  perhaps  it  is  well  that  we  should 
continue  to  hold  it,  in  spite  of  the  incon- 
venient facts  of  daily  experience  which  con- 
sistently deny  it.  The  price  is  50  cents  net. 
It  is  published  by  Sully  &  Kleinteich. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  have  published  "Prac- 
tical Stage  Directing  for  Amateurs,"  by  Emer- 
son Taylor,  a  complete  compendium  of  stage 
requirements  both  in  acting  and  stage  man- 
aging. The  volume  contains  a  stage  chart 
showing  wings,  exits,  drops,  etc.,  a  glossary 
of  stage  terms,  advice  on  play  choosing,  re- 
hearsing, make-up,  scenery,  lighting,  and 
other  difficulties  usually  encountered  by  the 
amateur  producer.     The  price  is  $1   net. 

The  conviction  that  the  majority  of  people 
are  yearning  for  a  country  life,  whereas  they 
are  doing  nothing  of  the  sort,  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  a  great  many  "back  to  the 
land"  books,  most  of  them  being  mere  farm 
treatises.  But  "A  Forest  Idyl,"  by  Temple 
Oliver  (Sherman,  French  &  Co.;  $1.20  net"), 
is  a  novel  showing  how  "mother  nature"  will 
heal  the  sick  and  containing,  of  course,  the 
usual  heart  interest.     It  is  quite  readable. 


Gossip  ol  Books  and  Authors. 
So  much  is  heard  in  this  country  of  the 
horrors  of  war,  but  little  of  its  lighter  inci- 
dents— the  relief  of  humor  that  nearly  always 
comes  to  balance  great  strains  of  tragedy. 
War  books  have  dwelt  largely  with  the  tragic 
side  to  the  exclusion  of  the  soldiers'  good 
times,  and  many  of  the  ridiculous  situations 
and  comic  incidents  that  are  bound  to  turn 
up.  John  Reed's  new  book,  which  the  Scrib- 
ners  have  just  published,  tells  of  the  comic 
as  well  as  the  serious  side,  and  Boardman 
Robinson's  excellent  pictures  do  full  justice 
to   both. 

Harper  &  Brothers  published  on  April  6th 
"The  Hidden  Spring,"  a  novel  by  Clarence 
Budington  Kelland ;  "A-B-C  of  Motion  Pic- 
tures," by  Robert  E.  Welsh  ;  "A-B-C  of  Cor- 
rect Speech,"  by  Florence  Howe  Hall,  and 
"Julius  Caesar"  and  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice"  in  the  new  Globe  Theatre  Shake- 
speare, edited  by  Daniel  H.  Rich. 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  published 
the  following  books  on  April  8th  :  "Abraham 
Lincoln,  Lawyer- Statesman,"  by  John  T. 
Richards ;  "The  Gift  of  Immortality,"  by 
Charles  Lewis  S lattery;  "American  and  For- 
eign Investment  Bonds,"  by  W.  L.  Raymond ; 
"The  Federal  Executive,"  by  John  Philip 
Hill;  "The  Hills  of  Hingham,"  by  Dallas  Lore 
Sharp ;  "Instead  of  the  Thorn,"  by  Clara 
Louise  Burnham ;  and  "To  Ruhleben  and 
Back,"   by   Geoffrey   Pike. 

"Her  Husband's  Purse,"  by  Helen  R.  Mar- 
tin, which  was  published  by  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.  on  March  25th,  is  again  a  comedy  of 
manners,  a  portrait  of  some  quaint  members 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  family,  it  is  also  a 
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drama  of  a  clash  of  ideas,  a  study  of  an 
aspect  of  the  economic  dependence  of 
women,  and  deals  with  the  money  question 
between    husband   and   wife. 

"Shakespeare's  England"  is  a  series  of  vol- 
umes illustrative  of  the  life,  thought,  and 
literature  of  England  in  the  time  of  Shake- 
speare, published  by  Duffield  &  Co.  Ii  in- 
cludes "Robert  Laneham's  Letter,"  which  de- 
scribes the  entertainment  given  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  at  Kenilworth  Castle,  and  a  volume 
called  "Rogues  and  Vagabonds  of  Shake- 
speare's Youth." 

The  sixth  volume  of  Worthington  C.  Ford's 
"The  Writings  of  John  Quincy  Adams,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillan  Company,  brings  that 
collection  of  correspondence  up  to  the  year 
1819.  It  deals  with  the  last  days  of  Mr. 
Adams  as  minister  to  Great  Britain  and  with 
the  beginning  of  his  services  in  this  country 
as  Secretary  of  State.  There  are  reflected  in 
the  letters  many  problems  of  historical  im- 
portance. 


New  Books  Received. 
-Singing    Fires    of    Erin.      By    Eleanor    Rogers 
Cox.     New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1  net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Faulty    Diction:    As    Corrected    by   the    Funk 
&    Wacnalls    New    Standard    Dictionary    of   the 
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English    Language.      New    York:    Funk    &    Wag- 
nalls   Company. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  general  principles  deter- 
mining correctness  in  English  speech  and  writing, 
with  their  application  to  some  of  the  more  com- 
mon instances  of  violation  and  to  some  of  the 
mooted  questions  regarding  usage. 

The    Long    Road    Home.      By    Ralph    D.    Paine. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.35   net. 
A  novel. 

What  Jesus  Christ  Thought  of  Himself.  By 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;    $1. 

An  outline  study  and  interpretation  of  His  self- 
revelation   in   the   Gospels. 

Embroidery  and  Design.  By  Tohn  H.  Drew. 
New  York:    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;   $1   net. 

A  handbook  of  the  principles  of  decorative  art 
as  applied  to  embroidery.  Illustrated  by  typical 
designs. 

The  Law  of  Human  Life.     By  Elijah  V.  Brook- 
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"THE  MAKING  OVER  OF  MRS  MATT." 

When  James  Forbes  extended  his  "Chorus 
Lady"  sketch  into  a  play  he  discovered  the 
willingness  of  the  public  to  be  satisfied  with 
a  slight  story,  provided  that  it  was  used  as 
the  groundwork  of  an  entertaining  character 
and  dialogue.  The  story  in  "The  Making 
Over  of  Mrs.  Matt"  is  not  particularly  novel, 
but  in  a  country  of  opportunities  such  as 
ours,  in  which  plain,  homely  people  are  con- 
tinually rising  to  the  top  and  trying  to  live  up 
to  unfamiliar  social  requirements,  it  always 
appeals  both  to  the  reverent  and  the  ir- 
reverent sympathies  of  kaleidoscopic  America. 
Mrs.  Matt,  like  that  plain,  likable  little  body 
in  "The  Governor's  Lady,"  has  a  deeply- 
rooted  taste  for  comfort,  uncorsetedness,  and 
plain  clothes,  not  having  attained  to  that 
blessed  condition  of  the  elderly  club  sisterhood 
who  have  learned  to  revel  in  fluffs  and  frills. 
On  the  whole  they  are  ahead  of  Mrs.  Matt  in 
respect  to  having  preserved  up  to  the  epoch 
of  stoutness  and  gray  hairs  the  ever-intoxi- 
cating feminine  taste  for  dress.  No  doubt 
Mrs.  Matt  would  eventually  pass  through  a 
process  of  evolution  and  get  there,  too,  for 
these  prosperous  old  girls,  many  of  them,  are, 
like  her,  forced  to  fill  their  lives  with  some 
outside  interest.  They  go  to  clubs  and  there 
exercise — when  they  are  given  the  chance — 
the  administrative  abilities  and  energies  that 
might  otherwise  be  left  unemployed.  They 
give  club  receptions,  breakfasts,  and  lunches. 
They  have  programmes,  very  often,  with  home 
talent-  Everything  is  an  excuse  to  come  to- 
gether socially,  and  wear  their  good  clothes. 
When  they  shine  in  their  special  province, 
whether  it  is  in  pouring  forth  rivers  of  suave 
discourse  about  nothing  in  particular,  or  run- 
ning the  finances  of  the  club,  or  taking  up  a 
civic  or  welfare  section,  or  shedding  home- 
made illumination  on  the  study  of  art,  litera- 
ture, or  the  languages,  their  husbands  have  a 
pleasing  tendency  to  nearly  burst  with  pride 
over  the  family  talent,  and  among  their  club- 
mates  they  have  an  admiring  following  who 
agreeably  foster  their  sense  of  importance. 
In  fact  the  clubs  are  godsends  to  the  elderly 
women,  married  or  otherwise.  They  have 
either  passed  the  age  or  have  never  attained 
to  the  social  importance  of  "society."  Their 
children,  often,  are  grown  up  and  married, 
and,  without  the  stimulus  of  a  large  household, 
what  fun  is  there  in  running  a  house?  So 
somebody  else  is  paid  to  do  that ;  the  darning 
of  stockings  is  a  lost  art  and  the  stout  and 
cheerful  sisterhood  are  rescued  from  the  hor- 
rible fate  of  having  to  spend  their  lives  sitting 
in  the  chimney  corner,  knitting,  and  longingly 
watching  the  comings  and  goings  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  family.  For  the  fal- 
lacy that  grandma  loves  the  chimney  corner  is 
now  thoroughly  exploded,  it  being  now  well 
established  that  she  is  the  most  thorough- 
paced  and   enthusiastic  gadder  in  the  family. 

Somehow  these  club  women;  who  have  out- 
witted destiny,  and  who,  though  prone  to  self- 
importance,  are,  on  the  whole,  a  decidedly 
pleasing  element  in  the  social  scheme,  don't 
seem  to  figure  in  the  drama.  In  the  past  the 
short-haired,  domineering,  strong-minded  suf- 
fragists, running  for  electoral  positions,  have 
had  their  dramatic  day.  But  Mr.  Forbes,  or 
some  of  the  playwrights  of  his  standing,  will 
get  hold  of  the  later  and  more  prepossessing 
kind  of  club  woman  yet  and  exalt  one  of 
their  type  to  the  position  of  a  managing  and 
Stage-centre  appropriating  protagonist  in 
comedy. 

When  Mrs.  Matt  comes  out  in  the  second 
act,  robed  like  Solomon  in  all  his  glory,  she 
looks  exactly  like  one  of  these  mature  butter- 
flies, ready  for  some  social  club  affair,  full  of 
elation,  mild  excitement,  and  woman's  twitter. 
The  difference  is  that  Mrs.  Matt  is  not  happy 
in  her  splendor.  She  is  a  plain,  homely  body, 
given  to  kicking  over  conventions  and  to 
bursts  of  startling  candor.  She  longs  for  low- 
heeled  shoes,  a  loose  girdle,  and  a  short,  squat 
dress  that  doesn't  get  on  her  nerves  by  trail- 
ing after  her  like  an  unacknowledged  tail. 
And  this  sort  n(  thing  lies  exactly  in  the  arc 
of  May  Robson's  accomplishments.  Mrs. 
Matt,  indeed,  is  very  much  like  Aunt  Mary, 
although  that  reveling  old  citizeness  had  just 
the  i  iste  for  fluffs  and  frills  that  is  totally 
lacking  in  her  otherwise  lineal  descendant, 
Mrs.  Malt. 

le  author- has  utilized  an  old  but,  to  the 
wo  "*en  particularly,  an  ever-entertaining  de- 
vice of  putting  his  heroine  through   a  process 


of  dress  transformation,  such  as  was  done  in 
"The  Woman  Who  Knows,"  in  "The  Beauty 
Shop."  The  stout,  brown  little  Cinderella  of 
the  first  act  is,  in  the  second,  appropriately 
attired  as  the  wife  of  a  financial  magnate, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  play  she  wears 
with  easy  unconcern  a  cream-colored  chiffon 
neglige  which,  once  upon  a  time,  would  have 
been  appropriate  only  upon  the  fair  person  of 
a   young   and   beautiful   heroine. 

However,  it  is  the  non-conforming  per- 
sonality of  Mrs.  Matt,  rather  than  her  clothes, 
which  occupy  the  centre  of  our  interest.  In 
this  respect  Miss  Robson  is  well-fitted  to  the 
role,  or  rather  it  is  well-fitted  to  her;  almost 
too  much  so,  in  fact,  the  author  having 
tailored  his  material  so  carefully  to  his  pat- 
tern as  to  have  prevented  any  little  luxuri- 
ances of  departure  from  an  established  type. 
Entertaining  as  are  the  May  Robson  comedy 
images  left  on  the  mind,  we  have  enough  con- 
fidence in  her  to  recognize  that  she  could 
have  struck  out  in  something  less  conforming 
to  the  characters  of  Martha  and  Aunt  Mary. 
However,  May  Robson  being  May  Robson,  it 
followed  that  everything  she  said  and  did 
was  punctuated  with  laughter  from  the  au- 
dience, who  received  in  good  measure  that 
which  they  had  come  to  seek. 

While  the  entertainment  was  of  the  lightest 
description,  it  touched,  even  if  only  in  playful 
mood,  upon  an  American  institution — the 
plain  rich  trying  to  be  the  ornamental  rich. 
About  a  dozen  speaking  characters  are  re- 
quired to  fill  the  roles,  and  as  there  is  no 
great  body  to  the  characters,  the  players  are 
selected  more  according  to  natural  fitness. 
The  stenographer  is  young  and  crisp,  the 
youthful  clergyman  has  a  naturally  set  style 
of  speech,  the  society  girl  a  successfully  per- 
manent giggle,  the  hectoring  father  a  volumi- 
nous and  insistent  manner,  the  maid — who 
mingles  expertness  in  the  remodeling  un- 
fashionable clients  with  her  more  menial 
duties — possesses  a  meticulous  address,  the 
bellboy  is  successfully  pert,  the  country  wait- 
ress and  her  father  full  of  American  self- 
sufficiency,  the  son — who  looks  like  John 
Drew — is  the  college  type  of  likable  and  good- 
looking   young  man,   and   so   on. 

If  one  searches  for  faults  it  will  be  dis- 
covered that  the  stage  director  has  too  pal- 
pably left  his  mark  on  the  more  biddable  and 
conscientious  of  the  young  players.  It  was 
particularly  evident  in  the  stenographer,  the 
clergyman,  and  the  maid.  However,  what  do 
we  on  the  outside  know  of  his  perplexities? 
Perhaps,  by  depriving  them  of  some  flavor  of 
their  own  personality,  he  took  away  from 
them  that  which  did  not  fit  into  their  role. 

Aside  from  May  Robson  herself,  the  only 
player  whose  personality  seemed  to  resist  the 
too-steadying  touch  of  the  stage  director  was 
that  of  Jack  Storey,  who  plays  the  role  of 
the  son.  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Storey  conforms  too 
much  to  stage  stereotype  by  the  enveloping 
nature  of  the  frequent  embraces  he  bestows 
on  Ma  Lamson ;  outside  of  plays  I  don't  be- 
lieve young  collegiates  take  the  time  for  such 
prolonged  and  tender  hugs  of  their  mothers. 
They  would  feel  awkward,  queer,  and  self- 
conscious.  But  it  is  done  with  a  purpose.  It 
catches  the  sentimentalists  in  the  house,  who 
always  like  effects  touched  up  to  a  slightly, 
or  more  than  slightly,  warmer  hue  than  na- 
ture. However,  plays  like  "The  Making  Over 
of  Mrs.  Matt"  are  primarily  to  amuse  in  an 
openly  superficial  manner.  There  is,  inevitably, 
something  mechanical  about  them.  The  play 
and  the  players  are  both  carefully  tailored 
to  requirements,  for  the  star  has  to  have  a 
new  vehicle.  There  is  nothing  really  brilliant 
about  Mr.  Forbes'  piece,  but  it  more  than 
meets  the  requirements.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
May  Robson  sang  pasans  of  thanksgiving  when 
she  first  got  it,  and  continues  singing  them 
since  she  has  discovered  that  the  character  of 
Mrs.  Matt  suits  her  style,  that  the  leading 
idea  pleases  the  public,  and  that  they  find  the 
points  in  the  dialogue  amusing  enough  to  rise 
infallibly,  like  a  greedy  trout  to  a  succulent 
fly,  and  don't  really  allow  a  single  humorous 
promontory  to  be  overlooked. 


THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  CONCERT. 

There  was  unquestionably  a  very  youthful 
cast  to  the  audience  that  assembled  last  Satur- 
day to  hear  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  speak  as 
well  as  the  instruments  under  his  baton.  It 
was  an  occasion  that  I  wouldn't  have  missed 
— as  I  did  once  before  when  he  did  some- 
thing similar  to  this — for  worlds.  I  think  that 
a  lot  of  those  young  people  there  will  always 
remember  and  prize  the  experience,  and  who 
shall  say  that  we  unblushing  oldsters — many 
and  many  of  us  who  seized  the  opportunity — 
did   not   and   would   not  profit   just   as   much  ? 

Mr.  Damrosch  understands  youth,  for  I 
should  say  that  he  is  one  of  the  type  that 
does  not,  can  not  grow  old.  He  knows  that 
youth  must  have  its  little  irreverences  mixed 
with  its  holy  enthusiasms ;  that  it  does  not 
like  to  dwell  too  long  on-  one  theme — he  only 
gave  one  movement  of  the  symphony;  that 
it  decidedly  enjoys  seeing  a  gentle  whack  ad- 
ministered to  adult  purblindnesses ;  that  it 
hates  drudgery,  but  adores  accomplishments, 
and  that  it  loves  to   laugh. 
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Mr.  Damrosch's  body  of  musicians  is,  in 
the  main,  young,  and  they  are  patently  in 
complete  sympathy  with  their  leader.  Their 
mental  attitude,  during  his  perliminary  disqui- 
sition on  the  various  instruments  that  com- 
pose an  orchestra,  was  amusingly,  pleasingly 
adolescent.  They  listened  with  the  keenest 
enjoyment  and  with  interested  smiles,  which 
changed  to  boyish  grins  of  sympathy  for  some 
few  passing  signs  of  embarrassment  over  the 
temporary  prominence  when  one  or  another  of 
their  number  was  called  on  to  stand  up  and 
make  a  solo  display  of  the  qualities  of  his 
line  of  instrument.  They  were  tickled  to 
death  at  the  genial  pleasantries  in  which  the 
leader  indulged,  when  playfully  he  identified 
the  special  qualities  of  the  tones  produced  by 
their  instruments  with  the  characteristics  of 
the  instrumentalists.  In  fact,-  they  were  like 
nothing  so  much  as  a  group  of  schoolboys  on 
"exhibition  day,"  taking  a  friendly  and  per- 
haps competitive  interest  in  the  quality  of  the 
offering,  and  rather  enjoying  the  departure 
from  routine. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Damrosch's  clear,  in- 
teresting, anH  most  enjoyable  exposition  these 
smiling,  friendly,  and  in  some  cases  bashful 
youngsters  suddenly  became  a  troupe  of  mu- 
sical experts,  producing  smooth  and  polished 
strains  of  heavenly  sweetness,  and  playing 
upon  our  emotions  as  if  they  were  a  flock  of 
seraphs.  For  Mr.  Damrosch,  in  his  inspired 
programme,  recognized  the  strongly  dramatic 
tendency  in  youth.  He  gave  the  young  things 
the  "Overture  to  Oberon,"'  and  their  winged 
fancy  was  caught  and  charmed  by  the  winged 
music.  He  gave  them  Handel's  "Largo,"  and 
their  young  souls  swelled  and  emotionalized 
as  they  unconsciously  j  oined  in  the  great 
reverential  tide  of  prayer  and  praise.  He  de- 
scribed the  theme  of  the  famous  allegretto 
movement  from  Beethoven's  Eighth  Sym- 
phony, which  made  an  especial  appeal  to  their 
interest  by  its  playfulness  and  by  furnishing 
a  particular!}'  favorable  instance  of  a  nu- 
merously     recurring      theme.       The      Berlioz 


"Dance  of  the  Sylphs"  furnished  a  brilliant 
example  of  how  beautifully  a  perfectly  con- 
trolled orchestra  can  refine  its  harmonies  to 
a  glittering  silver  mist.  The  other  Berlioz 
numbers  gave  particularly  cogent  illustrations 
of  telling  orchestral  effects,  and  the  "Prelude 
to  Lohengrin"  made  a  double  appeal.  There 
was  the  wonderful,  beautiful  myth,  full  of 
suggestions  of  the  whiteness  of  purity,  the 
beauty  of  spirituality ;  and  there  was  the  mar- 
velous music,  interwoven  silvern  harmonies 
thrilling  the  perceptions  by  its  mysterious  sug- 
gestion of  a  flood  of  supernatural  radiance. 

Mr.  Josef  Hofmann  did  not  appear  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  but  at  the  final  concert  on 
Sunday,  moved  to  a  prodigal  response  by  the 
evidences  of  intense  appreciation  on  the  part 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


of  the  audience,  he  added  a  group  of  encores 
to  the  Concerto  for  which  he  was  already 
programmed. 

Mr.  Hofmann,  who  looks  like  a  young  man 
prematurely  blanched  and  worn  by  the  ter- 
rific strain  which  a  leading  artist  of  the  piano 
must  undergo  preliminary  to  and  during  tours 
of  the  length  of  this  one,  sends  out  to  his 
audience  no  such  waft  of  mysterious  personal 
magnetism  as  did  Paderevvski,  but  his  playing 
accomplished  something  in  that  line.  He  has 
a  wide  range  of  expression,  and,  while  we 
pause  to  marvel  at  the  technical  perfection  of 
his  music,  we  are  apt  to  be  won  away  from 
that  side  of  his  art  by  our  appreciation  of  his 
ability  to  make  such  a  complicated,  many- 
Itringed  instrument  as  the  piano  appeal  so 
profoundly  to  the  sensibilities.  Feeling  him- 
self, perhaps,  particularly  en  rapport  with  the 
Sunday  afternoon  audience,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  player  unleashed  his  powers,  and  poured 
into  his  music,  not  only  tender  grace  and  ro- 
mantic charm,  but  a  dazzling  stream  of 
flaming  eloquence,  which  changed  and  varied, 
sinking  to  valleys  of  tenderness  and  rising  to 
commanding  heights  of  inspiration.  This  was 
more  particularly  observable  in  the  group  of 
encores,  all  of  which,  as  was  learned  after- 
ward, were  Schumann  selections. 

It  was  in  the  Concerto  in  A  minor,  which 
was  the  programmed  number,  that  one  felt 
freer  from  excited  response  and  thus  able  to 
admire  the  details  of  Mr.  Hofmann's  playing. 
Those  players  with  muzzy  notes  that  run  into 
a  confusedly  connected  stream  should  remark 
and  emulate  the  clear  perfection  of  his;  each 
one  like  a  separate,  round,  burnished  jewel. 
The  most  electrifying  number  was  the  last,  the 
Schumann-Taussig  "Contrabandist,"'  an  ex- 
citing and  magnetically  played  composition  in 
which    there    seemed   many   moods   of   nature, 
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symbolic,  perhaps,  of  those  of  man.  For  one 
seemed  to  see  and  hear  rills  of  crystal, 
wreathing  mists,  flames,  and  thunder,  and  the 
clash  of  conflict,  whether  actual  or  symbolic 
it   really  mattered  not. 

ALEXANDER  AT  THE  CORT. 

The  Cort  Theatre  is  being  filled  twice  daily 
this  week  by  audiences  who,  not  satisfied  with 
their  own  divining  wisdom,  seek  to  quaff  at 
the  Alexandrian  fount,  and  learn  what  the 
future  is  to  develop.  This  Mme.  Ellis  feature 
■is  really  Magician  Alexander's  big  card — this 
and  the  astral  body  trick,  which  has  a  very 
curious  and  really  impressive  appearance. 

Some  of  Mr.  Alexander's  preliminary  tricks 
are  of  the  usual  stamp,  but  there  are  some 
novelties.  They  are  all  done  very  cleverly, 
the  performer  pouring  forth  a  steady  stream  of 
amusing  comment  the  while,  which  keeps  the 
audience  on  the  delighted  titter,  and  which 
is  only  good-naturedly  cruel  to  the  temporary 
butt. 

Several  pretty  girls  assist  in  the  act,  and 
one  of  them  performs  a  snakt  dance  with  a 
real  live  snake  as  a  partner.  For  more  than 
two  hours  the  ready-tongued,  deft-fingered, 
quick-witted  principal  keeps  his  audience 
glued  to  their  seats,  amused,  entertained,  and, 
during  the   Simla   seance,  almost   awed. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

May  Robson  Continues  at  Columbia. 
May  Robson  in  her  comedy,  "The  Making 
Over  of  Mrs.  Matt,"  will  remain  the  attrac- 
tion at  the  Columbia  Theatre  for  a  second 
and  last  week  commencing  with  Sunday  night, 
April  23d.  Miss  Robson  has  a  role  which 
gives  her  talents  a  wide  scope  and  pictur- 
esqueness.  Feeling  and  charm  are  her  chief 
virtues  in  its  rendition.  The  play  scintillates 
with  witticism  and  there  are  laughs  galore 
during  the  action  of  the  piece.  Matinees  are 
given  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  The  final 
performance  of  the  Robson  engagement  is  an- 
nounced  for  Sunday  night,   April   30th. 


Alexander  Mystifies  and  Delights. 

Alexander,  the  Mystic,  at  the  Cort  Theatre, 
has  lived  up  to  his  advance  heraldry  and  has 
proved  himself  as  strange  a  genius  as  has 
ever  been  seen  on  a  San  Francisco  stage. 
The  Cort  has  been  thronged  during  the  past 
week  with  audiences  that  have  been  delight- 
fully mystified  and  thoroughly  entertained  by 
the  workings  of  this  '"white  Mahatma." 

Alexander's  programme  is  a  varied  one. 
The  first  part  of  the  evening  is  devoted  to 
"magic,"  as  it  is  termed.  Many  clever  Ori- 
ental feats  and  illusions  are  given,  the  one  in 
which  two  girls  escape  from  a  securely  locked 
cage  being  one  of  the  most  remarkable  tricks 
of  its  kind  that  has  ever  been  performed 
here. 

But  it  is  the  second  part  of  the  programme 
that  divulges  Alexander  in  his  psychic  ex- 
periments, for  which  he  is  far-famed.  Ques- 
tions are  asked  the  seer  by  members  of  the 
audience  and  are  answered  with  rapidity  and 
accuracy.  Alexander  makes  no  pretense  of 
being  possessed  of  clairvoyant  powers,  and 
states  that  he  is  merely  giving  a  stage  enter- 
tainment. He  has  a  nice  sense  of  humor  and 
his  answers  often  bring  forth  gales  of 
laughter. 

The  second  and  final  week  of  the  engage- 
ment begins   Sunday  night,  April  23d. 


Ruth  St.  Denis.  Orpheum  Headliner. 

Ruth  St.  Denis  will  make  her  first  vaude- 
ville appearance  in  this  city  at  the  Orpheum 
next  Sunday  matinee.  She  will  be  assisted 
by  Ted  Shawn  and  a  company  of  terpsi- 
choreans  trained  by  him.  The  following  will 
be  the  programme  :  "The  Spirit  of  the  Sea," 
Ruth  St.  Denis  ;  "Danse  Javanese,"  Ada  For- 
man ;  "The  Peacock,"  a  legend  of  India  (in- 
spired by  the  poems  of  Lawrence  Hope),  Ruth 
St.  Denis,  Mr.  Shawn,  Misses  Loomis,  An- 
drews, Forman,  Horst,  and  Hindu  assistants; 
"Lady  Picking  Mulberries,"  Margaret  Loomis; 
"Ancient  Egypt,"  a  ballet  of  the  Tamboura, 
Miss  St.   Denis,  Mr.  Shawn,  and  company. 

Mme.  Chilson-Ohrman,  a  gifted  young 
American  prima  donna  soprano  who  has 
toured  with  success  with  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  whose  London  and 
Paris  operatic  engagements  have  been  post- 
poned on  account  of  the  European  war,  will 
be  heard  in  a  programme  of  song  which  will 
include  the  aria  from  "II  Puritani,"  "At 
Dawning,"  by  Cadman,  Polonaise  from 
"Mignon,"  and  "The  Last  Rose  of  Summer." 

Percy  Bronson  and  Winnie  Baldwin  will 
present  what  they  term  "A  1916  Songology," 
which  is  said  to  be  a  splendid  vehicle  for 
the  exhibition  of  their  ability  as  singers, 
dancers,   and   comedians. 

Harriet  Marlotte  and  an  excellent  company 
will  appear  in  a  funny  sketch  by  Edgar  Allen 
Woolf,  entitled  "The  Lollard." 

Miss  Don  Fung  Gue  and  Mr.  Harry  Haw 
will  present  a  Chinese  conception  of  Ameri- 
can songs  and  dances. 


A  spectacular  singing  novelty,  entitled  "The 
Girl  in  the  Moon,"  will  be  a  pleasant  feature 
of  the  new  bill.  A  pretty  maiden  clad  in 
dainty  pajamas  sitting  in  a  new  moon,  sails 
out  over  the  audience,  dropping  now  and  then 
amongst  the  audience  and  pinning  carnations 
in  the  buttonholes  of  some  of  the  gentlemen, 
singing  to  them  all  the  while. 

Andy  Rice  in  his  witty  monologue,  "My 
First  Anniversary,"  and  Fannie  Brice  in  her 
diverting  songs  and  creations  will  close  their 
engagements  with  this  bill. 


Little  Lord  Roberts  at  the  Pantages. 

Topping  one  of  the  best  shows  that  the 
Pantages  has  promised  its  patrons  in  many 
months  is  Little  Lord  Roberts,  the  tiny  come- 
dian, who  stars  on  the  new  bill  opening  at 
the  popular  Market  Street  vaudeville  theatre 
on  Sunday.  The  diminutive  funster  is  known 
all  over  the  world,  and  he  bears  all  kinds  of 
documents  and  favors  showing  that  genuine 
royalty  were  pleased  to  have  the  little  chap 
entertain  them.  Little  Lord  Roberts  does 
impersonations  running  the  gamut  from 
"mugging"  Eddie  Foy  to  a  hilarious  take-off 
on  John  Philip  Sousa  leading  his  band. 
Aside  from  his  studies  of  stage  types,  the 
little  fellow  is  possessed  of  a  rare  sense  of 
humor  and  has  many  "asides"  with  the  au- 
dience. 

The  special  added  attraction  on  the  same 
bill  is  Bothwell  Browne,  himself,  and  his  own 
select  company  of  singers  and  classical 
dancers  in  a  brand-new  musical  tabloid  styled 
"The  Violet  Widow."  Browne  is  undeniably 
one  of  the  greatest  delineators  of  the  eternal 
feminine  before  the  footlights,  and  his  produc- 
tions are  staged  and  costumed  with  elaborate 
taste   and   detail. 

Volant  and  his  "Flying  Piano"  have  just 
returned  from  abroad,  where  he  startled  the 
show-goers  with  the  wonderful  invention 
which  absolutely  defies  the  laws  of  gravity. 

Carl  Byal  and  Dora  Early  offer  a  smart 
pianologue  and  songalogue  with  a  lot  of  ec- 
centric comedy  and  fast  dancing. 

Nan  Gray  sings  songs  of  bonny  Scotland  ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perkins  Fisher  have  a  rural 
sketch,  "At  the  Half-Way  House"  ;  the  Hen- 
derson Four  sing  harmony  ballads,  and  the 
Rials  have  a  nifty  acrobatic  specialty.  The 
sixth  episode  of  "The  Iron  Claw"  will  round 
out  the  strong  bill. 


Otis  Skinner  Coming  in  May. 
Otis  Skinner  has  given  the  American  stage 
some  of  its  most  delightful  character  studies. 
There,  for  instance,  was  his  Hadj  the  Beggar 
in  "Kismet,"  and  there  was  his  Colonel  Phil- 
lipe  Bridau  in  "The  Honor  of  the  Family" — 
only  to  mention  a  couple  of  the  best  known. 
And  this  season  Mr.  Skinner  has  added  an- 
other to  the  list,  that  of  Tony  Bellchamber, 
the  flamboyant  but  lovable  actor  of  the  "old 
school"  in  "Cock  o'  the  Walk,"  the  comedy 
by  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  in  which  he  will  be 
seen  at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  commencing 
with  Monday  night,  May  1st.  The  advance 
sale  of  seats  for  the  Skinner  engagement  will 
begin   next  Thursday. 


Grand  Opera  at  Popular  Prices. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  aroused 
among  local  music  lovers  in  the  forthcoming 
season  of  opera  at  popular  prices  by  the 
Peluso  Grand  Opera  Company,  which  is 
scheduled  for  the  Cort  Theatre  beginning  Sun- 
day night,   April   30th. 

The  intention  is  to  put  on  standard  Italian 
operas  in  excellent  fashion  with  a  notable 
company  of  singers  and  adequate  productions. 
Although  the  prices  will  be  low,  the  musical 
standard  will  be  high,  the  intention  being  ta 
present  the  best  series  of  operatic  productions 
at  popular  prices  that  has  ever  been  given 
here.  Seats  will  range  in  price  from  50  cents 
to  $1. 

Following  is  the  repertory  for  the  first  week 
of  the  two  weeks'  season :  Sunday  night, 
April  30th,  and  Wednesday  matinee,  "RJgo- 
letto"  ;  Monday  night  and  Saturday  matinee. 
"Faust" ;  Tuesday  and  Friday  nights, 
"L'Amico  Fritz"  ;  Wednesday  night, 
of  Seville" ;  Thursday  and  Saturday 
"Pagliacci"  and  "Cavalleria  Rusticana. 
orders   are   now  being  received. 

The  singers  include  Rosina  Zotti,  Lina 
Reggiani,  Sofia  Charlebois,  Virginia  Pierce, 
Agnes  Sievers,  Tina  Schinetti,  sopranos ; 
Claude  Albright,  contralto  ;  Giuseppe  Vogliotti, 
Gerolamo  Ingar,  Mario  Rodolfi,  Ralph  Errolle, 
Louis  Iggop,  tenors ;  Bartolomeo  Dadone, 
David  Silva.  baritones ;  Olinto  Lombard!, 
basso. 


"Barber 

nights, 

"     Mail 


San  Francisco 
Headquarters 
European  Plan 
Absolutely  Fireproof 

555  ROOMS 

Each   with   private  bath 

Tariff  $1.50  up 

T-RAVELERS  who  are  accustomed 
*  to  the  best,  find  here  every  possible 
comfort,  convenience  and  refinement. 
Free  auto  bus  meets  trains.  Write  for  folder. 


F.  M.  DIMMICK 
Lessee  and  Met.  -  j  ? 


The  San  Mateo,  San  Rafael,  the  United 
States  Cavalry,  and  the  Riding  School  will 
each  enter  a  team,  and  there  will  be  drills  by 
the   Monday   Xi.Liht   Riding   Club. 

A  number  of  fine  horses  will  be  shown, 
those  who  will  ride  being  Misses  Jean 
Wheeler,  Gertrude  Hopkins,  Kate  Crockei, 
Ruth  Perkins,  Julia  Van  Fleet,  Elva  de  Pue, 
Marian   Newhall,   Kate   Brigham. 

Every  evening  after  the  show  there  will  be 
a  supper-dance  in  the  loft. 

Daniel  O-  Lively  will  be  the  ringmaster. 
The  judges  will  be  Majors  C.  Hilton  and  H. 
H.  Whitney,  Chester  J.  Murphy  of  Portland. 
Judge  Bridgford,  and  Charles  Butters.  Boxes 
have  been  selling  rapidly. 


Angela    Anderson    Nesmith 

READER 

CTfinifiC  Kohler  &  Chase  Bldg,  San  Francisco 
dl  ULMUJ  Ebell  Club,  Oakland 

Literary  Interpretation,  Dramatic  Art,  Public 
Speaking. 

Paris   School   of  Deportment   Work. 
Classical  and  Interpretative  Physical  Culture. 
Catalogue  and  list  of  readings  upon   request. 
Telephone:  Prospect  3940 


Q 


RPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 

111  11L.U  111  Beb¥WD  S|0ckl0I)  ^  Powell 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee   Every   Day 

RUTH  ST.  DENIS 

Assisted  by  Ted  Shawn  and 
Company  of  Dancers 
.MME.  CHILSON-OHRMAN,  the  Distinguished 
American  Soprano;  PERCY  BRONSON  and 
WINNIE  BALDWIN  in  "A  1916  Songologv"; 
HARRIET  MARLOTTE  and  Company  in 
-The  Lollard";  MISS  DON  FUNG  GUE  and 
MR.  HARRY  HAW  in  a  Chinese  Conception 
of  American  Songs  and  Dances;  THE  GIRL 
IN  THE  MOON.  Spectacular  Singing  Novelty; 
ANDY  RICE:  NEW  ORPHEUM  TRAY- 
ELOGUE;  Last  Week.  FANNIE  BRICE,  tile 
Well -Known    Comedienne. 

Evening  prices,  10c.  25c,  50c.  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c. 
25c,  50c.     Phone— DOUGLAS  70. 


'OLUMBIA  THEATRE   T-heL"di"° 


'Geary  and  Mason  Sts. 


Playhouse 
Phone  Franklin  150 


Up  to   and    Including    Sunday    Night,    April    30 
Popular   price   mat.    Wednesday,   25c  to    $  1 
Evenings  and  Saturday  mat.,   $1.50  to  25c 

MAY  ROBSON 

In    Tames    Forbes'    Latest    Comedy    Success 

"THE  MAKING  OVER  OF  MRS.  MATT." 

Scintillating  with   Good   Humor 
Mon..    May    1— OTIS    SKINNER    in    "Cock 
,,'   the   Walk." 


CQRJ, 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND     MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Second    and    Last    Rip    Week    Starts 

Sunday    Night.    April    2i 

2:20     TWK  E    DAILY-    8:20 

Don't    Miss    Him! 

ALEXANDER 

The   Cyclonic   Psychic   Marvel 

Presenting    an    Entertainment    of    Brilliant 

Oriental     Mysticisms,    Including    His 

Famed    "Simla    Seance" 

Nights,  25c,   30c.  75c;    mats..   25c,  50c. 

Friday    Matinee-    for    Ladies    Only 

Com.  Apr.  3n— PELUSO  GRAND  OPERA 

COMPANY. 


Second  Annual  Horse  Show. 
The  programme  for  the  second  annual  so- 
ciety Horse  Show  for  the  henefit  of  the 
People's  Place  and  the  San  Francisco  Poly- 
clinic, to  be  given  at  the  San  Francisco 
Riding  School  on  Seventh  Avenue  on  the 
evenings  of  April  27th,  28th,  29th,  and  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  April  29th,  promises  a 
number  of  distinctive  events  which  have  never 
appeared  on  the  programmes  of  former  affairs 
of  this  sort.  There  will  be  an  indoor  polo 
game    every    evening,    four   teams   competing. 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 
Opposite  Mason 


A  WONDERFUL  EASTER  WEEK  SHOW 

LITTLE    LORD    ROBERTS 
The   Tiniest   Comedian    in   the   World 

BOTHWELL  BROWNE  AND  I  OMPAN^ 
"The  Violet    Widow" 

Mil.AM'    \ND  HIS   "FLYING    PIANO" 
Vaudeville's    Most    Mysterious    Novelty 

NINE   GREAT   PANTAGES    11.  \ 
Including  tile   Sixth    E|jis,,,l 
"THE   IKON    CLAW" 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


April  22,  1916. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

A  correspondent  of  the  male  persuasion  has 
been  annoyed  by  some  remarks  made  in  this 
column  as  to  the  relative  intellectual  merits 
of  the  man's  and  the  woman's  club.  The  na- 
ture of  those  remarks  may  be  recalled.  They 
were  to  the  effect  that  the  mental  superiority 
of  women  was  evidenced  by  the  character  of 
their  clubs,  where  some  sort  of  intelligent 
discussion  was  usually  on  the  carpet,  whereas 
nothing*  of  the  sort  was  ever  to  be  found  in 
the  man's  club.  At  the  man's  club  nothing 
was  ever  talked  of  except  politics  and  money. 
The  finer  things  of  life,  that  is  to  say  the 
real  things  of  life,  were  never  allowed  to  in- 
trude. This  particular  department  had  been 
handed    over   entirely   to    women. 

These  remarks,  says  our  correspondent, 
show  an  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  and 
purport  of  the  club.  Rightly  considered,  they 
are  an  indictment  of  the  woman,  and  not  a 
defense.  A  club,  he  says,  is  not  an  educa- 
tional institution,  nor  an  uplift  association. 
It  is  not  intended  to  instruct  the  human  race, 
nor  to  concoct  measures  for  its  enslavement 
by  the  proprieties.  These  things  are  amply 
and  wearisomely  attended  to  by  the  Lyceum, 
the  Chautauqua  lecture,  Mr.  Bryan,  and  the 
other  imposing  monuments  of  the  day.  The 
club  is  a  social  institution  where  people  con- 
gregate, not  to  do  what  they  ought  to  do,  but 
what  they  want  to  do.  The  moment  the  club 
becomes  a  place  for  the  performance  of  sol- 
emn duties  it  ceases  to  be  a  club.  It  be- 
comes an  ethical  society  or  something  horrid 
of  that  sort. 

A  rather  violent  person  is  our  correspond- 
ent. He  says  things  that  in  his  calmer 
moments  he  may  regret.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  assures  us,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  woman's  club,  and  there  never  can  be  until 
women  have  been  wholly  reconstructed  from 
the  basement  up.  A  mere  lecture  room  de- 
voted to  discourses  on  Ibsen  and  people  of 
that  sort  is  not  a  club  any  more  than  it  is 
a  barber  shop.  Calling  it  a  club  does  not 
make  it  one.  And  furthermore  he  tells  us 
that  women  do  not  even  listen  to  these  lec- 
tures. They  attend  them  because  it  happens 
for  the  moment  to  be  the  thing  to  do,  just  as 
dancing  the  tango  was  the  thing  to  do  a 
year  or  so  ago.  It  gives  them  something  to 
burble  about  ecstatically  when  next  they  meet. 
It  supplies  an  atmosphere  of  culture  and 
modernity.  It  creates  a  feeling  that  they  are 
doing  something,  pushing  forward  the  wheels 
of  progress,  keeping  abreast  of  this  wonderful 
age,  playing  their  part  in  the  perfecting  of 
the  race,  and  all  the  other  funny  nothings 
that  seem  to  have  become  good  coin  of  the 
conversational   realm. 

Women,  says  our  correspondent,  can  never 
have  a  club  because  they  lack  the  gregarious 
instinct,  and  it  is  the  gregarious  instinct  that 
makes  civilization  possible.  So  far  from 
woman  being  a  unifying  force  in  the  body 
politic  according  to  the  cant  of  the  day  she 
is  distinctly  a  separative  force.  The  average 
woman  has  never  known  what  it  is  to  long 
for  the  society  of  other  women.  Probably 
there  are  certain  women  with  whom  she  likes 
to  be,  and  it  is  perhaps  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  women  are  temperamentally  incapable 
of  friendship.  But  the  woman  never  hungers 
and  thirsts  for  the  company  of  other  women, 
as  women.  The  companionship  of  her  own 
sex  is  not  a  need  of  her  life.  When  she  goes 
to  her  club  she  goes  to  hear  a  lecture,  or 
she  thinks  that  she  does.  The  attraction  is 
the  lecture,  and  not  the  society.  And  there- 
fore it  is  not  a  club  at  all.  It  is  a  sham 
and   a  pretense. 

Now  man  is  a  gregarious  animal  and  there- 
fore he  has  clubs.  He  does  not  go  to  his 
club  in  order  that  he  may  hear  a  lecture  or 
join  in  a  discussion.  He  goes  in  order  that 
he  may  be  in  the  society  of  other  men,  and 
converse  or  not  converse,  just  as  the  spirit 
moves  him.  The  club  answers  a  craving  of 
his  nature,  like  a  drink  or  a  smoke.  To  say 
that  a  club  ought  to  be  something  more  than 
this  is  beside  the  mark.  It  might  be  a  good 
thing  if  we  could  get  our  hair  cut  or  a  mani- 
cure in  a  postoffice,  but.  as  a  matter  of  fact 
a  postoffice  is  intended  as  a  place  for  the 
transaction  of  postal  business.  So  far  as  it 
cut  hair  or  inculcated  moral  teachings,  or 
collected  funds  for  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen  it  would  cease  to  be  a  postoffice. 
And  if  it  did  nothing  but  these  things  it 
would  be  merely  absurd  to  call  it  a  postoffice. 

Nothing  perplexes  a  woman  so  much,  says 
a  recent  writer,  as  the  gregariousness  of  men. 
For  men  greatly  prefer  their  own  society  to 
that  of  women.  A  man  may  be  fond  of  ice- 
cream, but  he  will  never  consider  ice-cream 
as  a  diet.  It  is  a  luxurious  and  dainty  super- 
fluity. The  society  of  women  is  a  delight, 
but  none  the  less  it  is  a  luxury.  But  the 
society  of  other  men  is  an  essential,  a  neces- 
sity. It  is  the  staff  of  his  life.  When  women 
congregate  it  is  invariably  for  some  other  pur- 
pose, usually  a  fictitious  one,  than  that  of 
enjoying  each  other's  society.  But  men  will 
m  :t  for  no>  other  purpose  than  to  be  with 
ea'h  other. 

Women  are  perplexed,  says  the  writer  al- 
ready quoted,  by  this  determination   of   men 


to  be  with  each  other,  wholly  irrespective  of 
any  other  advantage.  A  man  on  board  ship 
will  ensconce  his  wife  in  her  deck  chair,  tuck 
her  in.  see  to  it  that  she  has  reading  matter 
and  is  otherwise  comfortable,  and  then  he 
will  be  observed  to  sneak  away  to  the 
smoke  room  in  order  to  scrape  acquaintance 
with  a  crowd  of  other  men  whom  he  never 
saw  before,  will  never  see  again,  and  with 
whom  he  may  not  have  a  single  idea  in  com- 
mon. He  likes  to  be  with  his  own  sex.  He 
basks  in  the  male  atmosphere.  He  does  not 
go  to  the  smoke  room  in  order  to  hear  a 
lecture  on  "Our  Modern  Poets,"  nor  on 
"What  Can  We  Men  Do  to  Elevate  the 
Race."  That  would  spoil  it  all.  He  may  be 
entranced  by  our  modern  poets,  and  the  de- 
sire to  elevate  the  race  may  be  a  sick  yearning 
within  his  heart.  But  he  does  not  go  to  the 
smoke  room  in  order  to  gratify  those  cravings 
any  more  than  he  goes  to  the  aforesaid  post- 
office  in  order  to  have  his  aforesaid  hair  cut. 
He  wants  male  society,  and  the  place  to 
gratify  that  want  is  the  club.  It  is  an  in- 
stinct to  which  the  woman  is  wholly  foreign. 
Her  attitude  toward  her  own  sex  may  be 
courteous  and  kindly,  but  it  is  always  an 
attitude  of  repulsion,  and  not  of  attraction. 
Man,  and  not  woman,  concludes  our  corre- 
spondent, is  the  unifying  force  of  society,  and 
the  club  is  the  triumphant  expression  of  his 
beneficent  tendencies. 


An  engineer  writes  in  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post  of  a  conversation  with  a  Belgian 
workman  whom  he  had  known  in  Europe  and 
afterward  in  Pittsburg.  The  Belgian  had 
been  here  some  two  years,  and  made  this 
comparison :  "In  Belgium  I  had  my  little 
home  in  the  country,  surrounded  by  green 
fields,  and  everything  was  pleasant.  In  Bel- 
gium my  children  respected  their  parents, 
kissed  the  hands  -){  my  wife  and  myself,  and 
addressed  us  as  'father'  and  'mother.'  I  had 
my  friends.  We  had  our  fete  days,  and  life 
was  pleasant.  In  this  country  I  receive  three 
times  the  wage.  I  live  in  a  dark  flat  in  the 
dirty  city  of  Pittsburg.  My  children  treat 
me  with  contempt ;  they  call  my  wife  'mom' 
and  me  'pop.'  I  have  my  friends,  but  I  must 
meet  them  in  saloons  reeking  of  beer  and 
liquors ;  my  sole  amusement  is  limited  to 
moving  pictures  ;  I  have  none  of  the  pleasures 
of  life ;  therefore  I  will  go  back  to  Bel- 
gium." 


"Don't  the  bonds  of  matrimony  interest 
you?"  "They  might  if  they  paid  a  cash  divi- 
dend."— Boston    Transcript. 


Caswell's  Coffee 


"Hold  Popular  sway 
At  hotels  and  cafe" 


530-534  Folsom  Street 
Phone  Sutter  6654 


Write  for  Prices  and  Samples 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  1850 

PACIFIC    DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE 

San  Francisco 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH     -     -     -     Manager 


THE  WOODLAND  HACKNEY  STUD 

Property  of  Edgar  J.  DePue 
We  offer  of  our  own  breeding  thoroughly  mannered 

Saddle  Horses        Combination  Horses 

Sales  Stable: 
PARK  RIDING  ACADEMY    -    -    2934  Fulton  St. 


NOTICE  OF    APPLICATION  FOR  VOLUNTARY 
DISSOLUTION  OF  CORPORATION. 

In  the   Superior   Court  of  the   State  of   California 
in    and   for   the    City   and    County  of  San   Fran- 
cisco.— No.    72,506;    Dept.    No.    12. 
In   the   matter    of    the   Application    of    GEORGE 
BOOLE,  a  corporation,   for  dissolution. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  George  Boole,  a 
corporation  duly  organized  and  existing  under  and 
by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California 
with  its  principal  place  of  business  in  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California, 
did  on  the  21st  day  of  March,  Nineteen  Hundred 
and  Sixteen,  file  in  the  above-entitled  court  its 
application,  signed  and  verified  in  the  manner  by 
law  provided  for  a  decree  of  said  court  adjudging 
and  decreeing  its  dissolution;  and  that  the  hearing 
of  said  application  has  been  set  by  said  court  for 
Thursday,  the  4th  day  of  May,  Nineteen  Hundred 
and  Sixteen,  at  the  hour  of  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
before  the  above-entitled  court  at  the  court-room 
of  Dept.  No.  12  thereof,  in  the  Hall  of  Justice, 
3d  floor,  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, State  of  California;  that  the  Clerk  of  said 
court  was  on  the  28th  day  of  March,  Nineteen 
Hundred  and  Sixteen,  directed  to  give  thirty  days' 
notice  by  publication  of  said  application,  and  of 
the  time  and  place  set  for  the  hearing  thereof. 

The  time  for  the  publication  of  this  notice  will 
expire  on  the  29th  day  of  April,  Nineteen  Hun- 
dred and  Sixteen,  at  any  time  before  which  or 
at  any  time  before  the  actual  hearing  of  the  ap- 
plication, any  person  may  file  his  or  their  objec- 
tions to   said   application. 

(Seal)  H.  I.   MULCREVY,   Clerk. 

Bv  H.    BRUNNER,  Deputy   Clerk. 
BRITTAIN    &    KUHL, 
Attorneys  for  Applicant, 

1201   Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


FIRST  IN  SAFETY 


FOUR 

GATEWAYS 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


"SUNSET  ROUTE"- 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


Two  Daily  Trains  to  New 
Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


"OGDEN     ROUTE" Four    Daily  Trains    to    Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


"SHASTA  ROUTE"' — Four  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 

Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers   and    fertile  valleys. 


"EL  PASO  ROUTE"— ^    Daily    Trains    to    Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les, Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  and   Illinois. 


Southern  Pacific  Service 
Is  the  Standard 

BEST  DINING  CAR  IN  AMERICA 

Oil -Burning  Engines— No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 

Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 

Awarded    Grand    Prize     for    Railway    Track,    Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  somewhat  impecunious  young  fellow 
rashly  engaged  himself  to  a  charming  young 
thing,  who  shortly  after  the  excitement  had 
subsided  began  to  evince  doubts.  Said  she : 
"How  long,  dearie,  do  you  think  we  shall  have 
to  be  engaged?"  "Well,  sweetheart,"  said  the 
young  man  cheerily,  "I  have  enough  money  to 
last  for  six  months,   I  think." 


They  visited  the  museum  and  were  looking 
at  the  statute  of  a  Roman  gladiator.  One  of 
his  arms  was  broken  off,  his  left  leg  ended  at 
the  knee,  his  helmet  was  battered,  and  there 
were  several  patches  on  his  face.  He  repre- 
sented "Victory."  Said  one  of  the  visitors  to 
his  companion:  "If  that  fellow  won,  I  would 
like  to   see   the  guy   who   lost." 


A  little  colored  girl,  a  newcomer  in  Sunday- 
I  school,  gave  her  name  to  the  teacher  as  "Fer- 
tilizer Johnson."  Later  the  teacher  asked  the 
jchild's  mother  if  that  was  right.  "Yes,  ma'am, 
.Ins  her  name,"  said  the  fond  parent.  "You 
see,  she  was  named  fer  me  and  her  father. 
Her  father's  name  am  Ferdinand  and  my 
[name  is  Liza,      So  we  named  her  Fertilizer." 


They  were  a  very  saving  old  couple,  and 
as  a  result  they  had  a  beautifully  furnished 
house.  One  day  the  old  woman  missed  her 
husband.  "Joseph,  where  are  you?"  she  called 
out.  "I'm  resting  in  the  parlor,"  came  the 
reply.  "What,  on  the  sofy  ?''  cried  the  old 
woman,  horrified.  "No,  on  the  floor."  "Not 
on  that  grand  carpet !"  came  in  tones  of 
anguish.     "No';   I've  rolled  it  up  !" 


A  traveler  was  standing  on  the  quay  look- 
ing at  a  Mississippi  boat  and  accosted  one  of 
the  deckhands  who  was  leisurely  smoking  a 
pipe,  and  inquired:  "Say,  boss,  is  this  boat 
going  up  or  down?"  "Well,"  said  the  man 
speaking  slowly  and  as  if  considering  the  sub- 
ject in  all  its  aspects  ;  "she's  all-fired  leaky, 
and  her  bilers  aint  none  too  good,  so  I  guess 
it's  about  even  chances  if  you're  makin'  a 
bet   on   it." 


Many  a  native  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  has 
a  precarious  knowledge  of  English,  picked  up 
from  every  source  imaginable,  and  of  which 
he  is  inclined  to  be  proud.  He  airs  it  with 
and  without  provocation,  and  occasionally 
with  startling  effect,  as  the  wife  of  the  visit- 
ing missionary  discovered.  She  said  to  the 
man-of-all-work :  "I  suppose  you  have  no 
cows  in  these  islands."  "No  cow  ?  How 
hell  get  milk  no  got  cow  ?" 


Representative     Bowdle     of     Ohio,     whose 
vigorous  anti-suffrage  speech   was  the   feature 
of   a   suffrage   debate,   sat    at   a   recent   dinner 
party  in  Washington  beside  a  suffragist.     The 
suffragist,   desirous  of  showing  woman's  serf- 
am    of   servitude,    said :      "Mr.    Bowdle,    why 
=s  a  woman,  when  she  marries  a  man,  take 
name  ?"      Mr.    Bowdle,    desirous    to    show 
jman's  sheltered  and  easy  economic  position, 
tiled   and   answered:      "Why   does   she   take 
/erything  else  he's  got?" 


A  Chicago  violinist  who  gives  concerts 
roughout  the  West  was  bitterly  disappointed 
r'ith  the  account  of  his  recital  printed  in  an 
Iowa  town  paper.  "I  told  your  man  three  or 
four  times,"  complained  the  musician  to  the 
|  Owner  of  the  paper,  "that  the  instrument  I 
[used  was  a  genuine  Stradivarius,  and  in  his 
story  there  was  not  a  word  about  it,  not  a 
>rd."  Whereupon  the  owner  said,  with  a 
igh :  "That  is  as  it  should  be.  When  Mr. 
radivarius  gets  his  fiddle  advertised  in  my 
paper  under  two  dollars  a  line,  you  come 
!  around  and  let  me  know." 


For  three  hours  the  American  consul  in  a 
!  town  "somewhere  in  Mexico"  had  been  sitting 
1  in  the  hotel  dining-room.  At  length  the  pro- 
prietor came  to  him.  "Pardon,  sir,"  he  said, 
!  with  a  low  bow,  "were  you  waiting  for  any- 
thing?" "Yes,"  replied  the  consul.  "Yester- 
day I  told  Ferdinand,  your  head  waiter,  that 
I  would  dine  here  at  6  o'clock.  It's  now  9 
o'clock,  and  he  hasn't  appeared  yet."  "Ferdi- 
i  nand  joined  the  army  early  today,"  the  pro- 
prietor   informed    him.      "If    the    senor " 


"Gone,  has  he?  The  scoundrel!  Why  didn't 
he  let  me  know  he  was  going?"  "More  re- 
spect, please,  senor,"  protested  the  Mexican, 
with  dignity.  "Ferdinand  has  won  steady 
promotion,  and  is  now  a  general." 


It  was  during  a  season  of  hard  times  at 
Cripple  Creek,  the  streets  were  crowded  with 
idle  miners,  and  the  city  authorities,  taking 
advantage  of  the  fact,  had  a  good  amount  of 
work  done  putting  in  sewers  and  paving 
streets.  Mulligan,  who  toiled  in  the  mines  at 
other  times,  was  not  above  earning  a  little 
extra  money  whenever  possible,  had  taken 
over  a  job  at  digging  ditches.  One  morning 
his  friend  chanced  to  pass  him  as  he  was 
laboriously  shoveling  earth.  "Hello,  Mulli- 
gan!  What  are  yez  doin'  there?"  The  work- 
man leaned  on  his  spade  and  made  a  long 
pause  before  answering:  "Oh,  Oi  t'ought  Oi 
would   work  just   whoile   Oi    was   oidle,   boy." 


Enos  Mills,  author  of  books  on  Western 
America,  tells  the  following  story  of  how  a 
pioneer  settled  an  old  discussion  :  "One  day 
in  the  mountains  of  Montana  I  took  refuge 
with  a  pioneer.  It  was  a  rainy  day.  At  last 
the  storm  was  breaking,  but  the  lightning  fre- 
quently struck  here  or  there.  We  were  stand- 
ing in  the  open  door  of  his  house,  when  sud- 
denly the  lightning  struck  a  tree  near  by. 
So  terrific  was  the  bolt  that  the  tree  appeared 
to  have  been  suddenly  dynamited.  That  in- 
stance brought  to  my  mind  an  old  discussion 
of  why  it  is  that  lightning  never  strikes  twice 
in  the  same  place.  So  I  turned  to  this  old 
pioneer  and  said,  'Why  is  it,  Jerry,  that  light- 
ning never  strikes  twice  in  the  same  place?' 
He  said,  'Gosh,  it  don't  need  to.'  " 


THE  MERRY   MUSE. 

Farmers. 
Sing  a  song  of  farmers, 

Up   at    early   morn. 
With    four-and-twenty    chores   to   do 

Before    the    breakfast    horn. 
When    the    breakfast's    over, 

There's    little    to    be    done, 
Except    to    plow    the    fodder 

And   let  the   harrows   run, 
And    mow    the    sheep    and    prune    the    beets 

And    curry    up   the    swine, 
And    shear    the   hens   and    dig   the   hay 

And   shoe  the  gentle  kine. 
And    saw    the    wheat   and    rake   the    rye 

And    wash    and    dress    the   land, 
And  things  like  that  which  city  folks 

Can   never  understand.  — Life. 


The  Scientists. 
Professor     Amariah     Tibbs    was    ail     unknown     to 

fame 
Until    one    day    he    set    about    to    make    himself    a 

name. 
He  got  out   his  old  telescope  and   aimed   it    at  the 

stars 
And  much  to   his  surprise   he    found   a  brand    new 

wart  on  Mars. 
No  one  had  seen  the  thing  before,  it  was  a  famous 

find; 
The   whole  world   paid   its   tribute   to    his   scientific 

mind. 
Professor  Tibbs'   discovery    created    such    a   stir 
A     lecture    bureau     signed     him    at     one     hundred 

dollars  per. 

Professor  James  Terwillinger  long  occupied  a 
chair; 

The  one-horse  college  salary  gave  him  no  cash 
to    spare. 

The  future  seemed  quite  hopeless  to  the  scientist 
until 

One  day  he  found  some  microbes  on  an  old  one- 
dollar  bill. 

Of  course  the  papers  got  the  news  and  spread  it 
far  and  wide, 

And  much   learned  comment  editorial  beside. 

He  trained  a  troupe  of  these  microbes  and  put 
them  on  the   stage, 

And  now  in  high-priced  vaudeville  he  is  the  cur- 
rent rage. 

Professor  Alexander  Butts  knew  not  the  spot- 
light's   glare. 

It  sometimes  struck  the  faculty,  but  not  his 
humble   chair. 

One  day  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  "What  Modern 
Dramas   Mean." 

A  circus  was  the  only  show  that  he  had  ever 
seen. 

The  "Modern  Drama"  stuff  went  great  and  he 
was  in  demand. 

He  spoke  before  the  woman's  clubs  through  the 
entire   land. 

He's  quoted  as  authority  and  worshiped  from 
afar, 

And  when  he  travels  now  it's  in  a  handsome  pri- 
vate car.  — Technological  Journal. 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  or  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Laurine  Nell  Rauch  and 
Mr.  William  Allen  Taylor  was  solemnized  at  high 
Monday  in  Grace  Cathedral.  Dean  J.  Wil- 
mcr  Gresbam  officiated.  The  only  witnesses  of 
Ihe  ceremony  were  tiie  bride's  mother.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Alexander  Rauch,  Mr.  Preston  Rauch,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hough.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Taylor  have  gone  to  New  York  on  their  wedding 
trip  and  upon  their  return  they  will  reside  in 
Menlo  Park. 

-  Julia  Van  Fleet  gave  a  picnic  luncheon 
Sunday,  motoring  with  her  guests  from  her  coun- 
try home  at  Inverness.  The  affair  was  planned 
in  compliment  to  Miss  Van  Fleet's  house  guests, 
Miss   Kate  Crocker  and  Miss  Ruth  Welsh. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Maddox  gave  a  luncheon  Thurs- 
day at  her  home  on   Broadway. 

Miss  Mars-  Gayley  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  luncheon  Wednesday,  the  guests  gather- 
ing at   the  Town   and    Country  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee  gave  a  theatre  and 
supper  party  Thursday  evening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Morse  gave  a  dinner  last 
Saturday    evening  at   Pebble   Beach   Lodge. 

Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  gave  a  dinner  and  bridge 
party  Wednesday  evening  at  her  home  on  Broad- 
way. The  guests  were  Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin, 
Mrs.  Walter  Filer.  Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Tay- 
lor. Mrs.  William  Holmes  McKittrick.  Mrs.  James 
Robinson,  Mrs.  Russell  Wilson.  Mrs.  William 
Mayo  Newhall,  Mrs.  Hamilton  Stone  Wallace. 
Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis,  Miss  Jennie  Hooker,  and 
Miss   Lily  O'Connor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cadwalader  gave  an  in- 
formal dinner  recently  at  their  home  on  Jackson 
Street.  Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Or- 
ville  Pratt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lorenzo  Avenali.  Mrs. 
Russell  Wilson.  Mrs.  Robert  X.  Graves,  and  Mr. 
Ben  ram     Cadwalader. 

The  Misses  Leonore  and  Coralia  Meiia  gave  a 
luncheon  Thursday  at  their  home  on  Vallejo 
Street  in  honor  of  Miss  Marion  Winston,  who  is 
visiting    in    San    Francisco    from    Los   Angeles. 

Dr.  Henry  Kiersted  and  Mrs.  Kiersted  gave  an 
informal  luncheon  recently  at  their  home  in  Bur- 
Hngame  in  honor  of  Brigadier-General  Marion  P. 
Maus  and  Mrs.  Maus.  The  guests  included  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Xorris  King  Davis  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Felton. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Pennoyer  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
at    the    Clift   Hotel. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day at  her  home  in  Burlingame  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Frank    Gray    Griswald    of    Xew    York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hobart  gave  a  luncheon 
recently  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  in  compliment  to 
Miss  Eleanora  Sears. 

Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
at  her  home  at  Atherton,  many  of  her  guests 
motoring  down   from   San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  gave  an  informal  tea  last 
Friday  afternoon  at  her  home  on  Broadway. 
Among  her  guests  were  Countess  del  Yalle  del 
Salazar,  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey,  Miss  Lucille  La 
Coste.  and  Miss  Ethel  Cooper. 

Miss  Jean  Wheeler  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  luncheon  Thursday  at  her  home  on 
Washington  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Pringle  gave  an  informal 
dinner  Saturday  evening  in  compliment  to  Mrs. 
Charles  Gage,  who  is  visiting  in  San  Francisco 
from    Winnipeg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  King  Macomber  entertained  a 
house  party  over  the  week-end  at  their  ranch 
near  Hollister.  Their  guests  included  Mr.  and- 
Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran,  Miss  Anne  Peters,  Miss 
Phyllis  de  Young,  Miss  Dorothy  Deane,  Mr.  Leroy 
Macomber,  Mr.  Walter  Hush,  and  Mr.  Philip 
Westcott. 

Miss  Lily  O'Connor  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday 
at  the  Francisca  Club,  complimenting  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Holmes  McKittrick.  The  guests  bidden  to 
the  affair  were  Mrs.  George  Whittell.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam S.  Tevis,  Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Mrs.  William 
Sproule,  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mrs.  Herbert 
Moffitt,   and   Mrs.   Hamilton    Stone   Wallace. 

Mrs.  John  Drum  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  recently  at  a  bridge  party  at  her  home  on 
Broadway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Cavalier  gave  a  luncheon 
Sunday  at  the  Mount  Diablo  Country  Club. 
Among  their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart 
Hawley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Hutchinson,  snd 
Mr.    E.    P.    Miller. 

Mrs.  William  Babcock  gave  a  luncheon  and 
bridge   party   Tuesday   at   her   home   in   San    Rafael. 

Mrs.  Dennis  Searles  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  luncheon  Wednesday  at  the  Sequoyah 
Country    Club. 

Mrs.  Leopold  Heebner  gave  an  informal  bridge- 
tt-a  \\  ednesday  afternoon  in  her  apartments  at 
the     Fairmont    HoteL 

Mrs.  Joseph  Libbey  King  gave  a  tea  Friday  at 
bcr  home  on  Scott  Street  in  honor  of  her 
daughter-in-law,    Mrs.    Ralph    King. 

Mrs.  Louis  Bash  gave  a  tea  Wednesday  after- 
noon at  the  Presidio,  the  guest  of  honor  having 
been  Mrs.  J.  Franklin  Bell.  Among  the  guests 
were    Mrs.    Junius    Jones,    Mrs.    Ebcn    Swift,    Mrs, 


Charles  II-  Bridges.  Mrs.  L.  G.  Runkle,  Mrs. 
Harry   .1.    llirsch.  and   Mrs.    R.   D.  Johnson. 

Mrs.  William  Howard  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Friday  at  the  Francisca  Club.  Her  guests  were 
Mrs.  George  Eoardman,  Mrs.  William  Hinckley 
Taylor,  Mrs.  James  Flood,  Mrs.  George  Howard, 
Mrs.  William  Tevis.  Mrs.  Charles  Parmelee  Eells, 
Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mrs.  Hamilton  Stone  Wal- 
lace, Mrs.  Jonathan  G.  Kittle.  Mrs.  William  G. 
Irwin,  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey.  Mrs.  William 
Bowers  Bourn.  Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Whitwell,  Mrs- 
Robert  Nuttall,  Mrs.  Charles  Felton.  Mrs.  Philip 
Van    Home    Lansdale,    and    Miss    Sallie    Maynard. 

Miss  Kathleen  Coleman  entertained  at  luncheon 
Thursday  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  Among  the  guests 
were  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  Miss  Jean  Ward,  Miss 
Marie  Hathaway.  Miss  Lucile  Johns,  Miss  Ruth 
Perkins.  Miss  Marita  Rossi,  Miss  Evelyn  Waller, 
Miss  Florence  Bandemann,  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Carlisle. 

Mrs.  James  H.  Tyson  gave  an  informal  lunch- 
eon Wednesday  at  the  Sequoyah  Country  Club, 
her  guests  including  Mrs.  George  H.  Tyson,  Mrs. 
James  A.  Black,  Mrs.  Roy  Mauvais,  Mrs.  Ken- 
dall Morgan,  and  Mrs.  Arthur  King. 

Colonel  Alfred  Hunter,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Hunter  entertained  a  number  of  friends  last  week 
at  a  supper  dance  at  their  home  at  Fort  Winneld 
Scott.  Among  their  guests  were  General  J. 
Franklin  Bell  and  Mrs.  Bell.  Colonel  Thomas  Rees 
and  Mrs.  Rees.  Major  Harry  Whitney  and  Mrs. 
Whitney,  Captain  John  Geary  and  Mrs.  Geary, 
Captain  Louis  Chappelear  and  Mrs.  Chappelear, 
Captain  Charles  Bridges  and  Mrs.  Bridges.  Mrs. 
James  H.  Friar,  Miss  Marguerite  Muller,  Miss 
Helen  Hilton,  Brigadier-General  Sedgwick  Pratt, 
Captain  Henry  Merriam,  and  Captain  Morris 
Locke. 

Mrs.  George  Lyman  King  gave  a  bridge  party 
recently  at  her  home  in  Piedmont.  Her  guests  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Edward  Lacey  Brayton,  Mrs.  Harrison 
Clay,  Mrs.  William  Thornton  White.  Mrs.  Walter 
Henry,  Mrs.  Kendall  Morgan,  Mrs.  Frederick 
DJeckman.  Mrs.  A.  S.  MacDonald,  Mrs.  Louise 
Lohse,   and   Miss  Mona  Crellin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Fee  gave  an  informal 
dinner  Wednesday  at  their  home  on  Buchanan 
Street. 


Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Miss  Margaret  Xichols  is  spending  several  days 
in  Millbrae  as  the  house  guest  of  Mrs.  Whitelaw- 
Reid.  Miss  Nichols  was  recently  in  San  Fran- 
cisco visiting  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Mon- 
teagle. 

Captain  William  Holmes  McKittrick  and  Mrs. 
McKittrick  went  to  Del  Monte  Monday  to  remain 
for  two  weeks.  During  their  visit  in  San  Fran- 
cisco from  their  ranch  at  Bakersfield,  Captain  Mc- 
Kittrick and  Mrs.  McKittrick  were  guests  at  the 
Fairmont    Hotel. 

Mrs.  Bowie  Detrick  went  to  San  Mateo  last 
Saturday  to  spend  the  week-end  with  her  brother, 
Mr.    Henry    P.    Bowie,    at   his   country    home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Whitwell  recently  spent 
several  days  in  Burlingame  as  the  guests  of  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Harry    Stetson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  left  Sunday  for 
the  East  for  an  indefinite  visit.  Their  daughter, 
Miss  Josephine  Grant,  who  has  been  attending 
school  in  Maryland,  will  return  to  California  with 
her  parents. 

Mr.  William  B.  Devereux,  who  is  visiting  here 
from  Xew  York,  has  joined  his  son  and  daughter- 
in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Devereux,  Jr.,  at 
Del  Monte- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  H.  Dibblee  are  visiting 
in  Santa  Barbara,  where  they  are  guests  at  the 
Hotel  Potter. 

Mrs.  Harold  Dillingham  of  Honolulu  is  spending 
several  weeks  in  San  Mateo  with  her  brother-in- 
law  and  sister.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe,  Jr.,  have 
given  up  their  house  on  Vallejo  Street  and  gone 
to  Woodside,  where  they  will  spend  the  summer 
at  the  lodge  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Athearn 
Folger's   estate. 

Mr.  Thomas  Eastland  has  gone  t  D  New  York 
for    a    visit    of   several    weeks. 

Mrs.  Harold  E.  Boericke  returned  last  week  to 
her  home  in  Xew  York,  after  a  brief  visit  in 
Mill  Valley  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralston  White. 
During  her  stay  in  California  Mrs.  Boericke  was 
also  the  guest  of  Dr.  William  Boericke  and  Mrs. 
Boericke. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Schilling  are  at  Santa 
Barbara,  and  have  taken  apartments  at  the  Potter 
HoteL 

General  Marion  P.  Maus  and  Mrs.  Maus  spent 
the  week-end  in  Burlingame  as  the  house  guests 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Newhall,  later  in  the 
wt-ek    motoring  to   Del   Monte. 

Miss  Mary  Ashe  Miller,  who  has  been  in  New 
York  during  the  winter  months,  has  gone  to  Maine 
for  an   indefinite   visit    with    friends. 

Miss  Lydia  Hopkins  recently  spent  several  days 
in  San  Francisco  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lorenzo    Avenali   at    their   home    on    Russian    Hill. 

Lieutenant  William  Piggott  Cronan  and  Mrs. 
Cronan  have  arrived  in  Honolulu,  where  they  will 
make  a  brief  stay  before  leaving  for  Guam,  where 
they   will   reside  for  several  months. 

Mrs.  William  Howard  has  rented  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Arthur  Whitney  in  San  Mateo,  where  she 
will    pass  the  summer.      Mr.    and    Mrs.   John   Ken- 
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neth  Howard  will  arrive  from  New  York  in  June 
to  spend  a  few  weeks  with  Mrs.  Howard. 

Mr.  William  Denman  has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, after  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in  New  York 
and    Washington. 

Miss  Ruth  Welsh  has  returned  to  her  home  on 
Jackson  Street  from  Inverness,  where  she  was  the 
guest  of  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet.  Miss  Welsh  was 
recently  at  Carmel-by-the-Sea  visiting  with  Mrs. 
William    Delaware   Nielson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Cushing  have  given  up  their 
apartment  on  Third  Avenue,  and  have  taken  the 
house  of  Mrs.  J.  Parker  Whitney  on  Pierce 
Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Lilburn  Eyre,  accompa- 
nied by  Miss  Mary  Eyre,  left  Sunday  for  New 
York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eyre  will  remain  in  the 
Eastern  city  for  several  weeks,  but  Miss  Eyre, 
with  Miss  Marion  Crocker,  will  leave  for  France 
on  the  Finland,  May  6th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Durbrow  have  returned 
to  their  home  on  Green  Street,  after  a  week's 
visit   at    San   Diego. 

Mrs.  Macondray  Moore  and  Miss  Alexandra 
Moore  returned  Monday  from  San  Mateo,  where 
they  spent  the  week-end  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Robin    Hayne. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer  have  gone  to  Santa 
Barbara  for  a  brief  stay  and  are  guests  at  the 
Hotel  Potter.  Miss  Lawton  Filer  and  Miss  Fran- 
ces Ames,  the  little  daughter  of  Mrs.  Harry  Scott. 
accompanied    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Filer  south. 

Miss  Eleanora  Sears  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Boston,  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clark  in   San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  Frank  P.  Deering  has  returned  to  her 
home  on  Russian  Hill,  after  a  month's  sojourn  in 
Santa    Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Alden  Thompson,  who 
have  been  spending  the  winter  in  an  apartment 
on  Third  Avenue,  will  leave  for  Mill  Valley  next 
week,  where  they  have  taken  a  bungalow  for  the 
summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Johnson  and  their  little 
daughter  have  returned  from  a  visit  in  New  York 
and  Washington.  While  in  New  York  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  were  guests  at  the  Hotel  Astor. 

Miss  Ruth  Zeile  and  Miss  Marie  Louise  Black 
returned  Tuesday  from  New  York.  Miss  Zeile 
has  recently  been  visiting  at  Palm  Beach,  Florida, 
and  stayed  with  friends  in  Boston  before  joining 
Miss  Black  in  New   York. 

Brigadier-General  Edward  McClernand  and  Mrs. 
McClernand  have  given  up  their  apartments  at 
the  Cecil  Hotel  and  gone  to  Coronado  for  a  stay 
of  three  weeks.  Later  they  will  leave  for  Easton. 
Pennsylvania,  to  visit   Mrs.    McClernand's  mother. 

Mrs.  John  Barton  has  closed  her  residence  at 
61  East  Seventy-Second  Street,  New  York,  and 
will  spend  the  summer  with  her  son,  Mr.  William 
F.    Barton,    at  2527    Central   Avenue.    Alameda. 
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beds.     A  group  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland 

[  women,  old-time  friends  of  Mme.  Estien,  have 
been  active  during  the  past  two  years  in  pro- 

!  viding  funds  in  support  of  this  good  work. 
They    have    planned    an    Easter   gift    and    are 

!  raising  the  money  by  the  sale  of  an  Easter 
card  accompanied  by  a  poem,  "Lilies  of 
Stone,"'  contributed  by  Mr.  George  Sterling. 
This  card  is  on  sale  at  stores,  hotels,  and 
other  prominent  places  in  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland  and  is  meeting  a  most  generous  re- 
ception.    The  hope   is   to   raise   $1000,   which 

;  will  be  forwarded  to  Mme.  Estien. 


"  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  at  Piedmont. 

The  production  of  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream"  by  the  pupils  of  Miss  Ransom's  and 
Miss  Bridge's  school  at  Piedmont  last  Satur- 
daj-  evening  was  the  tenth  annual  event  in  an 
unbroken  series  of  elaborate  and  careful 
Shakespearean  interpretations.  This  school 
may  now  fairly  be  accredited  as  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  fixed  Shakespearean  tradition. 
Ambition  and  spirit  have  grown  with  suc- 
cess ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no 
secondary  school  anywhere  aims  higher  or  is 
doing  more  to  sustain  vital  interest  in  the 
works  of  the  greatest  of  all  masters  of  the 
legitimate  drama. 

If  there  were  those  who  imagined  there 
might  be  something  of  farce  in  the  pres- 
entation by  school  girls  of  a  classic  mas- 
terpiece, last  Saturday's  performance  must 
have  come  as  a  profound  surprise.  Imper- 
fections there  were,  of  course — even  some  in- 
congruities— but  the  spirit  of  the  work  was 
perfectly  apprehended  and  admirably  por- 
trayed. The  professional  stage  rarely  yields 
anything  more  commendable  from  the  stand- 
point of  sound  conception  and  of  consistent 
devotion  to  the  standards  of  the  classic  drama. 
From  first  to  last  the  performance  was  free 
from  any  suggestion  of  tawdriness,  any 
slighting  of  the  essential  requirements  of  dra- 
matic interpretation.  Manifestly  the  work 
was  perfectly  comprehended.  The  setting  in 
the  beautiful  grounds  of  the  school  was 
everything  that  could  be  desired.  The  lines 
were  spoken  with  understanding  and,  in  cer- 
tain instances,  with  grace  of  art  and  force  of 
real  dramatic  power. 

It  comes  gratefully  at  a  time  when  com- 
mercialization of  the  speaking  stage,  and  the 
"entertainment  business"  as  exemplified  in  the 
"movie"  show,  have  threatened  to  overwhelm 
the  legitimate  drama  to  discover  that  a  group 
of  school  children  finds  interest  in  and  inspira- 
tion in  the  work  of  the  greatest  of  dramatic 
writers  in  conjunction  with  the  enthusiasm 
and  industry  t0  sustain  eminently  respectable 
performances. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  overvalue  in- 
fluences associated  with  this  admirable  school 
which  have  promoted  these  performances.  It 
means  much  for  the  vital  intellectual  life  of 
this  community  that  there  has  been  established 
here  a  tradition  so  wholesome  and  stimu- 
lating. 


A  Most  Worthy  Cause. 
In  the  earlier  weeks  of  the  European  war 
Mme.  Marcel  Estien,  formerly  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  known  here  as  Mrs.  William  Hop- 
kins, undertook  the  organization  and  provision 
of  a  hospital  for  wounded  soldiers.  This  es- 
tablishment has  been  continuously  sustained 
and  has  at  all  times  within  the  period  of  the 
war  been  filled  to  its  capacity  of  five  hundred 
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THE  CITY   IN  GENERAL. 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals has  issued  an  order  directing  Judge 
William  C.  Van  Fleet  to  show  cause  why  he 
should  not  be  disqualified  in  the  Western  Pa- 
cific litigation  now  pending  and  restraining 
him  from  taking  further  action  in  the  matter 
,  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Western  Pacific. 
The  order  was  issued  on  the  petition  of  the 
Equitable  Trust  Company  of  New  York, 
trustee  for  the  majority  bondholders  of  the 
railroad.  

A  California  branch  of  the  League  to  En- 
force   Peace    has    been     founded    under    the 

I  auspices  of  President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler 
at  a  largely  attended  meeting  at  the  Palace 
Hotel.      President    Wheeler    explained   that   it 

i  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  league  to  inter- 
fere with  the  course  of  the  present  war,  but 
to  organize  public  opinion  to  the  end  that 
the   continuance   of  wars  may  be   avoided. 


The  death  is  announced  of  Julian  Sonntag, 
for  ten  years  vice-president  of  the  West  Coast 
Life  Insurance  Company,  and  for  twenty  years 

1  general  manager  of  the  Giant  Powder  Com- 
pany. He  was  also  secretary  of  the  Miners 
Association  and  president  of  the  Producers' 
and  Manufacturers'  Association.  Mr.  Sonn- 
tag is  survived  by  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Hamilton 
Murray,  and  by  two  brothers,  Colonel  Charles 

,  Sonntag,  and  Lincoln  Sonntag. 


Postmaster  Charles  W.  Fay  has  received  a 

telegram    from    Postmaster-General    Burleson 

authorizing  the   deposit  of  postoffice   funds  in 

I  the   San   Francisco   national  banks   instead   of 

i  in    the    sub-treasury    or    the    Federal    Reserve 

I  Bank.  

The    board    of    education    has    addressed    a 

i  communication   to   the   supervisors   demanding 

,  the  right  to  control  the  expenditure  of  school 

j  funds.      It   is    pointed    out   that   the    board    of 

education  is  charged  with  the  maintenance  of 

the  schools  and  that  it  is  responsible  for  such 

'  maintenance.      None   the   less   the   supervisors 

l  hold  back  a  part  of  the  funds  and  presume  to 

say   how  they  shall  be   expended. 


Registrar  Zemansky  has  officially  announced 

the   failure  of  the  recall  petition  against  City 

j      Attorney  Percy  V.  Long.     The  qualified  names 

'|!  were  insufficient  and  it  is  believed  that  there 

i    are  still  many  duplications  to  be  detected. 


The  Wells  Fargo  Company  has  entered  a 
;a  before  the  railroad  commission  in  San 
ancisco    for    an    increase    of    express    rates 

California,  asserting  that  the  company  has 
;n  losing  money  on  interstate  business  at 
:  rate  of  about  $16,000  a  year.  Counsel  for 
:  company  admitted  that  the  volume  of 
siness   had   increased   steadily   and  that   the 

oads  made  by  the  parcel  post  had  been 
»re  than   balanced   by   this   increase. 


Professor  Henry  Morse  Stephens  of  the 
history  department  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia was  the  chief  speaker  before  the  Berke- 
ley Chamber  of  Commerce  at  the  celebration 
of  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  San  Francisco 
fire.  Professor  Stephens  reminded  his  au- 
dience that  he  had  been  appointed  official  his- 
torian of  the  San  Francisco  fire  and  stated 
that  he  now  had  in  his  possession  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  ton  of  manuscripts,  photo- 
graphs, sketches,  poems,  limericks,  and  other 
things  as  a  basis  for  the  writing  of  a  history, 
"but  I  have  not  written  it  and  I  fear  I  never 
shall."  Professor  Stephens  explained  that  the 
documents  had  been  transmitted  to  the  uni- 
versity.   

The  U.  S.  A.  Engine  Company,  a  $1,500,000 
corporation,  financed  by  Eastern  capitalists,  has 
bought  the  Standard  Gas  Engine  Company  of 
Oakland  for  $600,000  and  will  begin  at  once 
to  extend  the  works  for  handling  big  war 
orders.  The  headquarters  of  the  corporation 
are  in  San  Francisco.  Three  hundred  addi- 
tional mechanics  will  be  employed  and  $200,- 
000  will  be  spent  in  extending  the  factory 
along    seven    blocks    of   the    Oakland    estuary. 


Eugene  Boissevain,  financier,   of  New  York 
I  and  Amsterdam,  is  now  in  San  Francisco  for 
'  the    purpose    of    Opening    up    a    direct    trade 
.  between  San  Francisco  and  the  forty-five  mil- 
lions  of  people   inhabiting  the   islands   of  the 
Dutch   East  Indian  archipelago.     Mrs.  Boisse- 
vain,   formerly   Miss   Inez   Milholland,    accom- 
panies   Mr.    Boissevain    on    his    visit    to    the 
■  Pacific    Coast.  

Consul-General    Heikichi   Yamazaka   of   San 
I  Francisco  has  announced  that  there  are  about 
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60,000  Japanese  now  in  California.  This  cen- 
sus was  undertaken  in  order  to  settle  dis- 
putes as  to  the  actual  size  of  the  Japanese 
population  in  California  since  the  so-called 
"gentlemen's  agreement"  was  entered  into  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States  for  the 
restriction  of  coolie  labor.  Of  the  total  Jap- 
anese now  in  California  about  8000  are  in 
San  Francisco,  3000  in  Oakland  and  Ala- 
meda County,  and  20.000  in  Los  Angeles  and 
vicinity. 


THE  MUSIC  SEASON. 

Easter  Concert  by  People's  Orchestra. 

With  Giulio  Minetti  as  conductor,  on  Easter 
afternoon  at  3  o'clock  a  Festival  of  Music 
and  Shakespeare  Memorial  will  be  given  by 
the  San  Francisco  People's  Orchestra  in  the 
Civic  Auditorium.  This  concert  is  the  first 
of  a  series  of  Sunday  afternoon  affairs  which 
have  received  the  endorsement  of  Alfred 
Hertz,  symphony  leader  of  last  season,  and 
many  prominent  people.  With  the  coopera- 
tion of  city  officials  and  the  board  of  educa- 
tion it  is  possible  to  make  the  last  rehearsal 
on  each  Saturday  a  free  performance  for  chil- 
dren. The  first  Children's  Symphony  will  be 
given   next   Saturday  morning. 

Conductor  Minetti  needs  no  introduction. 
He  is  the  former  associate  of  Bazzini  and 
Bolzoni.  He  served  as  concertmaster  and  as- 
sistant director  to  Toscanini,  and  came  to 
this  city  with  an  established  European  repu- 
tation through  his  work  as  a  conductor  of 
symphonies  and  grand  operas  in  Vienna, 
Milan,    Turin,    Paris,    and   London. 

That  he  has  chosen  two  numbers  of  his  pro- 
gramme from  the  compositions  of  his  former 
teachers  and  friends  has  an  added  interest 
for  the  public.  He  will  be  assisted  on  Easter 
by  Mme.  Clementina  Marcelli  of  Milan,  a  dra- 
matic soprano,  daughter  of  a  famous  director 
of   Italian   opera. 

The  first  programme  follows: 

Tragic    Overture    Bazzini 

Les  Vendredis    Glazounow 

Minuett Bolzoni 

Ho*anna Granier 

Mme.    Clementina   Marcelli 

Symphony   in    E   flat Mozart 

"Carmen"  Suite Bizet 

Aria   from  "Madame   Butterfly" Puccini 

Mme.    Marcelli 

Merry    Wives   of  Windsor Niccola 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream Mendelssohn 

Tickets  have  been  placed  on  sale  at  the 
leading  music  stores.  The  symphonies  will  be 
given  at  popular  prices,  with  a  Saturday 
morning  performance  free  for  all  children  of 
this   city.  

People's  Philharmonic  Orchestra  Concert. 

A  remarkably  strong  programme  has  been 
prepared  for  the  second  popular  concert  of 
the  series  of  ten  given  by  the  People's  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  at  Pavilion  Rink,  Sutter 
and  Pierce  Streets,  to  take  place  next  Thurs- 
day evening  at  8:15.  The  excellent  organiza- 
tion of  sixty-five  musicians  will  be  augmented 
for  the  occasion,  the  total  being  nearly  eighty, 
and  Conductor  Nikolai  Sokoloff  promises  a 
most  enjoyable  musical  evening  at  popular 
prices. 

The  opening  number  will  be  Beethoven's 
Fifth  Symphony  in  C  minor,  and  Sokoloff's 
interpretation  of  the  four  movements  compris- 
ing the  composition  will  be  heard  with  in- 
terest. Then  will  follow  Saint-Saens'  Con- 
certo in  A  minor  for  violoncello,  Miss  May 
Mukle,  the  English  'cellist,  being  the  soloist. 
This  player,  who  has  made  a  favorable  im- 
pression in  San  Francisco  through  her  work 
with  the  Innisfail  String  Quartet,  studied  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London,  and 
has  played  in  public  since  she  was  nine  years 
of  age. 

The  rest  of  the  programme  will  be  devoted 
to  Wagner,  the  numbers  being  the  Prelude 
to  "Lohengrin,"  the  Good  Friday  Spell  from 
"Parsifal,"  and  the  Prelude  to  "The  Meister- 
singer."  The  price  of  reserved  seats  for  this 
attractive  concert  is  but  50  cents,  with  gen- 
eral admission  25  cents.  Reserved  seats  will 
be  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and 
Kohler  &  Chase's  on  and  after  Monday 
morning.  

Orchestra,  Damrosch,  and  Hofmann. 

Manager  Will  L.  Greenbaum  announces  for 
his  last  event  of  the  season  a  concert  of  rare 
proportions  at  the  Civic  Auditorium  this 
coming  Tuesday  night,  April  25th,  at  8 :15. 
On  this  occasion  the  entire  New  York  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  of  eighty  players  will  have 
the  assistance  of  forty-five  of  the  best  local 
symphony  players,  forming  an  orchestra  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five.  Mr.  Walter 
Damrosch  will  wield  the  baton,  and  Josef 
Hofmann   will  be  the  soloist. 

The  programme  is  a  most  attractive  one. 
The  Symphony  will  be  Tschaikowsky's  No.  6, 
popularly  known  as  the  "Pathetique."  This 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  works  in  music. 
Then  there  will  be  the  Prelude  to  Wagner's 
"Lohengrin,"  a  number  in  which  the  string 
section  of  eighty-one  players  bears  the  brunt 
of  the  work.  Another  Wagner  gem  will  b<. 
"The   Ride  of  the   Valkyries." 

Josef  Hofmann  will  play  the  Concerto  in  D 
minor,  by  Anton  Rubinstein.     The  work  in  D 


minor  is  even  more  brilliant  than  the  same 
composer's  work  in  G  major,  which  Hofmann 
played  gloriously  last  Saturday   night. 

The  tickets  are  now  on  sale  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s,  corner  of  Kearny  and  Sutter 
Streets.  Mr.  Greenbaum  has  provided  4000 
good  seats  at  the  very  low  price  of  50  cents, 
and  the  very  choicest  locations  are  but  $1.50. 

If  the  public  shows  it  is  sufficiently  inter- 
ested to  warrant  attempting  such  big  things 
here,  Mr.  Greenbaum  promises  he  will  pro- 
vide them,  and  at  a  cost  within  the  reach  of 
all. 


Mr.  Hother  Wismer's  Pupils. 
Hother  Wismer  presents  in  a  violin  recital 
his  pupils — Miss  Georgia  Daugherty,  Miss 
Katherine  Hundley.  Mr.  August  Wiebalk,  Mr. 
Walter  Mires,  Mr.  Robin  McQuesten,  with 
Mrs.  Robert  Hughes  and  Miss  Harriet  Hund- 
ley as  accompanists — Wednesday  evening, 
April  26th,  at  8 :20  sharp,  at  Sorosis  Club 
Hall.     The  following  is  the  programme  : 

Sonata  in    B  flat,   for  violin  and  piano Mozart 

Liebesf reud    Fritz  Kreisler 

Spanish    Serenade    Chaminade-Kreisler 

Miss    Katherine    Hundley 
Miss    H.    Hundley    at    the    piano 

Violin  Concerto  in  A  minor Viotti 

Mr.    Walter    Mires 

Zigeunerweisen Sarasate 

Miss    Georgia     Daugherty 

Violin  Concerto  in  G  minor Max  Bruch 

Mr.    August    Wiebalk 

Romance    in   A Schumann 

Sonata    in    F Tartini 

Robin    McQuesten 

Suite,  op.  71,   for  2  violins  and  piano.  .Moszkowski 

Misses  Hundley  and    Miss   Daugherty 


Kip  Memorial  Mission  Benefit. 
A  benefit  the  dansant  for  the  Canon  Kip 
Memorial  Mission  will  be  given  next  Monday, 
April  24th,  in  the  Colonial  and  Italian  ball- 
rooms of  the  St.  Francis,  from  4:30  to  7:30. 
Tickets,  including  refreshments,  are  $1.50, 
and  may  be  obtained  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s  and  the  St.  Francis,  Fairmont,  and 
Palace  hotels.  Reservations  for  tables,  at  $5, 
may  be  made  through  Mrs.  Monteagle,  2516 
Pacific  Avenue,  or  James  Lieb,  Hotel  St. 
Francis.  The  institution  is  engaged  in  note- 
worthy work  in  the  city,  among  other  activi- 
ties maintaining  a  free  clinic  and  dispensary, 
which  last  year  treated  over  2500  cases.  Its 
day  nursery,  maintained  by  a  separate  board, 
during  the  same  period  cared  for  more  than 
1300  children,  with  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  forty-three. 


Preservation  of  Palace  of  Fine  Arts. 

The   ball   given    for   the   purpose    of   raising 

funds  to  aid  in  the  preservation  of  the  Palace 

of   Fine   Arts   at   the    Exposition   grounds   will 

be  held  on  Saturday  night,  April  29th,  in  the 

I  California  building.  At  the  headquarters,  pre- 
sided over  by  Charles  Templeton  Crocker  and 
Harold  L.  Mack,  Room  315,  Hotel  St.  Francis, 
boxes   are   selling  well   at  prices   ranging,    ac- 

I  cording  to  location,  from  $20  to  $50.  Admis- 
sion tickets  at  $1  and  reserved  seats  for  $1.50 
in  addition  to  the  general  admission  price  are 
likewise  going  with  satisfactory  rapidity.  The 
box-office  is  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  where 
admission  tickets  and  reserved  seats  may  be 
obtained. 


Benefit  for  National  Training  School. 
In  patriotic  response  to  the  call  for  funds 
with  which  to  maintain  the  National  Service 
Training  School,  to  open  at  the  Presidio  in 
June,  the  Dixie  Club  will  give  a  benefit 
Southern  Ball  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  May  6th. 
The  ballroom,  Palm  Court,  and  Rose  Room 
have  been  reserved  for  the  affair,  at  which 
2000  guests  are  expected.  Twenty-five  sup- 
per tables  have  already  been  reserved  in  the 
Palm  Court  by  prominent  society  women  who 
are   sponsors  for  the  ball. 


First  Laiv  Student — Hello,  Harry !  Have 
you  heard  the  new  name  for  bankruptcy  ? 
Second  Law  Student — No.  What  is  it  ? 
First  Lazv  Student — Jewish-prudence. — Topeka 
Journal. 


MISS  HARTRIDGE'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Beautiful  country  place.    Residence  modern  in 
every  respect.     Large   Recitation  Hall,  distinct 
from  Residence.     Fully   equipped   gymnasium. 
Outdoor  sports  under  Physical  Director.    Advan- 
tages of  New  York  City  available  for  older  girls. 
College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses.    Certi- 
ficate admits  to  Smith,  Vassar,  and  Wellesley. 
Emelyn  E.  Harteidge.  A  B.,  Principal. 
Oakwood,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey, 
(50  minutes  from  New  York.; 


J.  HARRIS 

High    Grade    Ladies'  Tailor 

RIDING  AND  POLO  SUITS 
TO  ORDER 

449   MASON  STREET,  cor.  Post 

Phone  Franklin  5275  SAN    FRANCISCO 


At 

HOTEL 
OAKLAND 

<I  The  servant  problem  is  solved. 

J|  Extraordinarily    low    rates    to 
permanent  guests. 

Investigate 

CARL  SWORD.  Manager. 


•again 

during 


-inspiring — beautiful 
-gay   and  colorful 
like  Old  Spain. 

Through  sleeper  service 
on  the  Angel  —  daily  at 
4  p.  m.  from  here. 


0M 

SantaFe 


Santa  Fe  City  Offices : 

673  Market  St..S.  F.. 
Phone  Kearny  315 
Market  Street  Ferry 
Phone  Kearny  1980 

121S  Broadway.  Oakland 
Phone  Lakeside  425 
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From  1857  lo  1916— 

Babies  of 

Three  Genera- 
tions have  been 
raised  to  healthy 
childhood  on 

EAGLE 

*-*  —      BRAND     _.r-v 

CONdensED 
MILK 

j,. TWEOaismu.      

T"  HE  FOOD  that  thousands  of  mothers  of 
*  today  —  of  a  generation  ago — and  of  oor 
grandmother's  day  —  found  pure  and  safe  for 
their  babies  is  likely  10  prove  pure  and  safe  for 
your  baby.  Awarded  Grand  Prize  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition. 

Keep  a  supply  of  "  Ea£le  Brand"  in  the  house 
and  use  it  when  you  are  making  cakes,  pies, 
puddings,  ice-cream,  muffins,  tea  bisroits.  It 
gives  a  wonderful  flavor  to  (cfre,  Ua  ir.d 
chucolait.  Send  Coupon   Today 


Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co., 
108  Hudson  St.,  New  York. 
Please     send     me     the     booklets 
checked : 

Tbe  ImpBrtanl  Basbess  of  Being  a  Bother 

Baby's  Biography 

Borden's  Recipes 


Name.. 


THE    SCENIC    LINE 

Direct  to 

SACRAMENTO,  DIXON,  WOODLAND,  MARYS- 
VILLE,  COLUSA,  GRIDLEY,  0ROV1LLE  and  CfflCO 

Automatic  Block  Signals.  Observation  Cars, 
Rock  Ballasted  Road-Bed. 

Through  Observation  Car  service  between 
Chico.  Marysville  and  Bay  Cities  in  connection 
with  Northern  Electric  Railway. 

Write  for  descriptive  folder. 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

Pan  Francisco  Depot— Key  Route  Ferry 
Oakland  Depot—  40th  and  Shatter  Ave. 


HONOLULU 

TrtA  Wav  fn  finHSplendid  Twin-Screw 

ine  way  to  uo:  10.eooton  ineriesi  stmrs. 
OCE ANEC  S.S.  CO.  "si£rra'-.-sokoha","vd(tuba" 

673KLSt.  SaDFraBcisM,CaL  1st  CI.  565.00:  2nd  $50  00 
/L-net.-'Sydney, Australia  Sailings  every21days. 
V.P*c-W,S337.50]stclJ   May  2,  May  23,  June  13 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
;-ent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 


THROUGH— service 


VIA  THE 


Western  Pacific 

TO 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

DENVER 

OMAHA 

KANSAS  CITY 

ST.  LOUIS 

CHICAGO 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande 

Burlington 

Missouri  Pacific 

Rock  Island 


Service — Scenery 
Satisfaction 


For  Information  and  Particulars  Call,  Write  or 
Telephone 

665  MARKET  STREET 
UNION  FERRY  STATION 

Telephone  Sutter  1651 
1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND 

Telephone  Oakland  132 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"Has  he  a  sense  of  fairness"'"  "Goodness, 
yes  !  He  can  tell  them  a  block  away." — The 
Gargoyle. 

"Dat  Rastus  queer  kind  o'  fellah."  "Yes, 
indeedy.  He'd  rather  work  dan  git  married." 
— Dallas  News. 

"Arthur,  dear,  the  doctor  says  I  need  a 
change  of  climate."  "All  right,  the  weather 
man  says  it  will  be  cooler  tomorrow." — Judge. 

Collector — Did  you  look  at  that  little  bill 
I  left  yesterday,  sir?  House  Member — Yes; 
it  has  passed  the  first  reading. — Boston  Globe. 

"How  much  vas  dose  collars?"  "Two  for 
a  quarter."  "How  much  for  vun?"  "Fifteen 
cents."  "Gift'  me  de  odder  \-un." — Yale 
Record. 

Miss  Vine — Do  you  favor  women  pro- 
posing ?  Mrs.  Oaks — Certainly  not.  When  a 
woman  picks  out  i  man  she  should  make  him 
propose. — Chicago   Tribune. 

"Where  is  your  wTife  going  this  summer?" 
"She's  looking  around  for  some  place  where 
none  of  the  women  have  more  than  two 
gowns.     She  has  three." — Life. 

Mrs.  Youuguedd  (a  doctor's  daughter) — 
Did  papa  say  he  would  do  anything  for  you? 
Yoitngwedd — Yes ;  he  said  he  would  operate 
upon  me  at  any  time  free  of  charge. — 
Pickings. 

She — Every  time  Screecher,  the  grand 
opera  tenor,  gets  a  sore  throat  it  costs  him 
a  thousand  dollars.  He — Gee !  His  throat 
must  be  as  long  as  a  giraffe's. — Musical 
America. 

Miss  Gotrox — One  can  be  very  happy 
in  this  world  with  health  and  money.  Ded- 
broke — Then  let's  be  made  one.  I  have  the 
health  and  you  have  the  money. — Boston 
Transcript. 

Departing  Diner — I'd  like  to  give  you  a  tip. 
waiter,  but  I  find  I  have  only  my  taxi  fare 
left.  Waiter — They  do  say,  sir,  that  an  after- 
dinner  walk  is  verv  good  for  the  'ealth,  sir. — 


Kansas  City  Star. 

"Are  you  a  presidential  candidate?"  "I  re- 
fuse to  answer,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum. 
"If  I  say  'yes'  it  might  be  taken  as  a  joke, 
and  if  I  say  'no'  it  might  be  taken  seriously." 
— Washington   Star. 

"Does  your  husband  believe  in  prohibition?" 
!  "About  the  same  as  he  does  in  ghosts.  He 
I  admits  that  there  might  be  such  a  thing,  and 

the   mention    of   it    scares   him    dreadfully." — 

Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Her  Parent — You  must  understand,  sir,  that 
I  want  my  daughter  to  have  as  good  a  home 
after  marriage  as  before.  Her  Suitor — Well, 
you're  not  going  to  break  up  housekeeping, 
are  you  ? — Boston   Transcript. 

"How's  your  new  hired  man?"  asked  Neigh- 
bor Perkins.  "My  new  hired  man,"  stated 
Farmer  Hornbeak.  "is  the  finest  specimen  of 
petrified  motion  that  I  ever  had  the  pleasure 
of   witnessing." — Kansas   City   Star. 

Sergeant  (at  drill) — Company ;  two  paces 
forward!  march!  Old  Countrywoman  (look- 
ing on) — That's  just  like  them  officers ! 
Couldn't  he  take  two  paces  forrard  'isself,  in- 
stead o'  moving  the  whole  regiment? — Lon- 
don   Opinion. 

"Whit  way  hae  ye  gi'en  ower  smokin', 
Donal'  ?"  "Weel,  it's  no  sic  a  pleesure  after 
a',  for  ye  ken  a  buddy's  ain  tebacy  costs  ower 
muckle  ;  and  if  ye're  smokin'  anither  buddy's 
ye  hae  to  ram  yer  pipe  sae  tight  it'll  no 
draw." — Glasgow  Herald. 

Mrs.  Jus/wed — And  would  you  really  do 
anything  for  me,  Jack ?  Justzicd — Darling,  i 
swear  it !  Mrs.  Jtistwed — Then  would  you 
please  let  my  brother  Bob,  the  surgeon,  ope- 
rate on  you  for  something?  He's  just  start- 
ing in,  you  know  ! — Life. 

"I  consider  my  own  health  and  comfort," 
remarked  the  intensely  self-concerned  person. 
"Public  opinion  means  nothing  to  me." 
"Well,"  replied  Uncle  Eben,  pensively;  "dar 
is  sumpin'  jes'  about  like  dat  de  matter  wif 
my  mule." — Washington  Star. 

"I  hate  her!"  "What  has  she  done  now?" 
"She  says  she  is  just  dying  to  have  her  sweet- 
heart meet  me !"  "Why  I  should  consider 
that  a  compliment !"  "Perhaps  you  might, 
but  I  don't  consider  myself  so  ugly  as  to  be 
entirely    harmless." — Houston    Post. 

"I'm  thinking  of  getting  married,  pa. 
What's  it  like?"  "You  had  a  job  as  janitor 
once,  didn't  you?"  "Yes."  "And  you  had  a 
position  as  watchman  once,  didn't  you?" 
"Yes."  "And  you  worked  a  while  as  a  care- 
taker, didn't  you  ?"  "Yes."  "Well,  it's  a  '■ 
combination  of  all  three  jobs." — New  York 
Globe. 

Farmer  (to  autoisi  who  has  stopped  and  is 
reading  his  guide-book) — What's  the  matter, 
mister?  Autotst — I'm  puzzled.  According  to 
the  guide-book  there  ought  to  be  a  saloon  at 
these   forks   in    the   road.     Farmer — You   bet: 


that's  just  what   I've  been   arguing   for   thirty 
years. — Puck. 

"Father,  who  owns  these  parks?"  asked  a 
boy  while  out  for  a  walk.  "We  do.  my  son," 
replied  the  boy's  parent :  "we,  the  people.  As 
a  part  of  the  people,  James,  we  have  a  right 
to  consider  ourselves  the  owners.  It  is  a 
glorious  feature  of  our  form  of  government, 
my  boy/'  he  continued,  his  eyes  kindling, 
"that  the  people  are  absolute.  All  property 
rights  are  based  on  their  consent.  All  titles 
thus  come  from  them,  and  will  finally  revert 
to  them.     The  will  of  the  people  is   the  su- 


I  preme    law."       "Hello,     there !"    shouted    the 

i  harsh,  imperious  park  policeman,  "get  off  that 

grass,  or  I'll  run  ye  in  !" — Buffalo  Express. 

"I  hear  your  daughter  is  taking  singing  les- 
sons. Don't  you  find  it  rather  expensive  ?" 
"Well,  it's  cheaper  than  hiring  a  lawyer." 
"What  has  a  lawyer  got  to  do  with  singing 
lessons?"  "Nothing  at  all,  but  I  want  to  get 
out  of  the  apartment  I'm  in,  and  if  I  hire  a 
lawyer  to  break  the  lease  it  would  cost  me 
more  than  to  pay  for  the  singing  lessons  and 
let  the  landlord  break  the  lease  himself." — 
Pittsburg  Post. 


1,000,000  MEN  FOR  THE  ARMY 

Is  the  gist  of  the  bill  just  adopted  by 
the  United  States  Senate,  which 
means  ultimate  protection. 

Right  now  the  question  is,  what  are 
you  doing  to  protect  yourself?  Un- 
less you  put  your  valuable  papers  etc., 
in  a  place  where  fire  and  burglar  can 
not  reach  them,  you  are  not  protect- 
ing yourself. 

For  as  little  as  $4  a  year  you  can  rent 
a  box  in  the  Crocker  Safe  Deposit 
Vaults  —  fireproof,  burglar-proof. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110   Sutter   St  French  Bank  Bldg. 


The  Fallacy 
of  Paraf  f  ine 
base:  Eastern 

oil  manufactur- 
ers have  long  ex- 
tolled the  super- 
ior virtues  of  paraf- 
fine-base  motor  oils. 
But  Pacific  Coast 
motorists  have  proved 
that  Zerolene,  made  from 
selected  California  crude, 
asphalt-base,  gave  bestresults. 
Their  experience  is  now  sup- 
ported by  the  testimony  of  in- 
ternational experts.  Lieut 
Bryan  stated  before  the  Am, 
Soc.  of  Naval  Engineers:  "Oils 
made  from  the  asphalt -base 
crudes  have  shown  them- 
selves better  adapted  to  motor 
cylinders,  as  far  as  their  car- 
bon-forming proclivities  are 
concerned,  than  are  paraffine- 

base  Pennsylvania  oils.*'  Zerolene 
received  highest  competitive  awards, 
San  Francisco  and  San  Diego  Expo- 
sitions. Dealers  everywhere  and  at 
service  stations  and  agencies  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company. 

ZEROLENE 

AeShttdard  Oil£r/fctor(hn 
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ficulty  has  been  fairly  and  satisfactorily  compromised 
Nothing  could  be  more  stupid  now  than  to  revive  an 
j  issue  happily  asleep. 

Of  course  Senator  Phelan  and  Jimmy  Rolph  and  all 
the  other  vote-seekers  will  feel  obliged  to  spiel  their 
little  spiels  in  deference  to  anti-Oriental  prejudice. 
As  politicians  they  will  feel  obligated  to  play  the 
game.  But  in  their  hearts  they  must  know  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  an  "Oriental  invasion"  under  interna- 
tional arrangements  as  they  stand.  And  they  must 
realize  the  folly  of  calling  up  and  revitalizing  a  dead- 
and-gone  agitation.  If  they  don't  know  it  other 
and  wiser  men  do;  and  there  will,  we  trust,  be  too 
much  good  sense  both  here  and  at  Washington  to  per- 
mit a  repetition  of  the  experience  through  which  we 
passed  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  with  its  certain 
disturbance  of  friendly  feeling  and  its  possible  menace 
to  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 


FORTIETH  YEAR. 


ALFRED   HOLMAN  -------  Editor 
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The  United  States  and  Japan. 
The  so-called  "gentlemen's  agreement"  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  has  now  been  in  effect  for 
half  a  dozen  or  more  years  and  has  worked  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  countries.  It  has  restrained  the 
movement  of  Japanese  laborers  to  the  United  States 
without  offending  the  sensibilities  of  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment and  people.  It  has  the  vital  authority  of 
law,  while  avoiding  the  offense  that  a  law  to  the  same 
effect  would  surely  give.  Then  why  change  the  con- 
dition? Why  make  a  law  which  is  not  needed?  Why 
gratuitously  offend  a  sensitive  people  when  nothing  is 

j  to  be  gained  by  it? 

This  of  all  times  is  a  time  ill  chosen  for  the  stirring 
of  racial  and  national  animosities.  Surely  there  is 
trouble  enough  in  the  world  without  wantonly  raising 

■  cause  of  trouble.  With  two-thirds  of  the  world  ex- 
hausting its  energies  in  brutal  warfare,  surely  the 
effort  should  be  on  the  part  of  countries  at  peace  to 
keep  the  peace.  We  are  living  harmoniously  in  neigh- 
borship with  the  Japanese.  We  have  no  grievance 
against  them.  They  should  have  none  against  us — . 
they  will  have  none,  if  we  shall  treat  them  with  cour- 
teous consideration  on  the  one  serious  point  which  in 
time  past  has  risen  between  us.     That  particular  dif- 


Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  Republican  Party. 

Not  since  the  earlier  years  of  the  republic  have  we 
had  in  the  executive  chair  a  man  who  could  be  char- 
acterized as  the  choice  of  all  the  people.  It  is  in- 
evitable under  the  party  system  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  electorate  should  have  preferred  another  than 
the  man  chosen.  It  is  therefore  all  the  more  important 
that  the  man  nominated  and  elected  by  a  party  should 
have  the  positive  support  of  the  members  of  that  party. 
It  is  not  enough  merely  to  be  elected  if  in  the  process 
of  election  many  individual  wishes  and  wills  shall  have 
been  stifled  or  thwarted — in  other  words  if  many  mem- 
bers of  the  party  have  by  a  species  of  compulsion  found 
it  necessary  to  compromise  their  judgments  and  their 
sentiments. 

This  principle  applies  significantly  to  time  and  con- 
ditions present.  The  next  President,  be  he  Republican 
or  Democrat,  will  need  the  absolute  backing  of  his 
party.  And  he  ought  to  be  a  man  in  whom  his  party 
as  a  whole  feel  a  definite  and  assured  confidence. 
Any  man,  even  though  he  might  command  his  party's 
strength  at  the  polls,  should  not  wish  election  under 
conditions  involving  compulsion  with  a  sense  of  pro- 
test on  the  part  of  considerable  sections  of  the  party. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  in  point.  Conceding 
his  many  merits,  likewise  conceding  his  vote-getting 
powers,  the  fact  still  remains  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
nomination  and  election  would  be  to  vast  numbers  of 
the  Republican  party  a  circumstance  of  humiliation 
and  chagrin.  Then  many  who  might  vote  for  him 
under  pressure  of  the  special  circumstances  would  do  it 
unwillingly.  If  elected — and  the  Argonaut  believes  his 
election  out  of  the  question — he  would  be  weak  in  the 
distrust  not  only  of  the  Democrats  of  the  country,  but 
of  large  sections  of  the  Republican  party.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt ought  not  to  be  thought  of  at  this  time  in  con- 
nection with  the  presidency.  Passing  over  all  other 
reasons  affecting  the  propriety  of  his  candidacy,  it  re- 
mains to  be  said  that  his  participation  in  the  movement 
of  four  years  ago  has  made  him  the  object  of  a  very 
definite  resentment  on  the  part  of  multitudes  who  at 
other  times  have  supported  him.  He  might  get  the 
party  vote  and  it  might  conceivably  bring  about  his 
election.  But  the  vote  would  largely  be  an  unwilling 
one.  In  office  Mr.  Roosevelt  could  but  be  affected  by  a 
feeling  which  is  very  general  with  respect  to  him.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  not  a  weak  man;  on  the  contrary  he  is  a 
very  strong  man.  But  no  man  coming  into  office  as  the 
result  of  an  unwilling  support  at  the  polls  can  have 
the  moral  backing  required  for  the  great  and  positive 
occasions  which  clearly  await  the  next  administration. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  himself  defined  the  condition  un- 
der which  he  might  be  effective  in  the  presidency.  The 
country,  he  has  said,  must,  to  accept  him,  be  in  a 
"heroic  mood."  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  know  that  the 
heroic  mood  and  the  mood  of  compromise  do  not  go 


together.  He  is  a  man  of  discrimination — of  keenest 
power  to  read  the  public  mind — and  he  ought  to  know 
that  candidacy  on  his  part  in  defiance  of  a  large  sec- 
tion of  party  sentiment  and  judgment  would  run  in 
the  face  of  the  very  condition  he  has  described  as 
prerequisite  to  effectiveness  in  the  presidential  office. 

It  may  not  be  practicable  as  practicabilities  are 
reckoned  in  the  political  sphere  to  bring  into  the  presi- 
dency a  man  of  the  very  positive  type.  It  is  not  prac- 
ticable if  it  should  come  about  as  an  essential  of  elec- 
tion that  the  nominee  shall  have  the  support  of  multi- 
tudes who  dislike  and  distrust  him.  We  would  better 
have  a  less  positive  man  strong  in  the  backing  of  his 
party  than  a  more  positive  man  weak  in  the  fact  that 
his  election  was  compelled  by  conditions  repugnant  to 
many  members  of  his  party.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  heroic 
mood  should  begin  at  home.  He  should  be  heroic 
enough  to  put  aside  his  own  ambitions. 


By  Order  of  Court. 

The  decision  of  Judge  Richard  S.  Tuthill  of  the 
circuit  court  in  Chicago  to  the  effect  that  the  plays 
commonly  attributed  to  William  Shakespeare  were 
actually  written  by  Francis  Bacon  opens  up  a  vista  of 
possibilities  that  is  both  gratifying  and  alarming.  For 
what  must  be  the  effect  upon  the  scholars  of  the  world 
when  they  realize  that  all  the  great  problems  of  science 
and  literature  can  be  solved  in  the  course  of  a  week 
or  so  by  the  simple  process  of  a  friendly  suit  before 
an  American  circuit  judge?  For  example,  there  is  the 
mystery  of  the  authorship  of  the  Letters  of  Junius. 
This  should  prove  a  mere  trifle  to  the  judicial  mind 
that  can  exorcise  the  Shakespearean  phantom.  We 
will  not  ask  Judge  Tuthill  to  indicate  the  writers  of 
the  Pentateuch,  since  he  would  probably  say  that  his 
court  has  no  interest  in  matters  of  religion.  But  per- 
haps he  would  disclose  the  identity  of  the  Man  in  the 
Iron  Mask,  and  explain  to  us  why  comets  seem  to 
defy  the  law  of  gravitation  and  push  their  tails  in 
front  of  them  instead  of  following  the  more  usual  pro- 
cedure. Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  overload  Judge 
Tuthill  or  make  unreasonable  demands  upon  his  om- 
niscience, but  we  should  much  like  to  know  if  there 
is  actually  a  temperate  zone  at  the  North  Pole,  the 
true  age  of  the  earth,  the  origin  of  the  moon,  whether 
acquired  characteristics  are  transmissible,  the  nature 
of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  and  the  riddle  of  the 
Sphinx.  The  legal  mind  could  easily  bring  these  little 
matters,  and  a  hundred  others  like  them,  within  the 
reach  of  a  friendly  injunction.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
our  own  circuit  judges,  but  they  are  diffident  and  wary 
men,  already  overburdened  with  mere  sordid  disputes, 
and  some  of  these  aforementioned  problems  seem  too 
important  to  be  assigned  to  police  judges.  Moreover, 
Judge  Tuthill  has  won  our  confidence.  He  has  a  cer- 
tain easy  precision  that  persuades.  But  we  should  like 
to  know  if  it  would  now  be  contempt  of  court  to  ad- 
here to  the  Shakespearean  as  opposed  to  the  Baconian 
theory. 

We  must  confess  to  a  Shakespearean  predilection, 
due  possibly  to  heredity,  old  age,  even  to  stupidity,  but 
none  the  less  firm.  We  did  once  try  manfully  to 
fathom  the  intricacies  of  the  many  ciphers  offered  for 
the  consideration  of  the  world,  but  we  must  have  gone 
wrong  somewhere,  for  we  suddenly  found  ourselves 
with  a  dawning  conviction  that  Shakespeare  was  writ- 
ten by  Mrs.  Eddy,  and  this  gave  way  to  a  furtive  sus- 
picion that  we  ourselves  were  the  author.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  "that  way  madness  lies,"  to  quote  a  dramatist 
whom  we  would  rather  not  name  until  we  know  our 
legal  status  in  this  matter,  although  we  may  say  thai 
the  play  is  called  "King  Lear."  Life  seemed  to  be 
too  short  for  ciphers  and  human  reason  too  unsl 
Henceforth  they  were  eschewed. 

But   the   ciphers   will   doubtless   continue    to 
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and  fascinate.  They  occupy  in  literature  the  place  that 
the  detective  story  occupies  in  fiction.  They  corre- 
spond with  nothing  in  the  world  of  fact,  but  they 
harmlessly  inebriate.  The  public  has  faced  the  Shake- 
spearean ciphers  with  an  unmoved  equanimity.  It  has 
admired  the  ingenuity  and  the  pertinacity  of  their 
advocates,  but  it  has  remained  unconvinced  and 
slightly  contemptuous.  And  now  it  is  a  little  tired  and 
a  little  bored. 

The  average  reader  pretends  to  no  scholarship  in 
this  matter,  and  he  does  not  think  that  any  scholar- 
ship is  needed.  His  methods  of  judgment  are  other 
than  those  of  the  footrule  and  of  arithmetic,  but  per- 
haps none  the  less  lawful.  He  reads  his  Shakespeare 
and  he  sees  the  emergence  from  it  of  a  distinct  and 
definite  personality,  not  a  demigod,  but  a  man,  with 
human  and  consistent  strengths  and  weaknesses,  wis- 
doms and  ignorances.  Every  page  of  Shakespeare  is 
threaded  with  a  definite  human  character,  not  a  hun- 
dred human  characters,  but  one  only.  Just  as  we 
know  what  manner  of  man  was  Cervantes  after  we  have 
read  "Don  Quixote,"  so  we  know  what  manner  of 
man  was  Shakespeare.  We  can  reconstruct  him  from 
his  writings  just  as  we  can  reconstruct  Plato  or  Paul. 
We  can  see  him  as  we  can  see  other  men,  as  saint 
and  sinner,  philosopher  and  mocker,  generally  wise 
but  sometimes  foolish,  alternating  between  heights  and 
depths,  but  always  with  a  range  inaccessible  to  lesser 
men.  We  know  Shakespeare  to  be  great,  not  because 
he  is  so  unhuman,  but  because  he  is  so  human,  so  like 
ourselves,  only  more  so,  if  such  an  expression  may 
be  permitted.  And  because  the  character,  the  per- 
sonality, of  Shakespeare  is  so  clear-cut,  so  familiar, 
so  domestic,  we  know  that  it  is  not  the  character  of 
Bacon.  We  might  as  well  be  asked  to  identify 
Thomas  a  Kempis  with  Moliere. 

It  would  indeed  be  strange,  in  fact  miraculous,  if  the 
man  who,  as  Shakespeare,  practically  reconstructed 
the  English  language,  giving  a  new  speech  alike  to 
prince  and  plowman,  should  be  able,  as  Bacon,  to  write 
almost  equally  voluminously  and  yet  to  leave  the  lan- 
guage untouched.  The  intellect  of  Bacon  was  as  deep 
as  the  sea,  but  human  hearts  did  not  open  to  that 
voice,  nor  human  speech  respond.  He  had  no  witchery 
to  call  forth  laughter  and  tears,  love,  hate,  and  com- 
passion. And  if  such  power  had  actually  been  a  part 
of  him  he  could  never  have  drawn  such  a  boundarj 
around  it,  have  so  fenced  it  in,  that  no  ray  of  that 
magic  should  ever  shine  around  his  name. 

Such  are  the  ways  in  which  ordinary  intelligence 
has  argued,  and  will  argue,  about  Shakespeare.  They 
are  not  likely  to  be  changed. 


What  Next? 

Further  search  for  Villa  would  be  farcical.  No- 
body knows  where  he  is,  and  even  if  his  where- 
abouts were  known  an  army  is  not  the  proper 
instrument  for  pursuing  him.  But  the  President  is  in 
what  is  to  him  an  embarrassing  position.  If  he  orders 
General  Pershing  to  go  forward,  he  will  be  acting  in 
bad  faith  toward  that  man-of-straw  of  his  own  crea- 
tion, the  dc  facto  president  of  Mexico.  If  he  orders 
Pershing  to  return  home  he  will  injure  his  position 
before  the  country  politically.  A  really  strong  man 
would  know  what  to  do  and  would  do  it ;  but  Mr. 
Wilson  is  not  a  strong  man.  He  does  not  know  what 
to  do;  and  if  he  did  he  would  lack  the  stamina  to  do 
it.  He  is  paltering  now  with  a  dangerous  situation, 
hoping  to  find  some  way  out  of  it.  Probably  he  will 
seek  some  sort  of  compromise.  In  all  likelihood  our 
army  will  be  kept  in  Mexico  by  way  of  saving  the 
President's  face  in  his  own  country,  but  not  permitted 
to  do  anything  in  the  hope  of  satisfying  Carranza.  We 
do  not  look  to  see  General  Pershing's  force  brought 
home.  It  will  probably  remain  camped  in  Mexico  for 
an  indefinite  period.  This  policy  will  be  part  of  the 
price  the  country  will  pay  in  behoof  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
candidacy  for  reelection. 

Obviously  there  is  but  one  ultimate  course — we  shall 
"i  necessity  take  military  possession  of  Mexico  and  do 
for  that  country  what  we  have  done  for  Cuba.  But 
this  calls  for  action  of  a  very  positive  kind,  and  it  will 
probably  be  left  for  an  executive  of  more  hardihood, 
more  positiveness  and  consistency  of  purpose  than  Mr, 
\>  ilson.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  the  ultimate  task  should 
1  .  made  more  difficult  both  for  ourselves  and  for  the 
f  .exicans  by  delay.  It  was  Napoleon,  we  believe,  who 
laid   down   the   principle   that   in   war   prestige    is   the 


largest  factor.  Three  years  ago.  when  the  problem  of 
.Mexico  became  acute,  we  had  on  our  side  all  of  the 
values  associated  with  prestige.  The  effect  of  our 
varied  and  contradictory  policy,  of  our  advances  and 
our  withdrawals,  of  our  supine  endurance  of  unmeas- 
ured affronts  and  of  unspeakable  injuries,  has  been  to 
destroy  that  wholesome  terror  of  the  American  name 
which  aforetime  possessed  the  Mexican  people.  There 
was  a  time  when  in  the  Mexican  mind  one  American 
soldier  was  a  match  for  four  peons.  Today  the  ap- 
praisal is  reversed.  The  Mexicans  hold  us  to  be  a 
race  of  cowards  and  incompetents;  and  they  value 
themselves  as  immensely  our  superiors  in  fighting 
ability.  Thus  the  force  of  prestige  has  been  lost  to  us. 
And  when  we  shall  march  into  Mexico,  as  assuredly  we 
must,  for  the  enforcement  of  social  order,  the  cost  will 
be  vastly  greater  both  in  blood  and  in  money  than  it 
should  have  been.  We  ourselves,  through  the  timidities 
and  vacillations  of  the  Administration  at  Washington 
have  created  this  condition. 


Schoolhouses  and  the  "  Civic  Centre." 

One  of  the  dangers  which  beset  every  "going"  in- 
stitution is  the  effort  of  cranks  and  faddists  to  make  it 
a  vehicle  for  promotion  of  their  special  enthusiasms. 
We  can  think  of  no  organization,  from  the  national 
government  down  to  the  Los  Gatos  Trail  Club,  which 
does  not  have  constantly  to  fight  off  efforts  to  engraft 
upon  it  this,  that,  or  another  aim  foreign  to  its  essen- 
tial purpose.  There  is  a  special  type  of  mind,  and  a 
very  persistent  mind  it  is,  which  assails  every  steady- 
going  organization  with  demands  that  it  take  on  some 
special  responsibility,  mindless  of  the  ten  thousand  in- 
stances which  demonstrate  the  folly  of  this  sort  of 
thing. 

Perhaps  of  all  modern  institutions  the  Protestant 
church  has  been  most  pitifully  ridden  in  this  respect. 
Organized  for  the  worship  of  God — assuredly  a  suf- 
ficient purpose  in  itself — it  has  been  made  a  vehicle 
of  every  movement  that  could  exhibit  even  the  pre- 
tense of  moral  justification.  Its  extraneous  attach- 
ments run  a  wide  gamut  from  temperance  promotion 
to  the  sewing  circle ;  and  we  think  it  probably  due  in 
very  large  measure  to  this  incubus  that  the  Protestant 
church  is  losing  its  hold  upon  society.  More  wisely, 
Catholic  policy  holds  the  church  strictly  within  the 
lines  of  its  essential  purpose.  It  gives  its  aid  wisely 
to  moral  and  social  movements.  But  it  does  not  make 
the  mistake  of  holding  these  movements  in  a  para- 
sitical attachment  to  itself.  The  Catholic  church  holds 
itself  apart  from  extraneous  things,  and  its  history  is 
a  standing  demonstration  of  the  wisdom  of  the  rule 
which  draws  a  strict  line  between  main  purposes  and 
collateral  enthusiasms. 

The  American  public  school  has  suffered  grievously 
at  the  hands  of  the  parasitic  social  reformer.  The 
anti-alcohol  extremist,  the  holiday-maker,  the  mili- 
tarist, the  anti-militarist,  the  biblical  faddist  and  the 
anti-biblical  faddist,  these  and  a  hundred  other  en- 
thusiasts have  sought  to  unload  their  specialties  upon 
the  schools  and  have  in  a  very  considerable  measure 
succeeded  in  doing  so.  Our  schools  are  loaded  up  with 
fads  to  a  degree  which  has  overwhelmed  the  simplici- 
ties of  their  normal  purpose  and  worked  vastly  against 
their  practical  usefulness. 

Now  there  comes  another  suggestion  equally  mis- 
chievous in  the  form  of  a  movement  to  turn  the 
schoolhouses  of  the  country  over  to  local  branches  of 
a  national  society  which  styles  itself  the  "Civic 
Centre."  The  theory  of  the  Civic  Centre  is  that  of  a 
public  forum.  It  promotes  meetings  for  discussion  of 
public  affairs  or  any  other  interest  which  may  happen 
to  engross  popular  attention  at  any  particular  time. 
The  idea  is  not  a  bad  one.  The  manner  of  its  working 
out  is  not  always  what  might  be  wished,  since  so- 
cieties of  this  kind  inevitably  attract  agitators  and 
platformists  eager  to  exhibit  themselves.  But  public 
discussion,  even  though  it  may  sometimes  run  to 
vanity  and  folly,  is  wholesome  in  its  tendencies;  and 
upon  the  whole — always  when  it  falls  under  wise  di- 
rection— the  Civic  Centre  renders  a  very  good  service. 
But  it  ought  to  stand  on  its  own  legs,  so  to  speak. 
It  has  no  just  or  proper  claim  to  use  of  the 
schoolhouses.  Such  use  must  inevitably  tend  to  de- 
stroy a  certain  atmosphere  which  makes  for  aca- 
demic spirit.  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  things  a 
diversion  from  the  normal  purposes  for  which  a 
schoolhouse  is  created.     It  must  tend  to  identify  vari- 


ous kinds  of  extraneous  agitations  with  our  educations 
system.     In  the  long  run  it  could  not  fail  to  make  0U' \g 
schoolhouses   centres   of   political    and   other   intcreJU 
alien  to  the  normal  purposes  of  education. 

The  use  of  the  schoolhouse  for  public  meetings  mus    ; 
in  the  nature  of  things  make  a  disturbance  of  certain"* 
physical  conditions  which  tend  to  educational  efficiencv 
It  is  remembered  that  many  years  ago  in  the  smalle  I 
towns   of   California  the   schoolhouses   were   used  anil: 
nually    for    the    holding    of    school    district    elections* 
Surely  there  must  be  many  to  remember  that  alwaJiB 
after    such    occasions   there    was    need    for    a    house   I 
cleaning;  that  it  took  a  full  week  to  re-collect  and  re» 
arrange   the   physical   properties   of   the   school.     Thi 
annual   school   election  was   for  the   schools   in   whicljl 
it  was  held  inevitably  a  nuisance  and  an  annoyances 
a  vital  disturbance  of  the  process  of  school  life. 

If  there  is  in  popular  consideration  of  public  affair:! 
and  social  reforms  a  sufficient  and  justifying  interestB 
then  surely  each  community  ought  to  make  provisioiH 
tor  it  without  intruding  in  a  physical  sense  on  tifcl 
property  of  the  schools.  There  is  much  in  atmosphere  I 
particularly  in  atmospheres  as  related  to  education  ant  • 
religion.  No  self-respecting  church  would  let  out  it:  ■ 
house  of  worship  for  the  miscellaneous  uses  of  socJH) 
and  political  discussion.  It  would  be  fatal  from  everj» 
point  of  view,  and  nobody  knows  it  better  than  th(H 
promoters  of  reverence. 

It  is  gratifying  to  read  an  announcement  in  thcB 
newspapers  of  the  current  week  of  a  legal  opinion  tr|l 
the  effect  that  use  of  schoolhouses  as  Civic  Centres  hi 
not  permissible.  The  district  attorney  of  Santa  Cruall 
County,  in  an  opinion  addressed  to  the  county  super-B 
intendent  of  schools,  holds  that  an  act  of  the  last  legis-B- 
lature  turning  over  schoolhouses  to  the  uses  of  thil 
Civic  Centre  is  "unconstitutional  for  the  reason  thalH 
it  is  in  direct  violation  of  Article  IX  of  the  Constitii-B 
tion  of  the  state,  in  that  by  the  enforcement  of  thisB 
act  the  school  funds  will  be  diverted  to  purposes  otheil 
than  the  purpose  for  which  said  funds  have  bee™ 
created  and  the  tax  levied."  It  is  profoundly  to  bcl 
hoped  that  this  opinion  will  find  confirmation  at  tliel 
hands  of  the  courts. 


A  Rake's  Progress. 

Hon.  John  J.  Fitzgerald,  chairman  of  the  House  Ap-I 
propriations  Committee,  is  the  latest  and  most  authori-l 
tative  of  the  many  critics  who  have  arraigned  the  finan- 
cial tendencies  of  our  government.    By  way  of  emphi-l 
sizing  the  facts,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  getting  up  a  statis-  j 
tical  statement  which  will  exhibit  the  volume  of  current 
appropriations  made  by  Congress  and  approved  by  the  1 
President.     Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  not  excited  about  it.     He8 
doesn't   expect,   he   admits,  to   make   any  very   serious, 
impression.     But  none  the  less  he  is  bent  upon  doing 
his  duty  as  he  conceives  it  in  giving  Congress  and  the 
country  the  truth,  even  though — since  the  present  Con-I 
gress  has  been  more  extravagant  than  any  previous  oneJ 
— the  reflection  is  upon  his  own  party. 

The  purport   of   Mr.   Fitzgerald's   statement    is   thatil 
the   government    is   spending   more    money   than   it   is 
getting   in   or   is   in  the  way  of  getting  in.      Congress 
seems  willing  and  even  eager  to  appropriate  vast  sums 
even  in  the   face  of  growing  deficits  and  despite  thei"" 
fact  that  we  have  no  present  means  by  which  to  pull 
up  a  depleted  treasury.     Among  the  citations  of  reck-;] 
less  appropriation  Mr.  Fitzgerald  notes  the  appropria-' 
tion  of  $8,000,000  as  a  "preliminary  advance"  for  the 
cost  of  the  expedition  after  Villa;  the  passage  by  theH 
Senate  of  a  bill  for  an  initial  expenditure  of  $11,000,00(1 
for  an  armor-plate  plant  and  a  further  appropriation  of 
$15,000,000  to  build  a  government  plant  for  the  fixation 
of  atmospheric  nitrogen,  a  project  bound  to  run  up  into 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.    A  further  illustra- 
tion is  afforded  in  the  recent  history  of  the  Department 
of   Agriculture,   whose   demands   in   three   years   have| 
advanced  from  $18,000,000  to  $30,000,000. 

How  are  we  going  to  pay?  asks  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  No- 
body knows.  Internal  taxes  can  not  be  increased  with- 
out a  political  reaction  that  would  surely  destroy  the 
party  imposing  new  demands.  There  is  the  tariff,  of 
course.  But  both  parties  are  practically  committed  to- 
policies  under  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  much 
more  revenue  on  tariff  account.  The  natural  solution 
of  the  problem  would  be  scrutiny  of  the  expense  ac- 
count. But  nobody,  if  we  except  Mr.  Fitzgerald  him- 
self, takes  any  interest  in  this  phase  of  the  situation. 
The  whole  anxiety  of  Congress  appears  to  be  to  find 
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,vays  of  spending'  money  rather  than  ways  of  saving 
t.  The  disposition  to  recklessness  which  seems  almost 
ini versa  1  in  private  life  appears  to  have  infected  the 
government  to  the  degree  of  a  stupid  recklessness. 

It  is  perhaps  idle  to  be  solicitous  concerning  a  matter 
;>o  far  removed  from  any  possible  individual  initiative, 
lit  is  a  case  where  the  cure  must  come  through  uni- 
versal pressure,  and  a  kind  of  pressure  related  to  the 
pocket  rather  than  to  the  mind.  When  the  government 
shall  be  forced  into  impositions  which  strike  home  to 
the  individual  taxpayer,  then  the  pendulum  will  swing 
the  other  way.  But  for  the  present  nothing  is  to  be 
expected  in  the  way  of  reform.  As  long  as  public 
money  is  available  Congress  will  spend  it  either  wisely 
or  foolishly.  The  reaction  will  come  in  its  own  good 
time.  But  it  will  be  mighty  unlucky  for  the  political 
party  which  shall  happen  to  be  in  power. 


Editorial  Notes. 

The  most  positive  and  personal  force  opposed  to  the 
[confirmation  of  Brandeis  is  that  of  Senator  Lodge  of 
Massachusetts,  whose  period  of  service  expires  March 
i4,  1917.  It  is  intimated  from  Boston  that  if  Brandeis 
should  be  rejected,  he  will  next  year  go  before  the 
,people  of  Massachusetts  as  a  candidate  for  the  Senate 
against  Lodge,  seeking  election  as  a  species  of  "vin- 
dication." Nothing  in  American  political  history 
would  exceed  in  interest  a  contest  of  this  kind.  Lodge 
comes  of  the  New  England  Brahmin  caste.  His  an- 
icestry  traces  through  a  distinguished  line  to  the  earliest 
/lays  of  Massachusetts  Colony.  Brandeis,  on  the  other 
hand,  represents  a  new  and  alien  element.  He  is  a 
jew,  born  in  Louisville.  Kentucky,  of  parents  immi- 
grated from  Europe.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard, 
but  has  not  been  able  to  command  the  sympathies  of 
his  Alma  Mater,  President  Lowell  being  among  the 
signers  of  a  petition  asking  his  rejection  by  the  Senate. 
A  contest  between  Lodge  and  Brandeis  in  the  head- 
centre  of  American  conservatism  would  indeed  be 
something  to  make  the  country  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

American  journalism  has  appeared  at  its  very  worst 
in  connection  with  the  grave  issue  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany  during  the  past  ten  days.  If  our 
newspapers,  broadly  speaking,  had  calculated  ways  and 
means  to  irritate  the  German  government  and  to  em- 
barrass our  own,  they  could  not  have  carried  out  a 
more  efficient  programme.  Speculations,  presumptions, 
and  conjectures  of  inflammatory  kind  have  been  flung 
■  to  the  country  and  to  the  world.  There  has  been  a 
sinister  competition  in  the  matter  of  "scare"  lines, 
each  yellow  sheet  trying  to  outdo  the  other  in  violent 
interpretation  of  situations  and  conditions.  Freedom 
of  the  press  is  an  old  shibboleth  and  one  of  worthy 
import.  But  what  is  to  be  said  of  a  spirit  of  license 
which  accepts  no  restraints  either  of  truth  or  of 
prudence  and  which  makes  itself  in  every  crisis,  not 
a  safeguard  of  liberty  and  peace,  but  a  menace? 


As  a  matter  of  fact  there  have  been  no  develop- 
ments of  any  kind  since  the  President's  letter  of  ten 
days  ago  was  addressed  to  the  German  government. 
We  are  not  "near  war,"  as  many  of  our  newspapers 
would  have  the  country  believe,  nor  likely  to  be. 
Even  if  it  should  come  to  a  suspension  of  diplomatic 
relations,  it  would  not  mean  war.  The  effort  to  inter- 
pret the  situation  as  a  preliminary  of  war  is  just  a 
piece  of  clap-trap  journalism  designed  for  no  better 
purpose  than  to  create  an  hour's  sensation  and  make 
a  market   for   newspapers. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Dr.  McBride  in  Reply  to  Miss  McMurtrie. 

Pasadena,   Cal.,   April   19,    1916. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  Miss  McMurtrie  seems  to  have  mis- 
construed several  statements  in  my  letter,  and  I  shall  first 
attempt   to   set   her   right. 

I  did  not  say  or  even  hint  that  Belgium  was  responsible 
for  the  war,  though  Miss  McMurtrie's  statement  carries  that 
implication.  The  fact  that  the  Belgians  thought  they  were 
adequately  prepared  does  not  change  the  fact  that  they  were 
not.  If  they  had  trained  the  twelve  per  cent  of  their  popu- 
lation as  the  Swiss  have  done  they  would  have  had,  not 
700,000,  but  840,000  soldiers.  Does  any  one  suppose  the  Ger- 
mans could  have  crushed  this  army  before  help  arrived  from 
France  and  England  ? 

I  neither  attacked  the  institution  of  marriage  "nor  coupled 
it  with  war."  I  simply  mentioned  it  as  one  of  many  social 
institutions  that  have  not  yet  reached  an  ideal  stage. 

I  might  have  mentioned  Garibaldi  in  place  of  Cavour,  as 
Miss  McMurtrie  suggests.  But  believing  as  I  do  that  Cavour 
was  the  greatest  statesman  of  the  age  and  that  he  represented 
as  no  other  statesman  the  new  spirit  of  Italy  I  naturally 
selected  him.  He  knew  how  futile  diplomacy  usually  is  if  it  is 
not  backed  by  force,  and  to  have  tried  to  loosen  Austria's  tiger 
grip  on   Italy  by  diplomacy  would  have  been   a  piece  of  folly. 


He  used  diplomacy  of  a  forceful  sort  when  he  compelled 
Napoleon  to  join  in  the  war  on  Austria  by  threatening  t<> 
ruin   him   by   an   exposure   of  his  cowardice   and   treachery. 

The  remark  attributed  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany 
may  or  may  not  be  correct.  If  it  is  correct  it  is  only  sig- 
nificant as  showing  what  we  might  expect  from  that  rash 
and  rattle-headed  product  of   Prussian  militarism. 

Miss  McMurtrie  and  I  certainly  disagree  on  Chinese  his- 
tory. Rebellions  and  internal  warfare  are  chronic  in  that 
country.  The  T'ai  p'ing  rebellion  lasted  twelve  years  and 
was  cruel  and  devastating.  China's  ruin  has  come  from  her 
refusal  or  failure  to  prepare  against  attack  from  without, 
having  that  fatal  illusion  that  fair  dealing,  unsupported  by 
force,  would  protect  her.  Her  weakness,  too,  has  been  largely 
in  her  dishonest  officials  and  the  lack  of  national  unity.  The 
Chinese  have  great  ability,  but  the  suave  Japanese  have  caught 
them  in  their  diplomatic  coil  and  will  probably  crush  the  old 
empire  at  their  leisure. 

If  we  had  universal  military  training  producing  a  demo- 
cratic army  why  need  Miss  McMurtrie  fear  we  would  "use 
seriously  the  vast  equipment  for  war  that  we  shall  have 
made"?  The  Swiss  have  this  and  they  are  not  warlike.  Are 
we  Americans  so  inferior  that  we  can  not  be  trusted  with 
the   implements    of    self-defense  ? 

My  reference  to  Charles  Martel  was,  I  think,  quite  to  the 
point.  Though  the  French  may  then  have  fought  with  ancient 
weapons  they  at  least  saved  Europe  by  being  ready.  I  might 
have  given  more  recent  illustrations,  but  I  selected  the  three 
instances  to  show  how  Europe  escaped  Oriental  domination. 
I  could  have  mentioned  the  ideal  pacifist,  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, who  because  of  his  non-preparedness  theories  allowed 
his  power  to  disintegrate  and  gave  William  the  Conqueror  his 
opportunity,  who  invaded  England  with  an  army  of  only  six 
thousand  soldiers  and,  thanks  to  Edward's  peace  policy,  pos- 
sessed himself   of  the   British   islands. 

Miss  McMurtrie  is  hardly  consistent  in  saying  war  is  mur- 
der and  then  stating  that  "we  are  not  asking  to  disband  or 
even  to  decrease  our  army."  But  why  keep  an  army  if  war 
is   murder? 

She  uses  this  phrase  that  others  of  my  pacifist  correspond- 
ents have  made  familiar — "War  is  murder."  Not  to  recall 
the  deeds  of  the  countless  patriot  dead,  such  an  accusation 
answers  itself  when  we  think  of  the  Princes  of  Orange  and 
Washington  and  Lincoln.  It  is  an  old  device,  giving  a  man 
a  bad  name  and  then  condemning  him  because  of  the  name 
you  have  given  him.  Such  language  may  appeal  to  the  emo- 
tions of  the  unthinking,  but  it  is  not  the  stuff  that  argument 
is  made  of. 

May  I  add  a  paragraph  on  the  general  subject  of  this  dis- 
cussion ?  I  do  not  believe  we  should  prepare  against  any  par- 
ticular country,  neither  England  nor  Germany  nor  any  other 
nation.  We  should  adopt -preparedness  as  a  general  principle 
of  national  self-defense,  not  for  today,  but  for  all  time;  not 
hastily,   but  promptly. 

As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  the  movement  for  preparedness 
is  national  and  is  based  upon  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion. It  comes  from  homes  where  fathers  and  mothers  and 
sons  who  love  their  country  rehearse  the  life  stories  of  the 
brave  men  who  fought  on  countless  battlefields  for  home  and 
a  larger  freedom,  and  made  possible  the  liberty  we  enjoy. 
It  is  the  voice  of  intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens  who  recog- 
nize that  the  theories  of  the  unpreparedness  advocates  are 
contradicted  by  the  teachings  of  history  and  violate  the  ele- 
mentary laws  of  life. 

A  shameful  page  of  our  national  history  ought  to  be  a  les- 
son to  our  pacifist  friends.  In  the  closing  days  of  the 
Buchanan  administration  many  congressmen  were  ready  to 
fasten  forever  human  slavery  upon  this  country  in  order  to 
avoid  war.  They  loved  peace  so  devotedly  that  they  were 
willing  to  decree  that  the  lash  of  the  slave  driver  should 
be  a  legal  tender  in  pay  for  human  toil  and  that  the  slave 
market  should  remain  within  the  shadow  of  the  nation's  Capi- 
tol. The  names  of  these  timorous  and  peace-loving  men  are 
not  inscribed  in  monuments,  but  the  world  uncovers  to  the 
name  of  the  kindly  and  courageous  Lincoln,  who  saved  the 
nation.  James  H.  McBride. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


Mine-owners  in  South  Africa  have,  after  investi- 
gating earth  tremors  in  their  districts,  arrived  at  the 
definite  conclusion  that  they  are  caused  by  local  cavings 
far  underground  in  the  mines,  and  are  therefore  di- 
rectly traceable  to  the  hand  of  man.  The  investi- 
gating committee  was  appointed  last  June.  It  was 
found,  upon  comparing  notes,  that  each  shock  consisted 
of  a  single  sharp  vibration.  The  committee  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  shocks  originate  in  this  way : 
The  removal  of  the  reef  over  large  areas  throws  the 
weight  of  the  superincumbent  mass  on  the  unexca- 
vated  portions  or  pillars.  At  a  depth  of  1000  feet  or 
over,  these  are  unable  to  bear  the  weight  and  are 
crushed.  If  the  crushing  takes  place  suddenly,  a  rock 
burst  occurs,  and  the  shock  is  transmitted  to  the  sur- 
face. Though  the  effects  of  the  rock  bursts  under- 
ground are  sometimes  disastrous,  causing  great  loss  of 
life  and  damage  to  the  mine,  the  surface  effects  are 
inconsiderable,  and  the  committee  believes  that,  though 
the  violence  of  the  tremors  is  likely  to  increase,  it  will 
never  be  sufficiently  great  to  justify  the  apprehension 
of  any  disastrous  effects.  Technical  advice  is  given 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  meeting  the  rock-burst  dif- 
ficulty underground. 


The  chestnut  blight  has  already  done  damage  esti- 
mated as  close  to  $50,000,000.  The  disease  attacks  both 
American  and  European  species,  but  does  little  damage 
to  those  from  Japan  and  China.  Plant  breeders  by 
crossing  Japanese  chestnut  and  native  chinquapin  have 
produced  resistant  trees.  Some  of  the  Chinese  chest- 
nuts  are   said  to   grow    100   feet   high    in   their   home 

forests. 

. ^>^ 

At  Acqui,  Italy,  water  from  a  natural  hot  spring  is 
used  to  heat  a  large  hospital.  The  building,  formerly 
a  school,  has  been  piped,  and  the  never-failing  supply 
of  boiling  water  also  furnishes  all  the  water  necessary 
for  washing  and  cleaning  purposes,  hence  no  fires  are 
required  save  for  kitchen  uses.  The  spring  is  located 
in  the  centre  of  the  city. 

Not  until  the  Incas  made  their  presence  felt  in  Chile 
was  the  llama  introduced  and  made  known,  not  only 
for  its  wool,  but  for  its  qualities  as  a  beast  of  burden. 


The  news  "I  the  week  that  came  i<>  hand  just  in  time  fur 
mention  in  last  week's  issue  of  the  Argonaut  was  the  fall  of 
Trebizond,  and  for  so  startling  a  collapse  it  is  hard  to  ac- 
count. Four  days  before  the  fall  of  Trebizond  there  was  a 
considerable  battle  at  Kara  Dere.  which  is  about  fifteen  miles 
due  east.  This  battle  must  have  been  fought  by  the  Turkish 
garrison  of  Trebizond,  and  we  can  only  suppose  that  the  rout 
was  so  complete  and  the  pursuit  so  swift  that  there  was  no 
opportunity  to  man  the  defenses.  Certainly  the  Russian  army 
must  have  been  in  the  most  efficient  condition  or  it  would  not 
have  been  possible  to  advance  fifteen  miles  in  four  days.  In 
addition  to  being  beaten  on  the  Kara  Dere  the  Turks  were 
threatened  by  Russian  warships,  which  landed  men  a  few 
miles  to  the  west  of  Trebizond  and  so  threatened  to  cut  off 
their  retreat.  We  are  still  unaware  of  the  Turkish  losses  or 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  remnant  of  the  Turkish  army  was 
able  to  save  itself.  Of  this  we  shall  doubtless  be  informed 
in  due  time,  but  in  the  meanwhile  we  may  note  that  since 
the  beginning  of  the  attack  upon  Verdun  the  Russians  in 
the  Far  East  have  won  about  12,000  square  miles  of  territory. 


Trebizond  is  a  long  way  off  and  Verdun  is  close  at  hand, 
if  distance  may  be  measured  by  interest.  Therefore  it  may 
be  difficult  to  persuade  the  average  reader  of  the  vital  im- 
portance of  this  Russian  victory.  It  means,  first  of  all,  that 
the  Turks  have  lost  control  of  the  Black  Sea  and  that  all 
of  their  armies  must  now  depend  for  their  supplies  upon  the 
precarious  land  routes  that .  run  east  from  Constantinople. 
Now  Constantinople  is  a  link  in  the  railroad  that  runs  in  a 
more  or  less  broken  condition  from  Berlin  to  Bagdad  and 
then  southward  in  the  direction  of  Egypt.  This  is  the  rail- 
road that  was  supposed  by  the  credulous  to  be  destined  for 
the  transport  of  a  great  German  army  to  the  land  of  the 
Pharoahs.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  German  authori- 
ties themselves  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing,  knowing  it  to 
be  a  physical  impossibility,  but  none  the  less  there  were 
some  Argonaut  readers  who  were  quite  angry  when  this  was 
said  several  months  ago,  when  the  project  was  first  discussed. 


The  railroad  from  Belgrade  to  Constantinople,  now  in 
Teuton  hands,  is  lightly  and  poorly  constructed,  with  very 
little  rolling  stock  and  with  steep  gradients.  It  was  damaged 
by  the  Serbians  before  their  retreat,  but  is  said  now  to  be 
in  working  order  again.  On  reaching  Constantinople  troops 
must  be  ferried  across  the  water  to  Haidar  Pasha,  and  this  is 
where  the  difficulties  of  Turkish  transportation  must  now 
begin.  From  Haidar  Pasha  the  line  runs  direct  to  Eskishehr, 
where  it  divides,  one  line,  leading  to  Angora  and  the  other  to 
Konia  and  the  Bagdad  system.  Only  about  six  trains  a  day 
can  be  sent  over  this  part  of  the  system.  It  is  the  only  life 
line  connecting  Constantinople  with  the  Turkish  forces  fight- 
ing in  various  parts  of  Armenia,  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  and 
Syria.  East  of  Konia  there  are  various  breaks  in  the  line, 
or  there  were  before  the  war,  and  we  do  not  know  how  far 
they  have  been  completed.  Certainly  they  have  not  all  been 
closed,  and  they  must  add  enormously  to  the  difficulties  of 
transport.  

The  significance  of  the  capture  of  Trebizond  will  now  be 
more  apparent.  The  Russian  army  is  now  in  a  fair  way  to 
dominate  the  neck  of  land  from  Trebizond  to  Adana.  It  is 
true  that  this  is  300  miles  in  breadth,  but  the  Turkish  forces 
far  to  the  east  will  have  to  bestir  themselves  if  they  are  to 
pass  through  Adana  before  the  Russians  reach  there.  There 
is  a  Turkish  army  at  Kut  el  Amara,  just  south  of  Bagdad, 
busily  engaged  in  besieging  a  British  force  while  a  relieving 
British  force  is  trying  to  struggle  through  the  mud  eighteen 
miles  away.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  Turkish  force  at  Kut 
el  Amara  can  hold  on  much  longer,  or  indeed  any  of  the 
Turkish  forces  to  the  east  of  Adana,  if  they  wish  to  make 
good  their  retreat  to  Constantinople.  In  all  probability  the 
Russian  army  now  at  Erzeroum  will  not  move  westward  to- 
ward Constantinople,  but  southward  toward  Adana  in  order 
to  cut  the  railroad,  and  then  a  few  miles  still  further  south 
to  Alexandretta  or  Tarsus.  It  would  then  find  itself  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  in  full  water  communication  with  its 
Allies  in  the  west.  The  passage  from  Trebizond  to  Adana 
would  not  be  an  easy  one,  since  it  would  be  disputed  by  the 
considerable  Turkish  forces  that  have  been  massed  at  Angora, 
but  if  the  luck  of  the  Grand  Duke  continues  to  flow  the  dif- 
ficulties should  be  by  no  means  insuperable.  The  advantage 
of  reaching  the  Mediterranean  would  be  so  great  that  we 
can  hardly  suppose  the  Russians  would  have  any  other  ob- 
jective. It  would  solidify  the  eastern  and  western  campaign 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  Russians  would  be  practically  in- 
dependent of  their  line  of  communications  to  the  north. 
They  could  get  all  they  needed   from  France  and   England. 


That  a  British  force  should  find  itself  in  such  difficulties 
in  Kut  el  Amara  seems  to  have  been  due  to  a  reckless 
taking  of  chances.  The  force  was  originally  intended  to 
occupy  the  lower  Tigris  and  to  lay  a  base  for  a  well- 
appointed  army  amply  equipped  with  river  boats  in  large 
numbers.  Kut  the  advance  was  so  easy  that  the  temptation 
to  advance  too  far  proved  irresistible.  The  sudden  capture 
of  Bagdad  was  a  glittering  bait,  and  if  it  had  succeeded  it 
would  have  been  hailed  as  one  of  the  great  feats  of  the  war. 
Such  feats  have  been  done  a  hundred  times  in  the  past  and 
the  folly  of  them  has  been  forgotten  in  their  success.  Bui 
on  this  occasion  there  were  German  brains  directing  the 
defense  of  Bagdad,  a  plum  far  too  large  to  be  allowed  to 
fall  thus  easily.  The  British  column  had  to  fall  back 
el  Amara  and  there  withstand  a  siege,  and  we  in 
that    their    situation    is    a    rather    serious    one,    sino 
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that  food  is  being  sent  to  them  by  aeroplanes.  But  the 
Russian  advance  to  the  north  is  now  likely  to  compel  the 
raising-.*if    the    sieyc.  

There  have  been  many  discussions  as  to  the  size  of  the 
British  army  at  (he  western  front.  These  may  now  be  set 
at  rest  if  we  may  accept  the  statement  of  the  French  Bulletin 
des  Armees,  which  says  that  there  are  now  2,500,000  British 
soldiers  in  France.  If  we  may  assume  that  the  total  British 
levy  is  about  4,000,000,  this  would  allow  the  retention  for 
home  defense  of  1,500,000  men,  which  should  be  sufficient 
to   guard   against   the  possibilities   of   invasion. 


The  tide  around  Verdun  continues  to  ebb  and  flow,  but 
with  the  distinct  advantage  now  on  the  side  of  the  French, 
who  are  making  constant  offensives  and  taking  rather  more 
ground  than  they  are  losing.  This  French  activity  has  led 
to  the  belief  that  it  is  a  preliminary  to  a  general  assault, 
but  this  seems  improbable.  It  is  intended  first  for  its  ob- 
vious strategic  purposes  and  secondly  to  prevent  the  Germans 
from  recuperating.  When  the  general  offensive  comes  there 
will  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  has  come  and  it  will  be 
simultaneous  on  all  the  fronts.  There  is  no  use  in  guessing 
at  the  dates,  since  we  know  none  of  the  vital  facts.  We  do 
not  know  the  condition  of  the  roads,  nor  as  to  munitions, 
and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  unreadiness  at  any  point — 
east,  west,  or  south — would  mean  delay  for  all  other  points. 
Another  opinion  commonly  urged  is  that  the  war  will  be 
settled  on  the  western  field.  That  depends  on  what  we  mean 
by  the  settlement  of  the  war.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  last 
great  battle  will  be  fought  in  France,  but  none  the  less  it 
may  be  left  to  Russia  to  decide  its  issue,  and  probably  it 
will.      If  Germany   should  be   compelled   so   far  to   weaken   on 


dangerous,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  they  will  not  allow  any 
avoidable  cjuiet  until  the  plans  of  the  Allies  have  disclosed 
themselves.  Indeed  they  will  do  everything  possible  to  fore- 
stall those  plans,  whatever  they  may  be,  by  continuous  activity 


It  is  always  well  to  be  cautious  in  accepting  statements  of 
what  important  people  are  supposed  to  have  said.  None  the 
less  we  may  note  with  interest  the  assertion  of  Essad  Pasha, 
who  is  now  in  Paris,  to  the  effect  that  "the  Kaiser  during 
his  trip  to  Sofia  told  the  king  (of  Bulgaria)  that  a  gigantic 
attack  against  Verdun  had  been  prepared  and  pledged  his 
word  that  the  fortress  would  fall  and  the  road  to  Paris 
be  opened  within  ten  days.  Officers  in  the  emperor's  suite 
added  that  the  Germans  would  occupy  Paris  before  Easter. 
Ferdinand  belfeved  it  all  and  made  his  court  share  in  his 
belief."  Essad  Pasha  is  the  nominal  ruler  of  Albania,  and  is 
therefore  somewhat  in  a  position  to  be  well  informed.  More- 
over, there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Germans  did 
expect  to  take  Verdun  at  the  first  assault,  and  if  they  had 
done  so  they  might  possibly  have  found  that  the  road  to 
Paris  was  open.  But  at  the  present  time  there  are  eight 
lines  of  defense  between  Verdun  and  Paris,  and  each  one 
of  them  is  as  strong  as  Verdun  itself.  And  we  have  now 
reached  the  point  where  the  attack  upon  Verdun  may  be 
pronounced   a    failure.  

The  whole  vicinity  of  Verdun  must  be  fairly  well  carpeted 
with  iron  by  this  time.  The  Germans  have  three  thousand 
guns  concentrated  upon  a  narrow  front,  and  probably  half 
of  them  are  of  large  size.  Not  less  than  two  thousands 
tons  of  shells  have  been  sent  against  the  French  every  day 
since  the  attack  began,  and  if  we  may  make  a  rough  estimate 
of  French  losses  we  may  suppose  that  it  takes  about  one  ton 
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her  eastern  front  as  to  leave  herself  open  to  a  successful 
Russian  invasion  we  may  consider  that  the  war  is  over  then 
and  there.  Even  though  Russia  should  fight  no  more  great 
battles  the  very  fact  of  the  presence  of  her  incalculable  armies 
must  prove  a  factor  of  enormous  importance,  quite  as  im- 
portant indeed  as  any  battles  that  may  actually  be  fought  in 
the  west.  The  war  will  be  won  and  lost,  when  it  is  won 
and  lost,  upon  all  the  fronts,  and  not  upon  one  alone.  And 
there  is  another  point  worth  notice.  If  the  German  lines  in 
the  west  should  prove  impregnable  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  German  lines  in  the  east  would  prove  equally  im- 
pregnable. And  no  chain  is  stronger  than  its  weakest  link. 
Germany's  weakest  link  is  in  the  east. 


A  careful  study  uf  the  reports  seems  to  show  that  the 
Germans  are  now  massed  at  two  points.  They  are  said  to  have 
thirty-four  divisions  facing  the  British  army  and  thirty  di- 
visions around  Verdun.  The  rest  of  the  line  is  held  weakly 
by  both  sides.  The  Germans  do  not  seem  to  have  any  large 
reserves  according  to  the  opinion  of  military  observers.  It  is 
now  their  practice  to  keep  their  divisions  in  action  until  they 
have  lost  fifty  per  cent  of  their  strength.  They  are  then 
withdrawn,  reinforced  from  field  depots,  and  sent  back  to 
the  iront.  This  would  certainly  not  be  done  if  there  were 
any  lart;e  reserves,  the  usual  practice  being  to  withdraw  men 
from  ihe  immediate  front  before  they  become  exhausted.  It 
is  always  a  possibility  that  men  will  be  withdrawn  from  the 
British  front  and  sent  to  Verdun,  but  it  would  take  at  least 
a  u\L-k  to  do  this  and  the  movement  would  be  noticed  at  once. 
H  in  far  more  likely  that  the  Germans  will  attack  the  British 
pres  and  transfer  men  there  from  Verdun,  and  in  this 
co'nection  we  may  notice  that  there  has  been  a  heavy  bom- 
harc'ment  at  Ypres  for  many  days  past.  Ypres  and  Verdun 
ire    two    points    that    the    Germans    have    always    regarded    as 


of  metal  to  place  a  man  hors  de  combat.  Probably  the 
French  have  not  so  many  guns  nor  of  such  large  calibre, 
but   none  the  less   they  are  of  the  most  effective   kind,   while 

the  French  gunners  are  the  best  in  the  world. 


England's  total  loss  in  aviators  is  150  killed,  150  wounded, 
and  103  missing,  and  although  we  have  no  basis  of  com- 
parison with  the  losses  in  other  armies,  this  particular 
casualty  list  seems  to  be  heavy.  The  English  aviators  had 
the  distinct"  advantage  earlier  in  the  war,  but  their  machines 
seem  to  have  been  outclassed  by  the  new  German  Fokker, 
which  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  aerial  duel.  Ger- 
many was  at  first  inclined  to  neglect  her  air  service,  but  she 
quickly  made  good  this  defect  as  soon  as  the  importance  of 
aviation  became  apparent.  During  the  battle  of  the  Marne 
she  was  under  a  heavy  disadvantage  on  account  of  her  lack 
of  aeroplanes.  , 

A  correspondent  asks  the  meaning  of  the  frequent  refer- 
ences to  "craters"  being  lost  and  won.  A  crater  is  the  pit 
made  by  an  exploding  shell,  and  these  pits  are  used  as 
shelters  and  are  even  fortified  like  trenches.  When  soldiers 
are  forced  to  evacuate  an  advance  trench  and  are  unable  to 
fall  back  over  a  fire-swept  area  it  sometimes  happens  .that 
their  own  artillery  will  drop  shells  immediately  in  their  rear 
in  order  to  excavate  craters  to  which  the  men  may  make  a 
short  rush.  And  this  may  be  done  again  and  again  until 
safety  is  gained.  Or  the  crater  may  be  fortified  and  held,  and 
it  then  becomes  an  object  of  attack  and  defense  just  like  a 
trench.  Sidney   Corvn. 

San  Francisco,  April  26,   1916. 


Spain  grows  rice  in  sufficient  quantities  to  enable  im- 
portant shipments  to  be  made  to  other  countries. 


AT  THE  INN  OF  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 

— * — 

The  Spirit  of  Revolt  Seizes  Upon  Mary  at  Last. 

» 

It  was  at  the  Inn  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Because  of  its  widely-exploited  repute  as  having  bee- 
the  scene  of  Christ's  last  repast  with  His  disciples,  thi. 
caravanserai  had  become  one  of  the  largest  and  mos 
prosperous  in  the  East.  Whether  the  claim  that  Chris 
had  instituted  the  sacrament  of  Holy  Communion  ther 
was  true  or  not,  none  ever  questioned  the  assertion 
and  thousands  of  pilgrims  annually  visited  the  inp 
On  the  occasions  of  feasts  it  was  overcrowded.  TW 
innkeeper,  with  unctuous  solemnity,  displayed  the  tabl. 
of  the  Last  Supper,  the  stool  on  which  Christ  sat,  tht 
places  occupied  by  John,  Judas,  and  the  other  apostles 
He  even  produced  the  basin  wherein  their  feet  hac 
been  washed.  He  had  at  his  tongue's  end  the  mos. 
extravagant  tales  concerning  .miracles  that  took  plan 
in  the  chamber — of  the  deaf  being  made  to  hear,  th< 
blind  to  see,  the  sick  made  well.  At  times  food  wai 
said  to  appear  miraculously  on  the  table.  For  what- 
ever they  ate  there,  however,  the  pilgrims  paid  ex? 
orbitantly;  but,  as  they  were  eager  to  hear  about  anc 
to  see  wonders,  the  inn  was  richly  patronized.  The 
proprietor  was  a  Jew. 

When  Mary  arrived  at  the  inn  she  found  the  court- 
yard crowded.  Camel  and  mule  drivers,  unloading 
their  charges,  cursed  the  pertinacious  beggars  thai 
swarmed  about.  Along  the  terraces,  lighted  by  torches 
peddlers  sidled  among  the  guests,  insistently  offering 
their  wares.  To  the  more  ignorant  of  the  pilgrims 
they  sold,  in  great  quantities,  alleged  splinters  from  the 
true  Cross.  An  acrobat  performed  in  a  cleared  space 
in  the  courtyard.  In  the  various  chambers  guests  were 
partaking  of  supper  and  drinking  wine.  Some  em- 
ployed musicians  for  their  entertainment;  others, 
mountebanks  and  dancers.  The  hostelry  rang  with  up- 
roarious activity. 

In  the  chamber  of  the  Holy  Supper  the  monks  had 
ordered  a  banquet  to  be  spread.  Epaphras  was  im 
patiently  pacing  the  terrace,  loudly  calling  for  food 
and  wine,  when  Mary,  accompanied  by  her  guide,  en 
tered  the  courtyard. 

"Stay  me  with  flagons!  Comfort  me  with  apples! 
By  the  beard  of  St.  Anthony,  I  hunger !  The  prospect 
of  food  is  as  the  joy  of  the  blessed !  Methinks  my 
stomach  sings  the  Song  of  Solomon!  'Tis  eight  years 
since  I  tasted  meat!" 

Archippus  was  shouting  for  the  proprietor: 

"Hasten,    thou    sluggard!     Thou    one-legged    turtle, 

thinkest  thou,  because  we  were  monks,  we  have  lost  our 

bellies  !     Wine,  ye  snails  !     My  throat  cracks  !     Bring 

us  wine!" 

Seeing  Mary  alighting  from  her  ass,  Epaphras  hailed 
her: 

"Thou  art  come,  my  beloved!  Thou  art  come' 
Behold  thou  art  fair,  my  love !  Behold  thou  art  fair ! 
Thou  hast  dove's  eyes !  Methought  thy  ass  had 
sprained  its  ankle !  But  thou  art  here !  Therefore, 
while  these  dotard  cooks  prepare  our  meal  we  can  feast 
upon  thee  with  our  eyes !" 

"I  am  weary,  and  I  thirst,"  said  Mary  faintly.  "I 
would  have  water."  She  gazed  about,  distracted,  dazed. 
The  scene  seemed  unreal  as  a  nightmare.  She  felt  ill 
and  oppressed.  In  the  glare  of  the  torches  her  jewels 
encompassed  her  in  a  glittering  nimbus ;  pilgrims,  camel 
drivers,  and  beggar  boys  came  near  to  stare  at  her. 

"Where  is  this  knave  of  an  innkeeper?"  shouted 
Epaphras.  "What  doth  he  mean  by  serving  such  wine? 
'Tis  as  sour,  I  swear,  as  the  temper  of  Theophilus ! 
By  the  bones  of  all  the  martyrs,  I  have  had  enough 
sour  wines  in  the  holy  sacraments !  Why  doth  this 
cousin  of  Judas  not  give  us  honeyed  wine?  Have  we 
not  money  wherewith  to  pay?  Bring  the  innkeeper!" 
A  knot  of  monks  appeared  at  the  doorway.  Sylvanus 
and  Allamides  rushed  forward. 

"Come,  the  supper  is  served !  Archippus  !  Hasten ! 
Ho,  Epaphras !  Let  us  eat !  A  feast  is  made  for 
laughter,  and  wine  maketh  merry !  He  that  hath  a 
merry  heart  hath  a  continual  feast !  Hasten !  Our 
hunger  hath  come  from  Africa !  Our  thirst  springeth 
from  the  sands  of  Nitria!" 

Seeing  Mary,  they  hailed  her  with  uproarious  en- 
thusiasm, calling  the  others. 

"Tarry  not,  fairest  among  women !  With  thee  at 
the  head  of  the  table  we  shall  banquet  on  a  mountain 
of  spices !" 

Too  weary  to  resist,  too  indetermined  to  formulate 
any  wish  of  her  own,  Mary  let  them  lead  her,  their 
voices  drowning  one  another  in  inebriate  hilarity,  across 
the  terrace.  At  the  doorway  she  paused  and,  taking 
from  her  girdle  the  purse  of  golden  coins  which  the 
monks  had  given  her  after  the  sale  of  their  precious 
vessels  to  the  goldsmiths,  she  flung  it  to  the  boy  who 
had  timidly  followed,  staring  with  curious  wonder  after 
her. 

"There;  go  thy  way,  child,"  she  called.  "If  thou 
wouldst  be  happy,  stay  among  thy  vineyards  and  fields ; 
if  thou  wouldst  preserve  a  precious  fable — or  perchance 
the  truth — concerning  a  noble  and  wise  man,  remain 
away  from  the  great  cities  of  the  world,  from  monks 
and  Patriarchs.  Behold,  my  friends  such  as  thou  seest 
are  holy  men  from  Alexandria!" 

Laughing  bitterly,  Mary  entered  the  chamber. 

The  banquet  room  was  oblong  in  shape;   the  walls 
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crudely  painted  with  scenes  from  the  Gospels.  The 
;Last  Supper  was  depicted,  with  John  seated  on  the 
right  hand  of  Christ,  and  Judas,  with  a  satanically 
evil  visage,  scowling,  on  the  left.  The  Christ,  bad 
as  the  painting  was,  reminded  Mary  of  the  Greek  Her- 
maphroditus.  Everywhere  she  looked  Mary  saw  the  re- 
ligious symbols  of  the  Christian  faith — designs  of  fish, 
crossed  keyes,  crosses,  the  Lamb  and  bishop's  crook. 
They  were  carved  on  the  woodwork,  embroidered  on 
the  tablecloth,  beaten  into  the  copper  plates,  and  painted 
on  the  clay  wine-cups. 

On  the  table,  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  were  rows 
of  candelabra.  The  candles  glitered  brilliantly,  lighting 
the  chamber.  Servants  brought  basins  of  perfumed 
kvater  and  washed  the  feet  of  the  monks  as  they  re- 
clined on  couches. 

Performers  ranged  themselves  along  the  wall.  Flute- 
players  began  a  Syrian  melody;  this  was  reinforced  at 
proper  intervals  by  harps  and  horns.  A  dancing  girl 
who  had  come  from  Joppa  unrolled  a  rug  upon  the 
floor. 

I  Food  was  brought  in  great  copper  platters.  The 
Servants  stood  behind  the  monks,  serving  them.  Am- 
phone  of  wine,  sweetened  with  honey  and  spiced  with 
calamus  and  cinnamon,  were  poured  into  craters  on  the 
iable. 

The  monks  glutted  themselves  with  food,  they  spilled 
*vine  over  their  garments.  As  they  drank  their  spirits 
rose. 

"We  were  all  fools  in  our  folly,"  shouted  Sylvanus. 

['But  now  let  there  be  song!     Let  there  be  dancing!" 

Us  the  wine  mounted  to  their  heads  the  monks  beat 

Kime  with  their  fists  on  the  table;  their  bodies  moved 

n    rhythm    to    the    music.     They    shouted.     Alypius 

Pano- 

Archippus,  with  soddenly  exaggerated  solemnity,  in- 
toned as  though  he  were  reciting  the  Psalms: 
I  "As  spake  the  excellent  author  of  Ecclesiastes:  7 
Vommend  mirth,  because  a  man  hath  no  better  thing 
tinder  the  sun  than  to  eat,  and  to  drink  and  be  merry.' 
Us  the  wise  man  said,  'Today  we  live,  tomorrow  we  die. 
po  thy  way,  eat  thy  bread  with  joy,  and  drink  thy  wine 
-eith  a  merry  heart!'" 

[    Epaphras,  smacking  his  jowls  over  the  fat  tail  of  a 
f&rian  sheep,  retorted  in  a  loud  voice: 
I   "A  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion — a  monk  in 
his  cups  hath  more  joy  than  one  who  hath  his  bones 
Kshrined  on  an  altar !" 

I  Attracted  by  the  revel,  beggars  swarmed  on  the  ter- 
race without.  Pilgrims,  among  whom  the  appalling 
tumor  had  spread  that  the  revelers  were  recalcitrant 
I  nonks  who  had  brought  a  women  with  them  on  a  galley 
[from  Alexandria,  gathered  in  the  courtyard,  watching 
[from  the  distance. 

I  The  monks  began  making  plans.  They  discussed 
[heir  life  in  the  desert,  they  ridiculed  themselves  and 
[:heir  pieties.  Against  Niobides,  whose  rule  had  been 
[severe,  many  were  resentfully  bitter. 

"He  believed  himself  already  a  saint!     He  urged  us' 
i)  fastings  and  mortifications  that  he  might  be  glori- 
ied  throughout  Egypt.    Pilgrims  prayed  to  him  as  they 
bray  to  saints !" 

"Where  think  ye  he  hath  gone  ?"  asked  Allamides. 
[    "He  hath  hanged  himself,"   said  Archippes,  with   a 
i'rim  click  of  his  jaws. 

I  "Yea,"  bawled  Epaphras,  "may  his  assumption  be 
jlorious !" 

I    They    began    to    argue    concerning    religion.     Had 

Christ  died  for  men?    Had  he  ever  lived?    Philoramus 

leclared  He  was  a  myth.     Onesiphorous  avowed  that 

vie  had  lived  and  was  divine.     Sylvanus  averred  that 

He  did  not  partake  of  the  divine  nature  at  conception, 

mt  assumed  it  at  birth.     All  agreed  that  He  had  noth- 

|ng  to  do  with  founding  orders  of  priests,  monks,  or 

:enobites.     They  derided  St.  Anthony.     For  a  while  they 

irgued  regarding  the  nature  of  the  Trinity — was  the 

| Son  consubstantial  with  the  Father?    The  old  Sabellian 

irguments   regarding   a  merely   nominal   Trinity   were 

revived.     Some  of  the  monks  quarreled,  soon  to  forget 

I  heir  arguments  in  wine. 

I  "Egypt  has  given  all  the  religions  to  the  world,"  said 
Vlaro.  The  Virgin  Mary  was  none  other  than  Isis,  and 
lesus  her  child  Horus.  Were  not  the  seated  images  of 
he  Virgin  and  child  copied  from  the  immemorial  figures 
■f  Isis? 

"Men   create  their  gods  in  their  own   image,"   said 
Vrchippus  sapiently.     "I  heard  a  philosopher  say  that 
mce  in  Carthage." 
I    "The  priests  frighten  us  with  scarecrows!" 

"There   are   no   gods!"    hiccoughed   another.      "The 
ews   frighten  themselves   with   a   scolding  graybeard, 
he  Greeks  with  a  manufacturer  of  thunderbolts.    We 
rembled  before  abbots,  whose  mortifications  and  ulcers 
errorized  us,  and  cringed  before  a  Patriarch." 
"Who  hath  lice  in  his  beard — eheu!" 
"Who  is  yon  woman  these  sots  have  brought  with 
hem?"  asked  one  of  the  women  who  had  joined  the 
nunks,  with  envious  eyes.     "She  seemeth  to  have  car- 
ied  away  the  jewel  mines  of  Djebel  Zabur  and  Badak- 
lian  !" 
"Methinks  'tis  the  Queen  of  Sheba!"  another  Mieered. 
"She  neither  eats  nor  drinks !"   a   third   commented. 
She  hath  the  amiability  of  a  Gorgon!" 
At  the  head  of  the  table  Mary  sat,  silent,  unrespon- 
ive  to  the  merriment  about  her,  her  body  benumbed 
.'ith  weariness,  her  brain  reeling  with  a  nauseous  dis- 


gust. A  horror  of  the  ribald  drinking  crew  filled  her. 
It  seemed  that  all  her  life  she  had  passed  from  ban- 
quet table  to  banquet  table,  from  orgy  to  orgy,  only 
to  witness  the  bestiality  of  men  besotted  with  drink. 
As  dancer,  singer,  pantomimist,  and  courtesan  she  had 
always  been  the  creature  of  men's  caprices  and  pleas- 
ure, of  their  jibes  and  contempt.  And  to  what  end? 
What  had  she  gained?  Love? — such  love  as  she  de- 
sired, she  had  never  found.  Pleasure? — fitfully,  but 
only  to  find  that  pleasure  palled.  Friendship  ? — that 
men  had  never  given.  She  had  known  no  affectionate 
companionship,  no  understanding  sympathy,  no  re- 
sponse of  heart  or  soul  from  either  men  or  women. 
And  now,  after  all,  what  remained?  Her  life  was  as 
a  season  drawing  to  a  close,  without  harvest,  without 
fruit,  and  before  her — a  winter  of  famine,  darkness, 
a  dread  of  life,  an  even  greater  dread  of  death.  De- 
frauded and  cheated  of  all  she  sought,  she  had  drunk 
of  the  "golden  cup"  to  its  last  dregs  of  wormwood  and 
gall.  Revenge  itself  had  proved  to  be  only  fruit  of  the 
Dead  Sea  that  turns  to  salt  and  ashes  on  the  lips.  .  .  . 
Was  there  no  end  to  woman's  humiliations?  Was  there 
no  goal  to  her  long  road  of  sorrow?  Within  her  own 
experience  Mary  had  but  compassed  the  wider  tragedy 
of  her  race — the  tragedy  of  woman's  debased  exploita- 
tion and  degradation,  of  her  eternal  yearning  and  de- 
spair. Was  she  to  he  condemned  and  stoned  eter- 
nally? Was  there  no  deeper  love  to  answer  the  need 
of  woman's  heart?  Was  there  no  nobler  destiny  for 
women  than  to  pander  to  lust  or  be  a  legalized  breeding 
chattel  ?  .  .  .  Were  there  no  men  who  were  pure  of 
heart,  loving  for  love's  sake  alone,  comprehending  of 
weakness  and  of  woman's  deeper  nature?  Were  there 
none  to  companion  her  with  love,  to  heal  the  imme- 
morial ache  of  her  bruised  and  wounded  heart?  .  .  . 
A  strange  awe  came  upon  Mary — yea,  by  the  lips  of  a 
child  that  night  she  had  been  told  there  had  been  One. 
.    .    .  Well,  she  did  not  know. 

The  hours  waxed  late.  The  stench  of  food,  sour 
wine,  vomit,  and  incense  smoke  filled  the  room.  Mary's 
head  ached  insupportably ;  she  felt  giddy;  a  sick  faint- 
ness  now  and  then  overcame  her,  and  momentarily  the 
surroundings  vanished.  .  .  .  The  hubbub  of  voices 
now  and  then  was  drowned  by  the  drums  in  her  brain. 
.  .  .  She  shuddered  as  though  chilled;  her  feet  and 
hands  were  cold  as  ice.  The  scene  about  her  did  not 
seem  to  partake  of  the  world  of  reality — she  seemed 
living  in  a  delirious  somnambulism.  .  .  .  Now  and 
then  the  import  of  what  was  taking  place  flashed  upon 
her.   .    .    . 

Some  of  the  monks,  with  coarse  laughter,  were 
making  ribald  jests  of  the  happenings  on  the  galley. 
.  .  .  Archippus,  insensibly  drunk,  making  mockery  of 
his  stigmata,  displayed  his  hands,  and  with  loud  guffaws 
declared  he  had  not  only  perpetrated  a  joke  on  his 
brethren,  but  a  prank  on  the  Deity !  Had  he  stayed 
in  the  desert  he  would  have  become  a  great  abbot,  ruled 
ten  thousand,  been  visited  by  pious  patriarchs,  and  had 
his  bones  when  he  died  enclosed  in  glass  and  venerated 
in  the  Cffisareum.  Thev  would  have  worked  miracles. 
.  .  .  His  laughter  was  terrible.  .  .  .  The  clamor  of 
music  and  upraised  voices  mounted  higher  and  higher 
— there  were  incessant  shrillings  from  the  syrinx,  the 
tempestuous  clashing  of  cymbals,  the  melancholy  noise 
of  the  sambuca,  the  blare  of  horns,  spasmodic  quiver 
of  harp  strings — fragments  of  obscene  songs,  oaths, 
laughter,  wild  yelpings.  They  drank  themeslves  into  a 
delirium,  utterly  lost  their  reason.  They  debauched  like 
demoniacs. 

Suddenly  Mary  cringed  back  in  her  chair,  her 
palms  outstretched  in  defense.  Shouting  and  singing, 
a  reeling  band  surrounded  her.  Mary  saw  madness  in 
their  eyes.     A  low  moan  of  fear  escaped  her  lips. 

"Salome  danced  before  Herod  and  won  the  head  of 
John  the  Baptist !  Thou  art  fairer  than  the  daughter 
of  Herodias !  Dance  for  us !  Whatever  thou  mayest 
ask  shall  be  given!" 

"There  is  a  time  to  ivccp  and  a  time  to  laugh  and  a 
time — a  time  to  dance!"  chanted  Epaphras  hiccoughing. 

"Dance !"  cried  Archippus  reeling.  "Dance  and  wc 
shall  dance  with  thee  rejoicing!  Did  not  David  dance 
before  the  Lord  with  all  his  might f" 

The  chorus  yelled,  "With  all  his  might !" 

Mary  remembered  the  hideous  nights  on  the  galley; 
her  pitiful  revenge ;  and  the  self-humiliation  and  shame 
that  made  her  spirit  writhe  with  sickness  within 
her.   .    .    . 

She  looked  desperately  about.  Roughly  they  dragged 
her  to  her  feet.  Reeling  about,  they  tore  at  her  gar- 
ments, wrenched  her  hands,  buffeting  her  hither  and 
thither  in  their  midst.  Archippus  tried  to  drag  her  to 
the  middle  of  the  floor.  His  breath  was  rancid  on  her 
face. 

Suddenly  the  congested  throng  reeled  apart  as  though 
riven  by  a  knife.  Staggering  away  as  though  struck, 
the  amazed  monks  glared  at  Mary  with  gaping  mouths, 
wide-staring,  terrified  eyes.  In  a  moment  she  seemed  to 
have  dilated  in  stature  and,  with  an  access  of  terrific 
vigor,  had  swept  apart  her  arms  hurling  her  tormentors 
from  her. 

Her  eyes  blazed  with  white-hot  anger.  A  spasmodic 
recoil  suddenly  freed  her  from  her  benumbed  inertia. 
Galvanized  with  revulsion,  a  fury  of  indignation,  a  flux 
of  vitalizing  strength  surcharged  her.  Goaded  to  the 
extremes  of  endurance,  something  seemed  to  have  burst 
its  leash  within  her;  it  was  as  though    outraged,  plun- 


dered, and  debased  for  years,  her  woman  nature — in  its 
deeper  integrity,  its  intrinsic  nobility — at  last  rose  in 
an  indomitable  insurgence  of  revolt  and  protest";  trans- 
figuring her  with  an  inspired  splendor  of  rage.  Her 
cheeks  burned;  her  bosom  heaved. 

Stamping  her  feet,  she  shook  her  fists  at  the  cower- 
ing monks,  trembling  in  excess  of  wrath. 

"Swine!  Swine!  Away  from  me!"  Her  voice  was 
vibrant  with  menace.  "Touch  me  not !  Oh,  that  I 
ever  went  among  you !  Fool  accursed  by  the  gods  that 
I  am!  Fool!  Fool!"  She  smote  her  breasts  in  her 
rising  passion.  "Away  from  me!  I  am  done  with  you 
— I  am  done  with  all  men !  Oh,  swine,  swine  that  ye 
are   .    .    .   insufferable  swine!" 

Fiercely  she  tore  the  irid-winged  dragon-flies  from 
the  lobes  of  her  ears  and  the  myriad-colored  scorpion 
from  her  breast  and,  hurling  them  to  the  floor,  savagely 
crunched  them  under  the  mother-of-pearl  heels  of  hei 
sandals.  Her  face  contorted  with  frenzy,  her  teeth 
gritted  in  the  ferocity  of  her  wrath.  From  her  arms 
and  wrists  she  dragged  the  circlets  and  bracelets  of 
ebony,  silver,  and  gold,  and  from  her  fingers  plucked 
the  rings,  and  threw  them  recklessly  right  and  left. 
With  impatient  fury,  almost  strangling  herself,  she 
ripped  from  her  throat  Poppsea's  collar  of  pale  pearls 
and,  dashing  it  to  the  floor,  ruthlessly  ground  it  with 
her  heels.  Wrenching  with  both  hands  at  the  ropes 
of  diamonds,  emeralds,  and  rubies  about  her  neck, 
she  rent  apart  the  silver  threads  on  which  the  gems 
were  strung,  and  with  spasmodic  flings  of  her  arms 
angrily  shook  them  from  her.  They  rattled  on  the 
floor  like  falling  hail. 

"She  hath  gone  mad,"  whispered  one  of  the  prosti- 
tutes. There  was  a  vicious  scramble  on  the  floor  among 
the  beggars,  dancers,  and  musicians  for  the  jewels. 

Crunched  under  her  feet,  the  priceless  jewels  of 
courtesans  and  queens  sounded  like  glass  crushed  to 
powder.  Turning  abuptly,  Mary  swept  through  the 
stricken  throng  like  a  wind. 

At  the  doorway  she  came  to  a  stop.  The  passion 
and  strength  of  her  paroxysm  suddenly  snapping,  she 
weakly  collapsed  against  the  side  of  the  doorway,  ut- 
terly unnerved,  unstrung.  She  reach  out  her  arms, 
laughing  hysterically,  tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks. 

"I  am  going  to  the  tomb  of  Christ "  her  voice 

quavered.  "Will  ye  not  come  with  me?"  Her  out- 
stretched arms  shook  as  with  palsy.  "Will — ye — not — 
come — with — me  ?' ' 

The  monks  glared  at  one  another  in  utter  consterna- 
tion. The  women,  scurrying  after  the  jewels,  laughed 
and  jeered. 

"I   am  going "   Mary's   voice,   her  mad   hysteric 

laughter,  broke  in  an  uncontrollable  outburst  of  choking 
sobs.  Sobbing  despairingly,  heart-brokenly,  she  turned 
and,  gathering  her  mantle  about  her,  fled  wildly 
across  the  terrace  from  the  courtyard  of  the  inn. — 
From  "Behold  the  Woman,"  by  T.  Everett  Harrc. 
Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 


In  the  eastern  part  of  the  province  of  Shensi,  China, 
oil  has  been  obtained  from  wells  for  centuries.  At 
present  trifling  amounts  are  obtained  by  antiquated 
methods  and  used  locally.  The  oilmills  are  worked 
with  rudimentary  machinery  under  Japanese  super- 
vision, but  the  yield  is  small  owing  to  the  methods 
in  use.  For  many  centuries  in  the  province  of 
Szechuan,  wells  from  2500  to  3000  feet  in  depth  have 
been  drilled  by  a  most  primitive  and  laborious  method. 
These  have  yielded  large  quantities  of  salt  brine,  and 
natural  gas  and  petroleum  in  limited  quantities,  the 
natural  gas  being  used  extensively  as  fuel  to  evaporate 
the  brine.  The  petroleum  is  of  four  different  qualities. 
The  first  is  of  a  very  light  color,  and  is  used  in  its 
natural  state  for  burning  with  refined  petroleum  in 
special  lamps;  the  second  is  of  a  very  greenish  color, 
and  is  less  valuable  than  the  first ;  the  third  is  yellow : 
and  the  last  is  black,  very  thick  and  viscous.  The  first 
is  also  employed  by  the  Chinese  for  medical  purposes, 
especially  for  skin  diseases  and  rheumatism.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  petroleum  and  brine  as  they  come  from 
the  wells  is  about  450  degrees  Fahrenheit,  while  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  only  about  72  de- 
grees Fahrenheit.  In  general  the  petroleum  occupies 
second  place.  The  refining  processes  are  rudimentary, 
where  they  exist  at  all,  and  the  oil  is  not  sold  com- 
mercially for  illuminating  purposes.  Many  of  the 
wells  are  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  which  permits  of  the 
utilizing  of  the  natural  fall,  whether  for  running  off 
the  salt  water  into  the  reservoir  and  evaporation  pans, 
or  for  conducting  the  gas  given  off  from  the  salt  well? 
which  serves  like  petroleum  for  fuel.  All  the  conduits 
for  water,  gas,  and  oil  are  of  bamboo.  Certain  wells 
strike  rock-salt,  in  which  case  a  second  well  is  drilled 
alongside  the  first,  and  sweet  water  is  sent  down  to 
dissolve  the  salt.  The  largest  and  one  of  the  oldest 
springs  of  natural  gas  is  at  Tse-liu-tsin,  while  that  at 
Chupaiching  has  been  in  operation  day  and  night  for 
forty  years.  As  much  as  400  or  500  pounds  of  fetid 
oil,  which  burns  on  water,  may  be  obtained  from  a 
well  in  a  single  day.  When  a  well  produces  petroleum 
alone  the  oil  is  conveyed  i"  special  reservoirs,  but 
where  it  is  found  mingled  with  the  brine  it  floats  on 
the  top  uf  the  liquid  and  is  skimmed  off. 

Good  paper,  it  is  said,  can  be  produced  fron 
hops  that  have  hitherto  been  thrown  away  in  brc 
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INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Senor  Jose  Carrasco.  Vice-President  of  the  Republic 
of  Bolivia,  has  accepted  the  post  of  plenipotentiary  in 
Brazil. 

Senor  D.  Domingo  Orueta,  who  recently  discovered 
in  Spain  very  rich  deposits  of  platinum,  chromium,  and 
nickel,  has  relinquished  his  claims  to  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment. The  deposits  of  platinum  are  said  to  be  the 
richest  in  the  world. 

Xorman  Gray,  who  has  been  decorated  by  the  Jap- 
anese government  in  connection  w?ith  the  Tsingtao  ex- 
pedition, is  the  descendant  of  an  Englishman  who  be- 
came naturalized  as  a  Japanese  and  lived  in  the  Bonin 
Islands.  The  young  man  has  been  decorated  with  the 
Eighth  Class  of  the  Order  of  Merit,  and  given  a  re- 
ward. He  is  a  seaman  on  board  the  battleship  Kurama, 
and  is  said  to  be  fluent  in  the  use  of  both  Japanese  and 
English. 

United  States  Senator  Warren  G.  Harding  of  Ohio, 
who  has  been  named  as  temporary  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Convention,  which  convenes  in 
June,  was  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  national  com- 
mitteemen on  the  first  ballot.  Senator  Harding  placed 
Mr.  Taft  in  nomination  in  1912,  when  Colonel  Roose- 
velt bolted  and  the  Progressive  party  was  born.  He  is 
known  throughout  the  country  as  an  orator  of  ability, 
and  is  considered  sufficiently  progressive  not  to  be 
offensive  to  the  men  who  left  the  Republican  party  in 
1912. 

Rear-Admiral  Victor  M.  Concas,  who  has  been  sent 
by  the  King  of  Spain  to  arbitrate  the  boundary  differ- 
ences between  the  republics  of  Panama  and  Colombia, 
commanded  the  cruiser  Infanta  Maria  Teresa,  which 
was  sunk  in  the  memorable  dash  from  the  harbor  of 
Santiago  during  the  Spanish-American  war.  His  was 
the  first  ship  to  clear  the  harbor  in  the  effort  to  break 
through  the  American  blockade.  Recently  he  visited 
Havana,  where  he  was  feted.  The  admiral  has  recently 
held  several  high  positions  in  the  Spanish  government, 
the  most  prominent  one  being  minister  of  the  navy. 

Knud  Rasmussen,  the  Danish  explorer,  is  about  to 
organize  a  new  expedition  into  Arctic  waters.  After 
his  expedition  in  1912  he  claimed  to  have  discovered 
that  Peary  Land  was  connected  with  Greenland,  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  expedition  did  not  reach  the 
land  between  Independence  Bay  on  the  east  and  Nor- 
densklolds  Inlet  and  Gherard  Osborne's  Fjord  on  the 
west,  he  was  unable  to  verify  his  assertions.  He  now 
intends  to  explore  this  land  and  its  surroundings,  and  a 
start  will  be  made  this  year  from  Thule,  Northwest 
Greenland,  where  a  base  has  already  been  established. 

His  Highness  the  Aga  Khan,  upon  whom  King 
George  recently  conferred  the  status  of  first-class  chief 
of  the  Bombay  presidency,  is  one  of  the  best-known 
figures  in  Indian  affairs.  Head  of  the  Ismaili  Moham- 
medans, he  has  many  religious  followers  in  East  Africa. 
Central  Asia,  and  India,  and  he  has  always  been  dis- 
tinguished for  his  loyalty  to  the  British  government 
in  India.  He  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  granting 
of  increased  powers  of  self-government  to  India,  but 
takes  up  the  position  that  the  time  for  drastic  change 
is  not  yet.  The  Aga  Khan  was  a  guest  of  the  British 
nation  at  the  coronation  of  King  Edward  VII  in 
1902. 

The  Honorable  Bertrand  Arthur  William  Russell, 
whose  appointment  at  Harvard  was  recently  announced 
in  London,  has  been  a  familiar  figure  in  the  life  of 
Cambridge  University  for  some  years  past,  and  like 
most  of  his  kinsmen,  is  a  man  of  great  ability.  He 
was  formerly  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College  and  is  now 
lecturer  in  mathematical  logic  to  the  college.  He  is 
also  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  is  considered, 
generally,  to  be  England's  most  distinguished  philoso- 
pher. His  latest  publication,  entitled  "Our  Know-ledge 
of  the  External  World  as  a  Field  for  Scientific  Method 
in  Philosophy,"  appeared  in  1914,  and  among  other 
works  of  importance,  his  "Philosophical  Essays"  were 
published  in  1910,  and  "Problems  of  Philosophy"  in 
1911. 

Senor  Manuel  Quintana,  who  has  come  to  this  coun- 
try with  a  view  to  establishing  closer  trade  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Argentina,  is  the  eldest 
son  of  Don  Manuel  Quintana.  former  president  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  elected  to  serve  during  the  years 
1904  to  1910,  but  who  died  during  his  incumbency  in 
1906.  The  Quintana  family  is  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent in  that  progressive  Latin-American  republic.  Al- 
though one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Buenos  Aires,  the 
owner  of  the  largest  buildings  in  that  city,  and  one  of 
the  principal  land  owners  in  the  country,  Senor  Quin- 
tana has  always  felt  it  his  duty  to  render  whatever 
aid  he  could  to  the  land  of  his  fathers  and  has  served 
the  republic  in  many  confidential  missions  abroad  as 
well  as  in  public  office  at  home.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  advisory  board  of  the  municipality  of  Buenos  Aires 
and  in  that  capacity  has  exerted  a  potent  influence  in 
in;. King  that  city  the  most  modern  in  Latin  America. 

Lord    Derby,   who  has   been   so   intimately   connected 

v  th  the  recruiting  movement  in   England  during  the 

p  it  year,  comes  of  a  family  of  statesmen.     His  grand- 

r.  tile  fourteenth  earl,  was  three  times  prime  min- 

ister,  and   is  described  by   Lvtton   in   the   Xew   Timon 


as  "frank,  haughty,  rash,  the  Rupert  of  debate,"  which 
last  phrase  has,  of  course,  become  historic.  Lord 
Derby's  father  was  also  a  distinguished  statesman.  He 
was  foreign  secretary  in  his  father's  third  administra- 
tion in  1866  and  again,  under  Disraeli,  in  1874-78.  He 
went  over  to  the  Liberal  camp  in  1880,  but  broke  with 
Gladstone  on  the  Home  Rule  issue,  and  became  leader 
of  the  Liberal-Unionists  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
present  Lord  Derby,  who  succeeded  to  the  earldom  in 
1908.  was  member  of  Parliament  for  the  West  Hough- 
ton division  of  Lancashire  from  1892  to  1906.  He  was 
postmaster-general  1903-05,  and  during  the  South  Afri- 
can war  acted  as  chief  press  censor. 


World's  Deepest  Gold  Mine. 
In   the  gold  belt  of   Brazil,   in  the   State  of  Minas 
Geraes,  to  be  more  exact,  is  the  deepest  mine  in  the 
world,   having  attained  a  vertical  depth   of  somewhat 
more  than  5800  feet.     Following  the  pitch  of  the  ledge 
the  distance  is  much  greater,  and,  rather  in  the  way 
of  a  paradox,  with  depth  the  mine  has  become  drier 
and  drier,  until  now-,  it  is  stated,  the  "bottom  workings 
are  practically  waterless,  although  more  than  3000  feet 
below   sea  level.     Curiously   enough,  a   great  quantity 
of  water  was  encountered  in  the  upper  levels,  where 
powerful  pumps  were  required  to  keep  the  flow  down. 
An  English  company  has  operated  the  mine  more  or 
less  continuously  since  1834,  and  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  being  the  oldest  gold-mining  company  registered  in 
England,  having  been  incorporated  in  1830.     It  is  not 
known  definitely  when  the  Morro  Velho  mine  was  first 
opened,  but  it  is  of  record  that  it  was  being  worked  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.     In  this  dis- 
trict the  Portuguese  were  the  first  Europeans  to  dis- 
cover gold,  which  led  them  to  settle  in  that  particular 
part  of  the  country,  and  the  year  is  given  as  1699.    The 
gold  was  coated  with  a  black  substance  and  w-as  called 
"ouro  preto,"  meaning  black  gold.     This  furnished  the 
name  for  the  city  which  they  founded  and  which  was 
long   called   Villa   Rica   de   Ouro   Preto    (rich   city   of 
black   gold),    but   which   now   has   been   shortened   to 
Ouro   Preto.     This  interesting  old  town  built  on  the 
steep  slopes  of  a  number  of  small  hills  with  its  narrow- 
streets  paved  writh  cobblestones,  and  the  stone  houses 
with  massive  walls,  was  long  the  most  important  city  of 
Brazil.     Gold  w-orkings  surrounded  the  town  and  the 
valuable  metal  was  obtained  from  the  gravels  of  almost 
every  stream  in  the  region.     Long  ditches  were  dug  to 
convey  water  for  sluicing  or  hydraulicking,  and  to  this 
day  great  excavations,  similar  to  those  caused  by  hy- 
draulic operations  in  California,  and  with  refuse  cover- 
ing hundreds  of  acres,  are  to  be  seen,  furnishing  im- 
pressive  evidence   that   vast   quantities    of   gold   were 
produced  in  the  region.    The  numerous  small  towns  for 
which   there   now  seems  to  be   no   need   also   indicate 
something   of   the   activity   which   long  existed   there. 
The   Morro  Velho   is,  perhaps,   the  best  proof  of  the 
continuity  of  the  vein  with  great  depth,   for  the  ore 
body  at  the  lowest  point  reached  is  actually  larger  and 
the  gold  content  somewhat  higher  than  in  the  upper 
levels.     With  no  diminution  in  the  value  of  the  ore  it 
becomes  a  question  of  cost  of  operation  in  determining 
how   far  it  will  be  profitable  to   follow  this  most  re- 
markable  gold   vein.      Throughout   most   of   the   mine 
the  vein  averages  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet,  with  a 
maximum  thickness  of  thirty-three  feet.     Some  of  the 
employees    have    lived    at    the    mine    all    their    lives. 
Women  are  employed  at  the  picking  tables.     "The  two 
great  obstacles  encountered  in  the  deep  mining,"  says 
the    Pan-American    Union,    "have    been    the    extreme 
pressure  of  the  rocks  and  the  high   temperature.     In 
the  upper  levels  timber  was  employed  to  support  the 
walls  when  the  ore  was  removed.     As  the  depth  in- 
creased, the  pressure  became  so  great  that  huge  tim- 
bers were  crushed  as  though  they  were  matches.     Con- 
siderable  timber  is   still   being  used   in   the   mine,  but 
this   is   only   for   temporary   purposes.      The   company 
uses  native  wood,  some  of  which  is  so  hard  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  drive  a  nail  into  it.    It  was  found 
that  the  only  way  to  keep  the  passages  open  so  that 
work  could  be  continued  was  to  fill  the  open  places  with 
rock   as   the  ore   is  removed.     For  this   purpose   rock- 
quarried   near  by   is   continually  being  taken   into   the 
mine.    The  refuse  from  the  mills  was  at  one  time  used 
for   filling,   but   as   it   contained   considerable   iron   sul- 
phide, which  oxidized  and  generated  heat  in  the  mine, 
its  use  was  discontinued.     By  pursuing  the  present  fill- 
ing method  it   appears   possible   to  work  the  mine   to 
far  greater   depth   than  that   already   reached."     That 
the  mine,  despite  its  depth,  is  a  highly  profitable  enter- 
prise is  attested  by  the  fact  that  more  than  one-third 
the    gross    output    is    now    profit,    although    the    ore 
averages  approximately  $11.50  a  ton.     The  mine  has 
a  production  record  of  $55,000,000,   and  as  the  chief 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  operating  have  been  overcome, 
it  bids  fair  to  add  materiallv  to  that  amount. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  annual  losses  of  livestock  on  the  national  forest 
ranges  of  the  West  due  to  predatory  animals  are  over 
$500,000.  Approximately  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
slucp  losses  are  due  to  coyotes.  Mountain  lions  are 
charged  with  killing  only  a  few  head  of  cattle  and 
sheep. 


Automobile  manufacture  now  ranks  third  in  United 
States  industries,  over  two  million  cars  and  trucks  hav- 
ing been  turned  out  last  year. 


Faithless  Nelly  Gray. 
Ben  Battle  was  a  soldier  bold. 

And  used  to  war's  alarms  : 
But  a  cannon  ball  took  off  his  legs. 

So  he  laid  down  his  arms  ! 
Now  as  they  bore  him  off  the  field, 

Said  he  :      "Let  others  shoot. 
For  here  I   leave  my  second  leg. 

And  the  Forty-Second  Foot  !" 
The  army  surgeons  made  him  limbs: 

Said  he  : — "They're  only  pegs  ; 
But  there's  as  wooden  members  quite 

As  represent  my  legs !" 
Xow  Ben  he  loved  a  pretty  maid. 

Her   name   was   Nelly   Gray ; 
So  he  went  to  pay  her  his  devours 

When  he'd  devoured  his  pay ! 
But  when  he  called  on  Nelly  Gray, 

She  made  him  quite  a  scoff; 
And  when  she  saw  his  wooden  legs, 

Began  to  take  them   off! 
"O   Nelly   Gray!      O   Nelly   Gray! 

Is  this  your  love  so  warm  ? 
The  love  that  loves  a  scarlet  coat 

Should  be  more  uniform  !" 
She  said  :     "I  loved  a  soldier  once. 

For  he   was  blithe  and  brave ; 
But  I  will  never  have  a  man 

With  both   legs  in  the  grave  ! 
"Before  you  had   those  timber  toes. 

Your  love   I  did  allow. 
But  then,  you  know,  you  stand  upon 

Another  footing  now  !" 
"O   Nelly  Gray!      O    Nelly  Gray! 

For  all  your  jeering  speeches. 
At   duty's   call   I   left   my   legs 

In  Badajos's  breaches!" 
"Why  then,"  said  she,   "you've  lost  the   feet 

Of  legs  in  war's  alarms. 
And  now  you  can  not  wear  your  shoes 

Upon  your  feats  of  arms  1" 
"Oh,  false  and  fickle  Nelly  Gray, 

I  know  why  you  refuse : — 
Though  I've  no  feet — some  other  man 

Is   standing  in  my  shoes  ! 
"I   wish    I   ne'er  had   seen   your   face; 

But  now  a  long  farewell ! 
For  you  will  be  my  death  : — alas ! 

You  will  not  be  my  Nell!" 
Xow  when  he  went  from  Nelly  Gray, 

His  heart  so  heavy  got — 
And  life  was  such  a  burthen  grown, 

It  made  him   take  a  knot ! 
So  round  his  melancholy  neck 

A   rope  he   did   entwine. 
And,   for  his  second  time  in  life. 

Enlisted  in  the  Line ! 
One  end  he  tied  around  a  beam 

And  then  removed  his  pegs. 
And,   as  his  legs  were  off, — of  course 

He  soon  was  off  his  legs ! 
And  there  he  hung  till  he  was  dead 

As  any  nail  in  town, — 
For  though  distress  had  cut  him  up. 

It  could  not  cut  him  down ! 
A  dozen  men  sat  on  his  corpse. 

To  find  out  why  he  died — 
And  they  buried  Ben  in  four  cross-roads. 

With  a  slake  in  his  inside ! — Thomas  Hood. 


The  Emperor's  Bird's-Nest. 
Once   the    Emperor    Charles    of    Spain, 

With  his  swarthy,  grave  commanders, 
I  forget  in  what  campaign, 
Long  besieged,   in  mud  and  rain, 

Some  old  frontier  town  of  Flanders. 
Up  and  down  the  dreary  camp, 

In    great   boots    of    Spanish    leather. 
Striding   with   the   measured   tramp. 
These  Hidalgos,  dull  and  damp. 

Cursed  the  Frenchmen,  cursed  the  weather. 
Thus  as  to  and  fro  they  went. 

Over    upland    and    through    hollow. 
Giving    their    impatience    vent, 
Perched    upon    the    Emperor's   tent. 

In  her  nest,   they  spied  a  swallow. 
Yes,    it  was   a   swallow's   nest. 

Built   of  clay   and  hair   of   horses. 
Mane,   or  tail,   or  dragoon's  crest. 
Found  on  hedge-rows  east  and  west. 

After   skirmish    of   the   forces. 
Then  an  old  hidalgo  said. 

As  he  twirled  his  gray  mustachio  : 
"Sure   this  swallow  overhead 
Thinks  the  Emperor's  tent  a  shed. 

And  the  Emperor  but  a  Macho  !" 
Hearing  his   imperial   name 

Coupled  with  those  words  of  malice. 
Half   in    anger,    half   in   shame. 
Forth    the    great    campaigner    came 

Slowly  from  his  canvas  palace. 
"Let  no  hand  the  bird  molest." 

Said  he  solemnly,   "nor  hurt  her !" 
Adding  then,   by  way   of  jest, 
"Golondrina   is  my  guest, 

'Tis  the   wife   of  some   deserter!" 
Swift  as  bowstring  speeds  a  shaft. 

Through  the  camp  was  spread  the  rumor. 
And  the  soldiers,  as  they  quaffed 
Flemish  beer  at  dinner,   laughed 

At   the    Emperor's   pleasant   humor. 
So   unharmed   and  unafraid 

Sat  the  swallow  still  and  brooded. 
Till  the  constant  canonade 
Through  the  walls  a  breach  had  made 

And  the  siege  was  thus  concluded. 
Then    the   army,   elsewhere   bent. 

Struck  its  tents  as  if  disbanding. 
Only  not  the   Emperor's  tent, 
For  he  ordered,   ere  he  went. 

Very    curtly:      "Leave    it    standing!" 
So  it   stood  there  all   alone. 

Loosely   flapping,   torn    and    tattered. 
Till    the   brood   was   fledged    and    flown. 
Singing  o'er   those  walls   of  stone 

Which  the  cannon  shot  had  shattered. 

— Henry  IVadsttorlh  Longfellow. 
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ANTWERP  TO  GALLIPOLI. 


Arthur    Ruhl    Describes    a  Year's    Experiences    of   War    on 
Many  European  Fronts. 


"A  year  of  the  war  on  many  fronts — and  behind 
them"  is  the  phrase  which  Arthur  Ruhl  writes  below 
.  the  title  of  his  account  of  his  adventures  in  the  war 
j  i  zone,  "Antwerp  to  Gallipoli."  Truly  hardly  any  other 
I;  man  of  them  all  of  the  writing  chaps  who  have  gone 
|i  out  to  "do"  the  war  seems  to  have  covered  quite  the 
ll  extensive    territory   of   Arthur   Ruhl's   field   of    experi- 

iij  ence.  He  was  in  Belgium  when  the  Germans  arrived 
j  there,  in  Paris  at  her  hour  of  peril ;  he  visited  the 
Marne  country  after  its  devastation,  and  witnessed  the 
fall  of  Antwerp;  he  returned  to  Paris,  visited  Bor- 
deaux, and  finally  returned  to  London.  Germany  saw 
him  next,  in  Berlin,  in  two  German  prison  camps,  and 
at  the  German  trenches.  Through  Roumania  and  Bul- 
garia he  went  to  Constantinople  and  on  to  the  Darda- 
nelles, then  through  Austria-Hungary  to  the  Galician 
front,  and  finally  over  the  road  of  the  Russian  re- 
treat. 

We  are  introduced  to  some  of  his  deck  companions 
on  the  steamer  that  carried  him  from  the  land  where 
he  had  been  pleasantly  idling  with  a  fishing  rod.  There 
were  numbers  of  young  women  going  over  "to  help  in 
some  way,  they  weren't  sure  how,"  among  them  this 
interesting  specimen : 

One  had  a  steamer  chair  next  mine — a  pale,  Broadway  tom- 
boy sort  of  girl  in  a  boyish  sailor  suit,  who  looked  as  if  she 
needed  sleep.  Without  exactly  being  on  the  stage,  she  yet 
appeared  to  live  on  the  fringe  of  it,  and  combined  the  slangy 
freedoms  of  a  chorus  girl  with  a  certain  quick  wisdom  and 
hard  sense.  It  was  she  who  discovered  a  steerage  passenger, 
on  the  Liverpool  dock,  who  had  lost  his  wife  and  was  bring- 
ing his  four  little  children  back  to  Ireland  from  Chicago,  and, 
while  the  other  cabin  passengers  fumed  over  their  luggage, 
took  up  a  collection   for  him  then  and  there. 

"Listen  here  !"  she  would  say,  grabbing  my  arm.  "I  want 
to  tell  you  something.  I'm  going  to  see  this  thing — d'you 
know  what  I  mean? — for  what  it'll  do  to  me — you  know — 
for  its  effect  on  my  mind!  I  didn't  say  anything  about  it  to 
anybody — they'd  only  laugh  at  me — d'you  know  what  I  mean? 
They  don't  think  I've  got  any  serious  side  to  me.  Now,  I 
don't  mind  things — I  mean  blood — you  know — They  don't 
affect  me,  and  I've  read  about  nursing — I've  prepared  for 
this  !  Now  I  don't  know  how  to  go  about  it,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  woman  who  can — you  know — go  right  with  'em 
— jolly  'em  along — might  be  just  what  they'd  want — d'you 
know   what   I   mean?" 

On  blank  walls  in  the  quaint  little  town  of  Courtrai 
in  Flanders  the  following  proclamation  was  posted  in 
parallel  columns  of  French  and  Flemish; 

I  am  about  to  make  an  appeal  to  your  reason  and  your 
sentiments    of   humanity. 

If,  in  the  course  of  the  unjust  war  which  we  are  now 
enduring,  it  happens  that  French  or  Belgian  troops  bring 
German  prisoners  to  our  city,  I  beseech  you  to  maintain  your 
calm  and  dignity. 

These  prisoners,  wounded  or  not,  I  shall  take  under  my 
protection,  because  I  say  that  they  are  not  really  to  blame 
for  acts  which  they  have  been  ordered  to  do  under  threat 
of  cruel   punishment. 

Yes,  I  say  I  shall  take  them  under  my  protection  because 
my  heart  bleeds  to  think  that  they,  too,  have  left  behind  those 
dear  to  them — an  aged  father,  an  old  mother,  a  wife,  chil- 
dren, sisters,  or  sweethearts  whom  separation  has  plunged  into 
deepest    anguish. 

Do  not  forget  when  you  see  these  prisoners  passing  by,  I 
beg  of  you,  and  permit  yourself  to  shout  at  and  insult  them. 
Keep,  on  the  contrary,  the  respectful  silence  appropriate  to 
thinking   men. 

Fellow-citizens,  if,  in  these  grave  and  painful  circumstances, 
you  will  listen  to  my  advice,  if  you  will  recall  that  it  is  now 
thirty  years  that  I  have  been  your  burgomaster  and  during 
all  that  time  of  hard  work  I  have  never  asked  a  favor  of 
you,  I  feel  sure  that  you  will  obey  my  request  and,  on  your 
side,  you  may  be  sure  that  my  gratitude  will  not  be  wanting. 
A.    Reynaert,    Burgomaster. 

In  Paris,  Mr.  Ruhl  happened  to  stroll  into  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde  just  as  a  German  taube  appeared  over- 
head.    He  describes  the  scene: 

.  You  must  imagine  that  vast  open  space,  with  the  bridge 
and  river  and  Invalides  behind  it,  and  beyond  the  light  tracery 
of  the  Eiffel  tower,  covered  with  little  specks  of  people,  all 
looking  upward.  Back  along  the  boulevards,  on  roofs  on  both 
banks,  all  Paris,  in  fact,  was  similarly  staring — "le  nez  en 
Voir."  And  straight  overhead,  so  far  up  that  even  the  mur- 
mur of  the  motor  was  unheard,  no  more  than  a  bird,  indeed, 
against  the  pale  sky,  "Mr.  Taube,"  circling  indolently  about, 
picking  his  moment,   plotting  our  death. 

I  thought  of  the  shudder  of  outraged  horror  that  ran  over 
Antwerp  when  the  first  Zeppelin  came.  It  seemed  the  last 
necessary  blow  to  a  heroic  people  who  had  already  stood  so 
much.  Very  different  was  '"Mr.  Taube's"  reception  here.  He 
might  have  been  a  holiday  balloon  or  some  particularly  fancy 
piece  of  fireworks.  Everywhere  people  were  staring  upward, 
looking  through  their  closed  fists,  through  opera-glasses.  Out 
of  the  arcades  of  the  Hotel  de  Crillon  one  man  in  a  bath- 
robe and  another  in  a  suit  of  purple  underclothes  came  run- 
ning, to  gaze  calmly  into  the  zenith,  until  the  "von"  had 
gone. 

As  the  little  speck  drew  straight  overhead,  these  human 
specks  scattered  over  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  suddenly 
realized  that  they  were  in  the  line  of  fire,  and  scattered  just 
as  people  run  from  a  sudden  shower.  This  was  the  most 
interesting  thing — these  helpless  little  humans  scrambling 
away  like  ants  or  beetles  to  shelter,  and  that  tiny  insolent 
bird  sailing  slowly  far  overhead.  This  was  a  bit  of  the 
modern  war  one  reads  about — it  was  a  picture  from  some 
fanciful  story  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells.  They  scattered  for  the 
arcades,  and  some,  quaintly  enough,  ran  under  the  trees  in 
the  near-by  Champs  Elysees.  There  was  a  "Bang!"  at  which 
everybody  houted  "There  !"  but  it  was  not  a  bomb,  only  part 
of  the  absurd  fusillade  that  now  began.  They  were  firing 
from  the  Eiffel  Tower,  whence  they  might  possibly  have  hit 
something,  and  from  roofs  with  ordinary  guns  and  revolvers 
I  which  could  not  possibly   have  hit   anything  at  all. 

In  the  valley  of  the  ManiL-,  in  the  little  town  of 
Senlis,  the  mayor  and  hostages  given  over  to  the  '  ler- 
mans  were  shot  because  there  were  supposed  to  have 


been  some  civilian  attempts  at  attack.     Of  this  incident 
Mr.  Ruhl  says: 

Granting  that  civilians  did  fire  after  hostages  had  been 
given,  there  remains  the  question  of  reprisal.  It  was  the 
German  commander's  idea  that  Senlis  should  be  taught  a 
lesson,  and  this  consisted  of  shooting  the  mayor  and  the 
hostages,  and  sacking  and  burning  the  main  street — a  half 
mile,  perhaps — from  end  to  end.  The  idea  was  carried  out 
with  thoroughness,  and  men  ran  along  from  house  to  house 
feeding  the  flames  with  petroleum  and  even  burning  a  hand- 
some new  country  house  which  stood  apart  at  one  end. 

Speaking  of  the  "brand-new"  British  recruits  who 
had  been  rushed  out  to  the  front  across  the  Channel 
early  in  the  war,  Mr.  Ruhl  takes  a  shot  at  accounting 
for  their  splendid  "morale" : 

Yet  not  one  of  the  youngest  and  greenest  showed  the  least 
nervousness  as  they  waited  there  in  that  melancholy  little 
orchard  under  the  incessant  scream  of  shells.  That  un- 
shakable British  coolness,  part  sheer  luck,  part  a  sort  of 
lack  of  imagination,  perhaps,  or  at  least  of  "nerves,"  left 
them  as  calm  and  casual  as  if  they  were  but  drilling  on  the 
turf  of  Hyde  Park.  And  with  it  persisted  that  almost  equally 
unshakable  sense  of  class,  that  touching  confidence  in  one's 
superiors — the  young  clerk's  or  mechanic's  inborn  conviction 
that  whatever  that  smart,  clean-cut,  imperturbable  young 
officer  does  and  says  must  inevitably  be  right — at  least,  that 
if  he  is  calm  and  cool  and  serene  you  must,  if  the  skies  fall, 
be   cool    and   serene,    too. 

We  met  one  young  fellow  as  we  walked  through  an  empty 
lateral  leading  to  a  bomb-proof  prepared  for  wounded,  and 
the  ambulance  officer  asked  him  sharply  how  things  had  been 
going  that  morning. 

"Oh,  very  well,  sir,"  he  said  with  the  most  respectful  good 
humor,  though  a  shell  bursting  just  then  a  stone's  throw  be- 
yond the  orchard  made  both  of  us  duck  our  heads.  "A  bit 
hot,  sir,  about  9  o'clock,  but  only  one  man  hurt.  They  do 
seem  to  know  just  where  we  are,  sir;  but  wait  till  their  in- 
fantry comes  up — we'll  clean  them  out  right  enough,  sir." 

And,  if  he  had  been  ordered  to  stay  there  and  hold  the 
trench  alone,  one  could  imagine  him  saying,  in  the  same  tone 
of  deference  and  chipper  good  humor,  "Yes,  sir  ;  thank  you, 
sir,"   and   staying,   too,   till   the  cows   came   home. 

Mr.  Ruhl  aided  at  the  British  hospital  in  Antwerp 
in  the  preparation  for  departure  when  the  order  was 
given  to  pack  and  retire  to  Ghent.  Of  this  experi- 
ence he  writes: 

The  phrase  "whistle  of  shells"  had  taken  on  a  new  reality 
since  midnight.  Now  one  was  to  learn  something  of  the 
meaning  of  those  equally  familiar  words,  "they  succeeded  in 
saving  their  wounded,  although  under  heavy  fire." 

None  of  the  wounded  could  walk,  none  dress  himself; 
most  of  them  in  ordinary  times  would  have  lain  where  they 
were  for  weeks.  There  were  fractured  legs  not  yet  seen,  men 
with  faces  half  shot  away,  men  half  out  of  their  heads,  and 
all  these  had  to  be  dressed  somehow,  covered  up,  crowded 
into  or  on  top  of  the  buses,  and  started  off  through  a  city 
under  bombardment  toward  open  country  which  might  already 
be  occupied  by  the  enemy. 

Bundles  of  uniforms,  mud-stained,  blood-stained,  just  as 
they  had  come  from  the  trenches,  were  dumped  out  of  the 
storeroom   and   distributed,   hit   or  miss. 

British  "Tommies"  went  out  as  Belgians,  Belgians  in  Brit- 
ish khaki ;  the  man  whose  broken  leg  I  had  lifted  the  day 
before  we  simply  bundled  in  his  bed  blankets  and  set  up  in 
the  corner  of  a  bus.  One  healthy-looking  Belgian  boy,  on 
whom  I  was  trying  to  pull  a  pair  of  British  trousers,  seemed 
to  have  nothing  at  all  the  matter  with  him,  until  it  presently 
appeared  that  he  was  speechless  and  paralyzed  in  both  left 
arm  and  left  leg.  And  while  we  were  working,  an  English 
soldier,  shot  through  the  jaw  and  throat,  sat  on  the  edge  of 
his  bed,   shaking  with   a  hideous,   rattling  cough. 

Of  the  tragic  procession  of  the  departure  of  the 
Belgians  from  their  homes,  Mr.  Ruhl  writes : 

Never  in  modern  times,  not  in  our  generation  at  least, 
had  Europe  seen  anything  like  that  flight — nothing  so  strange, 
so  overwhelming,  so  pitiful.  And  when  I  say  pitiful,  you 
must  not  think  of  hysterical  women,  desperate,  trampling  men, 
tears  and  screams.  In  all  those  miles  one  saw  neither  com- 
plaining nor  protestation — at  times  one  might  almost  have 
thought  it  some  vast,  eccentric  picnic.  No.  it  was  their  order- 
liness, their  thrift  and  kindness,  their  unmistakable  usefulness, 
which  made  the  waste  and  irony  of  it  all  so  colossal  and 
hideous.  Each  family  had  its  big,  round  loaves  of  bread 
and  its  pile  of  hay  for  the  horses,  the  bags  of  pears  and 
potatoes ;  the  children  had  their  little  dolls,  and  you  would 
see  some  tired  mother  with  her  big  bundle  under  one  arm 
and  some  fluffy  little  puppy  in  the  other.  You  could  not  as- 
sociate them  with  forty-centimetre  shells  or  burned  churches 
and  libraries  or  anything  but  quiet  homes  and  peaceable,  help- 
ful lives.  You  could  not  be  swept  along  by  that  endless 
stream  of  exiles  and  retain  at  the  end  of  the  day  any  particu- 
lar enthusiasm  for  the  red  glory  of  war.  And  when  we 
crossed  the  Dutch  border  that  afternoon  and  came  on  a 
village  street  full  of  Belgian  soldiers  cut  off  and  forced  to 
cross  the  line,  to  be  interned  here,  presumably  until  the  war 
was  over,  one  could  not  mourn  very  deeply  their  lost  chances 
of  martial  glory  as  they  unslung  their  rifles  and  turned  them 
over  to  the  good-natured  Dutch  guard.  They  had  held  back- 
that  avalanche  long  enough,  these  Belgians,  and  one  felt  as 
one  would  to  see  lost  children  get  home  again  or  some  one 
dragged   from  under  the  wheels. 

Mr.  Ruhl  contradicts  many  of  the  stories  which  we 
hear  in  regard  to  conditions  in  Germany.  He  says 
that  the  streets  are  not  entirely  depleted  of  young  and 
strong  men,  that  the  people  have  not  lost  faith  in  their 
cause  and  their  government,  and  that  while  rigid 
economy  is  practiced  everywhere  there  are  no  terrible 
strictures  in  the  supply  of  food.  Bread,  particularly 
of  white  flour,  is  scarce,  but  this  to  the  Germans  is  not 
the  deprivation  that  it  would  be  to  the  French,  who  eat 
so  much  bread: 

Meat  is  plentiful  and  cheap,  particularly  beef,  and  in  any  of 
the  big,  popular  "beer  restaurants,"  so  common  in  Berlin, 
an  ordinary  steak  for  one  person  costs  from  thirty-fir-;  to 
fifty  cents.  Pork,  the  mainstay  of  the  poorer  people,  is  com- 
paratively expensive,  because  hogs  have  been  made  into  dur- 
able hard  sausages  for  the  army,  and  potatoes,  also  expen- 
sive, have  been  bought  up  in  large  quantities  by  t lie-  govern- 
ment,  to  be  sold  in  the  public  markets  to  the  poor,  :i  few 
pounds  to  each  person,  at  a  moderate  priee.  [here  are  said 
to  be  eight  hundred  thousand  prisoners  now  in  <  iermany, 
and  the  not  entirely  frivolous  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
the  hordes  of  hungry  Russians  captured  in  the  east  are  more 
dangerous  now  than  they  were  with  guns  in  their  hands.  Yet 
there  are   no   visible  signs  of  such  poverty   as  one   will   see   in 


certain  parts  of.  London  or  Chicago  in  times  of  peace,  and  a 
woman  in  charge  of  one  of  the  soup-kitchens  where  people 
pinched  by  the  war  get  one  substantial  meal  a  day  at  ten 
pfennigs  told  me  there  was  no  reason  for  any  one  in  Berlin 
going  hungry.  Meanwhile,  the  scarcity  of  flour  only  adds  fuel 
to  the  people's  patriotism,  and  they  are  told  everywhere  on 
red  placards  that  England  never  can  starve  them  out  if  every 
German  does  his  economical  duly.  Where  so  much  thinking 
is  done  for  the  people,  and  done  so  efficiently,  it  is  difficult 
not  to  feel  that  everything  is  somehow  "arranged,"  and  one 
finds  it  difficult  to  become  acutely  anxious  while  the  hun- 
dreds of  crowded  cafes  are  running  full  blast  until  1  o'clock 
every  morning  and  the  seal  in  the  Tiergarten  has  the  bottom 
of  his  tank  covered  with  fresh  fish  that  he  is  too  indolent  to 
eat. 

Mr.  Ruhl  stands  up  staunchly  for  the  German  people 
in  a  manner  that  we  have  not  found  among  the  other 
correspondents  who  have  witnessed  conditions  on  both 
sides.  We  have  heard  too  much  of  only  one  side,  and 
the  ideas  that  we  have  gradually  built  up  of  the  other 
are  cruelly  biased.  In  spite  of  our  alleged  neutrality, 
our  press,  which  caters  to  the  public's  taste,  has  built 
us  a  picture  of  the  German  people  in  which  they  figure 
as  inhuman,  ogreish  automatons: 

The  militarism  which  any  man  in  the  street-car  at  home 
can  tell  you  all  about,  and  which  Cramb  and  Bernhardi  make 
so  interesting  and  understandable,  is  here  on  the  spot  not  so 
easy  to  put  one's  finger  on.  Apparently  nobody  ever  heard 
of  Bernhardi,  and  you  might  talk  with  every'  rnan  you  meet 
for  a  fortnight  without  finding  any  one  who  could  tell  you 
— as  any  young  girl  who  happens  to  sit  next  you  at  dinner 
can  tell  you  at  home — about  the  German  belief  in  war  as  a 
great  blessing,  because  it  is  the  only  way  of  asserting  your 
own  superior  ideas  over  the  other  man's  inferior  ideas,  and 
thus  getting  a  world  ahead. 

People  want  to  smash  England,  of  course,  because,  as  they 
explain,  she  brought  on  the  war  and  is  trying  to  starve  them, 
and  they  roar  with  the  applause  when  the  lightning-change 
man  at  the  Wintergarten  impersonates  Hindenburg,  because 
Hindenburg  is  a  grand  old  scout  who  is  keeping  those  mil- 
lions of  slovenly  Russians  from  overrunning  our  tidy,  busy, 
well-ordered  Germany.     But  Treitschke — who  was  he? 

And  then,  of  course,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  put  one's 
finger  on  just  what  people  mean  by  militarism.  Some  have 
objected  to  militarism  because  they  didn't  like  the  manners 
of  the  German  waiters  at  the  Savoy,  and  some  because — 
"Well,  those  people  somehow  rub  you  the  wrong  way !"  It 
is  not  universal  conscription,  because  many  nations  have 
that,  nor  the  amount  spent  per  capita  on  soldiers  and  ships, 
for  we  ourselves  spend  almost  as  much  as  the  Germans,  and 
the   French   even   more. 

Mr.  Ruhl  describes  the  rapid,  tense,  mechanical  sa- 
lute of  one  giant  of  a  German,  and  continues: 

He  had  stepped  down  a  century  and  a  half  from  the  grena- 
diers of  the  Great  Frederic,  and  even  our  host  may  have 
smiled.  It  was  different  with  the  soldiers'  salute,  or  the  ordi- 
nary coming  to  attention,  which  we  saw  repeated  scores  of 
times  a  day.  Whatever  men  might  be  doing,  however  awk- 
ward or  inconvenient  it  might  be,  whether  any  one  saw  them 
or  not,  they  stopped  short  at  the  sight  of  these  long,  gra> 
blue  coats  and  stiffened,  chin  up,  eyes  on  their  superior, 
hands  at  their  sides.  If  they  were  talking,  they  became 
silent;  if  laughing,  their  faces  smoothed  out,  and  into  their 
eyes  came  an  expression  which,  when  you  have  seen  it  re- 
peated hundreds  of  times,  you  will  not  forget.  It  is  a  look 
of  seriousness,  self-forget  fulness,  of  almost  religious  devo- 
tion, not  to  the  individual,  but  to  the  idea  for  which  he 
stands.  I  saw  a  soldier  half-dressed,  through  a  barracks  win- 
dow under  which  we  passed,  sending  after  his  officer,  who 
did  not  even  see  him,  that  same  look,  the  look  of  a  man  who 
has  just  volunteered  to  charge  the  enemy's  trench,  or  who 
say  nothing  absurd  in  saying  the  Germans  fear  God  and 
nothing   else   in    the   world. 

One  seemed  to  see  the  soul  of  Germany,  at  least  of  this 
"great  time,"  in  these  men's  eyes.  The  Belgian  soul  we  did 
not  see  much  of,  but  there  came  glimpses  of  it  now  and 
then. 

"Cannon  fodder"  Mr.  Ruhl  heads  one  of  his  last 
chapters.  He  is  talking  of  the  common  man  of  all  of 
the  countries  who  falls  before  the  guns,  whose  indi- 
vidual motive  is  equally  righteous  and  whose  sufferings 
equally  terrible  on  any  side.  He  says  it  is  hard  in 
know  just  where  to  direct  one's  hate: 

If  I  had  stayed  in  London  and  continued  to  read  the  lies 
of  but  one  side.  I  should  doubtless,  by  this  time,  be  able  to 
loathe  and  despise  the  enemy  with  an  entire  lack  of  doubt, 
discomfort,  or  intelligence.  But  having  been  in  all  the  coun- 
tries and  read  all  the  lies,   the  problem  is  less  simple. 

How  many  people  who  talk  or  write  about  war  would  have 
the  courage  to  face  a  minute,  fractional  part  of  the  reality 
underlying  war's  inherited  romance  ?  People  speak  with 
pleasant  excitement  of  "flashing  sabres"  without  the  remotest 
thought  of  what  flashing  sabres  do.  A  sabre  does  not  stop 
in  mid-air  with  its  flashing,  where  a  Meissonier  or  a  Detaille 
would  paint  it — it  goes  right  on  through  the  cords  and  veins 
of  a  man's  neck.  Sabre  wounds  are  not  very  common,  but 
there  was  one  in  the  Vienna  hospital  that  morning — a  V- 
shaped  trench  in  which  you  could  have  laid  four  lingers  flat, 
down  through  the  hair  and  into  the  back  of  the  man's  neck, 
so  close  to  the  big  blood-vessel  that  you  could  see  it  beat 
under  its  film  of  tissue — the  only  thing  between  him  and 
death.  I  thought  of  it  a  day  nr  two  later  when  I  was  reading 
a  book  about  the  Austrian  army  officer's  life,  written  by  ad 
English  lady,  and  came  across  the  phrase :  "  "Sharpen 
sabres  !'  was  the  joyful  cry  !" 

Be  joyful  if  you  can,  when  you  know  what  war  is,  and, 
knowing  it.  know  also  that  it  is  the  only  way  to  do  your 
necessary  work.  The  absurd  and  disgusting  thing  is  the 
ignorance  and  cowardice  of  those  who  can  slaughter  an  army 
corps  every  day  for  lunch,  with  words,  and  would  not  be  able 
to  make  so  trivial  a  start  toward  the  "crushing"  they  are 
forever  talking  about  as  to  fire  into  another  man's  eyes  or 
jam  a  bayonet  into  a  single  man's  stomach.  Amony  the 
Utopian  steps  which  one  would  gladly  support  would  be  an 
attempt  to  send  the  editors  and  politicians  of  all  belligerent 
countries  to  serve  a  week  in  the  enemy's  hospitals. 

Antwerp  to  Gallipoli.  By  Arthur  Ruhl.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribncr's  Sons;  $1.50. 


The  reindeer  industry  in  Alaska  was  started  in  1892 
by  the  importation  of  171  <>f  these  animals  from  Si- 
beria.    Today  die  combined  herds  number  more  than 
50,000.     They  arc  steadily  increasing,  dcspit< 
that  5000  of  the  creatures  are  killed  annual!* 
and  their  skins. 
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THE   LATEST  EOOKS. 


The  Last  Half-Century  of  European  History. 
The  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  "The 
Development  of  the  European  Xations,"  by 
J,  Holland  Rose,  with  the  addition  of  three 
new  chapters  bringing  the  history  down  to 
1914.  will  be  warmly  welcomed.  The  subject 
is  one  of  paramount  interest  on  account  of 
the  war  and  the  problems  arising  out  of  it, 
and  there  has  been  published  such  a  mass  of 
rubbish  passed  off  as  history  that  such  an 
authoritative  work  is  greatly   needed. 

One  needs  only  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
chapter  headings  to  indicate  the  scope  of 
the  work  and  its  fascination  for  those  who 
are  endeavoring  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the 
complex  problems  involved  in  the  relations 
of  the  powers  of  Europe.  Of  course  the 
founding  of  the  German  Empire,  the  making 
of  the  French  Republic,  and  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion are  dealt  with  fully,  as  well  as  the  Triple 
and  Dual  Alliances.  Other  chapters  deal  with 
the  Central  Asian  question,  Britain  in  Egypt. 
the  partition  of  Africa,  the  Balkan  settlement, 
the  Congo  Free  State,  Russia  in  the  Far  East, 
and  the  new  grouping  of  the  great  powers. 
The  author  needs  no  introduction  to  readers 
:"  history,  but  one  may  pay  a  tribute  to  his 
fairness  and  lack  of  bias,  even  in  the  face 
of  the  passions  of  the  great  war  in  which 
the  existence  of  his  country  is  at  stake. 

The  Development  of  the  European  Nations, 
1870-1914.  By  J.  Holland  Rose,  Lite  D.  New 
Vork:    G.    P.   Putnam's   Sons;    $2.75   net. 


Russia  and  Democracy. 

It  is  not  strange  that  people  who  have  been 
brought  up  on  the  current  notions  that  Russia 
is  the  quintessence  of  arbitrary  absolutism 
and  tyranny  should  view  with  incredulity 
-.nicies  telling  of  the  democratic  character 
and  ideals  of  the  Russian  people.  But  we 
are  learning  more  about  that  interesting  terra 
incognita   even.'  day. 

The  contribution  of  Mr.  Wesselitsky  in  his 
little  volume  on  "Russia  and  Democracy"'  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  political  ideals  of  the 
Slav  empire  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  that 
has  come  to  hand,  and  its  compactness,  clear- 
ness, and  simplicity"  will  appeal  to  every  one 
who  desires  to  understand  the  relation  of 
the  Russian  government  to  the  people  and 
what  Russian  victory  means  to  Europe. 

The  Slavs  of  Russia  have  ever  been  purely 
democratic  by  nature,  living  in  self-governing 
village  communities,  and  spared  many  of  the 
social  results  of  the  feudal  system.  The  at- 
tempt of  Peter  the  Great  to  bridge  over  the 
chasm  between  Russia  and  western  Europe 
caused  by  the  Tartar  yoke  and  centuries  of 
enforced  isolation,  was  well  conceived.  But 
in  patterning  his  administrative  system  on 
Prussia,  and  being  forced  to  fall  back  largely 
on  that  state  for  the  personnel  of  his  official- 
dom, he  created  a  bureaucracy  which  was  a 
useful  tool  in  his  hands  while  he  lived,  but 
which  after  his  death  and  almost  down  to  the 
present  time  has  held  absolute  control  of  the 
government.  This  bureaucracy  has  been  freely 
recruited  from  the  German  nobility  of  the 
Baltic  provinces  and  is  utterly  foreign  in  spirit 
to  the  people  of  Russia.  It  has  ever  worked 
in  hearty  cooperation  both  in  internal  and 
foreign  policy  with  Germany,  and  in  no  re- 
spect has  this  been  more  noticeable  than  in 
dealing  with  the  Poles. 

The  Russian  people  desire  the  independence 
of  Poland  and  cherish  no  territorial  designs 
upon  her.  On  the  other  hand  the  Germanized 
bureaucracy  has  conspired  continually  with 
Prussia  for  the  suppression  of  Polish  na- 
tionality, a  condition  now  happily  at  an  end. 
The  author  traces  this  step  by  step  his- 
torically on  ample  authority.  There  has  never 
been  in  Russia  that  chauvinistic  idea  denomi- 
nated by  the  Germans  "Panslavism"  and  used 
by  them  to  arouse  their  own  people  with  the 
bogey  of  the  "Slav  Peril."  "Slavophilism" 
expresses  devotion  to  the  cause  of  oppressed 
people  of  the  Slav  race,  especially  those  under 
the  heel  of  the  Turk,  and  looks  to  liberation 
without  the  slightest  territorial  ambition.  It 
is  not  strange  that  Germans  bred  in  the 
school  of  Prussian  imperialism  could  not  un- 
derstand this  point  of  view.  Xo  more  could 
they  believe  that  we  would  turn  back  Cuba  to 
the  Cubans  after  the  occupation.  The  Rus- 
sian people  and  the  American  people  have 
many  points  in  common  in  political  idealism. 

Mr.  \Ve5seli-.sky  traces  in  a  most  interesting 
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manner  the  history  of  the  bureaucracy  through 
the  successive  periods  of  Russia's  past  down 
to  the  time  when  the  present  emperor  under 
favoring  circumstances  undertook  the  tre- 
mendous task  of  curbing  it.  An  idealist  and 
at  the  same  time  a  man  of  fine  foresight  and 
political  instinct,  he  seized  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  outbreak  in  1905  to  check  the 
Teutonization  of  Russia.  How  far  this  had 
gone,  by  filling  the  administration  and  the 
army  with  pro-Germans,  by  getting  control  of 
important  industries,  by  colonizing  Poland  and 
south  Russia  with  Germans,  who  even  re- 
turned to  Germany  periodically  for  military 
service,   is   clearly  shown. 

The  issuing  of  the  October  manifesto  and 
the  institution  of  the  Duma  broke  in  upon  the 
power  of  the  bureaucracy  and  marked  the  en- 
trance of  the  Russian  people  and  their  ideals 
into  Russian  affairs.  It  is  a  pity-  that  the 
lies  of  Herman  Bernstein  and  other  agents 
of  the  German  propaganda  concerning  Nicho- 
las II  have  had  such  wide  credence.  The  au- 
thor pays  him  a  well-deserved  tribute.  His 
was  the  sole  initiative  of  The  Hague  Confer- 
ences. The  vodka  abolition,  his  dream  for 
twenty-  years,  he  carried  out  in  spite  of  the 
protest  of  his  ministers.  And  now  he  repre- 
sents the  ideal  of  the  democratic  Russian 
people  against  the  Teutonic  methods  and  ideas 
of  the  bureaucracy,  a  bureaucracy  that  is  rap- 
idly being  made  over,  thanks  to  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  the  war. 

Xo  one  who  wishes  to  get  a  true  and  accu- 
rate view  of  the  real  Russia  and  her  ideals, 
written  by  a  man  qualified  by  knowledge  and 
experience  to  do  so,  should  fail  to  read 
"'Russia  and  Democracy."  J.  B.  L. 

Russia  and  Democracy.  By  G.  de  Wesselitsky. 
New  York:  Duffield  &  Co.;  75  cents  net. 


Robert  Southey. 

This  remarkable  volume,  which  appears  un- 
der the  editorship  of  Dr.  Jacob  Zeitlin  of  the 
University  of  Illnois,  is  a  reminder  of  the 
prolificacy  with  which  some  men  of  letters 
have  wasted  their  time.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  Southey  "s  total  production  in 
poetry  and  prose  would  fill  not  far  from  two 
hundred  octavo  volumes,  and  the  great  mass 
of  it  may  be  pronounced  as  dead — stillborn. 
No  one  reads  Southey,  and  while  this  neglect 
may  be  partly  due,  as  the  editor  suggests,  to 
his  extravagant  self-laudations,  it  must  be  due 
far  more  to  an  unwillingness  to  incur  so  much 
labor  for  so  poor  a  return,  to  excavate  so 
deeply  for  so  few  grains  of  gold. 

But  Dr.  Zeitlin  has  performed  a  service  by 
doing  the  excavation  for  us  and  presenting 
the  grains  of  gold  in  their  separated  state. 
He  gives  us  a  volume  of  nearly  four  hundred 
and  fifty-  pages,  of  which  the  biographical  and 
critical  introduction  is  by  no  means  the  least 
important  part.  It  might  usefully  have  been 
longer.  Then  follows  a  series  of  selections 
from  "The  Doctor,"  "The  Life  of  Bayard," 
"The  Peninsular  War,"  "The  System  of  the 
Jesuits  in  Paraguay."  "The  Manufacturing 
System,"  and  '"Opinions  and  Reflections  from 
the  Common-Place  Books."  Students  of  Eng- 
lish literature  will  be  grateful  for  a  volume 
that  shows  Southey  at  his  best,  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  general  reader  we  may 
doubt  if  it  is  possible  to  put  life  into  these 
dead   bones. 

Select  Psose  of  Robert  Southey.  Edited 
with  an  introduction  by  Jacob  Zeitlin,  Ph.  D. 
Xew  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.50. 


Michelangelo. 
Those  to  whom  the  mention  of  the  name  of 
Romain  Rolland  recalls  only  "Jean  Christophe" 
will  hardly  recognize  in  the  distinguished 
novelist  the  author  of  an  authoritative  study 
of  the  life  of  Michelangelo.  That  this  biog- 
raphy is  charmingly  written  goes  without  say- 
ing. But  it  is  more  than  that.  It  is  a  fine 
piece  of  historical  work  based  upon  a  careful 
study  of  all  available  material.  Excellent  re- 
productions are  used  throughout  the  text  to  il- 
lustrate the  development  of  the  great  artist- 
sculptor-architect,  and  the  value  of  the  work 
is  increased  by  the  addition  of  an  extensive 
bibliography. 

MlCHELAXGELO:      A      StUDY      OF      HlS      LlFE      AXD 

Work.     By  Romain  Rolland.     New  York:  Duffield 
&  Co.:  $2.50  net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Although  Eleanor  H.  Porter  has  won  inter 
national  fame  by  her  stories,  few  of  her  ! 
readers  know  that  her  first  writing  was  in 
verse.  When  she  was  a  litle  girl  she  used  to 
celebrate  each  occasion  of  moment  among  her 
friends  with  a  poem  commemorating  the 
event.  The  poems  were  appreciated,  but  ap- 
parently not  regarded  as  significant,  for  Mrs. 
Porter*s  most  obvious  talent  at  that  time  was 
for  music.  She  made  music  her  profession 
for  several  years,  and  it  was  not  until  after 
her  marriage  that  she  made  any  attempt  to 
write   for  publication. 

"The  Home-Made  Kindergarten."  by  Nora 
A.  Smith,  is  recommended  by  the  bureau  of 
education  as  one  of  the  few  books  on  this 
subject  which  is  practical  and  expresses  truly 
the  kindergarten  ideal. 

Rose  Strunsky,  who  has  translated  Gorky's 
"The  Confession,"  published  by  the  Frederick 


A.  Stokes  Company,  and  given  it  an  espe- 
cially illuminating  preface  on  Gorky  and  his 
place  in  Rusisa,  is  an  American  of  Russian 
descent.  She  graduated  from  Leland  Stan- 
ford Junior  University  in  1905  and  went  in 
the  same  year  to  Russia.  She  spent  two 
years  there,  the  only  American  girl  alone  in 
the  empire  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 
She  traveled  among  the  peasants  of  the  Volga 
and  of  Finland,  studying  their  political  and 
social  conditions.  She  knew  personally  the 
leaders  of  the  forward  movement.  Since  her 
return  to  America  she  has  used  her  knowl- 
edge of  Russian  conditions,  of  the  aims  of 
the  Revolutionists  and  the  methods  of  the  re- 
actionaries to  interpret  the  Russian  case  in 
articles  and  short  stories. 

The  scene  of  ""Unhappy  in  Thy  Daring,"  by 
Marius  Lyle,  which  has  won  the  highest  praise 
from  such  masters  of  fiction  as  H.  G.  Wells 
and  A.  E.  W-  Mason,  is  laid  in  Ireland  and 
the  action  has  to  do  with  the  growing 
estrangement  of  a  wife  who  cares  for  horses 
and  a  husband  who  is  devoted  to  music  and 
reading.  Into  the  household  comes  the  wife's 
sister,  who  proceeds  to  alienate  the  already 
relaxed  affections  of  the  husband  with  re- 
sults that  only  a  reading  of  the  book  can  ade- 
quately reveal.  '^Unhappy  in  Thy  Daring" 
will  be  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  in 
May. 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Mathot,  wife  of  a  distinguished 
Belgian  engineer,  has  been  granted  the  rights 
by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  to  prepare  a 
French  translation  of  Walter  A.  Dyer's  story, 
"Pierrot :  Dog  of  Belgium,"  for  publication  in 
Paris. 

Sophie  Kerr,  whose  novel,  "Love  at  Large," 
was  published  recently  by  the  Harpers,  is  an 
editor  as  well  as  an  author.  "People  ask 
me,"  she  says,  'When  do  you  get  time  to 
write,  when  you  have  to  be  at  your  office 
all  day  ?*  To  which  I  reply,  'There  still  re- 
main nights.  Sundays,  and  other  holidays,  and 
like  the  old  darky,  "if  you  wants  to  bad 
enough,  you  kin." '  But  of  course  it  keeps 
me  somewhat  well  emploved." 

H.  G.  Wright,  author  of  "Stamboul  Xights," 
a  collection  of  tales  of  the  colorful  East,  pub- 
lished by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  is  also 
the  author  of  "Constantinople  Old  and  New." 
He  was  born  in  Constantinople  and  was  j 
reared  partly  there  and  partly  in  New  Eng- 
land.  He  passed  from  Amherst  College  to 
the  consular  service  and  for  four  years  re- 
sided in  Venice.  Returning  to  New  York,  he 
wrote  biographies  of  artists  and  men  of  let- 
ters for  the  New  International  Encyclopaedia. 
A  large  part  of  his  life  has  been  spent  abroad, 
much  of  the  time  on  the  Golden  Horn. 

The  extraordinary  interest  in  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Sherrill's  "Modernizing  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine"  is  manifested  by  the  announcement 
from  the  publishers  that  within  a  week  after  ' 
publication  they  received  requests  for  permis- 
sion to  translate  the  book  into  Japanese,  Rus- 
sian, and  Spanish. 

Laura  A.  Knott  confirms  her  qualifications 
as  principal  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  best- 
known  academies  for  girls  by  the  freshness  ! 
and  wisdom  of  the  papers  included  in  the  \ 
volume,  "Vesper  Talks  to  Girls."  Among  the 
subjects  are:  "The  Art  of  Living  with 
Others,"  "Conflicting  Loyalties,"  "The  Right 
and  Wrong  Discontent,"  and  "The  Twentieth- 
Century  Woman." 

Harriet  T.  Comstock's  latest  novel,  "The 
Vindication,"  issued  by  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.,  is  the  story  of  a  theory  and  how  that 
theory  made  good.  It  was  the  theory  of  a  man 
whose  heart  beat  with  a  large  gesture,  who 
had  an  obstinate  notion  that  good  lies  within 
every  nature  even  if  it  is  so  far  down  at 
the  bottom  of  some  natures  that  you  don't 
know  it's  there.  This  book  is  also  the  story 
of  a  nrystery. 

In  "Historic  Styles  in  Furniture,"  b}'  Vir- 
ginia Robie,  an  interesting  survey  of  the  chief 
periods  and  most  famous  designers  of  furni- 
ture for  about  ten  centuries  is  supplemented 
by  a  large  collection  of  illustrations. 

The  interest  in  Russian  literature  in  this 
country,  an  interest  to  which  the  success  of 
Mrs.  Garnett's  translations  of  Dostoevsky  and 
the  new  English  version  of  Goncharov's  "Ob- 
lomov"  have  attested,  is  still  further  gratified 
by  the  publication  of  A.  Kuprin's  "The  Duel." 
First  issued  in  Russia  a  number  of  years  ago, 
it  has  in  the  intervening  time  come  to  be 
regarded  as  unquestionably  a  masterpiece  and 
has  seen  translation  into  French  and  Ger- 
man. "The  Duel,"  published  by  the  Macmil- 
lan Company,  depicts  life  in  an  infantry  regi- 
ment in  barracks  near  the  German  frontier. 
The  work  is  an  arraignment  of  militarism, 
more  particularly  of  the  Russian  army  officers, 
yet  as  in  much  of  Russian  fiction  there  is  a 
ferment  of  hope  and  change. 

Professor  Oscar  Browning,  whose  "History 
of  the  Modern  World,"  in  its  new,  popular, 
one-volume  edition,  is  winning  such  wide  ap- 
proval, is  a  Fellow  of  King's  College.  Cam- 
bridge, 3nd  one  of  the  most  noted  university 
lecturers  on  history.  He  has  to  his  credit  a 
large   toll   of  historical    works.      His   aim   in 
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this  volume,  as  in  preceding  works  from  his 
pen,  is  to  present  history  as  the  evolution 
of  that  living  organism.  Society ;  and  into  it 
he  infuses  the  live  enthusiasm  of  dominant 
personalities.  The  Funk  &  \Y agnails  Com- 
pany is  the  publisher. 

''The  Spirit  of  Man"  is  described  as  "an  an- 
thology in  English  and  French  from  the  phi- 
losophers and  poets,  made  by  the  poet 
laureate,  Robert  Bridges."  The  book  is  a  new, 
kind  of  anthology,  the  quotations,  prose  and 
poetry  mixed  together,  being  arranged  in  con- 
test, to  exhibit  the  aspects  of  life  on  a 
spiritual  basis.  It  was  made  for  those  who 
wish  for  serious  reading  at  the  present  time, 
and  the  last  section  relates  to  the  war. 

In  "The  Development  of  the  European  Na- 
tions," by  J.  Holland  Rose,  three  supple- 
mentary chapters  have  been  added,  thus 
making  the  work  cover  the  period  from  1870 
to  1914;  the  cumbersome  two  volumes  have 
been  merged  into  one,  and  the  author  has 
added  a  new  preface  and  a  complete  andj 
invaluable  index. 

"All  About  Aircraft,"  by  Ralph  Simmondsyi 
is  published  in  America  by  the  Funk  &  Way- 
nails  Company.  Every  form  of  aircraft  is  de- 
scribed and  pictured  in  this  plethoric  volume, 
its  illustrations  adding  forty-eight  payes  to 
the  377  of  the  text.  The  early  history  of  air,, 
navigation  which  it  records  is  of  great  in- 
terest, and  will  be  to  many  like  a  revelation* 
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An  Exposition  Record. 

Among  the  records  of  the  Exposition  a 
considerable  place  must  be  assigned  to  this 
fine  little  work  by  Louis  J.  Stellmann  of  San 
Francisco,  who  manages  at  the  same  time  to 
be  a  fine  writer  and  a  fine  photographer."  The 
book  itself  is  a  small  one — some  forty  pages, 
and  perhaps  there  are  other  and  more  preten- 
tious works  that  might  with  advantage  have 
imitated  Mr.  Stellmann's  brevity.  But  here 
there  are  no  wasted  words.  Mr.  Stellmann 
confines  himself  to  an  appreciation  in  which 
he  avoids  mere  rhapsody  and  contents  him- 
self with  a  retrospect  of  impressions  that  are 
always  expressed  with  delicacy  and  sincerity. 

But  the  chief,  charm  of  the  book  is  to  be 
found  in  the  illustrations.  There  are  about 
twenty  of  these,  reproduced  from  the  author's 
photographs,  and  finely  colored  by  Edith  Kin- 
ney Stellmann.  ^"e  should  have  to  look  far 
for  better  workmanship  or  for  more  vivid 
pictorial  effects.  We  understand  that  Mr. 
Stellmann  is  now  using  these  and  other  photo- 
graphs in  his  lectures  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Those  in  search  of  a  convenient 
memento  of  the  Exposition  about  which  there 
is  nothing  cheap  except  the  price  can  hardly 
do  better  than  to  make  themselves  familiar 
with  this  dainty  little  book. 

That  Was  a  Dream:  Worth  Building.  By 
Louis  T.  Stellmann.  San  Francisco:  II.  S.  Crocker 
Company;    §1. 

Briefer  Reviews. 
The  Macmillan  Company  has  published  a 
new  edition  of  "Adventures  While  Teaching 
the  Gospel  of  Beauty,"  by  Vachel  Lindsay. 
There  could  be  no  better  testimony  to  the 
value  of  a  fine  piece  of  work.  The  price 
is  $1. 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  has  pub- 
lished "High  Tide,"  edited  by  Mrs.  Waldo 
Richards  and  consisting  of  "songs  of  joy  and 
vision  from  the  present-day  poets  of  America 
and  Great  Britain."  The  included  poems  are 
admirably  chosen  from  a  wide  field.  The 
price  is  $1.25  net. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  have  added  "The 
Apostle,"  by  Paul  Hyacinthe  Loyson,  to  the 
Drama  League  Series  of  Plays  now  in  course 
of  issue.  The  object  of  the  play  is  to  show 
that  whoever  forsakes  his  religious  faith  ex- 
cept under  the  impulse  of  reason  is  certain 
to  return  to  it.     The  price  is  75  cents  net. 

The  John  Lane  Company  has  published 
"The  Love  Letters  of  a  Mystic,"  by  Alma 
Newton.  The  letters  are  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  a  man  who  has  been  told  by 
the  woman  that  he  must  go  far  away  from 
her,  but  that  he  may  write  to  her.  The  let- 
ters are  finely  written,  but  the  mysticism  is 
of  a  rather  nebulous  kind.  The  price  is  75 
cents   net. 

"The    Amateur    Carpenter."    by    A.     Hyatt 
Verrill   (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $1.25  net),  is  in- 
tended   to    teach    the    amateur,    and    especially 
|     the  boy,  how  he  may  become  a  useful  carpen- 
|      ter.      The    advice    is    practical    and    the    illus- 
I     trations    are   good,    but    the    author    seems    to 
I    have   a   tendency  to   show   easy   and   "just   as 
|     good"   ways   of  doing  things   rather   than   the 
right  and  the  best  ways. 

Under  the  title  of  "Mother — in  Verse  and 
Prose,"  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.  have  published 
what  is  described  as  a  "compilation  of  the 
best  verse  and  prose  on  'Mother';  a  tribute 
to  the  sanctity  of  her  mission,  a  world-wide 
homage  to  all  mothers,  be  they  young  or  old, 
rich  or  poor."  The  volume  contains  many 
good  illustrations  and  it  is  tastefully  printed 
and  decorated.  The  compilation  has  been 
done  by  Susan  Tracy  Rice,  and  the  work  of 
editing  by  Robert  Haven  Schauffler.  The 
price  is  $1.50  net. 


New  Books  Received. 
_  The     Ivory     Child.       By     H.     Rider     Haggard. 
New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 
A  new  Quartermain  story. 

Across  My  Path.     By  La  Salic  Corbell  Pickett. 
Kew    York:    Brentano's;    $1    net. 
A    volume    of    reminiscences. 

In  the  Wake  of  the  War  Canoe.  By  the 
Venerable  W.  II.  ColHson.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co.;  $1.75  net. 

A  record  of  forty  years*  labor,  peril,  and  adven- 
ture  among    the    savage    Indian    tribes    of   the    Pa- 

BREATHE  and  BE  WELL 

By  William  Lee  Howard,  M.  D. 

You  can  bring  to  your  body  the 
Glory  of  Health  and  to  your  mind 
the  balm  of  Contentment  by  just 
knowing  how  to  use  your  breathing 
powers.  It  is  interestingly  told  in 
this  volume  and  it's  only  one  dollar — 
and  nothing  else  to  buy. 

At  All  Booksellers,  $1.00  Net 
EDWARD   J.  CLODE,  156  Fifth  A^raae.  New  York 


cific    Coast,   and   the  piratical   head-hunting  Haidas 
of  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  etc. 

The  Child  Axdrea.      By  Karin   Michaelis.      San 
Francisco:  Paul  Elder  &  Co.;   $1.25  net. 

Translated   from   the   Danish  by  J.   Nilsen    Laur- 


W'mlf's    Bam-:.      By    John    Cowper    Powys.      New 
York:    G.    Arnold    Shaw;    $1.25    net. 
A   volume    of    verse. 

Man — God's    Masterpiece.      By    Frank    Crowell. 
New    York:    U.    F.    Fenno   &   Co.;    $1    net. 
A   volume  of  New   Thought. 

Miss     American-     Dollars.      By     Paul     Myron. 
Milwaukee,     Wisconsin:     Midnation     Publishers. 
A    romance    of   travel. 

Behold    the    Woman.      By    T.    Everett    Harre. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  $1.35  net. 
A   novel. 

The  Second  Coming.  By  Frederic  Arnold 
Kummer  and  Henry  P.  Janes.  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead   &   Co.;    50   cents  net. 

A    war  allegory. 

The    Light    That    Lies.      By    George    Barr    Mc- 
Cutcheon.      New  York:   Dodd,   Mead  &  Co.;  $1   net. 
A    novel. 

Feminism.  By  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Martin. 
New  York:    Dodd",   Mead   &  Co.;   $1.50  net. 

The  woman's  movement  from  the  two  main 
points   of   view. 

G.     K.     Chesterton-.       By    Julius    West.       New 
York:    Dodd,    Mead    &    Co. 
A  critical  study. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierce.     By  Cameron  Mackenzie. 
New    York:    Dodd,    Mead   &   Co.;    $1.35    net. 
A    novel. 

Two  Deaths  in  the  Bronx.  By  Donald  Evans. 
Philadelphia,  Widener  Building:  Nicholas  L. 
Brown;    $1    net. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

Instead  of  the  Thorn.  By  Clara  Louise  Burn- 
ham.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.25 
net. 

A    novel. 

The  Federal  Executive.  By  John  Philip  Hill. 
Boston:   Houghton   Mifflin    Company;   $2  net. 

"Is  our  government  slowly  changing  to  a  benev- 
olent   despotism?" 

The  Master  Detective.     By  Percy  James  Breb- 
ner.     New  Y'ork:   E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;    $1.35  net. 
A   series  of  "Christopher  Quarles"   stories. 

The  Conquest  of  America.  By  Cleveland 
Moffet.  Xew  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company; 
$1.50    net. 

A  romance  of  invasion — U.   S.  A.,    1921. 

The  Photoplay.  By  Hugo  Miinsterberg.  New- 
York:    D.   Appleton  &  Co.;   $1   net. 

A  psychological  and  aesthetic  investigation  of 
the    "movies." 

Nights,  Rome,  Venice.  London,  Paris.  By 
Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott Company;  $3  net. 

Reminiscences  of  the  two  most  interesting  de- 
cades of  modern  literature  and  art  and  many  of 
the  men  and  women  who  made  them  so. 

My  Fourteen  Months  at  the  Front.  By  Wil- 
liam J.  Robinson.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.; 
$1    net. 

An   American  boy's  baptism  of  fire. 

Troubled    Tranton.      By    W.    E.    Norris.      New 
York:    Brentano's;    SI. 3 5    net. 
A   novel. 

The  Principle  of  Suffrage.  By  Nathaniel  C. 
Fowler,  Jr.  New  York:  Sully  &  Kleinteich;  15 
cents   net. 

A  "pro"  plea- 

Beginning    Right.       By    Nathaniel    C.    Fowler, 
Jr.     New  York:   Sully  is:  Kleinteich;    50  cents  net. 
"How  to  succeed." 

The    Duel.      By    A.    Kuprin.      New    York:    The 
Macmillan  Company;  $1.50. 
Translated   from   the   Russian. 

Father  Damien.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
New  York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  50  cents  net. 

An  open  letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hyde  of  Hono- 
lulu. 

An-  Amiable  Charlatan.     By  E.  Phillips  Oppen- 
heim.      Boston:   Little,   Brown  &  Co.;   $1.30  net. 
A  novel. 

A  Book-Lover's  Holidays  in  the  Open.  By 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons;   $2  net. 

A  record  of  travel. 

Abraham     Lincoln.       By     Daniel     E.     Wheeler, 
Xew  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  50  cents. 
Issued  in  True  Stories  of  Great  Americans. 

The  Phantom   Herd.      By   B.    M.    Bower.      Bos- 
ton:   Little,    Brown  &  Co.;   $1.30   net. 
A  novel. 

Adventures  While  Preaching  the  Gospel  of 
Beauty.  By  Vachel  Lindsay.  Xew  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company;  $1. 

A  diary  of  a  pilgrimage. 

Adam's     Garden.       By     Xina     Wilcox     Putnam. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  $1.25  net. 
A  novel. 

Fulfillment.       By     Emma    Wolf.      New    Y'ork: 
Henry   Holt  &   Co.;    $1.35    net. 
A    novel  of  California  life. 

The  Great  Maze,  The  Heart  op  Youth.  By 
Hermann  Hagedorn.  Xew  Y'ork:  The  Macmillan 
Company;  $1.25. 

A  poem  and  a  play. 

THE  Sfinstek.  By  Sarah  X.  Llegliorn.  New 
York:    Henry   Holt   &    Co.;    $1.35    net. 

A  novel. 

...      .       <  Lincoln  High- 

way.      By      Erne     Price     Gladding.      New     York: 
Brentano's;    $1.50  net. 

A    story    of    a    journey. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

April. 
Swelling  bud  and  fond  suggestion. 

Watting  of  perfume. 
Tearful   rapture,  thrilling  question 

Of   restraint  or   bloom. 
Life  all  dreamlessly  asleepiug 

As    in    death,    but    now. 
Upward  to  the  sunshine  creeping, — 

April,  that  is  thou! 

Mystery's    authentic    dwelling. 

Faith's    expanding    wing. 
Maiden-loveliness    foretelling 

Fuller  blossoming, 
Prophet  of  the   new   creation, 

Priestess    of    the    bough, 
Month   of  the   imagination, — 

April,  that  is  thou! 
-Florence    Earle     Coates,     in     Lippincott' s     Maga- 
zine. 


To  His  Lady,  Philosophy. 
I 
The   beautiful    ladies   of  old    time. 

That  walked  like  angels  and  were  as  fair, 
Are  dead   and  vanished,    and   no    man's   rime 

Can  paint  them  truly  as  once  they  were. 
Like  pale  shadows  in  moonlight 

Vanished  they  are  upon  strange  ways, 
Sudden   as   snow — Villon   was   right — 

The  beautiful  ladies   of  old   days. 
But  you  must  stay  always,  you  most  dear; 

Tho  the  harlots  come  and  the  harlots  go 

Walking  in  pomp  and  in  great  show, 
Still  you  are  with  me,  still  are  here, 
More  faithful  far  in  a  thousand  ways 
Than  the  beautiful  ladies  of  old  days. 

II 
One   thing  I  know  most  certainly — 

You  will  not  pester  me  nor  chide; 
You   will  not  quarrel  much,   nor  be 

Unkind,    or    hasty   to    deride 
When  I  am  stupid  with  my  dreams. 

You  will  not  cackle  much  nor  joke 
When   I  am  dazzled  by  the  gleams 

Of    fen-fires    in   a   world    of  smoke, 
Or    somewhat    silly    and    insane 

About    the   making   of   a   song; 
Xor  mock  me   that  my   face   is  plain. 

Nor  chide  me  that  I  am  not  strong. 
Nay,    kinder    than    a    woman    is, 
You    will    not   mock   my   vagaries. 

Ill 
When  all  my  heart  is  laden  down 

With  worldly  worries,  worldly  fears, 
You  will  not  pucker  lip   nor    frown 

Nor  make  me  gloomier  with  tears. 
You  will   not  make  my  sorrow  sad 

With    weeping   and    with    wretchedness 
When  all  the  goods  I  ever  had 

Have  vanished    in    the  market's   press. 
You  will  not  sob  nor  make  a  scene 

When  I  come  sadly  home  at  night 
To  tell  you  that  my  hopes  have  been 

Blown  and  blasted  out  of  sight. 
We  two  will  light  our  pipe  o'  clay 
And    laugh   and  blow   the   world    away. 

— John  McClure,   in   Poetry. 


Progress,  1914-15. 

"And   I   would  drink  my   fill." 
'Lo!    I  am  athirst,"  said  the  brown  earth, 
'Have  I  not  slaked  thee,"  cried  the  gray  skies, 

"From  river,   stream,  and  rill?" 

'I  would  have  wine,"  said  the  hot  earth, 

"Red  wine   from  hearts  afire." 
'Lo!   thou  shalt  arise,"  cried  the   fierce  sun, 

"Clad    in    a    new   attire." 

'My   fruit    abundant,"   said  the  fair  earth, 

"As  never  seen  before." 
"Gladly   shall   I  bear,"  cried   the   proud   tree, 

"That    ripe    and    luscious    store." 

'My  cloth    so    radiant,"   said  the  vain  earth, 

"Shall    wrap    me    in    its    sheen." 
"Deeply  shall  we  weave,"  cried  the  slim  grass, 

"In    tender  gold   and  green." 

"Lo!    I  am   athirst,"   said  the   hot   earth, 

"And    I   would   quench   my    fears." 
"Then  thou  shalt  taste,"  cried  the  young  maid, 

"The    bitter    sweet   of    tears." 

"Have     I     not     held    them,"    said    the    old    earth, 

"The  dead   unto   my   heart." 
"Under  my  white   robe,"  cried  the  chill  wind, 

"So    a    new   spring   should    start." 

"Men    must    pa!e    and    die,"    said    the    black    earth, 

"So    men    may    rise    and    live." 
"And    I    was    born    thus,"    cried    the   great    town; 

"In    blood    they    -lew   to    give." 

"Grant  to  me  red   wine,"  said  the  brown  earth, 

"Else  do  I  droop  and  tire." 
"As  in  the  great  past,"   cried   the   pale  hills, 

"We  drank  of  hearts  afire." 

"In  war  have  I  grown,"  said  the  fierce  earth, 

"Man    against    his    brother." 
"Death's    sheaves    have    fed    thee,"    said    the    green 
woods, 

"Beast  slaying  one  the  other." 

"I    have   built   my   state,"   said    the  proud    earth, 

"In    strife    and    foul   dissension." 
"Thy  church   uprising,"  cried  the  gray   rocks, 

"From    blood    and    hot    contention." 

"Lo!    I   am  athirst,"   sighed    the   brown    earth. 

"Grant    me  red    wine   to    spend." 
"As   it   was   in    the  beginning,"   said   the  greal    hills. 

"And    shall   be  to  the    on  I." 

/(,.,  .  ■,.':  \rler,    in  Lotto 


The  Century  Company's  "Hymns  of  Wor- 
ship and  Service"  has  gone  into  its  fifteenth 
edition. 


Edisonize 

Your 

Home 


Do  you  realize  all 
the  comforts  and 
conveniences  that 
Thomas  Edison  has 
made  possible  r 

If  you  are  not  fully 
acquainted  with 
those  many  advan- 
tages call  upon  our 
experts  and  they 
will  point  them 
out. 

The  fact  that  your 
house  is  not  wired 
should  not  deter 
you,  as  it  is  now  a 
simple  process. 

Electricity  can  be 
easily,  quickly  and 
cheaply  installed  in 
your  home. 

"Pacific  Service"  Aims  To  Be 
"Perfect  Service" 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DISTRICT 
445  Sutter  Street    -    San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished    by   us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to    124    First    Street,   corner   Minna, 

San   Francisco 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110    Sutter    St.  French    Bank   Bldg. 


THE  WOODLAND  HACKNEY  STUD 

Property  of  Edgar  J.  DePue 
We  offer  of  our  own  breeding  thoroughly  mannered 

Saddle  Horses         Combination  Horses 

Sales  Stable : 
PARK  RIDING  ACADEMY    -    -    2934  Fulton  St. 


NOTICE   OF    APPLICATION   FOR  VOLUNTARY 
DISSOLUTION  OF  CORPORATION. 

In   the   Superior  Court  of  the   State  of  California 
in  and    for   the    City    and    County  of  San    Fran- 
cisco.— No.    72,506;    Dept.    No.    12. 
In    the    matter    of    the    Application   of   GEOKGE 
BOOLE,  a  corporation,    for  dissolution. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  George  Boole,  a 
corporation  duly  organized  and  existing  under  and 
by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California 
with  its  principal  place  of  business  in  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California, 
did  on  the  21st  day  of  March,  Nineteen  Hundred 
mil  Sixteen,  file  in  the  above-entitled  court  its 
application,  signed  and  verified  in  the  manner  by 
law  provided  for  a  decree  of  said  court  adjudging 
and  decreeing  its  dissolution;  and  that  the  hearing 
of  said  application  has  been  set  by  said  court  for 
Thursday,  the  4th  day  of  May,  Nineteen  Hundred 
and  Sixteen,  at  the  hour  of  10  o'clock  a.  in., 
before  the  above-entitled  court  at  the  court-room 
of  Dept.  No.  12  thereof,  in  the  Hall  of  Justice, 
3d  floor,  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, State  of  California;  that  the  Clerk  of  said 
curt  was  on  the  2Sth  day  of  March.  Nineteen 
Hundred  and  Sixteen,  directed  to  give  thirty  days' 
notice  by  publication  of  said  application,  and  of 
the  time  and  place  set  for  the  hearing  thereof. 

The  time  for  the  publication  of  this  notice  will 
expire  on  the  29th  day  of  April,  Nineteen  Hun- 
1  Sixteen,  at  any  time  before  which  or 
at  any  time  before  the  actual  hearing  of  the  ap- 
plication,  any  persun  may  lil^  his  or  their  objec- 
tions  to  said   application. 

II,   I.   MUXCREVY,  Clcri; 
By  H.   BRU   ■■'■■ 
BR1TTAIN    &    KL'IIL, 
Attorneys    for   Applicant, 

1201    llobart  Bldg.,  San  Fi  :; 
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AN  EASTER  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 

It  seems  rather  an  unprecedented  state  of 
things:  three  different  symphony  concerts  in 
one  and  the  same  week.  For  there  was  the 
second  concert  of  the  San  Francisco  People's 
Orchestra  on  Sunday,  of  the  Xew  York  Sym- 
phony on  Tuesday,  and  of  the  People's  Phil- 
harmonic on  Thursday.  In  the  meantime  the 
Civic  Centre  opera  house  project  is  again 
looming  up,  we  are  promised  a  season  of 
popular  opera  at  the  Cort  at  a  low  price, 
and  the  Columbia  is  coming  into  the  ring 
again  shortly  with  musical  comedy.  Thus 
all  classes  of  musical  tastes  seem  to  be  looked 
after,  for  vocal  concerts  are  going  steadily 
on.  and  the  theatre-going  community  con- 
tinues— from  the  point  of  view  of  drama — 
to  bant. 

There  was  a  good-sized  audience  assembled 
last  Sunday  at  the  Easter  concert  given  by 
the  People's  Orchestra,  under  the  leadership 
of  Minetti.  I  was  a  little  late,  and  as  I  en- 
tered I  heard  multiplied  strains  of  song,  and 
said  to  myself,  "Why,  I  didn't  know  they 
were  going  to  have  choral  singing  today!" 
The  next  moment  I  found  I  was  mistaken. 
The  singing  proceeded  from  the  soloist,  Mrae, 
Marcelli.  who,  with  the  body  of  musicians, 
was  within  the  acoustically  protecting  shel- 
ter of  a  weird,  cream-colored  structure  of  the 
woodshed  type  of  architecture,  the  province 
of  which  is  to  prevent  the  body  of  sound 
from  separating,  as  formerly,  into  melodious 
chunks.  Well,  this  queer  structure  may  be 
considered  by  some  to  be  earning  its  board 
and  keep,  since  the  music  remains  compact, 
but  the  problem  is  far  from  being  solved. 
That  choral  effect  that  I  noticed  in  the  solo 
singing  proceeded  from  the  doubling  and 
tripling — a  sort  of  multiplied  echoing — of 
tones  due  to  some  defect  in  the  acoustic 
properties  of  the  new  sounding  board.  it 
thickens  the  more  massy  tones  of  the  orches- 
tral body  of  sound,  tends  to  give  it  too  boom- 
ing an  effect,  and  overemphasizes  all  the  per- 
cussions. Nevertheless  it  is  an  improvement. 
The  "Scherzo"  from  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream"  was  done  full  justice  to  by  the 
players,  who,  under  Mr.  Minetti's  very  able 
leadership,  rendered  the  fairy-like  delicacy  of 
Mendelssohn's  exquisite  music  fantasy — with 
its  fitful,  firefly  flashing  of  fugitive  notes — 
with  fine  technic  and  ample  sympathy.  The 
only  offender  was  the  woodshed.  The  "Car- 
men" suite,  however,  and  the  Mozart  Sym- 
phony— of  which  there  was  only  one  move- 
ment played — came  off  with  less  interference 
from  the  echoes.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  that 
Mme.  Marcelli  was  the  greatest  sufferer,  as 
the  inordinate  multiplying  of  her  tones  was 
very  palpable  in  the  "Madam  Butterfly"  aria. 
and  the  strains  would  come  forth  in  gushes. 
The  lady  has  a  fine  dramatic  soprano,  but 
she  subdued  to  the  favorite  note  of  delicacy 
in  "The  Last  Rose  of  Summer."  which  was  a 
good  choice  for  an  encore  and  was  greatly 
enjoyed  by  an  audience  three  thousand  in 
number,  a  figure  that  I  got  from  Monday 
morning's  paper. 

The  People's  Orchestra  has  been  partly 
made  up  of  members  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Minetti  thor- 
oughly knows  what  he  is  about,  and  it  looks 
as  if  we  were  going  to  have  two  fine  sym- 
phony orchestras  running  abreast;  rather  dis- 
proportionate to  our  usual  requirements,  but 
it  just  happens. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


"The  Girl  in  the  Moon"  was  away  up  to 
the  top  on  the  printed  programme,  but  the  act 
made  such  a  hit  that  on  Monday  they  put 
her  down  to  the  last,  or  rather  next  to  the 
usual  film  wind-up.  In  fact  "The  Girl  in  the 
Moon"  and  "The  Children  of  Buddha" 
changed  places,  and  the  exchange  was  well 
advised.  Miss  Don  Fung  Gue  and  Mr.  Harry 
Haw  having  very  much  the  air  of  beginners 
in  the  art  of  public  entertainment.  I  sus- 
pect that  little  Miss  Don  is  the  leading 
spirit,  probably  the  wife.  They  are  both 
very  voung.  very  raw,  very  enterprising ;  at 
least  Don  Fung  Gue  is.  She  speaks  what  is 
callt  I  "perfect  English"— which  means  per- 
fect American.  Oh,  little  Fung  Gue,  sorra 
the  .ay  when  a  Middle  West  burring  school- 
-  i  hold  of  you  and  put  upon  your 
sialic  tongue  her  awful,  unspeakable, 
lable     Mid-Western     intonation.      You 


will  never,  never  escape  it,  little  Fung  Gue. 
It  has  got  you  for  life.  People  who  speak 
like  that  have  no  ear  for  the  aesthetics  of 
sound.  When  Don  Fung  Gue  advanced  to 
the  front  of  the  stage,  opened  her  lips,  and 
spoke,  so  strong  is  the  instinct  of  imitation 
in  members  of  the  Asiatic  races  that  are  be- 
ing melted  down  in  our  crucible  that  sud- 
denly Don  Fung  Gue,  as  in  an  Alexander  bit 
of  jugglery,  disappeared.  In  her  place  stood 
a  good,  kind,  dun-colored,  useful,  home-spun, 
competent  American  schoolteacher  with  a  vile 
American  accent;  Don  Fung  Gue  had  mys- 
teriously absorbed  something  of  the  physiog- 
nomy of  this  useful  woman,  or  composite 
woman,  who  had  trained  her  in  American 
speech  and  American  ways  of  thought.  For, 
alas!  Don  Fung  Gue,  in  spite  of  her  Chinese 
name  and  her  Chinese  costume,  is  a  full- 
fledged  American.  She  has  absorbed  a  deep 
respect  for  our  most  faulty  ways.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  she  has  her  picture  taken  in  a 
fool  pose,  with  a  fool  grin,  a  l'Americaine. 
Poor  little  Fung  Gue  read  or  chanted  with 
simple  faith  some  unspeakably  flat  doggerel. 
She  sang,  and  knew  not  that  the  owner  of 
the  ear  that  had  absorbed  the  Middle  West- 
ern accent,  and  pronounced  it  good,  should 
not  sing.  Harry  Haw  has  rather  a  soft, 
agreeable  singing  voice.  But  when  Don  Fung 
and  Harry  warbled  together,  one  felt  like 
calling  for  help.  However,  the  couple  know 
how  to  dance — all  the  tangos  and  trots,  of 
course;  absolutely  nothing  Asiatic  about  them 
but  their  costumes  and  their  features.  Don 
Fung  kept  a  beautiful,  commercially  fixed 
smile  carved  upon  her  features.  Harry  tried 
to.  but  couldn't.  We  could  almost  see  him 
murmuring,  LiOne,  two,  three."  Almost,  but 
Don  Fung  wouldn't  let  him.  It  isn't  done. 
So  upon  Harry's  baby  features  we  saw 
schoolboy  conscience,  profound  absorption  in 
his  job,  and  an  occasional  lightning  attempt 
at  Don  Fung's  beautiful,  professional  smile. 
The  pair  finally  caught  the  house  with  their 
dancing.  In  that  they  had  been  carefully 
trained.  Their  light  figures,  fantastically 
clad  in  embroidered  Chinese  dress,  appeared 
to  advantage.  Don  Fung  Gue's  trousered 
costume  turned  out  to  be  eminently  fitting 
for  the  dance.  Her  little  legs  were  so  free 
and  unconfined.  and  her  sashes  and  tassels 
flew  about  picturesquely.  Never  for  a  mo- 
ment did  she  lose  her  smile — made  in 
America — and  Harry's  conscience  remained 
the  prevailing  element  in  his  solemn  make- 
up. 

Andy  Rice  came  next  in  a  monologue 
called  "My  First  Anniversary.'*  which  was 
supposed  to  be  an  alcoholic  celebration  of 
Andy's  wedding.  In  spite  of  his  American 
name,  Andy  has  a  pronouncedly  German 
physiognomy,  which  might  account  for  the 
correctness  of  his  comedy  German  accent. 
Andy  made  good ;  the  house  punctuated  his 
discourse  with  laughter,  but  its  humor 
seemed  to  me  detestable,  smelling  of  cheap 
whisky  and  open,  unctuous,  unashamed  vul- 
garity   of   the    sensual    stamp. 

Percy  Bronson  and  Winnie  Baldwin  are 
with  us  again,  Winnie  bewitching  as  ever 
with  the  lure  of  her  pretty  face,  her  pretty 
shape,  her  pretty  manner,  and  her  pretty 
clothes.  Percy  Bronson  is  an  adept  at  toss- 
ing off  his  light  little  songs  with  an  ease  in 
comedy,  a  touch  of  sentimentality,  that 
makes  them  go   every  time. 

There  is  a  vocal  soloist,  a  Mme.  Chilson- 
Ohrman.  a  good-looking,  handsomely  cos- 
tumed blonde,  who  sings  with  a  fine,  re- 
sounding voice,  but  a  peculiar  blankness  in 
the  little  matter  of  appealing  to  one's  emo- 
tional sensibilities.  She  made  a  great  effort, 
but  the  plain,  cold  fact  is  that  she  lacks  tem- 
perament. When  she  sang  "The  Last  Rose 
of  Summer,"  and  cast  sheep's  eyes  at  the 
rose  in  her  hand,  she  failed  to  draw  us  into 
that  rose-perfumed  atmosphere  of  melancholy 
autumnal  beauty  that  this  popular  and  well- 
loved  song  should  easily  evoke — that  Mme. 
Marcelli  had  evoked  in  the  cold,  spacious, 
ugly  Exposition  Auditorium.  Her  pianist 
suffered  from  the  same  lack,  and  the  au- 
dience   chatted    during   his   solo. 

Fannie  Brice  is  a  popular  left-over.  She 
is  a  song  comedian,  and  has  plenty  of  voice, 
young,  fresh,  and  strong  enough  to  enable 
her  to  work  up  to  a  good  finale  in  her  imi- 
tation of  an  aspiring  but  voiceless  aria 
singer.  And  this  after  she  had  fooled  us  into 
thinking  she  couldn't  do  it.  This  I  con- 
sidered her  best  performance.  In  the  Pav- 
lowa  imitation  she  cavorted  around  the  stage 
comically,  keeping  her  audience  in  a  steady 
state  of  giggle,  but  it  seemed  to  me  rather 
a  shapeless  performance  at  best,  carried 
through  with  an  insufficiency  of  definite  dia- 
logue and  action.  She  is  an  immense 
favorite  and  is  consequently  in  danger  of 
relying  too  much  upon  her  manner  and  per- 
sonality, of  having  recourse  to  ludicrous  at- 
titudes, gestures,  and  grimaces,  and  not  -sup- 
ply ing  herself  adequately  with  the  stage 
sketches  that  her  natural  ability  and  popu- 
larity   would    warrant. 

The  best  act  of  the  week  is  Ruth  St. 
Denis".  -rhe  Lollard"  can  be  dismissed 
with  a  word  or  two.  it  being  merely  a  very 
poor    vehicle    for    exhibiting    a    pretty    girl    in 


pink  pajamas,  and  a  comedienne  of  the  spin- 
ster type,  with  a  strong-minded  manner  and 
stage    curl-papers. 

Ruth  St.  Denis'  act  opened  with  a  striking 
stage  picture  of  "The  Spirit  of  the  Sea," 
which  was  represented  by  Miss  St.  Denis 
herself.  Clad  in  long,  sweeping  draperies  the 
color  of  sea  water,  a  woman's  shape,  prone 
upon  the  sands,  rises  slowly.  Joy  and 
strength  seem  to  enter  her  veins  with  the 
rush  of  incarnation,  and  she  dances  over  the 
sands,  her  gray-green  draperies  seeming  to 
merge  themselves  with  the  waves  and  billows 
painted  upon  the  background.  Miss  St. 
Denis  also  repeated  her  peacock  dance,  which 
she  gave  in  this  city  during  a  former  en- 
gagement. New  features  are  added  to  it, 
there  being  other  dancers  who  join  with  her 
to  enhance  the  suggestion  of  the  excessive 
vanity  of  an  Indian  princess,  which  was  pun- 
ished by  perpetuation  in  a  peacock's  shape. 
The  most  interesting  part  of  the  performance, 
however,  continues  to  be  the  work  of  the 
principal,  who  conveys  so  aptly  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  movement  of  the  splendid  bird. 
In  Ted  Shawn  Miss  St.  Denis  has  an  able 
aid.  He  is  certainly  a  round  peg  in  a  round 
hole.  Almost  too  girlishly  pretty  for  a  man 
in  the  beaded  costume,  he  made  a  striking 
appearance  m  the  Egyptian  dance,  demon- 
strating the  possession  of  one  qualification 
which  is  missing  in  Ruth  St.  Denis  herself. 
She  is  pictorial :  she  expresses  her  ideas  with 
her  body,  but  Ted  Shawn  has  a  stronger  dra- 
matic instinct,  and  it  shows  in  his  features. 
Thus  his  presence  tends  to  enhance  the  dra- 
matic idea,  and  the  dance  gains  in  sig- 
nificance by  his  presence. 

Ada  Forman,  who  bears  a  curious  resem- 
blance to  Miss  St.  Denis — perhaps  she  is  « 
relative — shows  talent  for  dancing  and  ex- 
pressive posture,  and  possesses  that  tem- 
peramental affinity  with  dancing  which  makes 
her  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing.  A 
troupe  of  graceful  girl  dancers  and  four  prin- 
cipals constitute  the  company,  and  the  set- 
tings show  the  stamp  of  originality  and  good 
taste  which  always  enter  into  whatever  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  St.  Denis  performances. 
With  nothing  to  it  but  mechanical  device, 
"The  Girl  in  the  Moon"  was  quite  the  hit 
of  the  performance.  The  girl  is  just  girl, 
young,  pretty,  with  a  sweet,  rather  weak, 
quite  untrained,  but  untiring  voice  that  keeps 
up  a  series  of  songs  about  kisses,  and  roses, 
and  such-like.  She  sits  within  a  large  lighted 
crescent,  topped  by  one  star.  The  stage  is 
so  darkened  that  we  can  not  see  the  mechan- 
ism that  projects  her  moon  forward.  But 
she  is  carried,  in  her  invisible  car.  high  up, 
then  lowered,  and  brought  well  into  the  au- 
ditorium, her  little  crossed  feet  almost  brush- 
ing the  noses  of  the  rows  of  people  beneath 
her.  She  favors  some  of  the  young  men  in 
the  audience  with  boutonnieres.  Upon  this 
the  gallery  becomes  vocal ;  envious  adjura- 
tions descend,  and  the  girl  in  the  moon  re- 
ceives many  invitations  to  bring  herself  and 
her  flowery  favors  higher.  These  she  resists, 
however,  the  mechanism,  successful  though 
it  is,  not  being  constructed  for  such  lofty 
flights. 


"ALEXANDER,  THE   MYSTERIOUS." 


Thus  he  calls  himself;  a  provocative  title. 
and  one  that  will  help  to  draw.  I  do  not 
know  how,  in  this  world  of  reporters,  scoops, 
and  newspaper  enterprise,  magicians  and 
people  of  that  ilk  contrive  to  keep  their  se- 
crets from  the  public.  But  they  do  ;  perhaps 
because  the  public,  which  enjoys  being  mys- 
tified, would  really  object  to  having  all  these 
entertaining  obscurities  cleared  away.  At 
any  rate,  with  Mme.  Ellis  as  a  forerunner, 
and  two  or  three  entertainers  in  her  line  who 
have  since  mystified  Orpheum  and  Pantages 
audiences  by  their  apparent  ability  to  brush 
aside  the  envelope  of  flesh  and  read  the 
mind  as  an  open  book,  it  has  been  seeming 
as  if  a  great  leap  forward  had  been  made 
in  psychics:  as  if  some  new  discovery  had 
so  systematized  and  clarified  telepathy  as 
almost  to   reduce   it  to   an   exact  science. 

I  remember  coming  away  from  a  Mme. 
Ellis  seance  with  some  such  conviction.  And 
although  Alexander,  who  has  an  extremely 
nimble  tongue  and  ready  wits,  kept  us  be- 
mused and  befogged  by  a  running  commen- 
tary of  word  and  action,  and  although  the 
method  which  he  uses  in  his  "Simla  seance" 
is  not  a  reproduction  of  the  Mme.  Ellis  mind- 
reading  test,  still  it  seemed  as  if  he,  also, 
was  availing  himself  of  some  new  discovery 
in  psychics. 

And  now  comes  a  statement  which  I 
haven't  verified,  but  which  sounds  convincing. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  this  whole  system 
of  mind-reading  has  been  reduced  to  a  code, 
and  that  all  the  mind-reader  requires  is  a 
phenomenal  memory.  Such  a  qualification 
goes  more  often,  perhaps,  with  people  of  the 
unintellectual  Mme.  Ellis  type  than  with  the 
reverse.  The  Mme.  Ellises.  it  seems,  are 
obliged  to  memorize  tabulated  lists.  Signals 
to  enlighten  them  as  to  the  nature  of  an  ob- 
ject scrutinized  by  the  intermediary  whose 
mind  they  are  supposed  to  read,  its  use,  its 
material,     possible     inscriptions     on     it,     with 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


dates,  etc.,  are  conveyed  by  inflections  of 
the  voice,  varying  forms  of  questions,  and 
other  cunning  devices  which  the  befoozled 
people  do  not  observe.  Our  consolation, 
however,  for  all  this  being  trickery  instead 
of  mind-reading  may  dwell  in  the  fact  that  it 
(requires  considerable  cleverness  to  carry  the 
irick  through,  and  mystifying  cleverness  is 
what    the   public    pays   to    see. 

However,  Alexander's  most  impressive  in- 
stance of  stage  magic  consisted  of  the  ex- 
hibition of  an  astral  body  floating  in  space 
without  any  visible  means  of  support.  The 
subject — a  very  young  girl  of  medium  size 
— at  first  lay  on  a  table,  closely  covered  by 
a  large  silk  sheet.  Alexander  made  a  feint 
of  making  hypnotic  passes,  after  having,  with 
the  aid  of  an  assistant,  raised  and  lowered 
a  couple  of  times  this  large  silken  cover. 
Finally  the  recumbent,  muffled  shape  began 
to  rise.  Slowly  it  left  the  support  offered 
by  the  table  and  ascended,  while  weird  music 
was  invoked  to  deepen  the  impression  of  mys- 
tery and  awe.  It  was  an  eerie  sight.  Some 
faint  reflex  of  the  dignity  of  death  seemed 
to  attach  itself  to  the  recumbent  figure  of 
the  youthful  assistant,  whose  cheerful, 
painted  commonness  was  temporarily  forgot- 
ten. The  table  beneath  was  unceremoniously 
shoved  forward.  The  magician  bade  us 
"watch  out."  Something  was  going  to  hap- 
pen. It  did.  He  made  other  passes  ;  touched, 
if  I  remember  aright,  the  draped,  swaying 
shape.  In  a  flash  it  had  disappeared.  There 
was  nothing  left  to  show  it  had  been  there 
save  the  silken  pall,  which  he  held  in  his 
hands.  And  a  moment  after  the  girl-subject, 
or  her  double,  with  weird  cries  came  bound- 
ing down  the  aisle  from  the  rear  of  the  au- 
ditorium and  leaped  on  the  stage. 

Of  course  we  are  obliged  to  invent  hy- 
potheses. Were  there  mirrors?  Or  possibly 
a  shelf  on  the  further  side  of  the  table,  upon 
which  the  slender  little  subject  was  hiding 
all  the  time,  while  her  mate,  coining  from 
the  rear,  fooled  us  into  thinking  it  was  she. 
As  for  the  astral  body,  floating  in  mid  air, 
it  might  have  been  a  collapsible  contraption 
of  wires.  But  how  did  she  get  away?  Well, 
the  magician  and  his  assistant  twice  held  the 
silken  sheet  like  a  vertical  wall  between  her 
and  the  audience,  thus  allowing  her  oppor- 
tunity to  slip  *  over  to  the  projecting  shelf. 
upon  which,  perhaps,  she  rested  until  the 
trick  was  completed.  As  to  the  suspension 
in  mid  air,  whether  of  the  living  body  or  the 
wire  contraption,  these  magicians  have  their 
devices.  I  noticed  no  cords,  and  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  hide  their  presence,  even  the 
finest  seem  to   become  visible. 

Thus  we  amuse  ourselves  trying  to  account 
for  the  unaccountable,  knowing  well  that  it 
is  the  magician's  living  to  keep  his  secret, 
but  unable  at  times  to  resist  a  desire  that 
he  should  follow  up  each  challenging  mystery 
by   a   complete   expose   of   his   machinery. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Dorothy  Webb,  who  is  coming  with  the 
musical-comedy  company  for  a  season  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre,  is  the  talented  daughter 
of  Comedian  Webb,  so  popular  at  the  old 
Tivoli. 
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FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

Otis  Skinner  at  the  Columbia. 

Otis  Skinner  comes  to  the  Columbia  The- 
atre next  Monday  night  to  open  a  two  weeks' 
engagement  in  his  new  comedy,  "Cock  o'  the 
Walk."  written  especially  for  him  by  Henry 
Arthur  Jones,  the  English   playwright. 

"Cock  o'  the  Walk"  is  an  amusing  satire 
on  stage  conditions  in  London  at  the  present 
day,  and  the  critics  agree  that  it  is  the  best 
play  Mr.  Jones  has  written  in  a  long  time. 
Besides  it  provides  Mr.  Skinner  with  a  part 
that  fits  his  personality  without  a  wrinkle. 

Anthony  Bellchamber — that  is  the  name  of 
the  character  Mr.  Skinner  impersonates  in 
this  piece — lacks  the  picturesque  rags  and 
dirt  of  Hadj  the  Beggar  in  "Kismet"-  ( the 
last  play  Mr.  Skinner  presented  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast),  but  he  is  not  less  interesting 
and  amusing.  Bellchamber  is  an  actor,  one 
of  the  "old  school,"  a  worshiper  of  "Will" 
Shakespeare,  whose  lines  he  spouts  on  all 
occasions,  a  Bohemian,  bibulous,  irrespon- 
sible, but  lovable.  His  ambition  is  to  play 
Othello  at  the  Shakespeare  tercentenary  in 
London  and  a  lucky  chance,  that  provides  the 
material  for  the  comedy,  gives  him  his  op- 
portunity. 

The  play  abounds  in  laughter-provoking 
situations,  and  almost  every  person  in  the 
cast  is  a  carefully  drawn  character  study. 
Incidentally  there  is  in  it  a  salutary  lesson 
for  all  romantic  maidens  who  are  prone  to 
become  infatuated  with  the  "matinee  idol" 
type  of  actor. 

The  supporting  company — a  particularly 
good  one — includes  Janet  Dunbar,  Enid  Ben- 
nett, Luella  Smith,  Walter  Gibbs,  Walter  F. 
Scott,  John  Rogers,  Harry  Dodd,  Henry 
Crocker,    and    Ernest  A.    Elton. 

Mr.  Skinner  will  give  the  usual  matinees 
at  the  Columbia  on  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days.   

Grand  Opera  Opens  Sunday  Night. 

Sunday  night's  performance  of  "Rigoletto" 
will  usher  in  the  fortnight  of  "grand  opera 
for  the  masses"  to  be  given  at  the  Cort  The- 
atre by  the  Peluso  Grand  Opera  Company. 
Though  a  high  standard  of  music  is  prom- 
ised, the  prices  will  be  popular  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word,  for  the  scale  will  range 
from   50   cents   to   $1. 

Adequate  productions  from  a  scenic  and 
costume  standpoint  are  promised.  The  mu- 
sical director  will  be  Josiah  Zuro,  whose 
thoroughness  in  rehearsal  is  assurance  of  the 
finished  nature  of  the  performances.  Luigi 
Cecchetti  will  be  assistant  musical  con- 
ductor. 

The  organization  embraces  many  notable 
names,  and  lays  claim  to  an  unusually  well- 
rounded  and  competent  company.  These  are 
some  of  the  artists :  Rosina  Zotti,  Johanna 
Kristoft'y,  Lina  Reggiani,  Sofia  Charlebois, 
Virginia  Pierce,  Anna  Young,  Agnes  Sievers, 
Tina  Schinetti,  sopranos ;  Claude  Albright, 
Luisa  Cecchetti,  contraltos ;  Giuseppe  Vog- 
liotti,  Geralomao  Ingar,  Mario  Rodolti,  Ralph 
Errolle,  Louis  Iggop,  tenors ;  Bartolomeo 
Dadone,  David  Silva,  baritones  ;  Olinto  Lom- 
bard!,  basso. 

The  opening  bill,  "Rigoletto,"  will  be  ex- 
cellently cast,  with  Reggiani  as  Gilda,  Vog- 
liotti  as  the  Duke,  Dadone  in  the  name-part, 
and  Lombard!  as  Sparafucile.  "Rigoletto" 
will  be  repeated  Wednesday  matinee  with 
Sofia  Charlebois  as  Gilda  and  Ralph  Errolle 
as  the    Duke. 

Monday  night  will  see  "Faust,"  with  Zotti 
as  Marguerite.  It  will  be  given  Saturday 
matinee  with  Anna  Young  as  the  heroine. 
"Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  with  Kristoffy  as 
Santuzza,  will  be  sung  Tuesday  and  Friday 
nights.  It  will  be  followed  by  "Pagliacci." 
Reggiani  will  sing  the  name-part  of  "Lucia" 
on  Wednesday  night.  Thursday  and  Satur- 
day nights  will  be  given  over  to  the  little- 
heard  "L'Amico  Fritz,"  by  Mascagni,  which 
will  disclose  Zotti  as  Suzel  and  Ingar  as 
Fritz.  

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  bill  next  week  will  have  as 
its  headline  attraction  Stella  Mayhew,  whom 
the  New  York  press  calls  the  "cheeriest  of  all 
comedians,"  and  Billie  Taylor,  who  will  pre- 
sent their  own  up-to-date  songs  and  chatter. 
Miss  Mayhew  has  been  the  bright  star  of 
many  successful  musical  comedies  and  the 
joyous  headliner  of  innumerable  vaudeville 
bills.  She  is  an  established  favorite  on  the 
Orpheum  Circuit.  She  and  Mr.  Taylor  are 
responsible  for  one  of  the  most  delightful 
acts    in    vaudeville. 

James  B.  Donovan,  who  describes  himself 
as  "The  Man  You  All  Know,"  and  Miss 
Marie  Lee  will  appear  in  a  skit  called  "Doing 
Well,  Thank  You."  It  is  an  admirable  ve- 
hicle for  the  introduction  of  their  songs  and 
witticisms. 

Miss  Robbie  Gordone  will  be  seen  in  her 
classic  reproductions  nf  famous  porcelains, 
ivories,  and  oil  paintings.  She  is  not  only 
an  artist,  but  a  beautiful  girl  as  well,  and  her 
poses  are  replicas  of  the  most  famous  works. 

Hildegard  Mason  and  George  Murray,  a 
clever  team  who  makes  themselves  popular  in 


songs  and  chatter,  will  appear  in  a  ludicrous 
skit    called    "Getting   the    Goat." 

Colonel  Marc  Diamond,  a  giddy  gallant 
who  has  celebrated  his  eightieth  birthday, 
and  Mine.  Grant,  a  blushing  debutante  who 
is  considered  old  enough  to  be  presented  in 
society,  she  having  reached  the  age  of  sweet 
seventy,  will  distinguish  themselves  in  dances 
of  the  current  vogue.  Truth  is  oftimes 
stranger  than  fiction,  for  the  two,  old  in 
years,  are  experts  in  the  so-called  society 
dancing. 

Vinie  Daly  will  return  for  next  week,  and 
Percy  Bronson  and  Winnie  Baldwin  will  en- 
ter on  the  last  week  of  their  engagement. 

Ruth  St.  Denis,  assisted  by  Ted  Shawn 
and  her  company  of  dancers,  will  close  their 
engagement    with    this   programme. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 


Raul  Pereira  and  his  six  court  musicians 
'  in  a  repertory  of  classical  and  popular  selec- 
tions will  head  the  new  eight-act  show  which 
opens  at  the  Pantages  on  Sunday.  Pereira  is 
a  great  favorite  with  Pantages  audiences 
and  his  appearance  this  time  makes  his  fifth 
trip  over  the  circuit  in  twelve  months.  The 
sextet  is  composed  of  stringed  players  who 
were  gathered  by  the  director  of  the  sextet 
when  he  was  former  court  violinist  to  ex- 
King  Manuel  of  Portugal.  Pereira's  pro- 
gramme will  be  all  new  numbers  with  the  in- 
I  troduction  of  his  own  composition,  "Danca 
Portugueza." 

Rosie  Lloyd,  the  sister  of  Alice  and  Marie 
Lloyd,  is  the  big  special  feature  of  the  new 
bill.  From  advance  reports  Miss  Lloyd  does 
not  need  the  reflected  light  of  her  two  sis- 
ters to  win  honors  on  the  vaudeville  stage. 
She  has  the  same  twinkling  wink  of  her  sis- 
ters, gowns  her  song  numbers  with  an  elabo- 
rate flock  of  London  frocks,  and  sings  Eng- 
lish  music-hall  ballads  with   rare   abandon. 

"A  Holiday  in  Dixieland,"  featuring  Wil- 
liam Mastin  and  Virgie  Richards  and  ten 
whirlwind  dusky  comedians,  is  another 
splendid  attraction.  Other  good  numbers  will 
be  offered  by  Marion  Munson,  protean  artist, 
styled  "the  quickest  woman  in  the  world" ; 
Pealson  and  Goldie  in  a  comedy  skit,  "After 
the  Dog  Show" ;  Harry  Tsuda,  spherical 
equilibrist,  and  the  seventh  episode  of  that 
interesting  mystery   serial,    "The    Iron    Claw." 


Techau  Tavern  Ice  Palace  Opens  Monday. 

Ice  skating  has  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
at  last — the  reigning  vogue  of  the  metro- 
politan East  and  a  fashionable  activity  which 
promises  to  maintain  its  hold  on  the  favor 
of  the  smart  set  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
After  the  Palais  de  Glace  in  Paris  and  the 
Admirals  Palast  in  Berlin  saw  dancing  on 
skates,  the  rest  of  the  world  began  to  take 
it  up.  New  York  went  at  it  last  winter,  and 
now    comes    San    Francisco. 

The  grand  opening  of  the  Techau  Tavern 
Ice  Palace,  at  Eddy  and  Jones  Streets,  on 
next  Monday  night,  May  1st,  will  see  ice 
skating  in  California  for  the  first  time — that 
is.  where  the  public  will  do  most  of  the 
skating,  and  not  professionals  upon  the 
proverbial  "head  of  a  barrel."  The  Techau 
arena  is  a  magnificently  large  and  beautifully 
arranged  rink  where  two  hundred  couples 
may  skate  at  one  time.  The  San  Francisco 
Amateur  Hockey  League  will  play  ■  all  its 
matches  there  and  so  will  the  Caledonian 
Curling  Association  of  California.  "Techau 
Service"  will  prevail  at  the  new  rink,  a 
guaranty  of  the  highest  form  of  perfected 
minstering  to  the  wants  of  the  palace  patrons. 
Competent  teachers  will  instruct  in  skating 
and  dancing.  This  will  be  in  the  mornings 
largely.  In  the  afternoons  and  evenings 
there  will  be  public  skating  and  exhibitions 
by  the  world's  best  professionals — Paul  Wil- 
son and  Claire  Cassell,  the  Paulsens,  and 
Alfred  and  Sigfrid  Naess,  with  Carol  Young, 
Sdyl  Wolf,  Mae  Raymond,  and  Dorothy 
Strassman,  all  from  the  Castles-in-the-Air 
Skating  Palace,  New  York,  assisting.  Sel- 
wyn  Joyce,  stage  director,  is  going  to  put  on 
the  ice  fetes  at  the  palace  and  is  now  in 
charge.  Skates  will  be  rented  at  the  rink 
for  a  small  fee,  and  there  wilt  be  a  light 
supper  service  in  the  Cafe  de  Luxe,  where 
the  loges  and  boxes  are  located.  The  music 
will  be  unusually  attractive,  so  Manager  A. 
C.  Morrison  announces,  for  Franz  Adelmann 
is  coming  back  to  Techau  Tavern  service, 
after  an  absence  of  fourteen  years,  and  his 
orchestra  will  furnish  "skate-dance"  music  at 
the    palace. 

Once  the  skating  season  is  in  swing  the 
Techau  Tavern  on  Powell  Street  will  serve 
an  elaborate  table  d'hote  dinner  every  even- 
ing  at    6:30    o'clock    at    $2.50    a    plate. 

On  opening  night  there  will  be  the  spec- 
tacle, "Alpine  Nights,"  with  dancing,  figure, 
and  fancy  skating  and  ensemble  dancing. 
with  a  chance  for  everybody  to  skate  before 
and    after    the    show. 

Musical  Comedy  Season   for  Columbia  Theatre. 
Following    the    engagement    of.    Otis    Skinner 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre  there  will  be  inaugu- 
rated   a    musical-comedy    season    which    bids 
fair    to    attract    widespread    attention,    for    an 
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all-star  aggregation  is  to  be  brought  from 
New  York  to  appear  in  a  series  of  latest 
Eastern  hits.  Among  the  principals  will  be 
Eleanor  Henry,  Dorothy  Webb,  Maude 
Eeatty,  Arthur  Cunningham,  Robert  Pitkin, 
Madison  Smith.  Stanley  Ridges,  and  Victoria 
Gauran.  A  large  and  attractive  chorus  will 
be  seen  and  heard  to  fine  advantage,  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  costuming  of  the  pieces 
to  be  presented  will  create  quite  a  stir,  for 
the  management  has  given  special  attention 
to  this  detail.  "The  Midnight  Girl,"  by  the 
authors  of  "Adele"  and  other  successes,  will 
be  the  opening  production.  It  is  said  to  be 
crowded  with  not  only  song  gems,  but  comedy 
as  well,  and  every  member  of  the  big  com- 
pany will  be  cast  to  advantage.  The  scale 
of  prices  will  range  from  $  1  down  to  1 0 
cents.  The  productions,  it  is  claimed,  will 
be  of  a  class  far  in  advance  of  any  seen  here 
in    many    seasons. 


Deciding  not  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
British  government,  the  city  of  Birmingham 
will  not  close  the  doors  of  its  famous  mu- 
seum  during  the   war. 
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Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 
Matinee  Every  Day 

STELLA  MAYHEW  and  BILLIE  TAY- 
LOR in  Original  Songs  and  Chatter;  JAMES 
B.  DONOVAN  and  MISS  MARIE  LEE  in 
"Doing  Well,  Thank  You";  MISS  ROBBIE 
GORDONE  in  Reproductions  of  Famous  Por- 
celains, Ivories,  and  Oil  Paintings;  HILDE- 
GARD MASON  and  GEORGE  MURRAY  in 
"Getting  the  Goat";  COLONEL  MARC  DIA- 
MOND, aged  80,  and  MME.  GRANT,  aged 
70,  in  Dances  of  the  Current  Vogue;  VINIE 
DALY:  PERCY  BRONSON  and  WINNIE 
BALDWIN.  NEW  ORPHEUM  TRAV- 
ELOGUE; Last  Week,  RUTH  ST.  DENIS, 
assisted  by  Ted  Shawn  and  Company  of 
Dancers. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  /5c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,   50c.     Phone— DOUGLAS   70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE   ^aJcUir 

^^Geary  and  Mason  Sts.       Phone  Franklin  150 

Two  Weeks — Beginning  Mom  lay,   May   1 

Evenings,   50c   to  $J 

Wednesday    and    Saturday    Mats.,    25c    to    ~  I   50 

Charles    Frohman    presents 

OTIS   SKINNER 

In    His    Latest    Comedy    Success 

"Cock  o'  the  Walk" 

By    Henry    Arthur  Jones 
Watch    for    "THE    MIDNIGHT    GIRL" 
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Leading  Theatre 

F.I.1IS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last     Time     Saturday     Night — Alexander 
Two   Weeks  Only— Com.    Sun.    Nielit,   April    30 

PELUSO  GRAND  OPERA  CO. 

Rep.    for    First    Week     Sun..     "Rigoletto"; 
Mi m..  "Faust" :   Tues.,  "Cavalleria   Rusticana" 

and       "Pagliacci";       Wed.      mat..      "Rigoletto" ; 

Wed.  eve.,  "Lucia";  Thurs.,  "L'Amico 
Fritz";  lrri..  "Cavalleria  Rusticana"  and 
"Pagliacci":  Sal.  mat,,  "  Kaust" ;  Sat.  i-vc. 
"L'Amico    Fritz." 

Popular    Prices— 50c,    75c,    $1 

Next— Com.    Mon..    May    15,    "THE    PASS- 
ING  SHI  iW  OF   1915." 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 
Opposite  Mason 


RAUL  PERIERA 

And  His  Own  Original  String  Sextet 

ROSIE  LLOYD 

The  English  Comedienne 

Bister  of  Alice  and  Marie  Lloyd 

"A  Holiday  in  Dixieland" 

A  Carnival  of  Darktown  Fun 

8  GREAT  PANTAGES 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

Being  pacifists  through  a  natural  as  well  as 
an  acquired  cowardice,  we  are  anxious  to  do 
what  we  can  to  bring  this  unpleasant  war  to 
a  close.  The  diplomats  tells  us  that  what  we 
need  to  this  end  is  some  common  basis  for 
negotiation,  some  one  platform,  however 
small,  upon  which  the  chief  belligerents  are 
in  agreement.  We  have  found  it.  We  do  not 
say  this  boastfully,  vaingloriously.  It  is  a 
matter  of  mere  fact.  To  conceal  it  would 
be   criminal. 

We  made  this  discovery  through  a  careful 
perusal  of  English  and  German  newspapers. 
It  seems  that  the  great  problem  both  in  Ger- 
many and  in  England  is  to  restrain  the 
frivolities  and  the  extravagances  of  rich  and 
idle  women.  Now  why  could  there  not  be  a 
sort  of  social  conference  held  at  some  place 
where  all  the  people  are  neutral  even  in 
thought — New  York,  for  example — and  where 
representatives  of  England  and  Germany 
could  meet  in  conclave  and  deliberate  on  the 
abolition  of  women.  It  would  be  a  point  of 
departure,  so  to  speak.  The  lesser  conten- 
tions over  frontiers  and  scraps  of  paper  would 
dwindle  into  insignificance  before  the  greater 
and  identical  problem  of  the  two  nations.  It 
would  create  an  atmosphere  of  amity  and  con- 
cord from  which  the  happiest  results  might 
be  anticipated.     It  ought  to  be  tried. 

Germany,  in  this  matter,  has  already  dis- 
played that  practical  spirit  that  we  all  so 
admire  and  condemn.  Germany  does  not 
merely  complain  and  theorize.  She  acts.  "Be 
it  enacted,"  she  says  in  effect,  "that  women 
henceforth  cease  to  be  vain  and  frivolous. 
The  police  are  charged  with  the  enforcement 
of  this  edict."  And  there  you  are.  The  Ger- 
man policeman  casts  his  cold  and  appraising 
eye  upon  a  woman  and  decides  that  she  is 
vain  and  frivolous.  So  he  runs  her  in,  to 
use  the  classic  language  of  the  home  of  the 
free.  The  German  policeman  is  evidently 
a  sort  of  Von  Hindenburg  in  miniature.  How 
he  must  envy  his  fortunate  comrades  engaged 
in  the  mimic  war  before  Verdun. 

The  edicts  vary  in  different  cities.  In 
Munich,  for  example,  the  police  must  arrest 
all  women  who  are  too  "conspicuous."  The 
authorities  do  not  condescend  either  to  inter- 
pretation or  definition.  Conspicuous  "goes," 
to  resort  once  more  to  the  vernacular.  Thus 
we  find  that  a  woman  who  was  considered 
to  have  too  much  powder  on  her  face  was 
taken  to  the  police  station  and  compelled  to 
wipe  it  off.  She  was  conspicuous.  Pre- 
sumably a  woman  with  a  crinoline  would 
have  been  requested  to  remove  it  under  police 
supervision.  She,  too,  would  be  conspicuous. 
It  is  evident  that  the  feminist  movement  is 
momentarily  in  abeyance  in  Germany  or  it 
would  be  up  in  arms  in  defense  of  women's 
most  cherished  prerogative.  For  where  is 
there  a  woman  who  has  any  dearer  wish  than 
to  be  conspicuous  ?  Here  in  America  we  use 
the  word  prominent,  which  usually  means  a 
prominent  vulgarity. 

But  in  Leipzig  we  find  the  blue  laws  in 
full  force.  Not  only  are  the  women  forbidden 
to  be  conspicuous,  but  young  people  under  the 
age  of  eighteen  years  are  forbidden  to  enter 
restaurants  except  with  their  parents,  and  ' 
they  may  not  go  to  moving-picture  shows  un- 
less the  exhibitions  contain  "special  pro- 
grammes for  juveniles." 

Juveniles!  Eighteen  years  !  Was  there  ever 
such  an  insult!  Why  over  here  in  America  | 
we  find  that  ladies  and  gentlemen  eighteen 
years  of  age  and  under  are  contributing  to 
debates  on  eugenism,  that  they  have  definite 
and  well-defined  views  on  the  rights  and 
duties  of  maternity,  that  they  are  authorities 
upon  race  suicide,  and  that  they  are  prepared 
to  state  their  opinions  on  the  most  delicate 
of  all  human  relationships  with  a  freedom 
and  a  precision  that  would  doubtless  bring  a 
blush  to  the  damask  cheek  of  a  Prussian 
guardsman,  besides  informing  him  on  a  num- 
ber of  matters  of  which  he  is  now  unaware. 
What  has  the  younger  generation  of  Ger- 
mans been  about  all  these  years  that  it  now 
allows  itself  to  be  relegated  to  juvenile  per- 
formances at  the  moving-picture  show  ?  Puss 
in  Boots,  doubtless,  or  the  Ugly  Duckling, 
or  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk.  It  seems  incred- 
ible that  this  wanton  affront  has  been  placed 
upon  German  youth.  Is  it  possible  that  there 
has  been  a  misprint  and  that  we  should  read 
eight    for    eighteen? 

And  now  for  the  twin  problem  as  it  is  to 
be  found  in  England.  An  English  newspaper 
tells  us  that  women  are  urgently  needed  to 
work  in  ammunition  factories  and  that  the 
supply  would  be  much  greater  but  for  the 
clamorous  demand  of  fashionable  women  for 
maids  and  servants.  A  writer  in  ;>n  English 
newspaper  quotes  Lloyd  George  as  saying, 
"Come  and  make  shells  to  beat  the  Germans 
with."  "Bother  him  and  his  silly  shells," 
say  the  competing  voices  of  Countess  Blank 
and  I  idy  Vere  de  V.ere.  "Come,  rather,  and 
wash  our  tea  things  and  brush  our  hair." 
In  the  "wanted"  columns  of  one  London  news- 
!''[■  the  wi'Uer  in  question  had  counted  a 
11  ol  appeals  For  domestic  servants  from 
weaitny  families  already  oversupplied.  On 
i!     average    each    member    of    these    aristo- 


cratic households  needs  two  servants  to  make 
life  tolerable,  and  one  dear  lady  unblushingly 
lets  the  world  know  that  she  requires  as 
many  as  five  maids  to  attend  to  her  com- 
forts. And  so,  asks  the  writer,  what  are  we 
going  to  do  about  it?  And  he  recommends 
a    license. 

Frankly,  we  much  prefer  the  German 
method.  We  have  a  sneaking  fondness  for 
systems  of  government  that  authorize  some 
persons  to  give  orders  and  that  compel  all 
other  persons  to  obey  those  orders.  Ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  us  have  one 
dominant  need  in  our  lives  and  that  is  a  need 
of  some  one  whom  we  have  to  obey  without 
cavil  or  delay.  And  unless  the  signs  of  the 
times  are  all  awry  that  some  one  is  coming 
on   all  four  feet. 

Now  in  Germany  they  would  settle  that 
English  problem  in  about  four  minutes. 
Some  one  would  say  that  the  employment  of 
unnecessary  ladies'  maids  was  "verboten"  and 
that  the  police  would  attend  to  the  neces- 
sary details.  And  they  would,  too.  They 
would  act  as  they  acted  toward  the  young 
woman  with  too  much  powder  on  her  face. 
There  were  no  legal  formalities  in  that  case  ; 
no  undue  waste  of  time.  They  merely  said, 
"Wipe  it  off,  my  dear.  Do  it  now."  Prob- 
ably she  had  a  powder  puff  in  her  pocket 
and  put  it  on  again  just  around  the  corner, 
but  even  a  German  policeman  can  not  be 
expected  to  know  everything.  But  it  is  the 
spirit  of  the  thing  that  is  so  admirable.  The 
safety  of  the  German  people  required 
modesty  of  demeanor  and  an  inconspicuous 
deportment.  Therefore  these  things  were  en- 
acted without  delay  or  circumlocution,  or  any 
of  the  vast  mechanism  devised  by  democracy 
in  the  holy  task  of  doing  nothing.  The  man- 
ners of  that  particular  young  woman  were 
modified,  corrected,  amended,  adjusted,  and 
rectified  on  the  spot.  She  had  her- first  and 
practical  experience  of  the  higher  life.  She 
emerged  from  the  police  station  a  recon- 
structed member  of  society.  Was  ever  any- 
thing more  admirable? 

Therefore  we  revert  to  our  earlier  conten- 
tion that  there  should  be  some  sort  of  an 
international  conference  between  the  authori- 
ties of  England  and  Germany  for  the  pur- 
pose of  modifying  the  behavior  of  women 
or  abolishing  them  altogether.  The  presence 
of  a  common  danger  might  well  cause  a  veil 
of  oblivion  to  fall  upon  those  lesser  dis- 
agreements that  seem  for  the  moment  to 
have   resulted   in   temporary   estrangement. 


The  expression  "favorite  son"  in  the  poli- 
tics of  this  country  is  hoary  with  age.  As  far 
back  as  1789  Washington  was  called  the  "fa- 
vorite son  of  liberty"  by  a  New  York  City 
journalist.  In  1825  John  Randolph,  the  wit 
and  orator  of  Virginia,  was  referred  to  as 
the  "favorite  son"  of  that  commonwealth. 
From  then  on  the  terminology  has  been  com- 
mon. 


Caswell's  Coffee 


"Hold  Popular  sway 
At  hotels  and  cafe" 

530-534  Folsom  Street 
Phone  Sutter  6654 

Write  for  Prices  and  Samples 


WELLINGTON 

COAL 


BEST  FOR 

Family  Use 


For  Sale  by  all 
Reliable  Dealers 


Western  Fuel  Company 

Miners  and  Shippers 


FIRST  IN  SAFETY 


FOUR 

GATEWAYS 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


"SUNSET  ROUTE"- 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


Two  Daily  ~  Trains  to  New 
Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


"OGDEN  ROUTE"- 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


"SHASTA  ROUTE"- 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers   and    fertile  valleys. 


Four  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 
via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


'Four  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 
Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


"EL  PASO  ROUTE"- 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,    and    Illinois. 


Two  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les, Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


Southern  Pacific  Service 
Is  the  Standard 

BEST  DINING  CAR  IN  AMERICA 

Oil -Burning  Engines— No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 

Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 

Awarded    Grand    Prize     for    Railway    Track,    Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 


Vpril  29,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  young  man  who  has  theatrical  aspira- 
tions loves  to  boast  of  his  connections  with 
the  stage  business.  In  company  with  some 
traveling  performers  in  the  lounge  of  a  hotel, 
not  long  since,  the  young  man  carelessly  ob- 
served: "Oh,  yes,  I  took  a  show  out  once." 
But  the  wind  was  knocked  out  of  his  sails 
when  one  of  the  actors  asked  him :  "Who 
brought   it   back?" 


screen,  coming  into  sight  in  the  distance,  and 
racing  along  a  country  road  at  about  a  mile 
a  minute  straight  out  of  the  picture  at  the 
audience.  Catastrophe  seemed  inevitable,  and 
she  shrank  back  in  her  seat.  Then,  just  at 
the  critical  moment,  it  swerved  aside  and 
dashed  out  of  sight.  The  old  lady  rose 
firmly  to  her  feet,  ignoring  the  protests  of 
those  behind  her.  "Come  along,  Annie,"  she 
said  to  her  youthful  niece,  "it  aint  safe  here. 
That  thing  only  missed  me  by  a  few  inches." 


Mose  was  desirous  of  opening  a  grog- 
shop in  his  town,  and  sought  a  license.  The 
commissioner  listened  to  his  plea.  "All  right, 
Mose,"  he  said,  "the  fee  is  fifty  dollars.  And, 
of  course,  you  have  to  get  the  consent  of 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  people  in  that 
block."  Mose  looked  a  trifle  puzzled.  "Less 
see,  sah,"  he  said,  "dey's  Jim  an'  Sallie  an' 
de  fo'  Joneses — dat's  six — why,  mister,  dey 
aint  seventy-five  per  cent  of  people  in  dat 
block,  sah !" 


Two  clergymen  met  one  evening.  One  of 
them  was  smoking,  a  practice  to  which  the 
other  objected  very  strongly.  "Is  it  pos- 
sible," said  the  non-smoker  in  disgust,  "that 
you  smoke  tobacco  ?  Even  a  pig  would  not 
smoke  so  vile  a  weed."  "Then,  I  suppose," 
asked  the  other,  "that  you  do  not  smoke 
yourself?"  "No,  indeed,  I  should  think 
not !"  "Then,  my  dear  brother,"  said  his 
companion,  quietly,  "who  is  more  like  the  pig 
— you  or  I ?" 

A  colored  man  entered  the  general  store 
of  a  small  Ohio  town  and  complained  to  the 
storekeeper  that  a  ham  that  he  had  purchased 
there  a  few  days  before  had  proved  not  to 
be  good.  "The  ham  is  all  right,  Joe,"  insisted 
the  storekeeper.  "No,  it  aint,  boss,"  insisted 
the  other.  "Dat  ham's  sure  bad."  "How  can 
that  be,"  continued  the  storekeeper,  "when  it 
was  cured  only  last  week  ?"  Joe  reflected 
solemnly  a  moment,  and  then  suggested : 
"Maybe  it's  done  had  a  relapse." 


He  had  just  returned  to  his  rural  home, 
after  a  visit  to  the  great  city,  where  he  heard, 
among  other  events,  some  splendid  singing. 
Being  asked  what  impressed  him  most,  he  said 
it  was  this  same  singing.  "It  was  most  as- 
tonishin',"  he  said.  "On  one  side  of  this 
buildin'  was  several  hundred  old  maids  who 
kept  singin'  and  shoutin'  at  the  top  of  their 
voices,  'Unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a 
child  is  born,'  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
buildin'  was  as  many  men  who  yelled  back 
jest  as  loud,   'Wonderful,  wonderful.'  " 


Colonel  E.  M-  House  said  at  a  dinner  in 
Washington  not  long  ago :  "l  sometimes 
think  that  diplomacy  would  be  more  success- 
ful if  it  were  more  truthful  and  frank.  The 
way  some  diplomats  treat  one  another,  they 
don't  get  any  nearer  to  real,  helpful  inter- 
course than  the  two  celebrities  did.  Two 
celebrities,  one  a  stutterer  and  the  other  deaf, 
were  introduced  at  a  tea.  After  the  tea  the 
stuttering  celebrity  was  asked  how  he  and 
the  deaf  one  had  got  on.  'Oh,  we  got  on 
fine,'  he  answered.  'I  couldn't  talk  and  he 
couldn't   hear   me.'  " 


King  George  was  once  enjoying  the  hos- 
pitality of  a  prominent  peer  at  his  country 
seat  near  the  scene  of  one  of  Cromwell's  his- 
toric battles.  Strolling  out  one  day  by  him- 
self, the  king  met  the  village  blacksmith  re- 
turning from  a  shoeing  expedition.  "I  say, 
my  good  fellow,"  said  his  majesty,  genially, 
"I  understand  there  was  a  big  battle  fought 
somewhere  about  here."  "Well — er,"  stam- 
mered the  blacksmith,  recognizing  and  sa- 
luting the  king,  "I  did  'ave  a  round  or  two 
with  Bill,  the  potman,  but  I  didn't  know  your 
majesty  had  heard  of  it." 


It  was  the  old  lady's  first  visit  to  the 
cinematograph.  For  a  long  time  she  gazed  in 
silent  awe  at  the  wonders  of  the  screen, 
where  all  sorts  of  impossible  things  took 
place.  She  could  hardly  believe  the  evidence 
of  her  own  eyes.  These  things  were  real — 
they  were  actually  happening.  She  stared 
with  goggling  eyes  as  miracle  succeeded 
miracle.     Then  a  motor-car  appeared  on  the 


Mrs.  Podger,  a  Lancashire  woman,  has  sev- 
eral sons  at  the  front.  Recently  a  neighbor, 
superior  to  her  surroundings  by  education  and 
rearing,  called  on  her,  and  as  they  talked  of 
Saloniki,  where  one  of  these  sons  was,  she 
remarked  that  the  Salonikins  were  the  Thes- 
salonians  to  whom  St.  Paul  had  sent  a  letter. 
"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Podger,  as  she  looked  up 
from  her  washtub,  "  'e  may  'ave  written 
there;  I'm  not  sayin'  as  'ow  'e  didn't.  But 
I'm  sorry  for  'im  if  'e  sent  parcels.  I  sent 
two  to  my  boy  months  since,  and  they  aint 
been  delivered  yet." 


The  teacher  had  told  the  pupils  the  story 
of  Washington  and  his  little  hatchet,  and  had 
then  shown  them  an  engraving  which  depicted 
two  small  boys  standing  in  a  repentant  atti- 
tude, "explaining  things  to  mother."  The 
title  of  the  picture  was  "The  Truth  tellers," 
and  the  children  were  asked  to  write  a  com- 
position thereon.  This  was  little  Johnnie's 
effort :  "One  day  mother  left  me  in  the 
house  all  alone.  Pretty  soon  Tommy  Jones 
came  along  and  said  lets  go  swimming.  My 
mother  wont  let  me.  Ah,  come  on.  So  I 
went.  When  mother  came  back  she  said  what 
makes  your  hair  so  wet.  I  said  mother  i  can 
not  tell  a  lie  I  went  swimming.  And  she 
said   Johnnie    I'm   glad    you   took   a   bath." 


THE   MERRY   MUSE. 

The  Antiseptic  Pledge. 
What?      "Leave   a  kiss    within   the  cup, 

And  I'll  not  ask  for  wine"? 
No,   thank  you,  lady;    I've    read   up 

About    that  kiss   of   thine. 

I    know    it's    full    of    Ieptothrix, 

Microbia    and    germs, 
Who'll   waft  me  toward   the  river   Styx 

In   scientific    terms. 

I    know    those   micrococci    wait 

For  me  to  take  some  sips, 
And    if   I   thus  should  dare  my    fate. 

They'll    camp    out    on    my    lips. 

A    myconostic    cataclysm 

Will  flood  my  tissues  o'er, 
And   polymorphous-organism 

Will  picnic  in  my  gore. 

The    sph^ro-bacteria 

Will    win    their    one    best    bet, 
And    virulent    diphtheria 

Will   be   the   least   I'll   get. 

So,   offer  me  a  pledge   to   sup 

Of    any    vintage    fine; 
But    leave   no    kiss   within   the   cup, 

Or    I'll    not    touch    the    wine. 

— Town  Topics. 


Predestined. 
In    terms    censorious    he    whines 

About    the    lash    of    circumstance 
How   destiny   decrees   that   he 

Shall  never,  never  have  a  chance. 

He    never    tries   to    get    a   job, 

Nor    any    talent    to    enhance ; 
He    only    sighs    with    saddened    eyes, 

"I  never,  never  had  a  chance." 

He    ties    a   tie    and    rolls    a   pill 

With    true    artistic    elegance, 
But,    strange   to    say,    luck   keeps  away; 

Nobody  offers  him  a  chance. 

No    callouses   are    on    his    hands, 
But  there  are  plenty  on  his  pants; 

And    all    day    long    he    sings    this    song, 
"Alas,    I    never    had    a    chance." 
— W.   Kee  Maxwell,   in  Peoria  Journal. 


A  Lady  of  Distinction 
My    sleeves    have    been    flimsy,    and    flowing; 

I've  worn  my  skirts  hobble,  and  flare; 
I've  fastened  waists  "coming"  and  "going"; 

I've    worn    some    extraneous    hair. 
Worn  petticoats  full — and  not  any; 

I've  followed  the  fashion  in  hats. 
My  crimes  have  been  frequent  and  many — 

But  I  never  have  sported  white  spats. 

— Providence  Journal. 


MERCANTILE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS THREE  MILLION  DOLLARS 

A  General  Banking  Business  Transacted.     Accounts  of  Individuals,  Firms.  Corporations  and  Banks  Solicited 

MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

(Owned  by  the  Stockholders  of  Mercantile  National  Bank  of  San  Francisco) 

CAPITAL ONE  MILLION  D OLL ARS 

Authorized  to  act  as  Extcutor  and  as  Trustee  in  all  capacities 


SAFE    DEPOSIT    VAULTS 

In  a  Safe  Deposit  Building 

464  CALIFORNIA  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

Of  San  Francisco 

Paid-l"p  Capital $  4,000.000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 1,1)66,137.81 

Total  Resources 15,479.489.67 

Officers  : 

Sig.  Greenkbaum Chairman,  of  the  Board 

Herbert  Fieish hacker President 

Washington  Dodge Vice-President 

J.  Friedlander Vice-President 

C.  F.  Hunt Vice-President 

C.  R.  Park  er Cashier 

ffM,  H.  High.  Assistant  Cashier     IT.  Choynski.  Assistant  Cashier 

J.  W.  Liuenthal,  Jr.,  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  L  Langerman,  Secretary 


Go  East 

via 

PORTLAND 


and 


Union  Pacific  System 

Joins  West  and  East  with  a 
Boulevard  of  Steel 

Follows  the  Famous  Columbia  River 

200  Miles  by  Daylight 

Superior  Service 

Wonderful  Scenery 

Parallels  the  Columbia  River 
Highway 

S.  F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 
42  Powell  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


byrne  &  McDonnell 

MEMBERS 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 

New  York  Cotton  Exchange 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade 

San  Francisco  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 

DIRECT  PRIVATE  WIRES 
242  Montgomery  St.     DoHglas  5234 


Geo.  E.  Billings   Roy  C.  Ward   Geo.  B.  Dinsmorc 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street.  San  Francijeo,  Cal. 

Phone— Douglas   2283 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


:POPULAR= 


WALL    PAPERS 

POPULAR  PRICES 

Special  discount  sale  of  some  patterns  every  day. 

HENRY  KERN 

121  GEARY  STREET,  2d  Floor    : :     Phone  Sutter  4818 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank) 
Savings  Incorporated  186S       Commercial 

526   California  St.,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  Sao  Francisco 
The  following  Branches  for  Receipt  and  Pay- 
ment of  Deposits  only  : 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  Corner  Mission  and  21st  Streets. 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  Ave. 
Haight  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Haight  and  Belvedere. 

December  31st,  1915 : 

Assets $61,849,662.02 

Deposits 68.840,699.38 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash l.OOO.uoo.Ou 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2,008,902  tVl 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 211 ,238  93 

Number  of  Depositors 67,406 

For  the  6  months  ending  December  31st,  1915,  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.       Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


CARL  RAISS  &  CO. 

STOCKS  AND  BONDS 

429  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


ROMEIKE'S  PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  ou  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are    mailed    day   by    day. 

Write  for  circular   and   terms. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE 

106-110   Seventh   Avenue,   New  York   City. 
Branches — London,   Paris,   Berlin,   Sydney. 


CLUBBING  LIST 


By  special  arrangements  with  the  pub- 
lishers, and  by  concessions  in  price  on 
both  sides,  we  are  enabled  to  make  the 
following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers 
direct  to  this  office.  Subscribers  in  re- 
newing subscriptions  to  Eastern  period- 
icals will  please  mention  the  date  of  ex- 
piration in  order  to  avoid  mistakes: 

American  Boy  and  Argonaut $4.45 

American  Magazine  and  Argonaut 4.85 

Atlantic  Monthly  and  Argonaut 7.25 

Century  and  Argonaut 6.95 

Collier's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 5.25 

Commoner   and   Argonaut 4.25 

Current   Opinion  and  Argonaut 6.25 

Delineator   and   Argonaut 4.75 

Designer  and  Argonaut 4.25 

Everybody's   Magazine   and   Argonaut...    4.85 

Field  and  Stream  and  Argonaut .-  4.75 

Harper's   Magazine    and    Argonaut 7.05 

Harper's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 7.05 

House  Beautiful  and  Argonaut 5.25 

International  Magazine  and  Argonaut...    4.30 

Judge  and  Argonaut 8.25 

Leslie's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 8.25 

Life  and  Argonaut 8.00 

Living  Age  and  Argonaut 9.25 

Mexican  Herald  and  Argonaut 9.20 

Munsey's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 5.00 

Nation  and  Argonaut 6.75 

Nineteenth   Century  and  Argonaut 7.40 

North  American  Review  and  Argonaut..   7.35 

Outlook  and  Argonaut 6.25 

Outing  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Overland  Monthly  and  Argonaut 4.65 

Political    Science    Quarterly    and    Argo- 
naut      6.00 

Puck  and  Argonaut 8.00 

Review  of  Reviews  and  Argonaut 5.50 

Scribner's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Smart  Set  and  Argonaut 5.65 

St*  Nicholas  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Sunset  and  Argonaut 5.00 

Theatre  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.55 

Woman's  Home  Companion  and  Argonaut  4.75 
Youth's  Companion   and   Argonaut 5.50 


Readers  who  appreciate  this  paper  may 
their  friendb  the  opportunity  of  seein?  a 
A  specimen  number  of  the  Argonaut  w 
sent  to  any  address  in  any  part  of  il 
on  application  to  the  Publishers,  20."  l 
Street,    San    Francisco,   Cal. „__ 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Oroville  Wooster  and 
Mr.  Waiter  L.  Richard  was  solemnized  Monday 
al  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  in  New  York,  the 
ceremony  having  been  followed  by  a  reception  at 
the  home  of  the  bride's  uncle  and  aunt,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  Augustus  Spreckels.  Miss  Ruby  Bond 
and  the  Misses  Edith  and  Elizabeth  Wooster  were 
the  bridesmaids.  Mr.  Richard  Lounsbury  was 
tile  best  man,  and  the  ushers  were  Mr.  Harold 
Richard,  Mr.  George  Richard,  Mr.  Robert  Hamil- 
ton, Mr.  Brice  Evans,  Mr.  Daniel  Lawton,  and 
Mr.  John  Eginton.  Mrs.  Richard  is  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Wooster.  Mr.  Richard 
is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  L.  Richard  of 
New    York. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Ethel  Wrampelmeier  and 
Mr,  William  Arthur  Powell  was  solemnized  Mon- 
day evening  at  St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Church  in 
Oakland.  Rev.  Edward  Lamb  Parsons  officiated. 
The  bridesmaids  were  Miss  Joy  Wilson,  Miss 
Mary  Gayley,  Miss  Marjorie  Slate,  and  Miss 
Alice  Snook.  The  flower  girl  was  Miss  Marianne 
Wool.  Mr.  Herbert  Cheek  was  the  best  man,  and 
the  ushers  were  Professor  Ivan  Linforth,  Dr. 
Frank  Edmunds,  Mr.  Henry  Wrampelmeier,  and 
Mr.  W infield  Dorn.  Master  Theodore  Wrampel- 
meier was  the  ring-bearer.  Mrs.  Powell  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  John  Wram- 
pelmeier. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Constance  Metcalfe  and 
Ensign  Wilder  Du  Puy  Baker,  U.  S.  N.,  was 
solemnized  Wednesday  afternoon  in  Newport,  at 
the  home  of  the  bride's  brother-in-law  and  sister, 
Surgeon  John  Kaufman  and  Mrs.  Kaufman 
Mr.    Baker   is  attached   to   the   V.    S.    S.    Dubuque. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Jr.,  have 
announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss 
Frances  T.  Morgan,  and  Mr.  Paul  Geddes  Pen- 
noyer. Mr.  Pennoyer  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Virginia 
Pennoyer  and  the  late  Mr.  A.  A.  Pennoyer.  The 
marriage  will  take  place  in  the  summer  in  New 
York. 

Miss  Inez  Pischel  has  chosen  the  attendants 
for  her  marriage  with  Dr.  Harold  Fletcher,  which 
will  take  place  on  May  20  in  Ross.  Miss  Sepha 
Pischel  will  be  her  sister's  maid  of  honor  and 
the  bridesmaids  will  be  Miss  Louise  Wallach, 
Miss  Rhoda  Niebling,  Miss  Ethel  Fletcher  of 
Reno,  Miss  Norma  Burling  of  Santa  Barbara,  and 
Miss  Evelyn  Wagener  of  Berkeley.  Mr.  Albert 
Evers  will  be  the  best  man  and  ushers  will  in- 
clude Mr.  Dohrmann  Pischel,  Mr.  James  Black, 
Mr.    Louis  Watts,   and   Mr.   Howard   Fletcher. 

Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall,  Jr.,  gave  a  lunch- 
eon Tuesday  at  her  home  on  Webster  Street  in 
honor    of    Mrs.    Algernon    Gibson. 

Mrs.  J.  Cheever  Cowdin  gave  a  luncheon 
Wednesday  at  the  Francisca  Club  in  compliment 
in    Mrs.    Harold    Dillingham. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Maud  gave  a  tea  last  Thurs- 
day at  her  home  in  Monterey,  complimenting 
.Mrs.     Henry     S.     Corbin     of     Washington,     D.     C. 

Mrs.  James  K.  Armsby  gave  a  bridge-tea  Tues- 
day at  her  home  in  Ross  in  honor  of  her  house 
guest.    Miss    Effis    Miller  of    Chicago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins  gave  a  theatre 
party  recently  followed  by  a  supper  at  the  Hotel 
St.     Francis. 

Mrs,  Spencer  Grant  gave  an  informal  tea  Thurs- 
day   at   her   home   on    Sacramento    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne,  Jr.,  ana 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felton  Llkins  entertained  at  din- 
ner   recently   at    Pebble    Beach    Lodge. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gayle  Anderton  gave  an 
informal  luncheon  Sunday  at  the  Burlingame 
Country    Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  entertained  sev- 
eral  guests   at    the   supper-dance   given    Wednesday 


evening  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis.  Among  those 
bidden  to  the  affair  were  Miss  Jean  Wheeler, 
Miss  Elena  Eyre.  Miss  Leslie  Miller.  Miss  Marion 
Crocker.  Miss  Cara  Coleman,  Miss  Gertrude  Hop- 
kins. Mr.  Frederick  Nan  Sicklen.  Mr.  Wakefield 
Baker,  Mr.  Ashfield  Stowe,  Mr.  Clinton  Jones, 
Mr.  Frederick  Beaver,  Mr.  Raymond  Bowers,  Mr. 
Livingston    Baker,    and    Mr.    Marshall    Madison. 

Miss  Beatrice  Nickel  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day   at    her    home    on    Laguna    Street. 

Mrs.  Charles  Bridges  gave  a  luncheon  Thurs- 
day   at    her    home    at    Fort    Mason. 

Mrs.  Clara  L..  Darling  gave  a  luncheon  Tues- 
day at  the  Francisca  Club  in  compliment  to  Mrs. 
Emilia    F.    Ashburner. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Whitwell  gave  a  lunch- 
eon Sunday  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club, 
entertaining  a  number  of  friends  in  honor  of 
Mrs.    William    Howard. 

Mrs.  Frank  P.  Deering  gave  a  luncheon  a  few 
days  ago  at  her  home  on  Larkin  Street,  compli- 
menting Mrs.  Margaret  Cameron  Lewis  of  New 
York.  The  guests  included  Mrs.  James  Ellis 
Tucker,  Mrs.  George  E.  Crothers,  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Stebbins,  Mrs.  Mark  Gerstle,  Mrs.  Clarence 
Smith,  Mrs.  Robert  Dean,  Mrs.  Orlow  Black, 
and    1  >r.    Millicent    Cosgrave. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  gave  a  picnic 
luncheon  Sunday,  motoring  with  several  friends 
to    the    foothills    back    of    Atherton. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  entertained  at  dinner 
Easter  Sunday  at  her  home  on  Broadway.  Among 
her  guests  were  Captain  Frank  Helm  and  Mrs. 
Helm,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey,  Mrs. 
Ward  Barron,  Miss  Helen  Jones,  Major  Mervyn 
Buckley,    and     Mr.    Philip    Paschel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barclay  Henley,  Jr.,  gave  an 
informal  dinner  Monday  evening  in  honor  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Meekle  of  Toronto.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Horsley  Scott  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Pond  were  asked  to  meet  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Meekle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran  gave  a  din- 
ner  a    few   evenings    ago   at    Del    Monte, 

Mrs.  Mark  Gerstle  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  her  home  on  Washington  Street,  entertaining 
a  number  of  friends  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Margaret 
Cameron    Lewis    of    New    York. 

Mrs.  Paul  Fagan  gave  a  tea  Tuesday  at  her 
home  on  Buchanan  Street  in  compliment  to  Miss 
Helen  Johnson  and  Miss  Lucille  Johns.  Mrs. 
Fagan  was  assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs.  Bowie 
Detrick,  Mrs.  Melvin  Pfaff,  Mrs.  Andrew  Werner 
Lawson,  Miss  Ruth  Perkins,  Miss  Marie  Hatha- 
way, Miss  Helen  Hooper,  Miss  Ruth  Welsh,  Miss 
Edith  Sneyd  Kinnersley,  Miss  Florence  Bande- 
mann.  Miss  Evelyn  Waller,  Miss  Kathleen  Cole- 
man, Miss  Jeanette  Bertheau,  and  Miss  Katherine 
Carlisle    of    New    York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  gave  a  lunch- 
eon recently  at  their  home  in  Burlingame  in 
honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  de  Witt  Cuyler 
of  Philadelphia.  Among  their  guests  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis,  Miss  Susan  Mullally, 
Mr.  Clarence  Lewis  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr. 
Thornwell    Mullally. 

Miss  Edith  Slack  gave  an  informal  luncheon 
Tuesday  at  her  home  on  Sacramento  Street,  com- 
plimenting Miss  Helen  Beck,  who  is  visiting  here 
from    Philadelphia. 

In  honor  of  Miss  May  Robson,  an  outdoor 
luncheon  was  given  on  Easter  Sunday  by  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Coryell  at  Lloyden,  Menlo  Park.  Other 
guests  were  Mrs.  Norris  Davis,  Mrs.  Percy  Selby, 
Mrs.  William  G.  Henshaw,  Mrs.  Tyler  Henshaw, 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Spencer,  Mrs.  Ernest  Stent,  Mrs. 
Lewis    Hobart,    and    Mrs.    Thomas    Breeze. 


Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  McNear  returned  to 
San  Francisco  during  the  week,  after  a  visit  of 
several  weeks  in    Eastern  cities.      Miss  Louise   Mc- 


Low  Fares 


FIRST  IN  SAFETY 


SALE  DATES 

June  1,  2,  3,  8,  9,  10,  26,  27,  28. 
July  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  11,  12,  13,  26,27,28. 
Aug.    1,  2,  3,  8,  9,    10,  24,   25,  28,  29. 
Sept.  7,  8,  12,  13. 

Tickets  will  also  be  sold  to  Buffalo. 
N.Y,,July  4,  .r),  and  fi.  August  1,  2,  and 
'■I;  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  July  11.  12,  and 
]■'■:  to  Davenport.  la..  July  2G.  27.  and 
28;  to  <.TniUanoo£U,  Tenn..  September 
II  and  12. 

Going  Limit  15  days 

Return   Limit.  Three   Months  from 

Date  of  Sale,  but  not  beyond 

October  31,  1916 


ROUND  TRIP 

Baltimore $108.50 

Boston 11 2.70 

Chicago 72.50 

Colorado  Springs 55.00 

Dallas 62.50 

Denver 55.00 

Houston 62.50 

Kansas  City 60.00 

Memphis 70.00 

Montreal 110.70 

New  Orleans 70.00 

New  York 110.70 

Ogden 40.00 

Philadelphia 110.70 

Quebec 120.50 

St.  Louis 70.00 

Salt  Lake  City 40.00 

Toronto  98.50 

Washington 108.50 

and  other  points 


Good  on  All  Trains 

Pullman  Standard  and 
Tourist  Sleeping  Cars 

Best  Dining  Car  in  America 

Stopovers 
Going  and  Returning 


$1 10.70  to  New  York  is  good  between  New  Orleans  and  New  York 

by  Southern  Pacific's  Atlantic  S.  S.  Line,  with  sailings  Wednesdays 

and  Saturdays,  and  includes  Berth  and  Meals  on  Steamers. 

For  Further  Particulars  Ask  Southern  Pacific  Agent 


Near  did  not  accompany  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McNear, 
but  will  remain  in  New  York  for  some  time  as 
the  guest   of   friends. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gallois  returned  Monday 
to  their  home  on  Florence  Street,  after  having 
spent  a  few  days  at  Del   Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gayle  Anderton  have  given 
up  their  apartments  at  the  Bellevue  and  have 
gone    to    San    Mateo    for    the    summer    months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins  left  Wednesday 
for  Menlo  Park,  where  they  have  taken  a  house 
for  the    summer. 

Miss  Helen  W.  Beck  has  arrived  from  Phila- 
delphia and  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Clara  L.  Darling 
at  her   home  on    Clay    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Green  and  Mrs.  Sid- 
ney B.  dishing  are  spending  a  few  days  in  San 
Diego,  having  motored  south  several  days  ago. 
They  will  visit  in  Santa  Barbara  and  Pasadena 
before    returning    to    San    Francisco. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Willcutt  will  spend  the 
early  summer  months  at  their  home  on  Jackson 
Street,  going  up  later  in  the  season  to  their 
country  place  on  the  Truckee    River. 

Miss  Frances  Jolliffe  has  returned  from  New 
York,  where  she  has  been  sojourning  for  the  last 
three    months. 

Miss  Rhoda  Fullam  is  visiting  in  Los  Angeles 
as  the  guest  of  Miss  Katherine  Ramsay.  She 
will    return   next   week  to   her    home    in    Coronado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue,  after 
a  visit  of  several  days  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
King    Macomber   at   their   ranch    near  Hollister. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Butters  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  Piedmont,  after  a  brief  visit  in 
Del  Monte.  Mrs.  Charles  Wellington  Cobb  ac- 
companied   Mr.    and    Mrs.    Butters   on   the   trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Henry  Pease,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Pease,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  Robbins 
returned  Sunday  from  an  automobile  trip  through 
Sonoma    County. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Walker  is  visiting  in  Washington, 
where  she  is  the  house  guest  of  Mis.  Amy  Bowen 
Talbot.  Mrs.  Walker  will  remain  in  the  East 
for  several    weeks  longer. 

Mrs.  James  Carolaii  and  Miss  Emily  Carolan 
spent  the  week-end  in  San  Mateo  as  the  guests  of 
Mr.     and     Mrs.     Harry     William     Poett. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Frederick  McNear,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus 
Taylor  left  yesterday  for  Menlo  Park  to  reopen 
their   country    home    for   the    summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Boardman  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  Pond  returned  to  San  Francisco  last 
Saturday,  after  a  visit  of  six  weeks  in  New  York 
and    Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chauncey  Pennoyer  have  gone  to 
Los    Angeles    for   a    brief  vist. 

Dr.  Stanley  Stillman  and  Mrs.  Stillman  have 
returned  to  their  home  on  Broadway,  after  a 
motor   trip   to   Fresno. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melville  Bowman  have  returned 
to  San  Francisco  from  their  wedding  trip  to  New 
York  and  have  taken  apartments  at  the  Palace 
Hotel.  They  will  pass  part  of  the  summer  at 
their    ranch    m    Beowawe,    Nevada. 

Mrs.  William  Sherwood  has  returned  to  her 
home  on  Pierce  Street,  after  a  visit  of  three 
months'    duration    in    New    York. 

Miss  Norma  Burling  has  arrived  from  her  home 
ni  Santa  Barbara  and  is  the  guest  of  Miss  Inez 
Pischel    at    her   home  on   California   Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  La  Montagne  arc  visiting 
in  Monterey  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
E.  Maud.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maud  will  leave  next 
week  for  a  motor  trip  throughout  the  southern 
part    of    the    state. 

Commodore  James  Bull  and  Mrs.  Bull,  who 
spent  the  winter  in  San  Francisco,  have  gone  to 
Paso  Robles  for  a  few  weeks.  After  a  brief  visit 
to  their  home  in  Santa  Barbara,  Commodore  Bull 
and  Mrs.  Bull  will  leave  for  Boston  to  pass 
the  summer  months  with  their  daughter,  Mrs 
Herbert    Newhall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Cudahy,  with  their  two 
little  sons  and  Miss  Amy  Brewer,  returned  Mon- 
day to  their  home  in  San  Mateo,  after  having 
spent    the    week-end    at    Del    Monte. 

Mrs.  John  Gill,  who  came  north  from  her  home 
in  Redlands  last  week,  is  at  present  visiting  in 
Burlingame  as  the  guest  of  her  brother-in-law 
and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Geer  Hitch- 
cock. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Armsby  and  Mrs.  John 
Cheever  Cowdin  left  Sunday  for  the  East,  where 
they  will  remain  through  the  summer.  Mrs. 
Cowdin  will  be  joined  in  New  York  by  Mr. 
Cowdin,    who   preceded    her   by   a   few   weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Papin  Greer  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  in  Seattle,  after  a  visit  of 
ten  days  with  Mrs.  Greer's  parents,  Dr.  Charles 
N.  Ell  in  wood  and  Mrs.  Ellinwood,  at  their  home 
on     Pacific     Avenue. 

Miss  Marion  Crocker  left  yesterday  for  New 
York  to  join  Miss  Mary  Eyre.  Miss  Eyre  and 
Miss  Crocker  will  sail  next  week  for  France  to 
he    gone    several    months. 

Captain  Philip  Andrews  and  Mrs.  Andrews 
and  Miss  Jean  Andrews  spent  the  week-end  at 
Mare  Island  as  the  guests  of  Captain  Frank  E. 
Bennett   and   Mrs.    Bennett. 

Dr.  Grant  Sel  fridge  and  Mrs.  Self  ridge  have 
returned  from  a  motor  trip  through  Southern 
California. 

Miss  Augusta  Foute  returned  Tuesday  to  her 
home  on  Sacramento  Street,  after  having  spent 
the  weekend  in  Menlo  Park  with  Mrs.  Frederick 
Sharon. 

Mrs.  George  Tighlmann  left  Tuesday  evening 
for  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  where  she  will 
make  a  brief  visit  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  John 
Owen  Miller,  at  her  home  in  Bakersfield.  Mrs. 
Tighlmann  will  leave  for  the  East  next  week, 
where  she  will  pass  the  summer  with  relatives 
ii     Washington   and    Maryland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wesley  Gallagher  are  visiting 
here  from  their  home  in  China  and  are  guests  of 
Mrs.  Gallagher's  sister,  Mrs.  Thomas  II.  Wil- 
liams,   at    her    residence    on    Pacific    Avenue. 

Lieutenant  Earl  Shi|)p,  If.  S.  N.,  has  left  for 
San  Diego  after  a  short  visit  with  Mrs.  Shipp 
at  her  home  on  Vallejo  Street.  Lieutenant  Shipp 
will  be  away   until  Jnne  when   he   will   be   ordered 


to  land  duty  with  probable  station  at  Yerba 
Buena. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Dohrmann,  Jr.,  who  have 
been  traveling  in  the  Orient  for  the  last  three 
months,  owing  to  unsettled  conditions  in  China 
have  decided  to  cancel  their  trip  through  that 
country,  and  will  spend  the  most  of  their  time 
in    Japan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  C.  Dohrmann  and  Mrs. 
Blanca  D.  Paulsen  have  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Southern  California,  stopping  at  Coronado  to  visit 
the  Exposition,  and  on  their  return  trip  stopping 
at    Santa    Barbara,    Paso    Robles,    and    Del    Monte. 


When  you  feel  a  bit  off 
and  want  a  change  of 
scene — of  surrounding— 
of  people : 

When  the  call  of  the 
open— of  golf — of  horse- 
back riding— of  fishing 
sounds  loudest  in  your 
ears: 

When  you  want  to  go 
for  week  -  end  trips  by 
train  or  motor 

Beautiful  Del  Monte 

is  the  answer. 

The  place  you  never  tire 
of —only  four  hours  from 
San  Francisco  by  train 
or  over  the  finest  motor 
boulevard  in  the  world. 
Reservations  for  the 
summer  are  now  being 
received. 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
Del  Monte        ...        -        Calif. 


Palace  Hotel 

San  Francisco 

Central  Location 
Reasonable  Rates 
Excellent  Service 


Fairmont  Under  Same 
Management 

PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

Club  Room  Luncheon  for  Men 

_  50  Cents 

Tea  and  Music  in  the  Lounge 
Every  Afternoon 

Dancing  in  the  Rose  Room  Every 
Evening  Except  Sunday 

Turkish  Baths — For  Women,  1  1  th  Floor 
For  Men,  1 2th  Floor 

Indoor  Golf  on  the  Roof  of  the  Annex 

Kindergarten  for  the  Convenience  of 

Women  Shopping  and  for 

Regular  Instruction 


Soul  29,  1916. 
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THE   CITY   IN  GENERAL. 

The  jitney  problem  that  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  police  by  the  board  of  super- 
visors has  now  been  sent  back  to  the  board 
of  supervisors  on  the  ground  that  the  police 
have  no  power  permanently  to  exclude  the 
jitneys  from  any  particular  thoroughfare,  and 
this  contention  is  sustained  by  City  Attorney 
Long.  The  judiciary  committee  of  the  board 
will  therefore  resume  its  hearings  on  the 
matter  of  excluding  the  jitneys  from  certain 
jteas   on   Market   Street. 


Representatives    of    the    Shipowners'    Asso- 
•  ciation    of    the    Pacific    and    of    the    Sailors' 
Union    of    the    Pacific    are    holding    meetings 
j  in  San   Francisco  in   order  to  discuss  the  de- 
mands   of   the   men   for   additional   pay   of   $5 
i  a  month  and  for  oilers  of  $10  a  month.     The 
■  owners  are  willing  to   pay   an   increase   of   $5 
a  month  to  sailors  and  oilers  alike,  but  there 
is   good    reason    to    believe    that    an    amicable 
arrangement   will  be   reached  by  May    1. 


The  public  utilities  committee  of  the  board 
.  ■  of  supervisors  has  decided  to  construct  double 
.  tracks  from  the  easterly  portal  of  the  Twin 
M  Peaks  tunnel  down  Market  Street  to  Third 
:  and  Kearny,  and  from  Sixteenth  Street  to 
1  Market  Street  unless  the  United  Railroads 
shall  accede  to  the  city's  terms.  These  terms 
include  a  system  of  interchangeable  transfers 
1  and  some  equitable  arrangement  for  the  use 
■  of  the  company's  Market  Street  tracks  as  an 
J  outlet  for  passengers  from  beyond  the  Twin 
j*eaks    tunnel.  

The  southwest  corner  of  Haight  Street  and 

Masonic   Avenue,   now   occupied   by   Goldberg, 

owen  &  Co.,  has  been  sold  to  Julius  Feigen- 

aum  for  $55,000.     The  corner  has  a  frontage 

100   feet   on   Haight   Street    and   62^    feet 

On   Masonic   Avenue. 


The  state  directors  of  the  National  Indus- 
trial Survey  have  arranged  to  hold  regular 
meetings  in  San  Francisco  in  order  to  as- 
semble information  on  the  possibilities  of 
California  in  the  production  of  war  materials. 
The  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  offered  to  supply  all  of  its  own  data  in 
regard  to  the  industrial  equipment  of  the 
Bay  regions  and  to  do  everything  else  in  its 
power  to  strengthen  the  army  and  navy  and 
the  mechanism  of  national   defense. 

The  members  of  the  leading  musical  or- 
ganizations of  San  Francisco  have  drawn  up 
a  petition  in  favor  of  the  retention  of  the 
services  of  Alfred  Hertz  as  director  of 
the  symphony  concerts.  "Unqualifiedly  and 
unanimously"  they  urge  that  Alfred  Hertz  be 
reappointed  to   continue   his   directorship. 


The   death   is   announced   of  Jake    Rudolph, 
companion   of   Chris    Buckley   through   all   the 


Better  Wines 


7^       at  moderate  prices 
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WINES 

represent  the 
choicest  selection 
from  enormous 
matured    stocks 
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Amazing  Honors 
»t  the  P.  P.  I.  E. 

8  "GRAND  PRIZES" 
15  "Medals  of  Honor" 
30  "Gold  Medal." 

awarded  the 

California  Wine 
Association 

and  Subsidiary  Companies 

|  The  Largest  Wine  Pro- 
ducers in  the  World. 


J.  HARRIS 

High    Grade    Ladies'  Tailor 

RIDING  AND  POLO  SUITS 
TO  ORDER 

449   MASON   STREET,  cor.  Post 

PboneFratklio5275  SAN    FRANCISCO 


RAILROAD   I  Ti/»lr-aafc 

STEAMSHIP  (    1  lCKdS 

BY  BEST  ROUTES  TO  ALL  POINTS. 

Sleeping  Car  Reservations  Made 
Hotel  Accommodations  Secured 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

689  Market  Street     :;     San  Francisco 


time  of  his  political  ascendancy.  For  years 
he  led  the  blind  Buckley  through  the  streets 
and  accompanied  him  to  all  his  political  con- 
ferences.   

The  library  of  the  late  Dr.  Warren  Vernon 
Grimes  has  been  presented  to  the  Lane  Medi- 
cal Library  by  his  widow.  The  collection  of 
books  is  an  extensive  one,  including  many 
valuable   works   by    Dr.    Grimes   himself. 


Joseph  Roderick  Brandon,  who  practiced 
law  in  San  Francisco  for  fifty-six  years,  has 
died  in  San  Leandro  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
eitiht  years.  He  was  born  in  Barbados  and 
for  some  years  maintained  shipping  and  im- 
porting houses  in  London,  Paris,  and  New 
York.  He  came  to  San  Francisco  in  1855 
and  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Joseph  Stim- 
son.  He  leaves  four  children — Mrs.  P.  W. 
H.  Ash,  Mrs.  Madison  Hawes  Critcher,  Dr. 
Alfred  R.  Brandon,  and  Dr.  Julian  R.  Bran- 
don.   

Officials  of  the  city  fire  department  have 
carried  out  an  inspection  of  Chinatown  and 
report  the  discovery  of  at  least  500  viola- 
tions of  the  law.  In  some  districts  every 
house  was  found  to  contain  illegal  erections, 
many  of  them  being  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
cluding the  police  from  gambling  premises. 
The  fire  department  officials  lay  the  blame  for 
this  state  of  affairs  on  the  board  of  works, 
which  insists  on  granting  permits  for  the 
construction   of  illegal   obstructions. 


J.  Nilsen  Laurvik,  director  of  the  re- 
claimed Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  has  devoted 
himself  energetically  to  obtaining  an  exten- 
sion of  time  for  the  collections  now  on  hand 
and  of  acquiring  new  ones.  Among  the  col- 
lections that  he  believes  will  be  retained  are 
the  Hungarian  and  Italian  Futurist  pictures. 
The  Brangwyn  murals  are  the  property  of 
the  city,  and  the  collection  of  Greek  casts 
also  belongs  to  the  city,  having  been  pre- 
sented by  the  Greek  government.  Mr.  Laur- 
vik will  begin  at  once  to  assemble  a  Cali- 
fornia  collection. 


"Passing;  Show  of  1915"  Coming  to  the  Cort. 

The  mastodon  of  all  Winter  Garden  shows, 
"The  Passing  Show  of  1915,"  is  due  at  the 
Cort  Theatre  for  an  engagement  positively 
limited  to  two  weeks,  beginning  May  15th. 
Heading  the  list  of  stars  and  near-stars  in 
the  great  cast  are  George  Monroe,  Eugene 
and  Willie  Howard,  Marilynn  Miller,  Daphne 
Pollard,  Clarence  Harvey,  Ernest  Hare,  Sam 
Hearne,  Edmund  Goulding,  John  T.  Murray, 
Dixie  Gerard,  Helen  Eley,  Margaret  Warde, 
Flora  Lea,  and  Alexis  Kosloff  and  his  inter- 
nationally  famous   Imperial    Russian    Ballet. 

Like  its  predecessors,  ''The  Passing  Show 
of  1915"  is  a  series  of  travesties  on  the 
popular  dramatic  hits  of  the  season.  "The 
Song  of  Songs,"  "Twin  Beds,"  "Polygamy," 
"Trilby,"  and  "Experience"  come  in  for  their 
share   of   burlesque. 

People's  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
The  third  concert  of  the  series  to  be  given 
by  the  People's  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
Nikolai  Sokoloff  conductor,  will  take  place 
at  Pavilion  Rink,  Thursday  evening.  May 
11th.  The  Symphony  will  be  Tschaikowsky's 
Fourth,  op.  36,  and  the  other  numbers  will  be 
the  overture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro," 
by  Mozart,  and  the  Spanish  Caprice,  op.  34, 
of  Rimsky-Korsakow.  The  soloist  of  the 
evening  will  be  Emilio  Meriz,  concertmaster 
of  the  orchestra,  his  selection  being  the  Con- 
certo  for  violin   in   G  minor,    by   Bruch. 


Much  history  has  been  written  at  the  quaint 
Italian  town  of  Pavia,  which  is  not  so  well 
known  to  the  tourist  as  it  should  be.  For 
two  hundred  years,  until  Charlemagne  over- 
threw them,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Lom- 
bard kings,  the  kings  of  that  one-time  Teuton 
tribe  of  Langobardi,  who  conquered  Italy, 
only  to  be  themselves  slowly  conquered  and 
become  Italians  or,  more  accurately,  Roman- 
ized. It  is  they  who  ruled  over  this  great 
fertile  plain  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apen- 
nines. In  the  church  of  San  Michele,  kings 
of  Italy  were  crowned  a  thousand  years  ago  ; 
here  two  Germans,  at  least,  Henry  II  (1004) 
and  Frederick  Barbarossa  (1155),  received 
upon  their  brows  that  "iron  crown  of  the  Lom- 
bards" which  conveyed  the  sovereignty  of 
Italy. 


Described  as  "very  near  being  an  earthly 
paradise  for  the  poor,"  the  island  of  Cozumel 
is  inhabited  mainly  by  the  poor,  being  satis- 
fied to  lead  a  hand-to-mouth  existence.  To 
gain  a  livelihood  requires  the  minimum  of 
effort.  The  natives  pay  no  rent  because  they 
are  able  to  squat  on  a  building  site  with  all 
necessary  material  at  hand  from  which  to 
construct  a  cottage  ;  free  fuel ;  tree  fodder  for 
cows;  food  for  hogs  and  fowls;  small  game 
and  wild  fruits  plentiful ;  fish  for  the  trouble 
of  throwing  in  a  line;  turtles  for  the  taking, 
to  say  nothing  of  turtle's  eggs.  And  to  pro- 
vide such  things  as  the  island  does  not  pro- 
duce, clothing,  for  instance,  a  day's  work  for 
the  asking. 


On  the  "Roof  of  America." 
A  region  which  has  been  termed  the  "rool 
of  America."  and  which  stands  out  brilliantly 
among  the  galaxy  of  attractions  in  the  "See- 
America-First"  campaign,  is  Glacier  National 
Park,  which  became  a  national  reservation  in 
1910.  Deriving  its  name  from  its  sixty  real 
glaciers,  it  is  destined  to  become  the  Switzer- 
land of  America,  and  its  accessibility  by  rail 
is  a  joy  which  adds  to  the  delight  of  the 
tourist.  Few  of  nature's  wonders  in  this 
country  are  so  convenient  to  a  main  artery 
of  traffic,  and  most  of  them  majestically  re- 
pose far  from  the  thunder  of  passing  trains. 
Glacier  Park,  tucked  away  amid  gorgeous- 
colored  peaks  ranging  from  8000  to  10,000 
feet  above  sea  level,  extends  from  northwest- 
ern Montana  clear  to  the  Canadian  line.  Its 
scenery  is  strikingly  Alpine,  yet  it  possesses 
individuality  to  a  high  degree.  In  ruggedness 
and  sheer  grandeur  it  probably  surpasses  the 
Alps,  while  geologically  it  is  markedly  differ- 
ent. It  strongly  differentiates  also  from  other 
mountain  scenery  in  America.  Ice-clad 
Rainier,  mysterious  Crater  Lake,  spouting 
Yellowstone,  exquisite  Yosemite,  beautiful  Se- 
quoia— to  each  of  these  and  to  all  other  of 
our  national  parks  Glacier  offers  a  highly  in- 
dividualized contrast.  Its  scores  of  lakes  are 
unsurpassed  in  sheer  beauty  by  any  of  Italy 
or  Switzerland,  and  there  are  more  than  250 
in  all.  This  region  appears  not  to  have  been 
visited  by  white  men  before  1853,  when  A. 
v^.  Tinkham,  a  government  engineer  ex- 
ploring a  route  for  a  Pacific  railroad, 
ascended  Nyack  Creek  by  mistake  and  re- 
traced   his   steps. 


A  dictionary  of  the  Hawaiian  language  is 
under  course  of  compilation  by  H.  H.  Parker, 
who  was  appointed  by  the  legislature  of  the 
islands  for  that  purpose.  At  last  accounts 
the  letter  K  had  been  reached.  The  Ha- 
waiian tongue  has  but  twelve  letters,  so  that 
the  Honolulu  lexicographer  has  only  five 
more  to  work  through.  Modern  Hawaiian 
words,  it  seems,  are  not  to  be  embodied  in 
the  main  portion  of  the  work,  which  will  be 
a  revision  of  Andrew's  Hawaiian  dictionary, 
but  will  be  quite  conveniently  placed  in  a 
separate    section. 


The  Fine  Arts  Ball. 
Tonight — Saturday — marks  the  Fine  Arts 
Ball,  to  be  given  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
funds  for  the  preservation  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Palace  at  the  Exposition  grounds.  All 
holders  of  ball  tickets  and  all  automobiles 
carrying  ball  parties  will  be  admitted  to  the 
grounds  without  extra  charge.  Ample  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  the  refreshment 
of  the  dancers.  Boxes  are  to  be  had  by 
application  at  committee  headquarters,  Room 
315,  Hotel  St.  Francis,  at  prices  of  from  $20 
to  $50,  and  reserved  seats  and  general  ad- 
mission tickets  may  also  be  procured  there, 
as  well  as  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s.  Ad- 
mission to  the  ball  is  $1  and  reserved  seats 
$1.50   in    addition. 


MISS  HARTRIDGE'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Beautiful  country  place.    Residence  modern  in 
every  respect.     Large   Recitation  Hall,  distinct 
from  Residence.     Fully   equipped   gymnasium. 
Outdoor  sports  under  Physical  Director.    Advan- 
tages of  New  York  City  available  for  older  girls. 
College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses.    Certi- 
ficate admits  to  Smith,  Yassar,  and  Wellesley. 
Emei.vn  B.  Hartridge,  A.  B.,  Principal. 
Oakwood,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey, 
(50  minutes  from  New  York.) 


THE  BETTER  THE  HOPS 
THE  BETTER  THE  BEER  FLAVOR 

/NHEUSER-BUSCH  have  by  many  thou- 
i  sands  of  pounds  more  Saazer  Hops  in 
V  their  giant  storage  houses  than  has  any 
other  brewery  in  Europe  or  America.  Before  the 
war  our  President,  while  abroad  on  his  annual 
hop-buying  pilgrimage,  bought  775,000  pounds  (.1550 
bales)  of  Bohemia's  very  finest  Saazer  Hops,  lb 
this  add  the  500,000  pounds  we  had  on  hand,  and 
you  will  see  that  we  can  guarantee  our  millions 
of  patrons  that  BUDWEISER.  will  continue,  as 
always,  to  have  the  same  exclusive  Saa?er  Hop 
flavor  which  has  helped  its  sales  to  exceed  any 
other  beer  by  millions  of  bottles. 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH  •  ST.IOU1S,  USA 

Visitors  to  St  Lou  j  axe  courteously  Invited  to  inspect  our  plant — 
covers  143.  acres. 
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Means  Moderation 


Til'mann  &-  Bendel 
Distributors 


ind  Anheuser-Busch  Agency 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 
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TIME  SAVING  GLASSES 
INVENTED 

Satisfactory  and  much  needed  double  vision 

lenses  have  recently  been  invented  called  "Cal- 

inepiece  Bifocals.   These  lenses  are  ground 

from  a  solid  piece  of  perfect  optical  fflass  makirg 
the  field  of  vision  clear  and  definite.  Xo  dis- 
turbing colors  or  other  disagreable  features 
which  are  found  in  the  old  style  bifocals.  Much 
valuable  time  is  saved  in  using  these  glasses  as 
reading  and  distanct- corrections  are  in  the  same 
lens. -which  eliminat'  i=  ll  --  15  of  conslantly 

changing  glasses  from  reading  to  distance,  or 
rice  v-rsa.  as  occasion  demands. 

^mm"  ^     !■  S»  F»»cUeo 
2508  Mission  St.    \ 

1221  Broadway,  Oakland 


THE    SCENIC    LINE 

Direct  to 

SACRAMENTO,  DIXON,  WOODLAND,  MARYS- 
vni.F,  COLUSA,  GRIDLEY,  0ROY1LLE  and  CH1C0 

Automatic  Block  Signals.  Observation  Cars. 
Rock  Ballasted  Road-Bed. 

Through  Observation  Car  service  between 
Chico.  Marysville  and  Bay  Cities  in  connection 
with  Northern  Electric  Railway. 

Write  for  descriptive  folder.-  - 

Oakland,  Antioch  &.  Eastern  Railway 

San  Francisco  Depot— Key  Ronte  Ferry 
Oakland  Depot— 40th  and  Shafter  Ave. 


U.S.MaflS.Ss.  SIERRA,  SONOMA,  VENTURA 

australia 

Honolulu  —  Samoa 

t^ilDa^  "ay  2,  May  23,  June  13 

LOWEST  RATES  OF  PASSAGE!  Apply  to 
OCEANIC  S. S. CO.. 673  Kkt.SL,S.F.PBDRe Sitter B48 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  1850 

PACIFIC   DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE 

San  Francisco 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH    -    -    -    Manager 


THROUGH— service 


VIA  THE 


Western  Pacific 

TO 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

DENVER 

OMAHA 

KANSAS  CITY 

ST.  LOUIS 

CHICAGO 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande 

Burlington 

Missouri  Pacific 

Rock  Island 


Service— Scenery 
Satisfaction 


For  Information  and  Particulara  Call,  Write  or 
Tel   phone 

665  MARKET  STREET 
UNION  FERRY  STATION 

Telephone  Gutter  1G51 
1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND 

Telephone  Oakland  132 


THE   ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"M>  voice  is  For  war."  "But  are  you  will- 
in-  to  offer  the  rest  of  yourself  ?" — New  York 
Times. 

"Terrible  war,  isn't  it  ?'r  "Frightful! 
Seventh  Red  Cross  dance  I've  had  to  go  to 
this    week."— Sydney   Bull  el  in. 

"What  is  poetry  of  motion?"  "The  kind 
that's  always  going  from  one  editor  to  an- 
other."— Woman's    Home    Companion. 

"What  the  Bosches  can't  stand,  you  know, 
ma'am,  is  cold  steel."  "Yes.  I  suppose  it 
gets  very*  c°ld  this  time  of  year." — Punch. 

Tom — It's  an  awful  come-down  "for  a  man. 
Jerry — What  is?  Tom — When  he's  a  couple 
of  miles  up  in  the  air  and  his  gasoline  gives 
out. — Town    Topics. 

"Professor  Jones  has  no  right  to  teach. 
He    doesn't    understand    his    subject    and    he 

can't  explain "     "He  gave  me  a  low  mark, 

too." — Yale  Record. 

Servant — I  can't  get  this  'ere  tail-light  to 
burn,  sir.  Country  Doctor — Oh,  never  mind. 
We're  only  going  home,  and  I've  got  the  con- 
stable safe  in  bed  with  lumbago. — Liverpool 
Globe. 

Mrs.  A — How  marriage  changes  a  man. 
Mrs.  B — Doesn't  it?  Take  my  husband — he 
used  to  offer  me  a  penny  for  my  thoughts, 
and  now  he  often  offers  me  §50  to  shut  up. 
— Boston    Transcript. 

"When  a  cook  is  making  her  bread  she  is 
unlike  the  rest  of  the  world  in  one  particu- 
lar." "What  is  that?"  "She  does  not  want 
her  friends  to  come  to  her  in  her  hour  of 
knead." — Baltimore  American. 

"I  see  Mrs.  Wiggins  wiv  'er  kid  a-comin' 
up  the  walk."  said  the  first  mourner.  "Yus," 
observed  the  second  mourner,  "fancy  bringin' 
a  child  like  that  to  a  funeral!  Wot  pleasure 
can   it  be  to   'er?** — Passing  Show. 

Maude — What  makes  you  think  his  inten- 
tions are  serious?  Mabel — When  he  first  be- 
gan to  call  he  used  to  talk  about  the  books 
I  like  to  read.  Maude — And  now?  Mabel — 
Xow  he  talks  about  the  things  he  likes  to 
eat. — Life. 

First  Maid — So  you  don't  like  to  work  for 
highbrows?  Second  Maid — You  bet  I  don't. 
I  worked  for  one  pair  of  them — and  never 
again !  Him  and  her  was  fighting  continually 
and  it  kept  me  running  back  and  forth  be- 
tween the  keyhole  and  the  dictionary  all  the 
time. — Puck. 

"W  hat  is  there  about  betting  on  horse 
races  that  is  so  bad  for  the  health  ?"  said 
young  Mrs.  Brown.  "I  never  heard  of  any- 
thing," answered  the  visitor.  '"Didn't  you? 
Every  time  Charley  makes  a  bet  he  comes 
home  and  says  there  is  something  wrong  with 
his  system." — Buffalo   Courier. 

Long-Suffering  Employer — Good  gracious, 
girl,  I  sent  you  to  get  me  fifty  post-cards 
nearly  an  hour  ago  !  What's  kept  you.  New 
"Office  Girl"  near  substitute) — Well,  sir,  I 
had  to  pick  'em  out.  I  wasn't  Aery  sure 
which  you'd  like  best,  so  I  got  half  actresses 
and  half  comics. — London    Opinion. 

"Yes,"  said  the  voluble  crank,  "I  used  to 
be  as  bad  as  you,  but  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  quit  smoking  and  drinking,  and  I  did  it." 
"Indeed,"  remarked  Manley.  "I  guess  a  man 
who  can  quit  smoking  and  drinking  could  quit 

almost    anything "      "Oh,    yes."      "Except 

talking  about  it." — New  York  Globe. 

Willis — What  makes  you  think  the  cost  of 
living  is  going  to  drop?  GUHs — There  are 
enormous  quantities  of  wheat,  eggs,  and 
other  necessities  in  storage.  Willis — What  of 
it?  Gillis — Well,  if  the  price  of  gasoline 
keeps  up  they  will  be  obliged  to  move  them 
out  to  make  room  for  the  automobiles. — 
Kansas    City   Star. 

"Mercy!"  ejaculated  young  Mrs.  Kidder, 
in  the  midst  of  her  reading.  "Here  is  an 
account  of  a  woman  who  sold  her  baby  for 
50  cents!"  "Oh,.welL"  returned  her  bache- 
lor brother,  who  had  at  sundry  times  cared 
for  the  children  while  his  sister  went  shop- 
e  .11  kinds  of  swindles  are  being  worked 
nowadays." — Kansas  City  Star. 

Inquisitive  Party  (on  train) — Ye'll  likely 
be  '-aun  tae  Elie?  Noncommissioned  Officer 
— Xo  !  Inquisitive  Party — Than  ye'U  be  gaun 
tae  Pittenween?  Noncommissioned  Officer — 
Xo!!  Inquisitive  Party — Then  ye'll  shair  tae 
be  gaun  tae  Crail  ?  Noncommissioned  Of- 
ficer— Xo! !  !  Inquisitive  Party — Dae  ye  think 
I  care  a  dom  whaur  ye're  gaun? — Punch. 

"You  seem  to  think  a  great  deal  of  that 
candidate."  "How  do  you  arrive  at  that 
conclusion?"  asked  Senator  Sorghum.  "Why. 
you  have  always  supported  him."  "Yes;  but 
a  public  man's  attitude  toward  a  candidate 
may  be  that  of  the  family  toward  the  head 
Of  the  house.  You  don't  necessarily  think 
any  more  of  a  man  because  you've  got  to 
support  him." — Washington  Star. 

"Some  un   sick  at  yo'  house,   Mis*   Carter?" 


inquired  Lila.  "Ah  seed  de  doctah's  kyar 
eroun*  dar  yestiddy."  "It  was  for  my  brother. 
Lila."  *'Sho !  What's  he  done  got  de  mat- 
ter o/'m?"  "Nobody  seems  to  know  what  the 
disease  is.     He  can  eat  and  sleep  as  well  as 


ever,  he  stays  out  all  day  long  on  the  veranda 
in  the  sun,  and  seems  as  well  as  any  one 
but  be  can't  do  any  work  at  all."  "Law.  Mil 
Carter,  dat  aint  no  disease  what  you  brother 
got!      Dat's    a   giF  !" — Everybody's   Magazine. 


Guarding  the  Border 

With  a  strong  force  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity,  but  no  more  of 
a  necessity  than  a  place  where 
your  deeds,  stocks,  bonds,  etc., 
may  be  kept  safe  from  theft  or 
fire. 

Such  a  place  is  the  Crocker 
Safe  Deposit  Vaults,  where  you 
can  rent  a  safe  deposit  box  for 
as  little  as  $4  a  year. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 
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Tuesday's  Election. 

The  issue  in  Tuesday's  primary  election  was  the 
simple  one  of  whether  the  Republican  party  of  Cali- 
fornia shall  be  dominated  by  faithful  supporters  of 
Republican  principles  or  by  a  faction  which,  having 
abandoned  the  party,  wants  to  return  and  assume  con- 
trol of  party  affairs.  It  was  Republicanism  against 
Johnsonianism. 

But  while  the  issue  was  clear  enough  to  trained 
political  understanding  it  was  made  difficult  under  a 
confusion  of  terms  combined  with  systematic  misrep- 
resentation. For  example,  the  Johnson  nominees  were 
styled  "United  Republicans,"  which  was  in  effect  a  lie. 
Then  rival  lists  of  names  were  placed  upon  a  ticket 
without  designations  calculated  to  define  to  the  voter 
the  distinction  between  the  rival  groups.  The  John- 
sonians had  an  advantage  in  that  they  were  placed 
first  upon  the  ticket.  But  despite  these  facts — involv- 
ing conditions  so  unfavorable  that  there  seemed  at  one 
time  but  little  hope  of  popular  understanding — the 
public  got  the  point   well   in  mind  and  the  vote  dis- 


tinctly registers  a  protest  against  Johnsonianism.  Thus 
for  the  second  time  within  a  year  Johnsonianism  has 
been  repudiated  in  California. 

The  result  should  go  far  towards  working  out  a 
new  organization  of  the  Republican  party  in  California. 
The  vote  not  only  exhibits  the  vitality  of  party  senti- 
ment, but  it  has  developed  new  names  and  figures 
qualified  to  stand  at  the  forefront  of  party  affairs.  We 
shall  have  now  a  Republican  party  of  California  under 
a  new  organization  suited  to  the  changed  order  of 
things  and  against  whom  the  old  and  standing  sneers 
may  not  be  urged  reasonably  or  unrebuked. 


The  result  of  Tuesday's  voting  definitely  marks  the 
decline  of  Governor  Johnson's  prestige  in  California. 
And  it  is  worth  considering  why  a  man  who  only  the 
other  day  was  in  all  but  universal  political  favor  has 
so  quickly  lost  public  respect.  It  is  not  because  he 
has  failed  in  his  official  duties.  He  has  done  many 
things  very  well — some  things  notably  well.  Mr.  John- 
son's failure  is  not  so  much  due  to  mistakes  in  ad- 
ministration as  to  the  incidents  of  trickery  which  have 
marked  his  career.  The  Alden  Anderson  incident  was 
the  first  notable  trick.  Then  came  that  especially 
despicable  trick  by  which  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Taft 
in  California  were  cheated  out  of  their  electoral  rights. 
Of  a  piece  with  these  and  of  many  other  similar  de- 
vices is  the  trick  by  which,  against  the  declared  judg- 
ment of  the  state,  the  ballot  in  the  recent  election  was 
so  "rigged"  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  voters  to  avoid 
confusion   and  mistakes. 

These,  we  repeat,  are  the  things  which  have  ex- 
hibited to  the  people  of  California  the  small  and  the 
mean  element  in  Mr.  Johnson's  character.  The  result 
of  Tuesday's  voting  represents  accumulated  distrusts 
and  resentments  growing  out  of  the  practices  we  have 
outlined.  Mr.  Johnson  stands  today  beaten  by  no  man 
but  himself.  His  own  dishonesties  have  done  what 
political  enmity  could  not  have  achieved. 


Candidates  and  Possibilities. 

It  is  a  scant  month  till  the  Chicago  convention.  Yet 
the  situation  is  scarcely  better  defined  than  it  was  a 
year  ago.  It  is  the  first  time  in  thirty  years  when  it 
has  not  been  possible,  well  in  advance  of  the  event, 
to  forecast  the  outcome.  It  grows  upon  the  country 
and  upon  the  party  that  Republican  success  this  year 
is  a  probability  only  dependent  upon  a  reasonable  dis- 
cretion at  Chicago.  This  conditional  assurance  tends 
to  nervousness  all  round.  Eager  as  the  candidates 
are,  no  one  of  them — not  even  Mr.  Roosevelt — is  will- 
ing to  accept  the  responsibility  of  a  candidacy  pre- 
destined to  defeat.  It  is  therefore  a  hopeful  as  it  is  an 
unusual  situation  when  the  desire  for  party  success 
overbalances  the  pressure  of  individual  ambition. 

There  has  come  within  the  past  two  months  a  curi- 
ous reversal  of  the  tactical  situation.  Earlier  in  the 
year  Mr.  Roosevelt  seemed  in  a  position  to  dictate 
the  nomination  as  between  candidates  other  than  him- 
self. Now,  if  we  read  the  signs  aright,  an  element 
nominally  opposed  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  seems  in  a  posi- 
tion to  determine  his  fortunes.  The  conservative  ele- 
ment may  not — probably  will  not — be  strong  enough  to 
name  a  man  of  its  own  choice,  but  it  will  surely  have 
the  strength  to  decide  between  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  any 
other  man.  It  is  significant  that  Roosevelt  appears  to 
be  working  with  the  conservative  group,  obviously  in 
the  hope  of  commanding  its  favor,  but  inspired  over 
and  above  all  personal  considerations  by  the  wish  to 
name  a  winning  ticket. 

The  unknown  quantity  is  Mr.  Hughes.  His  position 
is  what  it  has  been  all  along,  modified  only  by  the  near 
approach  of  the  convention  date.  His  repeated  state- 
ment that  he  is  not  a  candidate  must  be  construed  in 
connection  with  the  fact  that  he  has  failed  to  say  the 
one  word  which  would  make  his  candidacy  impossible. 


Practically  he  is  a  candidate  in  the  sense  that  it  is  now 
an  assurance  that  he  will  accept  the  nomination  if  it 
shall  be  tendered  him  with  any  approach  to  unanimity. 
This,  it  appears  to  the  Argonaut,  is  quite  likely.  Be- 
yond a  doubt  Mr.  Hughes  is  the  popular  favorite.  All 
of  the  "straw  votes"  which  have  been  taken  under  con- 
ditions calculated  to  develop  popular  feeling  carry  his 
name  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  The  chances  as  we  ap- 
praise them  favor  his  nomination.  The  adverse  fact 
as  related  to  his  candidacy  is  the  known  disinclination 
of  strong  party  forces  to  give  support  to  a  man  who 
in  the  presidency  would  be  likely  to  regard  himself  as 
commissioned  by  God  Almighty  -rather  than  by  the 
party,  and  therefore  likely  to  hold  himself  measurably 
apart  from  and  in  a  sense  independent  of  party  coun- 
sels. The  "Hughes  talk"  very  notably  does  not  come 
from  anybody  associated  with  the  conservative  group ; 
and  it  is  further  to  be  noted  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
not  in  recent  weeks  redeclared  his  willingness  to  sup- 
port Mr.  Hughes.  We  suspect  that  when  the  convene 
tion  meets  the  forces  behind  Roosevelt,  the  Root  move- 
ment, and  perhaps  the  movements  for  Burton  and 
\\  eeks,  will  stands  in  practical  combination  in  oppo- 
sition to  Mr.  Hughes. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  such  a  combination  would 
defeat  anybody.  That  it  can  defeat  Hughes  we  very 
seriously  doubt.  Yet  when  the  delegates  come  into 
conference  and  are  made  to  understand  that  Mr. 
Hughes  is  essentially  a  detached  figure  and  that  the 
spirit  of  the  man  is  that  of  aloofness  from  party  re- 
sponsibility and  authority,  there  may  come  a  quick 
change  of  mood.  The  like  has  happened  before  and  it 
may  easily  happen  again. 

Just  now  the  Roosevelt  boom  is  high.  The  Colonel's 
talent  for  spectacular  effects  was  never  more  in  evi- 
dence. He  is  winning  multitudes  by  exhibitions  of 
temperamental  vigor  and  robust  assertions  of  Ameri- 
can spirit.  Yet  sober  second-thought  inevitably  de- 
velops suggestions  which  give  pause.  The  German 
vote  assuredly  will  go  heavily  against  him,  more  espe- 
cially if  Mr.  Wilson  shall  be  able  to  (as  now  seems 
likely)  avoid  an  open  rupture  with  Germany.  Many 
Catholics  are  likely  to  bear  in  mind  the  famous  inci- 
dent of  six  or  seven  years  ago  in  which  Mr.  Roosevelt 
declined  the  suggestions  of  the  papal  office  that  he 
avoid  communication  with  the  authorities  of  the 
Methodist  College  in  Rome.  Then  there  is  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  defection  of  four  years  ago  and  the 
further  fact  that  multitudes  of  Republicans  have  defi- 
nitely lost  confidence  alike  in  the  soundness  of  his- 
judgment  and  the  sincerity  of  his  pronouncements.  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  we  think,  is  hardly  adding  to  his  strength 
by  belated  and  obviously  calculated  cajolements  to  the 
suffragists   and   other   elements   of   popular   sentiment. 

There  is  talk  more  or  less  under  the  rose  of  a  pos- 
sible combination  between  Roosevelt  and  Root  in  be- 
half of  the  latter.  It  is  not  quite  out  of  the  question, 
since  anything  is  possible  in  politics,  but  it  seems  un- 
likely. Mr.  Roosevelt,  no  doubt,  would  be  glad  to  enter 
into  an  arrangement  to  make  Root  Secretary  of  State 
in  return  for  conservative  support  for  himself;  but  it 
seems  little  likely  that  he  should  join  a  movement  in 
support  of  Root  with  practically  nothing  to  gain  for 
himself.  Self-abnegation  is  not  his  method  in  politics 
or  in  other  things.  Yet,  as  we  have  already  said,  anv- 
thing  is  possible  in  politics ;  and  it  is  always  to  be 
remembered  that  whatever  his  vagaries  Mr.  Roosevelt 
is  at  bottom  a  patriot  and  at  bottom  a  Republican.  It 
is  further  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  his  distrust  and  dis- 
like of  President  Wilson  have  become  a  passion  and 
that  he  might  go  any  length  for  the  sake  of  encom- 
passing his  defeat. 

Among  the  secondary  candidates  Burton  and  Weeks 
appear  to  stand  out  ahead  of  all  others  in  the 
which   we  have  named  them.     The   Burton   c 
is,   we   think,   the   better    founded   and   more 
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the  Weeks  campaign,  we  think,  has  been  pursued  more 
systematically  and  practically.  If  the  ultimate  choice 
should  come  between  these  two  men.  Burton  seems  to 
us  the  more  likely  candidate.  Vet  it  would  be  easy, 
if  the  convention  should  get  "a-going"  under  its  own 
steam,  so  to  speak,  to  pass  by  both  of  them  for,  say 
Senator  Harding  of  Ohio  or  Governor  McCall  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  former  has  been  commissioned  as 
temporary  chairman,  which  carries  with  it  the  very 
important  privilege  of  making  the  "keynote"  speech. 
Mr.  Harding  is  a  man  of  fine  presence.  He  has  com- 
mon sense  in  high  degree  and  is  reputed  a  straight- 
forward speaker.  If  he  should  upon  taking  the  chair 
succeed  in  impressing  the  convention  favorably,  he 
might  upon  the  moment  become  a  formidable  candidate. 
Convention  history  is  full  of  instances  illustrative  of 
lightning  change  of  sentiment  developed  under  the 
spell  of  effective  oratory.  Mr.  Harding,  we  think,  in 
the  probable  posture  of  affairs  stands  a  chance  to  be- 
come a  highly  potential  figure  at  Chicago. 

One  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  the  convention  is 
to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  the  country  has  ever 
seen.  It  will,  under  the  revised  scheme  of  organiza- 
tion, be  more  definitely  representative  than  any  other 
that  has  assembled  for  years.  And  it  is  certain  that 
its  membership  will  be  inspired  by  an  overwhelming 
desire  for  party  success  and  with  a  tremendous  sense 
of  responsibility  with  respect  to  the  unusual  posture  of 
affairs. 

An  Appeal. 

There  are  many  among  us  who  in  the  exuberance 
of  their  sympathy  for  sufferers  in  other  lands,  these 
times  of  war,  appear  to  have  forgotten  that  charity 
should  begin  at  home.  We  are  told  that  it  has  not  in 
many  years  been  so  difficult  as  now  to  sustain  the 
work  of  the  Associated  Charities  of  San  Francisco 
and  of  other  societies  for  the  alleviation  of  distress. 
While  it  speaks  well  for  the  spirit  of  San  Francisco 
that  it  should  send  money  in  steady  streams  to  the 
distressed  of  other  lands,  there  is  little  merit  in  the 
fact  if  in  order  to  answer  these  foreign  calls  w*e  deny 
to  local  charity  its  just  due. 

These  remarks  by  way  of  introducing  an  appeal  just 
now  making  in  behalf  of  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association  of  this  city.  The  society  is  not  new 
and  its  work  needs  little  setting-forth.  Perhaps  no 
other  institution  in  San  Francisco  does  a  work  at 
once  more  beneficent  and  more  necessary.  It  gives  a 
helping  hand  with  protection  at  times  of  special  need 
to  a  class  eminently  worthy  and  of  eminent  value  to 
society.  The  facilities  of  the  association  have  been 
disproportionate  alike  to  its  work  and  to  the  merits 
of  the  cause  it  sustains.  Now  there  is  on  foot  a 
movement  to  give  the  association  suitable  housing, 
with  facilities  for  sustaining  its  work  under  conditions 
of  convenience  and  of  dignity.  The  round  sum  of 
$350,000  is  required  and  the  people  of  San  Francisco 
are  asked  to  provide  it.  The  immediate  response  has 
been  generous.  One  well-known  woman  who  sub- 
scribes herself  "A  Friend  of  All  Women  and  Girls" 
has  given  $50,000;  Mrs.  Elsie  A.  Drexler  has  given 
.$25,000;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Jordan,  $15,000:  Mrs.  John  Cole- 
man, $10,000.  A  campaign  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  William  H.  Crocker  has  been  started  to  raise  the 
whole  fund,  and  it  is  hoped  to  accomplish  this  purpose 
within   ten   days. 

Here  is  not  so  much  a  demand  as  an  opportunity. 
If  appeal  must  be  made  in  the  name  of  charity  it  is 
charity  of  a  very  broad  and  constructive  kind.  It 
aims  at  something  more  hopeful  than  the  clearing  up 
of  moral  wreckage.  Its  purpose  is  not  so  much  to 
alleviate  as  to  sustain  and  develop.  The  committee  in 
charge  of  the  campaign  invites  voluntary  subscriptions 
in  any  sum,  great  or  small.  Campaign  headquarters  is 
at  80  Post  Street:  or,  any  bank  in  San  Francisco  will 
receive  subscriptions  and  see  that  they  are  placed  in 
the  right  hands. 

Here,  we  repeat,  is  an  opportunity  to  aid  in  an  im- 
portant moral  and  constructive  work.  It  is  a  work 
which  appeals  profoundly  to  all  who  appreciate  the 
fundamental  needs  of  social  organization  and  who 
would  like  to  help  those  who  under  hard  conditions 
are  bravely  helping  themselves. 


Evading  the  Issue. 

It  is  plain  thai  Germany  docs  nut  wish  and  does  not 

'tend  to  break  with  us.     At   the  same  time  she  does 

nut  fairly  and  squarely   meet   the   issue.      She  will  ask 


for  explanations  and  counter  assurances  and  interpre- 
tations ;  then  for  more  explanations,  more  counter 
assurances,  more  interpretations.  President  Wilson's 
note  called  for  a  prompt  and  definite  answer.  A 
prompt  and  definite  answer  will  not  be  forthcoming. 
And  if  we  estimate  Mr.  Wilson's  character  aright,  he 
will  not  find  the  resolution  to  force  the  issue.  We  shall 
have  another  interminable  interchange  of  diplomatic 
notes.  And  the  end  of  the  war,  whenever  it  shall 
come,  will  find  our  State  Department  and  the  German 
chancellory  still  messing  with  the  futile  business  of 
correspondence.  In  the  meantime  in  all  likelihood 
Germany  will  cease  to  attack  merchant  ships  without 
warning  and  without  giving  noncombatants  oppor- 
tunity to  escape,  thus  practically  acceding  to  our  de- 
mands. 

A  Word  in  Neighborly  Friendship. 

Some  two  or  three  years  ago,  during  the  forward- 
moving  era  in  which  Mayor  Mott  presided  over  the 
municipal  destinies  of  Oakland,  a  contract  was  entered 
into  by  the  city  authorities  for  the  purchase  of  a  series 
of  canons  extending  from  a  point  near  the  northern 
end  of  Lake  Merritt  to  a  point  near  Redwood  Peak. 
The  purpose  was  to  give  Oakland  a  park  system  both 
extensive  and  unique.  No  other  city  has  almost  in  its 
very  heart  a  series  of  tracts  comparable  to  those  in- 
cluded in  this  arrangement.  Trestle  Glenn.  Dimond 
Canon,  and  the  hill  regions  beyond  and  eastward  are 
practically  as  nature  made  them — wooded,  marked  by 
streams,  beautifully  diversified  in  their  contours  and 
in  the  variety  and  charm  of  their  views.  If  nature 
had  set  about  it  with  direct  intent  to  provide  a  park 
system  for  the  city  of  Oakland  she  could  hardly  have 
done  better.  All  who  have  given  to  the  situation  any- 
thing like  interested  attention  have  become  enthusiastic 
for  the  project  as  defined  by  the  contract  entered  into 
by  the  Mott  regime. 

The  present  mayor  of  Oakland  came  into  office  on 
the  crest  of  a  reform  wave.  The  new  administration 
was  "agin"  everything  that  had  gone  before.  Its 
pledge  was  for  "a  change."  In  his  campaign  speeches 
the  new  mayor  promised  the  making  over  of  the 
new  million-dollar  civic  auditorium  into  a  cold-storage 
warehouse,  with  other  suggestions  equally  grotesque. 
Mayor  Davie's  first  practical  assault — and  as  yet  the 
only  one  of  any  consequence — upon  the  achievements 
of  his  predecessor  has  been  in  the  matter  of  The 
Canons  purchase  on  park  account.  Under  his  authori- 
zation the  contract  was  allowed  to  lapse.  Payments 
already  made  were  forfeited  and  the  project  thrown 
over  as  completely  as  it  might  be  done  under  official 
initiative. 

But  the  Oakland  public,  or  a  very  considerable  part 
of  it.  has  looked  with  regret  and  chagrin  upon  the 
sacrifice  of  an  opportunity  which  can  not  possibly  come 
again.  Either  the  tracts  in  question  must  be  acquired 
and  held  as  public  pleasure  grounds  or  abandoned  to 
ordinary  uses.  Once  stripped  of  their  natural  growths 
and  cut  up  into  town  lots,  the  chance  to  give  to  Oak- 
land a  unique  and  charming  park  system  will  be  lost 
forever.  So  in  the  spirit  of  ambition  and  of  protest 
The  Canons  project  has  been  revived.  There  has  de- 
veloped a  popular  movement  under  the  leadership  of 
citizens  commanding  public  confidence  to  renew  the 
contract  under  an  easy  arrangement  for  payment 
covering  a  series  of  years. 

The  Argonaut  will  offer  no  apologies  for  the  in- 
terest it  takes  in  all  matters  relative  to  the  fortunes 
of  Oakland.  Xor  will  it  scruple  to  tender  its  counsels 
in  the  friendliest  spirit  to  the  people  of  Oakland.  It 
knows  something  of  The  Canons  project  from  study 
of  and  sympathy  with  it.  It  knows  that  the  op- 
portunity which  is  in  the  way  of  being  lost  is  one  of 
the  very  greatest  value.  With  addition  of  The  Canons 
to  the  system  of  which  Lake  Merrit  is  the  key,  Oak- 
land will  have  a  series  of  pleasure  grounds  absolutely 
unmatched  at  the  points  of  availability  and  of  natural 
beauty  in  the  whole  wide  world.  It  is  unthinkable  that 
such  an  opportunity  shall  be  lost  through  the  chances 
of  cheap  politics. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  future  of  Oak- 
land. She  is  to  be  a  centre  of  commerce  and 
manufacture  and  essentially  a  city  of  homes.  The 
leaders  of  community  sentiment  and  of  communitv 
action  ought  to  take  stock  of  these  facts.  They 
should  now,  while  the  fortunes  of  Oakland  are 
in  the  making,  see  to  it  that  every  possible  facility 
tending   to   the    charm   of   domestic    life   be    reserved. 


Multitudes  are  to  find  their  homes  there,  especially  i 
there  shall  be  preserved  and  developed  conditions  tend 
ing  to  domestic  welfare.  It  is  therefore  a  duty  tha 
this  generation  owes  to  generations  to  come  to  hoi' 
these  beautiful  canon  tracts  to  the  service,  not  of  real 
estate  speculation,  but  of  all  the  people  of  Oaklan. 
now  and  for  time  to  come. 

We  hope  profoundly  that  the  people  of  Oakland  will 
give  to  this  matter  the  attention  it  deserves  both  91 
regarded  from  the  aesthetic  and  the  material  point  ol 
view.  No  investment  possible  to  be  made  now  will 
yield  to  the  East-bay  community  the  advantage  sure  tcl 
come  from  reservation  of  these  canons  as  public  playl 
grounds. 

The  Rising  in  Ireland. 

Again  and  for  the  ten  thousandth  time  the  causl 
of  Ireland  is  made  to  suffer  by  the  inconsiderate,  unl 
timely,  and  violent  action  of  a  group  of  over-heateil 
patriots.  Patriots  unquestionably  the  members  of  thJ 
Sinn  Fein  Society  are;  but  their  patriotism  is  of  thai 
blind  and  narrow  kind  wdiich  takes  heed  neither  ok 
time  nor  occasion,  which  lacks  the  judgment  and  selfl 
control  to  wait  upon  opportunity  and  which  invariabhl 
leaps  first  and  looks  afterward. 

The  cause  of  Irish  home  rule  has  been  steadily  gain  I 
ing  headway  in  recent  years.  Arrangements  for  thJ 
establishment  of  the  home  rule  principle  were  pracl 
tically  complete  when  the  war  put  every  other  subjecl 
than  the  national  defense  to  one  side.  The  war  itsell 
has  brought  England  and  Ireland  into  closer  sympathjl 
Unquestionably  the  next  move  coming  was  that  foil 
which  rational  Irishmen  have  long  hoped  and  prayed 

Home  rule  will  come  undoubtedly,  not  only  becausi 
it  is  right,  but  because  the  controlling  powers  in  Brifc 
ish  government  have  been  brought  to  see  the  right 
But  it  will  come  more  grudgingly,  with  less  of  the 
spirit  of  cordiality  and  fraternity  for  the  violent  move 
ment  of  the  past  week.  What  England  and  Irelant 
need  in  their  mutual  relationship  is  forgetfulness  o 
their  past  differences — of  differences  and  wrongs  fo 
which  no  man  now  alive  is  responsible.  Upon  thi 
heels  of  this  great  war  in  which  Ireland  as  usual  ha 
done  her  full  and  brilliant  part,  it  would  be  eaa 
and  natural  to  bury  the  past.  But  with  the  event 
of  the  past  ten  days  freshly  in  mind  it  will  bi 
more  difficult  on  both  sides  to  strike  hands  acros 
a  breach  marked  by  injustice,  cruelties,  and  hatreds 
In  other  words,  those  who  in  injudicious  enthusiasn 
have  promoted  this  foolish  and  failing  movement  hav< 
done  a  grievous  injury  to  the  cause  to  which  they  an 
sentimentally  attached.  They  have  added  another  K 
the  many  tragic  incidents  which  tend  to  inspire  Eng 
land  with  distrust  of  the  Irish  character  and  whicl 
by  the  same  token  tend  to  inspire  in  the  Irish  peopli 
a  hatred  of  England. 


The  Mexican  "Adjustment." 

The  arrangement  patched  up  between  General  Scott 
representing  the  Washington  government,  and  Genera 
Obregon,  representing  the  Carranza  regime  in  Mexico 
is  a  forced  one.  If  we  were  not  strong  and  if  Car 
ranza  were  not  weak,  such  a  bargain  would  have  beei 
impossible. 

The  motive  of  this  arrangement  on  the  part  of  th< 
Washington -government  is  plain  enough.  It  sees  th< 
futility  of  extending  the  hunt  for  Villa.  Yet  it  dap 
not  bring  our  troops  home  because  of  its  certaft 
effect  upon  Mr.  Wilson's  campaign  for  reelection.  Tc 
save  the  face  of  the  Administration  our  army  must  b( 
kept  in  camp  in  Mexico  for  an  indefinite  time. 

What  the  effect  may  be  of  a  quasi-permanent  Ameri- 
can military  camp  on  Mexican  soil  we  may  only  sur 
mise.  One  thing  is  certain:  it  will  still  further  aggra- 
vate anti-American  sentiment  in  Mexico.  Probablj 
it  will  stimulate  a  movement  for  consolidation  of  tfii 
various  Mexican  revolutionary  forces  looking  to  ex 
pulsion  of  the  "gringo."  A  people  whose  propensity  i.' 
for  fighting  upon  any  occasion  or  upon  no  occasion  ar< 
not  likely  to  view  supinely  the  presence  on  their  soi 
of  an  armed  force  maintained  there  for  no  visible 
reason. 

A  notable  development  of  the  week  is  executivi 
abrogation  of  the  rule  under  which  Carranza — and 
Villa — have  now  for  many  months  been  permitted  tt 
supplv  themselves  with  munitions  from  beyond  th< 
American  border.  It  is  significant  of  the  fears  of  the 
Washington  administration  that  at  the  very  moment 
it  has  patched  up  a  new  and  nominally  friendly  agree- 
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raent  with  Carranza  it  administers  to  him  a  slap  in  the 
face  by  cutting  off  the  source  of  his  supplies.  None 
the  less  the  action  is  wise;  it  would  have  been  wiser 
if  the  order  permitting  export  of  munitions  to  Mexico 
had  never  been  made. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  arrangements  like  that 
just  entered  into  between  General  Scott  and  Carranza 
are  parts  of  the  diplomatic  backing-and-filling  under 
which  we  are  counting  time  against  the  day  when  we 
shall  go  at  the  Mexican  situation  hammer-and-tongs 
and  enforce  peace  in  that  country  by  the  only  possible 
method.  Peace  will  not  come  to  Mexico  upon  Mexi- 
can initiative.  It  must  come  from  without  and  under 
pressure  of  force;  and  this  means  that  it  must  come 
at  the  hands  of  the  United  States.  And  since  this  is 
the  inevitable  ultimate,  men  of  plain  sense  grow  in 
weariness  and  disgust  of  that  scheme  of  elaborate 
fooling  which  has  ruled  this  three  years  past  in  our 
dealings  with   Mexico. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


Three  Policemen ! 
The  continued  discussion  of  a  police  censorship  for 
moving  pictures  seems  to  show  that  our  sense  of  the 
ridiculous  is  not  quite  so  keen  as  we  like  to  believe. 
If  it  were  frankly  based  on  the  theory  that  the  police 
were  possessed  of  a  sort  of  celestial  intelligence  that 
qualified  them  as  arbiters  of  ethics  and  elegance  it 
might  be  possible  to  say  something  for  the  proposition. 
But  no  one  has  yet  furnished  the  police  with  a  halo 
of  this  sort'  No  one  is  likely  to  do  so.  Indeed  the 
tendency  seems  to  be  quite  the  other  way.  Until  it 
becomes  no  longer  necessary  to  censor  the  police  them- 
selves it  seems  somewhat  superfluous,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  to  endow  them  with  the  attributes  of  a  uniformed 
Providence  and  to  invite  them  to  shepherd  our  souls 
in  the  matter  of  amusements.  Is  nothing  to  be  left 
to  individual  taste  and  public  opinion? 

The   police    already   possess    ample   powers   to   sup- 
press  the   unseemly   and   the   indecent.     Is   there   any 
need  to  add  to  them?    Must  we  regard  a  police  permit 
as    henceforth    a    necessary    preliminary    to    any    and 
every  activity?     If  the  police  must  censor  our  moving 
pictures,    why    should    anything    be    left    uncensored? 
The  regular  drama  is  not  wholly  without  offense.     In- 
I  deed  there   have   been  times   when   it   has   smelled   to 
:  high   heaven.     But   no   one   has   suggested   that   there 
be  a  preliminary  private  view  for  the  satisfaction  of 
a   trio   of   sanctified   policemen.      Even   sermons   have 
.'  been  preached  that  were  an  outrage  upon  good  taste, 
[  but    we    are    still    without    a    proposal    that    ministers 
shall  rehearse  their  efforts  for  the  approval  of  a  police 
board.     Some  persons  have  offended  in  the  matter  of 
dress,  and  have  even  been  arrested  for  it,  but  we  may 
|.'  still  buy  our  clothing  without  a  preliminary  dress  pa- 
rade   for    the    satisfaction    of    the    police.      Doubtless 
these  sadly-needed  reforms  will  come  in  due  time  with 
a    more    general    recognition    of    individual    incapacity 
I  and  police   omniscience,   and   indeed   they   seem   likely 
'  to   come   quickly  under  the  present   craving  to   inter- 
[  fere  with   any  one  suspected  of  any  kind  of  motion. 
Doubtless  there  are  moving  pictures  that  ought  not 
to   be   shown,   although   they   are   surprisingly   few   in 
number.      There    are    sermons    that   ought    not    to    be 
preached,  dramas  that  ought  not  to  be  played,  pictures 
i!  that  ought  not  to  be  displayed,  speeches  that  ought  not 
t  to  be  delivered,  and  books  that  ought  not  to  be  printed. 
f  But   it   is   public   opinion  that  judges   of   these   things, 
[  and    in    the    volume   of   public    opinion   some   sort   of 
judicial   sanity   invariably   discloses   itself.     The  police 
f  can  already  deal  unchallenged  with  any  flagrant  viola- 
'  tion  of  good  taste  because  public  opinion  on  such  mat- 
-  ters  is  plain  enough.     But  to  give  to  three  policemen 
the  power  to  enforce  their  prejudices  or  their  assumed 
Puritanisms  upon  the  amusements  of  a  million  people 
is  preposterous.     And  it  would  be  laughable  if  we  had 
'  any   sense   of  humor.     It  would  be   preposterous  and 
laughable    if   they    were    archangels.      But   policemen  r 
The  welfare  of  the  child  is,  of  course,  the  excuse  for 
this  nonsense.     But  this  is  a  matter  for  parents,  and 
not  for  police.     The  child  who  is  allowed  to  read  the 
villainous  "comic  supplement"  of  the  daily  newspaper 
and  to  browse  at  will  through  the  crime  and  prurience 
of  its  news  columns  is  not  likely  to  be  injured  by  the 
moving-picture    show.      So    why   not   censor    the    daily 
newspaper  while  we  are  about  it?     Here  is  the  fons 
ct  origo  of  juvenile  depravity.     Why  not  resolve  the 
Whole  of  society  into  one  vast  censorship  board  where- 
in   every    individual    censors    and    is    censored?      But 
three  policemen ! 


The  events  of  the  week  are  the  arrival  of  Russian  troops 
at  Marseilles  and  the  surrender  of  the  British  force  at  Kut 
el  Amara.  In  both  cases  the  effect  is  a  moral  rather  than  a 
physical  one.  The  number  of  the  Russians  at  Marseilles  and 
of  the  British  at  Kut  el  Amara  can  hardly  be  large  enough 
to  weigh   very  heavily   in   the   scales   of  war. 


There  was  a  disposition  to  account  for  the  Russians  at 
Marseilles  by  a  theory  that  the  French  losses  have  actually 
been  much  more  heavy  than  was  supposed  and  that  reinforce- 
ments from  Russia  were  seriously  needed.  But  that  theory 
will  not  hold  water.  If  the  dispatch  of  the  Russians  had 
been  an  indication  of  French  necessities  we  should  never 
have  been  allowed  to  hear  anything  about  them.  The  censor- 
ship was  able  to  hide  their  departure  from  the  Far  East  and 
it  could  have  hidden  their  arrival  in  France.  But  instead 
of  concealment  there  was  publicity.  General  Joffre  issued 
an  army  order  of  welcome  and  the  news  was  allowed  to  be 
sent  all  over  the  world.  It  is  evident  that  some  object 
other  than  that  of  numerical  reinforcement  was  to  be  ob- 
tained.   

And  that  object  is  clearly  enough  in  sight.  The  dispatch 
of  Russian  soldiers  to  France  was  the  answer  of  Russia  to 
the  German  effort  to  dislodge  her  from  her  alliances.  Ger- 
many has  hoped  and  expected  that  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  She  has  believed  that  every  Russian  disaster  would  be 
the  prelude  to  a  proposal  for  a  separate  peace.  The  shadow 
of  disappointment  was  visible  in  the  chancellor's  recent  speech 
when  he  indicated  the  price  that  he  believed  Russia  must 
eventually  pay  to  a  victorious  Germany.  Perhaps  the  speech 
was  not  so  much  the  expression  of  disappointment  as  the 
utterance  of  an  additional  threat  if  Russia  should  still  prove 
obdurate.  And  the  Russian  reply,  about  as  galling  as  any 
reply  could  possibly  be,  is  the  dispatch  of  a  Russian  army  to 
France.  Not  only  would  Russia  make  no  separate  peace, 
but  she  would  regard  all  wars  as  her  war,  all  defensives  and 
offensives  everywhere  as  her  own.  The  pact  of  mutual  co- 
operation between  the  Allies  would  be  no  mere  theory  so 
far  as  she  was  concerned.  That  this  is  the  true  inwardness 
of  the  move  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  French  have 
given  to  it  all  the  publicity  in  their  power,  while  the  Ger- 
mans have  said  no  word  about  it.  And  the  Germans  must 
have  been  well  informed  even  before  the  embarkation.  If 
it  was  to  be  interpreted  as  a  sign  of  French  exhaustion  it 
would  have  been  concealed  by  the  French  and  declared  by 
the   Germans.      But   it   was   the   other   way   around. 


But  there  was  probably  another  motive.  The  fact  of  Rus- 
sian recuperation  has  been  received  with  some  skepticism  by 
those  unwilling  to  believe  that  Russian  power  had  been  bent 
but  not  broken  by  the  disasters  of  last  year.  What  better 
policy  could  there  be  than  such  a  demonstration  that  Russia 
was  not  only  confident  of  her  defensive  powers,  but  that 
she  could  actually  send  her  armies  away  from  her  own 
country  to  the  aid  of  the  Allies.  In  her  own  country  she  is 
maintaining  a  battle  line  eight  hundred  miles  long.  In  Asia 
Minor  she  is  waging  a  successful  campaign  against  the  Turks, 
But  she  feels  so  sure  of  herself  that  she  can  send  an  army 
also  to  France.  

As  to  the  size  of  that  army  we  can  learn  nothing  definite. 
The  first  detachment  arrived  in  what  was  described  as  a 
numerous  flotilla,  and  two  other  detachments  have  been  landed 
since  then.  One  of  the  large  commercial  houses  of  San 
Francisco  received  a  message  from  Paris  immediately  after 
the  first  arrival  to  the  effect  that  100,000  Russians  had  been 
landed.  Messages  of  this  sort  usually  err  on  the  side  of 
liberality,  and  if  we  suppose  that  the  three  detachments  com- 
prised 100,000  men  in  all  we  shall  probably  be  near  the 
mark.  Now  such  a  force  as  this  would  be  inconsiderable  on 
such  a  battlefield  as  that  stretching  from  the  North  Sea  to 
Metz.  But  as  marking  the  state  of  mind  of  the  Russian 
government  it  becomes  a  fact  of  marked  significance.  We 
may  note  a  dispatch  from  Marseilles  to  the  effect  that  Rus- 
sians began  to  arrive  in  France  early  in  April  and  that  it  is 
intended  to  send  300,000  men  in  all,  who  will  be  armed  and 
equipped  on  their  arrival.  But  they  seem  to  have  brought 
their  own  arms.  

If  the  French  had  been  short  of  men  at  Verdun  they  would 
have  called  upon  the  British,  and  not  the  Russians,  for 
help.  There  is  no  indication  of  any  British  at  Verdun, 
although  it  seems  now  that  the  British  took  over  large  new 
areas  of  defense  in  order  to  relieve  their  allies.  And  it  may 
be  said,  too,  that  if  the  French  had  been  in  extremities  at 
Verdun  they  would  have  asked  the  British  to  attack  and  so 
to  provide  a  diversion.  Criticisms  of  the  British  army  for 
its  quiescence  are  unjust  and  uninformed.  The  British  army 
is  practically  under  the  command  of  Joffre  and  would  obey 
his  orders.  It  was  by  Joffre's  directions  that  the  British 
have  now  taken  over  one-fourth  part  of  the  whole  line.  In- 
deed reports  from  Berlin  say  that  the  British  army  no  longer 
extends  north  and  south  only,  but  that  it  runs  eastward  as 
far  as  Soissons.  If  the  French  had  wished  to  move  a  British 
force  to  Verdun  they  would  have  done  so.  They  preferred 
to  defend  Verdun  themselves  and  to  hand  over  their  lines 
elsewhere  to  the  British.  And  it  may  be  said  that  this  opera- 
tion must  have  taken  a  long  time,  but  we  were  allowed  to 
know  nothing  of  it  until  the  fact  was  disclosed  by  Joffre's 
telegram  of  thanks  to  Sir  Douglas  Haig.  Evidently  the 
French  did  not  wish  to  impair  the  strength  of  the  British 
army,  being  well  aware  that  it  must  sustain  the  next  great 
blow,  for  which  the  preparations  were  being  made  at  the 
moment  when   the  storm   around   Verdun  was   subsiding. 


It  has  been  evident  for  some  time  that  the  British  force 
at  Kut  el  Amara  was  in  dire  straits.  The  relieving  force 
was  securely  locked  up  twenty  miles  way.  and  when  the  supply 
ship  went  aground  on  its  way  up  the  Tigris,  the  last  hope 
of  the  garrison  was  gone  and  there  was  nothing  left  but  to 
give  in.  Once  more  the  effect  is  a  moral  one,  since  there 
could  hardly  have  been  more  than  10,000  men  in  the  British 
force.  But  the  Turks  will  certainly  feel  enheartened  by  this 
double  success  against  the  British,  first  at  Gallipoli  and  now 
at  Kut  el  Amara.  Doubtless  we  shall  know  in  due  course 
why  such  an  army  as  this  was  allowed  to  attempt  so  des- 
perate a  venture  without  any  proper  attempt  to  guard  its 
lines  of  communication  and  so  deplorably  lacking  in  supplies 
and  medical  stores.  If  it  had  succeeded  in  taking  Bagdad  it 
would  have  achieved  one  of  the  great  feats  of  the  war. 
Being  itself  taken,  it  has  achieved  one  of  the  war's  greatest 
follies,  and  to  the  Turks  must  be  given  full  credit  for  skill 
and   courage.  

But  it  is  hard  to  see  that  the  Turks  are  much  better  off 
than  they  were  before.  They  are  a  long  way  from  Constanti- 
nople. There  is  another  British  army  to  the  south  and  a 
Russian  army  is  rapidly  closing  the  door  of  escape  to  the 
north.  The  main  Russian  force  is  presumably  still  near 
Trebizond,  but  there  is  a  Russian  army  south  of  Lake  Van  and 
it  is  pushing  its  way  southwest  toward  the  Tigris.  The  Turks 
certainly  could  not  have  kept  up  the  siege  much  longer  with. 
out  imminent  danger  of  being  cut  off,  and  indeed  it  is  still 
an  open  question  if  they  can  escape  from  the  net  that  now 
nearly  surrounds  them.  The  Russians  at  Trebizond  are  likely 
now  to  move  slowly  southward  or  perhaps  southeastward  in 
order  to  get  into  touch  with  their  forces  at  Lake  Van.  The 
successes  of  the  Grand  Duke  seem  to  go  far  to  justify  the 
conviction  at  Petrograd  that  Turkey  is  practically  conquered 
and  that  there  is  no  likelihood  that  she  can  make  any  fur- 
ther  effective   resistance. 

Attacks  are  still  being  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Verdun, 
but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Germans  have  now  any 
expectation  that  they  can  take  the  place.  Moreover,  they 
must  be  well  aware  that  their  victory  would  be  a  peculiarly 
barren  one  after  the  lapse  of  all  these  weeks  and  the  per- 
fection of  the  alternative  lines  of  defense  that  have  now 
been  drawn  between  Verdun  and  Paris.  But  it  is  still  useful 
to  remember  that  the  storming  of  any  place  is  only  a  matter 
of  men  and  that  nothing  is  unattainable  if  the  purchaser  is 
willing  to  pay  the  price.  But  here  the  price  is  evidently  too 
high,  and  we  may  therefore  believe  that  the  continuing  at- 
tacks are  intended  as  a  cover  for  some  blow  to  be  struck 
elsewhere.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  if  Germany 
had  won  a  great  victory  at  Verdun  she  would  have  made 
peace  proposals  at  once,  and  with  the  magnanimity  of  a  con- 
queror who  had  found  the  greatest  of  all  disasters  in  victory. 
And  perhaps  we  shall  have  the  key  to  the  German  military 
mind  if  we  suppose  that  her  one  ambition  now  is  to  win  a 
victory  somehow  and  somewhere  that  will  enable  her  to  offer 
terms  so  generous  that  the  onus  of  responsibility  for  their 
failure  will  be  thrown  upon  the  Allies.  If  this  view  is  the 
correct  one  we  may  expect  a  sudden  and  great  attack  else- 
where upon  the  line,  and  its  object  will  not  be  a  strategical 
one.  but  to  furnish  a  preliminary  to  peace. 


For  this  reason  it  is  not  hard  to  guess  where  the  blow 
will  fall.  For  several  days  there  was  a  heavy  artillery 
assault  upon  Ypres  and  it  looked  as  though  this  was  the  be- 
ginning of  something  bigger.  The  British  reports  were 
meagre,  but  the  casualty  lists  were  far  more  eloquent  and 
indicated  violent  fighting.  But  either  this  attack  has  died 
away  or  the  reports  are  being  suppressed.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  certainly  a  heavy  massing  of  German  troops  in  front 
of  Ypres,  a  massing  that  seems  to  be  as  heavy  as  the 
massing  in  front  of  Verdun.  Moreover,  there  is  still  an- 
other indication  of  activities  here.  Private  and  reliable  re- 
ports speak  of  strenuous  German  work  on  the  fortifications 
of  the  Meuse,  which  are  being  rendered  as  nearly  impreg- 
nable as  skill  can  make  them.  Now  if  these  reports  are 
true  they  indicate  a  preparation  for  retirement  in  the  event 
of  the  failure  of  some  big  operation,  and  that  operation  must 
be  an  attack  upon  the  British  lines.  Therefore  there  are 
three  possibilities,  and  we  are  nearly  sure  to  see  the  actuality 
of  one  of  them,  and  very  quickly.  The  first  is  a  renewed 
attack  upon  Verdun.  The  second  is  an  attack  upon  Ypres.  and 
the  third  is  another  drive  at  Russia.  The  third  is  unlikely 
because  it  would  be  quite  inconclusive.  Russia  is  too  elastic 
and  her  vital  points  are  too  far  away.  Verdun  has  been 
tried,  and  with  disastrous  results.  Therefore  it  is  most  likely 
that  Ypres  will  be  chosen  and  that  the  storm  may  break  at 
almost  any  moment.  But  its  object  will  not  be  to  reach 
Paris  nor  to  prosecute  the  war  to  some  other  successful  end. 
Its  object  will  be  to  provide  a  basis  for  peace  proposals, 
in  point  of  fact  to  provide  an  excuse  for  peace  proposals. 
The  Allies  are  now  so  strong  that  they  could  afford  to  give 
three  men  for  one  and  yet  be  the  gainers,  and  they  are  still 
some    way    from    their   maximum    of   power. 


Germany  has  now  about  800,000  men  in  Flanders,  an  army 
as  great  and  probably  greater  than  the  army  that  attacked 
Verdun.  It  is  not  there  for  nothing.  It  has  been  largely 
recruited  from  the  eastern  field  and  it  must  therefore  be 
employed  quickly  before  the  weather  permits  of  a  Russian 
offensive.  The  Germans  are  showing  extraordinary  energy 
in  driving  back  British  aeroplanes  and  the  Swiss  frontier 
has  again  been  closed.  In  spite  of  the  crisis  with  the  United 
States  the  emperor  remains  at  the  front.  The  Irish  re- 
bellion, the  attack  upon  the  English  coast  by  German  cruisers, 
the  many  Zeppelin  raids  might  all  be  considered  as  lei 
attempts    to    shake    the    British    morale    before    the 
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tack.  And  the  failure  at  Verdun  makes  that  attack  an  abso- 
lute necessity.  Probably  within  a  few  days  we  shall  see 
clearly  enough  why  the  British  were  not  called  to  the  de- 
fense of  Verdun  and  why  they  have  been  left  undisturbed 
to  complete  their  preparations  for  a  struggle  that  will  not 
be  inferior    to   that   at   Verdun. 


This  view  is  somewhat  sustained  by  the  Portuguese  minis- 
ter to  Germany,  who  has  just  returned  to  Lisbon  after  the 
declaration  of  war  by  Germany  against  Portugal.  Dr. 
Sidonio  Paes  is  necessarily  prejudiced,  since  his  country  is 
now  a  belligerent,  and  his  views  should  therefore  be  dis- 
counted, but  without  losing  their  significance.  Dr.  Paes  says 
that  the  peace  feeling  is  now  very  strong  in  Germany,  that 
confidence  in  final  victory  has  much  diminished,  and  that  an 
agreement  on  the  basis  of  the  status  quo  ante  would  be  well 
received.  The  economic  situation,  he  added,  is  very  bad 
and  tends  to  become  worse.  In  April  nothing  but  black 
bread  was  available,  butter  and  fats  have  almost  disappeared 
from  the  market,  potatoes  are  sold  only  in  small  quantities, 
meat  is  available  only  twice  a  week,  and  the  importation  of 
articles  of  luxury  has  long  been  prohibited.  The  bank  situa- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  is  good  and  the  financial  position 
presents  no  great  difficulties.  There  was  very  little  dislike 
felt  for  the  French,. but  the  hatred  of  England  and  Russia 
was  accentuated.  Asked  if  Germany  was  likely  to  do  any 
great  harm  to  Portugal,  Dr.  Paes  replied  that  she  would 
do  all  the  harm  she  could. 


Percival  Gibbons,  staff  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily 
News  with  the  Russian  armies,  sends  an  interesting  account 
of  the  battlefront  that  now  stretches  from  the  Baltic  to  Buko- 
wina.  The  armies,  he  says,  face  each  other  across  ramparts 
of  barbed  wire.  There  is  literally  a  wire  fence  stretching 
the  whole  length  of  the  line.  Throughout  the  winter  this 
fence  has  been  steadily  growing  until  now  in  many  cases  it 
covers  areas  a  furlong  wide  blocked  with  a  huge  tangled 
cocoon  of  rusty  spiked  wire.  Nothing  crosses  it  except  shells 
and  aeroplanes  and  even  occasional  deserters  find  it  difficult 
to  thread  its  mazes.  Some  day  some  one  will  write  an  epic 
of  the  barbed-wire  fortification  showing  how  an  invention 
originally  designed  to  restrain  the  wanderings  of  sheep  and 
cattle  has  become  the  most  formidable  barrier  to  the  ad- 
vance of  armies,  a  barrier  far  more  difficult  to  overcome 
than  concrete  battlements  and  yielding  only  to  long-continued 
bombardment.  

Hilaire  Belloc,  writing  in  Land  and  Water,  returns  to  his 
charge  that  the  German  authorities  are  suppressing  their 
casualty  lists.  His  arguments,  so  far  as  the  dead  are  con- 
cerned, seem  to  be  inconclusive,  but  when  he  is  dealing  with 
prisoners  he  appears  to  be  on  surer  ground.  He  went  to 
Paris  in  order  to  obtain  lists  of  the  prisoners  actually  in 
French  hands,  and  comparing  these  with  the  German  lists  he 
finds  that  the  difference  is  nearly  seventy  per  cent  against 
the  German  lists.  But  all  these  calculations  are  incon- 
clusive, nor  are  they  very  important.  It  is  impossible  to 
draw  such  lists  with  accuracy,  and  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  it  is  only  Great  Britain  and  Germany  that  publish  any 
lists  at  all.  We  may  remember  also  that  when  the  French 
authorities  disputed  the  accuracy  of  the  number  of  prisoners 
captured  at  Verdun  the  Germans  offered  to  publish  their 
names  in  proof.  The  only  object  in  the  suppression  of 
casualty  lists  would  be  to  allay  apprehension  at  home,  but 
where  the  numbers  are  admittedly  so  enormous  a  few  thou- 
sand  more  or  less   could  make  no   great   difference. 


We  may  note  with  interest  that  Alfred  Dreyfus,  hero  of 
the  greatest  criminal  trial  of  modern  times,  is  now  fighting 
with  the  French  army  and  has  been  on  active  service  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  He  was  appointed  to  the  artillery 
section  of  the  camp  of  Paris  and  he  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  the  Oureg,  two  days  before  the  battle  of  the  Marne,  and 
therefore  faced  the  redoubtable  Von  Kluck.  Since  then  the 
tide  of  battle  has  passed  him  by.  Dreyfus  has  a  son  who 
enlisted  as  a  private  when  the  war  began  and  who  is  now 
an   adjutant.  Sidney  Coryn. 

San   Francisco,  May  3,   1916. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Note  from   Ex-Senator  Edmunds. 

841  South  Orange  Grove  Ave., 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  April  27,  1916. 
Editor  Argonaut  :  I  have  just  read  in  the  Argonaut  of 
March  25th  Dr.  McEride's  letter  on  Preparedness.  It  lias 
given  me  great  pleasure  and  complete  satisfaction  as  a 
demonstration  of  the  need  of  every  civilized  nation  to  be 
ready  to  defend  its  territory  from  invasion  and  its  citizens 
lawfully  on  the  high  seas  from  illegal  attack.  The  only 
foundation  of  law  and  order  is  the  inherent  truth  that  ready 
force — physical   force — is  essential  to  their  life. 

Most  sincerely  yours,  George  F.   Edmunds. 


From  a  Suspicious  Reader. 

San  Francisco,  May  2,  1916. 
Editor  Argonaut  :  If  Frank  Pixley  were  alive  this  week's 
Argonaut  would  contain  very  \irile  comment  on  the  Philip- 
pine vote  in  Congress  yesterday.  The  negative  vote  to  give 
the  Philippines  independence  within  a  stated  time  consisted 
of  the  entire  Republican  group  and  thirty  Democrats.  Note 
the  names  of  the  latter  and  you  will  find  that  practically 
all  of  them  arc  Catholics.  Is  this  a  coincidence  or  were  they 
instructed  ?  Reader. 
<i» — — 

The  great  nitrate  fields  of  Chile  lie  from  fifty  to  a 
hmdred  miles  inland,  at  an  elevation  of  2000  feet  or 
ii  A'c  above  sea  level.  They  parallel  the  shore  for  more 
tl  n  400  miles,  a  lifeless  waste,  devoid  of  any  scrap 
of  vegetation. 


ROBERT  BECOMES  ROBERTA. 


The   Masquerading  Heroine  Resumes  Her  Woman's  Station. 


And  then  in  my  wickedness  I  began  to  commit  a 
desecration  on  the  memory  of  my  beautiful  and 
honored  Grandmamma  Carruthers.  I  walked  to  that 
glass  case  in  which  reposed  that  gown  of  the  beautiful 
flowered  silk  and  took  it  therefrom  and  laid  it  upon  a 
chair  above  the  soiled  riding  breeches  of  corduroy  I 
had  so  lately  discarded.  I  opened  the  carved  wooden 
box  on  the  table  underneath  and  took  from  it  the 
silver  slippers  and  the  stockings  of  silk,  also  the  lace 
fan  and  the  silver  band  for  the  hair.  Thereupon  I 
walked  to  my  mirror  and  commenced  to  make  a  toilet 
of  great  care  but  of  a  great  rapidity. 

My  first  action  was  to  take  down  that  lovelock  and 
with  the  oil  of  roses  to  lay  it  in  its  accustomed  place 
upon  my  cheek,  which  burned  with  a  beautiful  rose 
of  shame  and  at  the  same  moment  with  some  other 
emotion  that  I  did  not  understand;  which  emotion 
also  made  my  eyes  as  bright  as  the  night  stars  out  in 
that  Camp  Heaven.  The  silver  band  held  closely  the 
rest  of  my  mop  and  gave  it  the  appearance  of  the 
very  close  coiffure  which  is  the  fashion  of  this  day, 
and  one  very  sweet  young  rose  I  put  into  it  just  above 
the  curl  with  an  effect  of  great  and  wicked  beauty. 

The  coiffure  having  been  accomplished,  the  rest  of 
the  toilet,  from  the  slippers  of  the  cloth  of  silver  to 
the  edge  of  fine  old  lace,  now  the  color  of  rich  cream, 
that  rested  upon  the  arch  of  my  bare  white  breast 
was  only  a  matter  of  a  few  moments,  and  then  I  stood 
away  from  my  mirror  and  beheld  myself  therein. 

"You  are  as  beautiful  as  you  are  wicked,  Roberta, 
Marquise  of  Grez  and  Bye,  but  you  go  to  your  death 
in  a  manner  befitting  a  grande  dame  of  your  ancient 
house  of  France,  whose  daughters  once  showed  the 
rabble  how  to  approach  a  guillotine,  costumed  in  mag- 
nificence. Descend  for  that  cold  knife  to  your  heart!" 
And  so  speaking,  I  picked  tip  my  fan  and  made  my 
way  through  the  hall  to  the  halfway  of  the  wide  steps. 
At  that  point  a  commotion  occurred. 

"Lordee !  It's  the  old  lady  come  to  ha'nt !"  ex- 
claimed my  good  Bonbon  and  with  a  groan  he  fled 
into  the  darkness  in  the  back  regions  of  the  house. 

And  it  happened  that  his  loud  cry  brought  a  re- 
sponse which  came  to  me  before  I  was  quite  in  readi- 
ness for  it.  As  I  reached  the  last  step  of  the  wide 
staircase,  under  the  bright  light  I  raised  my  eyes,  and 
behold,  the  Gouverneur  Faulkner  to  whom  I  had  de- 
scended for  the  purpose  of  mortal  combat,  stood  be- 
fore me ! 

And  was  it  that  cruel  and  wicked  and  cold  Gouv- 
erneur Faulkner  who  was  to  scourge  me  and  keep  me 
in  the  house  of  my  uncle,  the  General  Robert,  for  a 
dishonor  ?  It  was  not.  Before  me  stood  a  tall  man  who 
was  of  a  great  paleness  and  a  terrible  fatigue  also, 
covered  with  the  dust  of  a  long,  hard  ride,  with  eyes 
that  were  full  of  a  fear,  who  stood  and  looked  at  me 
with  not  one  word  of  any  kind. 

Suddenly  I  bowed  my  head  and  stretched  out  my 
bare  arms,  the  one  of  which  bore  the  red  scar  from 
the  wound  suffered  for  him,  and  thus  suppliant  I 
waited  to  receive  the  reproaches  that  were  due  to  me. 

And  for  a  long  minute  I  waited  and  then  again  for 
another  long  period  of  time  and  no  word  came  to  me. 
Then  I  raised  my  head ! 

For  all  women  now  in  the  world  who  have  the  love 
of  a  man  in  their  hearts,  and  for  those  unborn  who 
will  come  into  that  possession,  I  pray  that  they  may 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  plant  in  the  hearts  of 
those  men  of  their  desire  the  seed  of  a  fine  loyalty 
and  service  and  comradeship,  and  that  they  may  some 
day  look  into  his  eyes  and  see  that  seed  slowly  expand 
into  a  great  white  flower  of  mate  love,  as  I  beheld 
bloom  for  me  in  the  eyes  of  my  beloved  Gouverneur 
Faulkner.  Long  Ave  stood  there  and  looked  into  the 
soul  of  each  other  and  let  the  flower  grow,  drinking 
from  our  hearts  and  the  veins  of  our  bodies  until  at 
last  it  was  fully  open;  and  then  I  went  with  a  love 
cry  into  his  arms  held  out  to  me,  and  pressed  the 
heart  of  my  soft  woman's  body  close  against  his  own. 

"I  think  my  heart  has  always  known,  though  my 
mind's  eyes  were  blind.  God,  if  I  had  lost  you  into 
that  hell  of  war,  you  daredevil!"  he  whispered  and 
I  tasted  the  salt  of  his  tears  on  my  lips. 

"I  am  a  lie,"  I  whispered  back  to  him. 

"You  are — myself,"  he  laughed  through  a  sob,  and 
then,  while  with  his  large  warm  hand  he  held  my 
throat  as  a  person  does  the  stem  of  a  flower,  he 
pressed  his  lips  into  mine  until  they  reached  to  the 
heart  within  me.  In  a  moment  with  my  hands  I  held 
him  back  from  me. 

"I  must  go,  my  beloved,  even  as  I  have  said,"  I 
cried  to  him.  "I  can  not  stay  to  my  dishonor  and  to 
the  rage  and  unhappiness  my  uncle,  the  General 
Robert,  will  experience  when  he  discovers  that  a  girl 
has  cheated  him  in  his  great  affection  and  generosity 
to  her." 

"It  is  going  to  be  hard  on  the  general  to  have  his 
grandmother  come  to  life  on  his  hands  like  this," 
laughed  my  Gouverneur  Faulkner,  bending  and  placing 
upon  the  creamy  lace  of  my  grandmamma  a  kiss  which 
was  warm  to  my  heart  through  the  beflowered  silk. 

"Let  me  die  in  those  trenches  so  that  he  will  never 
know,"  I   pleaded. 

"No,  sweetheart,  that  would  be  too  easy.     You  are 


going  to  stay  right  here  and  face  the  old  Forty-Tw( 
Centimeter,''  he  made  a  reply  to  my  pleading  reques 
as  he  bent  and  laid  his  cheek  upon  the  lovelock 
"That  curl  ought  to  have  opened  my  eyes  when  I  sa 
and  watched  you  open  yours  day  before  yesterda- 
morning,"  was  the  remark  he  added  to  his  cruel  com 
mand  that  I  stay  and  face  my  very  dreadful  and  si 
very  much  beloved  uncle,  the  General  Robert. 

"I  am  afraid,"  I  answered  as  I  clung  to  him  will 
a  trembling. 

"Yes,  I  know  you  are  afraid  of  him — or  anything,' 
laughed  my  beloved  Gouverneur  Faulkner  with  a  shaki 
of  my  bare  shoulders  under  his  strong  hands.  "But 
perhaps  these  papers  I  have  in  my  pocket  from  Cap) 
tain  Lasselles,  who  is  at  the  mansion  getting  rid  o: 
dust,  will  help  you  out  after  the  first  explosion,  whicr 
you  will  have  to  stand  in  a  very  few  minutes  from 
now,  if  that  hall  clock  is  correct  and  I  know  tht 
general's  habits  as  I  think  I  do." 

"Oh,  let  me  ascend  and  get  once  again  into  mj 
trousers!"  I  exclaimed  as  I  sought  to  leave  the  arm! 
that  again  held  me  close. 

"Never,"  said  my  Gouverneur  Faulkner  after  anothei 
kiss  upon  the  lace  of  my  breast.  "You'll  just  weal 
this  ball  gown  until  you  can  get  some  dimity,  madam 
and  don't  you  ever  even  mention  to  me " 

But  just  here  an  interruption  arrived,  and  I  sprang 
from  the  arms  of  my  Gouverneur  Faulkner  only  in 
time  to  avoid  being  discovered  therein.  My  beloved 
uncle,  the  General  Robert,  entered  the  door  in  a  great 
hurry,  with  that  much  frightened  Bonbon  following 
close  at  his  heels. 

"What's    all    this    that    fool    nigger    phoned    about 

ghosts  walking  and "     Then  he  stood  very  still  in 

the  spot  upon  which  his  feet  were  placed  and  regarded 
me  as  I  turned  from  the  arms  of  my  Gouverneur 
Faulkner  and  faced  him. 

"My  God,  governor,  what  has  happened  to  my  boy 
he  asked,  and  his  fine  old  face  was  of  a  great  whiteness 
and  trembling.    "Sam  says  he's  dead  and  the  ghost- 
and  then  came  another  pause  in  which  all  of  the  per- 
sons present  held  for  a  long  minute  their  breath. 

Did  I  make  excuses  and  explanations  and  pleadings 
to  my  beloved  uncle,  the  General  Robert,  in  such 
suffering  over  the  death  of  that  Robert?  I  did  not. 
I  opened  my  strong  young  arms  wide  and  took  him 
into  them  with  a  tenderness  of  such  great  force  that 
it  would  of  a  necessity  go  into  his  very  heart. 

"I  am  a  wicked  girl  wdio  has  come  to  you  in  lies 
as  a  boy,  my  Uncle  Robert,  but  I  have  a  love  that  is 
so  great  for  you  that  I  will  be  in  death  if  you  do  not 
accept  of  it  from  me,"  I  said  as  I  pressed  my  cheek 
in  its  tears  against  his. 

And  for  still  another  long  minute  all  of  the  persons 
present  waited  again  and  I  forced  to  remain  in  my 
throat  a  sob,  while  my  beloved  Gouverneur  Faulkner 
laid  one  of  his  hands  on  the  shoulder  of  my  uncle,  the 
General  Robert. 

And  then  did  come  that  explosion! 

"You  young  limb  of  Satan,  you!  I  could  shake  the 
life  out  of  you  if  I  didn't  prefer  a  live  girl  to  a  dead 
boy.  I  knew  just  such  a  thing  as  this  would  happen 
to  me  in  my  old  age  for  a  long  life  of  cussedness. 
And  what's  more,  I'll  wager  I'll  never  be  able  to  give 
a  great  husky  thing  like  you  away.  You  cost  as  much 
to  feed  as  a  man.  Who'd  want  you?"  But  even  as 
he  stormed  at  me  I  felt  his  strong  old  arms  cease  from 
their  tremblings  and  clasp  me  with  a  very  rough 
tenderness. 

"I  do,  general,"  said  my  Gouverneur  Faulkner  as 
he  attempted  to  take  me  from  that  very  rough  em- 
brace of  my  uncle,  the  General  Robert.  "I'll  take  her 
off  your  hands." 

"No,  sir,  I  never  ask  personal  favors  of  my  friends," 
answered  my  uncle,  the  General  Robert,  as  he  held 
me  away  from  the  arms  of  the  Gouverneur  Faulkner 
with  a  very  great  determination. 

"General  Carruthers,"  then  said  my  beloved  Gouv- 
erneur Faulkner  as  he  drew  his  beautiful  body  to  all 
the  height  that  was  possible  to  him,  and  looked  into 
the  eyes  of  my  beloved  Uncle  Robert  with  his  own, 
which  are  stars  of  the  dawn,  so  that  all  of  his  heart 
and  soul  and  honor  shone  therefrom  in  a  radiance, 
"the  Marquise  of  Grez  and  Bye  went  a  three  days' 
journey  into  the  wilds  of  the  Harpeth  Mountains  with 
me  to  rescue  my  honor  and  for  the  welfare  of  this 
great  state  and  of  France.  And  because  we  thought 
not  of  ourselves,  but  of  the  welfare  of  Harpeth  and 
of  France,  and  did  but  what  was  necessary  as  two 
comrades,  God  has  revealed  to  us  in  his  gift  of  gifts 

love.    As  you  see,  she  is  returned  to  you  radiant  and 

unharmed.  Have  I  your  consent  to  try  to  win  her 
hand  in  marriage?"  - 

For  no  more  than  a  long  minute  my  uncle,  the  Gen- 
eral Robert,  gazed  straight  into  the  eyes  of  my  beloved 
Gouverneur  Faulkner,  and  then  a  very  beautiful  smile 
did  break  from  under  those  white  swords  crossed 
above  his  lips,  as  he  spoke  with  a  great  urgency : 

"Would  you  like  to  take  the  baggage  along  with 
you  tonight,  governor?  Don't  leave  her  here.  I  don't 
want  a  woman  about  my  house.  I  can  wake  up  the 
county  court  clerk  for  a  license,"  he  said  with  a  fine 
twinkling  of  the  eye. 

"Oh,  but  all  my  friends  must  forgive  me  my  decep- 
tion; and  then  must  not  a  courtship  of  great  decorum 
be  made  from  my  Gouverneur  Faulkner  for  the  hand 
of  the  lady  whom  he  would  make  his  wife?"  I  asked 
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with   an  uncertainty  as   I   looked   from  my  uncle,  the 
General  Robert,  to  my  Gouverneur  Faulkner. 

"I'm  sorry,  sir,  but  I  think  the  marquise  is  right 
and  under  the  circumstances  I'll  have  to  make  a  very 
public  courtship,  which  out  of  consideration  for  you 
I'll  make  as  ardent  and  rapid  as  possible.  Only  we 
three  know  the  wonderful  truth  and  we'll  keep  it  to 
I  ourselves."  And  as  he  spoke  that  great  Gouverneur 
Faulkner  bent  and  laid  a  kiss  of  great  ceremony  upon 
[the  hand  of  Roberta,  Marquise  of  Grez  and  Bye. 

"Very  well,  sir,  I'll  keep  her  for  a  few  days  and 
J  have  her  fitted  out  in  a  lot  of  folderols  for  you,  but 
(only  for  a  short  period,  mind  you.  A  very  short 
I  period!"  answered  my  uncle,  the  General  Robert,  with 
la  smile  that  showed  much  delight  in  me.  I  flew  to 
|  him  and  gave  to  him  an  embrace  with  my  arms  and 
I  also  laid  my  cheek  against  his. 

"I  am  for  always  your  most  humble  and  obedient 
Bgirl,  my  Uncle  Robert,"  I  whispered  to  him. 

"Humble  and  obedient — no  woman  would  know 
I  those  words  if  she  met  them  in  her  own  drawing- 
Broom."  he  answered  to  me  with  a  great  scorn,  but  he 
I  also  gave  me  a  shake  that  was  of  a  seeming  great 
|  fierceness,  but  that  I  knew  to  be  a  caress. 
I  And  into  that  caress  came  also  another  interruption 
|  of  great  hurry.  My  Buzz  entered  the  door  with  a 
rapidity  and  this  exclamation : 

"What's  the  trouble,  general?    I  just  got  your  phone 

land "     Then  he,  too,  stood  in  a  great  and  sudden 

I  stillness,  regarding  me  as  I  stood  from  the  shelter  of 
•  the  arms  of  my  uncle,  the  General  Robert,  and  looked 
|into  his  eyes  of  great  fright. 

"My  Buzz,"  I  said  to  him  softly. 
"Great  heavens !"  he  exclaimed,  with  terror  in  his 
eyes  as  he  backed  away  from  me.     "I  haven't  had  but 
one  glass  of  draft  beer,  general." 

"It's  all  right,  Buzz,"  answered  my  very  wise  Gouv- 
erneur Faulkner,  in  a  voice  of  great  soothing.     "This 

is  just — just  Robert  in  a — a " 

Not  much  Bobby,  that,"  answered  my  Buzz,  as  he 
backed  farther  towards  the  door.  "I  think  I'll  step 
outside  in  the  cool  air.  I  haven't  felt  well  all  day. 
and  with  which  remark  my  good  Buzz  turned 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  lovely  Mile.  Sue  entering 
the  door. 

I'm  tired  of  waiting  out  there  in  that   car,   Buzz, 

and "     And  again  came  an  awful  pause  of  terror. 

But  is  it  not  that  women  have  a  wit  that  is  very  much 
more  rapid  than  is  that  of  men?     I  think  it  is  so. 

You  know,  I  thought  Bobby  was  a  queer  kind  of 
man  and  he  is  a  perfectly  lovely  girl,"  she  said  as  she 
came  towards  me  with  a  laugh  and  her  lovely  arms 
outstretched.  "I  read  about  two  French  girls  who  got 
into  Germany  in  German  uniforms,  just  last  night  in  a 
magazine.  You  are  some  kind  of  a  French  spy  about 
those  dreadful  mules,  aren't  you,  Bobby  dear?"  And 
as  she  asked  that  question  of  me,  my  lovely  Sue  gave 
to  me  a  kiss  upon  my  lips  that  I  valued  with  a  great 
gratitude. 

"Please  make  it  that  my  Buzz  also  understands,"  I 
pleaded  to  her  within  her  arms. 

Brace  up.  Buzz,  and  be  nice  to  Bobby,  even  if  he 
i  girl.  Just  when  did  you  begin  not  to  like  girls, 
I'd  like  to  know?"  questioned  my  Sue  of  him  with  a 
great  emphasis. 

"You  see  why  it  is  that  I  can  not  go  into  that  busi- 
ness of  timber  with  you  and  be  married  to "  I  made 

a  commencement  to  say  to  him. 

"That  will  do,  L'Aiglon."  interrupted  my  Buzz  with 
a  great  haste  and  a  glance  in  the  direction  of  lovely 
Sue.    "Forget  it !     It  is  an  awful  shame,  for  you  were 

one  nice  youngster  and " 

Be  a  sport,  Buzz,  and  forgive  her  and — love  her 
again,"   said  my   Gouverneur  Faulkner  with   a  laugh. 

That   is,  as  much  as  Miss   Susan  will "     But   at 

this   point  my  uncle,   the   General   Robert,   caused   an 
interruption   in   the   conversation. 

"What  are  you  doing  here,  sir,  when  I  left  you  to 
watch  the  side-steps  of  that  French  popinjay  and  the 
Whitworth  woman?  Did  you  hear  what  all  that  pow- 
wow was  about  at  her  tea  fight  this  afternoon?"  he 
demanded  of  fine  Buzz,  with  a  great  anxiety.  "There's 
been  hell  to  pay,  since  you  left,  governor,  and  I  think 
this  French  scoundrel  and  Jeff's  gang  are  preparing 
to  put  through  some  sort  of  a  private  steal  if  you 
jump  the  track  on  them." 

"Madam  Pat  has  got  'em  all  up  at  the  club,  plotting 
in  a  corner  at  the  little  dinner-dance  we  got  up  when 
his  High-and-Mightiness  refused  the  rural  expedition, 
as  soon  as  they  heard  you  were  not  to  go,  governor," 
said  my  Buzz  with  a  great  anxiety  in  his  face.  "I'd 
like  to  see  anybody  put  out  Mrs.  Pat's  light  when  she 
is  once  lit." 

"It's  all  right,  Buzz,  and  don't  worry.  Something 
has  arrived  to  stop  it  all.  It's  up  at  the  mansion  now 
and  is  man-sized,"  answered  my  beloved  Gouverneur 
Faulkner  with  a  great  soothing. 

And  after  that  remark  there  were  many  very 
long  explanations  that  made  a  beginning  about  the 
crooked  back  of  the  wee  Pierre,  which,  in  a  letter 
come  to  my  uncle,  the  General  Robert,  that  day,  was 
declared  by  that  great  Dr.  Burns  to  be  of  a  certainty 
straight  within  the  year,  and  that  ended  in  the  library 
where  my  uncle,  the  General  Robert,  and  my  Gouv- 
erneur Faulkner,  with  good  Buzz,  read  and  read  yet 
again   the  papers   that   my   great   Captaine,  the   Count 


de  Lasselles,  had  signed  for  an  honest  delivery  of  the 
many  mules  to  France.  I  do  not  know  all  that  my 
beloved  Gouverneur  Faulkner  said  to  my  uncle,  the 
General  Robert,  for  I  remained  in  the  hall  with  my 
Sue  in  a  discussion  about  the  telling  without  offense 
of  the  departure  of  Robert  Carruthers  to  my  Belle  and 
other  loved  ones.  And  to  us  soon  returned  my  Buzz 
of  great  curiosity. 

"There  is  no  humbleness  that  I  will  not  perform  for 
their  forgiveness,  my  Buzz  and  my  Sue,"  I  said  to 
them.     "Seek  that  they  grant  it  to  me." 

"Oh,  it  will  be  so  exciting  and  up-to-date  with  its 
spy  and  war  flavor  that  everybody  will  forgive  you. 
You  are  a  lovely  darling  and  they'll  all  be  glad  you 
are  a  girl — all  the  boys  especially,"  said  to  me  my 
Sue,  with  a  defiance  at  my  Buzz. 

"Sure,  Bobbyette,  I'll  see  that  you're  no  wallflower," 
he  made  answer  to  her  in  the  person  of  me,  with  a 
return  of  that  defiance.  "Come  on,  Susan,  let  me  take 
you  home.  Good-night,  old  top — no,  I  mean  belle 
Marquise,"  and  it  was  a  very  funny  thing  to  see  that 
Buzz  with  a  great  awkwardness,  bend  and  kiss  my 
hand  at  a  laugh  from  my  Sue  as  they  left  me. 

It  was  not  for  many  moments  that  I  stood  alone 
in  the  hall  after  the  departure  of  my  Sue  and  my 
Buzz,  before  there  entered  my  beloved  uncle,  the  Gen- 
eral Robert,  and  also  my  beloved  Gouverneur  Faulk- 
ner, who  came  to  stand,  one  upon  the  one  side  of  me 
and  one  upon  the  other. 

"Sure  you  wouldn't  like  to  take  her  along  with  you 
tonight,  governor?"  again  asked  my  uncle,  the  General 
Robert,  with  a  great  fierceness,  but  also  a  twinkling 
of  the  eye. 

"Only  as  far  as  your  garden  for  a  few  minutes, 
general,"  answered  my  Gouverneur  Faulkner  with  that 
laugh  of  a  boy  I  had  remarked  once  before  up  in  those 
mountains  of  Old  Harpeth,  and  he  took  my  hand  in 
his  as  if  to  lead  me  through  one  of  the  tall  windows 
out  into  the   fragrant  night. 

"All  right,  take  her  and  don't  return  her  until  you 
have  to,"  remarked  my  uncle,  the  General  Robert,  as 
he  handed  me  in  the  direction  of  my  Gouverneur 
Faulkner  and  immediately  took  his  departure  up  the 
stairs. 

And  it  was  under  the  light  of  the  old  moon,  in  the 
garden  of  those  grande  dames  Carruthers,  that 
Roberta,  Marquise  of  Grez  and  Bye,  who  is  the  last 
of  their  line,  walked  with  the  great  gentleman  who 
was  and  is  her  lover.  Is  it  that  those  beautiful  dead 
grandmammas  each  planted  her  flowers  in  her  own 
great  happiness  so  that  they  would  give  forth  a  very 
tender  perfume  in  which  to  enfold  the  wooings  of 
their  daughters  then  not  come  into  the  world?  I  think 
it  is  so,  and  I  was  thus  enwrapped  in  their  fragrance 
as  I  was  in  the  arms  of  that  great  Gouverneur 
Faulkner. 

"Now  I  am  a  truth  that  I  do  love  you,"  I  made 
answer  to  a  question  that  was  pressed  upon  my  lips. 

"His  woman  is  God's  gift  of  truth  to  a  man,"  were 
the  words  that  were  heard  by  those  listening  flowers 
and  Roberta,  Marquise  of  Grez  and  Bye,  who  from  a 
world  at  war  had  come  home. — From  "The  Daredevil," 
by  Maria  Thompson  Daviess.  Published  by  the  Reilly 
&  Britton  Company. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


While  tunneling  is  among  the  most  ancient  of  en- 
terprises, yet  more  progress  has  been  made  in  it  the 
last  century  than  in  the  twenty  centuries  which  pre- 
ceded it.  It  is  now  known  that  back  in  the  semi- 
mythical  days  of  the  Theban  kings  the  long  tunnel  into 
the  mountain  rock,  expanding  at  a  distance  of  400  feet 
or  so  into  some  lofty  chamber,  was  a  common  work 
of  princes.  The  rock  temples  of  Nubia,  too,  and  of 
India  show  that  in  certain  matters,  at  any  rate,  mod- 
erns may  still  learn  from  ancients.  Then  again  in 
Algeria,  Switzerland,  wherever  the  Romans  went,  are 
to  be  found  tunnels  of  all  kinds  and  designed  for  all 
purposes,  for  roads  and  drains  and  water  supplies. 
Pliny  makes  mention  of  one  notable  achievement,  the 
greatest  of  its  kind  in  his  day,  the  great  tunnel  con- 
structed for  the  drainage  of  Lake  Fucino.  It  was  by 
far  the  longest  artificial  tunnel  in  the  world  at  that 
time.  More  than  three  and  a  half  miles  long,  it  was 
driven  under  Monte  Salviano  and  required  for  its  con- 
struction shafts  of  no  less  than  400  feet.  Some  30,000 
men  were  employed  upon  it  for  eleven  years.-  From 
the  time  of  the  Romans  until  the  latter  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  no  great  advance  was  made  in  tun- 
neling methods.  Old  engravings  of  mining  work  in 
the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  show  the 
pick-axe  or  hammer  and  chisel  as  still  the  chief  tools 
employed.  With  the  advent  of  the  railway,  however, 
tunneling  became  one  of  the  grand  necessities  of  con- 
struction, and  progress  was  more  rapid. 


The  principal  article  of  export  from  San  Francisco 
during  1915  was  canned  goods,  valued  at  over  $10,- 
500,000,  followed  in  order  of  importance  by  raw  cotton, 
barley,  iron  manufactures,  fuel  oil,  illuminating  oil, 
flour,  dried  fruits,  prunes,  lumber,  leather,  and  raisins. 
All  of  these  articles,  with  the  exception  of  raw  cot- 
ton, are  produced  in  San  Francisco's  back  country. 


More  than  twice  as  wide  as  Niagara  and  fully  fifty 
feet  higher,  the  falls  of  Iguazu,  in  South  America,  is 
one  of  the  great  wonders  of  that  continent. 


May. 
May  [    queen    of    blossoms, 

And    fulfilling    flowers. 
With    what    pretty    music 

Shall    we    charm    the    hours? 
Wilt    thou    have   pipe    ami    reed, 
Blown  in  the  open  mead  ? 
Or   to   the   lute   give   heed 

In  the  green  bowers? 

Thou  hast  no   need   of  us. 

Or   pipe   or   wire ; 
Thou    hast    the    golden    bee 

Ripened   with    fire  ; 
And  many  thousand  more 
Songsters,   that  thee  adore. 
Filling  earth's  grassy  floor 

With  new  desire. 

Thou  hast   thy  mighty   herds. 

Tame   and   free-livers  ; 
Doubt   not,    thy   music    too 

In  the  deep  rivers  ; 
And  the  whole  plumy  flight 
Warbling    the    day    and   night — 
Up   at  the  gates  of  light, 

See,   the  lark  quivers ! 

— Edzcard  Hovell-Tlturlo-r. 


To  a  Skylark. 
Up   with  me !  up  with  me  into  the  clouds ! 

For  thy  song.  Lark,   is  strong; 
Up    with   me !   up   with   me   into   the   clouds  1 

Singing,   singing. 
With    clouds    and   sky   about    thee    ringing. 

Lift  me,  guide  me  till   I  find 
That  spot  which  seems  so  to  thy  mind  ! 

I  have  walked  through  wilderness  dreary 

And   today   my   heart  is   weary ; 

Had    I    now    the    wings    of   a    Fairy, 

Up  to  thee  would   I  fly. 

There  is  madness  about  thee,  and  joy  divine 

In  that  song  of  thine  ; 

Lift  me,  guide  me  high   and  high 

To  thy  banqueting-place  in  the  sky. 

Joyous  as  morning 
Thou  art  laughing  and  scorning ; 
Thou  hast  a  nest  for  thy  love  and  thy  rest. 
And,    though    little    troubled   with    sloth, 
Drunken   Lark !   thou  would'st   be   loth 
To  be  such  a  traveler  as  I. 
Happy,    happy    Liver, 

With   a  soul  as  strong  as  a  mountain   river 
Pouring  out  praise  to   the  Almighty  Giver, 
Joy  and  jollity  be  with  us  both  ! 

Alas!    my  journey,   rugged    and   uneven, 
Through  prickly  moors   or   dusty    ways  must   wind ; 
But  hearing  thee,   or   others   of  thy   kind, 
As  full  of  gladness  and  as  free  of  heaven, 
I,  with  my  fate  contented,  will  plod  on, 
And  hope  for  higher  raptures,  when  life's  day  is  done. 
— William    Wordsworth. 


England's  Dead. 
Son    of  the    ocean   isle  1 
Where   sleep   you   mighty   dead  ? 
Show   me   what   high    and   stately   pile 
Is  reared  o'er  Glory's  bed. 

Go,    stranger !    track    the    deep. 
Free,    free,    the    white    sail    spread ! 
Wave  may  not  foam,  nor  wild  wind  sweep, 
Where  rest  not  England's  dead. 

On    Egypt's    burning    plains, 
By   the   pyramid   o'erswayed, 
With    fearful   power  the   noonday  reigns, 
And  the  palm-trees  yield  no  shade. 

But  let  the  angry  sun 
From   heaven    look   fiercely    red, 
L'nfelt   by   those   whose   task   is   done, — 
There    slumber    England's   dead. 

The    hurricane    hath    might 
Along   the   Indian    shore, 
And   far.   by   Ganges'   banks  at   night 
Is    beard   the   tiger's   roar. 

But   let   the   sound   roll   on  ! 
It  bath  no   tone  of  dread 
For  those  that  from  their  toils  are  gone  ; — 
There  slumber   England's   dead! 

Loud   rush    the   torrent-floods 
The    western    wilds    among, 
And  free,  in  green  Columbia's  woods 
The  hunter's  bow   is  strung. 

But  let  the  floods  rush  on  ! 
Let   the  arrow's  flight  be  sped  ! 
Why   should   they   reck  whose  task  is  done  ?- 
There  slumber   England's  dead  ! 

The    mountain-storms    rise    high 
In  the  snowy   Pyrenees, 
And  toss  the  pine-boughs  through   the   sky. 
Like   rose-leaves   on   the    breeze. 

But   let  the   storms   rage  on ! 
Let  the  forest-wreaths  be  shed  : 
For  the  Roncesvalles'  field  is  won, — 
There  slumber   England's  dead. 

f  hi    the   frozen   deep's  repose, 
'Tis  a  dark  and  dreadful   hour, 
When   round   the  ship   the   ice-fields  close, 
To   chain   her   with   their  power. 

But   let  the   ice   drift  on  1 
Let   the  cold-blue  desert  spread! 
Their  course  with  mast  and  flag  is  done, — 
Even  there  sleep   England's  dead. 

The   warlike   of   the  isles. 
The  men  of  field   and   wave! 
Are    not    the    rocks    their    funeral    piles, 
The  seas  and  shores  their  grave? 

Go    stranger!    track    the   deep, 

Free,    free  the  white  sail   spread  ! 

Wave   may   not    foam,   nor  wild   wind   s\\ .  > 

Where   rest   not    England's  dead. 

— Felicia    Doroth. 
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WE. 


Gerald  Stanley    Lee  Writes   a    New    Book    Somewhat  After 
the  Manner  of  "Crowds." 


A  queer  chap  is  Gerald  Stanley  Lee,  the  parson 
who,  obscure  a  few  years  ago,  has  gained  fame 
through  books  of  essays  in  which  he  has  placed  his 
thoughts  before  the  world.  Gerald  Stanley  Lee  has 
weighed  the  problems  of  the  world  in  the  balance,  has 
formed  a  lot  of  opinions  thereon — and  these  opinions 
he  unloads  in  torrents;  he  unburdens  himself  of  ava- 
lanches of  them;  and  they  go  rolling  along,  page  after 
page  of  whoop  and  uplift  and  now  and  then  hysteria. 
To  Gerald  Stanley  Lee  most  things  are  good — and  in 
all  things  there  is  the  potentiality  of  good.  He  re- 
fuses to  allow  his  optimistic  spirit  to  be  daunted  by 
war  or  disaster — everything  will  work  out  all  right  and 
be  better  than  before.  He  is  a  combination  of  Henry 
Ford,  William  Jennings  Bryan,  Billy  Sunday,  and  the 
late  Elbert  Hubbard.  And  in  the  language  of  the  day, 
he  puts  it  over. 

Lee's  first  volume,  "Crowds,"  sold  by  the  million. 
He  has  a  way  of  expression  that  hits  the  man  in  the 
street.  He  talks  in  understandable  language,  although 
he  uses  far  more  of  it  than  is  needed  to  express  his 
ideas.  One  may  safely  predict  that  Lee's  newest  book, 
"We,"  being  in  the  same  vein  as  "Crowds,"  will  also 
achieve  popularity.  The  work  may  not  be  all  that  it 
should  be  from  a  literary  standpoint;  and  there  is  a 
certain  bromidism  about  it.  But  it  incites  thought — 
and  that  is  always  worth  while. 

The  author  devotes  a  chapter  to  Andrew  Carnegie, 
whom  he  does  not  altogether  like.  Without  question- 
ing Mr.  Carnegie's  sincerity,  he  believes  that  his 
methods  are  wrong — especially  his  peace  propaganda. 
He  thinks  it  has  been  made  too  exclusive — an  expres- 
sion of  Mr.  Carnegie,  not  of  the  public  at  large.  And 
he  does  not  like  Mr.  Carnegie's  benevolence : 

Benevolent  millionaires  like  Mr.  Carnegie  are  one  of  the 
great  standing  threats  in  America  at  the  life  of  the  nation. 

Bad  millionaires  are  going  to  be  looked  after  by  publicity, 
government  action,  and  social  ostracism.  We  comparatively 
understand  what  they  are  doing  toward  the  disorganization 
of  the  life  and  work  and  play  and  religion  of  our  people. 
We  have  been  gaining  in  insight.  Crowds  see  through  mil- 
lionaires  in   the   streets. 

The  only  method  by  which  a  millionaire  can  befuddle  the 
American  people  now  is  by  being  good,  by  doing  things  that 
make  him  look  good,  by  doing  morally  handsome   things. 

It  is  the  only  chance  an  uncreative  millionaire  has  left, 
to  take  up  one  after  the  other  good  things  other  people  have 
thought  of,  that  other  people  have  got  started,  and  muss  them 
all  up  with  money,  i.  e.,  put  money  in  front  of  ideas,  initia- 
tives,   and    individualities. 

Mr.  Carnegie  is  not  unlike  other  people.  He  is  just  him- 
self ;  has  built  himself  up  out  of  a  foundry,  and  he  turns 
everything  that  he  touches  into  foundries,  and  always  will. 
He  can  not  help  it.  He  can  not  be  blamed  in  a  way  for 
doing  it.  We  are  to  be  blamed  for  letting  him  do  it.  We 
have  watched  him  now  for  these  twenty  years,  innocently 
banging  about,  lording  over  cities  wilh  libraries,  steering 
culture  with  checks,  leading  great  universities  with  pensions. 
We  have  seen  colleges  putting  their  creeds  in  their  hip 
pockets  and  holding  out  their  hands.  We  have  seen  Mr. 
Carnegie  buying  off  the  intellectual  hardihood  of  big  pro- 
fessors, the  educational  conscience  of  faculties;  we  have 
stood  by  and  seen  him  taking  the  whole  educational  system 
of  this  nation  and  all  our  best  intellectual  centres  and  turning 
them  into  great  spiritual  machine  shops — big  wildernesses  of 
mechanical-mindedness — and  doing  it  all  because  everybody 
in  sight  wants  a  dollar  and  a  half  and  because  everybody 
bows  and  scrapes,  resigns,  steps  one  side,  and  asks,  "What 
do   you  want,   Mr.   Carnegie?     It   shall   be   yours!" 

Henry  Ford  is  more  to  Mr.  Lee's  liking.  The  jitney 
man's  business  methods  and  motives  are  apotheosized 
to  the  Nth  degree.  But  Mr.  Lee  wisely  thinks  that 
Mr.  Ford  should  stick  to  his  knitting: 

As  long  as  Mr.  Ford  confines  himself  to  the  instrument 
he  knows,  he  is  a  great  national  force.      .      .  As  a  plain 

mechanic  Henry  Ford  is  doing  one  of  the  big  nation-building, 
peace-founding,  constructive  •  feats  of  the  world,  but  when 
he  tries  to  deal  with  peace  the  way  other  people  do — as  a 
statesman  or  as  a  mere  millionaire  or  as  a  mere  philanthro- 
pist  would   do — his   hair   is    too   short. 

Mr.  Ford's  peace  idea  has  made  such  a  false  start  because 
Mr.  Ford  is  neither  a  national  or  international  psychologist. 
The  only  way  to  send  a  shipload  of  peace  from  America  to 
fighting  nations  would  be  in  due  time  to  pick  out  the  right 
men  to  go — men  generally  accepted  as  representative  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Ford  undertook  a  psychologically  impossible 
and  contradictory  task.  To  get  his  plan  to  work  he  would 
have  to  get  the  right  three  hundred  men  to  go,  and  to  get 
the  right  three  hundred  men  to  go  he  would  have  to  tell 
them  his  plan,  and  any  plan  that  was  told  to  three  hundred 
men  would  not  work.  Every  nation  would  know  of  it  and 
anybody  who  liked  could  stop  it.  I  have  great  expectations 
of  what  Henry  Ford  will  eventually  work  through  to  and 
do  for  peace,  but  he  is  an  inventor — and  does  not  necessarily 
hit   his  idea  the   first   time.      It  seems   to   me   he  was  hurried. 

To  start  a  kind  of  jitney  bus  of  peace  around  the  world, 
and  ask  anybody  to  pile  in,  and  everybody  to  say  after  they 
get  in  where  they  want  the  bus  to  go,  may  uncover  in  this 
country,  with  its  seven  thousand  obscure  millionaires,  the 
first  millionaire  America  has  had  who  has  done  anything 
interesting  enough  or  courageous  enough  to  be  laughed  at ; 
but,  while  it  does  rest  one  to  suddenly  come  in  a  dreary 
waste  of  wealth  on  one  refreshing,  childlike,  innocent  mil- 
lionaire, and  I  am  proud  to  think  of  him,  I  am  afraid  he 
docs  not  help  peace  practically  at  this  moment. 

Our  parson-author  docs  not  believe  that  men  are 
basically  or  permanently  bad.  They  merely  have 
serious  downward  lapses: 

P:  nihers  and  ligers  who  have  merely  looked  at  long  rows 
of  Insipid,  stupid  human  beings  filing  past  their  cages  and 
ins,  standing  before  them  and  staring  and  yammering,  would 
have  tliL-ir  eyes  opened  if  they  could  get  out  into  the  woods 
of  Europe  and  see  these  same  human  beings  now.  They 
wcUd  be  abashed  for  the  rest  of  their  natural  lives  at  all 
these  sudden  hordes,  these  millions  of  new  fellow-brutes, 
L6j     would    see    cropping    out    everywhere    and    carrying    on 


everywhere  in  ways  that  they — the  panthers  and  lions  and 
tigers — would  instinctly  understand.  There  has  never  been 
a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  tigers  and  lions 
could  hope  to  feel  as  close  to  us  human  beings,  so  full  of 
a  sympathetic  understanding  of  us,  as  they  would  in  Europe 
today,  if  they  could  get  out  and  observe  things. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  tigers  and  panthers  looking  on 
at  the  battle  of  the  Aisne  and  watching  it  sympathetically, 
and  judging  the  men  they  saw  by  themselves  and  judging 
them  by  the  way  they  acted  for  the  moment,  would  be  right. 

Gerald  Stanley  Lee  as  editor  of  the  Mount  Tom 
Magazine,  a  "personal  publication"  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary merit,  turned  his  attention  to  advertisement 
writing  with  such  success  that  his  advertisements  were 
copyrighted.  From  this  he  derived  a  new  vision  of 
civilization  with  the  common  things  of  life  exalted: 

All  the  great  principles  that  apply  in  literature  and  art, 
the  principle  of  seeing  the  universal  in  the  particular,  the 
infinite  in  the  little,  the  slow,  deep  transfiguring  or  illumi- 
nating of  the  world  which  the  artist  lives  to  achieve — all 
these  are  brought  into  play  in  trying  to  express  in  all  its 
relations  to  humanity  the  round  of  human  emotions,  the 
common-looking  things.  They  are  very  convenient.  Every- 
body has  some  of  them.  And  they  have  become  common- 
looking  things  only  because  very  common  people,  i.  e.,  very 
tired,  hurried  people,  or  inspired  people  in  their  very  tired 
moods,  have  allowed  them  one  by  one  to  slip  over  into  that 
sea  of  meaninglessness,  of  sleep,  of  inattention  and  empti- 
ness that  rolls  in  our  ears.  Every  now  and  then  I  find 
myself  on  purpose  going  out  about  me — and  looking — de- 
liberately rescuing  some  common  workaday  thing.  It  makes 
the  world  all  over  in  a  minute  when  I  have  done  it.  I  wake 
up  into  that  old  delighted  awareness  once  more — that  old 
face-to-faceness  with  things  ;  I  see  this  beautiful  young  world, 
like  some  mighty  youth  in  his  gray  work  clothes,  suddenly 
stripped  before  me,  standing  there  like  a  god  in  the  morning. 
It  makes  me  strangely  happy.  If  no  one  ever  saw  a  line 
of  what  I  have  felt  in  looking  at  a  fountain  pen  or  in 
trying  to  make  people  buy  a  fountain  pen — I  would  write 
the  advertisement  for  what  the  advertisement  did  for  me. 
If  I  can  get  my  homely  world  about  me  suddenly  touched 
with  imagination — flooded  with  light — I  do  not  care  whether 
it  is  done  by  my  thoughts  in  the  presence  of  a  brook,  a 
mountain,  or  a  typewriter,  or  a  spool  of  thread.  I  do  not 
care  whether  the  light  is  turned  on  by  a  sunset  or  a  button. 
A  sunset  is  a  button — to  God,  and  if  I  am  in  my  senses 
a  button  is  a  sunset  to  me. 

Dwelling  further  on  this  theme,  he  says: 

If  I  wanted  to  train  a  boy  to  be  a  literary  artist  I  would 
have  him  write  exclusively  at  first  about  little  things  until 
he  saw  the  heavens  and  the  earth  and  his  God  reflected  in 
the  little  things — the  praying  and  singing  of  his  own  life, 
until  his  life  became  filled  with  tiny,  mighty,  symbols,  dew- 
drop  universes,  dandelions,  Pleiades  up  over  the  sleepy  world, 
and  crickets  in  the  grass  chanting  in  the  sky.  What  makes 
a  man  a  man  in  this  world  is  the  platitudes  he  can  destroy — 
the  miracles  he  has  stripped  off  of  the  common  things  at 
his  side.  He  can  go  anywhere.  There  is  always  that  peren- 
nial, fresh,  innocent  nakedness  of  simple  things  before  his 
soul. 

And  so  he  lives  and  keeps  a  boy  and  becomes  a  man — 
becomes   a   candidate  for   an   artist  or   even   a  prophet. 

If  I  wanted  to  train  a  boy  to  be  not  only  a  literary  artist, 
but  a  prophet,  to  become  a  master,  a  mighty  lover,  a  magician 
in  the  human  heart — an  artist  in  making  things  happen,  I 
would  let  him  try  his  hand  at  writing  about  the  things  that 
human  beings  use  and  want,  the  things  that  most  men  despise, 
until  they  become  as  warm  and  human,  as  big  with  his  soul, 
as  touched  with  affection  and  beauty  and  fear  and  hope  as 
the  lives  of  the  men   and  the  women  who  use  them. 

The  man  who  picks  up  a  lady's  handkerchief  or  a  flower 
that  she  has  dropped  and  who  hides  it  or  carries  it  around 
with  him  for  days  as  a  presence,  as  a  smile,  as  a  voice — 
has  in  him  the  spiritual  secret  out  of  which  Wordsworth 
wrote  his  Ode  to  Immortality,  and  out  of  which  any  real  man 
does   any   real  thing. 

Clear-headed  people,  people  who  really  think  and  try 
to  balance  the  facts  of  life  against  each  other,  do  not 
want  war,  says  the  author,  who  declares  that  "people 
can  only  fight  in  an  essentially  mussy-minded  state  or 
in  a  kind  of  moral  fog": 

Thousands  of  students  in  our  American  universities  have 
started  up  thinking  for  themselves.  As  the  next  fifty  years 
of  America  are  of  especial  interest  to  young  men,  and  as 
the  world  that  is  being  arranged  just  now  by  Colonel  Roose- 
velt and  others  is  the  world  they  will  have  to  live  in,  it  is 
perhaps  not  unnatural  that  they  should  take  it  for  granted 
people  would  be  interested  in  what  they  think,  would  like 
to  know  how  they  feel  about  arrangements  for  a  world  they 
will  have  to  live  in.  It  is  possible  that  one  arranged  by 
Colonel  Roosevelt  might  not  suit  them.  As  Colonel  Roose- 
velt will  doubtless  have  the  privilege  of  backing  away  from 
the  world  he  is  dabbing  at  after  a  little  and  will  not  have 
to  live  in  it,  they  might  be  considered  perhaps — these  young 
men — in  some  sense  as  not  only  interested,  but  as  authori- 
tative on  a  world — say  from  1.915  to  1965.  The  more  signs 
they  show  of  thinking  for  themselves  the  next  few  years, 
the  better  their  1915-1965  world  will  fit  them  when  they  get 
it.  The  signs  are  that  among  our  younger  American  men 
today,  especially  in  our  colleges,  fighting  can  be  shown  to 
be  identified  with  intellectual  effeminateness,  spiritual 
anaemia — a  lack  of  self-assertion  against  machines,  against 
the  conventional  or  machine  conception  of  human  nature  and 
the  king-and-battle  idea  of  history.  History  is  a  vast  melo- 
drama of  kings  with  chips  on  their  shoulders,  and  Colonel 
Roosevelt,  like  a  small  boy  in  the  front  row  of  the  family 
circle,  is  still  fascinated  by  history  and  full  of  a  fine  left- 
over sentimentality  about  war,  but  the  rest  of  us  have  not 
been  fascinated  by  the  vast  melodrama  of  history — we  look 
at  it  freshly,  personally,  and  from  a  vividly  American  point 
of  view.  The  typical  young  men  in  our  American  colleges 
do  not  want  to  imitate  history.  They  want  to  make  some. 
They  are  not  impressed  by  force  in  the  way  history  seems 
to  be,   and  they  do  not  want  to  impress  other  people  with  it. 

The  American  boy,  says  Mr.  Lee,  is  a  natural-born 
rebel.  He  "despises  his  father  the  moment  his  father 
orders  him  about.  ...  If  the  father  uses  force  to 
compel  what  he  believes,  every  iota  of  blood,  iron,  and 
sunshine  in  the  boy  automatically  rebels."  He  con- 
tends that  this  is  practically  a  new  trait  in  the  history 
of  human  nature,  that  it  will  grow  more  and  more 
among  the  American   people,   and — 

The  moment  America  expresses  this  fact  about  American 
human  nature — gives  it  the  slightest  adequate  advertisement 
or  expression  to  the  older  nations,  they  will  use  with  us  a 
totally  different  technic  from  the  technic  they  employ  with 
other  nations.     Everything  they  do,  say,  or  get  or  try  to  get, 


will  be  based  upon  this  revolutionary  fact  in  human  nature 
in  our  country,  namely :  the  fact  that  the  typical  American 
boy  has  never  learned  to  take  orders  from  anybody.  It  has 
never  occurred  to  an  American  boy  to  obey  a  person.  He . 
only  obeys  facts  behind  persons,  to  which  older  persons  call ' 
his  attention.  Only  a  fact  ever  has  or  ever  can  order  an 
American  about.  The  military  bump,  the  bump  of  force-; 
reverence,  in  an  American  boy  apparently  by  his  just  being 
born  and  by  his  just  breathing  on  this  continent,  is  a  hole. 
In  the  American  people  the  world  is  confronted  for  the 
first  time  with  a  leading  and  masterful  people  with  whom 
force  has  no  significance  whatever.  Everything  America  has 
done  (like  the  telegraph,  aeroplane,  and  phonograph),  every- 1 
thing  America  has  wrested  out  of  the  material  world,  until  it 
has  become  the  most  magnificently  material  of  all  nations, 
has  been  through  the  spirit.  We  have  conquered  too  much  j 
matter  with  our  souls  to  be  afraid  of  armies  or  to  be  ini-l 
pressed  by  a  military  tone,  or  to  be  overawed,  in  this  place  in  ( 
the  world  we  have  hewed  out  for  ourselves,  by  the  military 
mannerisms  of  other  nations,  or  by  curious  out-of-date ' 
threats,  and  Colonel  Roosevelt's  melodramatic  gun-ultimatums.  I'> 

Mr.  Lee  is  not  original  in  declaring  that  the  energy  ii 
and   money    spent    on    promoting    militarism    and    war] 
could  be  used  to  better  advantage  in  promoting  a  desire 
for  peace.     But  he  is  emphatic  in  his  views  along  this 
line,  and  extremely  optimistic.     He  has  visions  of  the  : 
American  people  settling  down  so  thoroughly  to  peace- 
ful pursuits   as   not  only  to  kill  the  military   spirit  in  | 
this  country,  but  in  the  world  at  large : 

Our  peace   proletariat   out   of  a  hundred   million   rehearsals  i 
and  daily  drills  of  peace  will   create,  possess,   and  elect  peace 
geniuses    to    express    us    to    other    nations.      The    nation    that 
can   express    itself   the   best   will   win   the    other    nations,    will  I 
be    asked   to    express    the   other   nations    to    one    another,    will  L 
be   asked   to   express   a  world.     No   one   will  be   able   to   with-  | 
stand    the    peace    geniuses,    the    experts    of    mutual    interests 
that  such   a  nation  by  having  so   much   to   choose  from   could 
put   forward.      They   will   be    diplomats   that   no    one    can   cir- 1 
cumvent   into   fighting   and   that   no    one   can   take    away   from  i 
us.      We    will    always    have    them    for    ours    because    we    can ! 
endlessly  produce  more  of  them.     They  will  reach  down  into 
the    roots    of    our    national    life.       They    will    be    the    mere  i 
mountain-tops   of  the  genius   of  our  people.     America's   peace  . 
will   overflow   the   world.      We   will   not   have   to   whine   about 
peace,    or   to   run   to   the   same   dear   old    Mr.    Carnegie   once  | 
more   to   help    us   whine   louder.      We   will   not   even   moralize  !■ 
about    peace.      We    will    possess    peace.      We    will    go    about  {. 
making   our   own    daily   business    alive,    terrible    and   beautiful  i 
with   peace.      People  will  see  peace  flowing   out   of  our  fac-  \ 
tories    at    night,    pouring    out    of    shops    and    stores,    running 
up  and  down  the  streets,  and  they  will  be  afraid.     The  world 
will  be   fitted  up   with   one   national   working  model   of  peace. 
Any    half-noticing   nation    will    be    able    to    see,    with    a    look, 
how    peace    works.      We    will    not    need    to    superinpose    our 
peace    on    others.      They   will    covet   it,    and    covet    sharing   it, 
and   covet  the   fruits   of  it. 

Then  shall  the  earth  be  filled  with  the  eagerness  and 
the   passion    of   peace. 

The  war  spirit  is  not  prevalent,  says  Mr.  Lee.  The 
trouble  is  that  the  lovers  of  peace  are  quiet  about  their 
desires,  while  the  militarists  make  all  the  noise: 

If  we  could — here  in  America — as  soon  as  we  got  the 
chance  we  would  start  up  some  kind  of  organization,  some 
campaign  of  mutual  understanding,  which  would  keep  the 
noisy,  superficial,  shouty  and  shooty  persons  each  nation  is 
diseased  with  from  representing  it,  from  standing  in  front 
of  it,  in  front  of  all  the  other  people,  the  people  in  the 
nation  that  we  particularly  want  to  know  and  that  want  to 
know  us — the  everyday  people  that  can  do  real  things  and 
that  any  quiet,  sensible  nation  in  its  senses  would  want  to 
do  real  things  with — the  live,  interesting,  up-to-date,  peace- 
ful, expressive  men  in  all  the  other  nations,  the  men  who 
think  and  who  have  something  to  live  for,  the  men  who 
want  things  that  we  have  and  who  have  things  that  we  want. 
We  all  want  to  get  together.  And  we  will  the  moment  all 
the  gunbrags  and  the  gun-blowers  in  every  nation  who  are 
flourishing  around  in  front  of  us,  saying  that  they  and  they 
only  are  the  nation  and  represent  the  nation,  have  thinned 
each  other  out  enough  to  think.  We  wait.  We  know  that 
they  will  find  that  they  can  not  think  without  us.  They 
will  have  to  ask  us  to  come  forward  and  do  our  thinking 
for  us. 

So  we  bide  our  time.  Of  course  it  is  too  soon  to  get 
the  shouty  and  shooty  to  see  it  now,  but  it  is  merely  a 
matter  of  time,  of  letting  them  have  their  turn  and  letting 
them  use  it  up.  Then  we  will  have  ours.  We  will  begin 
with  each  of  us  presenting  our  nations  with  a  little  time, 
a  time  of  waiting  and  looking,  of  seeing  what  it  wants  ;  we 
will  give  each  nation  a  little  time  with  itself,  and  give  it, 
the  people  in  it,  time  to  express  themselves,  to  set  one  side, 
if  they  want  to,  their  more  scared  and  threatening-minded 
leaders,  and  to  put  in  front  of  the  nation  men  that  really 
represent  them.  All  the  nations  are  getting  ready  to  see  the 
main  truth  about  this  war — namely,  that  if  every  nation  to- 
day would  take  care  of  its  own  enemies  at  home  there  would 
not  be   any   enemies   abroad. 

There  is  a  chirpy  cheeriness  about  Mr.  Lee's  love 
for  and  faith  in  the  common  run  of  American  people. 
He  devotes  a  chapter  to  a  ride  in  a  crowded  street- 
car, to  his  reflections  thereafter,  and  to  a  comparison 
of  the  attitude  of  the  American  and  the  Englishman: 

All  jammed  full  of  kindness  and  hope.  A  kind  of  small 
neatly  packed-up  rolling  America.  The  money  singing  and 
singing  away  for  dear  life  up  over  their  heads  and  people 
standing  and  joining  in   the  chorus.      Inconvenience  and  joy. 

Anybody  who  came  over  to  this  country  and  wanted  to 
see  America  and  see  it  soon  should  at  once  be  shown  into 
a  street-car.  It  is  the  combination  of  discomfort  and  irre- 
pressibleness  that  brings  us  out.  Nobody  ever  knows  us  by 
sitting  down  with  us  in  parlors.  _.To  know  Americans  squeeze 
them.  Then  see  them  smile  !  Put  them  in  some  place  where 
they  can  not  get  in  or  get  out.  Then  see  them  act  the 
philosophy  they  can  not  talk,  and  live  the  religion  they  think 
they  do  not  have.  When  I  come  home  from  London,  where 
every  man  wears  his  rights  like  a  chip  on  his  shoulder,  and 
see  our  street-cars,  all  full  of  crushed  and  happy  people, 
these  wronged  and  joyous  spirits  all  overflowing  on  the  cars 
and  hanging  on  and  dripping  off,  I  thank  God  I  am  home 
again. 

If  Mr.  Lee  could  reduce  his  writings  to  half  he 
would  work  an  improvement.  There  are  far  too  many 
words  in  the  volume.  But  there  are  many  things  worth 
while,  even  though  the  author's  style  is  a  cross  be- 
tween  a   sermon  and   a   breakfast-food   advertisement. 

We.  By  Gerald  Stanley  Lee.  New  York:  Double- 
day,   Page'&  Co.;   $1.50. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Premier  Skouloudis  of  Greece,  who  is 
vealthy,  has  given  $3,000,000  to  the  state, 
his  being  approximately  the  sum  due  the 
amilies  of  the  mobilized  troops  and  unpaid 
pn  account  of  an  empty  treasury. 

The  Reverend  Doctor  A.  W.  Hazen,  who 
Jias  resigned  as  pastor  of  the  North  Church 
)f  Middleton,  Connecticut,  after  forty-seven 
successive  years  of  service,  is  believed  to 
Lave  established  a  record  in  pulpit  circles  in 
jhis  country.  North  Church  was  the  only 
Pastorate  he  held  during  his  ministerial  ca- 
reer. 

i  Miss  Edith  Norton  Cornish,  who  has  been 
thosen    sponsor-in-chief    of    the    United    Sons 

i>f  Confederate  Veterans  at  the  annual  re- 
tanion  to  be  held  this  month  in  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  is  the  first  sponsor  to  be  chosen 
irom  Kansas.  A  grandfather  and  a  great- 
grandfather of  Miss  Cornish  served  in  the 
Confederate  army. 

I  Anna  Vaughn  Hyatt,  who  has  just  been 
.fleeted  associate  member  of  the  National 
\cademy  of  Design,  is  a  sculptor  who  has 
iroduced  some  important  bronzes.  She  is  a 
.  Massachusetts  woman.  Her  work  received 
lonorable  mention  at  the  Paris  Salon  in  1910. 
,\mong-  her  finest  bronzes  are  "Winter," 
fTigers  Hunting,"  at  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
eum,  and  the  life-size  equestrian  statue  of 
-'eanne   d'Arc. 

i  General  Robert  Kennon  Evans,  the  new 
■  ommander  of  the  Hawaiian  division  of  the 
I'Jnited  States  Army,  is  an  old  Indian 
ighter,  having  served  in  the  Nez  Perce  and 
bannock  campaigns.  He  is  a  native  of  Jack- 
Ron,  Mississippi,  and  a  West  Point  graduate, 
llass  of  1875.  He  was  military  attache  to 
he  American  embassy  at  Berlin,  1892-96, 
.erved  in  Cuba  during  the  Spanish-American 
:Var,  and  later  aided  in  putting  down  the  in- 
►urrection  in  the  Philippines.  Since  then  he 
was  held  other  high  commands. 
B  Abram  I.  Elkus,  who  is  likely  to  succeed 
Henry  Morgenthau  as  ambassador  to  Turkey, 
|'S  a  New  York  lawyer,  senior  member  of  the 
Irm  of  James,  Schell  &  Elkus.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Columbia  University.  In  1908 
be  was  appointed  special  United  States  attor- 
ley  to  prosecute  fraudulent  bankrupts.  He 
s  trustee  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund, 
(president  of  the  Hebrew  Technical  School 
E  or  girls,  and  has  written  many  technical 
tapers.  Probably  his  best-known  work  is 
S'Secret  Liens  and  Reputed   Ownership." 

I    The    Serbian    crown    prince,    now    sheltered 

In  a  foreign  land,  has  had  an  unusual  career. 

He  was   born   at   Cettinje,   was   once   in   exile, 

Rtnd  after  a  period  took  up  the  study  of  law. 

In  1909,  when  his  brother,  Prince  George, 
enounced    his    rights,    he    became    a    soldier, 

!tnd  three  years  later  in  the  war  with  Turkey, 
ind  in  the  Balkan  war,  won  considerable  suc- 
ess.       He     became    prince     regent    in     1914, 

Kiwing  to  the  illness  of  his  father,  King  Peter. 

kVhen    Serbia    mobilized    against    Austria    he 

i  ook  supreme  command. 

I  William  Murray  Black,  who  has  just  been 
|ippointed  chief  of  engineers  of  the  army,  is 
I  ecognized  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  en- 
bjineers  of  the  country.  Born  in  Lancaster, 
[  Pennsylvania,  he  graduated  from  West  Point 
in  1877.  He  was  long  engaged  on  river  and 
mrbor  improvements.  Important  work  was 
:arried  on  under  his  direction  in  Porto  Rica 
ind  Cuba,  and  he  was  senior  member  of  the 
t  joard  charged  with  raising  the  wreck  of  the 
:  lattleship  Maine.  Among  the  books  which  he 
[  las  written  are  "Improvements  of  Harbors" 
|  ind  "Public  Works  of  the  United  States." 
[  ie  has  also  contributed  to  various  period- 
icals. 

I  Sir  Roger  Casement,  the  Irish  leader,  who 
►  vas  captured  while  attempting  to  land  arms  on 
he  southwest  coast  from  a  German  war  ves- 
sel, and  whose  fate  is  awaited  with  unusual 
nterest  since  the  Irish  rebellion  collapsed,  was 
;nighted  in  1911.  For  several  years  follow- 
ng  1909  he  was  consul-general  at  Rio  de 
aniero.  He  was  born  in  1864.  His  first 
:onsular  office  was  at  the  Lorenzo  Marques 
n  1895.  Later  he  served  as  British  consul 
n  Portuguese  West  Africa  south  of  the  Gulf 
>f  Guinea,  in  the  Gaboon,  and  in  the  Congo 
7ree  State.  In  1907  he  was  appointed  consul- 
general  to  Haiti  and  San  Domingo,  but  did 
lot  proceed. 

George  Henry  Chase,  who  will  have  the 
lew  chair  at  Harvard  University  to  be  known 

fs  the  John  E.  Hudson  professorship  in  ar- 
hseology,    has    been    for    some    time    assistant 

iirofessor  of  classical  archzeology  and  curator 
>f  classical  antiquities  of  the  same  university. 
ie  was  born  in  Lynn  in  1874,  graduated  at 
larvard  in  1896,  was  a  student  in  the  Ameri- 
an  School  of  Classical  Studies,  Athens, 
Greece,  from  1896  to  1898.  He  has  steadily 
isen  as  an  authority  on  Etruscan,  Greek,  and 
ioman  art,  lecturing  on  these  subjects  before 
farvard  and  Radcliffe  advanced  students  and 
>efore  selected  audiences  throughout  the 
ountry,  he  having  more  than  ordinary  facility 
n    expression    both    as    a    writer    and    as    a 


speaker.  In  1908  James  Loeb  employed  him 
to  write  the  critical  narrative  and  exposition 
for  a  work  on  the  Arretine  pottery,  of  which 
Mr.   Loeb   has  a  rare  collection. 

The  Reverend  Frederick  John  Foakes- 
Jackson,  dean  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
England,  who  recently  came  to  this  country, 
and  who  has  been  lecturing  in  Massachusetts, 
is  known  as  a  brilliant  scholar  and  inde- 
pendent thinker,  and  has  edited  the  most 
trenchant  book  on  the  part  of  the  church  in 
the  present  world  crisis  that  has  appeared  in 
England.  A  short  time  ago  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  position  of  Regius  professor  of 
divinity  in  Cambridge  University,  in  succes- 
sion to  Dr.  H.  B.  Swete.  Dean  Foakes- 
Jackson  did  not  receive  the  appointment,  and 
it  was  probably  not  expected  that  he  would, 
as  there  were  other  candidates  with  at  least 
seniority  to   recommend   them. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


When  There  Is  Peace." 
"When  there  is  Peace,  this  land  no  more 
Will   be   the   land   we   knew  of  yore." 
Thus  do  the   facile   seers    foretell 
The  truth  that  none  can  buy  or  sell 
And  e'en  the  wisest  must  ignore. 

When   we  have  bled   at  every  pore, 
Shall   we  strive  for  gear  and  store? 
Will  it  be  Heaven,  will  it  be  Hell, 
When  there  is  Peace? 

This  let  us  pray  for — this  implore — 
That,  all  base  dreams  thrust  out  at  door. 
We  may  in    nobler  aims  excel, 
And,  Hke  men  waking  from  a  spell, 
Grow  stronger,  worthier  than  before, 
When  there  is  Peace! 
— Austin   Dobsou,    in   London    Spectator. 


Nightfall. 
The    dear,    long,    quiet    summer    day 

Draws  to  its  close. 
To  the  deep  woods   I  steal  away 
To   hear  what  the  sweet  thrush   will   say 

In    her    repose. 

Beside   the  brook  the  meadow-rue 

Stands  tall   and   white. 
The    water    softly    slips    along, 
A  murmur   to  the  thrush's  song, 

To   greet   the  night. 

Over    and    over,    like    a    bell, 

Her  song  rings  clear; 
The  trees  stand  still  in  joy  and  prayer, 
Only    the   angels   stir  the  air. 

High   heaven  bends  near. 

I  bow  my  head,  and  lift  my  heart 

In   thy  great  peace; 
Thy  Angelus,   my   God,   I    heed, 
By    the    still    waters    wilt    thou    lead 

Till    days    shall    cease. 


Hesitation. 
Ah,    June    what    hast    thou    brought    me  ? 
Great    June,    what    has    thou    taught    me  ? 

(Still,   still,  my   heart! 

Here  we  two  part.) 

We     walked     through     meadows, 
Under    cloud-shadows, 
Past    college    towers, 
In    golden    hours, 
Finding   June    flowers, 
Singing    over    and    over, 
"First    daisies    and    clover!" 

(Rest,  my  heart,  rest! 

Old  ways  of  life  are  best.) 

Wait,    wait,    dark    river, 

Flowing    forever ! 

Not    far    is    the    sea 

Where  you   soon   must  be. 
Wait    here    beneath    the    trees, 
Fanned    by    the    soft    night    breeze. 
Hear    how    his    tender    words 
Sing    in    the    dark    like    birds. 
See   how   the    stars   look   down 
As    he    bends    low    to    crown 
My    forehead    and    my    hair, — 
A    crown    no    queen    may    wear ! 
(No,    no,    my   heart! 
Tears  must  not  start.) 

The  Healing  Pool. 
Ah,    how   good 
Is  the  heart  of  the  wood! 
Here  to  lie, 

Great    clouds    sailing  by! 
From    the    world's    restless    mood 
Free   at   last   in   the   deep  solitude! 
While   only   the   birds    arc    awake, 
And     no    breeze    moves    the    still     woodland     lake. 
As  it  lies   in    its  broad   silence   sleeping,    . 
The  green    hills   their   faithful    watch    keeping. 

Smooth    lake,    fold    me    in    to    your    breast. 

In    your    arms    let    me    rest! 

Let  me  find  where  your  lily-buds  grow. 

How   they   come   to    be    whiter    than    snow; 

Your    life-giving    touch    let    me    feel; 

Your   secret   of  peace,   oil,    reveal 

To  my  hungry   and    feverish  soul, 

Till     your    gladness     and     calm     make     me     whulc. 

Fresh    and  strung   from   your  arms  I    arise 

As    if    God    himself    touched    my    eyes. 

And    I    saw    all    things    new,    and    again 

Were    free   from    life's    fever  and    pain. 

Can    it  be   that    the    angels    still    lead 

To    this   great    pool    of    healing    in    need, 

With    only    the    sun    and    the    bird 

To    tell    when    its    waters    are    stirred? 

— From    "A    Marriage    Cyc/c,"    by    Alice    free  man 

Palmer.       Published    by    the    Houghton    Mifflin 

Company. 


Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  a  Poem. 
Lincoln's  undying  Gettysburg  address  has 
been  put  into  the  new  poetic  style  by  Dr. 
Marion  Mills  Miller,  who  finds  that  "the 
speech  is  as  perfect  a  poem  as  ever  was  writ- 
ten, and  even  in  the  minor  qualities  of  artistic 
language — rhythm  and  cadence,  phonetic  eu- 
phony, rhetorical  symbolism,  and  that  subtle 
reminiscence  of  a  great  literary  and  spiritual 
inheritance,  the  Bible,  which  stands  to  us  as 
Homer  did  to  the  ancients — it  excels  the  finest 
gem  to  be  found  in  poetic  cabinets  from  the 
Greek  anthology  downward."  Dr.  Miller's  in- 
teresting "poetic"  presentation  of  the  address 
follows  : 

Fourscore  and    seven    years   ago 

Our   fathers  brought    forth   on    this  continent 

A  new  nation. 

Conceived    in   liberty, 

And    dedicated    to    the    proposition 

That   all    men    are  created   equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged   in   a   great  civil    war, 

Testing  whether  that  nation, 

Or  any   nation   so   conceived    and    so   dedicated, 

Can    long    endure. 

We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war. 

We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that    field 

As  a  final   resting-place 

For  those  who  here  gave  their  lives 

That   that  nation   might  live. 

It   is    altogether    fitting   and    proper 

That    we   should    do    this. 

But,    in  a   larger   sense, 

Wc   can    not  dedicate — 

We  can    not    consecrate — 

We   can    not    hallow — 

This   ground. 

The  brave  men,   living  and  dead. 

Who   struggled   here 

Have  consecrated    it   far  above  our  poor  power 

To   add  or  detract. 

The  world  will   little  note  nor  long  remember 

What   we   say    here, 

But   it  can  never  forget 

What  they  did  here. 

It   is   for    us,    the    living   rather, 
To  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work 
Which    they    who    fought    here    have    so    nobly    ad- 
vanced. 
It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated 
To  the  great   task  remaining  before  us — 
That    from   these    honored   dead 
We   take    increased   devotion   to   that  cause 
For  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  de- 
votion ; 
That   we    here    highly    resolve 
That  these  dead  shall  not  have  died    in  vain; 
That    this    nation,    under    God, 
Shall    have    a    new    birth    of    freedom; 
And  that  government  of  the  people, 
By  the  people,    and   for  the  people 
Shall   not  perish   from  the  earth. 


Thomas  Cook  &  Son  in  Pekin. 
In  connection  with  the  extension  of  their 
business  in  the  Far  East  Thomas  Cook  & 
Son  opened  a  branch  office  in  Peking  on 
April  15th  in  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway 
building. 


S.  A.  Sargent,  of  the  Sargent  School  for 
Physical  Education,  commends  heartily  the 
new  manual  of  "Athletic  Games"  by  Jessie  H. 
Bancroft  and  William  Dean  Pulvermacher. 
He  says  :  "This  is  an  admirable  little  hand- 
book of  athletic  games  for  players,  in- 
structors, and  spectators  which  has  been  long 
needed."  The  Macmillan  Company  is  the 
publisher. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


A  California  Story. 

Jack  London*s  California  admirers — that  is 
to  say  the  population  of  the  state — may  find 
some  unprofitable  amusement  in  the  effort  to 
identify  the  characters  in  his  latest  novel. 
In  some  cases  the  disguise  seems  thin  and 
transparent. 

It  is  the  story  of  a  young  man  of  enor- 
mous prospective  wealth  who  prefers  the  life 
of  a  tramp  to  the  more  usual  career  of  the 
millionaire.  He  roams  around  the  country 
for  several  years,  then  turns  his  attention  to 
his  own  education,  marries  a  charming  girl, 
and  resumes  his  wanderings  with  his  com- 
panion. As  a  result  of  this  vast  experience, 
geographical  and  marital,  the  hero  becomes 
a  marvel  of  efficiency,  so  that  his  subsequent 
agricultural  experiments  in  California  are  a 
wonder  to  the  beholder.  AH  this  is  very  in- 
teresting and  makes  us  long  to  be  efficient. 
So  much  for  what  may  be  called  the  material 
aspect   of  the   story. 

Xow  some  farmers  are  merely  farmers,  and 
no  more.  They  think  in  terms  of  pigs  and 
carrots,  but  this  farmer  is  different.  He  cul- 
tivates not  only  live  stock,  but  also  literati, 
and  around  his  hospitable  board  the  philoso- 
phers of  the  state  are  wont  to  congregate 
and  discuss  the   rectification  of  the  universe. 


It  is  all  delightfully  modern,  and  it  is  good 
to  be  told  of  these  conversations  that  are  so 
free  from  the  trammels  of  usage. 

But  there  is  also  a  love  interest,  and  it  is 
supplied  by  the  hero's  wife  and  the  hero's 
friend.  Everything  being  so  modern,  we  ex- 
pect to  find  that  the  relations  between  hus- 
band and  wife  have  reached  the  stage  of 
friendship,  and  no  more.  They  live  apart 
and  meet  only  after  dinner  and  for  cosmic 
reasons.  We  can  not  quite  understand  why 
the  wife  should  love  man  number  two,  but 
then  such  things  never  can  be  understood. 
Xor  can  we  understand  why  the  husband 
should  take  it  so  calmly  until  we  remember 
that  emotional  excitement  is  distinctly  bad 
for  efficiency.  The  author  can  hardly  be  said 
to  solve  this  problem  for  us,  and  so  we  may 
suppose  that  he  wants  to  "make  us  think," 
as  the  maiden  lady  said  of  Brieux.  Let  us 
hope  that  Eastern  readers  will  not  accept 
Mr.  London's  novel  as  a  typical  picture  of  the 
way  we  do  things  in  California. 

The  Little  Lady  of  the  Big  House.  By  Jack 
London.  New  York :  The  Macxnillan  Company ; 
§1.50.  _ 

The  Photoplay. 
Professor    Munsterberg    on    psychology    is 
always    delightful,    and    never    more    so    than 
when  he  analyzes  for  us  our  popular  amuse- 
ments.     Here   he   turns   his    attention    to    the 


"Vividly  Conceived  and  Well  Executed  " 

THE  RUDDER 

MARY  S.  WATTS'  NEW  NOVEL 

Author  of  "Nathan  Burke,  "  etc. 

"As  bright  a  book  as  can  be  imagined;  it  is  a  page  of  real  Amer- 
ican life  that  Mrs.  Watts  has  torn  off  for  us,  a  page  that  is  thoroughly  en- 
tertaining and  admirable  written." — N.  Y.  Sun.      $1.50 


THE  BELFRY 

May  Sinclair's  New  Novel 

"A  fascinatingly  interesting  story  .  . 
a  perfect  picture  of  real  human  beings." — 
Boston  Transcript.     $1.35 

WHAT  IS  COMING? 

H.  G.  Wells'  New  Book 
Remembering  Mr.  We'ls'  almost  un- 
canny success  in  some  of  his  prophesies, 
this  new  volume  of  highly  interesting 
forecasts  is  a  work  of  large  significance. 
Ready  May  25th.     $1.50 


THE  SHEPHERD  OF  THE  NORTH 

Richard  A.  Maher's  New  Novel 
"Has  vigor   and   originality  .   .  .  the 
Bishop  is  a  most  lovable  and  noble  char- 
acter."— The  Outlook.     $1.35 

THE  DIPLOMACY  OF  THE 
GREAT  WAR 

Arthur  BuUard's  New  Book 
"  Entertaining    and    informing    .    .    . 
well   worth   the  study  of  all  Americans 
who  truly   love  their  country." — N.  Y. 
Times.     $1.50 


Two  Books  that  Voice  the  Spirit  of  America 


THE  HERITAGE  OF  TYRE 


THE  PENTECOST  OF  CALAMITY 


By  William  Brown  Meloney  By  Owen  Wister 

A     challenge      to      the      patriotism      of  Author  of  "The  Virginian,"  etc. 

America  as  stirring  in  its  way  as  Owen  "Remarkable  .   .  .  we  wish  it  could 

Wister's  "  The  Pentecost  of  Calamity."      be  read  in   full  by  every  American." — 
Fifty  Cents  The  Outlook.     Fifty  Cents 

The  Best  New  Poetry  of  the  Year 

GOOD  FRIDAY  AND  OTHER  POEMS  SONGS  AND  SATIRES 

By  Edgar  Lee  Masters 

Author  of  "  Spoon  River  Anthology  " 
"  Mr.    Masters    reveals    a    new    and    striking 
phase  of  his  art." 

Cloth,  $1.25         Leather,  $1.50 


John  Masefield's  New  Book 
"Here    is    beauty    of    impression,  beauty    of 
expression,    b;auty   of    thought    and    b=auty    of 
phrase." — N.  Y.  Times. 

Cloth,  $1.25         Leather,  $1.50 

BATTLE  AND  OTHER  POEMS 

Wilfrid  Wilson   Gibson's   New    Book 

"Vivid  pictures  ef  ihe  life  of  the  soldier,  in- 
terpreriag  the  hidden  emotions  of  the  battle- 
field.    $1.25 


THE  MAN  AGAINST  THE  SKY 

Edwin  Arlington  Robinson's  New  Book 

"In  Mr.  Robmsoa,  American  poetry  has 
found  its  deepest  vision,  its  most  enduring  utter- 
ance."— Boston  Transcript.      $1.00 


Jack  London's  New  Novel 


The  Little  Lady  of  The  Big  House 

"A  novel  of  large  significance  and  unquestionable  iuterest,  executed  with  the  fine 
fi-ish,  even  with  the  fine  flourish,  of  an  indisputable  master.  .  .  .  Mr.  London  has 
written  as  only  a  real  man  can  write  o(  real  men." — Book  News  Morithh:    $1.50 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  Publishers     :     :     NEW  YORK 


"movies"  and  points  out  many  facts  well 
worthy  of  attention.  The  moving  picture,  as 
every  one  knows,  consists  of  a  series  of  sta- 
tionary pictures  with  the  intervening  periods 
of  quiescence  so  brief  as  to  be  unnoted. 
But  the  true  sense  of  movement  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  mere  seeing  of  an  object 
first  in  one  place  and  then  in  another.  In 
the  moving  picture  the  sense  of  motion  is 
created  by  the  mind.  It  is  unreal,  an  imi- 
tation. 

The  author's  comparisons  between  the 
photoplay  and  the  drama  show  that  the  ad- 
vantage is  on  the  side  of  the  photoplay,  since 
the  meaning  of  obscure  incidents  can  be 
boldly  announced  on  the  screen.  Thus  we 
can  read  the  incriminating  letter  for  our- 
selves and  the  scrap  of  paper  that  falls  from 
the  villain's  pocket  is  promptly  magnified  for 
us  into  a  railroad  ticket  which  convicts  him 
of  the  murder. 

But  the  most  important  part  of  the  work 
is  its  consideration  of  mental  and  moral 
values.  It  would  be  unfair  to  summarize 
an  argument  so  clear  and  cogent,  but  it  is 
one  not  to  be  overlooked  by  the  sociologist 
and  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  modern 
forces  that  make  for  good  and   evil. 

The  Photoplay.  Ev  Hugo  Muusterberg.  New 
York:    D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1   net. 


Georgian  Poetry. 

The  first  volume  of  "Georgian  Poetry" 
covered  the  years  1911-1912,  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  success.  Xow  comes  a  second 
volume,  1913-1915,  and  we  are  promised  a 
succession  of  issues  that  shall  record  the 
worthiest   of   contemporary   poems. 

Five  poets  who  made  an  appearance  in  the 
first  volume  have  been  omitted  from  this  one, 
presumably  because  they  have  produced  noth- 
ing of  sufficient  note.  These  are  T.  Sturgo 
Moore,  Ronald  Ross,  Edmund  Beale  Sargent, 
Robert  Calverly  Trevelyan,  and  G.  K.  Chester- 
ton. By  way  of  compensation  there  are  two 
new  names,  Ralph  Hodgson  and  Francis  Led- 
widge.  And  there  are  twelve  poets  who  ap- 
pear in  both   volumes. 

It  is  always  easy  to  criticize  the  selections 
in  such  a  volume  as  this,  to  resent  the  ex- 
clusion of  our  favorites  and  the  inclusion  of 
our  antipathies.  We  may  therefore  live  up 
to  our  privileges  in  this  respect  by  suggesting 
that  Mr.  Masefield  would  be  better  repre- 
sented by  short  selections  than  by  a  long  one, 
and  we  may  also  express  the  hope  that  Mr. 
Chesterton  will  make  further  appearances  in 
these  striking  and  well-edited  volumes. 

Georgian  Poetry,  1913-1915.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's    Sons;    $1.50  net. 


Post  Exposition  Art  Catalogue. 
From  the  San  Francisco  Art  Association 
comes  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  Post- 
Exposition  Exhibition  in  the  Department  of 
Fine  Arts,  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex- 
position, It  is  a  volume  in  every  way  worthy 
of  its  subject.  The  numerous  reproductions 
from  paintings,  sculpture,  and  etchings  are 
as  fine  as  mechanical  skill  can  make  them. 
The  catalogue  proper  is  arranged  in  the  most 
convenient  manner  and  there  is  also  an  in- 
dex to  artists  and  an  article  by  Michael 
Williams  on  "Western  Art  at  the  Exposi- 
tion." To  visit  the  exhibition  without  this 
convenient  book  would  be  almost  absurd. 
And  it  will  certainly  be  preserved  as  being 
in   itself   an   artistic  piece   of  work. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Post-Exposi- 
tion Exhibition  in  the  Department  of  Fine 
Arts.  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposi- 
tion. San  Francisco:  The  San  Francisco  Art  As- 
sociation. 


The  Old  Testament. 

The  world  has  moved  a  long  way  since  we 
were  asked  to  believe  in  the  verbal  inspira- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  and  required  to 
accept  it  as  the  last  word  alike  in  religion 
and  in  science.  Theology  has  certainly  ad- 
vanced, not  willingly,  it  is  true,  but  before 
the  prick  of  the  educational  bayonet.  But  it 
has   advanced. 

The  distinctive  mark  of  Professor  Bade's 
volume  is  his  invitation  to  regard  the  Old 
Testament  as  a  record  of  religious  progress 
rather  than  of  achievement,  of  motion  rather 
than  of  an  attained  goal.  He  shows  us  the 
early  ideas  of  the  Jews  and  then  traces  their 
evolution  toward  something  more  perfect. 
He  makes  the  interesting  suggestion  that  the 
Commandments  were  intended  for  men  only, 
the  women  of  the  race  being  negligible.  The 
author  has  made  an  important  contribution 
to  biblical  discussion,  and  one  that  must 
certainly  be  commended  and  admired. 

The  Old  Testament  in  the  Light  of  Today. 
By  William  Frederic  Bade.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin    Company;    $1.75    net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
A.  C-  McClurg  &  Co.  have  published  "'Fa- 
vorite Folk  Tales  Retold,"  by  Julia  Darrow 
Cowles  (75  cents).  In  rendering  these  old 
classics  the  author  has  tried  to  satisfy  the 
child's  natural  taste  for  romance  and  adven- 
ture, while  depicting  the  triumph  of  some 
moral    quality. 

Robert    E.    Welsh,    author    of   the    "A    B    C 
of   Motion   Pictures,"  just  published  by   Har- 
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per  &  Brothers,  succeeds  in  giving  in  short 
space  an  attractive  account  of  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  moving-picture  business.  Xo  bet- 
ter book  of  its  size  and  kind  could  be 
found. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  published  '"From 
House  to  House,"  by  A.  X.  Furgerson  and 
Constance  Johnson.  It  is  described  as 
book  of  odd  recipes  from  many  homes,"  and 
as  containing  hundreds  of  treasured  master- 
pieces as  a  refuge  from  the  commonplace 
and  to  provide  new  ideas  for  the  table.  The 
price    is    $1.50    net. 

Professor  Walter  B.  Cannon,  author  of 
"Bodily  Changes  in  Pain,  Hunger,  Fear,  and 
Rage,"  gives  us  a  complete  and  satisfying, 
statement  of  recent  researches  into  the  func- 
tion of  emotional  excitement,  with  special 
reference  to  the  excitements  of  war.  The 
work  is  addressed  more  particularly  to  physi- 
ologists, but  there  are  some  questions  that 
arise  naturally  to  the  mind  of  the  layman. 
If  certain  states  of  mind  produce  such  defi- 
nite physiological  effects,  may  we  suppose 
that  all  states  of  mind  produce  their  corre- 
sponding results,  good  or  evil,  and  that  the 
body  as  a  whole  is  in  some  way  a  corre- 
spondence of  consciousness?  Possibly  this 
is  outside  the  immediate  sphere  of  the  au- 
thor, and  so  it  will  be  enough  to  congratu- 
late him  on  a  comprehensive  and  significant 
piece  of  scientific  work.  It  is  published  bj 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.      Price,  $2  net 
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Battle  and  Other  Poems. 

New  methods  of  warfare  have  brought 
forth  war  poetry  of  a  new  sort.  Little  is 
written  now  of  flashing  sabres,  the  heroic 
roll  of  drum  and  scream  of  fife.  There  is  an 
absence  of  verse  devoted  to  wild  charges — 
jifiid  o\  sentimentality  there  is  little.  The  sol- 
dier of  today  goes  forth  to  his  task  as  a  hired 
man  does ;  he  works  digging  himself  in  ;  he 
goes  through  a  lot  of  passive  resistance  ;  and 
often  he  dies  no  more  heroically  than  a  rat 
in  a  trap  does.  All  of  this  is  having  its  effect 
on  the  poets,  who  are  writing  more  of  the 
psychology  of  the  men  in  the  trenches  than 
of   their   deeds. 

The  first  section  of  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gib- 
son's new  volume,  "Battle  and  Other  Poems," 
is  devoted  to  the  man  in  the  trenches.  They 
are  all  short.  They  are  grim  and  ghastly  for 
the  most  part — little  intaglios  of  the  plain 
horrors  of  war  that  poets  too  often  overlook. 
He  tells  of  the  man  in  the  trenches  who 
bored  his  comrades  by  telling  of  the  prattle 
of  his  child  at  home ;  and  as  he  gave  the 
fiftieth  version  of  some  bright  saying  of  his 
own  offspring,  "They  got  the  range  and  cut 
him  short."  Of  the  bayonet  with  which  he 
killed  a   foe,   the  soldier  writes  : 

Though    clean    and    clear    I've    wiped    the    steel 

I   still  can  hear  that  dying  squeal. 

They  are  not  all  ghastly.  There  are  lon^ 
ings  for  home  ;  and  there  is  humor  here  and 
there.  Tommy  remembers  that  he  left  the 
beer  tap  running  the  day  he  quit  home,  and 
pictures  his  father's  anger — anger  that  will 
receive  added  impetus  if  Tommy  is  killed 
before  his  father  gets  a  chance  to  tell  him 
what  he  thinks  of  him.  And  here  is  a  little 
bit   for  relief   from   stories    of   death  : 

A  handful  of  cherries  she  gave  me  in  passing. 

The   wizened    old    woman,    and    wished    me    good 
luck — 
And  again  I  was  dreaming,  a  boy  in  the  sunshine, 

And  life  but  an  orchard  of  cherries  to  pluck. 

Of  the  poems  in  the  book  outside  the  war 
verses,  the  most  notable  is  a  memoriam  to 
Rupert  Brooke,  the  young  poet  who  died  in 
the  Dardanelles.     Few  more  beautiful  tributes 
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Concentration 

I  By  JULIA  SETON,  M.  D. 

This  is  the  only  book  written 
and  published  that  actually 
tells  you  how  to  Concentrate. 
You  will  find  it  in  every 
book-shop,  and  it's  a  mighty 
big  50  cents  worth. 

EDWARD  J.  CLODE,  156  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 


have  been  written  than  Gibson  has  penned  to 
his  dead  friend.     Rather  than  letting  the  note   i 
of   sorrow    dominate    his    verse,    he    expresses 
his  joy  at  having  known  such  a  man.     These 
few   lines   indicate   the   quality   of    the    poem  : 

Though     now     beyond     earth's     farthest    hills    you 
fare, 
Song-crowned,    immortal,    sometimes    it    seems   to 

me 
That    if   I    listen    very    quietly 
Perhaps   I'll    hear   a  light    foot  on  the  stair 
And    see   you,    standing    with    your    angel    air, 
Fresh    from    the    uplands    of    eternity. 

Five  short  dramas  in  blank  verse  complete 
the  volume.  They  all  give  episodes  in  the 
lives  of  humble  people,  and  are  written  with 
insight  and  sympathy.  Some  of  them  con- 
tain passages  of  great  beauty — and  all  of 
them  are  interesting  as  poignant  human 
documents. 

Battle  and  Other  Poems.  By  Wilfrid  Wilson 
Gibson.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.25. 

Gossip  ol  Books  and  Authors. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  will  issue  this  month 
a  new  edition  of  Charles  Bradford's  book  on 
trout  fishing,  "The  Determined  Angler," 
which  Grover  Cleveland  (first  edition,  1900) 
claimed  to  be  the  most  beautifully  written 
and  most  practical  volume  of  its  kind.  The 
author  has  produced  several  angling  works 
since  he  wrote  "The  Determined  Angler," 
but  none  of  them  have  enjoyed  the  popu- 
larity   of   his   first   volume. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  are  publishing  Dr.  O. 
L.  Hatcher's  "A  Book  for  Shakespeare  Plays 
and  Pageants,"  which  is  described  as  a  "new 
and  important  addition  to  the  resources  of 
all  readers  and  lovers  of  Shakespeare,  and 
of  all  who  wish  to  present  scenes  from  the 
plays,  or  to  take  part  in  Shakespearean  or 
Elizabethan  spectacles  or  pageants."  Dr. 
Hatcher's  book  brings  together  in  one  vol- 
ume rare  material  and  pictures  difficult  of  ac- 
cess, which  have  never  before  been  offered 
in   a   single   volume. 

"In  the  Wake  of  the  War  Canoe,"  which 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  are  publishing  in  simplest 
and  least  pretentious  language,  records  a  ca- 
reer of  the  most  romantic  adventure.  It  is 
a  story  of  devotion  and  faith  triumphant  over 
every  conceivable  hindrance  and  difficulty. 
There  are  people  who  talk  as  if  missionaries 
had  a  very  easy  time  ;  there  are  people  who 
profess  to  think  that  religion  makes  milksops, 
and  there  are  people  who  declare  that  the 
cross  has  lost  its  power.  Henceforth  it  will 
be  an  excellent  answer  to  all  these  to  refer 
them  to  the  Venerable  W.  H.  Collison's  work 
in  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands. 

Miss  Maria  Thompson  Daviess  scored  her 
first  big  literary  hit  with  "The  Melting  of 
Molly,"  a  delightfully  humorous  story.  "The 
Daredevil,"  which  has  just  been  published  by 
the  Reilly  &  Britton  Company,  is  her  first 
full-length  novel,  and  Miss  Daviess  regards 
it  as  her  best  work.  She  was  a  successful 
artist  long  before  her  stories  became  best 
sellers.  It  was  not  until  her  thirty-third 
birthday  that  she  published  her  first  book. 

The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company  an- 
nounces for  immediate  publication  "In  the 
Garden  of  Delight,"  by  L.  H.  Hammond,  a 
Southern  writer.  The  book  is  a  love  romance 
told  with  delicacy,  full  of  a  rare  love  for 
nature  and  human  interest.  The  great  charm 
of  the  book  consists  in  the  excellent  man- 
ner in  which  life  is  met  at  all  turns  of  the 
road.  There  is  a  poetic  sweep  to  the  de- 
scriptions, and  the  reader  gets  nature  in  all 
her  moods. 

On  April  29th  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  pub- 
lished the  following  books :  "With  the 
French :  In  France  and  Saloniki,"  by  Rich- 
ard Harding  Davis,  the  record  of  his  second 
visit  to  the  front;  "The  War  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope," by  John  Reed,  and  pictured  by  the 
sketches  of  Boardman  Robinson ;  "Presi- 
dential Nominations  and  Elections,"  a  history 
of  the  presidential  campaigns,  illustrated  with 
contemporary  cartoons  ;  "The  Presidency  :  Its 
Duties,  Its  Powers.  Its  Opportunities,  Its 
Limitations,"  by  William  Howard  Taft ; 
"Father  Bernard's  Parish,"  a  novel  by  Flor- 
ence Olmstead  ;  two  volumes  of  the  stories  of 
H.  C.  Bunner  ;  "Remating  Time,"  a  story  by 
Jesse  Lynch  Williams ;  and  "The  Conscript 
Mother,"  a  story  by  Robert  Herrick. 


with  an  illustrated  article  by  Pedro  J.  Lemos 
of  the  San  Francisco  Art  Association's  School 
of    Fine   Arts. 

Other    Things  Being  Equal.      Bv   Emma  Wolf. 
Chicago:    A.    C.    McClurg   &    Co.;    $1.25. 
A    novel. 

Child  and  CountR*.  By  Will  Levington 
Comfort.  New  York:  George  H.  Dorau  Com- 
pany;   $1.25    net. 

"A   book  of  the  younger  generation." 

England  and  Germany,  1740-1914.  By  llerna- 
dotte  Everly  Schmitt.  Princeton:  Princeton  Uni- 
versity   Press;    $2    net. 

A    study    of    international    hostilities. 

Favorite  Folk  Tales  Retold.  By  Julia  Dar- 
row  Cowles.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McCIufg  &  Co.;  75 
cents. 

A   new   rendition  of  old  classics. 

Children     of     Hope.       By     Stephen     Whitman. 
Xew    York:    The   Century  Company;    $1.40   net. 
A    novel. 

Her    Husband's    Purse.      Bv    Helen    R.    Martin. 
New  York:   Doubleday,   Page  &  Co.;  $1.25   net. 
A    novel. 

Bv  Motor  to  the  Firing  Line.  By  Walter 
Hale.  New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.50 
net. 

An  artist's  notes  and  sketches  with  the  armies 
of    northern    France,    June-July,    1915. 

The  Gospel  of  Good  Will.  By  William  de 
Witt  Hyde.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   $1.50   net. 

As  revealed  in  contemporary  scriptures. 

General  William  Booth  Enters  into  Heaven 
and  Other  Poems.  By  Vachel  Lindsav.  New 
York:    The    Macmilan    Company;    $1.25. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

The  Cruise  of  the  Thomas  Barrera.  Bv  John 
B.  Henderson.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
$2.50  net. 

The  narrative  of  a  scientific  expedition  to  west- 
ern Cuba  and  the  Colorados  reefs,  with  observa- 
tions on  the  geology,  fauna  and  flora  of  the 
region. 

Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen.  By  Alice  Duer 
Miller.  New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.25 
net. 

A  romance. 

Golden  Lads.     By  Arthur  Gleason.     New  York: 
The    Century    Company;    $1.30    net. 
An  epic  story  of  the  war. 

Poems.  By  Gustaf  Froding.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan    Company;    $1.25. 

Translated  from  the  Swedish  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Charles  Wharton   Stork. 

The  Crimson  Gardenia.      By  Rex  Beach.     New 
York:    Harper  &   Brothers;    $1.30   net. 
A   volume  of  short  stories. 

The  Roadmender  Book  of  Days.     Arranged  bv 
Mildred  Gentle.      New  York:   E.   P.    Dutton  &  Co'. 
A    diary-    text-book. 

The  Meaning  of  Personal  Life.  By  Newman 
Smyth.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $2 
net. 

A  study  of  the  meanings  of  nature  and  life. 

The  Science  of  Musical  Sounds.  By  Dav- 
ton  Clarence  Miller.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company ;    $2.50. 

A  study  of  the  general  characteristics  of  sound 
and   sound   waves  in  air. 

Struck     by     Lightning.      By      Burton      Kline. 
New    York:    John    Lane    Company;    $1.30    net. 
A    novel. 

Commencement    Days.       By    Washington    Glad- 
den.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.25. 
A    book   for   graduates. 

Man — An  Adaptive  Mechanism.  By  George 
W.  Crile,  F.  A.  C.  S.     Edited  by  Annette  Austin, 


BREATHE  and  BE  WELL 

By  William  Lee  Howard,  M.  D. 

The  biggest  dollar's  worth 
of  happiness  to  the  whole 
wide  world.  There's  nothing 
else  to  buy  but  this  book. 
Read  it  and  pay  just  a  litte 
attention. 

At  All  Booksellers,  $1.00  Net 
EDWARD   J.  CLODE,  156  Fifih  Aram,  New  York 
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DAY  OF   PERFECT  DOUBLE  VISION 
LENSES  HAS  ARRIVED 

Wearers  of  glasses  and  optical  scientists  have 
long  wished  for  the  day  when  a  perfect  bifocal 
would  be  made.  The  old  style  bifocals,  while 
serving  their  purpose  in  a  measure,  were  in  most 
cases  unsatisfactory.  Many  objected  to  them  on 
account  of  their  appearance,  others  on  account 
of  the  so  called  "rainbow"  colors  which  were 
quite  perceptible  and  annoying.  At  last  perfect 
double  vision  lenses  have  been  perfected  and  are 
known  as  "  Caltex  Ouepiece  "  bifocals.  Reading 
and  distance  corrections  are  combined  in  one 
lens  which,  being  ground  from  a  single  piece  of 
glass,  have  the  appearance  of  regular  glasses. 
Remember  the  name,  "  Caltex." 


181  Post  Street 
2508  Mission  St. 


San  Francisco 


1221  Broadway,  Oakland 


A.     B.       New     York:     The     Macmillan     Company; 
$2.50. 

Human  evolution  from  the  mechanistic  stand- 
point. 

The  Hills  of  Hingham.  By  Dallas  Lore 
Sharp.  Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin  Companv ; 
$1.25    net. 

The  story  of  a  business  man  who  escapes  from 
the    city. 

The  Little  Lady  of  the  Big  House.  By 
Tack  London.  New  York;  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   $1.50. 

A    novel. 

Abraham      Lincoln.      By     John     T.      Richards. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;   $2.50   net. 
A    legal   biography. 

Writings  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  Edited  by 
Worth  ington  Chauncey  Ford.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan    Company;    $3.50. 

Volume   VI,    1816-1819. 

The  Hidden    Spring.      By  Clarence   B.   Kelland. 
New   York:    Harper  &   Brothers;    $1.25    net. 
A    novel. 

The    Bars  of   Iron.      By    Ethel    M.    Dell.      New 
York:    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons;    $1.50    net. 
A    novel. 

The  Portion  of  a  Champion.  By  Francis  c> 
Sullivan  Tighe.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons;     $1.35    net. 

A    novel    of   the    heroic   age    in    Ireland. 


New  Books  Received. 

Irrigation  Management.  By  Frederick  Haynes 
Newell.      New   York:    D.   Appleton  &   Co.;    $2    net. 

Bringing  together  some  of  the  experiences  of 
managers  in  various  parts  of  the  arid  region  and 
pointing  out  some  of  the  difficulties  that  may  be 
avoided. 

The  Least  Resistance.     By  Kate  L.  McLaurin. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.25  net. 
A   novel. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Post-Exposi- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition.  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  January  First  to  May  First, 
Nineteen  Hundred  and  Sixteen.  San  Fran-  i 
cisco:   San    Francisco   Art   Association. 

Reproduction      from     paintings,      sculpture     and   j 
etchings,     Post-Exhibition,     Palace    of    Fine     Arts     I 


Low  Fares 


FIRST  IN  SAFETY 


SALE  DATES 

June  1,  2,  3.  8,  9.  10.  26.  27.  28. 
July  I,  2,  4,  5,  6.  11.  12.  13.  26.  27.  28. 
Am;.    1,  2,  3,  8.  9.   10,  24,  25,  28,  29. 
Sept.  7,  8,  12.  13. 

Tickets  will  also  be  sold  to  Buffalo. 
N.  Y...!uly  1,  5,  and  6,  August  1,  2.  and 
3:  to  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  July  11,  12.  and 
13:  to  Davenport.  la.,  July  '2*1.  2-.  and 
28;  to  Chattanooga.  Tenn..  September 
Hand  12. 

Going  Limit  15  days 

Return   Limit,  Three  Months  from 

Date  of  Sale,  but  not  beyond 

October  31,  1916 


ROUND  TRIP 

Baltimore $108.50 

Boston 112.70 

Chicago 72.50 

Colorado  Springs 55.00 

Dallas                                      62.50 

Denver    55.00 

Houston 62.50 

Kansas  City 60.00 

Memphis 70.00 

Montreal 1 10.70 

New  Orleans 70.00 

New  York 11 0.70 

Ogden 40.00 

Philadelphia  110.70 

Quebec 120.50 

St.  Louis 70.00 

Salt  Lake  City 40.00 

Toronto   98.50 

Washington  108.50 
and  other  points 


Good  on  All  Trains 
Pullman  Standard  and 
Tourist  Sleeping  Cars 

Best  Dining  Car  in  America 

Stopovers 
Going  and  Returning 


$1 10.70  to  New  York  is  good  between  New  Orleans  and  New  York 

by  Southern  Pacific's  Atlantic  S.  S.  Line,  with  sailings  Wednesdays 

and  Saturdays,  and  includes  Berth  and  Meals  on  Steamers. 

For  Further  Particulars  Ask  Southern  Pacific  Agent 
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"COCK  O*  THE  WALK." 

The  hand  of  Henry  Arthur  Jones  has  not 
lost  its  cunning,  for  "Cock  o'  the  Walk"  is 
a  play  that  delights.  True,  it  is  not  charac- 
terized by  the  dramatic  intensity  of  some  of 
his  most  noted  pieces.  Like  Arthur  Pinero, 
when  he  wrote  "Trelawney  of  the  Wells,"  the 
author  of  this  highly  entertaining  piece 
wished  to  present  in  satirical  drama  certain 
interesting  conditions  in  the  theatrical  situa- 
tion of  the  London  world  ;  to  give  a  slightly 
derisive  picture  of  it.  in  fact,  rather  than 
follow  out  his  usual  line.  Whether  in  com- 
edy or  in  a  refined  form  of  melodrama, 
Henry  Arthur  Jones  has  always  been  able  so 
to  present  his  personages  and  their  affairs  as 
to  instantly  seize  and  hold  the  attention  of 
his  auditors,  not  only  by  .the  interest  or 
charm  he  bestowed  upon  his  characters,  but 
by  the  tense  atmosphere  of  intrigue  or  emo- 
tion into  which  they  were  projected. 

With  "Cock  o'  the  Walk,"  however,  it  is 
different.  It  is  a  satirical  presentation,  and 
the  dramatic  tangle  does  not  so  much  ab- 
sorb our  attention  as  the  extremely  clever  and 
enjoyable  series  of  sketches  given  of  the 
different  people  that  revolve  around  the  life 
of   the    theatre. 

Jones  simultaneousely  attacks  his  subject 
and  the  knighted  actor-manager  of  London. 
He  derides  his  pretension  of  reforming  the 
stage,  showing  us  with  delight  that,  when 
temptation  comes,  the  most  priggish  and  self- 
righteous  of  them  is  apt  to  find  his  wax 
armor  melting  in  the  flame.  In  fact  it  is,  in 
particular,  the  knighted  actor-manager's  prig- 
gishness  and  self-righteousness  that  Jones  is 
getting  after.  And  apparently  incidentally. 
but  in  reality  with  huge  delight  and  full 
intention,  he  assembles  for  our  satirical  in- 
spection four  of  the  Lord  Bishops  of  London. 
It  does  not  sound  inspiriting,  does  it,  the 
society  of  the  sacrosanct  Lord  Bishops?  But 
oh,  it  was  rich  and  rare  !  The  audience  en- 
joyed it  so  thoroughly  that  when  the  leanest, 
the  sparest,  the  dryest,  and  most  wearily  re- 
signed to  the  responsibilities  of  his  holy 
office  left  the  scene  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
investigation  into  the  moral  character  of  Sir 
Augustus  Conyers,  the  audience  burst  spon- 
taneously into  that  applause  which  registers 
extreme  enjoyment  and  rich  appreciation. 
For,  you  see,  it  was  all  done  with  such 
moderation  and  good  taste.  Jones  smiles  sar- 
donically at  the  idea  of  this  venerable, 
gaitered  hierarchy  passing  upon  anything  the- 
atrical ;  the  bishops,  of  course,  are  fooled. 
We  are  glad  they  are  fooled,  but  we  look 
upon  them  kindly,  and  find  their  eminently 
correct,  conservative,  and  austere  society 
more   than   stimulating. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  so  if  they 
had  been  left  among  themselves,  but  reform- 
ing theatrical  conditions  makes  for  mixed 
companies.  That  eminently  impudent  and 
entertaining  rogue,  Tony  Bellchamber,  was 
there.  Four  knighted  actor-managers  were 
also  present,  all  rallying  to  the  cause  of  the 
reformed  theatre.  An  incensed  British  mer- 
chant, conceiving  that  his  daughter's  pro- 
priety had  been  endangered,  fumed  through 
the  scene.  A  pretty  cockney  waitress,  all 
ruffled  with  jealousy  and  self-protesting 
virtue,  contributed  her  testimony,  and  the 
charming  innocent  whose  schoolgirl  adoration 
had  swept  the  usually  self-centred  Sir  Au- 
gustus from  his  moorings  lent  a  final  touch 
of   sweet   femininity   to   the   scene. 

Of  course  we  San  Francisco  stay-at-homes 
miss  some  points  in  the  play,  for  it  is  very 
apparent  that  the  actor-managers,  and,  per- 
haps, but  not  probably,  the  bishops  as  well, 
are  take-offs  of  actual  characters.  These 
satirically  emphasized  points  of  resemblance 
must,  of  course,  pass  by  many  of  us,  but  the 
impersonations  are  so  cleverly  done  by  the 
different  members  of  the  very  excellent  com- 
pany supporting  Otis  Skinner  that  the  hugely 
enjoying  audience  is  conscious  of  no  lack ; 
more  particularly  as  the  intention,  even  if 
we  can  not  grasp  it  in  its  completeness, 
makes    for   finer   and   more  brilliant   results. 

It    is   made   quite   evident   in   the   play   that 

the    author    of    "Cock    o'    the     Walk"     finds 

somc-tl  ing    distasteful     in     the     modern     spirit 

and    tae    modern    drama.       He    evidently    feels 

that  the  rank,  prosperity,  and  presumably  en- 

hanr  d     social     distinction     of     the     knighted 

managers  has  gained  them  a  world  and 

them    lose    their    souls.      He    indulges, 

■  -  a   few  jibes  at  the  drama  of  the  day; 


as  when  Sir  Augustus,  dignifiedly  repudiating 
the  idea  of  encouraging  matinee  adoration, 
says  feelingly:  "I  can't  keep  the  girls  out 
of  the  theatre."  To  which  responds  that  di- 
vining, undeluded  scoffer,  Tony  Bellcham- 
ber: "Well,  give  them  a  good  play,  Gus; 
that  will  keep  them  out." 

To  the  role  of  Tony  Bellchamber  Otis 
Skinner  is  fitted  perfectly.  He  must  have 
said  to  himself  when  he  first  read  the  play, 
"It  is  too  good  to  be  true !"  For  he  can 
not  but  feel  in  sympathy  with  Jones'  point 
of  view.  Otis  Skinner  is  an  actor  who  was 
trained  in  the  old  school,  although  his  native 
intelligence  and  sense  of  the  eternal  fitness 
of  things  have  caused  him  to  keep  abreast 
with  the  new.  His  kind  are  getting  rarer 
and  rarer.  Richard  Mansfield  is  dead.  Soth- 
ern  talks  of  leaving  the  stage.  Otis  Skinner 
we  could  ill  spare.  This  representation  of 
his.  like  his  Colonel  Philippe  Bridau,  is  one 
of  those  impersonations  that,  more  than 
probably,  will  pass  into  theatric  history.  It 
could  not  be  matched  today  by  any  other 
actor  on  the  American  stage.  It  is  the  sort 
of  characterization  that  is  not  cut  down  to 
fit  certain  limits,  but  that  so  pleasurably 
affects  the  sympathies  that  we  know,  without 
any  statement  of  the  kind  from  Tony  Bell- 
chamber himself,  what  the  real  man  is  under 
his  outward  seeming  of  a  good-natured 
rogue.  We  divine  his  gentleness,  his  ideal- 
ism, his  loyalty,  his  enthusiasm,  all  bruised 
and  beaten  by  contact  with  the  opportunism 
of  the  modern  stage.  Tony  is  cursed  with 
keen-sightedness.  He  can  not  live  in  a  fool's 
paradise,  and  so  he  wears  the  fool's  motley, 
and  j okes  and  j eers  hi s  way  through  the 
world.  He  is  not  at  all  deceived  by  the 
lofty  front  put  up  by  his  former  associate, 
Sir  Augustus  Conyers.  He  knows  him  root 
and  branch,  his  showy,  specious  talents,  his 
self-approbativeness,  his  insecurely  -rooted 
virtues.  Tony  knows  the  world,  and  human 
nature  ;  but  though  he  drinks,  forced  thereto 
by  disappointments  and  the  need  of  keeping 
up  his  courage,  his  heart  is  kind  and  pure. 
He  knows  innocence  when  he  sees  it,  and, 
instead  of  joining  in  the  hunt,  he  experi- 
ences a  desire  that  the  crystal  dewdrop  shall 
not  foul  itself  with  the  dust  of  the  murky 
world.  All  this  Otis  Skinner  shows  us  in  a 
score  of  ways ;  by  looks,  tones,  inflections, 
gestures ;  by  elations  and  depressions,  by 
brief,  instantaneous  revelations  of  the  real 
Tony  under  the  motley.  He  makes  us  share 
to  the  full  Bellchamber's  hopes,  his  fears, 
and  his  one  ambition.  We  are  hungry  with 
him,  and  rejoice,  scandalously,  when  he  is 
fed  by  illicit  means.  And  when,  in  the  last 
act,  the  accomplishment  of  his  great  desire 
seems  threatened,  by  some  mysterious,  sub- 
jective process  he  contrives  to  make  us  keep 
up  our  hope  and  faith. 

One  of  the  enjoyable  features  of  the  as- 
sumption of  Tony's  characteristics  is  the  as- 
tonishing freshness  and  sense  of  complete 
identity  with  which  it  is  done.  The  words 
leap  from  his  lips  as  if  the  thought  had  just 
been  born,  and,  trained  though  the  player  is 
in  the  methods  of  the  old  school,  it  is  only 
in  Tony's  histrionic  moods  that  we  mark  the 
Old  World  flourish.  When  Tony  lets  down 
.on  his  gasconading  and  speaks  out  of  his 
heart  he  is  a  disappointed  being  of  our 
time,  and  the  flourishes  and  declamatory 
unction  which  mark  his  jovially  stilted  ex- 
cerpts from  the  drama  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury are  gone. 

Mr.  Skinner  is  so  well  supported  by  an 
interesting  company  of  solid  attainments  that 
the  purpose  and  meaning  of  Jones'  satirical 
play  is  fully  conveyed.  The  female  roles 
call  for  youth — extreme  youth;  and  three  ex- 
ceptionally bright  and  quite  sufficiently  pretty 
girls  are  there  to  minister  to  our  sense  of  en- 
joyment by  their  thoroughly  satisfactory  im- 
personations of  three  idol-adoring  matinee 
maidens.  The  breed  evidently  flourishes  the 
world  over.  Actor-worship  is,  indeed,  one  of 
the  joys  of  the  average  theatre-going  girl's 
life.  I  have  known  elderly  maids  and  matrons 
to  enter  into  it  as  well,  laughing  at  them- 
selves, but  carefully  keeping  the  flame  of  their 
susceptibilities  alive.  But  Johanna  Bridle 
was  the  extreme  type.  Knowing  no  evil,  she 
apprehended  none,  and  fearlessly  threw  her- 
self into  the  arms  of  danger.  Just  a  sweet 
little  goose,  bound  to  do  something  foolish 
because  she  had  no  balance  wheel.  Janet 
Dunbar  plays  the  role  very  prettily.  Her  Jo- 
hanna coos  like  a  dove,  and  murmurs  like  a 
brook,  and  goes  on  being  a  dear,  sweet, 
dewy,  gooey  little  thing  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter. 

Enid  Bennet  gives  a  very  neat  impersona- 
tion of  Clara,  Johanna's  "dearest  friend,  and 
such  a  beast."  Miss  Fleckner's  impersona- 
tion of  this  shrewder,  sharper,  harder,  but 
also  worshipping  young  devotee  is  clever  in 
its  more  crisply  drawn  lines;  and  Luella 
Smith  &ives  a  very  spirited  sketch  of  the 
jealous  waitress  lady,  who,  panoplied'  in 
virtue,  finds  herself  unterrified  in  the  sacer- 
dotal society   of   the   bishops. 

All    four   of    these    reverend   grandees    were 

ably    represented.       His    affable    Lordship    of 

Barum — was    he    not    the    real    thing?      I    am 

|  sure    that    I,    for    one,    forgot    that    an    actor 


was  under  the  decorous  black  cloth.  There 
was  just  the  right  proportion  of  burlesque  in 
the  dessicated  little  dignitary  that  presided, 
with  dry  expertness,  over  the  investigating 
body,  and  the  audience  kept  ever  a  delighted 
eye  on  the  dull-eyed  inattention,  the  resigned 
bewilderment,  and  the  belated  flashes  of  in- 
terest of  his  deaf  lordship  who  approved  of 
the  waitress. 

It  is  really  a  pity  that  we  are  not  up  to 
all  the  fine  points  of  caricature — although 
caricature  is  too  strong  a  term — in  these  im- 
personations, and  in  those  of  the  actor- 
managers,  which  were  also  very  cleverly  pre- 
sented. A  take-off  of  a  well-known  type  lies 
in  the  character  of  Clibbetts,  an  example  of 
the  theatre  business  manager  who  is  a  hearty 
hater  by  instinct  of  the  down-and-out. 
Walter  Gibbs,  in  his  depiction  of  the  matinee 
idol,  evidently  represents  another  type :  the 
prosperous,  self-sufficient,  petted  and  pam- 
pered actor-manager  who  conciliates  all 
classes,  frittering  away  in  the  process  all 
those  qualities  of  his  art  which  appeal  to  the 
discriminating.  Mr.  Gibbs,  although  a  little 
pokerish,  is  well  placed  in  the  role,  and  has 
a  sufficiently  fine  person  to  account  for  the 
worship    of    Sir   Augustus*   youthful    devotees. 

There  is  a  general  atmosphere  in  the  play, 
not  expressed  in  words  but  very  palpably 
felt,  of  regret  for  the  past ;  for  old  ideals, 
superior  tastes,  higher  standards,  finer 
players ;  for  the  days  when  Tony  Bellcham- 
ber's Immortal  One  reigned  more  securely 
over  the  affections  of  the  fickle  play-goers. 
For  a  time,  in  short,  now  gone  forever,  when 
a  smaller  and  more  discriminating  public 
went  to  the  play. 

And  everything  down  to  the  role  of  the 
dresser  is  well  done ;  there  is  not  a  frayed 
edge  in  the  representation  entire,  for  it  was 
produced  under  the  stage  direction  of  Gustav 
von  Seffertitz,  who  sets  the  stamp  of  artistic 
merit  on  all  stage  work  produced  under  his 
guidance. 


ROMAN  HOLIDAY  FOR  THE  LATINS. 

Italians  are  turning  out  in  force  at  the 
Cort ;  when  do  they  not  for  Italian  grand 
opera  at  popular  prices,  provided  they  are 
assured  as  to  the  merit  of  the  troupe?  This 
they  were  informed  of  in  advance,  having 
numerously  attended  the  performances  dur- 
ing the  recent  La  Scala  grand  opera  season, 
and  the  Peluso  Grand  Opera  Company  is 
practically  the  La  Scala  singers,  minus  Alice 
Nielsen  and  Alice  Gentle  and  plus  several 
others — Mme.  Kristoffy,  Ralph  Errolle,  Sofia 
Charlebois,   and   several  minor   singers. 

Mme.  Kristoffy  was  the  Santuzza  on 
Tuesday  night,  and  her  appearance  and  her 
dramatic  soprano  made  her  an  important 
element  in  the  success  of  the  performance. 
Her  voice  is  ample  and  carrying,  somewhat 
hollow  and  clattering  in  tone,  but  generally 
speaking  she  was  an  effective  figure.  Her 
acting  is  more  energy  than  soul,  but  there  is 
plenty  of  the  energy,  and  of  conscience,  and 
the  picturesque  foreign  cut  of  her  features — 
I  could  not  make  out  whether  she  is  German 
or  Slav — helped  in  the  illusion,  in  spite  of 
Santuzza's  Sicilian  surroundings.  She  has 
very  beautiful,  abundant,  vital  hair,  which 
has  a  classical  line  of  growth  and  is  of  the 
manageable    kind,    for    she    timed    it    to    fall 


down  when  she  did,  exactly  at  the  culmina- 
tion of  Santuzza's  despair ;  there  it  was  on 
deck  at  the  crucial  moment,  and  so  much  of 
it  that  it  almost  extinguished  the  scenery, 
and  for  a  short  time  absorbed  both  the 
singer's  and  the  audience's  attention.  Mme. 
Kristoffy  was  obliged  to  stem  the  tide  of 
Santuzza's  woe  while  she  tossed  the  bronze- 
brown  mane  back  with  the  involuntary  move- 
ment of  pride  which  a  young  and  good-look- 
ing woman  can  not  but  feel  in  the  beauty  of 
her  chevelure.  Then,  watched  absorbedly  by 
the  audience,  who  had  forgotten  all  about 
Santuzza  and  were  saying  to  themselves,  "By 
jiggers,  it's  the  real  thing!"  she  hair-pinned 
it  into  shape  again  and  regathered  the 
threads  of  tragedy. 

"I'PagHacci"  inevitably  followed,  both  per- 
formances, while  lacking  the  fine  polish  and 
the  pretensions  of  expensive  opera,  being 
characterized  by  freshness,  verve,  and  the 
systematic  and  traditional  adherence  of  a 
body  of  people  trained  in  Italian  opera. 

Two  other  new  singers  appeared  in  the 
double  bill,  for  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
heard  Charlebois  before.  Anna  Young,  a 
youthful  debutante  with  a  soft  pussy  manner, 
acquitted  herself  fairly  well  in  the  role  of 
Lola.  "Isn't  she  a  cat  ?"  said  some  one, 
referring,  not  to  Miss  Young,  but  to  the  Si- 
cilian coquette ;  which  may  be  regarded  as 
a  compliment  to  the  young  singer,  whose  light 
voice  was  pleasing  in  Lola's  off-stage  solo. 

Sofia  Charlebois  was  a  slender,  girlish 
Nedda,  which  is  always  a  comfort.  She  has 
not  much  dramatic  abandon,  owing,  I  think, 
to  an  inability  to  quite  part  with  her  self- 
consciousness,  and  is  lacking  in  readiness  and 
ease  of  mien  and  gesture.  Her  voice  is  un- 
even and  insufficiently  colored  by  emotional 
fervor.  And  yet  although  she  was  disap- 
pointing in  the  first  act,  in  the  second  her 
improved  appearance  in  the  Columbine  cos- 
tume and  the  contrast  made  by  her  light, 
dancing  figure  to  the  mighty  torrent  of 
Canio's  jealous  rage,  lent  to  parts  of  her  con- 
ception a  certain  fitness  that  I  had  scarcely 
looked   for. 

Dadone  and  Vogliotti  were  both  present  in 
the  cast,  thereby  greatly  strengthening  its 
general  merit.  In  his  delivery  of  the  Tonio 
Prologue  Dadone  awakened  a  spectacular 
demonstration  from  the  audience,  which 
poured  their  fervent  Italian  enthusiasms  into 
their  good-sized  Italian  lungs,  raising  those 
multiplied  shouts  which  are  meat  and  wine 
to  the  singer.  He  sang  it  thrillingly,  his 
immense  voice  ranging  with  practiced  ease 
from  the  exercise  of  unstinted  power  to 
those  beautifully  colored  tones  in  which 
Tonio  claims  kinship  for  the  mime  to  a  com- 
mon humanity. 

Vogliotti  is  one  of  those  dependable  singers 
whose  good  looks  and  a  certain  suggestion 
of  pleasing  gentleness  of  nature  render  par- 
ticularly acceptable  to  the  regard  of  his  au- 
dience. One  w^ould  have  thought  that 
Yogliotti's  light  voice  and  this  suggestion  of 
gentleness  would  have  unsuited  him  for  the 
role  of  the  jealous  and  revengeful  Canio. 
But  he  came  out  all  right — he  always  does — 
although  his  sobs  were  rather  too  soprano. 
For,  after  all,  is  not  Canio  a  gentle  and 
trusting  husband  suddenly  gone  almost  mad 
with  jealous  despair? 

The  chorus  is  the  traditional  Italian  cho- 
rus— far    from    perfect — but    entirely    capable 
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of  filling  up  the  choral  landscape  acceptably. 
They  enjoyed  themselves  hugely  in  "I'Pag- 
liacci,"  for  Dadone,  who  I  feel  sure  must 
have  won  a  fat  bet  or  had  some  equally 
agreeable  experience,  was  a  very  enjoyingly 
prankish  Tonio.  He  threw  in  more  capers 
and  high  spirits  than  his  salary  need  call  for, 
his  buffo  work  being  always  clever  and 
amusing.  The  genuine  freshness  and  flow  of 
his  high  spirits  seemed  to  have  a  congenial 
vent  in  the  role  of  the  clown,  and  the 
laughter  and  applause  from  the  mimic  au- 
dience bore  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  reality. 
Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE   CHAT. 

Otis  Skinner  at  the  Columbia. 
Otis  Skinner  is  appearing  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  in  a  role  after  his  own  heart.  Henry 
Arthur  Jones  wrote  the  part  especially  for 
him  in  "Cock  o'  the  Walk."  Mr.  Skinner 
opened  his  engagement  at  the  Columbia  last 
Monday  night  and  he  has  been  playing  to  full 
houses  all  the  week.  He  will  continue  just 
one  more  week. 

Mr.  Jones  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
English  society  and  he  enjoys  poking  fun  at 
its  pretensions  as  much  as  Barrie  likes  to 
laugh  behind  his  hand  at  his  Scotch  brethren, 
tin  "Cock  o'  the  Walk"  he  has  chosen  for 
his  butts  the  not  too  highly  talented  actor- 
managers  of  London  who  have  achieved 
knighthood,  the  romantic  little  girls  who  fool- 
ishly adore  these  same  actor-managers  and 
make  "matinee  idols"  of  them,  and  the  Lord 
Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  who  stray 
into  the  theatre  on  such  occasions  as  the 
Shakespeare  tercentenary. 

The  supporting  company  is  a  particularly 
good  one,  including  Janet  Dunbar,  Enid  Ben- 
nett, Luella  Smith,  Walter  Gibbs,  Walter  F. 
Scott,  John  Rogers,  Harry  Dodd,  Henry 
Crocker,  and  Ernest  A.  Elton,  for  each  of 
whom   there   is   a   congenial   part. 

Mr.  Skinner's  matinees  at  the  Columbia 
are  on  Wednesday  and   Saturday. 


the  first  time  here  the  stirring  dramatic 
playlet,  "The  Frame-Up,"  with  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  climaxes  that  has  been  shown 
here.  Both  characters  have  been  patterned 
after  a  couple  who  have  been  in  the  limelight 
for  their  skill  in  evading  the  police  of  both 
continents, 

Chabot  and  Dixon  have  a  classical  little 
musical  skit  with  a  programme  of  the  most 
popular  selections  which  are  played  upon  the 
violin  and  the  'cello  by  the  duo. 

The  Claremont  Brothers  have  a  novelty 
acrobatic  act  using  swaying  ladders  for  their 
startling  stunts.  Russell  and  Esther  Drew 
will  appear  in  a  delightful  talking  skit,  "At 
the  Drugstore,"  and  the  eighth  chapter  of 
"The   Iron   Claw"  will   also  be   shown. 


Musical  Comedy  Season  at  Columbia  Theatre. 

That  San  Francisco  is  ready  for  a  musical- 
comedy  season  at  popular  prices  is  being 
made  evident  by  the  incessant  inquiry  re- 
garding the  beginning  of  the  season  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre.  It  promises  to  bring  out 
the  most  sparkling  of  latest  successes  pre- 
sented by  an  array  of  high-class  talent,  in- 
troducing names  familiar  to  Broadway  mu- 
sical-comedy lovers.  "The  Midnight  Girl," 
which  begins  the  season  on  Sunday  night, 
May  14th,  is  one  of  the  pronounced  hits  of 
the  past  season  in  New  York.  It  is  from  the 
pen  of  the  men  who  wrote  delightful  "Adele." 
The  prima  donna  roles  will  be  sung  by 
Eleanor  Henry,  who  was  the  talk  of  New 
York  in  the  New  Amsterdam  Theatre  pro- 
duction of  "Sweethearts."  Dorothy  Webb, 
Maude  Beatty,  Victoria  Gauran,  Robert  Pit- 
kin, J.  Humbird  Duffey,  Arthur  Cunningham, 
Stanley  Ridges,  and  Madison  Smith  are 
among  the  leading  members  of  the  big  or- 
ganization, which  will  include  an  immense 
chorus  of  singing  and  dancing  girls.  Elabo- 
rate scale  of  productions  and  general  perfec- 
tion of  the  shows  are  promised.  Prices  will 
range  from  $1   to   10  cents. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 
The  Orpheum  will  present  next  week  a 
great  new  show,  with  Fritzi  Scheff  as  its 
headline  attraction.  Her  charm,  daintiness, 
style,  and  beautiful  voice  always  command 
enthusiastic  approval.  Miss  Scheff's  pro- 
gramme will  be  composed  of  her  greatest  mu- 
sical triumphs  and  she  brings  with  her  as 
musical    director  August   Kleinecke. 

Manuel  Quiroga,  the  young  Spanish  vio- 
linist, who  recently  made  his  American  debut 
in  New  York  and  became  one  of  the  artistic 
successes  of  its  musical  world,  will  be  a  spe- 
cial feature   of  the  new  bill. 

Aveling  and  Lloyd  call  themselves  "Two 
Southern  Gentlemen,"  and  their  dialogue  is 
written  for  them  by  Aaron  Hoffman  along 
these  lines.  Both  men  are  excellent  de- 
lineators   of   character    comedy. 

Homer  Miles  and  Helen  Ray  will  appear 
in  Mr.  Miles'  latest  sketch,  "An  Innocent 
Bystander,"  which  contains  an  ingenious  and 
thoroughly   interesting   story. 

A  trio  calling  themselves  "Three  Little 
4PaIs"  are  Conlin,  Steele,  and  Parks.  These 
two  men  and  a  girl  sing,  dance,  and  chatter 
an  a  diverting  and  unconventional  manner. 
I  Joe  Laurie  and  Aleen  Bronson  will  present 
a  delightful  bit  of  foolery  in  the  shape  of  a 
musical  skit   called   "Lost   md   Found." 

The  Carpos  Brothers  have  a  new  head- 
balancing  and  musical  act.  Imagine  a  man 
playing  the  piano  with  another  man  weigh- 
ing over  150  pounds  balanced  on  his  head, 
who  at  the  same  time  is  performing  on  the 
mandolin,  and  one  will  have  an  idea  of  one 
of  the  feats  which  this  couple  accomplishes. 
Stella  Mayhew  and  Billie  Taylor  will  be 
the  only  holdover  in  this  great  and  novel 
vaudeville   bill.  ^_^_ 

"September  Morn,"  Pantages  Headliner. 
"September  Morn,"  a  vest-pocket  edition 
of  Rowland  and  Clifford's  sensational  com- 
edy success,  will  head  the  new  eight-act 
show  which  opens  at  the  Pantages  Theatre 
next  Sunday  afternoon.  Louise  de  Foggie, 
Harry  Fields,  and  ten  dashing  chorus  girls 
will  assist  in  the  festivities  which  take  place 
in  an  artist's  studio,  where  the  famous 
French  painting  is  supposed  to  be  reproduced. 
An  artist's  model  who  has  sat  for  several 
of  the  best-known  New  York  illustrators  has 
been  especially  engaged  to  pose  for  the  cen- 
tral   figure    of    "September    Morn." 

The  Bowman  Brothers,  styled  the  "Blue 
Grass  Boys,"  are  the  special  added  feature 
with  the  new  bill.  The  boys  have  a  comedy 
singing  specialty  with  the  twain  offering  one 
of  the  best  operatic  repertories  in  vaudeville. 
The    Ward-Terry    Players    will    present    for 
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Philharmonic  Orchestra  Concert. 
Conforming  to  its  plan  of  presenting  at 
each  symphony  concert  some  solo  masterpiece 
played  by  recognized  artists,  the  People's 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  will  introduce  its 
concertmaster,  Emilio  Meriz,  next  Thursday 
night  in  Max  Bruch's  beautiful  concerto  in 
G  minor  with  full  orchestral  score  and  un- 
der the  direction  of  Nikolai  Sokoloff.  The 
concert  will  be  given  in  Pavilion  Rink,  cor- 
ner of  Sutter  and  Pierce  Streets. 

With  admittance  placed  at  25  cents  and 
reserved  seats  at  50  cents  it  is  believed  that 
the  orchestral  treats  are  brought  within  the 
means  of  all  who  really  love  music.  The 
association  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  only  way  in  which  these  concerts,  in- 
volving the  presence  of  sixty-five  picked  in- 
strumentalists and  a  soloist  at  every  concert, 
can  be  placed  on  a  self-supporting  basis  is  by 
the  attendance  of  great  crowds;  hence  the 
association  appeals  to  music  lovers  of  this 
city  to  give  the  organization  the  benefit  of 
their  moral  support  by  joining  in  member- 
ship, which  is  achieved  by  the  purchase  of 
season  tickets. 

The  programme  for  next  Thursday  night's 
concert  is  typical  of  those  catholic  schedules 
assembled  by  Conductor  Sokoloff.  It  will 
open  with  Tschaikowsky's  Fourth  Symphony, 
all  the  movements  of  which  will  be  played ; 
Mozart's  melodious  overture  to  "Marriage  of 
Figaro"  ;  the  Bruch  Concerto  for  violin  and 
orchestra,  and  Rimsky-Korsakow's  Spanish 
Caprice,   op.   34. 

■*•* 

The  first  recorded  visit  to  Yellowstone 
Park  was  made  by  John  Colter  in  1810.  He 
was  a  trapper  and  adventurer  who  took 
refuge  there  from  hostile  Indians.  His  story 
of  its  wonders  was  discredited.  The  next 
recorded  visit  was  by  a  trapper  named  Joseph 
Meek  in  1829,  who  described  it  as  "a  country 
smoking  with  vapor  from  boiling  springs  and 
burning  with  gases  issuing  from  small  craters." 
From  some  of  these  craters,  he  said,  "issued 
blue  flame  and  molten  brimstone,"  which,  of 
course,  was  not  true,  though  doubtless  Meek 
fully  believed  it  to  be  the  truth.  Between 
1830  and  1840  Warren  Angus  Ferris,  a  clerk 
in  the  American  Fur  Company,  wrote  the  first 
description  of  the  Firehole  Geyser  Basin,  but 
it  was  not  until  1852  that  the  geyser  district 
was  actually  defined  and  the  geysers  precisely 
located.  This  was  done  by  Father  de  Smet, 
the  famous  Jesuit  missionary.  It  remained 
for  a  government  expedition,  sent  out  in  1S59 
under  command  of  Captain  W.  F.  Reynolds, 
to  first  really  explore  and  chart  the  region. 
Several  private  explorers  followed,  but  so 
great  was  public  incredulity  as  to  the  marvels 
they  described  that  they  did  not  dare  tell 
their  experiences  before  any  general  au- 
diences. The  large  exploring  expedition  un- 
der Governor  Henry  D.  Washburn,  surveyor- 
general  of  Montana,  in  1870.  finally  estab- 
lished the  facts  to  the  public  belief  and  led 
to  the  creation  of  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park.  

"Was  his  crime  premeditated?"  "I  don't 
think  so.  He  thought  it  all  out  beforehand, 
you  know." — Life, 


Romantic  San  Juan  Bautista. 
"At  San  Juan  Bautista,"  wrote  the  author 
of  "Ramona,"  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  "there 
lingers  more  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  olden 
time  than  is  found  in  any  place  in  Cali- 
fornia." 

Yet  this  quaint  valley  town,  with  its  pic- 
turesque mission,  lies  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  Coast  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 
It  is  reached  by  stage  from  Sargent,  many 
travelers  returning  to  the  main  line  by  way 
of   Hollister   and   Gilroy. 

From  Sargent  it  is  a  beautiful  drive  along 
the  wooded  Pajaro  River,  up  through  the 
vegetable  gardens  and  the  orchards  to  San 
Juan.  The  mission  town  holds  an  attractive 
position  on  a  little  plateau  at  the  base  of 
the  Gabilan  Mountains,  and  San  Juan  is  no 
less  picturesque  in  detail,  for  there  are  many 
old  galleried  adobe  houses,  come  down  from 
the  Spanish  regime,  and  the  broad,  sandy 
streets  are  overarched  with  ancient  trees.  In 
the  days  of  the  stage  coach  San  Juan  was 
the  most  important  town  between  San  Jose 
and  Los  Angeles  and  boasted  two  thousand 
inhabitants.  Now  it  has  barely  a  quarter  of 
that  number,  but  prosperity  remains,  assured 
by  the  forty  thousand  fertile  acres  of  the 
San    Juan    Valley. 

Fronting  the  old  plaza  is  the  mission  of 
San  Juan  Bautista  (St.  John  the  Baptist),  one 
of  the  best  preserved  of  the  Franciscan  es- 
tablishments and  still  in  use  as  a  parish 
church.  The  mission  contains  rare  treasures, 
relics  of  early  California — antique  musical  in- 
struments, old  choral  scores,  sacred  paintings, 
valuable  documents,  silk  vestments  gay  with 
silver  and  gold  brocade.  The  church,  a  large 
building  with  thick  adobe  walls  supported  by 
massive  buttresses,  was  founded  in  1797  and 
dedicated  in  1812.  In  the  mission  garden 
grow  pear  trees  planted  by  the  padres  over 
a  century  ago,   and  still  in  bearing. 

An  interesting  reminder  of  the  early  days 
at  San  Juan  is  the  Castro  mansion,  the  home 
of  General  Jose  Castro,  who  commanded  the 
California  forces  in  the  Mexican  War.  Next 
to  the  Castro  house  and  fronting  the  plaza  is 
the  quaint  hotel,  more  than  a  hundred  years 
old.  Above  San  Juan  rises  Fremont's  Peak, 
where  Captain  John  C.  Fremont  ("The  Path- 
finder") first  raised  the  American  flag  above 
California  soil,  March  4,  1846.  The  summit 
of  this  mountain,  easily  reached  by  trail,  af- 
fords superb  views  in  every  direction. 


Owing  to  the  sad  turn  of  affairs  in  his 
world,  the  great  Antoine,  whose  little  Theatre 
Libre  opened  in  Montmartre  in  the  autumn 
of  18S7,  has  been  written  down  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  theatre  as  the  homely  cradle  of 
the  biggest  force  in  modern  dramatic  art, 
has  returned  to  the  stage  as  an  actor,  now 
in  his  sixtieth  year,  doing  a  turn  in  the 
Paris  music  halls.  Recently  a  writer  said  of 
him  :  "He  plays  the  part  of  an  old  sea  cap- 
tain who  has  arranged  a  private  little  dinner 
with  a  lady.  He  comes  into  the  room  and 
finds  the  lady  already  there,  but  with  her 
trooper,  and  the  trooper  is  kissing  the  lady. 
The  explanation  is  that  before  the  war  the 
lady  was  the  trooper's  sweetheart.  The  old 
captain  philosophizes,  then  goes  off,  leaving 
the  young  couple.  There  is  very  little  in  the 
piece,  and  M.  Antoine  scarcely  has  scope  for 
his  acting,  but  the  point  was  to  see  him 
again  on  the  stage."  Almost  at  the  same 
time  there  was  a  pathetic  sale  by  public  auc- 
tion. At  this  was  put  up  all  the  scenery  M. 
Antoine  had  had  built  and  painted  for  his 
most  ambitious  efforts  at  the  Odeon,  "Romeo 
and  Juliet,"  "Faust,"  "King  Lear,"  "Corio- 
lanus,"  "L'Arlesienna,"  etc.  The  state  or- 
dered the  sale  of  the  scenery  as  a  war  econ- 
omy, to  save  storing  expenses,  but  the  whole 
lot,  upon  which  M.  Antoine  had  spent  thou- 
sands of  pounds,  thereby  crippling  his  man- 
agement, went  for  a  few  thousand   francs. 
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Viking  Relics  Unearthed. 
Children  playing  on  the  mound  which  had 
probably  been  raised  over  the  grave  of  some 
Viking  leader  at  Valtes,  in  the  island  of 
Lewis,  one  of  the  Hebrides  group,  recently 
discovered  a  number  of  Viking  relics  of  the 
ninth  century.  They  consisted  of  a  pair  of 
large  oval  brooches  of  a  noted  Scandinavian 
type,  a  small  brooch,  a  round,  disk-shaped  or- 
nament with  a  central  boss  and  a  decoration 
of  interlaced  loops,  a  small  buckle,  a  portion 
of  a  bronze  chain  probably  used  to  connect 
the  large  oval  brooches,  and  a  single  big 
amber  bead.  These  articles  had  become  ex- 
posed by  the  recent  heavy  gales  in  the  sand 
close  to  the  sea  at  Valtos. 

"Yes,  there  is  a  real  idea  back  of  every- 
thing he  writes."  "Yes,  all  the  way  from 
one  to  two  thousand  years  back." — Life. 

AMUSEMENTS 
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People's  Philharmonic 
Orchestra 

(Third   Year) 

NIKOLAI  SOKOLOFF 

CONDUCTOR 

Soloist:  EMILIO   MERIZ,  Master  Violinist 

PAVILION    RINK 

Sutter  and  Pierce  Streets 

Thursday  Eve,  May  1 1 

Reserved  seats,  50c;  general  admission,  25c, 
On  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Go.'s  and  Kohler 
&    Chase's. 

The  Greatest  Musical  Feast  in  America  at 
PEOPLE'S  PRICES 

65-  ARTISTS— 65 
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RPHEUM 


O'FARRELL  STREET 

Between  Stncklon  and  Powell 


Particularly  gay  and  attractive  are  the 
shops  of  the  lantern  venders  in  the  Chinese 
cities.  All  varieties  of  lanterns  are  to  be  seen 
— the  large  silken  ones  three  and  four  feet 
high,  gorgeously  painted  with  variegated 
colors,  embroidered  in  gold  and  silver  or  deco- 
rated with  deep  fringe  of  the  same  material, 
costing  from  $100  to  $200  and  used  by  the 
wealthy  mandarins  and  others;  and  common 
small  horn  and  paper  lanterns,  used  by  the 
coolies,  which  cost  one-sixteenth  of  a  dollar. 
The  mode  of  making  horn  lanterns  is  very 
ingenius ;  the  horns  are  cut  into  remarkably 
thin  slices  which,  by  means  of  heat  and 
pressure,  are  joined  together  and  formed  into 
various  shapes  ;  round,  square,  hexagon,  octa- 
gon, and  some  shaped  to  resemble  an  hour- 
glass. It  is  usual  for  servants,  after  sunset, 
to  carry  before  their  masters  large  lanterns 
made  either  of  horn  or  highly  varnished 
paper,  with  the  name,  title,  and  dignities 
painted  in  large  letters  thereon.  At  the  Feasr 
of  Lanterns,  which  takes  place  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Chinese  Xew  Year,  these  lantern 
shop  proprietors  reap  a  rich  harvest,  as  it  is 
customary  for  parents  to  make  presents  of 
lanterns  to  their  children,  brother  to  sister, 
friend  to  friend,  inferior  to  superior,  and 
vice  versa. 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

A  GREAT  NEW  SHOW 

FRITZI     SCHEFF 

The  Brilliant  Viennese  Prima  Donna 
MANUEL  QUIROGA,  the  Young  Spanish 
Violinist;  AVELING  and  LLOYD,  Two 
Southern  Gentlemen;  HOMER  MILES  and 
HELEN  RAY  in  "An  Innocent  Bystander"; 
CONLIN,  STEELE  and  PARKS,  "Three 
Little  Pals";  LAURIE  and  BRONSON  in 
"Lost  and  Found";  CARPOS  BROTHERS  in 
an  Equilibristic  Novelty;  NEW  ORPHEUM 
TRAVELOGUE;  Lnst  Week.  STELLA  MAY- 
HEW  and  BILLIE  TAYLOR,  Original  Songs 
and   Chatter. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Matt- 
nee  prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,    50c.      Phone— DOUGLAS    70. 


fOLUMBlA  THEATRE 

V^Oearv  and  Mason  Sts.        Phc 


The  Leading 
Playhouse 

Phone  Franklin  100 


Monday,   May  8— Second  and   Last  Week 

Wednesday    and    Saturday    matinees,    25c    to    $1 

Evenings,    50c   to   $2 

OTIS   SKINNER 

In    his    new    comedy    success 

"Cock  o'  the  Walk" 

By    Henry    Arthur    Jones 

Beginning     Sunday     Night,     May     14 

Opening    of    the    Musical    Comedy    Season 

"THE    MIDNIGHT    GIRL" 


PANTAGES 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Mawn 


Pantages  Big  Show 

"SEPTEMBER  MORN,"  a  Scns.itii.nal 
Comedy  Success,  with  Harry  Fields  an.l  LO 
Dashing  Chorus  Girls;  BOWMAN  BROTH- 
ERS in  Operatic  Repertories;  THE  WARD- 
TERRY  TLA  VERS  in  -The  Frame-Up"  i 
CHABOT  ami  DIXON,  Musical  Comedy 
Pair;  CLAREMONT  BROTHERS 
Acrobats:  RUSSELL  and  DREW 
Drugstore";    "THE    IRON    I  1. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


May  6,  1916. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

"I  hope  Premier  Asquith  will  do  his  duty 
to  the  country  as"  thoroughly  as  my  wife  has 
done  hers  to  the  nation."  By  this  brief  and 
telling  announcement  do  we  become  aware 
that  the  wife  of  Waldorf  Astor  has  perpe- 
trated a  baby,  with  Waldorf  Astor  himself 
as    particeps    criminis — at    least   we   infer    so. 

But  how  embarrassing  for  Mr.  Asquith. 
Why  pick  upon  him?  Surely  the  British  pre- 
mier has  enough  on  his  hands  just  at  present 
without  this  unreasonable  demand  that  he 
have  a  baby.  When  a  wealthy  retired  hatter 
once  told  the  late  King  Edward  that  he 
would  not  visit  a  certain  country  house  be- 
cause the  company  there  was  always  so 
"mixed,"  the  king  replied:  "Mixed?  Damn 
it,  man,  we  can't  all  be  hatters."  And  so 
in  the  same  way  Mr.  Asquith  might  reply 
that  we  can't  all  have  babies,  and  that  at 
least  some  of  us  must  be  content  to  admire 
Mrs.  Astor,  or  whatever  she  calls  herself, 
without  allowing  ourselves  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  spirit  of  emulation.  But  then  that 
is  always  the  way  with  people  like  this. 
They  trumpet  their  achievements  to  high 
heaven  and  they  can't  imagine  that  any  one 
else  is  doing  anything  if  it  happens  to  be  a 
little  bit  different  from  what  they  are  doing. 
Now  Mr.  Asquith  has  quite  enough  on  his 
hands  just  at  present.  After  the  war  is  over 
he  may  be  able  to  turn  his  attention  to 
many  things  that  he  is  now  compelled  to  neg- 
lect. But  to  flourish  Mrs.  Astor's  baby  in 
his  face — metaphorically  speaking — when  he 
is  quite  busy  in  so  many  other  ways  is  un- 
reasonable and  untimely.  It  ought  not  to  be 
done. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  glad  to  know 
that  Mrs.  Astor  has  had  a  baby  and  we  feel 
that  we  are  not  departing  from  a  strict  neu- 
trality when  we  remark  that  this  must  prove 
a  severe  blow  to  the  Teutonic  powers.  But 
then,  as  we  all  know,  misfortunes  never  come 
singly.  None  the  less  it  does  seem  hard 
upon  Germany  that  the  failure  of  the  attack 
upon  Verdun  should  be  followed  so  closely 
by  this  hostile  activity  on  the  part  of  an 
aristocratic  young  mother  who  is  almost  sure 
to  raise  her  boy  to  be  a  soldier.  But  we 
are  still  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Asquith  is  al- 
ready doing  all  that  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected   of  him. 


It  seems  that  the  fashionable  women  of 
Windsor,  Canada,  have  contracted  the  pleas- 
ing habit  of  going  to  Detroit  to  buy  their 
shoes  and  taking  them  home  on  their  feet  in 
order  to  avoid  the  customs  duty.  Last  week 
one  hundred  women  were  stopped  in  the 
course  of  a  single  day  and  the  customs  au- 
thorities have  the  names  and  addresses  of 
two  hundred  other  women  who  are  now  in- 
vited to  drop  round  casually  and  pay  37J^ 
per   cent   duty. 

But  the  kernel  of  the  incident  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  short  skirts  of  the  women 
that  make  detection  so  easy.  The  days  when 
women's  feet  were  compared  with  little  mice 
that  peeped  in  and  out  have  gone  by,  and  in- 
deed it  may  be  said  that  if  women  should 
take  to  smuggling  their  stockings  as  well  as 
their  shoes  by  importing  them  in  situ,  so  to 
speak,  it  will  be  discovered  in  just  the  same 
way.  The  customs  officer  will  be  there.  One 
glance    enough    for   him. 


It  has  been  left  to  a  sapient  writer  in  the 
Xew  York  Sun  to  point  out  that  a  prolific 
cause  of  divorce  is  the  charitable  proclivities 
of  women.  Women  are  notoriously  under  the 
influence  of  clergymen.  Clergymen  maintain 
their  hold  upon  the  public  toleration  by 
activity  in  charity  organization,  and  they  find 
it  easy  to  delude  and  flatter  women  into  co- 
operation. Then  comes  the  neglect  of  the 
home,  the  husband  takes  to  drink  or  even 
breaks  the  Sabbath,  and  the  once  happy  home 
is  rent  by  discord.  The  husband  is  to  be 
found  at  the  dog  show  or  at  a  symphony 
concert,  while  the  wife  is  parading  the  street 
selling  lead  pencils  in  aid  of  the  fund  for 
teaching  eugenics  to  the  Esquimaux  or  dis- 
couraging race  suicide  among  the  Pata- 
gonians.  And  there  you  are,  as  Mr.  Dooley 
would  say. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  charitable  work  organ- 
ized by  women  has  no  element  whatever  of 
charity.  It  is  self-display  pure  and  simple. 
The  committees  of  these  organizations  are 
veritable  hotbeds  of  social  ambition.  Promi- 
nence and  notoriety  are  the  only  things 
sought  for.  The  woman  who  can  not  per- 
suade a  housemaid  to  stay  with  her  for  more 
than  two  weeks,  whose  demeanor  to  a  shop 
assistant  is  an  elaborate  study  in  insolence 
and  offensiveness,  is  none  the  less  prominent 
in  raising  money  for  Belgians  or  in  tre- 
mendous efforts  to  persuade  some  little  Biddy 
or  Mike  to  take  the  pledge.  Not  that  she 
cares  for  the  Belgians  or  for  Biddy  and 
Mike.  They  are  merely  convenient  steps  on 
the  ladder  to  social  prominence,  incidents  in 
a  whirl  of  pleasure  and  novelty  that  is  never 
■illc-  ed  to  wander  from  the  illuminated  circle 
nf    Miblic  attention. 


in  the  treatment  of  the  jeune  We.  Give  her 
too  much  liberty  and  she  goes  to  the  devil. 
Give  her  too  little  liberty  and  she  steers 
more  or  less  directly  for  the  same  destina- 
tion. And  sometimes  it  happens  that  she 
will  go  to  the  devil  in  any  event.  We  have 
known   of   such   cases. 

For  example,  take  the  case  of  Alma  Myers, 
although  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  why 
the  whole  wide  world  should  be  invited  to 
consider  this  young  woman's  misdemeanor  in 
running  away  from  home  except  for  the  fact 
that  she  happens  to  belong  to  fashionable 
life.  Now  Alma's  mother  can  not  understand 
why  she  should  run  away.  Nor  could  we 
until  we  read  the  mother's  conception  of  her 
maternal  duties.  We  understood  it  then. 
We,  too,  should  have  run  away  and  stayed 
away.  Alma,  says  her  mother,  "was  always 
very,  very  carefully  brought  up.  I  seldom  let 
her  out  of  my  sight  a  minute.  I  am  a  nerv- 
ous woman  and  I  worry  a  great  deal.  So 
I  taught  Alma  to  always  call  me  up  on  the 
telephone  everywhere  she  went  and  report  to 
me  what  she  was  doing  and  when  she  was 
coming  home.  Alma  was  just  twenty,  but  I 
never  allowed  her  to  have  any  "beaux."  I 
think  a  girl's  best  companions  are  her  par- 
ents. I  always  made  it  a  practice  to  go 
with  her  to  the  movies,  and  when  I  couldn't 
her  father  would  go.  You  see,  Alma  really 
never  had  much  chance  to  meet  boys,  and 
that's  why  I  know  this  eloping  idea  is  so 
absurd." 

Now  just  imagine  the  mental  status  of  a 
woman  who  will  gravely  enumerate  all  the 
best  reasons  that  would  urge  a  girl  to  run 
away,  and  do  so  under  the  conviction  that 
they  are  reasons  why  a  girl  should  not  run 
away. 

The  other  side  of  the  shield  is  supplied  by 
a  news  item  from  Paterson,  which  acquaints 
us  with  the  action  taken  by  the  headmistress 
of  the  high  school  to  discourage  the  girls 
of  that  institution  from  adopting  the  sar- 
torial extravagances  usually  associated  with 
the  demimonde,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  demimonde  inclines  rather  to  simplicity 
of  attire  than  to  extravagance.  Henceforth, 
says  the  head  mistress,  the  girls  must  come 
to  school  decently  clothed  and  with  a  mini- 
mum rather  than  a  maximum  of  uncovered 
area.  There  must  be  no  high-heel  shoes,  and 
paint  and  powder  must  be  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  Vanity  bags  must  be  left  at 
home,  and  if  nature  has  been  niggardly  in 
the  matter  of  development  she  must  be  en- 
couraged by  patience  and  massage  rather 
than  by  art.  In  both  cases,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, the  fault  is  not  so  much  with  the 
girls,  poor  little  trout,  as  with  their  mothers, 
and  this  justifies  a  long-cherished  conviction 
that  men  will  eventually  have  to  take  over 
the   functions   of  maternity. 


In  what  light  does  a  father  wish  his  chil- 
dren to  see  him  ?  As  he  is,  as  he  isn't,  as 
he  would  like  to  be,  as  he  ought  to  be,  or  as 
he  would  like  to  be  thought?  This  question 
is  raised  by  Colonel  Roosevelt's  statement 
that  the  little  character  study  of  him  by  Julian 
Street,  entitled  ''The  Most  Interesting  Ameri- 
can," meets  with  his  approval  in  just  this 
particular.  In  a  copy  of  the  book  which 
Mrs.  Street  prizes  very  highly  Mr.  Roosevelt 
recently  wrote :  "This  little  book  puts  me 
in  the  light  in  which  I  wish  my  children  to 
see  me ;  and  I  am  very  glad  it  should  be 
written  by  the  very  man  who  has  written  it." 


Vli.it   we  seem  to  need  is  a  happy  medium 


Caswell's  Coffee 


"Hold  Popular  sway 
At  hotels  and  cafe" 


530-534  Folsom  Street 
Phone  Sutter  6654 


Write  for  Prices  and  Samples 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  1850 

PACIFIC    DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE 

San  Francisco 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH     -     -    -    Manager 


Eames    Tricycle    Co. 

Manufacturers  of 
invalid  Rolling  Chairs  for  all  purposes 
SELF-PROPELLING  TRICYCLE  CHAIRS 

FOR   THE   DISABLED 

Invalid    Chairs    wholesale 
and  retail  and  for  rent. 
1714  Market  Street  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Park  2940 
1202  S.  Main     -     -     LOS  ANGELES 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men,    and 

Corporations. 

ALLEN'S   PRESS   CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone   Kearny  392.  88    First   Street 


'  *V/     SUNSET      \  "  I 

[OGDEN  &  SHASTA) 

ROUTES 


FIRST  IN  SAFETY 


FOUR 

GATEWAYS 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


"SUNSET  ROUTE"- 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


Two  Daily  Trains  to  New 
Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


"OGDEN     ROUTE" Four    Daily  Trains    to    Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


"SHASTA  ROUTE"— iw  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 

Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and   fertile  valleys. 


"EL  PASO  ROUTE" Two   Daily   Trains    to    Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les,Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,    and    Illinois. 


Southern  Pacific  Service 
Is  the  Standard 

BEST  DINING  CAR  IN  AMERICA 

Oil -Burning  Engines— No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 

Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 

Awarded    Grand    Prize     for    Railway    Track,    Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and   Otherwise. 

The  man  of  great  financial  prominence  had 
met  with  an  accident.  "We'll  have  to  probe," 
said  the  doctor.  Just  3 1  that  moment  the 
man  recovered  consciousness  and  exclaimed : 
"If  it's  a  surgical  operation  go  ahead,  but  if 
it's  another  investigation,  give  me  an  anaes- 
thetic." 


i  "Officer    of   the    day."      Replied    the   "rookie," 

I  most  earnestly:     "You're  late,  you  are.     You'll 

get  hell   when  the  corporal  of  the  guard  sees 

you." 


A  polite  and  elderly  and  absent-minded 
man  whose  wife  was  both-  talkative  and  high- 
tempered,  and  who  had  just  installed  a  hot- 
air  furnace  in  his  home,  was  accosted  by  a 
neighbor  woman:  "How  is  the  hot  air,  Mr. 
Jones?"  "She  is  very  well,  I  thank  you, 
ma'am,"  said   Mr.  Jones. 


A  "Tommy"  in  hospital  had  beside  him 
a  watch  of  curious  and  foreign  design.  The 
attending  doctor  was  interested.  "Where  did 
your  watch  come  from  ?"  he  asked.  "A  Ger- 
man give  it  me,"  he  answered.  A  little  piqued, 
the  doctor  inquired  how  the  foe  had  come 
to  convey  his  token  of  esteem  and  affection. 
"  'E    'ad   to,"   was   the   laconic   reply. 


The  minister  hurried  down  the  aisle  and 
grasped  the  stranger's  hand.  "I  am  glad  to 
see  you  with  us  tonight,"  he  said.  "I  can 
see  by  the  expression  in  your  face  that  you 
are  laboring  under  some  deep  sorrow,  some 
great  disappointment."  "You're  right ;  I 
came  in  here  thinking  this  was  a  movie,  and, 
having  got  in,  I  didn't  have  the  nerve  to  get 
up   and   walk  out." 


Mcintosh  and  McNab  went  out  on  the  golf 
links  and  in  the  course  of  the  play  came 
opposite  a  deep,  muddy  pond.  Here  the  in- 
herent caution  of  McNab  asserted  itself.  He 
appeared  indisposed  to  continue.  "What're 
ye  hesitatin'  aboot,  Tammas  ?  Play  off, 
mon,"  said  Mcintosh.  McNab  replied : 
"Mon,  yon's  a  bran'-new  twa-shillin'  ba' — and 
I  may  never  see  it  again !" 


At  one  part  of  the  line  "somewhere  in 
France"  the  soldiers  have  displayed  some  in- 
genuity in  naming  the  trenches,  and  two  men 
from  another  division  one  day  came  across 
a  trench  marked  "The  Deanery."  "Hello," 
said  one,  "here's  a  damned  deanery."  Then 
a  head  popped  out  of  the  trench,  and  the 
chaplain  observed,  "Yes,  and  I'm  the  damned 
dean,  so  please  moderate  your  language." 


Two  married  women  were  having  a  chat, 
and,  as  usual,  the  conversation  veered  round 
to  the  expense  of  living.  "It's  really  awful 
how  the  rise  in  prices  has  affected  us!"  said 
one  sadly.  "Why,  do  you  know  that  my  bills 
for  clothes  this  year  are  exactly  double  what 
they  were  last  year?"  "Goodness !"  gasped 
the  other.  "I  don't  see  how  your  husband 
can  afford  it."  "He  can't,"  replied  the  first, 
calmly.  "But,  then,  he  couldn't  afford  it  last 
year,  so  what's  the  difference?" 


Alfred  Austin's  ignorance  of  the  fact  that 
the  word  "byre"  means  "cow-house"  led  him 
into  an  amusing  blunder.  One  of  the  verses 
of   his    poems,    "To   Arms,"    runs : 

From   English  hamlets,   Irish  hills, 

Welsh  hearths  and  Scottish  byres, 
They  throng  to  show  that  they  are  still 
Sons    worthy   of   their    sires. 

"Mr.  Austin  may  be  informed,"  wrote  a 
Scottish  critic,  "that  sons  of  sires  that  pass 
from  byres  are  found  oftener  in  English 
cattle  shows  than  in  foreign  battlefields.  The 
poetic  license  is  great,  but  it  does  not  cover 
slander." 


He  was  a  "rookie"  on  his  first  sentry  duty 
at  one  of  the  government  reservations.  The 
corporal  of  the  guard  had  told  him  what  to 
do  when  the  officer  of  the  day  appeared, 
which  by  rule  ought  to  be  at  about  half-past 
nine  that  night.  Sentry  was  to  notify  cor- 
poral when  the  officer  had  passed.  At  10 
o'clock  no  report  from  the  sentry.  The  cor- 
poral wanted  to  know  why.  Much  perturbed, 
the  sentry  said  he  was  sorry.  He  had  not 
seen  the  officer.  "Keep  me  posted,"  said  the 
corporal  sharply.  "He  is  mighty  late."  Fif- 
teen minutes  later  the  officer  appeared,  and 
the    sentry    challenged :      "Who    goes    there  ?" 


The  opposite  forces  hired  a  pugnacious  fel- 
low to  attend  the  political  rally  and  heckle 
the  candidate.  The  heckling  after  a  while 
got  on  the  nerves  of  another  member  of  the 
audience,  and  he  roared  at  the  fat  man : 
"Shut  up,  you  ass  !"  At  this  a  third  member 
of  the  audience  shouted  :  "Oh,  you  shut  up, 
too!  The  pair  of  you  are  asses!"  The  can- 
didate on  the  platform  took  a  sip  of  water. 
Then  he  said  :  "There  seems  to  be  a  lot  of 
asses  on  hand  here  tonight,  but,  gents,  for 
the  love  of  Mike,  let's  hear  one  at  a  time." 
"Well,  you  go  on,  then,"  yelled  a  chap  in 
the    gallery. 


Nearly  all  the  youth  of  the  neighborhood 
attended  the  charity  bazaar,  and  one  by  one 
they  drifted  to  a  stall  where  a  tiny,  shapely, 
scented  gray  kid  glove  reposed  on  a  satin 
cushion.  Attached  to  the  cushion  was  a 
notice,  written  in  a  delicate  feminine  hand, 
which  ran  :  "The  owner  of  this  glove  will, 
at  7:30  this  evening,  be  pleased  to  kiss  any 
person  who  purchases  a  ticket  beforehand." 
Tickets  were  purchased  by  the  score,  and  at 
7 :30  a  long  row  of  young  men  assembled 
outside  the  stall.  Then,  punctual  to  the  mo- 
ment, old  Tom  Porson,  the  local  butcher,  who 
weighs  200  pounds  and  is  almost  as  beautiful 
as  a  side  of  bacon,  stepped  to  the  front  of 
the  stall.  "Now,  young  gents,"  he  said, 
"this  'ere  glove  belongs  to  me.  I  bought  it 
this  morning.  Now  I'm  ready  for  you.  Come 
on  !     Don't  be  bashful !     One  at  a  time  !" 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Breaking  Into  Print. 
At  last  his  name 

In   print    is   seen; 
He  lit  the  fire 

With    a    gasoline. 

— Warren    Tribune. 


The  Paper-Chase. 
Seated  one   day   in   the   Subway 

I  was  peevish  and  ill  at  ease, 
For   my   optics  wandered   wildly 

Over  such  lines  as  these: 

Villa   to   be   caught   today ; 

Funston's  men  are  on  his  track; 
Villa  makes  a  get-away; 

Villa  baffles   all   the    pack; 
Pershing   sure   of   Villa    soon; 

Villa,    fleeing,    fools  the  bunch; 
Villa    killed    today    at    noon; 

Can't  escape,  is  army's  hunch; 
Villa  hides  in  mountain  pass; 

Villa's  healthy,   Villa's  dead; 
Villa  using  poisoned  gas; 

Villa's  wounded,  it   is  said; 
Villa    gallops    fifty   miles; 

Villa  can  not  sit  his  steed; 
Funston    fooled    by   Villa's  wiles; 

Pershing's  men  have  Villa  treed; 
Villa's  capture  set  for  May; 

Villa  can  not  walk  or  stand; 
Villa  fights  and  runs  away; 

Villa  swims  the  Rio  Grande; 
Funston's  men   in   futile  raid; 

Villa's  head  in  Funston's  noose; 
Villa  winning,   Dodd  outplayed — 

O,   carramba!      What's  the  use? 
Why    continue    such    array. 

Many  headlines  or  a  few? 
"Tush  and  tut!"  the  papers  say, 

"Any   headline  may  be  true." 
Up  and  down   'twixt  column   rules, 

Type  the  blackest,   boldest  face. 
Villa   flays  and   flees  and    fools 

In   the  morning*   paper-chase. 

— A.  H.  F.,  in  Puck. 
■And  evening. 


Modus  Operandi. 
Geezer    with    a    pencil,    looking    mighty    glum, 
Gazes    at    the    ceiling;    gnaws    upon    his    thumb ; 
Muttering    and    mumbling,    writhing    in    his    chair, 
Fidgets    with    his    fingers;    rumples    up    his    hair, 
'Bout    a    ream    of    paper    litters    up    the    floor; 
Near    him,    on    the    table,    are    five   blocks    more, 
Also    half    a    dozen    weighty    looking    books — 
Dictionaries,    doubtless,    judging    by    their    looks. 
Ashes — tobacco — matches — all     about ; 
Twenty    times    an    hour    his    pipe    goes    out, 
Now,    by   turns,    he's    joyous — idiotic — sad; 
Now,    in    manner    frantic,    he    scribbles    on    a    pad, 
Deep    and    sweaty    furrows    corrugate    his    brow — 
Thus    he's    been    a-stewing    for    three    nights    now; 
Batty   in   the  belfry,   dippy    in   the  dome, 
Here  behold    a  poet   "dashing  off   a  pome." 

— Boston   Journal. 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of    San    Francisco   will   be   found    in 
the   following  department: 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Gertrude  Hanna  and 
Mr.  Martin  Ludwig  Erickson  was  solemnized  last 
Saturday  evening  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  T.  llanna,  on 
Laguna  Street.  Rev.  Joseph  Sibley  officiated. 
Mrs.  Gardiner  Bullis  of  Los  Angeles  and  Mrs. 
Richard  J.  Hanna,  Jr.,  attended  the  bride  as 
matrons  of  honor  and  Miss  Virginia  Hanna 
was  the  flower  girl.  Mr.  Gardiner  Bullis  was  the 
best  man.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erickson  have  gone  on 
their  wedding  trip  to  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  and  upon  their  return  will  make  a  brief 
visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanna  before  leaving 
for    Medford,    Oregon,    where    they    will    reside. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Esther  Bentley  and  Mr. 
Stanley  Powell  was  solemnized  Monday  evening 
at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Bentley 
on  Green  Street.  Dean  Wiliner  Gresham  read 
the  marriage  service.  Miss  Emily  Huntington 
was  the  maid  of  honor  and  Miss  Katherine  Bent- 
ley was  the  bridesmaid.  The  flower  girl  was  Miss 
Edith  Bentley  and  Master  Robert  I.  Bentley  III 
filled  the  office  of  ring-bearer.  Dr.  Alvin  Powell 
was  the  best  man  and  the  ushers  were  Mr. 
Thomas  Huntington.  Mr.  Curtis  O'Sullivan,  Mr. 
Abbot  Cristie,  Mr!  Guy  Earl,  Mr.  Robert  I.  Bent- 
ley. Mr.  Walter  Bentley,  Mr.  Reuben  Hill,  ana 
Mr.  Charles  Dodge.  Upon  their  return  from 
their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Powell  will  re- 
side   in    San    Francisco. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Dorothy  Churchill  and 
Mr.  Herman  Hess  was  solemnized  at  high  noon 
Wednesday  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Wilder  Churchill,  near  Napa. 
Miss  Franc  Pierce  was  the  only  attendant.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hess  will  reside  near  the  Churchill 
vineyards  near  Napa  upon  their  return  from  their 
wedding    journey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clark  gave  a  tea 
Sunday  afternoon  at  their  home  in  San  Mateo. 
Their  guests  included  Lieutenant  Kenyon  Joyce 
and  Mrs.  Joyce,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H. 
Crocker.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  B.  Landfield,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  King  Macomber,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles   Templeton    Crocker,    Mr.   and    Mrs.    Samuel 

F.  I',.    Morse,     Mis.    Charles    Raoul    Duval.    Miss 
Susan    Mullally,    Mr.    Richard    Tobin,    Mr.    George 

G.  Moore,    and    Mr.    M.    II.    Wright. 

Mrs.  Philip  E.  Bowles  gave  a  luncheon  Thurs- 
day at  her  home  in  Piedmont. 

Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee  gave  a  luncheon  Saturday  at 
her  home  in  Burlingame  in  honor  of  Mrs.  T.  B. 
Merrill  of  Duluth.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs. 
William  Geer  Hitchcock,  Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard 
Chase,  Mrs.  George  Howard,  and  Mrs.  Henry  T. 
Scott. 

Mrs.  Willard  Chamberlin  gave  an  informal 
luncheon   Wednesday  at   her  home  in    Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin  entertained  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  McNear  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis 
Walker  at  dinner  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  on 
Monday    evening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osgood  Hooker  gave  a  luncheon 
recently  at  their  home  in  Burlingame,  cumpli- 
menting  Mr.  and  Mrs.   MacSure  Hamilton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Driscoll  gave  a  tea 
Wednesday    afternoon.       Their    guests    were     Mr. 
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and  Mrs.  Charles  Frederick  Kohl.  Mr.  and  Mrs: 
Herbert  Payne.  Mrs.  Edward  Cudahy,  and  Miss 
Amy    Brewer. 

Mrs.  Carter  Pitkin  Pomeroy  gave  a  luncheon 
Saturday  at  rhe  Town  and  Country  Club.  Among 
her  guests  were  Mrs.  Charles  Parmelee  Eells, 
Mrs.  John  Breckenridge  Babcock,  Mrs.  Jonathan 
G.  Kittle,  Mrs.  Eben  Swift,  Mrs.  George  Board- 
man,   and   Mrs.    Edward  L.   Griffith. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Keyes  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Thursday  at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street.  The 
guests  included  Mrs.  Virginia  Maddox,  Mrs.  Gar- 
ret McEnerney,  Mrs.  Danforth  Boardman,  Mrs. 
Samuel  Rosenstock,  Mrs.  James  Otis,  Mrs.  Charles 
W.    Slack,    and    Mrs.    George   W.    Boardman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  P.  Welch  gave  a  hunt 
breakfast  Sunday  morning  at  their  home  in  San 
Mateo,  their  guests  later  taking  part  in  the  beagle 
hunt.  Among  those  bidden  to  the  affair  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Loomis,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Laurance  Irving  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian 
de  Guigne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Lent,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Aimer  Newhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  King  Macomber,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robin  Hayne, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cadwalader,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  T.  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Burrage, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Oliver  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
Clark,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Whitney,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace 
Blanchard  Chase,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Frederick  Kohl,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clement  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
Payne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Geer  Hitchcock, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  T.  Cameron,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H. 
Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Chamberlin.,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Driscoll,  Dr.  Henry  Kiersted 
and  Mrs.  Kiersted,  Miss  Marian  Newhall,  Miss 
Anne  Peters,  Miss  Amy  Brewer,  Miss  Ysabel 
Chase,  Mrs.  Charles  Raoul  Duval,  Mrs.  Harold 
Dillingham,  Mr.  Raymond  Armsby,  Mr.  Henry 
Foster  Dutton,  Mr.  Harry  Hunt,  Mr.  Richard 
Tobin,  Mr.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden,  Mr.  Otto 
Wadsted,  Mr.  Thornwell  Mullally,  and  Mr. 
George  Gordon    Moore. 

Dr.  George  Hayes  Willcutt  and  Mrs.  Willcutt 
gave  an  informal  bridge  party  Tuesday  evening 
at   their  home  on   Jackson   Street. 

Mrs.  Frank  Hunt  Proctor  gave  a  tea  Wednes- 
day afternoon  at  her  borne  in  Piedmont.  In  the 
receiving  party  were  Mrs.  Wickham  Havens,  Mrs. 
Alia  Chickering,  Mrs.  Irving  Hawkins,  Mrs.  Leon 
Ilocqueraz,  Mrs.  Paul  Dinsmorc,  Mrs.  Charles 
Bates,  Mrs.  Leon  Clark,  Miss  Alice  Grimes.  Miss 
Beatrice   Simpson,    and   Miss  Winnifred   Braden. 

Colonel  Eben  Swift  and  Mrs.  Swift  gave  i 
dinner  Tuesday  evening  at  their  home  on  Sacra- 
mento   Street. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  gave  a  tea  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  her  home  on  Broadway.  Among  the 
guests  were  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey,  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard Sprague,  Mrs.  Frank  Helm,  Mrs.  Charles  S. 
Fee,  Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin,  Mrs.  Rudolph 
Spreckels,  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis,  Mrs.  Frank 
Griffin,  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Ferguson,  Mrs  Robert  Ox- 
nard,  Mrs.  E.  O.  McCormick,,  Countess  del  Valle 
del  Salazar,  Miss  Helen  Jones,  Miss  Frances 
Jolliffee,   and    Miss  Maud  O'Connor. 

Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall  gave  a  luncheon 
Thursday  at  her  home  on  Scott  Street.  Among 
the  guests  were  Mrs.  John  Boyd,  Mrs.  Frank  S. 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Peter  McG.  McBean,  Mrs.  William 
Holmes  McKittrick,  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Crockett,  Mrs. 
Jonathan  G.  Kittle,  Mrs.  William  Howard,  Mrs. 
James  Robinson,  Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor, 
and    Mrs.    William    Babcock. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Cameron  gave  a  din- 
ner Wednesday  at  their  home  in  Burlingame. 
Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Fred- 
erick Kohl  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Burrage 
of    Redlands. 

Mrs.  Clara  L.  Darling  gave  a  tea  last  Friday 
afternoon  at  the  Francisca  Club  in  compliment 
to  Miss  Helen  Beck  of  Philadelphia.  Mrs.  Dar- 
ling was  assisted  in  receiving  her  guests  by  Mrs. 
Harry  Hastings,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Brice,  Mrs.  Sidney 
V.  Smith,  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Dozier,  and  Mrs. 
Henry  W.    Seal. 

Mrs.  Robert  Menzies  gave  a  garden  party  Fri- 
day afternoon  at  her  home  in  Ross.  Among  the 
guests  were  Mrs.  Richard  Bayne,  Mrs.  Russell 
Sel  fridge,  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan,  Mrs.  Phil  K. 
Gordon,  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Edith  Blanding  Coleman,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Sloss, 
Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor,  Mrs.  George 
Pinckard,  Mrs.  William  Babcock.  Miss  Fredericka 
Otis,  Miss  Lena  Blanding,  Miss  Laura  McKinstry. 
Miss  Lloyd  Meiere,  Miss  Laura  Kaufman,  and 
Miss    Cora    Otis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Bowers  Bourn  gave  a 
luncheon  Thursday  at  their  home  in  Burlingame 
in  compliment  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  MacSure  Hamil- 
ton, Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid,  and  Mrs.  Osgood 
Hooker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  Barron  gave  a  dinner  last 
Saturday  evening  at  the  Bellevue  Hotel.  Their 
guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gallois,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin,  Miss  Augusta  Foute,  Mr.  John 
McMullin,    and    Mr.    John    Lindsell. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  gave  a  lunch- 
con  Sunday  at  their  home  in  Burlingame  in  honor 
of    Mr.    and    Mrs.    A.    King   Macomber. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Braden  and  Miss  Winnifred  Braden 
gave  a  bridge  party  Tuesday  afternoon  at  their 
home  in  Piedmont.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs. 
Victor  Metcalf,  Mrs.  Mark  Requa,  Mrs.  Frank 
Havens,  Mrs.  James  Moffitt,  Mrs.  William  Thorn- 
ton White,  Mrs.  Charles  Keeney,  Mrs.  William 
Cavalier,  Mrs.  Alia  Henshaw  Chickering,  Mrs. 
Granville  Ahbott,  Mrs.  William  G.  Henshaw,  Mrs. 
Philip  E.  Bowles,  Mrs.  Wickham  Havens,  and 
Mrs.    Willard    Williamson. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  S.  McCormick  gave  a  tea  Friday 
afternoon    at    the    Presidio    Golf    Club. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Miss  Helen  Hamilton  returned  Monday  from 
San  Mateo,  where  she  spent  the  week-end  as  the 
Kiiest    of    Mr.    and    Mrs.    George    Howard. 

Mrs.  Clara  L.  Darling  and   Mrs.  Thomas  Bishop. 


Sr.,    left    Sunday    for    Byron    Springs.      They    will 
be   away    for  two    weeks. 

Miss  Ethel  Crocker  sails  today  for  France, 
where  she  will  pass  the  summer  with  her  aunt, 
Princess    Andre    Poniatowski. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Mrs.  Lawton  Filer, 
and  Miss  Frances  Ames  returned  Monday  to  their 
home  in  Burlingame,  after  an  extended  visit  in 
Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  Gerald  Rathbone  left  Wednesday  for  New 
York,  where  he  will  visit  with  relatives  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  Mis.  Rathbone  will  reside  at  the 
Webber  Lake  Club  during  Mr.  Rathbone's  ab- 
sence. 

Dr.  Alfred  Baker  Spalding  and  Mrs.  Spalding 
have  returned  to  their  home  on  Jackson  Street, 
after  a  visit  in  the    Santa   Cruz   Mountains. 

Mr.  Prince  Hopkins  of  Santa  Barbara  has 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  from  a  tour  of  the 
Orient.  He  was  accompanied  on  the  return  trip 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Mayer  of  New  York, 
who  will  visit  Mr.  Hopkins  and  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Charles  S.  Hopkins,  at  their  Santa  Barbara  home. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Sproul  and  Miss  Marion  Sproul 
have  taken  apartments  at  the  Hotel  Oakland, 
where  they   will    remain   until   the   first   of  June. 

Miss  Harriett  Alexander  has  returned  to  her 
home  on  Sacramento  Street,  after  a  visit  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Chamberlin  at  their  home 
in    Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chauncey  Pennoyer  returned 
Sunday  night  to  their  home  on  Scott  Street,  after 
a  brief  trip  to    Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  left  Monday  evening 
for    Chicago,    where    he    will    spend    a    few    weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Whitney  returned  Mon- 
day to  their  home  on  Vallejo  Street,  after  having 
spent  the  week-end  in  San  Mateo  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  P.  Welch.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Oliver  Tobin  and  Miss  Cornelia  O'Connor 
were    also    house-guests    of    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Welch. 

Miss  Helen  Keeney  spent  the  week-end  in  Bur- 
lingame as  the  guest   of   Miss   Cara   Coleman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  S.  Tevis,  Mrs.  Hamilton  Stone  Wallace, 
Mrs.  Alexander  Garceau,  and  Miss  Jennie  Hooker 
made  up  a  party  that  left  for  the  south  Friday. 
They   will   be   gone  a    fortnight. 

Mis.  Margaret  Cameron  Lewis  is  the  guest  of 
her  mother,  Mrs.  N.  B.  Cameron,  in  her  apart- 
ments at  Cloyne  Court  in  Berkeley.  Mrs.  Lewis 
will    return   to   her   home   in    New   York   next   week. 

Mrs.  John  Barton  has  arrived  from  New  York 
and  is  the  guest  of  her  son,  Mr.  William  Barton, 
at   his  home   in   Alameda. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  King  Macomber  motored  from 
Del  Monte  last  week  to  their  home  in  Burlingame, 
where  they  will  reside  during  the  summer  months. 

Mr.  Albert  Plooper  left  Thursday  afternoon 
for  New  York  for  an  indefinite  visit  with   friends. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Burrage  of  Redlands 
are  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Frederick 
Kohl   at  their   home    in    Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Roy  Somers  and  her  two  children  returned 
Wednesday  to  their  home  on  Jackson  Street  from 
their  ranch   in   Sonoma   County. 

Mr.  Clarence  Payne  is  visiting  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Theodore  Payne,  at  her  home  in  Menlo 
Park.  Mr.  Payne  will  return  to  New  York  in 
two    weeks. 

Mrs.  William  Hathaway  and  Miss  Marie  Hatha- 
way will  leave  next  week  for  Carmel,  where 
they  will  pass  the  summer  at  their  country  home. 

Mrs.  Charles  Ellinwood  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  San  Rafael,  after  a  visit  with  friends 
in    Berkeley. 

■**-*- 

An  Appreciation. 
In  the  passing  last  week  of  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Huntington,  San  Francisco  lost  a  very  sweet 
and  noble  character.  A  more  selfless  woman 
than  Mrs.  Huntington  would  be  hard  to  find. 
Few  people  were  more  beloved  and  more 
generous.  Her  charities  were  manifold,  but 
she  believed  in  doing  good  secretly  and  only 
the  recipients  knew  of  her  great  kindliness. 
She  understood  how  to  help  helpfully — a 
rare  gift — and  those  who  received  her  bounty 
were  made  to  feel  they  were  conferring  a 
favor  rather  than  accepting  one.  The  gra- 
cious little  things  she  did,  her  thoughtfulness, 
her  sweetness,  made  her  widely  beloved,  and 
especially  endeared  her  to  her  employees  as 
well   as  to   her  friends.  M.   C. 


Rare  Civil  War  Library. 

While  it  might  naturally  be  concluded  that 
Washington  has  the  most  complete  and  elabo- 
rate library  of  Civil  War  literature,  such,  it 
seems,  is  not  the  case,  the  honor  falling  to 
Philadelphia,  with  a  library  containing  more 
than  17,000  volumes  relating  to  every  con- 
ceivable phase  of  the  great  conflict.  It  is  the 
property  of  Colonel  John  Page  Nicholson,  re- 
corder of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion,  for  many  years  chairman  of  the 
Gettysburg  Battlefield  Commission.  who 
started  the  collection  half  a  century  ago  and 
is  still  adding  the  latest  books,  which  even 
at  this  late  day  are  being  written  on  the 
subject.  Not  only  is  Colonel  Nicholson's  li- 
brary unique  because  of  its  completeness,  but 
a  number  of  valuable  autograph  letters  of  the 
various  generals  and  other  officials,  original 
orders,  unpublished  reports,  have  been  in- 
serted in  many  of  the  volumes,  adding  to 
their  priceless  value. 

-«•»» 

Origination  of  a  Famous  Apple. 

A  marble  pillar  now  marks  the  spot  where 
grew  the  progenitor,  so  to  speak,  of  one  of 
Canada's  most  famous  apples,  the  Mcintosh 
Red.  More  than  a  century  ago  a  settler  in 
Canada  named  Mcintosh,  when  clearing  a 
space  in  which  to  make  a  home  in  the  wilder- 
ness, discovered  among  a  number  of  wild 
apple  trees  one  which  bore  fruit  so  well  that 
he  cultivated   it   and   named  it   Mcintosh   Red. 
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An  absolutely 
fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
high  standards. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
Ran  Franciscans. 

VERNON  GOODWIN 
Vice-Pres.  and  Managing  Diredor 


The  apple  became  famous  ;  seeds  and  cuttings 
were  distributed  to  all  parts  of  Canada,  so 
that  now  the  Mcintosh  Red  flourishes  wher- 
ever apples  grow  in  the  great  Dominion.  In  l 
1S96  the  original  tree  from  which  the  enor- 
mous family  sprang  was  injured  by  fire,  but 
it  continued  to  bear  fruit  until  five  years  ago. 
Finally  it  died,  and  the  grateful  farmers 
raised  a  marble  pillar  in  honor  of  the  tree 
which  did  so  much  for  the  fruit-growing  in- 
dustry of  their  land. 


When  you  feel  a  bit  off 
and  want  a  change  of 
scene — of  surrounding — 
of  people : 

When  the  call  of  the 
open — of  golf — of  horse- 
back riding — of  fishing 
sounds  loudest  in  your 
ears: 

When  you  want  to  go 
for  week  -  end  trips  by 
train  or  motor 

Beautiful  Del  Monte 

is  the  answer. 

The  place  you  never  tire 
of — only  four  hours  from 
San  Francisco  by  train 
or  over  the  finest  motor 
boulevard  in  the  world. 
Reservations  for  the 
summer  are  now  being 
received. 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
Del  Monte        ....        Calif. 


Palace  Hotel 

San  Francisco 

Central  Location 
Reasonable  Rates 
Excellent  Service 


Fairmont  Under  Same 
Management 

PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

Club  Room  Luncheon  for  Men 

50  Cents 

Tea  and  Music  in  the  Lounge 
Every  Afternoon 

Dancing  in  the  Rose  Room  Every 
Evening  Except  Sunday 

Turkish  Baths — For  Women,  1  1  th  Floor 
For  Men,  12  th  Floor 

Indoor  Golf  on  the  Roof  of  the  Annex 

Kindergarten  for  the  Convenience  of 

Women  Shopping  and  for 

Regular  Instruction 
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THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Agnes  Mee,  widow  of  the 
late  James  Mee,  died  on  April  26th  at  the 
family  home  in  San  Rafael  at  the  age  of 
seventy-nine  years.  Mrs.  Mee  is  survived 
by  her  two  children.  John  Hubert  Mee  and 
Margaret  Inez  Mee. 


President  Max  Thielen  of  the  railroad  com- 
mission has  decided  that  the  recent  amend- 
ment intended  to  bring  the  public  utilities  of 
cities  under  the  control  of  the  commission 
,  does'  not  include  the  power  to  compel  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company  to  make  ex- 
tensions. The  only  power  actually  trans- 
ferred to  the  commission  by  the  amendment 
was  the  power  to  establish  the  rates  to  be 
charged  by  the  utility.  President  Thielen 
states  that  the  power  to  compel  extensions 
still  resides  with  the  board  of  supervisors. 
In  cities  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  class  the  com- 
mission has  been  empowered  to  insist  upon 
extensions,  but  it  has  no  such  authority  in 
cities  whose  charters  have  already  conferred 
such  powers  upon  boards  of  supervisors. 


The  fares  received  during  April  on  the 
Municipal  Railway  lines  amounted  to  $122,- 
189.05,  the  daily  average  being  about  the 
same  as  in  March.  The  fares  in  January 
were  $115,864.10;  in  February  $118,212.87, 
and  in  March  $124,501.05.  The  Geary  Street 
B  line  was  the  most  profitable,  its  revenue 
[in  fares  for  the  month  of  April  being 
$26,283.90.  

Two  hundred  automobile  machinists  have 
i  gone  on  strike  by  order  of  San  Francisco 
Machinists'  Lodge,  No.  68,  but  about  an  equal 
number  refused  to  obey  the  order  and  have 
remained  at  work.  The  strikers  demand 
|  $4.50  a  day,  or  an  increase  of  50  cents  over 
the   prevailing  rate. 


be  investigated,  regardless  of  the  possession 
by  the  immigrants  of  passports  issued  by  the 
government  of  Japan  under  the  "gentlemen's 
agreement"  with  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  

The  contract  for  general  construction  work 
on  the  $2,000,000  drydock  at  Hunters  Point, 
which  is  to  be  one  of  the  largest  ever  built, 
has  been  awarded  by  the  Union  Iron  Works 
to  the   San  Francisco   Bridge  Company. 


The  Third  District  Court  of  Appeal  has 
upheld  the  lower  court  of  San  Francisco  in 
the  decision  denying  the  right  of  the  State 
of  California  to  collect  inheritance  taxes 
from  Claus  A.  Spreckels.  Rudolph  Spreckels, 
and  Emma  C.  Ferris.  This  decision  means 
that  the  claim  of  the  State  of  California  to 
$135,000  inheritance  taxes  because  Anna  C. 
Spreckels  had  given  her  $5,000,000  fortune 
to  her  children  in  contemplation  of  her  death 
is  denied. 


PREVENTING   A  SCANDAL. 


How  Bill  Nye  Saved  His  Good  Name. 


Charles  O.  Swanberg,  proprietor  of  the 
Portola-Louvre  cafe,  was  shot  by  an  irate 
waiter  on  May  1st  and  was  removed  in  a 
dangerous  state  to  the  Adler  Sanatorium. 
His  assailant  escaped  and  was  later  captured 
at  Monterey.  

The  death  is  announced  of  Charles  I. 
Havens,  one  of  the  pioneer  architects  of  San 
Francisco  and  the  designer  of  many  of  the 
best-known  buildings  in  the  city.  Mr. 
Havens  dropped  dead  at  his  ranch  at  Ken- 
wood. He  was  sixty-seven  years  of  age  and 
is  survived  by  a  widow  and  two  children — 
Charles  I.  Haven,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Tit- 
comb — both  of  San  Francisco. 


Training  School  Benefit  Ball. 
The  Southern  Ball  which  will  be  given  at 
the  Palace  Hotel  this  evening — Saturday — is 
an  affair  which  has  aroused  interest  in  both 
military  and  civilian  social  sets  because  of  its 
patriotic  purpose.  The  ball  has  been  planned 
by  the  Dixie  Club  of  California  for  the 
benefit  of  the  National  Service  Training 
School,  which  will  be  established  at  the  Pre- 
sidio next  month  under  the  direction  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chapter,  Woman's  Section  of 
the  Navy  League.  Nearly  1500  tickets  have 
been  sold  and  many  tables  have  been  taken. 
Premium  tables  may  be  reserved  in  the  Palm 
Court  and  ballroom,  with  supper  at  $2  per 
cover.  Reservations  in  the  Rose  Room, 
where  service  will  be  a  la  carte,  will  be  made 
without   extra  charge. 


Shipments  of  gold  from  the  San  Francisco 
Mint  to  China  and  the  Orient  amounted  to 
i  $1,723,329  during  the  month  of  April.  The 
coinage  at  the  mint  for  April  was  $1,385,000 
in  eagles ;  $3000  in  one-cent  coins,  and 
127,000  pesos  in  Philippine  Island  coins. 
The  total  amount  of  coin  and  bullion  on  hand 
was  $374,018,535.41. 


An  application  for  letters  of  administration 
on  the  estate  of  the  late  Timothy  J.  Lyons, 
the  attorney  who  was  found  dead  in  a  Market 
Street  rooming-house  on  April  20th,  has  been 
filed  in  the  probate  department  of  the  su- 
perior court  by  Rearden  T.  Lyons,  the  only 
son  of  the  deceased.  No  will  has  been 
found.  The  estate  consists  of  realty  in  San 
Francisco,  several  tracts  of  land  in  Sonoma 
County,  and  various  stocks  and  bonds.  Its 
value  is  estimated  at  about  $100,000. 


Women  are  barred  from  entering  the  busi- 
ness of  swordmakers  in  Japan.  Not  only  is 
prayer  offered  up  before  the  work  begins,  but 
various  religious  rites,  peculiar  to  the  Jap- 
anese, are  performed  in  order  that  the 
swords,  when  finally  completed,  may  be  said 
to  have  been  well  and  truly  made.  Even  the 
final  processes  of  polishing  and  sharpening  are 
characterized  by  certain  religious  ceremonies, 
and  finally  the  weapons  are  offered,  one  by 
one,  to  the  sword  god  to  be  blessed.  The 
ceremony  consists  in  placing  the  swords  in 
front  of  the  goddess  of  the  Shintos  on  the 
wall,  with  an  offering  of  sake,  rice,  and 
sweetmeats,  after  which  prayer-scrolls  are 
read  and  blessing  upon   the  work   is   invoked. 


The  rarest  violins  in  the  world  are  those 
which  were  made  by  Guanerius  del  Gesu, 
only  about  forty  of  them  being  known  to 
exist.  One  of  these  instruments  was  pur- 
chased by  Ysaye  for  $30,000.  Two  famous 
Stradivarius  instruments,  which  were  used  by 
Sarasate  during  his  great  concert  tours,  were 
sold.  One  of  these,  the  Boissier,  is  in  a  mu- 
seum at  Madrid.  It  is  valued  at  $50,000. 
The  other  is  in  a  museum  in  Paris.  There 
are  only  twenty-nine  Stradivarius  'cellos  in 
the  world.  Of  the  300  Stradivarius  violins 
that  were  made  more  than  200  have  been 
bought  and  sold  by  one  dealer. 


Louis  F.  Dunkley,  attorney  for  the  Whole- 
salers' Board  of  Trade  of  California,  has  been 
indicted  by  the  Federal  grand  jury  on  the 
charge  of  extortion  in  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings. The  indictment  is  the  result  of  a  cam- 
paign against  the  alleged  irregular  activities 
of  the  Wholesalers'  Board  of  Trade  of  Cali- 
fornia started  two  months  ago  by  William  T. 
Hawkins,  referee  in  bankruptcy  at  Sacra- 
mento.   

The  executive  committee  of  the  Exposition 
directorate  have  adopted  a  resolution  formally 
turning  over  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  to  the 
San  Francisco  Art  Association  after  May  1st. 
,The  association  is  given  full  custody  of  the 
building  for  an  indefinite  time,  with  authority 
to  assemble  a  new  exhibit  and  maintain  a 
museum  of  fine  arts. 


Out  of  the  ninety  odd  plays  that  he  has 
written,  most  of  which  have  been  produced 
in  this  country,  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  dean  of 
the  English  playwrights,  is  said  to  have  writ- 
ten but  one  play  to  please  himself.  That  one 
was  "Michael  and  His  Lost  Angel."  He 
pleased  himself  in  writing  it,  but  the  public 
drove  it  oft"  the  stage. 


Agnes — I'm  so  sorry  I  missed  your  wed- 
ding. Gladys — Never  mind.  I'll  have  others. 
—Life. 


Boys  should  never  be  afraid  or  ashamed  to 
do  little  odd  jobs  by  which  to  acquire  money. 
Too  many  boys  are  afraid,  or  at  least  seem  to 
be  embarrassed  when  asked  to  do  chores,  and 
thus  earn  small  sums  of  money.  In  order  to 
appreciate  wealth  we  must  earn  it  ourselves. 
That  is  the  reason  I  labor.  I  do  not  need  to 
labor.  My  parents  are  still  living,  and  they 
certainly  would  not  see  me  suffer  for  the  ne- 
cessities of  life.  But  life  in  that  way  would 
not  have  the  keen  relish  that  it  would  if  I 
earned  the  money  myself. 

Sawing  wood  used  to  be  a  favorite  pastime 
with  boys  twenty  years  ago.  I  remember  the 
first  money  I  ever  earned  was  by  sawing 
wood.  My  brother  and  myself  were  to  re- 
ceive $5  for  sawing  five  cords  of  wood.  We 
allowed  the  job  to  stand,  however,  until  trie 
weather  got  quite  warm,  and  then  we  de- 
cided to  hire  a  foreigner  who  came  along  that 
way  one  glorious  summer  day  when  all  na- 
ture .seemed  tickled  and  we  knew  that  the 
fish  would  be  apt  to  bite.  So  we  hired  the 
foreigner,  and  while  he  sawed,  we  would  bet 
with  him  on  various  "dead  sure  things"  until 
he  got  the  wood  sawed,  when  he  went  away 
owing  us  fifty  cents. 

We  had  a  neighbor  who  was  very  wealthy. 
He  noticed  that  we  boys  earned  our  own 
spending  money,  and  he  yearned  to  have  his 
son  try  to  ditto.  So  he  told  the  boy  that  he 
was  going  away  for  a  few  weeks  and  that  he 
would  give  him  $2  a  cord,  or  double  price,  to 
saw  the  wood.  He  wanted  to  teach  the  boy 
to  earn  and  appreciate  his  money.  So,  when 
the  old  man  went  away,  the  boy  secured  a 
colored  man  to  do  the  job  at  $1  per  cord,  by 
which  process  the  youth  made  $10.  This  he 
judiciously  invested  in  clothes,  meeting  his 
father  at  the  train  in  a  new  summer  suit  and 
a  speckled  cane.  The  old  man  said  he  could 
see  by  the  sparkle  in  the  boy's  clear,  honest 
eyes  that  healthful  exercise  was  what  boys 
needed. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  frequently  acquired 
large  sums  of  money  by  carrying  coal  up  two 
flights  of  stairs  for  wealthy  people  who  were 
too  fat  to  do  it  themselves.  This  money  I  in- 
vested from  time  to  time  in  side  shows  and 
other   zoological    attractions. 

One  day  I  saw  a  coal  cart  back  up  and  un- 
load itself  on  the  walk  in  such  a  way  as  to 
indicate  that  the  coal  would  have  to  be 
manually  elevated  inside  the  building.  I 
waited  till  I  nearly  froze  to  death  for  the 
owner  to  come  along  and  solicit  my  aid. 
Finally  he  came.  He  smelled  strong  of  car- 
bolic acid,  and  I  afterward  learned  that  he 
was   a  physician   and   surgeon. 

We  haggled  over  the  price  for  some  time, 
as  I  had  to  carry  the  coal  up  two  flights  in 
an  old  waste-paper  basket  and  it  was  quite 
a  task.  Finally  we  agreed.  I  proceeded  with 
the  work.  About  dusk  I  went  up  the  last 
flight  of  stairs  with  the  last  load.  My  feet 
seemed  to  weigh  about  nineteen  pounds 
apiece  and  my  face  was  very  sombre. 

In  the  gloaming  I  saw  my  employer.  He 
was  writing  a  prescription  by  the  dim.  uncer- 
tain light.  He  told  me  to  put  the  last 
basketful  in  the  little  closet  off  the  hall  and 
then  come  and  get  my  pay.  I  took  the  coal 
into  the  closet,  but  I  do  not  know  what  I  did 
with  it.  As  I  opened  the  door  and  stepped 
in,  a  tall  skeleton  got  down  off  the  nail  and 
embraced  me  like  a  prodigal  son.  It  fell  on 
my  neck  and  draped  itself  all  over  me.  Its 
glittering  phalanges  entered  the  bosom  of  my 
gingham  shirt  and  rested  lightly  on  the  pit  of 
my  stomach.  I  could  feel  the  pelvis  bone  in 
the  small  of  my  back.  The  room  was  dark, 
but  I  did  not  light  the  gas.  Whether  it  was 
the  skeleton  of  a  lady  or  gentleman  I  never 
knew ;  but  I  thought,  for  the  sake  of  my  good 


name,  I  would  not  remain.  My  good  name 
and  a  strong  yearning  for  home  were  all 
that   I    had   at  that   time. 

So  I  went  home.  Afterwards,  I  learned 
that  this  physician  got  all  his  coal  carried  up 
stairs  for  nothing  this  way,  and  he  had  tried 
to  get  rooms  two  flights  further  up  in  the 
building,  so  that  the  boys  would  have  further 
to  fall  when  they  made  their  egress. — From 
■■Bill  Nye's  Red  Bool;." 


"I  suppose,"  ventured  the  interested  friend 
of  the  family,  "that  John  is  still  burning  the 
midnight  oil  at  college?"  "Yes,  indeed,"  re- 
sponded the  fond  but  puzzled  mother,  "but 
the  college  must  furnish  a  very  inferior 
quality  of  oil.  John  writes  me  that  some 
midnights  the  light  is  so  poor  he  can  hardly 
read    his    hand." — Richmond    Times-Dispatch. 


J.  HARRIS 

High    Grade    Ladies'  Tailor 

RIDING  AND  POLO  SUITS 
TO  ORDER 

449   MASON   STREET,  cor.  Post 

Phone  Fra-klin  5275  SAN    FRANCISCO 


RAILROAD   I  Tl/»L-^tc 
STEAMSHIP   i     I  lCKeiS 

BY  BEST  ROUTES  TO  ALL  POINTS. 
Sleeping  Car  Reservations  Made 
Hotel  Accommodations  Secured 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

689  Market  Street     ::     San  Francisco 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110    Sutter   St.  French    Bank   Bldg. 


At 

HOTEL 
OAKLAND 

<I  The  servant  problem  is  solved. 

tj  Extraordinarily    low    rales    to 
permanent  guests. 

Investigate 

CARL  SWORD.  Manager. 


In  quashing  an  order  of  deportation  against 
Matsutaro  Nakao,  a  young  Japanese,  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Federal  Judge 
Dooling  has  ruled  that  the  right  of  Japanese 
immigrants  to   come   into   this  country   should 


MISS  HARTRIDGE'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Beautiful  country  place.  Residence  modern  in 
every  respect-  Large  Recitation  Hall,  distinct 
from  Residence.  Fully  equipped  gymnasium. 
Outdoor  sports  under  Physical  Director.  Advan- 
tages of  New  York  City  available  for  older  girls. 
College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses.  Certi- 
ficate admits  to  Smith,  Vassar.  and  Wellesley. 
Emelyn  B.  Hartbidge.  A.  B.,  Principal. 
Oakwood,  Pi.AiNFiiaD.  New  Jersey, 

(50  minutes  from  New  York.: 


at  home  -  on  the  tabic  of 

discriminating  people 
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Portraits 

by    photograph/ 

WEDassonville 

Studio  Sacks  Blck 
140  Geary    Street 


JelepKo 


Kearny  2091 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'   INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and    Sick    Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cai. 

Telephone  Douglas  4017 


Honolulu 

TllA  Wnv  fn  ftnt- Splendid  Twin-Screw 

ine  nay  TO  UOl  10.oooton  »mericai! Stmrs. 
OCEANICS.S.  CO.  "SIEBR»n,"SONOMA"."VHlulRr 
673 MKL St.. S. F. PhirtB Sutler 648  1st  CI. $65.00;  2nd  $5000 
/LmetoSydnoy,Australia\  Sailings  every21days, 
\PM.Tour.$337.BO].tclJ  May  23,  June  13.  July  4 


THE    SCENIC    LINE 

Direct  to 

SACRAMENTO,  DIXON,  WOODLAND,  MARYS- 
VILLE,  COLUSA,  GR1DLEY,  0R0VILLE  and  CH1C0 

Automatic  Block  Signals.  Observation  Cars, 
Rock  Ballasted  Road-Bed. 

Through  Observation  Car  service  between 
Chico.  Marysville  and  Bay  Cities  in  connection 
with  Northern  Electric  Railway. 

Write  for  descriptive  folder. 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

San  Francisco  Depot—Key  Route  Ferry 
Oakland  Depot — 40th  and  Shatter  Ave. 


THE  ALLEGED   HUMORISTS. 

Mrs.  Jiggs — Only  fools  are  positive.  Jiggs 
— Are  you  sure,  dear?  Mrs.  Jiggs — I'm  posi- 
tive of  it. — Buffalo  Express. 

"I  hear  that  poor  Blank  died  without  the 
aid  of  a  doctor."  "Yes,  he  managed  it  alone, 
poor  chap." — Boston   Transcript. 

"Is  that  china  of  yours,  Mrs.  Comeup,  old 
Chelsea?"  "No,  indeed,  it  isn't.  It  is  all 
brand-new  stock." — Baltimore  American. 

Butcher — Will  you  have  a  round  steak, 
ma'am?  Mrs.  Youngbride — I  don't  care  what 
shape  it  is,  so  it's  tender. — Boston  Transcript. 

"Why  don't  you  have  your  wife  examined 
by  an  alienist  ?"  "Rather  have  a  good  na- 
tive  American    doctor    any    time.'' — Baltimore 

American. 

"We  used  to  have  a  dog  that  would  howl 
when  somebody  played  the  piano."  "That's 
nothing ;  I  know  women  that  act  the  same 
way." — Judge. 

IVifey — What  do  you  think  baby  will  be- 
come when  he  grows  up?  Hubby — Well,  he's 
had  experience  enough  to  be  a  town  crier. — 
Town.   Topics. 

"Did  yez  give  yer  woife  anything  on  her 
birthday,  Pat?"  "Oi  did."  "Phwat  did  it 
cost  yez?"  "Tin  dollars  or  tin  days." — Bos- 
ton  Transcript. 

"This  is  the  rhinoceros.  See  his  armored 
hide?"  "Urn.  And  what's  this?"  "The  gi- 
raffe." "Gee  !  He's  got  a  periscope." — Kan- 
sas  City  Journal. 

Mrs.  Jones  (completing  her  fourth  hour  at 
the  Cinema) — I  used  to  stay  only  two  hours  : 
but  one  'as  to  make  threepence  go  further 
these  days. — Punch. 

"I  understand  your  daughter  is  learning  to 
cook."  ''Yes,  she's  learning,  but  she  says  she 
hopes  it  will  be  a  trade  she'll  never  have  to 
work  at." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Jensen — I  thought  they  were  going  to  put 
a  sewer  in  this  street?  Benson — They  are. 
They'll  begin  excavating  just  as  soon  as  the 
asphalt  is   laid. — Buffalo   Courier. 

"Mrs.  Flubdub  has  left  her  husband."  "The 
poor  thing !  I  must  run  right  over  and  con- 
done with  her."  "  'S  no  use.  She  won't  tell 
what    for." — Louisville    Courier-Journal. 

"I  gave  my  wife  a  fine  little  dog,"  re- 
marked the  inconsequential-looking  man. 
"Does    she    like    the    dog  ?"      "I'm    not    sure. 


The  first  thing  she  did  was  to  name  it  after 
me  and  the  next  was  to  tell  the  servant  to 
keep  it  shut  up  in  the  basement." — Washing- 
ton  Star. 

Belle — He  said  he  was  a  millionaire's  son, 
and  I  find  he  is  working  for  $10  a  week. 
Ida — That  looks  suspicious.  A  millionaire's 
son  couldn't  get  over  $5. — Philadelphia  Bul- 
letin. 

First  Lady  (at  ball) — That  gown  she's 
wearing  is  absolutely  the  most  reckless  rag 
I've  seen  this  season.  Second  Lady — Yes, 
but  she  has  a  theory  about  nudity,  you  know. 
She  says  it's  a  state  of  mind  ;  that  Adam  and 
Eve  never  knew  they  were  naked  nor  that 
there  was  such  a  thing  until  they'd  eaten  the 


apple.      First   Lady — Well,    I    think   it's   about  I 
time  the  fruit   was  passed   to  her. — Puck. 

First  Tramp — Once  I  was  in  a  fair  way  tell 
becomin'  a  millionaire,  but  a  labor-savin'  de-l 
vice  ruined  me.  Second  Tramp — Yer  don'll 
say  so !  How  was  that  ?  First  Tramp — ]| 
was  gettin'  on  nicely  as  a  barman  in  a  public  I 
house  when  the  boss  bought  a  cash  register.  I 
— Liverpool  Globe. 

"How  much  does  that  stylish  doctor  oi 
yours  charge?"  "Ten  dollars  a  visit."  "Gee! 
How  often  has  he  called  at  your  house  this 
month?"  "Twenty  times."  "Gosh!  You  owe 
him  $200  then?"  "Nope;  only  $10.  He  made 
the  other  nineteen  calls  trying  to  collect  it." — 
Kansas  City  Star. 


The  Primaries  Are  Over 

And  the  war  goes  on.  Some  men 
are  happy,  some  sad ;  some  are 
thoughtless,  some  wise. 

And  the  wise  man  takes  no  chances 
with  his  valuable  papers,  but  places 
them  in  a  safe  deposit  box,  such  as 
the  Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 
offer,  where  fire  and  theft  can  not 
reach  them. 

Boxes  from  $4  a  year  up. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 
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A  Case  of  Plain  Duty. 

Superficial  conditions  in  Mexico  change  from  day  to 
ay,  even  from  hour  to  hour,  but  the  same  old  facts 
ominate  the  situation!  Governor  Ferguson  of  Texas 
et  forth  the  case  completely  in  a  public  statement  issued 
n  Tuesday.  "A  temporary  protection  of  the  border," 
e  said,  "will  accomplish  nothing.  If  we  catch  and 
unish  one  bandit  today  another  takes  his  place  tomor- 
ow.  If  a  ruler  is  put  in  place  today  he  is  betrayed 
Dmorrow.  Loyalty  to  any  leader  is  lacking  and 
atriotism  is  unknown.  *  *  *  Millions  of  starving 
eople  in  Mexico  cry  for  food  and  protection.  *  *  * 
is  one  who  has  viewed  the  Mexican  people  for  a  life- 
me,  *  *  *  as  one  without  bias  or  prejudice, 
*  *  as  one  who  has  measured  his  words  and  is 
ow  mindful  of  the  position  here  announced  and  its 
onsequences,  I  have  come  reluctantly  to  the  con- 
tusion that  it  is  now  the  solemn  duty  of  the  United 
•tates  to  enter  Mexico  and  assume  control  of  that 
nfortunate  country  and  give  to  the  Mexican  people 
lat  stability  of  government  which  they  are  now  un- 
ble  and  helpless  to  establish,  whether  it  takes  ten  years 
r  fifty  to  do  it.  To  do  less  will  be  to  shirk  our  duty 
)  our  national  honor  and  our  duty  to  the  Mexican 
eople." 

This,  we  believe,  sums  up  and  puts  into  plain  words 


the  sentiment  of  everybody  who  has  any  real  knowl- 
edge of  conditions  and  situations  as  they  exist  in 
Mexico.  We  have  suffered  affronts  and  injuries  more 
than  enough.  We  ought  long  ago  to  have  taken  the 
one  course  essential  to  peace  and  order  in  Mexico  and 
the  security  of  American  life  and  interests  in  Mexico 
and  near  the  border.  To  further  delay — to  palter  with 
conditions  so  cruel  and  hopeless — will,  in  the  words  of 
Governor  Ferguson,  be  to  shirk  our  duty. 


Chicago. 

The  California  primary,  following  elections  in  Ohio, 
Massachusetts,  and  elsewhere,  has  given  the  latest  and, 
we  think,  the  final  answer  to  the  claim  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt will  be  all-powerful  in  the  Chicago  convention. 
The  truth  is  that  the  aggregated  votes  of  delegates 
pledged  to  other  candidates,  or  elected  as  conservatives 
and  sent  to  Chicago  unpledged,  are  at  least  seven  times 
greater  than  Mr.  Roosevelt's  positive  strength.  The 
statement  of  Mr.  Willis  Abbott,  who  writes  from  Chi- 
cago under  date  of  Monday  of  this  week,  to  the  effect 
that  the  "Old  Guard"  will  be  in  control,  is  strictly 
accurate  if  we  interpret  the  phrase  old  guard  as  de- 
fining old-line  party  men.  It  is  not  to  be  a  conven- 
tion dominated  by  the  Barneses  and  the  Penroses,  but 
one  in  which  faithful  party  men  are  to  hold  control. 

The  only  possible  chance  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  such 
a  convention  is  a  "stampede,"  and  a  stampede  is  not 
likely  when  we  remember  the  circumstances  under 
which  Mr.  Roosevelt's  name  will  be  presented — if  in- 
deed it  shall  be  presented  at  all.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  the  leading  forces  in  the  convention  will  be 
profoundly  solicitous  for  success.  They  will  wish 
above  all  things  to  name  a  man  who  can  win.  That 
man  certainly  is  not  Mr.  Roosevelt.  There  will  be  a 
prodigious  risk  in  the  nomination  of  any  man  who  can 
not  command  the  enthusiasm  of  the  party  and  the 
country. 

Conceding  the  availability  and  steady-going  compe- 
tence of  several  'names  suggested,  the  Argonaut  still 
believes  that  the  best  policy  for  the  party  will  be 
to  name  an  essentially  strong  man;  and  under  this 
principle  the  competition  would  practically  be  brought 
down  to  Mr.  Root  and  Mr.  Hughes.  Very  much  may 
be  said  for  Mr.  Hughes.  Yet  when  all  is  said  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  he  is  an  unknown  quantity  with- 
out experience  in  international  affairs,  untrained  in  the 
larger  responsibilities  of  administration.  His  judg- 
ments with  respect  to  the  greater  issues  are  unknown, 
and  under  the  circumstances  may  not  be  known. 
There  is  serious  question  as  to  his  temperamental  quali- 
fications. Those  who  know  him  best  and  who  have 
the  most  profound  respect  for  h;s  force  of  character, 
his  cleanliness  of  character,  his  essential  high-minded- 
ness,  are  compelled  to  admit  that  he  is  by  nature  and 
habit  coldly  self-centred.  A  worthy  man  undoubtedly 
is  Judge  Hughes  and  an  able  man.  But  we  can  not 
be  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  he  has  some  of  the 
qualities  which,  as  they  have  appeared  in  Mr.  Wilson, 
have  disappointed  the  country.  Mr.  Hughes  would 
make  an  excellent  candidate  beyond  question.  But 
nobody  knows  what  kind  of  a  President  he  would 
make. 

Why  should  not  the  man  universally  admitted  to  be 
our  foremost  statesman  be  a  strong  candidate?  Why 
should  the  party  look  further  than  Mr.  Root,  who  rep- 
resents as  does  no  other  living  American  a  combina- 
tion of  character,  experience,  demonstrated  efficiency? 
Of  the  objections  urged  against  Mr.  Root  no  one  of 
them  will  hold  water  a  single  moment  when  subjected 
to  close  scrutiny.  He  is  not  young  in  years,  but  lie 
has  a  vigor  of  body  and  of  mind  surpassing  many  a 
man  twenty  years  his  junior.  He  has  served  certain 
great  interests  as  an  attorney,  but  he  has  never  been 
identified  in  an  executive  sense  with  any  one  of  them. 
He   has  been   a  senator,  he  has  been  a   Secretary  of 


War,  he  has  been  a  Secretary  of  State.  He  has  been 
a  conspicuous  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  of  Presi- 
dents. Ask  a  dozen  men  who  is  the  wisest  and  strong- 
est man  in  the  public  life  of  the  country  and  ten  of 
them  will  answer — Elihu  Root. 

It  is  absurd  to  say  that  a  man  thus  qualified  and 
thus  endorsed  would  not  be  an  effective  candidate. 
There  is  that  in  individual  strength  which  commands 
respect  by  a  species  of  automatic  enforcement.  Mr. 
Root  as  a  candidate  would  electrify  the  country  by  the 
force  and  charm  of  his  talents.  No  man  in  the  history 
of  the  country  has  possessed  larger  powers  of  mind 
or  more  perfect  powers  of  expression.  We  repeat 
what  has  been  said  before  in  these  columns,  that  as  a 
candidate  Mr.  Root  would  grow  in  public  esteem  from 
the  hour  of  his  nomination.  He  would  lift  the  cam- 
paign above  the  smaller  and  cheaper  phases  of  politics. 
His  nomination  would  restore  to  presidential  candi- 
dacy much  of  the  dignity  which  it  has  lost  under  cam- 
paign practices  introduced  by  Mr.  Bryan  twenty  years 
ago  and  more  or  less  imitated  by  candidates  of  all 
parties  since  that  time.  Verily  it  would  be  a  refresh- 
ment of  the  spirit  if  the  convention  at  Chicago  should 
give  to  the  country  a  candidacy  calculated  by  its  char- 
acter, its  dignity,  and  its  brilliancy  to  reinspire  the 
patriotism  of  the  country  and  charm  its  imagination. 


After-Election  Reflections. 

The  primary  election  of  last  week  did  something 
more  than  choose  twenty-four  delegates  to  the  Chicago 
convention.  Very  definitely  it  blazed  the  way  for  re- 
habilitation of  the  Republican  party  of  California. 
There  was  need,  for  while  all  along  a  clear  ma- 
jority of  Californians  have  faithfully  cherished  Repub- 
lican principles,  the  party  itself  has  in  recent  times 
been  down  on  all  fours.  Conditions  had  conspired  to 
place  the  party  in  a  situation  where,  strong  as  it  has 
been  in  numbers,  it  could  not  coordinate  its  own 
strength.  Apostasy  had  left  it  without  leadership  and 
without  the  unity  of  purpose  which  finds  leadership. 
Men  who  should  have  kept  in  the  background  thrust 
themselves  forward  with  the  effect  of  fastening  anew 
upon  the  party  the  incubus  of  old  grievances  and  old 
scandals.  It  has  seemed  in  very  recent  times  that  the 
Republican  party  of  California  would  have  to  wait 
upon  the  rise  of  a  new  generation  to  get  from  under 
accumulated  burdens  fastened  upon  it  partly  by  a 
historic  subserviency  and  partly  by  the  malice  of  its 
enemies. 

The  referendum  election  of  some  months  back  gave 
us  a  hint  of  reviving  party  spirit.  And  now  the  elec- 
tion of  last  week  has  come  in  the  form  of  a  positive 
demonstration  of  regained  vitality.  It  comes  happily 
in  conjunction  with  revitalization  of  the  national  Re- 
publican party;  and  it  comes,  again  happily,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  clearly  mark  the  new  condition  as 
compared  with  the  old.  The  inspirations  of  success  are 
now  added  to  the  force  of  a  body  of  sound  principles; 
and  a  way  is  indicated  for  party  reorganization  free 
from  old  reproaches  and  bygone  resentments.  The 
"old  guard"  has  now  definitely  retired.  There  is  leave 
and  opportunity  to  make  a  fresh  beginning  upon  the 
basis  of  the  old  principles,  of  policies  readjusted  to 
new  times,  under  the  leadership  of  men  whose  out- 
look is  forward  rather  than  backward. 


It  is  inevitable  that  California  should  return  to  its 
old  identification  with  national  Republicanism.  We 
say  inevitable  because  practically  all  the  interests  of 
California  are  bound  up  with  policies  essentially  Re- 
publican. Our  industries,  most  of  them  subject  more 
or  less  to  foreign  competition,  cry  aloud  for  tariff 
protection,  which  can  come  only  at  the  hands  of  the 
Republican  party.  Development  of  our  pon 
our  internal  navigation  system  calls  for  polick 
tionnl    with   the    Republican    party    and    to    v.  1 
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locratic  parly  looks  askance.  Grave  problems  of 
an  international  kind  like  the  Japanese  issue  demand  a 
judgment  of  which  the  Democratic  party  in  its  per- 
sonal organization  gives  i  a  assurance.  The  interests, 
the  traditions,  the  habits  of  California  identify  the 
state  with  Republicanism.  Given  this  year  at  Chi- 
cago a  discreet  nomination,  and  wild  horses  can  not 
hinder  California  from  rolling  up  a  tremendous  ma- 
jority for  the  Republican  candidates. 


of  his  popularity  and  of  his  powers  chiefly  through 
those  acts  which  have  illustrated  his  selfishness,  his 
vanity,  his  lack  of  fair-minded  judgment.  In  other 
words,  lie  has  been  destroyed  by  the  vices  of  his  own 
character.  If  he  had  not  permitted  himself  the  luxury 
of  his  hatreds,  if  he  had  refused  to  stoop  to  cheap  and 
dishonest  tricks,  he  might  for  many  years  to  come 
have  held  a  high  place  in  public  consideration. 


The  repudiation  of  Governor  Johnson  carries  with 
it  as  a  logical  consequence  ultimate  elimination  of 
some  if  not  most  of  what  he  has  fastened  upon  the 
state  in  the  way  of  constitutional  changes.  Xow  that 
the  people  have  come  to  understand  what  Johnsonian- 
ism  means,  they  see  clearly  its  quackery,  its  insin- 
cerirv,  its  mischief.  Some  innovations,  notably  that  of 
the  railroad  commission,  have  justified  themselves. 
But  the  vast  scheme  of  government  by  commission. 
with  the  members  of  every  board  named  by  the  gov- 
ernor, has  offended  by  its  multiplication  of  offices,  by 
its  duplications  of  salaries,  by  its  complication  and  its 
enormous  cost.  More  serious  still  is  the  offense  given 
by  a  system  which  enables  a  man  in  the  governor's  chair 
to  build  up  an  all-powerful  political  machine  to  the  end 
of  solidifying  and  perpetuating  his  personal  powers. 
It  is  a  big  job  that  reorganized  Republicanism  has  be- 
fore it  in  California.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  cutting 
out  of  many  costly  fads  and  of  some  very  grave  abuses 
imposed  upon  it  by  the  will  of  a  governor  under  the 
impulses  of  personal  vanity  and  of  an  overweening 
ambition.  It  is  a  job  calling  for  discrimination,  since 
not  all  of  the  changes  of  the  past  five  years  are  to 
the  bad.  The  need  of  pruning  here  and  of  curbing 
there  is  positive.  But  it  will  have  to  be  done  after 
careful  study,  deliberately,  conscientiously,  free  from 
the  vices  of  anger  and  haste  so  manifestly  the  inspira- 
tions of  the  Johnson  regime. 

The  very  first  need  is  for  simplification  of  our  elec- 
tion laws.  Occasions  and  times  of  election  have  been 
so  multiplied  under  Governor  Johnson's  direction  as 
both  to  burden  and  confuse  the  average  voter.  The 
system  has  entirely  failed  to  answer  its  nominal  pur- 
pose of  putting  the  government  up  to  the  people. 
Rather  it  has  made  a  situation  more  favorable  than 
that  which  preceded  it  for  government  at  the  hands 
of  professional  politicians.  Johnsonianism  has  gone 
far  to  destroy  the  representative  system,  practically 
speaking,  without  having  advanced  a  single  step  to- 
ward Democratic  rule.  The  need  now  is  to  so  re- 
define and  rearrange  the  system  as  to  sustain  the  repre- 
sentative principle  under  safeguards  calculated  to  pre- 
vent abuse.  The  task  is  no  slight  one.  It  will  call 
for  judgment,  for  self-restraint.  Above  all  for  a  wis- 
dom at  once  practical  and  conscientious.- 


In  reorganizing  the  Republican  party  of  California 
it  needs  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  political  judgment 
is  relatively  a  rare  quantity.  Xot  any  or  ever)'  man 
is  qualified  for  the  duties  of  party  leadership.  It  is 
a  time  for  the  party  to  put  forward  men  of  definitely 
assured  character,  men  habited  to  success,  men  of  suf- 
ficient poise  to  keep  their  heads  under  all  conditions. 
If  ever  there  is  a  time  when  selfishness,  vanity,  and 
personal  ambition  may  without  danger  be  commis- 
sioned to  direct  political  affairs,  that  time  is  not  now. 
The  need  is  for  a  new  birth  of  the  old-time  Republican 
spirit  which  subordinated  every  member  of  the  party 
to  the  purposes  of  the  party.  It  was  that  spirit  that 
originally  gave  to  Republicanism  the  wisdom,  the  con- 
science, and  the  sustained  force  which  in  the  past  sixty 
years  have  made  it  such  a  power  in  the  republic. 

The  career  of  Governor  Johnson  sufficiently  illus- 
trates the  folly  of  shifts  and  expedients  as  distinct 
from  the  guidance  of  fixed  principles  in  political  af-  I 
fairs.  In  spite  of  his  many  extravagances  Mr.  Johnson 
might  have  stood  a  leading  figure  in  our  political 
life  for  many  years  if  he  had  held  to  the  lines 
of  simple  honesty.  He  has  many  winning  qualities. 
He  has  done  one  great  service  in  putting  a  check 
upon  arrogance  and  selfishness  in  the  sphere  of 
business  promotion.  He  has  brought  into  existence 
and  enforced  rules  which  protect  the  public  against 
certain  gross  forms  of  exploitation.  He  has  empha- 
sized the  principle  that  the  public  is  properly  a  partner 
:  i   interest   in  every  business   project.   .  His   selections 

^r  public  office,  very  notably  for  judgeships,  have  been 
in.elligent  and  careful.     He  has  come  to  the  collapse 


Hard,  But  Necessary. 

It  is  severe  medicine  that  the  British  government  is 
dealing  out  to  the  organizers  of  rebellion  in  Ireland. 
It  strikes  harshly  that  men,  the  inspiration  of  whose 
offending  is  an  overwrought  patriotism,  should  be 
stood  up  against  blank  walls  and  shot  to  death.  But 
it  had  to  be.  Taking  all  the  circumstances  into  con- 
sideration, the  offense  was  most  grievous.  England  is 
engaged  in  a  great  war  in  which  her  very  existence  is 
at  stake;  and  while  she  thus  stands  battling  for  life 
she  is  assailed  from  the  rear  by  a  group  of  her  own 
people  who  have  chosen  an  hour  of  stress  the  better  to 
promote  revolutionary  purposes.  Under  such  condi- 
tions the  plea  of  patriotism  falls  before  the  charge  of 
treason. 

It  is  argued  that  the  British  government  should 
have  dealt  leniently  with  the  offenders.  But  leniency 
under  the  circumstances  would  be  identical  with 
timidity.  Time  and  conditions  make  it  necessary  that 
the  shrift  should  be  short  and  sharp.  To  deal  leniently 
with  treason  is  to  condone  treason  and  in  a  sense  to 
invite  new  schemes  of  treason.  Xo  government,  least 
of  all  a  government  with  its  back  to  the  wall,  can 
afford  to  deal  gently  with  offenders  from  within  who 
have  plotted  and  wrought  against  it.  It  is  a  time 
when  severity  is  the  only  course  consistent  with  safety. 

In  dealing  sharply  with  these  leaders  of  revolt  the 
British  government  is  making  no  new  assault  upon  Ire- 
land. Sir  Roger  Casement  and  his  little  group  of  con- 
spirators do  not  represent  Ireland.  They  have  no  li- 
cense to  speak  or  act  for  the  Irish  people.  In  truth 
they  have  done  for  the  Irish  cause  a  great  mischief, 
nothing  less  than  to  revivify  distrusts  and  hatreds 
which  time  and  mutual  understanding  were  fast  wiping 
out.  It  is  not  the  hotheads  and  the  firebrands  of  a 
country  or  a  cause  which  help  forward.  Always  and 
inevitably  practical  solutions  are  wrought  out  by 
calmer  spirits  who  must  ever  contend  with  difficulties 
raised  by  the  interferences  and  impertinences  of  unre- 
flective  enthusiasm.  It  is  the  Parnells  and  the  Red- 
monds who  have  carried  forward  the  cause  of  Ireland, 
not  the  O'Donovan  Rossas  and  the  Casements. 

The  day  of  Ireland's  deliverance  will  assuredly 
come.  That  it  should  have  come  long  ago  is  no  re- 
proach to  those  now  in  authority.  It  will  come  in  the 
definite  form  of  Home  Rule  precisely  as  it  has  come 
to  Canada.  Australia,  Xew  Zealand,  and  South  Africa. 
The  dream  of  an  independent  Irish  nationality  is  a 
vain  one.  The  laws  which  control  the  career  of 
nations  and  of  empires  forbid  it.  And  in  truth  no 
greater  harm  could  come  to  Ireland  than  to  be  cut 
adrift  from  the  imperial  connection.  The  connection 
between  the  two  islands  is  so  intertwined  that  political 
separation  in  a  positive  sense  is  unthinkable. 

Sir  Roger  Casement  may  not  be,  as  it  is  claimed, 
an  insane  man;  but  he  is  a  dreamer  of  vain  dreams. 
The  Ireland  of  his  imagining  would  be  an  Ireland  be- 
reft of  what  is  most  essential  to  her  welfare,  an  Ire- 
land subject  to  the  machinations  of  a  dozen  chancel- 
lories. An  independent  Ireland  in  less  than  five  years 
would  under  the  very  necessities  of  politics  and  geog- 
raphy stand  an  appellant  for  reincorporation  with  the 
British  Empire.  # 

"  Harper's  Weekly." 

The  death  of  Harper's  Weekly  actually  took  place 
three  years  ago  when  Mr.  Xorman  Hapgood  assumed 
its  editorial  direction.  If  it  had  been  decently  buried 
at  the  time  we  should  have  been  spared  a  certain 
noxious  odor  that  has  spread  itself  weekly  to  the  winds 
ever  since  and  that  was  limited  only  by  the  dwindling 
circulation  of  its  source.  But  we  shall  have  no  more 
of  it.  What  little  that  remained  of  Harper's  Weekly, 
deodorized  and  disinfected,  has  been  absorbed  by  the 
Independent,  and  we  may  charitablv  hope  that  hence- 
forth it  will  be  as  unidentifiable  as  it  will  be  unla- 
mented. 

Mr.  Hapgood  must  have  had  some  curious  ideas  of 
the  pliability  and  receptivity  of  the  public  if  he  sup- 
posed that  the  audience  that  had  sworn  by,  and  some- 


times at.  the  old  Harper's  Weekly  could.be  persuaded 
to  transfer  its  allegiance  to  the  repulsive  sheet  that  he  I 
managed  to  concoct.  It  seemed  sometimes  as  though  L 
the  one  passport  to  his  editorial  favor  was  ugliness! 
coarseness,  and  brutality.  Other  newspapers  recorded 
the  panoramic  hysterias  of  the  day.  He  alone  regarded 
them  as  evangels.  Harper's  Weekly  for  the  last  three 
years  must  have  been  looked  on  as  the  hope  and  the 
refuge  of  the  literary  and  artistic  decadence  of  Xew 
York,  of  everything  that  is  banal  and  neurotic.  Its 
extinction  is  gratifying  evidence  of  an  underlying  so- 
briety of  thought  little  suspected  by  those  who  judge 
of  events  only  by  the  noise  that  accompanies  them. 

There  was  a  time  when  Harper's  Weekly  represented 
everything  most  worthy  in  the  national  life  and  when 
its  many  activities  w-ere  public  services  carried  out  on 
a  wide  field.  That  will  be  the  Harper's  Weekly  that 
will  be  remembered.  Three  short  years  of  discredit 
can  do  little  to  sullv  a  record  so  long  and  so  creditable. 


Editorial  Notes. 
If  we  mav  believe  reports  current  in  the  daily  news- 
papers two  outlying  districts  of  small  relative  im- 
portance, but  each  capable  of  mustering  several  hun- 
dred votes,  are  appealing  for  extensions  of  the  Munici- 
pal Railway  system.  There  is  no  pretense  that  the 
suggested  extensions  will  yield  returns  measurable  in 
terms  of  commercial  profit.  Business  considerations 
have  small  relations  to  the  issue;  it  is  the  political 
condition  that  is  counted  on  to  be  effective.  Here  we 
have  in  active  operation  one  of  the  more  serious 
hazards  involved  in  public  ownership  of  utilities.  Un- 
der a  scheme  of  private  or  regulated  ownership,  ex 
tensions  and  betterments  are  made  in  response  to  busi 
ness  considerations.  But  under  municipal  ownership 
it  is  inevitable  that  political  considerations  shall  out-, 
weigh  all  other  arguments.  Any  district  or  quarter  of 
the  city,  near  or  far,  that  can  bring  to  the  poll  a 
considerable  muster  of  votes  will  be  able  to  get  what 
it  wants  whether  its  demands  be  reasonable  or  not. 
And — that   way   danger   lies. 


One  of  the  many  lessons  of  last  week's  primary 
election  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  name  of 
Mr.  William  H.  Crocker  stands  at  the  head  of  the  poll. 
Bv  all  the  theories  of  all  the  political  doctors,  a  rich 
man  is  a  bad  candidate.  But  in  this  result  we  see 
that  a  man  may  be  a  man  for  a'  that.  The  popular 
objection  to  the  rich  man  relates  not  so  much  to  the 
man  himself  as  to  the  vices  of  character  presumptive 
in  rich  men.  But  here  we  have  a  man  whom  wealth 
has  not  spoiled,  a  man  who  takes  his  full  share  of  com- 
munity responsibility,  asking  no  privileges,  seeking  no 
exemptions,  avoiding  all  temptations  to  self-exploita- 
tion. To  a  public  which  knows  Mr.  Crocker  and 
values  him  for  his  fine  energies,  his  fine  sympathies,  his 
fine  Californian  spirit,  his  unwearying  devotion  to  the 
duties  of  citizenship,  it  has  mattered  not  at  all  about 
his  individual  fortunes.  Last  week's  election  is  a 
demonstration.     Verily  a  man's  a  man  for  a'  that. 


The  schoolmaster  in  President  Wilson  is  betrayed  in 
every  line  of  the  remarkable  letter  he  has  just  written 
to  the  Senate  committee  by  which  the  Brandeis  nomi- 
nation is  being  considered.  Mr.  Wilson  blandly 
nores  the  professional  and  personal  objections  urged 
against  Mr.  Brandeis.  He  heeds  not  at  all  the  con- 
siderations which  have  led  President  Lowell  of  Har- 
vard. Senator  Lodge  and  others  of  Brandeis'  own  state 
in  urgency  of  his  rejection.  He  sets  up  his  personal 
acquaintance  with  Brandeis,  his  private  "tests"  of 
character,  and  his  sentimental  opinions  as  a  complete 
answer  to  a  nation-wide  protest.  Then  upon  presump- 
tions of  his  own  infallibility  he  arbitrarily  declares 
that  Brandeis  is  the  most  fit  man  in  the  country  for  a 
trust  calling  for  professional  competence,  despite  thg 
fact  that  the  legal  profession  has  with  almost  unani- 
mous voice  repudiated  Mr.  Brandeis.  Xot  often  has 
the  countrv  seen  a  nervier  assertion  of  personal  in- 
fallibility.   

The  Methodist  General  Conference  in  session  at 
Saratoga  Springs.  Xew  York,  last  week  did  well  to 
"receive  coldly"  a  resolution  offered  by  one  Reverend 
Anderson  of  Missouri  criticizing  the  President  for 
serving  wines  at  the  White  House  table.  It  is  this 
species  of  meddling  with  other  people's  affairs  that 
tends  to  put  upon  organizations  like  the  General  Con- 
ference the  stamp  of  impertinence  and  vulgarity.    1 
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therniore  there  was  in  all  likelihood  a  sinister  purpose 
in  the  Reverend  Anderson's  proposal.  He  wished,  no 
doubt — and  to  this  extent  his  purpose  has  been  achieved 
— to  advertise  among  prohibitionists  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  serves  wine  at  his  table.  The  reverend 
gentleman  without  a  doubt  is  one  of  those  ever-alert 
egotists  who  miss  no  chance  for  self-exploitation. 


The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California  has  set  a 
fine  example  of  liberality  and  patriotism  in  granting  a 
month's  vacation  under  pay  to  such  of  its  employees  as 
may  wish  to  join  the  military  training  camp.  It  is 
not  more  than  a  great  organization  which  enjoys  the 
protection  of  government  ought  to  do.  But  not  all 
citizens — still  less  all  corporations — recognize  their  ob- 
ligations. If  every  employer  would  do  half  as  well 
the  problem  of  national  preparedness  would  be  vastly 
simplified.  

The  selection  of  Mr.  Percy  T.  Morgan  as  a  trustee 
of  Stanford  University  gives  to  that  institution  the 
services  of  a  man  admirably  qualified  by  judgment, 
experience,  and  taste.  The  affairs  of  Stanford,  al- 
though in  vastly  better  shape  than  at  a  former  time, 
are  still  marked  by  problems  only  possible  of  solution 
at  the  hands  of  liberality  and  business  judgment.  Mr. 
Morgan  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  can  not 
fail  to  be  a  vital  and  helpful  force  in  university  affairs. 


H 
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The  letter  of  explanation  addressed  by  our  ambas- 
dor  to  Germany,  Mr.  Gerard,  to  the  Berlin  National 
citung  would  better  not  have  been  written.  Nobody, 
st  of  all  an  ambassador,  ever  gains  anything  by 
fensive  explanation.  If  Mr.  Gerard's  official  course, 
rsued  consistently  in  the  face  of  all  men,  does  not 
itself  imply  personal  justification,  then  he  would 
itter  suffer  in  silence.  To  take  note  of  trivial  criti- 
:m  is  a  confession  of  vanity.  To  explain  is  to  apolo- 
ze.  Apology  is  of  itself  a  confession  either  of  error 
or  of  weakness  or  of  both. 


"  The  Crowning  Work  of  Mr.  Roosevelt." 
[From   the   New    York   Times,    May    2d.] 

Colonel  Roosevelt  has  before  him  a  great  opportunity,  a 
great  duty,  a  great  work,  not  for  himself  alone,  not  for  any 
party,  but  for  the  whole  country.  He  will  not  be  nominated 
at  Chicago,  probably  not  even  by  his  own  convention.  He 
has  Irom  the  beginning  had  no  chance  whatever  to  secure 
the  Republican  nomination.  The  party  is  against  him,  a 
very  great  majority  of  the  delegates  will  be  against  him,  so 
firmly  resolved  to  prevent  any  capture  of  the  convention  by 
his  friends  that  no  appeal,  no  wave  of  enthusiasm,  will 
sweep  them  off  their  feet.  Massachusetts  and  New  jersey 
were  not  needed  to  seal  his  fate.  Since  his  Trinidad  procla- 
mation put  him  openly  in  the  running  there  has  been  noise, 
there  has  been  enthusiasm,  but  not  in  the  right  places.  The 
shallows  murmured,  the  deeps  were  dumb.  The  great  mass  of 
rthe  Republican  party  stood  quite  unmoved,  it  could  not,  would 
not,  forget   1912. 

It  is  now  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  his  own  Progressive 
convention  at  Chicago  will  nominate  him,  whether  he  would 
think  it  worth  while  to  take  its  nomination.  It  would  be  a 
melancholy  adventure,  a  sterile,  profitless  repetition  of  that 
of  four  years  ago,  with  only  a  negative  end  to  be  attained, 
the  defeat  of  the  Republican  party.  It  is  more  probable 
that  he  will  reason  himself  and  persuade  himself  into  sup- 
port of  the  Republican  candidate.  That,  however,  is  matter 
for   his    own    decision. 

But  Mr.  Roosevelt's  speech  at  Chicago  shows  how  he  can 
best  serve  himself  and  his  country.  It  was  an  earnest,  ef- 
fective, eloquent  plea  for  preparedness,  for  military  prepara- 
tion imperatively  demanded  by  the  greatness  of  the  nation, 
for  the  protection  of  its  people  and  its  vast  interests,  for  the 
duties  it  has  to  perform  and  the  work  it  has  to  do  in  the 
service  of  civilization  : 

I  I  ask  that  we  prepare  ourselves  within,  and  we  can  not  pre- 
pare ourselves  within  unless  we  also  prepare  against  danger  from 
without.  I  ask  you  to  prepare  so  that  we  may  secure  peace  for 
ourselves  and  for  others,  not  the  peace  of  cowardice  nor  the  peace 
of    selfishness,    but    the    peace    of    righteousness    and    of   justice,    the 

i:  peace  of  brave  men  pledged  to  the  service  of  this  mighty  demo- 
cratic republic,   and  through  that  service  pledged  also  to   the  service 

I  of  the    world    at   large. 

This  is  a  gospel  of  preparedness  which  a  very  great  part 
of  the  American  people  already  accepts,  professes,  believes 
in.  It  must  be  made  the  universal  faith.  It  was  well  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  made  his  speech  in  Chicago,  in  the  heart  of 
the  Middle  West,  where  it  has  been  felt  that  possibly  the 
people  had  not  been  stirred  to  a  due  sense  and  realization 
of  the  nation's  need,  of  the  national  duty.  The  response  was 
gratifying,  even  though  it  may  have  been  in  some  measure 
stimulated  by  enthusiasm  for  the  Colonel's  nomination,  a 
futile  hope.  This  is  Mr.  Roosevelt's  work,  this  is  his 
opportunity.  He  can  preach  that  doctrine  more  effectively, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  man  in  the  country.  Let  him  travel 
through  the  West,  through  the  South,  everywhere  where  an 
•awakening  is  needed.  He  will  speak  as  a  partisan,  he  will 
pitch  into  the  Administration  and  declaim  against  its  failure 
.to  do  all  the  things  he  now  feels  he  would  have  done.  So 
much  the  better.  The  Democratic  party  needs  the  whip  and 
spur  to  overcome  the  sluggish  inertia  of  its  Hays  and  its 
Kitchins,  to  aid  it  in  sloughing  off  the  dead  remnants  of  the 
Bryan  influence.  It  will  be  the  better  and  the  stronger  for 
stinging  criticism,  for  a  merciless  exposure  of  weaknesses 
i  and  apathies  at  which  the  Colonel  will  direct  his  shaft.  He 
will  preach  the  doctrine  of  American  loyalty.  "There  can  be 
no  divided  loyalty  in  this  country,"  he  said  at  Chicago  ;  "the 
man  who  tries  to  be  loyal  to  this  country  and  also  to  some 
other  country  is  certain  in  the  end  to  put  his  loyalty  to  the 
other  country  ahead  of  his  loyalty  to  this."  With  so  doughty 
an  opponent  going  about  the  country  to  deliver  that  inspiring 
message  to  the  half-hearted  and  the  indifferent,  the  Demo- 
crats will  have  to  take  thought  about  their  own  attitude.  It 
will  stiffen  the  backs  of  some  of  them  who  might  be  inclined 
to  barter  their  Americanism    for   hyphen  votes. 


In  this  great  and  needed  work  Mr.  Roosevelt  may  render 
to  his  countrymen  a  higher  service  than  any  he  could  hope 
to  perform  within  the  limitations  of  the  presidential  office. 
He  will  have  entire  freedom  and  no  other  responsibilities.  To 
have  aroused  the  nation  to  the  firm  resolve  to  put  away  sloth 
and  defend  and  safeguard  its  ^reai  place  in  the  world,  in  put 
itself  beyond  the  hazard  of  disaster  and  humiliation,  would 
constitute  an  achievement  fit  to  be  the  crowning  work  of  his 
life.  ____ 

Collapse  of  "Harper's  Weekly." 
[From  the  Nation,  May  4th.] 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  even  George  William  Curtis  and 
Xast  could  today  make  the  Weekly  the  power  it  was  in  its 
heyday.  Under  Mr.  Hapgood's  management,  it  enlisted  many 
notable  contributors,  and  struck  out  boldly  in  the  effort  to 
be  original  and  startling  ;  but  the  freakish  and  eccentric  ele- 
ment which  he  made  so  prominent  repelled  more  readers 
than  it  won.  For  many  months  the  signs  of  dissolution 
have  been  visible  in  the  Weekly,  and  it  was  only  a  question 
of  time,  we  suppose,  when  it  would  disappear.  But  the 
older  generation,  at  least,  can  not  be  denied  a  sigh  at  the 
extinction  of  a  name  which  has  meant  so  much  in  American 
journalism. 

m*m  

THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


We  are  being  treated  to  a  new  theory  to  account  for 
the  battle  of  Verdun.  There  has  been  a  long-standing  feud, 
we  are  told,  in  the  German  military  camp.  When  it  was 
decided  to  send  the  German  armies  through  Belgium  it  was 
Marshal  von  Haeseler  alone  who  opposed  the  project.  The 
vulnerable  point  in  the  French  armor,  he  said,  was  the  east- 
ern frontier.  There  lay  the  road  to  Paris,  a  road  barred 
by  forts,  but  by  forts  that  could  be  overthrown.  Von 
Haeseler  was  overruled,  but  he  clung  to  his  theory,  and  so 
he  attached  himself  to  the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince  and 
awaited  the  opportunity  that  he  was  certain  must  come. 
From  that  day  until  now  he  has  watched  the  failure  of 
the  German  invasion,  and  the  assault  upon  Verdun  was  the 
long-deferred  concession  to  his  plan  of  war.  Calais  and 
Ypres  marked  the  strategy  of  his  opponents.  He  alone  and 
his   protege,    the   Crown    Prince,    were   the    Verdunists. 


Assuming  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  story,  it  may 
be  conceded  that  Von  Haeseler  has  hardly  had  a  fair  deal. 
The  Verdun  of  two  years  ago  is  not  the  Verdun  of  today. 
Fortresses  had  not  then  lost  their  prestige.  The  guns  that 
made  such  short  work  of  Lille  and  Namur  and  Maubeuge 
would  have  been  similarly  deadly  against  Verdun  and  the 
long  line  of  eastern  works.  But  the  lesson  of  the  northern 
forts  was  not  lost  upon  France,  and  she  rapidly  corrected 
the  vulnerable  points  of  her  frontier.  If  that  road  to  Paris 
had  been  relatively  open  it  was  speedily  closed.  General 
Serail,  then  in  command  at  Verdun,  learned  his  lesson  quickly. 
He  saw  that  what  he  might  have  to  do  was  not  to  defend 
an  indefensible  fort,  but  to  fight  a  battle  in  the  open  and 
from  trenches.  So  he  completely  dismantled  Verdun,  carried 
his  guns  out  into  the  field  and  prepared  himself  for  the  new 
kind  of  war.  If  Von  Haeseler  has  now  been  trying  to  carry 
out  his  original  project,  he  has  been  compelled  to  do  so 
under  conditions  that  did  not  previously  exist.  The  story 
of  discords  in  the  German  command  may  have  no  basis  in 
fact,  but  we  may  still  believe  that  if  Germany  could  fight 
the  war  all  over  again  in  the  light  of  her  present  military 
experience  she  would  invade  France  from  the  east  and 
overwhelm  with  her  artillery  the  fortresses  that  were  then 
supposed  to  be  impregnable.  It  is  fortunate  for  France  that 
the  counsels  of  Von  Haeseler  were  not  allowed  to  prevail 
until   the   futility   of  the   fortress   had   been   demonstrated. 


There  is  now  no  one  to  maintain  that  Verdun  is  still  in 
danger.  If  the  object  of  the  Germans  was  merely  to  rectify 
their  lines  and  to  lessen  the  threat  to  Metz,  then  we  may 
agree  that  they  have  succeeded.  If  their  object  was  to  take 
Verdun,  then  they  have  failed  disastrously.  And  of  course 
their  object  was  to  take  Verdun,  and  nothing  less  than  that. 
They  hoped  to  take  it  so  quickly  that  the  imminent  danger 
to  Paris  should  bring  a  quick  peace  upon  terms  so  liberal 
as  to  be  irresistible.  Not  only  would  the  war  be  won,  but 
it  would  be  won  by  the  Crown  Prince,  who  would  thus  ap- 
proach the  beginning  of  his  reign  under  the  brightest  pos- 
sible auspices.  Political  and  dynastic  considerations  do  not 
come  within  the  province  of  this  column,  and  indeed  there 
can  hardly  be  any  competent  opinions  upon  such  subjects 
outside  of  Germany.  But  the  military  effects,  or  at  least 
some  of  them,  are  obvious  enough.  And  the  most  obvious 
of  all  is  the  enheartening  of  the  French  army  and  the 
French  people.  For  here  has  been  a  fair  trial  of  strength. 
The  strength  with  which  the  German  army  could  strike  had 
been  almost  a  matter  of  myth.  No  one  could  measure  the 
force  of  a  blow  that  might  well  prove  irresistible.  The 
battle  of  the  Marne  had  been  no  real  test,  for  the_  Ger- 
mans had  been  exhausted  by  long  marches  and  the  shadow 
of  failure.  But  here  at  Verdun  was  a  German  army  in  the 
pink  of  condition,  lavishly  supplied  with  munitions,  and 
able  to  choose  time  and  place.  The  French  may  well  say 
that  they  have  withstood  the  hardest  blow  that  was  ever 
struck  or  that  ever  will  be  struck,  and  that  the  future  can 
contain  nothing  more  tremendous  than  the  past.  Armies 
count  for  much,  but  the  national  spirit  behind  the  armies 
counts  for  more,  and  the  national  spirit  in  France  must  now 
be   keyed   up   to    an    unprecedented    point. 


Even  if  there  should  be  another  great  attack  upon  Verdun 
it  must  be  delayed.  Armies  do  not  advance  headlong  upon 
fortifications  of  which  they  know  nothing.  They  must  be 
mapped  and  charted  with  the  precision  of  a  land  surveyor. 
To  picture  the  defenses  around  Verdun  as  mere  series  of 
parallel  trenches  would  be  woefully  inadequate.  They  are 
more    like    rabbit    warrens,    crossing    and    intersecting,    with 


communicating  passages  and  subterranean  chambers.  Every 
shell,  although  it  '»•  fired  from  a  distance  ni  mites,  is  aimed 
ai  some  definite  point,  and  the  value  of  that  point  has 
been  clear!;  ascertained.  The  preliminary  bombardment  is 
preceded  by  days  or  weeks  of  aerial  observation,  and  not 
until  it  is  fairly  certain  that  all  obstructions  have  been  re- 
moved does  the  infantry  take  up  its  work  of  attack.  An 
unnoticed  area  of  barbed  wire,  an  overlooked  trench,  an  en- 
filading battery  allowed  to  keep  its  position,  and  the  attack- 
ing force  might  be  annihilated.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  such 
a  charting  as  this  can  be  carried  out  only  so  far  as  the  outer 
trenches  are  concerned.  Airmen  can  not  fly  very  far  over 
an  enemy  position.  They  must  -go  and  conic  quickly,  bring- 
ing their  observations  piecemeal  and  slowly  perfecting  the 
photographs  taken  under  such  difficulties.  Xow  we  may  sup- 
pose that  the  few  miles  that  the  Germans  have  gained  rep- 
resent the  limits  of  their  observations,  the  extent  to  which 
they  have  been  able  to  map  the  ground  ahead  of  them.  To 
attack  the  second  line  of  fortifications  all  that  work  will 
have  to  be  done  again,  and  it  takes  time.  But  it  is  not 
likely  that  it  will  be  done.  The  cost  has  been  too  high,  and 
it  must  become  higher  all  the  time  as  the  defense  is  con- 
solidated.   

Estimates  of  losses  are  always  unreliable  and  are  usually 
prejudiced.  When  the  German  casualty  lists  are  published 
we  shall  know  what  the  attack  upon  Verdun  has  cost  them, 
since  these  lists  are  probably  accurate  and  without  avoidable 
errors.  At  the  same  time  a  guess  at  these  losses  was  made 
a  week  or  so  ago  in  this  column.  It  was  no  more  than  a 
guess,  but  it  is  sustained  by  a  special  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Sun  which  places  the  total  German  force  engaged  at 
450,000  men  and  the  casualties  at  about  200,000  men.  The 
dispatch  says  that  the  German  General  Staff  came  to  the 
decision  that  the  capture  of  Verdun  was  worth  that  number 
of  men  and  that  it  was  discontinued  when  that  limit  had 
been  reached.  These  results  are  said  to  be  ascertained  by 
careful  computations  based  in  the  main  on  the  statements  of 
German  prisoners.  The  estimate  is  a  not  improbable  one, 
but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  prisoners  do  not  necessarily 
know  much  more  than  any  one  else,  and  that  the  individual 
soldier  is  acquainted  with  very  little  beyond  his  own  imme- 
diate  environment.  

The  next  move  that  will  be  made  by  Germany  is  far  more 
interesting  and  important  than  the  other  moves  that  have 
now  become  history.  In  the  last  issue  of  the  Argonaut  it 
was  suggested  that  the  British  line  would  now  receive  the 
brunt  of  the  German  attack  and  that  it  would  probably  be 
made  in  the  vicinity  of  Ypres.  A  dispatch  dated  April  29th 
says  that  "reports  from  various  quarters  are  to  the  effect 
that  German  heavy  batteries  are  being  withdrawn  from  the 
Verdun  front.  Their  destination  is  not  known  definitely, 
but  it  is  generally  believed  that  some  of  them  at  least  are 
being  sent  to  positions  along  the  British  front,  where  in- 
creasing activity  seems  to  foretell  a  German  offensive."  This 
would  be  quite  consistent  with  the  fighting  that  is  still  being 
reported  from  Verdun.  A  battle  of  such  magnitude  would 
not  cease  in  a  moment.  If  the  attempt  is  actually  at  an  end 
the  fighting  would  slowly  diminish  until  it  settled  back  into 
the  usual  trench  operations,  and  in  spite  of  sporadic  out- 
bursts,   this   seems   to   be   what  is   actually   occurring. 


The  only  thing  that  can  prevent  another  colossal  attack- 
by  the  German  forces  is  the  advent  of  peace,  or  at  least  of 
an  armistice,  and  this  may  be  much  closer  than  is  yet  sus- 
pected. The  chancellor's  references  to  peace  proposals  in 
his  message  to  Washington  are  more  significant  than  any- 
thing that  has  yet  occurred.  He  states  definitely  that  there 
have  already  been  two  overtures  of  this  nature,  and  here 
we  have  the  undoubted  cause  of  the  rumors  that  have  been 
so  rife  within  the  last  few  months.  But  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  even  of  an  approach  to  a  peace  discussion  are  so 
enormous  as  to  produce  a  feeling  almost  of  despair.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  Germany  would  or  could  take  any  step 
whatever  implying  admission  of  defeat  or  failure.  It  is  equally 
hard  to  believe  that  the  Allies  would  listen  for  a  moment 
to  anything  short  of  this.  They  are  pledged  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  independence  of  Belgium  and  Serbia,  and  to  the 
restoration  of  those  countries  so  far  as  it  can  be  attained  by 
money.  Germany  may  have  given  up  the  idea  of  receiving 
an  indemnity,  but  this  is  a  long  way  from  entertaining  a 
proposal  to  pay  one.  She  has  not  even  hinted  at  a  willing- 
ness wholly  to  evacuate  those  countries.  And  then  there 
are  the  questions  of  Poland,  the  French  provinces,  and  the 
Balkan  States.  There  can  be  no  peace  discussion  without 
the  consent  of  France,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  Italy,  ami 
each  of  these  countries  would  have  its  irreducible  minimum. 
Xo  one  of  these  countries  would  he  willing  to  part  with  any- 
thing whatever  that  would  give  the  slightest  color  to  a 
German  claim  of  victory.  And  without  some  sort  of  appear- 
ance of  gain  somewhere,  something  to  save  her  face,  Germany 
simply  could  not  afford  to  face  her  own  people.  It  is  en- 
couraging  tli.it  there  should  he  any  talk  at  all  of  a  peace 
discussion,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  could  continue  for  a 
moment  after  the  cards  had  been  laid  upon  the  table  and 
unless  the  balance  of  victory  should  be  unmistakable  one 
way  or  another.  

We  may  expect  soon  to  receive  some  important  news  from 
Asia  Minor.  A  bulletin  from  Petrograd  speaks  of  a  Russian 
force  that  is  approaching  Bagdad,  and  this  is  the  first  direct 
intimation  we  have  had  that  Bagdad  is  the  direct  objective 
of  a  Russian  force.  Another  report  tells  us  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  occupied  Diarbckr,  and  the  map  shows  us  that 
Diarbekr  is  just  about  half  way  between  the  Bin  ? 
the    Mediterranean   and   therefore  more   than   half   w; 
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railroad.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  Turkish  Empire 
is  practically  cut  in  two  and  that  all  the  Turkish  forces 
to  the  east  will  be  up  in  the  air  unless  they  show  a  remark- 
able agility  in  passing  the  danger  point  and  rinding  their 
way  westward  toward  Constantinople.  It  would  seem  to  be 
quite  on  the  cards  that  the  British  force  that  surrendered 
at    Kut    el    Amara   may   be    rescued. 


Admiral  Degouy  of  the  French  navy  tells  us  that  the 
Germans  are  planting  an  average  of  a  thousand  mines  a 
month  in  Allied  waters,  and  as  a  very  small  proportion  of 
these  mines  are  used  their  final  disposition  becomes  a  matter 
of  some  curiosity.  Many  of  them  are  not  attached  at  all 
and  simply  drift  at  pleasure  of  wind  and  water.  Many  of 
the  anchored  mines  are  presently  torn  from  their  moorings 
and  become  drifters.  For  years  to  come,  says  the  admiral, 
these  mines  will  be  a  danger  to  navigation,  perhaps  ex- 
ploding thousands  of  miles  from  the  point  where  they  were 
placed.  Whether  a  mine  is  floating  or  anchored  it  must  be 
held  by  gravity  some  little  distance  below  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  order  to  produce  its  maximum  effect.  If  it 
sinks  too  far  it  becomes  useless.  If  it  rises  to  the  surface 
it  will  be  seen,  and  it  can  then  easily  be  exploded  with"  a 
rifle  bullet.  The  waters  of  the  North  Sea  are  traversed  by 
small  fleets  of  British  and  French  trawlers  engaged  in  the 
task  of  sweeping  for  mines.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a 
submerged  rope  towed  between  two  trawlers,  and  as  the 
mines  are  thus  dragged  to  the  surface  they  are  exploded 
harmlessly  with  a  rifle  bullet.  As  the  trawlers  themselves  are 
of  very  low  draft  they  are  comparatively  safe.  The  Hague 
rules  forbid  the  placing  of  unanchored  mines  and  they  re- 
quire also  that  mines  torn  from  their  moorings  shall  become 
automatically  innocuous  within  a  few  hours,  but  then  The 
Hague  rules  belong  now  to  the  polite  fictions  of  war. 


The  French  aviation  expert,  Georges  Prade,  tells  us  that 
the  new  type  of  German  Zeppelin  is  629  feet  long  and  has 
a  capacity  of  30,000  cubic  metres.  It  has  five  motors  and 
five  propellers  and  it  carries  twenty-three  men  and  twenty 
bombs  of  various  weights  as  well  as  six  machine  guns.  The 
French  expert  says  that  Zeppelins  usually  fly  low  and  at  a 
reduced  rate  of  speed  until  they  reach  the  coast  and  that 
preparations  should  be  made  to  attack  them  before  they 
pass  inland  and  rise  to  a  height.  Anti-aircraft  guns  of  long 
range  should  be  employed,  and  if  these  fail  the  Zeppelin 
should  be  pursued  with  small  aeroplanes  armed  with  machine 
guns  and  incendiary  rockets.  M.  Prade  says  that  Germany 
now  possesses  forty  Zeppelins  of  all  types  and  that  she  can 
produce  a  new  one  every  ten  days.  That  aeroplanes  have 
not  been  much  used  in  England  as  a  defense  against  Zeppe- 
lins is  one  of  the  surprises  of  the  war,  and  it  is  hardly 
disposed  of  by  the  theory  that  every  available  aircraft  must 
be   sent   to   the   battle   front. 


However  keen  may  be  our  sympathy  for  the  large  numbers 
of  people  reduced  to  starvation  or  to  the  prospect  of  starva- 
tion by  war  and  blockades,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
hunger  is  one  of  the  recognized  and  approved  methods  of 
military  activities.  In  1870  Paris  had  a  population  of  2,000,- 
000.  It  was  legitimately  besieged  by  the  Germans,  who 
encircled  it  in  such  a  way  that  no  food  whatever  could  pass 
their  lines.  The  Parisians  were  eating  horseflesh  within  a 
month.  In  three  months  the  people  were  placed  on  a  ration 
of  one  ounce  of  horseflesh  a  day.  The  animals  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  were  eaten  and  elephant-  meat  was  sold 
at  from  ten  to  forty-five  francs  a  pound.  Cats,  mice,  and 
rats  became  a  usual  diet.  The  New  York  Globe,  reminding 
us  of  these  horrors,  tells  us  that  no  milk  for  the  babies  was 
allowed  to  enter  Paris  and  that  Bismarck  during  the  negotia- 
tions for  surrender  expressed  surprise  that  any  children 
were  still  alive.  He  said,  "I  wonder  you  have  not  eaten  them 
all."  Bismarck  tells  us  in  his  memoirs  that  his  wife  was 
"still  suffering  from  her  ferocious  hatred  of  the  Gauls,  all 
of  whom  she  would  wish  to  see  shot  and  stabbed  to  death, 
down  to  the  little  babies  who  can  not  help  having  such 
abominable  parents."  Bismarck  need  not  have  expressed 
himself  quite  so  ferociously,  but  in  reducing  Paris  by  hunger 
he  was  strictly  within  his  rights.  Indeed  he  would  have  been 
false  to  his  own  cause  had  he  done  anything  else.  If  the 
Allies  could  reduce  Germany  by  hunger  they  would  cer- 
tainly do  so,  but  of  course  they  can  not  do  so.  They  can 
inflict  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  and  some  suffering  upon 
the  poorer  classes,  but  the  suffering  can  not  begin  to  approach 
that  inflicted  upon  the  Parisians  in  1870.  Nor  will  there  be 
any  babies  short  of  milk.  Germany  is  far  too  well  organized 
for  that.  

Lord  Curzon,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  speaking  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  May  id,  said  that  a  total  of  450  enemy  ships  had 
been  detained,  seized,  or  captured  by  the  Allies  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  He  added  that 
the  British  merchant  ships  lost  through  war  operations  were 
exactly  balanced  in  number  and  tonnage  by  the  new  ships 
added   i<-   the  register  during  the  war.  Sidney  Corvn. 
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The  high  Cossack  boots  now  being  manufactured 
in  England  by  the  million  will  consume  an  enormous 
amount  <>t"  leather,  each  pair  of  legs  taking  nine  feet 
and  each  pair  of  fronts  two  feet,  the  total  number 
ordered  being  equal  to  300,000  hides. 

Ik-   waste   product  of  sawmills  in   this  country,   in- 
cli  "Hug  that  fed  to  the  furnaces  as  fuel,  is  estimated  i" 
he  J4,000,000  cords  per  year.     About  half  of  it  has  no 
e  whatever,  but  is  usually  burned  to  get  rid  of  it. 


THE  REFUGEES. 


FOREWORD. 

The  notes  of  border  life  which  follow  arc  the^  work 
of  Charles  Alston  Pringlc,  one  of  the  eighteen  Ameri- 
cans massacred  by  I 'if la's  bandits  at  Santa  Ysabcl, 
Chihuahua,  on  January  ioth.  They  deal  more  particu- 
larly with  the  ilight  of  the  foreign  colony  of  Madera, 
Chihuahua,  to  El  Paso  when  J'illa  was  first  achieving 
his  international  notoriety  as  a  ruthless  rebel  and  de- 
stroyer, and  were  written  to  provide  Mr.  Pringle's  im- 
mediate relatives  with  a  record  of  his  experiences. 

Mr.  Pringlc  had  spent  a  large  part  of  his  time 
mining  in  northern  Mexico,  after  leaving  college  fif- 
teen years  ago.  He  had  made  at  the  University  of 
California  a  country-wide  reputation  as  a  football 
player.  He  possessed  the  strength  and  the  constitution 
which  find  stimulation  in  the  challenge  of  the  wilder- 
ness. A  friend  of  his  college  days  contributed  to 
"Collier's  Weekly"  a  short  editorial  article  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Mr.  Pringle's  death  which  we  wish  to  reprint 
here  for  its  disclosure  of  the  man  and  the  pity  of  his 
taking: 

''The  university  is  just  across  the  bay  from  San 
Francisco  and  you  can  loaf  there  on  the  dusty  grass 
under  the  big  live  oaks  and  look  out  through  the 
Golden  Gate  to  where  the  sun  is  blazing  down  into  the 
Pacific.  Charlie  Pringlc  played  tackle  on  the  blue-and- 
gold  team  there  sixteen  years  ago.  Those  zvere  the 
days!  Jimmy  Hopper  barking  the  signals  (he's  in 
France  now),  Cornish  and  Greisberg  tearing  holes  in 
the  Stanford  line  for  Hal!  to  charge  through,  Kaars- 
bcrg's  punts  soaring  like  gulls,  and  Charlie  dozen  the 
Held  zvith  the  ends.  What  was  that  last  score — 28-0  or 
so?  Big,  quiet  fellozv  he  was,  with  a  gentle  voice  and  a 
smile  that  kept  coming  back,  and  that  level  look  in  his 
eyes.  'Fifty  miles  zvest  of  Chihuahua  City,'  the  paper 
said,  robbed  and  shot  and  left  there  like  a  dead  dog 
by  some  of  J'illa's  greasers.  Carranza's  government? 
Well,  one  bunch  of  politicians  is  pretty  much  like  an- 
other; they'll  do  a  lot  of  dignified  talking,  but  that 
won't  bring  Charlie  Pringlc  back  again." 

It  is  one  of  the  merits  of  the  sketch  printed  belozc 
that  it  docs  bring  him  back  in  a  very  real  sense. 
While  presenting  a  typical  drama  of  border  life,  typical 
since  anarchy  became  established  in  Mexico,  it  reveals 
in  the  writer  a  pure  nugget  from  the  rich  ore  of 
American  manhood.  It  is  set  forth  here  practically  in 
its  original  form  except  for  the  alteration  of  the  names 
of  some  of  the  persons  involved,  most  of  whom  are 
still  living.  

Eddie  was  the  seventh  that  we  had  buried.  But  the 
others  all  had  had  their  fighting  chance  or  at  least  a  chance 
to  avoid  fighting.  As  we  left  the  little  group  of  graves  on 
the  hillside  we  met  Capitan  Santa  Ana  Caraveo  and  his 
band  of  intimates.  His  "mujer,"  Dolores,  was  riding  the 
manager's  horse  and  he  Tom  Stone's  sorrel.  Our  Mexican 
friends  had  told  us  that  it  was  she  who  slew  the  American 
negro,  old  John  Henry,  and  that  El  Capitan  with  his  own 
hands  had  put  the  bullet  into  poor  Eddie's  neck. 

That  evening  we  had  our  last  council.  There  was  not 
a  dissenting  voice  to  our  decision  that  at  last  the  time  had 
come   for  us  all  to  fly  for  the  border. 

We  guarded  that  night — four  hours  on  and  four  hours  off 
— yet  had  it  been  twelve  hours  on  it  would  have  been  no 
hardship,  for  few  of  us  slept.  At  dawn  the  train  blew  its 
signal  whistle  to  call  us  aboard,  and  all  foreign  Madera 
began  working  its  way  towards  the  depot.  Here  came  a 
cart  with  a  Chinaman's  load  and  there  was  a  wagon  with  a 
Spaniard's.  To  my  lot  fell  the  driving  of  a  heavy  wagon 
and  I  pulled  a  varied  cargo. 

Just  as  varied  as  the  cargo  that  we  carried  was  the  temper 
of  the  people  that  followed  it.  I  stopped  at  the  urgent 
appeal  of  Jim  Hurley's  wife.  "I  can't  see,"  she  said,  "why 
it  is  that  Mrs.  Stone  can  take  a  whole  bed,  springs  and  all, 
and  yet  you  won't  let  me  take  my  sewing  machine."  She 
drove  on  content  with  her  little  early  morning  complaint. 
That  was  hers  forever  and  after  all  the  sewing  machine 
would   wear   out. 

Tom  Stone's  wife  the  night  of  the  fight  had  stood  on  her 
porch  and  watched  the  Mexicans  walk  up  to  defenseless  Ed 
Hayes  and  shoot  him  down  at  arm's  length.  Tom  had  not 
sent  her  out  before  because  he  and  the  doctor  were  afraid 
of  the  long  day's  ride  on  the  train.  And  yet  that  was 
when  the  trains  were  running,  while  now  the  bridges  were 
burned  out.  But  there  was  no  alternative.  So  we  curtained 
off  half  of  the  baggage-car  and  in  it  placed  the  only  bit  of 
furniture   on   our   train — a  single   cot   with   a   spring  mattress. 

Twelve  days  we  were  getting  to  the  border,  and  in  all  that 
time  I  never  passed  the  front  end  of  the  baggage-car  but 
that  a  cheerful  word  came  from  Tom  Stone's  wife  or  a 
shout  from  the  children  or  some  other  expression  of  happi- 
ness in  the  home,  though  the  home  was  but  the  half  of  a 
baggage-car.  When  I  came  hot  and  sweating  from  shoveling 
a  slide  or  cold  and  clammy  from  cribbing  a  bridge  it  was 
Tom  Stone's  wife  who  slipped  me  a  bit  of  cold  chicken  or 
a  steaming  cup  of  coffee.  In  my  eyes  Tom  Stone's  wife 
personifies  a  greater  measure  of  Christianity's  teachings  than 
any  one  I  know,  save  one.  That  one  is  my  father's  wife. 
I  am  sure  she  was  conscious  of  no  impending  trial.  I  am 
sure  she  was  overwhelmed  with  the  coming  expression  of 
love  and  all  the  joys  that  it  would  bring  to  her  good  heart. 
Xo  halo  could  have  made  her  more  resplendent. 

That  first  day  out  was  hard  on  the  men.  Down  on  the 
Golandrinas  a  bridge  had  to  be  cribbed,  and  it  was  d.*»rk 
before  it  was  done.  Handling  heavy  ties  and  working  waist 
deep  in  a  mountain  stream  after  the  days  and  nights  that 
we  had  had  taxed  heavily  the  strength  of  even  such  a  rough 
crew  as  ours.  It  was  11  before  we  were  in  Tejolocachic 
and   making  ready   for  bed. 

******** 

You  rarely  see  birds  of  so  many  a  feather  as  flocked  to- 
gether on  that  train.  There  were  the  Chinamen  all  huddled 
in  a  box-car.  Not  a  word  of  complaint  nor  a  wail  at  mis- 
fortune did  we  hear  from  them.  Then  came  the  Turks,  the 
Spaniards,  the  Mexicans,  and  in  that  last  car  which  so 
recently  had  been  a  shambles  in  a  Federal  defeat  were  the 
Americans,  among  whom  I  think  the  assortment  was  the  most 
varied. 


Conspicuously  there  was  the  doctor's  wife — gorgeous,  bril-  I 
liant-haired,  the  frame  of  an  Amazon,  the  manner  of  an  I 
invalid  :  and  the  Texas  doctor  with  his  long  black  hair  that  I 
waved  and  spread  when  he  shook  his  head.  And  Rose  I 
Mullin,  the  nurse,  daughter  of  Pat  Mullin  of  Santa  Fe  and  I 
of  Mercedes  Dominguez  of  the  Sonora  border.  In  the  books  I 
where  the  villain  is  always  dark  they  say  that  the  mixture  I 
of  races  begets  only  the  black  spots,  yet  no  Irish  gentleman  | 
or  queen  of  Spain  has  a  sweeter  temper  or  finer  eye  than 
Rose   Mullin. 

And  there  was  pretty  Nellie — divorced,  besmirched  at 
seventeen.  She  has  always  lived  in  the  country,  too.  I 
wonder  what  could  have  done  it.  Just  a  bad  chance  at  the 
start,  I  think.  And  yet  withal  her  eye  was  as  clear  and  her 
voice  as  sure  as  the  others'.  I  wonder  if  her  conscience  was* 
incapable  of  holding  that  in  solution  which  in  others  would 
have  muddled  it  for  all  time.  It  seems  there  must  be  great 
differences   in    consciences. 

As  I  write  this  I  can  not  help  but  think  of  Bob  Sloan,  a 
Mormon  friend  of  mine.  "Chaste  natures,"  I  am  sure  he 
would  say,  "are  born  just  as  artistic  natures  are."  Bob  has 
seen  a  great  deal  of  his  world.  He  has  a  way  of  gleaning 
evidence  that  others  pass  by.  I  remember  now  that  once 
before  he  reminded  me  of  Joaquin  Miller's  lines: 
I  hesitate  to  draw  a  line 
Between  the  two  where   God    has  not. 

I  wonder  if  Texas  Tim's  baby  girl  is  to  share  Nellie's 
fate.  Texas  Tim  staid  in  the  box-car  ahead  of  the  China- 
men and  helped  Sandy  McPhail  with  the  baggage.  With 
him  was  his  Mexican  "wife,"  "mujer,"  "companera,"  as  you 
choose,  and  the  three  tiny  bits  of  children  whose  only  boast 
later  in  life  will  be  that  they  were  born  of  man  and  woman, 
of   that   only   will   they  be   sure. 

There  were  many  others  on  that  train,  including  Dona 
Inez,  large,  florid,  and  much  admired  widow  of  Tommy 
Briggs,  late  of  the  Texas  Rangers.  Briggs  had  met  his  vio- 
lent death  as  most  of  his  kind  do.  In  a  duel  with  Pancho 
Portillo,  over  in  the  Mormon  colony  at  Chuichupa,  one  small 
bullet  cut  short  his  life  while  the  Mexican  stood  tottering 
with    five    forty-fives    through    his    body. 

Then  there  was  that  little  lady  of  the  daintiest,  most 
delicate  feather,  she  who  is  known  in  New  York  as  the  in- 
timate friend  of  the  President's  daughter.  But  we  know 
the  President's  daughter  as  the  friend  of  our  little  lady. 
Once  when  I  came  from  my  post  on  the  pilot  of  the  engine 
where  I  had  been  a-watching  for  mines  and  dynamited 
bridges  she  leaned  from  the  window  and  I  swear  it  was 
lighted  by  her  presence  as  she  said  to  me :  "Isn't  it 
great !  Isn't  it  exciting  !  Isn't  it  fun !  Oh  !  I  am  so  afraid 
that  at  any  moment  some  one  will  turn  out  the  footlights." 
I  wandered  back  the  length  of  the  train  and  thought  that, 
after  all,  our  anxiety  must  be  born  of  overwrought  minds. 
No  one  would  dynamite  a  train. 

******** 

At  San  Isidro  we  came  to  the  worst  bridge  of  all.  A  full 
forty  feet  it  was  to  the  bottom  of  that  arroyo  and  not  a 
stick  had  survived  the  rebel  torch.  But  by  dark  it  was 
bridged  and  we  called  for  the  engineer. 

"No,  senor,  you  don't  get  me  to  pull  her  across  this  time 
o'    night." 

"But.  Bill,  if  we  don't  get  across  that  bunch  of  rebels 
will   probably  come   in   tonight  and   burn   it   out   again." 

"A  lot  I'll  care  if  I  am  lying  under  the  engine  at  the 
bottom.  Wrhy,  it  is  forty  odd  feet  high  and  only  a  single 
tier  of  rough-hewn  ties.  Then  they's  been  a  dozen  bosses 
setting  her  up — everything  from  doctors  to  cowpunchers  on 
the  job.  No,  senor,  not  tonight.  Lucky'  if  I  tackle  it  in 
the    morning." 

"I'll  take  the  Old  Hog  across.  My  dad  used  to  run  en- 
gine on  the  B.  &  O."  It  was  Kid  Clary  who  spoke,  he  who 
was  as  yet  scarcely  seventeen.  We  had  begged  the  authori- 
ties at  Madera  to  let  him  out  of  jail  so  that  we  could  get  him 
out  of  the   country. 

"That's  right,"  said  Kearney,  the  old  conductor,  who  in 
his  day  had  run  better  trains.  "His  ole  man  was  pullin'  me 
in  the  strike  o'  '93,  and  I  tell  you  right  now,  boys,  that  kid 
is    a   good   engineer." 

And  he  was — and  he  is  today,  we  all  think. 

That  night  we  slept  in  the  open  plain  on  the  other  side. 
Amongst  those  of  us  who  knew  there  was  great  anxiety. 
We  knew  that  a  rebel  band  was  expected  in  the  vicinity, 
but  none  of  us  cared  to  mention  what  might  happen  if  they 
came  upon  us  late  at  night  and  thought  us  a  Federal  troop 
repairing  the  burned   bridge. 

We  guarded,  of  course,  and  some  of  us  who  were  more 
familiar  with  the  language  slept  in  a  large  circle  around  the 
camp.  My  bed  was  to  the  south  along  the  track  over  which 
we  had  just  come.  Sleep  was  light,  as  it  usually  is  when 
your  thoughts   are  heavy   on   going  to  bed. 

It  must  have  been  at  least  12,  it  may  have  been  2,  when 
there  was  rumbling  along  the  track  and  a  sound  of  voices. 
Half  asleep,  half  clad,  I  jumped  from  my  bed  and  shouted, 
"No   tira  !     No   tira  !      Estamos   pacificos  !" 

"Hello,  compadre,"  and  Jack  Claridge  stepped  from  the 
cut  and  onto  the  mesa — Jack  Claridge,  younger  son,  veteran 
of  the  Boer  war,  friend  of  King  Menelik  of  Abyssinia,  sol- 
dier of  a  varied  fortune  indeed.  His  accomplishments  were 
those  of  a  gentleman,  his  failings  were  those  of  the  derelict. 
He  had  arrived  at  Madera  just  after  we  left  and  had  come 
with   a  party   on   a   hand-car  to   join   us. 

It  was  Jack  Claridge  who,  while  working  underground  for 
an  adobe  dollar  a  day,  told  the  self-made  manager  of  the 
Banco  Sonora  "to  tell  that  perfect  swine  of  a  brother  of 
mine  to  mind  his  own  affairs  and  not  to  be  sending  such  as 
you  to  ask  questions  of  their  betters." 

And  it  was  Jack  Claridge,  too,  who  brought  among  us 
"Lady"  Claridge,  tall  and  slender,  with  interesting,  slaty- 
eyes  and  soft  voice.  The  night  that  she  died  I  leaned  over 
and  kissed  her  hand,  yes,  and  kissed  her  thin  white  brow, 
and  those,  I  think,  were  the  only  caresses  that  she  had  had 
since  he  had  taken  her  from  her  home  in  the  country  in 
England.  We  buried  her  amongst  those  five  big  pines  on 
the  hill  above  the  "camposanto."  From  the  Dolores  trail 
you  can  see  the  whitewashed  rock  wall  that  surrounds  her 
grave  and  that  of  her  child  that  -scarcely  had  become  a  child 
and  now  is  no  more.  Surely  a  bad  chance  at  the  start  that 
child   had   and   it   chose   the   way   of  least   resistance. 

As  the  rough  spring  wagon  climbed  that  rocky  road  there 
followed  it  only  five — her  devoted  Chinese  cook,  her  faithful 
Mexican  coachman.  Dr.  Commons,  Pilar  Davila,  and  I.  We 
had  left  Jack  delirious  with  pneumonia  at  the  hospital. 
Just  we  five  buried  "Lady"  Claridge  and  her  baby  girl. 
Nothing  was  said.  Some  one  tried  to  murmur  something. 
I  couldn't.  I  wonder  if  any  one  in  all  of  England  knows 
where  she   is  now. 

With  her  are  all  of  her  little  intimate  trinkets — for  who 
was   left  to  honor  them,   and   had  the   right?      On   her   breast 

The   little   silver  crucifix 
That  keeps  a  man   from  harm. 

(A    pity    it    is    that    Kipling    could    not    have    told    a    gentler, 
prettier   tale    with    the    appeal,    the   simplicity    and    rhythm 
those  few  words.) 

I   have   skipped   a   day   or  two   in  the   train's   travel,   but  lei 
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them  go.  I  have  told  you  that  story  which  brings  to  me 
the  saddest  moments  I  have  ever  known,  sadder  than  the 
story  of  Sandy  McPhail,  and  sadder,  I  think,  than  the  story 
of  Doiia  Antonia  Beltran  de  Carruth.  You  see,  I  knew 
"Lady"   Claridge  so   much  better ;    I   knew   her  very  well. 


On  the  Eustillos  mesa  we  stopped  in  front  of  the  big 
hacienda  and  camped  along  that  rock  wall  that  had  served  as 
a  breastwork  for  Villa's  men  when  they  ambushed  the 
train  of  Federals  who  had  deserted  us  at  Madera.  It  was 
here  that  the  car  in  which  we  Americans  rode  had  been 
punctured  with  bullets,  and  it  was  in  that  car,  too,  that 
dapper  little  Captain  Moreno  was  killed.  Over  his  dead 
body  they  rifled  his  bag  and  made  merry  over  the  many 
pictures  of  his  "chamacas"  at  Madera.  I  wonder  if  they 
found  among  them  that  picture  that  he  showed  to  me  one 
day  in  his  room  at  Madera.  It  was  a  large  picture  pasted  on 
a  hard  card  and  in  it  was  his  wife  standing  beside  a  large 
and  much  be  wreathed  picture  of  himself  in  full-dress  uni- 
form, and  in  her  arms  she  held  the  body  of  her  dead  child. 
Such  is  the  custom  to  honor  the  dead  in  Mexico. 

"Muy  bonita,  verdad,  Don  Carlos,"  he  said  to  me  when 
he  showed  it.  "Do  you  think  it  good  likeness  of  me?  You 
see  there  is  a  picture  of  a  picture  of  myself."  Yes,  I  won- 
der if  they  found  that  picture,   too,   and  laughed. 

My  hideous  thoughts  kept  me  awake  again  and  it  was 
late  in  the  night  that  I  looked  down  the  row  of  beds  along 
the  wall  and  just  two  bundles  from  mine  I  saw  the  mother 
of  a  month-old  babe  take  the  child  from  her  breast.  Then 
she  knelt  and  prayed  and  I  heard  her  say,  "and  God  be  with 
thee,  all  through  the  night."  Wasn't  that  a  pretty  thing  to 
do  ?  In  the  hush  of  that  still  night  it  "set  elfin  horns  a- 
blowing  tunes  too  wild  and  sweet  to  last."  All  in  a  moment 
they  swept  away  those  troubling  thoughts  and  I  turned  and 
slept. 

On  Tuesday  it  was  that  we  passed  the  Federal  troops 
at  San  Andreas,  under  command  of  El  Senor  General  Don 
Felix  Terrazas.  The  officers  were  courteous  and  generous 
with  us.  We  rushed  forward  and  bought  melons  and  other 
fruit  from  the  supply  cars.  Some  of  the  soldiers  were  surly 
and  blasphemous.  I  heard  a  red-headed  Mexican  say,  "Vale 
mas  que  se  vayan  a  sus  tierra."  It  struck  me  as  odd  be- 
cause in  his  face  there  was  such  marked  evidence  of  dual 
nationality  in  parentage.  Surely  Rose  Mullin  got  the  clear 
white  spots  and  just  as  surely  he  got  the  black  spots  out 
of  a  union  that  crossed  the  national  boundary  lines. 

That  was  on  Tuesday,  I  said?  Yes,  and  on  Friday  while 
in  Chihuahua  we  received  the  details  of  the  battle  of  San 
Andreas.  Villa  himself  in  great  glee  reported  it  over  the 
telephone  to  General  Mercado,  commandant  of  the  enemy's 
forces:  "Your  troops,  under  the  estimable  Senor  el  General 
Don  Felix  Terrazas  have  done  us  the  honor  to  engage  us 
in  battle,  and  then  to  disperse.  We  have  taken  in  battle  two 
hundred  and  twenty-three  prisoners,  who,  strange  to  say, 
have  died  on  the  mesa  through  rage  and  passion  (coraje). 
I  beg  further  to  report  that  we  have  taken  and  hold  as 
prisoners  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  the  women  of  the 
troops  of  el  Senor  el  General  Don  Felix,  and  among  them 
the  beautiful   campanera   of   Don   Felix." 

There  on  the  Bustillos  mesa  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  men  had  perished,  slain  in  groups  of  five  or  six  that 
one  bullet  might  do  the  greater  work.  And  yet  that  was 
not  the  greater  slaughter.  It  was  just  there  where  a  few 
nights  before  I  had  watched  the  silhouette  of  that  girl  mother 
against  the  stars  in  the  heavens — that  night  that  she  "set 
elfin  horns  a-blowing  tunes  too  wild  and  sweet  to  last."  Yes, 
too  wild  and  sweet  to  last ! 

It's  true ;  it's  all  true.  And  it's  true,  too,  that  there 
are  in  this  one  small  world  two  souls  as  wide  apart  as  that 
of  the  little  mother  and  of  Pancho  Villa.  Yet  naturalists 
reckon  us  all  of  the  same  species.  Truly  the  limit  of  species 
is  marked  by  a  physical  line.  But  Pancho  Villa  and  that 
girl  can  have   no   common   ancestor! 


How  well  we  learned  to  know  each  other  in  traversing 
those  four  hundred  miles  to  the  border.  It  was  odd  to  see 
what  trait  in  one's  character  would  be  brought  out  by  the 
labors  of  cooking  a  meal  over  an  open  fire,  and  what  little 
idiosyncracy  five  hours'  travel  before  breakfast  would  em- 
phasize. Or  to  find  amongst  us  those  who  could  remain 
cheerful  while  some  ignorant,  immoral  official  made  us  waste 
a  day  in  order  to  impress  upon  us  the  dignity  of  his  new- 
born authority.  And  yet  there  were  many  there  about  all 
of  whose  virtues  none  of  us  had  ever  dreamed.  We  of 
the  human  race,  though,  have  a  tendency  to  hide  our  faults 
rather  deeper  than  our  virtues.     There  is  hope  in  that. 

Home !  Home  in  our  own  country !  I  saw  a  man  take 
the  hat  off  his  head  and  cross  himself  and  thank  God.  He 
thought  no  one  saw  him. 

Now  the  restraints  of  the  cage  were  gone.  The  birds 
sought  those  of  their  own  feather.  I  acted  as  consular 
agent  for  Marion  Letcher,  he  who  has  dared  to  represent 
his  country  and  do  it  well.  We  gave  Kid  Clary  his  ticket 
to  Birmingham,  Alabama,  and  $5  with  which  to  buy  his  food 
on  the  way.  The  old  conductor  got  his  transportation  to 
the  Middle  West,  where  he  had  "folks  and  friends  that  was 
well-to-do."  Jack  Claridge,  aided  by  unpopular  subscription, 
took  another  tack,  then  drifted  far  out  yonder  into  the 
Out-of-the-Way. 

It  seemed  as  we  crossed  the  bridge  that  our  troubles  were 
over,  without  having  had  sickness,  without  a  death.  But 
the  tragedies  were  now  to  come.  One  cowboy,  who  had 
mounted  the  train  in  the  middle  of  the  Nahuerachic  plain, 
went  wrong  at  the  first  parting  of  the  ways.  In  a  drunken 
frenzy  he  shot  his  young  and  faithful  wife  through  the 
middle  of  her  slender  frame.  She  lived,  by  one  of  God's 
miracles,  and  refused  to  prosecute.  They  are  living  together 
now.  The  little  boy  calls  him  "daddy"  instead  of  just  "my 
father." 

Then  there  was  the  tragedy  of  Sandy  McPhail's  life.  The 
first  that  I  knew  of  it  was  when  I  read  in  the  paper  that 
the  trial  was  called  for  that  day.  I  went  to  the  trial. 
There  sat  Sandy,  dejected,  penitent.  The  evidence  was 
damning.  Sandy  had  diverted  a  consignment  of  goods  from 
the  Pack  wholesale  grocery  house.  The  judge  appointed  an 
attorney.  The  attorney  was  powerless.  Just  then  I  saw  a 
man  arise  in  the  far  corner  of  the  courtroom — a  man  a 
little  older  than  the  most  of  us  on  that  refugee  train.  It 
was  Farry. 

"Your  honor,"  he  faltered  a  little,  "I  should  like  to  be 
called  as  witness  in  this  case." 

"The  defense  calls  to  the  stand  the  witness  in  the  corner," 
said   the   appointed   attorney. 

The  formalities  were  over.  Farry  looked  a  little  more 
secure,  a  little  surer  of  himself  and  of  his  voice. 

"I  take  it  you  are  to  be  a  character  witness  in  behalf  of 
the   prisoner.     Tell  the  jury  what  you  know   of  him." 

"Well,  it  is  about  three  years  now  since  I  first  met  Mr. 
McPhail.  We  took  a  bunch  of  mill  hands  from  Columbus, 
New  Mexico,  into  Madera.  That  was  just  after  the  war 
had  liroken  out  and  we  thought  it  would  lie  but  a  matter 
.  of  a  few  weeks  before  Don  Porfirio  would  put  a  stop  to  the 
trouble.     That  was  a  rough  trip — hot,   dusty,   dry  in  the  day- 


time, cold  at  night.  Fifteen  days  we  were  on  the  road 
with    heavy   teams   hauling  us. 

"Now,  your  honor,  McPhail  was  on  my  wagon  and  a 
better  boy  under  hardships  I  never  saw.  He  was  partners 
then  to  Harry  Clark.  Harry  died  from  the  drug  habit  with 
detectives  from  a  surety  house  watching  over  him  trying  to 
collect  four  hundred  dollars  on  a  broken  bond.  Sandy 
watched  him  like  a  babe ;  he  fed  him  ;  he  did  his  share  of 
the  work.  Early  one  morning  I  looked  over  to  their  bed 
and  there  lay  Sandy  uncovered,  all  curled  in  a  ball,  and 
Clark  sound  asleep  with  both  of  the  blankets  that  they  had 
shared  in  the  early  part  of  the  night.  No  work  was  so  hard 
but  that  Sandy  volunteered  to  do  it.  Why,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  I  saw  him  carry  water  in  a  fry-pan  a  mile  across  the 
barren  desert  to  a  horse  that  the  rebels  had  wounded  and 
left   to   die    of   thirst." 

Farry's  voice  broke,  and  from  where  I  sat  I  could  see  the 
tears  in  his  eyes.  You  see,  he  had  lived  alone  so  much  that 
he   was   not   practiced   in    concealing   his   emotions. 

"I  know,  I  know,"  he  stood  and  faced  the  jury,  "I  know 
how  you  all  regard  sentiment  on  the  stand,  but  this  is  no 
maudlin  sentiment.  This  worthless  carcass  of  mine  has 
never  known  a  more  honest  tear  than  that  tear  that  you 
see  in  my  eye.  There  is  a  crack  in  my  heart  and  from  the 
love  that  I  bear  for  Sandy  McPhail.  I  know  that  the 
laws  should  be  obeyed  and  all  that  story  about  a  menace 
to  society,  but  Sandy  here  has  done  so  much  in  this  world 
that  others  have  omitted  to  do  that  it  seems  to  me  the 
benefits  outweigh  the  menace." 

No  one  dismissed  him  from  the  stand.  He  just  stepped 
down  and  walked  out — walked  out  into  the  open.  I  remem- 
bered Tennessee's  Pardner  and  how  he  thrust  before  the 
judge  his  all,  his  bag  of  gold,  and  pleaded  for  a  sinner's 
life.  Farry  would  have  done  as  much.  I  think  he  did  more. 
They  hanged  Tennessee,   too. 

I  was  glad  no  one  called  on  me.  Farry  did  it  so  much 
better  than  I  could  have  done  it.  He  was  so  sincere.  Then, 
too,  Farry  was  closer  to  Sandy  than  I.  And  I  think  Farry's 
voice   is   stronger   than   mine. 

Sandy  McPhail  is  a  prisoner  now  down  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  district  attorney  dealt  upon  the  injustice  of  permitting 
Mr.  Pack  to  be  cheated  out  of  his  just  profits  after  he  had 
shown  such  a  benevolent  public  spirit  in  contributing  to  the 
library  fund,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  other  funds  in  the  county. 

The  judge  was  moved  by  Farry's  appeal.  He  made  it 
four   years   instead   of   twelve. 


I  left  the  border  on  the  12th  of  October,  but  the  stories 
of  its  tragedies  follow  me  still.  Just  yesterday  afternoon 
I  was  reading  the  Mail,  sitting  there  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Club  across  the  street  from  the  Hippodrome.  We  often  sit 
in  the  little  front  room  and  watch  the  crowds  after  the 
show.  Yesterday  my  chair  was  just  under  that  picture  of 
a  man  fighting  his  partner  away  from  a  poisoned  pool  in 
the   desert. 

I  found  it  on  the  front  page — the  story  of  that  greatest 
tragedy  amongst  our   refugees.     I   hope  it  is  the   last. 

They  had  thought  everything  was  quiet  now ;  they  had 
thought  after  all  we  might  have  been  too  much  alarmed 
when  we  came  out.  They  had  started  back.  Maximo  Castillo 
had  fired  the  south  end  of  the  Cumbre  tunnel,  had  run  a 
Lazy  B  cattle  train  into  the  south  end  and  set  it  on  fire. 
Poor  little  McCutcheon  had  run  his  train  full  blast  into  that 
hideous  hole. 

In  the  Alamo  it  is  written :  "Thermopylae  had  its  mes- 
senger of  defeat,  the  Alamo  had  none."  The  Cumbre,  too, 
had  none.  Sitting  against  a  post  with  handkerchief  to  face 
they  found  the  body  that  once  had  held  the  jovial  soul  of 
Juan  Fernandez,  rear  brakeman.  He  had  almost  gained  again 
the  portal  of  the  north  end — that  portal  which  was  indeed  the 
Portal  of  the   Past  for  sixty-three  departed  souls. 

I  read  the  list.  I  knew  them  all.  How  familiar  their 
names  were.  And  there,  ah,  there  it  was — "Mrs.  Lee  Car- 
ruth, wife  of  an  American  mechanic  at  Madera,  and  five  chil- 
dren." 

That  day  that  we  left  Madera  Lee  Carruth  had  placed  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder  and  said :  "Amigo,  I  am  going  to 
stay  to  help  out  Herr,  but  I  am  sending  out  the  wife  and 
children,  and  I  want  to  know  if  you  won't  look  out  for  her 
and  see  that  she  gets  something  to  eat.  She  has  plenty  of 
money,  but  she  has   never  ridden   on   a  train  before." 

On  the  day  that  we  had  the  trouble  with  the  rebels  and 
that  long  parley  in  the  field  by  the  train  I  neglected  her. 
It  was  many  hours  since  she  and  the  five  children  had 
eaten.  I  rushed  in  and  found  her  and  the  five  children 
sitting  in  her  apartment — one  double  seat — which  she  had 
scarcely   left    for    five    long    days. 

"Dona  Antonia,  I  am  very  sorry.  I  had  forgotten  you. 
You  all  must  be  very  hungry.  Now  what  can  I  get  for  you 
to    eat." 

"No,  senor,  muchas  gracias.  Unos  frijoles,  senor  si  me 
hace   Ud  el   favor  senor.      No   mas." 

Hundreds  of  women  and  children  were  scrambling  for 
food,  but  Dofia  Antonia  sat  in  her  seat  with  her  unbroken 
annuity  about  her  and  asked  for  "just  a  few  beans,  senor. 
No  mas." 

All  honor  to  Dona  Antonia  Beltran  de  Carruth  and  honor 
to  the  Aztec  race  that  bore  her.  I  know  that  she  met  her 
end  as  a  good  brave  Indian  should.  I  know  that  there  was 
no  terror  in  her  heart  as  the  suffocating  fumes  enveloped 
her.  I  can  imagine  no  frantic  look  in  her  eye.  I  see  her 
gather  the  annuity  about  her  and  say,  "Venganses  Ninos, 
Vengan." 

But  it  does  seem  to  me  in  the  Scheme  of  Things  that  she 
who  had  asked  only  for  beans  might  have  been  spared  her 
life. 

******** 

Tom  Stone's  wife  has  a  baby  now.  "A  'leven-pound  boy," 
the  boys  all  say,  "and  he's  a-goin'  to  make  a  scrappin' 
scoundrel."  He  almost  made  his  bow  to  the  flag  of  our 
Union  as  we  crossed  the  bridge,  just  like  the  man  I  watched 
as  we  came  over.  His  first  bow,  though,  was  made  to  a 
better,    closer   union. 

Tom  is  mighty  proud  of  his  boy,  of  course,  but  I  for  one 
wish  it  had  been  a  girl.  Not  all  of  those  men  slinging  ties 
waist  deep  in  a  mountain  stream  made  half  the  impression 
on  me  that  Tom  Stone's  wife  did.  With  such  a  chance  at 
the  start  that  Tom  Stone's  wife  and  that  trip  would  have 
given   her   what   a   glorious   girl   she   would   have   been  ! 

Charles  Alston  Pringle. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  first  Russian  ambassador  to  England,  whose 
ship  had  been  driven  out  of  her  course,  made  an  in- 
voluntary landing  on  the  coast  of  Aberdeenshire.  It 
was  early  in  the  year  1557,  and  the  ambassador,  who 
carried  costly  presents  for  Queen  .Mary  of  England 
from  the  Czar,  made  a  slow  but  royal  journey  over- 
land to  London.  Finally  he  reached  London,  delivered 
his  gifts,  received  others  in  return  for  his  imperial 
master,  and  took  his  departure,  bearing  with  him  a 
commercial  treaty  of  no  little  value. 


Consul-General  Thomas  Sammons,  at  Shanghai, 
China,  has  been  unanimously  elected  honorary  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  China. 

Major  Alfred  Quaift'e,  a  Civil  War  veteran,  has 
been  in  the  Treasury  Department  for  fifty-one  years. 
Recently  he  celebrated  his  eightieth  birthday.  For  the 
past  thirty-one  years  he  has  been  vault  clerk  in  charge 
of  the  deposits  of  gold  and  silver. 

Gabriele  d'Annunzio,  the  Italian  poet,  has  been  re- 
warded with  the  silver  medal  for  military  valor.  He 
has  been  serving  as  lieutenant  in  the  army  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  between  Italy  and  Austria, 
and  has  voluntarily  taken  part  in  several  observation 
expeditions  over  enemy  territory  in  hydroplanes. 

John  Bovingdon,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Washington  and  until  a  few  weeks  ago  an  instructor 
in  Harvard,  has  accepted  a  professorship  in  Keio.  He 
has  made  a  name  as  a  debater,  winning  in  1914  the 
Pasteur  medal  at  the  sixteenth  annual  debate  at  Har- 
vard for  the  trophy.  This  prize  was  founded  in  1898 
by  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin. 

Sylvester  Chahuska  Long  Lance,  a  full-blooded 
Cherokee  Indian,  has  received  an  appointment  to  West 
Point  from  President  Wilson.  He  is  at  present  a 
student  in  St.  John's  Military  Academy,  where  he  is 
fitting  himself  for  West  Point.  He  will  enter  next 
March.  While  a  student  at  Carlisle  he  was  very  prom- 
inent in  athletics.  He  earned  his  own  way  in  both  the 
schools,  earning  enough  during  the  summer  to  pay  his 
schooling  the   following  winter. 

A.  Scherbatskoy,  who  has  for  three  years  been 
counselor  of  the  Russian  embassy  to  the  United  States, 
is  leaving  to  proceed  to  his  new  post  as  minister  to 
Brazil,  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Uruguay.  He  has  had 
extensive  and  varied  experience  in  his  country's  diplo- 
matic service,  and  enters  his  new  post  especially  well 
fitted  to  fill  so  important  a  position.  His  service  at 
the  post  at  Constantinople  was  the  longest  which  he 
has  given  at  any  one  place.  He  was  there  ten  years. 
After  leaving  Constantinople,  Mr.  Scherbatskoy  served 
two  years  as  first  secretary  of  the  Russian  embassy  in 
Japan. 

An  unusual  honor  has  just  been  conferred  on  His 
Highness  Aga  Sultan  Sir  Mahomet  Shah  Aga  Khan 
by  King  George  of  England,  who  has  sanctioned  on 
his  behalf  the  grand  salute  of  eleven  guns  and  the  rank 
and  status  of  first  class  chief  of  Bombay  Presidency 
for  life.  The  only  other  instance  in  many  years  save 
in  cases  of  territorial  ruling  families  receiving  a  dis- 
tinction regarded  in  East  India  as  more  important 
than  the  highest  titular  honors  occurred  in  1857,  when 
Sir  Salar  Jung,  prime  minister  of  Hyderabad,  played 
a  big  part  in  maintaining  the  loyalty  of  Central  East 
India  and  Deccan. 

The  specially  constituted  royal  commission  which  is 
investigating  part  of  the  charges  made  in  the  Canadian 
House  of  Parliament  against  the  munitions  supply  con- 
tracts of  the  government  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  war,  has  as  its  head  the  Honorable  Richard 
Martin  Meredith,  who  has  been  chief  justice  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  Ontario,  since  1912.  He  was 
appointed  one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  of 
judicature  for  Ontario  and  assigned  to  the  chancery 
division  in  1890,  and  transferred  to  the  court  of  appeal 
in  1905.  Seven  years  later  promotion  brought  him  to 
his  present  high  post. 

Professor  Westel  Woodbury  Willoughby,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  has  been  named  legal  adviser  to 
the  Chinese  government,  succeeding  his  brother,  Wil- 
liam Franklin  Willoughby.  He  was  born  at  Alexan- 
dra, Virginia,  in  1S67.  In  1S91  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  and  for  seven  years  practiced  in  Washington. 
For  four  years  he  was  assistant  professor  of  political 
science  at  Leland  Stanford  University.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Historical  Association  and  the 
American  Society  of  International  Law.  Many  im- 
portant works  have  come  from  his  pen,  among  them 
"The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — Its  His- 
tory and  Administrative  Importance"  and  "Constitu- 
tional Law  of  the  United  States."  He  is  also  the  man- 
aging editor  of  the  American  and  Political  Scieth  a 
Review. 

Sir  John  Maxwell,  who  has  been  appointed  military 
governor  of  Ireland,  with  plenary  powers,  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  in  the  service, 
as  may  be  realized  from  the  fact  that  he  was  sent  to 
command  the  troops  in  Egypt  when  a  vast  army  was 
massed  there  as  a  provision  against  an  invasion  by 
Turkey.  He  entered  the  service  originally  in  the 
famous  "Black  Watch,"  and  served  in  the  Egyptian 
war  of  1882,  being  present  at  the  battle  of  Tel-el- 
Kebir.  After  that  he  served  in  the  Nile  expeditions  of 
1884  and  1885,  and  again  with  the  Egyptian  frontier 
force  of  1885  and  1886.  When  Lord' Kitchener  ad- 
vanced on  Khartoum  he  commanded  the  second  bri- 
gade in  the  battle  of  Omdurman,  when  the  Mahdi  was 
finally  defeated.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Boer  war  he 
went  to  Africa  in  command  of  the  fourteenth 
gade,  and  was  subsequently  military  govern' 
toria. 
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THE  SIMPLEST  WAY. 


When. Soldiers  Decide  to  Fight  No  More. 


It  might  have  been  10  o'clock  or  later.  The  brisk 
night  wind  had  failed  and  frost  was  forming  rapidly 
wherever  conditions  favored,  even  on  such  steel  hel- 
mets as  were  exposed.  Inside  the  covered  trenches 
the  air  was  warmer  and  darkness  reigned. 

Thousands  of  Teuton  soldiers,  descendants  of  stu- 
dents and  fighting  men,  sat  quiet,  according  to  orders. 
Undoubtedly  they  were  thinking,  for  the  German  is  a 
thinker  even  more  than  a  fighter.  Herman  Schwitz 
had  not  stirred  for  an  hour.  His  hands  had  ceased 
their  restless  claspings  and  unclaspings  and  were  folded 
quietlv  as  though  he  prayed.  He  turned  at  last  to  his 
left-side  companion. 

"Tohann."  he  murmured  in  the  low  monotone  of  the 
trained  trencher,  "in  the  morning  I  shall  do  a  strange 
thing."  He  paused  as  if  for  question,  but  Johann 
only  inclined  his  head  gravely,  and  Herman  went  on. 

"I  have  known  for  a  long  time  that  war  is  wrong," 
he  said.  "The  more  I  observe  and  think,  the  more 
apparent  becomes  the  wrong.  It  is  accursed  of  God. 
I  have  killed  many  men  and  not  one  had  harmed  me 
or  had  given  me  reason  to  kill.     I  will  kill  no  more." 

He  thrust  out  his  red  under  lip  and  frowned.  He 
waited,  but  Johann  made  no  reply. 

"Tomorrow  I  shall  say  to  my  officer  in  the  presence 
of  the  company,  T  will  fight  no  more.'  " 

Johann  spoke:    "You  know,  of  course " 

"Yes,  I  know.  I  shall  stand  against  a  wall  and 
receive  the  salute." 

"And  after  you  are  dead,  you  know " 

"They  will  call  me  a  coward,  and  my  wife  will  be 
ashamed.  That  is  the  worst,  that  Lieschen  should  be 
ashamed.     ^Nevertheless  it  is  all  to  take  place." 

After  a  bit  he  said:  "I  am  not  a  coward.  You 
know  it.  If  I  were.  I  would  stay  in  the  trench  and 
hope  to  live.    Instead,  I  go  to  certain  death." 

"Why?"  asked   Tohann. 

"Because  I  can  do  no  other,  even  as  great  as 
Luther.  I  will  put  the  idea  before  my  comrades  and 
die.  Perhaps  they  will  think  and  live.  When  we  are 
marched  out  at  4  I  shall  speak,  and  at  sunrise  I  shall 
die.  You  are  not  of  my  part  of  the  country,  but  y-ou 
will  get  a  word  to  Lieschen  for  me." 

"Xein!"  said  Johann. 

"Xein?     Warum?" 

"Because  I  go  with  you,  comrade.  I  fight  no  more. 
Nay,  it  is  not  you  who  draw  me.  I  was  about  to 
speak  when  you  spoke." 

There  was  silence  for  awhile,  then  Schwitz  spoke 
again. 

"So.  There  will  be  two  of  us,  then.  It  is  well. 
The  message  will  be  so  much  the  louder,  and  since 
you  die,  my  right-hand  neighbor  must  hear  my  mind 
and  carry  my  message." 

He  turned,  but  his  right-hand  neighbor  was  in  deep 
talk  with  the  next  man,  and  Johann  found  the  same 
thing.  And  when  presently  each  gained  his  neighbor's 
ear.  behold !  it  was  as  if  a  miracle  had  been  performed 
— for  each  one  voiced  the  same  resolve. 

"But  how  should  this  be?"  cried  Schwitz.  "It  w-as 
I  who " 

"Nay,  it  is  all  along  the  line."  said  Max.  "As  for 
me.  I  have  thought  much  that  I  had  no  right  to  kill, 
but — to  be  called  a  coward,  and  to  stand  against  a  wall 
— but  tonight  I  knew  I  could  not  sin  against  my  con- 
victions again.  So  I  spoke  to  August,  and,  behold, 
he  took  the  words  out  of  my  mouth,  so  there  will  be 
at  least  a  whole  company  to  be  shot  in  the  morning. 
Jerr.  it  will  be  the  more  cheerful." 

"They  will  think  us  mad,"  said  Herman. 

"No,  but  they  will  try  to  make  the  army  believe  that 
we  are  mad." 

"It  is  4  o'clock,"  said  the  sergeant.  "Be  ready  for 
the  relief,  men." 

There  was  a  little  stir  of  preparation,  then  silence. 
There  would  be  no  time  to  write  home,  no  time  to  ex- 
plain that  they  died  for  an  ideal  that  was  more  than 
country  or  Kaiser  or  even  Lieschen. 

The  sergeant  moved  restlessly  and  conferred  with 
another  noncom. 

"It  is  time  for  the  relief,"  he  said.  "It  will  be  soon 
too  light  to  move." 

Presently  the  word  was  murmured  down  the  line, 
"The  relief  is  not  coming.  The  men  are  stacking 
arms  !" 

"Lieber  Gott !  Stacking  arms  ?  Warum  ?"  cried  the 
astonished  officer. 

"I  do  not  know,  my  sergeant,  but  the  officers  are 
turning  out  and  the  men  are  walking  away  unarmed. 

Herman  looked  at  Johann,  and  they  both  rose;  with 
them  moved  others. 

"We  will  go  and  see,"  they  said,  speaking  together 
..*   if  in  a  dream. 

The  sergeant  gasped.     "Without  orders?" 

"la,  sergeant,  so." 

"You  are  leaving  without  orders,  madmen!"  shrieked 
I  lie   officer. 

'la.  sergeant,  forever!" 

Soldiers    were    standing    at    ease    in    the    barrack 
ind.      Some     were     walking     away.      Arms     were 
ked.     Officers  raved.     Some  of  them  laid  off  their 
■d-belts  and  walked  over  to  the  men. 
"Was  ist?"  asked  those  from  the  trenches. 


"We  fight  no  more." 

"Ach!     Also  we!" 

"Then  it  is  done,  if  God  wills." 

"But  we  shall  be  shot  at  surise?" 

"Mein  freund,  by  whom?" 

Volplaning  easily  to  the  earth  came  an  aeroplane 
with  a  driver  and  observer. 

"What  is  to  do?"  they  cried,  emerging  from  the  air 
craft.  "All  up  and  down  the  valley  in  the  early  light 
we  could  see  men  stacking  arms  and  walking  away. 
You,  too.     What  is  the  order,  then?" 

"Soldiers!"  cried  an  officer  wildly. 

"There  are  no  soldiers  here,  my  captain.  There  are 
onlv  men.  farmers,  artisans,  shopkeepers,  and  we  have 
stacked  our  arms  and  are  going  home." 

"Mein  Gott,  what  will  der  Kaiser " 

"Der  Kaiser,  and  you,  captain,  may  have  the  guns, 
the  helmets,  and  the  uniforms.  They  will  not  help  us 
to  farm,  but  the  horses  we  must  take,  also  some  pro- 
visions, and  so,  auf  wiedersehn!" 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly  now.  Another  air- 
craft dropped  lightly  down. 

"I  come  from  observing  in  the  south,"  the  aviator 
said.  "I  do  not  understand,  but  it  is  everywhere  as 
here,  arms  stacked  and  men  w-alking  quietly  north, 
south,  east,  and  west.  The  British  are  going  to  the 
coast.     Was  ist  to  thun?" 

"I  am  sorry  you  do  not  go  my  way,"  said  Herman 
to  Tohann. 

"We  both  go  home,"  said  Johann. 

"We  shall  be  in  time  for  the  spring  planting,"  said 
Herman. 

Johann  stood  looking  meditatively  over  the  plain 
where  thousands  of  uniformed  men,  scattered  in  un- 
military  groupings,  facing  all  points  of  the  compass, 
stood.  There  had  been  no  farewells  or  preparations; 
the  way  home  had  been  opened,  and  they  were  taking 
it.  Voices  singing,  shouting,  laughing,  or  gravely  con- 
versing filled  the  air. 

"After  all,"  said  Johann,  "it  was  so  simple !" — Julia 
Williams  in   the  Chattanooga   Times. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


At  Sea. 
Worn  voyagers,  who  watch  for  land 

Across  the  endless  wastes  of  sea, 
Who  gaze  before  and  on  each  hand. 

Why  look  ye  not  to  what  ye  flee? 

The  stars  by  which  the  sailors  steer 

Xot  always  rise  before  the  prow ; 
Though  forward  nought  but  clouds  appear, 

Behind,  they  may  be  breaking  now. 

What  though  we  may  not  turn  again 
To  shores  of  childhood  that  we  leave. 

Are  those  old  signs  we  followed  vain  ? 
Can  guide  so  oft  found  true  deceive  ? 

Oh,  sail  we  to  the  south  or  north. 

Oh,  sail  we  to  the  east  or  west. 
The  port  from  which  we  first  put  forth 

Is  our  heart's  home,  is  our  life's  best, 

— Francis   William   Bottrdillon. 


Within  a  few  years  the  silver  fox  industry  has 
reached  enormous  proportions  in  Canada,  and  more 
especially  on  Prince  Edward's  Island,  where  eighty- 
five  per  cent  of  all  the  silver  foxes  in  captivity  are  to 
be  found  on  ranches  devoted  to  the  business.  On 
these  ranches  are  nearly  2500  foxes.  The  provincial 
government  derives  a  revenue  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
young  foxes  born  from  year  to  year,  and  last  year 
837,000  was  collected.  At  present  the  value  of  the 
foxes  and  the  ranches  on  the  island  is  over  $10,000,000, 
which  is  twenty-five  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  value 
of  all  the  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  poultry  on 
the  well-stocked  farms  of  the  province.  The  black  fox 
is  more  properly  known  as  the  silver  fox.  and  from 
this  some  people  erroneously  suppose  that  it  is  almost 
white  or  a  silver  gray.  The  name  silver  is  given  it 
on  account  of  the  presence  of  glistening  white  and 
grayish  hairs  that  appear  among  the  jet  black.  In  the 
better  grades  the  long,  silky  brush  has  a  tip  of  pure 
white.  Five  years  ago  the  w'hole  island  was  devoted  to 
farming  and  stock-raising;  now  fox-breeding  has  be- 
come the  most  important  industry.  The  first  ranch 
was  started  with  two  pairs  of  Anticosti  silvers  and 
after  producing  a  litter  of  four  these  were  killed  for 
their  pelts,  and  ranching  as  a  business  started  a  \rear 
later  with  a  pair  of  island  foxes  secured  from  a  den  in 
the  woods.  In  the  year  1910  a  pair  of  breeders  could 
be  bought  for  S4000:  in  1911  the  price  w-ent  to  $6000 
a  pair;  during  1912  a  pair  at  $10,000  was  considered 
high,  but  not  unusual,  while  live  breeders  have  brought 
from  $15,000  to  $35,000,  according  to  fecundity,  and 
options  on  the  unborn  were  selling  for  $12,500  a  pair. 
Since  early  in  1911  practicallv  no  pelts  have  been  sold 
from  island  ranches,  the  exception  being  those  of  foxes 
that  died  from  old  age,  disease,  or  accident.  The  de- 
mand for  breeding  stock  has  greatly  exceeded  the 
supply.  The  average  fox  will  live  from  eleven  to  fif- 
teen years,  and  it  has  been  found  upon  investigation 
that  a  single  female  fox  will  breed  eight  to  ten  times 
in  the  course  of  its  life.  The  pairs  are  mated  usually 
in  January  and  often  separated  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  The  period  of  gestation  is  fifty-one  days. 
Each  litter  contains  from  two  to  seven  pups,  the  aver- 
age being  three  and  one-half  to  each  ranch  female. 
Most  of  the  fox  ranches  cluster  about  three  principal 
centres  along  the  line  of  railways  at  Alberton,  Sum- 
merside,  and  Charlottetown,  these  towns  being  about 
fifty  miles  distant  from  each  other.  The  usual  location 
is  in  a  grove,  affording  natural  conditions  for  the  ani- 
mals. The  mesh  wire  inclosure  surrounding  an  area 
from  one  to  five  acres  is  supported  by  posts  ten  feet 
high,  with  the  wire  overhanging  inward  at  the  top  to 
prevent  the  foxes  climbing  over,  and  also  is  turned  at 
the  bottom  to  prevent  them  burrowing  out  and  es- 
caping. Within  the  ranch  are  pens,  each  fox  having 
a  separate  pen  enclosed  with  mesh  wire,  and  within  a 
kennel  or  enclosed  sleeping  place.  The  breeders  are 
confident  that  the  sales  of  live  foxes  for  breeding  pur- 
poses  will  go  on  for  years  to  come,  but  eventually  the 
basis  of  the  business  must  be  the  sale  of  pelts. 


In  a  recent  rabbit-drive  near  Escalon.  California, 
in  the  neighborhood  fit  5000  of  the  pests  were  slain. 
Mure  than  500  men  armed  with  shotguns,  forming  a 
line  eight  miles  in  length,  participated. 


The  Ballad  of  Lief. 
Where  the  stormy  cliffs  of  Greenland  frown  down  the  Arctic 

seas, 
While    the    short,    glad    days    of    summer    made    soft    the    icy 

breeze, 
Came  the  dauntless  Viking  Eric,  in  his  search  for  fame   and 

gold 
What    time    the    Norseman's   banner    ruled    land    and    sea    of 

old. 

There  built  they  hall  and  fortress,  stout  walls  for  house   and 

byre, 
Good   bolts    to   guard   their   treasure,    broad    hearths    to    heap 

with  fire ; 
And  high  above  the  thresholds  their  mighty  gods  did  place. 
Great  Thor,  and  Father  Odin,  and  Loki's  crafty  face. 

Rare  sport  from  floe  and  hillside  the  sturdy  warriors  drew, 
Right  well  both  beast  and  skraling  their  hurtling  spear-heads 

knew, 
The  white  bears  of  the  mountain  before  them   stood  at  bay. 
The  swift  deer  of  the  meadow  was  far  less  fleet  than  they. 

But   when   'round   campfires  blazing  the   winter's  watch   was 

set, 
And  song  of  skald  outringing  woke  daring  and  regret, 
The    young   men's    eyes    grew   brighter    and    hot   breath    went 

and  came 
When  loud  in  verse  or  story  was  heard   Bjorne's  name. 

Bjome,  son  of  Herjulf.  who  once — O  crown  of  fate ! — 
With    daring   keel    south    steering    had    found    a   new    world's 

gate, 
A  land  of  vines  and  flowers,  bedecked  in  living  green, 
Bright    fields    knee-deep    in    grasses,    bright    rivers    sown    be 

tween. 

And  Lief,  the  heir  of  Eric,  would  toss  his  fiery"  head 

While  the  swift  heart-throbs  beating  stained  cheek  and  brow 

with  red, 
And  swear  he,  too,  would  venture  that  strange  and  lonesome 

track 
Should  all  the  dread  Valkyrie  dark-frowning  call  him  back ! 

One  day  his  barque  flew  southward  across  that  unknown  sea, 
To  glory  or  to  danger  naught  recked  or  questioned  he ; 
With   five-and-thirty   comrades   full   armed  in   spear  and  mail. 
And  the  proud  Norseman's  banner  flung  broadly  to  the  gale. 

Behind  them  in  the  distance  the  home-roofs   fell  away, 
Before,   nor  coast  nor  harbor  rose  up  from  day  to  day, 
Till  saw  they  in  the  distance  tie  lone  and  grewsome  shore 
Of  Helluland  the  Stony,  off  stormy  Labrador. 

And  "Onward !"  cried  the  Xorseman  :    "Xot  this  our  land  of 

bliss ; 
Our   kine   would  never   fatten   on   such   harsh   food    as   this !" 
So    sped    their   good    boat    onward    before   the    north    wind's 

blows, 
Through  many  a  dawn's  glad  promise  and  many  an  evening's 

close. 

Till  on  the  wTest  high  rising  with  sheltered  fords  and  bays. 
Rose  Markland.  the  Well-wooded,  to  greet  their  eager  gaze : 
But  "Xay !"  said  Lief,  the  Stalwarth ;   "not  here  we  anchor 

set  ; 
The  land  that  wooes  the  Viking  must  be  a  fairer  yet!" 

Then   southward   still,    slow   rounding  a  stormy  cape   of   sand 
Lo !  set  before  their  vision  a  rich  and  gracious  land ; 
A  shore  of  vines  and  flowers  bedecked  in  living  green, 
Bright   fields    knee-deep    in    grasses,    bright    rivers   sown    be- 
tween ! 

"Here  in  these  smiling  valleys,  with  joy  and  plenty  crowned. 
Shall  kin  arise  to  bless  us,  and  flocks  and  herds  abound ; 
Here  shall  the  gods  smile  kindly  their  children's  pride  to  see. 
And  the  plenteous   furrows  gladden,   and  the  bounty  of  the 
sea." 

So  spake  the  son  of  Eric  on  Vinland's  headland  bold ; 
While   to   his  eager  fancy  the   future  years   unrolled 
Their  scroll  of  fame  before  him — his  name  set  high  in   place 
As  a  star  that  lends  its  splendor  to  the  glory  of  a  race. 

Xor   deemed   he    ere    three    summers    had   waked    to   joy   and 

glee 
The  blossoms  in  the  valley,  the  wild  bird   on   the  tree. 
That   where   the  lone   white   headland   spreads   white  arms   to 

the  wave 
The  arrow  of  the  skraling  should  have  left  him  but  a  grave. 

Would    his    eye    have    lost   its  -cunning,    his   arm   its   stormy 

might. 
Could    he    have    known    the    silence    of    the    long,    forgetful 

night 
That  would  hide  him  in  its  furrows  from  kindly  human  ken. 
Till  his  name  and  fame  had  faded  from  the  living  thought 

of  men? 

Xay  !  for  not  such  the  heroes !     They  work  through  pain  and 

loss, 
Content    to    reach    their    crow-ning   through    shadows    of   the 

cross : 
Content  to  know  that  surely,  in  spite  of  fate  unkind, 
The  brave  man's  deed  lives  ever  to  help  and  bless  mankind. 

And  that,  however  slowly  the  lengthening  ages  fall. 
At   last  their  meed  of  honor  is  meted  out  unto  all. 
At  last  his  crown  of  glory  bedecks  the  hero's  grave, 
As    now    rings    song   and    story   with    the   name    of   Lief,    the 
Brave  !  — Mary  Elizabeth  Blake. 


May  13,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


AN  ARTIST  AT  THE  WAR. 


Walter  Hale  Writes  and  Illustrates  a  New   Book  About  the 
Struggle  in  Europe. 


Walter  Hale,  veteran  motorist,  etcher,  and  illustrator 
of  numerous  volumes  of  travels  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Europe,  was  sent  over  by  the  Century  Maga- 
zine to  cover  ground  which  he  had  known  on  previous  ' 
journeys    in   happier   years   and   to   give   his   pictured 
story  of  the  war  zone.     He  accompanied  Owen  John- 
son and  Arnold   Bennett,   and,  after   illustrating  their  ' 
stories,  he  has  written  his  story  for  his  own  illustra-  | 
tions,    "By    Motor    to    the    Firing    Line:    An    Artist's, 
Notes    and    Sketches    with   the    Armies    of    Northern  1 
France,   June-July,    1915."     It   is   interesting   to    com-' 
pare  this  artist's  impressions  with  those  of  the  jour-  I 
nalists,  who  tell  the  same  tale  from  another  angle.     It  j 
is   needless  to   state  that  Mr.   Hale's   illustrations   are 
beautiful — and  to  the  point.     He  supplements  his  draw- 
ings with  a  few  photographs. 

He  saw  many  changes  in  the  war-tumbled  land- 
scape, and  of  other  changes,  of  which  news  reached 
him  after  his  return,  he  writes  in  his  preface : 

Months  later,  as  I  think  of  Notre  Dame.  I  am  reminded  of  i 
the  men  I  met  there  in  the  trenches.  During  the  excursion 
over  the  hillside  I  took  many  photographs  of  the  poilus  and 
after  my  return  to  New  York  I  mailed  proofs  to  them.  In  I 
each  case  an  interesting  postcard  or  letter  came  in  acknowl- 
edgment. With  three  of  the  men  who  had  been  in  our  per- 
sonal escort,  and  to  whom  I  sent  also  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, I  kept  up  a  correspondence.  One  by  one  their  letters 
ceased.  The  last — written  after  the  desperate  battles  for 
the  possession  of  Souchez  and  Givenchy — came  from  a  pri- 
vate in  a  mitrailleuse  company  of  the  Thirty-Ninth  Brigade. 
It  described  how  he  escaped  injury  by  a  miracle  under  the 
guns  about  the  sugar  mill.  It  spoke  of  the  splendid  courage 
and  elan  of  his  regiment.  It  added  that  all  but  one  of  the 
officers  we  had  known  had  come  through  the  various  actions 
in  safety.  Captain  Pierre,  whose  photograph  is  one  of  my 
illustrations,  had  fallen  while  leading  his  men  across  a  shell- 
swept   area  near  Ablain   St.   Nazaire. 

And  of  his  introduction  he  explains: 

It    has   been    written    that    I    might    pay    a    little    tribute  to 

the    memory    of    the    men    I    knew    on    the    Notre    Dame  de 

Lorette    hillside — the    men   whose    letters    no    longer    come  to 
me. 

Not  only  the  guns  of  war,  but  wartime  sentiments 
had  made  havoc  among  familiar  things.  Arriving  in 
Paris,  Mr.  Hale  could  not  find  the  hotel  at  which  he 
had  promised  to  catch  up  with  his  friend,  Owen  John- 
son: 

To  my  faulty  pronunciation  I  blamed  the  fact  that  he 
could  not  understand  my  direction.  I  first  called  it  the  Hotel 
Meyerbeer.  Then  I  tried  it  a  number  of  ways — Meyarbare, 
Meerbeer,  Mayerbeer — and  to  all  he  shook  his  head.  I  was 
about  to  go  to  another  hotel  and  let  Johnson  find  me  with 
the  aid  of  the  police  when  a  cocker  in  the  gathering  multi- 
tude remembered  that  the  name  had  been  changed  to  the 
Hotel  Alexandre   III. 

After  effecting  a  junction  with  my  advance  guard  at  the 
hotel  I  learned  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  in  the  first 
rage  against  everything  German  in  name — streets,  plays, 
wines,  individuals,  merchant  houses — Meyerbeer  had  flaunted 
his  Teutonic  patronymic  above  the  chestnut  trees  that  en- 
circle the  Rond  Point  des  Champs  Elysees.  '  The  proprietor, 
although  three  of  his  sons  had  been  mobilized  and  were 
fighting  with  the  French  forces  in  Alsace  and  at  the  Marne, 
yielded  to  popular  clamor  and  a  new  gilt  sign  appeared  on 
his  roof  and  a  new  name  on  the  hotel  stationery. 

I  am  still  wondering  whether  the  old  cabby  could  not  un- 
derstand my  French  or  was  merely  too  patriotic  to  carry  a 
fare  to  a  hotel  with  a  German  appellation. 

Mr.  Hale  is  evidently  not  proud  of  the  neutral  stand 
which  his  native  country  has  taken  in  this  war,  but  he 
bears  witness  to  unofficial  compensations: 

The  Americans  in  Paris  were  not  now  clamoring  for 
money  and  government  escort  home.  The  rabble  that  stormed 
the  embassy  doors  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  had  long  since 
returned  and  in  its  place  were  citizens  of  another  type. 
Some  were  salesmen  for  various  American  munition  and 
motor  truck  factories,  but  the  majority  were  here  for  a  less 
material  purpose,  to  serve  the  American  Ambulance  at 
Neuilly.  in  the  various  branch  hospitals  in  the  provinces,  in 
the  relief  clearing  houses  and  in  countless  other  ways  that 
Americans  have  adopted  of  showing  where  their  sympathies 
lie.  Architects  graduated  from  the  Eeaux  Arts  and  painters 
from  the  different  ateliers  had  not  forgotten  the  debt  they 
owed  to  France  for  her  inspiration  and  encouragement.  And 
surgeons,  physicians,  nurses,  and  women  of  wealth  were 
giving  their  services  to  lessen  the  suffering  caused  by  the 
war. 

These  men  and  women  have  done  much  to  maintain  a 
balance  in  France.  Their  generosity  and  unselfishness  have 
offset  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  the  feeble  policies  of  a 
government  that  has  done  everything  in  its  power  to  shatter 
American  prestige  and  the  ideals  for  which  American  patriot- 
ism has  stood. 

Here  is  an  artist's  description  of  a  scene  which 
illustrates  the  spirit  which  will  rebuild  France  when 
the  battles  are  finished : 

On  another  occasion  I  went  with  Butler  into  a  small 
lithographer's  shop  in  the  Rue  Madame.  For  days  I  had 
been  searching  Paris  for  a  certain  kind  of  paper  that  comes 
from  Austria — twice  before  I  had  found  the  same  shop  closed. 
Now  a  bell  tinkled  inside,  a  bolt  was  shot  back  and  the 
door  opened  slowly.  A  man  of  middle  age  appeared  out  of 
the  darkness  and  asked  us  to  enter.  He  limped  slightly  and 
was  timid  and  nervous.  He  seemed  to  crave  company.  We 
rummaged  through  long  drawers  for  the  paper  we  wanted 
and  among  the  shelves  for  paper  and  ink.  The  man  took 
us  about  the  shop.  The  presses  and  work  tables  were  care- 
fully dusted,  the  stools  for  the  men  in  place,  the  dabbers 
and  rollers  were  ready  to  hand  as  though  they  had  just 
dropped  them  and  might  return  ai  any  moment  to  pick  them 
up  again.  But  there  was  no  one  at  all  in  sight.  Except  for 
the  caretaker  and  his  cat  the  shop  was  deserted  and  as  quiet 
as  a  tomb.  A  ray  of  sunshine  crept  through  a  crack  and 
touched  with  scarlet  some  geraniums  on  the  window-sill. 
This  was  the  only  note  of  color,  it  was  a  place  of  deep 
shadows,   a  place   strangely   peopled  with   ghosts.     The   spirits 


of  these  absent  men  seemed  to  hover  about  the  empty  spaces. 
We  did  not  have  to  be  told  where  they  were. 

The  patron  had  been  killed  at  Charleroi  in  the  early  days 
of  the  war.  Of  the  fourteen  employes  four  had  fallen  since, 
three  had  been  wounded  and  were  convalescing  in  hospitals, 
and  the  others  were  with  the  troops  in  the  trenches  about 
Arras.  The  caretaker  himself  had  been  wounded.  When 
he  was  discharged  from  the  hospital  he  had  returned  to  open 
the  shop.  It  had  been  a  lonely  vigil  during  the  long  gray 
winter  clays,  he  said,  when  he  could  only  stare  at  the  empty 
work-tables.  And  when  he  half  closed  his  eyes  he  could  sec 
dimly  the  figures  of  the  men  struggling  under  the  murderous 
fire  of  the  German  guns  on  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette.  He 
looked  for  4  o'clock  each  afternoon  when  he  might  shut  the 
doors  and  dread  opening  them  again  in  the  morning.  And 
now  June  had  come,  the  chestnuts  were  in  bloom,  there  was 
life  in  the  streets  and  bright  color  in  the  Luxembourg  gar- 
dens. And  France,  with  her  high  ideals,  her  glorious  history, 
her  art,  her  literature,  and  the  fearful  sacrifice  that  she  was 
making  that  the  country  might  be  saved  for  posterity,  France 
would  win.  All  this  he  told  us — very  simply.  And  when  the 
war  was  over,  those  that  were  left  of  the  men  would  come 
back  and  they  would  start  the  presses  of  the  lithographer's 
shop  in  the  Rue  Madame. 

And  here  is  the  tale  of  another  spark  of  that  same 
spirit.  Visiting  the  trenches,  Mr.  Hale  remarked  a 
care-free  French  soldier  who  played  on  an  xylophone 
which  he  had  concocted  out  of  some  tumblers  filled  at 
various  heights  with  water.  At  his  feet  the  flowers 
were  still  unfaded  on  a  comrade's  new-made  grave : 

He  wore  a  tight-fitting  jacket  like  a  Zouave's,  and  as  I 
stood  listening  to  his  concert  I  was  reminded  of  that  splen- 
did story  of  the  Zouaves  I  had  just  heard  in  Paris.  A  regi- 
ment of  them  overreached  itself  in  a  charge  in  the  Argonne. 
It  was  cut  off  by  the  enemy  and  virtually  wiped  out.  The 
Germans,  adopting  tactics  that  have  been  unheard  of  in 
modern  warfare,  costumed  themselves  in  the  uniforms  of  the 
dead  men.  As  they  moved  back  to  attack  the  French  lines 
they  pushed  a  few  of  the  survivors  in  front  of  them.  From 
the  trenches  the  missing  regiment  of  Zouaves  appeared, 
straggling  along  the  hillside.  It  closed  in  until,  as  it  was 
almost  upon  them,  the  French  heard  a  voice  from  the  ad- 
vancing host   shout,   "In   the   name  of   God !      Fire !" 

The  name  of  the  soldier  who  died  in  the  volley  from  his 
own  lines  is  unknown.  His  exploit  was  read  to  the  army 
in  the  orders  of  the  day. 

The  people  of  France  have  seen  too  much  of  war 
for  even  their  curiosity  to  be  aroused  by  the  disturb- 
ance of  a  battle: 

The  Palace  Hotel,  where  I  had  stopped  on  two  of  my  motor 
tours,  was  sadly  changed — the  great  chateau  of  Louis  XV 
deserted.  Gone  was  the  army  of  sightseers — the  ''Cookies" 
up  from  Paris  being  escorted  about  in  their  open  carriages. 
Gone  were  the  fashionable  motors  in  the  inn  courtyard,  in 
their  places  businesslike-looking  cars  in  the  battleship  gray 
of  the  army.  Gone  were  the  waiters,  we  were  served  only  by 
a  venerable  old  man  and  some  boys.  Under  the  ruined 
arches  of  the  bridge  close  to  the  river  bank  I  went  to  work 
shortly  after  luncheon.  I  wondered  if  making  a  drawing 
was  also  defendu.  It  probably  was,  but  for  a  long  time 
I  kept  at  my  task  unnoticed.  The  attention  of  the  popu- 
lace was  attracted  by  a  diver  who  was  descending  into  the 
river  to  locate  the  caissons  for  the  central  span  of  the  new 
bridge.  The  shaky  temporary  structure  nearby  was  crowded 
with  people.  They  seemed  intent  upon  the  doings  at  the 
bottom  of  the  river.  Behind  them  from  time  to  time  an 
ambulance  rumbled  across  the  bridge  bringing  wounded  back 
from  the  lines.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  base  hos- 
pitals is  located  here,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Carrel  of 
New  York.  The  ambulances  were  carrying  the  harvest  from 
an  artillery  action  on  the  front  to  the  north.  The  sullen 
rumble  of  guns  in  action  came  down  occasionally  on  the 
wind.  The  wounded,  sometimes  with  bloody  bandages  show- 
ing through  the  flapping  side  curtains  of  the  automobiles, 
passed   behind   the   people — unnoticed. 

What  a  commentary  upon  the  dull  acceptance  of  wartime 
conditions,  I  thought,  that  these  ambulances  from  the  battle 
line  should  carry  their  wounded  freight  across  the  bridge 
unnoticed  by  the  crowd  that  watched  a  diver  descending  into 
the  river  bed ! 

But  to  observe  our  artist  they  could  be  aroused. 
Here  was  something  out  of  the  ordinary : 

Some  of  them  descended  onto  the  piers  and  watched  me. 
The  sketch  was  tres  beau,  they  said.  They  beckoned  others 
— among  them  a  British  "Tommy."  He  had  brought  in  two 
wounded  men  from  the  trenches  in  the  morning  and  was 
going  back  to  the  field  hospital  with  his  little  auto  full  of 
surgical  supplies.  He  was  very  proud  of  his  car — a  Ford. 
I  told  him  we  called  them  "flivvers."  He  didn't  care,  he 
said,  "  'is  bloomin'  gig  could  go  anywhere,  it  could  'op  out 
of  anythink  in  the  battle  line  except  the  trenches."  When 
I  thought  of  the  service  to  humanity  this  little  car  was 
rendering,  I  could  almost  forgive  the  Detroit  manufacturer 
who,  according  to  report,  advocates  a  defenseless  country 
and  boasts  that  only  a  dozen  of  his  ten  thousand  employees 
belong  to   the   state   militia. 

A  battery  of  artillery  shook  the  bridge.  Behind  it  followed 
Red  Cross  motor  trucks  and  some  officers  on  horses.  One 
is  so  accustomed  to  seeing  officers  dashing  up  in  racing 
motors  that  to  find  them  mounted  takes  one  by  surprise. 
Then  a  regiment  of  Sengalese  crossed  at  a  rapid  walk 
and  from  the  opposite  direction  came  more  Red  Cross  am- 
bulances. Evidently  the  action  on  the  front  to  the  north 
was  increasing  in  intensity.  I  continued  to  hold  the  centre 
of  the  stage.  My  audience  had  become  accustomed  to  mili- 
tary activity,  but  not  to  a  correspondent  sketching  a  ruined 
bridge. 

Poor  women  are  learning  to  be  patient  in  many  new 
and  painful  ways: 

It  was  a  dark,  humid  night  and  the  streets  outside  the 
Gare  du  Nord  were  crowded  when  I  came  out  of  the  station 
following  my  arrival  in  Paris.  The  crowd  was  composed 
almost  entirely  of  women  waiting  for  the  soldiers  due  home 
on  the  four  days'  "permission"  or  leave  of  absence.  A 
surging,  expectant  crowd  was  waiting  for  the  short  visit 
allowed  to  each  man  at  the  front.  The  women  have  no  in- 
formation about  the  arrival  of  the  trains,  they  simply  wait 
fin  through  long  days  with  patience  until  they  see  a  familiar 
face  in  the  crowd  coming  from  the  arrival  platform.  The 
women  of  France  arc  used  t"  waiting. 

There  is  a  strange  humor  in   this  small   tragedy: 

Following  the   Rue    Douai   in   the   environs   toward    Blangy 

there   is   nothing   left   of   the   town    at   all.      There   was   not    a 

house  standing  intact  and  only  a  few  of  the  chimneys.     Trees, 

freshly   hewn   of;    as  by  an   axe,   were   flung  across  the  streets 

everywhere  great  hole*  in  the  cobblestones  where  the  shells 

had  torn   up   the  pavement.     One   house   was  gutted,  but   its 


green  tiled  fireplaces,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  were  as  care- 
fully polished  as  though  their  owners  had  just  left  them. 
Further  out  was  a  little  cottage  that  brought  us  to  a  stop 
with  a  catch  in  our  throats.  Its  walls  were  blown  out  and 
in  the  rear  the  ceiling  of  the  second  floor  had  fallen  over 
the  kitchen  range.  The  front  bedroom  remained,  with  its 
outside  wall  swiped  off ;  in  it  were  a  little  white  bed,  a 
table  with  a  reading  lamp,  a  pair  of  slippers,  a  wardrobi 
hung  with  women's  clothes,  with  some  hat  boxes  above.  The 
door  jamb  underneath  was  supported  by  the  only  part  of 
the  front  wall  still  standing.  Set  in  bricks  at  the  side  was 
a  neat  brass  plate  with  the  sign  "Madame  Houdain,  Modes." 
The  story  of  Mme.  Houdain  would  seem  to  need  no  further 
telling. 

AYhere  the  French  and  German  trenches  approach 
to  twenty  yards  there  must  be  wary  treading.  Mr. 
Hale  writes  of  his  visit: 

We  walked  as  though  we  were  walking  on  eggs.  Beneath 
us  were  subterranean  passages  leading  up  to  the  enemy's 
works,  and,  for  aught  we  knew  to  the  contrary,  beneath  us 
were  subterranean  passages  leading  from  the  enemy's  works 
up  to  us.  This  tiptoeing  over  a  mined  area  is  an  uncanny 
experience.  The  intrepid  officer  who  had  us  in  charge  ex- 
plained the  necessity  for  it.  He  said  that  heavy  footfalls  or 
the  stamping  of  feet  might  betray  the  exact  position  of  the 
French  trenches  to  German  sappers  burrowing  toward  them 
underground. 

Imagine  night  duty  in  this  region  of  mines  and  counter 
mines — not  knowing  when  a  fuse  in  an  underground  tunnel 
may  be  touched  off  under  your  feet  preparatory  to  a  general 
advance !  And  imagine  living  day  in  and  day  out  so  close 
to  the  enemy  that  he  might  as  well  be  living  in  the  same 
house  with  you — so  close  that  neither  side  dare  search  the 
positions   with   its  artillery  for  fear  of  getting  its   own  men  ! 

Students  of  psychology  write  of  the  soldier's  detach- 
ment from  the  everyday  affairs  of  his  home  life.  The 
following  seems  to  indicate  that  the  soldier  of  France 
differs  from  the  average: 

The  proprietor  of  a  cafe  in  Paris  was  in  civilian  attire 
when  we  left  him  one  night.  In  the  morning  we  found  him 
in  full  marching  equipment.  In  his  hands  he  carried  a 
paper  package  containing  waffles.  The  speciality  of  his  cafe 
was  waffles,  and  he  was  going  to  leave  these  for  some  friends 
in  the  hospital  before  he  took  train  back  to  the  front. 
These  sons  of  the  people  jump  in  and  out  of  their  uniforms 
and  attend  to  the  serious  business  of  killing  men  and  to 
their  own  small  affairs  with  equal  unconcern.  Which  is 
probably  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  whole  world  has  been 
amazed  at  the  way  France  has  shown  her  claw  in  the  Great 
War. 

Here  is  the  sketch — and  it  suggests  an  etching — of  a 
battlefield: 

I  can  imagine  no  more  impressive  preachment  against  the 
mighty  powers  that  were  unloosed  when  the  Great  War 
broke  out  than  the  grisly  landscape  that  surrounds  the  ruins 
of  the  chapel  from  this  farthest  salient  on  the  grand  eperon. 
Under  the  broken  rocks  and  the  fresh-cut  furrows  one  felt 
the  writhings  of  some  unseen  power.  It  was  as  though  a 
tortured  monster  beneath  was  slowly  breaking  through  the 
earth's  crust.  There  were  fragments  of  guns,  of  bloody 
shirts  and  tunics,  spiked  helmets  and  red  caps,  a  skeleton 
\  hand  sticking  above  the  edge  of  a  great  pit  torn  out  by  a 
,  "marmite,"  craters  where  shell  had  exploded  and  exhumed 
I  the  dead — a  giant  caldron  constantly  stirred  by  the  pitiless 
fire  from  the  German  guns  across  the  valley.  Not  a  leaf, 
not  a  small  stretch  of  turf,  in  sight,  nothing  but  brown 
earth  and  devastation,  and  over  all  soft,  white  clouds  moving 
lazily   across   a   gray-blue   sky. 

And  of  the  French  spirit,  that  can  not  see  failure, 
I  Mr.  Hale  writes : 

It  is  the  same  spirit  that  inspired  an  unknown  hero  to 
',  shout  from  the  riddled  trenches  where  he  lay  with  a  handful 
'  of  fatally  wounded  comrades  "Debout !  les  morts  !"  <  "Stand  up  ! 
;  dead  ones!").  And  the  dead  ones — there  was  not  a  living 
I  poilu    in    the    lot   who    was   not    maimed    or    crippled — lifted 

themselves  and  fired  a  final  volley.  It  served.  The  on- 
i  rushing  Germans  were  checked,  and  in  that  moment  of  hesi- 
I  tation    the   supporting   mitrailleuses   rattled   into    action.      The 

trenches  were  held,  while  the  "dead  ones"  lay  heaped  among 
t  the   sand-bags. 

By  Motor  to  the  Firing  Line.  By  Walter  Hale. 
New  York:  The' Century  Company:  $1.50. 


The  government  of  India  has  decided  to  abolish  the 
system  of  indentured  emigration  to  British  colonies, 
but  it  will  be  allowed  for  a  further  period  of  five  years 
in  order  to  permit  the  various  colonies  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  labor  conditions  necessarily  entailed  by 
the  abolition  of  the  indentured  system.  For  practically 
half  a  century  the  colony  of  Trinidad  has  been  de- 
pendent upon  indentured  laborers  from  India,  com- 
monly known  as  coolies,  for  the  working  of  the  large 
sugar  and  cocoa  estates.  Their  labor  was  the  cheapest 
to  be  had,  averaging  about  twenty-four  cents  per  day 
during  the  indentured  period.  East  Indians  now  num- 
ber approximately  120.000  and  constitute  one-third  of 
the  colony's  population. 

^mm 

A  recent  official  estimate  in  the  timber  lands  of 
Russia  shows  that  the  total  amount  of  standing  timber 
is  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
combined,  about  1,005.124.000  acres,  not  inclusive  of 
unsurveyed  lands.  A  comparatively  small  proportion 
of  this  timber  land  has  been  exploited.  Among  the 
many  new  railroads  which  are  now  in  building  several 
are  designed  for  the  exploitation  of  the  timber  coun- 
try. The  department  of  canals  and  waterways  is  also 
actively  engaged  in   furthering  this  industry. 


The  San  Francisco  Ferry  station  is  the  busiest 
terminal  in  the  United  States,  nearly  42,000.000  per- 
sons passing  through  the  depot  yearly.  The  only  depot 
in  the  world  from  which  more  persons  arrive  and  de- 
part annually  is  the  Union  railroad  station*  in   Paris, 


In    1912   there    were    1401)    acre-    of    Call  ft  > 
under   rice  cultivation.      This   year  it   IS 
there  are  fully  50.000  acres  used  for  rio 
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THE  LATEST  EOOKS. 


John  Quiccy  Adams. 

A  worthier  literary  work  than  the  prepara- 
tion and  publication  of  the  writings  of  John 
Quincy  Adams  was  never  undertaken  in 
America.  Here  we  have  the  sixth  volume 
and  the  last  of  the  first  half  of  the  series. 
It  covers  the  period  from  1S16  to  1S19,  a 
substantial  book  of  nearly  six  hundred  pages, 
in  which  the  editor.  Worthington  Chauncey 
Ford,  shows  his  skill  and  competence  by  a 
nearly  complete  suppression  of  all  visible  evi- 
dences of  his  handiwork.  Editorial  footnotes 
are  inserted  where  they  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary and  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  and 
an  ample  table  of  contents  does  something  to 
compensate  for  the  absence  of  an  index  to 
each  volume. 

John  Quincy  Adams  was  among  the  last 
of  the  world's  letter  writers.  No  topic 
seems  to  have  been  too  slight  to  call  forth 
his  full  powers  of  precision  and  exposition. 
Indeed  one  wonders  how-  he  could  have 
found  the  time  for  such  prodigious  labor. 
Letter  writing  must  have  been  his  main  occu- 
pation— fortunately  for  us. 

The  letters  included  in  this  latest  volume 
mav  be  said  to  cover  the  whole  range  of 
American  affairs,  and  there  is  still  room  for 
occasional    disquisitions    on    science    and    re- 


ligion. Negotiations  with  England  naturally 
find  the  most  prominent  place  at  a  time  when 
the  treaty  of  1815  was  still  unconcluded  and 
when  fishery  rights  and  armaments  on  the 
Great  Lakes  were  under  discussion.  But  per- 
haps the  most  interesting  letters  are  those 
containing  comments  and  criticisms  on  Amer- 
ican institutions,  and  we  note  with  a  certain 
weariness  that  Mr.  Adams  had  precisely  the 
same  criticisms  of  the  inadequate  equipment 
of  American  embassies  that  are  being  made 
today.  Now,  as  then,  we  must  choose  our 
ambassadors  for  their  wealth  rather  than  for 
their  capacities. 

Very  much  space  might  be  devoted  to  ex 
cerpts  from  these  remarkable  letters  as  evi- 
dencing the  massive  mind  of  their  writer  and 
the  thoroughness  that  regarded  as  unimpor- 
tant nothing  that  swam  within  his  ken.  But 
an  expression  of  admiration  must  suffice, 
joined  with  a  recommendation  to  the  student 
of  American  history  that  he  avail  himself  of 
this  storehouse  of  material  that  is  without  its 
equivalent   elsewhere. 

Waitings  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  Edited  by 
Worthington  Chauncev  Ford.  Volume  VI,  1816- 
1S19.      New    York:    The   Macmillan    Company. 


"Vividly  Conceived  and  Well  Executed" 

THE  RUDDER 

MARY  S.  WATTS'  NEW  NOVEL 

Author  of  "Nathan  Burke,"  etc. 

"As  bright  a  book  as  can  be  imagined ;  it  is  a  page  of  real  Amer- 
ican life  that  Mrs.  Watts  has  torn  off  for  us,  a  page  that  is  thoroughly  en- 
tertaining and  admirably  written." — N.  Y.  Sun.     $1.50 


THE  BELFRY 

May  Sinclair's  New  Novel 
"A  fascinatingly  interesting  story  .  .   . 
a  perfect  picture  of  real  human  beings." — 
Boston  Transcript.     $1.35 

WHAT  IS  COMING? 

H.   G.  Wells'  New  Book 

Remembering  Mr.  Wells'  almost  un- 
canny success  in  some  of  his  prophesies, 
this  new  volume  of  highly  interesting 
forecasts  is  a  work  of  large  significance. 
Ready  May  25th.     $1.50 


THE  SHEPHERD  OF  THE  NORTH 

Richard  A.  Mather's  New  Novel 

"Has  vigor  and  originality  .  .  .  the 
Bishop  is  a  most  lovable  and  noble  char- 
acter."—  The  Outlook.      $1.35 

THE  DIPLOMACY  OF  THE 
GREAT  WAR 

Arthur  Ballard's  New  Book 

"  Entertaining  and  informing  .  .  . 
well  worth  the  study  of  all  Americans 
who  truly  love  their  country." — N.  Y. 
Times.     $1.50 


Two  Books  that  Voice  the  Spirit  of  America 

THE  HERITAGE  OF  TYRE  THE  PENTECOST  OF  CALAMITY 


By  William  Brown  Meloney 

A    challenge    to     the    patriotism    of 

America  as  stirring  in  its  way  as  Owen 

Wister's  "The  Pentecost  of  Calamity." 

Fifty  Cents 


By  Owen  Wister 
Author  of  "  The  Virginian,  "  etc. 

"  Remarkable  .  .  .  we  wish  it  could 
be  read  in  full  by  every  American." — 
The  Outlook.     Fifty  Cents 


The  Best  New  Poetry  of  the  Year 

GOOD  FRIDAY  AND  OTHER  POEMS  SONGS  AND  SATIRES 


John  Masefield's  New  Booh 
"  Here    is    beauty    of    impression,  beauty    of 
expression,    bfauty   of    thought    and    beauty    of 
phrase." — .V.  Y.  Times. 

Cloth,  SI. 25         Leather,  $1.50 

BATTLE  AND  OTHE  POEMS 

Wilfrid  Wilson   Gibson 's    New   Booh 
"Vivid  pictures  of  ihe  life  of  the  soldier,  in- 
terpretiog    the    hidden    emotions   of    the    battle- 
field.    $1.25 


By  Edgar  Lee  Masters 
Author  of  "  Spoon  Rioer  Anthology  " 
"Mr.    Masters    reveals    a    new    and    striking 
phase  of  his  art." 

Cloth,  $1.25         Leather,  $1.50 

THE  MAN  AGAINST  THE  SKY 

Edwin  Arlington  Robinson's  New  Booh 
"  In    Mr.    Robinson,    American    poetry    has 
found  its  deepest  vision,  its  most  enduring  utter- 
ance."— Boston  Transcript.      $1.00 


Jack  London's  New  Novel 


The  Little  Lady  of  The  Big  House 

"A  novel  of  large  significance  and  unquestionable  interest,  executed  with  the  fine 
fijish,  even  with  the  fine  flourish,  of  an  indisputable  master.  .  .  .  Mr.  London  has 
written  as  only  a  real  man  can  write  of  real  men." — Book  News  Monthly.    $1.50 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  Publishers     :     :     NEW  YORK 


advocating  some  sort  of  mental  healing.  She 
hates  doctors,  and  she  cures  people  by  an- 
nouncing that  we  are  all  God's  children  and 
that  there  is  no  pain.  But  all  this  presently 
gives  way  to  quite  a  good  story  with  some 
delicate  character  drawing  and  wholesome 
narrative. 

About  Miss  Mattie  Morningguory.      By   Lilian 
EelL      Chicago:    Rand,   McNally  &  Co.;   $1.35    net. 


Mental  Healing. 
Miss  Lilian  Bell  in  her  story-  "About  Miss 
Mattie    Momingglory,"    seems    at    first    to    be 


A  "War  Story. 

Here  is  a  war  story,  and  of  the  best  kind, 
by  Beulah  Marie  Dbt.  It  relates  the  adven- 
tures of  a  young  German  officer.  George  Dau- 
rella, who  falls  in  love  with  an  American 
girl  and  is  fired  with  the  ambition  of  glory 
and  promotion  as  the  means  to  win  her.  But 
she   is   not   susceptible   to    epaulettes. 

Eventually  he  is  taken  prisoner  and  sub- 
jected to  special  rigors  after  an  attempt  to 
escape.  But  he  makes  another  attempt,  and 
a  successful  one,  being  befriended  by  a 
saintly  old  Frenchwoman  and  her  little  grand- 
son. Then  comes  the  German  aviator,  Van- 
nev,  his  own  particular  friend,  and  drops 
bombs  on  the  village,  horribly  killing  the  old 
woman  and  the  boy.  Daurella  himself  is 
nearly  killed  by  the  infuriated  villagers,  but 
is  rescued  by  the  American  girl  and  taken 
into  Switzerland,  and  then  comes  his  tardy 
realization  of  w^hat  war  means  and  his  re- 
solve to  seek  a  more  real  glory  in  some  other 
way.  The  author  never  did  anything  better 
than  this  in  the  sincerity  of  its  drama. 

The  Battle  Months  of  George  Daurella. 
By  Beulah  Marie  Dix.  New  York:  Duffield  & 
Co.:  $1.25  net. 

The  Forks  of  tbe  Road. 

We  may  heartily  disagree  with  Dr.  Wash- 
ington Gladden  in  his  views  on  preparedness 
and  yet  as  heartily  enjoy  every  word  he 
writes.  He  is  one  of  the  few  modern  au- 
thors whose  sincerity  can  be  said  to  glow, 
who  can  illuminate  even  his  mistakes  with 
an  earnestness  that  is  persuasive  and  en- 
viable. 

His  little  volume  is  a  plea  against  pre- 
paredness in  every  form,  and  because  it  is 
based  on  a  belief  in  spiritual  protective 
powers  it  must  command  respect  even  though 
the  argument  be  not  understood.  But  Dr. 
Gladden  does  something  more  than  this.  He 
shows  us  dogmatic  and  materialistic  Chris- 
tianity as  one  of  the  causes  of  war.  Men, 
he  says,  will  never  be  better  than  their  God, 
and  why  should  men  refrain  from  war  while 
offering  worship  to  a  Deity  who  inflicts 
damnation  and  hellfire  on  his  adversaries  and 
who  can  be  appealed  to  as  the  special  pro- 
tector of  chosen  nations.  A  more  severe  in- 
dictment of  popular  theology  could  hardly 
have  been  found,  and  we  may  at  least  hope 
that  Dr.  Gladden's  words  will  do  something 
toward  the  reform  of  the  pulpit,  even  though 
they    leave   the   pew   unaffected, 

The  Forks 
Gladden.  Xei 
50   cents. 


IThe  Better  Man. 
In  this  volume  we  have  fifteen  short  stories 
by  Robert  W.  Chambers.  Some  half-dozen 
|  of  them  relate  to  the  Adirondacks,  where  the 
I  material  for  fiction  seems  to  be  plentiful.  All 
of  these  stories  are  light  and  some  of  them 
j  graceful.  They  remind  us  of  the  good  work 
i  that  Mr.  Chambers  used  to  do  when  he  was 
I  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind.  If  he  would 
I  give  us  a  long  story  of  the  Adirondacks  in 
.  which  the  women  as  well  as  the  men  were 
;   human  beings  it  would  probably  be  a  success. 

The    Better    Man.      Bv    Robert    W.    Chambers. 
New  York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.30  net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 

"Ramona,"  by  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  seems 
to  lose  none  of  its  deserved  popularity,  and 
of  this  we  have  evidence  in  a  new  and  at- 
tractive edition  just  published  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.  at  a  price  of  $1.35  net. 

"That's  Why  Stories/'  by  Ruth  O.  Dyer 
<  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company;  SI  net). 
is  a  collection  of  twenty-five  nature  stories 
clothed  in  fairy  garb  and  designed  to  teach 
something  ethical  as  well  as  something  scien- 
tific. 

"Our  Mothers,''  compiled  by  Mary  Allette 
Ayer  (Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company; 
SI  i,  is  a  collection  of  the  best  things  in  prose 
and  verse  bearing  tribute  to  mothers.  The 
work  of  selection  seems  to  have  been  done 
with  taste. 

The  Globe  Theatre  Shakespeare,  now  in 
course  of  issue  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  now 
contains  ''The  Tragedy  of  Julius  Caesar  as 
Originally  Performed  by  Shakespeare's  Com- 
pany," edited  for  the  student  with  introduc- 
tion and  notes  by  Daniel  Homer  Rich. 
Price,  35  cents. 

P.  A.  Yaile,  author  of  "The  New  Golf." 
just  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  ($2 
net  I,  asks  if  we  play  golf  the  wrong  end 
first :  if  ihe  explanations  usually  given  of 
the  various  strokes  are  erroneous;  if  the  pre- 
vailing patterns  of  golf  clubs  and  balls  are 
unscientific,  and  if  the  present  mathematical 
theories  of  the  flight  of  the  ball  in  the  air 
are  false.     He  answers  all  these  questions  in 
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Six  New  Books 

BY  MOTOR  TO  THE  FIELSG  LDCE $1.50 

By  Walter  Hale. 

THE  BARS  OF  IRON 1.50 

By  Ethel  M.  Dell. 

WRITINGS  OF  JOH>T  QUrNCY  ADAMS 

Edited  by  Worthington  Chauncey  Ford. 

AEOCT  MISS  MATTIE  MORNINGGLORY. .  1.35 
By  Lilian  Bell. 

OS  BELXG  HOIAX .50 

By  Woodrow  Wilson. 

PATIENCE  WORTH 1.40 

By  Casper  S.Yost. 

Mail  Order.  Promptly  Filled. 

^t/vC^lnr%dl¥C€o.  JUc 


All  Bookfl  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


BOOKS  WANTED 

The  Best  Cash  Price  paid  for  books  of  every 
description  in  any  quantity. 

Fine  sets,  entire  libraries,  single  volumes, 
school  and  test  books,  etc. 

Call,  write  or  phone  for  buyer. 

THE  HOLMES  BOOK  CO. 

152  Kearny  Street  Phone  Douglas  5046 


if     the     Road.       By     Washington 
York:    The    Macmillan    Company: 


San  Francisco  Scbool  of  Lip-Reading 

(ALICE  N.  TRASK  I 

1367  POST  STREET,  STUDIO  18 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Class  Instbcction  Individual  IssxEC-cnoN 

Medal  of  Honor  Panajia-Pacific 

international  exposition 

a>k  tocb  owx  aueist  for  information 


the  affirmative,  and  therefore  his  well-illus- 
trated book  is  not  one  to  be  overlooked  by 
the  golfer. 

The  Macmillan  Company  has  added  "Daniel 
Boone"  to  the  True  Stories  of  Great  Ameri- 
cans Series,  now  in  course  of  issue.  The 
author  is  Lucille  Gulliver,  who  has  told  the 
story  with  such  energy  that  her  volume 
should  be  a  popular  contribution  to  a  de- 
servedly popular  series.  The  price  of  these 
books  is  50  cents  each. 

"The  Second  Coming,"  by  Frederic  Arnold 
Kummer  and  Henry  P.  Janes  (Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co. ;  50  cents),  is  an  imaginative  descrip- 
tion of  the  appearance  of  Christ  upon  the 
battlefields  of  Europe  and  of  a  final  struggle 
that  results  in  the  death  of  the  German  em- 
peror and  the  overthrow  of  his  arms.  It  is 
finely  written  and  evidently  the  result  of  in- 
tense feeling  and  conviction. 

"Revelation  and  the  Life  to  Come,"  by  an 
unnamed  author,  is  a  theological  disquisition 
not  particular^'  noteworthy  in  itself,  but  de- 
riving a  certain  amount  of  emphasis  from  a 
series  of  psychic  communications  occupying 
the  latter  half  of  the  volume.  Since  there 
is  no  way  by  which  the  source  of  these  com- 
munications can  be  ascertained  they  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  a  "revelation  of  truth," 
nor  will  the  skeptical  be  able  to  see  in  what 
way  they  are  different  from  the  experiences 
usually  described  as  spiritualistic.  Psychics 
and  mediums  are  much  addicted  to  the  use  of 
great  names,  but  they  carry  no  weight.  The 
book  is  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Price,   $1. 


"Studies  in  Seven  Arts"  (E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.)  contain  fifteen  essays  by  Arthur  Symons 
on  topics  connected  with  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  music,  handicraft,  the  stage,  and 
dancing.  Mr.  Symons  writes  critical  appre- 
ciations of  the  work  of  Rodin,  Gustave,  Mo- 
reau,  Watts,  Whistler,  Beethoven,  Wagner, 
and   Eleonora   Duse. 


Concentration 

By  JULIA  SETON,  M.  D. 

This  is  the  only  book  written 
and  published  that  actually 
tells  you  horuL-  to  Concentrate. 
You  will  find  it  in  every 
book-shop,  and  it's  a  mighty 
big  50  cents  worth. 

EDWARD  J.  CLODE,  156  Frit  Aremt.  New  York 


May  13,  1916. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Bars  of  Iron. 
Inadvertently  to  marry  the  widow  of  the 
man  whom  one  has  killed  in  a  fight  is  not 
exactly  among  the  commonplace  experiences 
of  life,  and  this  may  have  recommended  the 
idea  to  Miss  Ethel  M.  Dell,  who  has  already 
shown  what  she  can  do  by  her  first  novel. 
"The  Way  of  an  Eagle."  Piers  Evesham 
does  not  intend  to  kill  the  man  with  whom 
he  quarrels  in  a  Queensland  saloon,  but  he 
does  so  none  the  less  effectively.  When  he 
returns  to  England  he  falls  in  love  with 
Avery  Denys,  who  is  a  sort  of  glorified  do- 
mestic servant,  and  he  marries  her  on  the 
death  of  his  grandfather,  who  would  never 
J  have  sanctioned  such  a  mesalliance.  But 
Avery  turns  out  to  be  the  widow  of  the  man 
whom  Piers  killed  in  Queensland,  and  so  we 
have  a  situation  full  of  interesting  possibili- 
ties, and  one  upon  which  sentiment  will  be 
widely  divided. 

The  author  has  filled  her  stage  with  an 
assortment  of  characters  that  are  certainly 
not  insignificant  and  that  are  fitted  cleverly 
into  a  well-told  story.  None  the  less  she 
has  not  been  quite  so  successful  as  in  her 
first  effort.  Evidently  intending  to  depict 
strength,  she  seems  sometimes  to  confuse  it 
with  mere  violence  and  cruelty.  The  story 
will  be  found  satisfactory  enough  by  the 
average  reader,  but  those  who,  perhaps,  were 
somewhat  spoiled  by  "The  Way  of  an  Eagle" 
will  miss  something  of  the  characterization 
that    so    distinguished    that    remarkable    novel. 

The  Bars  of  Iron.  By  Ethel  M.  Dell.  New 
York:    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons;    $1.50    net. 


A  New  History  of  Russia. 

There  is  lacking  in  the  English  language 
anything  like  an  authoritative  or  adequate  his- 
tory of  Russia.  Rambaud  is  out  of  date  and 
Morrill's  little  handbook  is  the  merest  outline. 
The  translation  of  Klouchevsky  is  unintelli- 
gible. Yet  the  need  for  a  satisfactory  history 
of  Russia  is  greatly  felt  at  the  present  time, 
when  the  empire  of  the  Slavs  is  holding  the 
world's  attention. 

Mrs.  Sonia  E.  Howe,  a  Russian  by  birth 
and  an  Englishwoman  by  marriage,  has  at- 
tempted to  meet  this  need,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  has  succeeded.  Her  "Thousand  Years 
of  Russian  History"  is  a  readable  story  of 
Russia's  past.  It  is  well  proportioned  and 
shows  evidence  of  wide  and  careful  reading 
of  the  Russian  historians.  Many  interesting 
stories  from  Russian  history  appear  here  for 
the   first  time   in    English. 

While  Mrs.  Howe  can  hardly  be  termed  a 
critical  historian,  and  one  might  pick  a  few 
flaws  here  and  there,  as  for  example  where 
she    confuses    the    terms,     "Slavophile"    and 


Jack  London's 


NEW  NOVEL 


THE  LITTLE 
LADY  of  the 
BIG  HOUSE 

"A  fine  story,  absorb- 
ingly interesting  .  .  .  col- 
orful, beautiful  and  true. 
.  .  .  Its  descriptions  of 
nature,  its  characters, 
its  love  interest,  hold 
the  reader's  attention  to 
the  end." 

$1.50 

Already  in  the  Fifth  Edition 


BREATHE  and  BE  WELL 

By  William  Lee  Howard,  M.  D. 

The  beauty  of  this  book  is 
that  it  is  complete  in  itself. 
Nothing  else  to  buy:  no  ap- 
paratus, no  drugs,  no  dieting. 
Happier  days,  lengthened 
days  for  him  or  her  that 
reads  and  heeds. 

Postage  prepaid,  $1.10 
EDWARD   J.  CLODE,  156  Fifth  Avoroe,  New  York 


"Panslavism,"  her  book  may  be  recommended 
to  those  interested  in  Russian  history  as  the 
most  satisfactory  work  obtainable  in  Eng- 
lish. J.   E.  L. 

A  Thousand  Years  of  Russian  History.  By 
Sonia  E.  Howe.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company;  $2.50  net. 


Making  a  Man. 
A  book  on  athletics  by  William  Greer  Har- 
rison may  be  recognized  as  the  last  word  of 
skill,  experience,  and  competence.  For  half 
a  century  Mr.  Harrison  has  been  identified 
with  the  athletic  life  of  the  state  and  indeed 
of  the  country,  and  of  this  we  need  seek 
no  further  explanation  than  this  admirable 
little  book,  which  contains  a  summary  of  his 
athletic  wisdom.  Mr.  Harrison  tells  us  what 
should  be  the  mental  attitude  of  the  athlete 
and  then  goes  on  to  a  consideration  of  the 
various  forms  and  means  of  physical  develop- 
ment, all  of  it  in  a  tone  of  such  practical 
common  sense  as  to  be  captivating.  The 
book  is  a  small  one,  but  it  seems  to  contain 
all  that  the  student  need  know.  Certainly  he 
will  read  it  with  a  recognition  that  the  author 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about  and  that 
whoever  commits  himself  to  his  guidance  is 
in    eminently   safe   hands. 

Making  a  Max:  A  Manual  of  Athletics. 
By  William  Greer  Harrison.  Published  in  San 
Francisco. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
The  Putnams  will  publish  during  the  month 
a  story  entitled  "Star  of  the  North,"  by  Fran- 
cis William  Sullivan,  author  of  "Children  of 
Banishment,"  "Alloy  of  Gold,"  etc.  It  is  the 
romance  of  a  virile  man  of  thirty,  leading 
actor  of  a  moving-picture  company  that,  to 
secure  a  real  northern  setting,  camps  near  an 
isolated  fur  post  in  the  Canadian  wilds,  and 
the  lithe,  beautiful  daughter  of  the  post,  a 
girl  who  knows  the  whole  art  of  woodcraft 
but  has  never  before  suspected  the  existence 
of  such  a  thing  as  a  photo  play. 

The  first  edition  of  Geoffrey  Pyke's  "To 
Ruhleben  and  Back,"  which  was  published 
the  Sth  of  this  month  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company  was  exhausted  within  ten  days. 

The  call  for  Meredith  Nicholson's  new 
novel,  "The  Proof  of  the  Pudding,"  was  so 
great  that  the  first  edition  was  practically 
doubled  before  publication.  The  book  ap- 
peared under  the  imprint  of  the  Houghton 
Mifflin   Company  on  the  6th  of  May. 

J.  J.  Jusserand,  the  French  ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  has  written  a  scholarly 
book  on  relations  between  this  country  and 
France.  It  includes  chapters  on  Rochambeau, 
Washington,  Lincoln,  and  a  literary  chapter 
on  Howard  Furness,  the  Shakespearean.  M. 
Jusserand,  as  a  writer,  is  best  known,  per- 
haps, to  America  by  his  "Literary  History  of 
the  English  People."  The  book  is  entitled 
"With  Americans  of  Past  and  Present  Days." 
It  is  about  to  be  published  by   the   Scribners. 

In  his  latest  work,  "The  Making  of  Mod- 
ern Germany,"  just  published  by  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.,  Professor  Ferdinand  Schevill 
traces  the  fortunes  of  the  German  states  from 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  ably  discusses  the 
genius  of  the  modern  German  state. 

"Home  to  Him's  Muvver"  is  the  name  of 
a  very  tiny  little  volume  with  a  very  fine 
thought  in  it.  The  author  makes  her  little 
Goddaughter's  favorite  ending  for  stories, 
"An  ven  him  went  home  to  him's  muvver," 
the  theme  upon  which  she  binds  some  beau- 
tiful thoughts.  Going  home  to  one's  mother 
— not  always  literally  or  to  a  literal  mother — ■ 
is  a  cure  for  all  our  ills.  This  little  essay  was 
first  published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  The 
volume  is  published  by   E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co 

"An  Amiable  Charlatan,"  just  published,  is 
the  forty-second  novel  from  E.  Phillips  Op- 
penheim's  pen  bearing  the  imprint  of  Little, 
Brown  &  Co. 

An  English  edition  of  Peter  Clark  Macfar- 
lane's  novel,  "Held  to  Answer,"  will  shortly 
be  issued  by  Eveleigh  Nash,  Ltd.,  the  London 
publishers.  "Held  to  Answer"  is  one  of  the 
six  best  selling  novels  in  America,  according 
to  booksellers'  reports  in  the  April  and  May 
Bookman. 

"I  can  never  remember  a  time  when  I  did  i 
not  write,"   says   Rachel   S.    Macnamara,    au- 
thor  of  "The  Fringe  of  the  Desert"  and  "The  : 
Torch    of    Life,"    whose   new   story,    "Drifting  : 
Waters,"  has  just  been  published  by  the  Put-  ' 
nams,    "or    rather,    to   be   accurate,    I   used   to 
compose   little   rhymes  before   I   could   write, 
which   my   elder   sister   used   to    jot   down    for 
me.     All  my  early  life  was  spent  in  the  south 
of   Ireland.      I    contributed   to    various    maga- 
zines and  periodicals  for  some  time  before   I 
ventured  to  write  a  book,  but  when  Mr.  Wil- 
liam   Blackwood    of    Edinburgh    accepted    my 
first  novel,  'The  Trance,'  within  a  week  of  its 
receipt,    a    new    field    was    opened    to    me.    in 
which  I  have  wandered  much  since  then." 


continue   to    increase  the    already   beclouded    issues 
between  America  and   Japan?" 

Address  by  Elihu  Root.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton   Ji   Co.;    50   cents   net. 

Delivered  as  temporary  chairman  of  the  New 
York  Republican  Convention. 

The  Observations  of  Professor  Maturin.  By 
Clyde  Furst.  New  York:  Columbia  University 
Press;    $1.25    net. 

A    volume    of  essays. 

Battle  and  Other  Poems.  By  Wilfrid  Wilson 
Gibson.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.25. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

Old   Judge    Priest.      By    Irvin    S.    Cobb.      New 
York:   George  H.   Doran  Company;    $1.25   net. 
-V  book  of  short   stories. 

The  Citizen's  Book.  Edited  by  Charles  R. 
Hebble  and  Frank  P.  Goodwin.  Cincinnati: 
Stewart  &   Kidd    Company;    $1.25    net. 

Published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cincinnati 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Along  New  England  Roads.  By  W.  C.  Prime, 
LL.    D.      New    York:   Harper  &  Brothers;    $1    net. 

A  description  of  the  White  and  Green  Moun- 
tains. 

Thinking    as    a    Science.      By    Henry    Hazlitt. 
N\-w  York:  E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $1  net. 
How  to  make  the  mind  efficient. 

The  Tragedy  of  Julius  Cesar.  Edited  by- 
Daniel  Homer  Rich.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers;  '35    cents. 

Issued   in   the   Globe  Theatre    Shakespeare. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Edited  by  Daniel 
Homer  Rich.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers; 
35   cents. 

Issued   in   the   Globe   Theatre    Shakespeare. 

Seven  Miles  to  Arden.  By  Ruth  Sawyer. 
New    York:    Harper   &    Brothers;    $1.25    net. 


People   Like   That.      By    Kate   Langley    Bosher. 
New   York:    Harper  &   Brothers;    $1.25    net. 
A    novel. 

Androcles  and  the  Lion,  Overruled,  and  Pyg- 
malin.  By  Bernard  Shaw.  New  York:  Bren- 
tano's;    $1.50    net. 

Three  plays,   with   prefaces. 

Love     in     Youth.       By     Frank     Harris.       New 
York:   George  H.   Doran   Company;   $1.25   net. 
.V    novel. 

God's    Remnants.       Bv    Samuel     Gordon.      New 
York:    E.    P.    Dutton   &   Co.;    $1.35   net. 
Stories    of    Israel    among    the    nations. 

Personal  Recollections  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
By  Henry  B.  Rankin.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's   Sons;    $2    net. 

An    intimate    sketch. 

The  Desire  of  the  Moth.  By  Eugene  Man- 
love  Rhodes.  New  York :  Henry  Holt  &  Co. ; 
$1   net. 

A    story   of    Mexico. 

Revelation  and  the  Life  to  Come.  Edited  by 
the  author  of  "The  Way:  The  Nature  and  Means 
of  Revelation."  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons;    $1. 

Psychic     revelations. 

A  False  Saint.  By  Francois  de  Curel.  New 
York:    Doubleday,   Page  &  Co.;   75  cents  net. 

Volume  XVII  of  the  Drama  League  Series  of 
Plays. 

Caliban     by     the     Yellow     Sands.       By    Percy 
Mackaye.     New   York:   Doubleday,   Page  &   Co. 
A    Shakespeare    tercentenary   masque. 

The  Conquest  of  Virginia.  By  Conway 
Whittle  Sams,  B.  L.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
rfons;    $3.50    net. 

An    account,    based    on    original    documents,    of 


the  Indians  in  that  portion  of  the  continent  on 
which  was  established  the  first  English  colony  in 
America. 

The    Sked   of    the    Righteous.      By  Juliet    Wil- 
bor    Tompkins.      Indianapolis:    Bobbs-Merrill    Com- 
1.25    net. 
A    novel. 

\   Hook  h>k  Shakespeare  Plays  and  Pac 
Uj    0     I..    Hatcher,    Ph.    I).      New    York:    E.    P. 
I  tutton   &   Co.;    - 

A    treasury    of    Elizabethan    and    Shakcsp 
detail,    with    nearly    200    portraits   and    pictures. 


There  is 
a  Place 
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COndensED 
MILK 


AS  a  pure,  rich  baby  food  as  well  as  a 
-*•  deicious  milk  for  cooking,  "Eagle 
Brand"  has  held  the  con6dence  of  thou- 
sands of  women  for  over  half  a  century. 
Always  keep  a  supp'.y  of 


Eae'e  Brand  Condensed    Milk  m  the 
)  pantry.    In  buying  milk  —  condensed. 
bottled, evaporated  andmalted — always  ' 
$ZA    ask  for  BORDEN'S. 


Borden's  Ondcnsed  Milk  Co.. 
108  Hudson  St..  5".  V. 

"Thp  Important  Business  of 

Itelnr  3  Mother" 
"Bab.v'5  Biography** 

...."Borilcn'j  Recipes"  Ar.5-lt» 
Address 


W.  D.  Fennimore    _  \    ,   (    .  A.  R.  Fennimora 
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ONE  PAIR  OF  GLASSES 
FOR  FAR  AND  NEAR 

Time,  trouble,  and  disposition  are  all  saved  by 
the  recent  invention  of  grinding  the  equivalent 
of  two  pairs  of  glasses  in  one.  These  new  lenses 
are  called  '"Caltes'*  Onepiece  Bifocals  and  the 
reading  and  distance  corrections  are  actually 
ground  from  one  piece  of  perfect  optical  glass. 
No  necessity  for  having  one  pair  of  glasses  for 
readiDg  and  one  for  distance  if  you  wear  "Cal- 
tex  "  Onepiece  Bifocals  —  a  great  improvement 
over  all  other  double  vision  lenses.  Remember 
the  name  and  insist  upon  having  "Caltex."  as 
there  are  imitations  of  this  wonderful  lens. 

181  Post  Street     )    c       - 
2508  Mission  St.     ,    San  Franc»"° 

1221  Broadway,  Oakland 


New  Books  Received. 

The  Japanese  Crisis.  By  James  A.  B.  Schcrer. 
New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company:  "o 
cents    net. 

•■Shall     mutual     misunderstanding     and     distrust 


Low  Fares 


!*//     SUNSET      \+~ 

[0GDEN  &SHASTA| 

ROUTES 


FIRST  IN  SAFETY 


SALE  DATES 
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THE  ORPHEUM. 


The  Orpheum  has  a  wonderful  violinist  this 
week    to    add    to   that    prestige    conferred    by  : 
having     one     of     the     world-singers.      Fritzi  i 
Scheff  is  the  song-bird,  and  a  very  trig,  perky, 
and    ornate   little   Fritzi   the    Viennese   singer  j 
continues   to   be.      If,    as   biologists   claim — or 
as    some    people    claim    that    they    claim — the 
human  types  are  divided  up  into  classified  re- 
semblances to  the  dumb  beasties,   then   Fritzi  i 
Scheff  is   modeled   on   the   birds   of  the   field.  ' 
The  resemblance  begins  in  his  profile,  is  em-  , 
phasized  by  the   swift   surveys   of  her  bright, 
glancing     eyes,     continues     in     her     preening 
movements,   her  rapid,    tripping   steps,    and   is  , 
particularly   noticeable  in  the   quick,   sidewise 
tilts  of  her  saucy  head. 

Gowned  in  a  rich  black  background  to  a 
glittering  garniture  of  cut  steel  and  brilliants, 
with  a  big  black  cartwheel  on  her  head 
trimmed  with  a  wreath  of  silver  quills,  with 
black  and  white,  or  rather  white  and  black,  | 
fur  cuffs  bursting  out  unexpectedly  on  the 
ends  of  her  filmy  sleeves,  she  looked,  except 
for  her  racial  type,  like  a  product  of  Paris. 
Her  skirt  was  of  musical-comedy  length, 
showing  generously  her  little  arched  feet 
and  her  shapely  ankles,  which  were  sheathed 
in  black  silk  stockings  of  a  thinness  ;  oh,  of 
a   thinness! 

With  a  saucy  tilt  to  her  petticoats  and 
a  saucy  lilt  to  her  voice  she  came  forward, 
surveying  the  house  with  a  clear  and  con- 
fident gaze.  Her  voice  has  sung  away  in  the 
capitals  of  the  world  some  of  its  gay,  glad 
spontaneity.  Those  thrilling,  upper  reaches 
of  lark-like  notes !  who  can  ever  forget  them 
of  these  who  heard  her  as  the  invisible  bird 
in  \Yagners  "Siegfride"  ?  Their  crystalline 
cadences  are  less  soaring  and  clear,  but  Fritzi 
— what  a  felicitous  cognomen,  by  the  way,  for 
this  particular  woman — is  a  bora  singer. 
She  sings  with  dash,  with  brilliance.  She  is 
stage  competence  personified,  as  she  stands 
there  looking  confidently  upon  her  audience. 
Something  too  practiced  has  descended  upon 
the  outfiowings  of  that  once  superbly  spon- 
taneous and  always  confident  spirit.  It  was 
inevitable.  But  she  can  not  but  be  a  delight- 
ful figure  on  the  stage,  although  the  world 
entered   into   a   conspiracy   to   spoil  her. 

This  charming  songbird  sang  in  generous 
measure,  studying  tactfully  the  tastes  of  a 
vaudeville  audience.  In  the  "Kiss  Me"  song 
she  seemed  to  develop,  oddly  enough,  a  beau-, 
tiful  contralto  quality  to  her  voice.  Her  dif- 
ferent numbers,  whose  titles,  by  the  way, 
were,  mistakenly,  not  supplied,  met  with  the 
warmly  admiring  response  they  merited, 
which  was  acknowledged  in  part  by  the 
singer's  rhythmic  feet  flying  out,  as  if  invol- 
untarily, into  quick,  saucy  foot-gestures  of 
provocative  thanks. 

Manuel  Quiroga,  the  young  violinist,  is  not 
known  to  fame  yet,  but  he  ought  to  be  and 
probably  will  be.  He  is  an  exceptional  player, 
drawing  from  his  violin  notes  of  rare  beauty 
and  distinguished  eloquence.  His  is  a  pe- 
culiar and,  perhaps,  mutinous  personality.  He 
looks  like  an  intransigeant,  and  pours  out 
the  storms  and  sweetness  of  his  music  with 
a  curiously  detached,  remote  look.  An  artist, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  must  have  his  appre- 
ciators.  Otherwise  life  becomes  to  him  a 
tragedy.  But  Manuel  Quiroga,  as  he  stands 
there  with  his  sombre  countenance  so  unmis- 
takably that  of  an  artist  impresses  the  scruti- 
nizer  of  human  types  as  a  peculiar  kind  of  an 
artist ;  one  who  could  hug  his  art  to  his  heart, 
could  carry  it  away  to  his  chamber  and  there, 
safely  immured  from  outside  participation, 
revel  solitarily  in  the  joy  of  its  expression. 
Now  perhaps  Manuel  Quiroga  would  smile 
grimly  at  this  point  of  view,  knowing  that  a 
sympathetic  response  is  the  breath  of  life  to 
him.  But  he  has  not  that  appearance.  Even 
in  the  lighter  movements,  when  his  magical 
bow  evoked  strains  of  silver  witchery  and 
Kreisler-Hke  delicacy,  his  firmly-locked  lips 
did  not  relax,  and  while  his  playing  received 
full  recognition  from  the  house,  his  spirit  did 
not  go  forth  to  meet  it. 

The  rest  is  frivolity.     Of  the   frivoless  one 

of     'he     most     enjoyable     is     Stella     Mavhew. 

Ace  impanied      by      the      inscrutably      smiling 

BiiHe  Taylor,  who  occasionally  pipes  a  sweet 

ter  >r     lay.     Stella     Mayhew     cavorts     gayly 

though    several   three-fourths    spoken    ditties, 

cleverly,   capably,   and  entertainingly   re- 

-   a   large  bright   spot  on   the   vaudeville 

'rizon.      She    has    a    comfortable    way    with 


her;  no  stage  airs,  but  that  always  valuable 
genuineness  of  tone  and  manner  that  tickles 
an  audience.  Much  as  they  enjoy  stage  arti- 
ficiality, they  enjoy  more  some  irreverent 
spirit  that  departs  from  it  and  is  simultane- 
ously and  amply  entertaining.  This  is  Stella 
Mayhew's  great  card.  She  has  a  pronounced 
sense  of  humor  of  the  kind  which  we  feel 
sure  as  we  watch  her  flourishes  luxuriantly 
off  as  well  as  on  the  stage.  Her  little  touches 
of  caricature  are  good,  her  big,  dependable 
voice  has  a  likable  heartiness,  and  her  casual 
way  of  taking  up  and  dropping  a  scene,  as 
she  saunters  in  a  devil-may-care  way  around 
the  stage,  highly  gratifies  her  audience.  The 
best  thing  she  did  was  the  burlesque  of  the 
lady  who  begins  with  champagne  coyness  and 
ends   with   risibilistic   inebriation. 

There  is  a  playlet  this  week;  quite  an  en- 
tertaining one,  and  well-played.  Homer 
Miles  and  Helen  Ray  head  the  list  of  players, 
the  former  appearing  as  the  "innocent  by- 
stander" in  a  street  scene  in  front  of  a  day- 
and-night  bank,  in  which  a  good  deal  of  | 
clever  pocket-play  takes  place  in  respect  to 
the  whereabouts  of  a  purloined  pocketbook. 
Homer  Miles  is  a  player  with  a  very  success- 
ful comedy  manner,  the  kind  that  is  not  in- 
sistent, but  makes  its  effect.  He  shone  in 
his  role,  giving  the  genial  satire  of  the  un- 
known intervener  in  a  family  row  between 
a  crook  husband  and  a  straight  wife  tlie 
whimsical  quality  appropriate  in  a  man  who 
suspects  that  he  is  a  fool  for  his  pains,  but 
is  urged  on  by  the  humanitarian  impulse  that 
will  not  be  denied.  There  is  considerable  in- 
genuity in  the  brief  plot,  some  elements  of 
suspense,  plenty  of  humor,  an  appeal  to  one's 
sense  of  the  fit  and  orderly  working  out  of 
events,  and  a  neat  surprise  ;  all  played  credit- 
ably and  entertainingly  by  a  company  of  six. 
Vaudeville  audiences  always  enjoy  the  play- 
lets. There  is  so  much  that  is  detached 
and  shapeless  in  vaudeville  that  they  appre- 
ciate the  short-story  completeness  of  a  one- 
act  play.  For  my  part  I  feel  that  they  al- 
ways gild  a  vaudeville  programme.  For  one 
thing  they  afford  us  opportunity  to  see  good 
playing,  and  I  would  like  to  see  one  figure 
on    every    vaudeville   programme. 

The  remaining  numbers  are  patter,  acro- 
bats, and  song-and-dance  comedianizing.  A 
Chinese  trio  that  had  evidently  supplanted 
the  Laurie  and  Bronson  number  that  headed 
the  bill  on  Sunday  gave  a  faithful  imitation 
of  the  usual  things;  songs,  dances,  a  gay- 
rattle  at  the  piano,  and  a  violinist  who  played 
the  Thais  "Meditation"  with  a  curiously. 
Orientally  complete  imitation  of  the  Occi- 
dental player.  He,  or  she — heaven  only 
knows  which — had  a  most  abstracted,  imper- 
sonal, unconscious  air  while  the  sweet  strains 
were  evoked,  looking  as  if  the  music  were 
made  by  mechanical  means  and  unconsciously 
and  childishly  hurrying  the  time  because  of 
a  lack  of  perception  of  what  the  piece  meant. 
Save  for  their  Oriental  features,  their  Chi- 
nese costumes,  and  the  perfume  of  a  pastille 
of  the  East,  the  act  was  disconcertingly 
American.  The  singer,  who  hadn't  half  a  bad 
voice,  sang  "I  hear  you  calling  me,"  with  an 
Orientally  insensible  air,  although  there 
were  feeling  inflections  in  his  rather  rough, 
uneven  tones,  no  doubt  carefully  tutored,  un- 
imaginative imitations.  The  friendly  gallery- 
absorbed  it  all  with  approval,  hailing  these 
manifestations  of  the  Americanization — for 
entertainment  purposes — of  the  adaptable 
Oriental. 

"The  three  little  pals"  hand  over  the  foot- 
lights kid-like  high  spirits  and  an  innocent 
confidence  in  the  supreme  humor  of  their 
offering.  The  mountebank  of  the  trio  has 
his  little  pocket  talent  for  comedy  and  can 
jingle  the  piano  merrily,  but  the  act  im- 
presses one  as  a  recent  translation  from  one 
of  the  lower  levels  of  vaudeville. 

Aveling  and  Lloyd  stand  much  higher  in 
natural  ability.  They  are  two  bright  and 
rather  fetching  young  men  who,  sucking 
enormous  cigars  with  a  provocative  air  of 
relish,  kept  the  audience  entertained  during 
their  twenty  minutes  by  some  highly  at- 
tenuated patter,  their  success  being  very 
much  more  of  a  credit  to  them  than  to  the 
originator  of  the  dialogue.  The  vulgarity 
that  characterized  it  was  not  of  a  very  rank 
or  alarming  stamp,  and  yet  when  I  heard  a 
very  young  girl  shrieking  with  glee  I  ques- 
tioned the  necessity  of  introducing  vulgarity 
in  order  to  be  funny.  I  notice,  by  the  way, 
that  the  well-established  vaudeville  stars 
rarely  feel  any  call  from  that  direction.  It 
is  generally  the  small  fry. 

The  Carpos  Brothers,  athough  they  slipped 
up  on  the  first  attempt,  had  something  new 
to  offer  us.  which  no  doubt  thrilled  the  un- 
tried ones,  and,  altogether,  the  bill  of  the 
week  may  be  pronounced  above  the  average 
as  thinys    go. 


can    ever    tell    in    advance    when    it    has    had 
enough  of  a  good  thing? 

The  "Pagliacci"  -  "Cavalleria  Rusticana" 
night  was  mighty  good  entertainment  for  a 
dollar.  But — society  will  not  go  to  an  opera 
without  some  notable  quality7  in  the  princi- 
pals^— and  when  I  say  society  I  do  not  mean 
only  the  "hupper  suckles,"'  but  the  in-between 
strata,  which  have  money  and  looks  and  the 
decorative  quality  in  just  as  good  measure 
as  the  four  hundred.  Well,  they  went  during 
the  La  Scala  season,  and  they  stayed  away 
during  poor  Peluso's  venture.  Somehow  an 
opera  audience  likes  to  be  entertained  during 
waits  by  the  spectacle  of  well-dressed  people 
chatting  in  the  boxes  and  filling — or  approxi- 
mating filling — a  reasonable  proportion  of  the 
two  lower  circles.  I  saw  two  performances 
only,  and  in  both  the  lower  auditorium  was 
from  one-half  to  three-fifths  filled.  In  my 
innocence  I  supposed  it  was  enough,  but  it 
evidently7  wasn't,  since  the  season  has  ended 
|   in  disaster. 

Last      Saturday     night      I      saw      "L'amico 
Fritz."      Zotti    sang    the    role    of    Suzel,    the 
seventeen-year-old  rustic  who  wore  her  gentle 
little  heart  upon  her  sleeve,  thereby  capturing 
that  confirmed  forty-year-old — I  think  it  was 
|  forty — eclibataire.    Fritz.      Now    Zotti    always 
;   conveys  a  pleasing  sense  of  gentleness,  but  she 
]   can't  act   a  young  girl   for   sour   apples.      She 
has    no    freedom    of    movement,    and    in    the 
farm-yard    scene    of    the   second,    we    saw    no 
youthful    Suzel    climbing    nimbly    up    a    step- 
ladder  and  grappling  to  her  with  hooks  of — 
no,    no,    not    steel — but    dimpled    fingers,    the 
alarmed    but    inevitably    y-ielding    susceptibili- 
ties  of  Fritz. 

It  is  a  dear  little  storyr  and  a  delicious 
little  play.  Never,  never  shall  I  forget  how 
sweetly  rustic  a  figure  was  Alessandro  Sal- 
vini's  young  wife  in  the  role,  and  how  per- 
fectly this  pair  conveyed  to  us  the  fresh, 
simple,  pastoral  sentiment   of  the   piece. 

Zotti  sang  the  part  particularly  well ;  I 
haven't  heard  her  voice  sound  so  full  before. 
But  she  was  no  more  Suzel  than  I  was.  Nor 
did  Gerolamo  Ingar  make  any  approach  to 
conveying  the  geniality-  of  Fritz.  The  hard 
and  graceless  Turiddu  suits  this  singer  bet- 
ter. He  is  mechanical  both  in  his  singing 
and  playing.  He  always  wears  a  business- 
like expression,  casts  occasional  abstracted 
glances  at  the  audiences,  and,  as  a  lover,  is 
about  as  warm  and  embracing  as  tempered 
steel.  When  he  drore  a  flinty  smile  to  his 
features  and  clasped  Suzel  for  a  long  lover's 
embrace  during  a  music-filled  interim  I 
could  not  but  smile  at  the  chilly  atmosphere 
enveloping  Suzel's  love -dream.  And  yet  Sig- 
nor  Ingar,  too,  has  a  good  voice.  His  hard, 
unwinning  personality  makes  one  regard  him, 
however,  as  if  he  were  merely7  a  utility  mem- 
I  ber  of  the   company. 

David  Silva,  who  is  a  utility  man,  is  able 
to  put  just  that  extra  touch  in  his  work 
I  which  makes  one  accept  him  as  the  character 
I  represented.  As  Silvio,  for  instance,  lie 
:  seemed  to  have  some  imagination,  and  not  to 
•  regard  himself  as  a  lay  figure,  usefully  filling 
]   a  blank  corner  in  the  dramatic  landscape. 

So,  to  return  to  "L'Amico  Fritz."  we  heard 
some  good  singing  and  witnessed  some  poor 
acting.  The  two  principals  lacked  both  in 
natural  suitability  and  in  the  imagination 
which  might  have  helped  to  remedy  the  omis- 
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sion.  Xot  one  whiff  of  the  delightful,  pas- 
toral perfume  of  the  story  found  its  way  to 
the  stage  that  night.  And  yet,  to  do  the  prin- 
cipals justice,  one  must  recognize  that  it 
would  require  performers  of  either  great? 
natural  fitness  or  especially  delicate  art  to 
bring  within  the  rigidly  conventional  limita- 
tions of  Italian  grand  opera  the  sweet,  art- 
less atmosphere  of  Erckman-Chatrian's  old 
but  ever  fresh  pastoral  love  story. 

Mascagni,  however,  had  done  his  parta 
There  are  a  number  of  notably  pleasing  num- 
bers ;  a  charming  violin  serenade — played 
without  appropriate  sweetness  or  delicacy, 
unfortunately — a  very  melodious  intermezzo, 
and  some  extremely  sweet  love  music.  I 
thought  the  other  night  that  one  could  im- 
agine this  opera,  suitably  produced,  hitting 
off  the  taste  of  Paris  in  sentimental  mood. 
A  fresh,  sweet,  and  artless-seeming  Suzel ;  a 
kind,  attractive,  and  genial  Fritz;  the  farm- 
yard, with  suitable  accessories,  and  ros}7  girl- 
hood plunging  pink  fingers  and  pink  cheeks 
into   the  branches   of  the   cherry  tree,   tossing 
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DISASTROUS  GRAND  OPERA. 


Alas  for  Peluso !  The  opera  company  has 
come  to  grief.  The  Italian  contingent  turned 
out,  only  in  moderate  numbers,  it  is  true,  but 
on  the  Dadone  night — I  call  it  so  justly — 
with  immoderate  enthusiasm.  But  Peluso  has 
I  but  misread  the  ever  unreadable  public.     Who 
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cherries   vying   with    her   red    lips   to   the    en- 
amored   farmer. 

And  Fritz's  dining-room ;  what  opportuni- 
ties it  offers  for  the  accessories  of  antique 
wood-paneling,  cupboards  filled  with  crusted 
silver,  chests  stored  with  linen  embroidered 
by  the  hands  of  the  thrifty  dead.  No,  in  re- 
calling these  things,  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
"L'amico  Fritz"  audience  knew  nothing,  ab- 
solutely nothing,  of  the  real  charm  of  the 
opera.  Josephine   Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

"The  Midnight  Girl"  at  the  Columbia. 

Indications  point  to  a  crowded  house  Sun- 
day night  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  for  the 
opening  of  the  popular-priced  musical-comedy 
season,  which  will  be  inaugurated  with  the 
London,  Paris,  and  New  York  success,  "The 
Midnight  Girl,"  a  snappy  work  by  the  au- 
thors of  "Adele,"  in  which  will  appear  a 
splendid  cast  of  principals  and  one  of  the 
finest  groups  of  girls  seen  here  in  a  long 
time. 

The  management  has  set  out  to  give  San 
Francisco  a  $2  Broadway  production  with 
real  Broadway  principals  at  prices  ranging 
from  $1  to  10  cents.  There  is  a  large  ad- 
vance demand  for  seats.  Eleanor  Henry, 
who  has  come  from  the  biggest  musical  hit 
of  the  year,  "The  Girl  from  Utah,"  is  the 
prima  donna  of  the  company,  and  her  role 
will  give  her  ample  opportunity  to  make  good. 
Dorothy  Webb,  Arthur  Cunningham,  Robert 
Pitkin,  J.  Humbird  Duffey,  Maude  Beatty, 
Victoria  Gauran,  Ruth  Saville,  Helen  Le 
Cain,  Madison  Smith,  Stanley  Ridges,  For- 
rest Seabury;  and  others  will  be  in  the  long 
cast. 

Superb  stage  effects,  elaborate  costuming, 
and  a  big  orchestra  will  make  the  production 
one  of  perfection.  There  are  more  than 
twenty  musical  numbers  which  keep  the  prin- 
cipals and  chorus  busy  between  the  big  com- 
edy  scenes. 

"The  Midnight  Girl"  has  just  enough  plot 
to  hold  the  attention  of  the  audience  through 
two  and  one-half  hours  of  good,  lively  mu- 
sical comedy,  and  at  the  prices  to  prevail 
should  fill   the  theatre  nightly. 

Producer  Edwin  T.  Emery  has  brought  a 
splendid  list  of  principals  from  New  York, 
and  Musical  Director  William  Loraine  will 
wield  the  baton.  Matinees  are  announced 
for  Wednesday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday.  The 
matinees  are  to  be  given  at  prices  ranging 
from  75  cents  to   10  cents. 


"The  Passing  Show  of  1915." 
"The  Passing  Show  of  1915,"  which  playt 
an  engagement  of  two  weeKS  at  the  Cort 
Theatre  beginning  Monday  night,  May  15th, 
with  matinees  on  Wednesday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday,  is  said  to  be  the  most  pretentious 
lof  all  the  huge  New  York  Winter  Garden 
spectacles.  It  is  staged  by  J.  C.  Huffman, 
who  has  performed  a  like  service  for  at  least 
a  half-dozen  other  Winter  Garden  produc- 
tions. The  ensembles,  modern  dances,  and 
chorus  numbers  are  the  work  of  Jack  Mason, 
while  Theodore  Kosloff,  the  Russian  ballet 
master,  staged  the  ballets.  The  book  and 
lyrics  are  by  Harold  Atteridge,  while  the 
music  is  by  Leo  Edwards,  William  Frederick 
Peters,  and  J.  Leubrie  Hill.  This  music  is 
interpreted  by  an  augmented  orchestra  under 
the   able   direction   of   Samuel   Lehman. 

The  1915  number  of  the  "Passing  Shows" 
is  filled  to  the  brim  with  novelties  and  good 
things.  Of  course  there  is  the  famous  run- 
away of  beauty — no  Winter  Garden  spectacle  is 
complete  without  this  feature.  Then  there 
'is  a  scenic  equipment  that  outdistances  all  of 
its  predecessors.  There  are  twelve  mammoth 
stage  settings,  running  from  a  simple  rural 
scene  with  which  the  show  opens,  to  one  de- 
picting the  destruction  of  a  great  city  by  a 
fleet  of  death-dealing  airships.  Another  fea- 
ture of  importance  is  the  large  Winter  Gar- 
den corps  de  ballet,  with  Alexis  Kosloff,  a 
graduate  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Ballet,  fea- 
tured together  with  Marilynn  Miller  as  pre- 
mier  danseuse  and  Flora  Lea. 

There  are  few  musical  shows  that  have 
gone  on  tour  in  recent  years  so  well  equipped 
as  to  cast.  Featured  in  the  list  is  George 
Monroe,  Eugene  and  Willie  Howard,  and 
Marilynn  Miller,  while  running  a  close  second 
in  popularity  are  John  T.  Murray,  Daphne 
Pollard,  Helen  Eley,  Edmund  Goulding,  Clar- 
ence Harvey,  Ernest  Hare,  Miller  and  Mack, 
Arthur  Hill,  Sam  Hearn,  Margaret  Warde, 
Lyda  Carlisle,  and  Marie  Flood.  This  ex- 
cellent cast  is  framed  in  a  setting  of  chorus 
girls  who  are  declared  to  be  most  attractive 
in   youth   and  beauty. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  another  great  new 
show  for  next  week,  which  will  include  sev- 
eral of  the  most  brilliant  stars  of  vaudc 
ville. 

Hc-lene  Lackaye,  a  well-known  actress,  who 
|»as  to  her  credit  many  triumphs  on  the  legiti- 
mate stage,  will  appear  in  Alice  <  IcrstiMibc-rw's 
little  play,  "Overtones,"  which  proved  the 
m^st      successful      of      all      the      Washington 


Square  Players'  productions  at  the  Bandbo.s. 
Theatre,  New  York.  "Overtones"  is  credited 
with  possessing  the  most  original  dramatic 
construction  that  the  stage  has  known  in  the 
past  ten  years,  and  it  deals  with  the  struggle 
of  the  outer  and  the  inner  soul  of  every 
woman.  Two  women,  one  rich  and  hungering 
for  love,  and  the  other  possessing  love  and 
hungering  for  food,  are  in  discussion.  As 
these  women  discourse  their  inner  selves,  por- 
trayed by  two  other  women,  speak  the 
women's  real  thoughts.  The  little  sketch, 
which  is  presented  by  Martin  Beck,  is  ad- 
mirably  played   and  produced. 

The  Watson  Sisters,  Fannie  and  Kitty,  who 
unostentatiously  bill  themselves  as  "Those 
Two  Girls,"  are  richly  endowed  with  ability, 
versatility,  and  good  looks.  They  are  re- 
sponsible for  one  of  the  most  refined  singing 
and  talking  acts  in  vaudeville. 

Lydia  Barry,  lyrical  raconteur,  is  really  one 
of  the  sure-fire  hits  of  vaudeville.  She  pre- 
sents a  repertory  of  exclusive  songs  written 
for  her  by  Junie  McCree. 

Mile.  Luxanne,  a  youthful  but  skillful  in- 
terpreter of  lyric  and  classic  dances,  and  a 
corps  de  ballet  of  six  pretty,  young,  and 
graceful  girls  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
poser, Hans  S.  Linne,  will  present  a  series 
of  new   dances. 

Wilbert  Embs  and  Helen  Alton  are  both 
exceptionally  capable  vocalists.  They  are  also 
instrumentalists,  one  excelling  on  the  violin 
and  the  other  on  the  piano. 

Aveling  and  Lloyd  and  Conlin,  Steele,  and 
Parks  are  also  included  in  this  bill. 

A  new  beautifully  colored  Orpheum  Trav- 
elogue presenting  views  of  Touraine,  France, 
and  the  island  of  Sicily  will  be  exhibited. 

Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  Fritzi  Scheff, 
who  will  be  heard  in  a  new  song  programme. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

"The  New  Chief  of  Police."  a  revised  ver- 
sion of  Walter  Montague's  startling  expose 
of  conditions  that  exist  in  the  segregated  dis- 
tricts, will  again  be  the  star  attraction  at  the 
Pantages  Theatre  next  Sunday  afternoon. 
Last  summer,  when  the  playlet  was  pro- 
duced, it  broke  all  box-office  records  for  the 
year  1915.  The  same  two  stars,  Landers 
Stevens  and  Georgia  Cooper,  will  have  their 
original  roles,  and  Henry  Norman,  one  of 
the  best  character  actors  on  the  stage,  will 
have  the  role  of  the  sailor. 

Mrs.  "Bob"  Fitzsimmons  is  a  special  fea- 
ture on  the  new  bill.  Mrs.  "Bob"  was  for 
several  seasons  one  of  the  big  musical-comedy 
favorites  in  New  York,  and  is  a  singer  of 
old-time   ballads. 

James  J.  Morton,  the  comedian  monologist, 
is  another  prime  favorite  with  vaudeville  au- 
diences. The  big  fellow  has  an  unctuous 
style  of  shooting  his  stories  over  the  foot- 
lights, and  his  humorous  travesties  are  the 
same  big  hit. 

The  Joe  Fanton  Trio,  comprising  three  dar- 
ing aerial  gymnasts,  will  be  seen  in  a  beau- 
tiful acrobatic  novelty  entitled  "A  Garden  of 
Surprises." 

Six  stunning  girl  musicians  have  a  delight- 
ful offering  of  popular  and  semi-classical  se- 
lections under  the  caption  of  the  "Sunset 
Six." 

Archer  and  Carr  will  present  a  capital  little 
skit  of  bright  patter  and  song  hits,  and  Red- 
dington  and  Grant,  dubbed  the  "Knights  of 
the  Road,"  will  round  out  the  other  acts,  with 
the   ninth   episode  of  "The   Iron   Claw." 


Visitors  Want  Tame  Pigeons. 
An  idea  adopted  by  the  Panama-California 
International  Exposition  more  than  a  year 
ago  to  aid  in  giving  a  final  artistic  touch  to 
the  Spanish  influence  of  buildings  and 
grounds  is  rapidly  turning  into  a  commercial 
proposition  with  good  returns  in  view. 
Every  one  who  has  visited  the  San  Diego 
Exposition  knows  about  the  thousands  of 
tame  pigeons  that  perch  on  the  shoulders  and 
heads  of  guests  in  search  of  food.  A  few 
days  ago  an  Eastern  visitor  approached  one 
of  the  Balboa  guards  with  a  beautiful  white 
pigeon  eating  wheat  from  her  hand.  "I  want 
to  buy  this  pigeon,"  she  informed  the  guard, 
"and  if  you  refuse  to  sell  it  I  promise  to 
steal  it  and  take  it  out  of  the  grounds  willy 
nilly."  The  guard  reported  the  matter  to 
officials  and  was  advised  to  ask  what  the 
visitor  would  pay  for  the  pigeon.  Without 
hesitation  the  visitor  offered  $2,  and  she  was 
given  receipt  for  the  pet.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  almost  5000  pigeons  in  the 
plazas  and  aimost  as  many  more  tiny  birds 
nesting  in  the  pigeon  lofts.  Instead  of 
worrying  over  the  question  of  caring  for  the 
enormous  increase,  Exposition  officials  begin 
to  see  visions  of  an  income  from  raising  "ex- 
tra tame"  pigeons  for  the  pet  market. 


Among  obscurer  composers  of  hymn  tunes 
that  have  lasted  long  is  Isaac  Baker  Wood- 
bury of  BeverJy,  M;i>s.ichu^us.  who  began  his 
career  as  ;l  blacksmith's  apprentice.  He  finally 
studied  in  Europe  and  was  an  associate  of 
the  better  known  musician*  of  the  day.  His 
tune  called  "Siloam,"  sunt;  to  Heber's  "By 
Cool  Siloam's  Shady  Kill,"  is  known  to  most 
churchgoers. 


CURRENT   VERSE. 

From  Kerry. 
I    heard    the    lilt    of    my    young    love's    song, 

As   lie   went  down   the  lane; 
And    I    womler'd  as   I   heard   him   go, 

"Will  he  come  back  again?" 

'Tis    he    will    dance    with    ladies    gay, 

The    finest    man    of    all ; 
Ami    he'll    forget    the    roadside    dance. 

And    Kerry    in    the    fall. 

I    heard    the    call    of    a    lone    wild    goose, 

In    her    flight    toward    the    sea. 
"Ah,    take    my    love    a    thought    of    home, 

And  bring  him  back  to  me!" 

The  mist  rolls  in  from  the  silent  lulls, 
Ami    tin.-    smell    of    peat    is   strong; 

The  kine  are  gathcr'd  for  the  night — 
The    twilight    hour    is    long! 

The    lights    are    lit;     the    stars    are    out; 

The   evening  air   is  cool; 
And    far   away,    a    dull,    dark    mass, 

The  peak  of  Carintoul. 

"And   yet,    perchance,    he'll    not    forget," 

Is    what    yon    star    would    say. 
He  will   unlatch  the  garden  gate — 

The    years    are    yesterday. 

'Tis    then    the   mourning    gulls    shall    scream 

And   wheel,   a   flash  of  white, 
Up,    up,   towards  the   new-found    sun. 

That    bathes    them   in    his    light. 

The    hills    will    look    a    strip   of    green. 

The    bay    a   streak    of    blue; 
For    when    my    love    comes    home    again. 

It    will    be    springtime    too. 

But  now   the  night   is  come   at   last, 

The    world    is    dark    and    cold. 
Ah,    would   my   love  were  by  my   side, 

When    all    the    world    grows    old ! 

The  Wanderer. 
I  have  heard  the  bugles  blowing 

The    "Retreat"    across    the    plain, 
And    the    snow-clad    mountains    echo 

The   sad  signal    twice   again. 

I    have   seen   the   red    sun    sinking 

To    an    Indian    river's    breast; 
While    I    heard    the   laps   of    water, 

And   I    watched  the  boats   at  rest. 

I  have  heard  the  breeze  at  evening 
Stir    the    palms    above    my    head, 

While    a    caravan    wound    slowly 
Past    a    sky    of    flaming    red. 

I  have  seen  the  young  girls  walking 
Down    an    English    village    lane, 

With  their  lover's  arm  around  them, 
While    the    world    grew    young    again. 

I  have  heard  the  darkies  singing, 
As   the    sun    dropped    out    of   sight, 

While  through  the  cabin  windows 
Came   a    cheerful   yellow   light. 

But    the    Irish    hills    at    evening 
Are    the    fairest    sight    I've    seen; 

And  a  little  white-walled  cottage 
Where  their   waits  a  glad   colleen. 

The  Exile. 
Let    us    go    over    the    murmuring    sea. 

Away    from    the    jarring    world. 
Back  to   the    peace   of   the    Irish    hills, 

In   the  mists  of  morning  curled. 

Let  us  hark  to  the  song  of  the  fairy   folk 

In    a    moonlit    glen    at    eve, 
And    the    half-heard    patter    of    fairy    feet 

While    their    intricate    dance    they    weave. 

Hark  to   the  haying  of  the  sweet-mouthed   hounds, 

As    the    Fian    host    sweeps    by, 
Chasing    the    boar    with    bristling    back, 

For    Failbe's  death   to  die. 

Before    me    stretches   the  dancing   sea, 

Far   out    to    the   Irish    shore. 
And    my    heart    would     follow    a    gull     I     watched 

Till    I    could    see    no    more. 

My    heart    would    fly    to    a    house    that    stands 

By    the    bay    of    Cushendun, 
And   would  wait  on  the  ledge  of  a  window  there — 

May    the  casement  open   soon! 

My    lady   would   take   my    heart    in    her  hands, 

As   a    young   bird   weak  of   wing, 
And   bending    low    her    lovely    head. 

Whisper    its    comforting. 

My    heart    would    sing    its   song   of    joy, 

Filling    the    world    with    tune; 
And    my    lady    would    smile,    and    say    perhaps: 

"Pray    God    he   conieth    soon !" 

The  Dream  City. 
I    gazed    at   you    and    saw    your   eyes    were  sad, 

And    in   that   sadness    I,    too,    had    a   share; 
But    your    hand    crept    near    mine,    and    then    how 
glad 
Was    I,    in    turn,    that    you    had    placed    it    there: 
For    we  together  wandered    through   the    world, 

Amid    its   darkness    we   alone    could    see 
The  path  which,  'round  a  rocky   hillside  curled, 
Led    to   the   city   where  our  dreams  would    he. 
Sombre    those    walls,    like    shadows    of    the    night, 

Ami    "round    the    turrets    ever-changing    haze: 
Within    the   streets  the  sad  of  heart  are  bright; 

Love    is    the   stipend    paid    for    happy    days. 
Still    stands  the  city,  and   the   sunset  glow 
Shall     lead     us    thither    by    the    path    we    know. 
From    "Celtic   Memories  and   Other   Poems,"   by 
Xorrcxs  Icpfuou   O'Conor.     Published  by  '/"■ 
John   Lane  Company. 


Harper  &  Brothers  announce  that  on  May 
18th  they  will  publish  a  new  novel  by  Zane 
Grey,  "The  Border  Legion." 


San  Francisco 
Headquarters 
European  Plan 
Absolutely  Fireproof 

555  ROOMS 

Each   with   private  bath 

Tariff  $1.50  up 

TRAVELERS  who  are  accustomed 

*  to  the  best,  find   here  every  possible 

comfort,    convenience    and     refinement. 

:  auto  bus  meets  trains.  Write  for  folder. 


F.  M.  DIMMICK 

Lessee  and  Mgr.  . 
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Festival  of  St.  George. 
Though  the  festival  of  St.  George  has  par- 
taken of  a  national  character  in  England 
since  1222.  when  he  was  definitely  recognized 
as  the  national  patron  saint,  it  has  no  such 
recognition  as  St.  Patrick's  Day  in  Ireland 
or  St.  Andrew's  Day  in  Scotland.  Very  little 
seems  to  be  known  of  St.  George.  He  is 
stated  to  have  sprung  from  Cappadocia,  and 
to  have  been  martyred  under  Diocletian  in 
the  early  days  of  the  fourth  century.  But 
Gibbon  has  identified  him  with  George  of 
Cappadocia,  the  Aryan  archbishop  of  Alexan- 
dria of  the  fourth   century. 


"Veiled     Women"     is     a     story     of     Turk, 
Christian,   and  native  in  Asia  Minor  today. 
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Corrected  by 

WILLIAM   E.  BASSETT 

i  Was  myself  so  afflicted  for  over  30  years) 

Private  Instruction  Only 

THE  BASSETT  INSTITUTE 

905  Nevada  Bank  Building,  14  Montgomery  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Consultation  free.    Correspondence  solicited. 

Established  here  1913.         Phone  Garfield  135. 


AMUSEMENTS 


O 


RPHFIIM       O'FARRELL  STREET 

nr  IlLiU  111  Behrera  Stockton  md  Powdl 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 
Matinee  Every  Day 

Martin  Beck  Presents  HELENE  LACKAYE 
in  "OVERTONES,"  by  Alice  Gerstenberg; 
WATSON  SISTERS,  "Those  Two  Girls"; 
LYDIA  BARRY,  Lyrical  Raconteur,  in  a 
Repertory  of  Exclusive  Songs;  MLLE. 
LUXANNE  AND  DANCERS  in  a  Series  of 
Lvric  Dances;  WILBERT  EMBS  and  HELEN" 
ALTON,  Elite  Entertainers;  CONLIN, 
STEELE  and  PARKS.  "Three  Little  Pals"; 
WELING  anil  LLOYD,  Two  Southern 
Gentlemen;  NEW  ORPHEUM  TRAV- 
ELOGUE; Last  Week.  FRITZI  SCHEFF,  the 
Brilliant   Viennese   Prima   Donna — New    Songs. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,  50c.     Phone— DOLTGLAS  70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE   *&&%' 

^^Geary  and  Mason  Sts.      Phone  Franklin  150 

Beginning    Sunday    Night,    May    14 

Opening  of  the  Greatest  of  Popular-Priced 

Ml'SlCAL    COMEDY    SEASONS 

The    London,    Paris,    and    New    York    Success 

THE  MIDNIGHT  GIRL 

All     Songs.    Fun,     Dance,    and    Dash 

By    the    authors    of    "Adele" 

C.re.il    Cast  of  Principals — A    Stunning    Chorus 

AND 

Prices — Evenings,     $1     to     10    cents;     matinees 

Wed.,    Sat.,    Sun.,    75   cents    to    in    cents. 


CQRJ> 


Leading  Theatre 

Fl  I  IS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Com.     Monday    Night.    May    15 — Two    Weeks 
Three     Mats.— Wednesday,     Friday,     Saturday 

The  Passing  Show  of  1915 

GEORGE   MONROE,    EUGENE  -it..!   WILLIE 
HOWARD,    MARILYNN    MILLER,    and    150 

Ileart-llreakers        and        Wotf-Wreckers.         The 
Warmest    Winter    Garden    Baby    of    Them    All. 
Not    Playing    Oakland. 
Nights,    50c    to    %2\   all    mats.,   best   seats,   §1.50 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 
Opposite  Mason 


■THE  NEW  CHIEF  OF  POLICE,"  a   Re 
vised    Edition   of   Walter   Montague's   Startling 
Expose    of    Segregation.    Starring     LANDERS 
STEVENS,     GEORGIA     COOPER    and     Com- 
pany;    MRS.     BOB     FITZSIMMONS     (Julia 
Gifford),    Hie    Charming    Vocalist;    JAMES    J. 
MORTON,    the    Comedian    Monologise.    SUN- 
SET    SIX.     an     Interlude     of     Melody;     JOE 
I  \.\TOX    TRU  I,         ■     I  " 
REDDINGTON  and  GRAN1  .  "Knii 
Road'  .    ARCHER    and    CARK 
Makers:      Ninth      Episode      "I      "  l 
(  I.  UV." 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


May  13,  1916. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

Eugene  Brieux  asks  what  women  will  do 
after  the  war.  It  is  an  ingenious  question 
because  it  implies  the  fallacy  that  women 
will  necessarily  do  something;  after  the  war 
that  they  never  did  before  it.  If  M.  Brieux 
were  to  write  an  article  and  call  it  "The  In- 
fluence of  the  War  Upon  the  Esquimaux,"  or 
"What  Will  Be  the  Direction  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  After  Peace  Is  Declared?"  he  would 
at  once  produce  the  impression,  and  from  his 
title  alone,  that  the  Esquimaux  would,  of 
course,  change  their  lives  after  the  war,  and 
that  the  Gulf  Stream  would  naturally  deviate 
from  its  usual  channels.  The  average 
reader  would  at  once  be  mesmerized  into  a 
state  of  expectation.  lie  would  instantly  ac- 
quiesce in  the  suggestion  that  the  Esquimaux 
and  the  Gulf  Stream  would  do  something  un- 
usual, and  he  would  read  the  article  in  order 
to  discover  what  it   would  probably   be. 

Of  course  the  war  will  have  an  effect 
upon  women.  It  will  have  an  effect  upon 
even.'  one.  But  M.  Brieux  would  not  have 
written  his  article  if  he  were  referring  to 
obvious  effects,  such  as  the  increased  cost  of 
crepe,  the  difficulty  of  living  and  the  ease 
of  dying,  and  trifles  of  that  sort.  Your  so- 
cial philosopher  is  always  on  the  watch  for 
portents.  Always  he  perceives  that  we  are 
on  the  eve  of  something  or  other.  His  trade 
is  to  indicate  the  "parting  of  the  ways."  He 
lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  crisis.  He  breathes 
the   air   of  revolution. 

And  so  M.  Brieux  says  that  the  war  will 
produce  sex  antagonisms.  At  last  women 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  show  what  they 
can  do,  and  now  they  will  show  the  resolve 
to  keep  on  doing  it.  They  will  refuse  to  be 
dispossessed.  Women,  for  example,  have 
made  war  munitions  and  "frail  hands  have 
polished  helmets,  filled  shells,  and  verified 
cannon  bores."  Therefore  these  same  frail 
hands  will  henceforth  insist,  presumably,  on 
making  kitchen  ranges  (but  not  polishing 
them — that  would  be  unwomanly),  on  con- 
structing the  machines  of  peace  instead  of 
war,  and  on  holding  the  jobs  that  grim  ne- 
cessity has  committed  to  them.  The  hero 
will  return  from  the  front,  receive  the  de- 
served acclamations  of  a  grateful  people,  and 
hurry-  away  to  don  the  apron  that  was  dis- 
carded at  the  appeal  of  war.  But  he  will 
find  that  the  apron  is  being  worn  by  some 
woman  who  has  worked  an  open  front  to  it 
for  the  display  of  the  maddening  bit  of  pink 
ribbon  and  that  she  refuses  to  take  it  off. 
Then  there  will  be  another  kind  of  war — a 
sex  war.  Women,  having  gained  the  upper 
hand,  will  proceed  to  make  men  virtuous  by 
main  strength.  The  saloon  will  disappear 
forever  and  the  emancipated  female,  survey- 
ing the  serried  ranks  of  unemployed  and 
hungry  men,  will  select  the  fathers  of  her 
children  on  what  may  be  called  the  experi- 
mental plan.  Eugenism  will  then  become  a 
science  because  every  theory"  can  at  once  be 
put  to  the  test- 

And  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  to  which  we 
graciously  give  the  name  of  thought.  M. 
Brieux,  having  written  some  plays  that  would 
have  been  disgustedly  hooted  from  the  stage 
in  ancient  Pompeii,  that  would  have  sickened 
the  court  of  Charles  II.  becomes  for  our  en- 
lightened age  an  expert  and  a  prophet. 
Pluming  ourselves  upon  our  education  and 
our  intelligence,  the  only  demand  that  we 
make  upon  our  teachers  and  leaders  is  that 
all  their  utterances  shall  be  demonstrably 
false.  Priding  ourselves  upon  our  superior 
morality  we  reserve  our  unstinted  applause 
for  Messalina. 

Women  after  the  war  will  be  precisely  the 
same,  so  far  as  essentials  are  concerned,  as 
they  were  before  the  war.  They  will  have 
the  same  opportunities  and  no  others.  If 
they  are  now  filling  shells  and  verifying  can- 
non bores  it  is  because  there  happens  to  be 
no  one  else  to  do  these  things,  and  every- 
thing must  be  considered  as  well  done  when 
there  is  no  one  else  to  do  it  better.  As  the 
Hindu  proverb  says.  "Among  the  blind  the 
one-eyed  man  is  king."  When  the  men  come 
back  from  the  war  they  will  resume  nearly 
all  their  old  occupations,  not  because  they 
are  men,  but  because  they  can  do  the  work 
better.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  will 
continue  in  operation  precisely  like  the  law 
of  gravitation.  If  women  have  rendered 
-urprUing  national  services,  as  of  course 
they  have,  our  surprise  is  not  that  they  have 
done  them  so  well,  but  that  they  should  have 
done  them  at  all.  There  are  said  to  be  a 
number  of  women  serving  as  privates  in  the 
army.  Why  does  not  M.  Brieux  tell 
us  th;tt  women  having  now  proved  their  fit- 
r  trench  life,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  armies  of  the  future  will  henceforth 
consist  of  women?  Where  women  have  done 
work  that  is  distinctively  the  work  of  men 
we  arc  gratified  to  find  that  they  have  been 
able  momentarily  to  suppress  their  weak- 
and  actually  to  do  the  work  in  such  a 
.a  it  tan  be  said  to  be  done.  If 
won  en  wish  to  do  such  work  in  times  of 
i»e.  je  the  road  will  be  open  to  them,  as  it 
iias  been.  If  the  woman  can  show 
:iore  competent  than  the  man, 
-e    can    run    the   lathe   better   than    he 


can,  that  she  is  in  no  way  more  liable  to 
headaches,  that  she  does  not  need  more  days 
off,  that  she  has  just  the  same  reserve 
strength  for  emergencies,  then  she  will  cer- 
tainly get  the  job.  But  this  was  just  as  true 
five  years  ago  as  it  will  be  five  years  hence. 

Philosophers  of  the  Brieux  type  always 
suppose  that  great  events  will  tend  to  in- 
crease our  eccentricities  rather  than  to  di- 
minish them.  They  always  foresee  the  tri- 
umph of  silliness  rather  than  of  sense.  They 
picture  nature  as  in  perpetual  travail  in  or- 
der to  bring  to  birth  their  own  pet  mon- 
strosities. Instead  of  the  present  sex  ex- 
travagance, M.  Brieux  rubs  his  hands  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  veritable  debauch.  His  vision 
of  the  coming  kingdom  of  heaven  seems  to 
be  that  of  married  courtesans,  a  colossal  and 
dazzling  phallicism. 

The  war  is  far  more  likely  to  have  a  di- 
rectly contrary"  result.  It  is  well  known  that 
any-  particular  food  eaten  immediately  before 
a  sickness  is  likely  to  become  repugnant  for- 
ever after.  We  may  reasonably  believe  that 
the  war  will  result  in  a  social  conservatism 
rather  than  a  social  radicalism,  and  that 
there  will  be  a  tendency  to  revert  to  all  the 
old  conventions  rather  than  to  destroy  those 
that  still  survive.  The  memory  of  war  will 
be  associated  with  the  phenomena  that  pre- 
ceded the  war.  with  feminism,  eugenism,  the 
debaucheries  of  science,  materialism,  a  heart- 
less frivolity,  a  fevered  pursuit  of  ugly  and 
repulsive  things  because  they  happen  to  be 
new.  All  of  these  will  seem  to  be  among  the 
causes  of  war.  At  least  they  will  be  con- 
demned for  the  bad  company  that  they  kept. 
Women  will  not  insist  upon  tending  machines. 
They  will  be  thankful  to  be  rid  of  them. 
They  will  not  ask  to  vote.  They  will  prefer, 
as  of  yore,  to  dominate  the  men  who  do  vote. 
They  will  not  indulge  in  horrid  dreams  of  a 
new  father  for  each  new  child  nor  imagine 
that  they  may  get  better  luck  with  a  red- 
haired  husband  than  one  with  black  hair. 
TheyT  will  eschew  the  language  of  the  stock- 
yard as  something  associated,  however  il- 
logically — and  perhaps  not  so  very  illogically 
— with  that  mental  libertinism  that  preceded 
war.  In  short  they  will  remember  that  they 
are  women,  and  not  courtesans.  With  all 
due  respect  to  M.  Brieux  and  to  the  hys- 
teriacs  who  applaud  him,  it  seems  far  more 
likely  that  after  the  war  we  shall  retrace  our 
social  steps  along  the  road  that  now  seems  to 
have  ended  in  a  graveyard  of  continental  di- 
mensions. 


"Quite  a  lot  of  gold,"  says  a  writer  in  a 
London  paper,  "is  still  being  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  jewelry,  especially  cheap  jewelry. 
Until  a  short  time  ago  Birmingham  manu- 
facturers were  more  or  less  openly  getting 
sovereigns  from  the  banks  to  melt  for  con- 
version into  jewelry.  I  am  told  that,  in  spite 
of  the  precautions  the  banks  have  taken,  the 
practice  has  not  been  entirely  stopped.  Gold 
is  also  obtained  from  the  brokers  in  London 
and  other  sources,  and  the  consumption  of 
the  metal  in  Birmingham  at  present  is  esti- 
mated at  over  £100,000  per  week.  Some  of 
it  is  made  up  into  wedding  rings,  the  demand 
for  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  reduced 
by  the  war,  but  the  hulk  is  frittered  away 
in  jewelry  of  a  rubbishy  kind"  in  which  the 
value  of  the  gold  bears  a  very  remote  rela- 
tionship to  the  price.  The  other  day  a  trade 
expert  happened  to  come  across  a  working 
man  who  had  paid  £14  for  some  of  this  stuff. 
He  explained  that  one  reason  for  his  purchase 
was  that  he  thought  the  gold  would  always 
be  handy  if  he  wanted  it.  As  gold,  how- 
ever, what  he  bought  was  worth  little  more 
than    £3." 


PERU 

"THE  LAND  OF  THE  INCAS" 

An  Ideal  Summer  Tour 
of  Two  Months 


JUNE  DEPARTURE 

Something  New 
Programme  on  request. 

UNITED  FRUIT  CO. 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  Gen.  Agts. 


689  Market  Street 


Son  Franc: 


J.  SPAULDING  &  CO. 

PIONEER  CARPET  CLEANING  WORKS 

Carpets  Cleaned  and    Relayed  on    Short   Notice 
Oriental  Rugs  Cleaned  Phone        0(\QA 

353  Tehama  St.     DOUGLAS  jUo4 
WE  HAVE  NO  BRANCH  OFFICES 


Caswell's  Coffee 


"Hold  Popular  sway 
At  hotels  and  cafe' 


530-534  Folsom  Street 
Phone  Sutter  6654 


Write  for  Prices  and  Samples 


FIKST  IS  SAFETY 


FOUR 

GATEWAYS 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


"SUNSET  ROUTE"- 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


Two  Daily  Trains  to  New 
Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


"OGDEN     ROUTE" Four    Daily  Trains    to    Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and   fertile  valleys. 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,   and    Illinois. 


Southern  Pacific  Service 
Is  the  Standard 

BEST  DINING  CAR  IN  AMERICA 

Oil- Burning  Engines— No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 

Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety   Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 

Awarded    Grand    Prize     for     Railway    Track,    Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 


"SHASTA  ROUTE"— Four  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 

Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


"EL  PASO  ROUTE"—  Two   Daily   Trains    to    Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les, Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


May  13,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


STORYETTES. 


aint    no    prohibitionist,"    came    the    response ; 
"I'm  a  deep-sea  diver." 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


At  a  reception  recently  the  guest  vi  honor 
said  to  a  man  who  had  just  been  presented 
to  her:  "You  are  a  foreigner,  are  you  not? 
Where  do  you  come  from?"  "From  Berlin, 
ma'am,"  he  answered.  "Dear  me  !"  she  said. 
"You  are  such  a  charming  man,  couldn't  you 
go  back  and  come  from  somewhere  else?" 


The  seedy-looking  individual  in  a  saloon 
turned  from  the  free  lunch  counter,  where 
he  had  been  helping  himself  most  generously, 
and  said  to  the  barkeeper:  "Friend,  can  you 
trust  me  for  a  glass  of  beer  till  tomorrow?" 
"Xo."  said  the  barkeep.  "I  am  sorry  to 
hear  that,"  said  the  seedy  one.  "It  seems 
kinder  mean  to  eat  the  amount  of  free  lunch 
I    have    and   then   not  buy   nothin'." 


It    was    at    the    piano.       Mother's    darling 

firmly   refused   to   do   her  practice.      "What   a 

naughty     little     girl     you     are!"     chided     the 

mother.      "Don't   care,"   grumbled   the   young- 

I  ster,    as   she   gave   the   piano    a   kick.      "Now, 

I  treasure,    you    shall    have    a    nickel    if    you'll 

I  do     your     exercises     nicely,"     urged    mamma. 

Sha'nt,"    retorted    treasure,    getting    off    the 

ano-stool.      "I    can    make    more    than    that 

taking  castor  oil." 


pia 


A  Northerner  riding  through  the  West  Vir- 
ginia mountains  came  up  with  a  mountaineer 
leisurely  driving  a  herd  of  pigs.  "Where  are 
you  driving  the  pigs  to?"  asked  the  rider. 
"Out  to  pasture  'em  a  bit."  "What  for?" 
'To  fatten  'em."  "Isn't  it  pretty  slow  work 
to  fatten  'em  on  grass?  Up  where  I  come 
from  we  pen  them  "up  and  feed  them  on  corn. 
It  saves  a  lot  of  time."  "Yaas,  I  s'spose  so," 
drawled  the  mountaineer.  "But  what's  time 
to  a  hawg?" 

To  and  fro  marched  the  sentry  before  the 
gate  of  a  certain  field — so  many  paces  this 
way,  and  then  the  same  number  the  other. 
A  gentleman,  almost  as  broad  as  he  was  long, 
approached  the  marching  figure  and  ad- 
dressed him  as  follows:  "I  say,  my  man, 
can  I  go  through  here?"  The  sentry  paused 
in  his  perambulations  to  gaze  at  the  pon- 
derous figure  of  his  questioner.  Then  he  re- 
plied: "Well,  I  don't  exactly  know,  sir,  but 
a  cartload  of  hay  managed  to  get  through 
this  morning?" 

When  the  Roosevelt  campaign  was  started 
in  Michigan  four  years  ago,  the  two  men 
who  were  most  active  were  Arthur  L. 
Holmes  and  Charles  A.  Nichols.  The  for- 
mer is  a  sufferer  from  defective  hearing, 
while  the  latter  has  vocal  trouble  which 
makes  it  difficult  for  him  to  address  any 
gathering.  These  two  consulted  a  third  man 
with  regard  to  their  plans.  "What  do  you 
think  of  our  organization?"  they  inquired. 
It's  incomplete,"  was  the  reply.  "You  have 
deaf  man  and  a  dumb  man.  Now  you 
need  a  blind  man  for  a  leader  and  you  will 
all   set." 


A     congressional     committee     went     to      a 

northwestern    state    to    assist    in    opening    an 

;xposition.     There  was  a  parade  in  the  morn- 

ng  in  which  all  the  visiting  statesmen  rock 

automobiles.     The  local  committee  brought 

2    cars    around    to    the    leading    hotel.      The 

ruieme  was  to  have  two   senators   or  repre- 

i  ;entatives    and    two    local    men    in    each    car. 

Ufter   the    Vice-President    and    his   party   had 

I  )een    sent    away    a    local    notable    who    was 

ictinr-r   as   a   majordomo    came   into    the   lobby 

>f  the  hotel,  where  the  statesmen  were  wait- 

and    bawled :      "Two    congressmen    and 

gentlemen,  please  !" 


Shortly  after  Sir  Edward  Carson  had  re- 
linquished the  post  of  solicitor-general  he 
was  speaking  of  the  methods  of  examining 
candidates  for  the  service  and  told  the  fol- 
lowing story ;  "I  had  a  son  who  went 
through  that  ordeal  and  when  it  was  over 
asked  him  what  had  been  said  to  him.  'A 
lot  of  rot !'  he  replied.  'They  asked  me  if 
my  father  was  the  solicitor-general  and  when 
I  said  that  he  was  they  asked  me  why  I 
didn't  follow  in  his  footsteps.  I  told  them 
that  I  might  take  that  up  after  I  had  failed 
at   this   job.'  " 


The  son  of  a  wealthy  distiller  in  the  north 
of  Ireland  was,  upon  his  marriage,  promoted 
by  his  father  to  the  position  of  managing  di- 
rector, and  was  handed  over  one  of  the 
father's  residences,  known  as  Distillery 
House.  Some  months  afterwards  the  son, 
meeting  a  friend,  said:  ''We  have  been  think- 
ing of  changing  the  name  of  our  residence ; 
it  scarcely  sounds  well,  my  wife's  letters  to 
be  addressed  from  Distillery  House.  Could 
you  suggest  a  suitable  name?"  The  friend 
thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  said :  "I 
think  I  have  hit  upon  it.  What  do  you  say  to 
calling  it  Alcho   Hall?" 


An  Englishman  was  walking  along  one  of 
the  principal  thoroughfares  of  Washington 
and  saw  a  curly-haired  old  negro  putting  coal 
in  one  of  the  cellars  of  the  government  build- 
ings. The  negro  worked  away  industriously. 
"What  is  your  name?"  asked  the  interested 
tourist  at  length.  The  negro  bowed  in  a 
pleasant  way.  "My  name's  George  Washing- 
ton, sah,  at  your  sen-ice."  "Washington, 
Washington,"  muttered  the  Englishman, 
musingly.  "It  seems  to  me  I  have  heard  the 
name  before."  "Shouldn't  wonder,  sah,"  re- 
joined the  negro,  in  a  delighted  tone.  "I've 
been  here  doing  this  sort  of  thing  for  the 
last  ten   years." 

-»♦» 

THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Brevity. 
She    wore    a   dress, 
I  laughed  at  it — 
For    brevity's 
The  soul  of  wit. 

— Wisconsin    Awk. 


Dialect  Cussing. 
We've  never   wrote   about  the   Spring 

In    any    form    of    Dialeck: 
So,  let's  go  to  it  now,  by  Jing, 

By  Gosh,  by  Thunder,   and  by  Heck! 

The    laziness   are    in    my   bones, 

It's  gittin'  too  durn  hot  tew  plow! 

(Ez   I    remarked   to   Grampaw  Jones 
Jist  yistiddy,    by  Jinks,   I   swow!) 

I    druther    go    a    fishin'    than 

To  do  my  chores,    fer  I  aint  stuck 

On  work — but  I'm  a  workin'  man, 
An'  can't  lay  off,  Gol-ram  the  Luck! 

Yit   I'm  so  tired,   Dodgast  it  all, 

That  I  am   forced,   like  other  men, 
To  write  this  Reublike  sort  of  stall, 

Where   rhymes    is   easier   found,    by   Hen! 
-Ted   Robinson,   in   Cleveland   Plain   Dealer. 


Sheridan    Ford,    member    of    the    legislature 

Irora    Detroit,    tells   a  story   of   a   visit   to    a 

|:ospeI    mission    at    which    an    evangelist    was 

•reaching   on    temperance.      The    speaker    ex- 

lorted    his    hearers    to    vote    for    prohibition 

'hat    every    brewery    and    distillery    might    be 

llriven   to  the  bottom  of  the   sea.     "Amen  !" 

ame  a  lusty  voice  from  the  audience.     "Yes, 

;  nd    we'll    drive    every    saloon    into    the    sea, 

oo."    continued    the    evangelist.      "Hooray!" 

I  ame    the    response    from    the    same    voice. 

Why    are    you    so    enthusiastic,    my    prohi- 

!  ition     friend  ?"     inquired     the     speaker.      "I 


Gasoline. 
I've    had    a    mind    to    write    a    song 

Of  praise  to  gasoline, 
To    laud    its    worth    throughout    the    earth, 

How  useful   it   has   been! 
But   oh,   I  should  have  sung  my  song 

At    that    departed    time 
When  joy  was  high,  and  I  could  buy 

A    gallon    for    a    dime. 

I    could   have    sung    its   praises   then 

Sincerely,    had    I    tried, 
Its  labors  fine  in  many  a  line 

I    could    have    glorified. 
I   should    have   hailed   that   precious    stuff 

In    deathless    verse    and    rhyme 
When  I  could  get    (oh,  vain   regret!) 

A    gallon    for    a    dime. 

Were    I    to    sing    of    gasoline, 

Considering    its    rate, 
I    fear  today    my   epic    lay 

Would    be    a    song    of    bate. 
At    nineteen   cents   I    find   no   thrill 

Ecstatic    or   sublime, 
I've  just   one   thought,   'tis  once   I  bought 

A    gallon    for    a   dime-. 
—Edgar   A.    Guest,    in    Detroit    Free    Press. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

Mi?;  Helen  Keener-  gave  a  dinner  Wednesday 
evening  at  her  home  on  Buchanan  Street  in  com- 
pliment to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Algernon  Gibson.  The 
guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mayo  Xew- 
hall,  Jr..  Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins,  Miss  Ruth 
Zeile,  Miss  Leslie  Miller,  Miss  Cara  Coleman, 
Baron  Heine  von  Schroeder,  Mr.  Frederick  Till- 
mann,  Mr.  Xion  Tucker,  Mr.  Raymond  Bowers, 
and    Mr.    Frederick   Van    Sicklen. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selah  Chamberlain  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday    evening  at  their   home   in    Menlo    Park. 

Mrs.  J.  Franklin  Bell  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day at  her  home  at  Fort  Mason. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Frederick  Kohl  gave  an 
informal  tea  Tuesday  afternoon  at  the  San  Maiec 
Polo   Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lucius  Allen  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  Their 
guests  were  Dr.  Henry  Gibbons  and  Mrs.  Gibbons, 
Dr.  Chester  Sewall  and  Mrs.  Sewall,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Otis  Burrage,  Mrs.  Paul  Bancroft,  and 
Mr.    William    Humphrey. 

Members  of  the  Menlo  Country  Club  gave  a 
dinner-dance  last  Saturday  evening.  One  of  the 
largest  parties  attending  was  composed  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  H.  Lent,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus 
Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker.  Mr.  and 
r-.muel  Hopkins.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  De  Lancey 
-  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor,  Jr..  Miss  Helen  Keeney, 
Miss  Cara  Coleman,  Miss  Marion  Zeile,  Mr. 
Robert  L.  Coleman,  Jr.,  Mr.  John  Xeville.  Mr. 
Edward  Hamilton,  Mr.  Julian  Thorne,  and  Mr. 
Andrew    Carrigan,    Jr. 

Mrs.  Mount  ford  Wilson  gave  a  luncheon  this 
afternoon  at  her  home  in  Burlingame  in  com- 
pliment   to    Mrs.    Harold    Dillingham. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Judge  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  night,  entertaining  their  guests  later  at  the 
ice-skating    rink. 

Mr.  Louis  Welch  gave  a  dinner  Saturday  night 
at  the  Menlo  Country  Club.  His  guests  were 
Mr.  Douglas  Grant,  Mr.  Harry  B.  K.  Davis,  Mr. 
Paul  Jones,  Mr.  George  Sykes,  Mr.  E.  H.  L. 
Gregory,    and    Dr.   James    Eaves. 

Mr.  Remie  Pierre  Schwerin  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  his  home  in  San  Mateo. 
His  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Driscoll,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Filer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  P.  Welch, 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Corbin,  Mrs.  Willard  Chamberlin, 
and    Mr.    Richard   Tobin. 

Mr.  George  Gordon  Moore  of  New  York  gave 
a  supper  party  recently  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 
His  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clark, 
Mrs.  Raoul  Duval,  Miss  Genevieve  Brooke,  and 
Major    Willard    XewbiU. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Duncan  gave  a  dinner 
recently  at  their  home  In  Burlingame  in  compli- 
ment to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Algernon  Gibson. 

Mrs.  Douglas  McCaskey  gave  an  informal 
bridge  party  last  Saturday  afternoon  at  her  home 
in  the  Presidio.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  J. 
Franklin  Bell,  Mrs.  Henry  Conger  Pratt.  Mrs. 
Lloyd  McCormick,  Mrs.  George  Perkins.  Mrs. 
William  Morrow,  and  Mrs.   R.   D.  Johnson. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Garceau  gave  a  bridge  party- 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  her  home  on  Jackson 
Street.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  Robert  Ox- 
nard,  Mrs.  Hamilton  Stone  Wallace,  Mrs.  Russell 
Wilson.  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson,  Mrs.  William 
Mayo  Xewhall,  Mrs.  George  Lent,  and  Miss 
I.aura   McKinstry. 

Mr?.    Harry  East  Miller  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 

afternoon  at  the  Claremont  Country  Club  in  com-' 

pliment  to  Mrs.  Harry  Heasley  Fair.      The  guesls 

included    Mrs.    Charles    Keeney.    Mrs.    Alia    Hen- 

hickering.    Mrs.    William    Thornton    White, 


Mrs.  Edward  Lacey  Brayton,  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford, 
Mrs.  Robert  Fitzgerald,  Mrs.  Henry  Nichols,  Mrs. 
Frank    Hunt     Proctor,     Mrs.     Mark     Requa,    Mrs. 

A.  S.  Macdonald.  Mrs.  Wickham  Havens,  Mrs. 
Wallace  Alexander,  Mrs.  George  Wheaton.  Mrs. 
Bernard  Ransome,  Miss  Elsa  Schilling.  Miss  Ethel 
Valentine,  and  Miss  Beatrice  Simpson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Cary  Friedlander  gave  a  din- 
ner last  Saturday  evening  at  their  home  on  Tay- 
lor Street.  Among  the  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Farquharson  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard 
Chenery. 

Dr.  Alfred  Eaker  Spalding  and  Mrs.  Spalding 
gave  a  tea  Saturday  afternoon  at  their  home  on 
Green  Street  in  compliment  to  Dr.  Ray  Lyman 
Wilbur  and  Mrs.  Wilbur.  Receiving  with  the 
hosts  were  Dr.  William  Ophuls  and  Mrs.  Ophuls, 
Dr.  Leonard  W.  Ely  and  Mrs.  Ely,  and  Dr. 
Harry  E.  Alderson  and  Mrs.  Alderson.  Among 
the  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Mayo  Xewhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Parmelee  Eells,  Dr.  Morton  Gibbons  and  Mrs. 
Gibbons,  Dr.  Stanley  Stillman  and  Mrs.  Stillman, 
Dr.  Adolph  Barkan  and  Mrs.  Barkan,  Dr.  Hans 
Barkan  and  Mrs.  Barkan,  Dr.  Chester  Moore  and 
Mrs.  Moore,  Dr.  Walter  Gibbons  and  Mrs.  Gib- 
bons, and  Dr.  George  B.  Somers  and  Mrs. 
Somers. 

Mrs.  William  Griffith  Hensbaw  gave  a  bridge 
partv  Friday  afternoon  at  her  home  in  Oakland. 
Among  her  guests  were  Mrs.  James  Ward  Keeney. 
Mrs.  Talbot  Walker,  Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Tay- 
lor. Mrs.  Eugene  Breese.  Mrs.  Lucie  May  Hayes, 
and    Mrs.    Victor    Metcalf. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Coffey  Hays  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday  night  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  Their 
guests  included  Dr.  Lathrop  Ellinwood  and  Mrs. 
Ellinwood,  Dr.  George  M.  Converse  and  Mrs. 
Converse,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Herrick,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Smith  O'Brien,  Miss  Bessie  Zane,  and 
Mr.    Charles   Conn. 

Mrs.  George  Boardman  gave  a  bridge  party 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  her  home  on  California 
Street. 

Miss  Ruth  Zeile  gave  a  supper-dance  recently 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  in  compliment  to  Miss 
Mary  Louise  Black  and  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin. 
The  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mayo 
Xewhall,  Jr.,  Miss  Helen  Garritt,  Miss  Gertrude 
Hopkins,  Miss  Josephine  Marshall,  Miss  Helen 
Keeney,  Miss  Mary  Louise  Black,  Miss  Arabella 
Schwerin,  Mr.  Frederick  Van  Sicklen,  Mr.  Wake- 
field Baker,  Mr.  Mountford  Wilson,  Jr.,  Mr.  Cor- 
bett  Moody,  Mr.  Xion  Tucker,  and  Baron  Heine 
von    Schroder. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Sprague  gave  a  luncheon 
last  Saturday  at  the  Menlo  Country  Club. 

Mrs.  Philip  E.  Bowles  gave  a  luncheon  Tues- 
day afternoon  at  her  home  in  Piedmont.  Her 
guests  were  Mrs.  Latham  McMullin,  Mrs.  Au- 
gustus Taylor,  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Mrs.  Warren 
Dearborn    Clark,    Mrs.    Silas    Palmer,    Mrs.    Frank 

B.  Anderson,  Mrs.  William  Taylor,  Mrs.  C.  O. 
G.  Miller,  Mrs.  John  S.  Drum,  Mrs.  Edson 
Adams,  Mrs.  J.  Leroy  Xickel,  Mrs.  Seward  Mc- 
Xear,  Mrs.  James  Moffitt.  Mrs.  Frank  West,  and 
Miss    Minnie    Wilcox. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Driscoll  gave  a  tea 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  the  San  Mateo  Polo  Club. 
Their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  de 
Guigne,  Mrs.  Robin  Hayne,  Miss  Ysabel  Chase, 
and    Mr.    Cuthbert    E.    Miall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Silas  Palmer  gave  an  informal 
dinner  Wednesday  evening.  Their  guests  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Rawlings  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Alfred    Sut'ro. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  gave  a  luncheon 
Sunday  afternoon  at  the  Menlo  Country  Club. 
Their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Judge, 
Dr.  James  Eaves  and  Mrs.  Eaves  Miss  Cara  Cole- 
man, Miss  Marian  Zeile,  Miss  Helen  Keeney,  Mr. 
Andrew  Carrigan.  Jr.,  Mr.  Reginald  Fernald,  and 
Mr.    Robert    C.    Coleman,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  R.  McCormick  gave  a 
skating  party  Monday  night.  Their  guests  were 
Mr.    and     Mrs.     Clarence     Oddie,     Mr.     and    Mrs. 


Peculiar  May  Weather 

The  last  few  days  have  been  about 
as  uncertain  as  the  safety  of  valu- 
able papers  left  in  your  office  desk, 
your  safe,  or  at  home. 

No  documents  of  value  should  be 
left  over  night  in  a  desk  anywhere. 
Even  the  office  safe  is  practically 
no  protection  in  case  of  a  hot  fire. 

But  a  safe  deposit  box  in  the  Crocker 
Vaults  is  protection  against  both 
fire  and  burglar.    $4  a  year  and  up. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


John    Polhemus,     Mr.    and    Mrs.     Roger    Lapbam, 
Lieutenant-Commander  Wallace  Bertholf  and  Mrs.  . 
Bertholf.    and    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Ernest    McCormick. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Walker  gave  an  automo- 
bile picnic  recently.  Their  guests  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Willis  Walker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Chris- 
tian, and  Mr.  and   Mrs.  James  K.  Monitt,  Jr. 

Mrs.    Eliot    Rogers    gave    a    tea    yesterday    after- 
noon at  her  home  in   Montecito  in  compliment  to   I 
Mrs.     Robert    Cameron    Rogers    and    Mrs.     Elinor 
Doe. 

Mrs.    Eleanor    Martin   gave   a   luncheon    Monday 
afternoon    at    the   Hotel    St.    Francis.      Her    guests  ' 
v.cre     Mrs.     Frank     Helm,     Mrs.     Charles     Weller. 
Mrs.   Earl  Shipp.  and  Mrs.   E.  Grahame  Parker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee  gave  a  dinner  and  j 
skating  party  recently.  Their  guests  were  Miss 
Leta  Adams,  Miss  Edith  Grant,  Miss  Rosamonde 
Lee.  Mr.  Cyril  McXear,  Mr.  Howard  Spreckels, 
Mr.  Corbett  Moody,  Baron  Heine  von  Schroeder, 
and  Mr.    Richard  Lee. 

Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler,  Jr.,  gave  a  : 
bridge  party  Wednesday  afternoon  at  her  home 
on  Pacific  Avenue  in  compliment  to  Miss  Helen 
McLeod.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  Effingham 
Sutton,  Mrs.  Arthur  Ford,  Mrs.  Leavitt  Eaker, 
Miss  Jean  Wheeler,  Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins,  Miss 
Kate  Crocker,  and   Miss   Elva  de  Pue. 

Miss  Kathleen  Coleman  is  giving  a  week-end 
party  in  Casamia.  Her  guests  are  Miss  Helen 
Weaver,  Miss  Katherine  Carlisle,  Miss  Dorothj- 
Stone,  Miss  Dorothy  Deane,  Mr.  Jerome  Tallant, 
Mr.  Edward  Fox.  Mr.  Ernest  Raas,  Mr.  Joseph 
Moody,    and    Mr.    Willard    Johnson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  P.  Welch  gave  a  dinner 
recently  at  the  Menlo  Country  Club. 

Miss  Kate  Crocker  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday 
afternoon   at  the   Francisca   Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clark  gave  a  dinner 
recently  at  their  home  in  San  Mateo.  Among 
their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Dris- 
coll, Mrs.  Raoul  Duval,  Mr.  George  Gordon 
Moore,    and    Mr.    Richard    Tobin. 

Mrs.  Horace  Hill  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  after- 
noon at  her  home  in  Los  Altos.  Among  the 
guests  were  Mrs.  Templeton  Crocker,  Mrs.  Talbot 
Walker,  Mrs.  Harold  Dillingham,  Miss  Marion 
Zeile,    and    Miss    Marion    Newhall. 


An  absolutely 
fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
high  standards. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
San  Franciscans. 

VERNON  GOODWIN 
Vice-Pres.  and  SUuaging  Director 


to  their  home  on  Clay  Street,  after  a  visit  in 
Woodside  as.  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
H.  Lent. 

Rear-Admiral  Richardson  Clover  has  arrived 
from  Washington  and  is  a  guest  at  the  Hotel  St- 
Francis.  He  will  be  joined  next  month  by  Mrs. 
Clover  and  the  Misses  Eudora  and  Beatrice 
Clover,  and  the  family  will  spend  the  summer  at 
their  ranch  in   Xapa   County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  entertained  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Martin  over  the  last  week-end  at  their 
home    in    Burlingame. 

Dr.  Cullen  Welty  and  Mrs.  Welty  have  gone 
to    Santa    Cruz    for    a    fortnight's    sojourn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  C.  Hotaling  have  been  at  the 
Alexandria,  in  Los  Angeles. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Califomians : 

Mrs.  Herbert  Payne  and  Miss  Amy  Brewer 
motored  to  Santa  Barbara  Tuesday  and  are  guests 
at  the  Potter  Hotel.  They  will  be  in  the  south 
about   three    weeks. 

Miss  Arabella  Schwerin  returned  Wednesday  to 
her  home  in  San  Mateo,  after  having  passed  the 
winter  months  in  New  York  and  Washington. 
Mrs.  Remi  Pierre  Schwerin  did  not  return  with 
Miss  Schwerin,  but  will  remain  in  the  East  a  few 
weeks  longer  to  be  with  her  son,  Mr.  Richard 
Schwerin. 

Mrs.  William  Sproule  left  a  few  days  ago  for 
New  York,  where  she  will  be  joined  by  her 
daughter.    Miss    Marie   Louise   Baldwin. 

Miss  Susan  Mullally  returned  Thursday  to  her 
home  in  New  York,  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks 
with  her  brother,  Mr.  Thornwell  Mullally,  at  his 
apartments  at  Stanford  Court- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  La  Montagne  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  on  Devisadero  Street,  after 
a  visit  in  Monterey  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Charles    E.    Maud. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Kohl  will  accompany  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker  when  they  sail 
for  Honolulu  on  May  17th,  and  she  will  be  their 
guest  for  a  month.  Mrs.  Harold  Dillingham, 
who  will  return  to  Honolulu  by  the  same  steamer, 
will  have  as  her  guests  Miss  Marion  Zeile  and 
Miss    Marion    Newhall. 

Mrs.  Temple  Dorr  and  Mrs.  Victor  Van  Boro- 
sini  will  arrive  within  a  few  weeks  to  visit  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Chauncey  W.  Penoyer  at  their  home 
on    Scott    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felton  Elkins  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  Montecito.  after  a  visit  with  Mrs. 
Christian   de   Guigne   at   her  home   in   San    Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Tobin  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  X.  Stetson  will  leave  next  week  for 
a  motor  trip  through  the  southern  part  of  the 
state. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  San  Mateo,  after  a  week's  visit 
at    Monterey. 

Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  and  Miss  Lois  Cunning- 
ham will  return  to  New  York  within  the  next 
two    weeks,    after    a    delightful    visit    in    Millbrae. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Requa  returned  last  week 
from  the  East,  where  they  have  been  visiting  for 
the    last   two   months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Folger,  accompanied  by 
the  Misses  Elena  and  Betty  Folger  and  Miss  Alice 
Claire  Smith,  will  take  a  motor  trip  to  the  Yo- 
seroite   Valley  in  June. 

Major  William  Holmes  McKittrick  and  Mrs. 
McKittrick  are  at  Del  Monte  for  a  week's  visit- 
Mrs.  Samuel  E.  Dutton,  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wil- 
son, Mrs.  Clancy  McKee,  Mrs.  George  Cadwala- 
der,  Mr?.  Ralph  King,  Mrs.  Joseph  Libbey  King. 
Mrs.  Joseph  L.  King.  Jr..  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Rice 
made  up  a  party  that  spent  the  last  week-end  in 
Chico,  returning  to  their  homes  in  San  Francisco 
and    Burlingame    Tuesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Newhall  left  Thursday  for 
their  ranch  near  Santa  Barbara,  where  they  will 
spend  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Bothin  will  come  to 
San    Francisco   Tuesday  to   spend   several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Turtle  Clay  will  leave 
early  in  Tune  for  Arizona,  to  be  away  several 
weeks. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  was  a  visitor  in 
Los  Angeles  during  the  past  week,  being  regis- 
tered  at   the  Alexandria. 

Mrs.  Howard  Huntington  is  visiting  Miss 
Marian  Huntington  at  her  home  on  Maple   Street. 

Mrs.  Robert  Currey.  Miss  Laura  Currey.  Miss 
Margaret  Buckbee,  and  Mr.  Spencer  Buckbee  have 
returned  from  a  motor  trip  to  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Hellman  were  recent  visitors 
in    Los   Angeles,   stopping  at   the  Alexandria. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Robert  J.    Woods   have    returned 


Annual  Concert  of  the  Neapolitan  Club. 
The  annual  concert  of  the  Neapolitan  Man- 
dolin and  Guitar  Club  wul  be  given  in  Native 
Sons'  Hall,  Thursday  evening.  May  11th,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Misses  Theresa  and 
Lily  Sherwood,  commencing  at  8:15  o'clock. 
Assisting  will  be  Miss  Leota  Scbenk,  so-j 
prano ;  Mrs.  Eva  Gmmnger  Atkinson,  con- 
tralto :  Mr.  Charles  Lloyd,  baritone;  Mr.  Eu- 
gene  Bianchard,   pianist. 


American  elk  or  wapiti,  scientifically 
'  termed  cerrus  canadensis,  which  once  had  a 
wide  distribution  in  North  America,  are  now 
confined  chiefly  to  the  states  of  Wyoming, 
Montana,  and  Idaho,  and  the  provinces  of 
Manitoba,  Alberta,  and  Saskatchewan, 
Canada.  The  largest  herds  occur  in  the  Yel- 
lowstone region,  numbering  between  50,000 
and    5  5.000,    distributed    in    two    main    herds. 


MISS  HARTRIDGE'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Beautiful  country  place.    Residence  modern  in 
every  respect      Large  Recitation  Hall,  distinct 
from  Residence.     Fully   equipped   gymnasium. 
Outdoor  sports  under  Physical  Director.    Advan- 
tages of  New  York  City  available  for  older  girls. 
rollege  Preparatory  and  General  Courses.    Certi- 
ficate admits  to  Smith,  Vassar,  and  Wellesley. 
Emelyn  B.  Hartbidge.  A  B..  Principal. 
Oakwood,  Plaixfield.  New  Jersey. 
{50  minutes  from  New  York.; 


Palace  Hotel 

San  Francisco 

Central  Location 
Reasonable  Rates 
Excellent  Service 


Fairmont  Under  Same 
Management 

PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

Club  Room  Luncheon  for  Men 

50  Cents 

Tea  and  Music  in  the  Lounge 
Every  Afternoon 

Dancing  in  the  Rose  Room  Every 
Evening  Except  Sunday 

Turkish  Baths — For  Women,  1  1  th  Floor 
For  Men,  12  th  Floor 

Indoor  Golf  on  the  Roof  of  the  Annex 

Kindergarten  for  the  Convenience  of 

Women  Shopping  and  for 

Regular  Instruction 
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THE   CITY   IN  GENERAL. 


Judge  Coffey  has  announced  a  compromise 
in  the  matter  of  the  will  of  the  late  Anthony 
Zellerbach,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  es- 
tate, valued  at  $1,000,000,  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  in  two  months.  Anthony  Zeller- 
bach bequeathed  his  entire  estate  to  bis  wife, 
leaving  her  to  make  equitable  provision  for 
the  children,  but  this  was  not  satisfactory 
to  Mrs.  Belle  Cross,  who  was  unwilling  to 
rely  upon  her  mother's  discretion  and  who 
filed  a  suit  alleging  mental  unsoundness.  The 
terms  of  the  compromise  are  not  stated. 


The  tabulation  of  the  presidential  primary 
vote  shows  that  48,150  votes  were  polled  in 
San  Francisco.  Of  this  number  the  Repub- 
licans polled  34,193  out  of  a  registration  of 
55,967,  the  Democrats  polled  10,604  out  of 
a  registration  of  19.S3S,  and  the  Progressives 
polled  1SO0  out  of  a  registration  of  4008. 
William   H.    Crocker,   on   the    Regular   Repub- 

i  lican  ticket,  polled  the  largest  individual  vote 
of  any  candidate  in  the  city  with  21,195  to 
his  credit.     Out  of  the  twenty-six  candidates 

|  on  his   ticket   six  received   over  20,000  votes. 

'These    were    Walter    Bordwell,    20,234;    J.    O. 

:  Hayes,  20,181;  Francis  V.  Keesling,  20.S55; 
Alexander    Russell.     20,003,     and    Charles    C. 

•  Chapman,    20,022.    

San    Francisco    policemen    will    henceforth 

[  have  one  day  off  in  the  seven  and  orders  to 

that   effect  have  been   issued  to   the   company 

commanders.     The  new  arrangement  does  not 

extend   to   the   men   on   office   and   special   de- 

[  tails,    most    of   whom    are    already    at    liberty 

J  on    Sundays.    ■  

One  hundred  and  twenty-two  gamblers 
were  arrested  in  the  course  of  a  raid  on 
"English  Bill"  Jackman's  poolroom  in  the 
basement  of  the  Mint  Hotel  on  Fifth  and 
Minna   Streets.  

At  the  request  of  the  probation  committee 
of  the  juvenile  court,  which  has  charge  of 
the  Detention  Home  for  Children,  the  board 
of  works  has  approved  changes  and  addi- 
tional items  in  the  construction  of  the  new 
Detention  Home  building,  calling  for  an  ex- 
tra expenditure  of  $5140.  The  tall,  fireproof 
structure,  located  on  Otis  Street,  near  Mis- 
sion and  Duboce  Avenue,  is  more  than  half 
completed.  

Negotiations  are  proceeding  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Municipal  Railway  line  north  on 
Baker    Street    from    Greenwich    to    the    bay 


Pacific  Service  Pensions 

Credited  with  being  the  first  California 
public  utility  corporation  to  adopt  a 
straight  pension  system,  the  Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric  Company  has,  through  Vice- 
President  John  A.  Britton,  added  one 
more  attractive  feature  to  "Pacific 
Service."  The  salient  features  of  the  plan 
follow  : 

It  will  be  applicable  to  all  employees 
who.  after  ten  years  of  continuous  service, 
shall  become  incapable,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  company's  medical  examiner,  of  con- 
tinuing their  service.  Any  employee  of 
twenty  years'  continuous-service  standing 
who  shall,  on  account  of  any  reason  what- 
soever, be  incapable  of  following  his  usual 
employment,  may  make  application  or  be 
recommended  by  his  employing  officer  for 
retirement.  The  plan  will  also  apply  to 
employees  who  attain  the  age  of  sixty-five 
years  after  fifteen  years  of  continuous 
service,  and  such  employee  may  be  retired 
and  pensioned  by  action  of  the  Execu- 
tive  Committee,   or  upon  his   own  request. 

The  pension  allowances  provided  for 
will  be  upon  the  following  basis :  For 
each  year  of  service  an  allowance  of  one 
and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  average  reg- 
ular monthly  pay  received  for  the  last  ten 
years  preceding  the  retirement;  thus,  if  an 
employee  has  been  in  the  service  for  forty 
years  and  his  average  salary,  or  wages, 
for  the  last  ten  years  was  $85  per  month, 
his  pension  allowance  would  be  sixty  pei 
cent  of  $85,  or  $51  per  month.  It  is  pro- 
vided that  in  no  case  shall  the  pension  al- 
lowance for  an  employee  whose  entire 
time  has  been  given  to  the  company  be  a 
less  amount  than  $15  per  month.  In  cal- 
culating the  period  of  service  upon  which 
the  average  salary  or  wages  are  based,  the 
broken  period  following  the  completion  of 
a  year  when  it  is  less  than  six  months 
shall  not  be  counted;  when  it  is  six  months 
or  more,  it  shall  be  counted  as  an  addi- 
tional year. 


shore.  The  new  extension  will  cover  the 
route  of  the  old  Harbor  View  line,  which  for- 
merly ran  down  Baker  Street,  and  which  was 
removed  before  the  Exposition.  In  its  con- 
nection with  the  Union-Street  line  it  will 
allow  a  transfer  privilege,  not  only  to  the 
downtown  section,  through  the  Stockton- 
Street  tunnel,  but  to  the  Ferry,  thus  giving 
accommodations  to  transbay  residents.  It 
will  be  completed  this  fall,  or  shortly  after- 
ward, depending  on  developments  which  will 
insure   profitable   traffic. 


The  Sierra  Club,  a  Chinese  institution,  has 
brought  a  damage  suit  in  the  superior  court 
against  the  police  department.  The  club  of- 
ficials complain  that  the  premises  were 
raided  118  times  in  the  course  of  fourteen 
days  and  that  damage  was  done  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $10,000.  The  suit  is  one  of  a  dozen 
similar    suits   that    have   been    filed. 


Application  of  the  board  of  health  for  the 
creation  of  two  new  positions — that  of  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  sewers  and  that  of  as- 
sistant inspector  of  indigents — has  been  re- 
jected by  the  civil  service  commission.  The 
health  board  was  told  to  advance  men  from 
the  eligible  lists.       

An  amendment  to  allow  "verbal  solicita- 
tion" by  taxi  drivers  and  hotel  runners  at 
the  Ferry  building  has  been  adopted  by  the 
board  of  supervisors  without  dissent  on  an 
agreement  that  if  it  were  found  after  a  trial 
of  thirty  or  sixty  days  that  disorder  and 
boisterous  noise  resulted  from  the  change 
strict  regulations  would  again  be  enforced. 
On  this  promise  the  Downtown  Association 
withdrew   its   protest   against   the   amendment. 


Stating  that  he  had  no  money  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  city  engineer  has  requested  the 
supervisors  to  set  aside  $2000  for  the  ex- 
pense of  preparing  plans  and  specifications 
for  the  completion  of  the  Church  Street  Mu- 
nicipal  Railway  line. 


The  death  is  announced  of  Charles  F.  Will- 
weber  at  the  home  of  his  daughter  in  Oak- 
land. The  deceased  came  to  California  in 
the  spring  of  1850  in  the  company  of  the 
late  Frederick  Delger.  He  was  a  native  of 
Germany  and  ninety  years  of  age. 


In  response  to  innumerable  complaints  it 
has  been  decided  to  change  the  note  of  the 
Alcatraz  siren,  so  that  it  may  be  less  dis- 
tressing to  sensitive  nerves  without  any  de- 
crease in  its  efficiency.  To  this  end  a  new 
two-horsepower  motor  is  being  installed. 


Thirty  thousand  club  women  of  San  Fran- 
cisco have  formed  an  alliance  for  the  pur- 
pose of  civic  betterment  and  for  the  promo- 
tion of  municipal  affairs.  The  organization, 
which  includes  the  body  affiliation  of  the 
largest  local  clubs,  will  be  called  the  San 
Francisco  City  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 


Few  geniuses  of  the  past  had  red  hair,  ac- 
cording to  historical  research.  Almost  alone 
among  the  poets  was  Swinburne,  whose  hair 
was  reddish,  and  among  the  great  reformers, 
only  John  Bunyan's  hair  was  really  red.  The 
flaxen-haired  blond,  or  the  man  whose  hair 
when  he  is  an  adult  is  a  true  yellow,  is  alsc> 
said  to  be  unlikely  to  possess  genius.  The 
only  case  that  is  known  is  that  of  Thackeray, 
whose  hair  was  described  as  yellow.  Charles 
Kassal  has  carefully  reviewed  the  biographies 
of  most  of  the  eminent  men  of  the  world,  and 
has  tabulated  the  results  of  his  work,  so  far 
as  the  color  of  the  hair  is  concerned.  Dark 
brown  to  black  is  the  prevailing  hue  on  the 
heads  of  great  men.  A  list  of  fifty  names  has 
been  compiled  in  which  the  color  of  the  hair 
is  given  by  biographers,  and  ninety  per  cent 
are  dark  brown  or  black.  The  structure  of 
the  hair — whether  straight  or  curly — is  given 
on  twenty-six  of  Mr.  Kassel's  list  of  geniuses, 
and  of  these  all  but  four  possessed  curly  or 
wavy  hair.  It  is  extremely  notable  that,  of  the 
remaining  four,  Napoleon  and  President  Jack- 
son were  the  two  remarkable  for  "wiry  hair," 
and  that  James  Russell  Lowell  and  Grieg  were 
those  having  lank,  straight  hair. 


Mohammedans  reverence  Constantinople 
next  to  Mecca,  and  St.  Sophia,  or  the 
"Church  of  the  Divine  Wisdom,"  holds  first 
rank  in  the  affections  of  the  faithful.  Com- 
menced in  the  year  532  A.  D.  on  the  site  of 
several  successive  Christian  churches  of  the 
same  name,  no  fewer  than  10,000  workmen 
are  said  to  have  been  employed  upon  its  con- 
struction, under  the  direction  of  100  master 
builders. 


At  Kadi  Kern,  the  ancient  Chalcedon,  is 
situated  the  one  and  only  Turkish  theatre  in 
or  near  Constantinople,  a  rickety,  wooden 
construction  capable  of  accommodating,  how- 
ever, a  large  number  of  onlookers.  Per- 
formances are  witnessed  only  by  men,  are 
given  three  times  a  week,  and  take  place  in 
broad    daylight. 


New  British  War  SonR. 
Now  the  soldiers  of  Britain  arc  singing 
"Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burning,"  written  by 
Ivor  Novello,  who  has  thus  sprung  into  tem- 
porary fame,  at  least,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two.  It  is  said  to  rival  "Tipperary"  in  popu- 
larity. At  the  a^e  of  nine  he  won  a  scholar- 
ship at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  was 
first  solo  boy  for  five  years.  His  first  song, 
"Spring  of  the  Year,"  was  published  when 
he  was  only  fifteen,  and  was  sung  at  Albert 
Hall  by  Evangeline  Florence,  the  American 
prima  donna.  Although  he  had  written  all 
kinds  of  songs,  it  never  occurred  to  him  to 
write  a  patriotic  one  until  his  mother  asked 
him  why  he  didn't  do  so.  It  set  him  thinking, 
and  he  wrote  the  haunting,  almost  religious, 
melody  of  "Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burning" 
in  about  ten  minutes.  He  telephoned  Lena 
Guilbert  Ford,  who  supplied  the  words  in 
a  very  short  time,  and  in  less  than  halt  an 
hour  the  song  was  ready  for  the  publisher. 
One  house  refused  it  and  the  second  grasped 
it.  It  is  now  sung  in  every  camp  of  the 
war  zone,  is  published  in  six  languages,  and 
is  popular  in  England,  Wales,  France,  Italy, 
Russia,   Scandinavia,  and  America. 


Revolutionary  Relics  Unearthed. 
During  a  recent  search  for  materials  to 
decorate  the  grounds  of  the  old  Dyckman 
mansion,  which  will  shortly  be  turned  over 
to  the  city  of  New  York  as  a  historical  park, 
forty-five  huts — or  the  remnants  thereof — 
built  and  occupied  during  the  Revolutionary 
War  by  American  and  British  troops,  were 
dug  up  at  Broadway  and  Two  Hundred  and 
Third  Street.  The  huts,  which  stood  in 
three  rows,  were  erected  and  tenanted  in  the 
fall  of  1776  by  the  American  army  under 
General  William  Heath,  and,  after  the  Ameri- 
can reverse  at  the  battle  of  Fort  Washing- 
ton, by  the  British  and  Hessians.  They  con- 
tain many  relics.  The  colonial  and  Dutch 
bricks  used  in  their  construction  were  taken 
from  several  of  the  Dyckman  dwellings  and 
outhouses  which  were  burned  by  the  Hes- 
sians. A  great  many  English  and  several 
Hessian  coins  were  recovered.  Buttons  and 
belt  buckles  of  the  Seventeenth  Lancashire 
Foot,  Fourteenth  Buckinghamshire,  Coldstream 


Guards,  Twenty-Third  Welsh  Fusiliers 
(Prince  of  Wales'  own),  Twenty-Eighth  and 
Forty-Second  Black  Watch  regiments,  Innis- 
killing  regiment,  and  the  Seventy-First  Fraser 
Highlanders  were  found  in  the  huts,  indi- 
cating that  the  British  had  frequently 
changed  the  garrison  at  that  point  during  the 
winter  of  1776-7.  Among  other  curious 
things  dug  up  were  a  set  of  dice  fashioned 
from  a  musket  ball,  a  penknife  with  one 
blade  open,  a  great  quantity  of  quartz  arrow- 
heads, a  silver  vest  button  from  the  dress 
uniform  of  a  Hessian  officer,   and  bridle  bits. 


In  Copenhagen  the  average  consumption  of 
milk  per  day,  per  person,  is  almost  a  pint, 
whereas  in  London  and  Manchester  it  is  less 
than  a  quarter  of  that  quantity. 


J.  HARRIS 

High    Grade   Ladies'  Tailor 

RIDING  AND  POLO  SUITS 
TO  ORDER 

449    MASON   STREET,  cor.  Post 

Phone  Frank'in  5275  SAN    FRANCISCO 


Budweiser  Is  liquid  Bread 

—Nothing  Mote— Nothing  Less 

r  COMES  only  from  the  blended  and 
ripened  juices  of  the  best  Northern 
Barley  and  the  finest  tonic  Saazer 
Hops.  Americans  who  have  globe- 
trotted the  world  say,  "BUDWEISEKS 
Quality;  Purity,  Mildness  and  exclusive 
Saazer  Hop  Flavor  are  always  the  same 
—no  matter  whether  you  drink  it  in  Hong 
Kong  or  in  its  home  town— always  the 
same  uniform  BUDWEISER—  always 
in  a  class  by  itself.'''' 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH  ■  ST.LOUIS,U.S.A. 

Visitors  to  St.  Louis  are  courteously  invited  to  inspect  our  plant- 
covers  141  acres 

Means  Moderation 
Tillmann  &■  Bendel  and  Anheuser-Busch  Agency 
Distributors  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
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-HELP  CLEAN  UP! 


Every  householder  should  help  during 
"clean-up"'  time  by  disinfecting  all  cellars, 
closets,  wastepipes,  etc.,  where  germs  col- 
lect and  multiply,  with 


Chlorides 

Sold  in  two  sizes.  2cc  acl  50e.  by  all  druggists 
and  high-class  grocers 

Henry  B.  Piatt,  Sole  Manufacturer,  N.  Y. 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and    Sick    Room    Supplies 
Trasses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Telephone  Douglas  4017 


U.S.MauS.Ss.  SIERRA,  SONOMA, VENTURA 

Australia 

Honolulu  —  Samoa 

iSim  DaTC  "ay  23,  June  13,  July  4 

LOWEST  KATES  OF  PASSAGE!  Apply  *o 
OCEANIC  S.S.CO..S73Hit.SL,S.F.PtoMSstar5U 


THE    SCENIC    LINE 

Direct  to 

SACRAMENTO,  DIXON,  WOODLAND,  MARYS- 
VILLE,  COLOSA,  GRIDLEY,  0ROY1LLE  and  CHICO 

Automatic  Block  Signals.  Observation  Cars. 
Rock  Ballasted  Road-Bed. 

Through  Observation  Car  service  between 
Chico.  Marysville  and  Bay  Cities  Id  connection 
with  Northern  Zlectric  Railway. 

Write  for  descriptive  folder. 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

San  Francisco  Depot — Key  Route  Ferry 
Oakland  Depot—  40th.  and  Shatter  Ave. 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 


THE  ALLEGED   HUMORISTS. 

Pod— I  seek  n  phrase  that  shall  express 
the  joy  of  life  in  two  words:  Can  you  sug- 
gest anything?  Unfeeling  Friend — Received 
payment ! — Judge. 

She  'just  kissed  by  him) — How  dare  you? 
Papa  said  he  would  kill  the  first  man  who 
kissed  me.  He — How  interesting.  And  did 
he  do  it? — Life. 

"Don't  von  dislike  the  man  who  insists  on 
hearing  himself  talk?"  "No,"  replied  Miss 
Cayenne ;  "not  unless  he  compels  other 
people  to  listen." — Washington   Star. 

Mr.  X.  Quisitive,  Jr. — Why,  where's  your 
Pomeranian  ?  Mrs.  Fitsan-Starts — Oh,  haven't 
you  heard  ?  Dogs  are  quite  outre  now. 
We're  on  our  way  to  the  asylum  to  get  us  an 
orphan. — Puck. 

"Did  you  hear  that  Jiggs  was  killed  while 
traveling  in  Kentucky  ?"  "Xo.  How  was  he 
killed?"  "In  a  feud."  "And  I  always  told 
him  not  to  ride  in  those  cheap  cars." — Clcve- 
land   Plain  Dealer. 

"How's  your  Browning  club  coming  along .'" 
"Oh.  fine."  "Learned  anything  ?"  "Not 
about  Browning.  But  I've  improved  ray 
bridge  game  fifty  per  cent  or  more." — Louis- 
ville  Courier-Journal. 

"When  I  don't  want  a  man's  attentions  and 
he  asks  me  where  I  live.  I  say  in  the 
suburbs."  "Ha.  ha !  Excellent ;  but  where 
do  you  really  live.  Miss  Brown  ?"  "In  the 
suburbs,   Mr.   Short." — Atlanta  Journal. 

"Here's  a  scientific  item  of  interest  to  us 
poets."  "What  is  it?"  "Well,  this  man  has 
a  theory  that  what  we  eat  effects  our  literary 
outpui."  "I'm  inclined  to  think  so,  too. 
You'd  better  stop  eating  so  much  fudge." — 
Louisviiie   Courier-Journal. 

Doctor — You  will  have  to  give  up  all  men- 
tal work  for  a  few  weeks.  Patient — But 
doctor,  in  that  event  my  income  would  cease. 
I  earn  my  living  by  writing  poems  for  the 
magazines.  Doctor — Oh.  you  can  keep  right 
on  at  that, — Indianapolis  Star. 

Dillydally  (a  chron  ic  procrast  inaior  —  I 
dreamed  last  night  that  I — er — ah — proposed 
to  you.  I  wonder  what  that  is  a  sign  of? 
Miss  Lingerlong  (desperately) — It  is  a  sign 
that  you  have  got  more  sense  when  you  are 
asleep    than    when    you    are    awake. — Tit-Bits. 

"Ever  read  Kant's  'Critique  of  Pure  Rea- 
son' ?"  "Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Penwiggle.  "Won- 
derful,   isn't    it  ?"      "I    should    say    so.      That 
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fellow  must  had  an  awful  pull  with  the  pub- 
lishers to  get  that  stuff  printed." — Washing- 
ton Star. 

"Your  daughter  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  big 
girl,  isn't  she?"  "Yes;  she's  big  enough  now 
to   wear  short  dresses." — Topeka  Journal. 

Lottie — Do  you  believe  in  the  power  of  re- 
ligion ?  Hattie — Well,  rather!  I  am  at  the 
top  of  the  social  ladder  since  I  joined  the 
right  church. — Life. 

"I  don't  see  why  mothers  can't  see  the 
faults  in  their  children,"  said  Mrs.  Smith  to 
Mrs.  Jones.  "Do  you  think  you  can?"  asked 
Mrs.  Jones.  "Why.  I  would  in  a  minute  if 
my  children  had  any." — New  York  Ameri- 
can. 

Mary  Ann — Please,  mum,  I  wish  to  give 
notice.  My  cousin  has  got  me  a  place  in  a 
munitions  factory.  Mistress — Dear  me.  Mary  ! 
Well,  of  course  you  know  that  if  you  go 
dropping  shells  about  as  you  do  our  crockery 
you  won't  remain  long  in  your  situation. — 
Liverpool  Globe. 

"You  can't  make  me  believe  a  college  edu- 
cation gits  you  anything,"  said  the  young 
man  who  had  won  two  medals  for  fox- 
trotting. "Still  I  always  thought  college  fel- 
lows was  awful  swell,"  replied  the  girl. 
"Xothin"  doin' !  We  got  one  of  them  in  our 
office   that   always   says   'whom"   and   'notwith- 


standin",  and  say,  I  heard  the  boss  callin1 
him  down  today  the  worst  I  ever  seen. 
What's  the  use  knowin'  them  kind  of  words 
if  you   can't  talk  back?" — Judge. 

CraZi.ford — In  the  good  old  days  girls  were 
given  such  names  as  Faith,  Prudence,  and 
Patience.  Crabshaw — If  the  custom  still  pre 
vailed,  the  girls  of  the  present  day  would 
going  around  with  such  monickers  as  Pep 
Ginger,  and  Tobasco. — Toun   Topics. 

"So  young  Mr.  Scoops  graduated  from  the 
School  of  Journalism."  "Yes.  with  high 
honors."  "I  suppose  he  has  joined  one  o^ 
the  big  city  papers  in  an  important 
pacity?"  "Xo,  he  is  still  in  the  school.  The 
faculty  found  him  such  an  apt  pupil  that 
they  retained  him  in  a  professorship  to  teach 
metropolitan  journalism  to  the  freshman 
class." — Puck. 

"John,"  said  the  thoughtful  woman,  "get 
your  overshoes.  It's  wet  and  snowy."  "I 
haven't  any  overshoes."  "Take  an  umbrella, 
anyhow."  "I  haven't  any  umbrella."  "At 
least  you'll  wear  an  overcoat."  "Left  it 
downtown."  "Well,  go  ahead  and  see  what 
happens,"  she  concluded,  in  a  tone  of  patient 
resignation.  "I  have  always  been  kind  of 
anxious  to  see  how  these  unprepa  redness 
ideas  of  yours  would  work  out." — New  York 
Globe. 
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Convention  Speculation. 
Of  the  985  delegates  who  are  to  compose  the  Chi- 
cago convention,  more  than  S00  have  been  chosen.  Of 
those  chosen  approximately  600  are  uninstructed. 
Practically  speaking,  the  convention  will  enter  upon 
its  work  unhampered,  since  the  instructed  delegations 
ure  committed  only  to  a  single  vote  for  "favorite  sons. 

While  a  majority  of  the  delegates   are  without   in- 
struction, their  affiliations  and  propensities  are  known; 
ind  it   does   not  take  a  very  wise  political   doctor  to 
:omprehend  that  in  the  ratio  of  five  to  one  they  are 
ittached  to  what  we  may  style  conservative  as  distinct 
im   radical    factions.      The   old   guard,   or   in   other 
rds  the  element  which  in  1912  stood  faithful  to  the 
>arty,   will  be   in   control.     Its  advisers   and   directors 
lay  place  the  nomination  where  they  will. 
If  the   situation   as   thus   defined   does   not    indicate 
recisely    where    the    nomination    will    go — and    very 
ositively    it    does    not — it    at    least    affords    a    basis 
or  speculation.     The  first  consideration  will  be  "avail- 
ibility."     While    all    the    omens    point    to    Republican 
iuccess,  it  is  by  no  means  a  "yellow  dog"  year.     The 
convention    will    be    impressed   with    the    necessity   of 


scrutinizing  not  only  the  character  of  the  candidate, 
but  his  qualifications  under  the  rules  of  the  game  as  it 
is  commonlv  played.  The  first  and  natural  desire  of 
the  conservative  majority,  after  determining  the  point 
of  availability,  will  be  for  a  candidate  representative  of 
the  party  and  in  a  reasonable  sense  responsible  to  it. 
This  is  true  of  all  parties  at  all  times.  No  convention 
ever  willingly  puts  up  a  candidate  so  mentally  and 
morally  constituted  as  to  be  mindless  of  his  repre- 
sentative character  or  of  the  obligation  which  he  as 
a  party  nominee  will  owe  to  the  party  if  elected. 

Now,  as  related  to  these  considerations,  where  do 
the  leading  candidates  stand?  Take  the  case  of  Mr. 
Hughes,  who  appears  to  be  a  popular  favorite :  He 
is  a  man  of  infinite  respect,  intellectually  and  morally, 
but  the  feeling  among  those  in  the  know  of  things  is 
that  he  is  a  cold-blooded  personality  little  inclined  to 
consider  the  views  of  others  or  to  hold  himself  obliged 
to  anybody  or  to  anything  outside  himself.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  Hughes  is  regarded  as  a  man  exceptionally 
self-sufficient  in  his  mental  attitude,  little  disposed  to 
accredit  his  party  or  anybody  else  in  the  shaping  of 
his  views  and  policies.  One  critic  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  describe  him  as  a  be-whiskered  Wilson.  On  the 
score  of  availability  the  conservative  majority  may 
make  Mr.  Hughes  the  candidate.  But  his  nomination 
will  be  an  effect  of  popular  pressure  rather  than  of 
cordial  good-will.  

The  natural  wish  of  the  conservative  majority  will 
be  to  nominate  Mr.  Root,  who  is  now  definitely 
(though  neither  vociferously  nor  appealingly)  a  candi- 
date. The  arguments  supporting  Mr.  Root  need  no 
restatement  here.  They  relate  to  his  known  character, 
his  official  record,  his  demonstrated  talents.  But  objec- 
tions, while  not  serious  in  the  eyes  of  intelligence,  are 
of  a  kind  which  may  operate  against  him.  Wishing 
to  nominate  Mr.  Root,  the  conservative  majority  may 
still  pass  him  by,  fearful  that  his  qualities  are  not 
calculated  to  make  wide  popular  appeal.  The  Argo- 
naut is  not  in  sympathy  with  this  idea.  It  holds  Mr. 
Root  to  be  not  only  the  ablest  among  the  many  avail- 
ables,  but  because  of  his  great  abilities  and  the  public 
recognition  of  them  the  most  available  of  them  all.  It 
believes  that  Mr.  Root  would  poll  as  many  votes  as 
any  other  candidate  and  that  it  would  be  the  part  of 
expediency  as  well  as  of  other  considerations  to  make 
him  the  party  champion.  It  believes  further  that  his 
nomination  would  automatically  lift  the  campaign  into 
clear  air  and  tend  to  revive  in  the  public  mind  that 
species  of  respect  for  presidential  candidacies  which 
obtained  in  other  davs. 


There  is,  we  believe,  small  reason  in  support  of  a 
widespread  expectancy  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  finally 
be  accepted  by  the  conservative  majority  in  the  con- 
vention. He  has  made  and  is  making  a  very  shrewd 
campaign.  In  the  hope  of  winning  the  favor  of  the 
convention  he  has  forgotten  or  is  holding  in  leash  his 
one-time  favorite  dogmas  of  "review  of  judicial  de- 
cisions," "social  justice,"  and  other  clap-trap  properties 
of  political  stage-play.  He  is  no  longer  much  in 
the  company  of  his  erstwhile  bosom  friends,  George 
Perkins  and  Gifford  Pinchot.  Xot  now  is  he  in- 
spiring tears  of  holy  joy  in  Jane  Addams.  Xot 
on  your  bloomin'  life.  The  Colonel  is  a  "prac- 
tical man."  He  is  now  dealing  with  what  he  calls 
"live  issues,"  by  which  title  he  characterizes  issues 
which  involve  him  in  no  explanations  or  apologies 
for  past  blunders  or  follies.  The  Colonel's  political 
method  recalls  a  story  once  told  in  Congress  by 
the  late  Mr.  Cushman  of  the  State  of  Washington 
illustrating  the  political  habit  of  Mr.  Bryan.  "My 
mother,"  said  Cushman,  "God  bless  her  memory,  had 
half  a  dozen  sad  irons  and  but  one  handle.  When 
the    particular    iron    she    was     using    got    cold    she- 


let  it  drop,  reached  out  and  clapped  her  handle 
upon  a  fresh  one.  That's  the  waj  with  Brother 
Bryan.  He  has  but  one  motive — his  own  ambi- 
tion— but  he  always  contrives  to  connect  it  up  witli 
hot  stuff."  So  we  may  add  with  the  Colonel.  He 
wastes  no  time  or  energy  upon  cold  issues.  He  has 
no  principle  for  which  he  stands  through  thick  or 
thin.  His  instinct,  like  that  of  Mr.  Bryan,  is  for  hot 
stuff.  It  is  of  course  conceivable,  if  there  should 
seem  no  other  way  to  win  the  election,  that  the  con- 
servative majority  at  Chicago  might  nominate  Colonel 
Roosevelt.  But  it  is  not  likely.  The  controlling  forces 
in  the  convention  will  not  be  well  disposed  toward 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  nor  is  there  anything  in  the  situation 
calculated  to  inspire  hope  that  he  more  than  some 
other  man  might  command  popular  favor.  The  record' 
of  his  delinquencies  is  too  immediate.  The  feeling 
against  him  within  the  party  is  too  positive.  The 
situation  is  one  in  which  the  disposition  of  the  con- 
vention will  coincide  with  the  cautious  judgment  of 
the  wiser  political  heads.  The  nomination  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  a  possibility,  since  all  things  are  possible 
in  politics,  but  hardly  more  than  that. 

If  in  its  wisdom  the  convention  should  pass  by  the 
three  leading  candidates  named  above,  Senator  Burton 
appears  the  most  likely  man.  Yet  his  nomination 
would  be  a  chance  depending  upon  circumstances  and 
conditions  as  yet  undefined.  The  determination  will 
rest  in  the  hands  of  the  conservative  element,  and 
nothing  has  yet  occurred  to  bring  out  an  expression  of 
preference  as  between  Messrs.  Burton,  Weeks,  Fair- 
banks, and  other  men  of  that  rank.  It  doesn't  call  for 
a  great  exercise  of  political  instinct  to  know  that  the 
conservative  majority  in  the  convention  will  not  in- 
cline favorably  to  any  one  of  the  radical  factionists  or 
favorite  sons  whose  names  are  more  or  less  under 
secondary  consideration.  More  likely,  we  think,  should 
it  not  be  deemed  advisable  to  nominate  one  of  the  less 
prominent  candidates,  that  the  choice  may  fall  upon 
a  new  man  like  Senator  Harding  of  Ohio,  who  is 
slated  as  temporary  chairman  to  deliver  the  key-note 
speech. 

As  usual  the  vice-presidential  nomination  will  go  as 
a  "sop"  either  to  geography  or  to  faction.  If  Air.  Root 
should  be  named  for  first  place,  then  Senator  Borah, 
Governor  Hadley,  Senator  Cummins,  or  some  other 
progressive  will  be  selected  to  "balance"  the  ticket. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  the  choice  fall  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  or  some  other  man  of  progressive  affiliations, 
the  vice-presidential  nomination  will  go  to  some  man 
of  the  conservative  type — probably  to   Mr.   Fairbanks. 


The  Progressives  and  Mr.  Root. 

"The  Progressive  party."  says  Mr.  George  W.  Per- 
kins, "will  not  insist  upon  the  nomination  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  if  the  Republicans  will  name  a  candidate 
who  stands  for  progressive  principles  and  is  able  to  put 
them  through.  *  *  *  We  are  willing  to  be  reason- 
able for  the  sake  of  harmony."  It  is  fair  to  presume 
that  this  utterance  fairly  represents  the  more  radical 
element  of  progressivism — the  only  element  which  has 
not  already  abandoned  the  Bull-Moose  and  definitely 
gotten  back  into  the  Republican  party.  It  reflects  the 
purpose  which  has  kept  alive  the  Progressive  organiza- 
tion and  which,  if  we  may  accept  Mr.  Perkins'  state- 
ment, will  bring  delegates  representative  of  every  state 
in  the  Union  to  the  Progressive  convention  at  Chicago 
scheduled  for  June  7th — coincident  with  the  meeting  of 
Republicans. 

It  goes  without  saving,  since  the  Republican  con- 
vention is  to  be  overwhelmingly  in  conservative  hands, 
that  no  extreme  radical  will  be  put  at  the  lie. id  . . f  the 
ticket.  Neither  Colonel  Roosevelt  nor  any  other  man 
not  definitely  and  consistently  a  Republican  will  be  made 
the   oartv   candidate.      At    the    same    time    the 
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almost  certain  to  select  a  candidate  of  progressive  spirit 
— progressive  without  a  capital  p.  That  is  the  temper 
of  the  party  both  at  the  East  and  the  West.  Xobody 
wished  1"  go  hack  tn  practices  in  politics  now  dis- 
credited and  discarded  by  the  universal  judgment.  The 
mistake  of  the  Perkins  type  of  Progressive  is  in  the 
assumption  that  his  particular  group  holds  a  monopoly 
of  moral  instinct  and  of  worthy  purpose  in  the  political 
sphere.  They  seem  unable  to  comprehend  the  plain 
truth  that  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Taft  in  the  year 
1912,  though  proceeding  by  a  different  route,  were 
quite  as  definitely  inspired  in  a  moral  sense  as  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Perkins  puts  the  case  clearly.  His  demand 
is  for  a  man  who  "stands  for  progressive  prin- 
ciples and  is  able  to  put  them  through."  We  chal- 
lenge Mr.  Perkins  or  anybody  else  to  find  in  the 
record  or  in  the  utterances  of  Colonel  Roosevelt 
or  any  other  of  their  spokesmen  a  clearer,  a  more 
definite,  a  more  progressive  scheme  of  political  con- 
duct and  thought  than  that  developed  in  the  career 
of  Mr.  Elihu  Root.  Mr.  Root,  we  know,  is  not  popu- 
larly acclaimed  as  a  champion  of  advanced  political 
ideas.  He  has  not  the  demagogue's  unctuousness 
of  appeal  to  prejudice  and  passion.  But  anybody  who 
will  give  even  a  casual  reading  to  his  speech  in  the 
Senate  in  condemnation  of  Senator  Lorimer  or  to  his 
more  recent  utterances  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
the  Xew  York  Constitutional  Convention  will  discover 
a  warm  sympathy  with  all  that  is  worthy  and  sane 
in  advanced  political  thought.  The  idea  that  Mr. 
Root  is  a  "reactionary"  finds  no  support  in  anything 
that  he  has  ever  done  or  anything  that  he  has  ever 
said.  The  truth  is  that  he  it  was  who  gave  the  in- 
spiration and  the  strongest  impulse  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
progressive  policies  prior  to  1907:  and  to  his  utter- 
ances above  all  others  we  must  go  for  the  clearest 
and  best  definition  yet  given  of  justice,  equity,  and 
rational  progress  in  politics.  The  impression,  in  so 
far  as  it  exists,  that  Mr.  Root  is  a  rock-ribbed 
protestant  against  all  political  schemes  founded  in  mo- 
tives of  equity  and  morality  is  mainly  an  effect  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  angry  harangues  made  in  resentment  be- 
cause he  could  not  drag  his  erstwhile  guide,  philoso- 
pher, and  friend  into  a  movement  whose  main  inspira- 
tion lay  in  his  own  vanities. 

It  is  a  fact  of  universal  admission  that  Mr.  Root, 
as  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  man  in  public  life, 
is  the  man  best  qualified  for  the  presidency  in  the 
emergency  now  oncoming  in  our  own  and  the  world's 
affairs.  But  conceding  thus  much,  two  out  of  three 
will  add  the  query:  "Can  he  be  elected?"  This  con- 
flict of  confessed  judgment  and  of  confessed  doubt 
is  an  impeachment  of  the  common  sense  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  Argonaut  declines  share  or  sympathy 
with  it.  If  Mr.  Root  is,  as  men  agree,  the  ablest  figure 
in  public  life,  the  man  best  qualified  for  the  presidency, 
then,  unless  we  are  a  nation  of  hopeless  want-wits,  he 
is  the  strongest  possible  candidate.  Surely  a  man 
whom  nine  men  out  of  ten  believe  to  be  the  wisest 
and  strongest  among  us.  a  man  whose  record  of  acts 
and  of  utterances  is  marked  by  no  moral  flaw-,  would 
command  enthusiastic  support.  The  objections  to  Mr. 
Root  are  imaginary,  trivial,  unsubstantial.  They  are 
based  upon  nothing  solid  or  worthy.  Under  the 
searchlight  which  rests  upon  presidential  candidacy 
they  will  disappear  like  mists  before  the  sun. 

The  strength  of  Mr.  Root  depends  upon  two  great 
factors.  First,  the  tremendous  importance  of  issues 
before  the  United  States,  growing  out  of  the  war  and 
out  of  our  social  and  industrial  unrest,  now  pressing 
for  adjustment  and  calling  for  wisdom  and  disin- 
terestedness. The  other  factor  is  Mr.  Root's  mar- 
velous preparedness,  his  demonstrated  ability  to  meet 
just  such  situations  as  are  bound  to  arise  during  the 
coming  four  years  both  in  our  domestic  life  and  in  our 
foreign  relationships  and  to  "put  things  through." 

"We  are  willing  to  be  reasonable."  says  Mr.  Per- 
kins. The  very  height  of  reasonableness  would  be 
the  cordial  acceptance  of  the  admittedly  ablest  man  in 
niir  public  life,  the  man  best  qualified  by  experience 
and  character  for  the  work  to  be  done.  If.  as  the 
jressive  leaders  are  wont  to  declare,  they  hold  the 
b?lanc  r  in  connection  with  this  coining  presi- 

dential election,  they  have  the  opportunity  to  play  a 
patriotic  and  beneficent  part  in  yielding  acceptance  and 
pproval  to  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Root.  Such  accept- 
...tce  and  approval  would  possibly — we  think  probably 
— be  decisive.     We  believe  they  will  yield  it.     Nobody 


better  knows  the  qualification  of  Mr.  Root  than  does 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  His  interference  with  the  natural 
course  of  political  events  gave  us  Wilson  in  the  presi- 
dency. He  has  now  opportunity  to  make  amends  for 
that  great  blunder  by  giving  his  support  and  that  of 
those  wdio  look  to  him  for  counsel  to  the  fittest  man 
in  the  republic. 

The  Fatherless  Children  of  France. 

There  has  been  organized  in  France  a  society  for 
the  protection  of  children  orphaned  by  the  war  upon 
a  plan  which  makes  strong  appeal  to  sentiment  in  this 
country.  It  is  styled  "L'Orphelinat  des  Armees" — 
the  Orphans  of  the  Armies — and  it  looks  to  the 
care  outside  of  conventional  institutions  for  chil- 
dren who  have  lost  one  or  both  parents.  There 
are  many  thousands  of  babies  whose  fathers  have 
perished  in  the  war  and  whose  mothers  are  unable  to 
support  them  without  help.  The  purpose  of  the  Or- 
phelinat des  Armees  is  to  keep  these  children  in  their 
own  homes  with  their  own  mothers,  or  at  least  in  the 
villages  where  they  were  born,  and  among  those  who 
are  friends  and  neighbors  of  their  parents.  The  so- 
ciety is  headed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  and 
other  prominent  Frenchmen,  and  the  actual  work  is 
to  be  done  under  the  supervision  of  a  central  body  and 
by  local  committees  in  every-  town  and  district. 

The  movement  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  the 
most  practical  form  of  assistance  is  to  so  aid  the 
mothers  of  war-orphaned  babies  that  they  may  keep 
their  children  with  them.  French  economy  makes  this 
possible  with  the  small  sum  of  ten  cents  a  day  to  the 
mother  or  neighbor  for  the  actual  support  of  each 
child.  Local  committees  oversee  not  only  the  expendi- 
ture, but  also  the  child's  welfare  in  other  ways.  Under 
this  plan  the  support  of  a  baby  for  two  years,  the 
years  of  vital  importance  in  preserving  its  life,  can  be 
assured  for  the  sum  of  S73.  The  Orphelinat  will  report 
to  American  subscribers  the  name,  residence,  date  of 
birth,  and  the  mother's  maiden  name  in  the  case  of 
each  child  provided  for  by  one  of  these  units  of  §73. 
It  will  be  possible  if  so  desired  for  each  contributor 
to  establish  direct  communication  with  those  in  charge 
of  the  child  who  benefits  by  the  contribution. 

A  local  organization  has  taken  up  the  work  of 
soliciting  subscriptions  and  has  established  headquar- 
ters at  100  Montgomery  Street,  where  subscriptions 
are  received  and  questions  answered.  Miss  Griffith 
and  Miss  Coffin  are  the  more  active  agents,  with  Mr. 
William  H.  Crocker  as  treasurer,  and  with  Bruce 
Porter.  Mrs.  Philip  King  Brown,  Mrs.  Sigmund  Stern, 
Mrs.  Frank  Carolan,  Mrs.  Dr.  Sherman,  and  Mr. 
Wharton  Thurston  as  an  advisory  board.  The  general 
expenses  of  this  local  organization  are  to  be  provided 
for  by  private  subscription.  Every  cent  contributed 
will  go  direct  to  the  Orphelinat  des  Armees.  Sub- 
scriptions may  be  paid  in  bulk,  per  year,  or  per  month. 

Of  the  many  demands  upon  the  charity  of  America 
developed  in  connection  with  the  war,  nothing  makes 
stronger  appeal  than  that  of  the  Orphelinat  des 
Armees.  It  affords  a  means  by  which  at  a  daily  cost 
all  but  infinitesimal  a  work  of  real  charity  and  benefi- 
cence may  be  carried  forward.  Many  subscriptions 
are  made  upon  the  common  humanitarian  ground. 
Others  are  made  in  the  names  of  children  lost  by  the 
subscribers  and  who  find  comfort  in  the  thought  that 
in  some  measure  their  own  dead  may  be  thus  made 
to  help  the  cause  of  living  and  bereft  childhood.  Still 
other  subscriptions  are  made  by  parents  in  the  names 
of  their  living  children  to  the  end  that  it  may  develop 
sympathies  tending  to  the  broadening  and  enrichment 
of  character. 

The  first  organization  in  the  United  States  in  behalf 
of  this  movement  was  effected  some  months  ago  in 
Xew  York,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  among 
the  responses  to  a  country-wide  appeal  something  more 
than  three  hundred  subscriptions  came  from  the  Pacific 
States.  It  is  the  hope  of  those  who  are  managing  the 
organization  here  that  many  will  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  which  it  affords  to  make  a  direct  and 
effective  contribution  toward  relieving  one  of  the  most 
serious  forms  of  distress  occasioned  by  this  cruel  war. 


A  Wrong  Method. 
Xo  doubt  the  city  authorities  of  San  Francisco 
thought  they  were  doing  a  fine  thing  in  circumventing 
the  law  by  forcing  a  crossing  for  the  Municipal  line 
across  a  line  of  the  United  Railroads  in  non-legal  hours 
on   Sunday   last.     It   would   indeed   have   been   a   fine 


stroke  if  the  condition  were  one  of  warfare  with  fore 
and  force  only  as  the  arbiter.  But  the  operations  o 
the  municipality  are,  or  should  be.  essentially  those  o 
law.  The  authorities  of  the  municipality  are,  or  shorai 
be.  above  any  exercise  of  sharp  practice.  If  it  is  rigfc 
that  the  Municipal  line  should  cross  the  line  of  th 
United  Railroads  the  right  should  be  pleaded  in  th 
courts.  We  question  any  right  on  the  part  of  thi 
municipality  or  of  anybody  else  which  may  not  8j 
judicially  sustained  and  enforced.  We  have  hadl 
good  deal  of  this  sort  of  thing  in  times  past.  TBI 
public  service  corporations  under  a  regime  long  pai 
used  to  take  advantage  of  non-legal  hours  to  do  a 
manner  of  illegitimate  things,  and  we  suspect  that  n 
small  part  of  the  discredit  in  which  they  fell — an 
for  which  they  are  now  penalized  under  restrictiv 
laws — to  be  a  direct  consequence  of  this  sort  of  prac 
tice.  The  city  authorities  would  better  suffer  sorii 
delay  in  their  enterprises  than  give  by  their  own  actio 
sanction  and  license  to  non-legal  and  piratical  method! 

Our  Infallible  President. 
Only  two  months  ago  six  former  presidents  of  th 
American  Bar  Association — W:illiam  H.  Taft,  Simea 
E.  Baldwin.  Francis  Rawle,  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Eliffl 
Root,  and  Moorfield  Storey — united  in  addressin 
President  Wilson  as  follows: 

The  undersigned  feel  under  the  painful  duty  to  say  to  yq 
that  in  their  opinion,  taking  into  view  the  repute,  character 
and  professional  career  of  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  he  is  not  a  f 
person  to  be  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unite 
States. 

Within  the  month  Senator  Cummins  in  an  officia 
report  covering  the  relations  of  Mr.  Brandeis  to  th 
famous  railroad  rate  case  declared: 

To  me  the  acts  of  Brandeis  in  this  case  seem  utterly  in 
defensible. 

Likewise  in  a  month  Senator  Works  in  an  officia 
report  said  of  Mr.  Brandeis: 

He  has  in  many  instances  been  intolerant  and  offensiv 
in  his  methods,  as  the  evidence  shows.  He  has  CE 
sorted  to  concealments  and  deception  when  a  frank  an 
open  course  would  have  been  much  better  and  hav 
saved  him  and  his  profession  from  suspicion  and  criti 
cism.  He  has  defied  the  plain  ethics  of  the  profession  an 
in  some  instances  has  violated  the  rights  of  his  clients  am 
abused  their  confidence.  He  seems  to  like  to  do  startlia 
things  and  to  work  under  cover.  He  has  disregarded  or  de 
fied  the  proprieties.  It  has  been  such  courses  as  he  has  pur 
sued  that  have  given  him  the  reputation  that  has  been  testi 
fied  to,  and  it  is  not  undeserved.  It  is  just  such  a  reputatioi 
as  his  course  of  dealing  and  conduct  would  establish  in  tb 
minds  of  men.  This  reputation  must  stand  as  a  stron, 
barrier  against  his  confirmation.  To  place  a  man  on  th 
Supreme  Court  bench  who  rests  under  a  cloud  would  be  . 
gTievous  mistake.  As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  a  man  to  b 
appointed  to  tbe  exalted  and  responsible  position  of  .Tustic 
of  the  Supreme  Court  should  be  free  from  suspicion  an- 
above  reproach. 

Yet  President  Wilson,  in  the  face  of  these  state 
ments  and  judgments,  says  in  his  letter  to  Senate 
Culberson,  "How  unfounded  these  charges  are !'' 
more  sublimely  naive  assertion  of  personal  infallibility 
has  rarely  been  observed. 

We  learn  from  Washington  that  the  President1 
letter  to  Culberson  was  written  because  a  report  wa 
going  about  that  he  was  not  pressing  for  the  confirms 
tion  of  Brandeis.  Now  the  belief  is  that  the  Presiden 
formulated  this  bit  of  fiction,  not  for  the  sake  o 
securing  Brandeis'  confirmation,  but  for  political  effect 
He  made  the  recommendation  strong  not  so  mncl 
in  the  hope  of  putting  Brandeis  over  as  of  conciliating 
the  radical  element  of  which  Brandeis  is  the  exempla 
and  champion. 

Editorial  Notes. 
The  great  demonstration  in  favor  of  Preparedness  ii 
Xew  York  City  on  Saturday  is,  we  think,  fairly  reflec 
tive  of  sentiment  throughout  the  country.  It  demon 
strates  the  universal  feeling  that  there  is  need,  imme 
diate  and  imperative,  of  such  military  organization  ant 
of  such  other  arrangements  for  the  national  defenst 
as  may  afford  assurance  of  safety.  It  would  seem  tha 
so  impressive  a  demonstration  ought  not  to  be  los 
either  upon  the  Administration  or  upon  Congress 
Whether  the  government  realizes  it  or  not,  the  countrj 
is  convinced  that  Preparedness  on  a  large  scale  is  im 
mediately  necessary.        

This  is  a  good  time  to  say  again  what  must  be  evi 
dent  to  every  man  having  any  knowdedge  of  militan 
affairs  or  a  glimmer  of  common  sense  that  a  "standing 
army"    composed   of   state   militia   is   no   army   at   all 
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The  programme  for  a  great  militia  contingent  is  noth- 
ing more  or  less  or  better  than  a  pork-barrel  arrange- 
ment under  which  a  great  amount  of  Federal  money 
is  to  be  distributed  among  the  several  states.  An  army 
to  be  effective  must  be  a  Federal  army,  not  only  paid 
by  the  national  government,  but  subject  to  its  orders. 
An  "army"  made  up  of  forty-eight  groups  of  state 
militia  will  be  no  army.  It  will  in  no  sense  meet  the 
demands  for  effective  preparedness. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


In  installing  a  brand-new  charter  San  Jose  is  felici- 
tating herself  on  the  fact  that  city  elections  will  occur 
only  once  in  four  years.  "Too  many  elections,"  says 
the  San  Jose  Mercury,  "have  done  more  to  create  fac- 
tions and  cliques  within  the  community  than  any  or 
all  other  agencies  combined.  *  *  *  We  have  so 
many  elections  that  politics  permeates  the  very  fabric 
of  local  society.  It  gets  into  the  church,  even  the 
pulpit,  the  fraternal  societies,  and  often  poisons  club 
felk '-vship.  It  sets  our  neighbors  against  each  other; 
disturbs  the  tranquillity  of  women's  organizations;  it 
not  infrequently  divides  families."  The  indictment  is 
severe,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  Our  many  elec- 
tions are  destroying  that  vigilance  which  has  been 
exploited  as  the  price  of  liberty.  It  turns  patriotic 
impulse,  which  should  inspire  every  citizen  in  connec- 
tion with  political  affairs,  to  weariness  and  disgust.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  experiment  of  infrequent  elec- 
tions at  San  Jose  will  win  approval  and  imitation  else- 
where.   

With  all  due  respect  to  the  promoters  of  Raisin 
Day,.  Olive  Day,  Apple  Day,  and  other  "days"  con- 
ceived in  promotion  of  this,  that,  or  the  other  edible 
which  California  has  for  sale,  we  suspect  that  this 
particular  device  must  look  both  provincial  and  silly 
from  outside  view.  Have  we  not  reached  a  stage  of 
development  where  the  sense  of  delicacy  should  re- 
strain the  impulse  to  make  holidays  on  purely  adver- 
tising account?  In  plain  truth,  this  kind  of  exploita- 
tion smacks  of  vulgarity.  It  is  time  we  abandoned  it 
— time  we  allowed  our  raisins,  olives,  apples,  and  other 
products  to  exploit  themselves  upon  their  own  merits. 

Since  the  weight  of  public  opinion  in  this  country 
is  with  the  Allies,  it  has  been  inevitable  that  humani- 
tarian appeals  in  behalf  of  the  allied  countries  should 
practically  engross  popular  consideration.  But  there 
is  no  nationality  in  suffering.  Sympathy  should  be  as 
farm  and  provision  should  be  as  generous  for  the 
widowed  and  the  orphaned  in  one  country  as  in  an- 
other. The  Relief  Bazaar  promoted  in  behalf  of  suf- 
fering in  Germany  to  be  held  in  the  Municipal  Au- 
ditorium beginning  Friday,  the  19th,  and  continuing 
until  the  24th,  affords  an  opportunity  for  popular  con- 
tribution to  a  purpose  of  obvious  worthiness.  Citizens 
of  San  Francisco  of  German  birth  and  affiliations  have 
been  prompt  and  generous  in  support  of  movements 
for  the  relief  of  suffering  in  the  Allied  countries.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  spirit  will  be  widely  imitated 
in  connection  with  the  German  Relief  Bazaar. 


Pennsylvania  adds  her  seventy-six  votes  in  the  Chi- 
cago convention  to  the  "uninstructed"  column.  While 
the  conditions  in  that  state  are  not  parallel  with  those 
in  California,  the  result  of  Tuesday's  election  has  many 
points  of  analogy  with  our  own.  The  straight  Repub- 
lican ticket  was  the  winning  ticket.  The  vote  of  Penn- 
sylvania therefore  in  the  convention  will  go  to  sustain 
conservative  purpose  and  will  contribute  to  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  straight  Republican. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


A  Word  in  Approval. 

Terminal  Lumber  Co. 
Oakland.  Cal.,  May  12,  1916. 
Editor  Argonaut:  I  can  not  refrain  longer  from  ex- 
1  pressing  my  admiration  for  the  forceful  and  sensible  editorials 
;  you  have  written  in  favor  of  nominating  Mr.  Elihu  Root  for 
I  President.  As  you  so  ably  put  it,  why  not  put  up  by  all  odds 
t  the  best  man  we  have  and  fight  for  him  (even  if  defeated) 
i  than  to  try  anv  one  of  the  half-dozen  so-called  "available" 
•  candidates. T.  H.  Linslf.y. 

The  economic  importance  of  paleontology  has  been 
repeatedly  shown  in  this  country.  In  the  earlier  ex- 
ploitation of  anthracite  coal  thousands  of  dollars  were 
fruitlessly  expended  in  New  York  in  search  of  coal 
fceds  until  the  New  York  geologists  showed  that  the 
bed',  in  that  state  could  contain  no  coal.  The  fossils 
in  the  New  York  rocks  exploited  are  of  Devonian  age, 
whereas  the  fossils  of  the  Pennsylvanian  anthracite 
coal  beds  belong  to  the  Carboniferous,  a  much  later 
period.  This  discovery  at  once  stopped  a  useless  ex- 
penditure of  money. 


So  long  as  the  whole  fury  of  the  war  seemed  to  be  con- 
centrated at  Verdun  there  was  small  room  in  the  public  mind 
for  a  consideration  of  other  parts  of  the  field.  But  Verdun 
appears  to  be  safe  so  far  as  there  can  be  any  assurance  in 
military  operations.  It  is  true  that  heavy  fighting  still  con- 
tinues, but  it  has  none  of  the  flush  of  expectancy  that  char- 
acterized the  early  stages  of  the  struggle.  The  German 
command  can  hardly  announce  a  discontinuance  of  effort 
without  producing  a  despondency  at  home  that  would  be 
worse  than  defeat.  They  have  assured  their  hearers  again 
and  again  that  everything  is  going  well  at  Verdun,  that 
nothing  unforeseen  has  happened,  and  that  patience  will 
surely  bring  its  reward.  A  sudden  withdrawal  of  forces 
is  therefore  not  be  thought  of,  and  so  we  see  a  more  or 
less  steady  prosecution  of  the  attack,  but  with  results  so 
small  as  to  be  negligible.  Some  of  the  heavy  guns  have  cer- 
tainly been  removed,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  any  con- 
siderable transfer  of  troops.  Moreover,  if  the  attack  on 
Verdun  was  intended  to  forestall  or  embarrass  the  coming 
Allied  offensive  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  continue 
it  even  after  all  hope  of  actual  success  had  vanished. 


north,   it    mi)    be   consider!  d    also   as  an    indication   of  where 
the  ru'xf   blow    will  h<~  struck  so   Far   as   France  is  concerned. 


There  need  be  no  doubt  that  the  battle  of  Verdun  was  so 
intended,  and  probably  it  succeeded  to  a  certain  extent. 
But  it  did  not  wholly  succeed,  seing  that  the  British  were 
not  summoned  from  the  north  to  the  aid  of  the  French. 
That  would  indeed  have  been  a  triumph  for  German  strategy, 
and  here  we  have  the  best  answer  to  the  unreflecting  criti- 
cisms passed  upon  the  British  command  for  its  supposed 
apathy.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  British  army  is 
practically  under  the  command  of  Joffre.  He  is  represented 
in  the  north  by  Foch,  who  acts  for  him  in  concert  with  Sir 
Douglas  Haig.  The  British  army  now  extends  from  the 
North  Sea  to  the  Somme,  that  is  to  say  to  the  elbow  joint 
where  the  line  turns  eastward,  a  distance  of  considerably 
over  a  hundred  miles.  Now  there  could  be  no  greater  mis- 
take than  to  suppose  that  the  British  are  merely  sitting  in 
their  trenches  waiting  for  something  to  happen  and  indif- 
ferent to  the  struggle  around  Verdun.  Whatever  the  Allied 
plans  may  be,  the  British  are  busily  perfecting  them,  and 
that  they  were  not  called  to  the  defense  of  Verdun  is  evi- 
dence of  the  importance  of  those  plans.  Another  evidence 
of  their  importance  is  the  fact  of  a  corresponding  German 
concentration  upon  the  same  area.  Facing  the  British  army 
there  are  forty  German  divisions  without  counting  cavalry. 
Assuming  these  divisions  to  be  of  full  strength,  they  repre- 
sent 800,000  men  and  some  3000  guns,  and  behind  these 
forces  are  the  field  depots  with  their  reserves  ready  to  be 
moved  to  any  threatened  point.  These  troops  are  equal  to 
any  that  are  now  in  the  field,  and  that  they  have  kept  their 
ground  in  spite  of  the  needs  of  the  Verdun  attack  is  con- 
clusive proof  that  the  British  army  is  a  menace  that  must 
on   no   account   be   overlooked. 

Now  the  presence  of  these  great  opposed  forces  on  the 
northern  line,  forces  that  have  remained  unaffected  by  the 
struggle  around  Verdun,  shows  us  clearly  enough  the  nature 
of  their  expectations.  Obviously  the  British  were  not 
moved  to  Verdun  because  of  the  recognition  that  they  are 
more  importantly  engaged  where  they  are.  It  is  equally 
obvious  that  the  Germans  were  pitted  against  them  in  such 
force  for  the  same  reason.  In  other  words  these  great 
armies  are  occupying  the  ground  of  the  next  great  battle  and 
preparing  for  it.  To  interrupt  those  preparations,  compel  the 
diversion  of  British  forces  to  Verdun,  to  break  up  the  slowly 
maturing  plan,  would  have  been  a  German  strategical  suc- 
cess of  the  first  magnitude,  and  it  was  to  prevent  such  a 
success  that  the  French  fought  their  own  fight  at  Verdun 
and  allowed  the  British  army  to  hold  its  ground  undisturbed. 


We  have  not  the  least  idea  just  where  the  next  blow  will 
be  struck.  It  may  be  concentrated  on  a  single  point.  It 
may  be  a  wide  movement  covering  a  large  area.  It  may 
embrace  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  this  seems  most  likely.  We 
do  not  know  whether  it  will  be  struck  by  the  Allies  or  whether 
the  Germans  will  forestall  it  by  striking  first.  But  we  may 
usefully  remember  that  the  preparations  for  such  an  attack 
must  be  of  the  most  elaborate  kind  and  of  a  tedious  de- 
liberation. Every  yard  of  the  threatened  area  must  be  plotted, 
every  trench  mapped,  and  every  gun  located.  The  exact  na- 
ture of  the  defenses  must  be  determined  and  the  strength 
of  the  supporting  forces  ascertained.  Vast  stores  of  ammu- 
nition must  be  carried  secretly  to  the  spot  where  they  will 
be  needed  and  the  precise  disposition  of  the  attacking  forces 
and  of  their  reserves  must  be  determined  upon.  The  British 
suffered  heavily  at  Neuve  Chapelle  because  they  were  not 
able  to  consolidate  their  successes.  They  were  not  able  to 
hold  what  they  had  won.  But  they  will  not  make  that  mis- 
take again.  If  the  attack  instead  of  the  defense  should  fall 
to  their  lot  it  will  be  carried  out  by  forces  large  enough  to 
be  practically  inexhaustible,  large  enough  to  permit  of  wave 
after  wave  of  men  in  unending  sequence.  It  will  be  the  old 
phalanx  action.  This  is  what  we  shall  sec  in  France,  but  the 
war  in  other  parts  of  Europe  will  be  governed  by  its  own 
circumstances.  

Now  all  this  takes  lime,  much  time,  to  prepare.  And  all 
the  preparations  would  have  been  wasted  had  the  British 
been  asked  to  send  an  army  to  Verdun.  It  would  have  been 
a  draft  upon  the  future,  upon  the  immediate  future.  It 
would  have  been  a  serious  hindrance  to  whatever  offensive 
plans  there  may  be.  That  there  was  no  call  upon  the  British 
except  to  extend  their  line  must  be  considered  a  failure,  to 
that  extent,  of  the  German  strategy.  Considered  in  con- 
junction with  the  presence  of  so  great  a  German  army  in  the 


What  has  actually  been  ^<'in^  «'ii  is  a  mobilization  of  the 
Allied  forces,  a  mobilization  that  the  Allies  have  pushed  For 
ward  with  a  wrim  determination  and  that  the  Germans  have 
tried  with  an  equally  grim  determination  to  prevent  bj 
making  diversions  elsewhere.  From  all  quarters  of  the  world 
we  hear  of  troops  converging  upon  France.  Canadian  and 
Australian  contingents  have  arrived  in  large  numbers,  the 
garrison  of  Egypt  has  been  reduced  to  bare  necessities,  and 
now  we  know  that  a  steady  stream  of  Russians  has  been 
arriving  at  Marseilles.  We  do  not  know  how  many  of  these 
Russians  have  actually  landed  and  we  are  not  even  sure 
by  what  route  they  came.  The  Paris  Bulletin  des  Armecs. 
which  is  semi-official,  says  that  they  came  across  the  Trans- 
siberian  railroad  and  that  the  journey  occupied  three  months, 
which  would  dispose  of  the  idea  that  it  was  the  necessities 
of  Verdun  that  had  brought  them.  Another  story  told  by 
passengers  lately  arrived  at  New  York  from  Russia  says 
that  these  troops  inarched  700  miles  across  Persia,  and 
boarded  the  transports  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  coming  through 
the  Suez  Canal  to  Marseilles.  If  we  knew  the  number  of 
ships  that  were  employed  it  would  be  possible  to  estimate 
the  size  of  the  force,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Rus- 
sian troops  require  much  less  accommodation  than  Canadians 
or  Australians.  They  pack  much  closer.  The  Bulletin  des 
Armees  says:  "The  soldiers  sent  to  us  by  Russia  are  big, 
robust  men  of  martial  appearance.  Their  uniform  is  of  khaki 
shade.  They  wear  a  short  blouse,  buttoning  on  the  side  and 
held  in  by  a  belt.  Their  trousers  are  fairly  tight,  and  their 
boots  black.  The  regiment  number  and  rank  are  marked  on 
their  shoulder  straps.  As  the  men  land  our  Lebel  rifle  is 
handed  at  once  to  them.  A  notable  little  detail  was  the  fact 
that  the  landing  accidentally  took  place  close  by  numerous 
gangs  of  German  prisoners  at  work  on  the  docks,  who  ap- 
peared absolutely  astounded." 


The  assumption  that  these  Russians  have  been  sent  only 
for  their  moral  effect  seems  a  little  far-fetched,  at  least 
until  we  know  how  many  there  actually  are.  None  the  less 
the  moral  effect  must  be  considerable,  and  especially  as  show- 
ing the  hopelessness  of  all  efforts  to  detach  Russia  from  her 
Allies.  If  one  hundred  thousand  Russians  have  been  sent, 
or  are  on  their  way,  such  a  force  would  be  by  no  means 
despicable  even  among  the  colossal  armies  now  fighting  in 
France.  Major  Moraht,  the  German  military  expert,  believes 
that  France  has  800,000  men  at  Verdun  and  that  the  total 
French  force  in  the  field  is  about  1,600,000.  His  estimate  of 
the  total  is  probably  correct,  but  he  would  naturally  incline 
to  exaggerate  the  number  at  Verdun.  The  British  probably 
have  about  two  million  men  at  the  front  and  another  million 
practically  on  the  way.  None  the  less  a  hundred  thousand 
Russians  would  be  a  substantial  aid  and  might  easily  turn 
the  tide  somewhere.  And  now  that  Archangel  is  open  they 
will  probably  come  in  greater  numbers  and  faster.  Indeed 
there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  be  any  particular  limit 
to  their  number,  seeing  that  they  are  apparently  unarmed. 
Russia  has  never  had  a  shortage  of  men.  Her  difficulty  has 
been   with  weapons  to   arm  them. 


However  great  may  be  the  events  now  pending  in  France, 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  concentrate  our  attention  too  closely 
upon  what  is  called  the  western  battle  line.  We  may  find 
that  after  all  it  is  not  the  greatest  centre  of  interest  and 
that  the  Allies  are  looking  elsewhere  to  produce  their  main 
effect.  The  vulnerable  partners  of  the  Central  Powers  are 
Austria,  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria,  and  a  death  blow  in  the  centre 
and  the  east  would  be  nearly  as  conclusive  as  even  the  most 
successful  attack  upon  the  German  lines  in  France.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  in  spite  of  western  needs  there  has  been 
no  disposition  to  bring  troops  from  Greece.  On  the  contrary 
the  army  at  Saloniki  has  been  steadily  strengthened.  Russia 
has  been  sapping  the  power  of  Turkey  by  her  campaign  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  now  we  are  told  that  Austria  is  withdrawing 
her  forces  from  the  Trentino  in  readiness  for  an  attack  that 
she  believes  will  be  directed  further  east,  that  is  to  say 
toward  her  own  capital.  Russia  is  concentrating  her  forces 
toward  Galicia  rather  than  further  north  on  the  Riga  front. 
Turkey  may  be  considered  as  already  practically  out  of  the 
running,  and  Bulgaria  would  not  be  a  very  large  morsel  for 
the  Allies  to  swallow  whole.  If  Russia  were  to  make  an- 
other great  effort  to  enter  Hungary  while  the  Saloniki  forces 
pushed  northward,  and  the  Italians  northeastward,  there  would 
be  a  situation  for  Austria  that  would  engross  her  attention. 
And  if  these  moves  were  simultaneous  with  an  offensive  in 
the  west  she  would  have  to  rely  upon  her  own  resources 
that  would  be  none  too  great  for  such  an  emergency.  W  e 
may  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  various 
fields,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  the  blaze  when  it  begins  will 
cover  them  all  at  the  same  time.  And  if  one  may  hazard  a 
guess  as  to  when  that  time  will  come  perhaps  we  shall  not 
be  far  wrong  if  we  look  expectantly  toward  the  first  days 
of  June.  

Peace  rumors  continue  to  float  about  in  the  air,  and  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  dismiss  them  merely  because  of  then 
dubious  parentage.  We  have  now  the  definite  statement  of 
thi  German  government  that  peace  proposals  have  been  made 
on  two  different  occasions,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  these  that 
produced  the  outbreaks  of  peace  talk  at  which  superior  per- 
sons were  so  quick  to  smile.  Never  was  there  a  greater  need 
of  a  certain  democratic  publicity  in  international  all  airs. 
We  ought  to  know  of  what  these  peace  proposals  actually 
consisted,  and  it  is  deplorable  thai  diplomatic  coi 
should  demand  their  concealment.  Since  n 
came  of   them,   we  may   conclude   that   they   w    I 
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to  the  Allies,  presumably  because  they  were  based  on  an 
assumpiinii  of  German  victory.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the 
Allies  will  noi  listen  for  one  moment  to  any  suggestion  that 
carries  with  it  -  the  note  of  magnanimity,  and  we  may  fear 
that  German}  will  not  at  present  be  disposed  to  use  any 
other  note.  There  is  also  another  factor  that  may  somewhat 
stiffen  the  backs  of  the  Allies.  The  French  success  at  Verdun 
has  given  them  a  confidence  that  they  have  not  felt  since 
the  battle  of  the  Marne.  Since  the  beginning  of  winter  they 
have  been  preparing  for  an  effort  that  they  believe  is  certain 
of  success.  They  have  now  an  immense  preponderance  of 
men,  and  for  the  first  time  since  the  war  began  they  are 
feeling  comfortable  about  their  munitions.  They  have  no 
doubt  that  they  can  now  make  an  attack  so  overwhelming 
in  power,  so  continuous  in  its  direction  as  to  uproot  the 
German  tree  that  has  held  so  tenaciously  to  French  and  Bel- 
gian soil.  And  if  they  can  actually  do  this,  if  they  can  drive 
the  Germans  back  to  the  Rhine,  they  feel  that  it  is  they 
who  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  show  magnanimity  and 
that  they  will  be  able  to  offer  peace  rather  than  merely  to 
accept  it.  Whether  the  Allies  can  win  the  battle  that  is  now 
impending  remains  to  be  seen.  But  they  believe  they  can, 
and  therefore  they  are  not  disposed  to  consider  an  incon- 
clusive peace,  or  to  assent  to  a  draw  or  to  the  resumption 
of  the  status  quo  ante.  There  is  too  much  at  stake  and  they 
have  too  much   to   win.         

A  prominent  American  business  man  who  has  just  returned 
from  Europe  and  who  is  quoted  by  the  Scientific  American 
says  that  a  total  of  130  German  submarines  have  been  caught 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  This  figure  agrees  with  the 
information  in  the  possession  of  the  American  Navy  Depart- 
ment made  known  some  time  ago  and  to  the  effect  that  127 
submarines  had  been  captured.  The  most  successful  method 
seems  to  have  been  the  long  chain  net  towed  between  trawlers 
along  the  submarine  routes.  As  soon  as  the  weight  on  the 
net  indicates  a  capture  the  trawlers  make  for  shoal  water 
and  the  luckless  submarine  is  stranded.  A  submerged  sub- 
marine is  practically  powerless  to  help  herself.  In  the  case 
of  natural  obstacles  such  as  seaweed  or  the  rigging  of  a 
sunken  ship  she  can  project  one  of  her  crew  clad  in  a  diving 
suit  through  the  torpedo  tube.  But  if  she  is  caught  in  a  net, 
and  particularly  in  a  dragnet,  she  can  do  nothing  except 
await  events.  Even  if  the  net  is  buoyed  and  stationary  she 
has  the  uncomfortable  knowledge  that  her  struggles  are  sig- 
naled to  the  surface  and  that  destroyers  are  hurrying  in 
response  to  the  ringing  of  the  buoy  bells.  The  life  of  the 
submarine  commander  is  not  a  happy  one  and  we  can  hardly 
be   surprised   if   his   nerves   sometimes   get  the   better   of   him. 


If  German  submarines  are  henceforth  to  attack  no  mer- 
chant ships  until  they  have  given  due  warning  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  they  can  be  used  at  all.  A  submarine  can  give  no 
warning  until  she  has  risen  to  the  surface,  and  the  moment 
she  has  risen  to  the  surface  she  becomes  vulnerable.  She 
might  be  disabled  even  by  a  rifle  shot,  while  a  well-aimed 
shell  from  a  mounted  gun  would  certainly  be  the  end  of  her. 
A  submarine  is  so  frail  that  her  only  safety  is  her  invisi- 
bility. She  must  strike  before  she  is  seen  or  she  can  not 
strike  at  all.  We  must  therefore  suppose  either  that  Germany 
intends  to  discontinue  her  attacks  upon  merchant  ships,  or 
that  she  has  some  new  kind  of  submarine,  perhaps  so  heavily 
armored  that  she  can  rise  to  the  surface  in  safety.  But 
time  will  show.  

French  munition  works  are  now  producing  about  thirty 
times  more  material  than  before  the  war.  .  The  number  of 
heavy  guns  has  been  multiplied  by  twenty-three,  and  we  are 
told  as  an  example  of  French  resourcefulness  of  a  motor-car 
manufacturer  whose  factory  turns  out  a  thousand  "75"  shrap- 
nel per  hour.  There  was  no  difficulty  at  any  time  in  sup- 
plying the  Verdun  army  with  munitions,  and  even  at  the 
height  of  the  battle  there  was  no  interference  with  the 
reserve  accumulation  that  is  awaiting  the  great  offensive,  and 
for  which,  of  course,  very  many  million  shells  would  be  re- 
quired. But  Germany  still  comes  out  easily  first  in  her  manu- 
facture of  munitions,  since  she  has  many  fronts  to  supply 
as  well  as  the  needs  of  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  if  not  Austria. 
Probably  Germany  has  known  her  moments  of  anxiety  upon 
this  score,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  affected  her  actual 
fighting  energies.  Sidney  Coryn. 

San    Francisco.  May   17.   1916. 


North  Carolina  easily  retained  first  rank  in  gold  out- 
put among  the  Eastern  or  Appalachian  States  in  1915. 
The  total  production  of  gold  in  1915  amounted  to 
8320.55  fine  ounces.  In  1915  the  value  of  the  North 
Carolina  gold  yield  was  slightly  more  than  half  of  the 
Eastern  States'  total.  The  gold  was  obtained  from 
twenty-two  placers  and  seven  deep  mines,  but  several 
of  the  mines  made  a  very  small  production,  The 
largest  producing  placer  was  the  Biggerstaff,  in 
Rutherford  County.  The  Uwarra  mine,  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  had  the  largest  yield  of  gold  from 
deep  mining; 

In  Mew  York  City  it  is  stated  that  in  the  neighbor- 
hood  of  4000  persons  make  their  living  out  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  philanthropic  aid.  The  salaries  of  these 
are  estimated  to  aggregate  $4,000,000  a  year.  One 
person  draws  $10,000;  nine  others  draw  $5000  or  more 
a  war,  and  fifty-eight  draw  a  minimum  of  $2400. 


What    is    announced    as    likely    to    be    "the    costliest 
parish  church   in  the  world"   is  the  new  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's to  be  built  at  Park  Avenue  and  Fiftieth  Street, 
■  a    York  City. 


"UNCLE  JOE"  AT  HIS  BEST. 


The  House  of  Representatives  Honors   Its  Former    Speaker. 


The  daily  press  noted  the  celebration  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  Friday,  May  5th,  of  the 
eightieth  birthday  of  Uncle  Joe  Cannon.  But  under  a 
pressure  of  suicides,  lottery  reports,  seduction  scandals, 
and  other  really  important  matters  it  failed  to  do  other 
than  give  the  matter  a  passing  note.  It  is  worth 
while  now  to  give  this  interesting  event  some  ex- 
tended attention. 

The  celebration  began  by  a  series  of  compliments  to 
Uncle  Joe  from  members  of  all  parties.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  these  tributes  the  Speaker  pro  tern  (Mr. 
Cooper  of  Wisconsin)  said:  "The  Chair  voices  the 
earnest  wish  of  every  member — of  every  member  of 
this  House,  Republican,  Democrat,  Progressive,  So- 
cialist, Catholic,  Protestant,  Jew,  and  Gentile — in  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  Mr.  Cannon  will  now  address 
the  House."     Thus  invited,  Mr.   Cannon  said: 

Mr.  Speaker  and  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, it  is  pleasant  for  an  old  man  to  meet  his  fellows  in 
the  public  service,  to  look  in  their  faces,  and  feel  that  they 
accord  to  him  the  same  honesty  of  purpose  that  they  claim 
for  themselves. 

And  yet  upon  this  occasion,  if  you  will  bear  with  me  for  a 
few  moments,  I  recollect  a  story  that  John  O'Neill  told  me 
many  years  ago.  He  was  an  Irishman  who  represented  a  St. 
Louis  district,  and  he  had  all  the  brightness,  wit,  and  humor 
that  Irishmen  generally  have.  One  day,  sitting  in  the  cloak- 
room, when  the  conversation  was  running,  he  said,  "When  I 
was  at  home  last  week,  having  leave  of  absence  for  a  few 
days,  an  Irish  client  of  mine  was  about  to  die.  He  had  no 
relatives  in  this  country  and  all  his  relatives  in  Ireland  had 
crossed  over,  and  he  sent  for  me  to  write  his  will.  I  had 
been  his  attorney.  He  gave  so  much  for  the  repose  of  his 
soul,  so  much  to  this  hospital,  and  so  much  to  that  hospital, 
and  so  much  for  various  charities.  He  knew  exactly  what  he 
had,  and  I  wrote  the  will  and  read  it  over  to  him,  and  he 
discovered  when  he  came  to  make  the  addition  that  there  was 
$10  left  over  that  had  not  been  disposed  of." 

O'Neill  said  the  dying  Irishman  realized  that  his  time  was 
short  and  asked  if  there  was  time  to  write  the  will  over. 
O'Neill  said  to  him,  "Oh,  I  can  fix  it  all  right.  I  will  just 
put  in  what  we  call  a  'codicil.'  What  do  you  want  to  do 
with  the  $10?"  He  thought  a  minute  and  said,  "I'll  not  be 
knowin'  what  I  want  to  do  with  the  $10  exactly — but,  yes; 
it  can  be  invested  in  whisky  to  be  drank  at  my  funeral." 
"Going  or  returning?"  asked  O'Neill.  "Going,  of  course. 
I'll    be   wid    'em    then."      [Laughter.] 

Brother  Sherwood,  you  and  I  came  into  this  House  to- 
gether, elected  in  1872.  I  have  been  here  more  of  the  time 
than  you  have,  but  I  think  you  have  been  doing  as  good 
service,  and  probably  better  than  I  have.  You  are  my  senior 
in  years  ;  and,  looking  in  your  eye,  I  appreciate  your  friend- 
ship. We  were  political  friends  when  we  served  in  the 
Forty-Third  Congress.  We  are  political  opponents  now,  but 
really  I  think  I  respect  and  love  you  as  much  as  it  is  law- 
ful  for   one   man   to   love   another.      [Applause    and   laughter.] 

These  doctors  have  made  great  progress  in  medicine  and 
surgery.  Why,  with  the  bloodletting  that  there  was,  with 
the  thrust  of  a  lancet  that  obtained  in  the  West,  while  the 
West  was  being  settled,  and  the  ten  grains  of  calomel,  and 
ten  grains  of  jalap,  you  know  it  would  kill  people  if  it  was 
administered  now,  and  the  great  doses  of  quinine,  and  so  on. 
That  was  heroic  treatment.  [Laughter]  In  medicine  and 
surgery  the  world  has  progressed  more  in  your  time  and 
mine  than  it  did  in  the  whole  history  of  the  race,  from  Eden 
down  to  your  time  and  time.  They  talk  now  about  being 
on  the  eve  of  discovering  a  medicine  or  elixir,  or  some- 
thing, that  will  make  us  all  live  to  be  at  least  150  years  old, 
I   want  them  to  hurry  up,   Brother  Sherwood.      [Laughter.] 

Always  there  have  been  during  my  service  here,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  believe  there  always  will  be  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  fierce  contests  touching  policies,  and  no 
truer  thing  was  said  by  those  who  have  preceded  me  than 
when  they  said,  quoting  the  minority  leader  [Mr,  Mann], 
that  while  this  side  of  the  aisle  contested  with  that  side  of 
the  aisle,  after  the  partisanship  passed,  and  even  while  it  was 
on,  we  had  as  many  friends  on  your  side,  and  you  as  many 
friends  on  our  side  that  would  go  as  far  outside  of  the 
partisanship  or  the  policies  to  serve  one  another,  as  we  have 
upon  our  respective  sides,     [Applause,] 

The  scene  here  today  is  a  sample  of  the  partisanship  of 
the  House.  I  can  say  with  the  psalmist,  "The  lines  have 
fallen  unto  me  in  pleasant  places" ;  and  as  I  look  into  the 
faces  of  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  House  I  am  more  in- 
clined to  accept  the  plain  evidence  of  fact  than  the  popular 
and  picturesque  fiction  which  divides  this  body  into  partisan 
groups  on  all  questions,  shuts  out  personal  relations  and  the 
cooperation  of  representatives,  regardless  of  party,  to  work 
out   in   legislation   the   greatest   good   to    the   greatest  number. 

We  should  not  be  human  if  we  did  not  disagree  at  many 
points,  and  there  would  be  no  work  for  Congress  if  there 
were  not  many  men  of  many  minds  in  the  country.  We  are 
sent  here  as  the  representatives  of  those  people  who  have 
different  ideas  as  to  government  activities,  and  we  must  here 
thrash  out  these  differences,  whether  pleasant  or  unpleasant, 
for  harmony  can  not  always  be  produced  out  of  the  con- 
flicts of  the  people,  even  by  the  best  of  friends.  My  own 
experience  here  inclines  me  to  the  view  expressed  by  Charles 
Lamb,  that  he  could  not  hate  the  man  he  knew,  rather  than 
to  the  old  proverb  that  "Biting  and  scratching  is  the  Scots' 
wooing,"     *     *      * 

I  have  seen  some  changes  in  partisan  policies.  When  I 
came  here,  believing  in  nationalism,  I  was  impressed  with 
the  state  rights  doctrines  of  some  of  the  men  on  that  side, 
and  J  remember  a  speech  by  Randolph  Tucker,  of  Virginia, 
in  opposition  to  Randall's  bill  to  loan  fifteen  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  Philadelphia  Centennial   Exposition. 

Mr.  Tucker  warned  the  House  against  stretching  the  wel- 
fare clause  of  the  Constitution.  He  said  it  would  be  an 
advertisement,  inviting  any  clever  man  who  had  an  idea 
about  spending  government  money  for  the  general  welfare 
to  come  to  Congress,  and  it  would  not  be  long  before  we 
were  crowded  off  our  stools  by  lobbyists  who  wanted  to  get 
their  hands  into  the  treasury.  Mr.  Tucker,  then,  turning  to 
Randall,  shouted  a  final  warning  that  should  that  appropria- 
tion be  made  Chicago  and  even  Yorktown  would  some  day 
come  for  aid  to  an  exposition.  Well,  they  both  came,  and 
many  others,  and  Mr.  Tucker's  son  was  president  of  the 
Jamestown  Exposition.  That  is  only  an  example  of  some  of 
the  changes  that  have  come  about  the  use  of  government 
money  to  promote  the  general  welfare.  We  have  had  quite 
a  spell  of  it  in  the  consideration  of  the  Agriculture  appro- 
priation bill. 

In  our  partisanship  we  have  not  been  as  keen  for  party 
advantage  as  is  often  represented.  There  was  General  Ben- 
jamin   F.   Butler,   who  was  a  stormy  petrel   of  American  poli- 


tics, if  we  have  had  one,  and  he  is  remembered  as  the  au 
thor  of  the  civil  rights  bill,  which  caused  such  a  storm  o 
indignation  throughout  the  South.  But  General  Butler  wa 
also  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  which  reportei 
and  put  through  the  House  the  amnesty  bill,  which  removei 
the  political  disabilities  from  many  thousands  of  Sou  then 
men. 

And  this  leads  me  to  suggest  that  it  was  not  party  ad 
vantage  which  inspired  this  side  of  the  House  when  in  contro 
to  pass  amnesty  bills  which  in  a  large  measure  gave  contro 
to  that  side  ;  nor  was  it  party  advantage  which  led  that  sidi 
when  in  the  majority  to  propose  an  electoral  commission  til 
find  a  judicial  method  for  settling  the  great  controvers;1 
over  the  presidency.  You  lost  by  that  machinery ;  it  wa:; 
your  own  creation,  and  its  creation  was  inspired  by  patriotii 
motives  to  save  the  country  from  another  civil  strife. 

May  I  here  cast  a  doubt  on  another  popular  fiction  it 
which  a  former  member  was  the  hero?  I  refer  to  the  story 
which  has  even  got  into  some  political  histories,  that  Colone 
Watterson  organized  an  army  of  100,000  stalwart  Democrat: 
to  march  on  Washington  and  by  force  place  Mr.  Tilden  ir 
the  White  House.  I  have  always  doubted  the  correctness 
of  that  story,  because  Colonel  Watterson  was  a  member  oi 
the  House  at  that  time  and  was  here  using  his  influence  anc 
his  diplomacy  to  work  out  a  peaceful  solution  of  that  contro- 
versy. He  was  one  of  the  best  losers  I  ever  saw.  Wher 
the  report  of  the  commission  on  the  Oregon  vote  was  adoptee 
Colonel  Watterson  made  a  short  speech  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  disappointment  over  the  impending  decision  and 
described  the  blue-grass  region  in  springtime,  where  the 
flowers  were  the  signals  of  God's  love  and  bounty,  giving  as- 
surance that  the  heavens  should  not  be  robbed  of  their  sun- 
shine, -the  earth   of  its  fruition,   nor  the  future  of  hope. 

That  was  at  the  end  of  February  and  the  beginning  oi 
March,  1877.  The  Democrats  thought  Tilden  was  elected 
and  we  Republicans  thought  Hayes  was  elected.  There  was 
a  real  contest  at  the  polls  and  a  real  contest  as  to  which 
was  elected.  You  were  in  good  faith  and  we  were  in  good 
faith.  You  carried  the  country  and  had  a  Democratic  House, 
which  you  elected  in  1S74 — strongly  Democratic.  It  was  a 
Republican  Senate.  The  4th  of  March  was  approaching,  and 
in  that  Democratic  House,  presided  over  by  Samuel  J.  Ran- 
dall, with  such  Democrats  as  Ben  Hill  and  Randolph  Tucker 
— noted  men,  both  North  and  South — there  originated  on  that 
side  the  legislation  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  for 
the  electoral  commission — five  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
five  members  of  the  Senate,   and  five  members   of  the  House. 

You  supposed  you  would  have  a  majority  of  one.  You 
supposed  that  David  Davis,  one  of  the  five  judges,  would  be 
on  your  side.  That  would  have  given  you  a  majority  of  one. 
But  two  days  before  that  commission  was  appointed  Genera! 
Logan,  contesting  for  reelection  to  the  Senate,  was  defeated 
by  Justice  Davis,  and  that  put  Justice  Davis  out.  So  Justice 
Bradley  was  selected,  and  he  threw  the  casting  vote.  It  was 
settled,  but  it  did  not  turn  out  as  you  expected  it  would  turn 
out.     But  it  was  patriotically  acquiesced  in. 

I  recollect  very  well  what  Colonel  Watterson  said  when 
they  commenced  to  filibuster  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  with  a 
motion  to  adjourn,  and  a  motion  to  adjourn  to  a  day  certain, 
alternating  one  motion  with  the  other,  as  they  could  do  un- 
der the  rules  of  the  House  as  they  then  existed,  as  long  as 
a  man  could  stand  and  make  the  motion.  Watterson  said : 
"I  shall  join  in  no  movement  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the 
presidential  count.  We  have  had  enough  of  anarchy."  [Ap- 
plause.] 

I  never  shall  forget  the  scene  before  the  electoral  count 
was  completed,  when  Speaker  Randall  rose  in  his  place,  when 
it  was  necessary  that  action  should  be  had  to  a  point  of 
order  being  made  on  the  motion  under  the  rule,  and  declared 
that  it  was  a  filibuster  and  dilatory,  and  that  the  Constitution 
provided  for  the  count  of  the  electoral  vote.  He  sustained 
the  point  of  order,  and  then  in  the  House  we  did  have  pande- 
monium for  some  time.  [Laughter.]  But  the  count  was 
made. 

So  I  have  found  the  partisanship  of  this  House  through 
out  these  forty  years  sometimes  warm  and  vigorous,  but 
largely  mixed  with  patriotism  and  much  common  sense;  no 
barriers  in  the  centre  aisle  to  prevent  men  from  crossing 
that  partisan  line,  and  no  prohibition  against  meeting  in  the 
lobby  or  the  cloakroom  and  talking  it  over  in  private.  It  has 
been   to   me   a   pleasant   and,    I    hope,    a   profitable   experience. 

There  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  four  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Forty-Third  Congress,  which  assembled  here  forty- 
three  years  ago,  still  living.  They  are  my  friend  and  cpl- 
league,  General  Sherwood,  on  this  floor ;  ex-Senator  Eugene 
Hale,  of  Maine ;  ex-Secretary  of  Agriculture  James  Wilson, 
of  Iowa  ;  and  John  R.  Lynch,  of  Mississippi.  All  others  who 
sat  in  that  Congress  have  crossed  over  to  the  beyond.  Many 
of  those  who  were  my  associates  in  succeeding  Congresses 
have  also  answered  the  last  call,  and  I  am  here  among  those 
of  the  second  generation,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
fathers,  and  here  giving  the  best  service  of  which  they  are 
capable  to  the  welfare  of  their  country. 

If  I  sometimes  see  the  faces  and  hear  the  voices  of  others 
not  now  here  to  answer  the  roll  call,  I  may  not  be  charged 
with  dreaming,  for  among  these  3000  men  with  whom  I  have 
been  associated  in  legislative  efforts  and  over  partisan  con- 
tests there  were  hosts  of  personal  friends  of  whom  I  never 
thought  as  Republicans  or  Democrats,  except  as  we  discussed 
different  policies.  These  men  had  their  hour  on  this  stage, 
did  their  work  in  their  time,  as  you  are  doing  it  now,  follow- 
ing in  the  line  of  precedent;  here  amending  where  changes 
in  conditions  make  it  necessary,  but  not  attempting  to  up= 
root  and  reconstruct  the  whole  fabric  of  the  people's  law. 
And  when  I  see  ghosts  in  this  chamber  I  am  not  frightened, 
for  they  typify  the  spirit  of  a  representative  democracy  as 
truly  as  do  the  words  and  works  of  those  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  this  government  in  the  beginning. 

Who  could  fear  the  ghosts  of  Blaine  and  Randall  ?  Of  old 
Alexander  H.  Stephens  and  Henry  L.  Dawes,  of  Ben  Butler 
and  George  F.  Hoar,  of  Sunset  Cox  and  Tom  Piatt,  of  Fer- 
nando Wood  and  William  A.  Wheeler,  of  Charles  O'Neill 
and  Pig-Iron  Kelley,  of  Holman  and  Tyner,  of  Beck  and 
Blount,  of  Bland  and  Mills,  of  Jerry  Rusk  and  Philetus 
Sawyer,  of  Stephen  B.  Elkins  and  George  Q.  Cannon,  of  Ben 
Hill  and  General  Banks,  of  Proctor  Knott  and  David  B. 
Culberson,  of  John  H.  Reagalt  and  Randolph  Tucker,  of 
Tom  Reed  and  John  G.  Carlisle,  of  McKinley  and  Frank 
Hurd,  of  Nelson  Dingley  and  William  L.  Wilson,  of  Crisp 
and  Henderson,  and  the  hosts  of  others  whose  names  are 
familiar  to  you  or  to  any  who  know  the  history  of  our 
country  ? 

There  are  now  more  great  men  and  more  great  women  in 
the  United  States  than  there  ever  have  been  in  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  republic.  Some  one  asks,  "Where  are  they?" 
And  I  answer.  They  are  everywhere,  following  their  voca- 
tions ;  but  when  necessary,  whether  it  be  in  Congress  or  in 
civil  life,  or  upon  the  bench,  in  the  state  legislature;  whether 
it  be  in  diversifying  the  industry  of  the  country  and  carrying 
on  the  business  of  the  country,  whether  it  be  following  the 
plow  or  working  in  the  machine  shop,  there  will  he  found 
more  people  capable  for  self-government  and  ready  to  defend 
the  flag  than  there  ever  have  been  since  the  discovery  of 
America.      [Applause.] 

Is    there    humor    in    the    House    of    Representatives?      Yes. 
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The  first  notoriety  I  ever  obtained  in  this  House  and  in  the 
country  was  by  the  aid  of  Sunset  Cox,  who  came  into  Con- 
gress from  Ohio  and  then  from  New  York.  A  great  man 
was  Cox.  He  had  a  versatile  mind.  He  was  full  of  humor. 
One  day  he  was  "running  amuck,"  attacking  the  Republican 
side,  as  only  he  could.  We  were  cheering  him  at  times  on 
both  sides,  and  sometimes  there  was  gnashing  of  teeth  on 
this  side.  ILaughter.]  Finally  he  made  a  remark  about  a 
constituent  of  mine  who  had  just  been  nominated  for  com- 
missioner of  internal  revenue,  General  Green  B.  Raum,  a 
good,  strong  man.  a  former  member  of  Congress.  Just  at 
that  time  Alice  Oates  was  here  in  opera  bouffe.  She  was 
inimitable.  One  of  the  characters  in  her  opera,  as  I  recol- 
lect it,  was  "General  Boom."  Sunset  Cox  in  his  remarks 
said:  "Why.  here  at  last  they  have  turned  out  a  good, 
honest  commissioner  of  internal  revenue  and  appointed  some- 
body— I  think-  he  is  from  Illinois — General  Boom."  Well, 
that  aroused  me,  and  I  jumped  up  and  said,  "Will  the  gentle- 
man yield?"  "Oh,  no,"  said  Cox,  "I  can  not  yield.  The 
gentleman  shakes  his  finger,  and  he  scares  me."  Then  a 
smile  came  over  his  face  and  he  said,  "Yes ;  I  will  yield." 
"For  what  time  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Speaker  Blaine.  "As  long 
as  the  gentleman  will  keep  his  left  hand  in  his  pocket,"  an- 
swered Cox.  [Laughter.]  I  accepted  the  yielding  and  stood 
in  that  aisle,  and  I  began  vigorously  to  defend  General 
Raum  ;  but  I  had  not  talked  sixty  seconds  until  I  forgot  all 
about  the  left  hand,  and  out  it  came.  "Time's  up,"  said  Cox. 
And   it  was  up.      [Laughter.] 

That  was  my  first  notoriety.  In  the  campaign  of  1874  that 
finger  was  cartooned  all  over  the  country.  The  joke  was 
good,  and  that  cartoon  abounded  on  handbills  on  every  tree 
in  my  district,  with  the  left  hand  out,  and  sometimes  one 
finger  and  sometimes  all  the  fingers,  and  they  had  the  fingers 
sprouting  out  of  the  forehead,  you  know.     [Laughter.] 

I  have  had  two  terms,  four  years,  of  absence  that  I  did 
not  ask  for  ;  otherwise  my  service  in  Congress  would  measure 
forty-four  years.  [Laughter.]  During  that  time,  with  the 
exception  of  that  great  struggle — the  Civil  War — there  has 
been  more  of  history  written,  not  only  upon  this  continent, 
but  I  believe  more  than  was  ever  written  anywhere  else  on 
earth  in  the  same  length  of  time.  Think  of  it  1  It  was  the 
winding  up  of  that  great  struggle,  when  valiant,  courageous 
men  of  the  same  race  and  the  same  blood  fought  for  four 
long  years.  You  of  the  South  thought  you  were  right.  We 
knew  you  were  wrong,  or  thought  we  did,  but  it  took  four 
years  to  determine.  I  see  before  me  a  few  men  wdio  were 
in  that  struggle  in  the  Southern  army,  and  I  see  the  sons 
of  many  who  were  in  that  great  struggle.  It  was  fierce.  The 
world  up  to  that  time  had  never  seen  such  a  contest.  When 
it  began  the  navies  of  the  world  were  wooden  walls.  Then 
came  the  Merrimac  and  the  Monitor,  and  when  that  war 
closed  all  the  navies  of  the  world  were  obsolete. 

Then  came  reconstruction,  but  I  will  not  go  into  it.  None 
of  us  remember  the  many  things  that  happened  with  pleasure  ; 
but  as  I  think  about  it  sometimes  I  realize  it  necessarily 
could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  it  was.  But  how  mar- 
velously  it  has  been  forgotten,  because  we  sit  here  upon  each 
side  of  this  aisle  friends,  Americans,  all  marching  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  each  with  an  equal  love  for  the  great 
republic.      [Applause.] 

There  was  no  such  contest  with  any  such  result  in  the  life- 
time of  a  generation  and  a  half  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Why,  bless  my  soul,  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  was  fought  200 
years  ago,  if  I  remember  aright,  and  on  each  anniversary  it 
is    fought   over   again   now.      [Laughter.] 

A  man  said  to  me  the  other  day,  "What  would  you  give, 
Mr.  Cannon,  for  an  insurance  policy  that  you  would  live  to 
be  100  years  old?"  I  said,  "A  real  policy  that  would 
make  me  live — and  would  I  have  to  die  then  ?"  "Yes,"  he 
said ;  "just  a  policy  of  that  kind."  I  said,  "Give  ?  I  would 
rather  pay  something  not  to  have  it."  "Why?"  he  said. 
Well,  there  is  probably  one  man  in  half  a  million  in  the 
United  States  now  living  that  will  live  to  be  100  years  old, 
and  I  am  going  to  take  my  chances."  [Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.] He  said,  "That  is  a  slim  chance."  I  said,  "Yes; 
but  I  would  not  have  the  policy  anyway,  because  every  day 
that  would  pass  it  would  occur  to  me  that  it  was  one  day 
less."  The  Great  Father  has  arranged  it  properly ;  no  man 
can  foresee  when  he  will  die. 

Now,  I  do  not  desire  to  keep  you  longer.  I  thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker  and  gentlemen,  with  all  the  sincerity  in  my 
power  for  this  compliment.  I  never  had  such  a  compliment 
before.  It  would  be  impossible  to  have  another  such,  and  I 
appreciate   it.      [Prolonged   applause.] 

According  to  its  botanists,  Brazil  is  capable  of  fur- 
nishing a  profusion  of  materials  for  purely  dyeing 
purposes  seldom  found  in  one  single  country.  The 
list  ranges  from  black  to  faint  yellows  and  rose.  Of 
the  old-time  vegetable  dyes  Brazil  possesses  an  almost 
endless  variety.  The  very  name  of  the  republic  is  de- 
rived from  the  term  originally  given  to  the  most 
famous  product  of  its  early  colonial  days,  the  "pao 
Brazil,"  a  wood,  the  color  of  brasas,  which  was  braza 
(fiery  red) — the  "Brazil  wood"  of  commerce,  familiar 
to  older  American  importers.  Indigo  (ludigofcra  anil, 
Linn.),  locally  known  as  anil,  grows  spontaneously 
throughout  Brazil  and  is  found  in  great  profusion  in 
Amazonas,  Pernambuco,  Espirito  Santo,  Minas  Geraes, 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  was  cultivated  extensively  dur- 
ing the  colonial  period,  when  thousands  of  tons  found 
their  way  to  Europe.  Today  its  cultivation  has  been 
practically  abandoned,  as  the  foreign  demand  has 
ceased.  The  plant  still  grows  wild  in  the  sections  of 
the  country  mentioned.  It  came  originally  from  India, 
so  historians  state.  With  that  care  which  certain 
colonial  governors  used  in  propagating  species  from 
one  Portuguese  colony  to  another,  it  was  domiciled 
and  found  to  thrive  luxuriously  in  Brazil.  Its  intro- 
duction is  credited  to  the  Marquis  of  Lavradio,  who 
in  1770  cultivated  it  in  the  state  ,of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
It  passed  rapidly  to  Pernambuco,  which  at  one  time 
had.  at  the  village  of  Bebribe,  a  factory  for  the  ex- 
traction of  the  dye.  In  1783  it  was  made  the  subject 
of  government  ordinances  tending  to  foster  its  export. 
It  continued,  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
to  be  an  important  item  in  the  country's  exports. 

Once  famous  for  its  coffee.  Mocha  has  little  left 
today  but  its  olden  name.  At  that  period  the  Arabian 
province  of  Yemen,  of  which  Mocha  was  the  chief 
seaport,  supplied  practically  all  the  berries  used.  At 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  coffee  plant  was 
introduced  into  Java  and  in  a  short  time  "Mocha  and 
Java"  became  a  trade  name  of  great  popularity. 


IN  A  SINGLE  NIGHT. 

When  the  Master  of  the  House  Came  Home. 


"What  a  beautiful  young  woman!  And  yet  her  hair 
is  white  as  snow." 

"And  her  complexion  fresh  as  is  a  child's.  Strange. 
is  it  not?" 

Thus  two  loungers  on  a  hotel  porch.  But  they  did 
not  know  the  history  of  that  snowy  hair. 

******* 

The  marriage  of  Harry  Wells  and  Mamie  Clausen 
was  a  true  love  affair.  Harry  had  studied  law  for 
awhile,  but  had  settled  down  into  a  country  notary, 
drawing  up  deeds  and  doing  hack  work  of  that  sort. 
They  lived  a  few  miles  out  from  the  city  in  a  pretty 
cottage.  Gradually  Wells'  business  grew,  and  finally 
he  became  trustee  for  some  minor  heirs.  They  were 
an  odd  lot  of  children,  with  a  half-crazy  mother,  and 
no  end  of  coal  lands  and  mining  investments.  It  was 
a  good  thing  for  him,  although  it  gave  a  naturally 
lazy  man  some  additional  work. 

One  August  afternoon  Wells  had  an  unexpected 
summons  to  go  to  Scranton  about  a  suit  connected 
with  the  minor  heirs.  He  had  recently  sold  some  of 
their  property,  and  had  been  making  various  collec- 
tions, which  left  in  his  hands  about  forty-five  hundred 
dollars.  When  he  found  that  he  had  to  go  off  at  a  few 
moments'  notice,  he  wrapped  up  a  bundle  of  papers 
and  this  money,  and  took  them  to  his  wife.  Mamie 
was  making  preparations  for  a  picnic  they  were  to 
go  to  the  next  day,  and  begged  him  to  wait  until  the 
day  after. 

"But,  my  dear  child,  I  haven't  time  even  to  go  to 
town  and  put  these  in  the  bank,  so  you'll  have  to  take 
care  of  them.  I'll  try  and  get  back  in  two  days  at  the 
furthest,  meanwhile  nobody  will  know  that  the  money 
is  here." 

Then  he  explained  to  her  the  value  of  the  papers, 
and  handed  her  a  canvas  bag  in  which  was  the  money 
belonging  to  the  minor  heirs. 

"Where  will  I  keep  it,  Harry?  Between  the  mat- 
tresses?" 

"Just  like  a  woman !  No.  But  I  declare  I  don't 
know  wdiere  to  tell  you.  The  most  insecure  place  ap- 
parently is  often  the  most  secure.  Any  place,  dear, 
but  between  the  mattresses.  I  leave  that  to  you.  But 
you  must  guard  it,  if  necessary,  with  your  life;  for 
remember  the  money  is  not  ours,  and  at  all  hazards  I 
am  responsible.  I  don't  really  suppose  there  is  the 
least  danger,  for  no  one  knows  I  have  it.  But  one 
ought  to  take  proper  precautions,  and  I  beg  of  you 
not  to  admit  any  tramps  while  I  am  gone." 

Harry  bade  his  wife  good-by,  and  Mamie  gave  up 
the  picnic.  At  the  end  of  two  days  she  received  a  tele- 
gram from  him,  saying  he  had  been  detained,  and 
telling  her  to  get  some  one  to  stay  with  her  for  two 
days,  when  he  would  be  at  home.  She  drove  into  town, 
and  one  of  her  old  friends  went  out  with  her.  At  the 
end  of  two  days  she  had  another  telegram  saying  that 
he  was  detained  until  the  next  day.  Her  friend  went 
home,  and  in  place  of  Harry  came  a  third  telegram, 
and  so  every  day  for  ten  days  he  was  expected  home, 
and  every  dav  came  a  disappointing  telegram. 

The  afternoon  of  the  tenth  day  was  a  hot,  murky 
afternoon.  Mamie  had  gone  upstairs  to  take  a  nap 
and  refresh  before  dressing  to  meet  Harry,  who  was 
expected  home  before  night. 

After  a  time  Sarah  came  up  and  told  her  there  was 
a  tramp  downstairs  who  wanted  something  to  eat  and 
who  wouldn't  be  driven  off. 

"You  oughtn't  to  leave  him  a  minute  alone,  Sarah. 
Go  down  and  watch  him,  and  I  will  come  down  and 
send  him  off." 

She  dressed  herself  quickly  and  went  downstairs, 
surprised  to  find  how  late  it  had  grown.  When  she 
reached  the  kitchen  she  found  also  a  messenger  and 
another  telegram,  which  announced  another  disap- 
pointment, but  the  next  day  without  fail,  Harry  wrote, 
he  would  be  home.  As  Mamie  turned  into  the  kitchen 
she  heard  the  tramp  and  Sarah  in  evident  dispute. 

"Yes,"  said  the  fellow,  "when  that  times  comes  your 
mistress  will  have  another  ironing-table,  helping  you, 
instead  of  wearing  her  Sunday  clothes  every  day." 

"An'  spoilin'  everything  for  me  to  do  over.  I  think 
I  see  her.  I've  work  enough  to  do,"  answered  honest 
Sarah,  not  indisposed  to  have  a  chat  over  her  work. 

Mamie  found  a  graceless-looking  fellow,  unshaven 
and  ill-dressed,  who,  with  a  certain  gentlemanly  in- 
stinct, rose  up  as  she  came  in. 

"I  suppose  my  girl  told  you  we  had  nothing  for  you, 
and  that  it  will  be  a  great  kindness  if  you  will  leave 
as  soon  as  possible." 

"Yes,  she  did  just  that,  madam,  but  I  took  it  upon 
myself  to  believe  that  it  wasn't  so  urgent.  The  truth 
is,  I'm  very  hungry  and  dead  tired,  and  I  didn't  believe 
but  that  you  would  give  me  something  to  eat;  at  least 
I've  waited  to  ask  you  in  person." 

Women  are  soft-hearted  creatures.  Mamie  got  him 
something  to  eat  herself.  The  darkness  that  had  been 
increasing  for  some  time  came  down  rapidly,  and  there 
burst  one  of  those  terrific  thunder-storms  that  gather 
so  rapidly  and  with  such  force  in  that  country.  After 
its  strength  was  spent,  there  fell  Steady  sheets  of 
rain  that  brought  tin-  creek  over  the  bridges  before 
morning. 

"Madam,  it's  no  use  talking.     Ynu  can't  send  a   fel- 


low out  in  such  a  storm,"  said  the  tramp,  as  the  three 
stood  on  the  porch  watching  the  storm. 

"I'm  sorry,  but  I've  no  place  for  you." 

"What!  in  a  house  like  this?  It's  a  pity  there  isn't 
a  cranny  for  a  stowaway.  I  was  walking  around  it. 
waiting  for  the  girl,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  ought  to 
hold  three  people." 

"You  are  very  impertinent.  I  tell  you  I  have  no 
place  for  you,  and  the  storm  is  already  breaking  away." 

Even  as  she  spoke  the  rain  came  down  in  blinding 
sheets,  and  lightning  streaked  the  heavens. 

"Well,"  he  said  carelessly,  "we  don't  go  much  on 
manners  on  the  road,  but  I  know  I  wouldn't  send  a 
dog  out  such  a  night  as  this.  I'm  not  a  particular 
chap,  leastwise  not  nowadays,  and  I'll  have  to  insist 
on  your  giving  me  some  sort  of  shelter,  if  it's  only 
your  dog-kennel." 

The  man  spoke  with  decision.  Mamie  felt  that  after 
all  they  were  really  in  his  power. 

"I  will  keep  you  on  one  condition."  she  said.  "There 
is  a  loft  to  the  house,  a  sort  of  garret,  which  is  very 
comfortable.  It  is  closed  with  a  trapdoor,  and  you 
may  sleep  on  the  lounge  there  if  you  will  allow  us  to 
lock  the  door  on  the  outside." 

"Bless  my  stars  and  garters!"  he  said,  looking  at  her 
curiously,  "I  don't  care  if  you  lock  the  door." 

They  took  him  upstairs,  and  he  climbed  up  the  steep 
attic  stairs.  The  women  shut  the  door  as  he  politelv 
bade  them  good-night,  and  they  fastened  the  padlock, 
hearing  him  chuckle  to  himself  as  he  kicked  off  his 
boots. 

"I'd  take  the  key,  mum,"  said  Sarah. 

Mamie  took  the  key  with  her,  and  the  two  descended 
to  shut  up  the  house.  After  they  had  made  everything 
secure,  they  went  back  upstairs. 

"You  must  sleep  in  my  room  tonight,  Sarah,"  the 
mistress  said.  Sarah  dragged  in  her  bedding  and  made 
a  pallet  on  the  floor,  and  then,  after  the  custom  of 
women,  they  examined  the  closets,  looked  under  the 
bed,  and  piled  the  chairs  against  the  locked  door.  The 
rain  was  still  falling  heavily,  and  the  night  black  as 
ink.  The  mistress  and  maid  went  to  bed.  and,  although 
worried  and  anxious,  went  to  sleep. 

After  midnight  Mamie  found  herself  awake,  and  a 
bright  light  shining  in  the  room.  She  started  up,  and 
saw  that  it  was  the  moonlight.  The  storm  had  cleared 
away  at  last.  She  got  up,  unable  to  compose  herself 
immediately,  and  went  to  the  window.  The  moon  was 
shining  brightly.  As  she  stood  looking  at  the  peaceful 
scene  before  her  she  saw  away  down  the  road,  for  it 
was  as  bright  as  day,  several  horsemen.  It  was  such 
an  unusual  sight  at  this  hour  that  she  stood  watching 
them  as  they  came  nearer.  To  her  surprise  they  turned 
up  the  lane  leading  toward  her  house,  and  on  reaching 
the  gate  came  into  the  yard.  She  was  almost  para- 
lyzed with  fear.  The  truth  flashed  across  her.  They 
must  have  learned  that  she  was  alone — that  she  had 
this  money,  and  they  had  come  to  get  it.  For  a  moment 
she  was  motionless.  She  remembered  Harry's  last 
words:  "You  must  guard  it  with  your  life  if  neces- 
sary." 

She  ran  to  the  sleeping  Sarah  and  wakened  her. 
She  got  down  Harry's  rifle.  The  servant  girl  was 
soon  thoroughly  awake,  and  she  explained  to  her  their 
condition. 

"It's  the  tramp  that's  done  it." 

"The  tramp?  No.  Sarah,  the  key,  the  key  of  the 
attic." 

She  flew  up  the  stairs,  unlocked  the  padlock,  and 
opened  the  trap.    The  man  sprang  up  at  the  sound. 

"Come,  come  with  me."  His  own  senses  alert,  and 
hearing  the  noise  of  the  horses  below  and  steps  about 
the  house,  he  followed  her  without  a  word.  At  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  she  stopped. 

"I  have  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  house,  and 
those  men  have  come  to  get  it,  thinking  that  I  am 
alone.     If  they  kill  me  that  money  must  be  guarded." 

"What  have  you?  pistols,  shotguns?"  he  whispered, 
taking  in  the  whole  situation. 

"Here  is  my  husband's  rifle.     It  is  loaded." 

"Hist!  Where  are  they  going  to  break  in?"  The 
steps  came  boldly  on  the  piazza  to  the  front  door.  "( iet 
behind  me.     I  will  fire  at  the  first  man  who  enters." 

There  was  no  storming  of  shutters.  They  heard  the 
key  applied  to  the  door  softly.  It  opened,  and  a  man 
followed  by  two  others  confidently  entered.  The  first 
figure  walked  directly  to  the  stairs.  He  had  taken  but 
a  step  when  three  shots  came  in  rapid  succession. 
There  was  a  heavy  thud ;  this  man  dropped  and  the 
other  two  turned  and  fled.  Sarah  ran  to  the  window 
and  two  horses  galloped  down  the  lane. 

"Don't  faint,  madam;  there  is  work  yet  to  do."  said 
the  tramp. 

Mamie  caught  hold  of  the  rail  for  support,  and  then 
went   into  the  room. 

"Get  a  candle,  Sarah." 

They  lighted  a  candle  and  gave  it  to  the  tramp,  who 
went  downstairs,  the  two  women  following  with  brandy 
and  ammonia.  The  man  had  fallen  backward,  and  lay 
with  his   face  up  and  head  toward  the  door. 

"Aha  !"  said  the  tramp,  curiously,  holding  the  light 
up  and  peering  into  the  dead  man's  face,  "he's  fixed. 
Shot  through  the  head," 

Mamie  advanced  and  gazed  at   the  while   face.  acrOSS 

which  a  thin  thread-like  stream  of  blood  was  trickling 

She  fell  back  with  a  \\  ild  shriek. 

It  was  her  husband's  dead  body  which  lay  In  i 
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OUR  JAPANESE  RELATIONS. 


James  Francis  Abbott  Analyzes  the  Situation. 
■» 

It  can  not  be  gainsaid  that  the  problem  of  our  rela- 
ns  with  Japan,  growing  out  of  the  exclusion  matter, 
the  land-ownership  legislation,  our  Philippine  policy, 
and  our  interest  in  the  trade  of  the  Orient,  is  one  of 
the  paramount  questions  before  the  American  people 
today.  That  it  is  misunderstood  goes  without  saying; 
that  various  angles  of  it  are  misrepresented  and  mis- 
used by  politicians  and  the  yellow  press  for  their  own 
selfish  purposes  is  evident.  In  fact  it  is  here  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  some  of  its  aspects  touch  us  most  closely, 
that  the  larger  view  of  the  problem  is  generally  over- 
looked. 

A  large  part  of  our  population  is  swayed  by  the 
appeals  to  race  prejudice  made  by  newspapers  truckling 
to  organized  labor  or  by  politicians  trying  to  cajole 
the  labor  vote.  Certain  newspapers  have  accepted  Ger- 
man propaganda  money  to  arouse  anti-Japanese  feel- 
ing. Another  part  of  our  people  has  been  influenced 
bv  the  equally  absurd  sentimentality  of  missionaries 
and  teachers  who  have  returned  from  Japan  obsessed 
with  the  glamour  of  the  charming  side  of  Japanese 
life  and  manners.  The  result  is  a  mass  of  contro- 
versial literature  of  little  value  which  leaves  the  whole 
question  in  confusion. 

Like  a  ray  of  sunshine  piercing  this  murky  atmos- 
phere comes  Dr.  Abbott's  clear-headed  analysis  of 
"Japanese  Expansion  and  American  Policies."  Every 
citizen  of  California  should  read  it,  and  read  it  care- 
fullv.  It  is  neither  pro-Japanese  nor  anti-Japanese, 
but  sets  forth  the  diplomatic,  economic,  and  social  rela- 
tions of  the  two  countries  simply  and  logically  in  an 
unbiased  manner  so  that  the  reader  has  before  him  the 
material  for  forming  a  sane  and  just  conclusion  as  to 
the  policy  that  we  as  a  nation  ought  to  follow. 

The  author  devotes  his  opening  chapters  to  a  brief 
history  of  Japan  with  special  reference  to  her  foreign 
relations,  and  follows  this  with  a  valuable  study  of 
our  Philippine  problem  in  so  far  as  it  concerns 
Japanese- American  relations.  The  salient  points  of 
this  are  that  our  success  in  the  Islands  has  been  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  not  exploited  them.  Other- 
wise in  the  attempt  to  make  a  profitable  colon5r  out  of 
what  came  to  us  as  an  accidental  trust  we  should  have 
had  continuous  warfare.  The  need  of  the  Philippines 
is  not  immigration,  but  the  introduction  of  capital  to 
develop  the  natural  resources.  What  Japan  wants  is 
not  a  field  for  the  employment  of  capital — of  which 
she  is  short — but  a  place  for  the  expansion  of  her 
crowded  population.  She  does  not  want  the  Philip- 
pines, because  they  are  not  fitted  to  her  needs,  because 
they  are  too  tropical,  and  because  the  task  of  paci- 
fying them  would  be  too  arduous.  The  talk  of  Japan 
coveting  an  opportunity  to  seize  the  Philippines  is 
mere  jingo  ranting. 

The  story  of  Japan's  economic  evolution  and  her 
present  financial  status  is,  however,  the  most  effective 
answer  to  the  jingoes.  America  is  the  only  country 
that  buys  more  from  Japan  than  she  sells  to  her,  and 
it  requires  this  difference,  together  with  what  Japanese 
send  home  and  what  American  tourists  leave  in  Japan, 
to  overcome  the  adverse  balance  of  trade.  It  would 
be  an  act  of  sheer  madness  to  attempt  to  seize  the 
Pacific  Coast  as  a  means  of  securing  wealth.  The 
wealth  there  is  not  portable  and  would  not  compare 
with  the  expense  of  operation,  and  such  an  act  would 
cut  off  at  once  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  Japan's 
prosperity. 

Is  a  war  between  America  and  Japan  likely  or  pos- 
sible? The  author  finds  such  a  contingency  exceed- 
ingly unlikely  if  not  impossible.  Wars  may  have  un- 
derlying economic  causes,  but  they  are  precipitated  by 
sentiment.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  accidental  blow- 
ing up  of  an  American  warship  in  a  Japanese  harbor 
or  anti-Japanese  mob  violence  in  America  might  pre- 
cipitate a  war,  but  the  chances  are  all  against  it.  As 
far  as  America  is  concerned  the  only  excuse  she  might 
find  for  declaring  war  on  Japan  would  be  that  of 
Japan's  dominating  China  and  interfering  with  our 
trade  opportunities  there,  but  who,  knowing  the  tem- 
per of  the  American  people,  would  believe  that  they 
could  be  persuaded  to  embark- on  such  an  enterprise  in 
behalf  of  their  foreign  commerce?  Several  reasons 
have  been  alleged  why  Japan  might  decide  to  declare 
war  on  America,  and  the  author  takes  these  up  in 
detail. 

A  war  for  the  plunder  of  the  Pacific  Coast  or  for 
the   seizure    of   the    Philippines    he   shows    to   be    out 
of  the  question  on  the  ground  of  self-interest  and  the 
economic   facts.     His   arguments   are   sound   and  con- 
vincing.     More   important    for   consideration   are    the 
two    subjects   of    Japanese    exclusion    and    alien    land 
laws.      These     questions     Dr.     Abbott     discusses     ex- 
haustively and  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  danger 
here  lies  not  in  the  ideas  themselves,  but  in  a  discrimi- 
nation   that   offends    Japanese    national    feeling.     The 
Japanese  have  no  quarrel  with  us  over  excluding  any 
particular  class  of  immigrants:  they  made  similar  regu- 
lators   in    regard    to    the    Chinese    after    the    Russo- 
Japanese  war.     But   they  have  all  the  sensitiveness  of 
)ple   but   recently   accepted   in    the    society    of   na- 
.  and  to  have  re-lrietions  specially  applied  to  them 
suiting  and  deeply  resented.     To  make  a  "gentle- 
agreement"   such   as  the   Root-Takahira   agree- 


ment was  a  simple  way  to  settle  the  matter  without 
loss  of  dignity. 

Likewise  the  Japanese  have  no   complaint  to  make 
over  any  laws  we  may  make  against  alien  ownership  '■ 
of  land.     They  have  rather  stringent  laws  themselves, 
and  the  more  liberal  regulations  that  have  been  fre- 
quentlv  referred  to  in  the  discussions  that  have  taken  \ 
place  have  never  been  fully  put  into  effect  and  may  be  i 
suspended  at  any  time  by  imperial  order.     What  they 
object  to  is  being  classed  as  lower  than  other  aliens 
and  therefore  discriminated  against.    It  is  not  the  eco-  ; 
uomic  disability  they  protest   against  so   much   as   to 
offense  against  their  national  dignity.    The  end  desired  , 
in  America  could  very  well  have  been  attained  by  di- 
plomacy, but  demagogic  legislation  like  the  California 
Alien  Land  Law  is  calculated  to  estrange  the  two  na- 
tions.    To  sum  it  all  up,  the  real  danger  of  war  lies, 
not  in  any  inherent  difficulties  or  conflicting  interests 
between  the  two  countries,  but  in  arousing  sentimental  ! 
differences  after  the  manner  of  the  yellow  press  and  | 
offending  national  pride  by  deliberate  affronts  that  no  I 
self-respecting  man  or  nation  can  accept. 

In  conclusion  the  author  draws  an  analogy  between  | 
our  situation  in  the  western  hemisphere  with  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  and  the  position  of  Japan  in  eastern 
Asia.  Japan's  leadership  there  is  likely  to  be  as  secure 
as  our  own  here,  and  for  the  same  reason,  namely, 
self-preservation.  That  she  should  keep  the  European 
nations  from  parceling  out  China  among  themselves 
is  to  our  interest  in  the  future.  That  she  could  ever 
dominate  China  to  the  extent  of  making  a  great  mili- 
tary power  out  of  her  for  world  conquest  is  a  fan- 
tastic dream  which  the  conditions  belie  and  no  sane 
Japanese  thinks  of. 

Altogether  Dr.  Abbott's  book  is  a  very  valuable  con- 
tribution to  political  study  and  a  timely  one.  Every 
American  should  read  it  carefully  if  he  would  get  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  insight  into  the  Japanese 
problem.  J.   B.  L. 

Japanese  Expansion  and  American  Policies.  By  James 
Francis  Abbott.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.50. 


THE  RED  HORIZON. 


Patrick  MacGLll  Describes  His  Life  in  the  Trenches. 


Ail  of  Patrick  MacGill's  books  have  been  concerned 
with  the  author's  personal  adventures.  While  the 
fictional  element  has  not  been  wholly  lacking  it  has 
been  used  chiefly  to  garment  the  man's  own  story. 
We  have  his  record  of  how  he  grew  from  a  poor  and 
unlettered  Irish  navvy  into  a  popular  story- writer. 
"The  Red  Horizon'"  is  Patrick  MacGill's  tale  of  his 
experiences  as  a  "common"  soldier  in  the  trenches. 
He  joined  the  London  Irish  early,  returning  to  Eng- 
land on  a  short  "leave"  after  having  been  in  hospital 
at  Versailles  for  a  wound.  He  was  married  to  Miss 
Margaret  Gibbons,  a  niece  of  Cardinal  Gibbons,  and 
returned  at  once  to  the  trenches,  where  he  now  is. 

Patrick  MacGill  is  very  young.  He  has  probably 
not  yet  passed  his  twenty-fifth  birthday.  While  this  is 
very  early  for  a  man  to  have  achieved  success  it  is 
not  too  early  for  him  to  offer  his  unripe  life  to  his 
country.  There  were  many  younger  ones  who  went 
out  to  the  trenches.  We  read  of  Merwin,  the  debo- 
nair young  adventurer,  of  Stoner,  clerk  in  a  London 
shop  and  just  nineteen: 

Teak  and  Kore,  two  bosom  chums,  marched  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road.  Both  are  children  almost ;  they  may  be 
nineteen,  but  neither  look  it ;  Kore  laughs  deep  down  in  his 
throat,  and  laughs  heartiest  when  his  own  jokes  amuse  the 
listeners.  He  is  not  fashioned  in  a  strong  mould,  but  an 
elegant  marcher,  and  light  of  limb ;  he  may  be  a  clerk  in 
business,  but  as  he  is  naturally  secretive  we  know  nothing 
of  his  profession.  Kore  is  also  a  punster  who  makes  abomi- 
nable puns ;  these  amuse  nobody  except,  perhaps,  himself. 
Teak,  a  good  fellow,  is  known  to  us  as  Bill  Sykes.  He  has 
a  very  pale  complexion,  and  has  the  most  delightful  nose 
in  all  the  world ;  it  is  like  a  little  white  potato.  Bill  is  a 
good-humored  cockney,  and  is  eternally  involved  in  argument. 
He  carries  a  jews'-harp  and  a  mouth-organ,  and  when  not 
fingering  one  he  is  blowing  music-hall  tunes  out  of  the  other. 

Goliath,  six  feet  three  of  bone  and  muscle,  is  a  magnificent 
animal.  The  gods  forgot  little  of  their  old-time  cunning  in 
the  making  of  him,  in  the  forging  of  his  shoulders,  massive 
as  a  bull's  withers,  in  the  shaping  of  his  limbs,  sturdy  as 
pillars  of  granite  and  supple  as  willows,  in  the  setting  of 
his  well-poised  head,  his  heavy  jaw.  and  muscled  neck.  But 
the  gods  seem  to  have  grown  wean-  of  a  momentous  master- 
piece when  they  came  to  the  man's  eyes,  and  Goliath  wears 
glasses.  For  all  that  he  is  a  good  marksman,  strange  to 
say,  he  delights  in  the  trivialities  of  verse,  and  carries  an 
earmarked   Tennyson   about  with  him. 

Pryor  is  a  pessimist,  an  artist,  a  poet,  a  writer  of  stories ; 
he  drifted  into  our  little  world  on  the  march  and  is  with  us 
still.  He  did  not  like  his  previous  section  and  applied  for 
a  transfer  into  ours.  He  gloats  over  sunsets,  colors,  uncon- 
ventional doings,  hopes  that  he  will  never  marry  a  girl  with 
thick  ankles,  and  is  certain  that  he  will  never  live  to  see 
the  end  of  the  war.  Pryor,  Teak,  Kore,  and  Stoner  have 
never  used  a  razor ;  they  are  as  beardless  as  babes. 

And  that  these  innocents  are  often  puzzled  over  the 
rhyme  or  reason  of  their  being  sent  out  for  slaughter 
the   following  bears  witness: 

"Blimey !  talk  about  God !"  said  the  regular.  "There's 
more  of  the  damned  devil  in  this  than  there  is  of  anything 
else.  They  take  us  out  of  the  trenches  for  a  rest,  send  us 
to  church,  and  tell  us  to  love  our  neighbors.  Blimey!  next 
day  they  send  vou  up  to  the  trenches  asain  and  tell  vou  to 
kill  like  'ell." 

i  >f  al!  the  >>:»Mier's  abominations  the  sniper  leads  the 
list,  hut  there  was  one  Irish  guardsman  in  MacGill's 
i  '  developed  a  friendliness  toward  his  pest: 

"The  coal  slack  is  festooned  with  devils  of  snipers,  smart 
fellows   that  can   shoot  round  a  corner  and  blast  your  eye- 


tooth  out  at  five  hundred  yards,"  he  said.  "They're  not  all 
their  ones,  neither ;  there's  a  good  sprinkling  of  our  boys  as 
well.  I  was  doing  a  wee  bit  of  pot-shot-and-be-damned-to- 
you  work  on  the  other  side  of  the  slack,  and  my  eyes  open  all 
the  time  for  an  enemy's  back.  There  was  one  near  me,  but 
I'm  beggared  if  I  could  find  him.  'I'll  not  lave  this  place 
till  I  do,'  I  says  to  meself,  and  spent  half  the  nights  I  was! 
there  prowlin*  round  like  a  dog  at  a  fair  with  my  eyes  open 
for  a  sniper.  I  came  on  his  post  wan  night.  I  smelt  him 
out  because  he  didn't  bury  his  sausage  skins  as  we  do,  and 
they  stunk  like  the  hole  of  hell  when  an  ould  greasy  sinner 
is  a-frym*.  In  I  went  to  his  sand-bagged  castle,  with  men 
gun  on  the  cock  and  me  finger  on  the  trigger,  but  he  wasn't 
there ;  there  was  nothing  in  the  place  but  a  few  rounds  of 
ball  an*  a  half  empty  bottle.  I  was  dhry  as  a  bone,  and  I 
had  a  sup  without  winkin".  'Mother  of  Heaven,'  I  says,  when 
I  put  down  the  bottle,  'it's  little  ye  know  of  hospitality, 
stranger,  leavin'  a  bottle  with  nothin'  in  it  but  water.  I'll 
wait  for  ye,  me  bucko,'  and  I  lay  down  in  the  corner  and 
waited    for   him    to    come   in. 

"But   sorrow   the   fut   of   him    came,    and  me   waiting  there 
till  the  color  of  the  day  was  in  the  sky.     Then  I  goes  back 
to    me    own    place,    and   there   was    he    waiting   for    me.      He  J 
only  made  one  mistake:   he  had  fallen  to  sleep,  and  he  just 
sprung  up  as  I  came  in  be  the  door. 

"Immediately  I  had  him  by  the  big  toe.  'Hands  up,  Hans  V 
I  said,  and  he  didn't  argue,  all  that  he  did  was  to  swear  like 
one  of  ourselves  and  flop  down.  "Why  don't  ye  bury  yer 
sausages,  Hans?'  I  asked  him.  'I  smelt  yer.  me  bucko,  by 
what  ye  couldn't  eat.  Why  didn't  ye  have  something  better  * 
than  water  in  yer  bottler*  I  says  to  him.  Dang  a  Christian 
word  would  he  answer,  only  swear,  an'  swear  with  nothin' 
bar  the  pull  of  me  finger  betwixt  him  and  his  Maker.  But, 
ye  know.  I  had  a  kind  of  likin*  for  him  when  I  thought  of 
him  comin'  into  my  house  without  as  much  as  yer  leave,  and 
going  to  sleep  just  as  if  he  was  in  his  own  home.  I  didn't 
swear  back  at  him,  but  just  said,  'This  is  only  a  house  for 
wan,  but  our  king  has  a  big  residence  for  ye,  so  come  along 
before  it  gets  any  clearer,'  and  I  took  him  over  to  our 
trenches  as  stand-to  was  coming  to  an  end." 

MacGill  and  his  crowd  discuss  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  trenches  as  places  for  living: 

"They're  not  really  so  bad,"  said  Pryor,  "some  of  them 
are  quite   cuslry    (nice)-" 

"Cushy!"  exclaimed  Bill,  flicking  the  ash  from  his  cigarette 
with  the  tip  of  his  little  finger.  "Xark  it  Pryor.  nark  it, 
blimey,  they  are  cushy  if  one's  not  caught  with  a  shell  goin' . 
in,  if  one's  not  bombed  from  the  sky  or  mined  from  under 
the  ground,  if  a  sniper  doesn't  snipe  'arf  ye  'ead  off,  or  gas 
doesn't  send  you  to  'eaven,  or  flies  send  you  to  the  'orspital 
with  disease,  or  rifle  grenades,  pip-squeaks,  and  whizz-bangs 
don't  blow  your  brains  out  when  you  lie  in  the  bottom  of 
the  trench  with  yer  nose  to  the  ground  like  a  rat  in  a  trap. 
If  it  wasn't  for  these  things,  and  a  few  more,  the  trench 
wouldn't   be   such    a   bad   locality." 

But  MacGill  has  his  own  opinion  of  the  trench — and  : 
his  own  way  of  adapting  himself: 

I  did  not  like  the  place — in  fact,  I  seldom  like  any  dug- 
out ;  it  reminds  me  of  the  grave,  the  covering  earth,  and 
worms,  and  always  there  is  a  feeling  of  suffocation.  But  I 
have  enjoyed  my  stay  in  one  or  two.  There  was  a  delightful 
little  one,  made  for  a  single  soldier,  in  which  I  stayed.  At 
night  when  off  sentry,  and  when  I  did  not  feel  like  sleeping, 
I  read.  Over  my  head  I  cut  a  niche  in  the  mud ;  placed  my 
candle  there :  pulled  down  over  the  door  my  curtain,  a  real 
good  curtain,  taken  from  some  neighboring  chateau  ■  spent  a 
few  moments  watching  the  play  of  light  and  shadows  on  the 
roof,  and  listening  to  the  sound  of  guns  outside ;  then  lit 
a  cigarette  and  read.  Old  Montaigne  in  a  dug-out  is  a  true 
friend  and  a  _fine  companion.  Across  the  ages  we  held  con- 
versation as  we  have  often  done.  Time  and  again  I  have 
read  his  books ;  there  was  a  time  when  for  a  whole  year  I 
read  a  chapter  nightly :  in  a  Glasgow  doss-house,  in  a  king's 
castle,  in  my  Irish  home,  and  now  in  Montaigne's  own 
country,  in  a  little  earthy  dug-out,  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  man  again.  The  dawn  broke  to  the  clatter  of  bayonets 
on  the  fire  position  when  I  put  the  book  aside  and  buckled 
my  equipment  for  the  stand-to  hour. 

Here  is  an  incident  which  because  of  the  mystery 
surrounding  it  seems  particularly  horrible.  MacGill 
and  a  pal  were  on  a  search  for  souvenirs: 

The  two  of  us  slipped  away  from  the  platoon  and  entered 
the  building.  On  the  ground  floor  stood  a  table  on  which 
a  dinner  was  laid:  an  active  service  dinner  of  soup  made 
from  soup  tablets  (2d.  each)  the  wrappers  of  which  lay  on  , 
the  tiled  floor,  some  tins  of  bully  beef,  opened,  a  loaf,  half 
a  dozen  apples  and  an  unopened  tin  of  cafe  an  lait.  The  ! 
dinner  was  laid  for  four,  although  there  were  only  three 
forks,  two  spoons,  and  two  clasp  knives,  the  latter  were  un- 
doubtedly used  to  replace  table  knives.  Pryor  looked  under 
the  table,  then  turned  round  and  fixed  a  pair  of  scared  eyes 
on  me,  and  beckoned  me  to  approach.  I  came  to  his  side 
and  saw  under  the  table  on  the  floor  a  human  hand,  severed 
from  the  arm  at  the  wrist.  Beside  it  lay  a  web-equipment, 
torn  to  shreds,  a  broken  range-finder  and  a  Webley  revolver, 
long  of  barrel  and  heavy  of  magazine. 

"A  souvenir,"  said  Pryor.  "It  must  have  been  some  time 
since  that  dinner  was  made  ;  the  bully  smells  like  anything." 

"The  shell  came  in  there,"  I  said,  pointing  at  the  window, 
the  side  of  which  was  broken  a  little,  "and  it  hit  one  poor 
beggar  anyway.  Nobody  seems  to  have  come  in  here  since 
then." 

"We'll  hide  the  revolver,"  Pryor  remarked,  "and  we'll 
come   here   for   it   tonight." 

We  hid  the  revolver  behind  the  door  in  a  little  cupboard 
in  the  wall;  we  came  back  for  it  two  days  later,  but  the 
weapon  was  gone,  though  the  hand  still  lay  on  the  floor. 
What  was  the  history  of  that  house  and  of  the  officers  who 
sat  down  to  dinner?     Will  the  tragedy  ever  be  told? 

And  one  feels  that  he  loves  this  life  of  effort  and 
adventures   when   he  writes: 

He  who  has  known  and  felt  the  romance  of  the  long 
night  marches  can  never  forget  iu.  The  departure  from  barn 
billets  when  the  blue  evening  sky  fades  into  palest  saffron, 
and  the  drowsy  ringing  of  church  bells  in  the  neighboring 
village  calling  the  worshipers  to  evensong:  the  singing  of 
the  men  who  swing  away  accoutred  in  the  harness  of  wax : 
the  lights  of  little  white  houses  beaming  into  the  darkness  :  the 
stars  stealing  silently  out  in  the  hazy  bowl  of  the  sky : 
the  trees  bv  the  roadside  standing  stiff  and  stark  in  the  twi- 
light as  if  listening  and  waiting  for  something  to  take  place ; 
the  soft,  warm  night,  half  moonlight  and  half  mist,  settling 
over  mining  villages  with  their  chimneys,  railways,  signal 
lights,  slag  heaps,  rattling  engines,  and  dusty  trucks. 

There  is  a  quicker  throbbing  of  the  heart  when  the  men 
arrive  at  the  crest  of  the  hilf,  well  known  to  all,  but  pre- 
senting fresh  aspects  even."  time  the  soldier  reaches  its  sum- 
mit, that  overlooks  the  firing  line. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Causes  of  the  War. 

Some  scientist  should  write  a  treatise  on 
he  psychology  of  the  radical  mind.  Perhaps 
uch  a  study  might  explain  why  it  is  that 
he  typical  radical  views  things  from  a  pe- 
ulinr  angle,  why  he  is  so  suspicious  of  the 
notives  of  all  who  do  not  belong  to  his 
jchool,  why  he  attributes  to  hard-headed  and 
animaginative  business  men  plans  and 
ichemes  that  would  do  credit  to  a  Jules 
y'erne  or  an  Oppenheim,  and  why  he  draws 
uch  sweeping  generalizations  from  insuf- 
ficient and  inaccurate  data. 

Interesting    material    for    such    a    study    is 

0  be  found  in  the  latest  book  of  that  pro- 
Sfic  writer.  Frederick  C.  Howe,  commissioner 
>f  immigration  at  the  port  of  New  York,  en- 
itlel  "Why  War,"  which  claims  to  set  be- 
fore the  reader  the  fundamental  causes  of 
he  great  struggle  now  going  on.  The  book 
Fascinates  one,  for  it  reduces  the  whole  sub- 
ect  to  terms  of  such  simplicity.  And  for 
ust  that  reason  it  is  decidedly  dangerous. 

The  author  traces  the  history  of  govern- 
pent  in  each  of  the  leading  European  coun- 
ries  and  shows  that  in  each  real  power  rests 
n  the  hands  of  the  land-holding  aristocracy. 
the  industrial  developments  of  the  last  cen- 
ury  have  brought  about  an  alliance  between 
he  cuptains  of  industry  and  the  landed  aris- 
locrats  to  continue  a  feudal  system  that  ex- 
ploits the  common  people,  and  the  chief  con- 
cern of  this  alliance  is  to  find  profitable  in- 
e=tment   for   its   surplus   capital. 

1  Opportunities  for  investment  are  found  in 
concessions  and  special  privileges  in  back- 
yard and  undeveloped  countries,  and  di- 
plomacy— secret  diplomacy — that  formerly 
Hs  concerned  with  political  and  dynastic 
i  ft  a  i  rs,  is  given  over  entirely  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  rival  investing  interests.  The 
most  important  of  these  interests  are  those 
pf  the  munition  makers,  who  form  an  inter- 
national combine  with  price  agreements  and 
without  patriotism,  and  who  create  war  scares 
jo   help  their  market. 

I  Mr.  Howe  evidently  knows  Germany  better 
Ihan  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  his 
earlier  works  evidence  a  great  admiration  for 
German  efficiency  and  social  legislation. 
His  analysis  of  the  Prussian  governmental 
tO'Stem  and  the  means  whereby  the  Junker 
class  maintains  control  of  Germany  and  pre- 
sents any  effective  democratic  influence  is  the 
pne  valuable  feature  of  the  book.  His  abys- 
|nal  ignorance  of  Russia  and  his  absolutely 
False  information  in  regard  to  Egypt  and 
Persia  are  sufficient  to  nullify  the  major  con- 
clusions of  his  work.  And  yet  the  casual 
reader  who  did  not  take  the  trouble  to   check 

lis  statements  by  historical  fact  might  easily 
pe  taken  in  by  his  glib  generalities. 

J,   B.    L. 
BVhy     War.       By     Frederick     C.     Howe.       New 

fork:    Charles   Scribner's  Sons;    $1.50  net. 


for  marrying  the  man  that  she  does  we  must 
admit  that  it  was  her  only  chance  of  escape. 
Perhaps  the  fault  of  the  story  is  a  certain 
lack  of  continuity  in  Margaret's  character. 
Naturally  she  changes  under  the  stress  of 
experience,  but  the  changes  seem  to  be  too 
abrupt  and  radical.  The  background  of  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  is  admirably  drawn,  and  in 
spite  of  inconsistencies  the  verdict  of  the 
reader  will  be  one  of  emphatic  approval. 

Her    Husband's    Purse.      By    Helen    R.    Martin. 
New  York:    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;   $1.25   net. 


Her  Husband's  Purse. 

Mrs.  Martin  has  achieved  one  more  suc- 
ess.  She  tells  us  the  story  of  an  educated 
Southern  woman  who  has  married  a  rich  but 
Hggardly  husband  with  whom  she  has  to  do 
jerpetual  battle  and  over  whom  she  ulti- 
nately  triumphs.  He  is  a  millionaire  and  he 
dves  his  wife  $10  a  month  pocket  money. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  married  life  of  the 
eroine,  Margaret,  with  which  the  book  is 
'oncerned.  Mrs.  Martin  gives  us  successive 
>hases  of  Margaret's  career.  We  see  her 
iving  with  her  uncle,  then  with  her  married 
iister,    and    if  we    are   inclined    to    blame   her 
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Financing  the  Farmer. 

Owing  to  our  individualism  and  to  the  op- 
portunities for  making  farms  out  of  the  gov- 
ernment lands  opened  up  in  the  West,  America 
has  been  far  behind  Europe  in  taking  meas- 
ures to  facilitate  the  financing  of  the  industry 
of  agriculture.  In  fact  while  our  national 
and  state  legislatures  have  been  studying  the 
needs  of  manufacturing  industries  and  their 
protection  agriculture  in  its  economic  and 
financial  aspects  has  been  sadly  neglected. 
The  result  is  that  there  are  millions  of  farm 
laborers  and  farm  tenants  who  ought  to  be 
farm  owners,  and  the  whole  question  of 
financing  the  marketing  of  crops,  the  pur- 
chasing of  equipment,  and  the  carrying  of  the 
farmer  through  to  harvest  time  is  one  that 
vitally  concerns  the  consumer  as  well  as  the 
farmer  himself. 

Some  half-dozen  years  ago  the  subject  of 
rural  credits  began  to  come  into  prominence 
in  this  country,  and  it  was  natural  that  we 
should  turn  for  information  to  those  countries 
that  had  for  many  years  had  successful  sys- 
tems in  operation.  The  Southern  Commercial 
Congress  was  responsible  for  the  formation  of 
a  large  and  representative  commission  to 
study  the  question  in  Europe.  With  the  co- 
operation of  our  government  members  of  this 
commission  went  abroad  and  gathered  much 
valuable  information  which  was  afterward 
published  in  a  ponderous  Senate  document. 

Mr.  James  B.  Morman  in  his  book,  "The 
Principles  of  Rural  Credits,"  has  given  in  con- 
densed form  the  results  of  these  investiga- 
tions, together  with  a  study  of  their  applica- 
tion to  our  own  problems.  Any  one  desiring 
a  comprehensive  view  of  this  question  in  its 
different  phases  will  find  it  excellently  set 
forth  here^  Its  perusal  is  particularly  recom- 
mended to  members  of  Congress  at  Washing- 
ton, who  now,  responding  to  what  is  felt  to 
be  a  general  and  popular  demand  for  legis- 
lation on  the  subject,  have  concocted  a  bill 
unusually   stupid,   even   for   them. 

The  Principles  of  Rural  Credits.  By  James 
E.  Morman.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   $1.25. 

Viviette. 
Those  attracted  by  Mr.  Locke's  name  on 
the  title-page  will  find  little  to  remind  them 
of  that  genial  author  in  the  story  itself.  In- 
deed they  will  be  disappointed.  The  story 
itself  is  interesting,  but  not  distinctive,  and 
there  is  none  of  the  vivid  color  to  which  Mr. 
Locke  has  accustomed  us.  He  tells  us  of  two 
brothers,  one  of  them  being  of  the  heavy 
bucolic  type  and  the  other  a  brilliant  and 
successful  lawyer.  They  both  love  the  same 
girl  and  the  rivalry  between  them  nearly  cul- 
minates in  murder.  The  reader  will  not  fur- 
ther complicate  the  situation  by  falling  in 
love  himself  with  the  lady,  nor  will  he  feel 
any  distinct  preference  for  either  of  the  two 
brothers.  Mr.  Locke  is  incapable  of  telling 
a  story  poorly,  but  we  may  wish  that  he  had 
made  other  choice  of  material  and  also  that 
he  had  been  more   like  himself. 

Viviette.      By    William   J.    Locke. 
John    Lane    Company;    $1. 


New    York: 


Gossip  o!  Books  and  Authors. 
A  new  and  revised  edition  of  a  generation- 
old  novel,  "Other  Things  Being  Equal,"  has 
just  been  issued  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
The  story  affords  a  curious  instance  of  the 
peculiarity  of  the  public  demand.  When  first 
issued  some  twenty-five  years  ago  eight  edi- 
tions were  necessary  during  the  first  few 
years  of  the  book's  existence.  Subsequently 
the  demand  slackened  and  the  publishers  al- 
lowed the  work  to  go  out  of  print.  The  pub- 
lic interest  in  it,  however,  did  not  die,  and 
from  time  to  time  urgent  requests  for  the 
novel  came  to  the  publishers.  It  was  this 
continuance  of,  public  interest,  together  with 
the  fact  that  the  problem  discussed  in  the 
book  is  as  acute  today  as  it  was  a  generation 
ago,  that  induced  the  publishers  to  reissue 
the  work. 

A  new  book  by  George  Moore  is  announced 
for  publication  this  month  by  the  Macmillan 
Company.  It  is  entitled  "The  Brook 
Kerith,"  and  is  a  story  in  fiction  form  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  Christ.  Mr.  Moore  does  not 
present  the  commonly  accepted  facts  of 
Christ's  life,  but  gives  instead  an  entirely 
new  version  of  it. 

Cameron    Mackenzie,   whose   novel   of   New 

York  financial  and  social  life — "Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Pierce" — has    just    been    published,     was    for 

three    years    editor    of    McC  litre's    Magazine , 

i   succeeding  S-  S.  McClure  upon  the  latter's  re- 

l  tirement.     His  novel,  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierce," 


was  written  to  fill  what,  as  an  editor,  he  felt 
was  a  want — a  story  dealing  with  the  average 
well-to-do,  substantial  people,  who  form  the 
great  body  of  the  reading  public. 

The  second  volume  of  W.  B.  Bryan's  "His- 
tory of  the  National  Capital"  was  published 
on  May  10th  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 
This  continues  the  narrative  so  interestingly 
begun   in  the  first  volume. 

Probably  the  first  uncensored  war  story  to 
come  straight  from  the  front  will  be  James 
Norman  Hall's  "Kitchener's  Mob,"  which 
will  be  published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company  the  20th  of  this  month.  The  ad- 
vance demand  for  the  book  has  been  so  great 
that  it  has  been  necessary  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  the  first  printing. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  will  shortly  issue  an 
English  translation  of  Hermann  Fernau's 
book.  "Because  I  am  a  German."  An  intro- 
duction has  been  contributed  to  the  English 
version  by  T.  W.  Rolleston,  who  has  also 
added  notes  to  the  text.  All  sales  of  the 
book  have  been  prohibited  in  Germany.  Mr. 
Rolleston  points  out  that  the  author  is  nei- 
ther Pole  nor  Jew,  but  a  German  subject  ot 
German  stock,  born  in  Breslau,  and  the  au- 
thor of  a  book  on  the  democracy  of  France, 
which  he  published  before  the  outbreak  of 
war. 

The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company  has  just 
published  "In  the  Garden  of  Delight."  The 
story  is  told  in  the  first  person,  the  narrator 
being  confined  to  a  wheel  chair.  The  phi- 
losophy that  emanates  from  her  is  of  that  big 
and  all-embracing  kind  which  sheds  a  beau- 
tiful light  in  every  chapter.  Apart  from  the 
story,  the  book  is  fraught  with  some  of  the 
most   delicate   nature    descriptions'. 

The  Macmillan  Company  has  announced  a 
second  edition  of  "Rivers  to  the  Sea,"  a  book 
of  poems  by  Sara  Teasdale.  The  volume  was 
one  of  the  ten  best  sellers  of  American 
poetry  during  the  winter,  as  listed  in  the 
Publishers'   Weekly. 

Edfrid  A.  Bingham,  whose  first  novel,  "The 
Heart  of  Thunder  Mountain,"  has  already 
attained  a  third  printing,  is  a  former  jour- 
nalist who  is  chief  scenario  editor  for  a  big 
moving-picture  company.  He  is  now  at  work 
on  another  novel. 

The  Putnams  are  publishing  a  story  en- 
titled "The  Road  to  Mecca,"  by  Florence  Ir- 
win. This  is  the  story  of  a  social  climber 
who  makes  good,  but  who,  in  attaining  the 
summit  of  her  ambitions,  leaves  behind,  never 
to  be  recovered,  the  things  that  make  life 
worth  while.  It  is  a  strong,  unsparing,  bril- 
liant picture  of  the  amusement  and  tragedy 
in  the  lives  of  those  to  whom  pleasure  is  a 
serious  pursuit — a  picture  that  both  fasci- 
nates and  repels. 

Justus  Miles  Forman's  last  novel,  "The 
Twin  Sister,"  is  being  published  in  England 
under  the  title  "Love's  Highway."  Mr.  For- 
man  did  not  see  the  proofs  of  "The  Twin 
Sisters,"  as  they  were  not  ready  for  his  cor- 
rections when  he  sailed  a  year  ago  on  the 
ill-fated   Lusitania. 

Miss  Jean  Kenyon  Mackenzie,  whose  book, 
"Black  Sheep,"  is  one  of  the  publications  just 
announced  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
is  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Mackenzie 
of  New  York.  She  went  out  early  in  1904 
under  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions to  the  German  Kamerun  in  Equatorial 
West  Africa,  and  later  to  the  northern  part 
of  the  French  Congo,  returning  home  late  in 
1913.      "Black    Sheep"   is   made   up    of   letters 
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written  from  the  field  to  her  family  and 
friends  during  these  nine  and  a  half  years. 
They  are  a  record  of  personal  experiences  in 
her  work  traveling  along  the  native  trails  on 
the  beach  and  in  the  bush  of  that  tropical 
region,  the  home  of  a  primitive  African 
people  untouched  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  by  the  modifying  influence 
of  the  white  man. 
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THE  LATEST  EOOKS. 


The  Light  That  Lies. 
The  story  that  depends  upon  its  culmi- 
nating revelation  never  found  a  better  ex- 
ample than  in  this  short  yarn  by  George  Barr 
McCutcheon.  It  relates  the  experiences  of  a 
New  York  club  man  who  finds  himself  an 
unwilling  juryman  in  the  trial  of  a  corpora- 
tion official  on  a  charge  of  embezzlement. 
The  aged  defendant  is  accompanied  in  court 
by  his  beautiful  granddaughter,  and  it  need 
not  be  said  that  feminine  influence  plays  its 
usual  part  on  the  susceptibilities  of  the  tales- 
men. The  young  club  man  falls  a  hopeless 
victim  to  the  charms  and  devotion  of  the 
granddaughter,    and    who    knows    what    might 

have  happened  if .     But  read  the  story. 

The  Light  That  Lies.  By  George  Barr  Mc- 
Cutcheon. New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $1 
net. 

A  Book  by  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
Without  accepting  the  publisher's  estimate 
of  the  importance  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  book,  it 
may  be  conceded  that  the  approach  of  the 
presidential  election  gives  to  it  an  emphasis 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  ignore.  During 
the  last  two  years  we  have  not  been  left 
wholly  uninformed  as  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
views  on  foreign  affairs.  They  have  not  al- 
ways been  consistent  except  at  the  point  of 
vigor,  but  they  have  always  had  the  kind  of 
popular  interest  that  was  certain  to  result  in 
their  appearance  in  volume  form.  The  pres- 
ent book  therefore  consists  mainly  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  contributions  to  magazines,  and 
while  a  certain  amount  of  editing  has  been 
done,  it  has  not  been  at  the  cost  of  a  de- 
nunciatory pungency  that  is  frequently  ex- 
cessive and  that  oversteps  the  proper  frontiers 
of  debate.  Mr.  Wilson's  policies  toward  Eu- 
rope and  Mexico  are  not  only  wrong  and 
blundering,  but  he  himself  is  a  coward.  His 
actions  are  not  only  dicreditable  to  the  na- 
tion, but  they  indicate  a  personal  baseness. 
Even  the  author's  friends  who  may  hope  to 
see  his  hand  again  upon  the  helm  may  well 
wish  for  the  steadying  effects  of  responsi- 
bility and  that  such  a  violence  of  theory 
may  never  be  translated  into  authoritative 
action.  But  Mr.  Wilson  is  not  the  only  one 
to  feel  the  Rooseveltian  lash.  Mr.  Taft,  Mr. 
Bryan,  Mr.  Ford,  and  the  whole  of  the 
pacfist  group  are  faithfully  dealt  with,  and  we 
can  only  admire  a  declamatory  resourceful- 
ness that  seems  inexahustible.  Nor  will  ap- 
plause be  wholly  lacking. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  would  like  to  see  an  Ameri- 
can standing  army  of  250,000  men  created 
and  sustained  by  compulsory  military  service. 
He  would  have  an  American  navy  second 
only  to  the  British,  and  he  would  use  both 
relentlessly  in  support  of  national  demands 
and  in  defense  of  small  nationalities.  The 
volume  as  a  whole  contains  no  marks  of  real 
statesmanship  nor  of  the  power  to  grapple 
gravely  with  great  problems.  But  it  will 
have  its  weight  with  an  increasingly  large 
number  of  people  who  are  tired  of  inverte- 
brate and  effeminate  policies  that  produce  the 
very  dangers   they  seek  to   avoid. 

Fear  God  and  Take  Your  Own  Part.  By 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  New  York:  George  H. 
Doran  Company;   $1.50  net. 


A  Frontier  Story. 
There  is  a  certain  similarity  of  cast  about 
many  of  these  Western  stories.  The  rivalry 
between  ranchmen,  the  female  relative  or 
friend  from  the  East  who  visits  one  of  them 
and  falls  in  love  with  the  other,  a  little  re- 
volver shooting,  and  we  have  the  ingredients 
that  can  be  shuffled  into  a  variety  of  forms 
and  that  give  the  Easterner  his  idea  of  fron- 
tier life.  In  this  instance  the  author  has  been 
clever  enough  to  introduce  a  surprising  wild 
horse   who    gallops    in    and    out   of   the    story, 
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Ruth  Service,  Jewish  maiden, 
and  Herbert  Kemp,  Christian, 
find  their  mutual  love  opposed 
by  the  barriers  of  social  custom. The 
*Md  law  says  that  Jew  and  Gentile 
.hall  not  intermarry  The  new  law 
says  tha:  love  is  the  greatest  thing 
in  the  world.  What  is  the  outcome? 

At  All  Bookstores 

A   C    McClurg  &  Co.    Publishers 


playing  utility  parts  as  occasion  may  demand. 
None  the  less  the  story  is  among  the  best  of 
its  kind  and  no  one  is  likely  to  leave  it  un- 
finished. 

The  Heart  of  Thunder  Mountain.  By  Edfrid 
A.  Bingham.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.35 
net 


The  Case  of  John  Smith. 
Under  the  guise  of  a  story  we  have  here 
a  somewhat  impressive  presentation  of  Ori- 
ental mysticism.  John  Smith  is  a  natural 
philosopher  with  a  penchant  for  arguing 
from  the  seen  to  the  unseen.  He  talks  about 
the  infinitely  small  and  the  infinitely  great, 
the  birth  of  worlds,  and  the  meaning  of  life, 
and  even  though  we  may  have  small  sympa- 
thy with  his  speculations  he  succeeds  in 
arousing  our  attention  and  interest. 

The  Case  of  John  Smith.  By  Elizabeth  Bis- 
land.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.25 
net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
A  late  addition  to  the  Drama  League  Se- 
ries of  Plays  now  in  course  of  issue  by 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  is  "A  False  Saint," 
by  Francois  de  Curel,  translated  by  Barrett 
H.    Clark.      Price,    75    cents, 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  published  a  thor- 
oughly practical  little  book  entitled  "Em- 
broidery and  Design,"  by  John  H.  Drew.  It 
is  described  as  a  "handbook  of  the  principles 
of  decorative  art  as  applied  to  embroidery, 
illustrated  by  typical  designs." 

Among  the  notable  verse  of  the  day  must 
be  included  "The  Quiet  Courage,"  by  Everard 
Jack  Appleton  (Stewart  &  Kidd  Company;  $1 
net).  There  is  nothing  sickly  about  Mr. 
Appleton's  poems,  and  he  is  guiltless  of  any 
particular  optimism,  two  supreme  virtues  that 
should   win  him  an   audience. 

Mitchell  Kennerley  has  published  a  little 
volume  by  James  Howard  Kehler  entitled 
"An  Open  Letter  to  the  Nation  with  Regard 
to  a  Peace  Plan."  Mr.  Kehler's  plan  is  to 
abolish  the  nomenclature  of  war  in  govern- 
mental matters  and  to  substitute  for  it  a 
nomenclature  of  peace.  Thus  we  should  have 
a  Secretary  for  Peace  instead  of  a  Secretary 
for  War,  and  so  on.  The  association  of 
ideas  would  do  the  rest.      See? 

Those  who  read  "Master  Skylark,"  "by  John 
Bennett,  will  be  interested  to  know  that  it 
has  been  dramatized  by  Edgar  White  Bur- 
rill  and  issued  in  volume  form  as  a  sort  of 
contribution  to  the  Shakespeare  tercentenary. 
Mr.  Burrill  has  done  his  work  in  an  ad- 
mirable way,  producing  a  play  with  literary 
merit  equal  to  that  of  the  novel  and  with  il- 
lustrations that  are  historically  accurate.  It 
is  published  by  the  Century  Company.  Price, 
$1    net. 


New  Books  Received. 
The    Red-House    Children    Growing    Up.      By 


Lothrop,    Lee    & 


Amanda    M.    Douglas.       Boston : 
Shepard    Company;    $1    net. 
A    story    for   the   young. 

Our    Military    History.       By    Leonard    Wood. 
Chicago:    The    Reilly  &   Britton    Company;    $1    net. 
Its   facts   and    fallacies. 

The  House  of  War.     By  Marmaduke  Pickthall. 
New    York:    Duffield   &    Co.;    51.25    net. 
A    romance  of  Asia  Minor. 

Something  to  Play.  Boston:  Oliver  Ditson 
Company;  75  cents. 

Forty-five  piano  pieces  for  recreation  and  teach- 
ing grades  II,   III  to  IV; 

A  V.  C  of  Correct  Speech  and  the  Art  of 
Conversation.  By  Florence  Howe  Hall.  New 
York:    Harper    &    Brothers;    50    cents    net. 

Some    much-needed    advice. 

Creole  Sketches.     By  Cedric  W.  Lemont.     Bos- 
ton :    Oliver    Ditson    Company;    $1.25. 
For  the  piano. 


Woodrow     Wilson.       By     Henry     Jones 
*>few   York:    D.   Appleton  &  Co.;   $1.50  net. 

"A    biography    that    explains    the    man    and 
actions." 


Sing.       Compiled      by     W. 
Oliver     Ditson     Company; 


Ford, 
his 

J. 


Something  to 
Baltzell.  Boston 
cents. 

Fifty  songs  for  recreation  and  teaching.  For 
the  use  of  pupils  in  the  first  year  of  vocal    study. 

The  Love  Letters  of  a  Mystic.  By  Alma 
Newton.  New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  75 
cents   net. 

Letters  from  a  man  to  a  woman. 

The     Apostle.       By  Paul     Hyacinthe     Loyson. 

New  York:    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;    75  cents  net. 

Volume  XV  of  the  Drama  League  Series  of 
Plays. 

On  Being  Human.  By  Woodrow  Wilson. 
New   York:    Harper  &    Brothers;    50   cents  net. 

"Here  is  the  world  humanity  has  made:  will 
you    take    full    citizenship    in    it  ?" 

The   Symphony   Play.      By  Jennette  Lee.     New 
York:    Charles    Scribner's    Sons;    $1    net. 
A    play    in    four    acts. 

Susan  Clegc  and  Her  Love  Affairs.     By  Anne 
Warner.      Boston:    Little,    Brown  &  Co.;  $1.30  net. 
A  novel. 

[cr-Boat    Number    One,      By    Leslie    W    Quirk. 
Boston:    Little,    Brown    &    Co.;    $1.20   net. 
I-.. i    hoys   fourteen  and  upwards. 

Mohammedanism,      By    C.    Snouck    Hurgronje. 

New    York:    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons;    $1.50    net. 
Lectures   On    its   origin,    its   religious   and   political 


growth,  and  its  present  state.     Issued  in  American 
Lectures  on  the  History  of  Religions. 

The     Road     to     Mecca.      By     Florence     Irwin. 
New  York:   G.   P.  Putnam's  Sons;   $1.35   net. 
A  novel. 

Pittsburg.       By    Charles    W.     Dahlinger.       New 
York:  G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons;  $1.25   net. 
A  sketch  of  its  early  social  life. 

Truly  Stories  from  the  Surely  Bible.  By 
Margaret  Howard.  Boston :  Lothrop,  Lee  & 
Shepard  Company;  $1  net. 

Bible    stories. 

The  Lance  of  Kanaka.  By  Harry  W.  French 
("Abd  el  Ardavan").  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  & 
Shepard    Company;    $1    net. 

A   story   of   the   Orient. 

Studies  in  Seven  Arts.  Bv  Arthur  Svmons. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2.50  net. 

"The  record  of  a  soul's  adventures  among  mas- 
terpieces." 

The  Mountain.  By  John  C.  Van  Dyke.  New 
York:    Charles   Scribner's  Sons;    $1.25   net. 

Renewed  studies  in  impressions  and  appear- 
ances. 

The  Irish  at  the  Front.  By  Michael  Mac- 
Donagli.     New  York:    George  H.   Doran  Company. 

A  record  of  war.  With  an  introduction  by  John 
Redmond. 

The  Centennial  History  of  the  American 
Bible  Society.  By  Henry  Otis  Dwight.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $2. 

In  two  volumes. 

Leaves  from  a  Field  Note-Book.  By  J.  H. 
Morgan.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Companv ; 
$1.50. 

A  record  of  personal  experience  with  the  British 
army. 

The  New   Golf.     By  P.  A.   Vaile.      New   York: 
E.    P.   Dutton   &   Co.;    $2   net. 
A  new  way  to  learn  golf. 

The    End    of    a    Chapter.       By     Shane    Leslie. 
New  York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.25  net. 
Memoirs. 

Daniel     Boone.       By      Lucille     Gulliver.       New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company;   50  cents. 
Issued  in   True   Stories  of  Great   Americans. 

Our  Mothers.  Compiled  by  Mary  Allette  Ayer. 
Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company;  $1 
net. 

Prose  and  verse  about  mothers. 

The    Sign    of    Freedom.      By    Arthur    Goodrich. 
New  York:    D.  Appleton  &  Co.;   $1.35   net. 
A   novel. 

The  Golden  Hope.      By   Grace   Sartwell   Mason. 
New  York:   D.   Appleton  &  Co.;   $1.35   net. 
A  novel. 

Hearts   and    Faces.      By   John    Murray    Gibbon. 
New  York:   John   Lane   Company;   $1.35    net. 
A  novel. 

The  Case  for  the  Filipinos.  By  Maximo  M. 
Kalaw.  New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.50 
net. 

The  Filipino  point  of  view. 

Those     Gillespies.      By     William     J.     Hopkins. 
Boston:  Houghton   Mifflin   Company;   $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

Reveries  Over  Childhood  and  Youth.  By 
William  Butler  Yeats.  New  York:  The  Macmil- 
lan   Company. 

Some    reminiscences. 

Under  the  Country  Sky.  By  Grace  S.  Rich- 
mond. New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  $1.25 
net. 

A  novel. 

Shakesperean  Studies.  By  Members  of  the 
Department  of  English  and  Comparative  Litera- 
ture in    Columbia  University.      Edited  by   Brander 


Concentration 

By  JULIA  SETON,  M.  D. 

This  is  the  only  book  written 
and  published  that  actually 
tells  you  how  to  Concentrate. 
You  will  find  it  in  every 
book-shop,  and  it's  a  mighty 
big  50  cents  worth. 

EDWARD  J.  CLODE,  156  Fifth  Aime,  New  York 
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Why  Two   Pairs  of   Glasses 
Are  Unnecessary 
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in  double  vision  glasses  is  "Caltex"  Onepiece 
Bifocals;  reading  and  distance  corrections  are 
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wear  bifocals  comfortably  who  found  it  impos- 
sible to  do  so  with  the  old  style.  Two  pairs  of 
glasses  are  not  necessary  if  you  wear  "Caltex" 
Onepiece  Bifocals.  Remember  the  name  "Cal- 
tex." 
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"THE^MIDNIGHT  GIRL." 

This  is  a  week  of  frivolities,  both  our 
leading  theatres  being  given  over  to  the 
"shape  show."  The  public,  having  turned 
thumbs  down  for  Italian  opera,  is  now,  with 
one  accord,  turning  them  up  for  musical 
comedy.  The  house  was  sold  out  for  the 
opening  night  at  the  Columbia,  and  a  simi- 
lar condition  of  things  prevailed  at  the  Cort's 
opening  "Follies"  performance. 

The  pretty  heroine  of  "The  Midnight  Girl" 
has  so  many  bewitching  duplications,  there 
is  such  a  number  of  principals,  of  songs,  of 
dances,  colors,  and  costumes,  and  so  much 
liveliness  and  gayety  generally,  that  the  piece  j 
is  evidently  embarked  upon  a  voyage  of  suc- 
cess. All  the  costumes  and  accessories,  and 
the  girls  themselves,  are  as  fresh  as  a  new- 
laid  egg.  Everybody  in  the  cast,  it  was 
plainly  evident,  was  not  only  hopeful,  but 
confident. 

The  piece  is  a  conforuier;  no  original  or 
daring  innovations,  but  good  old  stereotype 
things  the  French  like.  (The  piece  is  of 
French  origin.)  For  there  is  our  old  friend, 
the  elderly  gallant,  affianced  to  an  ingenue 
still  at  the  doll-worshipping  stage ;  there  is 
a  girlful  cabaret,  an  eccentric,  megalomaniac 
waiter,  a  sentimentally  attached,  tenderly 
warbling  pair,  facile  melodies  galore,  and  so 
on. 

The  cast  calls  for  quite  a  large  number  of 
principals,  and  money  has  not  been  spared  in  j 
supplying  them.  Eleanor  Henry,  late  of  the  | 
Amsterdam  Theatre,  New  York,  and  Dorothy 
Webb,  late  star  of  Henry  W.  Savage's  pro- 
duction of  "Sari,"  are  both  bound  to  be  very 
potent  attractions  during  the  ensuing  musical- 
comedy  season  that  is  programmed  at  the 
Columbia.  Eleanor  Henry  is  a  very  fetching 
girl  with  an  attractive  face,  a  particularly 
winning  smile,  a  certain  dainty,  individual 
charm,  a  very  pretty  figure,  and  she  sings 
well.  Dorothy  Webb,  a  round,  plump,  cosy 
little  rogue,  has  inherited  musical-comedy 
ability,  and  can  dance  and  sing  attractively. 
She  has  a  very  successful,  blue-ribboned, 
curly-haired  make-up  as  Lucille,  the  child- 
bride  to  be,  and  promptly  captured  the  house 
at  her  first  appearance ;  a  young-man  house, 
by  the  way,  crammed  with  musical-comedy 
lovers  and  quick  to  recognize  old  friends  and 
warm  to  new  ones.  Dorothy  Webb  has  the 
poise  of  a  stage  favorite,  which  rather  sub- 
tracts from  the  winning  gaucherie  of  an 
ingenue;  but  she  was  really  a  charming 
figure  in  the  "I  want  to  go"  number,  in 
which  she  seemed  like  a  little  blonde  bac- 
chanal, a  dancing  fay  full  of  the  joy  of  life. 
Another  woman  principal  who  knows  the 
ropes  is  Maude  Eeatty,  while  there  is  a 
swarm  of  men  :  the  tenor,  J.  Humbird  Dufne, 
tall,  slender,  handsome,  with  a  good  man- 
ner and  a  light,  melodious  tenor,  somewhat 
feminine  in  tone,  but  pleasing  and  handled 
with  skill.  There  is  also  our  old  friend, 
Arthur  Cunningham,  who  celebrated  his  re- 
union with  constant  San  Franciscans  by 
silencing  applauding  thunder  with  an  inter- 
polation of  "My  Own  United  States."  Mr. 
Cunningham  has  a  good  role,  that  of  the  De- 
cember general,  in  which  he  appears  to  ad- 
vantage. There  is  also  Robert  Pitkin,  who 
abandons  himself  thoroughly  to  broad  bur- 
lesque and  is  indispensable  in  the  role  of 
tliL-  "cabaret  Caruso."  There  is  Madison 
Smith,  a  big  fellow  who  is  the  possessor  of 
a  vigorous  baritone.  Stanley  Ridges  is  the 
attractive  young  juvenile,  whose  task  it  is  to 
break  up  the  match  between  the  child-sexa- 
genarian and  the  child-bride,  and  Forrest  Sea- 
bury  is  extremely  useful  in  filling  up  inter- 
ludes with  casual  comicalities  during  the  car- 
nival of  lively  action.  For  "The  Midnight 
Girl"  is  full  of  action,  the  second  act  closing 
with  such  a  whirl  of  song,  color,  movement, 
and  gayety  thai  <>ne  would  be  quite  greedy 
to  ask  for  more.  Xl\  L-rtlieless  it  is  supplied, 
there  remaining  a  third  act,  which  I  did  not 
see. 


"THE  PASSING   SHOW  OF   1915." 

In   oilier   words,   the  man    Paradise.     They 
were  t'iere  in  shells,   the  tired   business  nun 
"f   San    Fraud  co,    young   and   old,    rich    and 
lie  stupid  and  the  brainy,  all  iMLier  for 
ipreme    annual    treat.      For    well    tiny 
how    carefully    their    tastes    are    con- 
It    is    truu    that    .mt    hure    more    than 
oi    the    burlesques    might    seem    to    l«>se  ' 


their  point  because  we  haven't  seen  the  plays 
that  are  burlesqued,  but  that  seems  to  make 
no  difference.  Everything  goes :  song,  and 
dance,  and  spectacle,  girls  half  unclothed, 
or  radiantly,  eccentrically,  or  cubistically 
and  futuristically  clothed ;  endless  patter, 
both  in  songs  or  in  dialogue  crammed  with 
jokes  that  start  wild  explosions  among  the 
men  in  the  audience;  and  girls,  girls,  girls; 
coarse,  materialistic  girls,  suggestive  of 
bird-and-bottle  feats,  dainty  sprites,  youthful 
as  the  dawn  ;  businesslike  girls,  who  look  as  if 
they  might  have  a  keen  eye  to  the  amount  of 
pay;  girls  thick-legged  and  girls  thin-legged; 
but  one  feature  they  all  have  in  common — 
shapeliness.  And  literally  is  it  revealed. 
They  have  not  yet  reached  the  point  of  send- 
ing the  girls  on  the  stage  quite  without 
bodices,  but  they're  getting  there;  they're 
getting  there.  In  one  scene  the  front  of  the 
bodices  paused  at  the  point  generally  con- 
sidered the  danger  line,  but  in  the  back  there 
was  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  above  the 
waist-line  except  narrow  bands  reaching 
across  to  hold  the  front  wall  decorously  in 
place.  It  was  rather  funny,  being  so  very 
obvious,  so  dragged  in,  as  it  were.  For 
nakedness  should  always  look  as  if  it  just 
naturally,  casually  happened.  The  artists — 
the  real  artists — know  this  well,  and  are 
aware  that  otherwise  their  pictures  of  nudity 
are   destined   for   gilded   saloons. 

As  for  the  girls,  they  are  ready  for  any- 
thing. Skirts  climb  higher,  waists  lower. 
Trouserloons  flourish.  They  shocked  the  con- 
servative once,  but  they  may  yet  be  the 
refuge  and  the  relief  of  the  so-called  modest. 
For  modesty  is  really  an  imaginary  article, 
existing  principally  in  the  romantic  fancy  of 
men  who  still  cling  to  their  ideals,  although 
it  was  a  man — Anatole  France,  in  fact — who 
established  the  dictum  that  modesty  is  merely 
an  affair  of  unsymmetrical  outlines.  At  any 
rate  the  American  chorus  girl  coolly  and 
calmly  recognizes  the  fact  that  her  symmetry 
— as  much  of  it  visible  as  the  law  or  a  com- 
plaisant police  board  allows — is  just  as 
much  her  asset  as  stenography  or  a  teacher's 
certificate  is  her  sister's. 

When  I  left  Monday  night  a  little  before 
the  performance  was  over  I  ran  against  a 
group  of  these  dimpled  charmers,  waiting, 
just  back  of  the  auditorium,  for  their  cue  to 
advance  upon  the  runway.  They  were  all 
business  ;  just  as  much  so  as  the  young  girl 
clerk  who  hands  you  your  receipt  tag  for 
your  forty-five-cent  saucepan.  Their  smiles 
— another  asset — were  in  the  background, 
like   a  garment   ready  to  be   donned. 

There's  no  use  talking,  this  chorus-girl 
question  is  interesting.  What  becomes  of 
them  ?  What  manner  of  beings  are  they  ? 
And  the  principals  :  They  say  that  Marilynn 
— some  spelling,  that — Miller  is  only  sixteen, 
and  from  the  wonderful  elasticity  of  her 
beautiful  young  body  it  seems  quite  believ- 
able. In  her  blue  and  white  First  Love  in- 
genuousness she  looked  as  innocent  as  ten ; 
I  believe  in  these  twentieth-century  days  that 
that  is  about  the  age  when  the  apple  of 
knowledge  is  eaten.  A  pretty,  blonde,  kit- 
tenishly  youthful  creature,  with  an  unex- 
pectedly deep  voice  and  wonderful  physical 
and  mental  resilience  in  dancing. 
■  They  are  generous  with  principals  in  the 
company,  for  there  are  also  Daphne  Pollard, 
a  sort  of  human  pinwheel,  still  juvenile  in 
features  and  animal  spirits,  and  a  raft  of 
good-looking,  wondrously-attired  although 
rather  flabbily-speaking  young  women  in 
various   parts. 

It  is,  however,  with  the  men  principals 
that  the  astute  management  has  been  prodi- 
gal. George  Monroe  looms  vast  on  the  hori- 
zon, a  bass-voiced  monster,  "but  yet  a 
woman."  I  tried  last  night  to  analyze 
George's  methods,  and  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  first  breaks  down  all  your 
defenses  by  a  sort  of  hypnosis  of  yom 
reason.  Then  he  actively  brings  all  his  re- 
sources to  bear,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artil- 
lery, and  suddenly  you  are  down  in  the  dust 
of  defeat,  laughing  endlessly,  idiotically,  and 
wiping  your  weeping  eyes.  There  is,  appar- 
ently, nothing  rare  or  startling  about  his 
humor ;  one  would  think  it  would  be  imi- 
tated, although  it  is  not.  It  is  far  from  re- 
fined, but  it  is  humor.  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  seeing  the  vast  comedian  often  would  in- 
volve many  repetitions  of  Monroeisms.  I  no- 
ticed last  night  that  "Be  that  as  it  may" 
reared  its  head,  a  revival  of  an  old  joke. 
George  paused  a  moment,  awaiting  the  joyful 
greeting  of  an  old  friend,  but  the  facile 
public  had  forgot.  And  then,  don't  you  re- 
member when  he  was  here  before — I  forget 
what  in — and,  as  a  loquacious  old  Eiddy,  was 
buying  a  pair  of  tight  shoes,  which  finally 
had  to  be  forced  on  by  means  of  some  ex- 
plosive agency?  Well,  in  the  disrobing 
scene  the  monster  corsets  of  the  Mormon 
deacon's  bonny  bride  had  to  be  similarly  re- 
moved. However,  Mr.  Monroe  is  quite  by 
himself,  and  contributed  enormously  to  '  the 
inn  of  the  entertainment.  1  find,  too,  that 
il  is  quite  impossible  to  imagine  him  in  coat 
and  uousers;  not  that  he  seems  at  all  femi- 
nine,  hut  there  is  an  absurd  burlesque  of 
some  woman  traits  about  his  inflections  that 
causes      one      to      accept      those      tight-fitting 


"basques"  and  recklessly  tilting  skirts  as  an 
acquired  and  permanent  costume  of  this 
queer,  comical  hybrid  that  "is  neither  man 
nor  woman,  neither  brute  nor  human." 

The  Howards  are  enormous  favorites  and 
seem  to  be  in  their  element  in  this  kind  of 
show.  They  are  the  natural  product  of 
vaudeville,  and  appeal  more  to  a  masculine 
than  a  feminine  sense  of  humor,  although 
Eugene  is  not  much  more  than  a  feeder  to 
his  more  successful  brother.  They  were 
very  much  on  the  landscape  at  all  times,  and 
their  "Trilby"  burlesque  was  one  of  their 
greatest  successes. 

John  T.  Murray  is  another  specialist 
whose  methods  very  successfully  reach  an  au- 
dience of  the  kind  patronizing  a  "Follies" 
show,  while  Howard  Marsh,  Clarence  Har- 
vey, and  some  others  whose  identity  it  was 
difficult  to  seize  in  the  general  whirl  did 
valuable   fill-in   work. 

I  think  the  "Gotterdammerdung"  scene 
was  one  of  the  most  amusing  episodes  of  the 
evening,  for  no  one  will  have  any  difficulty  in 
imagining  how  the  changes  were  rung  on  this 
potential    aggregation    of   suggestive   syllables. 

When  I  pause  and  try  to  recall  all  the 
various  features  of  the  entertainment  I  find 
it  quite  impossible.  They  went  by  in  such  a 
whirl  that  the  brain — if  the  brain  counts  at 
all  in  this  sort  of  thing — could  scarcely 
register  them.  There  were  exquisitely  cos- 
tumed choruses,  beautifully  lighted  scenes, 
flowery  backgrounds  that  emulated  in  the  size 
of  the  flowers  the  setting  of  the  magician's 
castle  in  "Parsifal."  There  were  sudden 
effects  that  made  your  head  swim,  when 
troupes  of  gauzy  girls  were  lifted  up  in  mid- 
air and  swung  forward,  scattering  flowers 
over  the  auditorium.  There  was  an  imposing 
scene  all  in  striking  chiaroscuro  until  an  air- 
ship came,  scattering  explosive  and  brilliant 
ruin  on  the  city  pictured  below.  There  was 
also  an  exquisitely  costumed  Russian  ballet 
with  Alexis  Kosloff  and  thistle-light  Marilynn 
Miller  for  the  two  premiers  and  with  a  very 
Pavlowan   suggestion  in   its  general  merit. 

And  there  were  some  things  that  I  didn't 
see,  although  when  I  reached  the  stage  of 
thinking  that  enough  was  as  good  as  a  feast 
and  departed,  the  t.  b.  m.  was  still  devouring 
eagerly  and  with  every  sign  of  the  liveliest 
delight  from  the  banquet  of  fun  and  beauty 
that   was   spread  before   him. 


CHARLIE  CHAPLIN'S  HUMOR. 


Says  Minnie  Maddern  Fiske,  writing  of 
Charlie  Chaplin:  "At  twenty-six  he  has 
made  the  world  '  laugh.  Quite  a  beautiful 
thing  to  do !"  Now  I  agree  with  Mrs.  Fiske 
that  Charlie  Chaplin,  the  real  Charlie  Chap- 
lin, has  "a  serious,  wistful  face."  I  was 
startled,  the  first  time  I  saw  the  pictured  rep- 
resentation. He  looked  so  human,  so  boyish, 
and  lovable.  But,  so  far,  I  see  no  real  beauty 
in  the  feat  he  has  accomplished.  Katzen- 
jammer  humor  is,  on  a  whole,  quite  unlovely. 
But  there  is  hope.  One  feels,  in  looking  at 
the  picture  of  Charlie  Chaplin — himself — 
that,  with  the  recognition  he  has  received 
and  the  prestige  it  bestows  upon  him,  he 
may  start  out  on  a  new  path  ;  he  may  secure 
scenarios  that  will  spare  him  further  repre- 
sentation   of    the    vulgar,    mindless,    heartless, 
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soulless  comedy  it  has  been  his  task  to  fur- 
nish, and  yet  that  will  give  his  undoubted 
talent  some  legitimate  vent.  For  legitimate 
humor  is  something  that  involves  participa- 
tion of  the  heart,  or  mind,  or  both  ;  both  of 
which,  judging  from  his  picture  and  the  ver- 
dicts of  his  friends,  Charlie  Chaplin  pos- 
sesses. And  it  is,  indeed,  a  beautiful  tiling 
simultaneously  to  make  the  world  laugh  and 
rind  the  way  to  its  heart.  We  have  been  en- 
j  oying  that  kind  of  laughter  this  week  in 
"Cock  o'  the  Walk."  Our  hearts  were  like 
wax  within  us  toward  Tony  Bellchamber, 
while  we  laughed  and  laughed  at  his  mockery, 
and  satire,  and  impudence.  It  was  the 
warmth  of  his  heart  that  melted  our  own 
even  in  the  midst  of  our  laughter.  And 
that,  to  my  mind,  is  "quite  a  beautiful  thing 
to  do."  May  Charlie  Chaplin,  king  of  the 
movie  incomes,  find  his  way  to  a  better  kind 
of  humor.  May  he  leave  that  odious  little 
bounder  that  he  represents  in  the  hands  of 
his  sedulous  imitators,  for  he  has  become  a 
personage   now   and  can   afford   to   indulge   in 
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the    luxury    of    demonstrating    the    possession  ! 
of  a  mind,   a  heart,   and  a  soul. 


THE  PANTAGES  THEATRE. 


And.  speaking  of  humor,  what  a  pale  and 
bloodless  imitation  of  it  was  that  furnished 
l>y  Mrs.  Bob  Fitzsimmons  in  her  last  song. 
Her  appeal  is  youth  and  blonde  good  looks. 
I  advise  her  to  eschew  humor,  to  find  a  sing- 
ing teacher  who  will  instruct  her  in  the  art 
of  opening  her  mouth,  and  who  will  teach 
her  to  cease  to  imprison  her  voice  when  she 
j  sings.  I  also  counsel  her  to  cultivate  the 
gently  sentimental  ditty,  which  chimes  in 
with  her  ingenue  type.  Likewise,  to  con- 
tinue changing  her  costume  after  each  song. 
It  entertains  us,  and,  after  all,  her  principal 
claims  to  consideration  are  youth  and  good 
looks    well    set    off. 

Which  reminds  me  of  Landers  Stevens. 
Jj  was  good  looks  and  a  fine  resounding  voice 
that  got  that  young  man  on  the  stage.  After 
all  his  experience  he  does  not  seem  to  de- 
velop any  fine  shades  in  acting.  Georgia 
Cooper,  I  fancy,  has  greater  capabilities,  but, 
like  a  good  wife,  she  sticks  to  her  husband's 
line.  Mr.  Stevens  is  a  spectacularly  hand- 
some Chief  of  Police,  who  raps  the  society 
dames  and  the  club  women,  the  leisure, 
bridge-playing,  dressing-up  class — the  author 
seems  to  jumble  them  together — smartly  over 
the  knuckles  for  doing  things  in  their  draw- 
ing-rooms that  that  militant  and,  I  fancy, 
purely  imaginary  club  woman  in  the  play  de- 
mands shall  be  reprobated  and  punished  out- 
side of  them ;  smoking,  drinking,  playing 
cards  for  money,  and  dressing  in  a  manner 
to  affront  public  decency. 

The  Chief  'of  Police  counters  by  pointing 
out  the  spectacular  impropriety  of  the  dress 
of  young  ladies  who  ape  the  modes  of  the 
underworld.  Georgia  Cooper,  in  a  very  ab- 
breviated and  criarde  costume,  appears  as  the 
daughter  of  the  rich  to  crush  the  temerarious 
chief  for  criticizing  her  clothes  and  her 
actions  and  to  disarm  his  condemnation  by 
mention  of  her  wealth  and  social  position. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  audience,  while 
thoroughly  enjoying  the  leggy  and  army  cos- 
tume of  the  haughty  daughter  of  wealth,  were 
all   on   the   side  of  the   chief. 

These,  with  James  J.  Morton,  the  "mono- 
logue comedian,"  constitute  the  principal  at- 
tractions of  the  week,  although  the  lively 
"sunset   six"   make   a   good   third. 


A  WOODLAND  IDYL. 

On  the  programmes  of  the  Mills  College 
May  Fete  was  printed,  "Take  opera-glasses." 
Now  opera-glasses  are  heavy,  and  a  burden 
either  to  carry  or  to  use,  and  so  I  didn't  ac- 
cept the  advice  and  repented  not.  For  here 
was  a  Greek  idyl,  in  a  charming  setting  of 
lake  and  shore,  forest,  and  hill  and  glen.  It 
was  peopled  with  Artemis  and  her  nymphs, 
a  satyr,  a  naiad,  a  shepherd,  and  the  village 
youths  and  maidens  bearing  votive  offerings 
to  the  shrine  of  the  goddess.  The  college 
girls,  with  arms  and  feet  bare — or  seeming 
so — and  long  loose  tresses  floating  above 
their  filmy  Grecian  draperies,  impersonated 
the  gentle,  artless  beings  of  a  fabulous  age. 
The  oak-clothed  hill  was  the  drop  and  some- 
times the  wings  or  the  stage.  The  lake 
shore  was  the  stage  proper,  and  between  the 
spectators  and  this  sylvan  setting  stretched 
a  little  lake  full  of  emerald  reflections. 
That  lake  served  as  a  sort  of  idealizing  me- 
dium. It  acted  as  a  substitute  for  all  thost 
centuries  that  have  stretched  their  length  be- 
tween us  and  the  days  of  Arcadia.  It  was 
the  curtain  of  gauze  that  softened  what  might 
have  been  too  marked  a  realism. 

But  what  was  there  to  dim  or  conceal  in 
those  young  and  gracious  shapes  of  youth? 
Why,  nothing  more  nor  less  than  their  twen- 
tieth-century faces.  A  player  can  cover  over 
the  modern  expression,  which  is  so  faithful 
a  reflex  of  the  feverish,  crowded  age  we  live 
in.  I  don't  know  how  he  contrives  it,  and 
I  don't  believe  he  does,  either.  But  he  can. 
Amateurs  can  not.  And  so,  assisted  by 
strains  of  music  and  song,  the  little  lake 
served  to  idealize  the  distant — but  not  too 
distant — girl  shapes  into  fabulous  forms  of  a 
far-off  age.      They   started   into   life   suddenly 


behind  clusters  of  woodland  greenery,  and 
when  the  breeze-ruffled  waters  of  the  lake 
smoothed  during  a  passing  lull  there  were 
pretty  reflections  of  moving,  graceful  figures 
clad  in  fluttering  draperies  of  blue,  and  rose, 
and  green.  Then,  on  the  very  crest  of  the 
hill,  high  above  the  tree-tops  and  silhouetted 
against  the  pale  blue  of  the  sky,  a  satyr,  clad 
all  in  russet  brown,  danced  and  capered  to 
the  pleasings  of  an  invisible  lute.  Joining 
with  Artemis'  train  of  nymphs,  the  merry 
crew  danced  in  a  ring,  and  we  saw  in  that 
circle  of  dancing  figures  maids  from  many  a 
Grecian  frieze  brought  suddenly  to  lovely 
life. 

No,  opera-glasses  at  such  a  scene  were  an 
intrusive  superfluity.  Their  absence  served 
to  keep  the  twentieth  century  at  bay.  There 
was  scarcely  anything  to  remind  us  of  it ;  no 
gate  receipts,  no  clink  of  coin,  no  built-up 
seats,  no  commercialism ;  an  audience  silent, 
absorbed,    and   self-forgetful. 

True,  there  was  one  modern  feature  that 
the  absence  of  the  opera-glasses  could  not 
suppress,  and  that  was  the  gait  of  the  girls.  | 
For  the  foot  that  is  compressed  into  a  nar- 
row, high-heeled,  pointed-toed  shoe  has  no 
proper  muscular  play,  and  neither  has  the 
body  that  it  carries.  Some  few  of  the  girls 
walked  freely  and  gracefully,  but  the  greater 
number  of  those  Ionian  nymphs  and  Arcadian 
villagers,  instead  of  treading  like  free-limbed 
haunters  of  woodland  dells,  picked  their  way 
along  like  twentieth-century  girls  whose 
fashionable  footwear  has  secrets  to  conceal ; 
which  is  perhaps  one  reason  the  more  for  the 
encouragement  of  such  simple,  pastoral  fetes 
and  bucolic  dances  on  the  green. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

Columbia  Theatre  Musical  Comedy  Season. 
It  is  bargain  times  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre, where  they'  are  offering  the  best  two- 
dollar  musical-comedy  show  seen  here  in 
many  a  moon  and  at  prices  ranging  from  $1 
to  10  cents.  Every  advance  promise  has  been 
more  than  kept,  and  the  result  is  that  seats 
are  at  a  premium.  There  is  ginger  to  spare  in 
this  lively  concoction  they  call  "The  Mid- 
night Girl,"  the  three  acts  keeping  up  a  pace 
which  is  hard  to  follow.  From  the  first  en- 
semble number  until  the  big  company  makes 
its  final  appearanec  in  the  falling-rose  effect, 
does  the  audience  keep  its  ears  and  eyes  open, 
for  there  is  a  dash  of  color,  a  song  hit,  or  a 
lively  chorus  feature  to  keep  up  the  interest. 
And  there  is  the  splendid  comedy  element  so 
well  taken  care  of  by  Arthur  Cunningham, 
Robert  Pitkin,  Forrest  Seabury,  and  Dorothy 
Webb.  Eleanor  Henry  is  excellent  in  the 
prima  donna  role,  and  the  tenor  of  J.  Hum- 
bird  Duffey  is  sweet  and  true.  Madison 
Smith  as  the  centre  of  all  the  fun-making 
scenes  plays  his  role  with  fine  effect.  In 
fact  Edwin  T.  Emery  has  gathered  a  strong 
singing,  dancing,  and  comedy  organization 
and  has  dressed  the  stage  and  players  in  a 
gorgeous  manner.  The  big  orchestra  under 
the  direction  of  William  Lorain  brings  out 
all  the  fine  points  of  the  melodious  numbers, 
and  there  are  many  of  them.  Matinees  are 
given  on  Wednesday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday. 
The  second  week  begins   Sunday. 


"Passing  Show  "  at  the  Cort. 
The  advance  promises  made  for  "The 
Passing  Show  of  1915,"  which  enters  upon 
its  final  week  at  the  Cort  Theatre  on  Sunday 
night,  May  21st,  were  thoroughly  lived  up  to, 
and  this  latest  Winter  Garden  melange  has 
proved  quite  the  merriest  and  most  spec- 
tacular offering  that  has  yet  come  from  the 
famous  Broadway  temple  of  mirth. 

It  is  a  great  mixture  of  fun,  music,  and 
girls,  and  to  say  that  there  isn't  a  dull  mo- 
ment in  the  entire  performance  is  a  rather 
commonplace  way  of  saying  that  there  is 
action   and  interest  all  the  time. 

George  W.  Monroe,  Eugene  and  Willie 
Howard,  and  John  T.  Murray  are  the  prin- 
cipal comedians,  and  they  are  as  funny  a 
quartet  of  mirth-provokers  as  has  ever  been 
found   in   one   revue. 

Dainty  Marilynn  Miller  has  won  her  wa> 
into  the  hearts  of  Cort  patrons.  Daphne 
Pollard   is  even   cleverer  than   ever. 

Helen  Eley,  Clarence  Harvey,  Miller  and 
Mack,  and  the  host  of  other  clever  princi- 
pals contribute  more  than  their  share  to  the 
great  entertaining  powers  of  the  piece.  Of 
course  the  chorus  comes  in  for  the  usaul 
amount  of  attention.  The  runway,  which 
has  become  an  indispensable  feature  of  Win- 
ter Garden  shows,  is  called  into  frequent  use. 
On  Sunday  night.  May  28th,  Emily  Stevens 
comes  to  the  Cort  in  "The  Unchastened 
Woman."  

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 
Marie  Cahill,  one  of  the  most  delightful 
comediennes  the  American  stage  has  pro- 
duced, will  next  week  head  an  unusually  good 
bill  at  the  Orpheum.  Miss  Cahill,  by  the 
sheer  force  of  her  personality  and  indelible 
art,  has  become  preeminent  in  her  profession 
and  has  triumphed  both  in  musical  comedy 
and    in    vaudeville.      During    her    engagement 


at  the  Orpheum  she  w.ll  give  a  number  of 
new  songs  and  many  of  her  old  successes, 
including  a  medley  of  twenty-four  of  her 
most   popular   numbers. 

Dorothy  Toye,  the  girl  with  two  grand 
opera  voices,  who  sings  with  equal  ease, 
clearness,  range,  and  expression  both  soprano 
and  tenor,  will  be  heard  in  several  popular 
and    important    numbers. 

Jim  Cook  and  Jack  Lorenz  will  appear  in 
the  comedy  skit,  "The  Millionaires,"  in  which 
these  satirical  humorists  portray  a  couple  of 
knights  of  the  ties  whose  good  fortune, 
though  entirely  imaginary,  causes  hearty 
laughter. 

Svengali,  a  dog  whose  mentality  has  been 
the  cause  of  much  scientific  research  and 
many  lectures  and  clinic  examinations,  will 
give  a  performance  that  borders  on  the  un- 
canny. 

Willing,  Bentley,  and  Willing  are  a  trio  of 
amusing  comedians,  two  of  whom  appear  in 
black  face  and  one  in  white  face,  and  pre- 
sent a  little  darktown  travesty  called 
"Scrappy   Coons." 

Manuel  Quiroga,  the  young  Spanish  vio- 
linist, who  recently  created  something  of  a 
musical  furor,  will  in  compliance  with  a  nu- 
merously expressed  wish,  play  a  return  en- 
gagement, which  will  be  limited  to  next  week 
only. 

The  Orpheum  Travelogue  will  consist  of 
indoor  Chinese  types  and  scenes  in  Old 
Beskra,  Algeria,   and   Roen,   Normandy. 

Next  week  will  positively  be  the  last  of 
the  charming  Watson  Sisters,  and  also  of 
Helene  Lackaye  in  the  much-discussed  and 
highly  original  and  successful  play,  "Over- 
tones."   

Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

"A  Tangoland  Revolution,"  starring  Lew 
Williams,  a  well-known  Broadway  comedian 
and  his  twelve  "South  American"  beauties, 
will  be  a  strong  headline  feature  on  the  new 
eight-act  show  which  comes  to  the  Pantages 
next  Sunday  afternoon.  Like  all  of  the  girl 
tabloids  there  is  but  a  brief  plot  to  the  pro- 
duction, just  enough  story  to  give  the  prin- 
cipals and  stunning  chorus  ample  opportunity 
to  display  a  wardrobe  of  fashionable  frocks 
and  offer  a  series  of  beautiful  and  original 
Jance  and  singing  numbers.  Scenically  it  is 
one  of  the  most  elaborate  "tabs"  that  has 
been  shown  here  this  season. 

The  Hickey  Brothers,  two  being  daring  and 
skillful  athletes  and  the  other  a  screamingly 
funny  comedian,  are  the  big  laughing  hit  of 
the  bill.  The  trio  have  a  routine  of  eccen- 
tric   acrobatic    stunts    that    is    all    brand    new. 

"Solomon's  Bargain"  is  a  comedy-dramalet 
presented  by  the  eminent  character  actor, 
Hyman  Adler,  and  his  own  players.  The 
piece  is  a  real  vaudeville  gem  and  the  lines 
of  the  sketch   teem   with   interest. 

Harry  Gilbert,  the  dialect  singing  comedian, 
spins  a  few  yarns,  but  his  big  hit  is  in 
warbling  travesties  on  selections  from  well- 
known    operas. 

Jennie  Middlevitch,  a  little  miss  that  Mrs. 
Alexander  Pantages  found  in  a  millinery 
store  in  Seattle,  is  proving  a  veritable  mu- 
sical find.  The  girl  is  a  natural  violinist, 
and  though  never  upon  the  stage  until  foui 
weeks  ago,  is  one  of  the  hits  of  the  show. 

Sprague  and  McNeece  in  skating  bits;  the 
Fields  Sisters,  singers,  and  "The  Iron  Claw" 
will  round  out  the  bill. 


People's  Philharmonic  Orchestra  Concert. 
The  fourth  concert  of  the  third  season  ot 
the  People's  Philharmonic  Orchestra  prom- 
ises a  programme  of  more  than  ordinary 
musical  interest  and  value.  It  will  contain  a 
work  never  before  presented  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  its  entirety,  but  which  in  Europe 
and  in  the  East  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  works  of  modern  music.  It  is 
"The  Blessed  Damosel,"  by  Claude  Achille 
Debussy. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  choral  section  of  the 
Pacific  Musical  Society  gave  the  work  in  part 
and  with  a  piano  arrangement  of  the  full 
orchestra  score.  It  was  heard  by  Director 
Nikolai  Sokoloff,  director  of  the  People's 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  who  suggested  that 
the  small  choir  of  women's  voices  under  Al- 
bert Elkus  be  augmented,  and  that  the  larger 
choir  appear  with  his  orchestra  in  this  com- 
position. The  arrangements  were  effected 
through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Elkus,  who  is 
now  busily  rehearsing  the  larger  body  of 
singers  to  fit  them  for  appearance  under  Di- 
rector Sokoloff,  with  the  full  orchestra  of 
sixty-five   symphonic  musicians. 

San  Francisco  music  lovers  have  become 
fairly  familiar  with  the  works  of  Debussy 
through  the  contributions  of  the  various  or- 
chestras that  appeared  in  San  Francisco 
during  the  season  of  1915  and  through  the 
presentments  of  the  famous  French  band  at 
the  Exposition,  but  it  is  said  that  in  no 
work  hitherto  offered  from  the  scores  of 
Debussy  is  there  found  the  combination  of 
choral  and  instrumental  beauty  found  in  this 
setting  of  the  poem  by  Dante  Gabriel  Ros- 
setti. 

There  will  be  the  regular  symphony  offer- 
ings by  the  orchestra  in  addition  to  the 
(.lmral-orchestral    work.      The    principal    fea- 
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ture  of  the  purely  instrumental  programme 
will  be  Haydn's  beautiful  D  major  symphony. 
Director  Sokoloff  including  this  work  in  his 
repertory  as  a  sample  of  the  skill  of  his  or- 
chestra to  interpret  the  beauty  of  the  classical 
school.  Von  Weber's  "Oberon"  overture  will 
also  be  played,  and  in  contrast  with  these 
compositions  there  will  be  two  selections 
from  the  Caucasian  .  suite  by  Ippolitow- 
Ivanow,  "In  the  Aul"  and  "March  Sardar." 

This  programme  will  be  given  Thursday 
night.  May  25th,  at  Pavilion  Rink,  corner 
Pierce  and  Sutter  Streets.  Tickets  are  on 
sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and  Kohler  & 
Chase's,  and  on  the  night  of  the  concert  may 
be  obtained  at  the  box-office  at  Pavilion  Rink. 
General  admission  is  25  cents  and  reserved 
seats  50  cents. 
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Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

MARIE  CAHILL,  Who  Is  So  Different 
from  All  Others;  DOROTHY  TOYE.  the  Girl 
with  Two  Grand  Opera  Voices;  JIM  COOK 
and  JACK  LORENZ  in  "The  Millionaires"; 
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Those  Two  Girls,  and  HELENE  LACKAYE 
in    "Overtones." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c. 
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VANITY   FAIR. 

The  New  York  City  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  would  have  been  well 
advised  to  reflect  needfully  before  offering 
a  medal  to  the  woman  "whose  achievement 
stands  preeminent  among  the  triumphs  of 
women  of  our  day."  The  medal  has  been 
duly  executed.  It  may  be  inspected  by  any 
one  with  sufficient  curiosity.  But  no  one 
knows  to  whom  it  ought  to  be  given.  In- 
deed no  one  is  rash  enough  to  make  a  sug- 
gestion and  to  encounter  the  storm  of  ob- 
loquy that  any  suggestion  would  be  certain  to 
meet.  We  have  no  standard  of  value  by 
which  to  measure  these  "achievements.'"  still 
less  to  determine  which  of  them  "stands  pre- 
eminent among  the  triumphs  of  women  of 
our  day."  Sheltering  ourselves  under  the 
protecting  cloak  of  anonymity,  we  may  say 
we  were  not  aware  that  women  had  any  par- 
ticular achievements  to  their  credit  nor  have 
we   identified   their  triumphs. 

None  the  less  we  may  cast  a  meditative 
eye  over  the  list  of  women  whose  efforts 
to  be  talked  about  have  been  peculiarly  suc- 
cessful. Possibly  we  may  find  one  among 
them  to  whom  this  medal  ought  to  go.  Shall 
we  award  it  to  the  New  York  schoolteacher 
who  asserted  her  right  to  have  babies  after 
accepting  an  employment  inconsistent  with 
maternity?  She  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  newspapers,  not  to  speak  of  the  law- 
courts,  for  a  considerable  time,  and  was 
hailed  as  a  heaven-sent  champion  of  women 
in  their  magnificent  struggle  to  do  as  they 
please.  But  perhaps  if  we  gave  the  medal 
to  this  maternal  young  teacher  we  should 
then  be  assailed  by  all  those  other  great  and 
good  women  who  have  earned  the  undying 
gratitude  of  their  sex  by  their  denunciation 
of  all  baby-bearing  proclivities  as  among  the 
few  surviving  evidences  of  what  may  be 
called  the  need  of  male  cooperation.  It  is 
a   delicate  and  difficult  problem. 

Then  there  are  those  other  women  who 
have  gained  preeminence  by  their  demands 
for  an  entire  sex  liberty.  They  have  spoken 
with  a  frankness  that  compels  our  reluctant 
admiration,  wholly  throwing  aside  those 
modesties  that  they  feel  to  be  a  mere  sur- 
vival of  less  enlightened  days  and  imitating 
the  engaging  candor  of  a  horse  dragoon. 
Those  women  also  have  been  hailed  as  the 
greatest  of  their  kind.  Shall  we  give  the 
medal  to  one  of  them  ? 

Haryot    Holt    Dey,    writing    in    the    official 
organ     of    the     federation,     admits    that    the 
problem    is    a    difficult    one.      Here,    she    says, 
is  a  woman  who  has  taught  her  twelve-year- 
old  child  to  speak  in  various  dead  languages. 
Can    this    be    called    an    achievement    worthy 
of  a  medal  ?      Personally   we   should   think   it 
was   the   child    that   had    achieved    something, 
but  let  that  pass.     Then  there  is  the  woman 
who    has   made   a    quilt   out   of   ten    thousand   : 
pieces   of   cloth.      She   is   the   sort   of   woman   ' 
who,    instead    of    being    ashamed    of    wasting 
her    time,    writes    proudly    to    some    women's 
newspaper  to  tell  us  all  about  it.     She  is  the 
same  kind  of  woman  who   cackles  exultantly 
because    she    has    discovered    how    to    make 
something    absolutely    useless    out    of    potato 
parings   and   at    a   vast    expenditure    of    time, 
or    who    instructs   us    in    the   making    of   pin-  . 
cushions  or  pajama  bags   or  collar-boxes  as  ' 
presents    to    some    inoffensive   male    who    has   ■ 
never   done    her    any    harm.      We    know   that   ' 
woman  well.     She  is  never  so  happy  as  with 
a  supply  of  rubbish  and  inexhaustible  leisure 
for   the   manufacture   from    it   of  other  lands 
of   rubbish.      If   we    give    her    the   medal   she 
will    probably    write    an    article    on    how    she 
spent  three  weeks  in  making, a  paper  weight  i 
from   it.     As   though   any   one  wants   a  paper 
weight. 

Haryot  Holt  Dey  says  that  the  medal  must 
not  be  given  to  any  of  these  women.  The 
woman  that  receives  it  must  have  done  some- 
thing that  no  other  woman  ever  did  before. 
She  tells  us  that  a  British  transport  was  tor- 
pedoed some  time  ago  in  the  JEgean  Sea. 
There  were  thirty-six  nurses  on  board,  ten 
of  whom  went  down  with  the  ship.  When 
the  rescuing  boats  came  on  the  scene,  the 
nurses  cried  out.  "Fighting  Men  first !  Fight- 
ing men  first !"  Here  was  something  that 
no  woman  had  ever  done  before.  But  then 
we  must  have  a  new  standard  of  values,  or 
at  least  some  standard  on  which  we  can  all 
agree.  We  do  not  know  what  constitutes  a 
great  woman,  and  our  opinions  are  as  wide 
apart  as  the  poles.  Nine  women  out  of  ten. 
asked  to  name  the  greatest  living  woman, 
will  at  once  mention  some  nonentity.     Try  it. 


Here  is  a  new  yrievance.  Miss  Adaline  W. 
Sterling,  speaking  before  the  national  con- 
vention of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution, 
look  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  say  a  few- 
bout  tombstones.  Why.  she  asked  in 
tones  that  trembled  with  indignation,  should 
a  married  woman  be  described  upon  her 
toml  stone    as  of    John    Smith"? 

The  only  reas  think  of  at  the  mo- 

ment  is   that   this  happened   to   be   her   name 
an-    designation.     Surely  they   would  not  put 
Ja-.c  on  her  tombstone  if  she  had  been  called 
we  can  hardly   imagine  any  sober 
-    Hie    maker    saying    that    she    was    the 


wife  of  John  Smith  if  her  husband  were 
actually  called  William  Snooks.  But  there, 
we   are    frivoling   again. 

But  we  wish  that  the  fair  Adaline,  who  is 
a  Daughter  of  the  Revolution  and  who  seems 
to  have  it  in  her  blood,  had  been  a  little 
more  specific.  What  would  she  suggest  in 
the  matter?  If  Jane  is  to  have  a  tombstone 
at  all  there  must  be  something  written  on  it. 
It  would  hardly  be  nice  to  say  "Hie  jacet 
Jane,"  and  let  it  go  at  that.  You  must  call 
her  something  beside  Jane  or  there  would 
be  endless  confusion  on  resurrection  day. 
If  you  simply  say  Jane  Smith  no  one  would 
know  whether  she  was  married  or  not,  and 
Jane  herself  would  not  like  that.  If  you 
say  Mrs.  Jane  Smith  you  are  doing  the  very 
thing  that  Adaline  protests  against,  while  if 
you  give  her  her  maiden  name  you  are 
merely  transferring  the  glory'  from  her  hus- 
band to  her  father.  So  what  is  one  to  do  ? 
In  the  meantime  Adaline  had  better  say 
what  she  would  like  to  have  on  her  own 
tombstone  and  how  she  would  like  to  be  de- 
scribed, so  that  no  one  shall  ever  suspect  that 
she  had  a  husband,  a  father,  or  any  male 
progenitors  whatsoever. 


A  London  dispatch  says  that  the  matri- 
monial prospects  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  are 
again  much  discussed  in  society.  Despite 
the  interest  in  the  subject,  however,  it  ia 
certain  that  there  will  be  no  announcement 
of  his  engagement  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
The  prince  is  now  serving  in  the  British 
army  in  Egypt.  Although  the  bride  of  the 
heir  to  the  throne  has  not  been  selected,  it 
is  practically  certain  that  she  will  be  a  Rus- 
sian princess.  The  war  has  completely  dis- 
rupted the  privately  settled  arrangement  of 
an  alliance  with  a  princess  of  the  ruling 
house  of  Roumania.  The  final  choice  of  a 
bride  for  the  prince,  it  is  believed  in  social 
circles  in  London,  is  between  the  niece  of  the 
Czar,  who  has  been  with  Queen  Alexandra 
so  much  that  in  opinions  and  tastes  she  is 
virtually  an  English  girl,  and  her  cousin,  the 
Czar's  second  daughter,  the  Grand  Duchess 
Tatiana.  The  Grand  Duchess  has  been  the 
guest  of  King  George  and  Queen  Mary  on 
several  occasions,  and  speaks  English  per- 
fectly. She  is  perhaps  stronger  in  character 
than  her  cousin.  She  is  also  a  skilled  horse- 
woman and  is  an  exceedingly  graceful  dancer. 


PERU 

"THE  LAND  OF  THE  INCAS" 

An  Ideal  Summer  Tour 
of  Two  Months 


JUNE  DEPARTURE 

Something  New 
Programme  on  request. 

UNITED  FRUIT  CO. 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  Gen.  Agts. 

689  Market  Street     ::     San  Francisco 


J.  SPAULDING  &  CO. 

PIONEER  CARPET  CLEANING  WORKS 

Carpets  Cleaned  and   Relayed  on    Short   Notice 
Oriental  Rugs  Cleaned 


Phone 

353  Tehama  St.     DOUGLAS 


3084 

WE  HAVE  NO  BRANCH  OFFICES 


Caswell's  Coffee 


"Hold  Popular  sway 
At  hotels  and  cafe" 

530-534  Folsom  Street 
Phone  Sutter  6654 

Write  for  Prices  and  Samples 


ROMEIKE'S  PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU 

W  ill  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,,  and 
are    mailed    day   by    day.  . 

W  rite  for  circular  and  terms. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE 

106-110  Seventh   Avenue,   New  York  City. 
Branches — London,   Paris,  Berlin,  Sydney. 


(iI  hope  you  don't  associate  with  that  man 
I  saw  you  speak  to  in  the  street  just 
now?"  "Associate  with  him?  What  do  you 
take  me  for?  That  man,  sir,  is  one  of  the 
most  rascally,  corrupt  sneaking,  under- 
handed, low-down,  villainous,  and  depraved 
scoundrels  that  ever  kept  out  of  jail !"  "I 
know  it.  But  why  are  you  on  speaking 
terms  with  him  at  all?"  "Why,  Fm — er — his 
lawyer." — Neu    York  American. 


FIRST  IN  SAFETY 


FOUR 

GATEWAYS 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


"SUNSET  ROUTE"- 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


Two  Daily  Trains  to  New 
Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


"OGDEN     ROUTE" Four    Daily  Trains    to    Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


"SHASTA  ROUTE"- 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and  fertile  valleys. 


"EL  PASO  ROUTE"- 


Four  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 
Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
—Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  and  Illinois. 


Two  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les, Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


Southern  Pacific  Service 
Is  the  Standard 

BEST  DINING  CAR  IN  AMERICA 

Oil- Burning  Engines— No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 

Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 

Awarded    Grand    Prize     for     Railway    Track,    Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic   and  Otherwise. 


A  certain  English  lord  mayor  who  was 
often  breezily  unconventional  in  his  speech 
was  presiding  at  a  dinner  one  evening,  and 
as  the  second  course  was  being  served  he 
suddenly  jumped  to  his  feet  and  exclaimed : 
"Damn  it,  gentlemen,  we  neglected  to  say 
grace  !" 


The  phone  tintinnabulated.  "Is  this  the 
office  of  the  Daily  Squawk ?"  a  voice  asked. 
"It  is."  "Well,  then,  I  want  you  to  insert 
this  death  notice :  'Colonel  Jones  has  gone 
to  rest,'  in  an  appropriate  place."  The  next 
morning  it  read :  "Colonel  Jones  has  gone 
to   rest  in   an  appropriate  place." 

An  old  colored  man  went  to  the  polls  one 
day  to  register.  "What's  your  name,  uncle?" 
the  clerk  asked.  "Mah  name  am  George 
Washin'ton,  sah,"  the  old  fellow  answered. 
"George  Washington,  eh  ?''  said  the  clerk. 
"Well,  George,  are  you  the  fellow  that  cut 
down  the  cherry  tree?"  "No,  sah,"  said  the 
old  man.  "No,  sah,  I  aint.  I  aint  chopped 
no  wood  fo'  foah  years." 


One  of  Glasgow's  public  men  is  noted  for 
two  things — his  quick  wit'  and  pride  in  his 
Celtic  origin.  He  was  walking  down  Sauchie- 
hall  Street  one  fine  evening  with  an  Eng- 
lishman, when  the  latter,  looking  at  the  sky. 
remarked  :  "How  bright  Orion  is  tonight  !" 
"A-r-rh !"  replied  the  other,  ''so  that  is 
O'Ryan,  is  it?  Well,  thank  the  Lord  there's 
one  Irishman  in  heaven,   anyhow!" 


The  foreman  employed  by  a  big  contractor 
rushed  into  the  office  of  the  boss,  wide-eyed 
and  palpitating.  "Boss,"  he  exclaimed  in  agi- 
tated tones,  "one  of  them  new  houses  fell 
down  in  the  night !"  "What's  that?"  ex- 
claimed the  boss,  jumping  up  and  beginning 
to  take  notice.  "How  did  that  happen  ?" 
"It  was  the  fault  of  the  workmen,  boss,"  re- 
plied the  foreman.  "They  took  down  the 
scaffolding  before  they  put  on  the  wall- 
paper," 


Having  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  siren, 
a  San  Francisco  man  contracted  to  purchase 
a  piece  of  property  in  a  suburban  tract  with- 
out going  to  look  at  it.  When  he  did,  he 
was  surprised.  Not  long  afterward  he  visited 
his  bank  to  negotiate  a  loan.  "It's  in  con- 
nection with  some  lots  I  have  bought,"  said 
the  borrower,  "Do  you  want  the  money  to 
finish  paying  for  them?"  asked  the  banker. 
"Heavens,  no,"  was  the  reply.  "I  want  the 
money  to  buy  gasoline  enough  so  that  I  can 
drive    out    to    see    them." 


At  a  dance  Percival  Claude  was  presented 
to  a  beautiful  young  girl  from  an  adjoining 
town  and  during  the  evening  it  was  his  great 
happiness  to  lead  her  out  among  the  papier 
mache  palms  for  ice-cream  and  angel  cake. 
"And  so,"  said  the  girl,  in  response  to  Perci- 
val's  story  of  his  life,  "you  have  never  mai- 
ried?"  "No,"  answered  Percival,  "I  shall 
never  marry  until  I  meet  a  woman  who  is  my 
direct  opposite."  "That  should  not  be  hard," 
returned  the  pretty  one  with  a  faint  smile. 
"There  are  bright,  intelligent  girls  in  every 
part  of  the  town." 


Captain  John  Stevenson  met  a  recent  ar- 
rival from  the  "auld  countree"  and  speedily 
got  into  a  chat  with  him  over  conditions 
there.  The  new  arrival  told  feelingly  of  the 
terrible  toll  of  war  upon  the  fair  land  of 
Scotia,  the  sad  tales  of  young  men  killed 
and  maimed,  the  sufferings  of  the  families 
left  behind.  His  was  a  right  sad  tale  in 
every  way.  "Why,  mon,  we're  jist  plum  dis- 
tractit  wi'  it,"  he  concluded,  "And  I  sup- 
pose the  war  has  caused  the  price  of  pro- 
visions to  go  up  in  Scotland  as  well  as  every- 
where else,"  commented  Captain  Stevenson 
with  sympathy.  "Aye,  mon,  ye're  richt," 
agreed  the  visitor.  "Proveesions  has  gone  up 
in  price  saxpence  the  bottle." 


A  company  of  very  new  soldiers  were 
out  on  a  wide  heath,  practicing  the  art  of 
taking  cover.  The  officer  in  charge  of 
them  turned  to  one  of  the  rawest  of  his 
men.     "Get  down  behind  that  hillock  there," 


he  ordered,  sternly,  "and.  mind,  not  a  move 
or  a  sound!"  \  lew  minutes  later  he  looked 
around  to  see  if  they  were  all  concealed. 
and  to  his  despair  observed  something 
wriggling  behind  the  small  mound.  Even  .s 
he  watched  the  movements  became  more 
frantic.  "I  say.  you  there !"  he  shouted, 
angrily,  "do  you  know  you  are  giving  our 
position  away  to  the  enemy?"  "Yes,  sir," 
said  the  recruit,  in  a  voice  of  cool  despera- 
tion, "and  do  vou  know  that  this  is  an  ant- 
hill?" 


Lem  Cotton,  sole  proprietor  of  a  white- 
washing emporium  in  a  Southern  town, 
shone  in  the  noonday  sun  as  though  he  had 
given  his  skin  a  coat  of  stove  polish.  As  he 
toiled  away  at  the  task  of  lighting  up  the 
judge's  stable,  the  judge  himself  came  along. 
"How  do,  cunnel,  how  do?"  said  Lem.  "How 
'at  wah  goin'  today?"  "Nothing  new  today," 
replied  his  honor.  "Which  side  you-all  on, 
cunnel?"  asked  the  whitewasher.  The  judge, 
scenting  the  opportunity  for  some  amusement, 
answered:  "Have  you  ever  heard  of  the 
great  neutral  people,  Lem  ?  Well,  I'm  neu- 
tral." Lem  never  batted  an  eye  as  he  an- 
swered :  "  'Es,  'em  neutrals  great  fightahs. 
Ah   hope  *ey  win." 


One  of  San  Francisco's  prominent  citizens 
was  tearing  along  a  country  road  not  long 
ago,  his  machine  registering  a  giddy  speed, 
and  as  he  was  still  several  miles  away  from 
the  nearest  town,  was  amazed  as  he  ap- 
proached the  crossroads  to  see  a  uniformed 
peace  officer  step  out  and  block  the  way. 
Realizing  the  speed  he  had  been  making,  and 
fearing  he  had  broken  some  new  county  law, 
he    halted    and    asked,    "Well,    what    is    it  ?" 

"Sir,    I    must "      "Look    here,    constable." 

interrupted  the  motorist.  "Pick  this  up  and 
keep  your  mouth  shut."  And  a  five-dollar 
gold  piece  clinked  upon  the  road.  The  police- 
man quickly  scooped  his  blue  official  back, 
and  in  a  twinkling  the  motor  had  bounded 
on,  the  driver  chuckling  with  glee  at  having 
escaped  the  law.  Some  twenty  minutes  later 
that  motorist  was  heard  to  murmur,  on  re- 
covering consciousness:  "I  wonder  if  that 
officer  simply  wanted  to  warn  me  that  a 
tree  had   fallen  across  the  road." 


THE   MERRY  MUSE. 

Different  'Ways. 
There  are  different  ways  of  doing  things, 

A  casual   glance  discloses; 
Some  girls  turn  up  their  sleeves  at  work, 
And  some  turn  up  their  noses. 

— Liverpool    Globe. 


The  Easiest  Way. 
When    count ryward    I    fain    would    stray, 

My    wife    in    town    desires    to    be; 
When    I'm    in    favor  of  a  play, 

It's   vaudeville    she    wants   to    see. 

When   an   auto   ride   I  prefer, 

She   wants  to   see   a   woman   friend; 

The    movies    are    preferred    by    her, 
When    I    a    concert    would    attend. 

She   thinks    that  dining   out's  just    right, 

When    I    a    musicale    suggest; 
When    I    would   like  to   dance  at  night, 

She    straight    insists    that    skating's    best. 

And   yet — you   may  express  surprise — 

To    quarreling  we   never   fall. 
We    know    just    how    to    compromise — 

Wc   don't  go  anywhere  at  all! 

— Tozvti   Topics. 


Some  Relief. 
The    cannons    roared   in    thund'rous  tones, 

The    shells    about    him    broke; 
The  air  was  thick   with   noxious  gas, 

All   round    was   choked    with   smoke. 
He  tossed   his  cigarette  away, 

And   then   picked   up  his  gun, 
Then    at   a    signal,   double   quick. 

He  took   it  on  the   run. 

Across    the    shot-scarred    battlefield. 

While  shrapnel   passed    him   by; 
He  charged  straight  for  a  gun-crowned  trench. 

And    never    winked    an    eye. 
He  laughed,   as  down  the  other  side, 

With    rapid   strides   he  plunged; 
And    then    about,    with    bayonet, 

He    swiftly    struck    and    lunged. 

The  day  was  won,  they   cheered  his  grit, 

But,    carelessly,   said    he: 
"A    baseball   umpire   once  was   I, 

This  thing  is  play   for  me." 

—Leslie's   Weekly. 


MERCANTILE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS THREE  MILLION  DOLLARS 

A  General  Banking  Business  Transacted.     Accounts  of  Individuals,  Finns,  Corporalions  and  Banks  Solicited 

MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

(  Owned  by  the  Stockholders  of  Mercantile  National  Bank  of  San  Francisco) 

CAPITAL ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 

Authorized  lo  act  as  Executor  and  as  Trustee  in  all  capacities 


SAFE    DEPOSIT    VAULTS 

In  a  Safe  Deposit  Building 

464  CALIFORNIA  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

Of  San  Francisco 

Paid-Up  Capital $  -1,000.000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Pr<<ii;.- 2,022,290.63 

Total  Resources J8.394.156.06 

Ofetcebs  : 

SiG,  GREENEBAUM Chairman  of  the  Board 

Herbert  Fi  eishhackeh President 

Washington  Dodge Vice-President 

J.  Fkiedlander Vice-President 

C.  F.  Hltjt Vice-President 

C.  R.  Park ER Cashier 

Wm.  II.  Hi' us.  Assistant  Cashier     H  Ciioynski,  Assistant  Cashier 

J.  W.  Lilienthal,  Jr.,  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  L  Langerman.  Secretary 


UN  ID N 
PACIFIC 


Go  East 

via 

PORTLAND 

and 

Union  Pacific  System 

Joins  West  and  East  with  a 
Boulevard  of  Steel 

Follows  the  Famous  Columbia  River 

200  Miles  by  Daylight 

Superior  Service 

Wonderful  Scenery 

Parallels  the  Columbia  River 
Highway 

S.  F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 
42  Powell  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


byrne  &  McDonnell 

MEMBERS 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 

New  York  Cotton  Exchange 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade 

San  Francisco  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 

DIRECT  PRIVATE  WIRES 
242  Montgomery  St.     Douglas  5234 


Geo.  E.  Billings   Roy  C.  Ward   Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  \V.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Phone — Douglas    2283 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


:  POPULAR: 


WALL    PAPERS 

POPULAR  PRICES 

Special  discount  sale  of  some  patterns  even'  day. 

HENRY  KERN 

121  GEARY  STREET,  2d  Floor     : :     Phone  Suller  4818 


The  German  Savings  and   Loan  Society 

l  The  German  Bank 
Savings  Incorporated  1868       Commercial 

526    California   St.,  San    Francisco,    Cal. 

Member  of  lie  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  Sao  Frascisct 
The  following  Branches  for  Receipt  and  Pay- 
ment of  Deposits  only  : 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  Comer  Mission  and  21st  Streets. 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  A?e. 
Haight  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Haight  and  Belvedere. 

December  31st.  1915: 

Assets $61,849,662.02 

Deposits 5S.&40.699.3S 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000.000.00 

R^-erveand  Contingent  Funds 2.00S.962G4 

Employees' Pension  Fund 211.238  93 

Number  of  Depositors 67,406 

For  the  6  months  ending  December  31st.  1915,  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  -1  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.       Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  «. 


CARL  RAISS  &  CO. 

STOCKS  AND  BONDS 

429  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


ESTABLISHED  1858 

SUTRO   £#  CO. 

Investment  Brokers 

AND  DEALERS  IN  HIGH  GRADE 

SECURITIES 

YIELDING   FROM 

4'/2%  to  7% 

DETAILED  INFORMATION'  UPON  REQUEST 
INQUIRIES  INVITED 

410  Montgomery  St. 


S.  F.,  Cal. 


BONESTELL   &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished    by    us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118   to    12-1    First   Street,   corner   Minna, 

San  Francisco 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
Pent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 


WELLINGTON 

COAL 


BEST  FOR 

Family  Use 


For   Sale  by   all 
Reliable  Dealers 


Western  Fuel  Company 

Miners  and  Shippers 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle   of  "the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  Dast  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San   Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the  following  department : 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Dorothy  Allen  and  Mr. 
William  F-  Hutchenson  was  solemnized  last 
Wednesday  in  Nutley,  New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Hutch- 
is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Frank  Howard 
Allen  of  this  city.  After  their  return  from  their 
wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hutchenson  will  re- 
side  at   Hempstead,    Long  Island. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Sharon  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss 
Ruth  Sharon,  to  Mr.  Alberto  de  Grassi.  Mr. 
de  Grassi  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alberto  de 
Grassi  c :'  Trieste,  who  are  at  present  residing 
in  Piedmont.  The  marriage  of  Miss  Sharon  and 
Mr.    de  Grassi    will   take  place  in   the  autumn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Dudley  Foulke  of 
Washington  have  announced  the  engagement  of 
their  daughter,  Miss  Gwendolyn  Foulke,  to  Mr. 
Dudley  Cates.  No  dale  has  been  set  for  the 
wedding. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Tyson,  whose  marriage  to 
Mr.  Frank  Kales  will  be  solemnized  June  14th, 
has  chosen  the  attendants  for  her  wedding.  Mrs. 
Harry  Weihe  will  be  the  matron  of  honor.  The 
bridesmaids  will  be  Miss  Edith  Rucker,  Miss  Jose- 
phine Johnson,  and  Miss  Franc  Pierce.  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Kales  will  be  the  best  man,  and  the  ushers 
will  be  Mr.  George  Bowles,  Mr.  John  Neville, 
and   Mr.    Daniel    Volkmann. 

Miss  Helen  Kendrick  has  chosen  June  30th 
as  the  date  for  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Rodman 
C.  Pell,  Jr.  The  ceremony  will  take  place  at 
Grace  Episcopal  Cathedral.  Mrs.  Rodney  Ken- 
drick, Jr.,  will  be  the  matron  of  honor  and  Mr. 
Clifford  Smith  will  be  the  best  man.  The  ushers 
will  be  Mr.  Paige  Monteagle.  Mr.  Russell  Med- 
craft,    and    Mr.    Rodney    Kendrick,    Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Dupee  gave  a  dinner  re- 
cently at  the  Hotel  Coronado.  Their  guests  were 
Admiral  William  F.  Fullam  and  Mrs.  Fullam, 
Admiral  Cameron  McRae  Winslow  and  Mrs. 
Winslow,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Spreckels,  and 
Lieutenant-Commander  Tohn  T.  Hannigan,  U. 
S.    X. 

Mrs.  Louie  Henes  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday 
at  her  home  in  Piedmont.  Her  guests  were  Mrs. 
Seymour  Hall,  _  Mrs.  Shirley  Houghton.  Mrs. 
Charles  Keeney,  Mrs.  Alia  Chickering,  Mrs.  John 
Louis  Lohse,  Mrs.  Stuart  Hawley,  Mrs.  George 
Towns,  Mrs.  Charles  Bates,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Lester 
Green,  Mrs.  William  Thornton  White,  and  Miss 
Clarisse  Lohse. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  gave  a  luncheon  recently 
at  her  home  in  Burlingame.  Her  guests  were 
Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid,  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Corbin,  Mrs. 
Joseph  B.  Crockett,  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight.  Mrs, 
George  Howard,  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson,  Mrs. 
James  Athearn  Folger,  Mrs.  Richard  Ivers, 
Mrs.  Osgood  Hooker,  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott.  .Mr=. 
Mountford  S.  Wilson,  Mrs.  William  Bowers 
Bourn,    and    Mrs.    Charles    Josselyn. 

Countess  del  Valle  de  Salazar  gave  a  small  tea 
Tuesday    afternoon   at   the    Palace   Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mayo  Xewhall,  Jr., 
gave  a  bridge  party  Friday  evening  at  their  home 
on    Webster   Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne  gave  a 
dinner    Sunday    evening    at    their    home    in    San 
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Mateo.  Their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bald- 
win Wood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton 
Crocker.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker.  Mrs. 
Harold   Dillingham,   and    Miss    Marion   Zeile. 

Mrs.  Frank  P.  Deering  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Saturday  in  honor  of  her  daughter.  Miss  Fran- 
cesca  Deering. 

Mrs.  Lathrop  Ellmwood  gave  a  luncheon  Tues- 
day afternoon  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  in 
compliment  to  Mrs.  George  L.  Nash  of  St.  Louis. 

Mrs.  Martin  Kales  gave  a  tea  Wednesday  after- 
noon at  her  home  in  Oakland  in  compliment  to 
Miss    Marie    Tyson,    fiancee    of   Mr.    Frank    Kales. 

Miss  Elsie  Sherman  gave  a  tea  Thursday  after- 
noon at  her  home  on  Green  Street  in  compliment 
to    Mrs.    Frederick    Bush    of    Honolulu. 

Miss  Lloyd  Meiere  gave  a  luncheon  recently 
at  her  home  on  Washington  Street  in  honor  of 
Miss  Marion  Winston  of  Los  Angeles.  Among 
the  guests  were  Miss  Coralia  Mejia,  Miss  Gene- 
vieve Cunningham,  Miss  Evelyn  Barron,  Miss 
Leonore  Meiia,  Miss  Christine  Donohoe,  and 
Miss    Elvira  Mejia. 

Mrs.  J.  Franklin  Bell  save  a  luncheon  Friday 
at  her  home  at  Fort  Mason.  The  guests  were 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin.  Mrs.  Eben  Swift,  Mrs. 
Andrew  S.  Rowan,  Mrs.  Louis  H.  Bash.  Mrs. 
Norval  Lane  Xokes,  Mrs.  M.  Kunkle.  and  Mrs. 
Louis    Burgess. 

Mr.  Bowie  Detrick  gave  a  dinner  Monday  night 
at  his  home  on  Jackson  Street  in  compliment  to 
Miss  Lucille  Johns  and  Mr.  Charles  Warren 
Hunt,  Jr..  The  guests  were  Miss  Mary  Louise 
Harrington,  Miss  Florence  Bandemann,  Miss  Alice 
Hunt,  Miss  Evelyn  Waller,  Miss  Pauline  Wheeler, 
Mr.  Van  Dyke  Johns,  Mr.  Charles  Westbrook, 
Mr.    Edward  Harrison,   and   Mr.   Power  Parr. 

Mrs.  Phiiip  E.  Bowles  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
afternoon  at  her  home  in  Piedmont  in  compliment 
to  Mrs.    Louis  Findley   Monteagle. 

Mrs.  Harold  Dillingham  gave  a  luncheon  re- 
cently at  the  home  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Alexander 
Garceau,   on  Jackson  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chauncey  Pennoyer  gave  a  din- 
ner recently  and  later  with  their  guests  enjoyed 
a  skating  party.  The  company  included  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
McXear,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Cameron,  Mr. 
William  Hamilton,  Mr.  Donald  Macdohald.  and 
Mr.   Thomas   Baxter  of  Boston. 

Mrs.  Guy  L.  Edie  gave  a  card  party  Thursday 
afternoon  at  her  home  in  the  Presidio.  Her 
guests  were  Mrs.  J.  Franklin  Bell,  Mrs.  George 
C.  Boardman,  Mrs.  George  W.  Gibbs,  Mrs.  Lloyd 
McCormick,  Mrs.  Eben  Swift,  Mrs.  Harry  Hirsch, 
Mrs.  Kenyon  Joyce,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Smith,  Mrs. 
Frank  Weed,  Mrs.  Eugene  Worthington,  Mrs. 
Euclid  B.  Frickj  Mrs.  George  H.  Cassaday.  Mrs. 
Sue  B.  Merriman.  Mrs.  Alfred  Hunter,  Mrs. 
"Wayne  H.    Cram,   and    Miss   Leila   Dickens. 

Mrs.  Lewis  Hobart  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday 
at  her  home  in  San  Mateo.  Among  the  guests 
were  Mrs.  James  H.  Bishop,  Mrs.  John  Johnston, 
Mrs.  Lane  Leonard,  Mrs.  T-  Dan  forth  Board- 
man,  Mrs.  George  Kelham,  Mrs.  Joseph  B. 
Cory-ell,  Mrs.  Xorris  King  Davis,  Mrs.  Andrew 
Welch,  and  Miss  Dorothy  Deming. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler  gave 
a  dinner  Tuesday  evening  at  their  home  on 
Washington  Street.  Among  their  guests  were 
Bishop  Peter  T.  Rowe  of  Alaska  and  Mrs.  Rowe, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Jenks,  Dr.  Wallace  I. 
Terry  and  Mrs.  Terry,  and  Mrs.  Louis  Findley 
Monteagle. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  gave  a  dinner  Thursday 
evening  at  her  home  on  Broadway.  Her  guests 
were  Captain  Frank  Helm  and  Mrs.  Helm,  Mrs. 
Garrett  McEnemey,  Miss  Helen  Jones,  Judge  E. 
W.  Ross  of  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  EdwaTd  Cebrian, 
and   Mr.  J.    Downey  Harvey. 

Mrs.  B.  S.  Revett  gave  an  informal  luncheon 
Friday  afternoon  at  her  home  on  Webster  Street. 
Her  guests  included  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Deering,  Mrs. 
Washington  Dodge,  Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Bonestell, 
Mrs.  John  Adams.  Mrs.  Lucie  May  Hayes,  and 
Miss    Cornelia    O'Connor. 

Miss  Kate  Crocker  gave  a  luncheon  recently 
at  the  Francisca  Club  in  compliment  to  Miss 
Emily  Timlow.  Her  guests  were  Miss  Einuim 
McXear,  Miss  Marion  Baker,  Miss  Ruth  Welch, 
Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins.  Miss  Ruth  Zeile,  Miss 
Jean  Wheeler,  Miss  Evelyn  Waller,  and  Miss 
Elena    Eyre. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  gave  a  supper 
and  skating  party  Wednesday  evening.  The 
guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Blyth, 
Miss  Arabella  Schwerin,  Miss  Helen  Keeney,  Miss 
Gertrude  Hopkins,  Miss  Leslie  Miller,  Miss  Anne 
Peters,  Mr.  Alfred  Woolsey,  Mr.  Joseph  Moody, 
Baron  Heine  von  Schroeder,  and  Mr.  Raymond 
Bowers. 

Miss  Leonora  Mejia  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
afternoon  at  her  home  on  Vallejo  Street.  Her 
guests  were  Miss  Maria  Marcor,  Miss  Cora  Otis, 
Miss  Alice  Claire  Smith,  Miss  Frederika  Otis, 
Miss  Dorothy  Woodworth,  Miss  Elvira  Mejia, 
and    Miss    Coralia    Mejia. 

Mrs.  William  Bethune  Ireland  gave  a  bridge- 
tea  Thursday  afternoon  at  her  home  in  Berke- 
ley. Among  her  guests  were  Mrs.  A.  Stuart 
Baldwin,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Laine,  Mrs.  Hippoiyte  Du- 
tard,  Mrs.  Arthur  King,  Mrs.  Charles  Butters, 
Mrs.  Crawford  W.  Clarke,  Mrs.  Minnie  C.  Por- 
ter, Mrs.  A  X.  Buchanan.  Mrs.  Wiliiam  R.  L. 
Campbell,  Mrs.  Philip  Galpin.  Mrs.  Haldiman 
Putnam  Young,  Mrs.  Arthur  Sharpe,  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Houghton,  and  Mrs.   Charles  Elam. 

Mrs.  Harry  Howard  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  her  home  in  Piedmont  in  compliment  to  Miss 
Kate  Bennett.  Among  her  guests  were  Mrs. 
Philip  E.  Bowles.  Mrs.  Hiram  Hall,  Mrs.  Charles 
Bonestell,  Mrs.  Willard  F.  Williamson,  Mrs.  Wal- 
ter Boardwell.  Mrs.  Edward  Howard,  Mrs. 
Samuel  Bell  Wakefield,  Mrs.  Frederick  Cutting, 
Mrs.  Cleveland  II.  Bakt-r.  and  Miss  Isabelle  C. 
Percy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talb-.t  Walker  gave  a  dinner 
tsl  S  itUrday  al  their  hume  in  Menlo  Park,  The 
guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance  Irving 
Scott.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Oliver  Tobin,  Mr.  a;;d  Mrs. 
Christian  de  Guigne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwi*. 
Wood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  McXear,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Templeton  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Hop- 
kins,   Mr.    and    Mrs.    John    Gallois,    Mr.    and    Mrs. 


Arthur  Chesebrougli.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S. 
Wilson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor,  Jr.. 
Miss  Marion  Zeile,  Miss  Helen  Keeney,  Mis? 
Marion  Xewhall,  Mr.  William  Gwin.  Mr.  John 
Parrott.  Mr.  Francis  Carolan.  Mr.  Stewart 
Lowcry,  Baron  1  leinc  von  Schroder.  Mr.  George 
A    Pope,   and    Mr.   William  Hamilton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Gunn  gave  an  informal 
luncheon  Sundav  at  the  Marin  Golf  and  Countrv 
Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  gave  a  dinner 
last   Saturday   night  at  their  home  in    Burlingame. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city-  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  Thomas  Scott  Brooke,  with  her  two  chil- 
dren and  Miss  Harriet  Pomeroy,  has  returned  to 
her  home  in  Portland,  after  having  passed  the 
winter  months  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carter   Pitkin    Pomeroy   on    Clay   Street. 

Mrs.  Henry  Conger  Pratt  has  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington from  her  home  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  is 
the  house  guest  of  her  brother-in-law  and  sister, 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Ord    Preston. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman  and  Dr.  Lovell 
Langstroth  and  Mrs.  Langstroth  have  gone  to 
Ross,  where  they  have  taken  Mrs.  J.  J.  Spiefcer's 
home  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Poett,  with  Miss  Evelyn 
Poett  and  Master  Harry  Poett,  Jr.,  have  lett 
for  New  York,  where  they  will  reside  indefinitely. 

Miss  Leslie  Miller  is  visiting  in  Tracy  as  the 
guest    of    Mrs.    Roy    Pike. 

Mr.  William  Bowers  Bourn  will  go  East  in  a 
few  days  and  will  join  Mrs.  Bourn,  who  pre- 
ceded him  to  Xew  York  last  Sunday.  They  wm 
sail  the  week  following  for  Ireland  to  pass  the 
summer  with  their  son-in  law  and  daughter,  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Arthur    Rose    Vincent. 

Mr.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  and  his  daughter.  Miss 
Flora  Miller,  will  leave  within  a  few  weeks  for 
the  Atlantic  coast,  where  they  will  spend  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer.  The  trip  East  will 
be  made  by  way  of  tlie  Grand  Canon  and  of  New 
Orleans. 

Mrs.  Ixiuis  Findley  Monteagle  left  Thursday 
evening  for  Chicago,  where  she  will  be  joined  by 
Mr.  Monteagle.  They  plan  to  be  away  six  weeks, 
returning  in  time  for  the  golf  tournament  at 
Monterey. 

Mrs.  Horace  Davis  Pillsbury  has  returned  from 
Boston,  where  she  has  been  visiting  for  several 
weeks  with  her  parents.  General  Charles  Taylor 
an  d    M  rs.    Taylor. 

Dr.  Grant  Selfridge  and  Mrs.  Selfridge  will 
spend  the  summer  in  Santa  Barbara,  where  they 
have  leased  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Salisbury 
Field. 

Bishop  William  Ford  Xichols  and  Mrs.  Xichols 
are  visiting  in  San  Rafael  at  the  home  of  their 
son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Mills. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Murphy  have  closed  their 
home  on  Van  Xess  Avenue  and  are  established 
in    their    Burlingame   home    for   the   summer. 

Mr.  Alfred  Woolsey  has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, after  a  visit  of  several  months  at  his  home 
in    Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Xewhall,  Dr.  Henry 
Kiersted  and  Mrs.  Kiersted  returned  Monday 
from  Big  Meadows,  where  they  spent  the  week- 
end. 

Miss  Edith  Bull  is  visiting  in  Washington  as 
the  guest  of  Captain  Theodore  Baldwin  and  Mrs. 
Baldwin. 

Dr.  Alanson  Weeks  has  returned  to  his  home 
on  Octavia  Street,  after  a  brief  visit  to  New 
Y  >rk    and    Washington, 

Mr.  William  R.  Wheeler  has  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington, where  he  has  joined  Mrs.  Wheeler.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wheeler  will  remain  East  throughout 
the    summer. 

Miss  Cora  Smith  has  gone  to  Marysville,  where 
she  is  the  guest  of  her  brother,  Mr.  Sidney  V. 
Smith,   Jr. 

Miss  Dorothea  Coon  has  returned  from  Los 
Ar.ee'es.  where  she  has  been  visiting  for  ten 
days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  W.  Lilienthal  will  pass  the 
summer  in  San  Mateo,  where  they  have  taken  the 
John   S.   Hendricks  home. 

Mr.  George  A  Pope  has  arrived  in  Xew  York, 
where  he  has  joined  Mrs.  Pope,  who  went  to  the 
Eastern  metropolis  to  be  with  their  daughter. 
Miss  Emily  Pope,  during  the  spring  vacation.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pope  will  sojourn  in  New  York  for 
several   weeks   longer. 

Miss  Emily  Timlow  left  on  Sunday  for  her 
home  in  Xew  York,  after  having  passed  the  win- 
ter   with    her    grandmother,    Mrs.    James    Carolan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Felton  have  given  up 
their  apartments  at  the  St.  Xavier  and  have 
gone  to  the  Morshead  apartments  on  California 
Street. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Cooper  Johnson  has  arrived  from 
her  home  in  Los  Angeles  and  is  visiting  her  par- 
ents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Brigham,  at  their  home 
in  Oakland. 

Mr.  Garrett  W.  McEnerney  was  a  recent  visitor 
in  Los  Angeles,    registering  at  the  Alexandria. 

Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler  left  Tuesday  for 
Missoula.     Montana,    to    visit    her    son-in-law    and 
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daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  MacLeod.  Mn 
Wheeler  will  be  joined  later  in  the  season  by  Mr. 
Wheeler   and   Miss   Jean    Wheeler. 

Mrs.    Robert    Young    Hayne,    Sr„    has    returnes 
to    her    home    in    San    Mateo    after    a    motor 
through  the  southern  part  of  the   state. 


The     home     of.    Mr.     and     Mrs.    Benjamin} 
;  Prince     Upham     in     Mill     Valley     has     been 
<  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a  daughter.     Mrs. 
:  Upham    was    formerly    Miss    Alysse    Warner. 
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Cor.  Haste  St.  and  Telegraph  Ave. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  D.  Mer- 
rill has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a 
daughter. 


Bazaar  for  Blind  Soldiers. 
The  San  Francisco  French  Church  on  Bush 
Street   is   to   be   the   scene    on   Friday   of   this 
week — afternoon   and   evening — of  a   fair  and 
bazaar  promoted  by  Mile.   Mercey   in   the  in- 
terest   of    blind    soldiers    returned    from    the 
front  and  seeking  to  acquire  arts   and   trades 
which  will  enable  them  to  be  self-supporting.| 
There  will  be  on  sale  a  great  variety 
ful     and     ornamental     articles     locally     con- 
tributed.     And,    more    interesting    still,    there 

I  will  be  a  large  consignment  of  fancy  articles 
made  by  soldiers  in  the  trenches  and  sent  to 
Mile.  Mercey  for  this  occasion.  Among 
other  things  there  is  a  consignment  of 
brushes  made  by  blind  soldiers  in  the  institu- 
tion established  in  Paris  by  Monsieur  Brieux, 
the  playwright,  who  has  abandoned  all  other 
activities    to    labor   in   behalf    of   the    blinded 

1  soldiers.  This  fair  will  afford  opportunity"  at 
small  cost  to  make  direct  contribution  in? 
support  of  an  eminently  worthy  cause. 
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THE   CITY   IN  GENERAL. 

The  Children's  Hospital  of  San  Francisco, 
founded  by  women  physicians  and  controlled 
by  them  for  over  thirty  years,  has  been  af- 
filiated with  the  University  of  California  un- 
der a  five  years'  agreement.  Dr.  Adelaide 
Brown  protested  strongly  against  the  new 
arrangement  on  the  ground  that  its  success 
was  due  wholly  to  the  efforts  of  women. 
"What  will  it  become,"  she  asked,  "under 
the  amateur  practice  of  student  physicians?" 
Dr.  Margaret  Mahoney,  Dr.  Emma  K.  YVil- 
lits,  and  Dr.  Elizabeth  Keyes  associated  them- 
selves with  Dr.  Adelaide  Brown's  protest. 


The  supervisors  have  again  delayed  action 
in  the  matter  of  the  spur  tracks  demanded 
by  various  mercantile  concerns  of  the  city. 
The  Teamsters'  Union  opposed  the  spur 
tracks  on  the  ostensible  ground  of  the  re- 
sulting street  obstruction.  On  the  other  hand 
the  supervisors  were  informed  by  Mr.  C. 
Campbell,  consulting  engineer  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  that  business  is  being 
driven  away  from  the  city  every"  day  by  the 
difficulties  of  doing  business  in  modern  and 
economical  ways.     

The  work  of  the  Federal  Efficiency  Com- 
mittee has  resulted  in  a  demand  upon  the 
customs  service  of  San  Francisco  to  dispense 
with  the  work  of  fifteen  men  who  have  been 
employed  as  laborers  in  the  appraiser's  store. 
The  men  are  not  to  be  dropped  from  the  pay- 
roll, but  will  be  employed  elsewhere,  prob- 
ably  as   customs  guards. 


No  trace,  has  yet  been  found  of  William 
Haase,  who  shot  Charles  O.  Swanberg,  presi- 
dent of  the  Portola-Louvre  cafe.  Haase  dis- 
appeared while  at  liberty  on  bail  of  $10,000, 
leaving  a  letter  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
taken  poison.  The  bonds  will  be  forfeited  if 
no  appearance  is  made  within  a  reasonable 
time.  

Edgar  A.  Mathews  has  filed  a  suit  in  the 
superior  court  to  recover  $11,900  damages  be- 
cause of  the  rejection  of  his  design  for  the 
new  public  library  in  the  Civic  Centre. 
Mathews  believes  that  the  jury  were  preju- 
diced in  favor  of  George  W.  Kelbam,  the 
successful  competitor,  and  were  therefore  dis- 
qualified to  pass  upon  the  plans.  The  jury 
consisted  of  Cass  Gilbert,  New  York  archi- 
tect ;  Paul  Cret,  professor  of  architecture  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  James  D. 
Phelan.  Mathews  says  he  spent  $1900  in  pre- 
paring his  plans  and  that  they  occupied  three 
months.  

Supervisor  Edward  L.  Nolan,  after  investi- 
gating the  possibilities  of  a  financial  budget, 
has  expressed  his  conviction  that  a  saving  of 
$1,000,000  can  be  effected.  Instead  of  a 
budget  of  $15,6-18,000  he  says  it  should  be 
about  $14,500,000.  The  departments,  says 
Nolan,  are  reeking  with  unexpended  balances, 
and  a  riot  of  extravagance  will  follow  the 
voting  of  additional  allowances  over  and 
above  those  of  last  year. 


The  Oceanside  Improvement  Association 
has  asked  of  the  city  the  construction  of  a 
street  railway  four  miles  in  length,  extending 
from  the  terminal  of  the  proposed  transpark 
municipal  line  at  Fourteenth  Avenue  and 
Judah  Street  to  Forty-Ninth  Avenue  and 
Lincoln  Way  and  thence  to  Sloat  Eoulevard. 
The  line  will  cost  between  $250,000  and 
$276,000,  and  the  money  could  be  raised  by 
an  assessment  of  $20  for  each  twenty-five- 
foot  lot.  The  city  will  be  asked  to  build  the 
railway   and  to   levy   the   assessment. 


Mayor  Rolph  has  asked  City  Attorney  Long 
for  an  opinion  as  to  the  rights  of  the  board 
of  supervisors  to  build  an  extension  of  the 
Municipal  Street  Railway  system  across 
Golden  Gate  Park.  The  City  Attorney  has 
advised  the  supervisors  that  they  have  a 
right  to  build  the  line  or  do  anything  of  a 
like  nature  for  the  "benefit,  convenience,  and 
welfare"  of  the  public.  Mayor  Rolph's  action 
is  directed  toward  a  conference  between  the 
supervisors  and  the  park  commissioners  for 
an  arrangement  of  their  rival  contentions. 


The    moving-picture    film     producers     have 
notified  the  board  of  supervisors  that  the  im- 
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"Making  a  Man 

A  Guide  to  Health  and  Strength 

By  WM.  GREER  HARRISON 

Athletes  use  it. 
Business  men   use   it. 
Ladies  use   it. 
Children    use    it. 
By     following     Mr.      Harrison's     advice     the 
stout    can    reduce    and    the    thin    can    increase 
their    weight. 

This    manual    of    athletics    is    published    and 
sold   by 

H.  S.  CROCKER    &   CO. 

Market  Street.  San  Francisco 


position  of  the  proposed  film  censorship  will 
deprive  San  Francisco  of  the  opportunity  to 
become  a  film-manufacturing  centre  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  producers  will  not  tolerate 
a  censorship  body  with  power  to  impose  their 
own  personal  opinions  as  to  what  is  objec- 
tionable.   

The  board  of  police  commissioners  is  to 
hold  a  special  session  to  determine  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  wide-open  gambling  now 
existing  in  the  southern  district.  The  last 
investigation  resulted  in  the  usual  white- 
wash. 


Mr.  J.  Nilsen  Laurvik.  Art  Director. 
Mr.  J.  Nilsen  Laurvik  has  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment of  director  of  the  San  Francisco 
Art  Association  and  will  take  charge  of  the 
galleries,  exhibitions,  and  affairs  in  general 
of  the  association. 


Emily  Stevens  Coming  to  the  Cort. 
Oliver  Morosco  will  present  a  new  star, 
Emily  Stevens,  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  be- 
ginning Sunday,  May  28th,  in  "The  Un- 
chastened  Woman."  This  play  is  by  Louis  K. 
Anspacher,  and  it  held  the  boards  at  the 
Thirty-Ninth  Street  Theatre,  New  York,  for 
seven  months,  where  both  play  and  star 
scored  emphatically.  In  his  central  charac- 
ter Anspacher  has  taken  a  type  which,  though 
a  rare  one,  unquestionably  rings  true.  He  de- 
picts a  woman  who  is  thoroughly  selfish, 
morally  correct,  but  mentally  vicious.  A 
strong  company  will  be  seen  in  support  of 
Miss  Stevens,  including  H.  Reeves-Smith, 
Hassard  Short,  Louis  Bennison,  Emilie  Polini, 
Ruth  Rose,  Isabel  Richards,  and  Jennie  La- 
ment. 


Century  Magazine  Notes  for  June. 
That  the  Chinese  Republic  has  not  been  a 
flash  in  the  pan  is  proved  by  the  remarkable 
social  reforms  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
New  China,  reforms  that  have  apparently 
come  to  stay.  Ex-President  Eliot  of  Har- 
vard said  a  year  ago  that  the  Peking  Prison 
was  the  most  interesting  thing  he  saw  in  his 
whole  trip  through  China.  It  is  in  fact  al- 
most a  model  prison,  in  certain  respects  more 
advanced  than  anything  the  prison  reformers 
in  our  own  country  have  been  able  to 
achieve.  At  the  Peking  Prison  they  teach 
every  prisoner  a  trade  ;  they  have  an  employ- 
ment bureau  that  connects  a  man  with  a  job  ; 
they  segregate  first  offenders  from  old  of- 
fenders ;  the  parole  system  has  been  intro- 
duced and  the  governor  has  decided  to  stick 
to  it;  while  physical  drill,  an  innovation  in 
any  class  of  Chinese  society,  is  held  daily — 
the  result  being  that  for  more  than  four 
years  there  has  not  been  a  single  attempt  to 
escape.  This  astonishing  prison  is  only  one 
of  the  products  of  the  Far  Eastern  revolu- 
tionary spirit  to  be  discussed  in  the  June 
Century  Magazine,  it  is  stated,  in  an  article 
entitled  "Social  Reform  in  China,"  by  Gard- 
ner L.  Harding,  others  being  the  "Gate  of 
Hope"  for  women,  the  Peking  Industrial 
Home,  and  the  Poorhouse.  Mr.  Harding, 
who  spent  a  year  in  China  investigating  so- 
cial conditions,  reached  the  interesting  con- 
clusion that  the  remarkable  spirit  of  reform 
in  the  Chinese  people  is  entirely  spontaneous 
and  owes  almost  nothing  to  foreign  influence 
and  example. 

•*•»- 

Silas  Jones  Vail,  for  a  time  a  hatter  in 
New  York,  composed  the  music  for  Faber's 
beautiful  hymn,  "There's  a  Wideness  in  God's 
Mercy,"  and  he  also  set  to  music,  "We  Shall 
Meet  Beyond  the  River,"  by  the  Rev.  John 
Atkinson   of   New   Jersey. 


Wife  (as  her  husband  creeps  upstairs  at 
midnight ) — Well,  what  ails  you?  Husband 
— Creeping — hie — paralysis,  m'dear  ! — Detroit 
Free  Press. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


The  Bells  of  Moonlight  and  Leaf. 
The  moonlight  and    the  leaves, 

Bells,  these, 
With    tongues  of  silence; 
Chiming    in    silver,    violet   and    green; 
Ringing,    rising,   then    falling  on 

The   ground. 
Set    to   weaving  shadow-sounds 
With   the   dark  threads  of   sleep. 

Like   liquid  gems  pouring  to  a  measure 

Of    perfume, 
With  shades  of  lavender  tunes; 
A   dream-music  of  soundless    sounds. 

More   than   silence   and   sleep, 

This  bell   melody 
Of   light,    of   air,    and    leaf, 
Played    by    moon-bed immed    stars; 

As  corals  in  the  deeps  of  a  sea 

Making 
Pearl-harmonies   with    emerald   tones, 
To  the  cadence  of  an  Eternal   Dream. 

Ah!   more  than    Eternal    Dream, 

This  moment, 
A    silver,    silent    tintinnabulation 
Of  the  bells  of  moonlight  and  leaf. 

A  Contrast. 
The  sunset  puts   a  necklace   of  cloud-pearls 
Around     the    neck    of    the     West ; 
Pink-blue    veils,    the    gray    mist    weaves 
For  the   East  seeking  sleep  and   rest. 

Beyond    the    hills,    the    single    star    smiles    like    a 

blossoming    flower, 
As    the    moon    silently   pours   her    lullaby    of    silver 
Into  the  ear  of  East,   now  fast  asleep; 
While    the    West's    golden    fever    burns    away    its 
only   star.  - 

The  Flower-Girl. 
Rose  or  jasmine? 
Oiampak    or    shephali  ? 
Or  a  poppy-lamp   with  dewy  flame   .    .    . 
What    bringest   to    the    Temple,    maid? 

Garlands    of    Shiuli, 

That,    dew-diamond-like, 

The   stars   made  on   the  green   blades 

In    their    own    eternal    image? 

Is    it    a    lotus, 

The  evening  lily — 

A  star,  that  day  leaves  at  night's  altar? 

Or   the  morning  sun? 

None  of  these? 

Not    the    morning    star  ? 

Nor  the  white  chalice  of  trance,  the  Dhutura  ? 

What  flower,  then,  for  this  dawn's  altar? 

A  garland  of   thine    emotions,    these! 

Ah  1    lotuses    from    thine 

Endless    lake    of    love; 

And   the   sunflower   of  thy   heart! 


Storm  Worship. 
The  cloud-cymbals  make  the  music  of  the  thunder; 
The  lightning-maid   dances  to  its  measure; 
While   the  breeze-devotees  sing   their  prayer. 

A  worship  of  lunatics,  this; 

God-mad    souls    seeking    peace ; 

Dervishes,    whose   agony   knows   no   surcease. 

No    many-color-robed    priest    is    here; 

No  conch-shell's  flourish  and  blare; 

No    frankincense,   myrrh,  or  perfume   rare. 

A  worship  of  passion  and   powers; 

A    benediction    of    liquid    flowers 

Poured  through  a  million   silver   showers. 

— From   "Rajani:   Songs   of   the   Night,"   by   Dhan 

Gopal   Mukerji.      Published   bv   Fan!  Elder   & 

Co. 


The  Bedouin. 
The  Bedouin  contends  that  the  desert  is 
his  land  as  much  as  America  belongs  to  the 
Americans  or  England  to  the  English.  He 
reasons  that  he  has  as  much  right  to  levy  a 
toll  on  all  who  travel  his  way  as  a  western 
government  has  to  levy  a  tariff  or  to  collect 
an  excise  tax.  He  contends  that  every  cara- 
van entering  Bedouin  territory  can,  by  the 
payment  of  a  proper  fee,  secure  from  the 
nearest    Bedouin   sheik   a  passport   which   will 


entitle  it  to  safe  passage  through  their  terri- 
tory. Failing  to  secure  such  a  passport  and 
to  pay  such  a  toll  for  the  privilege  of  passing 
through  the  desert,  the  Bedouin  asserts  that 
the  traveler  puts  himself  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  the  smuggler,  the  bootlegger,  and 
the  moonshiner  in  our  own  country,  and  that 
his  goods  are  as  justly  liable  to  confiscation 
as  those  of  the  smuggler  and  moonshiner  in 
America.  The  Bedouins  declare  that  the  cara- 
van owner  not  only  can  secure  the  right  to 
pass  through  their  territory  unmolested,  but 
that  he  can  even  go  further  and  secure  from 
them,  for  a  proper  fee,  an  escort  which  will 
protect  him  and  his  property  while  in  the 
desert. 


MISS  HARTRIDGE'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Beautiful  country  place.  Residence  modern  in 
every  respect  Large  Recitation  Hall,  distinct 
from  Residence.  Fully  equipped  gymnasium. 
Outdoor  sports  under  Physical  Director.  Advan- 
tages of  New  York  City  available  for  older  girls. 
college  Preparatory  and  General  Courses.  Certi- 
ficate admits  to  Smith.  Vassar,  and  Wellesley. 
Emelyh  B.  Harteidge.  A.  B.,  Principal. 

OakWOOd,  PL  A  IN  FIELD,  NEW  JERSEY," 

(50  minutes  from  New  York.  I 


J.  HARRIS 

High    Grade    Ladies'  Tailor 

RIDING  AND  POLO  SUITS 
TO  ORDER 

449   MASON  STREET,  cor.  Post 

Phone  Fraofin  5275  SAN    FRANCISCO 


Palace  Hotel 

San  Francisco 

Central  Location 
Reasonable  Rates 
Excellent  Service 


Fairmont  Under  Same 
Management 

PALACE   HOTEL  COMPANY 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110   Sutter   St.  French    Bank   BIdg. 


the    distinction 
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ACME  BEER. 
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WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and    Sick    Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Telephone  Douglas  4017 


HONOLULU 

The  Wav  tn  fin!- Splendid  Twin-Screw 
me  nay  TO  UO.  10,ooote>n  American Stmrs. 
OCEANIC5.S.CO.  "SIEBM","S0N01il","»ENHJIUI" 
673  MttSL.S.F.Piiini!  Sutter  643  1st  CI.  S6S.00;  2nd  $5(11111 
o  sydney,Australla\    Sailings  every  21  days, 


(Line  to  S; 
VPacToar. 
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May  23,  June  13,  July  4 


THE    SCENIC    LINE 

Direct  to 

SACRAMENTO,  DIXON,  WOODLAND,  MARYS- 
VILLE,  COLUSA,  GRIDLEY,  OROVILLE  and  CfflCO 


Automatic  Block  Signals,  Observation  Cars, 
Rock  Ballasted  Road-Bed. 

Through  Observation  Car  service  between 
Chico.  Marysville  and  Bay  Cities  in  connection 
with  Northern  Electric  Railway. 

Write  for  descriptive  folder. 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

San  Francisco  Depot — Key  Route  Ferry 
Oakland  Depot — 40th  and  Shafter  Ave. 


THE  ALLEGED   HUMORISTS. 

"Her  ideal  is  shattered."  "What  happened 
to  it?"  "She  married  h."— Detroit  Free 
Press. 

"Do  you  know  of  any  cook  who  will  re- 
main in  the  country  ?"  "Not  unless  she  is 
buried   there." — Judge. 

Hokits — Those  two  girls  used  to  be  bosom 
friends,  and  now  they  scarcely  speak.  Pokus 
— What's  his  name? — Life. 

Craziford — I  hear  that  he's  economizing. 
Crabshaze — Yes :  he  doesn't  buy  anything 
now  unless  he  can  get  it  on  credit. — Kansas 
City  Star. 

"Flubdub's  home  seems  badly  neglected." 
"'Well,  his  wife  is  interested  in  prison  re- 
form, better  roads,  pure  politics,  and  clean 
plays." — Pittsburg  Post. 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  acoustics,  Mrs. 
Nurich  ?"  whispered  her  neighbor.  "Oh,  I 
don't  mix  in  them  religious  squabbles.  Let 
everybody  worship  in  their  own  way,  I  say." 
— Tit-Bits. 

"I  understand  your  husband  has  equipped 
his  factory  with  a  pulmotor,  Mrs.  Gottit." 
"Well,  I  suppose  he  had  to ;  they  handle  so 
much  heavy  freight,  don't  you  know." — To- 
peka  Journal. 

Lecturer — The  idea  of  eternity,  my  friends, 
is  something  too  vast  for  the  human  mind  to 
conceive.  Voice  from  the  Audience — Did  you 
ever  pay  for  a  seven-hundred-dollar  piano  on 
the  installment  plan? — Life. 

"Sir,"  said  tUe  beggar,  ''will  youse  give  a 
pore  old  blind  man  er  dime?"  "But,"  pro- 
tested the  citizen,  "you  can  see  out  of  one 
eye."  "Oh,  well."  rejoined  the  beggar,  "make 
it  a  nickel  then." — Indianapolis  Star. 

"Did  you  see  my  sunburst  last  night  ?"' 
inquired  the  pompous  Mrs.  Newrich  of  her 
poorer  neighbor.  "No,  I  didn't,"  said  the 
neighbor  caustically  ;  "but  I  certainly  thought 
he  would  if  he  ate  another  bite,"— Ladies' 
Home  Journal. 

"Sometimes  I  think,"  remarked  the  timid 
young  man  in  the  parlor  scene,  "that  if  I — 
er — had  money  I  would — er — get  married." 
"Well,"  suggested  the  dear  girl  who  occu- 
pied the  other  end  of  the  sofa,  "why  don't 
you  try  to — er — borrow  some?" — Cleveland 
Plain    Dealer. 

"What  can  be  more  sad  than  a  man  with- 
out   a    country?"    feelingly    asked    the    high- 


The  End  of  the  War 

May  not  be  so  far  away,  now  that 
we  read  of  feelers  sent  out  by  the 
warring  nations  on  the  subject  of 
peace. 

All  this  sounds  encouraging,  but 
while  the  world  stands  waiting, 
don't  you  wait  —  place  your  valu- 
able papers  now  in  the  Crocker 
Safe  Deposit  Vaults,  the  only  safe 
place  —  safe  from  inquisitive,  pry- 
ing, careless  hands. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


school  teacher  of  her  class.  "A  country  with- 
out a  man,"  responded  a  pretty  girl,  just  as 
feelingly. — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

Flossie  Flirt — Jack,  that  man  in  the  box 
hasn't  take  his  eyes  off  me  for  an  hour.  Her 
Escort — How  do  you  know? — Punch  Bowl. 

"Have  you  contributed  to  the  aid  of  those 
in  distress  ?"  "Yes.  I  have  lost  six  um- 
brellas in  the  last  two  months." — Washing- 
ton Star. 

"I'm  a-thinking  I  shall  go  'list,  and  go  and 
help  fight  the  Germans,  Widow  Kelly,"  said 
young  Regan,  who  was  a  bashful  suitor  for 
the  widow's  hand.  "Faith,  then,  it's  a  poor 
soger   you'll    make."      "What    do    you   mean?" 


"Oh,  nothing.  Only  a  man  who  keeps  on 
calling  on  a  widdy  for  years  without  pluck 
enough  to  spake  his  mind  hasn't  the  makin' 
of  a  soger  in  him." — Punch. 

Kazcler — Did  you  ever  go  to  one  of  those 
astrologers?  Mrs.  Blunderby — No;  but  my 
daughter  Kate  is  just  crazy  to  have  her  peri- 
scope  read. — Dallas  Nezvs. 

"Why  must  you  always  go  out  every  time 
one  of  my  women  friends  calls?"  "Well,  my 
dear,"  responded  her  husband,  "I  am  glad  to 
meet  your  friends.  But  you  must  remember 
that  I  have  heard  the  story  of  your  Atlantic 
City  trip  about  seventeen  times  now." — In- 
dianapolis Star. 
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Our  Mexican  Bluff  Called. 
No  doubt  General  Carranza  would  like  to  work  in 
harmony  with  the  Administration  at  Washington.  Its 
favor  has  given  to  him  about  all  that  he  has  of  im- 
portance and  authority;  and,  albeit  a  Mexican,  he  is 
not  ungrateful.  But  Carranza  is  not  the  whole  thing 
in  Mexico.  He  is  not,  if  we  may  borrow  the  chaste 
phrase  of  Woodrow  Wilson  in  an  address  last  week 
before  the  Washington  Press  Club — he  "is  not  presi- 
dent to  do  as  he  damned  pleases."  Even  in  Mexico 
there  is  a  public  sentiment,  and  whoever  hopes  to  hold 
even  what  we  may  term  a  revolutionary  standing  must 
give  some  heed  to  this  sentiment. 

General   Carranza   knows,   of  course,   that   the   con- 
tinued presence  of  an  American  army  on  Mexican  soil 
is  just  a  bit  of  bluff.     He  knows  that  his  great  and 
good   friend   Wilson  has   no   really   serious   intentions 
against  the  country — that,  in   fact,  he   is  only  holding 
I  General  Pershing's   force  below  the  line   for  political 
effect  at  home.     He   (Carranza)   would  like  to  accom- 
modate Mr.  Wilson — to  help  him  out  in  his  reelection 
!  campaign.     But — the   Mexicans   won't   have   it.     They 
!  resent   the   presence   of   an   American   army   on   their 
:  soil.     And  they  are   slowly  but  surely  getting  into  a 
'  state   of   mind   to   resent   it   forcibly.     Carranza   finds 


himself  overwhelmed  by  a  public  opinion  which  he 
must  heed  or  quite  the  game  altogether. 

So  Carranza,  no  doubt  with  sincere  regret,  has 
ordered  his  friend  Wilson  to  withdraw  his  forces — to 
get  out.  He  had  to  do  it.  His  own  politics  made  it 
imperative. 

Will  Mr.  Wilson  recall  General  Pershing?  Yes,  un- 
questionably. There  is  nothing  else  for  him  to  do,  for 
he  has  made  no  preparation  for  a  serious  campaign; 
and  he  is  estopped  from  doing  the  thing  he  ought  to  do 
by  his  own  commitments.  He  will,  no  doubt,  find 
means  of  delay  until  after  the  conventions;  but  he 
will  ultimately  call  the  troops  home. 

Later  on  we  shall  know  what  the  American  people 
think  about  it. 

Presidential  Speculation. 
In  any  effort  to  appraise  pre-convention  conditions 
the  first  need  is  to  purge  one's  mind  of  the  delusion 
that  Mr.  Root,  Judge  Hughes,  or  anybody  else 
is  side-stepping  the  presidency.  Human  nature  is  not 
built  that  way.  Every  Barkis  of  them  is  willin'.  Mr. 
Root  has  been  frankly  doubtful  as  to  the  probabilities 
of  his  election.  He  has  felt  that  his  years,  his  pre- 
sumed identification  with  conservative  interests,  his 
outspoken  attitude  as  to  various  issues  might  make  his 
candidacy  a  difficult  one.  Willing  enough  to  be  Presi- 
dent, he  has  been  unwilling  to  take  the  nomination 
unless  from  the  standpoint  of  party  interest  it  should 
appear  expedient.  And — after  a  lifetime  of  successes 
— he  has  no  wish  to  make  a  personal  failure.  Mr. 
Hughes,  as  a  man  definitely  sensitive  at  the  point  of 
propriety,  has  not  felt  that  it  would  be  becoming  that 
a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  should  make  an 
open  campaign  for  the  presidency.  He  has  declined 
persistently  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  nomination,  but 
he  has  said  no  word  implying  intent  to  decline  nomina- 
tion if  it  should  be  given  him.  But  Mr.  Hughes  has 
adroitly  taken  advantage  of  a  position  which  seals  his 
lips.  No  man  who  has  talked  with  him  has  brought 
away  any  assurances,  yet  none  have  come  from  him 
other  than  convinced  that  he  will  accept  willingly 
enough  if  the  convention  shall  name  him.  Further- 
more, an  active,  practical  campaign  has  been  carried 
on  in  his  behalf  with  ex-Postmaster-General  Frank 
Hitchcock  in  the  role  of  disinterested  but  busy  friend. 
The  fact  that  he  would  be  glad  to  have  the  nomination 
is  but  thinly  disguised.  As  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  he  is  now 
out  in  the  open.  Nominally  the  head  of  the  Progressive 
party,  he  is  seeking  the  Republican  nomination.  All 
his  well-known  methods  of  popular  appeal  are  in  full 
play.  Whatever  others  may  think,  he  is  troubled  by 
no  doubts.  He  is  as  sublimely  confident  of  his  strength 
with  the  country  as  he  always  is  with  respect  to  mat- 
ters where  his  own  personality  is  involved. 


When  some  months  ago  Mr.  Roosevelt  announced 
that  he  would  be  "satisfied  with  Justice  Hughes  or 
Philander  Knox"  it  was  in  entire  faith  that  both  were 
practically  out  of  the  question.  Now  that  Hughes 
looms  large  as  a  candidate  the  Colonel's  state  of 
mind  is  not  what  it  was.  For  several  weeks  he  has 
been  quietly  doing  what  he  could  do  to  discourage 
Hughes  sentiment.  Now  he  is  inferentially  antago- 
nizing him.  And  it  is  the  belief  of  those  familiar 
with  the  inside  of  things  that  he  will  go  to  the 
length  of  open  opposition  should  there  arise  a  situa- 
tion wherein  his  voice  might  be  decisive.  There  are 
reasons  of  a  personal  kind  why  Mr.  Roosevelt  should 
prefer  somebody  other  than  Justice  Hughes — Mr. 
Root,  for  example.  Hughes  is  still  relatively  young — 
he  was  fifty-four  last  month — and  if  elected  this  year 
he  would  be  available  for  reelection  in  1920.  Mr.  Root 
— born  February  15,  1845 — is  now  seventy-one.  If 
elected  this  year  his  incumbency  would  inevitably  he 
limited  to  a  single  term.    Mr.  Roosevelt — born  October 


27,  1858 — will  in  1820  be  sixty-two  years  of  age  and — 
still  available  and  of  course  willing.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  see  that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  provided  he  may  not  make 
the  goal  himself  this  time,  might  be  glad  to  see  the 
choice  fall  upon  a  man  too  far  advanced  at  the  point 
of  years  to  be  available  four  years  ahead.  All  this 
apart  from  Mr.  Roosevelt's  very  real  patriotism, 
and  from  his  frequently  declared  appraisement  of  Mr. 
Root  as  the  most  able  and  effective  personality  in  the 
public  life  of  the  country.  Then  there  is  another 
reason.  The  nomination  of  Mr.  Hughes,  even  with 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  approval  and  support,  would  mean 
nothing  for  Mr.  Roosevelt.  But  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Root,  if  it  should  come  about  with  the  open  endorse- 
ment of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  would  go  far  to  reestablish  the 
latter  in  public  respect  and  affiliation,  broken  by  his 
apostacy  in  1912.  The  Argonaut  makes  this  prophecy : 
If  it  shall  come  to  a  straight  contest  at  Chicago  be- 
tween Mr.  Root  and  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Roosevelt  will 
be  found  vociferously  on  the  side  of  the  former.  In 
a  sense  it  would  be  a  strange  development,  but  stranger 
things  have  happened  in  American  politics. 


Measured  by  the  number  of  her  votes — ten  in  a  total 
of  985 — Oregon  will  be  an  insignificant  factor  at  Chi- 
cago. Yet  Oregon's  election  on  Friday  was  one  of 
the  important  incidents  of  the  pre-convention  cam- 
paign. It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Oregon  was  one 
of  the  first  and  most  radical  of  the  Progressive  states. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  Roosevelt  sentiment  in 
that  state  came  near  swallowing  up  and  overwhelming 
all  other  preferences.  "Teddy"  literally  epitomized  and 
expressed  in  his  own  personality  the  summum  honum 
of  things  political  according  to  the  Oregon  voter. 
But  the  worship  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  the  foun- 
tain of  all  the  virtues  has  been  declining,  though 
the  tradition  that  Oregon  was  carried  in  the  Roose- 
veltian  vest  pocket  has  been  more  or  less  per- 
sistent. About  a  month  ago  Oregon  entered  on  a 
campaign  for  delegates  to  the  Chicago  convention. 
Somehow  the  name  of  Judge  Hughes,  shrewdly  kept 
off  the  tickets  elsewhere,  got  itself  officially  inscribed 
in  the  list  of  nominations.  Likewise  the  name  of 
Senator  Cummins  of  Iowa  and  ex-Senator  Burton  of 
Ohio  were  writ  into  the  list.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  name 
was  by  design  kept  out  of  the  formal  running.  Yet 
the  Roosevelt  leaders  openly  advised  his  supporters  to 
vote  for  Cummins.  With  progress  of  the  campaign 
the  fight  narrowed  down  to  Hughes  on  the  one 
hand  and  Roosevelt  as  represented  by  Cummins  on  the 
other.  The  returns  are  not  yet  complete.  But  latest 
approximations  give  Hughes  a  plurality  of  15,000  over 
all  others,  with  a  lead  of  25,000  above  Cummins. 
Plainly  the  name  of  Roosevelt  has  lost  its  magic  in 
Oregon.  And  as  plainly  the  sentiment  of  erstwhile 
Progressives  in  the  State  of  Oregon  is  overwhelmingly 
for  Hughes.  It  requires  no  great  effort  of  imagina- 
tion to  conceive  analogies  between  conditions  in  Ore- 
gon and  in  other  states  where  public  favor  has  simi- 
larly been  with  the  Progressive  party. 


In  the  face  of  this  signal  mark  of  Republican  senti- 
ment, not  much  may  lie  expected  from  the  formal 
movement  in  behalf  of  the  Colonel  launched  with  full 
stage  effects  at  Oyster  Bay  on  Monday  of  this  week. 
Beyond  a  doubt  there  is  a  widespread  Roosevelt  senti- 
ment in  the  country.  But,  as  the  Oregon  election 
shows,  it  is  not  universal.  It  is  obvious  that  a  majority 
of  the  party  would  prefer  some  other  man.  It  is  nol 
in  human  nature  that  the  resentments  of  four  years 
ago  should  be  so  soon  forgotten  or  condoned,  even 
if  there  were  no  other  reasons  for  opposing  Mr. 
Roosevelt's   nomination. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  among  the  membership  of  the 
"committee"    which    visited    Roosevelt   at   Oj 
on    Monday    there    was    a    liberal    sprinkling 
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sonages  representative  of  what  is  called  Wall  Street. 
Wall  Street,  it  appears,  has  "come  round  to  Roose- 
velt." upon  the  understanding  that  he  is.  to  quote  his 
own  phrase,  at  bottom  "a  practical  man."  In  the  mind 
of  Wall  Street  time  and  disappointment  have  "sobered 
down"  the  once  fiery  Teddy.  Now  in  his  eagerness  to 
return  to  place  and  power  he  may  be  depended  upon 
to  be  "reasonable."  Thus  we  have  the  curious  spec- 
tacle of  Roosevelt,  the  erstwhile  champion  of  "the 
people,"  actively  promoted  by  the  "money  power."  But 
the  money  power  does  not  control  the  country  nor 
will  it  control  the  Chicago  convention.  That  conven- 
tion in  a  ratio  of  five  or  six  to  one  is  representative 
of  conservative  Republican  sentiment.  It  will  not,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Argonaut,  nominate  Mr.  Roose- 
velt. Again,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Argonaut,  if 
Roosevelt  should  contrive  to  scratch  in  through  a  stam- 
pede or  some  other  fluke,  he  will  be  beaten  by  Mr. 
Wilson.  

Two  facts  become  increasingly  evident:  (1)  the 
general  disposition  of  the  country  to  restore  the  Re- 
publican party  to  power;  (2)  the  prospective  over- 
whelming mastership  of  the  conservative  as  distinct 
from  the  Progressive  element  in  the  convention  at 
Chicago.  The  conservatives  may  nominate  whom  they 
please  and  with  fair  hopes  of  success  in  November. 
Yet  there  will  be  the  disposition  to  make  sure.  Then 
the  conservative  majority  in  the  convention  will  have  its 
natural  preferences.  Mr.  Hughes  is  a  man  of  imme- 
diate popularity.  But  he  is  not  in  favor  with  the  ele- 
ment which  will  have  control  of  the  convention.  If  he 
shall  be  nominated  it  will  be  because  the  sentiment 
for  him  shall  appear  to  be  so  positive  that  it  will  be 
unsafe  to  thwart  it.  Mr.  Roosevelt  likewise  is  not  in 
the  favor  of  the  element  wdiich  will  dominate  the  con- 
vention; and  he  will  not  be  nominated  unless  he  shall 
contrive  by  some  means  to  stampede  the  convention, 
which  is  not  likely.  Mr.  Root,  the  only  other  strong 
man  at  the  immediate  front,  will,  sentimentally  speak- 
ing, have  the  favor  of  the  controlling  powers  in  the 
convention.  But  his  nomination  will  depend  very 
largely  upon  the  attitude  of  the  Progressive  element. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  could  by  a  positive  word  at  the  right 
moment  throw  the  nomination  to  Mr.  Root.  Will  he 
do  it?  One  guess  is  as  good  as  another.  The  Argo- 
naut believes  that  he  will,  partly  on  patriotic  account — 
for  he  knows  and  values  Mr.  Root's  powers — and 
partly  in  consideration  of  his  own  political  future  as 
suggested  in  a  preceding  paragraph. 

In  other  times  and  under  a  simpler  practice  in  poli- 
tics, a  situation  like  that  which  now  exists  as  related 
to  the  three  leading  candidates — Hughes,  Roosevelt, 
and  Root — would  be  solved  by  throwing  all  the  top- 
notchers  overboard  and  bestowing  the  nomination 
somewhere  outside  the  lines  of  previous  calculation. 
Many  times,  both  in  national  and  state  practice,  this 
sort  of  thing  has  happened.  Times  and  the  methods 
of  politics  have  changed.  But  political  and  personal 
passions  are  much  of  what  they  have  always  been. 
The  convention  will  hesitate  to  nominate  any  man 
against  whom  a  strong  fight  shall  be  made,  and  who 
presumably  would  enter  the  campaign  under  a  handi- 
cap of  animosities  and  resentments.  It  will  wish  by 
its  nomination  either  to  compromise  differences  be- 
tween the  leading  candidates  and  their  groups  of  sup- 
porters or  to  go  afield  and  find  a  man  detached  as  far 
as  possible  from  pre-convention  rivalries.  Should  the 
convention  choose  to  follow  the  last-named  policy,  who 
and  where  is  the  man?  Names  readily  occur.  There 
is  Senator  Borah.  There  is  Governor  Hadley.  There 
is  Senator  Harding.  There  is  ex-Ambassador  to 
France  and  ex-Governor  of  Ohio,  Myron  T.  Herrick. 
Many  others  might  be  named — men  established  in  na- 
tional respect  and  competent  for  the  presidency.  Yet 
should  any  one  of  these  be  nominated  the  party  would 
suffer  a  certain  shock  of  disappointment.  The  times 
are  positive.  The  demand  for  strength  is  imperative. 
A  strong  man — the  strongest — ought  to  be  nominated. 
I  lis  name  is  Elihu  Root. 


An  Undergraduate  Vote. 
The  opinion  of  the  undergraduates  of  Yale  as  to  the 
greatest  men  of  history  may  not  be  conclusive,  but  at 
least  it  is  interesting.  It  may  not  enlarge  our  appre- 
C!>  5on  of  the  world's  heroes,  but  we  seem  to  know 
so  >ething  more  of  the  undergraduate  than  we  d'd  be- 
and  perhaps  this  was  the  laudable  object  of  the 


vote  that  has  just  been  taken.  And  it  may  be  said  at 
once  that  we  now  think  a- little  more  highly  of  the  Yale 
undergraduate.  He  has  not  added  to  the  laurels  of  the 
illustrious,  but  he  seems  to  have  added  to  his  own. 

Lincoln  comes  first  on  the  list.  Lincoln  is  as  certain 
of  priority  in  a  list  of  great  men  as  the  Bible  in  a  list 
of  great  books.  But  then  comes  a  surprise,  and  one 
that  shows  a  gratifying  absence  of  conventional 
thought  in  the  young  men  of  Yale.  For  Napoleon 
takes  the  second  place.  Washington  comes  third,  and 
close  on  his  heels,  very  close,  are  the  German  emperor 
and  Alexander.  Indeed  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
tie  between  the  German  emperor  and  Alexander,  with 
Washington  just  one  vote  ahead.  We  may  either  ap- 
plaud this  selection  or  deplore  it  according  to  our  per- 
sonal tastes,  but  we  shall  at  least  perceive  that  the 
Yale  undergraduate  thinks  for  himself  uninfluenced  by 
tradition  and  the  saccharine  tendencies  of  the  da)'. 

And  here  indeed  is  the  chief  cause  for  satisfaction. 
Evidently  the  Yale  undergraduate  is  not  a  sissy  in 
spite  of  persistent  efforts  to  make  him  one.  He  still 
has  a  wholesome  virility  and  a  love  for  great  deeds. 
He  is  still  male,  and  therefore  neither  feminine  nor 
neuter.  He  has  not  been  spoiled  by  coeducation  nor 
the  mellifluous  schoolmistress.  He  withstands  the 
temptations  of  pacifism  and  declines  to  don  the  petti- 
coat as  the  symbol  of  the  new  age.  His  conception  of 
greatness  is  the  doing  of  great  deeds.  We  may  not 
always  approve  of  those  deeds,  but  the  years  will  bring 
discrimination  and  discretion.  In  the  meantime  he 
worships  greatness  unhampered  by  too  many  ethical 
refinements.  And  this  is  as  it  should  be  with  the  young 
man. 

We  are  not  sure  that  his  elders  would  have  voted  so 
well.  Indeed  we  are  sure  that  they  would  not.  The 
heroic  ideal,  evidently  so  strong  in  the  sons,  would  have 
succumbed,  or  at  least  would  have  been  shaken  by  an 
effeminate  modernism  sheltering  its  selfishness  under 
a  garb  of  humanitarianism.  The  epic  seems  to  have 
fallen  upon  evil  days.  Perhaps  the  undergraduate  will 
one  day  rescue  it.  In  the  meantime  we  may  venture 
on  a  hopeful,  indeed  a  somewhat  confident  speculation, 
and  it  is  to  the  effect  that  a  general  plebiscite  taken  a 
hundred  years  hence  would  produce  very  much  the 
same  sort  of  result  as  has  been  reported  from  Yale. 
It  might  perhaps  show  a  more  discriminating  ethics, 
but  it  would  still  place  the  laurels  upon  the  heads  of 
the  men  who  have  done  great  things. 


The  German  Ambassador. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  course  of  events  at 
Washington  even  casually  during  the  past  two  years 
can  not  fail  to  have  discovered  that  the  German 
ambassador.  Count  von  Bernstorff,  is  a  man  of  ad- 
mirable powers.  In  the  half  a  dozen  delicate  situations 
developed  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  has  car- 
ried himself  with  careful  judgment,  and  upon  at  least 
two  occasions  he  has  saved  an  open  breach  between 
this  country  and  his  own.  Bernstorff  has  the  social 
instinct  strongly  developed,  and,  unlike  many  aristo- 
cratic Germans,  he  has  the  faculty  of  getting  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  people  of  all  classes.  The  news- 
paper correspondents,  even  those  who  represent  strong 
pro-Ally  journals,  are  all  fond  of  him.  He  appre- 
ciates a  good  story  and  has  always  a  large  stock  of 
his  own,  frequently  at  his  own  expense.  His  pleas- 
antries are  of  the  open  kind,  and  more  than  once 
reports  of  his  free-hand  sayings  have  amazed  and 
shocked  the  grave  functionaries  of  the  Berlin  foreign 
office.  He  has  a  happy  faculty  of  indulging  in  "off- 
side" talk — that  is,  of  saying  things  in  absolutely  neu- 
tral spirit  in  confidence  of  not  being  reported,  which, 
by  the  way.  he  never  is. 

One  of  Bernstorff's  greatest  successes  is  with  the 
ultra-fashionable  element  of  Washington,  people  of 
social  distinction  as  distinguished  from  the  official  set. 
The  Townsends,  the  Pattons,  the  Woodbury  Blairs, 
and  a  very  considerable  crowd  of  that  type  have  be- 
come pro-German  largely  through  the  influence  of 
Bernstorff.  He  (Bernstorff)  is  a  great  diner-out.  He 
goes  everywhere;  but,  oddly  enough,  his  countess  does 
not  always  or  often  accompany  him.  She  is  a  stay- 
at-home  body,  leaving  the  lighter  side  of  diplomatic 
life  pretty  much  all  to  her  husband. 

In  former  times  the  high  level  of  Washington,  so- 
cially speaking,  was  at  or  near  the  British  Embassy. 
But  since  the  war  the  old  red  brick  house  has  become 
a  business  office.  Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice  and  his  wife 
have  found  little  or  no  time  and  perhaps  have  no  in- 


clination for  social  activities,  and  secretaries  and  at 
taches  have  followed  their  example.  Both  Spring- 
Rice  and  his  wife  by  birth,  breeding,  and  long  experi- 
ence in  courts  (Lady  Spring-Rice  is  the  daughter  of  a 
British  diplomatist  and  was  born  in  a  British  legation) 
might  command  any  social  position  they  chose  to  as- 
sume. But,  since  the  war  period  has  covered  the  major 
part  of  their  residence  here,  and  since  they  have  prac- 
tically denied  themselves  everything  in  the  way  of 
social  relaxation,  fashionable  Washington  knows  them 
little  and,  knowing  them  little,  holds  them  in  slight 
esteem.  "They  are  rather  a  shabby  lot,"  is  the  com-: 
mon  opinion  of  fashionable  Washington  on  the  occu- 
pants of  the  British  Embassy.  All  of  which  is  a  curi- 
ous reversal  of  tradition — especially  curious  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  two  more  cultivated  and  charming 
people  have  never  occupied  the  embassy. 

It  has  meant  much  for  the  German  cause  to  have 
at  Washington  during  this  period  of  intense  interest  a 
man  able  to  bring  to  bear  a  large  weight  of  social  in- 
fluence. Nowhere  else  in  the  United  States,  and  in  no 
other  relationship,  is  this  sort  of  thing  so  practically 
useful.  Indeed  it  may  be  questioned  if  Count  Bern- 
storff's social  charm  has  not  been  of  greater  value  to 
his  country  than  his  very  exceptional  ability  as  a  seri 
ous  diplomatist. 

The  New  Army  BUI. 

The  army  reorganization  bill,  now  in  the  hands 
the  President  and  pretty  sure  of  his  approval,  is  f; 
from  embodying  the  features  which  he  (the  Pres: 
dent)  declared  to  be  essential  at  the  assembling 
Congress  in  December.  It  does  not  provide  a  regular 
army  of  250,000  men,  as  he  recommended,  nor  an  ade- 
quate force  of  "citizens  trained  to  arms"  and  sub- 
ject to  call  of  the  government.  It  is  not  in  the 
view  of  experts  a  sufficient  measure  of  Prepared- 
ness, yet  it  is  a  notable  improvement  on  what  we  have 
had  in  times  past.  The  career  of  this  measure,  be- 
ginning with  the  original  recommendations  framed  by 
ex-Secretary  Garrison  in  conjunction  with  the  military 
experts,  illustrates  the  practical  impossibility  of  getting 
through  Congress  as  it  is  now  constituted  anything  in 
the  way  of  a  large  and  continuing  appropriation  which 
does  not  make  concession  to  the  pork-barrel  principle. 

The  bill  as  it  stands  provides  a  regular  army  of 
178,000  combatant  troops  as  a  minimum — auxiliaries 
bringing  it  up  in  excess  of  200,000 — and  it  provides  for 
425,000  National  Guardsmen  under  an  "enlarged  meas- 
ure of  Federal  control."  If  all  these  troops  can  be 
raised  under  the  existing  volunteer  enlistment  plan,  as 
distinguished  from  compulsory  service,  and  raised 
within  the  five  years  prescribed,  it  will  be  a  remark- 
able achievement.  It  is  doubtful  if  without  the  threat 
of  war  so  large  an  enlistment  can  be  secured. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  while  the  bill  does  not  provide 
as  mam'  men  in  each  organization  as  the  War  College 
suggested,  it  provides  the  number  of  organizations 
asked ;  also  that  it  provides  for  their  expansion  in  time 
of  need  by  order  of  the  President.  Further,  for  the 
first  time,  these  organizations  are  coordinated  upon  a 
systematic  plan  in  accord  with  the  best  modern  ideas 
of  tactical  organization. 

The  number  of  regular  infantry  regiments  is  to  be 
raised  from  the  existing  30  to  65 ;  cavalry  from  the  ex- 
isting 15  to  25 ;  field  artillery  from  the  existing  6  to  21. 
The  minimum  strength  of  each  regiment  will  be  in  ex- 
cess of  the  numbers  now  embodied  in  regiments  of  the 
standing  army.  The  War  College  recommended  an 
increase  of  the  coast  artillery  to  34,000  men;  the  bill 
gives  an  increase  to  30,000.  This  means  a  consider- 
able  addition  to   existing  garrisons  of  coast  artillery. 

The  Pacific  Coast  is  to  gain  notably  under  this 
new  legislation.  The  War  College  recommendation 
relative  to  distribution  of  troops  in  permanent  stations 
provided  that  of  the  mobile  army  on  duty  in  conti- 
nental United  States  one-half  should  be  stationed  on 
the  Pacific  Coast;  one-quarter  in  California  and  one- 
quarter  in  "the  Puget  Sound  area" ;  another  quarter 
be  stationed  in  the  Middle  West,  and  the  fourth  quar- 
ter in  the  New  England  States,  the  three  seacoast 
regions  being  considered  the  strategic  points.  The 
scheme  allotted  to  California  nine  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, four  regiments  of  cavalry,  three  and  a  half 
regiments  of  field  artillery,  two  and  one-third  bat- 
talions of  engineers,  one  and  one-half  battalions  of 
signal  corps,  and  one  aero  squadron. 

It  is  admitted  that  some  of  the  new  field  artillery 
will  be  organized   and  drilled  to   handle   heavy  guns. 
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We  have  no  such  specially  trained  group  now  in  our 
field  artillery.  These  heavy  batteries  will  be  allotted 
the  defense  of  coastal  areas  which  can  not  be  defended 
by  existing  seacoast  batteries,  which  in  reality  are 
mere  harbor  defenses.  The  coast  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  southern  coast  apart  from  San  Diego 
fall  into  this  classification. 

The  War  College  and  the  General  Staff,  from  their 
observations  in  Europe,  take  kindly  to  the  idea  of 
mounting  heavy  guns — 12  inches,  14  inches,  and  prob- 
ably even  16  inches — on  railroad  cars  and  motor  trucks 
for  transportation  to  attacked  points  or  points  liable  to 
attack.  In  other  words,  we  are  going  to  have  a  sort 
of  mobile  coast  artillery  defensive  force. 

On  top  of  this  extension  of  the  regular  army,  the 
till,  as  we  have  already  said,  provides  for  expanding 
the  National  Guard  by  volunteer  enlistments  to  a  force 
of  425,000  men.     California's  quota  is   10,400. 


Editorial  Notes. 
It  is  noted  at  Washington  that  as  the  date  of  the 
Chicago  convention  approaches  Judge  Hughes  is  not  so 
aloof  in  his  manner  as  he  was  erstwhile.  He  is  polite 
to  the  point  of  graciousness  in  his  dealings  with 
the  newspaper  correspondents ;  and  to  some  of  them, 
old  friends  who  had  a  part  in  reporting  the  insurance 
trials  in  New  York  which  brought  him  into  national 
prominence,  he  speaks  freely,  always  maintaining  the 
attitude  of  a  non-candidate.  It  is  understood  that  he 
has  even  given  to  a  few  of  them  in  strict  confidence 
his  position  on  some  of  the  great  questions  of  the 
times.  In  the  event  of  his  nomination  these  con- 
fidences, which  then  will  be  released,  will  prove  mighty 
useful.  "Why,  Justice  Hughes  tolcl  me  as  long  ago  as 
last  May,"  etc.     Mighty  good  politics ! 


The  exceptional  popular  strength  developed  by 
Justice  Hughes  is  having  the  very  natural  effect  of 
forcing  other  candidates — especially  the  secondary  and 
minor  ones — into  a  sort  of  working  agreement  in  oppo- 
sition. Until  now  there  have  been  maintained  at 
Washington  half  a  dozen  "headquarters"  in  the  interest 
of  this,  that,  or  the  other  candidate.  All  are  pulling 
up  stakes  this  week  preparatory  to  moving  over  to 
Chicago.  The  first  of  these  organizations,  a  consider- 
able force  maintained  by  Senator  Weeks  and  directed 
from  his  room  in  the  Senate  Office  Building,  got  away 
for  Chicago  last   Saturday. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


A  Prompt  Response. 

San  Francisco,  May  21,   1916. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  Many  of  your  editorials  express  ably 
the  views  which  I  hold  on  matters  of  public  concern,  but 
none  I  have  read  has  aroused  in  me  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
cause  you  upheld  than  that  in  your  issue  of  May  20th  relative 
to   the  "Fatherless   Children   of   France." 

The  Argonaut  is  a  household  word  in  thousands  of  homes 
and  what  you  have  written  will  be  read  by  many  who  other- 
wise would  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  by  so  small 
a  gift   a   home   in   France   can   be   saved. 

Will  you  accept  my  contribution  of  $73  for  the  two  years' 
care  of  a  child  in  France  ?  I  have  seen  that  Life  has  or- 
ganized a  fund  for  this  purpose,  but  Calif ornians,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  are  invariably  reached  by  the  Argonaut. 
So  may  I  christen  this  child  by  that  name  of  good  omen  to 
all   Californians :     Argonaut's  Baby,   No.    1. 

I  hope  to  read  in  your  columns  that  you  gladly  assume 
the   responsibility   I   offer  you.  Californian. 
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Another. 

San  Francisco,  May  20,  1916. 
Editor  Argonaut  :  I  read  your  editorial  about  the 
"Fatherless  Children  of  France"  just  after  I  had  seen  the 
last  copy  of  Life.  I  can  not  care  for  a  whole  baby  in  France, 
but  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  finish  Life's  Baby,  No.  63, 
and  start  up  No.  64  when  I  saw  your  words. 

I  thought  it  better  to  send  you  my  $10,  for  why  should 
not  you  "assemble"  babies  as  well  as  Life.  Many  people  read 
the  Argonaut  who  never  look  at  Life. 

I    suppose    I    could    send    the    $10    to    San    Francisco    head- 
quarters, but  it  will  grow  to  be  $73  much  faster  if  you  enter 
it   in    the   columns   of   the   Argonaut    as   part   of    Baby   No.    1. 
Hoping  for   success,  A.    B. 


While  boring  for  oil  near  Port  Elizabeth,  South 
Africa,  hot  water  was  encountered  in  such  volume  at 
a  depth  of  3600  feet  that  drilling  operations  ceased. 
The  well  has  developed  a  never-failing  supply,  and  the 
water  has  been  found  to  contain  pronounced  medicinal 
properties    to    such    an    extent    that    baths    have   been 

constructed. 
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Wild  burros  in  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado 
are  said  to  be  increasing  in  number  to  the  point  where 
they  are  becoming  a  nuisance.  The  chief  forest  ranger 
of  the  region  reports  thousands  of  the  little  animals 
running  wild  from  Supai  to  the  mouth  of  the  Little 
Colorado. 


We  arc  suddenly  translated  from  a  period  of  compara- 
tive quiescence  to  one  of  fierce  activity.  The  battle  around 
Verdun  has  broken  out  with  fresh  fury.  Tremendous  fight- 
ing is  reported  from  Italy.  And  in  the  Far  East  there  has 
been  a  junction  between  the  Russians  and  the  British. 


Wisconsin  sends  out  a  trainload  of  cheese  every  day 
of  the  year. 


The  battle  around  Verdun  becomes  more  and  more  per- 
plexing. We  seem  to  have  passed  from  the  realm  of  nor- 
mal war  into  that  of  psychology.  Germany  began  the  attack 
on  February  21st,  and  she  expected  to  take  Verdun  within 
a  week  or  two.  That  is  three  months  ago.  Her  armies  were 
then  six  miles  from  their  objective.  They  have  now  covered 
half  that  distance  in  linear  measurement,  but  very  much  less 
than  half  as  measured  by  resistance.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  a  fortified  position  like  that  of  Verdun  includes  large 
areas  that  are  to  be  tentatively  held  for  purposes  of  ob- 
servation and  delay  and  that  are  willingly  abandoned  as  soon 
as  they  become  untenable.  Not  the  whole  of  the  three  miles 
from  which  the  French  have  withdrawn  belongs  to  this  cate- 
gory, but  most  of  it  does.  None  the  less  it  remains  a  fact 
that  after  three  months  of  the  fiercest  fighting  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen  the  Germans  have  not  yet  reached  the  main 
lines  of  French  defense  except  at  Douaumont,  and  even  here 
their  success  has  only  been  partial.  No  matter  what  promi- 
nence has  been  given  to  Le  Mort  Homme  by  the  desperate 
fighting  at  that  point,  Le  Mort  Homme  is  an  outpost,  and 
not  a  part  of  the  main  line  of  defense.  The  main  line  of 
defense  runs  through  Esnes,  which  is  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
the  south  of  Le  Mort  Homme,  thence  through  Marre  and 
Charny  to  Douaumont  and  thence  southeast  to  Fresnes.  If  the 
fighting  of  the  last  few  days  should  result  in  the  capture  of 
Le  Mort  Homme  the  Germans  would  still  find  themselves 
faced  by  fortifications  much  stronger  than  any  of  those  to 
the  north.  And  apparently  they  can  not  take  Le  Mort 
Homme.  After  three  days'  bombardment  they  capture  a 
trench  that  had  already  been  evacuated  only  to  lose  it  again 
by  a  counter  attack.  At  the  moment  of  writing  this  fresh 
outburst  has  had  no  results  except  the  taking  of  prisoners  by 
both  sides  and  the  loss  by  the  French  of  some  artillery. 
If  there  is  any  advantage  at  all  it  is  on  the  side  of  the  French. 
Once  more  we  must  ask  if  these  attacks  are  aimed  solely  at 
the  capture  of  Verdun  or  if  they  have  some  ulterior  motive 
and  of  a  psychological  kind.  Of  course  it  is  always  a  possi- 
bility that  Verdun  may  be  more  vulnerable  than  we  have 
been  allowed  to  know  and  that  the  Germans  are  aware  of  it. 
But  certainly  there  is  no  sign  of  vulnerability  in  this  latest 
attack.  

Germany,  of  course,  wishes  to  retain  the  initiative,  and 
this  may  explain  much.  In  other  words  she  wishes  to  dic- 
tate the  course  of  the  war  rather  than  that  the  Allies  shall 
dictate  it.  If  the  Allies  are  not  kept  on  the  defensive  then 
they  will  certainly  assume  the  offensive,  and  Germany  has 
less  to  lose  from  her  own  offensive  than  from  the  offensive 
of  the  Allies.  So  long  as  the  French  are  straining  every 
nerve  in  the  defense  of  Verdun  they  must  naturally  hold  in 
abeyance  whatever  other  plans  they  may  have.  So  long  as 
the  English  are  being  atacked  in  the  north  they  must  do  the 
same.  Before  we  allow  ourselves  to  marvel  overmuch  at  a 
German  willingness  to  shed  blood  like  water  at  Verdun  let 
us  ask  ourselves  what  may  be  the  alternative.  Germany  does 
not  make  many  military  mistakes,  and  it  may  be  that  in 
continuing  the  attack  upon  Verdun  she  has  chosen  the  lesser 
of  two  evils,  appalling  as  her  choice  may  seem.  Nor  must 
we  forget  her  absolute  necessity  to  maintain  confidence  at 
home,  a  necessity  that  is  probably  felt  in  equal  measure  by 
all   the   belligerents   in   the   field. 


What  would  be  the  probable  effect  if  Germany  were  to 
cease  her  efforts  at  Verdun  and  allow  the  French  an  oppor- 
tunity to  recuperate  and  consolidate?  There  is  no  army  so 
dangerous  as  the  army  that  has  just  withstood  a  great  attack 
and  that  is  flushed  with  a  sense  of  its  own  invincibility.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  French  would  at  once  advance  and  assail 
the  German  line  at  its  most  vulnerable  point,  that  is  to  say 
where  there  would  be  a  prospect  of  cutting  it  in  two  just 
half  way  between  the  North  Sea  and  Switzerland.  Germany 
by  her  attack  upon  Verdun  has  caused  the  massing  and 
concentration  of  French  troops  that  would  certainly  not  be 
quietly  dispersed  again  by  the  cessation  of  the  attack.  We 
have  seen  that  the  French  have  promptly  taken  the  offensive 
whenever  there  has  been  a  lull  in  the  assault.  If  it  should 
cease  altogether  the  offensive  would  become  tremendous,  and 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  present  German  position, 
being  a  new  one,  can  hardly  be  fortified  as  is  the  French 
position,  which  has  been  under  preparation  for  a  year  and 
more.  It  is  an  old  German  military  axiom  that  the  best  way 
to  defend  is  to  attack,  and  it  may  very  well  be  that  Ger- 
many has  actually  succeeded  in  preventing,  or  at  least  post- 
poning, something  infinitely  serious  to  herself  by  her  titanic 
energies   at  Verdun.  

Austria  has  won  an  important  success  over  Italy,  but  we 
have  yet  to  learn  just  how  important.  Friends  of  Italy  say 
she  has  done  no  more  than  the  French  did  at  Verdun  in 
surrendering  untenable  positions  in  order  to  take  up  stronger 
positions  in  the  rear,  but  in  the  meantime  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Italians  have  been  driven  back  from  before  Trent 
and   that  they  have  lost  somewhat   heavily   in   men   and  guns. 


It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Italy  is  fighting  upon  two 
main  fronts,  in  the  Trentino  and  on  the  Isonzo  to  the  east. 
A  week  or  so  ago  we  read  of  the  massing  of  Italian  troops 
on  the  Isonzo  in  apparent  preparation  for  an  offensive  that 
should  open  the  road  to  Trieste  and  to  the  invasion  of 
Austria  in  the  direction  of  Vienna.     Indeed  the  activities  on 


the  Isonzo  had  become  quite  pronounced,  Italian  reports 
speaking  of  the  capture  of  J100  prisoners,  nineteen  guns,  and 
the  destruction  of  eighteen  Austrian  aeroplanes.  The  reply 
to  these  activities  seems  to  have  been  the  Austrian  attack 
in  the  Trentino,  which  has  met  with  so  large  ,i  measure  of 
success.  This  attack  would  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
drawing  Italian  attention  from  the  Isonzo  and  also  of  frus- 
trating whatever  plans  Italy  may  have  had  for  participation  in 
a  general  Allied  offensive.  At  the  same  time  we  are  told 
that  Austria  drew  very  heavily  upon  her  troops  in  Galicia, 
as  indeed  she  must  have  done  to  have  concentrated  so  large 
a  force  in  Trentino.  Doubtless  she  knows  her  own  busi- 
ness best,  but  it  might  be  thought  that  the  Russian  threat 
to  Galicia  was  a  more  serious  danger  than  the  menace  of 
Italy.  Italy's  offensive  on  the  Isonzo  was  doubtless  intended 
not  only  as  a  step  to  the  invasion  of  Austria,  but  also  to 
prevent  the   sending  of  Austrian  troops   to    Verdun. 


At  the  same  time  if  these  Austrian  successes  should  re- 
main unchecked  they  will  imperil  the  Italian  campaign  and 
they  will  be  a  threat  to  the  whole  Lombard- Venice  area. 
The  Trentino  projects  like  a  wedge  southward  into  Italy  and 
it  is  obvious  that  unless  the  Trentino  can  be  held  the  whole 
of  Italian  territory  eastward  of  the  Trentino  must  be  given 
up.  At  the  same  time  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  Austrians 
will  be  able  to  force  themselves  far  into  Italy  from  the  Tren- 
tino. Verona  is  an  important  railroad  centre  and  readily 
available  for  the  concentration  of  defensive  forces.  And 
there  are  many  powerfully  fortified  lines  that  the  Austrians 
will  have  to  overcome  before  they  can  descend  to  the  plains. 


The  French  and  British  will  probably  view  the  Italian 
reverse  with  a  certain  chastened  equanimity.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  they  have  been  feeling  that  Italy  is  not  exactly  one 
of  themselves  and  that  she  has  been  a  little  backward  in 
throwing  herself  whole-heartedly  into  the  war.  Italy  has  made 
many  promises  of  participation  beyond  her  own  frontiers, 
but  actually  she  has  done  very  little.  It  was  understood  that 
she  would  help  in  Albania,  at  Saloniki,  and  in  Asia  Minor, 
but  these  expectations  have  not  been  fulfilled.  It  is  said 
that  pressure  was  brought  upon  her  to  declare  war  against 
Germany,  but  for  some  reason  she  has  been  unwilling  to  do 
this.  Then  again  it  is  believed  that  the  Italian  people  have 
by  no  means  realized  the  gravity  of  the  war  and  that  they 
have  been  actuated  by  a  certain  selfish  determination  to  look 
after  their  own  interests  and  to  hold  back  from  the  plunge 
that  has  been  urged  upon  them.  Much  of  this  may  be  mere 
diplomatic  gossip,  but  none  the  less  there  is  a  feeling  re- 
ported from  London  and  Paris  that  such  a  reverse  as  this 
may  stiffen  the  Italian  spine  and  produce  a  general  co- 
operation which  so   far  has  been  one  of  theory  only. 


But  the  most  sensational  news  of  the  day  is  the  junction 
of  the  Russian  and  British  forces  on  the  Tigris.  We  may 
suppose  that  the  Russians  that  have  actually  reached  General 
Gorringhe  are  not  very  numerous  and  that  they  are  no  more 
than  a  cavalry  advance  party  that  have  made  a  sort  of  flying 
rush  across  the  desert.  But  that  they  should  be  on  the 
Tigris  at  all  is  evidence  that  they  represent  a  much  larger 
force  that  is  advancing  at  a  slower  speed  and  that  Bagdad 
is  now  in  more  imminent  peril  than  at  any  previous  period 
of  the  war.  It  will  be  remembered  that  General  Gorringhe 
was  originally  sent  to  the  relief  of  General  Townshend,  who 
was  shut  up  in  Kut-el-Amara,  and  that  his  advance  was  so 
delayed  that  he  was  unable  to  accomplish  his  object.  General 
Townshend  surrendered  with  his  small  army,  but  it  is  now 
certain  that  the  force  intended  for  his  relief  will  press  on 
toward  Bagdad  with  the  Russians  that  have  joined  them  and 
that  they  will  probably  come  into  contact  with  the  main 
Russian  force  that  must  be  coming  south  through  Persia. 
General  Gorringhe  can  of  course  obtain  all  the  reinforce- 
ments that  he  needs  from  India  by  way  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  Tigris.  His  lines  of  communication  are  open,  and 
they  can  not  very  well  be  closed,  unless  the  authorities  should 
act  in  his  case  with  the  same  lack  of  foresight  that  charac- 
terized the  equipment  of  General  Townshend.  Major  Moraht 
was  right  when  he  said  that  this  first  expedition  was  a  "silly 
trick"  that  might  have  succeeded  against  Arabs,  but  that 
was  doomed  to  failure  at  the  hands  of  Turks.  The  combined 
force  is  now  about  1.10  miles  from  Bagdad,  and  probably 
the  next  news  that  we  hear  will  be  of  an  attack  upon  that 
city.  The  Russian  bulletins  from  this  particular  area  seem 
to  confine  themselves  to  things  that  have  been  done  rather 
than   to   things  that  it  is   intended   to   do. 


Alt  of  Germany's  African  colonies  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  her  enemies  with  the  exception  of  German  East  Africa, 
and  reinforcements  are  now  being  sent  in  order  to  oppose 
the  hitherto  victorious  march  of  General  Smuts.  It  was 
General  Botha  who  took  German  Southwest  Africa,  and 
Kamerun  was  captured  in  February,  but  the  task  of  Smuts 
is  the  hardest  of  all.  The  country  is  a  difficult  one,  and 
the  German  defending  force  is  much  more  numerous  even 
without  the  reinforcements  that  are  to  be  sent  and  that  must 
be  well  on  their  way.  General  Smuts  has  already  met  the 
main  German  force  and  driven  them  back,  but  the  hardest 
part  of  his  task  is  yet  to  come.  It  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able that  Germany's  most  redoubtable  foes  in  Africa,  Botha 
and  Smuts,  should  have  been  the  most  formidable  enemies  of 
England  at  the  time  of  the  Boer  war.  They  would  have 
given  small  credence  then  to  a  prediction  that  within  so 
short  a  time  they  would  be  commanding  British  armies 
against  the  Germans.  German  East  Africa  is  about  384,000 
squares   miles   and   is   rich   in   gold,   diamonds,    and   rubber. 


Among  the  most  significant  items  of  current 
appointment  by  Germany  of  a  Minister  of  I'r . 
practically    autocratic    power    to    regulate    the    foo 
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seventy  millions  of  people.  Presumably  this  means  that  all 
foodstuffs  everywhere  will  be  subject  to  governmental  con- 
trol, and  that  the  civil  population  will  be  rationed  in  the 
same  way  as  the  army.  It  is  a  task  so  colossal  as  to  be 
worthy  the  organizing  power  even  of  Germany.  Certainly 
no    other    nation   would    undertake    such    a    feat. 


But  it  would  be  easy  to  exaggerate  the  stresses  to  which 
the  civil  population  has  been  put  and  of  which  this  measure 
is  an  indication.  German  spokesmen  are  probably  right  when 
they  say  that  the  problem  is  not  so  much  the  amount  of 
available  food  as  its  distribution,  and  that  the  duty  of  the 
new  minister  will  be  to  see  that  every'  one  gets  enough  and 
that  no  one  is  allowed  either  to  waste  or  to  hoard.  None 
the  less  this  appointment  comes  at  the  end  of  a  long  line 
of  restrictive  measures  that  can  not  be  wholly  precautionary 
and  that  point  at  least  to  severe  privations.  The  fact  that 
Germany  can  import  practically  nothing  tells  its  own  tale 
when  we  remember  the  volume  of  her  imports  before  the  war. 
She  can  doubtless  compensate  for  much  of  the  shortage  by 
the  special  agricultural  efforts  that  she  has  made,  but  here, 
too,  we  must  remember  that  she  is  deprived  of  the  fertilizers 
of  which  she  ordinarily  imports  half  a  million  tons  a  year. 
The  scarcity  of  food  is  said  to  be  specially  felt  in  Prussia, 
and  we  may  wonder  how  other  parts  of  the  empire  will 
relish  an  interference  with  their  food  supply  that  will  be 
necessitated  by  the  effort  to  secure  equal   apportionment. 


Prognostications  of  peace  when  there  is  no  peace  may 
have  become  wearisome,  but  the  fact  that  they  are  being 
made,  and  all  over  the  world,  is  evidence  in  itself  of  the 
drift  of  public  thought.  The  responsible  statesmen  are  play- 
ing a  double  role  just  at  present.  Strenuously  denying  that 
they  have  any  thought  of  peace,  they  seem  equally  busy  in 
explaining  that  their  demands  are  of  the  most  moderate 
nature  and  that  all  thoughts  of  unreasonable  exactions  are 
far  from  their  minds.  The  German  chancellor  openly  avows 
that  he  has  been  in  a  receptive  state  on  two  separate  occa- 
sions. It  does  not  matter  how  much  this  may  be  denied  by 
France  and  England.  The  important  fact  is  that  the  chan- 
cellor should  say  it.  Sir  Edward  Grey  explains  with  some 
eagerness  that  the  only  object  of  the  Allies  is  to  remove  the 
threat  of  Prussian  militarism,  and  this  may  be  said  to  mean 
so  little  that  it  means  a  great  deal.  Nor  is  there  any  lack 
of  evidence  that  public  opinion  is  changing  fast  in  all  the 
belligerent  countries.  A  recent  visitor  to  Germany,  writing 
in  the  New  York  Times,  describes  the  sobriety  that  has 
fallen  upon  the  people.  He  tells  us  that  foreign  newspapers 
are  now  available  to  every  one,  and  he  adds  the  significant 
information  that  the  enemy  names  of  restaurants  and  hotels 
that  were  so  rapidly  changed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  are 
now  being  replaced.  A  Berlin  bulletin  to  the  New  York 
Sun  which  must  have  passed  two  censorships  says  that  "the 
Kaiser,  upon  whom  the  people  of  Germany  continue  to  look 
as  the  man  whose  life  dream  was  to  preserve  and  secure 
the  peace  of  Europe  by  forestalling  war  through  the  medium 
of  preparedness,  now  fosters,  it  is  said,  no  higher  ideal,  no 
more  ardent  wish,  than  to  be  the  man  to  restore  peace." 
The  same  correspondent  believes  that  Germany  has  other 
official  pronouncements  to  make  of  a  still  more  positive 
nature  and  that  they  will  not  be  long  delayed.  The  lion  in 
the  path  of  peace  is  of  course  the  unwillingness  of  all  the 
combatants  to  do  or  say  anything  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
worsted  or  the  vanquished.  SitiNKy  Corvx. 

Sax   Fraxcisco,  May  24,   1916. 

■■■ 

Last  year  in  the  Siuslaw  national  forest  reserve  in 
Oregon  more  than  36,000  pounds  of  cascara  bark  were 
cut,  finding  a  ready  market,  though  prices  are  not 
what  they  were  in  years  past.  A  steady  demand  for 
this  bark  for  medicinal  purposes,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Europe,  is  reported  to  exist.  Before 
the  war  most  of  the  exported  product  went  to  England 
and  Germany.  The  cascara  bark  industry  began,  it  is 
asserted,  in  California  about  1865,  and  for  many  years 
California  led  in  the  production  of  bark,  exporting  as 
much  as  50,000  pounds  in  a  single  year.  It  might  still 
be  gathered  with  profit  in  certain  localities  in  this 
state.  Now  western  Oregon,  and  to  a  lesser  degree 
western  Washington,  are  the  chief  sources  of  supply. 
The  forest  experts  say  that  the  destructive  methods 
usually  practiced  in  obtaining  the  bark  has  resulted 
in  almost  exterminating  the  cascara  tree  on  privately- 
owned  land,  leaving  the  national  forests  as  the  last 
available  source  of  supply.  Most  of  the  cascara  bark 
is  peeled  by  settlers  and  small  ranchers  in  the  regions 
where  it  grows.  The  peeling  season  opens  in  April 
and  closes  when  the  bark  begins  to  tighten  in  August. 
Bark  obtained  in  the  national  forests  is  cut  under 
methods  that  provide  for  a  future  supply.  Stumps  six 
inches  high  are  left  with  the  bark  undisturbed.  These 
sprout  readily  and  produce  new  trees.  The  bark  is 
taken  oft"  the  trees  in  as  long  strips  as  possible,  spread 
on  canvas  or  other  material  to  keep  it  oft'  the  ground, 
and  dried  in  the  sun.  In  some  localities  it  is  no  un- 
usual sight  to  see  the  ranchers'  fences  and  smaller 
buildings  covered  with  the  drying  bark.  It  is  said 
that  peeling  and  selling  cascara  bark  has  furnished 
many  a  poor  homesteader  with  the  grubstake  neces- 
sary to  keep  him  going  while  he  was  getting  land 
cleared  and  ready  for  cultivation.  Fifteen  years  ago 
the  bjrk  was  still  plentiful  and  worth  ten  to  twentv 
cent  a  pound,  which  meant  a  good  profit  for  the  bark 
gath'  rer.  For  the  last  seven  years  the  price  has  been 
three  and  a  half  to  six  cents  per  pound  at  Port- 
so  the  ranchers  have  lost  much  of  their  interest 
i  baik  peeling  as  a  business  project. 


WHEN  THE  STORM  CAME. 


The  Darkest  Hour  Is  Just  Before  the  Dawn. 


"The  Phantom  Herd,"  as  the  days  slipped  nearer 
and  nearer  to  April,  might  almost  have  been  christened 
"The  Forlorn  Hope."  On  the  twenty-first  the  sun 
was  so  hot  that  Luck  rode  in  his  shirt  sleeves  to  Albu- 
querque, stubbornly  intending  to  order  more  "posi- 
tive" for  his  prints  in  the  final  work  of  putting  his 
Big  Picture  into  marketable  form.  He  did  not  have 
the  slightest  idea  of  where  the  money  to  pay  for  the 
stuff  was  coming  from,  but  he  sent  the  letter  ordering 
the  stock  sent  C.  O.  D.  He  was  playing  for  big  re- 
sults, and  he  had  no  intention  of  being  balked  at  the 
last  minute  because  of  his  timidity  in  assuming  an 
ultimate  success  which  was  beginning  to  look  ex- 
tremely doubtful. 

On  the  twenty-second  a  lark  flew  impudently  past 
his  head  and  perched  upon  a  bush  near  by  and  sang 
straight  at  him.  As  a  general  thing  Luck  loved  to 
hear  bird  songs  when  he  rode  abroad  on  a  fine  morn- 
ing ;  but  he  came  very  near  taking  a  shot  at  that 
particular  lark,  as  if  it  were  personally  responsible 
for  the  sunny  days  that  had  brought  it  out  scouting 
ahead  of  its  kind. 

On  the  twenty-third  the  sky  was  a  brassy  blue,  and 
Applehead  won  Luck's  fierce  enmity  by  remarking 
that  he  "calc'lated  he'd  better  get  his  garden  in." 
Luck  went  away  off  somewhere  on  the  snuffy  little 
bay.  that  da)%  and  did  not  return  until  after  dark. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  he  took  the  boys  away  back 
on  the  mesa,  where  the  mountains  shoulder  the  plain, 
and  scattered  them  on  a  wide  circle,  rounding  up  the 
cattle  that  had  been  permitted  to  drift  where  they 
would  in  their  famished  search  for  the  scant  grass- 
growth.  Bill  Holmes  and  the  camera  followed  him 
in  the  buckboard  with  the  lunch,  and  Luck,  when  the 
boys  had  met  with  their  gleanings,  "shot"  two  or 
three  short  scenes  of  poor  cows  and  their  early  calves, 
which  would  go  to  help  along  his  range  "atmosphere." 
To  the  Happy  Family  it  seemed  a  waste  of  horse- 
flesh to  comb  a  twenty-mile  radius  of  mesa  to  get  a 
cow  and  calf  which  might  have  been  duplicated  within 
a  mile  of  the  ranch.  The  Happy  Family  knew  that 
Luck  was  wading  chin  deep  in  the  slough  of  despond, 
and  they  decided  that  he  kept  them  riding  all  day 
just  for  pure  cussedness. 

I  suppose  they  thought  that  his  orders  to  range- 
herd  the  cattle  they  had  gathered  came  from  the 
same  mood,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  mind.  They 
did  whatever  he  told  them  to  do,  and  they  did  it 
cheerfully — which,  in  the  circumstances,  is  saying  a 
good  deal  for  the  Happy  Family.  So  with  the  sun 
warm  as  early  May,  and  the  new  grass  showing  tiny 
green  blade-tips  in  the  sheltered  places,  they  began 
range-herding  two  thousand  head  of  cattle  that  needed 
all  the  territory  they  could  cover  for  their  feeding 
grounds. 

The  twenty-fifth  day  of  March  brought  no  faintest 
promise  of  anything  that  looked  like  snow.  Apple- 
head  sharpened  his  hoe  and  went  pecking  at  the  soil 
around  the  roots  of  his  grape-vine  arbor,  thereby  ir- 
ritating Luck  to  the  point  of  distraction.  He  had 
reached  a  nervous  tension  where  he  could  not  eat, 
and  he  could  not  sleep,  and  life  looked  a  nightmare 
of  hard  work  and  disappointments,  of  hopes  luring 
deceitfully  only  to  crush  one  at  the  moment  of  ful- 
filment. 

It  was  because  he  could  not  sleep,  but  spent  the 
nights  stretched  upon  his  side  with  his  wide-open  eyes 
boring  into  vacancy  and  a  drab  future  that  he  heard 
the  wind  whine  over  the  ridgepole  of  the  squat  bunk- 
house  and  knew  that  it  had  risen  from  a  dead  calm 
since  bedtime.  The  languor  of  nervous  exhaustion 
was  pulling  his  eyelids  down  over  his  tired  eyes,  and 
he  knew  that  it  must  be  nearly  morning;  for  sleep 
never  came  to  him  now  until  after  Applehead's  brown 
rooster  had  crowed  for  2  o'clock. 

He  closed  his  eyes  and  dreamed  that  he  was  "shoot- 
ing" blizzard  scenes  with  the  snow  to  his  armpits. 
He  was  chilled  to  the  middle  of  his  bones,  and  his 
hand  went  down  unconsciously  and  groped  for  the 
blankets  he  had  pushed  off  in  his  restlessness.  In 
his  sleep  he  was  yelling  to  the  Cattlemen's  Convention 
to  wait — not  to  adjourn  yet,  because  he  had  something 
to  show  them. 

"Well,  show  'em,  dang  it,  an'  shut  up !"  muttered 
Applehead  crossly,  and  turned  over  on  his  good  ear 
so  that  he  could  sleep  undisturbed. 

Luck,  half  awakened  by  the  movement,  curled  up 
with  his  knees  close  to  his  chin  and  went  on  with 
his  dream.  With  the  wind  still  mooing  lonesomely 
around  the  corners  of  the  house,  he  slept  more 
soundly  than  he  had  slept  for  weeks,  impelled,  I  sup- 
pose, by  a  subconscious  easement  from  his  greatest 
anxietv. 

A  slow  tap-tap-tapping  on  the  closed  door  near  his 
head  woke  him  just  before  dawn.  The  lightest  sleeper 
of  them  all.  Luck  lifted  his  head  with  a  start,  and 
opened  his  sleep-blurred  eyes  upon  blackness.  He 
called  out,  and  it  was  the  voice  of  Annie-Many-Ponies 
that  answered. 

"Wagalexa  Conka !  You  come  quick.  Plenty  snow 
come.  You  be  awful  glad  when  you  see.  Soon  day 
comes.  You  hurry.  I  make  plenty  breakfast,  Waga- 
lexa Conka." 
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As  a  soldier  springs  from  sleep  when  calls  the 
bugle,  Luck  jumped  out  into  the  icy  darkness  of  the 
room.  With  one  jerk  he  had  the  door  open  and 
stood  glorying  in  the  wild  gust  of  snow  that  broke 
over  him  like  a  wave.  In  his  bare  feet  he  stood  there, 
and  felt  the  snow  beat  in  his  face,  and  said  never  a 
word,  since  big  emotions  never  quite  reached  the  sur- 
face of  Luck's  manner. 

"Day  come  quick,  Wagalexa  Conka!"  The  voice 
of  Annie-Many  Ponies  urged  him  from  without,  like 
the  voice  of  Opportunity  calling  from  the  storm. 

"All  right.  You  run  now  and  have  breakfast  ready. 
We  come  quick."  He  held  the  door  open  another  half- 
minute,  and  he  heard  Annie-Many-Ponies  laugh  as 
she  fought  her  way  back  to  the  house  through  the 
blinding  blizzard.  He  saw  a  faint  glow  through  the 
snow-whirl  when  she  opened  the  kitchen  door,  and 
he  shut  out  the  storm  with  a  certain  vague  reluctance, 
as  though  he  half  feared  it  might  somehow  escape 
into  a  warm,  sunny  morning  and  prove  itself  no  more 
than  a  maddeningly  vivid  dream. 

"Hey!  Wake  up!"  he  shouted  while  he  groped 
for  a  match  and  the  lamp.  "Roll  into  your  sour- 
doughs,  you    sons-uh-guns " 

"Say,  Applehead,"  said  a  plaintive  voice  from 
Pink's  bunk,  "make  Luck  turn  over  on  the  other  side 
can't  yuh?     Darn  a  man  that  talks  in  his  sleep!" 

"By  cripes,  Luck's  got  to  sleep  in  the  hay  loft— 
er  I  will,"  Big  Medicine  growled,  making  the  board: 
of  his  bunk  squeak  with  the  flop  of  his  disturbec 
body. 

Then  Luck  found  the  lamp  and  struck  a  match 
and  it  was  seen  that  he  was  very  wide  awake,  and  that 
his  face  had  the  look  of  a  man  intent  upon  accom- 
plishment. 

The  Native  Son  sat  up  in  one  of  the  top  bunks  and 
looked  down  at  Luck  with  a  queer  solemnity  in  his 
eyes.  "What  is  this,  ainigof"  he  asked  with  a  stifled 
yawn.    "Another  one  of  your  Big  Minutes?" 

"Quien  sabc?"  Luck  retorted,  reaching  for  his 
clothes  as  his  small  ebullition  subsided  to  a  misleading 
composure.  "Storm's  here  at  last,  and  we'll  have  to 
be  moving.  Roll  out  and  saddle  your  ridge-runners; 
Annie's  got  breakfast  all  ready  for  us." 

"Aw,  gwan!"  grumbled  Happy  Jack  from  sheer 
force  of  habit,  and  made  haste  to  hit  the  floor  with 
his  feet  before  Luck  replied  to  that  apparent  doubt 
of  his  authority. 

"Dress  warm  as  you  can,  boys,"  Luck  advised  curtly, 
lacing  his  own  heavy  buckskin  moccasins  over  thick 
German  socks,  which  formed  his  cold-weather  foot- 
gear. "She's  worse  than  that  other  one,  if  anything.' 
"Mamma!"  Weary  murmured,  in  a  tone  of  thanks- 
giving.    "She  didn't  come  any  too  soon,  did  she?" 

Luck  did  not  reply.  He  pulled  his  hat  down  low 
over  his  forehead,  opened  the  door  and  went  out,  and 
it  was  as  though  the  wind  and  snow  and  darkness 
swallowed  him  bodily.  The  horses  must  first  be  fed, 
and  he  fought  his  way  to  the  stables,  where  Apple- 
head's  precious  hay  was  dwindling  rapidly  under 
Luck's  system  of  keeping  mounts  and  a  four-horse 
team  up  and  ready  for  just  such  an  emergency.  He 
labored  through  the  darkness  to  the  stable  door, 
lighted  the  lantern  which  hung  just  inside,  and  went 
into  the  first  stall.  The  manger  was  full,  and  the 
feed-box  still  moist  from  the  lapping  tongue  of  the 
gray  horse  that  stood  there  munching  industriously. 
Annie-Many-Ponies  had  evidently  fed  the  horses  be- 
fore she  called  Luck,  and  he  felt  a  warm  glow  of 
gratitude  for  her  thoughtfulness. 

He  stopped  at  the  bunk-house  to  tell  the  boys  that 
they  had  nothing  to  do  but  eat  breakfast  before  they 
saddled,  and  found  them  putting  on  overcoats  and 
gloves  and  wrangling  over  the  probable  location  of 
the  herd  that  would  have  drifted  in  the  night.  So 
they  plowed  in  a  straggling  group  to  the  house, 
where  Annie-Many-Ponies  was  already  pouring  the 
coffee  when  they  trooped  in. 

Day  was  just  breaking  when  they  rode  out  into  the 
full  force  of  the  belated  storm  and  up  on  the  mesa 
where  they  had  left  the  cattle  scattered  and  feeding 
more  or  less  contentedly  at  sundown.  They  had  not 
gone  a  mile  until  their  bodies  began  to  shrink  under 
the  unaccustomed  cold.  Bill  Holmes,  town-bred  and 
awkward  in  the  open,  thankfully  resigned  to  the  In- 
dian girl  the  dignity  of  driving  the  mountain  wagon 
with  its  four-horse  team,  and  huddled  under  blankets, 
while  Annie-Many-Ponies  piloted  them  calmly  straight 
across  country  in  the  wake  of  the  riders  whom  her 
beloved  Wagalexa  Conka  was  leading  on  the  snuffy 
bay.  Save  for  the  difference  in  his  clothes,  Annie- 
Many-Ponies  thought  that  he.  much  resembled  that 
great  little  war-chief  of  the  white  people  who  rode 
ahead  of  his  column  in  a  picture  hanging  on  the  wall 
of  the  mission  school.  Xapoleon  was  the  great  little 
war-chief's  name,  and  her  heart  swelled  with  pride 
as  she  drove  steadily  through  the  storm  and  thought 
what  a  great  war-chief  her  brother  Wagalexa  Conka 
might  have  made,  were  these  but  the  days  of  much 
fighting. 

There  was  to  be  no  trouble  with  "static"  this  time, 
if  Luck  could  help  it.  To  be  doubly  safe  from 
blurred  film,  he  had  brought  his  ray  filter  along,  for 
the  flakes  of  snow  were  large  and  falling  fast.  He 
had  chosen  a  different  location,  because  of  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  and  the  difficulty  the  boys  would 
have  had  in  driving  the  cattle  back  in  the  face  of  it 
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to  the  side  hill  where  he  had  first  taken  the  scenes  of 
the  drifting  herd. 

Today    he    "shot"    them    first    as    they    were    filing 
reluctantly  out  through  a  narrow  pass  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  entrance  to  the  box  canon  where  the 
,  two  rustlers,  Andy  and  Miguel,  had  kept  them  hidden 
'  away.     Artistically   speaking,   the   cattle  were   in  per- 
|  feet  condition  for  such  a  scene,  every  rib  showing  as 
they   trooped   past   the   clicking   camera   cleverly   con- 
cealed in  a  clump  of  bushes ;  hip  bones  standing  up, 
lean    legs    shambling    slowly    through    the    snow    that 
I  was  already  a  foot  deep.     Cattle  hidden  for  days  and 
days   in   a   box   canon   would   not   come   out    fat   and 
,  sleek  and  stepping  briskly,  and  Luck  was  well  pleased 
with  the  realism  of  his  picture,  even  while  he  pitied 
the  poor  beasts. 

Later    he    took    the    drifting    of   the    herd,    and    he 
I  knew   in  his   heart   that   the   scenes  were   better   than 
those  he  had  lost.     He  took  tragic  scenes  of  the  Na- 
I  tive  Son  in  his  struggle  to  keep  up  and  to  keep  going. 
I  He  took  him  as  he  fell  and  lay  prone  in  the  snow  be- 
side his  fallen  horse  while  the  blizzard  whooped  over 
I  him,   and   the   snow   fell   upon  his   still    face.     In   his 
H  zeal   he   nearly   froze   the   Native   Son,   who   must   lie 
,  there    during    two    or    three    "cut-back"    scenes,    and 
•  while  Andy  was  coming  up  in  search  of  him.     When 
Andy  lifted  him  and  found  him  actually  limp   in  his 
arms,  the  anxiety  which  a  "close-up"  revealed  in  his 

I  face  was  not  all  art.     However,  he  did  not  say  any- 
thing until  Luck's  voracious   scene-appetite   had  been 

t'  at  least  partially  satisfied. 

"By   gracious,   I   believe   the   son-of-a-gun   is   about 

II  froze,"    he    snapped    out   then;    Luck    grinned    mirth- 
I  lessly   and   called  to   Annie   for  the  precious   thermos 

bottle,  and  poured  a  cup  of  strong  black  coffee,  added 
!  a  generous  dash  of  the  apricot  brandy  which  he  spoke 
I  of  familiarly  as  his  "cure-all,"  and  had  the  Native 
I  Son  very  much  alive  and  tramping  around  to  restore 
I  the  circulation  to  his  chilled  limbs  before  Bill  Holmes 
I  had  carried  the  camera  to  the  location  of  the  next 
■  scene. 

"By  rights  I  should  have  left  you  the  way  you 
I  were  till  I  got  this  last  death  scene  where  Andy  buries 
I  you  under  the  rock  ledge  so  he  can  get  home  alive 
himself,"  Luck  told  Miguel  heartlessly,  when  they 
\  were  ready  for  work  again.  "You  were  in  proper 
f,  condition,  brother.  But  I'm  human.  So  you'll  have 
I  to  do  a  little  more  acting,  from  now  on." 

With    his    mats    placed   with    careful    precision,    he 

took   his   dissolve   "vision   stuff"    of   the   blizzard   and 

I   the  death   of  Miguel — scenes   which   were  to   torment 

I   the  conscience   of  Andy  the  rustler   into   full   repent- 

I   ance   and   confession  to   his   father.     While   the   boys 

<    huddled    around    Annie's    campfire    and    guzzled    hot 

coffee  and  ate  chilled  sandwiches,  Luck  took  some  fine 

«    scenes  of  the  phantom  herd  marching  eerily  along  the 

skyline  of  a  little  slope. 

He    "shot"    every    effective    blizzard    scene    he    had 
|    dreamed   of    so    despairingly    when   the    weather    was 
fine.     Some  scenes  of  especial  importance  to  his  pic- 
I    ture    he    took    twice,    so    as    to    have   the    "choice-of- 
action"  so  much  prized  by  producers.     This,  you  must 
know,  was  a  luxury  in  which  Luck  had  not  often  per- 
mitted   himself    to    indulge.     With    raw    negative    at 
nearly  four  cents  a  foot,  he  had  made  it  a  point  to 
shoot  only  such  scenes  as  gave  every  promise  of  being 
i    exactly    what    he    wanted.     But    with    this    precious 
I    blizzard    that    numbed    his    fingers    most    realistically 
while  he  worked,  but  never  once  worried  him  for  fear 
the  sun  was  going  to  shine  before  he  had  finished,  he 
was  as  lavish  of  negative  as  though  he  had  a  million- 
dollar  corporation  at  his  back. 

That  evening,  when  they  were  luxuriating  before 
the  fireplace  heaped  with  dry  wood  which  the  flames 
were  licking  greedily,  Luck  became,  for  the  first  time 
in  months,  the  old  Luck  Lindsay  who  had  fascinated 
them  at  the  Flying  U.  He  told  them  stories  of  his 
days  with  the  "Bill  show,"  and  called  upon  the 
giggling  Annie-Many-Ponies  for  proof  of  their  truth; 
whereat  Annie-Many-Ponies  would  nod  her  head 
vigorously  and  declare  that  it  was  "No  lie.  I  see 
him  plenty  times  do  them  thing.  I  know."  He  dis- 
puted energetically  with  Big  Medicine  over  the  hard- 
ships of  the  day's  work;  and  as  a  demonstration  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  perfectly  able  to  go  out  right 
then  and  shoot  another  seven  hundred  feet  of  film, 
he  seized  upon  the  tom-tom  which  Annie-Many- 
Ponies  had  made  from  a  green  calf  hide  and  an  old 
cheese  box,  and  in  his  moccasins  he  danced  the  Sioux 
Buffalo  Dance  and  several  other  dances  in  which 
Annie-Many-Ponies  finally  joined  and  teetered  around 
in  the  circle  which  the  Happy  Family  enthusiastically 
widened  for  the  performers. 

Work  there  was  yet  to  do,  and  plenty  of  it.  Even 
if  the  weather  came  clear  on  the  morrow  as  he  de- 
sired, he  must  make  every  minute  count,  if  he  would 
take  his  picture  to  the  Cattlemen's  Convention.  Work 
there  was,  and  problems  there  were  to  be  solved.  But 
he  had  his  big  blizzard  stuff,  and  he  had  his  scenes  of 
the  phantom  herd.  So  for  an  hour  or  two,  on  this 
evening  of  triumph,  Luck  Lindsay  threw  care  into  a 
far  corner,  and  danced  and  sang  as  the  Happy  Family 
had  never  known  he  could  do. 

"Here,  Annie,  take  the  drum;  it's  'call  the  dog 
and  put  out  the  fire  and  all  go  home.'  If  my  luck 
stays  with  me,  and  the  sun  shines  tomorrow,  we'll 
take  these  interiors  of  the  double-exposure  stuff.     And 


then  we'll  be  eating  on  the  run  and  sleeping  as  we 
ride,  till  that  picture  pops  out  on  the  screen  for  the 
old  cattlemen  to  see.  Good-night,  folks;  I'm  going  to 
sleep  tonight!" 

He  went  out  whistling  like  a  schoolboy  going  fishing. 
For  luck  was  with  him  once  more,  and  his  "Phantom 
Herd"  was  almost  a  reality  as  a  picture. — From  "The 
Phantom  Herd,"  by  B.  M.  Bower.  Published  by 
Little,  Brown  &  Co. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


In  the  Holy  Land  the  use  of  bitumen  appears  to  date 
back  to  the  early  life  of  the  human  family,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  under  the  name 
of  pitch,  as  the  translation  stands,  leads  to  the  belief 
that  Noah  pitched  the  ark  within  and  without  with  a 
bituminous  preparation.  In  the  Septuagint  it  is  trans- 
lated asphaltum.  Some  scientists  advance  the  claim 
that  the  immediate  descendants  of  Noah  made  use  of 
bitumen  to  bind  together  the  bricks  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  Indeed,  writes  Mr. 
William  H.  Thomson  in  his  work,  "The  Land  and  the 
Book,"  "some  two  or  three  hundred  years  later  we  find 
that  the  people  of  Sodom  were  in  the  habit  of  digging 
bitumen  'wells'  like  those  below  Hasbeiya.  Our  trans- 
lation has  it  'slime-pits,'  but  the  Hebrew  is  the  same 
that  our  Arab  friends  now  employ  for  these  wells — 
Biaret  Hummar.  It  was  probably  an  important  article 
of  merchandise,  even  at  that  early  day,  with  Egypt, 
for  the  Egyptians  employed  it  largely  in  embalming 
their  dead.  The  mother  of  Moses  also  'daubed'  her 
ark  of  bulrushes  with  slime  and  with  pitch,  as  we  have 
it,  but  in  the  Hebrew  she  bitumed  it  with  bitumen,  and 
tar  or  pitch.  This  is  doubly  interesting,  as  it  reveals 
the  process  by  which  they  prepared  the  bitumen.  The 
mineral,  as  found  in  this  country,  melts  readily  enough 
by  itself;  but  then,  when  cold,  it  is  as  brittle  as  glass. 
It  must  be  mixed  with  tar  while  melting,  and  in  that 
way  it  forms  a  hard,  glassy  wax,  perfectly  impervious 
to  water.  I  once  covered  the  roof  of  a  room  that 
leaked  like  a  sieve  with  such  a  preparation,  spreading 
it  on  while  the  rain  descended  in  torrents,  and  yet  with 
perfect  success."  In  a  description  of  the  famous  Bitu- 
men Wells,  or  shafts,  he  says,  "They  are  about  three 
miles  west  of  Hasbeiya.  The  rock  is  a  chalky  marl, 
exceedingly  white.  The  shaft  actually  worked  when  I 
was  last  there  was  one  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  deep 
to  the  bitumen.  The  thickness  of  the  stratum  varies. 
In  some  places  it  is  fifteen  feet,  and  in  others  it  is  not 
five.  So,  also,  the  quality  varies.  In  some  places  it  is 
extremely  pure,  like  real  jet,  or  black  amber;  in  others, 
only  a  few  feet  distant,  it  is  unctuous,  earthy,  and  of 
the  color  of  iron  rust.  The  people  that  work  the 
mine  believe  that  new  bitumen  is  constantly  forming; 
and  the  fact  that  the  entire  area  through  which  these 
wells  are  and  have  been  sunk  from  remote  ages  does 
not  exceed  an  acre  in  extent,  strongly  confirms  the 
theory.  The  whole  space  must  have  been  dug  over 
many  times,  and  yet  they  find  it  as  abundant  and  per- 
fect as  ever.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  this  min- 
eral exists  in  vast  quantities  in  the  marly  mountain 
north  of  the  wells,  and  that  it  exudes  slowly,  in  the 
form  of  semi-liquid  petroleum,  into  this  peculiar  re- 
ceptacle, and  there,  in  time,  hardens  into  bitumen.  It 
is  difficult  to  account  for  the  continued  supply  on  any 
other  supposition.  The  Arabs  on  the  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea  have  a  similar  theory  to  account  for  the 
appearance  of  bitumen  there.  They  say  that  it  forms 
on  the  rock  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  by  earth- 
quakes or  other  submarine  concussions  is  broken  off  in 
large  masses,  and  rises  to  the  surface.  A  few  miles 
north  of  these  wells  of  Hasbeiya  a  new  mine  has  been 
opened,  not  far  from  a  village  called  Yahmur.  The 
shaft  is  sunk  through  hard  rock,  and  the  bitumen  is 
found  at  different  depths.  It  is  actually  semi-fluid, 
and  exudes  into  the  shaft  from  crevices  in  the  rock 
strata." 

Interest  is  again  being  attracted  to  the  Quartzsite 
district,  Arizona,  once  the  scene  of  rich  placer  mining 
operations.  The  history  of  placer  mining  in  this  region 
is  rather  interesting  and  dates  back  to  1862,  when 
Captain  Pauline  Weaver  was  trapping  along  the  Colo- 
rado River  and  at  times  would  stray  off  into  the 
mountains  on  prospecting  trips  for  gold.  The  In- 
dians, with  whom  he  was  on  friendly  terms,  gave  him 
some  nuggets  and,  after  Weaver  had  organized  a 
party  from  Yuma,  conducted  him  to  the  source  of 
the  gold.  The  party  picked  up  $8000  in  nuggets  within 
a  short  time,  but  had  to  return  to  Yuma,  150  miles  dis- 
tant, for  provisions.  A  rush  from  points  in  Southern 
California  and  Arizona  immediately  started  for  these 
placers,  and  within  a  short  time  hundreds  of  miners 
were  prospecting  the  country  around  the  original  loca- 
tion. Water  had  either  to  be  hauled  to  the  diggings 
from  La  Paz  or  obtained  in  small  quantities  from  a 
near-by  tank,  and  it  is  said  that  the  water  hauled  from 
La  Paz  brought  $5  a  gallon  during  the  rush  period. 
It  is  estimated  that  $1,000,000  was  recovered  in  the 
first  year,  and  as  much  more  in  each  following  year 
until  1868.  The  gold  particles  or  nuggets  ranged  in 
value  from  5  cents  to  $10,  although  pieces  worth  $20 
and  $40  were  not  uncommon,  and  the  largest  piece 
taken  out  was  valued  at  $1160. 


The  copper  produced  in  Pennsylvania  is  a  by-producl 
separated  from  magnetic  ores  of  the  Cornwall  iron 
mine,  in  Lebanon  County. 


The  Abbot  of  Inisfalen. 
I. 
The  Abbot  of  Inisfalen 

Awoke   ere  dawn   of  day  ; 
Under  the  dewy  green   leaves 
Went  he  forth  to  pray. 

The    lake    around    his    island 

Lay  smooth  and  dark  and  deep, 
And,    wrapt   in    a   misty    stillness, 

The  mountains  were  all  asleep. 

Low  kneel'd  the  Abbot  Cormac. 

When   the   dawn   was  dim   and  gray ; 
The  prayers  of  his  holy  office 

He   faithfully   'gan   say. 

Low  kneel'd  the  Abbot  Cormac, 

When  the   dawn   was   waxing  red, 
And    for    his    sins'    forgiveness 

A  solemn  prayer  he  said. 

Low   kneel'd   that   holy   Abbot 

When  the  dawn  was  waxing  clear ; 

And   he   pray'd   with   loving-kindness 
For  his   convent   brethren   dear. 

Low   kneel'd   that  blessed   Abbot, 

When  the  dawn   was  waxing  bright ; 

He  pray'd  a  great  prayer  for  Ireland, 
He   pray'd   with   all   his  might. 

Low  kneel'd  that  good  old  father, 

While  the  sun  began  to  dart ; 
He  pray'd  a  prayer  for  all  mankind. 

He  pray'd   it   from   his  heart. 

II. 
The  Abbot  of  Inisfalen 

Arose  upon  his  feet ; 
He   heard   a   small   bird   singing, 

And,   oh,  but  it  sung  sweet ! 

He   heard   a  white  bird   singing   well 

Within  a  holly-tree : 
A  song  so  sweet  and  happy 

Never  before  heard  he. 

It  sung  upon  a  hazel, 

It  sung  upon  a  thorn ; 
He   had   never   heard  such   music 

Since  the  hour  that  he  was  born. 

It  sung  upon  a  sycamore. 

It  sung  upon  a  briar ; 
To  follow  the  song  and  hearken 

This  Abbot   could  never   tire. 

Till  at  last  he  well  bethought  him 

He   might   no   longer  stay ; 
So  he  bless'd  the  little   white   singing-bird, 

And  gladly  went  his  way. 

III. 
But  when  he  came  to  his  Abbey  walls, 

He  found  a  wondrous  change ; 
He   saw   no    friendly   faces   there, 

For  every  face  was  strange. 

The    strangers   spoke   unto    him  ; 

And  he  heard  from  all  and  each 
The  foreign  tone  of  the   Sassenach, 

Not   wholesome   Irish   speech. 

Then   the   oldest   monk   came    forward, 

In   Irish   tongue   spake   he : 
"Thou  wearest  the  holy  Augustine's  dress, 

And  who  hath  given  it  to  thee  ?" 

"I  wear  the  holy  Augustine's  dress, 

And    Cormac   is   my   name. 
The  Abbot  of  this  good  Abbey 

By  grace  of  God  I  am. 

"I  went  forth  to  pray,  at  the  dawn  of  day ; 

And  when  my  prayers  were  said, 
I  hearkened  awhile  to  a  little  bird 

That  sung  above  my  head." 

The  monks  to  him  made  answer, 
"Two  hundred  years  have  gone  o'er, 

Since  our  Abbot  Cormac  went  through  the  gate, 
And  never  was  heard   of  more. 

"Matthias  now   is  our  Abbot, 

And  twenty  have  passed  away. 
The  stranger  is  lord  of  Ireland  ; 

We  live  in   an  evil  day." 

IV. 
"Now  give  me  absolution ; 

For  my  time  is  come,"  said  he. 
And  they  gave  him   absolution 

As  speedily  as  might  be. 

Then,  close  outside  the  window. 

The    sweetest    song   they    heard 
That  ever  yet  since  the  world  began 

Was  uttered  by  any  bird. 

The   monks   looked   out   and   saw   the   bird. 

Its   feathers  all   white  and   clean ; 
And  there  in   a  moment,  beside  it, 

Another  white   bird   was  seen. 

Those  two  they  sang  together, 

Waved  their  white  wings,  and  fled  ; 

Flew  aloft,  and  vanished  ; 

But  the  good  old  man  was  dead. 

They  buried  his  blessed  body 

Where  lake  and  greensward  meet ; 

A   carven   cross   above   his   head, 
A    holly-bush    at   his   feet ; 

Where   spreads   the   beautiful    wafer 

To  gay  or  cloudy  skies, 
And  the  purple  peaks  of  Killarnej 

From   ancient  woods  arise, 

-tt'illiilin    .  tlliiiglttim. 


The   asbestos   of   the   world   is   supplied 

Canada. 
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THE  APPLE-TREE. 


Jacques  Could  Not  Escape  the  Inanimate  Avenger. 


Jacques  was  not  a  bad  sort  of  fellow,  although  some- 
what hasty  and  little  disposed  to  resist  a  first  impulse. 
A  hard-working  student-at-law,  imbued  with  Schopen- 
hauer's philosophy,  life  was  a  perpetual  struggle  for 
him  ;  his  penniless  condition  obliging  him  to  give  les- 
sons, and,  as  often  as  not,  go  dinnerless  and  supper- 
less  to  bed. 

Still,  life  had  not  absolutely  soured  him,  and  at  heart 
he  remained  a  good  fellow.  The  burden  of  existence, 
however,  at  this  particular  moment  began  to  seem  al- 
most too  heavy  for  him  to  bear,  and  at  times  he  re- 
belled against  his  destiny  in  a  way — as  the  sequel  will 
show — that  was  perhaps  slightly  exaggerated. 

One  summer's  evening — it  was  a  Saturday — both 
purse  and  stomach  being  empty,  Jacques,  being  filled 
with  rage  at  the  thought  that  he  would,  for  lack  of  a 
few  napoleons,  be  unable  to  take  part  in  an  excursion 
planned  for  the  morrow,  started  off  through  the  streets 
of  Paris,  going  on  aimlessly  and  steadily  straight  be- 
fore •  him,  right  through  the  suburbs,  till  he  finally 
found  himself,  at  8  o'clock  at  night,  on  a  long,  bare 
road  in  the  plain  of  Aubervilliers — a  road  that  looked 
like  a  white-chalk  line  on  blank  darkness. 

Then,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  great  drops  of  rain 
began  to  fall  and  peals  of  thunder  burst  forth.  Jacques 
was  no  coward,  neither  was  he  troubled  by  conscience ; 
indeed,  he  cared  little  about  the  thunder,  but  he  was 
annoyed  at  the  rain  drenching  his  clothes — valuable 
from  a  monetary  point  of  view — and  his  skin,  frail  pro- 
tection against  pneumonia.  No  shelter  within  sight, 
right  and  left  of  the  road;  nothing  but  the  bare, 
gloomy  plain.  At  last  he  saw  a  tree — a  lonely  apple- 
tree — a  good-natured  sort  of  tree  that  bent  over  on 
one  side  rather  like  a  tipsy  man,  with  his  hat  askew. 
Tacques  greeted  the  tree  with  affection,  and  crouched 
under  its  protecting  branches. 

The  storm  increased.  Jacques  felt  exasperated 
against  his  bad  luck.  He  felt  as  though  nature  itself 
rose  up  against  him,  and  he  shook  his  fist  at  the  dark 
skies. 

"Brrr!  Brrr !  What  weather !"  growled  a  fresh  ar- 
rival, taking  refuge  also  under  the  tree  on  the  opposite 
side  to  Jacques,  whom  he  had  not  noticed.  This  man 
had  evidently  been  dining,  and  seemed  to  be  a  horse- 
dealer  who  had  just  concluded  a  bargain,  for  he  mut- 
tered between  his  teeth : 

"This  is  jolly,  indeed.  Nice  fellows  those,  making 
me  drink  and  then  going  off  with  my  carriage.  Fancy 
having  to  walk  home  in  such  weather,  and  with  a  lot 
of  money,  too." 

Jacques  was  not  a  bad  fellow ;  it  seems  necessary  to 
repeat  this,  for  some  doubts  may  perhaps  arise  on  that 
point. 

Hearing  the  muttered  observations  of  the  stranger, 
and  convinced  that  even  with  the  most  exquisite  and 
insinuating  politeness  he  would  fail  to  obtain  a  loan 
from  him,  Jacques  softly  went  round  the  tree,  seized 
the  man  by  the  throat,  and,  being  very  powerful, 
strangled  him.  This  preliminary  affair  accomplished, 
he  took  the  man's  purse,  emptied  into  his  own  pocket, 
threw  it  on  the  ground  near  the  body,  and,  as  it  was 
getting  late,  started  off  in  the  direction  of  Paris. 

The  apple-tree,  which  had  remained  motionless  dur- 
ing this  episode,  now  started  off  in  his  wake. 

It  is  not  strictly  customary  for  an  apple-tree  to  fol- 
low a  man  who  has  just  strangled  another;  it  would 
therefore  be  somewhat  unjust  to  Jacques  to  accuse  him 
of  cowardice  on  the  pretext  that  he  was  slightly  sur- 
prised. 

Hearing  behind  him  a  trailing  sound  of  roots  on  the 
road,  he  turned  and  saw  the  tree,  black  on  black. 

"Dear   me,"   he   said;   "how   muddled   my   brain   is. 
Want  of  habit,  no  doubt.     Shall  soon  feel  all  right." 
He    resumed   his    walk    and    the    tree    continued    to 
follow. 

"Either  I  am  mad,"  thought  Jacques,  "or  what  is 
now  taking  place  is  some  unexplained  manifestation  of 
natural  forces.  I  shall  soon  find  out,  for  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  custom-house  officers,  who  are  sensible 
men,  will  allow  an  apple-tree  to  pass  by  without 
notice." 

At  the  city  gates  the  officials  did  not  even  move 
aside.  The  apple-tree  did  not  seem  to  heed  them,  and 
Jacques  and  the  tree  found  themselves,  one  behind  the 
other,  in  the  streets  of  Paris. 
Jacques  resumed  his  meditations : 
"Thus,"  he  said,  "it  is  evident  that  this  apple-tree  is 
the  visible  form  of  remorse,  just  as  Banquo  appeared 
to  Macbeth  and  the  Commander  to  Don  Juan.  This 
hallucination  is  the  more  extraordinary  that  I  do  not 
feel  any  remorse.  Really,  this  tree  has  a  disregard 
for  all  tradition.  Never  mind.  I  have  got  the  money. 
I  shall  sleep  soundly,  and  tomorrow  morning  the  apple- 
tree  will  have  returned  to  its  proper  place.  You  may 
consider  yourself  a  failure,  my  dear  fellow!" 

He  had,  you  see,  a  calm  mind,  and  knew  how  to  rise 
to  an  emergency.  He  hurried  on,  not  to  escape  from 
his  ap  ile-tree,  which  appeared  to  have  indefatigable 
roots,  out  in  order  to  get  sooner  to  bed. 

At  last  he  reached  his  hotel — Rue  de  Seine.     As  he 
pnusi  !   at   the   door,   he   wondered   if   the   tree   would 
me  :n  also. 
ie     ang.  opened,  and  closed  the  door.     The  apple- 


tree  remained  outside.  Jacques  smiled,  not  that  the 
tree  bothered  him,  but  he  thought  of  his  landlady,  wrho 
objected  to  strangers  at  night. 

In  his  room  Jacques,  by  the  glimmer  of  a  candle, 
counted  his  money,  and  found  that  the  little  operation 
had   brought   him   in   some   nine   hundred    francs.      It 
I  could  not  be  considered  a  bad  business. 

Suddenly  he  felt  a  pang  at  not  having  thought  of  his 
apple-tree,  which,  in  truth,  had  most  discreetly  played 
the  part  of  avenger,  and  raising  the  blind,  he  looked 
out   of  the  window.     The  tree  was  on  the   sidewalk, 
calmly  gliding  up  and  down.     Jacques  noticed  that  it 
even  politely  moved  aside  to  allow  people  to  pass. 
Jacques  went  to  bed  and  slept  soundly. 
At  9  o'clock  he  awoke.    Some  one  was  loudly  knock 
ing  at  his  door.     He  rose,  his  eyes  heavy  with  sleep. 
His  friends  had  come  to  fetch  him  for  the  projected 
excursion,  which  had  necessitated  this  acquirement  of 
funds.     Joyfully  he  opened  to  them,   and  they  began 
joking  while  he  dressed.     He  slipped  some  gold  pieces 
into  his  pocket  and  gayly  went  downstairs. 

The  apple-tree,  which  was  respectfully  waiting  on 
the  pavement,  immediately  began  to  follow  him  like 
a  well-trained  lackey.  Jacques  smiled  to  it,  like  an 
old  acquaintance.  The  whole  party  went  off  and  took 
a  morning  glass.  Jacques  treated  the  others,  and  the 
sight  of  his  money  was  hailed  by  joyous  acclamations. 
"Waiter,"  said  Jacques,  "give  my  apple-tree  a  glass." 
The  waiter,  not  understanding,  looked  annoyed;  he 
thought  he  was  being  chaffed.  Jacques  roared  with 
laughter;  he  thought,  however,  that  the  tree  had,  by 
the  slight  wave  of  a  branch,  made  a  gesture  of  refusal. 
No  doubt  it  was  a  sober  tree,  or  at  least  one  that  took 
nothing  in  the  morning. 

The  party  decided  upon  going  to  Nogent-sur-Marne ; 
Jacques  suggested  taking  a  cab  to  the  station. 

"Now  you'll  have  to  stir  your  stumps,"  said  Jacques 
to  his  apple-tree,  giving  it  a  friendly  nudge. 

Impossible;  the  apple-tree  stood  on  the  edge  of  the 
pavement  while  they  clambered  up,  then  it  followed 
the  cab  at  a  jog-trot.  Leaning  out  of  the  window, 
Jacques  watched  it.  At  one  moment  he  uttered  a 
scream.  His  tree  had  nearly  been  run  over.  Luckily 
it  was  able  to  get  out  of  the  way  in  time. 

"What  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  you?"  inquired 
his  friends. 

"Don't  mind  me,"  he  replied;  "it  is  my  apple-tree." 
"His  apple-tree — his  apple-tree  again!" 
At  the  station  the  tree  did  not  lose  its  way.  Jacques 
began  to  think  it  was  really  cruel  to  wear  out  his  tree; 
he  was  getting  quite  fond  of  it.  But  he  was  soon  re- 
assured, for  the  apple-tree  got  on  to  the  track — without 
a  ticket,  the  scamp ! — and,  keeping  up  good  traditions, 
remained  at  the  side  of  the  car,  prancing  like  a  body- 
guard following  a  king's  coach. 

Jacques,  however,  absorbed  in  his  apple-tree,  rather 
neglected  the  amiable  ladies  of  the  company,  one  of 
whom  having  a  tender  feeling  for  him,  reproached  him 
with  his  inattention. 

"Are  you  jealous  of  my  apple-tree?"  he  said,  laugh- 
ingly. 

"Apple-tree!  Apple-tree!"  all  his  companions  began 
singing  to  a  popular  tune.  They  even  improvised 
words  which  Jacques  feared  might  wound  his  apple- 
tree.  But  the  tree  maintained  a  calm  and  well-bred 
impassibility. 

On  arrival  there  was  a  terrible  crush ;  Jacques  almost 
lost  his  tree,  but  it  is  most  convenient  to  have  a  tall 
friend  in  a  crowd.  He  saw  it  cleverly  extricate  itself 
and  faithfully  resume  its  post. 

They  all  went  to  a  restaurant  on  the  banks  of  the 
Marne.  Jacques  now  really  felt  uncomfortable;  was  it 
not  most  improper,  anti-democratic,  for  him  selfishly 
to  seat  himself  on  a  comfortable  terrace,  and  leave  his 
apple-tree  alone  on  the  road,  strolling  about,  with  its 
branches  crossed  behind  its  back?  Nevertheless 
Jacque  did  not  dare  to  move. 

The  talk  grew  loud,  merry,  and  noisy,  wine  flowed 
freely,  and  Jacques  felt  a  delightful  sensation  of  com- 
fort after  the  period  of  sad  privations  he  had  recently 
gone  through.  He  even  became  rather  over-excited, 
but  that  was  really  excusable;  not  every  day  do  you 
strangle  a  horse-dealer,  nor  have  an  apple-tree  kicking 
its  heels  in  front  of  your  eating-house.  His  excessive 
boisterousness  was  therefore  to  be  excused;  moreover, 
his  friends  of  both  sexes  did  not  fail  to  keep  him  com- 
pany. Generously  he  flung  a  glass  of  champagne  on  to 
the  boughs  of  his  apple-tree. 

"Let  us  hire  a  boat,"  said  his  companions,  "and  go 
to  the  island." 

"No,  no,"  cried  Jacques  tearfully;  "perhaps  it  can't 
swim!" 

"Who — what  can  not  swim?" 

"My  apple " 

"Apple-tree!     Apple-tree!     This  is  a  joke.     Bravo!" 
Jacques  flushed.     Would  these  fellows  never  under- 
stand?    He  looked  at  the  apple-tree  to  ask  its  opinion, 
and  thought   it  did   not  seem  to  dread  a   little  swim, 
glad  no  doubt  to  refresh  its  roots. 

The  boat  was  unfastened.  The  tree  jump  gracefully 
from  the  bank  and  floated  on  the  water.  Jacques  fol- 
lowed it  with  his  eyes,  ready  to  hold  out  an  oar  if 
necessary. 

In  the  evening  Jacques  was  abominably  drunk.  He 
screamed  to  his  friends: 

"You  annoy  and  bore  me !  Your  society  is  odious  to 
me!     I  shall  go  off  with  my  apple-tree!" 


They  laughed,  strove  to  detain  him,  but  in  vain.  The 
ladies  vexed,  pouted.  He,  ungrateful  fellow,  did  not 
care  a  bit.  It  was  pitch  dark,  he  went  along  the  bank, 
accompanied  by  his  apple-tree. 

For  hours  Jacques  wandered  on,  following  his  apple- 
tree.    And  at  last  it  led  him  back  to  the  plain  of  Auber- 
villiers.   There  the  apple-tree  stopped.    It  was  at  home, 
******* 

The  next  morning,  as  two  gendarmes  were  riding 
over  the  plain  of  Aubervilliers,  the  private  said  to  his 
brigadier : 

"Look  at  that  apple-tree,  where  the  horse-dealer  was 
murdered.  There  is  something  hanging  to  its  branches, 
and  it  is  not  apples." 

They  approached  and  examined  the  apple-tree. 

The  Thing  which  was  hanging  from  its  branches  was 
a  body. 

The  body  was  the  body  of  Jacques. — Adapted  for  the 
Argonaut  from  the  French. 

■■■   

INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Shinzo  Harada,  for  over  ten  years  Japanese  in 
structor  employed  by  the  Mexican  government  under 
ex-President  Diaz  and  his  successors,  has  returned  to 
Kobe.  In  a  press  interview  he  says  he  was  at  first 
treated  as  a  national  guest  and  commissioned  with  a 
captaincy,  but  of  late  he  has  not  been  favored  by  Car 
ranza,  which  led  him  to  return  home. 

Two  of  the  new  bishops  chosen  at  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Sara 
toga  Springs,  New  York,  thus  breaking  a  deadlock  of 
several  days,  are  Dr.  Herbert  Welch  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Nicholson.  Dr.  Nicholson  has  been  secretary  of  the 
board  of  education  of  the  church  since  1908.  He  was 
born  at  Woodsburn,  Canada,  fifty-four  years  ago. 
From  1903  to  1908  he  was  president  of  Dakota  Wes- 
leyan  University  at  Mitchell,  South  Dakota.  Dr. 
Welch  has  been  president  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity since  1905.  He  succeeds  Bishop  James  W. 
Bashford,  who  was  elected  to  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pacy in  1904.     He  is  fifty-four  years  old. 

Rear-Admiral  Benjamin  Tappan,  who  has  been 
placed  on  the  retired  list,  was  a  lieutenant  on  the 
Raleigh  at  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay.  Ill  health  has 
caused  him  to  leave  active  service.  He  was  advanced 
five  numbers  for  eminent  and  conspicuous  conduct 
during  the  naval  battle.  Later  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  gunboat  Callao,  a  prize  from  the  Spanish, 
and  was  specially  commended  in  dispatches  for  the 
part  taken  by  the  vessel  at  the  capture  of  Dagupan, 
Lingayen  Gulf,  Luzon,  in  cooperation  with  the  forces 
under  Major-General  Wheaton,  U.  S.  A.  He  was 
given  charge  of  the  naval  stations  at  Olongapo  and 
Cavite  in  the  spring  of  1913,  and  was  placed  on  wait- 
ing orders  last  November. 

Mrs.  Aurelia  Henry  Reinhart,  the  new  president 
of  Mills  College,  California,  has  a  national  reputation 
as  a  scholar  of  distinction.  After  graduating  from  the 
University  of  California  in  1898  she  taught  in  the 
English  department  of  the  University  of  Idaho.  In 
1901-3  she  was  a  scholar  and  fellow  in  English  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Yale  University.  While  at  Yale 
she  edited  and  translated  "The  De  Monarchia  of  Dante 
Alighieri,"  and  this  publication  is  now  a  college  text- 
book. Later  she  held  a  European  fellowship.  While 
in  residence  at  Oxford  University,  England,  she  edited 
and  published  "Epiccene;  or,  The  Silent  Woman,"  by 
Ben  Jonson,  for  which  she  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  Yale  University  in  1905. 

John  H.  Fahey,  upon  whom  the  Buenos  Aires  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  conferred  honorary  membership 
during  his  recent  visit  to  that  city  as  a  delegate  from 
the  United  States  to  the  Pan-American  Conference  on 
Finance,  Transportation,  and  Commerce,  is  a  native  of 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire.  Educated  in  the  public 
schools,  he  entered  on  a  journalistic  career  which  has 
not  yet  closed,  as  he  owns  a  paper  in  Worcester.  He 
was  one  of  the  chief  organizers  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  in  due  time  he 
became  its  chief  executive.  The  honor  conferred  upon 
him  while  in  Buenos  Aires  was  in  recognition  of  his 
efforts  in  bringing  about  the  agreement  for  arbitration 
of  commercial  disputes  between  the  business  men  of 
the  two  countries. 

Judge  Richard  Stanley  Tuthill,  veteran  jurist  of  Chi- 
cago, who  recently  decided,  in  a  suit,  that  Bacon 
rather  than  Shakespeare,  was  the  author  of  the  works 
usually  ascribed  to  the  latter,  enlisted  at  Lincoln's  first 
call  in  1861,  when  little  more  than  a  mere  lad  in  years. 
He  served  as  a  scout  under  General  Logan,  and  was 
mustered  out  in  1865.  Then  he  completed  an  educa- 
tion which  service  to  the  country  had  interrupted,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  advanced  stage  by  stage  until  he 
was  made  state's  attorney  at  Nashville,  Illinois,  city 
attorney  at  Chicago,  United  States  district  attorney 
for  the  northern  district  of  Illinois,  and  a  judge  for 
Cook  County.  He  was  the  first  judge  in  the  United 
States  to  hold  or  preside  over  a  juvenile  court.  In 
1899  the  Illinois  legislature  enacted  a  law  for  the  or- 
ganization of  a  court  in  which  the  cases  of  all  juvenile 
offenders  should  be  tried,  and  the  sitting  judges  of 
Cook  County  unanimously  chose  Judge  Tuthill  as  the 
one  of  their  number  who  should  establish  this  new 
tribunal.     Here  he  presided  for  six  years. 


May  27,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


BY  MOTOR  TO  THE  GOLDEN  GATE. 


Emily  Post  Describes  Her  Automobile  Journey   to   the   Ex- 
position. 


With  the  United  States  forced  by  circumstances  to 
seek  its  amusement  in  its  own  backyard  during  the 
holiday  season  the  big  adventure  was  to  pioneer  by 
motor  across  the  continent  to  the  San  Francisco  Fair. 
"By  Motor  to  the  Golden  Gate"  is  Emily  Post's  ac- 
count of  the  trip  which  she  made  in  April,  accompa- 
nied by  a  woman  friend  and  driven  by  her  son.  Emily 
Post  reveals  herself  a  typical  New  Yorker  and  with 
the  great  city  dweller's  sophisticated  limitations.  She 
has  traveled  a  great  deal,  but  always  to  those  places 
where  one  can  pay  to  have  the  difficult  affairs  of  daily 
life  done  for  one.  She  is  an  amusing  tenderfoot,  how- 
ever, with  wide-awake  sensibilities,  and  comparatively 
rough  as  were  her  experiences,  she  realizes  that  the 
days  of  real  hardship,  such  as  the  pioneers  who  crossed 
the  plains  with  their  clumsy  vans  knew,  are  over: 

Compared  with  crossing  the  plains  in  the  'fifties,  the  worst 
stretch  of  our  uninhabited  country  is  today  the  easiest  road 
imaginable.  There  are  no  longer  any  dangers,  any  unsur- 
mountable  difficulties.  To  the  rugged  sons  of  the  original 
pioneers,  comments  upon  "poor  roads" — that  are  perfectly 
defined  and  traveled-over  highways — or  "poor  hotels" — where 
you  can  get  not  only  a  room  to  yourself,  but  steam  heat, 
electric  light,  and  generally  a  private  bath — must  seem  an 
irritatingly  squeamish  attitude.  "Poor  soft  weaklings"  is 
probably  not  far  from  what  they  think  of  people  with  such 
a  point  of  view. 

On  the  other  hand  if  I,  who  after  all  am  a  New  Yorker, 
were  to  pronounce  the  Jackson  House  perfect,  the  City  of 
Minesburg  beautiful,  the  Trailing  Highway  splendid,  every 
one  would  naturally  suppose  the  Jackson  House  a  Ritz,  Mines- 
burg an  upper  Fifth  Avenue,  and  the  Trailing  Highway  a 
duplicate  of  our  own  state  roads,  to  say  the  least! 

Between  South  Bend  and  Chicago,  looking  for  a 
place  to  lunch,  the  Blue  Book  advertised  "Mrs.  Seth 
Brown.  Chicken  dinners  a  specialty."  The  weary  and 
hungry  travelers  beguiled  their  way  by  gloating  over 
the  imagined  details  of  the  coming  feast: 

By  the  time  we  finally  reached  the  little  town  of  delectable 
dinners  we  were  so  hungry  we  would  have  thought  any  kind 
of  old  fowl  good.  But  search  as  we  might  we  could  not 
discover  any  place  that  looked  even  remotely  like  a  restau- 
rant. There  was  a  saloon  and  a  factory,  and  some  small 
frame  tenements.  Nothing  else  in  the  place.  Inquiring  of 
some  men  standing  on  a  corner,  one  of  them  answered, 
"The  ladies'  entrance  of  the  saloon  is  Mrs.  Seth  Brown's 
place,  and  the  eating's  all  right."  We  were  very  hungry 
and  the  lure  of  chicken  being  strong,  also  feeling  that  per- 
haps the  interior  might  prove  better  than  the  entrance 
promised,  we  went  in.  In  the  rear  of  the  bar  was  a  dingy 
room  smelling  of  fried  fat  and  stale  beer.  There  were  three 
groups  of  perfectly  respectable-looking  people  sitting  at  three 
tables.  A  barkeeper  with  a  collarless  shirt,  ragged  apron, 
and  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  sat  us  at  a  fourth  table  with  a 
coffee-stained  cloth  on  it,  rusty  black-handled  cutlery,  and 
plates  that  were  a  little   dusty. 

"What  y'   want?" 

"Do   you   serve   chicken   dinners?"    I    asked. 

"D'ye   see   it   advertised  ?" 

"Yes   in   the    Blue    Book." 

"Y'  c'n  have  dinner,"  he  said  as  though  he  was  obliged 
against  his   inclination   to   live   up   to   his   advertisement. 

But  the  dinner  was  even  worse  than  disappointing: 

Our  chicken  dinner  proved  to  be  some  greasy  fried  fish, 
cold,  bluish  potatoes,  sliced  raw  onions,  pickled  gherkins, 
bread  and  coffee.  We  ate  some  bread  and  drank  the  coffee. 
If  we  had  been  blindfolded  it  wouldn't  have  been   so  bad. 

However,  the  disappointing  dinner  proved  food  for 
philosophy: 

There  is  one  consoling  feature  in  such  an  incident,  that 
although  it  is  not  especially  enjoyable  at  the  time,  it  is  just 
such  experiences  and  disappointments,  of  course,  that  make 
the  high  spots  of  a  whole  motor  trip  in  looking  back  upon  it. 
It  is  your  troubles  on  the  road,  your  bad  meals  in  queer 
places,  your  unexpected  stops  at  people's  places ;  in  short, 
your  misadventures  that  afterwards  become  your  most  treas- 
ured memories.  In  fact,  after  years  of  touring,  I  have  in  a 
vague,  ragged  sort  of  way  tried  to  hold  to  what  might  be 
called  a  motor  philosophy.  Anyway,  I  have  found  it  a 
splendid  idea  when  things  go  very  uncomfortably  to  remem- 
ber— if  I  can — what  a  very  charming  diplomat,  who  was  also 
a  great  traveler,  once  told  me  ;  that  in  motoring,  as  in  life, 
since  trouble  gives  character,  obstacles  and  misadventures 
are  really  necessary  to  give  the  trip  character  !  The  peace- 
ful motorist  who  has  no  motor  trouble  or  weather  trouble 
or  road  trouble  has  a  pleasant  enough  time,  but  after  all  he 
gets  the  least  out  of  it  in  the  way  of  recollections.  Not  that 
our  one  disappointment  about  our  chicken  dinner  is  meant  to 
serve  as  a  backbone  of  character  for  this  trip,  neither  do 
I  hope  we  shall  run  into  any  serious  misadventure,  but  I 
really  quite  honestly  hope  that  everything  will  not  be  so  easy 
as  to   be  entirely   colorless. 

San  Francisco  has  heard  much  comment  upon  her 
peacock  delight  in  preening  her  feathers  for  display, 
but  Mrs.  Post  met  one  booster  in  Chicago  whose  equal 
we  would  have  difficulty  in  finding: 

He  began  by  asking  me  eagerly  how  we  liked  Chicago. 
Had  we  thought  the  Lake  Shore  drive  beautiful?  Were  we 
struck  with  Chicago's  smallness  compared  with  New  York? 
I  told  him  we  had,  and  we  were  not.  He  thereupon  gen- 
erously but  reluctantly  admitted — the  list  is  his  own — that 
probably  New  York  had  more  tall  buildings,  more  wholesale 
hat  and  ribbon  houses,  a  bigger  museum  of  art,  a  few  more 
theatres,  and  yes,  undoubtedly,  more  millionaires'  palaces, 
but — he  suddenly  straightened  up — "Chicago  has  more  real 
homes!  And  when  it  comes  to  beauty,  has  New  York  any- 
thing to  compare  with  Chicago's  boulevard  systems  of  parks 
edged  bv  the  lake  and  jeweled  with  lagoons?  And  yet  she 
is  the  greatest  railroad  centre  in  the  whole  world.  And  let 
me  tell  vou  this,"  he  paused.  "New  York  can  never  equal 
Chicago  commercially !  How  can  she!  Look  on  the  map 
and  see  for  yourself!  From  New  York  to  San  Francisco, 
north  to  the  lakes  and  south  to  Mexico— that's  where  Chi- 
cago's trade  reaches !  What  is  there  left  for  New  York  after 
that?  She  can.  of  course,  trade  north  to  Boston  and  south 
to  Washington,  but  she  can't  go  west,  because  Chicago 
reaches  all  the  way  to  New  York  herself,  and  there  is 
nothing  on  the  east  "except  the  Atlantic  Ocean!"  m      I 


^  Mrs.  Post  was  prepared  to  find  that  the  Golden 
Gate  was  not  really  made  of  gold,  but  the  quality  of 
the  famed  Lincoln  Highway  rather  startled  her: 

Thirty-six  miles  out  of  Chicago  we  met  the  Lincoln  High- 
way, and  from  the  first  found  it  a  disappointment.  As  the 
most  important,  advertised  and  lauded  road  in  our  country, 
its  first  appearance  was  not  engaging.  If  it  were  called  the 
cross  continent  trail,  you  would  expect  a  little,  and  be  philo- 
sophical about  less,  but  the  very  word  "highway"  suggests 
macadam  at  the  least.  And  with  such  titles  as  "Transconti- 
nental" and  "Lincoln"  put  before  it,  you  dream  of  a  wide 
straight  road  like  the  Route  Nationale  of  France,  or  state 
roads  in  the  East,  and  you  wake  rather  unhappily  to  the 
actuality  of  a  meandering  dirt  road  that  becomes  mud  half 
a   foot  deep   after  a   day   or  two   of  rain  ! 

Still  we  went  over  it  easily  enough  until  we  passed  De 
Kalb.  After  that  the  only  "highway"  attributes  left  were 
the  painted  red,  white,  and  blue  signs  decorating  the  tele- 
graph poles  along  the  way.  The  highway  itself  disappeared 
into  a  wallow  of  mud!  The  centre  of  the  road  was  slightly 
turtle-backed ;  the  sides  were  of  thick,  black  ooze  and  un- 
gaugeably  deep,  and  the  car  was  possessed,  as  though  it  were 
alive,  to  pivot  around  and  slide  backward  into  it.  We  had 
no  chains  with  us,  and  passed  no  places  where  we  could  get 
any.  Apart  from  the  difficulty  of  keeping  going  on  chain- 
less  tires  our  only  danger,  except  that  of  being  bogged,  was 
in  getting  over  the  bridges  that  had  no  railings  to  their 
approaches.  The  car  chassed  up  every  one,  swung  over  to- 
ward the  embankment,  slewed  back  on  the  bridge,  went 
across  that  steadily,  and  dove  into  the  mud  again  !  It  cer- 
tainly was  dampening  to  one's  ardor  for  motoring.  If  the 
Lincoln  Highway  was  like  this,  what  would  the  ordinary 
road  be  after  it  branched  away  at  Sterling? 

Of  course  this  occurred  very  early  in  the  year — just 
following  the  rainy  season. 

Twenty  miles  from  Cedar  Rapids  was  another 
muddy  bit  of  road,  in  which  the  machine  stuck  and 
resisted  all  efforts  to  release  it: 

There  was  no  foundation  for  the  jack  to  stand  on,  so  that 
it  merely  burrowed  down  into  the  clay.  Some  men  lounged 
out  of  the  one  house  near  by.  They  were  Germans.  All 
the  inhabitants  seemed  to  be  German.  They  approached 
with  seeming  friendliness,  but  on  closer  inspection  of  us, 
their  demeanor  noticeably  changed.  There  was  something 
in  our  appearance  they  did  not  like.  I  thought  possibly  they 
resented  our  car's  waltzing,  or  thought  that  E.  M.'s  jack 
was  harmfully  puncturing  the  surface  of  their  beautiful  road. 
Two  of  them  shrugged  their  shoulders  and  all  of  them  looked 
at  us  in  impassive  silence  that  was  neither  friendly  nor 
polite.  Then  a  young  man  appeared  who  came  forward  as 
though  to  offer  help,  but  stopping  to  look  inquisitively  at  the 
radiator  top,  he,  too,  grew  sullen.  And  then  we  understood  ! 
The  emblem  of  the  Royal  Automobile  Club  of  London  was 
put  on  when  we  were  in  England  last  year ;  and  as  it  is 
very  pretty,  we  happen  never  to  have  taken  it  off,  and  the 
men  were   Germans  ! 

That's  why  they  wouldn't  help  us.  We  had  asked  for 
a  piece  of  plank  that  one  of  them  was  holding ;  the  man 
carried  it  away.  Finally  when  that  dreadful  tire  was  at  last 
on,  they  would  not  even  tell  us  the  way  until  I  asked  in 
German.     Then   one  of  them  laconically  pointed  it   out. 

Cedar  Rapids  did  not  supply  these  travelers  with  a 
great  deal  of  enthusiasm  to  cheer  their  disgust  with 
its  road: 

Whenever  I  am  far  away  from  home  and  uncomfortable, 
I  think  of  the  story  Eleanor  Hoyt  Brainard  once  told  me. 
After  a  long  chapter  of  misadventures  on  one  of  those  dread- 
ful journeys  where  she  missed  the  good  boat  and  rocked 
about  on  a  little  one,  failed  to  get  accommodations  at  the 
places  that  she  counted  on,  and  as  a  last  straw  took  a  wrong 
continental  train,  and  finally,  too  exhausted  to  sleep,  was 
settling  herself  for  the  night  in  a  corner  of  a  third-class 
day  coach,  she  began  to  cry.  To  her  husband's  amazed  and 
concerned  questioning,  "Oh,  dear!"  she  sobbed,  "it's  just 
come  over  me  we  have  a  perfectly  good  home !  And  I 
wonder  why  we  don't  stay  in   it  more  !" 

Here  are  further  details  of  some  of  the  little 
troubles  that  beset  the  way: 

Out  on  the  cattle  ranches  they  build  a  great  many  queer 
little  ditch  crossings,  two  planks  of  wood  with  edges  like 
troughs,  and  a  wheel-width  apart.  They  are  our  particular 
horror.  Again,  right  wheels  went  over  perfectly,  but  the 
only  way  we  can  get  the  left  ones  over  is  to  build  up  the 
hollows  with  pieces  of  wood — some  barrel  staves  we  found 
by   luck   and   that   we   now   always   carry   with  us. 

Another  particular  joy  to  us  is  sliding  down  into  and 
clambering  out  of  arroyos,  on  the  edge  of  which  the  car 
loves  to  make  believe  it  is  a  see-saw.  Our  only  good  for- 
tune seems  to  be  in  having  plenty  of  power,  and  the  carbu- 
retor high  enough  not  to  be  flooded — as  yet — by  any  streams 
we  have  gone  through.  Once,  in  order  to  find  a  bank  that 
we  could  crawl  up  on,  we  had  to  wade  up  the  stream,  with 
the  possibility  of  a  quicksand,   for  nearly  half  a  mile. 

After  three  days  of  this  sort  of  experience,  you  can't 
help  wincing  at  the  very  sight  of  ruts  or  rocks  or  river  beds, 
in  exactly  the  same  way  you  wince  at  the  close  approach 
of   dentist's    instruments. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  pessimism  displayed  in  the 
foregoing  quotations,  Mrs.  Post  found  much  to  please 
and  to  praise.  Particularly  during  the  latter  part  of 
her  trip,  and  probably  as  the  result  of  becoming  ac- 
customed to  things.  But  she  does  not  altogether  praise 
the  hotels  of  Los  Angeles : 

"Which  shall  be  your  hotel-'"  reads  one  eulogy.  "You 
have  only  to  name  your  ideal,  and  choose  whatever  you  like." 
"If  you  care  most  for  food  there  is  the  restaurant  of  the 
Van  Nuys  ;  if  you  want  a  homey  place  to  stop  at,  you  have  a 
score  of  smaller  hotels  to  choose  from.  But  of  course  if 
you  want  to  find  the  most  luxurious  metropolitan  hostelry 
on  the  entire,  continent  there  is  the  green  and  gold  lobby  at 
the  Alexandria."  How  the  lobby  in  itself  is  supposed  to  so 
much  contribute  to  your  happiness  and  comfort,  you  have  no 
idea.  But  each  and  every  advertisement  either  begins  or 
ends  with  a  description  and  a  full-page  picture  of  this  im- 
posing hallway.  To  test  the  peerless  perfection  of  this  Black- 
stone  rival  is  naturally  irresistible,  and  into  its  overwhelm- 
ing gorgeousness  you  go  !  The  gorgeousness  is  there  quite 
as  in  the  pictures,  also  it  is  in  every  way  a  perfectly  up-to- 
date  and  luxurious  hotel.  You  wonder,  though,  is  the  cost 
of  food  inordinately  high?  Are  wages  prohibitive?  Is  it 
merely  monopoly  or  forces  of  circumstance  beyond  its  con- 
trol that  allows  the  only  strictly  up-to-date  hotel  in  the 
place  to  charge  you  such  prices?  At  Trouville,  in  the  season, 
or  Monte  Carlo,  your  bill  can  be  rather  staggering,  but  at 
least  you  get  the  quintessence  of  exotic  luxury  and  the  most 
unlimited  offerings  in  diversions  that  the  purveyors  to  the 
spenders  of  the  world   can  achieve.      When,   however,   a   com- 


monplace city  of  extremest  dullness  asks  vou  Monte  Carlo 
prices,  higher  than  the  Ritz  in  New  York  or  the  Blackstone  in 
Chicago,  you  find  a  certain  much-advertised  green  with  gold 
lobby  illuminingly  symbolical  of  the  guests  who  would  for 
any  length   of  time   stay   there. 

A  lazy-looking  lounger  was  pointed  out  as  a  famous 
movie  actor: 

"He  looks  kind  of  comatose,  doesn't  he?"  said  the  man- 
ager, who  overheard.  "Well,  you  go  out  to  the  chalk  cliffs 
at  about  11  tomorrow  if  you  think  he's  comatose,  and  sec 
him   come   to." 

Naturally  we  went.  We  found  the  place  easily  bv  the 
number  of  people  gathered  at  the  spot.  A  shelf  road  was 
cut  on  the  face  of  the  high  chalk  cliffs,  above  a  seventy-foot 
sheer  drop  into  the  water.  We  saw  the  comatose  one,  look- 
ing just  as  indifferent  as  ever,  get  into  a  car  and  start  for 
the  narrow  road  up  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  Then  another 
followed  him.  At  a  word  from  the  director,  they  raced 
j  across  the  high  narrow  shelf,  the  comatose  one  swerved  to 
the  very  edge,  toppled  and  plunged  over  the  abyss !  No 
stopping  the  picture  at  the  brink  and  putting  a  dummy  in 
his  place.  A  feeling  of  such  nausea  caught  me  I  could  not 
look  to  see  him  land.  How  he  escaped  with  his  life  he 
alone  knew.  The  car  struck  the  rocks  and  smashed  to  pieces, 
but  they  say  he  threw  himself  like  an  eel  clear  of  the  wheel 
and  safely  into  the  water.  They  then  fished  him  out,  he 
got  into  another  car  just  as  he  was,  and  started  home  as 
though  nothing  had  happened.  When  we  reached  a  railroad 
track  where  they  were  going  to  take  another  picture,  the 
same  actor  was  this  time  to  drive  so  near  the  track  that  the 
locomotive  might  in  the  picture  seem  to  hit  the  car.  The 
camera  man  was  ready  to  turn  the  crank  of  his  camera,  the 
locomotive  was  almost  at  the  crossing,  when  dash  !  went  the 
devil-driver  toward  the  track.  Stop?  Nothing  of  the  sort! 
He  met  it  as  a  ram  meets  an  enemy,  head  on.  The  loco- 
motive carried  his  mangled  self  and  wrecked  machine  up  the 
track.  The  engineer,  shaking  as  with  the  palsy,  almost  fell 
out  of  his  cab.  The  company  and  we,  too,  rushed  up  to 
where  the  wrecked  machine  and  injured  man  lay.  Blood 
was  streaming  from  his  head,  his  arm  distortedly  twisted 
under  him,  and  he  was  writhing  in  pain,  but  when  the 
camera    man   reached    him    all   he    said    was: 

"This'U  be  great  stuff!  Make  a  close-up  quick."  They 
made  the  pictures   and  then  he  lost  consciousness. 

Although  decorated  with  many  bandages,  he  is  up  and 
about,    looking    as    comatose    as    ever. 

Those  who  come  to  the  West  seem  to  divide  up  into 
admirers  of  Los  Angeles  and  admirers  of  San  Fran- 
cisco.    Mrs.  Post  is  evidently  among  the  latter  class ; 

Just  as  it  is  often  for  their  little  tricks  or  failings  that 
we  love  people  best,  so  it  is  with  San  Francisco.  You  may 
find  her  beautiful  as  she  rises  tier  on  tier  on  her  many  hills 
above  the  dazzling  waters  of  the  bay,  you  must  admire  the 
resolution  and  courage  with  which,  out  of  her  annihilation, 
she  has  risen  more  beautiful  than  before ;  but  you  love  her 
for  a  lot  of  human,  foolish,  adorable  personalities  of  her 
own,  such  as  the  guileless  way  she  stuccoes  the  front  of 
her  houses,  leaving  their  wooden  backs  perfectly  visible  from 
behind  or  at  the  side — a  pretense  deliciously  naive,  as  though 
she  said:  "I  am  putting  a  lovely  front  of  concrete  where 
you  will  see  it  first,  because  I  think  it  will  please  you."  And 
it    does. 

Comparing  the  Chicagoan's  delight  in  his  "self- 
made''  marvels  with  the  California  "booster's"  en- 
thusiasm, Mrs.  Post  says : 

The  only  parallel  to  the  attitude  of  the  Californians  that 
I  can  think  of  is  that  of  the  Italians.  Living  in  their  land 
is  merely  a  great  privilege  that  God  has  given  them,  and 
the  beauty  of  it  is  a  thing  that  has  always  been — a  thing 
with  which  mere  man  has  had  little  to  do. 

And  Mrs.  Post  does  not  condemn  our  "booster" : 

Does  any  one  ever  feel  like  that  about  New  York?  I 
wonder  !  Does  any  one  really  love  its  millionaires'  palaces, 
its  flashing  Broadway,  its  canon  streets,  its  teeming  thor- 
oughfares, its  subway  holes-in-the-ground  into  which  men 
dive  like  moles,  emerging  at  the  other  end  in  an  office  bur- 
row— sometimes  without  coming  up  into  the  outdoors  at  all? 
Or  are  the  sentiments  more  truly  of  pride  that  has  much 
egotism  in  the  consciousness  of  more  square  feet  of  masonry 
crowded  into  fewer  square  feet  of  ground  ;  more  well-dressed 
women,  more  automobiles ;  bigger  crowds — sprucer-looking 
crowds;  more  electric  signs;  more  things  going  on;  more 
business:  more  amusements;  more  making  and  spending: 
more  losing  and  breaking,  than,  one  might  say,  all  the  other 
cities    of   the   world   together? 

All  of  which  makes  typical  New  Yorkers  contemptuous 
of  and  dissatisfied  with  every  other  city.  But  as  to  whether 
they  loi'c  it,  as  the  people  of  Chicago  or  San  Francisco  do- 
do they  ?     Do  we  ? 

For  any  one  to  look  out  upon  New  York's  immensity  and 
spread  out  his  arms  and  say:  "My  city!  My  home!"  would 
be  almost  like  looking  overhead  and  saying,  "My  sky,  my 
stars!"     Almost,  wouldn't  it? 

By  Motor  to  the  Golden  Gate.  By  Emily  Post. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $2. 


Switzerland  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  richest 
country  in  the  world  in  a  savings-bank  sense.  While 
the  Dane,  the  German,  the  Norwegian,  and  the  Ameri- 
can have  only  $75.46.  $56.16,  $52.11.  and  $42.46  in 
deposits  per  unit  of  population,  respectively,  Switzer- 
land averages  $86.46  per  capita.  The  school  bank  of 
the  country,  however,  while  an  interesting  institution. 
is  not  an  unqualified  success.  Indeed  its  success  is 
somewhat  sectional,  as  at  Berne  the  undertaking  has 
been  a  distinct  failure.  Deposits  in  that  city  are  de- 
clining each  year,  and  in  six  of  the  eight  school  dis- 
tricts it  has  been  necessary  to  liquidate  the  banks. 


Tons  of  skins  of  the  beluga  or  white  whale  received 
from  Bering  Sea  are  being  shipped  from  Seattle 
to  Eastern  shoe  factories  to  be  made  into  white  shoes 
now  so  popular  among  young  women.  The  beluga 
abounds  in  Bering  Sea  and  Cook  Inlet,  and  the  new 
fashion  has  stimulated  the  hunting  of  the  animal. 
Only  the  inner  skin  is  used,  but  it  is  so  thick  that  four 
sheets  of  thin  leather  may  be  obtained  by  splitting. 
Glove  factories  also  are  seeking  beluga  skin-;. 

Great  Britain  takes  from  the  North  Si 

to  supply  twenty  pounds  each  year  to  i 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Nan  of  Music  Mountain. 

Stories  of  frontier  life  seem  to  be  usually 
minted  from  the  same  die,  but  here  is  one 
lhat  is  distinctly  different,  one  that  may  al- 
most be  called  an  American  "Lorna  Doone." 
When  Henry  de  Spain  is  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Stage  Coach  Company  it  is  not 
so  much  for  his  knowledge  of  the  business 
as  because  he  seems  the  right  kind  of  man 
to  overawe  the  Morgan  gang,  who  have  a 
fastness  in  the  mountains  from  which  they 
defy  God  and  man.  De  Spain  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  gunman  without  his 
aggressive  vices,  and  we  have  good  reason 
to  anticipate  a  struggle  of  the  Homeric  sort. 

The  situation  is  complicated  by  Nan.  who 
is  the  niece  of  Duke  Morgan,  and  therefore 
a  staunch  ally  of  the  outlaws.  When  De 
Spain  has  his  tremendous  fight  with  the  four 
Morgans,  in  which  he  kills  two  and  wounds 
the  other  two,  he  crawls  away,  desperately 
hurt,  into  a  mountain  cave  to  recover  or  die. 
Xan  finds  him  there  and  she  first  exults  and 
then  pities  and  nurses  him.  Thenceforward 
the    end    is    in    sight. 

The  story  has  nothing  of  the  conventional. 
It  is  as  strong  in  characterization  as  in  in- 
cident a  veritable  epic  of  the  frontier,  per- 
haps the  best  thing  of  its  kind  that  has  been 
written. 

Nan  of  Music  Mountain.  By  Frank  H.  Spear- 
man. New  York:  Charles  Scribner 's  Sons;  $1.35 
net. 

Canada's  Part  in  the  "War. 

Sir  Max  Aitken  in  his  "Canada  in  Flan- 
ders" has  furnished  an  account  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Canadian  contingent  and  its  brave 
deeds  at  Langemarck,  St.  Julien,  Festhubert, 
and  Givenchy  that  will  be  read  with  quick- 
ened pulses  by  our  northern  neighbors.  The 
detailed  accounts  of  the  dispositions  of  the 
troops  and  the  individual  exploits  of  their 
officers  give  perhaps  the  first  comprehensive 
picture  that  has  been  permitted  by  the  cen- 
sor. As  a  description  either  for  the  student 
or  the  general  reader  it  is.  however,  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory,  for  it  is  neither  the  pic- 
ture of  the  correspondent  nor  the  study  of 
the  historian,   but  something  between. 

The  author  has  collected  many  fascinating 
and  soul-stirring  tales  of  heroism  and  devo- 
tion and  the  best  part  of  his  work  is  that 
which  describes  how  the  Canadians  saved  a 
disaster  at  Ypres  in  April,  1915,  when  the 
Germans  made  their  first  attack  with  the  das- 
tardly poisonous  gas,  when  with  their  left 
flank  left  in  the  air  by  the  French  retirement 
they  held  their  ground  against  forces  out- 
numbering them  four  to  one.  The  book  also 
unconsciously  shows  up  the  stupidity  of  the 
English  system  which  sacrifices  officers  by 
the  hundred  to  a  mistaken  sense  of  chivalry 
and  sportsmanship  out  of  place  in  the  kind 
of  war  that  is  now  being  waged. 

Canada  in  Flanders.  Ey  Sir  Max  Aitken,  M. 
P.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  50 
cents. 


Nationality  in  Modern  History. 

Few  topics  are  of  more  vital  interest  today 
than  that  which  Professor  Rose  took  for  the 
subject  of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  last 
year  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  and  be- 
fore certain  historical  associations,  which 
have  now  been  published  in  book  form  under 
the  title  of  "Nationality  in  Modern  His- 
tory." A  glance  at  his  chapter  headings 
opens  a  vista  of  expectation  and  promises  an 
exposition  of  some  of  the  most  important 
considerations  that  must  govern  the  work  of 
the  congress  that  must  follow  .the  war. 

Nationality  is  an  essentially  nineteenth- 
century  idea,  for  although  it  was  fore- 
shadowed in  the  works  of  poets  and  philoso- 
phers   in    earlier    times,    it    did    not    permeate 


the  masses.  It  takes  its  rise  as  a  real  factor 
in  European  life  with  its  development  in 
France  during  the  Revolution.  Professor 
Rose  traces  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  na- 
tionalism successively  in  Prussia,  in  Italy, 
and  among  the  Slavs,  and  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  his  lectures  deals  with  the  part 
played  by  the  German  philosopher,  Fichte,  in 
evolving  the  idea  of  the  state  as  a  "World 
Spirit"  entity  over  and  above  and  separate 
from  the  individuals  who  compose  the  state, 
an  idea  fallacious  in  itself,  but  fraught  with 
momentous  consequences  for  the  German 
people.  The  final  lecture  is  devoted  to  the 
famous  "International"  and  the  causes  of  its 
failure. 

On  the  whole  the  book  is  disappointing, 
not  that  it  lacks  a  mass  of  interesting  his- 
torical study,  but  because  it  fails  to  satisfy 
our  desire  for  material  directly  bearing  on 
the  settlement  of  the  present  conflict,  after 
awakening  our  hopes  by  its  title,  its  chapter 
headinss,  and  the  reputation  of  its  author. 

T.   B.   L. 

Nationality  in  Modern  History.  Ey  J.  Hol- 
land Rose.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany:   $1.25. 

The  Japanese  Crisis. 
Dr.  James  A.  B.  Scherer,  president  of 
Throop  Institute  of  Technology,  deserves  our 
thanks  for  setting  forth  in  a  very  lucid  man- 
ner the  facts  concerning  the  agitation  in 
California  against  Japanese  immigration,  and 
the  history  of  and  the  politics  involved  in  the 
passage  of  the  Alien  Land  Law  of  1913.  In 
the  latter  matter  he  points  out  cogently  that 
the  Japanese  have  no  quarrel  with  us  for  pass- 
ing alien  land  legislation,  but  for  making  it 
discriminatory*  and  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  if  Mr.  Bryan  had  not  been  sent  to  Cali- 
fornia most  inopportunely  to  interfere  the 
legislature  would  have  passed  an  impartial 
measure  or  none  at  all.  He  shows  how  the 
notorious  Heney  worked  over  the  proposed 
measure  so  that  it  should  discriminate  against 
the  Japanese  without  conflicting  with  the 
Federal  authority.  The  value  of  the  book  is 
increased  by  the  addition  of  appendices  con- 
taining the  Japanese  law  relating  to  for- 
eigners' right  of  ownership  in  land,  the  alien 
land  law  of  California,  the  American-Jap- 
anese treaty-  of  1911,  and  the  argument  in 
favor  of  a  non-discriminatory'  alien  land  law 
as  set  forth  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Davis,  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  Central  Committee  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  Japanese  Crisis.  By  James  A  B.  Scherer. 
New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company;  75 
cents   net. 


The  Dune  Country. 
Mr.  Earl  H.  Reed  devotes  his  pen  and  his 
pencil  to  the  big  ranges  of  sand-dunes  that 
skirt  the  southern  and  eastern  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan,  and  instead  of  the  conventional  de- 
scription he  gives  us  a  series  of  personal 
sketches  that  introduce  us  alike  to  the  coun- 
try and  its  inhabitants,  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  and 
human.  Mr.  Reed  writes  as  well  as  he  draws 
— an  unusual  combination — and  when  we  add 
the  rare  gift  of  humor,  it  is  evident  that  he 
has  given  us  a  book  of  exceptional  interest 
and  charm. 

The  Dune  Country.     By  Earl  H.   Reed.      Xew 
York:    John   Lane   Company;    S-2   net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
George  Moore,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five, 
builds  great  hopes  on  his  new  book,  "The 
Brook  Kerith,"  which  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillan  Company.  He  is 
said  to  hope  that  it  will  bring  him  wealth — 
fame  and  reputation  are  already  his.  "The 
Brook  Kerith"  is  a  life  of  Christ  in  the 
guise   of  fiction. 

The    J.    B.    Lippincott    Company    has    just 
published   "The  Rise  of  Rail  Power  in  War 


"The  Most  Valuable  Work  on  Contemporary  French  Literature*' 

SIX  FRENCH  POETS 

By  AMY  LOWELL 

A  uthor  of  ' '  Sword  Blades  and  Poppy  Seed,  ' '  etc. 

SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED,  NOW  READY 

"Ought  to  be  labelled  like  Pater's  studies  'Appreciations,' so  full  of  charm 
are  its  penetrative  interpretations  .  .  .  and  it  is  not  too  bold  to  saj'  that  her 
introductions  to  and  interpretations  of  French  poets  will  live  as  long  as  inter- 
est in  these  poets  themselves  lives.  Her  book  is  a  living  and  lasting  piece  of 
criticism  ...   a  masterly  volume." — N.  Y.  Sun. 

A  thoughtful,  comprehensive  and   most  valuable  contribution  to  modern 
criticism  and  appreciation." — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

With  Portraits  and  Facsimile  Signatures,  $2.50 

1  TJE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  Publishers     :     :     NEW  YORK 


and  Conquest,"  by  E.  H.  Pratt,  in  which  the 
startling  developments  of  rail  power  are 
given  a  clear  and  interesting  exposition,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  military  achieve- 
ments of  the  great  world  powers.  In  fiction 
they  offer  Dr.  Xevil  Monroe  Hopkins'  "The 
Strange  Cases  of  Mason  Brant."  in  which 
science  and  psychology  are  handled  by  the 
author  with  the  skill  bred  of  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  both  branches  of  human 
knowledge,  and  Mrs.  Grace  L.  H.  Lutz's  new 
novel  of  adventure.  "The  Finding  of  Jasper 
Holt." 

On  May  25th  H.  G.  Wells'  "What  Is 
Coming"  appeared.  This  work  concerns  it- 
self largely  with  an  examination  of  social 
conditions  as  they  will  exist  after  the  war. 
It   is   published   by   the    Macmillan    Company. 

The  third  printing  of  T.  Everett  Harre's 
dramatic  novel,  "Behold  the  Woman !"  pre- 
ceded the  date  of  publication,  and  will 
shortly  be  followed  by  a  fourth.  The  book 
has  been  reviewed  widely  and  at  length,  and 
such  notabilities  as  Amelie  Rives,  Mary  Gar- 
den. Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  General  Bing- 
ham, and  Mrs.  Minnie  Maddern  Fiske  have 
given  the  book  high  praise  as  a  great  literary 
achievement,  ranking  with  the  famous  novels 
of  all  time.  The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company 
is  the  publisher. 

The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company  an- 
nounces for  early  publication  "The  Life  of 
Heinrich  Conreid,"  by  Montrose  J.  Moses ; 
"Mastering  the  Books  of  the  Bible,"  by 
Robert  A.  Armstrong,  professor  in  West  Vir- 
ginia University ;  "Reflections  of  a  Cornfield 
Philosopher,"  by  E.  W.  Helms ;  "A  Last 
Memory  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,"  by 
Charlotte  Eaton. 

A  new  and  revised  edition  of  P.  H.  Ditch- 
field's  "Cathedrals  of  Great  Britain"  has  jusl 
been  issued  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  The  au- 
thor gives  an  architectural  description  of  the 
cathedrals  and  churches  of  England,  Wales, 
and  Scotland,  together  with  a  brief  history  of 
each  see.  At  the  close  of  each  history  of  a 
cathedral  there  has  been  put  a  record  of  the 
principal  building  dates  and  dimensions,  and 
also  is  given  a  brief  account  of  the  chief 
places  and  churches  of  interest  in  the  city  or 
neighborhood   which    it    is   advisable   to   visit. 

The  diary-  of  James  Gallatin,  published  last 
year  under  the  title,  "A  Great  Peace  Maker," 
will  be  brought  out  shortly  by  the  Scribners 
in  a  new  and  cheaper  edition.  The  title  will 
be  simply  "The  Diary  of  James  Gallatin." 
The  diary,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  edited 
by  Count  Gallatin  and  there  is  an  introduc- 
tion by  Viscount  Bryce.  It  records  the  ex- 
periences of  James  Gallatin,  who  was  secre- 
tary to  Albert  Gallatin,  his  father,  during  the 
negotiation  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  and 
afterward  during  his  ministries  to  France 
and  to  England. 

"Hearts  and  Faces."  by  T.  Murray  Gibbon, 
is  the  story  of  an  artist.  These  true  pictures 
of  Scottish  ideals  are  sketched  in  the  earlier 
chapters ;  then  the  hero  flings  aside  his  uni- 
versity studies.  He  longs  for  freedom  and 
life  and,  falling  in  wTith  a  lovable  old  char- 
acter, a  Scottish  painter,  he  also  learns  to 
paint.  He  leaves  Scotland  and  goes  to  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Germany,  Italy,  in  quest  of  suc- 
cess. He  is  thrown  into  the  pulsating  human 
pot-pourri  of  art-student  life  and  "keeps  his 
skirts  clean"  up  to  the  great  moment  of  his 
life,  when  he  falls  a  victim  of  a  designing 
woman.  The  book  is  published  by  the  John 
Lane  Company. 

William  W.  Ellsworth,  who  recently  re- 
signed the  presidency  of  the  Century  Com- 
pany after  thirty-seven  years  of  service  with 
that  famous  old  publishing  house,  has  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  the  J.  B.  Pond  Ly- 
ceum Bureau,  to  deliver,  under  its  manage- 
ment, in  different  parts  of  the  country,  a  lec- 
ture entitled  "Publishing  and  Literature." 
Mr.  Ellsworth  will  begin  his  engagement  next 
autumn. 

In  "Russian  Folk  Tales,"  Leonard  A.  Mag- 
nus. LL.  B-  has  contributed  to  the  real  litera- 
ture of  the  world's  folk-lore.  In  presenting 
this  collection  the  compiler  speaks  on  their 
differing  in  treatment  from  the  common 
Aryan  stock,  though  much  alike  in  their 
matter.  The  prevailing  tone  of  the  tales  is 
sadness — there  are  no  fairies,  giants,  gnomes, 
or  nature  personification.  There  is  humor 
in  the  tales,  but  mere  fun  is  seldom  met  and 
broad,  boisterous  fun  never.  Supernatural 
beings  are  frequent.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  are 
the  publishers. 

The  central  character  of  Alice  Brown's 
new  novel.  "The  Prisoner,"  announced  for 
publication  June  7th,  is  a  young  man  who, 
with  a  brilliant  career  before  him.  makes  a 
false  step  and  is  sent  to  prison.  It  is  not, 
however,  with  his  imprisonment  that  Miss 
Brown  is  concerned,  but  with  the  readjust- 
ment with  life  which  comes  upon  his  release. 
How  he  works  out  the  problem  that  he  faces, 
upon  the  happ3'  solution  of  which  his  entire 
future  depends,  is  related  by  Miss  Brown  in 
chapters  of  appeal  and  power.  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company  is  the  publisher. 


Six  New  Books 

THE  CRIMSON  GARDENIA $1  .TO 

By  fiei  Beach. 

THE  DAREDEVIL l.'o 

By  Maria  Thompson  Daviess. 
BLACKFEET    TALES    OF    GLACIER     NA- 
TIONAL PARK 2.00 

By  James  Willard  Schultz. 
THE    CENTLRY    OF    RENAISSANCE     IN 

FRANCE 2.50 

Bf  Louis  Batiffol. 

35AN  OF  MFSIC  MOUNTAIN 1.35 

By  Frank  H.  Spearman. 

THE  JAPANESE  CRISIS ■.;:• 

By  James  A.  B.  Scherer. 

Mai]  Orders  Promptly  Filled. 

%z/Jta^l/%dlVC€o.  J,vc. 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Sqnar*  S  an  Francisco 


BOOKS  WANTED 

The  Best  Cash  Price  paid  for  books  of  every 
description  in  any  quantity. 

rine  sets,  entire  libraries,  single  volumes, 
school  and  text  books,  etc. 

Call,  write  or  phone  for  buyer. 

THE  HOLMES  BOOK  CO. 

152  Kearny  Street  Phone  Donglas  5046 
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Making  a  Man" 

A  Guide  to  Health  and  Strength 

By  WM.  GREER  HARRISON 

Athletes  use  it. 
Business  men  use  it. 
Ladies  use  it. 
Children  use   it. 

By  following  Mr.  Harrison's  advice  the 
stout  can  reduce  and  the  thin  can  increase 
their    weight. 

This  manual  of  athletics  is  published  and 
sold  by 

H.  S.  CROCKER   &   CO. 

Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


THE    SCENIC    LINE 

Direct  to 

SACRAMENTO,  DIXON,  WOODLAND,  MARYS- 
YTLLE,  COLDSA,  GRIDLEY,  OROVULE  and  CHICO 

Automatic  Block  Signals.  Observation  Cars, 
Bock  Ballasted  £oad-Bed. 

Through  Observation  Car  service  between 
Chico.  Marysville  and  Bay  Cities  in  connection 
with  Northern  Electric  Railway. 

Write  for  descriptive  folder. 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

San  Francisco  Depot— Key  Route  Ferry 
Oakland  Depot— 40th  and  Shatter  Ave. 


U.S.MaiIS.Ss.  SIERRA,  SONOMA,  VENTURA 

australia 

Honolulu  —  Samoa 

ISS^Dare  June  ",  July  4,  July  25 

LOWEST  RATES  OF  PASSAGE!  Applrto 
OCEANIC  S.S.  CO.  .673  HU.SLS.F.  Pint  SltHrHJ 


J.  SPAULDING  &  CO. 

PIONEER  CARPET  CLEANING  WORKS 

Carpets  Cleaned  and   Relayed  on    Short   Notice 
Oriental  Rugs  Cleaned  Phone 

353  Tehama  St     DOUGLAS 
WE  HAVE  NO  BRANCH  OFFICES 


3084 


Caswell's  Coffee 


"Hold  Popular  sway 
At  hotels  and  cafe" 

530-534  Folsom  Street 
Phone  Sutter  6654 

Write  for  Prices  and  Samples 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  DM 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110   Sutter   St.  French    Bank   Bldg. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Tales  of  the  Kirghiz  Steppes. 
Thousands  of  Americans  are  engaged 
mining  and  other  industrial  enterprises  .- 
the  out-of-the-way  places  of  the  earth,  and 
most  of  them  have  experiences  of  very  real 
interest.  But  how  few  of  them  jot  down  for 
our  entertainment  and  information  the  stories 
of  what  they  do  and  see.  Yet  such  informa- 
tion is  usually  of  far  greater  value  than  that 
of  the  casual  tourist  who  floods  the  market 
with  books  of  his  travels.  We  therefore 
should  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Nelson  Fell,  an 
American  mining  engineer,  for  giving  us,  in 
his  "Russian  and  Nomad,"  a  series  of  vivid 
pictures  of  life  in  a  region  and  among  a 
people  that  are  but  little  known  outside  of 
Russia. 

The  region  is  the  steppe  country  of  south- 
western Siberia,  stretching  south  of  the  rail- 
road and  west  of  the  Irtysh  River.  It  is  a 
monotonous  plains  country  with  prairie  in 
the  northern  part  becoming  more  like  a 
desert  as  one  goes  southward,  broken  by 
rocky  hills,  and  dotted  with  little  lakes  that 
are  frequently  salt.  The  inhabitants  are  the 
nomad  Kirghiz,  who  throughout  the  summer 
wander  with  their  herds  from  pasturage  to 
pasturage  and  lead  a  patriarchal  life  that 
brings  to  mind  pictures  of  Abraham  and 
Isaac.  Among  them  are  settled  Cossack 
communities  who  were  sent  thither  after  the 
pacification  of  this  region  to  maintain  order, 
and  who  now  seem   indigenous  there. 

In  various  parts  of  the  steppe  region  are 
indications  of  mineral  wealth  and  there  are 
to  be  seen  primitive  workings  of  lead  and 
copper  mines  that  must  have  been  the  labor 
of  a  race  that  inhabited  this  region  before 
the  Kirghiz  came,  perhaps  before  geological 
changes  had  made  it  less  inviting  for  human 
habitation.  Mr.  Fell  purchased  a  mining 
property  for  an  English  company  and  pro- 
ceeded to  work  it  with  Russian  and  Kirghiz 
labor.  The  tales  which  he  tells  so  interest- 
ingly are  the  result  of  eleven  years'  experi- 
ence among  these  people.  Visits  to  Kirghiz 
chiefs,  to  Cossack  stations,  to  points  of  geo- 
graphical interest,  give  material  for  an  enter- 
taining account  of  the  life  and  customs  of 
the  region,  and  the  tales  are  told  with 
sprightliness  and  humor.  J.   B.  L. 

Russian-  and  Nomad.  By  E.  Nelson  Fell.  New 
York:    Duffield  &  Co.;    $2  net. 


The  Crimson  Gardenia. 

This  volume  contains  eleven  short  stories 
by  Rex  Beach,  whose  name  is  a  guaranty  of 
interest,  although  perhaps  not  of  the  highest 
excellence  in  this  particular  medium.  They 
are  stories  of  adventure  in  the  lesser  known 
parts  of  the  world  and  they  are  all  readable 
and  some  of  them  vivid. 

The  Crimson  Gardenia.  By  Rex  Beach.  New 
York:    Harper   &   Brothers;    $1.30    net. 


male     attire    and    with    resulting    adventures 
that   are  quite  well  told. 

The  Wellworth  College  Series  of  books  for 
boys  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
"Ice-Boat  Number  One,"  by  Leslie  W.  Quirk 
(Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.20  net).  It  is  an 
animated  story  and  one  that  is  certain  to  win 
the   boy's  heart. 

The  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company  has 
published  "Girls  of  the  Morning-Glory  Camp 
Fire,"  by  Isabel  Hornibrook  ($1.20  net). 
The  author  is  well  known  as  the  writer  of 
outdoor  books  for  girls,  and  this  one  seems 
to  be  as  good  as  the  best. 

"A  Quiet  Corner  in  a  Library,"  by  Wil- 
liam Henry  Hudson  (Rand,  McNally  &  Co. ; 
$1.25  net),  is  a  particularly  fine  example  of 
literary  ruminations  of  the  lighter  kind.  The 
author  seems  to  know  every  track  and  trail 
of  the  literary  field  and  no  one  knows  better 
than   he   how   to   indicate   their  beauties. 

Those  who  have  enjoyed  Webster's  cartoons 
— that  is  to  say  all  who  have  seen  them — 
that  is  to  say  every  one — will  welcome  this 
collection  in  volume  form  of  "Our  Boyhood 
Thrills  and  Other  Cartoons,"  just  published 
by  the  George  H.  Doran  Company  ($1  net). 
No  better  work  of  its  kind  has  ever  been 
done. 

"The  Citizens'  Book,"  edited  by  Charles  R. 
Hebble  and  Frank  G.  Goodwin  and  published 
by  the  Stewart  &  Kidd  Company  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, is  a  complete  presentation  of  the  mu- 
nicipal activities  of  Cincinnati,  its  community 
life,  its  government,  and  its  institutions.  It 
is  admirably  printed  and  illustrated.  Price, 
$1.25. 

"Kipling's  India,"  by  Arley  Munson 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  $1.50),  is  a  collec- 
tion of  photographs  intended  to  illustrate 
scenes  from  the  stories  of  Kipling  and  so  to 
bring  them  more  vividly  to  the  imagination. 
The  author  gives  us  enough  of  letterpress  to 
explain  the  illustrations,  and  the  result  is  a 
volume  that  lovers  of  Kipling  can  not  afford 
to  overlook. 

Edward  J.  O'Brien,  editor  of  "The  Best 
Short  Stories  of  1915  and  the  Yearbook  of 
the  American  Short  Story,"  must  be  credited 
with  a  quite  commendable  piece  of  work. 
His  general  survey  of  short-story  achieve- 
ments is  well  considered  and  judicial,  while 
we  can  not  be  sufficiently  grateful  for  the 
reproduction  of  twenty  of  the  best  short 
stories  of  the  year.  Doubtless  Mr.  O'Brien 
will  be  criticized  for  his  selection,  but  his 
judgment  will  be  confirmed  by  the  majority 
of  readers.  The  book  is  published  by  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co. 


garine.      Issued   in    Studies   in  History,   Economics 
and    Public   Law. 


Girls  of  the   Morning-Glory    Camp    Fire. 
Isabel      Hornibrook.       Boston:      Lothrop,      Lee 
Shepard  Company;  $1.20  net. 

A   story   for  girls. 


By 


My  Home  in  the  Fi 
ccs  Wilson  Huard.  Ne 
Company;    $1.35   net. 

The  narrative  of  a 
Paris. 
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,d  mf  Honour.     By   Fran- 
York:  George  H.   I  loran 


voman     sixty     miles     from 


By  John    Callan   O'Laugh- 
Chicago :    Reilly    &    Britton 


system   with    reference   to  the  underlying  cause   of 
the   war  and   the  possibility  of  better  things. 
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Welsh. 

net. 
With 


■    Motion    Pictures.      By    Robert    E- 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers;    50   cents 


illustrations. 


N.    Ferguso 
E.  P.  Dutto 


PERILED    AMERICA 

lin,    A.    M.,    LL.    D. 
Company;   $1.50  net. 

A  discussion  of  the  complications  forced  upon 
the  United   States  by  the  world  war. 

Our  Chief  Magistrate  and  His  Powers.  By 
William  Howard  Taft.  New  York:  Columbia  Uni- 
versity   Press. 

Six    lectures. 

Five    Men    and    Pompey.      By    Stephen    Vincent 
Benet.      Boston:   The  Four   Seas   Company. 
A    series    of    dramatic    portraits. 

Horizons.     By  Robert  Alden  Sanborn.     Boston: 
The   Four    Seas   Company. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Images   Old  and   New.      By    Richard    Aldington. 
Boston:  The  Four  Seas  Company. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

The  English  Tongue.      By   Lewis  Worthington 
Smith.     Boston:  The  Four  Seas  Company. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

The  Daughter  of  the  Storage.  By  William 
Dean  Ho  wells.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers; 
§1.35  net. 

Tales   and  sketches. 

Transportation  Rates  and  Their  Regulation. 
By  Harry  Gunnison  Brown.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan    Company ;    $1.50. 

A   study  of  transportation   costs. 


n     thk     I*"knce.      By     Harriet 
York:    George   H.    Doran    Com- 


From  House  to  House.  By  P. 
and  Constance  Johnson.  New  Ynrk 
&    Co.;    $1.50    net. 

A   book   of   old    recipes    from   many    homes. 

The     Window 
Brunkhurst.      New 
pany;    $1.25    net. 

A    novei. 

Ramona.       By    Helen    Hunt    Jackson.       Boston: 
Little,    Brown   &    Co.;    $1.35   net. 
A  new  edition. 

The  German  Empire  Between  Two  Wars.  By 
Robert  Herndon  Fife,  Jr.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan   Company;    $1.50. 

A  study  of  the  political  and  social  development 
of  the  nation  between   1871   and    1914. 

Blackfeet  Tales  of  Glacier  National  Park. 
By  James  Willard  Schultz.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin   Company;   $2  net. 

Indian    stories. 

Why  War.  By  Frederic  C.  Howe,  Ph.  D.,  LL. 
D.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.50 
net. 

Some   considerations    of   war   and    its   results. 


and    Financiers.      By    William    O. 
York:    The    Macmillan    Company; 


Briefer  Reviews. 
"The  Daredevil,"  by  Maria  Thompson 
Daviess  (Reilly  &  Britton  Company ;  $1.35 
net),  is  a  story  of  a  French  girl  left  an  or- 
phan by  the  war  and  who  comes  to  America 
in  order  to  join  her  uncle.  Finding  that  her 
uncle    supposes    her    to    be    a    boy,    she    dons 


New  Books  Received. 
Proof    of     the    Pudding.       By    Meredith 


Houghton    Mifflin    Company; 


ALEXANDER  WYANT 

By  ELIOT  CLARK 

Octavo.  Illustrated  in  color  and  photo- 
gravure. Limited  edition  of  300  copies  on 
Dutch    hand-made  paper  at   $12.50   net. 

The  first  adequate  estimate  of  the  great 
American  landscape  painter.  This  volume  is 
characterized  by  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of 
Wyant's  art  and  a  happiness  in  the  elucidation 
of  its  essential  significance  that  will  help  one 
to  a  new  understanding  of  its  peculiar  charm. 

The  American  Artist  Series 


uniform      with      the 
7tt    hand-made    paper, 


above, 
beauti- 


Each  volume 
Limited  edition 
fully  illustrated. 
Winslow  Homer.     By  Kenyon  Cox  $12.50 

George  Inness.  By  Elliott  Daingerfield  $12.50 
Homer  Martin.  Bv  Frank  J.  Mather,  Jr.  $12.50 
R.  A.  Blakelock.  By  Elliott  Daingeriield  $10.00 
Fifty  Paintings  by  Inness  $20.00 

Fifty-Eight  Paintings  by  Martin  $15.00 

Illustrated  circular  on  request. 
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Nicholson. 

$1.35    net. 

A  novel. 

A   Western    Warwick.      By    Samuel    G.    Blytbe. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

Some  Imagist  Poets,    1916.      Boston:    Houghton 
Mifflin    Company;    75    cents  net. 
An  annual  anthology. 

Rambles  in  the  Vaudese  Alps.  By  F.  E. 
Salisbury.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1 
net. 

Some    impressions    of    travel. 

Present-Day   China.      By  Gardner   L.    Harding. 
New   York:    The   Century   Company;    $1    net. 
The    narrative  of  a    nation's    advance. 

From  Existence  to  Life:  The  Science  of 
Self-Consciousness.  By  James  Porter  Mills. 
New  York:    Edward  J.    Clode;    $1.50   net. 

A   volume   of    New    Thought. 

A  Song  of  the  Guns.  By  Franklin  Frankau, 
R.  S.  A.  Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin  Company ; 
50   cents  net. 

A   volume    of   verse. 


Filibusters 
Scroggs.       New 
$2.50. 

The  story  of  William  Walker  and  his  associates. 

They    of   the    High    Trails.      By   Hamlin    Gar- 
land.    New   York:   Harper  &   Brothers;    $1.35  net. 
The  romance  and  charm  of  the  Rockies. 

A  B  C  of  Cooking.  By  Christine  Terhune  Her- 
rick.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  50  cents 
net. 

Issued  in  Harper's  A  B  C  Series. 

A  Raw  Youth.  By  Fyodor  Dostoevsky.  New 
York:    The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.50. 

Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Mrs.  Garnett. 

The     Strange     Cases  of     Mason     Brant.       By 

Nevil   Monroe   Hopkins.  Philadelphia:    J.   B.    Lip- 

pincott   Company;    $1.25  net. 

Detective  stories. 

The  Finding  of  Jasper  Holt.  By  Grace  Liv- 
ingston Hill  Lutz.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company;  $1.25  net. 

A  novel. 

Midshipman  Stanford.  By  H.  H.  Clark,  U.  S. 
N.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company; 
$1.20  net. 

A   story  of  life  at  Annapolis. 

Behind  the  Screen.     By  William  Almon  Wolff. 
Chicago:   A.   C.  McCIurg  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 
A  story  of  the  movies. 

Shakespeare's  Theatre.  By  Ashley  H.  Thorn- 
dike,  Ph.  D.,  L.  H.  D.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company;    $2.50. 

A  survey  of  the  English  theatre  in  Shakespeare's 
time. 

The  European  Anarchy.     By  G.  Lowes  Dickin- 
son.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1. 
An  attempt  at  a  just  estimate  of  the  European 


Concentration 

By  JULIA  SETON,  M.  D. 

This  is  the  only  book  written 
and  published  that  actually 
tells  you  how  to  Concentrate. 
You  will  find  it  in  every 
book-shop,  and  it's  a  mighty 
big  50  cents  worth; 

EDWARD  J.  CLODE,  156  Fifth  Avome,  New  York 
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DO  YOU  WEAR  TWO  PAIRS 
OF  GLASSES? 

Mo=tpeoplewhohave  reached  the  age  of  forty, 
some  younger,  require  two  pairs  of  glasses  of  dif- 
ferent focus— one  for  reading  and  one  for  dis- 
tance use.  With  the  invention  of  the  new  Cal- 
tex  "Onepiece  Bifocals  two  pairs  of  glasses  are 
no  longer  necessary,  as  they  do  the  work  of  two. 
The  "  Caltex  "  Onepiece  double  vision  glasses  are 
ground  from  one  piece  of  clear  optical  glass  — 
reading  and  distance  glasses  are  combined  in 
one  lens.  When  worn  they  have  the  appearance 
of  regular  glasses.  You  will  have  real  eyeglass 
comfort  if  you  wear  these  wonderful  new  double 
vision  lenses.  Remember  the  name,  Caltex. 
I81  Po»t  Street  )  San  Francisco 
2508  Mission  St.     \ 

1221  Broadway,  Oakland 


Low  Fares 


BREATHE  AND  BE  WELL 

By  William  Lee  Howard,  M.  D. 

You  can  bring  to  your  body  the 
Glory  of  Health  and  to  your  mind 
the  balm  of  Contentment  by  just 
knowing  how  to  use  your  breathing 
powers.  It  is  interestingly  told  in 
this  volume  and  it's  only  one  dollar 
and  nothing  else  to  buy. 

At  All  Booksellers,  $1.00  Net 
EDWARD   J.  CLODE.  156  Fifth  A»enne,  New  York 


Jaunty   in   Charge.     By   Mrs. 
New  York:  E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
A  novel. 


George   Wemyss. 
;   $1.35   net. 


By    Harry    Sperling, 
S.    Barnes    Company. 


The    Playground    Book. 
B.    S.      New    York:    The    A. 

A  treatise  on  games  for  public  school  children. 
With    music. 

The  Life  of  William  McKinley.  By  Charles 
S.  Olcott.  In  two  volumes.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company;   $5   net. 

A  biography. 

Chicago     Poems.      By 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

The  Conscript  Mother.  By  Robert  Herrick. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;    50  cents  net. 

A    story. 

Vision  and  Vesture.  By  Charles  Gardner. 
New  York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;   $1.25   net. 

A   study  of  William   Blake  in   modern   thought. 

Presidential  Nominations  and  Elections.  By 
Joseph     Bucklin     Bishop.      New     York:     Charles 


Carl      Sandberg. 
$1.25   net. 


$1.50   net. 

American    conventions,    national 
naugurations,     and     campaign     carica- 


Scribner's    Sons 
A    history    of 
campaigns, 
ture. 

The  Butter  Industry  ii 
By  Edward  West,  Ph.  D. 
lumbia    University    Press. 

An     economic     study     of 


the   United    States. 
New    York:    The    Co- 


butter     and     oleomar- 
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SALE  DATES 

June  1,  2,  3,  8,  9,  10,  26,  27.  28. 
July  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  11,  12.  13,  26,  27,  28. 
Aug.    1.  2.  3,   8,  9,   10,  24,  25,  28,  29. 
Sept.  7,  8,  12,  13. 

Tickets  will  also  be  sold  to  Buffalo. 
N  Y.,July  4.  5,  and  6.  August  1.  2.  and 
3:  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  July  11,  12.  and 
13:  to  Davenport.  la.,  July  26,  27,  and 
2X;  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn..  September 
11  and  12. 

Going  Limit  15  days 

Return   Limit,  Three   Months  from 

Date  of  Sale,  but  not  beyond 

October  31,  1916 


ROUND  TRIP 

Baltimore $108.50 

Boston "I™ 

Chicago lif" 

Colorado  Springs 55.0U 

Dallas I!'5" 

Denver |5.00 

Houston tinn 

KansasCity f.°-°° 

Memphis JO.OO 

Montreal "°™ 

NewOrlean, ™.00 

0„£dViphi.:::::::::::::::::  110.70 

Quebec '20-50 

St.  Louis ™.00 

Salt  Lake  City #>■%> 

Toronto 38.50 

Washington ..•■■ I08-50 

and  other  points 


Good  on  All  Trains 

Pullman  Standard  and 

Tourist  Sleeping  Cars 

Best  Dining  Car  in  America 

Stopovers 
Going  and  Returning 


arid  Saturdays,  and  includes  Berth  and  Meal,  on  Steamers. 
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THE  ORPHEUM. 


Marie  Cahill  is  the  vaudeville  star  this 
week ;  Marie  Cahill,  plump,  blonde,  and  en- 
gaging, although  she  and  her  art  have  simul- 
taneously reached  the  season  of  maturity. 
She  shows  in  her  features  what  a  taking  girl 
she  must  have  been,  and,  in  street  things, 
still  carries  that  look  of  belated  girlhood  that 
so  many  American  women  can  successfully 
retain  long  after  girlhood  is  past.  When 
she  sheds  her  gleaming  mantle — all  crusted 
with  golden  metallic  splendors  of  material — 
she  reveals  the  somewhat  solidified  propor- 
tions of  a  plump,  small-footed,  tiny-handed 
shape,  opulently  clad  in  shining  splendor  of 
silver  and  green,  and  her  curly  mouth  and 
big  blue  eyes  express  humor.  In  fact  she 
is  one  of  the  rather  small  band  on  the 
musical-comedy  stage  who  have  intrenched 
themselves  in  their  starship  by  their  posses- 
sion of  that  comparatively  rare  ingredient  of 
a  feminine  sense  of  humor.  And  with  this 
somehow  her  stage-practiced  features  seemed 
to  me  to  carry  a  suggestion  of  sturdy  New 
England   integrity. 

In  a  slightly '  nasal,  but  pleasing  and  hu- 
morously expressive  voice  the  plump  little 
star  sang  some  old  musical-corned}7  favorites, 
and  sang  them  ingratiatingly.  Then  she 
monologued,  and  in  about  one  minute  by  the 
clock  the  audience  was  hers.  She  ceased 
to  be  Marie  Cahill,  and  became  one  of  those 
talkative  people  who  pour  forth  a  voluble 
stream,  but  never  finish  a  sentence ;  whose 
remarks  form  a  river  of  ellipses,  but  always 
carry  their  full  meaning.  All  this  she  did 
with  that  air  of  simple  naturalness  and  at- 
homeness  which  so  tickles  an  audience ;  and 
when  she  made  numerous  exits  after  nu- 
merous recalls  there  was  something  about 
the  calm  cock  of  her  head  that  stamped  her 
as  one  to  whom  numerous  recalls,  however 
pleasant,  were  too  much  a  matter  of  course 
to  be  at  all  exciting. 

Another  singer  of  the  week  is  Dorothy 
Toye,  a  queer,  nondescript  personage  who 
dressed  like  a  pretty  girl,  but  looked  as  if  in 
her  hearts  of  hearts  she  didn't  care  tuppence 
whether  she  was  pretty  or  not.  In  fact  I 
felt  as  if  her  carefully  decolleted,  titivated 
costume  was  offered  as  an  insistence  as  to 
her  sex,  for  she  makes  entirely  good  the 
claim  that  she  can  sing  both  soprano  and 
tenor.  In  fact  she  even  threw  in  a  contralto, 
or  at  least  a  mezzo.  This  was  in  her  first 
song,  sung  with  style,  and  in  a  rich,  full, 
operatic  voice.  When  she  retired  from  view 
at  the  close  of  these  feminine  offerings,  and, 
still  remaining  from  view,  commenced  her 
tenor  number,  her  voice  was  a  man's  voice. 
And  when  she  appeared  on  the  stage,  pouring 
forth  unmistakably  masculine  tones  the  men- 
tal acceptance  of  her  masculinity  was  ;>o 
strong  that  her  features  appeared  to  mysteri- 
ously color  themselves  with  this  more  than 
suggestion  of  the  dominating  sex  expressed 
by  the  voice.  In  fact  the  anomaly  was  not 
exactly  agreeable,  and  I  found,  in  spite  of 
Dorothy  Toye's  fine,  rich  soprano-contralto- 
tenor,  the  effect  she — or  he — leaves  on  the 
mind  is  so  confusing  as  to  subtract  from  the 
impression  of  having  experienced  real  enjoy- 
ment. 

This  being  Helene  Lackaye's  second  week, 
she  was  obliged  to  play  second  fiddle,  in  spite 
of  the  prestige  derived  from  her  offering 
having  made  good  in  one  of  the  well-known 
"Little  Theatres"  of  the  East.  The  piece  is 
really  novel  and  ingenious.  Two  rival  women, 
who  hate  and  are  jealous  of  each  other,  be- 
ing attended  by  their  primitive  selves,  who, 
darkly  veiled  and  presumably  invisible,  stand 
near  them,  and,  to  the  polite  and  polished 
utterances  of  the  two  carefully  gowned  and 
conventional  ornaments  of  the  drawing-room, 
add  their  "overtones."  These  overtones  are 
the  utterances  of  their  primitive  selves,  and 
express  rivalry,  aversion,  jealousy,  and  covet- 
ousness.  The  idea,  though  not  pretty,  is  new, 
however  old  the  emotions  depicted.  It  did 
not,  however,  strike  me  as  particularly  suc- 
cessful, there  being  a  certain  sense  of  monot- 
ony in  hearing  the  four  voices  come,  with 
much  emotion  but  little  action  to  help  in  the 
sense  t  identity,  from  the  four  closely  con- 
tiguous   figures. 

Manuel    Quiroga,   with    a   smile,   actually   a 

-milr    on   his   carven    features,    is   back   again 

iek.     Well   may  he  smile.     His  art  has 

red  frivolous  vaudeville.     To  his  four 

S    he    added    two    encores,    and    even 


those  who  have  no  heart  for  classic  music 
were  quiet  and  patient  under  his  melodious 
ministrations.  He  has  an  able  coadjutor  in 
that  black-clad  little  accompanist,  who  is  sim- 
patico,  and  loves,  deeply  loves,  her  task.  She 
is  beautifully  right  in  everything  she  does, 
and,  like  the  violinist,  has  the  feeling  and 
the  touch  of  the  artist.  I'll  wager  she  is  re- 
lated to  him  in  some  way.  It  was  through 
i  her  initiative  that  he  gave  the  second  encore. 
!  With  their  foreign  features,  brunette  tints, 
unusual  artist  faces,  and  a  something  differ- 
ent in  their  dress,  they  are  like  two  people 
out  of  a  European  novel  of  art  life,  or  two 
waifs  strayed  from  their  natural  habitat. 
There's  a  story  attached  to  them.  I'm  sure 
of  it.  And  not  one  born  in  the  press  agent's 
teeming  brain. 

The  rest — if  we  except  Svengali — is  fri- 
volity. Svengali  is  a  handsome,  cream-white 
terrier  with  a  fascinatingly  black  nose  and  a 
pair  of  wise,  black-rimmed  eyes.  He  does 
very  surprising  feats,  principally  giving  the 
correct  numbers  to  numerous  questions  by 
numerically  barking  his  answer.  Save  for  a 
certain  sense  of  monotony  induced  by  the 
similarity  of  his  feats,  the  act  is  very  in- 
teresting. The  trainer  does  not  seem  to  fol- 
low a  set  path,  but  gives  people  in  the  au- 
dience a  chance  to  select  the  number  that 
Svengali  is  so  apt  in  furnishing  later.  The 
trainer — who  remains  unnamed — seems  to 
deeply  concentrate,  and  the  dog  gives  a  simi- 
lar impression.  He  is,  except  during  the 
card  tricks,  when  the  numbers  are  furnished 
haphazard  by  a  spectator,  so  sure  of  his  cor- 
rectness, that  you  can  see  his  whole  being 
relax  when  he  comes  to  the  finishing  bark. 
Like  all  of  these  trick  dogs  and  cats,  he 
manifestly  hates  his  job  and  longs  for  the 
moment  of  release.  It  was  curious  to  see 
how  quickly  and  instinctively  the  little  beastie 
closed  his  eyes  and  relaxed  when  his  master 
temporarily  held  the  stage  centre  and  he  him- 
self was  released  from  the  tyranny  of  public 
attention.  It  was  to  realize  anew,  when  we 
saw  the  long  pauses  that  preceded  each  of 
his  barked  answers,  how  these  docile,  teach- 
able little  trick  dogs  are  obliged  to  work 
themselves  up  to  the  moment  of  stage  action. 
It  is  really  a  gigantic  effort,  an  almost  hu- 
man conquest  of  the  reluctant  will. 

There  remain  "the  scrappy  coons,"  who  in- 
duced in  me — I  will  admit  it — a  desire  to  see 
their  long-drawn-out  stage  quarrel  end  by  a 
lively  bout  of  fisticuffs.  "The  Millionaires" 
are  much  better  than  the  "coons,"  and  please 
the  audience  by  a  "happy  hobo"  type  of 
humor,  with  some  ludicrous  dancing  thrown 
in. 

There  was  no  boy-and-girl  flirtation  act 
this  week,  the  "Watson  Sisters"  and  the 
dancing  comedians  seeming  to  eschew  the 
presence  of  the  other  sex.  The  Watson  Sis- 
ters made  a  hit ;  what  on,  aside  from  what 
they  contributed  of  themselves,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  decide.  Their  material  is  of  the 
gauziest  description,  and  when  the}'  were 
called  out  repeatedly  at  the  conclusion  of 
their  act,  they  hadn't  been  furnished  with  a 
lone,  lorn  joke  to  make  their  exit  on,  and 
were  obliged  to  fall  back  on  gratitude  and 
the  old,  familiar  "God  bless  you."  The 
plump,  hearty  sister  needed  something  livelier 
■  in  the  song  line  than  was  expressed  in  "sigh- 
ing for  a  lover's  night  of  dreaming."  She 
looked  as  if  a  joke  and  a  planked  steak  were 
much  more  apt  to  meet  her  requirements. 
The  other  has  a  successful  baby  manner,  and 
pleads  quite  prettily  for  the  loan  of  one  of 
the  other's  numerous  sweethearts.  In  fact 
the  loan-rae-a-sweetheart  stuff  was  about  all 
there  was  to  their  act  except  their  two  pat- 
ently successful  selves,  which  were  used  as  a 
background  for  jocular  although  rather  flat 
personalities. 

There  is  always  some  one  individual  that 
stands  out  on  a  vaudeville  bill  and  whose 
eyes  and  tones  linger  longest  in  the  memory. 
This  week  it  is  Marie  Cahill,  in  spite  of 
Manuel  Quiroga's  music.  But  that  young 
man  has  scarcely  acquired  as  yet  the  art  of. 
using  his  personality  to   win  the  public. 

Svengali,  the  trick  dog,  is  really  more  at- 
tractive than  several  of  the  bipeds,  and,  next 
to  him,  I  found  those  Chinese  peasants  in 
the  "Travelogue"  quite  challenging  to  the 
interest.  They  looked  as  if  they  belonged  to 
such    a    far-off,    unspectacular,    primitive    life. 


THE  EX-EXPOSITION. 


Yes,  its  architectural  glory  has  departed. 
The  palaces  are  being  denuded  of  their  walls, 
although,  as  if  the  wreckers  felt  a  reluctance 
at  dethroning  these  symbolic  figures,  each 
"Victory"  still  seems  to  stand,  with  outspread 
wings,  on  her  special  gable.  The  Educational 
Palace  is  a  vast  skeleton.  The  courts  are 
nothing  but  deposits  for  loose  lumber  and 
rubbish.  The  Italian  Towers  have  disap- 
peared, and  the  Tower  of  Jewels,  its  mighty 
ribs  naked  to  the  gaze  of  the  world,  is  half- 
wrecked.  The  pedestals  of  the  statuary  stand 
empty,  and  dismembered  figures  in  staff  stand 
or  lie  about  the  grounds. 

I  saw  the  various  sections  of  the  Fountain 

of   Eldorado  lying  about  in  the  vast  space  in 

front    of   the   tower,   and   even   in   their   fallen 

I  and   severed    state,    the   beauty   of   the    figures 


arrested  the  passer-by.  One  paused  once 
more  to  admire  the  impetus  expressed  by  the 
forward  rushing  figures;  to  gaze  at  the  yield- 
ing grace  of  the  maid  whose  kiss  wooed  her 
lover  to  a  temporary  forgetfulness  of  the  mad 
race;  or  to  appreciate  the  artist's  skill  in  ex- 
pressing the  relaxation  of  death  in  the  body 
of  the  woman  who  sinks,  dying,  in  the  arms 
of  her  mate.  And  there  were  the  two 
guardians  of  the  gate,  the  male  stern,  aus- 
tere, in  his  denial,  while  in  the  woman's 
gentler  pose  one  divined  a  softening  dew  of 
compassion. 

We  looked  around  for  the  darling  little 
statue  of  "Youth,"  the  tender,  budding  child 
beaut}7  of  which  had  made  it  a  Mecca  for 
many  beauty-worshipping  pilgrims.  We  found 
it,  but  it  was  invisible.  Safely  boxed  up,  we 
discovered  from  the  address  on  the  case  that 
it  was  destined  for  some  appreciative  citizen 
of  Los  Angeles. 

The  majority  of  the  state  buildings  are 
down.  The  Oregon  building,  all  stripped  of 
its  adorning  veil  of  vines,  fine-foliaged  ferns, 
and  gay  blossoms,  looks  graceless  and  for- 
lorn. The  assertive  Cuban  and  Argentine 
buildings  still  stand,  looming  tall  and  flam- 
boyant, while  the  many  that  caressed  the  eye 
with  their  lines  of  architectural  grace  have 
gone.  It  is  to  the  puzzled  public  a  problem 
as  to  why  the  government  did  not  keep  and 
use  several  of  these  buildings.  They  were 
not  far  from  some  of  the  residential  build- 
ings of  the  Presidio,  and  since  officers'  quar- 
ters are  to  be  speedily  built,  why  could  not 
some  of  them  have  been  made  available  as 
dwellings?  A  little  remodeling,  partitioning, 
additional  plumbing,  etc.,  and  thousands  of 
dollars  would  have  been  saved  and  some  in- 
teresting mementoes  of  the  Exposition  re- 
tained. Since  they  are  all  going,  one  finds 
one's  self  instinctively  sniffing  suspiciously  for 
the  succulent  odor  of  Pork. 

As  we  continue  our  progress  through  the 
grounds  we  find  that  the  Inside  Inn  has  lost 
its  upper  stories ;  but  the  Horticultural 
Palace  remains  untouched.  So  does  Festival 
Hall.  But  the  lawns  are  brown  and  dry,  and 
thousands  of  plants  and  trees  have  been  re- 
moved. Groves  of  trees  of  various  kinds  in 
boxes  stand  in  the  big  south  space  ranged  in 
geometrical  rows,  and  are  being  carefully 
watered  and  tended,  but  it  is  only  around  the 
Palace  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  California  Build- 
ing that  the  gardens  retain  their  pristine 
beauty.  True,  the  lagoon  is  empty.  It  had 
been  becoming  altogether  too  odoriferous. 
Possibly  after  cleaning  it  they  will  fill  it  again, 
since  it  serves  as  a  lovely  setting  to  that 
colossal  jewel,  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts. 

To  enter  the  Forbidden  Garden  at  the 
California  Building  is  like  coming  home.  It 
is,  too,  such  a  comfort  to  reflect  that  all 
those  conjoined  beauties  are  to  stay.  We 
shall  not  have  to  renounce  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  that  benignant  friar  figure  bending 
above  the  tossing  branches  of  the  cluster  of 
trees  which  blend  so  beautifully  with  the  sug- 
gestions of  California's  storied  past.  They 
and  the  double  inclosure  of  cypresses  make 
an  ideal  conjunction  with  the  beautiful  build- 
ing, and  although  I  am  far  from  believing 
that  that  is  a  suitably  central  place  for  the 
Normal  School,  one  can  but  be  relieved  and 
glad,  since  the  architects  decreed  such  an 
ideal     union     of    harmonious     elements,     that 
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there  is  to  be  no  divorce.  The  Forbidden 
Garden,  within  its  delicious  inclosure  of  liv- 
ing green,  is  as  beautiful  as  ever.  Like  the 
gardens  around  the  Fine  Arts  Palace,  it  has 
been  carefully  tended.  Its  fountain  still 
plays,  and  its  beds  are  masses  of  brilliant 
bloom.  These  two  beautiful  spots  are  prac- 
tically all  that  are  left  of  our  treasures.  The 
untouched  Horticultural  Hall  is  dreary, 
standing,  as  it  does,  facing  gigantic  demoli- 
tion. 

The  fine  efficiency  of  the  Exposition  man- 
agement still  holds.  They  have  resisted  nu- 
merous requests  of  the  Art  Association  man- 
agement in  their  firm  intention  of  protecting 
the  public  from  its  own  rashness.  It  would 
never  do  to  turn  crowds  into  the  dangerous 
quarters  where  wreckers  are  at  work,  and 
therefore  the  management  has  consistently  re- 
fused free  admissions  on  a  general  scale,  for 
well  they  know  that  the  Exposition  territory 
would  be  subjected  to  a  mighty  onslaught  of 
the  curious.  Later,  however,  an  inclosure 
will  be  erected  partitioning  off  from  the  rest 
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of  the  grounds  an  approach  to  the  Palace  of 
Fine  Arts,  and  then  the  public  will  probably 
be  allowed  free  admission.  At  present  re- 
sponsible people,  on  giving  some  kind  of  a 
written  pledge  to  make  good  any  possible 
damage  inflicted,  are  being  granted  permits 
to  enter.  The  galleries,  though  stripped  of 
many  of  their  treasures,  still  have  an  enor- 
mous collection.  Chase,  Sargent,  Whistler, 
Redfield,  Childe  Hassam,  and  many  others  of 
the  Titans  are  still  represented.  But  of  that 
more  anon.  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


Musical  Farce,  "Oh,  I  Say,"  at  the  Columbia. 

"Oh,  I  Say,"  coming  here  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  having  been  the  rage  of  London  and 
Paris  for  two  seasons,  is  expected  to  bring  a 
big  house  to  the  Columbia  Theatre  on  Mon- 
day night,  when  it  is  offered  for  the  first 
time.  This  musical  farce  is  an  adaptation 
from  the  French  and  there  is  dash  and  go  to 
every  scene  and  situation.  All  the  members 
of  the  musical-comedy  company  will  be  well 
cast  and  the  principals  will  have  effective 
solos.  The  big  chorus  will  have  plenty  to  do 
and  the  ensemble  numbers  will  be  all  that  can 
be  asked. 

The  farce  abounds  in  highly  amusing 
scenes  played  by  Robert  Pitkin,  Arthur  Cun- 
ningham, J.  Humbird  Duffey,  Eleanor  Henry, 
Dorothy  Webb,  Maude  Beatty,  and  the  other 
principals.  The  story  tells  of  a  young  hus- 
band who  on  his  wedding  day  is  suddenly 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  fascinating 
actress  who  engaged  his  affections  some  time 
before,  and  whose  troubles  are  intensified 
when  he  finds  out  that  the  charming  Parisian 
flat  in  which  it  is  intended  to  spend  the 
honeymoon  is  none  other  than  the  abode  of 
Mile.  Sidonie  de  Matisse.  When  the  young 
husband  and  his  former  flame  meet  he  intro- 
duces his  friend  Henri  as  the  bridegroom 
and  represents  himself  as  the  best  man.  Mat- 
ters are  made  worse  by  the  fact  that  papa- 
in-law  is  also  an  admirer  of  Sidonie  under 
another  name.  To  all  this  is  added  the  at- 
tempts of  mama-in-law  to  follow  the  young 
couple,  feeling  it  her  duty  to  watch  over 
their  interests  during  the  early  days  of  matri- 
mony. When  the  farcical  situations  are  not 
holding  attention  there  is  a  song  feature  or 
a  dance  number  to  attract  favor,  and  from 
all  accounts  "Oh,  I  Say,"  is  one  of  those 
laughter-provoking  musical  hits  so  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  the  American  public.  Some  novel 
song  features,  dashing  costumes,  lighting,  and 
scenic  effects  are  promised. 

Matinees  are  announced  for  Sunday, 
Wednesday,  and  Saturday.  Sunday  afternoon 
and  night,  the  28th,  will  see  the  final 
presentations  of  "The  Midnight  Girl." 


"The  Unchastened  Woman,"  at  the  Cort. 

One  of  the  positive  successes  scored  in 
New  York  this  season  was  made  by  Mr.  Oli- 
ver Morosco  when  he  presented  Louis  K. 
Anspacher's  three-act  comedy-drama,  "The 
Unchastened  Woman,"  at  the  Thirty-Ninth 
Street  Theatre,  with  Miss  Emily  Stevens  in 
the   role   of  Caroline   Knolys. 

The  play  is  said  to  be  replete  with  poignant 
truths  presented  in  the  form  of  a  drama,  the 
story  being  of  great  interest,  human,  and  en- 
tertaining. Miss  Emily  Stevens,  who  is  the 
star  of  "The  Unchastened  Woman,"  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  being  one  of  the  foremost 
delineators  of  high-class  comedy  on  the 
American  stage.  The  role  of  Caroline 
Knolys  is  an  extremely  difficult  one,  calling 
for  artistry  of  the  highest  possible  order, 
and  this  Miss  Stevens  brings  to  the  part. 
Caroline  is   a  remarkably   selfish   woman,   and 
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the  unfortunate  part  of  it  all  is  that  her 
prototype  exists  in  every  community.  She  is 
not  immoral,  for  the  Seventh  Commandment 
she  holds  sacred,  but  she  is  distinctly  un- 
moral, being  willing  to  sacrifice  everybody 
and  everything  that  she  may  attain  her  own 
ends  in  her  own  way. 

Briefly  told,  the  story  of  the  play  princi- 
pally concerns  Caroline,  her  husband,  a  young 
architect  by  the  name  of  Lawrence  Sanbury, 
and  his  wife.  Caroline  lives  with  her  hus- 
band because  it  is  to  her  advantage  to  do  so. 
She  has  plenty  of  opportunity  to  divorce  him, 
but  she  will  not,  and  while  the  husband  is 
anxious  to  rid  himself  of  the  incubus  he  can 
not,  for  Caroline  holds  the  whip-hand.  On  a 
trip  abroad  she  has  met  Sanbury,  a  rising 
young  architect  who  is  happily  married,  and 
she  almost  falls  in  love  with  him.  Near 
enough  to  all  but  break  up  his  home.  How- 
ever, Sanbury's  wife  is  a  sensible  woman  and 
the  situation  is  saved  before  it  has  gone  too 
far. 

The  company  Mr.  Morosco  will  present  in 
"The  Unchastened  Woman"  is  identical  with 
the  New  York  cast  with  but  two  exceptions — 
Emilie  Polini  and  Ruth  Rose.  The  others  are 
H.  Reeves-Smith,  Hassard  Short,  Louis  Ben- 
nison,  Isabel  Richards,  and  Jennie  Lamont, 
all  playing  their  original  roles.  Mr.  Morosco 
brings  Miss  Stevens  and  her  company  in  "The 
Unchastened  Woman"  to  the  Cort  Theatre 
next  Sunday  night.  Matinees  will  be  given 
on  Wednesdays  and  on  Saturdays  during  the 
engagement.  

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  for  next  week  a 
fine  bill  with  two  headline  attractions,  the 
first  of  which  will  be  Martin  Beck's  presenta- 
tion of  John  L.  Golden's  Chinese  drama,  "The 
River  of  Souls."  Mr.  Golden  wrote  "The 
River  of  Souls"  for  the  last  Lambs'  Club 
Gambol.  With  his  usual  good  judgment,  Mr, 
Beck  immediately  recognized  its  fascination 
and  merit  and  wisely  secured  it  for  the  Or- 
pheum Circuit,  where  it  has  proved  a  sensa- 
tion in  the  theatres  in  which  it  has  already 
been  presented.  It  is  a  vivid  and  engrossing 
one-act  play.  Felice  Morris  is  credited  with 
a  wonderfully  human  and  intense  perform- 
ance of  the  leading  feminine  role,  Suey  Sin 
Fah  (The  Lily  Flower),  while  Harold  Hart- 
sell  as  the  Mandarin,  Wo  Hi  Yon,  is  equally 
well  spoken  of.  The  others  in  the  cast  are 
equally  good. 

Those  vaudevillians,  Bonita  and  Lew 
Hearn,  will  be  the  other  stellar  feature.  Bo- 
nita has  beauty  and  talent,  and  as  an  eccen- 
tric comedian  Lew  Hearn  is  in  a  class  by 
himself.  They  are  presenting  what  they  are 
pleased  to  term  "Bits  of  Musical  Comedy." 

The  Gomez  Trio,  three  Castilians,  exponents 
of  Spanish  dances,  will  present  a  fascinating 
programme. 

The  Statues,  a  statuesque  acrobatic  novelty, 
is  given  in  front  of  a  black  velvet  curtain, 
and  as  the  four  men  and  one  woman  who 
appear  in  the  act  are  dressed  in  white,  the 
effect  is  both  striking  and  pleasing.  They 
supplement  their  series  of  artistic  poses  with 
feats  of  strength  and  acrobatic  skill. 

Joe  Laurie  and  Aleen  Bronson  will  return 
for  next  week  only  with  their  singing  and 
talking  act,   "Lost   and  Found." 

The  subjects  of  the  Orpheum  Travelogue 
will  be  "Industries  in  Cashmere,  British  In- 
dia," "Making  Wine  in  Burgundy,"  and 
"Along  the   French   Mediterranean   Coast." 

It  will  be  the  final  week  of  Dorothy  Toye, 
the  girl  with  two  grand  opera  voices,  and  of 
Joe  Cook  and  Jack  Lorenz  in  their  farcical 
hit,   "The   Millionaires." 

With  this  programme  Marie  Cahill  will  also 
say   farewell.  

Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

"The  Junior  Revue  of  1915,"  one  of  the 
biggest  and  highest-salaried  acts  that  has 
ever  been  booked  over  the  Pantages  Circuit, 
opens  as  the  headline  feature  on  an  excel- 
lent eight-act  show  at  the  Pantages  Theatre 
on  Sunday  afternoon.  There  are  twenty- 
four  juvenile  stars  in  the  act,  each  one 
offering  a  specialty  of  character  studies  of 
celebrated  stage  luminaries.  The  act  was 
booked  for  a  special  tour  of  the  Pantages 
Circuit  by  the  Woods  Enterprises  Company, 
which  organized  the  production  under  the 
personal    supervision    of   Alexander    Pantages. 

Clayton  and  Rennie,  a  duo  of  riotous  fun- 
makers  who  created  the  biggest  laughing  hit 
ever  scored  at  the  Pantages,  will  return  with 
a   new   edition   of  their  nonsense. 

The  Great  Howard,  a  famous  ventriloquist, 
will  appear  in  his  own  original  conception, 
entitled  "At  the  Dentist's   Office." 

Bert  Ford,  a  young  chap  with  new  ideas 
in  dancing;  Earl  Taylor  and  Ethel  Arnold, 
local  favorites,  in  new  song  hits  ;  Claire  and 
Atwood,  eccentric  comiques,  and  the  eleventh 
episode  of  "The  Iron  Claw"  will  round  out 
the  best  balanced  bill  that  has  been  pre- 
sented at  the  popular  Market  Street  vaude- 
ville house  in  months. 


Young  Thing — Then  you,  too,  have  felt  the 
subtle  touch  of  his  genius.  Old  Party — Oh, 
ves — and  also  the  subtle  genius  of  his  touch. 
—Life. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


A  Chant  of  Love  for  England. 
A  song  of  liate   is  a  song  of  Hell; 
Some    there   be    that    sing;   it   well. 
Let  them  sing  it  luud  and  long. 
We  lift  our  hearts  in  a  loftier  song: 
We  lift   our   hearts   to   Heaven   above, 
Singing  the  glory  of  her  we  love, 
England! 

Glory  of  thought   and   glory   of  deed, 
Glory  i>f  Hampden  and  Runnymedc; 
Glory  of  ships  that  sought    far  goals, 
Glory  of  swords  and  glory  of  souls! 
Glory  of  songs  mounting  as  birds. 
Glory  immortal  of  magical  words; 
Glory   of   Milton,   glory   of   Nelson, 
Tragical   glory  of   Gordon   and    Scott; 
Glory    of    Shelley,   glory   of   Sidney. 
Glory  transcendent  that  perishes  not, — 
Hers  is  the  story,  hers  be  the  glory, 
England  1 

Shatter  her  beauteous  breast  ye  may; 
The   Spirit  of  England  none  can  slay! 
Dash  the  bomb  on  the  dome  of  Paul's, — 
Deem   ye    the    fame   of   the    Admiral    falls? 
Pry  the  stone  from  the  chancel  floor, — 
Dream  ye   that   Shakespeare  shall  live  no   i 
Where  is  the  giant  shot  that  kills 
Wordsworth  walking  the  old  green  hills? 
Trample  the  red  rose  on  the  ground, — 
Keats  is  Beauty  while  earth  spins  round! 
Bind  her,  grind  her,  burn  her  with  fire. 
Cast  her  ashes  into  the  sea. — 
She  shall  escape,  she  shall  aspire, 
She  shall  arise  to  make  men  free: 
She  shall  arise  in  a  sacred  scorn. 
Lighting  the  lives  that  are  yet  unborn; 
Spirit   supernal,   Splendour  eternal, 
England! 


The  Gaoler. 
To   be   free,   to  be    alone, 
Is  a  joy  that  I  have  not  known. 

To  a  keeper  who  never  sleeps 
I  was  given  at  the  hour  of  birth 
By    the   governors  of   earth; 
And  so  well  his  watch   he  keeps, 
Though   I   leave  no  sleight  untried. 
That  he  will  not  quit  ray  side. 

How  often,  in  bygone  years, 
I  have  passioned,  and  sworn  with  tears 
That  I  loathed  him  and  all  his  ways! 
He  is  silent;  he  smiles;  he  stays. 

When  I  close  my  eyes  at  night, 
His    face   is  my   latest   sight. 
That  dark  face  is  mine  own! 
He   walks  in   my  dreams  at  will; 
When  I  wake,  he  is  with  me  still. 
To   be   free,   to  be   alone, 
Is  a  joy  that  I  have  not  known. 

I  have  cried  to  the  winds,  the  sea, 
"Oh,   help  me,  for  ye  are  free!" 
I  have  thought  to  escape  away, 
But  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  lay. 
From  the  hills  and  the  lifting  stars 
He  has  borne  me  back  to  bars; 
With  the  spell  of  my  murmured  name 
He  has  captived  and  kept  me  tame. 

It  is  whispered  that  he  and  I 
In    a    single    hour   shall    die, 
As   we  were   born,    'tis   said. 
I   shall  lie  in   selfless  peace; 
For    him,  too,    is  surcease, 
Rest,   and   a  quiet  bed. 
Self  bindeth   not  the  dead. 

Somewhat  otherwise  I  believe; 

For  a  hope  is  astir  in  me 

That  when  consciousness  one  day  fills 

With  a  splendour  I  scarce  conceive, — 

More  than  the  winds  and  sea. 

Afore    than    the    stars    and    hills, — 

I    indeed    shall    escape    away 

Forever  in  that  great  day; 

I   shall   have   no  heed   to   give 

Unto  aught  that  would  call  me  back: 

He  shall  pass  like  the  sunrise   rack, 

He  shall  vanish;   but   I    shall    live! 


The  Inn  of  the  Star. 
When   the  Old  Year  plods  down 

Toward  the  end  of  the    hill. 
Where  the  white  little  town 

Lies    asleep,    wonder-still, 
Then    he   mends   his  dull   pace, 

For   a   ray,   streaming   far. 
Strikes  a  gleam    in    his    face 

From   the  Inn  of  the  Star. 

Then    the    staff    is    set    by. 

And   the   shoon    from   his    fuel, 
And    the    burden    let    lie, 

And    he   sitteth    at   meat; 
Old    jests    round    the    board, 

Old    songs    round    the    blaze, 
While    the    faint    bells   accord 

Like  the  souls  of  old   days. 

In  the  sweet  bed  of  peace 

He    shall    sleep    for    a   night. 
And  faith,   like  a  fleece, 

Lap    him    kindly   and    light; 
Then  the  wind,  crooning  wild, 

Mystic    music    shall    seem. 
And    the    brow   of  the    Child 

Be   a   light  through   his  dream. 

And   we,   loo,   follow  down 

The   long  slope  of  the  hill: 
See,    the    white    little    town, 

Where  it  shines,    wonder-still! 
Be  our  hopes  quenched  or  bright. 

Be    nur    griefs   what    they    an. 
We   shall   sojourn    a    night 

At   the    Inn   of    the   Star. 
-From  "A  Chant  of  Love  for  England  and  Oihei 
Poems,"   by   Helen    Gray   Cone.     Published   M 
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lohnny  Appleseed. 
The  interest  in  Johnny  Appleseed  which 
crystallized  last  year  in  Eleanor  Atkinson's 
book,  "Johnny  Appleseed,"  still  continues  to 
grow.  A  monument  to  his  memory  was  dedi- 
cated recently  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  Mrs. 
Atkinson  has  described  him  as  "half  mystic, 
half  poet,  a  lover  of  nature  and  of  his 
fellow-men,  his  long  life  of  solitary  and 
perilous  wandering,  always  in  the  van  of 
migration,  was  consecrated  to  the  blossoming 
of  the  wilderness." 
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RPHFIIM       O'FARRELL  STREET 

III  11LU1H  BetwetD  Stockton  and  Powell 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

Last    Week — The    Incomparable 

MARIE    CAHILL. 

Who  Is  So  Different  from  All  Others 
In    conjunction    with 
A  WONDERFUL  SHOW 
Martin     Beck     Presents     "THE     RIVER     OF 
SOULS,"     a     Chinese      Drama     bv     John      L. 
Golden;  BONITA  and  LEW  HEARN  in  "Bits 
of  Musical  Comedy";   GOMEZ  TRIO.    Spanish 
Peasant     Dancers;     THE     STATUES.     Statu- 
esque      Acrobatic       Novelty;       LAURIE       and 
BRONSON,    "Lost    and    Found"     (Return    for 
One  Week  Only);  DOROTHY  TOYE,  the  Girl 
with    Two    Grand    Opera    Voices;     NEW    OR- 
PHEUM   TRAVELOGUE;    Last    Week,    JOE 
COOK  and   JACK   LORENZ    in   "The   Million- 
aires." 

Evening  prices,  10c.  25e,  50e,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c.  50c.     Phone— DOUGLAS  70. 
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SEASON  OF  MUSICAL-COMEDY  HITS 

Sun.    aft.    and    night,    May    2S— Last    times 

"The    -Midnight    Girl" 

Beginning    Monday    Night.    May    29 

First    Time    Here  of  the    Rage  «»f   London    ami 

Paris    for    Two    Seasons,    the 

Musical    Farce 

"OH,   I    SAY" 

Flin — Sung     Hits    Galore — Stunning    Costumes 
Evenings,    SI     to     10c;     Mats.,    Wed.,    Sat., 
Sun  ,    75c    to    10c. 
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Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND     MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last    Time    Tonight—  •'Passing    Show    of    1915" 

Commencing    Sunday    Night.    May   28 

Matinees  li 'cdnesday  and  Satut day 

Oliver    Morosco    Presents 

EMILY  STEVENS 

in    Louis   K,   Anspacher's   Successful    Comedy- 
I  hrama 

The  Unchastened  Woman 

With   the  Original    N.   Y.    Cast   and   Production 
Nights.    50c   to    S-1:    Mats..    50c   to    $1.50. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

Ever  since  we  determined  to  be  prepared 
at  all  costs  for  anything  that  might  come, 
from  war  abroad"  to  twins  at  home,  we  have 
been  watching  with  a  certain  fascinated  en- 
thusiasm the  manoeuvres  of  those  dauntless 
women  who  have  organized  themselves  into 
a  military  camp  somewhere  in  the  East. 
Unfortunately  the  bulletins  are  of  the  most 
trivial  nature.  Perhaps  a  rigorous  censor- 
ship is  resolved  to  prevent  the  egress  of  any 
news  likely  to  be  of  aid  to  the  enemy.  Pos- 
sibly the  happenings  are  of  so  distinctly  femi- 
nine a  nature  as  to  be  unfit  for  male  perusal. 
However  that  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that 
a  nearly  impenetrable  veil  has  descended 
over  these  military  preparations,  and  we  can 
do  no  more  than  speculate  as  to  the  vast 
operations  that  may  be  hidden  behind  these 
paltry  news  items  that  are  obviously  intended 
to  conceal  rather  than   to   reveal. 

For  example,  we  read  that  police  have 
been  stationed  around  the  camp  in  order  to 
prevent  the  daring  motorist  from  flashing  his 
headlights  upon  the  martial  scene  of  pre- 
paredness, not  for  war,  but  for  bed.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  enemy  will  be  similarly  con- 
siderate and  that  no  night  attack  under  the 
searchlights  of  the  battlefield  will  disclose 
the  embattled  women  of  America  hurrying 
to  the  defense  of  hearth  and  home  with  their 
hair  down  and  clad  in  pajamas.  Inasmuch 
as  only  one  small  mirror  is  allowed  to  each 
tent  of  four  women,  it  is  evident  that  a  new 
rule  must  be  attached  to  The  Hague  Con- 
vention. Adequate  leisure  must  be  pro- 
vided for.  so  that  our  innate  modesties  may 
be  preserved.  The  attacking  force  must 
either  give  due  notice  of  its  approach  or  it 
must  refrain  from  the  use  of  searchlights. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  still  better  to  insist  that 
the  women's  camp  shall  be  assailed  only  by 
women  and  that  appropriate  signs  should  be 
erected  in  order  that  mere  males  shall  be 
warned  from  the  scene. 

Another  bulletin  from  the  camp  that 
seems  unaccountably  to  have  escaped  the  cen- 
sor reveals  some  of  those  domestic  difficulties 
that  will  doubtless  be  removed  by  a  fuller 
experience  of  the  dread  exactions  of  war. 
An  official  pronouncement  that  was  certainly 
not  intended  for  the  public  eye  conveys  a 
warning  to  the  women  warriors  that  they 
must  furnish  themselves  with  pincushions. 
The  canvas  of  the  tents  must  not  be  used 
as  a  receptacle  for  hatpins,  safety-pins,  or 
the  common  and  garden  variety-  of  pin  used 
for  those  more  sacred  and  inner  purposes 
into  which  mere  man  must  never  pry.  The 
official  order  says  "the  tents  can  not  be  used 
as  receptacles  for  pins,  hatpins,  and  like 
feminine  implements."  That  sounds  as 
though  it  emanated  from  a  member  of  the 
sterner  sex  and  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  if  the  free  and  independent  soul  of 
woman  will  submit  to  it.  One  would  sup- 
pose not.  One  may  further  suspect  that  the 
novel  fun  of  obeying  orders  will  pall  after 
a  time  and  that  the  first  shower  of  rain 
will  disclose  the  appalling  effects  of  a  pin 
prick  in  a  canvas  tent. 

But  the  rigors  of  camp  life  can  hardly  fail 
to  benefit  those  hardy  and  patriotic  women 
who  are  willing  to  encounter  them.  The 
stringencies  of  war  can  have  no  terrors  for 
them  after  the  successful  imitation  imposed 
by  camp  life.  How  real  these  are  is  shown 
by  the  following  bill-of-fare  wisely  passed 
by  the  censor  in  order  to  silence  the  cen- 
sorious tongues  that  are  ever  ready  to 
asperse  the  efforts  of  a  militant  patriotism : 

Diniier — Chicken  fricassee,  mashed  potatoes,  as- 
paragus tips,  cream  sauce,  candied  sweet  potatoes, 
June  peas,  stuffed  olives,  pickles,  radishes,  bread 
and    butter,    ice-cream,    and    sponge    cake. 

Supper — Shrimp  salad,  sliced  fresh  tomatoes, 
boiled  ham,  potato  salad,  bread  and  butter,  lemon 
ice,   and  stewed  peaches. 

Small  wonder  that  a  marked  reduction 
should  follow  a  regimen  so  severe  and  that 
the  squads  of  women  who  leave  the  camp 
after  two  weeks'  training  should  be  several 
tons  lighter  than  the  squads  going  in.  But 
then,  as  is  so  feelingly  remarked  by  the  New 
York  Sun,  "the  American  girl  is  always 
physically  fit  and  her  loveliness  is  not  to  be 
measured  in  tons." 


The  sociologist  of  the  future  will  look 
back  in  amazement  upon  an  age  that  will 
seem  to  have  thought  of  nothing  except 
money  and  matrimony.  And  we,  too.  should 
marvel  at  the  same  miracle  if  we  were  but 
able  to  look  at  ourselves  from  the  outside. 
Money  and  matrimony  not  only  saturate  our 
literature,  but  they  are  the  yardsticks  to 
which  we  instantly  revert  in  order  to  meas- 
ure the  import  of  all  eanhly  events. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  the  Ameri- 
can newspaper  correspondent  in  London. 
One  would  suppose  that  quite  a  number  of 
in tert  sting  things  were  happening  in  Lon- 
don, quite  a  number  of  things  worth  a  tele- 
gram. But  he  knows  his  audience,  does  that 
cor-  ;spondent.  Thrones  may  fall  and  em- 
pires dissolve,  but  what  the  public  wants  to 
hca.  about  is  matrimony.  So  first  we  have 
long    telegram    about    a    sermon    preached 


j   by    Father    Bernard    Vaughan,    who    has    the 
I   most     fashionable     congregation     in     London. 
j   Father    Vaughan    wants    to    know    why    there  | 
are   so    many   marriages    and    so    few    babies. 
Well,    it's    of   no    use    to    ask    us.      We    don't 
know.      We    were   piously    brought   up   before 
the   days   of  co-education    and   Jane   Addams. 
We    were    not    instructed    in    such    matters. 
Father    Vaughan    says   he    sees    lots    of   finely 
dressed    women,    or    rather    finely    undressed 
women,   and  they  have  pet  lap   dogs   and  pet   ] 
footmen,  but  no  babies.     And  they  are  mar-  i 
ried,  too.     It  seems  to  be  mainly  the  unmar-   i 
ried  women  in  England  who  have  the  babies 
nowadays.      The    nation    is    traveling    to    the 
cemetery,   says  Father  Vaughan.     Presumably   | 
so.      We    are    most    of   us    headed    that    way,   j 
come   to   think   of  it.      But  why   send   a   tele-  j 
gram     to     America     about     this  ?      We     have 
troubles  of  our  own. 

Then  there  is  another  long  telegram  about  i 
the  report  of  the  British  registrar-general,  i 
If  officials  would  but  abandon  this  pernicious  ' 
habit  of  making  reports  we  should  all  be  so 
much  happier.  Indeed  the  officials  them-  < 
selves  are  a  superfluity7.  Now  a  registrar- 
general  does  not  preach  sermons,  nor  predict 
calamities.  He  neither  wails  nor  sobs.  He 
deals  in  figures.  And  these  figures  show  that 
never  before  were  there  so  manj'  marriages 
nor  so  few  babies.  What  becomes  of  the 
babies  we  can  not  imagine.  "We  saw  a  play 
by  Maeterlinck  once.  It  was  called  "The 
Blue  Bird,"  and  it  impressed  us  mightily. 
We  believed  it  all.  We  were  shown  a  sort 
of  celestial  baby  warehouse,  filled  with  babies 
waiting  to  be  born.  In  those  happy  days  a 
marriage  on  earth  was  a  sort  of  "stand  by" 
signal  to  the  unborn  babies,  giving  them  to 
understand  that  some  of  them  would  be 
needed  pretty  soon.  But  a  marriage  nowa- 
days has  no  such  significance.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. The  unborn  babies  have  lost  their  in- 
terest in  the  wedding  bells.  They  are  look- 
ing elsewhere  for  the  open  door,  although 
why  any  baby  should  wish  to  be  born  we  can 
not  for  the  life  of  us  imagine.  But  Mr. 
Maeterlinck  says  they  do,  and  He  Knows. 
But   why   cable   these   things   to    America? 

Then  comes  a  third  dispatch.  It  tells  us 
why  there  are  so  many  marriages.  It  seems 
that  there  is  an  excess  of  some  80,000  and 
this  is  largely  accounted  for  by  an  amiable 
weakness  for  bigamy.  The  women  want  to 
marry  soldiers  and  the  soldiers  are  willing. 
Was  the  martial  ear  ever  yet  deaf  to  the 
call  of  love?  So  the  soldiers  marry  early  I 
and  often.  Not  theirs  to  reason  why,  or  in-  \ 
deed  to  reason  at  all.  We  are  told  of  one  : 
wounded  soldier  who  married  four  women 
in  as  many  weeks.  Noble  patriot.  That  he 
could  no  longer  fight  in  the  trenches  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  spend  his  days  in  ig- 
noble ease.  He  did  what  he  could.  Every 
one  could  help,  he  said.  There  was  always 
something  to  be  done  for  the  good  of  the 
country,  he  said.  This  was  no  time  for 
sloth,  he  said.  Let  every  one  put  his  shoul- 
der to  the  wheel,  he  said.  And  so  it  goes. 
But  why  is  all  this  junk  cabled  to   America? 


We  did  not  know  that  there  was  a  Na- 
tional Hosiery  Association  or  that  it  had 
held  a  convention  until  we  were  apprised  of 
these  facts  by  a  telegram  from  Philadelphia. 
It  seems  that  not  only  is  there  a  Hosiery  As- 
sociation, but  that  it  issues  orders  of  the  most 
startling  kind,  and  orders  that  we  suspect 
will  be  obeyed.  The  particular  command 
that  has  now  been  issued  like  the  ukase  of  a 
Czar  is  to  the  effect  that  women's  stockings 
are  to  be  just  long  enough  to  reach  the  hem 
of  the  dress  and  that  above  that  mystic  line 
there  shall  be  nothing.  And  we  are  notified, 
moreover,  of  another  probable  order  that  the 
stocking  shall  come  precisely  to  the  top  of 
the  boot,  that  it  shall,  in  fact,  be  no  more 
than  a  footwarmer.  We  shall  watch  with 
considerable  interest  for  the  first  appear- 
ance   on    our    streets    of   stockingless   women. 
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SUPERB  QUALITY 
THE  FINEST 
PRODUCED  IN 

CALIFORNIA 


/  TIPOms 


was  awarded  the 


"GRAND  prize" atthe 

Panama-Pacific  Int-Exoosition. 


There 

are 

attractive 

Resorts 

every 

few 

miles 

on 

Lines 

of 

Southern 

Pacific 

Time  stated  is 
shortest  from 
San  Francisco 
in  each  case 


'*V/      SUNSET      \+*\ 

(0GDEN  &SHA5TA) 

ROUTES 


FIRST  DC  SAFETY 


San  Jose,  ML  Hamilton 

Excellent  Hotels.  Auto  boulevard 
to  Lick  Observatory.  Sixty-mile 
electric  line  ride  through  beautiful 
Santa  Clara  Valley.  Time,  1  hour, 
10  min.,  from  San  Francisco. 

Santa  Cruz  and  Big  Trees 

Hotels,  Casino  and  Board  Walk. 
Cliff  drives.  Motoring.  Golf  links. 
Sea-fishing.  Bathing.  Time,  2 
hours,  50  min. 

Del  Monte  and  Monterey 

Charming  hotel.  Beautiful  gardens. 
Forty-mile  auto  boulevard.  Bath- 
ing. Boating.  Fishing.  Golf.  Time, 
3  hours,  44  min. 

Pacific  Grove  and 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 

Delightful  family  resorts.  Bathing 
beaches  and  sea-fishing.  Time,  4 
hours. 

Byron  Hot  Springs 

Xew  Hotel  and  mineral  baths  in 
restful  surroundings.  Time,  2 
hours,  24  min. 

Shasta  Springs  and  Resorts 

Delightful  places  amid  crags  and 
pines.  Excellent  trout  fishing. 
Time,    10  hours,   3   min. 

Lake  Tahoe 

In  high  Sierras,  at  elevation  of 
6240  feet  Trout  fishing  (June 
1st).  Hotels  and  resorts,  with 
daily  steamer  trips  around  lake. 
Time,  13  hours,  30  min.,  from  San 
Francisco. 

Upper  Klamath  Lake 
and  Crater  Lake 

Unsurpassed  trout  fishing.  Com- 
fortable quarters  amid  forests  and 
mountains.  Season  July  1st  Auto 
from  Klamath  Falls  and  Kirk. 
Time,  1 9  hours,  45  min.,  to 
Klamath  Falls. 

Yosemite  National  Park 
Mariposa  Big  Trees 

Nature's  wonders.  A  day  or  night 
ride  from  San  Francisco  or  Los 
Angeles  to  El   Portal. 

Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs 

Hotel  and  finely  equipped  mineral 
baths.  A  place  for  rest  and  out- 
door recreation.  Golf  links.  Ten- 
nis.    Time,  6  hours. 

Santa  Barbara 

The  Mission  City.  Ocean  boule- 
vard. Hotels  delightfully  situated. 
Sea-fishing.  Yachting.  Golf.  Beau- 
tiful mountain  drives.  Time,  10 
hours,  3  min. 

Los  Angeles  and  Vicinity 

Noted  tourist  centre.  Ocean 
beaches  within  30  minutes  to  an 
hour  by  electric  lines.  Bathing. 
Sea-fishing.  Hotels  and  pleasure 
piers.     Time,  14  hours,  45  min. 

Pasadena,  Riverside, 
Redlands,  San  Bernardino 

In  charming  surroundings.  Easily 
reached  by  steam  or  electric  lines 
from  Los  Angeles. 


San  Diego 


Panama  -  California  International 
Exposition  open  every  day,  all  the 
year.      Time.    IS  hours,   50  min. 


Write  or  call  on  any  Southern  Pacific  Agent, 

East  or  West,  and  he  will  gladly 

arrange  your  trip. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Perhaps  the  washerlady  whose  mystification 
over  a  suit  of  pajamas  is  recorded  is  a  rela- 
tive of  her  fellow-craftswoman  new  to  the 
family,  who  delivered  the  wash  one  day  and 
said  :  "Say,  does  yer  old  man  play  in  a  band 
— or  where  does  he  wear  them  striped  uni- 
forms ?" 


In  this  city  they  are  telling  of  a  widower 
who  was  married  recently  for  the  third  time, 
and  whose  bride  had  been  married  once  be- 
fore herself.  The  groom-elect  wrote  across 
the  bottom  of  one  of  the  wedding  invitations 
sent  to  a  particular  friend :  "Be  sure  to 
come ;    this   is   no    amateur  performance." 


A  lady  of  great  beauty  and  attractiveness, 
who  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Ireland,  once 
crowned  her  praise  of  it  at  a  party  by  saying: 
*'I  think  I  was  meant  for  an  Irishwoman." 
"Madam,"  rejoined  a  witty  son  of  Erin,  who 
happened  to  be  present,  "thousands  would 
back  me  in  saying  you  were  meant  for  an 
Irishman." 


A  Denver  man  tells  of  one  Westerner's 
opinion  of  the  East.  It  appears  that  this 
man  had  occasion  to  visit  New  York,  a  city 
he  had  never  seen.  He  remained  for  a  week 
or  two  longer  than  he  had  expected,  and,  in 
writing  of  his  experiences  to  his  wife  in  the 
West,  he  said :  "New  York  City  is  a  great 
city,  but  I  do  wish  I  had  come  here  before  I 
was  converted." 


[  A  collector  of  subscriptions  for  the  brass 
band  fund  once  came  across  a  farmer  who 
was  noted  for  his  meanness.  To  his  sur- 
prise the  farmer  at  once  consented  to  sub- 
scribe fully  as  large  a  sum  as  any  he  had 
yet  received.  "Mr.  Hardfist,"  he  said,  ad- 
dressing the  farmer,  "you  are  surely  very 
fond  of  music,  to  give  so  much  ?"  "Oh,  yes," 
said  the  farmer ;  "they're  grand  for  scaring 
the  crows  from  ma  'taties  when  they're  prac- 
ticin',   an'  I'm  grateful." 


Buttonholed  by  an  over-inquisitive  jour- 
nalist, a  British  cabinet  minister  administered 
a  neat  rebuke.  "How  long  do  you  think  the 
war  will  last?"  was  the  final  question  of  a 
long  series  asked  by  the  interviewer.  Very 
promptly  the  minister  asked,  "How  long  is  a 
piece  of  string?"  The  interviewer  stared  at 
him  in  astonishment.  "I — I  don't  know,"  he 
gasped.  "Neither  do  I,"  said  the  minister, 
cordially.  "I'm  glad  we've  agreed  about 
something.     Good-inorning." 


An  attorney,  angered  because  of  an  ad- 
verse ruling  by  the  judge,  left  the  courtroom 
remarking  to  another  lawyer  that  "the  judge 
was  an  ass  and  shouldn't  be  on  the  bench." 
Before  the  case  ended  the  judge  heard  of  the 
remark  and  called  the  attorney  before  him. 
"I  hear,"  he  said,  "that  you  called  me  an 
ass  and  said  I  ought  not  to  be  on  the  bench." 
"Sure,"  replied  the  quick-witted  attorney. 
"Anybody  with  your  profound  knowledge  of 
law  is  an  ass  to  be  on  the  bench.  You  ought 
to  be  practicing  before  the  bar,  where  your 
talents  could  be  cashed  into  big  money." 


Brown  and  Green  were  discussing  dogs  and 
Brown  declared  that  anybody  could  take  the 
fight  out  of  a  savage  dog  by  sitting  down  and 
staring  straight  at  him.  "Yes,"  agreed  Green, 
"I  once  had  occasion  to  try  it.  The  dog  was 
coming  at  me  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  all  that 
I  could  do  was  to  sit  down  and  look  him 
right  in  the  eye."  "I  am  glad  to  hear  you 
say  that,"  was  the  rejoinder  of  Brown.  "It 
is  an  actual  confirmation  of  what  science  con- 
tends." "True,"  answered  Green,  "but  I 
should  have  added  that  when  I  sat  down  I 
chose  for  a  seat  the  top  limb  of  a  tall  tree." 


was  the  sentry's  reply,  given  in  tones  of 
conscious  virtue.  "Marching  round,  were 
you  ?  Why  you've  got  your  boots  off !" 
"Yes,  sergeant;  I  took  'em  off  so  that  I 
wouldn't   wake  the  bloomin'   'orses  !" 


The  young  private  had  been  posted  as  sen- 
try on  B  Squadron  stables.  But  when  the 
sergeant  of  the  guard  came  round  on  his  visit 
he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  The  sergeant 
was  about  to  depart  to  make  inquiries  when 
there  came  a  rustling  noise  from  a  heap  of 
straw,  and  the  sentry  stood  before  him,  minus 
his  boots  and  looking  very  sleepy.  "Hello  !" 
cried  the  sergeant,  "where  were  you  when  I 
came   round   just   now?"      "Marching  round," 


Young  Bentover  had  been  out  of  college 
for  some  time  when  Farmer  Hayes  called  on 
Bentover  senior,  whom  he  found  in  the  bar- 
ley field.  "I  s'pose  your  son  has  been  a 
great  help  to  you  since  he  graduated  from 
the  academy?"  he  asked.  Farmer  Bentover 
replied,  slowly :  "Well,  no — not  so's  you 
could  notice  it.  You  see,  he's  been  so  busy 
figgerin'  on  a  plan  for  interesting  capital  in 
a  scheme  to  build  a  railroad  from  Hudson 
Bay  to  Paraguay,  and  make  the  everlastin' 
fortunes  of  everybody  connected  with  it  by 
shippin'  broken  icebergs  to  Paraguay,  where 
they  don't  have  ice,  and  carryin'  back 
pampas  plumes  to  Hudson  Bay — its  kept  him 
so  steadily  engaged,  in  fact,  that  he  aint  had 
time  to  do  anything  else  but  eat." 


The  man  from  Montana  was  eating  lobster 
Newburg  one  night  in  a  Broadway  restau- 
rant. "Lobsters  are  common  enough  to  you 
people  here  on  the  seacoast,"  he  remarked 
to  a  New  Yorker,  "but  when  one  gets  well 
inland  the  fresh  lobster  becomes  a  bit  more 
of  a  novelty.  Not  that  we  don't  get  plenty  of 
lobsters  in  Montana,  but,  naturally,  they're 
not  as  numerous  as  down  here,  and  they  are 
regarded  as  more  of  a  luxury.  This  fact 
was  brought  to  my  attention  one  night  re- 
cently in  a  hotel  in  Butte.  I  got  in  on  a 
rather  late  train  and  went  into  a  restaurant 
about  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  for  dinner. 
I  happened  to  feel  like  eating  a  grouse  or  a 
duck  or  something  of  that  sort.  I  glanced 
at  the  menu  and  failed  to  see  any  birds. 
'Haven't  you  got  any  grouse  or  other  game?' 
I  asked  the  waiter.  'We  aint  got  any  grouse,' 
was  the  reply.  'The  only  game  we  have  is 
lobsters.'  " 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Common  Prudence. 
Said    Theodore :      "I    intend    to    stay 
Within    easy    reach    of    Oyster    Bay, 
For  who  can  tell   but  the   G.   O.    P. 
Might  wiggle  one  of  his  ears  at  me? 


-Puck. 


Maybe  He  Had  Been  Drincoln. 
There    was    an    old    fellow    in    Lincoln, 
Whose    eyes   were  eternally   blincoln. 
When    asked    what    was    wrong, 
He    replied:       "Run    along, 
When    I'm    thincoln,    I    can't   keep    from    wincoln.' 
— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Ancient  and  Modern. 
Life    may    hold   all    the   old    romance, 
I    say    it   may,    but    youngsters    dance 
A    very    different    kind    of   way 
From   what    we   danced   just   yesterday; 
First,    arm   and    arm   we   would    parade. 
Then    with    the    first    faint    notes    we    swayed- 
The   girls— like    meadows   full    of   blooms. 
And    the   air    filled    with    faint    perfumes, 
The    blending    wreath    of    blossomtd    ways 
And    upland    slopes  of   yesterdays. 

And    the    young    men    had    dignity 

Back   in   the   days   that    used   to    be ; 

They    trod    a    measure    in    a    way 

You   scarcely  ever  see  today; 

They   bowed    low    to   their  partner,  and 

With    deep    respect    they    took    her    hand 

And   led  her  to  her  place,   and  then 

Led    her   back  to    her    seat    again 

When    the    dance    ended,    and    then    said 

Their    words    of    thanks    with    bended    head. 

These    days    a    boy,    all    pompadour, 
Comes    teetering    across    the    floor 
As    if   he    has   springs    in    his    legs, 
Or  as   if  he  approached    on    eggs. 
With    snapping    fingers;    with    a   jump 
He    grabs    his    waiting    sugar-lump 
And  down   the    floor  they  zip   and   slide, 
And  gallop,  jump  and  hop,  and  glide, 
And   he   yanks    her   up   off   the    floor, 
And    flops   her  down   on   it  once  more! 

Then    he    backs   her   across   the    hall 
So    swift   you   think  she's  bound   to    fall. 
But    finally   she  stops  him   and 
They    fight    it    out    to    beat    the    band! 
He    bends    her    back   and    forth    a    few 
And    almost    breaks    the    maid    in    two! 
Then   he   twists    her,    then    she   twists    him! 
They    tear   each    other   limb    from   limb — 
Or    leastwise    it    looks    like    they    did — 
Then    he    says,    "You're    some    dancer,    kid!" 
— Judd  M.  Lewis,   in  Houston  Post. 


MERCANTILE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS THREE  MILLION  DOLLARS 

A  General  Banking  Business  Transacted.      Accounts  of  Individuals.  Finns,  Corporations  and  Banks  Solicited 

MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

(Owned  by  ihe  Stockholders  of  Mercantile  National  Bank  of  San  Francisco) 

CAPITAL ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 

Authorized  to  act  as  Executor  and  as  Trustee  in  all  capacities 


SAFE    DEPOSIT    VAULTS 

In  a  Safe  Deposit  Building 

464  CALIFORNIA  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

Of  San   Francisco 

Pald-Up  Capital *  J.OOO.OOOlK) 

Surplus  aud  Undivided  Profits 2,022,290  63 

Total  Resources 48,394,156.06 

Officers  : 

SH3.GREENEBAUM Chairman  of  the  Board 

Hf.rbert  Fjeishhacker President 

Washington  Dodoe Vice-President 

J  Friedlander Vice-President 

£•  I-  hunt Vice-President 

C.R.Parker Ca-hier 

Wh.H  High  Assistant  Cashier     H.  Choyxski,  Assistant  Cashier 
J.  W.  Liijenthal,  Jr..  Assistant  Cashier        '-"snler 
A.  L  Langerman.  Secretary 


Go  East 

via 

PORTLAND 

and 

Union  Pacific  System 

Joins  West  and  East  with  a 
Boulevard  of  Steel 

Follows  the  Famous  Columbia  River 

200  Miles  by  Daylight 


Superior  Service 

Wonderful  Scenery 

Parallels  the  Columbia  River 
Highway 

S.  F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 
42  Powell  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


byrne  &  McDonnell 

MEMBERS 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 

New  York  Cotton  Exchange 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade 

San  Francisco  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 

DIRECT  PRIVATE  WIRES 
242  Montgomery  St.     Douglas  5234 


Geo.  E.  Billings   Roy  C.  Ward   Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Phone — Douglas   2283 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
AMD  PILING 


:  POPULAR^ 


WALL    PAPERS 

POPULAR  PRICES 

Special  discount  sale  of  some  patterns  every  day. 

HENRY  KERN 

121  GEARY  STREET,  2d  Floor    : :     Phone  Sutler  4818 


The  German  Savings  and   Loan  Society 

I  The  German  Bank) 

Savings  Incorporated  1868       Commercial 

526   California  St.,  San   Francisco,   Cal. 

Member  of  lie  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  Sin  FraBdsco 
The  following  Branches  for  Receipt  and  Pay- 
ment of  Deposits  only  : 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  Comer  Mission  and  21st  Streets. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  Ave 

Haight  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Haight  and  Belvedere. 

December  31st.  1915  : 

Assets $61,849,662:02 

Deposits 5g  rtjrj  ,-,'-n  ga 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash'.!!!'.    i!ooo!ooo!fHi 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2  008,962  64 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 211  23s  '■*:{ 

Number  of  Depositors 67,406 

For  the  6  months  ending  December  31st,  1915.  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.       Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


CARL  RAISS  &  CO. 

STOCKS  AND  BONDS 

429  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


BONESTELL   & 

CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished    by    us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118   to    124   First    Street,    corner   Minna, 

San  Francisco 

THE   CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  1850 

PACIFIC    DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE 

San  Francisco 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH     -    -     -     Manager 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,   Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men,    and 

Corporations. 

ALLEN'S  PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU 
Phone  Kearny  392.  88   First  Street 


WELLINGTON 

COAL 


BEST  FOR 

Family  Use 


For  Sale  by  all 
Reliable  Dealers 


Western  Fuel  Company 

Miners  and  Shippers 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle   of  -the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San   Francisco    will   be    found   in 
the  following  department: 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Lucille  Johns  and  Mr. 
Charles  Warren  Hunt,  Jr.,  was  solemnized  last 
Tuesday  evening  at  St.  Luke's  Church.  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Morgan  officiated.  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan  was 
the  matron  of  honor  and  the  maid  of  honor  was 
Miss  Marie  Louise  Harrington.  The  bridesmaids 
were  Miss  Helen  Hooper,  Miss  Florence  Bande- 
mann,  Miss  Pauline  Wheeler,  and  Miss  Alice 
Hunt  of  New  York.  Mr.  T.  H.  Powers  Farr  of 
New  York  was  the  best  man  and  the  ushers  were 
Mr.  Bowie  Detrick,  Mr.  Van  Dyke  Johns,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Paul  Fagan,  and  Mr.  Edward  Harrison.  Upon 
their  return  from  their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Hunt   will   reside  at   Stanford   Court. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Inez  Pischel  and  Dr. 
Harold  Augustus  Fletcher  was  solemnized  at  noon 
Saturday  at  the  home  of  Dr.  Kaspar  Pischel  and 
Mrs.  Pischel  in  Ross.  Rev.  Caleb  S.  S.  Dutton 
read  the  marriage  service.  Miss  Sepha  Pischel 
was  the  maid  of  honor  and  the  bridesmaids  were 
Miss  Louise  Wallach,  Miss  Norma  Burling,  Miss 
Ethel  Fletcher.  Miss  Evelyn  Wagener,  and  Miss 
Rhoda  Neibling.  Mr.  John  Albert  Evers  was  the 
best  man.  The  ushers  were  Mr.  Harold  Pischel, 
Mr.  Tames  Black,  Mr.  Dohrmann  Pischel,  and 
Mr.    Louis    Watts. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Helen  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Saxe  was  solemnized  Saturday  evening  at 
the  bride's  home  on  Buchanan  Street.  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Morgan  officiated.  Miss  Linda  Bryan  was 
the  maid  of  honor  and  Miss  Frances  Johnson  was 
the  bridesmaid.  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Anthony 
was  the  flower  girl.  The  best  man  was  Mr. 
James  de  Fremery  and  the  ushers  were  Mr.  Noble 
Hamilton  and  Mr.  Selim  Woodworth.  Mrs.  Saxe 
is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Tames  Ward.  After 
their  return  from  their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Saxe    will    reside    in    Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Greenwood  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Suzette  Greenwood,  to  Mr.  Herbert  Hall.  Mr. 
Hall  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Frederick  Hall  of  Pied- 
mont.    No  date  has  been  set  for  the  wedding. 

Dr.  Kaspar  Pischel  and  Mrs.  Pischel  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Sepha  Pischel,  and  Mr.  Albert  John  Evers.  Mr. 
Evers  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Evers 
of  Colorado  Springs.  The  marriage  will  take 
place  next  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne,  Jr.,  gave 
an  informal  tea  Sunday  afternoon  at  the  San 
Mateo  Polo  Club.  Their  guests  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  Hastings,  Miss  Ysabel  Chase,  Miss 
Sophie  Beylard,  and  Mr.   George  Howard,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee  gave  a  dinner  and 
theatre  party  Wednesday  evening  in  compliment 
to  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin.  The  guests  included 
Miss  Leslie  Miller,  Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins,  Miss 
Arabella  Schwerin,  Mr.  Raymond  Bowers,  Mr. 
Remi  Pierre  Schwerin,  and  Baron  Heine  von 
Schroeder. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Walker  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  at  Sea  Cliff 
in  honor  of  Admiral  J.  A.  Martin  of  Buenos 
Aires. 

Dr.  Harry  Tevis  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  over  the  week-end  at  his  country  home 
near  Los  Gatos.  Among  his  guests  were  Mrs. 
Frederick  Sharon,  Mrs.  George  B.  Kelham,  Mrs. 
Frank   S.   Johnson,   and   Mr.   Robert   Coleman. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  Stone  Wallace  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Lawson  gave  a  dinner- 
dance  Saturday  evening  at  the  Marin  Country 
Club  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Lawson's  sisters,  Mrs. 
Henry  Sloan  Coffin  and  Mrs.  Conrad  Babcock. 
Among  the  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Parmelee  Eells,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Schmie- 
den. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  S.  LiUey,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Dibblee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millen 
Griffith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Dibblee,  Mr.  and 
Ml  -.  Temple  Bridgeman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Effingham 
Sutton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  Eyre  Pinckard, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Jenkins.  Miss  Hannah  Ho- 
bart,  Miss  Sara  Coffin,  Miss  Leslie  Page,  Miss 
Mauricia  Mintzer.  Miss  Enid  Foster,  Mr.  Gordon 
Armsby,  Mr.  Wharton  Thurston,  Mr.  Wilberforce 
Williams,  Mr.  Evan  Evans,  and  Mr.  Kenneth 
Moore. 

Mrs.  Chauncey  W.  Pennoyer  gave  a  luncheon 
Thursday  at  the  Burlingame  Club  in  compliment 
to    her   sister,    Mrs.    A.    H.    von    Borosini,    who    is 


visiting  here  from  her  Eastern  home.  The  guests 
included  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mrs.  Walter 
Filer.  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee.  Mrs.  Frederick  McNcar, 
Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Mrs.  Edwin  Eddy,  Mrs. 
William  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Mrs.  George  Newhall. 
and    Mrs.    Laurance   Irving   Scott. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Bixby  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  luncheon  Monday  at  the  Claremont 
Country    Club. 

Mrs.  George  Howard  gave  an  informal  dinner 
last  Friday  evening  at  her  home  in  San  Mateo. 
Miss  Alice  Hunt  of  New  York  gave  a  luncheon 
Tuesday  at  the  Francisca  Club.  Her  guests  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Charles  Warren  Hunt,  Sr.,  Miss 
Florence  Bandemann,  Miss  Doris  Kilgariff,  and 
Miss  Jean  Wheeler. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  gave  a  dinner  Thursday 
evening  at  her  home  on  Broadway  in  compliment 
to  Miss  Mary  Phelan.  Those  bidden  to  meet 
the  guest  of  honor  were  Captain  Frank  Pickney 
Helm  and  Mrs.  Helm,  Mrs.  E.  Grabame  Parker, 
Mrs.  Richard  McGrann,  Mrs.  Earl  Shipp,  Miss 
Leonore  Mejia,  Miss  Conchita  Sepulvida,  Captain 
Charles  Howland,  Baron  Heine  von  Schroeder, 
Mr.  Edward  Cebrian,  Mr.  Philip  Paschel,  and  Mr. 
William    Sanborn. 

General  J.  Franklin  Bell  and  Mrs.  Bell  gave 
an  informal  dinner  Wednesday  evening  at  their 
home  at  Fort  Mason  in  honor  of  General  Thomas 
Barry  and  Mrs.  Barry.  The  guests  included 
Colonel  Guy  L.  Edie  and  Mrs.  Edie,  Major 
Lloyd    Smith   and  Mrs.    Smith. 

Miss  Mary  Freer  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  over  the  last  week-end  at  her  home  in 
Belvedere. 

Mr.  Mountford  S.  Wilson.  Jr.,  gave  a  dinner 
last  Saturday  evening  at  his  home  in  Burlingame. 

Miss  Beatrice  Nickel  gave  a  dinner-dance 
Thursday  evening  at  her  home  on  Laguna  Street 
in  honor  of  Miss  Josephine  Marshall  of  Virginia. 
The  guests  included  Miss  Helen  Keeney,  Miss 
Leslie  Miller,  Miss  Helen  Garritt,  Miss  Ruth 
Zeile,  Miss  Mary  Louise  Black,  Miss  Arabella 
Schwerin,  Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins,  Mr.  Frederick 
Van  Sicklen,  Jr.,  Mr.  Corbett  Moody.  Mr.  Homer 
Cur  ran,  Mr.  Joseph  Moody,  Mr.  William  S. 
Tevis,  Jr.,  Mr.  Dean  Whittier,  Mr.  Archibald 
Johnson,  and   Mr.    Kenneth   Moore. 

Dr.  Henry  Kiersted  and  Mrs.  -Kiersted  gave  an 
informal  luncheon  Sunday  in  Burlingame,  their 
guests  including  Dr.  Grant  Sel fridge  and  Mrs. 
Sel fridge  and    Mr.   and   Mrs.    Peter   McBean. 

Miss  Laura  Baldwin  gave  a  luncheon  last  Fri- 
day at  her  home  in  Presidio  Terrace  in  compli- 
ment to   Miss  Marie  Louise  Tyson. 

Mrs.  Eben  Swift  entertained  a  group  of  friends 
recently  at  a  bridge  party  at  her  home  on  Sacra- 
mento Street.  The  guests  were  Mrs.  George  C. 
Boardman,  Mrs.  Jonathan  G.  Kittle,  Mrs.  Charles 
Parmelee  Eells,  Mrs.  Carter  Pitkin  Pomeroy, 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Griffith,  and  Mrs.  John  Breckenridge 
Babcock. 

Mrs.  Robert  H.  Van  Sant,  Jr.,  and  Mrs. 
Leonard  Earle  Wood  gave  a  reception  Fridaj' 
afternoon  in  compliment  to  Miss  Emiiie  Fiero  and 
Miss  Jane  Collin,  who  have  recently  returned 
from  Paris.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  Homer 
S.  King,  Mrs.  Wickham  Havens,  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Ide  Wheeler,  Mrs.  Seward  McNear,  Mrs.  James 
K.  Armsby,  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  King,  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Harris,  Mrs.  Alia  Henshaw  Chickering,  Mrs. 
Charles  Keeney,  Mrs.  Frank  Proctor,  Mrs.  Bruce 
Cornwall,  Mrs.  John  Mtghell,  Mrs.  Edward  A. 
Sheldon,  Mrs.  William  Thornton  White,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Yolkmann,  Mrs.  Robert  Newell,  Mrs.  James 
Brandon  Brady,  Miss  Dorothy  Dan  forth,  Miss 
Genevieve  King,  Miss  Beatrice  Simpson,  Miss  Elsa 
Schilling,  and  Miss  Hazel  King. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Aimer  Newhall  gave  a 
dinner  recently  at  their  home  in  Burlingame. 
Among  their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S. 
Drum,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Eastland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Laurance  Irving  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus 
Taylor. 

Mrs.  James  Cooper  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday 
at  her  home  on  Gougli  Street.  The  guests  were 
Mrs.  Grayson  Dutton,  Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman, 
Jr..  Mrs.  James  Hall  Bishop,  Mrs.  T.  Danforth 
Boardman,  Mrs.  Morton  Gibbons,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Dutton,   and    Miss   Ethel    Cooper. 

Baron  Heine  von  Schroeder  is  entertaining  a 
week-end  party  at  his  ranch  in  San  Luis  Obispo. 
His  guests  include  Miss  Helen  Keeney,  Miss  Ger- 
trude Hopkins,  Miss  Leslie  Miller,  Miss  Arabella 
Schwerin,  Mr.  Dean  Witter,  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Tillmann.  .  f 

Mrs.  Clinton  La  Montagne  gave  an  informal 
tea   recently  at  her  home  on   Clay  Street.     Among 


ROYAL 

Baking  Powder 

is  indispensable  to 
the  preparation  of 
the  finest  cake,  hot- 
breads,  rolls  and 
muffins. 

HAS  NO  SUBSTITUTE 

No  other  baking  powder  equals  it  in 
strength,  purity  and  wholesomeness. 


the  guests  were  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  Alan  Van  Fleet,  Mrs.  Joseph  Hutchin- 
son, Mrs.  James  Eaves,  Mrs.  Harold  Casey.  Miss 
Jean    Wheeler,    and    Miss    Elizabeth    Fee. 

Captain  Frank  E.  Bennett  and  Mrs.  Bennett 
gave  a  dinner  Wednesday  evening  at  their  home 
at  Mare  Island  in  honor  of  Commander  Joseph 
M.    Reeves   and    Mrs.    Reeves. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Casey  gave  an  informal 
dinner  Thursday  evening  at  their  home  on  Wash- 
ington  Street. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be   found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to    and   from   this   city   and    Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  Remi  Pierre  Schwerin,  Miss  Arabella 
Schwerin,  and  Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins  returned 
yesterday  to  San  Mateo,  after  a  few  days'  visit 
to  Paso  Robles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Lilley,  with  Miss 
Hannah  Hobart,  have  gone  to  San  Rafael  for  the 
summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hooker  left  Thursday 
on  a  motor  trip  to  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 
In  Santa  Barbara  they  will  be  guests  at  the  Hotel 
Potter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Lilburn  Eyre,  who  re- 
turned a  few  days  ago  from  a  visit  to  New  York, 
will   reopen  their  home  in    Menlo  next  week. 

Mrs.  Harold  Naylor  and  her  two  children  have 
left  Fort  Sill  for  Governor's  Island,  where  they 
will  reside  with  Mrs.  Naylor's  father,  Colonel 
William    A.    Simpson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robin  Hayne  returned  Monday 
from  Salinas,  where  they  had  spent  the  week-end 
as  the  guests  of  Mr.   and    Mrs.   George  Nickel. 

Mrs.  Henry  Sloan  Coffin  arrived  a  few  days 
ago  from  her  home  in  New  York  and  is  the  guest 
of  her  brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Lawson,  at  their  summer  home  in  Ross. 

Mrs.  Julian  Thome,  who  has  been  staying  at 
her  ranch  near  Modesto,  returned  Thursday  to 
her    home    on    Broadway. 

Rear-Admiral  Charles  Gove  and  Mrs.  Gove 
have  taken  apartments  at  the  Hotel  Monroe,  hav- 
ing recently  returned  from  a  sojourn  in  Coro- 
nado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor  left 
yesterday  on  a  motor  trip  to  the  Kings  River 
Canon  country.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  returned 
Wednesday  from  Sacramento,  where  they  spent 
the  week-end    with    a   party   of   friends. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Redding  has  taken  apartments  at 
the  St.  Regis  Hotel  in  New  York,  where  she  will 
reside    indefinitely. 

Mrs.  Harry  Holbrook  has  gone  to  San  Diego, 
where  she  is  the  guest  of  her  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   John    D.    Spreckels,    Sr. 

Mrs.  William  Holmes  McKittrick  and  Miss 
Ethel  Cooper  spent  the  week-end  in  San  Mateo 
as  the  guests  of  Mr.   and    Mrs.   William   S.   Tevis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Moody,  with  Mr.  Cor- 
bett Moody,  Mr.  Joseph  Moody,  and  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Moody,  Jr.,  have  gone  to  San  Rafael  where 
they  have  taken  the  Winchester  house  for  the 
summer. 

Mrs.  John  Perrin  of  Arizona,  who  has  been 
visiting  her  mother,  Mrs.  John  McMullin,  at  the 
Hotel  St.  Francis,  left  a  few  days  ago  for  the 
East    for    a    sojourn    of    several    weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Chamberlin  have  gone 
to  Santa  Barbara,  where  they  will  pass  the  sum- 
mer. Their  home  in  San  Mateo  is  being  occupied 
by  Mrs.  Chamberlin's  mother,  Mrs.  Charles  Mc- 
intosh   Keeney. 

Mrs.  Philip  Van  Home  Lansdale  has  taken  a 
cottage  at  Miramar  for  the  summer  and  will 
leave  for  the  south  in  a  few  days.  Mrs.  Lans- 
dale's  sisters,  Mrs.  George  Hood  and  Mrs.  George 
B.  Pillsbury,  will  also  spend  the  summer  at 
Miramar. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Sutro,  who  are  visiting 
in  New  York,  were  recently  the  house  guests  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Gilman  Norris  at  their 
country  place  on    Long   Island. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Dearborn  Clark  left 
Thursday  for  New  York  for  a  visit  of  several 
weeks.  They  will  be  accompanied  on  their  home- 
ward trip  by  their  children,  who  have  been  at- 
tending Eastern  schools,  and  will  go  immediately 
to  San  Rafael,  where  they  have  taken  a  house 
for    the    summer. 

Mrs.  Charles  Page  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Brig- 
ham  returned  recently  from  a  motor  trip  to  St. 
Helena. 

Miss  Florence  Bandemann  spent  a  few  days  in 
Los  Altos  last  week  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Paul   Fagan. 

The  Misses  Elise  and  Jeanette  Bertheau  and 
Miss  Evelyn  Waller  returned  Monday  to  San 
Francisco,  after  having  spent  the  week-end  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierre  Moore  at  their  home  in 
Belvedere. 

Miss  Mary  Phelan  has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, after  a  visit  of  several  months  in  Wash- 
ington, and  is  a  guest  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Clara  L.  Darling  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Laine 
are  visiting  in  Monterey  at  Mrs.  Darling's  home, 
Mon    Repos. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Tubbs  and  Miss  Emiiie  Tubbs 
have  taken  a  house  in  Belvedere  for  the  summer 
and  will  take  possession  of  it  within   a   few  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hope  Beaver  have 
closed  their  home  on  Webster  Street  and  gone  to 
San  Rafael,  where  they  will  spend  the  summer 
months. 

Mr.  Raymond  Armsby  has  gone  to  New  York 
to  visit  his  brother  and  sister-in-law,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    George   Armsby. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Green  were  among  the 
San  Francisco  people  at  the  Hotel  Clark,  Los  An- 
geles,   during    the    last    week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  Lowenberg  and  their  grand- 
son. Mr.  Albert  L.  Brown,  left  Saturday  for 
Byron   Hot    Springs. 

M» 

Historic  House  Becomes  a  Museum. 
Known  as  "Yankee  Doodle  House."  his- 
toric old  Fort  Crailo,  in  New  York,  has  been 
presented  to  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution, 
and  will  be  repaired  and  converted  into  a 
museum  for  Revolutionary  relics.  The  name 
"Yankee  Doodle  House"  was  given  it  because 
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the  famous  song  is  said  to  have  been  written 
there.  Fort  Crailo  as  it  now  stands  is  a 
massive  brick  structure  three  stories  high. 
The  walls  are  twenty-four  inches  thick  and 
are  pierced  with  portholes.  There  were  nine 
of  these  originally.  Two  still  remain  in  their 
ancient  position  on  the  front  wall  of  the 
house.  Those  in  the  cellar  were  filled  up, 
but  their  places  are  still  visible.  The  chim- 
ney on  the  south  side  was  so  very  curiously 
constructed  that  nothing  could  be  thrown 
down.  This  last  protection  is  believed 
to  have  been  against  the  torches  of  the  In- 
dians. There  were  secret  passages  to  the 
river  and  well  and  there  is  a  trap  floor  in 
the  cellar  ceiling  from  which  entrance  was 
had  from  the  hallway  of  the  first  floor. 


Take  Geary  Street  Car  to  Mason  and  Walk  One  Block  lo  O'Farrell 
Phone  Prospect  410 

Altoona  Hotel 

340  O'Farrell  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

W.  A.  MYERS  -  -  -  Proprietor 

For  several  years  manager  Hotel  Kern,  160  Eddy  Street 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

Club  Room  Luncheon  for  Men 

50  Cents 

Tea  and  Music  in  the  Lounge 
Every  Afternoon 

Dancing  in  the  Rose  Room  Every 
Evening  Except  Sunday 

Turkish  Baths — For  Women,  I  1  th  Floor 
For  Men,  1 2th  Floor 

Indoor  Golf  on  the  Roof  of  the  Annex 

Kindergarten  for  the  Convenience  of 

Women  Shopping  and  for 

Regular  Instruction 


Palace  Hotel 

San  Francisco 

Central  Location 
Reasonable  Rates 
Excellent  Service 

Fairmont  Under  Same 
Management 

PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY 


PERU 

"THE  LAND  OF  THE  INCAS" 

An  Ideal  Summer  Tour 
of  Two'  Months 

JUNE  DEPARTURE 

Something  New 
I*rogrtuiinie  on  request. 

UNITED  FRUIT  CO. 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  Gen.  Agts. 

689  Market  Street     ::     San  Francisco 


May  27,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE   CITY   IN  GENERAL. 

The  United  Stales  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals has  refused  to  rehear  the  appeal  of  the 
defendants  in  the  Western  Fuel  case.  James 
B.  Smith,  who  was  vice-president  of  the  com- 
pany, was  sentenced  to  eighteen  months  in 
San  Quentin  and  a  fine  of  $5000.  Frank  C. 
Mills,  who  was  superintendent,  was  sentenced 
to  eighteen  months,  and  Edward  H.  Mayer, 
chief  weigher,  to  one  year.  The  men  were 
indicted  for  conspiracy  against  the  govern- 
ment by  the  fraudulent  weighing  of  coal. 
The  defendants  may  now  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  

A  large  increase  in  the  number  of  recorded 
births  have  been  noted  in  San  Francisco 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  This  is  ac- 
counted for  by  a  greater  care  in  registration 
due  to  the  object  lesson  furnished  by  the 
many  Americans  in  Europe  who  were  unable 
to  prove  their  nationality.  The  health  de- 
partment states  that  only  about  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  births  in  San  Francisco  were 
registered  prior  to   1914. 


Mr.  William  H.  Crocker,  chairman  of  the 
citizens'  committee  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Marina,  has  announced  the  receipt  of 
stock  subscriptions  to  the  extent  of  $1,750,- 
000  for  the  Marina  project.  Coincident  with 
this  announcement  comes  the  news  from 
Washington  of  the  proposed  appropriation  of 
$30,000  for  the  last  link  of  the  marine  boule- 
vard  in   the   Presidio. 


The    supervisors'    resolution    directing    the 
board  of  works  to  construct  a  municipal  rail- 


BERKELEY  INN 

Select  Family  Hotel 

(AMERICAN  PLAN) 
Summer  rates.     Single   rooms   for   gentlemen. 
Cor.  Haste  St.  and  Telegraph  Ave. 


MISS  HARTRIDGE'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Beautiful  country  place.    Residence  modern  in 
every  respect.     Lame  Recitation  Hall,  distinct 
from  Residence.     Fully   equipped    gymnasium. 
Outdoor  sports  under  Physical  Director.    Advan- 
tages of  New  York  City  available  for  older  girls. 
College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses.    Certi- 
ficate admits  to  Smith,  Vassar,  and  Wellesley. 
Emelyn  B.  Habteidge.  A  B  ,  Principal. 
Oakwood,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey. 
(50  minutes  from  New  York.; 


What  "Pacific  Service"  Does 

Work  that  can  be  done  by  means  of  elec- 
tricity is  limited  only  by  the  desires  of  the 
individual,  for  the  mysterious  "juice"  can  be 
applied  from  the  first  operation  of  clearing  a 
lot  to  the  last  operation  of  polishing  the  floors. 

Starting  in  with  the  pioneer  work  of  clear- 
ing a  heavily- wooded  site:  A  motor-driven 
wood-saw  is  set  up  to  work  into  cord- wood 
any  timber  that  may  he  standing  on  the 
premises;  next,  electricity  is  used  to  explode 
powder  in  removing  stumps  or  rocks  from  the 
site;  then  the  work  of  excavation  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a  motor-driven  excavator, 
and  if  water  be  encountered  in  quantities  in 
excavating,  a  motor-driven  pump  will  handle 
it  day  and  night,  requiring  very  little  atten- 
tion. 

From  this  stage  on,  a  motor-driven  saw 
will  be  found  very  serviceable  to  do  all  the 
rough  sawing  necessary.  The  concrete  used 
for  foundation  walls,  floors,  and  walks  is 
mixed  in  a  motor-driven  mixer  and  hoisted  to 
the  different  levels  by  means  of  a  motor- 
driven  lift.  The  bricks  and  other  materials 
are  also  hoisted  by  electric  hoists,  saving  time 
and  money  and  adding  to  the  efficiency. 

The  plumber  has  not  been  left  behind,  and 
if  the  job  is  large,  he  will  have  motor-driven 
pipe  and  thread-cutting  machines  on  it  to  help 
him    with    his  work. 

If  the  outside  walls  are  to  be  plastered, 
this  can  be  speedily  accomplished  by  means 
of  a  motor-driven  compressed-air  plastering 
machine,  which  will  lay  on  a  coat  of  cement 
plaster  to  any  thickness  desired.  If  the  build- 
ing is  of  steel  structure,  the  beams  can  be 
hoisted  and  placed  by  means  of  an  electric- 
driven    hoist. 

After  erecting  the  steel,  the  rivets  that  hold 
it  together  are  driven  home  and  headed  by 
means  of  hammers  operated  with  compressed 
air,  which  is  supplied  by  a  motor-driven  com- 
pressor. 

The  plaster  which  finishes  the  walls  is 
mixed  with  motor-driven  machinery,  which  has 
been  found  to  give  a  more  thorough  mix  than 
was  obtained  by   the   old   method. 

In  marble  work  motor-power  is  used  from 
start  to  finish,  even  to  the  chiseling  and 
drilling  necessary  in  the  process  of  setting  it 
in   place. 

In  fine  interior  hardwood  finish  the  electric 
gluepot  is  found  indispensable,  and  is  not  a 
fire    hazard.  , 

In  the  polishing  of  a  great  number  of  large 
floors  of  ballrooms,  halls,  etc.,  portable 
scraping  and  sanding  machines  have  been  built, 
and  are  operated  by  motor's  that  form  a  part 
of  the  apparatus.  No  other  mode  would  serve 
the  purpose,  because  of  the  necessity  of  clean- 
liness, which  could  not  be  obtained  were  coal 
or  gas  used    for  the  purpose  of  motive  power. 

"Pacific  Service"  offers  all  the  electric 
power  required  for  every  bit  of  work,  and  its 
engineers  are  always  ready  to  listen  to  the 
man  with  power  problems  to  face,  their  ex- 
pert advice  being  gladly  given  free  of  charge. 
"Pacific  Service"  now  serves  1,681,894  persons 
in    thirty    of    California's    counties. 


way  extension  across  Golden  Gate  Park, 
from  Tenth  Avenue  and  Fulton  Street  to 
Fourteenth  Avenue  and  Lincoln  Way,  has 
been  vetoed  by  the  mayor.  The  mayor  up- 
holds the  park  commission  in  its  opposition 
to  this  route.  He  approves  the  park  commis- 
sion's suggestion  that  a  municipal  railway 
line  can  be  built  across  the  park  at  Twen- 
tieth Avenue.  

The  industrial  department  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  says  that  forty  factories  or 
business  houses  have  opened  offices  or  ware- 
houses in  San  Francisco  during  March  and 
April.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  reports 
also  that  a  number  of  large  Eastern  concerns 
have  representatives  looking  over  the  San 
Francisco  field  with  a  view  to  the  opening 
of  establishments.   

The  Emporium  is  celebrating  its  twentieth 
anniversary.  It  is  now  under  one  manage- 
ment and  contains  more  than  fifteen  acres  of 
floor  space  and  has  still  other  enlargements 
in  sight.  Over  50,000  people  pass  through 
its  doors  daily,  while  its  employees  number 
1750.  

The  German  Relief  Bazaar  has  netted  over 
$150,000,  which  is  much  in  excess  of  the 
amount  originally  hoped  for. 


Mr.  William  Sproule,  president  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  has  left 
for  New  York  in  order  to  discuss  with  the 
executive  board  the  final  plans  for  the  new 
building  to  be  erected  near  the  foot  of  Mar- 
ket Street.  This  building,  which  will  be  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  city,  will  cost  $1,250,000 
and  will  soon  be  in  course  of  construction 
under  the  supervision  of  Bliss  &  Faville,  the 
architects.  

The  demand  of  Oakland  for  the  sum  of 
$650,000  for  the  enlargement  of  its  postoffice 
has  been  advanced  a  step  by  the  approving 
vote  of  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds.  The  site  has  already 
been  acquired  by  the  government.  It  runs 
from  the  postoffice  at  Seventeenth  Street  and 
Broadway  to  Franklin  Street. 


If  the  mechanical  plant  now  in  operation 
at  the  San  Francisco  postoffice  is  allowed  to 
continue  it  is  the  intention  of  the  postmaster 
to  furnish  electricity  and  steam  to  the  Fed- 
eral buildings  throughout  the  city.  The  cost 
of  maintenance  is  now  so  heavy  that  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  plant  is  under  considera- 
tion.   

The  city  board,  of  equalization  will  be 
asked  to  make  a  twenty-five  per  cent  reduc- 
tion in  the  taxes  or<  all  Market  Street  prop- 
erty because  of  the  depreciation  due  to  the 
jitneys.  Another  incident  in  the  jitney  dis- 
cussion is  a  suit  brought  by  Ernest  Muther 
against  the  city  for  the  death  oT  his  wife  by 
a  jitney  at  Market  and  Valencia  Streets. 
Muther  asserts  that  the  city  has  practically 
granted  an  illegal  franchise  to  the  jitneys 
and  therefore  he  sues  the  city  for  $140,000 
and  each  individual  supervisor  for  $50,000 
damages.  The  whole  question  of  the  jitneys 
will  be  brought  before  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
judiciary  and  public  utility  committees  of  the 
board  of  supervisors. 


The  trial  of  cases  involving  $350,000  col- 
lected by  the  large  railroads  in  California 
prior  to  August  12,  1914,  for  switching 
charges  on  cars  hauled  from  line  tracks  to 
industrial  spurs,  has  been  begun  in  San  Fran- 
cisco before  H.  D.  Loveland,  state  railroad 
commissioner.  This  is  the  first  attempt  ever 
made  to  adjudicate  these  refund  claims  since 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  1914 
made  an  order  declaring  these  charges  illegal. 
This  order  was  fought  by  the  railroads,  but 
sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court. 


Christian  Sinding  has  been  regarded  by  the 
Norwegians  as  their  foremost  composer  since 
the  death  of  Edward  Grieg.  Recently  on 
the  celebration  of  his  sixtieth  birthday  the 
Norwegian  government  presented  him  with 
the  sum  of  $SO00,  which  further  attests  the 
readiness  of  official  Norway  to  give  practical 
encouragement  to  its  musicians.  It  is  just  a 
year  or  so  ago  since  a  government  pension 
of  $1000  a  year  was  granted  him.  Sinding's 
largest  work,  "The  Sacred  Mountain,"  the 
opera  he  finished  shortly  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  is  one  of  the  works  that  have 
been  practically  shelved  by  the  great  world 
eruption.  It  deals  with  life  on  Mount  Athos, 
which,  by  the  way,  has  been  reported  to  be 
in  a  state  of  anything  but  holy  tranquillity 
since  the  war  started,  as  even  monks  dwell- 
ing literally  aloof  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
apparently  do  not  shed  their  patriotism  and 
national  prejudices. 


Since  excavations  began  two  years  ago  at 
the  La  Brea  beds  near  Los  Angeles  more 
than  300,000  geological  specimens  have  been 
gathered  and  added  to  the  museum  of  the 
University  of  California.  The  asphalt  beds 
have  been  turned  into  a  park  and  excavation 
work   will   be   resumed   this   summer. 


Motion-Picture  Theatres  in  South  America. 
South  America  is  fast  becoming  a  paradise 
for  the  motion-picture  theatre,  but  some 
curious  rules  prevail.  For  cxnmplc,  the  best 
motion-picture  theatres  in  Rio  dc  Janeiro  do 
not  allow  patrons  to  drop  in  or  out  at  will. 
A  film  is  advertised  to  begin  at  a  certain 
hour  of  the  afternoon  or  evening ;  at  the 
appointed  time  doors  are  closed,  or  in  most 
cases  a  heavy  and  highly  decorated  curtain 
is  dropped,  and  the  show  in  the  auditorium 
begins  its  functions.  A  rather  novel  arrange- 
ment, also  noted  in  other  Brazilian  cities,  is 
the  waiting  lobby  immediately  in  front  of  the 
entrance  proper.  After  purchasing  a  ticket 
the  patron  enters  the  lobby  or  corridor,  takes 
a  comfortable  seat  and  waits  until  the  termi- 
nation of  the  first  section  of  the  play,  the 
time  of  which  may  be  a  few  minutes  or  half 
an  hour.  While  waiting  one  may  listen  to 
the  band  of  music,  which  may  be  heard 
equally  well  by  those  within  the  lobby  or  in 
the  audience.  At  times  the  crowds  become 
congested,  and  all  the  lobby  seats  are  occu- 
pied ;  in  such  cases  the  ticket-seller  with- 
holds further  admissions  and  the  crowd  re- 
mains upon  the  street,  but  the  brilliant  elec- 
tric lights  (if  night)  and  the  music  of  the 
band  continue  to  swell  the  number  of  waiting 
patrons.  The  night  is  the  most  popular  hour 
for  the  crowds,  as  at  that  time  the  whole 
family  turns  out,  and  every  one  who  can  af- 
ford an  automobile  presses  it  into  service.  At 
one  of  the  best  motion-picture  houses  in 
Buenos  Aires  a  writer  counted  more  than  200 
machines  drawn  up  in  lines  awaiting  the  clos- 
ing of  only  an  average  attraction.  The  hour 
was  near  midnight  and  about  as  much  cere- 
mony was  observed  as  if  the  finest  opera 
company   had   been   the    star   performers. 


Quaint  Old  English  Customs. 
Each  year  the  city  of  Gloucester,  England, 
presents  the  king  with  a  pie.  For  many 
centuries,  until  the  year  1834,  Gloucester  fol- 
lowed the  custom  of  expressing  its  loyalty  to 
the  sovereign  by  sending  him  a  lamprey  pie. 
In  that  year  the  custom  was,  for  some  reason, 
suspended,  but  in  1893  it  was  revived,  and  has 
since  been  continued.  In  1897,  the  year  of 
Queen  Victoria's  jubilee,  it  was  felt  that  some 


special  effort  should  be  made  to  produce  a 
pie  that  would  be  a  pie  indeed.  The  queen's 
pie  was  dispatched  to  her  palace  at  Balmoral 
upon  a  gold  dish,  and  was  of  a  more  than 
usually  elaborate  character.  It  weighed 
twenty  pounds  and  was  adorned  with  truffles, 
fine  prawns  on  gold  skewers,  and  aspic  jelly. 
On  the  top  was  a  representation  of  the  royal 
crown  and  cushion,  with  a  scepter  to  which 
were  attached  streamers  of  royal  blue,  and 
at  the  base  were  four  golden  lions.  Ancient 
custom  requires  that  the  town  of  Yarmouth 
annually  furnish  to  the  sheriff  of  Norwich  a 
hundred  herrings  baked  in  twenty-four  pies. 
The  sheriff  conveys  them  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor  of  East  Clareton,  who,  in  turn,  sends 
them   to  the  king. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Grandma— He'd  make  you  a  model  hus- 
band.    Elsie — Lasl    year's   model,   grandma. — 

Judge. 

Dyer — Is  it  the  kind  of  a  play  you  can 
take  a  girl  to  see  ?  Rycr — No,  but  it's  the 
kind  you  can't  keep  her  away   from. — Life. 

"She  trumped  his  ace."  "Did  he  say  any- 
thing?" "He  couldn't  have  said  more  if  he 
had  been  married  to  her." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

She — Do  you  think  a  man  can  love  two 
women  at  the  same  time?  He  (gallantly) — 
Yes,  if  they  were  both  like  you. — Canadian 
Courier. 

Madge — Did  you  have  anything  to  talk 
about  at  the  club  meeting?  Marjorie — Lots! 
On  account  of  the  storm  there  were  only 
three   of  us   present.— Judge. 

MacQuirk — Yes,  sir,  my  wife  always  finds 
something  to  harp  on.  MacShirk—I  hope 
mine  does,  too.  MacQuirk — What  makes  you 
say  you  hope  she  does  ?  MacShirk — She's 
dead. — London   Opinion. 

The  Parson — I  congratulate  you  on  your 
excellent  crop  of  wheat  this  year,  Mr. 
Grouser.  The  Cocky — Ah,  do  yer?  An'  wot 
about  the  terrible  extry  expense  in  takin*  it 
off  an'  buyin'   bags? — Sydney  Bulletin. 

"What  are  the  duties  of  an  American  sol- 
dier in  Mexico?"  "If  the  press  dispatches 
can  be  relied  on,  a  day's  work  consists  of 
hunting  for  Villa  one  hour,  hunting  for  water 
five  hours,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  hunting 
for  lost  American    aviators." — Puck. 

"Will  yez  luk  at  thot !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
O'Toole  in  just  indignation.  "  'Washin'  and 
ironin"  done.*  Sure,  she  aint  wan  bit  better 
than  Oi  am.  Oi've  got  me  washin'  and 
ironin'  done,  too,  but  yez  don't  see  me 
hangin'  out  no  shingles  braggin'  about  ut." — 
Ladies'  Home  Journal, 

"Can  you  tell  me,"  said  the  court,  address- 
ing Enrico  Ufuzzi,  under  examination  at 
Union  Hill,  New  Jersey,  as  to  his  qualifica- 
tions for  citizenship,  "the  difference  between 
the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  King  of 
England  and  those  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States?"  "Yezzir,"  spoke  up  Ufuzzi 
promptly.  "King,  he  got  steady  job." — New 
York   Morning   Telegraph. 

"What  are  oxen  ?"  asked  the  teacher.  The 
little  foreigners  looked  blank.  "Does  any 
one   know  what  a  cow  is?"   she   asked,   hope- 
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fully.      A    dingy    hand  waved    wildly    at    the 

back     of     the     room.  "I     know.      I     know, 

teacher.      A    cow,    she  Jays    milk !" — Harper's 
Magazine. 

"Hubby,"  announced  Mrs.  Stylover,  "I'm 
going  to  town  tomorrow  to  see  the  new 
hats."  "You  forget,"  her  husband  reminded 
her,  "that  tomorrow  is  Sunday.  The  shops 
will  be  closed."  "Who  said  anything  about 
shops?"  she  retorted.  "I'm  going  to  church." 
— Buffalo   Express. 

Tradesman  (who  has  been  at  the  telephone 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  his  apprentice) — 
Here,  William,  take  the  receiver,  as  long  as 
my    wife   is   talking   to   me.   .  You   don't   need 


to  make  any  reply  ;  only  when  she  asks,  "Are 
you  still  there,  James?"  say  "Yes,  Amelia 
dear." — Liverpool   Globe. 

Madge — I  wonder  what  the  professor 
meant  when  he  said  that  the  girls  were  wear- 
ing mathematical  skirts?  Marjorie — I  sup- 
posed he  referred  to  them  as  an  imaginary 
quantity. — Tozlh    Topics. 

Elder  (to  beadle) — Well,  John,  how  did  you 
like  the  strange  minister?  Beadle — No  ava, 
elder;  he's  an  awfu*  frichtened  kin'  a  chap 
yon.  Did  ye  notice  how  he  aye  talked  aboot 
'oor  adversary,  Satan'?  Our  own  meenister 
just  ca's  him  plain  'deevil' ;  he  doesna  care 
a  dom   for  him. — Punch. 
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James  J.  Hill. 

The  late  Senator  John  L.  Wilson  once  remarked  of 
James  J.  Hill  that  he  had  "conquered"  more  territory 
with  a  coupling-pin  than  did  Cssar  with  the  sword. 
A  grandiloquent  figure  of  speech,  truly,  and  hardly  an 
exaggeration.  Early  in  his  career  Mr.  Hill  had  a 
vision  of  the  great  Northwest,  then  a  wilderness,  as 
a  country  teeming  with  population  and  industry.  He 
gave  his  life  to  the  working  out  of  this  vision;  and 
how  well  that  work  was  done  the  region  served  hy 
Mr.  Hill's  transportation  enterprises  bears  witness. 
To  say  that  Mr.  Hill  created  the  Northwest  would  be 
at  once  to  overexploit  his  achievements  and  to  belittle 
those  of  other  occupiers  and  developers  of  the  country. 
It  is  honor  enough  to  have  been  a  pioneer,  a  leader, 
a  breaker-of-ways,  and  a  sustained  and  ever-advancing 
force  through  half  a  century  in  the  progressive  activi- 
ties of  a  great  region. 

The  settlement  of  the  Northwest  was  not  indeed  the 
work  of  Mr.  Hill.  But  he  gave  to  the  country  that 
which  was  essential  to  its  welfare  and  expansion. 
Without  the  insight,  the  faith,  the  force,  the  directing 
wisdom  which  he  brought  to  bear  upon  Northwestern 


life  and  conditions  the  country  could  not  have  made 
the  prodigious  advancement  illustrated  today  in  its 
manifold  activities  and  in  the  high  character  of  its 
civilization.  What  Mr.  Hill  gave  to  the  Northwest 
might  indeed  have  come  from  other  sources  and 
through  other  agencies.  But  it  was  "Jim"  Hill  who 
did  it.  And  to  him  are  fairly  due  the  tributes  which 
ten  millions  of  people  are  this  day  laying  upon  his 
bier. 

Mr.  Hill  was  what  is  called  a  practical  man  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  man  of  scholarship.  But  he  had  an 
intellectual  vitality,  an  intellectual  soundness,  an  in- 
tellectual bigness  which  few  scholars  have  possessed 
in  equal  degree.  The  bent  of  his  mind  was  toward 
material  things,  but  its  scope  included  that  which 
gives  to  material  things  their  highest  significance.  It  is 
perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Hill  felt  himself 
in  a  sense  the  possessor — certainly  the  guide,  philoso- 
pher, and  friend — of  the  whole  Northwestern  region. 
Whatever  in  any  way  was  related  to  its  interest  made 
to  him  an  imperative  call.  If  it  were  the  building  of 
a  railroad  line,  if  it  were  the  introduction  of  new 
types  of  domestic  animals,  if  it  were  an  enterprise 
of  irrigation  or  of  fertilization,  if  it  were  the  endow- 
ment of  a  college — if  it  were  anything  connected  with 
the  welfare  of  the  country — Mr.  Hill  made  it  his  espe- 
cial business  to  look  after  it  as  if  it  were  his  very 
own.  If  ever  any  man  in  a  material  sense  was  the 
father  of  a  country,  the  man  was  James  J.  Hill  and 
the  country  was  the  great  Northwest. 

In  early  middle  life  Mr.  Hill,  who  had  begun  life 
in  the  humblest  fashion,  found  himself  the  foremost 
man  in  a  great  and  expanding  country,  and  a  man  of 
large  wealth.  Thereafter  he  had  no  personal  interest 
in  anything  excepting  as  it  stood  related  to  what  he 
justly  termed  his  country.  When  he  saw  .a  vital  need, 
and  no  man  had  keener  vision  for  opportunity,  he  gave 
his  energies  and  his  credit  to  supplying  it.  His  wealth 
was  again  and  again  hazarded  to  the  last  dollar  in 
enterprises  which  men  of  narrower  understanding  or 
of  less  faith  regarded  as  visionary  or  untimely.  Again 
and  again  Mr.  Hill  went  heavily  into  enterprises  not 
justifiable  upon  ordinary  business  calculations;  but  he 
never  once  made  a  mistake  as  related  to  the  ultimate 
good  of  the  country  or  to  the  ultimate  reaction  upon 
his  personal  fortunes. 

A  typical  American  was  Mr.  Hill  in  his  mental  atti- 
tudes and  in  his  capacity  for  growth.  He  held  every 
station  in  life  from  that  of  a  dock  laborer  to  a  great 
magnate,  an  acknowledged  leader  in  finance,  a  friend 
and  adviser  of  Presidents,  a  confidant  and  backer  even 
of  kings.  For  be  it  remembered  that  when  Belgium 
was  scourged  two  years  ago  it  was  "Jim"  Hill  who 
first  of  all  men  cabled  to  King  Albert  counsels  of 
courage  backed  by  liberal  letters  of  credit.  And  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  into  every  situation  which 
befell  him  he  fitted  with  dignity,  even  with  grace. 
Too  absorbed  in  materialities  to  become  a  scholar,  he 
none  the  less  became  a  man  of  wide  and  exact  knowl- 
edge. The  refinement  of  his  mind  was  illustrated  in 
his  love  for  the  best  literature  and  for  what  was  most 
beautiful  in  art.  His  courtesy  was  proverbial.  No 
man  in  great  station  ever  knew  how  with  a  finer  grace 
to  bestow  favors  than  did  Mr.  Hill. 

It  is  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  exploit  social  doc- 
trines fatal  in  their  restraints  upon  men  of  the  type 
of  James  J.  Hill.  But  in  the  solemn  hour  when  this 
truly  great  man  is  borne  to  his  grave  we  may  well 
ask  ourselves  if  the  world  can  spare  its  supreme  men — 
those  born  leaders  who  come  now  and  again  as  if 
specially  commissioned  to  carry  forward  the  material 
and  spiritual  life  of  the  race.  Every  country  has 
known  such  leadership.  Most  countries  have  honored 
it — after  death.  In  times  past  we  have  had  a  man  or 
two  of  this  type  in  California.  But  we  did  not  always 
accord    them    credit    or   do   them   honor.      Oftentimes 


their  work  was  done  in  the  face  of  popular  and  bitter 
protests.  Take  the  case  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington. 
Only  now — nearly  two  decades  after  his  death — have 
we  come  to  appraise  justly  his  largeness  of  mind,  his 
affectionate  devotion  to  California,  the  broad  and  es- 
sential value  of  his  career  as  related  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

It  is  a  weakness  of  our  system  that  it  fails  to  com- 
mand for  the  uses  of  national  life  our  men  of  largest 
capacity.  The  Hills,  the  Huntingtons,  the  Morgans, 
the  Harrimans  do  in  a  sense  serve  our  national  in- 
terests. But  invariably  such  service  comes  in  con- 
junction with  private  enterprise  and  subject  to  serious 
handicaps.  How  vital  and  vast  would  have  been  the 
gain  if  James  J.  Hill  could  have  been  given  the  backing 
of  the  government  in  a  post  like  the  Secretaryship  of 
the  Interior,  if  the  late  Pierpont  Morgan  might  have 
given  his  talents  in  promotion  of  the  national  finance, 
if  Mr.  Harriman,  instead  of  being  thwarted  in  his 
over-sea  enterprises,  had  had  the  support  of  the  na- 
tional authority  and  the  national  resource.  Other 
countries  contrive  to  bring  their  men  of  largest  capa- 
bility to  support  of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  govern- 
ment. It  is,  we  repeat,  a  fault  of  our  system  that  it 
knows  not  how  on  national  account  to  make  use  of  its 
citizens  of  highest  powers. 


Issues  and  Men. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  effort  to  narrow  down  the  con- 
siderations of  the  presidential  campaign  to  the  single 
issue  of  Preparedness  recalls  the  familiar  story  of  a 
rough-riding  empiric  whose  practice  was  to  throw 
every  patient  into  spasms  because,  forsooth,  he  was 
"hell  on  fits."  It  is  hardly  surprising  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, notoriously  hell  on  fits,  should  seek  to  give  the 
campaign  a  character  adjusted  to  his  propensities  and 
powers.  But  assuredly  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  not  permit  themselves  to  be  impressed  with  the 
delusive  notion  that  in  this  crisis  of  the  world's  affairs 
there  is  but  one  only  issue  before  the  country. 

Preparedness  is  indeed  an  issue  of  vast  and  vital 
importance,  but  it  is  incidental  to  the  broader  issue 
of  our  foreign  relations.  If  we  are  to  have  an 
effective  part  in  adjustments  to  follow  the  great  war — 
if  American  ideas  and  ideals  are  to  have  consideration 
in  the  reorganization  of  Europe — we  must  have  at 
Washington  an  administration  competent  by  experi- 
ence, wisdom,  and  judgment  to  command  attention  and 
respect.  It  will  not  suffice  merely  to  be  armed  for 
possible  conflict.  The  supreme  issue,  therefore,  is  con- 
nected with  things  and  events  outside  of  our  own 
country.  Preparedness  is  a  domestic  issue,  properly 
dependent  upon  and  subordinate  to  the  issue  of  our 
foreign  relations. 

Again,  let  no  one  fall  into  the  delusion  that  the 
radical,  even  revolutionary,  forces  which  so  mani- 
fested themselves  in  our  politics  four  years  ago  are 
quiescent.  Issues  dependent  upon  a  vast  force  of  in- 
ternal radicalism  are  more  important  than  ever  before. 
The  Grange  organization,  once  ultra-conservative  but 
now  in  radical  hands;  the  I.  W.  W.,  the  extreme  de- 
velopment of  labor  unionism — these  are  expressions  of 
a  force  of  great  vitality  and  of  tremendous  portent  in 
the  immediate  life  of  the  country.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  first  issue  in  our  domestic  politics  is 
related  to  the  differences  of  interest  and  sentiment 
which  lie  between  conservatism  and  radicalism. 

Coming  down  to  matters  strictly  domestic,  we  have 
to  consider  policies  calculated  to  meet  the  condition 
which  must  follow  collapse  of  our  "war  industries." 
The  country  is  prosperous  today  only  because  the  de- 
mands of  Europe  growing  out  of  the  war  have  stimu- 
lated many  lines  of  industry  and  production.  When 
the  war  comes  to  an  end  there  will  inevitabl 
general  slump.  What  preparation  can  wo  and 
make    for   it?     Here    indeed    is   an    issue    i 
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wisdom,  the  self-control,  and  the  practical  qualities  of 
whoever  shall  be  in  authority  at  'Washington. 


It  is  because  of  the  extreme  gravity  and  the  ex- 
treme complexity  of  the  problems  which  lie  before 
the  country  that  the  Argonaut  is  so  insistent  and  per- 
sistent  in  urging  upon  the  Republican  party  the  nomi- 
nation for  the  presidency  of  a  man  of  demonstrated 
capacity  and  powers.  It  is  of  all  times  a  time  when 
character  and  judgment  are  needed  at  the  helm  of  the 
Ship  of  State.  Xot  passion,  not  vehemence,  but  wis- 
dom and  poise  are  demanded  by  our  responsibilities 
a.id  for  our  security.  Sober  men  realize  that  it  is  no 
time  for  an  agitator  on  the  one  hand  or  on  the  other 
for  an  experiment. 

There  is  among  us  and  available  a  man  who  meets 
every  requirement  of  the  situation.  By  universal  con- 
sent he  embodies  the  qualities  which  the  times  and 
conditions  demand.  We  ought  devoutly  to  thank  God 
for  the  happy  conjunction  which  has  given  us  in 
Elihu  Root  a  man  whose  judgment  is  a  known  quan- 
titv.  whose  character  is  above  question,  whose  name 
would  inspire  the  same  confidence  in  every  chancellory 
of  the  world  that  it  does  at  home. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Root  would  ultimately  lift 
the  coming  campaign  into  clear  air.  It  would  by 
subordinating  the  elements  of  passion  which  have  been 
brought  to  play  a  fictitious  part  in  the  campaign  thus 
far,  enable  the  country  to  see  the  pending  issues  in 
their  true  proportions.  It  would  substitute  calm  coun- 
sels for  the  "hip,  hip,  hurrah"  of  the  agitator  and  the 
demagogue.  

Careful  study  of  the  pre-convention  situation  con- 
vinces the  Argonaut  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  candidacy  is 
as  impossible  as  it  is  improper.  The  man  who  broke 
the  party  in  1912  and  who  comes  to  his  convention 
door  today  bearing  in  his  hand  a  club  in  the  form  of 
an  independent  party  in  session  just  around  the  corner, 
is  not  the  man  who  has  an)'  right  to  part}'  confidence 
or  favor.  But  apart  from  this  consideration — upon 
practical  grounds — ilr.  Roosevelt's  candidacy  is  an 
improper  one.  To  make  him  the  nominee  would  be 
equivalent  to  party  suicide.  It  would  be  a  confession 
of  weakness  destructive  alike  to  public  respect  and 
party  self-respect.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  indeed  enthusi- 
astic friends,  mostly  of  the  emotional  type,  in- 
stinctively attracted  by  audacity  and  melodramatics. 
But  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sober  and 
thoughtful  men — some  hyphenates,  too — who  could  not 
under  any  circumstances  be  brought  to  vote  for  him. 
If,  such  men  reason,  incapacity  is  to  rule  in  the  coun- 
try, then  let  the  responsibility  rest  with  the  Democratic 
party;  and  to  this  sentiment  there  are  multitudes  to 
say  amen. 

Yet  there  probably  abides  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  hands, 
as  the  leader  of  a  radical  element,  the  power  to  elect  or 
to  defeat  any  candidate  who  ma)'  be  named.  His  per- 
sonal following,  we  think,  is  still  large  enough,  with  the 
machinery  of  the  Progressive  organization,  to  do  again 
in  1916  what  was  done  in  1912.  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  be 
not  a  highly  potential  figure  inside  the  party,  he  is  at 
least  a  highly  potential  figure  outside  it.  Conceding 
to  him  the  power  to  make  or  mar  the  fortunes  of  the 
country,  it  would  seem  that  his  course  should  He 
plainly  before  him.  He  ought  as  a  patriot  to  lend  the 
forces  under  his  hand  to  the  selection  of  the  fittest 
available  man  for  the  presidency.  He  knows  who  that 
man  is  as  well  or  better  than  anybody.  In  his  days  of 
administrative  authority  it  was  to  Elihu  Root  that  he 
turned  as  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.  He  has  again 
and  again  borne  witness  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Root  is 
the  most  capable  figure  in  our  public  life. 

Making  no  secret  of  its  distrust  of  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
the  Argonaut  nevertheless  does  him  the  justice  to  con- 
cede his  love  of  his  country.  He  has  an  opportunity 
to  exhibit  it.  We  believe  that  he  will  do  it.  We 
believe  that  if  the  choice  at  Chicago  shall  narrow  down 
to  Mr.  Root  and  Mr.  Hughes — and  it  now  looks  that 
way — we  believe  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  cast  the  great 
influence  in  his  hands  to  Mr.  Root.  It  would  be 
the  course  of  patriotism ;  likewise  a  course  in  line 
with  his  individual  interest.  He  has  nothing  to  gain 
through  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Hughes.  He  has  much 
to  giin  through  the  nomination,  if  made  with  his  ap- 
proval and  help,  of  Mr.  Root.  It  would  restore  him  to 
affi  iation  with  the  Republican  party;  it  would  put  him 
in  line  for  presidential  nomination  at  the  hands  of  the 
par'v  four  years  from  now. 


One  of  the  carefully  fostered  delusions  of  the  hour 
is  the  fiction  that  nobody  knows  where  Justice  Hughes 
stands  with  respect  to  national  problems  and  issues. 
True,  he  has  not  recently  taken  ground  with  respect 
to  the  issues  immediately  before  the  country.  His 
position  as  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  seals  his  lips. 
But  a  man's  character  quite  as  definitely  as  his  words 
goes  to  define  his  position.  The  country  has  known 
Mr.  Hughes  now  for  about  fifteen  years.  It  has 
known  him  as  a  prosecutor  fearless  and  resourceful. 
It  has  known  him  as  an  American  of  poise  and  judg- 
ment. It  has  observed  him  in  the  governorship  of 
New  York  and  as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
And  it  has  found  him  sound  and  able.  The  defect 
in  the  man  is  his  lack  of  the  cooperative  mind.  If 
not  exactly  fitting  ilr.  Watterson's  characterization  as 
"a  bewhiskered  Wilson,"  he  has  something  of  the  dis- 
position which  characterized  the  late  President  Har- 
rison. Conscious  of  his  own  ability,  he  is  subject  to 
fear  that  people  generally  will  misunderstand  him. 
He  is  afraid  of  giving  any  grounds  whatever  for  a 
feeling  that  he  is  unduly  influenced  by  his  friends, 
ilen  of  this  type  are  common  enough,  and  they  com- 
monly fail  in  connections  and  relationships  which  de- 
mand cooperation.  A  man  in  administrative  life  must 
work  with  other  men.  And  it  is  practically  wise  to 
work  with  one's  friends,  ilr.  Hughes  has  not  always 
understood  this.  And  in  so  far  as  he  failed  in  the 
governorship  of  Xew  York,  it  was  because  he  did  not 
understand  it. 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  criticism  of  ilr.  Hughes, 
the  fact  remains  that  he  is  a  large,  strong,  virile  man, 
eminent  for  ability  and  character,  established  in  the 
public  confidence  and  justly  so.  Regarded  as  a  presi- 
dential figure,  he  is  not,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Argo- 
naut, comparable  with  ilr.  Root.  But  he  is  none  the 
less  a  commanding  and  worthv  man. 


Unnecessary  stress  has  been  laid  by  advocates  of 
other  candidates  on  the  fact  that  ilr.  Root  will  be 
seventy-two  years  of  age  upon  assumption  of  office 
should  he  be  elected  to  the  presidency.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  ilr.  Root  is  younger  in  all  essentials  of  vitality 
than  many  a  man  twenty  years  his  junior.  He  has 
been  a  careful  liver  all  his  life.  He  is  a  horseman 
and  something  of  an  athlete.  His  mind,  like  his  body, 
has  in  it  the  vitalities  of  middle  life.  But  taken  in  its 
only  possible  significance,  ilr.  Root's  age  should  be 
merely  an  incentive  to  care  in  the  selection  of  a  vice- 
presidential  candidate.  There  are  first-class  men  in 
plenty  whose  names  would  instantly  inspire  confidence. 
Mr.  Fairbanks  of  Indiana  or  ilr.  Burton  of  Ohio  are 
either  of  them  big  enough  in  ability  and  character  to 
take  the  vice-presidency — big  enough  in  the  sense  of 
dignifying  the  office  even  to  the  degree  of  making  it 
w-hat  it  ought  to  be  in  the  public  opinion.  It  is  indeed 
high  time  that  the  vice-presidency  should  be  con- 
sidered as  something  more  than  a  "sop"  to  disappoint- 
ment or  to  vanities  of  geography.  There  is  incal- 
culable danger  to  the  country  in  the  practice  of  both 
parties  of  placing  the  vice-presidency  in  inconsequen- 
tial hands.  It  would  go  far  to  correct  this  bad  practice 
if  nomination  to  this  really  important  office  should  be 
so  bestowed  as  to  assure  the  country  that  whatever 
might  befall  the  President  the  affairs  of  the  country 
would  remain  in  strong  and  able  hands. 


The  Methodist  Convention. 
Xero  is  said  to  have  fiddled  while  Rome  was  burning 
— although  he  probably  did  nothing  of  the  sort — and 
so  earned  for  himself  an  abominable  immortality. 
Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  draw-  comparisons  be- 
tween Xero  and  the  Methodist  Convention  lately  in 
session  in  Xew  York  State,  but  we  may  at  least  say 
that  this  gathering  of  religious  eminences  showed  sur- 
prisingly little  appreciation  either  of  the  problems  of 
the  day  or  of  their  own  opportunities  to  serve.  The 
creation  of  nine  new  bishops  is  hardly  likely  to  stir 
the  blood  or  quicken  the  pulse,  important  as  such  a 
step  may  be.  And  among  the  other  activities  reported 
from  the  convention  hall  the  place  of  prominence 
seems  to  be  occupied  by  a  sturdy  confirmation  of  the 
rule  threatening  expulsion  to  any  member  who  plays 
cards,  or  dances,  or  visits  a  theatre.  Why  it  should 
be  unlawful  to  play  cards  but  not  dominoes,  to  dance 
but  not  to  run,  to  attend  a  theatre  but  not  a  circus, 
is  one  of  those  mysteries  into  which  it  would  be  use- 
less to  inquire,  simply  because  there  is  no  solution. 
Another  restrictive  measure,  and  a  new  one,  is  an  ordi- 


nance inflicting  penalties  upon  any  minister  officiating 
at  the  marriage  of  a  divorced  person. 

A  discreet  citizenship  everywhere  will  be  sorry  to 
see  these  evidences  of  petrification,  just  as  it  would  ' 
be  sorry  to  see  the  stultification  of  any  organization 
that  might  do  good  to  a  world  badly  in  need  of  it.  Buti 
the  sentiment  of  the  average  man  will  be  somewhat 
different.  It  will  be  one  of  stupefaction  that  so  large 
a  number  of  educated  persons  can  meet  at  so  tre- 
mendous a  crisis  in  the  world's  history  and  so  nearly 
confine  their  discussions  to  the  things  that  do  not 
matter  and  that  can  not  possibly  matter.  It  is  quite  a 
feat  in  its  way. 

Generals  and  Cooks. 

The  power  to  defy  the  cook  and  all  his  evil  works 
is  one  possessed  only  by  kings  and  military  dictators, 
and  even  kings  must  occasionally  succumb  to  an  au- 
tocracy greater  than  their  own. 

But  the  military  chief  is  inexorable,  at  least  in  times 
of  war,  and  therefore  he  is  the  despair  of  the  culinary 
conventions  with  which  habit  surrounds  him.  France, 
desiring  to  honor  General  Joffre,  furnishes  him  with 
a  chef  whose  art  has  become  a  sort  of  tradition 
throughout  Europe.  But  the  gallant  general  is  so  in- 
sensitive to  his  opportunities  that  he  demands  boiled 
beef  in  season  and  out  of  season,  first  drinking  the 
water  in  which  the  beef  has  been  boiled  under  the 
erroneous  impression  that  it  is  soup. 

Even  the  arrival  at  the  front  of  distinguished 
visitors  brings  no  comfort  to  the  heart  of  the  eminent 
but  afflicted  chef.  General  Foch,  who  frequently  visits 
his  commander,  insists  on  making  his  meal  from  a 
tablet  of  chocolate  and  a  couple  of  "croissants,"  the 
little  curved  rolls  so  loved  by  the  true  Parisian.  But 
it  was  M.  Clemenceau,  once  prime  minister  of  France, 
who  drove  the  iron  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  chef  and 
convinced  him  that  he  had  lived  in  vain  and  that  he 
was  but  wasting  his  many  sweetnesses  upon  the  desert 
air.  For  il.  Clemenceau  brought  his  dinner  with  him 
in  a  paper  bag,  and  its  main  item  was  two  large 
bananas.  But  doubtless  a  day  of  reckoning  is  coming 
for  these  distinguished  men.  After  the  war,  and  de- 
prived of  the  support  of  their  millions  of  soldiers,  they 
may  prove  more  amenable  to  the  discipline  of  the 
kitchen.  Then  they  will  succumb  to  the  banquet  and 
its  coercions,  but  not  without  regretful  thoughts  of 
the  camp  and  of  a  military  autocracy  before  which 
even  chefs  must  tremble. 


Editorial  Notes. 

Mexico  these  days  is  crowded  off  the  first  page  by 
Chicago.  Such  news  as  we  get  is  meagre  and  tends 
rather  to  mystification  than  to  clarity  of  understanding. 
Xone  the  less  a  few  essential  facts  are  in  view.  Car- 
ranza  has  sent  a  note  to  President  Wilson  insisting 
that  the  American  forces  shall  leave  ilexican  soil.  In 
the  meantime  Carranza  forces  to  the  number  of  20,000 
and  upwards  are  being  assembled  in  proximity  to  the 
little  American  army  now  in  ilexico.  Occasionally  we 
read  that  some  captain  or  colonel  or  major  lately  de- 
tached from  General  Pershing's  command  has  re- 
crossed  the  border  to  home  base  at  Columbus.  Xew 
ilexico.  We  read  also  occasionally  that  General 
Pershing  himself  has  "advanced"  to  a  point  nearer 
the  boundary  than  his  last  station.  Apparently  our 
little  army,  under  instructions  from  Washington,  is 
steadily — we  almost  said  stealthily — finding  its  way 
home.  Probably  it  would  be  home  now  but  for  the 
effect  its  coming  would  have  upon  the  mood  of  the 
national  convention.        

The  steamships  Korea  and  Siberia,  formerly  in  the 
transpacific  service  as  units  of  the  Pacific  ilail  fleet, 
have  passed  to  the  ownership  of  the  Toyo  Kisen 
Kaisha  Company  of  Japan.  They  will  ply  between 
San  Francisco  and  Tokyo.  Here  we  have  concrete 
illustration  of  the  working  of  the  shipping  law  enacted 
last  year  with  the  aid  of  President  Wilson  to  the  end 
of  conciliating  organized  labor.  Observe  that  the  con- 
ditions of  service  on  the  sea  are  not  in  any  way  bet- 
tered. The  only  difference  is  that  the  banner  of  Japan 
has  been  substituted  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 


We  may  easily  believe  that  Lord  Cromer's  statement, 
issued  on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  is  fairly  representative 
of  the  best  European  opinion  of  the  course  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  "We  may  all  recognize  President  Wil- 
son's good  intentions  and  lofty  aims  *  *  *  but  it 
is   more  than   doubtful     *     *     *     that   the   people   of 
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this  country  would  under  any  circumstances  welcome 
the  idea  that  President  Wilson  should  assume  the  role 
of  mediator.  *  *  *  Confidence  in  President  Wil- 
son's statesmanship  has  been  rudely  shaken."  This 
is  the  natural  effect  upon  the  world  of  such  fool  re- 
marks as  that  made  by  the  President  last  week  that 
"America  is  not  concerned  with  the  causes  or  objects 
of  the  war."  Verily  it  is  time  that  we  should  put  into 
the  President's  chair  a  man  whose  thought  dominates 
his  phrases  rather  than  one  whose  rhetorical  exuber- 
ance persistently  leads  him  into  folly. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


For  Another  Baby. 

Sax  Francisco.  May  29,  1916. 
Editor  Argonaut:  Enclosed  please  find  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  for  the  No.  2  Argonaut  Baby.  It  is  my  intention 
to  send  something  each  week.  This  particular  way  of 
getting  help  for  the  fatherless  children  makes  a  distinct 
appeal  to  me  and  I  wish  I  could  do  more.  Likewise,  permit 
me  to  say  that  my  estimate  of  the  Argonaut  has  gone  up 
seyeral  degrees   for  its  work  in  this  necessary  work. 

Very  truly   yours,         *     I.    C.    McM. 

Mr.  Root  As  a  "  Vote-Getter." 

Lyons,  N.  Y.,  May  26,  1916. 
Editor  Argonaut:  Will  you  kindly  grant  me  space  to 
correct  a  false  impression  being  circulated  relative  to  the 
strength  of  Senator  Root  with  the  voters.  On  every  hand  it 
is  acknowledged  that  he  is  the  best-equipped  man  the  party 
could  nominate  for  President.  But  some  oppose  his  nomi- 
nation on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  be  elected.  The 
sentiment  expressed  by  the  people  at  the  ballot-box  does  not 
confirm  their  judgment.  To  say  that  the  Republicans  would 
not  support  their  greatest  statesman  for  President  in  this 
national  and  international  crisis  is  to  discredit  the  intelli- 
gence and  patriotism  of  the  Republican  voters  of  the  country. 
Senator  Root,  when  on  the  ticket  as  a  delegate-at-large  at 
the  same  election,  ran  ahead  of  all  the  Republican  candi- 
dates on  the  same  ticket  with  the  exception  of  Governor  Whit- 
man and  State  Engineer  Williams.  Governor  Whitman  was 
running  practically  against  two  Democratic  candidates,  Glynn 
and  Sulzer,  which  split  the  Democratic  party.  State  En- 
gineer Williams  had  previously  been  elected,  and  had  given 
the  state  a  fine  administration  and  was  popular.  Besides, 
he  was  running  against  John  A.  Bensel,  a  weak  candidate' 
whom  many  of  the  Democratic  leaders  in  the  state  openly 
opposed.  These  were  the  only  two  candidates  on  the  state 
ticket  who  received  a  larger  vote  than  Senator  Root.  The 
vote  on  the  other  candidates  was  as  follows  : 

Senator  Root   662,696 

Senator    Wadsworth    639,112 

Lieutenant-Governor  Schoeneck    622,036 

Secretary  of  State  Hugo 601,857 

Comptroller    Travis    657,373 

Treasurer  Wells    622,811 

Attorney-General    Woodbury    651,869 

Justice    Chase    594,414 

Also,  while  Senator  Root  ran  ahead  of  nearly  every  Re- 
publican on  the  state  ticket,  Governor  Hughes  "in  1908  ran 
behind  every  candidate  on  the  Republican  ticket.  The  figures 
are  as  follows: 

Plurality. 

Taft,    for   President 202,602 

O'Malley,  Attorney-General    144,068 

Williams,    State    Engineer 140,081 

Dunn,  Treasurer 128,505 

Koenig,   Secretary  of  State 122,478 

White,    Lieutenant-Governor    119,715 

Gaus,   Comptroller   96,849 

Hughes,    Governor    69,462 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  Senator  Root  received  a 
plurality  of  97,830  over  former  Chief  Justice  Cullen,  the 
strongest  Democratic  candidate  for  delegate-at-large,  and  he 
received  a  plurality  of  101, 6S5  over  the  Democratic  candi- 
date, Samuel  Gompers,  the  popular  labor  leader,  and  his  plu- 
rality over  Judge  Morgan  J.   O'Brien   was   110,533. 

Senator  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr..  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  Republicans  in  New  York  State,  with  a  brilliant 
public  record,  and  yet  Senator  Root  received  a  plurality  of 
23,584   in   the   state   over   Senator   Wadsworth. 

Charles  H.  Betts, 
Editor  of  the  Lyons  Republican. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


The  Italians  claim  that  the  Austrian  offensive  has  been 
checked.  The  Austrians  assert  that  it  has  merely  paused  to 
allow  of  the  advance  of  the  heavy  artillery,  an  operation  of 
unusual  difficulty  in  so  mountainous  a  country.  The  next 
few  days  w'ill  decide  the  point.  We  shall  then  know  whether 
we  have  a  movement  comparable  with  that  of  the  German 
advance  against  Russia  last  year,  a  long  and  continuous 
drive,  or  with  the  German  assault  upon  Verdun.  In  the 
meantime  the  appearance  is  adverse  to  Italy.  So  far  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  the  Austrians  have  suffered  any- 
thing more  than  local  repulses  or  that  the  Austrian  flood 
will   not   presently   resume   its   course. 


Mr.  Hughes  in  1912. 
[Letter    in    New    York    Times,    May    25th.] 

In  the  Times  for  June  21,  1912,  appeared  a  statement  by 
Rabbi  Wise  reporting  an  interview  he  had  just  had  with  Mr. 
Hughes  at  Lake  Placid,  and  presenting  at  the  close  some 
words   of  Mr.   Hughes'  own.     Rabbi   Wise  said  : 

"I  have  just  come  from  a  visit  to  Justice  Hughes  at  Camp 
Abenaki,  Lake  Placid,  and  deem  it  of  importance  to  set  forth 
the  reasons,  as  I  understand  them,  which  have  led  him  to 
refuse  to  permit  his  name  to  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  nomination  for  President  at  the  convention  of  the 
Republican   party   in    Chicago.     *     *      * 

"A  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  should  not  be  available 
though  he  may  be  nominally  eligible  for  elective  office.  The 
moment  he  assumes  the  judicial  office  he  ceases  to  be  a  parti- 
san and  knows,  or  should  know,  no  partisan  obligation.  The 
moment  he  accepts  a  party  nomination  one  or  more  things 
happen,   and  happen  explicably. 

"First,  a  political  party  may  undertake  to  capitalize  ju- 
dicial decisions  and  its  candidate,  than  which  nothing  could 
be  more  violative  of  the  spirit  of  the  judicial  institution.  His 
decisions  would,  moreover,  become  subject  to  the  partisan 
and  passionate  review  of  partisan  strife.  Worst  of  all,  it  is 
not  inconceivable  that,  if  men  are  to  step  from  the  bench  to 
elective  office,  decisions  may  ultimately  be  rendered  with  a 
view  to  the  contingency  of  such  public  and  necessarily  par- 
tisan  review.     *     *     * 

"More  important  than  the  present  political  contest,  how- 
ever large  it  looms  at  present,  is  the  perpetuating  of  the 
organic  institutions  of  the  republic.     *     *     * 

"In  all  of  this  I  have  studiously  refrained  from  exact  quo- 
tation of  Justice  Hughes'  words,  though  perhaps  it  has  been 
possible  to  reproduce  his  thought  with  measurable  accuracy. 
As  we  parted  I   turned  to  him   and  asked   the  final   question  : 

"  'Do  you  not  conceive  that  an  extraordinary  crisis  might 
make  it  your  duty  to  accept  the  nomination  for  President,  in 
order  to   render   a  great  public  service?' 

"Unhesitating  and  unequivocal  was  the  answer :  'I  hope 
that,  as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  I  am  rendering 
public  service  and  may  continue  to  do  so  for  some  years,  but 
the  Supreme  Court  must  not  be  dragged  into  politics,  and  no 
man  is  as  essential  to  his  country's  well-being  as  is  the  un- 
stained integrity  of  the  courts.'  " 


Unquestionably  the  Italians  have  been  defeated,  badly  de- 
feated. And  the  situation  is  worsened  for  them  by  the  ob- 
vious fact  that  they  were  taken  by  surprise.  The  Italian 
policy  was  a  defensive  in  the  Trentino  and  an  offensive  on 
the  Isonzo.  Unless  they  can  hold  back  the  Austrians  in  the 
Trentino  it  is  evident  that  all  their  plans  to  the  east,  on 
the  Isonzo,  must  come  to  naught,  because  the  Austrians 
would  then  be  at  their  rear.  Not  only  must  they  call  back- 
all  their  armies  that  were  threatening  Gorizia  and  Trieste, 
but  they  might  have  to  surrender  Verona,  Padua,  and  Milan! 
On  the  other  hand  the  Italians  are  falling  back  toward  their 
great  railroad  centres  that  ought  to  be  able  to  furnish  them 
with  enormous  supplies  of  men  and  munitions.  They  ought 
to  be  able  to  prevent  the  cutting  of  the  railroads  that  fe*ed 
their   Isonzo   armies. 

If  this  were  France  instead  of  Italy  there  would  be  very 
little  doubt  that  the  men  and  munitions  would  tell,  and 
that  the  Italians,  fighting  on  their  own  soil  and  in '  close 
touch  with  their  supplies,  would  be  invincible.  But  Italy 
has  been  playing  a  curious  game,  and  one  that  leads  to  some 
doubts  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  national  heart  is  par- 
ticipating. Has  Italy  actually  done  the  best  that  she  could 
since  the  war  began?  Have  there  been  no  arrieres  pensees 
that  have  done  something  to  chill  her  fires?  Why  has  she 
never  declared  war  against  Germany?  How  is  it  possible 
for  her  to  make  war  upon  Austria  and  not  upon  Germany? 
Has  she,  in  other  words,  actually  been  making  war  upon 
Austria  at  all  in  the  sense  that  real  war  implies  a  determina- 
tion to  win  at  all  costs?  An  Italian  cardinal  is  quoted  as 
saying,  "I  have  so  far  avoided  having  any  opinion  as  to 
the  war,  but  now,  were  it  not  for  my  cloth,  I  would  take 
the  sword  in  hand."  How  is  it  possible  for  an  Italian  to 
say  that  he  had  "avoided  having  any  opinion"  as  to  a  war 
in  which  his  own  country  was  engaged?  Are  there  many 
such  Italians?  Imagine  a  Frenchman  or  an  Englishman  or 
a  German  who  had  thus  "avoided  having  an  opinion."  And 
has  this  stupefying  "neutrality"  on  the  part  of  Italians  had 
any  effect  upon  the  conduct  of  the  war?  We  will  not  go  so 
far  as  the  New  York  Evening  Post  and  suggest  that  there 
was  some  sort  of  a  gentleman's  agreement  between  Italy  and 
Austria  and  that  it  has  now  been  broken  by  Austria,  but 
certainly  the  suggestion  might  be  defended.  If  Italy  is  now 
ready  to  wake  up — and  certainly  the  shock  is  heavy  enough 
to  wake  the  dead— she  ought  to  be  able  to  repair  the  mis- 
chief. And  who  can  doubt  that  she  will  now  try  do  so  with 
Austrians   actually   on   her  soil. 


The  actual  area  of  the  Italian  fighting  is  shown  clearly 
enough  on  the  map.  The  Italians  were  at  Rovereto,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Trent.  They  are  now  ten  miles  south 
of  Rovereto.  The  Austrians  made  another  advance  fifteen 
miles  to  the  east  of  Rovereto,  and  here,  too,  the  Italians  re- 
tired south  of  a  line  drawn  between  Monte  Maggio  and 
Monte  Ponezza.  We  may  suppose  that  Vicenza  is  the  Aus- 
trian objective.  If  Vicenza  is  reached  or  seriously  threatened 
we  may  regard  the  Isonzo  campaign  as  at  an  end  and  thai 
Italy  is  in  desperate  straits.  The  Italians  may  win  successes 
that  will  look  well  in  bulletins,  but  the  test  will  be  the  map 
and   the    Austrian    advance   toward   the   railroads. 


The  main  object  of  the  Austrian  attack  is  clear  enough, 
and  it  is  quite  apart  from  the  direct  military  aims  that  are 
involved.  Peace  has  become  a  matter  of  supreme  necessity 
to  the  Central  Powers,  and  they  believe  that  peace  would 
come  easily  and  speedily  if  they  could  win  a  great  victor)' 
that  would  enable  them  to  offer  peace  magnanimously.  Prob- 
ably there  is  hardly  a  concession  that  they  would  not  make 
if  they  might  only  make  it  as  the  victor.  If  their  victory 
were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  eliminate  either  Italy  or  France, 
so  much  the  better,  but  some  spectacular  triumph  would  do 
as  well.  It  is  for  this  that  they  have  been  battling  at  Ver- 
dun. It  is  for  this  that  they  have  invaded  Italy.  They  can 
not  wait.  Time  is  against  them.  Even  though  we  may  be  per- 
suaded that  they  are  suffering  from  a  scarcity  neither  of  men 
nor  of  munitions,  we  can  not  be  persuaded  that  the  blockade 
of  the  German  coast  is  futile.  We  know  that  it  is  not.  The 
appointment  of  a  food  dictator  proves  it.  It  is  proved  in  a  dozen 
other  ways.  The  German  harvest  is  stilt  some  way  off,  and 
when  it  comes  it  must  inevitably  suffer  from  the  lack  of  ferti- 
lizers. The  German  chancellor  has  said  again  and  again  that 
nothing  stands  in  the  way  of  peace  except  a  recognition  by  the 
Allies  of  their  defeat.  It  is  not  a  very  felicitous  assertion, 
because  we  are  most  of  us  ready  to  bet  good  money  on  the 
man  who  does  not  know  when  he  is  beaten.  The  chancellor 
seems  to  think  that  if  the  Allies  do  not  know  now  that 
they  are  beaten  they  will  certainly  be  convinced  if  Verdun 
should  fall  or  if  Italy  should  be  beaten  to  her  knees.  The 
chancellor's  reading  of  the  Allied  psychology  may  be  right 
or  it  may  be  wrong.  Time  will  show.  But  it  is  certain  that 
those  on  the  outside  and  who  may  see  a  good  deal  of  the 
game    do    not    share    the   chancellor's    convictions.      They    do 


not  believe  that  the  fall  of  Verdun  or  the  conquest  of  Italy 
would  have  the  slightest  effect  upon  the  confidence  of  the 
Allies.  So  far  as  Verdun  is  concerned  the  French  would 
simply  fall  back  upon  some  other  Gibraltar  to  the  rear, 
some  one  of  half  a  dozen  Gibraltars  to  the  rear,  and  there 
the  same  game  would  be  played  over  again,  the  same  tre- 
mendous defense,  the  same  holocaust  of  the  attackers.  Even 
the  most  fervent  neutrality  is  quite  consistent  with  a  full 
agreement  with  that  part  of  the  chancellor's  speech  in  which 
he  complained  that  the  Allies  did  not  know  that  they  were 
beaten.  On  the  contrary  they  seem  to  be  quite  certain  that 
they  are  not  beaten  and  that  they  will  not  be  beaten.  Mak- 
ing all  allowances  for  the  duplicities  and  concealments  of 
European  statecraft,  the  Allies  are  not  showing  any  dispo- 
sition to  talk  about  peace  and  they  do  not  seem  to  wish 
that  neutrals  shall  talk  about  it.  They  do  not  suggest  that 
any   part   of   their  programme   is   elastic   or   debatable. 


Lord  Cromer's  letter  to  the  London  Times  comes  to  hand 
just  as  this  is  going  to  press.  It  will  be  found  to  contain  no 
solace  for  pacifists  of  the  Jane  Addams  type,  whose  concep- 
tion of  the  problem  belongs  to  the  "kiss  and  make  friends" 
order.  Lord  Cromer  is  not  an  irresponsible  scribe  who  loves 
to  pose  as  the  spokesman  of  a  nation.  In  a  real  sense  he  is 
the  spokesman  of  a  nation.  And  Lord  Cromer  seems  to 
have  a  very  stiff  back.  He  says  that  there  is  at  present  no 
room  for  a  discussion  of  peace  terms.  He  says  that  there 
is  nothing  to  discuss  and  that  the  Allies  are  not  at  all  in  a 
chastened  frame  of  mind  nor  conscious  of  defeat.  They 
have  defined  the  frontiers  of  their  demands  and  they  are  not 
collapsible  nor  malleable.  Such  a  state  of  mind  may  be  a 
deplorable  one,  but  facts  must  be  looked  in  the  face.  Lord 
Cromer  is  not  the  sort  of  man  who  whistles  to  keep  his 
courage  up.  He  wrote  in  the  full  light  of  the  Italian  cam- 
paign and  of  the  precarious  situation  at  Verdun.  If  he  is 
the  spokesman  of  a  lost  cause  he  is  certainly  unaware  of 
it.  We  may  deplore  such  an  attitude.  To  hear  the  door 
slam  so  violently  may  seem  in  the  nature  of  a  tragedy.  None 
the  less  it  remains  a  fact  of  war  that  is  not  banished  by 
closing   our   eyes.  

The  chancellor,  as  reported  by  the  New  York  World,  says 
that  Europe  will  not  be  near  peace  until  the  Allies  shall  be 
willing  to  accept  the  war  situation  "as  every  war  map  shows 
it  to  be."  Once  more  we  have  a  somewhat  infelicitous  re- 
mark, since  the  war  map  shows  an  enormous  preponderance 
of  territorial  gains  in  favor  of  the  Allies.  If  anything  at 
all  depends  upon  the  map  it  must  be  a  map  of  the  world, 
and  not  of  some  small  selected  area.  And  a  map  of  the 
world  shows  every'  German  colony,  with  one  exception,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Allies.  It  shows  that  Russia  alone  has 
taken  from  Turkey  more  than  all  the  Teuton  gains  in  the 
west.  It  shows  also  that  the  Allies  are  absolutely  domi- 
nant on  the  ocean.  If  we  take  the  monetary  values  of  the 
respective  territorial  gains  the  advantage  is  perhaps  con- 
siderably on  the  side  of  Germany,  but  then  who  shall  say 
what  is  the  value  of  territory  in  Asia  Minor  and  half- 
developed  colonies  in  Africa?  If  we  take  Europe  alone  the 
territorial  advantage  is  with  Germany,  but  then  the  Allies 
would  naturally  refuse  to  take  Europe  alone.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  whole  question  were  submitted  to  a  committee 
of  commercial  experts  with  instructions  to  consider  nothing 
but  commercial"  territorial  values.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  such  values,  would  they  find  that  the  Central  Powers  had 
lost  or  won  if  the  present  world  situation  were  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  settlement?  The  question  is  not  asked  in  such 
a  way  as  to  indicate  the  reply,  for  the  writer  has  no  idea 
of  what  the  answer  would  be.  But  it  is  a  legitimate  ques- 
tion, and  that  it  should  be  a  legitimate  question  is  the  best 
comment  to  make  on  the  chancellor's  demand  that  the  Allies 
look  at  the  war  map,  and  thus  satisfy  themselves  of  their 
defeat.  The  Allies  might  find  that  the  map  was  more  a 
comfort    than    an    affliction. 


The  beginning  of  the  Allied  offensive  is  still  the  subject 
of  general  speculation,  and  we  are  beginning  to  hear  ex- 
pressions of  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  the  intention.  But. 
once  more,  the  situation  becomes  somewhat  clearer  if  we 
remember  the  avowed  policy  of  Joffre  from  the  beginning. 
That  policy  has  been  one  of  attrition,  and  it  has  been  so 
declared  again  and  again.  It  meant  that  Joffre  would  not 
offer  battle,  nor  accept  it  if  it  could  be  avoided,  so  long  as 
it  was  possible  to  effect  the  wastage  of  the  German  army  by 
trench  fighting.  It  is  even  said  on  good  authority  that  Joffre 
intended  to  withdraw  from  Verdun  after  merely  desultory 
fighting  and  that  he  was  restrained  from  doing  this  by  the 
civil  authorities,  who  feared  the  moral  effect  of  a  retreat. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  it  would  be  largely  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Allies  to  give  man  for  man.  They  could  ask 
nothing  better.  Now  so  long  as  the  German  wastage  goes 
on  as  it  is  at  present  going  on  at  Verdun  there  would  be 
no  advantage  in  an  offensive.  It  is  when  the  wastage  bids 
fair  to  moderate  that  the  offensive  will  begin.  Certainly 
not  before.  And  the  Allies  will  not  be  hastened  by  the  de- 
sire of  the  neutral  world  to  see  something  decisive.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  they  believe  that  there  can  be  nothing  quite  so 
decisive  as  time.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  they  believe  that  the 
continuing  slaughter  at  Verdun  must  be  much  more  to  their 
advantage  than  even  to  drive  the  Germans  back  behind  their 
own  impenetrable  frontier.  So  long  as  they  can  continue 
to  hold  the  seas,  so  long  as  they  can  continue  to  disable  as 
many  of  their  enemies  as  they  themselves  lose,  and  to  do  it 
fast  enough,  they  can  easily  allow  their  own  offensive  to 
wait.  Indeed  they  must  do  so.  And  presumably  it  will  not 
wait  very  long,  simply  because  the  attack  upon  Verdun  can 
not  continue  indefinitely.  The  attack  may  be  tr  ■ 
to   the   British   lines,   and  probably   it   will,   but 
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reckoned  to  serve  just  the  same  purpose.  So  long  as  the 
Germans  continue  to  lose  men  in  large  numbers,  even  though 
the  Allies  lose  an  equal  number,  there  will  be  no  offensive. 
And  it  must  be  to  forestall  that  offensive  as  well  as  in  the 
hope  of  winning  a  victory  that  shall  be  the  basis  of  a  tri- 
umphant peace  that  the  Central  Powers  are  attacking  Verdun 
and  Italy  and  Greece.  

A  marked  German  success  on  Lake  Narotch,  east  of  Vilna, 
reminds  us  that  the  eastern  field  is  by  no  means  quiescent. 
The  Germans  recaptured  some  trenches  previously  taken 
from  them  and  they  also  took  about  five  thousand  prisoners. 
Other  smaller  engagements  at  various  points  resulted  in  the 
usual   slight   ebb   and   flow. 


CRAZY  WIFE'S  SHIP. 


The  Truth   About  Melindy,  the  Widow  of  Obed. 


The  eastern  field  is  a  most  interesting  one.  From  Riga 
to  Roumania  is  about  nine  hundred  miles,  and  this  is  di- 
vided roughly  between  the  Germans  and  the  Austrians.  The 
German  forces  extend  from  Tukkum,  west  of  Riga,  as  far 
as  Pinsk,  about  450  miles  to  the  south.  From  Pinsk  to  the 
Roumanian  frontier  the  Austrians  are  in  charge.  The  head- 
quarters of  Von  Hindenburg  are  at  Kovno,  about  half  way 
down  the  German  line  and  about  a  hundred  miles  to  the 
rear.  The  Mitau  Army  detachment  occupies  the  northern 
position.  Then  comes  the  Eighth  Army  facing  Dvinsk  and 
commanded  by  Von  Schohz.  Facing  Postavy  is  the  Tenth 
Army  under  Von  Eichhorn.  Then  comes  the  Twelfth  Army 
under  Von  Fabeck,  then  the  Eleventh  Army  under  Von 
Woyrisch,  and  last  of  all  a  strong  detachment  under  Prince 
Leopold   of   Bavaria,    facing    Pinsk. 


The  strength  of  these  forces  is  somewhat  conjectural, 
since  we  do  not  know  if  the  units  have  been  maintained  at 
full  strength.  But  if  they  have  been  so  maintained  the  total 
strength  must  be  fifty-eight  divisions  comprising  about 
1,200,000  men.  This  would  be  about  1300  men  to  the  mile, 
which  would  be  enough  if  there  were  reserves,  but  there  do 
not  seem  to  be  any  reserves.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  imagine  these  forces  as  extended  in  a  long  line  of  equal 
depth.  If  they  were  so  spread  out  the  men  in  the  trenches 
would  be  almost  touching  each  other.  But  they  are  grouped 
or  massed  at  certain  critical  points,  and  in  between  these 
points  the  lines  are  very  thinly  held.  The  modern  intelligence 
department  with  its  aeroplane  service  to  a  certain  extent 
dispenses  with  the  need  for  large  reserves  except  to  replace 
wastages.  It  is  nearly  impossible  for  either  side  to  move 
large  bodies  of  men  for  an  attack  without  the  fact  being 
known  and  equally  large  bodies  of  men  being  summoned 
from  other  parts  of  the  line  to  meet  them.  The  Germans 
are  somewhat  less  well  placed  than  the  Russians.  They  have 
no  natural  aids  to  their  fortifications  except  around  the 
marshes.  They  are  not  in  command  of  the  Dvina  River  in 
the  north,  and  only  partially  in  control  of  the  Oginski  Canal 
in  the  south.  Lacking  natural  defenses,  the  Germans  have 
resorted  to  the  use  of  incredible  quantities  of  barbed  wire, 
and  they  are  said  also  to  be  particularly  well  supplied  with 
machine  guns.  They  have  also  the  advantage  of  the  Russian 
railroads,  and  they  are  said  to  have  built  a  network  of  light 
railroads  of  their  own.  Although  the  German  army  in 
Russia  seems  to  have  no  reserves,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  reserves  of  new  levies  can  doubtless  be  brought  from 
Germany,  but  what  these  would  be  worth  remains  to  be 
seen.  

In  every  one  of  the  unofficial  and  unconfirmed  reports  of 
the  terms  that  Germany  would  accept  it  will  be  noted  that 
some  sort  of  partition  or  vassalage  of  Serbia  is  included. 
It  is  therefore  interesting  to  note  the  report  of'  an  interview 
with  Prince  Alexander  of  Serbia  printed  in  the  New  York 
Sun.  The  prince  stated  that  the  Allies  had  given  him  posi- 
tive assurances  that  there  would  be  no  peace  terms  that 
did  not  include  the  restoration  of  Serbia.  Certainly  there 
seems  no  reason  why  Serbia  should  not  have  somewhat  the 
same  guaranty  that  has  been  given  to   Belgium. 

San  Francisco,  May  31,  1916.  Sidney  Coryn. 

The  war  has  given  an  impetus  to  the  briar-pipe 
manufacture,  which  as  a  commercial  industry  in  Eng- 
land had  its  inception  in  1859.  though  its  age  on  the 
Continent  antedated  that  period  considerably.  The 
French  white  heath  (Erica  arborea),  whose  roots  fur- 
nish the  pipe  material,  flourishes  in  all  countries  bor- 
dering upon  the  Mediterranean  and  grows  to  a  height 
of  thirty-eight  to  forty-five  inches.  Around  Florence, 
Italy,  it  is  the  custom  to  cut  the  long,  tough,  young 
shoots  each  year,  bind  them  together,  and  sell  them 
for  use  in  sweeping  streets  in  cities  and  towns.  Out- 
side of  this,  the  plant  is  allowed  to  grow  for  three  or 
four  years,  when  the  roots  will  have  developed  suf- 
ficiently to  permit  cutting  them,  enough  of  the  plant 
being  left  to  permit  cuttings  every  three  years.  The 
roots  most  in  demand  for  pipe-making,  a  certain  aroma 
and  brightness  of  wood  being  the  test,  are  those  ob- 
tained from  the  Tuscan  Maremme  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Follonica,  Cecina,  and  Grosseto.  They  are  pre- 
ferred by  manufacturers  to  those  from  any  other  part 
of  Italy,  or  from  Algeria  or  the  Orient.  Most  of  the 
land  in  the  Tuscan  Maremme  growing  these  roots  is 
owned  by  French  and  British  concerns,  who  maintain 
warehouses  and  workshops  on  or  near  their  lands 
where  the  roots  are  washed,  boiled,  and  roughlv 
shaped,  after  which  they  are  sorted  by  size,  color,  and 
qualit; . 

In  1912  rain  fell  in  the  nitrate  territory  of  Chile  for 
the  -  rst  time'  in  nearly  half  a  century,  and  for  the 
first    :me  in  man's  memory  the  coast  towns  were  free 

uri    Just. 


"I  can't  see  for  the  rain.  Who — that  there  going 
up  the  hill?  Why,  I  thought  you  knew  most  every- 
body on  the  island  by  this  time !  I'd  have  thought 
you'd  known  her,  anyway.  Why,  that's  old  Mis'  Bint 
— the  aunt  of  all  that  tribe  of  Bints  that  live  just  near 
Calais.  No,  Mr.  Woglom,  that  isn't  the  least  bit  what 
I  was  looking  for.  That  isn't  pa'm  leaf — anyway, 
not  what  we  used  to  call  pa'm  leaf.  Why,  now,  it's 
strange  you  don't  know  Mis'  Bint — and  you  so  well 
acquainted  around  here,  too.  Why,  you  had  ought 
to  write  her  up  in  some  of  your  papers — hadn't  he, 
Mr.  Woglom?  It's  quite  some  of  a  story,  if  only 
anybody  knew  how  to  fix  it  up  the  right  way,  sost  it 
would  go  in  the  newspapers.  Why,  I  should  have 
thought  you'd  have  remarked  her  mourning!" 

I  could  not  help  remarking  her  mourning  now,  at 
all  events.  I  watched  her  struggling  up  the  bleak 
island  hillside,  passing  in  and  out  of  sight  among 
the  scraggly  pines;  and  such  a  grimly  fantastic  figure, 
so  swathed  and  swaddled  and  hung  about  and  decked 
on  with  crape  and  stiff  old-fashioned  black  stuffs,  I 
had  never  before  seen.  Her  veil  projected  on  each 
side  of  her  head  as  though  her  big  old-fashioned  bon- 
net were  rigged  out  with  stun-sail  booms.  The  wind 
buffeted  her;  the  rain  drenched  her  in  angry  little 
spats,  first  to  starboard  and  then  to  port,  but  she 
tacked  steadily  on  up  the  hill,  with  all  her  voluminous 
garments  flapping  bravely,  as  stiff  and  black  as  sheet- 
iron.  I  was  watching  her  through  the  one  clear  pane 
in  the  window  of  Mr.  Woglom's  general  store.  Tar- 
paulins, rubber  boots,  souVesters,  fishing-tackle,  scrap- 
nets,  school-books,  suspenders,  overalls,  garden  tools, 
horse  medicine,  mosquito-netting,  lanterns,  and  other 
general-store  stock,  including  the  accursed  lottery 
ticket,  which  is  for  sale  in  Maine  everywhere  where 
anything  is  sold,  filled  up  the  rest  of  the  window.  I 
was  waiting  for  the  squall  to  blow  over.  Miss  Cyn- 
thiana  Lovejoy,  who  accommodated  me  with  board  and 
lodging  during  my  stay  on  the  island,  had  happened  in 
and  was  casually  examining  the  new  invoice  of  cali- 
coes from  New  York,  in  search,  Mr.  Woglom  con- 
fidentially told  me,  of  a  pattern  which  she  had  wanted 
for  at  least  a  generation,  and  which  had  been  two  gen- 
erations out  of  the  market. 

"Now  what  year  was  it,  do  you  remember,  Mr. 
Woglom,  when  Obed  Bint's  ship  was  lost  in  that  gale 
when  the  big  whale  came  ashore?  No,  I  don't  mean 
Isaac  Bint;  I  mean  Obed  Bint,  Isaac's  son — the  young 
man — that  is,  he  wouldn't  be  so  dreadfully  young  to- 
day if  he'd  lived — most  fifty  now,  I  should  think.  Mr. 
Woglom,  that  aint  any  more  pa'm  leaf  that  I'm  pa'm 
leaf. 

"Sixty-seven?  Well,  now,  I  wouldn't  have  thought 
it  was  so  far  back  as  sixty-seven.  Land's  sake,  how 
time  does  go !  Yes,  that's  something  like  the  pattern, 
but  'tisn't  just  it.  Only  I  can't  draw  at  all,  I  could 
draw  that  pattern  for  you  just  as  clear  as  day.  Well, 
now,  it  doesn't  seem  so  long.  But  I  guess  you're  right, 
Mr.  Woglom.  That  was  just  the  year  that  I  bought  the 
first  piece  of  magenta  poplin  I  ever  saw,  off  your 
father.  My,  I  thought  I  was  made !  Father,  he  used 
to  call  it  my  whale  dress,  because  he  paid  for  it  out 
of  the  money  he  made  off  that  whale.  It  came  ashore 
right  on  his  beach. 

"That  was  a  real  bad  storm,  Mr.  Woglom,  if  you 
recollect.  Let  me  see — there  was  Obed  Bint's  boat, 
and  Plum  Davis's  boat,  and  the  two  Daw  brothers, 
their  boat,  and  that  man  who  lived  on  Three  Acre 
Island,  what  was  his  name,  now? — oh,  yes,  Wilkin- 
son— well,  there  was  his  boat,  too;  not  a  one  of  them 
came  back.  Every  one  of  those  boats  was  lost  in  that 
gale.  At  least,  not  a  one  of  them  ever  came  in.  Aw- 
ful, wa'n't  it? 

"Well,  now,  what  I  was  going  to  tell  you  about  Mis' 
Bint  that  was  so  queer  was  just  this,  and  I  thought 
you  might  make  sort  of  a  story  of  it,  if  you  could  only 
fix  it  up  some  way  sost  it  would  read  well.  It  was 
this  way.  Obed,  he  married  just  before  he  made  his 
first  trip  on  his  own  boat — married  a  girl  he  met  at 
Eastport  the  year  he  went  over  there  to  go  to  a 
dancing-school  they  had  there — 'twa'n't  much  of  a  con- 
cern, I  guess,  but  it  was  the  best  they  was.  She  was 
a  real  nice  little  thing,  and  pretty,  too,  and  clever  to 
everybody.  She  made  friends  with  lots  of  people.  I 
remember  it  was  real  gay  on  the  island  that  year ; 
there  was  two  or  three  other  young  married  couples, 
too. 

"Well,  as  I  was  telling  you,  that  big  whale — my  he 
was  a  monstrous  big  thing! — that  whale  came  up  on 
our  beach  the  same  gale  Obed  Bint's  boat  was  lost  in. 
And  of  course  we  had  to  attend  to  the  whale  right  off, 
and  cut  him  up  before  he'd  spoil,  and — I  don't  know — 
but  it  took  quite  some  time,  and  in  consequence  we 
didn't  get  over  to  see  Mis'  Bint  as  much  as  we  had 
ought  to;  'twa'n't  that  we  didn't  want  to;  but  there 
was  the  whale,  don't  you  see  ? 

"Dear  me,  Mr.  Woglom,  I  can  remember  that  ma- 
genta dress  just  the  same  as  if  it  was  yesterday !  I 
remember  how  I  bought  it  off  your  father  on  this  very 
counter.  I  remember  just  what  he  says  when  he  sold 
it  to  me.  Says  he,  'You'll  look  just  like  that  piny  bed 
up  to  Widow  Pierson's  when  you  get  that  on,'  says  he. 
Why,  it  wa'n't  no  more  like  the  color  of  pinies  than  I 


nothing  at  all.     Your  father  hadn't  what  folks  call  an 
eye  for  color,  Mr.  Woglom. 

"Now.  what  was  I  saying?  Oh.  yes!  I  know!  I 
had  that  magenta  dress  on  the  first  day  that  I  ever 
looked  across  the  cove  from  my  father's  house  to  the 
meadow  lot  under  the  light-house,  and  saw  Mis'  Bint 
and  Obed's  wife  setting  there  looking  out  to  sea  as  if 
they's  expecting  something.  My  great-grandmother, 
my  father's  grandmother,  that  is,  she  was  alive  then, 
and  she  was  a  real  queer  old  lady.  She'd  sit  in  an  old 
splint-bottomed  chair  by  the  chimney  all  day  long  and 
never  say  a  word — only  set  bolt-upright  and  smoke  an 
old  corn-cob  pipe  just  like  a  man.  I  don't  know  what 
made  me  speak  to  her  when  I  saw  Mis'  Bint  and  Obed's 
wife  settin'  there  under  the  light-house,  but  I  did, 
somehow.  Says  I,  'Granny,  there's  Mis'  Bint  and 
Obed's  wife  under  the  light-house  looking  out  to  sea. 
What  do  you  think  they're  looking  for?'  says  I. 

"  'Crazy  wife's  ship,'  says  she,  short,  just  like  that, 
and  she  didn't  say  another  thing  that  day.  That  was 
a  way  she  had;  she  didn't  often  say  anything,  but 
when  she  did  say  something  she  was  real  curious. 

"I  don't  know  whether  it  was  an  old-fashioned 
saying  or  something  she  made  up  herself,  but  it  gave 
me  a  real  sort  of  a  turn.  And  that  afternoon  I  went 
over  to  Mis'  Bint's,  that  is,  my  mother  and  I  did. 
They  lived  quite  a  piece  away  on  the  other  side  of  the 
cove,  but  our  two  families  had  always  been  first-rate 
friends,  and  my  father  had  taught  Obed  Bint  all  he 
knew  about  navigation.  Well,  you  may  imagine  it  took 
us  all  aback  when  old  Mis'  Bint  met  us  at  the  gate, 
and  we  saw  right  away  that  she  wa'n't  going  to  let  us 
in.  That  was  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of 
neighbors  quarreling  on  the  island — I've  seen  enough 
since,  but  I  was  only  a  young  slip  of  a  girl  then,  and 
it  did  seem  perfectly  dreadful  to  me.  Mis'  Bint  she 
talked — oh,  she  talked  quite  violently,  and  reproached 
us  for  not  coming  sooner,  and  as  much  as  said  she 
wanted  to  have  done  with  us  for  good  and  all.  My 
mother — she  was  a  very  proud  woman — she  never  an- 
swered her  back  at  all,  but  she  just  took  me  by  the 
hand  and  told  me  to  come  along,  and  we  started  for 
home.  I  didn't  dare  say  anything;  I  was  most  too 
frightened  to  speak.  And  mother  she  didn't  say  a 
word,  but  just  walked  right  on  leading  me  by  the 
hand  as  if  I  was  a  baby. 

"Going  back  we  met  old  Mr.  Starbuck,  the  one  who 
used  to  live  in  the  red  house  down  by  the  Point.  He 
was  about  the  only  near  neighbor  the  Bints  had — be- 
tween 'em  I  guess  they  own  pretty  much  all  that  end 
of  the  island. 

"  'Hello !'  says  he,  when  he  saw  my  mother.  'Been 
to  call  on  me?' 

"'What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Starbuck?'  says  my 
mother,  for  she  didn't  know  what  to  make  of  his  ask- 
ing such  a  question. 

"  'Why,'  he  says,  T  supposed  you'd  been  to  my  house. 
I  understand  folks  aint  admitted  anywheres  else  in 
this   neighborhood.' 

"We  didn't  understand  him  just  then,  but  we  did 
when  we  got  to  the  village  and  heard  the  talk  that 
was  going  on.  You  never  heard  anything  so  queer  in 
all  your  life.  It  was  a  real  nine  days'  wonder,  as  the 
saying  is.  It  seemed  that  old  Mis'  Bint  had  picked 
a  quarrel  with  everybody  on  the  island,  on  one  pre- 
text or  another,  so  that  there  wa'n't  one  that  she  hadn't, 
so  to  speak,  shut  her  doors  on.  Dreadful  queer  be- 
havior !  With  one  it  was  one  thing  and  with  another 
it  was  something  different,  but  it  all  come  to  pretty 
much  the  same  in  the  end — she  wa'n't  on  speaking 
terms  with  hardly  a  soul  in  the  place,  and  there  she 
was,  living  up  on  the  Point  with  not  a  neighbor  to  go 
near  her,  mewed  up  all  alone  there  with  Melindy — that 
was  Obed's  wife's  name.  Everybody  was  sorry  for 
the  poor  little  clever  creature,  for  Mis'  Bint  wa'n't  a 
cheerful  woman  the  best  of  times,  and  when  she  was 
vexed,  my!  she  was  vexed. 

"But  then,  of  course,  we  couldn't  do  anything,  she 
kept  Melindv  so  close — wouldn't  let  her  stir  anywheres 
without  her,  and  it  got  so  at  last  that  she  wouldn't 
hardly  let  her  go  out  at  all. 

"Of  course  we  all  made  out  that  the  loss  of  her  son 
had  turned  her  mind,  and  people  was  all  the  more  sorry 
for  Melindy  on  that  account.  She  pined  away  dread- 
fully, too ;  lost  all  her  good  looks,  and  got  real 
peaked. 

"For  one  thing,  her  mother-in-law  would  never  let 
her  wear  mourning,  nor  Mis'  Bint  wouldn't  wear  a 
stitch  of  black  herself.  That's  what  made  folks  say 
she  was  crazy  first  off;  for  though  there's  lots  of 
people  here  who  won't  wear  mourning  clothes  on  prin- 
ciple, old  Mis'  Bint  come  from  Calais,  and  she  was  a 
Bint  by  birth,  too,  before  she  married  Isaac  Bint;  and 
all  those  Bints,  the  whole  stock  of  them,  were  just  sot 
on  dressing  all  out  in  black,  every  cousin  that  died. 
She  was  real  particular  about  her  dress,  Miss  Bint  was. 
I  think  folks  was  generally  more  particular  in  those 
days.  I  know  there  aint  any  patterns  nowadays  like 
that  old  pa'm-leaf  pattern;  not  so  nice,  that  is,  to  my 
taste. 

"Of  course  Mis'  Bint  didn't  drop  out  like  that  with- 
out being  considerable  missed.  Melindy  was  kind  of 
new  to  the  town,  but  her  mother-in-law  was  a  good 
deal  looked  up  to.  She  was  a  great  housekeeper  for 
one  thing,  and  wdien  there  was  anything  going  on — I 
mean  sociably — weddings  and  funerals,  for  instance 
people  always  use  to  a  sort  of  depend  on  Mis'   Bint, 
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And  then  she  was  a  master-hand  at  nursing  sick  folks 
and  taking  care  of  young  children,  and  altogether 
people  missed  her — quite  some.  Mr.  Woglom,  if  you 
can't  show  me  those  dress  goods  yourself,  don't  bother 
to  put  that  boy  of  yours  at  it,  for  you  just  might  as 
well  not.  I  don't  believe  he  knows  gingham  from 
goose  grease. 

"Let  me  see,  I  guess  it  must  have  been  two-three 
years,  maybe  four,  that  I  found  out  the  rights  of  the 
matter,  and  just  accidentally,  as  you  might  say.  The 
light-house  I  was  telling  you  about  was  away  at  the  far 
end  of  the  Point,  and  nobody  hardly  ever  went  there, 
except,  of  course,  the  man  who  kept  the  light  and  he 
was  a  Portugee  or  something — some  kind  of  a  for- 
eigner, anyway,  and  didn't  talk  much  English.  But 
ever  since  she  began  to  act  so  queer,  old  Mis'  Bint  had 
made  a  regular  practice  of  going  down  there  and 
setting  with  her  daughter-in-law — oh,  my,  for  hours 
at  a  time,  and  every  day,  too,  in  all  sorts  of  weather. 
I  don't  believe  anybody  knew  about  it,  though,  except 
our  folks,  for  you  could  see  them  where  they  sat  from 
our  kitchen  window,  but  not  from  much  of  any  place 
else.  And  as  for  my  mother,  from  the  day  old  Mis' 
Bint  spoke  sharp  to  her  to  the  day  of  her  death,  she 
never  mentioned  the  name  of  Bint,  and  you  may  be- 
lieve I  wouldn't  have  dared  to  mention  it  to  her.  The 
way  it  happened  was  this,  and  it  was  kind  of  funny. 
I  had  a  little  green  parrot  about  that  long.  A  sailor 
uncle  of  mine  brought  it  to  me  from  Java,  somewheres 
in  the  tropics — my  Uncle  Hiram,  one  of  my  mother's 
folks;  he  died  young,  and  I  guess  there  aint  anybody 
remembers  him  now,  without  it's  me,  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve I'd  ever  think  of  him  if  it  wa'n't  for  that  parrot. 
It  was  a  cute  little  thing,  and  I  set  a  heap  by  it,  though 
it  couldn't  talk,  and  it  was  dreadful  mischievous.  It 
died,  in  the  end,  of  swallowing  a  needle-book.  Well, 
as  I  was  saying,  that  bird  got  loose  one'  awful  bleak 
day  in  November,  and  ran  right  along  the  shore  of  the 
cove,  and  made  straight  to  Bint's  place,  and  me  after 
it,  you'd  better  believe,  running  just  as  hard  as  I  could 
tear.  And  you  wouldn't  have  thought  a  little  thing 
could  get  over  such  a  lot  of  ground  so  amazing  fast. 
It  was  clean  over  in  Mis'  Bint's  cow-pasture  before  I 
caught  it,  and  then  I  started  for  home  real  frightened, 
for  I  didn't  know  what  my  mother  would  say  to  me 
if  she  ever  knew  I'd  been  anywheres  on  land  belonging 
to  the  Bints.  She  was  dreadful  strict  sometimes,  my 
mother  was. 

"Well,  just  by  good  luck,  nobody  saw  me,  and  I  come 
back  by  the  short-cut  across  the  Point  under  the  light- 
house. And  would  you  believe  it,  just  as  I  got  under 
that  sand  bank  there  with  the  swallows'  nests  in  it — 
you  can  see  'em  from  here — that  dratted  parrot  got 
away  from  me  again;  and  I  was  so  tuckered  out  what 
with  the  running  and  the  fright  and  the  disappoint- 
ment and  all  that — it  sounds  kinder  foolish  now,  don't 
it? — I  just  laid  right  down  there  on  the  sand  and  cried 
as  if  I  was  going  to  cry  my  eyes  out. 

"And  while  I  was  lying  there  and  crying  fit  to  break 
my  heart,  the  first  thing  I  knew  I  heard  people's  voices 
talking  on  the  bank  above  me.  I  couldn't  see  them, 
and  at  first  I  thought  it  was  some  of  our  folks  come 
after  me,  and  I  was  worse  scared  than  ever,  and  I  just 
laid  quiet,  not  knowing  what  to  do.  Then  I  recog- 
nized Mis'  Bint's  voice  and  Melindy's,  though,  as  I 
say,  I  hadn't  spoken  a  word  to  either  of  them  in  three- 
four  years,  but  you  may  fancy  it  sent  a  real  cold  chill 
down  my  back  when  I  heard  old  Mis'  Bint  say,  in  a 
perfectly  peaceful,  ca'm,  natural  way,  just  as  I  am 
talking  to  you  now : 

"  'No,  dearie ;  Obed  can't  get  in  on  that  wind.  He'll 
most  likely  lay  to  on  t'other  side  of  South  Island,  and 
come  up  with  the  tide  in  the  morning.' 

"  'But  he'll  come  in  the  morning  sure,  won't  he, 
ma?'  says  Melindy;  and  it  gave  me  an  awful  funny, 
creepy  feeling  to  hear  her,  for  she  talked  a  sort  of 
innocent,  something  like  a  little   child. 

"  'Oh,  yes,'  says  old  Mis'  Bint.  'Obed  will  come  in 
the  morning  sure.  You'd  better  be  thinking  of  getting 
a  good  breakfast  for  him.' 

"'Yes,'  says  Melindy ;.'picked-up  codfish.  Obed  al- 
ways was  great  for  picked-up  codfish.' 

"Well,  if  I  was  scared  before,  I  was  scared  worse 
than  ever  now.  Why,  it  was  just  the  unnaturalist 
thing  that  you  ever  could  form  a  notion  of,  setting 
there  and  hearing  those  two  women  talking  about  get- 
ting breakfast  for  a  man  who  had  been  lying  four 
years  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  It  'most  made  my 
blood  run  cold;  but  of  course  I  didn't  dare  to  stir,  and 
I  just  had  to  set  there  and  listen  while  they  laid  out 
the  breakfast  they  was  going  to  get  ready  for  him — 
picked-up  codfish  and  mock  mince-pie  and  I  don't  know 
what  all.  And  then  they  talked  about  how  soon  he'd 
be  rested  enough  to  feel  like  taking  a  journey  up  the 
river  to  Bucksport  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  Uncle  John. 
My !  his  Uncle  John  'd  been  dead  two  years. 

"I  don't  know  what  it  was  I  did  at  last  that  at- 
tracted their  attention.  I  guess  I  must  have  coughed 
or  something,  because  Mis'  Bint  she  called  out  sud- 
denly, 'What's  that?'  and  looked  over  the  sand  bank 
and  saw  me.  I  wasn't  so  scared  then  but  what  I  got 
straight  up  and  started  to  run.  But  Mis'  Bint  she  just 
came  down  and  caught  me  by  the  arm,  and  walked  me 
quite  a  ways  down  the  beach  before  she  said  a  word. 
Then  she  talked  right  close  to  my  ear  sost  I  could  hear 
her,  but  Melindy  couldn't. 

"  'You  think  I'm  a  lunatic,'  she  says. 


what  to  say, 


"  'Yes,  ma'am,'  I  says.     I  didn't  know 
but  I  was  a  real  truthful  child. 

"  'Well,  I  aint,'  says  Mis'  Bint.  'I'm  as  sane  as  you 
are.  But  she's  an  idiot,  and  she's  been  so  ever  since 
the  night  of  the  big  gale ;  and  I've  kep'  up  the  delusion 
in  her  mind  that  Obed's  coming  home,'  says  she.  'I've 
encouraged  her  in  it,  because  if  I  didn't  she  wouldn't 
live  a  week.' 

Then  she  looked  at  me  real  hard  for  a  minute,  and 
then  she  said: 

That's   why   I    don't   want    folks   around.     You're 


aint  you?'  says  she. 


John  Lovejoy's  daughter, 

"  'Yes,  ma'am,'  says  I. 

"  'Well,'  says  she,  'you've  seen  the  affliction  the 
Lord's  visited  upon  me.  Now  what  you  going  to  do? 
Tell   folks?' 

"Then  I  spunked  up.  I  guess  she  knew  I  would. 
'Mis'  Bint,'  says  I,  'I  guess  our  folks  aint  meddled  with 
your  affairs  very  lately,  and  I  don't  think,'  says  I,  'that 
we're  going  to  begin  now,'  I  told  her.  And  with  that 
I  walked  away.     I  was  real  mad. 

"And  do  you  know,  it  was  the  funniest  thing.  I 
hadn't  gone  more  than  a  hundred  yards  when  what 
should  I  see  but  that  parrot  a-hopping  along  in  front 
of  me,  heading  for  home  across  the  sand.  He  was 
dreadful  little,  but  I  could  see  him  a  long  ways  off;  he 
was  such  a  bright  green  against  the  beach,  and  the 
day  was  kinder  gray,  too,  sost  he  showed  up  quite 
some.  It  was  a  green  something  like  that  pattern,  Mr. 
Woglom,  but  with  more  yellow  into  it. 

"And  I  never  did  say  one  word  about  it  for  the  long- 
est time.  But  maybe  three-four  years  after  that  Me- 
lindy fell  kind  of  sick,  and  they  had  to  send  for  a 
doctor,  and  then  somehow  it  all  came  out.  But  it  didn't 
do  any  harm,  I  guess,  for  Melindy  wa'n't  sick  long. 
She  died  that  January,  and  the  first  boat  that  got 
through  the  ice  to  the  mainland  that  spring  old  Mis' 
Bint  went  over  on  it  to  Eastport,  and  when  she  come 
back  she  had  the  greatest  lot  of  mourning  clothes  that 
I  guess  most  any  woman  ever  had.  She's  taken  some 
of  it  off  since  then,  and  they  don't  wear  skirts  so  full 
now,  so  you  don't  notice  it  so  much,  but  still  she  wears 
considerable — enough  to  notice,  I  should  think.  But 
they  do  say  she's  a  great  deal  more  sociable  now — 
though,  my !  I  don't  know.    I  aint  spoken  to  her  since. 

"No,  Mr.  Woglom,"  concluded  Miss  Cynthiana,  as 
she  felt  the  edge  of  the  last  piece  of  calico  between 
her  thumb  and  her  forefinger,  "you  needn't  trouble 
yourself  to  show  me  anything  more.  I  don't  believe 
you've  got  the  real  pa'm  leaf  anyway.  Though  I  was 
in  hopes  you  might  have  had  it,  you've  talked  so  much 
of  getting  it  for  me  so  many  times.  Does  Mis'  Bint 
buy  her  mourning  of  you  now,  or  does  she  still  go  to 
Eastport  for  it?  But  wa'n't  it  curious,  my  finding  that 
parrot  again  that  way?" 

Between  the  legs  of  a  pendent  pair  of  wading  boots 
I  peered  out  of  the  dripping  window,  looking  at  the 
crest  of  the  storm-swept  hill,  and  caught  a  last  glimpse 
of  the  gaunt  black  figure  tacking  against  the  wind, 
funereal  and  lonely. — From  "The  Stories  of  H.  C. 
Bunncr."  Published  by  Charles  Scribne/s  Sons. 
■  ■» 

An  apparatus  has  been  in  use  by  an  English  railroad 
company  by  which  it  is  claimed  that  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  oil  and  grease  held  in  the  pores  and  on  the  sur- 
faces of  waste,  rags,  and  wipers  used  in  keeping  ma- 
chinery clean  is  recovered.  The  arrangement  is  a  skill- 
ful adaptation  of  the  steam  turbine  and  the  centrifugal, 
or  hydro-extractor,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  The  cen- 
trifugal consists  of  an  outer  containing,  fixed  cylinder, 
and  an  inner  perforated  cylinder,  which  is  made  to  re- 
volve at  a  high  speed.  The  material  to  be  dried  is 
placed  in  the  perforated  cylinder,  and  when  the  latter 
is  revolved  the  material  to  be  dried  is  carried  by  cen- 
trifugal force  against  the  perforated  wall  of  the  cylin- 
der, any  fluid  which  it  contains  being  carried  through 
the  perforations  into  the  outer  containing  cylinder, 
from  which  it  is  drawn  off.  In  the  apparatus  under 
consideration  the  oily  rags,  etc.,  are  placed  in  the  re- 
volving cylinder,  which  is  driven  by  a  small  steam  tur- 
bine, the  exhaust  from  which  is  led  into  the  revolving 
cylinder  of  the  centrifugal,  where  it  melts  the  grease, 
loosens  the  oil,  and  helps  them  to  free  themselves  from 
the  cloths.  The  waste  wipers  are  also  recovered,  either 
directly  after  treatment  in  the  centrifugal  or  where  the 
cloths  are  dirty  as  well  as  oily,  after  subsequent  wash- 
ing by  ordinary  laundry  machinery.  Where  clean  oil 
is  used  only,  the  waste  is  ready  for  service  directly  its 
oil  has  been  squeezed  out. 


Lupulin,  or  "hop  meal,"  a  fine  yellow  resinous  pow- 
der found  upon  the  strobiles  of  fruit  of  hops  and  con- 
taining the  bitter  principle  of  hops,  together  with  their 
other  essential  oils,  largely  determines  their  value  for 
brewing.  Lupulin  is  used  by  breweries  as  an  addition 
to  hops  and  by  the  wholesale  drug  trade  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  proprietary  medicines.  It  is  obtained  mostly 
through  the  collection  of  the  petals  that  fall  in  the 
course  of  preparing  and  packing  the  hops.  These 
petals  are  then  put  through  a  series  of  sieves  and 
screens  until  the  "hop  meal"  is  as  clean  as  possible. 
There  is,  however,  always  ten  to  twelve  per  cent  of 
dust,  and  in  selling  a  guaranty  is  given  that  I  he  dust 
content  does  not  exceed  a  stated  percentage. 

Chromic  iron  ore,  known  as  chromite,  is  produced 
in  this  country  only  in  California. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Andreas  Hernandez  Aguirre.  warden  of  the  three 
prisons  of  Havana,  Cuba,  has  come  to  this  country  to 
study  penal  institutions.  He  is  regarded  as  an  excep- 
tional man  in  his  field  of  effort,  and  lias  held  his  im- 
portant post  for  sixteen  years. 

Queen  Elizabeth  of  Belgium  has  been  presented  the 
War  Cross  by  President  Poincare  as  an  expression  of 
"the  admiration  of  the  French  people  for  the  magnifi- 
cent courage  and  untiring  devotion  to  the  wounded  she 
has  never  ceased  to  show  under  the  enemy's  fire." 

Adna  W.  Leonard,  newly  appointed  Methodist  Epis- 
copal bishop  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  with  residence  in 
San  Francisco,  is  a  Seattle  minister,  and  is  also  one 
of  the  youngest  men  to  be  appointed  bishop  in  the 
history  of  the  church,  being  but  forty-two  years  old. 
He  is  known  as  a  brilliant  orator,  as  well  as  the  pos- 
sessor of  unusual  executive  ability. 

Michael  Francis  Doyle,  who  goes  to  London  to  be 
one  of  the  counsel  for  Sir  Roger  Casement,  is  a  native 
of  Philadelphia,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  that  city,  active 
in  support  of  labor  organizations,  cooperative  building 
and  loan  associations,  and  charities  that  have  to  do 
with  children.  He  has  been  prominent  as  a  Democrat 
in  local  and  national  politics  and  as  a  delegate  to  state 
and  national  conventions. 

David  Lewis,  who  has  been  chosen  at  the  state  pri- 
maries in  Maryland  to  succeed  Blair  Lee  as  United 
States  senator,  worked  in  the  coal  mines  as  a  laborer 
until  the  age  of  twenty-two.  He  never  attended 
school,  but  learned  to  read  in  Sunday-school,  and 
while  mining  studied  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1892,  and  was  elected  to  Congress  for  three 
successive  terms,  serving  in  the  lower  house. 

The  Reverend  Edward  Noel  Mellish,  a  chaplain  with 
the  British  forces  in  France,  has  been  awarded  the 
Victoria  Cross  for  conspicuous  bravery.  It  is  related 
that  for  three  days  he  risked  his  life  continuously  to 
rescue  wounded  men  on  the  battlefield.  He  brought  in 
ten  badly  wounded  men  on  the  first  day  from  ground 
swept  by  machine-gun  fire,  and  three  were  actually 
killed  while  he  was  dressing  their  wounds.  Only  once 
before  has  the  Victoria  Cross  been  given  to  a  clergy- 
man. 

John  S.  Ewart,  counsel  for  Major-General  Sir  Sam 
Hughes  in  the  Canadian  investigation  of  munition  con- 
tracts, was  chief  counsel  for  Canada  in  The  Hague 
arbitration  with  the  United  States  on  the  North  At- 
lantic fisheries.  Of  late  years  most  of  his  practice  has 
been  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  and  the 
Judicial  Privy  Council.  He  has  been  a  prolific  and 
influential  writer  on  professional  and  constitutional 
topics,  and  is  one  of  the  most  original  and  constructive 
thinkers  of  the  Dominion  in  the  realm  of  statecraft. 

General  Palolo  Morrone,  successor  to  General  Zu- 
pelli  as  Italian  minister  of  war,  has  long  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  general  staff  and  is  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  department  he  has  been  called  upon  to  direct. 
He  was  attached  to  the  ministry  of  war  from  1888  to 
1890,  when  holding  the  rank  of  captain.  He  took  part 
in  the  African  campaign  of  1890-1891,  since  when  he 
has  been  stationed  at  Verona,  Rome,  and  Chieti,  as 
major,  colonel,  and  lieutenant-general  successively. 
In  1913  he  was  again  attached  to  the  ministry  of  war, 
remaining  in  Rome  till  Italy's  intervention  in  the  war. 

Colonel  John  Biddle,  who  will  become  commandant 
at  West  Point  Military  Academy  in  July,  graduated 
with  the  class  of  1881,  entering  the  Engineering  Corps. 
During  the  Spanish-American  war  he  was  chief  in 
charge  of  the  engineering  activities  of  the  volunteer 
forces.  He  has  served  his  time  as  a  soldier  in  the 
Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  and  Cuba,  and  is  well  known 
throughout  the  army  for  his  achievements  as  an  en- 
gineer. From  1901  to  1907  he  had  charge  of  the 
public  works  of  the  national  capital.  More  recently  he 
has  been  supervising  harbor  improvements  at  Balti- 
more. 

Ebbie  J.  Watson,  who  lias  been  elected  president  of 
the  newly  organized  National  Association  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Agriculture,  has  held  the  state  office  in 
South  Carolina  since  1904,  prior  to  which  time  he  was 
a  successful  journalist.  Part  of  his  duties  involve  pro- 
motion of  immigration  to  the  various  states  and  in- 
spection of  the  newcomers  after  tiny  arrive.  In  all 
distinctively  Southern  organizations  brought  into  be- 
ing during  the  past  decade  and  a  half  for  promoting 
good  roads,  rural  education,  diversified  agriculture,  and 
marketing  of  the  cotton  crops  he  has  been  an  out- 
standing figure. 

Dr.  I.  M.  Rubinow.  who  will  lecture  during  the 
summer  session  of  the  University  of  California  on 
social  insurance  and  kindred  topics,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  advocates  in  America  of  social  insurance  and 
has  published  some  forty  articles  on  social  insurance 
theory  and  on  compensation  rates.  He  was  the  author 
and  editor  of  a  large  part  of  the  twenty-fourth  annual 
report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
dealing  with  the  workmen's  compensation  and  insurance 
system  in  Europe,  and  he  is  the  editor  of  the  social  in- 
surance department  of  the  Survey.  He  is  also  execu- 
tive secretarj  of  the  committee  on  social  insurance  of 
the  American   Medical  Association. 
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HOLDING  THE  BRIDGE. 


The  Heroic  Stand  of  the  Doughty  Seventy-Five. 


One  house  remained  standing  at  the  end  of  the 
bridge  nearest  the  town.  Its  roof  was  gone,  and  its 
walls  bore  the  marks  of  hundreds  of  bullets,  but  it 
was  inhabited  by  a  little  old  man  of  fifty,  who  came 
out  to  talk  with  me.  He  was  the  village  carpenter. 
His  house  was  burned,  so  he  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
little  house  at  the  bridge.  During  the  time  the  Ger- 
mans were  there  he  had  been  a  prisoner,  but  they  for- 
got him  the  morning  the  French  army  arrived.  Every- 
body was  in  such  a  hurry,  he  explained. 

I  asked  him  about  the  seventy-five  chasseurs  at  the 
bridge. 

Ah,  yes,  we  were  then  standing  on  the  site  of  their 
barricade.  He  would  tell  me  about  it,  for  he  had  seen 
it  all  from  his  house  half  way  up  the  hill. 

The  chasseurs  were  first  posted  across  the  river  on 
the  road  to  Luneville,  and  when  the  Germans  ap- 
proached, early  in  the  morning,  they  fell  back  to  the 
bridge,  which  they  had  barricaded  the  night  before. 
It  was  the  only  way  into  Gerbeviller,  so  the  chasseurs 
determined  to  fight.  They  had  torn  up  the  street  and 
thrown  great  earthworks  across  one  end  of  the  bridge. 
Additional  barricades  were  thrown  up  on  the  two  con- 
verging streets,  part  way  up  the  hill,  behind  which 
they  had  mitrailleuses  which  could  sweep  the  road  at 
the  other  end  of  the  bridge. 

About  a  half-mile  to  the  south  a  narrow  foot-bridge 
crossed  the  river,  only  wide  enough  for  one  man.  It 
was  a  little  rustic  affair  that  ran  through  the  grounds 
of  the  Chateau  de  Gerbeviller,  which  faced  the  river 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  below  the  main  bridge.  It 
was  a  very  ancient  chateau,  built  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury and  restored  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was 
a  royal  chateau  of  the  Bourbons.  In  it  once  lived  the 
great  Francois  de  Montmorency,  Due  de  Luxembourg 
and  Marshal  of  France.  Now  it  belonged  to  the  Mar- 
quise de  Lamberty,  a  cousin  of  the  King  of  Spain. 

I  interrupted,  for  I  wanted  to  hear  about  the  chas- 
seurs. I  gave  the  little  old  man  a  cigarette.  He  seized 
it  eagerly — so  eagerly  that  I  also  handed  him  a  cigar. 
He  fondled  that  cigar  for  a  moment  and  then  placed 
it  in  an  inside  pocket.  It  was  a  very  cheap  and  very 
bad  French  cigar,  for  I  was  in  a  part  of  the  country 
that  has  never  heard  of  Havanas,  but  to  the  little  old 
man  it  was  something  precious.  "I  will  keep  it  for 
Sunday,"  he  said. 

I  then  got  him  back  to  the  seventy-five  chasseurs. 
It  was  just  8  o'clock  in  the  morning — a  beautiful  sun- 
shiny morning — when  the  German  column  appeared 
around  the  bend  in  the  road  which  we  could  see 
across  the  bridge,  and  which  joined  the  highway  from 
Luneville.  There  were  twelve  thousand  in  that  first 
column.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  more  came 
later.  A  band  was  playing  "Deutschland  fiber  Alles," 
and  the  men  were  singing.  The  closely-packed  front 
ranks  of  infantry  broke  into  the  goose  steps  as  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  town.  It  was  a  wonderful  sight ; 
the  sun  glistened  on  their  helmets;  they  marched  as 
though  on  parade  right  down  almost  to  the  opposite 
end  of  the  bridge. 

Then  came  the  command  to  halt.  For  a  moment 
there  was  complete  silence.  The  Germans,  only  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  from  the  barricade,  seemed 
slowly  to  consider  the  situation.  The  captain  of  the 
chasseurs,  from  a  shelter  behind  the  very  little  house 
that  was  still  standing — and  where  his  men  up  the  two 
roads  could  see  him — softly  waved  his  hand. 

Crack-crack-crack-crack-crack-crack !  The  bullets 
from  the  mitrailleuses  whistled  across  the  bridge  into 
the  front  ranks  of  the  "Deutschland  iiber  Alles" 
singers,  while  the  men  behind  the  bridge  barricade 
began  a  deadly  rifle  fire. 

Have  you  ever  heard  a  mitrailleuse?  It  is  just  like 
a  telegraph  instrument,  with  its  insistent  clickety  click- 
click-click,  only  it  is  a  hundred  times  as  loud.  Indeed 
I  have  been  told  by  French  officers  that  it  has  some- 
times been  used  as  a  telegraph  instrument,  so  accu- 
rately can  its  operator  reel  out  its  hundred  and  sixty 
shots  a  minute. 

On  that  morning  at  the  Gerbeviller  barricade,  how- 
ever, it  went  faster  than  the  telegraph.  These  men 
on  the  converging  roads  just  shifted  their  range 
slightly  and  poured  bullets  into  the  next  ranks  of  in- 
fantry and  so  on  back  along  the  line,  until  Germans 
were  dropping  by  the  dozen  at  the  sides  of  the  straight 
little  road.  Then  the  column  broke  ranks  wildly  and 
fled  back  into  the  shelter  of  the  road  from  Luneville. 
A  half-hour  later  a  detachment  of  cavalry  suddenly 
rounded  the  corner  and  charged  straight  for  the  bar- 
ricade. The  seventy-five  were  ready  for  them.  Some 
of  them  got  half  way  across  the  bridge  and  then 
tumbled  into  the  river.  Not  one  got  back  around  the 
corner  of  the  road  to  Luneville. 

There  was  another  half-hour  of  quiet,  and  then 
from  the  Luneville  road  a  battery  of  artillery  got  into 
action.  Their  range  was  bad,  so  far  as  any  achieve- 
ment against  the  seventy-five  was  concerned,  so  they 
turned  their  attention  to  the  chateau,  which  they  could 
easily  see  from  their  position  across  the  river.  The 
first  hell  struck  the  majestic  tower  of  the  building 
i. id  .tattered  it.  The  next  smashed  the  roof,  the  third 
i  -  chapel — and  so  continued  the  bombardment  un- 
flatues  broke  out  to  complete  the  destruction. 


Of  course  the  Germans  could  not  know  that  the 
chateau  was  empty,  that  its  owner  was  in  Paris  and 
both  her  sons  fighting  in  the  French  army.  But  they 
had  secured  the  military  advantage  of  demolishing  one 
of  the  finest  country  houses  in  France,  with  its  price- 
less tapestries,  ancient  marbles  and  heirlooms  of  the 
Bourbons.  A  howl  of  German  glee  was  heard  by 
the  seventy-five  chasseurs  crouching  behind  their  bar- 
ricades. So  pleased  were  the  invaders  with  their 
achievement  that  next  they  bravely  swung  out  a  bat- 
tery into  the  road  leading  to  the  bridge,  intending 
to  shell  the  barricades.  The  captain  of  chasseurs 
again  waved  his  hand.  Every  man  of  the  battery  was 
killed  before  the  guns  were  in  position.  It  took  an 
entire  company  of  infantry — half  of  them  being  killed 
in  the  action — to  haul  those  guns  back  into  the  Lune- 
ville road,  thus  to  clear  the  way  for  another  greater 
advance. 

From  then  on  until  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  there 
were  more  infantry  attacks,  all  failing  as  lamentably  as 
the  first.  The  seventy-five  were  holding  off  the  12,000. 
At  the  last  attack  they  let  the  Germans  advance  to  the 
entrance  of  the  bridge.  They  invited  them  with  taunts 
to  advance.  Then  they  poured  in  their  deadly  fire,  and 
as  the  Germans  broke  and  fled  they  permitted  them- 
selves a  cheer.  Up  to  this  time  not  one  chasseur  was 
killed.     Only  four  were  wounded. 

Shortly  after  1  o'clock  the  German  artillery  wasted 
a  few  more  shells  on  the  ruined  chateau  and  the 
chasseurs  could  see  a  detachment  crawling  along  the 
river  bank  in  the  direction  of  the  narrow  footbridge 
that  crossed  through  the  chateau  park  a  half-mile  be- 
low. The  captain  of  the  chasseurs  sent  one  man  with 
a  mitrailleuse  to  hold  the  bridge.  He  posted  himself 
in  the  shelter  of  a  large  tree  at  one  end.  In  a  few 
minutes  about  fifty  Germans  appeared.  They  advanced 
cautiously  on  the  bridge.  The  chasseur  let  them  get 
half  way  over  before  he  raked  them  with  his  fire.  The 
water  below  ran  red  with  blood. 

The  Germans  retreated  for  help  and  made  another 
attack  an  hour  later  with  the  same  result.  By  4  o'clock, 
when  the  lone  chasseur's  ammunition  was  exhausted, 
it  is  estimated  that  he  had  killed  175  Germans,  who 
made  five  desperate  rushes  to  take  the  position,  which 
would  have  enabled  them  to  make  a  flank  attack  on  the 
seventy-four  still  holding  the  main  bridge.  When  his 
ammunition  was  gone — which  occurred  at  the  same 
time  as  the  ammunition  at  the  main  bridge  was  ex- 
hausted— this  chasseur  with  the  others  succeeded  in 
effecting  a  retreat  to  a  main  body  of  cavalry.  If  he 
still  lives — this  modern  Horatius  at  the  bridge — he  re- 
mains an  unnamed  hero  in  the  ranks  of  the  French 
army,  unhonored  except  in  the  hearts  of  those  few  of 
his  countrymen  who  know. 

The  little  old  man  and  I  had  walked  to  the  entrance 
of  the  chateau  park  before  he  finished  his  story.  It  was 
still  too  early  for  breakfast.  I  thanked  him  and  told 
him  to  return  to  his  work  in  the  little  house  by  the 
bridge.     I  wanted  to  explore  the  chateau  at  leisure. 

I  entered  the  place — what  was  left  of  it.  Most  of 
the  walls  were  standing.  Walls  built  in  the  twelfth 
century  do  not  break  easily,  even  with  modern  artil- 
lery. But  the  modern  roof  and  seventeenth-century 
inner  walls  were  all  demolished.  Not  a  single  article 
of  furniture  or  decoration  remained.  But  the  destruc- 
tion showed  some  of  the  same  freaks — similar  to  that 
little  house  left  untouched  by  fire  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill. 

For  instance,  the  Bourbon  coat  of  arms  above  the 
grand  staircase  was  untouched,  while  the  staircase  itself 
was  just  splintered  bits  of  marble.  On  another  frag- 
ment of  the  wall  there  still  hung  a  magnificent  stag's 
antlers.  Strewed  about  in  the  corners  I  saw  fragments 
of  vases  that  had  been  priceless.  Even  the  remnants 
were  valuable.  In  the  ruined  music  room  I  found  a 
piece  of  fresh,  clean  music  (an  Alsatian  waltz),  lying 
on  the  mantelpiece.  I  went  out  to  the  front  of  the 
building,  where  the  great  park  sweeps  down  to  the 
edge  of  the  river.  An  old  gardener  in  one  of  the  side 
paths  saw  me.  We  immediately  established  cordial  re- 
lations with  a  cigarette. 

He  told  me  how,  after  the  chasseurs  retreated  beyond 
the  town,  the  Germans — reduced  over  a  thousand  of 
their  original  number  by  the  activities  of  the  day — 
swept  over  the  barricades  of  the  bridge  and  into  the 
town.  Yes,  the  old  woman  I  had  talked  with  was  right 
about  it.  They  were  very  angry.  They  were  fero- 
ciously angry  at  being  held  eight  hours  at  that  bridge 
by  a  force  so  ridiculously  small. 

The  first  civilians  they  met  they  killed,  and  then  they 
began  to  fire  the  houses.  One  young  man,  half-witted, 
came  out  of  one  of  the  houses  near  the  bridge.  They 
hanged  him  in  the  garden  behind  the  house.  Then  they 
called  his  mother  to  see.  A  mob  came  piling  into  the 
chateau  headed  by  four  officers.  All  the  furniture  and 
valuables  that  were  not  destroyed  they  piled  into  a 
wagon  and  sent  back  to  Luneville.  Of  the  gardener 
who  was  telling  me  the  story  they  demanded  the  keys 
of  the  wine  cellars.  No;  they  did  not  injure  him. 
They  just  held  him  by  the  arms  while  several  dozen  of 
the  soldiers  spat  in  his  face. — From  "Passed  by  the 
Censor,"  by  Wythe  Williams.  Published  by  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co. 

The  California  wrentit  is  so  different  from  any  other 
bird  of  America  that  it  is  placed  in  a  genus  and  family 
all  of  its  own. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Bishop  Hatto  and  His  Mouse  Tower. 
The   summer   and   autumn   had  been  so   wet 
That  in  winter  the   corn  was  growing  yet, 
'Twas  a  piteous  sight  to  see  all  around 
The   corn   lie  rotting  on  the   ground. 

Every  day  the  starving  poor 

They   crowded   around    Bishop   Hatto's   door, 

For  he  had  a  plentiful  last-year's  store, 

And  all  the  neighborhood  could  tell 

His   granaries    were    furnished   well. 

At  last  Bishop  Hatto  appointed  a  day 

To   quiet   the   poor  without   delay, 

He  bade  them  to  his  great  barn  repair, 

And  they  should  have  food  for  the  winter  there. 

Rejoiced   the   tidings   good   to   hear, 
The  poor  folks  nocked  from  far  and  near, — 
The  great   barn  was   full   as   it   could  hold 
Of  women  and  children,  and  young  and  old. 

Then   when  he  saw  it   could  hold  no   more, 
Bishop  Hatto  he  made  fast  the  door, 
And  whilst  for  mercy  on  Christ  they  call, 
He   set  fire   to   the  barn   and  burnt  them   all. 

"V   faith   'tis  an  excellent  bonfire  !"  quoth  he, 
"And  the  country  is  greatly  obliged  to  me 
For   ridding   it,    in   these   times    forlorn, 
Of   rats   that   only   consume   the   corn." 

So   then   to   his  palace  returned   he, 

And  he  sate  down  to  supper  merrily, 

And  he  slept  that  night  like  an  innocent  man, 

But   Bishop   Hatto   never   slept  again. 

In  the   morning   as  he   entered  the   hall. 
Where  his  picture  hung  against  the  wall, 
A   sweat  like  death   all  over  him  came. 
For  the  rats  had  eaten  it  out  of  the  frame. 

As  he  looked,  there  came  a  man  from  his  farm, 
He  had  a  countenance  white  with  alarm, 
''My   lord,    I   opened  your  granaries   this  morn, 
And  the  rats  had  eaten  all  your  corn." 

Another   came   running  presently, 
And  he  was  as  pale  as  pale  could  be ; 
'Fly !  my   lord  bishop,   fly  !"   quoth  he. 
"Ten  thousand  rats  are  coming  this  way, — 
The   Lord    forgive  you   for  yesterday !" 

"I'll  go  to  my  tower  in  the  Rhine,"  replied  he, 
"  'Tis   the    safest   place   in    Germany — 
The  walls  are  high,  and  the  shores  are  steep, 
And  the  tide  is  strong,  and  the  water  deep." 

Bishop  Hatto  fearfully  hastened  away, 

And   he   crost   the   Rhine   without   delay, 

And  reached  his  tower  in  the  island,  and  barred 

All   the  gates   secure   and   hard. 

He   laid   him  down   and   closed  his   eyes, — 

But  soon  a  scream  made  him  arise, 

He  started,  and  saw  two  eyes  of  flame 

On  his  pillow,   from  whence  the  screaming  came. 

He  listened   and  looked;   it  was  only  the  cat; 
But  the   Bishop   he  grew   more  fearful   for  that, 
For   she   sat   screaming,   mad   with    fear, 
At  the  army  of  rats  that  was  drawing  neaf. 

For   they  have   swum   over  the  river  so   deep. 
And  they  have  climbed  the  shores  so  steep, 
And  up  the  tower  their  way  is  bent 
To  do  the  work  for  which  they  were  sent. 

They  are  not  to  be  told  by  the  dozen  or  score, 
By  thousands  they  come,  and  by  myriads  and  more ; 
Such  numbers  had  never  been  heard  of  before, 
Such  a  judgment  had  never  been  witnessed  of  yore. 

Down  on  his  knees  the  Bishop  fell, 

And  faster  and  faster  his  beads  did  he  tell, 

As    louder    and    louder    drawing   near 

The  gnawing  of  their  teeth  he  could  hear. 

.    And  in  at  the  windows,   and  in   at  the  door, 
And  through  the  walls  helter-skelter  they  pour, 
And  down  from  the  ceiling,  and  up  through  the  floor. 
From  the  right  and  the  left,  from  behind  and  before, 
From  within  and  without,  from  above  and  below, 
And  all   at   once  to  the   Bishop  they  go. 

They  have  whetted  their  teeth  against  the  stones, 
And  now  they  pick  the   Bishop's  bones ; 
They   gnawed  the   flesh   from   every  limb, 
For  they  were  sent  to  do  judgment  on  him. 

— Robert  Southey. 
• 

Abou  Ben  Adhem  and  the  Angel. 
Abou  Ben  Adhem    (may  his  tribe  increase!) 
Awoke  one  night  from  a   deep  dream  of  peace. 
And  saw,   within  the  moonlight  in  his  room, 
Making  it  rich,   and  like  a  lily  in  bloom. 
An  Angel,  writing  in  a  book  of  gold : — 
Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold, 
Arid  to  the  Presence  in  the  room  he  said : 
"What  writest  thou?" — The  Vision  raised  its  head, 
And,  with  a  look  made  of  all  sweet  accord, 
Answered :     "The  names  of  those  who  love  the  Lord." 
"And  is  mine  one?"  said  Abou.     "Nay,  not  so," 
Replied  the  Angel.     Abou  spoke  more  low, 
But  cheerily  still,   and  said:      "I  pray  thee,   then, 
Write  me  as  one  that  loves  _his  fellow-men." 

The  Angel  wrote,  and  vanished.     The  next  night 
It  came   again  with  a  great   wakening  light, 
And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had  blessed, 
And,  lo  !  Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest. 

— Leigh  Hunt. 
■  ■» 

One  of  the  most  novel  and  interesting  sights  along 
the  Californian  coast,  especially  to  tourists,  are  the  oil 
wells  in  the  ocean  at  Summerfield,  southern  Santa  Bar- 
bara County.  Long  wharves  carry  the  scores  of  der- 
ricks which  mark  the  location  of  these  unique  wells. 
The  field  is  small,  covering  about  125  acres. 

In  1915  taxpayers  of  California  paid  into  the  state 
treasury  $10,000,000  more  than  in  1913. 


Jl.'e  3,  1916. 
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CHILD  AND  COUNTRY. 


Will  Levington  Comfort  Makes  a  Contribution  to  the   Edu- 
cational Discussion. 


For  a  long  time  Will  Levington  Comfort  has  been 
writing  novels  of  a  sort  that  are  appreciated  by  a  class 
of  readers  which  does  not  read  for  story  or  for  style 
alone.  There  is  a  quality  and  virility  to  his  philosophy 
that  give  weight  to  the  "message"  which  he  clothes 
in  his  garment  of  fiction.  Several  years  ago  he  sur- 
prised his  public,  and  added  to  its  numbers,  by  the 
publication  of  an  autobiographical  volume,  ''Mid- 
stream," the  story  of  the  spiritual  adventures  of  the 
first  forty  years  of  a  man's  life,  told  with  great  frank- 
ness and  directness.  "Child  and  Country,"  his  latest 
volume,  is  a  continuation  of  this  personal  narrative. 
It  deals  with  his  ideals  and  beliefs  rather  than  with 
events  and  it  does  not,  as  its  title  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate, have  to  do  with  any  of  the  problems  of  national- 
ism, patriotism,  or  of  war. 

The  realization  came  to  Will  Levington  Comfort  one 
day  that  he  had  outgrown  his  need  and  use  for  the 
life  of  a  crowded  community.  Once  before  he  had 
left  the  country  with  hunger  for  the  complexity  of  the 
city  life  and  he  had  never  expected  to  return,  but 
gradually  the  need  for  simplicity  and  for  the  re-crea- 
tive forces  of  out  of  doors  began  to  make  itself  felt 
to  him.  He  rented  a  little  place  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Erie  for  a  summer  and  was  surprised  not  only  at  his 
own  content  and  happiness,  but  at  the  discovery  which 
he  made  from  the  observation  of  his  week-end  guests 
that  the  city  is  full  of  people  who  are  starving  for  the 
wholesomeness  and  strength  of  the  country.  He  says 
of  this: 

The  city,  intolerable  as  it  is  in  itself — in  its  very  nature 
against  the  growth  of  the  body  and  soul  of  man  after  a 
certain  time — is  nevertheless  the  chief  of  those  urging  forces 
which  shall  bring  us  to  simplicity  and  naturalness  at  tfhe 
last.  Manhood  is  built  quite  as  much  by  learning  to  avoid 
evil   as  by  cultivating  the  aspiration   for   the   good. 

Just  as  certainly  as  there  are  thousands  suffering  for  the 
freedom  of  spaces,  far  advanced  in  a  losing  fight  of  vitality 
against  the  cruel  tension  of  city  life,  there  are  whole  races 
of  men  who  have  yet  to  come  and  pass  through  this  terri- 
fying complication  of  the  crowds,  which  brings  a  refining 
gained  in  no  other  way.  All  growth  is  a  passage  through 
hollows  and  over  hills,  though  the  journey,  regarded  as  a 
whole,  is  an   ascent. 

A  great  leader  of  men  who  has  never  met  the  crowds  face 
to  face  is  inconceivable.  He  must  have  fought  for  life  in 
the  depths  and  pandemoniums  to  achieve  that  excellence  of 
equipment  which  makes  men  turn  to  him  for  his  word  and 
his  strength.  We  are  so  made  that  none  of  us  can  remain 
sensitive  to  prolonged  beauty ;  neither  can  we  endure  con- 
tinuously the  stifling  hollows  between  the  hills.  Be  very 
sure  the  year-round  countryman  does  not  see  what  you  see 
coming  tired  and  half-broken  from  the  town  ;  and  those  who 
are  caught  and  maimed  by  the  city  can  not  conceive  their 
plight,  as  do  you,  returning  to  them  again  from  the  country 
replenished  and  refreshed. 

The  rented  place  finally  gave  way  to  a  real  home, 
built  to  answer  the  needs  and  desires  of  its  owner. 
Some  of  the  strain  and  peril  of  the  "strenuosity"  of 
city  life  developed  in  the  absorption  of  building,  says 
Mr.  Comfort.  There  were  whole  days  entirely  filled 
with  the  matters  of  stones  and  of  shingles,  and  nights 
in  which  he  "saw  fireplaces  and  sleeping-porches  in- 
stead of  the  immortal  signatures  of  the  heavens" : 

Eut  we  had  learned  our  city  lessons  rather  well,  and  these 
disturbers  did  not  continue  to  defile.  A  man  may  build  his 
house,  if  he  can  also  forget  it.  A  few  good  things — peren- 
nials, by  all  means  an  elm-tree,  stone- work  and  an  oaken 
door ;  the  things  that  need  not  replenishing  in  materials, 
that  grow  old  with  you,  or  reach  their  prime  after  you  have 
passed — these  are  enough.  For  a  home  that  does  not  pro- 
mote your  naturalness  is  a  place  of  vexation  to  you  and 
your   children. 

Yet  it  is  through  this  breaking  of  the  husks  of  illusion — 
through  the  very  artificialities — that  we  come  to  love  the 
sane  and  holy  things.  The  man  of  great  lands,  who  draws 
his  livelihood  from  the  soil,  can  never  know  the  healing  nor 
the  tender  loveliness  that  came  up  to  us  that  first  summer. 
One  must  know  the  maiming  of  the  cities  to  bring  to  the 
land  a  surface  that  nature  floods  with  ecstasies.  Carlyle  thun- 
dered against  artificial  things  all  his  wonderful  life,  exalted 
the  splendors  of  simplicity  which  permit  a  man  to  forget  him- 
self— just  missing  the  fact  that  a  man  must  be  artificial 
before  he  can  be  natural ;  that  we  learn  by  suffering  and 
come  up  through  the  hell  and  complication  of  cities  only  to 
show  us  wherein  our  treasure  lies. 

The  narrow  non-sensitive  consciousness  of  the  peasant  with 
its  squirrel-dream  of  filled  barns,  its  cruelty  and  continual 
garnering — that  is  very  far  from  the  way.  Tolstoy  went 
against  the  eternal  law  to  try  that.  He  wanted  simplicity  so 
tragically  that  he  permitted  his  desire  to  prevail,  and  turned 
back  to  the  peasants  for  it.  It  is  against  the  law  to  turn 
back.  The  peasants  are  simple  because  they  have  not  met 
the  intervening  complications  between  their  inland  lake  con- 
sciousness and  the  oceanic  clarity  ahead.  Be  very  sure  that 
none  will  escape  the  complication,  for  we  rise  to  different 
dimensions  of  simplicity  through  such  trials.  War,  trade, 
the  city,  and  all  organized  hells  are  our  training  fields.  The 
tragedy  is  to  remain,  to  remain  fixed  in  them — not  to  rush 
forth  at  length  from  our  miserable  self-consciousness  and 
self-serving  in  the  midst  of  them.  Cosmic  simplicity  is 
ahead  ;  the  naturalness  of  the  deeper  health  of  man — that  is 
ahead. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  matters  of  child-education 
became  of  interest  to  Mr.  Comfort.  "There  were  cer- 
tain unfoldings  of  the  little  daughter  in  our  house/' 
he  says,  "and  I  was  associating  a  good  deal  with  a 
group  of  teachers  in  town."  He  quotes  part  of  a  con- 
versation which  he  had  with  an  old  teacher  of  his  own. 
That  imagination  in  the  teacher  which  helps  the  child's 
need  for  asking  questions  they  decided  to  be  one  of 
the  very  important  matters  to  which  often  no  attention 
is  paid: 

"Yes,     a     teacher     should     have     imagination,"     I     added. 


"There's  no  way  out  of  that,  really.  A  teacher  who  hasn't — 
kills  it  in  the  child;  at  least,  all  the  pressure  of  unlit  teach- 
ing is  a  deadening  weight  upon  the  child's  imagination. 
What  is  it  that  makes  all  our  misery — but  the  lack  of  im- 
agination ?  If  men  could  see  the  pictures  around  everything, 
the  wonderful  connecting  lines  about  life,  they  couldn't  be 
caught  so  terribly  in  the  visible  and  the  detached  objects; 
they  couldn't  strangle  and  repress  their  real  impulses  and 
rush  for  things  to  hold  in  their  hands  for  a  little  time.  If 
they  had  imagination  they  would  see  that  the  things  they 
hold  in  their  hands  are  disintegrating  now  as  everything  in 
nature  is;  that  the  hand  itself  weakens  and  loses  its  power. 
Why,  here  we  are  upstanding — half-gods  asleep  within  us. 
Imagination  alone — the  seeing  of  the  spirit  of  things — that 
can    awaken   us." 

"Half-gods  asleep  in  a  vesture,"  I  added.  "All  nature  and 
life  prompting  us  to  see  that  it  is  but  a  vesture  we  make  so 
much  of.  Children  see  it — and  the  world  takes  them  in  their 
dearest  years,  and  scale  by  scale  covers  their  vision." 

Mr.  Comfort  unfolds  his  plan  of  educating  his  little 
girl,  not  by  forcing  things  into  her  head,  but  by  help- 
ing her  to  develop  and  to  express  that  which  she  al- 
ready had.  His  old  teacher  objects  that  in  doing  this 
he  must  necessarily  withdraw  her  from  the  usual  con- 
tacts and  make  a  solitary  of  the  child.     He  replies: 

"She  is  not  strange  or  different  now,"  I  said,  "but  see  what 
will  happen.  She  will  find  it  harder  and  harder  to  stay. 
She  will  begin  searching  for  those  who  liberate  her.  They 
are  hard  to  find — not  to  be  found  among  the  many.  Books 
and  nature  and  her  dreams — but  the  many  will  not  follow 
her  to  these  sources.  .  .  .  And  yet  every  man  and 
woman  I  know  who  are  great  to  me  have  entered  this  soli- 
tude in  childhood.  They  were  solitaries — that  seems  the  mark 
of  the  questers.  .  .  .  Why  you  would  not  have  one 
stay  with  the  many — just  to  avoid  the  loneliness  and  the 
heart-pulling  that  leads  us  into  ourselves.  Everything  done 
in  the  world  that  is  loved  and  remembered — every  life  lived 
in  beauty  and  productiveness  to  the  many — has  come  from 
the  solitaries.  Quest,  that  is  the  greatest  word  in  English. 
One  must  have  imagination  to  set  out  on  the  quest. 
In  reality  we  only  search  for  our  real  selves — that  which  we 
yearn  toward  is  the  arousing  of  the  half-gods  within.  When 
they  are  fully  awake,  we  return  to  tell  the  many.  Perhaps 
we  do  meet  a  more  poignant  suffering — but  that  is  an 
honor " 

The  teacher  was  smiling  at  me  again.  "Do  you  not  see," 
she  asked,  "that  all  you  do  and  say  and  teach  is  for  those 
who   have   the  essential   imagination  ?" 

"But  children  have  it."  I  said. 

Finally  other  young  people  sought  Mr.  Comfort's 
aid  and  guidance.  In  helping  some  of  them  to  sur- 
mount the  difficulties  of  his  own  chosen  craft  he  says, 
"I  stumbled  upon  the  very  heart  of  the  fatherhood 
ideal  and  the  educational  ideal — for  they  are  one  and 
the  same" : 

A  man  is  at  his  best  in  those  periods  in  which  self-interest 
is  lost  to  him.  The  work  in  which  man  can  lose  the  sense 
of  self  for  the  most  hours  each  day — that  is  his  especial 
task.  When  the  workman  gives  forth  the  best  that  is  in 
him,  not  feeling  his  body,  above  all  its  passions  and  petty 
devices  for  ruling  him,  concentrated  upon  the  task,  a  pure 
instrument  of  his  task  and  open  to  all  inspiration  regarding 
it — that  man  is  safe  and  superb.  There  is  something  holy  in 
the  crafts  and  arts.  It  is  not  an  accident  that  a  painting 
lives  three  hundred  years.  We  are  not  permitted  to  forget 
the  great  potters,  the  great  metallists,  the  rug  and  tapestry 
makers.  They  put  themselves  in  their  tasks,  and  we  are 
very  long  in  coming  to   the   end   of  their  fineness. 

They  produced.  They  made  their  dreams  come  true  in 
matter ;  and  that  is  exactly  what  our  immortal  selves  are 
given  flesh  to  perform.  Each  workman  finds  in  his  own  way 
the  secret  of  the  force  he  represents.  He  is  an  illuminated 
soul  in  this  discovery.  It  comes  only  to  a  man  when  he  is 
giving  forth,  when  he  is  in  love,  having  lost  the  love  of  self. 
Giving  forth  purely  the  best  of  self,  as  the  great  workmen 
do,  a  man  is  on  the  highway  to  the  divine  vocation  which  is 
the  love  and  service  of  humanity. 

That  the  workman  should  "find  himself"  is,  says  Mr. 
Comfort,  "the  payment  of  it  all,  the  glory  of  it  all." 
And  of  education  he  says  further: 

I  would  support  every  plan  or  dream  of  education,  and 
none  other,  that  seeks  to  find  out  for  the  youth  his  life 
work.  I  would  call  upon  every  workman  personally  to  help  ; 
and  urge  for  every  community  the  goodness  of  its  products 
and  not  the  richness  of  its  markets.  I  would  put  the  world's 
premium  upon  fine  workmanship  of  the  hand  or  brain  or 
spirit ;  and  a  stiff  pressure  upon  the  multiplication  of  these 
products  by  mechanical  means,  for  we  have  too  many  com- 
mon things  and  so  few  fine  things.  I  would  inculcate  in  the 
educational  ideal,  first  of  all,  that  in  every  man  there  is  a 
dream,  just  as  there  is  a  soiil,  and  that  to  express  the  dream 
of  the  soul  in  matter  is  the  perfect  individual  performance. 
I  would  impress  upon  the  youth  that  in  all  arts  and  crafts, 
the  dream  fades  and  the  spirit  of  the  product  fades  away, 
when  many  are  made  in  the  original  likeness.  Nature  does 
not  make  duplicates ;  her  creative  hall-mark  is  upon  every 
leaf  and  bee  ;   upon   every   cliff  and  cloud   and  star. 

I  would  not  endow  the  young  workman  while  he  is  learn- 
ing his  trade  or  art;  but  I  would  have  the  state  intensely 
watchful  of  him,  and  impassioned  with  parental  conviction 
that  her  greatness  is  inseparable  with  his  possibilities  of 
achievement.  I  would  not  make  his  ways  short,  but  despise 
and  crush  all  evidences  of  facility.  I  would  keep  him  plain 
and  lean  and  fit,  and  make  him  earn  his  peace.  All  fine 
work  comes  from  the  cultivation  of  the  self,  not  from  culti- 
vated   environment. 

The  end  of  education,  Mr.  Comfort  believes,  is  not 
so  much  a  matter  of  stuffing  the  unfolding  mind  with 
information,  but  of  giving  it  space  and  encouragement 
for  growth.    He  says: 

I  believe  (and  those  who  do  not  believe  something  of  the 
kind  will  not  find  the  forthcoming  ideas  of  education  of  any 
interest)  that  there  is  a  sleeping  giant  within  every  one  of  us; 
a  power  as  great  in  relation  to  our  immediate  brain  faculties 
as  the  endless  string  is  great  in  relation  to  one  bead.  I 
believe  that  every  great  movement  of  expression  in  poetry 
and  invention  and  in  every  craft  and  bit  of  memorable  hu- 
man conduct  is  significant  of  the  momentary  arousing  of 
this  sleeping  giant  within.  I  believe  that  modern  life  and 
modern  education  of  the  faculties  of  brain  and  memory  are 
unerringly  designed  to  deepen  the  sleep  of  this  giant.  1 
believe,  under  the  influence  of  modern  life  on  a  self-basis, 
and  modern  education  on  a  competitive  basis,  that  the  prison 
house  closes  upon  the  growing  child — that  more  and  more 
as  the  years  draw  on,  the  arousing  of  the  sleeping  giant  be- 
comes   impossible ;    that    the    lives    of    men    are    common    on 


account  of  this,  because  the  one  perfect  thing  we  are  given 
to  utter  remains  unexpressed. 

I  believe  by  true  life  and  true  education  that  the  prison- 
house  can  be  prevented  from  closing  upon  the  growing  child  ; 
that  the  giant  is  eager  to  awake ;  that,  awakened,  he  makes 
the  thoughts,  the  actions,  the  smiles,  and  the  words  of  even 
a  child   significant. 

I  believe  that  an  ordinary  child  thus  awakened  within  not 
only  can,  but  must  become  an  extraordinary  man  or  woman. 
This  has  already  been  proved  to  me  in  the  room  in  which 
I  write.  I  believe  that  this  very  awakening  genius  is  the 
thing  that  has  made  immortal — shoemakers,  blacksmiths,  and 
the  humblest  men  who  have  brought  truth  and  beauty  to  our 
lives  from  the  past.  Moreover,  the  way,  although  it  reverses 
almost  every  process  of  life  and  education  that  now  occupies 
our  life  and  race,  is  not  hard,  but  a  way  of  beauty  and  joy- 
ousness,  and  the  way  is  no  secret. 

Encouraging  his  little  girl,  and  the  others,  to  dream 
and  to  tell  their  own  stories  was  one  of  Mr.  Comfort's 
ways  of  teaching,  but  there  were  also  periods  of  rather 
"stiff"  studying  of  books  which  seem  to  us  rather 
heavy  for  the  minds  of  mere  youngsters,  but  which  he 
considers  wholesome   mental  medicine : 

Dreaming  without  action  is  a  deadly  dissipation.  The 
mind  of  a  child  becomes  fogged  and  ineffective  when  the 
dreams  are  not  brought  forth.  Again,  the  dreams  may  be 
the  brooding  of  a  divine  one,  and  yet  if  the  mind  does  not 
furnish  the  power  of  transmuting  them  into  matter,  they  are 
without  value,  and  remain  hid  treasures.  It  is  the  same  as 
faith  without  works.  While  I  hold  the  conviction  that  the 
brain  itself  is  best  developed  by  the  egress  of  the  individual, 
rather  than  by  the  processes  from  without,  yet  I  would  not 
keep    the   exterior   senses   closed. 

Of  mental  education  he  says  further: 

The  point  is  this  :  If  I  have  seemed  at  any  time  to  make 
light  of  intellectual  development,  subserving  it  to  intuitional 
expression,  it  is  only  because  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  effort 
of  current  educational  systems  is  toward  mental  training  to 
the  neglect  of  those  individual  potencies  which  are  the  first 
value  of  each  life,  and  the  expression  of  which  is  the  first 
purpose  of  life  itself.  My  zeal  for  expression  from  within 
outward  amounts  to  an  enthusiasm,  and  is  stated  rushingly 
as  an  heroic  measure  is  brought,  only  because  it  is  so  pitifully 
overlooked  in   the   present   scheme  of  things. 

Latin,  mathematics,  the  great  fact-world,  above  all  that 
endlessly  various  plane  of  fruition  which  nature  and  her  in- 
finite processes  amount  to,  are  all  splendid  tissue-builders ; 
and  of  this  tissue  is  formed  the  calibre  of  the  individual  by 
which  his  service  is  made  effective  to  the  world.  As  I  have 
already  written,  one  can  not  shoot  a  forty-five  consciousness 
through  a  twenty-two  brain.  The  stirring  concept  can  not 
get  through  to  the  world  except  through  the  brain. 

In  the  last  sentence  I  see  a  difficulty  for  the  many  who 
still  believe  that  the  brain  contains  the  full  consciousness. 
Holding  that,  most  of  the  views  stated  here  fall  away  into 
nothing.  Perhaps  one  is  naive,  not  to  have  explained  before, 
that  from  the  view  these  things  are  written  the  brain  is  but 
a  temporary  instrument  of  expression — most  superb  and  ad- 
mirable at  its  best,  but  death  is  at  work  upon  it;  at  its  best, 
a  listener,  an  interpreter,  without  creativeness ;  an  instru- 
ment, like  the  machine  which  my  fingers  touch,  but  played 
upon  not  only  from  without,  but  within. 

In  the  sense  that  the  organization  of  forces  is  a  sort 
of  consecration  to  growth,  Mr.  Comfort  argues  that 
education  is  religion,  but  he  says: 

I  do  not  mean  to  bring  cults  or  creeds  or  hymns  or 
affirmations  into  the  schools.  This  driving  force  which  all 
the  great  workmen  know  and  bow  before,  is  above  and  be- 
yond man-uttered  interpretations,  above  all  separateness,  even 
above  anything  like  a  complete  expression  in  matter  as  yet. 
One  day  the  workman  realizes  that  he  has  fashioned  some- 
thing greater  than  himself — that  he  has  said  or  sung  or 
written  or  painted  something  that  he  did  not  know  he  knew, 
and  that  his  few  years  of  training  in  the  world  did  not 
bring  to  him.  He  turns  within  to  do  it  again.  ...  I 
would  have  the  children  begin  at  once  to  turn  within.  In 
awe  and  humility,  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  as  a  vast  human 
family,  we  have  but  wet  our  ankles  in  an  infinite  ocean  of 
potentiality  designed  for  our  use;  that  by  giving  ourselves 
to  it  we  become  at  once  significant  and  inimitable ;  that  its 
expression  through  us  can  not  be  exactly  reproduced  by  any 
other  instrument ;  and  that  if  we  fail  to  become  instruments 
of  it,  the  final  harmony  must  lack  our  part,  which  no  other 
can    play. 

As  a  postscript  to  his  views  on  education,  it  is  in-, 
teresting  to  note  Mr.  Comfort's  idea  of  the  promise  of 
the  West: 

It  was  from  personal  letters  first  of  all  that  I  learned  of 
the  powerful  corrective  force,  which  is  being  established 
against  American  materialism  along  the  Western  coast. 
There  is  today  an  increasingly  finer  surface  for  the  spiritual 
things  of  art  and  life,  the  farther  westward  one  travels 
across  the  states.  It  is  a  conviction  here  that  the  vital 
magic  of  America's  ideal,  promulgated  in  the  small  Eastern 
colonies,  will  be  saved,  if  at  all,  by  the  final  stand  of  its 
defenders   with    their   backs   to   the    Pacific. 

All  our  East  has  suffered  from  the  decadent  touch  of 
Europe.  Matter  is  becoming  dense  and  unescapable  in  the 
East.  Chicago,  a  centre  of  tremendous  vitalities  of  truth, 
is  making  a  splendid  fight  against  the  entrenchment  of  the 
temporal  mania:  but  in  the  larger  sense,  all  that  is  living 
spirit  is  being  driven  westward  before  gross  Matter — west- 
ward as  Ijght  tends,  as  the  progress  of  civilization  and  ex- 
tinction  tends. 

The  gleam  is  in  the  West,  but  it  faces  the  East.  It  is 
rising.  In  California,  if  anywhere  in  the  world,  the  next 
Alexandria  is  to  be  builded.  Many  strong  men  are  holding 
to   this   hope,    with    steady   and   splendid    idealization. 

Child  and  Country.  By  Will  Levington  Comfort. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.25. 


The  University  of  New  Mexico  now  owns  350,000 
acres  of  land.  At  a  uniform  value  of  $3  the  acre  this 
land  is  worth  more  than  a  million  dollars.  However, 
some  of  it  is  worth  a  great  deal  more,  and  so  the  uni- 
versity is  classifying  it.  For  example,  2000  acres  of 
-alt  land,  in  time,  it  is  claimed,  will  grow  into  fabu- 
lous  values. 

Japan   has  granted   the   sum   of  $620,000  to   llio  of- 
ficers and   men   who   took   part  in  the  Tsingtau       in 
paign  against   Germany.     The   country's   to 
roll   is  now  $18,500,000   a   vear. 
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THE  LATEST  EOOKS. 


Seventeen. 
Most  of  us  can  remember  the  particular 
kind  of  idiot  that  we  were  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  the  most  insufferable  of  all  ages. 
But  we  shall  be  indisposed  to  admit  that  we 
were  quite  so  insufferable  as  William  Syl- 
vanus  Baxter,  the  hero  of  this  new  story  by 
Mr.  Booth  Tarkington.  For  William  is  not 
only  a  prig,  but  a  peculiarly  odious  prig,  op- 
pressive to  his  little  sister,  habitually  inso- 
lent to  his  mother,  and  with  a  crude  selfish- 
ness that  not  even  seventeen  can  excuse. 
Now  boys  of  this  age  are  often  oppressive, 
insolent,  and  selfish,  but  these  vices  are 
usually  palliated  by  a  certain  good  nature  and 
a  redeeming  sense  of  humor,  which  are  not 
wholly  obliterated  even  by  a  calf  love  affair. 
The  author  has  made  his  hero  not  only  ab- 
surd and  laughable,  but  before  we  have 
finished  with  him  we  begin  to  dislike  him. 
And  are  there  girls  of  about  the  same  age 
who  habitually  use  baby  talk?  Mr.  Tarking- 
ton writes  humorously  and  his  story  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  left  half  read,  but  we  wish  that 
he  had  given  to  both  his  hero  and  his  heroine 
some  slight  touch  of  nobility,  which  ought 
not  to  be  wholly  lacking  even  at  the  age  of 
"seventeen." 

Seventeen.     By  Booth  Tarkington.     New  York: 
Harper   &    Brothers;    §1.35    net. 


Personal  Life. 
Dr.  Newman  Smyth  has  not  elaborated  a 
new  philosophy.  Rather  he  seems  to  have 
taken  the  most  ancient  of  all  philosophies, 
that  of  the  early  Aryans  and  the  Platonists, 
and  to  have  squared  it  with  modern  science 
on  the  one  hand  and  with  Christianity  on 
the  other.  Only  an  intense  conviction  and  a 
ripe  scholarship  could  have  done  this  so  suc- 
cessfully, and  it  may  be  said  that  only  liter- 
ary art  could  have  done  it  so  gracefully 
and   convincingly. 

Dr.  Smyth  has  no  difficulty  in  showing  that 
the  mechanistic  theory  of  evolution  leaves 
much  to  be  accounted  for.  It  does  not  ex- 
plain the  formative  purpose  that  guides  the 
aggregating  electrons  and  atoms  and  that 
leads  them  into  groups  that  are  invariably 
orderly.  We  must  seek  somewhere  for  the 
plan,  the  blue-print  upon  which  the  universe 
is  molded,  the  idea  underlying  evolutionary 
processes.  Order  implies  plan.  A  destina- 
tion implies  purpose,  and  both  imply  intelli- 
gence. The  mechanistic  theory  does  not  "fill 
the  bill." 

Dr.  Smyth  postulates  personality  as  the 
missing  element.  The  term  is  not  a  good 
one,  as  it  implies  limitation,  but  it  will 
serve.  Consciousness  would  have  been  better. 
Personality,  says  the  author,  must  have  been 
a  controlling  and  regulating  force  from  the 
beginning,  and  it  is  through  personality  that 
nature  finds  its  union  with  God.  The  old 
Aryan  philosophers  would  say  that  this  per- 
sonality or  consciousness  is  God,  but  of 
course  this  conception  is  barred  by  the  ex- 
igencies of  theology.  None  the  less  Dr. 
Smyth  has  a  good  word  to  say  for  it. 

A  review  can  not  do  full  justice  to  this  re- 
markable book  that  may  well  be  described 
as  a  milestone  in  Christian  thought.  It  is 
both   luminous  and  scholarly. 

The  Meaning  of  Personal  Life.  By  Newman 
Smyth.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  §2 
net. 


ley,  an  English  member  of  Parliament,  and 
therefore  a  pattern  of  conventional  rigidity. 
It  says  much  for  Walmsley's  devotion  that  it 
remains  steadfast  even  after  the  discovery 
that  Bundercombe  and  his  daughter  are  crimi- 
nals of  the  most  adroit   and   dangerous  kind. 

The  mystery  is  a  fairly  transparent  one, 
and  is  intended  to  be  so.  The  estimable 
Bundercombe  is  a  criminal  only  for  fun,  so 
to  speak,  and  invariably  restores  his  ill-gotten 
gains.  He  has  a  love  of  adventure  that  has 
been  stimulated  by  the  detective  story,  and 
an  amazing  cleverness  in  gratifying  it.  And 
when  at  last  he  throws  off  his  disguises  he 
shows  himself  no  less  skilled  in  legitimate 
ways,  as,  for  example,  in  securing  the  elec- 
tion of  Walmsley.  And,  by  the  way,  we  are 
introduced  to  Walmsley  as  a  member  of  Par- 
liament at  the  beginning  of  the  story  and  to 
his  election  as  a  member  of  Parliament  at  the 
end  of  the  story.  Does  Homer  nod  in  this 
small  matter  of  chronology?  But  what  does 
it  matter. 

An  Amiable  Charlatan.  By  E.  Phillips  Oppen- 
heim.      Boston:   Little,   Brown  &   Co.;   $1.30  net. 


An  Amiable  Charlatan. 
When  Mr.  Oppenheim  first  departed  from 
his  usual  field  of  international  diplomacy  we 
were  inclined  to  deprecate  the  change.  But 
now  he  has  tried  again,  and  with  much 
greater  success.  He  introduces  us  to  Mr. 
Bundercombe,  an  American  gentleman,  and 
his  lovely  daughter.  The  daughter  attracts 
the   fascinated   attention   of  Mr.   Paul  Walms- 


Stephen  Leacock. 
Professor  Leacock  began  by  being  a 
humorist.  He  has  now  become  a  philoso- 
pher, perhaps  under  the  conviction  that  the 
man  who  can  laugh  at  himself  is  on  the 
high  road  to  reform.  But  in  this  latest  of 
Professor  Leacock's  books  we  have  a  note  of 
scolding.  He  looks  abroad  upon  the  world 
and  he  finds  little  but  fustian,  pretense,  and 
the  worship  of  force  and  fraud  and  tinsel. 
We  study  eternally  and  learn  nothing.  The 
sciences  end  in  negation.  Abolishing  the 
devil,  we  cultivate  a  strict  neutrality  by  abol- 
ishing God  also  and  losing  our  recognition 
of  right  and  wrong.  We  dignify  the  Old 
Selfishness  under  the  name  of  New  Thought, 
and  the  monks  of  olden  days  who  analyzed 
their  souls  were  more  admirable  than  their 
successors,  who  analyze  their  bodies  as 
though  they  were  a  "superior  sewerage  sys- 
tem." Success  has  become  the  one  object  of 
effort.  We  worship  the  Strong  Man,  pardon 
the  Unscrupulous,  and  deify  the  Detective. 
It  is  all  true  enough  to  make  us  squirm  a 
little  and  yet  the  criticism  is  also  so  super- 
ficial that  we  avoid  indignation  only  by  re- 
minding ourselves  that  the  author  is  a 
humorist.  None  the  less  we  are  grateful  for 
the  two  concluding  essays,  "The  Amazing 
Genius  of  O.  Henry"  and  "A  Rehabilitation 
of  Charles  II."  Here  the  author  is  at  his 
best. 

Essays  and  Literary  Studies.  By  Stephen 
Leacock.  New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.25 
net. 


The  Making  of  Modern  Germany. 

In  these  days  of  violent  partisanship  in  all 
matters  touching  the  belligerent  nations  of 
Europe,  it  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  a  quiet 
and  dignified  book  treating  of  the  historical 
development  of  the  modern  German  Empire. 
"The  Making  of  Modern  Germany"  is  a  col- 
lection of  six  lectures  on  the  subject  delivered 
last  year  at  the  University  of  Chicago  by 
Professor  Ferdinand  Schevill,  a  scholar  not 
unknown  in  California.  These  lectures  at- 
tempt to  sketch  succinctly  and  in  broad  lines 
the  story  of  how  the  German  Empire  grew 
out  of  the  mass  of  weak  and  discordant  states 
left  by  the  collapse  of  the  earlier  empire,  of 
how  the  spirit  of  German  nationalism  and 
unity  developed,  and  how  the  rise  of  Prussia 
achieved  the  final  result. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  relation,  but 
the  story'  is  well  told  and  the  author  has 
shown  skill  in  omitting  extraneous  matter. 
That  he  should  have  avoided  all  German  bias 
is  too  much  to  ask,  but  his  tone  is  moderate, 
and  his  arguments  do  not  bear  the  stamp  of 
the  purely  materialistic  outlook  that  charac- 
terizes  so   many   Teuton   apologists.      His   ap- 
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pendices,  dealing  especially  with  the  Polish 
question,  the  Alsace-Lorraine  controversy,  the 
Ems  dispatch,  and  other  points,  are  interest- 
ing, if  rather  less  convincing  than  the  body 
of  his  book. 

The  Making  of  Modern  Germany.  By  Ferdi- 
nand Schevill.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.; 
$1.25. 

The  Cathedrals  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  conflict  in  Europe,  in  which  the 
vandalism  of  the  Germans  has  destroyed  so 
many  of  the  priceless  architectural  monu- 
ments of  the  middle  ages,  there  should  have 
been  an  insistent  demand  for  a  new  edition 
of    Ditchfield's    excellent    little    handbook    on 

!  the  cathedrals  of  Great  Britain.  This  new 
edition,  the  third,  contains  much  additional 
matter,  including  descriptions  of  the  cathedral 

i  churches  of  the  five  new  episcopal  sees  that 
have    been    formed    since    the    second    edition 

|  appeared.  An  amazing  amount  of  informa- 
tion, historical,  architectural,  and  descriptive, 
has  been  condensed  in  convenient  form  and 
arrangement,  and  makes  the  book  valuable 
both  as  a  work  of  reference  and  as  a  guide 
for   the   tourist. 

The  Cathedrals  of  Great  Britain.  By  Rev. 
P.  H.  Ditchfield.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.;    $1.75    net. 

Briefer  Reviews. 
The  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company  has 
published  a  fifth  volume  in  the  Little  Red 
House  Series.  It  is  entitled  "The  Red  House 
Children  Growing  Up,"  by  Amanda  M.  Doug- 
las ($1  net).  It  seems  to  be  fully  as  good  as 
its  predecessors. 

A  late  addition  to  Harper's  ABC  Series 
is  "The  A  B  C  of  Cooking,"  by  Christine 
Terhune  Herrick.  This  is  not  a  volume  of 
recipes,  but  rather  one  of  gentle  admonition 
on  the  principles  of  cookery.  It  seems  to  be 
the  sort  of  thing  that  our  wives  should  have. 

Dr.  W.  C  Prime,  LL.  D.,  author  of  "Along 
New  England  Roads"  (Harper  &  Brothers ; 
$1  net),  believes  that  there  is  no  country 
that  better  repays  the  traveler  than  that  lying 
near  the  White  and  Green  Mountains.  His 
sketches  certainly  justify  this  opinion.  Xot 
only  does  he  know  how  to  saunter,  but  he 
knows  how  to  describe  his  sauuterings  in 
such  a  way  that  we  long  to  be  his  com- 
panion. 

"Thinking  as  a  Science,"  by  Henry  Hazlitt 
(E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. ;  $1  net),  does  not  be- 
long to  the  New  Thought  classification,  in 
spite  of  its  suspicious  title.  It  is  a  carefully 
written  recommendation  to  a  reform  in  our 
mental  habits,  to  the  right  choice  of  thought 
topics  and  to  the  right  use  of  the  mental 
mechanism.  Unfortunately  there  are  few 
people  who  can  think  at  all.  They  only  cere- 
brate, and  it  is  these  who  should  read  Mr. 
Hazlitt"s   admirable   little   book. 

We  are  not  at  all  sure  that  Luigi  Cornaro's 
longevity  was  due  to  his  sober  life  or  that 
he  would  not  have  still  lived  to  be  103  with- 
out the  frugalities  that  he  so  naively  relates. 
But  for  those  who  wish  to  go  and  do  likewise 
there  is  this  little  volume  of  "Discourses  on 
the  Sober  Life"  that  has  just  been  published 
by  the  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company  (25 
cents  net).  At  least  we  may  admire  the  ad- 
mirable literary  style  of  the  old  Italian  cen- 
tenarian, even  though  we  may  believe  that 
the  virtuous  life  is  not  necessarily  a  long 
one. 


McKinley  and  the  Bosses. 

In  the  autumn  of  1895  it  became  known 
that  the  "bosses,"  who  were  opposing  Mc- 
Kinley, presumably  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  force  recognition  of  themselves,  were  ready 
to  make  terms,  and  Mr.  Hanna  accordingly 
went  East  to  meet  them.  He  returned  in 
due  season  and  met  Maj  or  McKinley  and 
Mr.  Herrick  in  a  private  conference  in  his 
own  house.  The  "bosses,"  he  reported,  were 
ready  to  name  terms,  and  if  these  were  ac- 
cepted the  fight  would  be  over.  One  of  them 
wished  to  be  assured  of  the  patronage  of 
New  York,  another  of  Pennsylvania,  others 
of  New  England,  and  so  on.  Hanna  did  not 
think  the  bargain  at  all  undesirable,  and  in 
its  results  it  would  be  a  great  achievement. 
But  McKinley's  reply  astonished  him. 
"Mark."  he  said,  "there  are  some  things  that 
come  too  high.  If  I  were  to  accept  the 
nomination  on  those  terms  it  would  be  worth 
nothing  to  me,  and  less  to  the  people."  He 
further  declared  that  if  those  were  the  only 
terms  on  which  he  could  win  the  nomination, 
he  would   retire  then   and  there. 

This  firm  stand  for  what  Hanna  instantly 
saw  was  the  only  right  principle  intensified 
the  admiration  which  had  been  first  born  in 
him  by  the  uncompromising  firmness  with 
which  the  same  man  stood  for  his  honor  in 
the  memorable  national  convention  of  1S88. 
Out  of  that  private  conference  of  three 
friends  grew  the  determination  to  make  the 
fight  on  the  basis  of  the  people  against  the 
bosses,  and  Mark  Hanna  then  and  there  as- 
sumed full  charge  of  the  campaign. — From 
"The  Life  of  William  McKinley,"  by  Charles 
S.  Olcott.  Published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

A  Story  of  Russian  Garrison  Life. 

The  name  of  Kuprin  is  little  known  abroad, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  enjoys  consider- 
able popularity  among  contemporary  novelists 
in  Russia.  He  does  not,  however,  stand  for 
anything  in  particular  and  is  regarded  simply 
as  a  rather  clever  writer  whose  stories  deal 
with  the  sordid  and  unpleasant  side  of  life, 
without  the  touch  of  deep  human  sympathy 
which  characterizes  the  work  of  Dostoievsky. 
He  is  best  known  by  his  novel,  "The  Duel," 
and  it  is  this  that  has  been  offered  in  Eng- 
lish   garb. 

The  tale  is  a  long  and  rambling  narrative 
of  the  narrow,  dull,  and  stupid  existence  led 
by  the  officers  and  their  wives  in  a  regiment 
stationed  in  a  provincial  town.  The  chief 
character  is  a  well-intentioned  but  weak- 
willed  lieutenant  who  after  breaking  away 
from  a  sordid  affair  with  the  slatternly  wife 
of  one  of  the  officers,  falls  into  the  hands  of 
another  of  better  class,  who  fascinates  him, 
but  out  of  whose  attraction,  joined  with  a 
series  of  tragic  and  stupid  incidents  in  con- 
nection with  army  life,  comes  the  denouement 
in  the  form  of  a  duel,  in  which  he  is  killed. 
The  story  has  scarcely  enough  dramatic 
movement  to  hold  the  attention,  but  the  pic- 
ture of  Russian  garrison  life,  which  reminds 
one  of  Lieutenant  Eilse's  revelation,  consti- 
tutes the  interest  of  the  book. 

The  picture  is  a  very  gray  one  and  the 
reader  wonders  how  people  can  go  on  leading 
such  a  stupid  and  boresome  existence.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  gives  an  utterly  false  idea 
of  regimental  life,  not  because  there  are  not 
to  be  found  such  types  as  the  author  de- 
scribes, but  because  they  are  unusual  and 
not  typical.  It  is  a  pity  indeed  that  such  a 
jaundiced  view  should  be  placed  before  the 
foreign  reader,  who  has  no  opportunity  to 
correct  it  by  experiencing  the  charming  hos- 
pitality and  sympathetic  atmosphere  of  the 
average  Russian  army  post. 

The  translation  has  evidently  been  made, 
not  directly  from  the  Russian,  but  from  a 
German  version,  with  reference  occasionally 
to  a  French  translation,  as  is  shown  by  the 
form  of  transliteration,  and  numerous  errors 
of  meaning  result,  as,  for  example,  when  a 
non-commissioned  officer  is  termed  a  subal- 
tern. J.   B.   L. 

The  Duel.  Ey  A.  Kuprin.  Translated  from 
the  Russian.  New  York:  The  Macmiltan  Com- 
pany; $1.50. 

Gossip  ol  Books  and  Authors. 
In  her  new  book,  "Happy  Valley,"  Miss 
Monroe  tells  the  story  of  pioneer  life  on  the 
prairies  and  in  the  woods  of  Oregon  in  the 
present  day,  showing,  from  her  viewpoint, 
how  government  laws  and  arbitrary  railroad 
magnates  impose  unusual  hardships  on 
settlers.  The  work  has  just  been  published 
by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

Some  time  ago  it  was  announced  that  the 
publication  of  the  second  volume  of  Maxim 
Gorky's  autobiography  would  be  indefinitely 
postponed,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  English 
translation  and  printed  sheets  of  the  book 
were  interne  in  Berlin  for  the  duration  of 
the  war.  But  the  Century  Company,  which 
published  the  first  volume,  "My  Childhood," 
has  just  received  word  that  the  second  vol- 
ume is  now  running  serially  in  a  Russian 
magazine.  Hopes  are  entertained  that  a 
fresh  translation  may  be  undertaken  imme- 
diately and  that  the  book  may  appear  sooner 
than  had  been  supposed  possible.  It  is  to  be 
called  "In  the  World." 

Vladimir  Korolenko,  author  of  "Makar's 
Dream  and  Other  Stories,"  which  has  just 
been  translated  into  English  for  the  first  time 
by  Marian  Fell  and  recently  published,  is 
from  the  Ukraine,  which  is  commonly  called 
Little  Russia.  It  is  from  this  region  that 
men  of  the  purest  Slav  race  come,  and  Koro- 
lenko is  a  typical  Russian,  in  the  sense  that 
he  is  not  only  profoundly  realistic  in  his 
point  of  view,  but  also  that  he  is  of  a  gay 
and  cheerful  temperament,  and  much  more  re- 
sembles Dickens  than  any  other  Russian 
writer.  The  John  Lane  Company  is  the  pub- 
lisher. 

William  J.  Robinson,  who  spent  a  year  in 
the  British  trenches  in  France,  tells  the  fol- 
lowing about  the  life  of  the  British  "Tommy" 
in  the  June  World's  Work:  "When  the  regi- 
ment goes  into  action  a  crowd  of  fellows  get 
together  and  put  all  the  money  they  have  in  a 
pool.  They  give  it  to  some  one  who  stays 
behind,  and  he  has  instructions  to  hand  all 
the  money  to  the  last  one  left  alive.  Some- 
times they  arrange  it  so  that  they  draw  the 
money  every  time  they  come  out  of  action, 
and  in  this  way  they  get  the  use  of  it  from 
time  to  time.  If  ten  fellows  put  in  ten  francs 
each,  and  when  they  come  out  of  action  the 
next  time  there  are  only  five  of  the  ten  fel- 
lows left,  each  of  the  remaining  five  has 
doubled  his  money.  It  is  the  only  gamble  I 
ever  saw  in  which  a  fellow  can  not  lose,  for 
if  he  is  knocked  over  he  certainly  has  no  in- 
terest in  money  matters." 

Arthur  Gleason,  who  served  several  months 
as   a  stretcher-bearer   with   the    Belgian    army 


and  whose  new  book  of  war  impressions, 
"Golden  Lads,"  is  announced  by  the  Century 
Company,  tells  of  an  amusing  experience  that 
befell  him  at  Fumes,  where  he  and  his  wife, 
who  was  acting  as  a  nurse,  and  their  party 
commandeered  a  physician's  house  that  had 
been  deserted  by  the  owner  and  his  family. 
One  morning  Mrs.  Gleason,  dressed  in 
knickerbockers,  was  vigorously  cleaning  up 
the  house.  There  was  a  ring  at  the  door. 
She  opened  to  a  group  of  men,  one  of  whom, 
astonished  but  courteous,  said  :  "This  is  my 
house.  I  am  Dr.  Jost."  Mrs.  Gleason  hid 
herself  behind  the  broom  and  answered,  "I 
am  sorry.  A  Red  Cross  Ambulance  Corps  is 
here.  I  am  sure  we  can  find  a  place  for 
you."  And  so  it  happened.  Dr.  Jost  became 
a  guest  in  his  own  house,  though  later  he 
had  to  receive  permission  from  the  general 
staff  to  bring  his  family  back.  Mr.  Gleason 
tells  the  story  to  show  the  alteration  of  values 
during    wartime. 

Gilbert  Frankau  and  Ian  Hay  are  alike  in 
being  soldier  authors  who  have  written  their 
finished  accounts  at  the  front.  The  chapters 
of  "The  First  Hundred  Thousand"  were  sent 
out  from  the  actual  scenes  of  the  experi- 
ences described  in  them,  and  Gilbert 
Frankau's  poem,  "A  Song  of  the  Guns," 
which  gives  the  title  to  his  volume  soon  to 
be  published,  was  written  under  probably  the 
most  remarkable  conditions  in  which  a  poem 
was  ever  composed.  During  a  lull  in  the 
fighting  at  Loos,  when  the  gunners,  who  had 
been  sleepless  for  five  nights  were  resting 
like  tired  dogs  under  their  guns,  Mr.  Frankau 
jotted  down  the  main  theme.  After  the 
battle,  when  his  brigade  was  transferred  to 
Ypres,  he  completed  the  poem  within  sight 
of  the  ruined  tower  of  Ypres  Cathedral.  The 
last  three  verses  were  written  at  midnight  in 
brigade  headquarters,  with  German  shells 
screaming  over  and  into  the  ruined  town. 

Martha  Foote  Crow  has  just  added  a  valu- 
able work  to  the  True  Stories  of  Great 
Americans  Series  in  "Lafayette."  The  vol- 
ume contains  some  new  material,  and  deals 
in  particular  with  Lafayette's  boyhood.  The 
Macmillan  Company  is  the  publisher. 

Having  dealt  with  "The  Early  Court  of 
Queen  Victoria"  and  "The  Married  Life  of 
Queen  Victoria,"  Clare  Jerrold  concludes  her 
interesting  biography  of  the  late  queen  by  de- 
scribing the  second  half  of  her  life,  that 
which  was  spent  in  widowhood.  This  volume 
gives  a  presentation,  not  of  events  of  his- 
tory or  politics,  but  of  Queen  Victoria's  in- 
fluence on  those  events,  of  her  sorrows  and 
joys,  her  mistakes  and  successes.  "The 
Widowhood  of  Queen  Victoria,"  like  the 
earlier  two  volumes,  appears  in  America  un- 
der the  Putnam  imprint. 

"German  Atrocities,"  by  J.  H.  Morgan, 
wiil  be  shortly  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.  This  volume  comprises  a  careful  and 
critical  inquiry  into  facts,  based  entirely  on 
German,  French,  Belgian,  and  British  at- 
tested documents,  including  an  analysis  of 
the  German  official  white  book,  and  a  large 
amount  of  hitherto  unpublished  testimony. 


New  Boohs  Received. 

Certain  Contemporaries.  Ey  A.  E.  Gallatin. 
New   York :   John   Lane   Company ;    $3    net. 

A   set  of   notes   in    art    criticism. 

Rematinc  Time.  By  Jesse  Lynch  Williams. 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons ;  50  cents 
net. 

A  story. 

The  Stories  of  H.  C.  Bunner.  In  two  vol- 
umes. New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.25 
net    each. 

Short   stories. 

The  Presidency.  By  William  Howard  Taft, 
New    York:    Charles   Scribner's    Sons;    $1    net. 

Its  duties,  its  powers,  its  opportunities,  and  its 
limitations. 

Unhappy    in    Thy    Daring.      By    Marius    Lyle. 
New   York:    G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons;    $1.35    net. 
A  novel. 

With  the  French  in  France  and  Salonika. 
By  Richard  Harding  Davis.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's   Sons;    $1    net. 

The   story    of   a    war   correspondent. 

The    Dark    Forest.      By    Hugh    Walpole.      New 
York:   George  H.    Doran   Company;   $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

On  the  Art  of  Writing.  By  Sir  Arthur 
Quiller-Couch,  M.  A.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons;   $1.50    net. 

Advice   from  an   expert. 

Mental      Harmony.       By      Grace      M.      Brown. 
New    York:    Edward    J.    Clbde;    $1    net. 
Its  influence  on  life. 

Think  Right  for  Health  and  Success.  By 
Grace  M.  Brown.  New  York:  Edward  J.  Clode; 
$1    net. 

New   Thought. 

Roads.      By     Grace     Fallow     Norton.       Boston : 
Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    75    cents  net. 
A   volume    of   verse. 

The  Victory.     By  Charles  Keeler.      New  York: 
Laurence    J.    Gomrpe;    $1- 
A    volume  of   verse. 

The  Origins  of  the  Islamic  State.  By  Philip 
Khuri  Hitti,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

A  translation  from  the  Arabic  accompanied  with 


annotations,  geographical  and  historic  notes  of  the 
Kitab  Futuh  Al-Buldan  of  al-Imam  abu-1  'Abbas 
Ahmad    ibn-Jabir  al-Baladhuri. 

The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Free  Speech  in 
America.  By  David  Wark  Griffith.  Published 
by  the  author   at    Los   Angeles,    California. 

Some    considerations  on   censorship. 

William  Keith  as  Prophet  Painteh.  By 
Emily  P.  B.  Hay.  San  Francisco:  Paul  Elder 
&    Co. 

An     appreciation. 

The  Cathedrals  ok  Great  Britain.  By  the 
Rev.  P.  H.  Ditchfield,  M.  A.,  F.  S.  A.,  F.  R. 
Hist.  S.  With  seventv-six  illustrations.  New 
York:    E.    P.    Dutton  &    Co.;    $1.75   net. 

Their  history   and   architecture. 

The    Round-About.      By  J.    E.    Buckrose.      New 
York:    George  H.   Doran   Company;   $1.25   net. 
A    novel. 

Discourses  on  the  Sober  Life.  By  Luigi 
Cornaro.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany;  25   cents  net. 

Being  the  personal   narrative  of   Luigi    Cornaro. 

Goblins  and  Pagodas.     By  John  Gould  Fletcher. 
Boston:   Houghton   MifHin  Company;   75  cents  net. 
A   volume   of   verse. 

The  War  in  Eastern  Europe.  By  John  Reed. 
With  illustrations  by  Boardman  Robinson.  New 
York:    Charles    Scribner's    Sons;    $2    net. 

A   narrative  of  experiences. 

The  Dangers  of  Half-Preparedness.  By  Nor- 
man Angell.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
50   cents. 


The  Presidency.  By  William  Howard  Taft. 
New    York:    Charles    Scribner's   Sons;    $1    net. 

Its  duties/  its  powers,  its  opportunities,  and  its 
limitations. 

Including    You    and    Me.      By    Strickland    Gil- 
lilan.      Chicago:    Forbes   &    Co.;    $1. 
Over  a  hundred  "joyous  poems." 

The  Real  Motive.  By  Dorothy  Canfield. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;   $1.40  net. 

A   novel. 

The  Family.  By  Elinor  Mordaunt.  New 
York:    John    Lane    Company;    $1.35    net. 

A  novel. 

The  Bywonner.     By  F.   E.    Mills  Young.     New 
York:  John   Lane   Company;   $1.35    net. 
A  novel. 

Let  Us  Go  Afield.     By  Emerson  Hough.     New 
York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.25   net. 
Nature    sketches. 

The    Cruise   of   the  Jasper    B.      By    Don    Mar- 
quis.     New   York:    D.   Appleton  &   Co.;   $1.30   net. 
A   novel. 

Merry  Monologues.    By  Mary  Moncure  Parker. 
Chicago:    T.    S.   Denison   Company;   75   cents. 
A  book  of  humorous  sketches. 

The  Night  Cometh.  By  Paul  Bourget.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.35  net. 

A  war  story.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
G.    Frederic   Lees. 

The      Maelstrom.       By      Frank     Froest.       New 
York:    Edward  J.    Clode. 
A   novel. 

Anna    Jameson.      Edited    by    Mrs.    Steuart    Er- 
skine.      New   York:    E.    P.    Dutton  &   Co.;    $5   net. 
Letters  and  friendships,    1812-1860. 

The     King's     Men.       By    John     Palmer.       New 
York:    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons;    $1.35    net. 
A  novel. 

Tennis     for     Women.        By     Molla     Bjurstedt. 
New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 
By   a  woman  champion. 

American  Neutrality;  Its  Cause  and  Cure. 
By    James    Mark    Baldwin,    Ph.    D-,    Hon.    D.    Sc, 


Hon.    LI.,    D.      New    York:    G.    P.    Putnam-    5o    ■ 
75    cents. 

A  considerati"ii   of  the-   American   attitude  toward 
the  war. 
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GOLD  will  buy  thinos 
anywhere.  But  it's 
neither  as  safe  nor  as 
easy  to  carry  as  Wells 
Fargo  Travelers  Checks. 

And  the  carrying  of  nei- 
ther gold,  silver  nor  paper 
money  will  insure  you 
the  attention  of  Wells 
Fargo  &  Company,  wide- 
spread, and  with  a  reputa- 
tion for  personal  .service. 

Wells  Fargo  Express 
Service  is  immediate, 
personal  and  safe.  Try 
it  for  your  baggage  as 
well    as   your  packages. 
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Economy  and  Convenience 
in  New  Glasses 

With  the  invention  of  the  new  double  vision 
glasses  called  "Caltex"  Onepiece  Bifocals  it  is 
not  necessary  to  have  two  pairs  of  glaises—  oik; 
for  reading  and  one  for  distance.  The  "  Caltex  " 
Onepiece  Bifocals  are  ground  from  a  solid  piece 
of  clear  optical  glass  and  both  reading  and  dis- 
tance vision  are  ground  in  one  lens.  They  are  a 
great  convenience,  as  one  puir  of  glasses  serve 
the  purpose  of  two. 

181  Post  Street     /    c       r 
2508  Mission  St.    \   San  Fra™"° 

1221  Broadway,  Oakland 


Go  East 


at  these 


FIRST  IN  SAFETY 


SALE  DATES 


June  2,  3.  8,  9,  10.  26.  27.  28. 
July  1,  2.  4,  5,  6.  11,  12,  13,  26.  27.  28. 
Aug.    1.  2,  3,   8,  9.   10,  24,   25,  28,  29. 
Sept.  7,  8.  12,  13. 

Tickets  will  also  be  sold  to  Buffalo. 
N.  Y..  July  4.  5.  and  6.  August  1.  2.  and 
3;  to  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  .luly  11.  12.  and 
13;  to  Davenport.  la..  July  2t"..  27.  and 
•2S;  to  Chattanooea.  Tenn..  .September 
11  and  12. 

Going  Limit  15  days 

Return   Limit,  Three  Months  from 

Date  of  Sale,  but  not  after 

October  31,  1916 


LOW  FARES 


ROUND  TRIP 

Baltimore $108.50 

Boston 11 2.70 

Chicago 72.50 

Dallas 62.50 

Denver  ...    55.00 

Houston 62.50 

Kansas  City 60.00 

Memphis 70.00 

Montreal 11 0.70 

New  Orleans 70.00 

New  York 1 10.70 

Philadelphia         110.70 

St.  Louis 70.00 

Toronto 98.50 

Washington 1 08.50 

Ogden,  Salt  Lake  City  and 
other  points  upon  request. 


Good  on  All  Trains 
Pullman  Standard  and 
Tourist  Sleeping  Cars 

Best  Dining  Car  in  America 

Stopovers 
Going  and  Returning 


$110.70  to  New  York  is  good  between  New  Orleans  and  New  York 

by  Southern  Pacific's  Atlantic  S.  S.  Line,  with  sailings  Wednesdays 

and  Saturdays,  and  includes  Berth  and  Meals  on  Steamers. 

For  Train  Service  and  Sleeping  Car  Berths  ASK  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  AGEM 
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"THE  UNCHASTENED  WOMAN." 


Married  people  are  recommended  to  see 
this  play,  with  its  pronounced  matrimonial 
atmosphere,  but.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the 
husbands  whose  enjoyment  is  most  marked. 
The  mean  things  were  chuckling  on  Sunday 
night  over  the  slaps  administered  to  the  para- 
sitic wife,  represented  in  the  character  of 
Caroline  Knolys,  heartless  but  ornamental, 
and  a  constant  thorn  in  the  side  of  her 
estranged,  antagonized  husband.  The  whole 
of  the  first  act  is  dominated  by  the  character 
of  this  woman,  who,  in  the  game  of  life,  is  a 
military  tactician,  her  idea  being  to  seize  a 
comfortable,  well-cushioned,  money-stored 
trench,  hold  it  by  means  of  barbed-wire 
ready-wittedness  and  mind-grenade  defenses, 
and  never  let  go  her  possession  as  long  as  she 
has  earthly  need  of  the  comfortable  things 
of  life. 

Caroline  does  not  waste  herself  on  soft 
words  or  gentle  deeds,  foi  the  simple  reason 
that  they  entail  effort  from  a  being  without 
heart  or  grace.  Or,  rather,  all  such  grace 
that  she  possesses  is  purely  on  the  outside. 
She  is  decorative,  and,  besides  that,  is  men- 
tally alert  in  her  processes  of  self-protection. 
Reduced  to  a  phrase,  -she  stands  for  open, 
shameless  egotism,  and  is  the  kind  of  person 
that  is  always  sure  to  be  cordially  hated  in 
the  family  circle.  Fortunately  her  imme- 
diate victim  is  but  one — her  husband.  Hubert 
Knolys  knows  her  well.  Such  frank  ego- 
tists are  always  known  and  sounded  by  those 
they  live  with.  He  longs  to  escape  from 
her  clutch,  but  he  represents  to  her  the 
things  she  values  most ;  wealth,  considera- 
tion, and  social  station.  She  gives  him  no 
reason  for  divorce,  and  like  a  trout  at  the 
end  of  a  dextrously  played  line  he  wriggles 
helplessly,  although  still  maintaining  a  cer- 
tain  sardonic   dignity. 

The  husband  has  put  himself  in  his  wife's 
power  by  allowing  himself  the  consolation 
of  one  constant  affair.  For  this  the  wife  ex- 
presses satisfaction,  since  it  has  given  her 
the  whip-hand.  But  since  she  is,  after  all, 
but  yet  a  woman,  she  allows  herself  the 
privilege  of  entertaining  very  spiteful  senti- 
ments toward  the  supplanter  of  herself  in  her 
husband's  regard.  How  real  it  all  sounds ! 
Almost  too  real.  It  is  founded  strictly  on 
truth,  and  easily  recalls  similar  conditions. 
Nearly  every  large,  prosperous  community 
can  offer  a  case  that  is  an  exact  parallel. 
The  wife,  however,  although  conforming  with 
masterly  care  to  the  conventions,  allows  her- 
self a  trifling  love-toy.  This  is  a  young  ar- 
chitect whom  she  has  lightly  philandered  with 
in  Europe.  He  is  married,  but  that  doesn't 
trouble  her  in  the  least — is  an  added  incen- 
tive, in  fact — for  Caroline  takes  an  impish 
delight  in  infringing  on  other  people's 
patents ;  always,  be  it  understood,  within  the 
conventions  and  the  laws.  This  young  man, 
with  his  wife,  appears  in  the  first  act,  and  it 
is  quickly  made  apparent  to  the  spectator 
that  it  is  a  case  of  a  serious  wife  and  a 
butterfly  husband.  This,  also,  is  founded  on 
life.  Can  you  not  locate  a  couple  of  this 
kind  in  your  circle?  There  are  women  who 
marry  these  butterflies  almost  open-eyed. 
They  dimly  feel  that  such  unions  are  going 
to  entail  possible  heartaches,  but  they  like 
to  see  the  fluttering  of  the  pretty  wings.  It 
brings  into  their  lives  the  suggestion  of  color 
and  gayety  that  their  own  quieter,  perhaps 
duller,  natures  could  never  attract.  Some- 
times self-supporting  women  marry  men  of 
this  type,  knowing  that  they  themselves  must 
be  the  major  providers.  Their  husbands  be- 
come, in  a  sense,  their  little  boys.  I  know 
a  middle-aged  wife  whose  seventy-year-old 
husband  is  still  her  petted,  beloved,  cherished 
little  boy. 

So,  in  the  second  act,  we  are  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Sanbury  family,  and  we  find  that 
Hildegarde  is  the  person  who  takes  thought 
for  the  morrow,  indulgently  providing  her 
mercurial  partner  with  his  pocket  money 
an  1  subordinating  all  her  more  serious  and 
Weighty  affairs  to  the  consideration  of  his. 
It  is  really  not  until  this  point  that  the  play 
begins  tr  grip  us.  We  have  been  entertained 
by  the  spectacle  of  the  elegant  and  beautiful 
-Mrs.  Knolys,  by  her  laughing  malice,  by  the 
swift,  careless,  glancing  play  of  her  wit,  by 
i  recognition  of  the  potentialities  for  drama 
-~  'it  n  a  character  of  the  kind,  and,  prob- 
be.ause  it  is  circumstances  and  not 
ve    feebleness    or    ability    that    holds    him 


helpless,  we  have  also  felt  the  pull  of  a  deep 
compassion  for  the  husband,  whom  we  like 
and  respect.  But,  in  the  second  act,  we  begin 
to  hear  the  beatings  of  a  loving  woman's 
throbbing  heart.  The  author  has  not  limited 
us  to  a  contemplation  of  the  impulses  of  a 
soul  without  grace,  and  by  placing  the  charac- 
ter of  Hildegarde  in  contrast  to  that  of  Caro- 
line, Mr.  Anspacher  has  given  beauty  and 
depth  to  his  play.  The  two  characters,  in- 
deed, are  of  nearly  equal  importance,  and 
when  the  play  ends  we  enjoy  the  feeling  of 
having  tasted  richly  of  drama,  the  drama 
that  goes  below  the  surface  and  inheres  the 
conflict  of  character  and  the  play  of  deep 
emotion. 

With  the  exception  of  one  role  all  the  im- 
portant characters  are  well  acted  by  experi- 
enced players  accustomed  to  deal  in  the 
lights  and  shades  of  their  art.  Emily  Stevens 
is  so  exactly  placed  in  her  role  that  one  finds 
one's  self  questioning,  "Could  she  depict  as 
skillfully  the  other  woman — the  wife  with  a 
heart  ?"  Such  a  question  naturally  entails  a 
compliment,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  actress 
has  interpreted  a  merveille  the  character  rep- 
resented. I  have  never  seen  Emily  Stevens 
before,  and  do  not  know  whether  or  not  a 
number  of  the  characteristics  of  the  part  aj~e 
carefully  thought  out,  but  I  should  judge 
that  they  are  all  studied  out  to  conform  to 
her  conception.  The  voice,  for  instance,  with 
its  light,  heartless  tone,  and  the  rapid,  skip- 
ping speech  of  a  woman  who  skims  on  the 
surface  of  life ;  her  quick,  calculating  sur- 
veys of  those  she  is  trying  to  manipulate,  and 
the  outbursts  of  malicious  laughter  of  one  to 
whom  generosity  of  feeling  is  a  jest.  Miss 
Stevens  is  small,  admirably  slender,  and  ele- 
gant in  person  and  handsome  in  feature.  Her 
voice  is  the  least  admirable  of  her  physical 
qualifications,  lacking  in  depth  and  carrying 
quality-,  but  it  expresses  the  woman's  soul- 
lessness.  She  impresses  one  as  an  actress 
wrho  has  a  mind  behind  that  fair  exterior 
and  who  uses  it,  and  the  play  of  expression 
in  her  features  is  still  further  animated  by 
this    suggestion    of   an    alert   mentality. 

Emelie  Polini,  who  will  be  remembered  as 
the  versatile  leading  lady  in  Mr.  Holbrook 
Blinn's  company  during  his  last  season  in 
San  Francisco,  has  the  role  of  the  serious 
and  suffering  wrife.  It  would  almost  seem 
from  the  lines  of  the  play  as  if  Mr.  An- 
spacher had  had  a  less  young  and  pretty 
woman  in  mind  for  the  part ;  for  one  thing, 
Hildegarde,  who  is  indifferent  to  the  allure- 
ment of  dress,  is  supposed  to  be  some  few 
years  older  than  her  husband.  And  also  the 
resigned  sadness  and  sort  of  maternal  kind- 
ness with  which  the  young  wife  cements  the 
reconciliation  would  seem  to  go  with  maturer 
3?ears.  Yet  Emelie  Polini  plays  the  role  so 
understanding^'  that  one  accepts  all  that  she 
does  with  complete  satisfaction,  and  it  cer- 
tainly does  seem  as  if  youth  and  beauty 
should  be  there  to  account  for  the  pleasure- 
loving  Larry's  union  with  a  such  a  sober- 
plumaged  little  wren. 

Mr.  Hassard  Short,  who,  by  the  way,  some- 
what resembles  a  young  Sothern,  is  admirably 
placed  in  the  role  of  the  young  husband,  the 
possession  of  whom  proves  to  be  such  a 
doubtful  satisfaction.  Mr.  Short  is  gifted 
with  that  sort  of  individuality  and  that  elan  in 
acting  which  makes  him  seem  the  real  thing. 
He  brings  out  the  various  shadings  which 
indicate  the  real  Larry — his  boyish  elations, 
and  childishly  selfish  grumblings ;  his  trans- 
parent evasions,  and  noisy  protestations ;  the 
expression  of  a  character  before  whom  dull- 
ness flies,  even  if  impatience  remains.  And 
at  the  last,  when  the  young  husband,  scared 
at  the  prospect  of  losing  that  gentle  Provi- 
dence, his  wife,  raised  a  sort  of  big-boy 
bellow  of  protest,  it  was  all  entirely  natural 
and  in  keeping. 

Mr.  H.  Reeves-Smith,  in  the  contrasting 
character  of  Caroline's  husband,  was  ad- 
mirable in  depicting  the  sardonic  resignation 
of  that  elderly  victim.  The  characterization 
is  a  finished  one,  the  actor  admirably  ex- 
pressing those  satirical  inner  perceptions  with 
which  the  husband  legisters  his  appreciation 
of  his  wife's  selfishly-inspired  checks  and 
counter  moves. 

Mr.  Louis  Bennison  plays  the  role  of  an 
expansive  foreigner,  and  plays  it  with  just 
that  minimum  of  comedy  and  maximum  of 
strenuous  feeling  which  the  role  demands. 
Miss  Isabel  Richards  and  Jennie  Lamont — 
the  latter  always  indispensable  to  the  role 
of  an  old  Irish  Biddy — supply  the  comedy 
relief,  the  former  evidencing  talent  in  light 
comedy,  while  Jennie  Lamont,  as  ever,  slips 
under  the  skin  of  an  ancient  female  Hi- 
bernian. She  has  her  turn,  too,  in  the  seri- 
ous moments  of  the  play.  How  real  seemed 
that  moment  when  the  agony  of  the  young 
wife  carried  over  the  telephone  wire,  while 
the  old  charwoman  listened,  motionless,  to 
the  unconscious  revelation,  and  then,  with 
the  deep  wisdom  of  man-tried  experience, 
counseled  pardon  for  the  wayward  young 
husband.  "They  are  nothing  but  big  children, 
all  of  them,"  she  says,  shrewdly,  to  the  re- 
bellious, suffering  wife,  and  it  is  on  that  note 
that  the  play  ends — "Nothing  but  big  chil- 
dren." 

The  men's  laughter  has  a  note  of  recogni- 


tion, of  acknowiedgment  in  it.  They  know 
it,  and  are  aware  that  la  femme  rusee  plays 
on  their  weaknesses,  while  the  too  earnest 
woman  foolishly  breaks  her  heart.  They 
know  their  good  intentions  and  realize  the 
folly  of  their  actions.  But  they  have  a  help- 
less feeling,  since  the  world  conspires  to 
spoil  them.  As  for  the  women — well,  the  au- 
thor has  supplied  the  unchastened  one  with 
her  laughing  malice  and  her  insensibility  to 
the  claims  of  others,  with  which  the  charac- 
ter of  Larry  serves  as  a  counter  poise. 


'  OH,  I  SAY  !  " 


Who  says  it,  I  know  not.  Yet  there  is  a 
plot  to  this  adaptation  of  musical  French 
farce  this  week  at  the  Columbia  which  really 
remains  in  sight.  The  story  involves  a  wed- 
ding and  the  bridegroom's  past,  which  also 
involve  Sidonie,  a  pretty  little  actress  of 
Paris,  who  is  fascinatingly  prodigal  of  her 
favors.  She  includes  the  bridegroom's  new 
papa-in-law  in  her  routine  of  midnight  sup- 
pers, coyly  accepted  gifts,  and  prettily 
tendered  caresses,  and  a  theatrical  angel  as 
well.  The  new  mother-in-law  is,  of  course, 
a  loud-voiced  and,  from  the  Frenchman's 
point  of  view,  comically  objectionable 
nuisance,  who  only  appears  long  enough  in 
each  of  her  scenes  to  emphasize  the  well- 
known  French  truism  that  only  youth  and 
beauty  belong  on  the  map. 

It  took  two  Frenchmen  to  write  the  li- 
bretto of  the  piece,  two  Englishmen — or 
Americans,  I  don't  know  which — to  put  it  in 
shape  for  the  English-speaking  stage,  a  com- 
poser to  knock  off  the  melodies,  antedating 
the  strenuous  work  of  the  producer  who  puts 
it  in  shape  for  the  public. 

Heavy  work  for  light  results,  for  these 
pieces  must  not  hint  at  a  moment's  serious- 
ness, unless  it  be  during  a  brief  ditty  devoted 
to  a  lover's  mood  of  sentimentality.  Inevi- 
tably a  piece  made  up  of  such  purely  French 
traditions  makes  one  smile,  rather  than  laugh, 
to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  the  forthright  Ameri- 
can player.  Where  the  French  actor  skates 
lightly  and  airily  over  a  double  entendre  an 
American  brings  out  a  risque  phrase  like  a 
pistol  shot.  They  are  so  honest  and  con- 
scientious about  it,  and  so  cheerfully  void  of 
sexual  subtleties,  that  one  can't,  to  save  one's 
life,  raise  a  blush,  even  when  one  is  expected 
to. 

I  never  quite  know  whether  the  patrons  of 
musical  comedy  do  or  do  not  particularly 
favor  these  spiced  allusions  to  emotions  that 
we  usually  hide  behind  a  decorously  inter- 
vening curtain,  but  there  is  always  a  con- 
tingent to  start  an  appreciative  laugh.  But 
the  American  public  finds  a  good  measure  in 
"Oh,  I  Say,"  of  what  they  like:  gay  costumes, 
lively  action,  pretty  girls,  and  jolly  melodies, 
with  comedy  scenes  intervening  and  with  the 
very  Gallic  complications  Induced  by  the  dan- 
gerous juxtaposition  of  bride  and  ex-mistress 
to  keep  the  ball  rolling  merrily. 

Dorothy  Webb  is  Sidonie  ;  a  guileful  little 
charmer  who  dances,  sings,  coquets,  and 
keeps  her  trio  of  adorers  in  good  humor. 
Dorothy  looks  very  chic  in  her  very  pretty 
and  dainty  second  costume,  but  her  first  one, 
though  Frenchy,  is  unbecoming.  She  ought 
to  discard  that  black  net  choker  and  leave 
her  round   young  throat  uncovered. 

Eleanor  Henry,  as  the  bride,  shows  the 
same  pretty  smile  we  admired  in  "The  Mid- 
night Girl,"  with  an  added  flavor  of  charming 
innocence ;  just  the  right  shade  for  Suzette, 
who  would  offend  by  the  least  perception  as 
to  what  all  these  scheming,  perspiring  men 
are  up  to. 
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Maude  Beatty,  of  course,  is  the  hefty- 
voiced  mother-in-law,  weeping  like  a  decorous 
Xiobe  over  the  loss  of  her  daughter,  and,  as 
regards  the  goings-on  of  papa-in-law,  a  large, 
damp  mass  of  credulity.  Quite  different  in 
fact,  from  our  astute  American  matrons,  who 
haven't  for  nothing  read  the  French  fiction 
which  the  French  matron  is  altogether  too 
busy   or  too  decorous   to   cultivate. 

Arthur  Cunningham  and  Robert  Pitkin,  re- 
spectively in  the  roles  of  the  father  and  the 
bridegroom,  have  a  lot  of  lively  comedy  and 
physical  exercise  laid  out  for  them,  and  six 
or  eight  other  characters  lend  their  best  ef- 
forts to  make  the  piece  go. 

The  music  is  lively  and  tuneful,  the  chorus, 
although  rather  mediocre  in  tone,  is  very 
good  at  the  tempo,  and,  although  there  are 
no  specialists  in  the  line  of  dancing,  there  is 
plenty  of  incidental,  spirited  dancing  to  very 
good   and  infectiously  gay  dance  music. 

The   girls,    of   course,    and  there   are   rivers 
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of  them,  are  a  very  important  element  in  the 
show.  The  producers  have  expended  money 
and  ingenuity,  if  not  the  taste  of  a  Bakst,  in 
providing  enough  changes  of  costume  to 
satisfy  their  clientele,  and  there  is  a  suf- 
ficiently lavish  display  of  young  shapes  to 
please  the  most  exacting.  The  shapes  of  the 
girls  are  prettier  than  their  faces — col- 
lectively, I  mean — but  they  are  young,  ani- 
mated, smiling,  and  happy,  and  there  are 
several  of  them  who  are  quite  chic. 

The  stage,  most  of  the  time,  is  a  wilder- 
ness of  undraped  legs,  for  the  girls  are  com- 
ing out  strong  in  the  matter  of  pantalets ; 
and  very  brief  ones,  too.  I  think  they  like 
the  pantalets,  no  doubt  the  men  think  so, 
wholly  because  of  the  symmetrical  exhibition 
made.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
men,  in  their  trousered  freedom,  have  no 
conception  of  the  sense  of  lightness  and  mus- 
cular unlimberedness  that  women  have  in 
exercising  their  powers  of  locomotion  with- 
out the  hindering  petticoats.  Which  opens 
up  a  serious  question.  How  are  we  going 
to  keep  the  dear  girls  from  going  on  the 
street  in  trouserettes,  after  they  have  tasted 
all  this  freedom  on  the  stage?  There  was  a 
time,  an  alarming  time,  contemporaneous  with 
the  outburst  of  bicycling  among  women, 
when  the  fair  riders  broke  out  pretty  gen. 
erally  into  bloomers.  They  adored  that  gar- 
ment, particularly  the  young  girls  who  had 
only  been  in  their  skirt-prisons  a  few  years, 
and  who  could  not  resist  straddling  chairs 
and  seating  themselves  on  a  stool  the  eman- 
cipated way  that  boys  do.  Sadly,  sadly,  they 
submitted  to  the  loss  of  their  liberties  when 
the  bicycle  mania  died  out,  but  they  are 
getting  saucy  and  independent  again.  Rivers 
of  invective,  floods  of  sarcasm,  are  showered 
on  them,  but  still  the  girls  placidly  continue 
uncovering  their  necks,  their  arms,  their 
backs,  their  legs.  And  many  of  them  do  it 
in  a  simple,  literal  spirit.  It  is  the  fashion. 
That  suffices.  That  covers  the  ground.  And 
besides,  women  are  not  nearly  so  conven- 
tional as  men.  And  besides  again,  they  find 
it  difficult  to  be  secretive  about  symmetrical 
members  which  are  so  very  useful,  and  which 
when  possessed  by  men  are  not  regarded  as 
such  dangerous  tinder  when  placed  on  exhi- 
bition. 

A?  for  those  explosive  male  susceptibilities, 
let  the  men  take  care  of  themselves,  think  the 
girls.  A  fig  do  they  care.  They  should 
worry.  So  be  prepared,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. These  brief  leg-revealing  skirts  may  be 
the  harbinger  of  something  worse  to  come  ! 
Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


In  two  species  of  handicraft — embroidered 
silk  and  inlaid  furniture — the  Tonkinese  so 
far  excel  that  their  workmanship  is  unrivaled. 
However,  their  workmanship  is  rivaled  by 
their  craftiness,  for  one  class  of  goods  is 
made  for  tourists  and  another  for  connois- 
seurs. Tonkinese  silk  embroidery  is  far  su- 
perior to  that  of  China,  Japan,  or  India,  and 
is  done  entirely  by  hand.  But  perhaps  more 
wonderful  than  the  workmanship  of  the  em- 
broideries is  that  of  the  '"incrusteur,"  which 
consists  of  inlaying  in  various  native  woods, 
especially  ebony,  "lim,"  and  "trak,"  beautiful 
and  delicate  designs  in  mother-of-pearl.  The 
articles  include  small  boxes,  trays,  opium 
pipes,  pictures,  picture  frames,  letter  files, 
chairs,  tables,  sideboards,  wardrobes,  sofas, 
beds,  and  other  articles  of  furniture  or  orna- 
ment. The  designs  are  sometimes  so  delicate 
that  the  veins  of  leaves  and  other  small  ob- 
jects must  be  done  under  the  microscope. 
The  old  native  town  of  Bacninh  has  long 
been  famous  for  its  inlaid  articles,  but  the 
larger  centres  of  Hanoi,  and  especially  Nam- 
dinh,  are  now  taking  the  lead.  During  the 
last  few  years  the  little  village  of  Ha-dong, 
just  outside  of  Hanoi,  has  become  famous  for 
its  copper  and  silver  inlays  and  for  its 
sculptured  figures  similar  to  those  found  in 
China  and  southern  Annam. 


The    Mexican    National    Library,    dedicated 
in   1692,  contains  more  than  225,000  volumes. 
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FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

Second  Week  of  "The  Unchastentd  Woman. " 
Mr.  Oliver  Morosco  is  presenting  Dr.  Louis 
K.  Anspacher  s  remarkably  clever  comedy- 
drama,  "The  Unchastened  Woman,"  with 
Miss  Emily  Stevens  in  the  stellar  role  at  the 
Cort  Theatre,  with  a  fine  cast.  This  inter- 
esting play  goes  into  the  second  and  last 
week  of  its  engagement  on  Sunday,  June  4th. 
There  is  not  a  dull  moment  in  the  three  acts 
of  "The  Unchastened  Woman,"  and  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  food  for  thought.  It  is  a 
daring  play,  but  it  is  a  distinctly  human  one. 
There  are  many  amusing  lines  in  the  three 
acts  of  the  play,  there  is  an  interesting  story 
told,  there  are  brilliant  epigrams,  and  there 
is  a  very  great  deal  of  humanity.  Matinees 
will  be  given  on  Wednesday  and  on  Satur- 
day. 

Following  "The  Unchastened  Woman"  at 
the  Cort  Theatre,  Mr.  Morosco  will  present 
his  latest  comedy  success,  "The  Brat,"  that 
was  written  by  Miss  Maude  Fulton,  who  also 
plays  the  name-part  in  the  production,  sup- 
ported by  a  typical  Morosco  cast,  that  means 
the  best   players   obtainable. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

To  Mme.  de  Cisneros,  who  will  head  the 
Orpheum  bill  next  week,  is  due  great  credit 
for  her  part  in  having  compelled  recognition 
for  American  operatic  singers.  Mme.  de  Cis- 
neros has  been  leading  prima  donna  of  prac- 
tically every  grand  operatic  organization  in 
the  world.  In  the  United  States  she  has 
been  successfully  conspicuous  with  the  Metro- 
politan, Manhattan,  and  the  Chicago  grand 
opera  companies.  In  the  latter  she  sang  for 
four  seasons.  For  her  engagement  in  this 
city  she  has  arranged  a  delightful  programme 
which  consists  of  several  of  her  greatest  tri- 
umphs. Her  accompanist  will  be  A.  Bernhard 
Kierman,    a   piano    soloist    of   fine   reputation. 

Fay,  Two  Coleys,  and  Fay  will  present  a 
novel  blackface  act  entitled  "From  Uncle 
Tom  to  Vaudeville."  They  appear  as  the 
members  of  an  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  troupe 
stranded  in  a  small  town,  who  as  a  means  out 
of  their  difficulties  prepare  an  act  for  vaude- 
ville. A  merry  quartet  they  prove  to  be,  who 
crowd  all  the  fun  and  frolic  of  a  complete 
minstrel  show  into  a  few  minutes.  The  men 
are  real  comedians  and  the  girls  furnish  the 
vivacity  and  melodic  ability  necessary  to  the 
success  of  their  act. 

Fay  Wallace  and  Regan  Hughston  will  ap- 
pear in  Everett  S.  Ruskey's  delightful  com- 
edy, "Forty  Winks."  Miss  Wallace  is  a 
clever  and  engaging  ingenue  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  "Get  Rich  Quick  Wallingford"  and 
"A  Man  of  Honor,"  and  Mr.  Hughston  is  a 
sterling  actor  whose  most  recent  engagement 
was  with  the  all-star  cast  of  "Trilby,"  in 
which  he  played  Little  Billee. 

Wilbert  Embs  and  Helen  Alton,  who  re- 
cently created  a  favorable  impression,  will  re- 
turn for  one  week  only.  They  will  introduce 
new  songs  and  Mr.  Embs  will  also  evidence 
his  skill  as  a  violinist  and  Miss  Alton  her 
ability   as   a   pianist. 

The  subject  of  the  Orpheum  Travelogue 
will  be  "Industries  in  Cashmere  in  the  North 
of  British  India,"  "Making  Wine  in  Bur- 
gundy," and  "Along  the  French  Mediter- 
ranean  Coast." 

The  Gomez  Trio  in  their  Spanish  dances, 
the  Statues,  Bonita  and  Lew  Hearn  in  "Bits 
of  Musical  Comedy,"  and  Martin  Beck's 
presentation  of  John  L.  Golden's  Chinese 
play,  "The  River  of  Souls,"  will  complete  the 
programme.  

Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 
Winston's  Water  Lions  and  Diving  Nymphs, 
one  of  the  greatest  animal  attractions  that 
has  ever  played  the  Pantages  Circuit,  will  be 
headlined  on  an  exceptionally  good  bill  at  the 
Market  Street  vaudeville  theatre  opening  next 
Sunday  afternoon.  The  denizens  of  the  deep 
show  wonderful  intelligence  in  performing  a 
routine  of  diving  stunts  at  the  command  of 
their  trainer.  The  sea  lions  are  assisted  in 
the  work  by  three  shapely  and  clever  diving 
girls,  who  disport  in  the  big  tank  while  the 
animals   are   doing  the   aquatic   feats. 

Daniel  Roach  and  James  McCurdy,  the 
original  Hi  Holler  and  the  Constable  in  "Way 
Down  East,"  have  the  laughing  hit  of  the 
new  show  with  a  travesty  called  "Prune 
Centre    Cut-Ups." 

The  Six  Serenaders  will  offer  a  de  luxe 
singing  act  with  a  varied  repertory  of 
classical   and   popular   selections. 

Walter  Clinton  and  winsome  little  Julia 
Rooney,  sister  of  Pat  Rooney,  have  a  likable 
skit  styled  "What  Everybody  Likes." 

Barton  and  Ashley,  old  favorites  here,  will 
return  with  their  ludicrous  sketch,  "Money 
Talks." 

Richard  Wally  will  show  new  stunts  in 
juggling,  and  the  twelfth  chapter  of  "The 
Iron  Claw"  is  as  absorbing  as  its  previous 
episodes.  

"The  Brat"  Coming  to  the  Cort. 

On  Monday  evening,  June  12th,  Mr.  Oliver 

Morosco   will    bring   to    the   Cort   Theatre   his 

latest  comedy  success,   "The  Brat,"  which   is 

just  concluding  a  run  of  eight  weeks  at  one 


of  his  Los  Angeles  playhouses.  "The  Brat" 
is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  cleverest 
and  brightest  comedies  the  stage  has  seen  in 
a  very  long  time  and  a  fit  successor  to  that 
other  big  Morosco  success,  "Peg  o'  My 
Heart." 

"The  Brat"  is  in  three  acts  and  is  the  work 
of  Miss  Maude  Fuiion,  who,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, left  the  stage  at  the  height  of  her 
popularity  two  years  ago.  This  comedy  is 
one  of  the  reasons,  and  judging  by  its  recep- 
tion with  theatre-goers,  Miss  Fulton  has  been 
amply  repaid.  It  is  a  long  step  from  being 
a  favorite  in  musical  comedy  and  in  vaude- 
ville to  that  of  a  successful  author,  but  it  is 
one  Miss  Fulton  has  apparently  taken  with 
ease.  And  not  alone  is  she  the  author  of  a 
successful  comedy,  but  she  is  also  playing 
the  leading  part — the  brat — a  little  East  Side, 
New  York,  waif  whose  cup  of  happiness  has 
never  been  anything  like  full  and  who  has 
struggled  along  the  few  short  years  of  life 
doing  the  best  she  could.  Her  temptations 
are  many,  but  her  inate  goodness  keeps  her 
from  the  primrose  path.  How  this  little  one 
finally  reaches  contentment  and  how  she  eats 
her  way  into  the  hearts  of  every  one  about 
her,  and  the  good  she  does,  is  said  to  be  most 
delightfully  and  charmingly  told  in  the  three 
acts  of  the  play  by  the  author.  The  story  is 
an  especially  human  one,  in  which,  as  in  all 
successful  comedies,  laughter  and  tears  go 
hand   in   hand. 

Supporting  Miss  Fulton,  Mr.  Morosco  is 
said  to  have  provided  a  very  excellent  com- 
pany of  players.  It  includes  Edmond  Lowe, 
Wyndham  Standing,  A.  Burt  Wesner,  James 
Corrigan,  Lillian  Elliott,  Marjorie  Davis,  and 
others.  During  Miss  Fulton's  engagement  in 
"The  Brat"  matinees  will  be  given  on 
Wednesdays  and  on  Saturdays.  Mr.  Morosco 
has  arranged  a  special  scale  of  prices  for  this 
engagement  that  should  be  most  attractive  to 
the  theatre-goers. 
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The  Farewell  of  Forbes-Robertson. 
Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Robertson  has  retired 
after  forty-two  years  af  active  stage  life.  He 
bade  farewell  to  the  public  at  Sanders  The- 
atre in  Harvard  College,  after  the  close  of 
the  performance  of  "Hamlet."  As  the  rest 
of  the  company  withdrew  he  motioned  for 
silence  and  said  : 

"It  has  been  a  most  delightful  occasion  fot 
us  all,  for  we  enjoy  playing  to  such  an  au- 
dience that  is  in  accord  with  us.  The  players 
act,  and  if  the  audience  gives  no  aid  there  is 
no  play,  no  harmony,  no  enjoyment.  Tonight 
there  has  been  a  passage  of  the  spirit  be- 
tween us ;  we  have  felt  these  currents  and 
we  are  grateful. 

"As  to  the  present  state  of  the  drama,  I 
am  optimistic.  I  have  been  forty-two  years 
on  the  stage,  and  the  strides  it  has  taken  in 
this  time  have  been  remarkable.  Its  steps  in 
advance  have  been  equaled  by  no  other  art. 
After  all,  no  other  form  of  entertainment  can 
surpass  the  spoken  word.  We  can  see  this 
by  watching  the  children  with  their  the- 
atricals. There  are  more  ambitious  plays 
now  than  when  I  went  on  the  stage.  If  I 
should  give  you  a  play  such  as  was  current 
then  you  would  not  like  it.  The  modern 
plays  are  better  as  to  character  and  quality. 
The  actors,  too,  are  better.  Every  branch  of 
the  drama-  has  improved.  We  interpreters 
may  not  have  the  pinnacles,  so  to  speak,  such 
as  Booth  or  Macready,  or  Irving  or  Phelps, 
but  our  general  level  is  higher.  The  support 
of  an  actor  is  far  better. 

"On  this  occasion  I  suppose  you  expect  me 
to  touch  on  my  own  personal  affairs.  First 
let  me  say  that  my  wife.  Miss  Gertrude  El- 
liott, will  not  retire,  and  I  hope  that  she 
may  have  the  honor  of  appearing  in  dear  old 
Boston. 

"I  shall  return  on  Saturday  to  a  stricken 
country,  but  we  have  brought  it  on  ourselves. 
We  have  been  living  in  a  fool's  paradise,  and 
if  I  might  venture  to  give  a  message  on  this 
occasion  to  the  American  people,  it  is:  do  not 
live  in  a  fool's  paradise,  be  armed  and  well 
prepared.  I  hope  and  believe  in  a  coming 
together  of  the  English-speaking  countries 
that  will  be  firm  to  the  last.  The  Stars  and 
Stripes  and  the  Union  Jack  stand  for  inde- 
pendence, religion,  liberty,  and  the  highest 
ideals  the  white  men  have  had.  I  believe  the 
English-speaking  people  have  done  more  for 
the  advancement  of  civilization  than  any 
other  country." 


The  Rose-Garden  of  The  Netherlands. 
Boskoop  is  known  as  the  rose-garden  of 
The  Netherlands,  and  is  also  her  chief 
nursery.  The  village  is  interesting  and  curi- 
ous. Like  the  less  well-known  Aalsmeer  it  is 
intersected  by  canals  which  have  numerous 
smaller  tributaries  surrounding  almost  every 
single  holding  with  a  rectaii,mibr  moat.  Each 
house,  surrounded  by  a  profusion  of  flowers, 
can  therefore  only  be  approached  by  its  own 
drawbridge.  The  whole  area  of  Boskoop  is 
some  2000  acres  and  there  are  about  350  pro- 
prietors, so  that  the  average  holding  of  each 
proprietor  is  some  six  acres.  Those  who  are 
employed  on  the  more  extensive  nursery  gar- 
dens have  both  time  and  opportunity  to  culti- 
vate   smaller   plots    of   their   own    outside    the 


principal  area  of  cultivation  in  Boskoop,  and 
they  usually  begin  with  rose-gardens.  Thus 
they  add  both  to  their  income  and  to  horti- 
cultural land.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Bos- 
koop gardening  area  is  "made  soil"  which  has 
been  laboriously  accumulated  and  given  its. 
proper  composition.  When  the  right  compo- 
sition is  attained  many  other  things  besides 
roses  can  be  and  are  grown  on  it,  and  Bos- 
koop is  also  famed  for  her  azaleas,  maples, 
and  spruces,  as  well  as  her  greenhouse  plants. 
But  her  roses,  of  which  between  three  and 
four  million  plants  are  exported  every  year, 
were  her  first  title  to  fame,  and  their  scent, 
variety,  and  beauty  are  sufficient  to  attract 
visitors  to  this  unique  commercial  flower- 
garden, 


The  Prussian  minister  of  education  re- 
cently announced  that  an  interesting  specimen 
of  early  Greek  art  had  been  acquired  for  the 
Berlin  Museum.  The  specimen  in  question  is 
the  statue  of  a  goddess  seated  on  her  throne, 
dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury B.  C,  and  in  a  very  good  state  of 
preservation. 

Byron  Hot  Springs,  H.  R.  Warner,  Manager. 

Spend  the  coming  week-end  resting,  re- 
cuperating, enjoying  sunlight,  baths,  and 
water. 
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Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 
Matinee  Every  Day 

MME.  ELEONORA  de  CISNEROS,  Lead- 
ing Prima  Donna  Metropolitan  and  Chicago 
Grand  Opera  Companies:  FAY.  TWO 
COLEYS  and  FAY.  "The  Minstrels"; 
"FORTY  WINKS,"  with  FAY  WALLACE 
and  REGAN  HUGHSTON;  WILBERT 
EMP.S  and  HELEN  ALTON  (Return  for  One 
Week  Only);  GOMEZ  TRIO;  THE 
STATUES;  '  NEW  ORPHEUM  TRAV- 
ELOGUE; Last  Week.  "THE  RIYER  OF 
SOULS,"   and    BONITA   and    LEW   HEARN. 

Evening  prices.  10c,  25c.  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,    50c.      Phone— DOUGLAS    ID. 
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Leading  Theatre 

Fins    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


3d   and   Last   Week   Starts 


Night.   June   4 


EMILY  STEVENS 

In    Louis    K.    Anspacher's    Successful 

Comedy- Drama 

The  Unchastened  Woman 

Nights,   50c  to  $2;    Sat.   mat..   50c  to  $1.50 

BEST   SEATS  $1.00  AT   WED.    MAT. 

Not  Playing  Oakland 

Next-June     12,     Morosco'*    "THE     BRAT,' 

it],    Maude    Fulton. 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 
Opposite  Muon 


WINSTON'S    WATER    LIONS    and 

DIVING    NYMPHS 

The   Aquatic   Marvd   ol    the   EOth   Century 

ROACH    and    McCURDY 

"Prune    Centre    Cut-Ups" 

THE    SIX    SERENADERS 

"A    De    Luxe    Offering    from    Songland" 

WALTER    CLINTON    and    H'l.IA    ROONEY 

Pal  i 
"What    Everybodj 

12th    Chapter  of   "The   Iroi 
other    Pantages    F< 
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VANITY   FAIR. 

There  are  many  approved  ways  to  get  into 
the  public  eye  and  most  of  them  are  culti- 
vated sedulously  by  our  public  men.  But  the 
best  .of  all  these  ways  is  to  say  something 
superlatively  silly.  You  may  have  the  wis- 
dom of  Plato  and  no  one  will  take  the  least 
notice  of  you.  You  may  do  something  that 
affects  the  fate  of  nations  and  the  newspapers 
will  throw  it  out  to  make  room  for  some 
item  about  the  village  pump.  But  if  you  are 
suiltv  of  some  utterance  of  an  absolutely 
maudlin  idiocy  you  will  find  it  telegraphed 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other 
with  a  column  or  so  of  "opinions"  that  have 
been  hurriedly  collected  from  our  leading 
citizens,  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter. 

Take,  for  example,  the  discovery  of  Mr. 
Reed  Smoot  that  drunken  husbands  are 
caused  by  wives  "who  can  not  cook.  Now  the 
casual  visitor  from  another  planet  would  natu- 
rally suppose  that  Mr.  Reed  Smoot  was  a  so- 
ciologist who  had  specialized  on  the  drink 
problem,  that  he  was  probably  the  author  of 
a  number  of  books  on  this  engrossing  topic, 
and  that  whatever  he  might  choose  to  say  was 
of  the  nature  of  an  ultimatum.  Nothing  of 
the  sort,  Mr.  Smoot  would  have  given  an 
opinion  equally  emphatic,  equally  impromptu, 
and  equally  silly  on  the  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch,  the  fauna  of  the  moon,  or  the 
Baconian  theory.  It  would  have  taken  him 
less  than  ten  seconds  to  formulate  a  theory 
upon  any  subject  that  has  ever  3-et  plagued 
the  minds  of  men.  And  he  would  have  done 
it  with  the  placid  assurance  that  always  ac- 
companies an  untarnished  and  unadulterated 
ignorance. 

Now   there   are   persons    of   this   type    scat- 
tered  all    over  the   world.     We   do   not  know 
why   Providence    created   them,    and   we    may 
never  know.     But  it  is  only  in  America  that  | 
they  would  be  allowed  to  bray  into  the  public 
ear,    only    in    America    that    their    nonsense  i; 
would    be    telegraphed    from    one    end    of   the 
country  to  the  other  and  heralded  with   type  | 
two  inches  high.     Do  we  really  want  to  know   i 
Mr,    Smoot's    opinion    of   wives   who    can   not  i 
cook.      Do  we  want  to   know  his   opinion   on  ; 
any  social   question   under  the   sun  ?      Has   it 
any     conceivable     valu^?       Of     course     not.  I 
Then  why  are  we  wearied  with  i*  ? 

Did  it   occur  to   Mr.   Smoot  that  rich  men 
drink    quite    as    much    as    poor    men,    and    in  ! 
spite    of    the    finest    cooking   that    money    can  | 
buy  ?      We    commend    that    fact    to    his    con-  | 
sideration.     We  might  also  ask  him  why  men  | 
marry    women    who    can    not    cook.      No    one 
compels    them.      There    are    certain    qualifica- 
tions for  every  job  on  earth,  and  marriage  is 
the    only   one   where    those    qualifications    are 
never   demanded.      W  hat   should   we   think   of 
the  man  who  hired  a  stenographer  on  a  long- 
term  contract  only  to  find  that  she  knew  no 
stenography  ?      And   we   may    ask,    conversely, 
why  any  woman  should  marry-  a  miserable  rat 
who    will    make    bad    cooking   an    excuse    for 
drink  ?      It    would    be    just    as    intelligent    to 
choose    a    stenographer   because    she    has    red 
hair   as   to   select   a   wife  because   she    dances 
well   or  a   husband  because  he   looks  like   an 
Apollo. 

It  is  about  time  that  we  stopped  these 
whining  efforts  to  attribute  our  misfortunes 
to  the  faults  of  other  people.  Irresponsibility 
seems  to  be  the  keynote  of  the  age.  The  eu- 
genist  tells  us  that  we  are  naturally  horse- 
thieves  and  sheep-stealers  because  our  mater- 
nal grandmother  had  a  cast  in  her  left  eye 
and  married  a  man  with  a  wart  on  his  nose, 
and  now  comes  the  absurd  Smoot  with  the 
assurance  that  we  are  drunkards  because  our 
wives  can  not  cook.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we 
are  horse-thieves  and  sheep-stealers  because 
we  have  allowed  self-gratification  to  be  the 
lord  of  our  lives,  and  we  are  drunkards  for 
pretty  much  the  same  reason,  and  we  marry 
the  men  and  the  women  that  we  do  because 
we  are  ordinary,  unadorned,  plain,  common, 
or  garden  fools. 


ber  to  advocate  the  latest  hair  restorer. 
Nor  need  you  listen  to  the  gentle  badinage 
of  rival  artists  in  which  you  feel  that  you 
are  looking  more  deeply  into  the  human 
heart  than  you  have  any  right  to  do.  In 
point  of  fact  the  graceful  art  of  conversation 
is  being  driven  from  its  last  trenches  by  the 
abolition  of  the  barber.  But  let  it  go.  We 
shall  survive.  No  longer  shall  we  be  swathed 
with  hot  towels  nor  slapped  with  cold  ones 
because  we  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  cry 
avaunt.  The  pageantry  of  the  barber,  his 
sacred  ritual,  will  be  things  of  the  past.  And 
in  appreciation  of  these  beneficences  we  are 
willing  to  overlook  the  fact  that  our  near 
patent  has  been  infringed. 


The  Kansas  City  Star  says  that  Ike  Van 
Quentin  has  a-  new  suit,  the  predominating 
colors  of  which  are  blue,  green,  red,  yellow, 
and  black.  He  bought  it  for  the  express 
purpose  of  seeing  what  color  it  will  be  after 
it  fades.  There  is  nothing  like  practical  ex- 
periment in  matters  of  this  kind. 


There  have  been  moments  when  we  have 
felt  gently  censorious  toward  Los  Angeles, 
just  that  sort  of  feeling,  you  know,  that  very 
bad  and  worldly  people  feel  toward  extreme 
saintliness.  But  we  forgive  Los  Angeles  for 
the  obviousness  of  her  halo  in  view  of  the 
resolution  of  her  board  of  education  to  the 
effect  that  3-oung  girls  ought  not  to  take  part 
in  street  processions,  whether  in  connection 
with  Knights  Templars  or  any  one  else. 
The  resolution  requests  that  schoolgirls  do 
nothing  "to  attract  the  attention  of  men 
along  the  route  of  the  parade,"  and  it  further 
states  that  girls  who  ride  in  processions  "do 
attract   attention    and   they   solicit   attention." 

Let  it  be  further  suggested  that  boy  scouts 
be  not  exhibited  to  the  public  gaze,  and  that 
there  be  a  general  abandonment  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  first  duty  of  organizations  for 
the  benefit  of  3-oung  people  is  to  make  a 
popinjay  show  of  them  to  the  destruction  of 
modesty  and  of  all  those  reticences  that  are 
so  much  better  for  the  aforesaid  young 
people  than  any  of  the  supposed  and  mainly 
apochryphal  advantages  that  the  aforesaid 
organizations  are  likely  to  bestow  upon  them. 


Some  time  ago  we  advocated  a  great  re- 
form in  this  column,  and  we  have  been  se- 
cretly relying  upon  it  as  a  support  for  our 
old  age.  Now  it  is  quite  obvious  that  some 
one  has  been  reading  this  column  in  spite  of 
contentions  to  the  contrary,  although  we 
should  have  supposed  that  if  a  secret  would 
be  safe  anywhere  it  would  be  here.  This  cry 
of  misery  and  infringed  patents  is  wrung 
from  us  by  the  announcement  from  Chicago 
of  the  establishment  of  the  shaveteria.  Just 
as  the  cafeteria  dispenses  with  the  waiter,  for 
which  the  holy  angels  be  praised,  so  does  the 
shaveteria  abolish  the  barber  with  all  his 
glorious  conversational  gifts.  In  the  shave- 
teria you  find  all  shaving  appurtenances, 
razors,  hot  water,  soap,  and  towels,  but  you 
shave  yourself.  You  are  not  subjected  to  the 
ignominy  of  a  blushing  admission  that  you 
have  not  studied  the  details  of  the  approach- 
ing p-ize-fight  or  that  you  have  not  the 
slightest  idea  how  baseball  is  played.  You  are 
spared  all  the  usual  and  profound  meteoro- 
'  ;ir  1  speculations,  and  you  will  not  be  called 
J  assent  to  the  proposition  that  where- 
re  are  some  people  who  like  Mr.  Roose- 
here  are  others  who  do  not.  In  the 
eria   there  will  be   no  baldheaded  bar- 


What  are  the  women  of  Europe  to  do  in 
order  to  show  their  patriotism  by  their  cos- 
tumes ?  Not  long  ago  they  were  being  re- 
proached for  the  frivolities  of  the  sheath  skirt 
and  implored  to  cultivate  a  decorum  that 
should  show  their  sense  of  the  national  gravi- 
ties. So  they  put  away  the  sheath  skirt,  and 
now  they  are  being  attacked  on  the  other 
flank,  so  to  speak,  for  wasting  dress  material. 
General  Von  Koenitz,  for  example,  has  issued 
a  pronouncement  "against  the  waste  of  cloth 
caused  by  the  fashion  of  wearing  wide  skirts." 
The  British  authorities  have  not  yet  pro- 
tested against  the  wide  skirts,  but  it  is  ob- 
served that  women  are  showing  their  new 
sobrieties  by  a  profusion  of  dress  material  in 
marked  contrast  to  its  previous  scantiness. 
Therefore  they  are  between  the  devil  and  the 
deep  sea,  to  quote  the  old  hymn.  If  they 
wear  narrow  skirts  they  are  frivolous.  If 
they  wear  wide  skirts  they  are  extravagant. 
But  perhaps  it  is  better  to  be  one  thing  or 
the  other.     Usually  they  are  both. 

A  woman's  idea  of  sobriety  is,  of  course, 
to  be  unfashionable.  It  shows  the  penitential 
mood.  But  if  women  of  fashion  are  hence- 
forth to  be  unfashionable  it  is  evident  that 
to  be  unfashionable  will  be  fashionable. 
Various  other  reflections  come  naturally  to 
the  mind,  but  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  getting 
involved. 


"It  must  be  great  to  be  a  railroad  en- 
gineer ?"  "Still  clinging  to  your  small  boy 
ambitions,  eh?"  "Oh,  it  isn't  that.  I  was 
just  thinking  what  a  joy  it  must  be  to  be 
able  to  drive  and  not  have  to  listen  to  the 
advice  of  the  passengers." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 


PERU 

"THE  LAND  OF  THE  INCAS" 

An  Ideal  Summer  Tour 
of  Two  Months 

JUNE  DEPARTURE 

Something  New 
Programme  on  request. 

UNITED  FRUIT  CO. 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  Gen.  Agts. 

689  Market  Street     ::     San  Francisco 


Eames    Tricycle    Co. 


Manufacturers  of 
Invalid  Rolling  Chairs  for  aD 
SELF-PROPELLING  TRICYCLE  CHAIRS 

FOR   THE   DISABLED 

Invalid    Chair*    wholesale 
and  retail  and  for  rent. 
1714  Market  Street  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Park  2W0 
1202  S.  Main    -     -    LOS  ANGELES 


There 

are 

attractive 

Resorts 

every 

few 

miles 

on 

Lines 

of 

Southern 

Pacific 

Time  stated  is 
shortest  from 
San  Francisco 
in  each  case 


FIRST  IX  SAFETY 


San  Jose,  Mt.  Hamilton 

Excellent  Hotels.  Auto  boulevard 
to  Lick  Observatory.  Sixty-mile 
electric  line  ride  through  beautiful 
Santa  Clara  Valley.  Time,  1  hour, 
10  min.,  from  San  Francisco. 

Santa  Cruz  and  Big  Trees 

Hotels,  Casino  and  Board  Walk. 
Clirr  drives.  Motoring.  Golf  links. 
Sea-fishing.  Bathing.  Time,  2 
hours,  50  min. 

Del  Monte  and  Monterey 

Charming  hotel.  Beautiful  gardens. 
Forty-mile  auto  boulevard.  Bath- 
ing. Boating.  Fishing.  Golf.  Time, 
3  hours,  44  min. 

Pacific  Grove  and 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 

Delightful  family  resorts.  Bathing 
beaches  and  sea-fishing.  Time,  4 
hours. 

Byron  Hot  Springs 

New  Hotel  and  mineral  baths  in 
restful  surroundings.  Time,  2 
hours,  24  min. 

Shasta  Springs  and  Resorts 

Delightful  places  amid  crags  and 
pines.  Excellent  trout  fishing. 
Time,    10  hours,  3   min. 

Lake  Tahoe 

In  high  Sierras,  at  elevation  of 
6240  feet.  Trout  fishing  (June 
1st) .  Hotels  and  resorts,  with 
daily  steamer  trips  around  lake. 
Time,  13  hours,  30  min.,  from  San 
Francisco. 

Upper  Klamath  Lake 
and  Crater  Lake 

Unsurpassed  trout  fishing.  Com- 
fortable quarters  amid  forests  and 
mountains.  Season  July  1st.  Auto 
from  Klamath  Falls  and  Kirk. 
Time,  19  hours,  45  min.,  to 
Klamath  Falls. 

Yosemite  National  Park 
Mariposa  Big  Trees 

Nature's  wonders.  A  day  or  night 
ride  from  San  Francisco  or  Los 
Angeles  to  El   Portal. 

Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs 

Hotel  and  finely  equipped  mineral 
baths.  A  place  for  rest  and  out- 
door recreation.  Golf  links.  Ten- 
nis.    Time,  6  hours. 

Santa  Barbara 

The  Mission  City.  Ocean  boule- 
vard. Hotels  delightfully  situated. 
Sea-fishing.  Yachting.  Golf.  Beau- 
tiful mountain  drives.  Time,  10 
hours,  3  min, 

Los  Angeles  and  Vicinity 

Noted  tourist  centre.  Ocean 
beaches  within  30  minutes  to  an 
hour  by  electric  Lines.  Bathing. 
Sea-fishing.  Hotels  and  pleasure 
piers.     Time,  14  hours,  45  min. 

Pasadena,  Riverside, 
Redlands,  San  Bernardino 

In  charming  surroundings.  Easily 
reached  by  steam  or  electric  lines 
from  Los  Angeles. 


San  Diego 


Panama  -  California  International 
Exposition  open  every  day,  all  the 
year.     Time,    18  hours,   50  min. 


Write  or  call  on  any  Southern  Pacific  Agent, 

East  or  West,  and  he  will  gladly 

arrange  your  trip. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

An  old  gentleman  of  eighty- four  having 
taken  to  the  altar  a  young  damsel  of  about 
fifteen,  the  clergyman  said  to  him :  "The 
font  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  church." 


Toward  the  end  of  a  tiresomely  long  play 
an  actor  came  on  in  a  prison  scene  and  be- 
gan picking  at  the  walls  of  his  cell  with  an 
iron  bar.  Pausing  and  wiping  his  brow,  he 
said:  "This  will  take  years."  "Goodnight," 
said  a  youth  in  the  gallery,   rising  hastily. 


His  parents  had  always  had  trouble  in  in- 
ducing little  David  to  eat.  One  day  he  was 
given  a  plate  of  tomato  soup,  and  his  mother 
asked  him  if  he  liked  it.  "No,"  he  said,  "I 
don't  like  it."  "Then  why  do  you  eat  it?" 
"Oh,"  answered  David,  remembering  past 
scenes,   "I  aint  Iookin'  for  trouble." 


While  Jane,  the  new  maid,  was  taking  hei 
first  lesson  on  arranging  the  dining-table, 
some  one  in  the  basement  kitchen  put  some- 
thing upon  the  dumb-waiter  below.  "What's 
that  noise  ?"  asked  Jane  quickly.  "Why, 
that's  the  dumb-waiter,"  responded  the  mis- 
tress. "Well,"  said  Jane,  "he's  a-scratchin' 
to  git  out." 


He  was  one  of  those  young  men  who  never 
seem  to  know  when  to  go  home.  She  had 
tried  yawning,  but  even  that  failed  to  get  rid 
of  him.  Presently  a  clock  outside  in  the  hall 
began  to  strike  in  low,  deep  tones  the  mid- 
night hour.  "Oh,  I  say,  Miss  Green,"  said 
the  late  stayer  brightly,  "is  that  an  eight- 
day  clock  ?"  Miss  Green  smiled  coldly  at 
him.  "Well,"  she  said,  stifling  another  yawn, 
"why  don't  you  stay  a  little  longer  and  find 
out?" 


The  country  grocer  found  that  two  of  his 
Gorgonzola  cheese  were  ripe  to  rottenness, 
so  he  put  them  outside  the  shop  one  night 
in  the  hope  that  somebody  would  steal  them. 
In  the  morning  one  was  gone,  and  the  grocer 
was  glad.  That  night  he  put  the  other  one 
out  again.  Then,  the  next  morning,  his  wife 
heard  him  cursing  and  swearing  as  he  opened 
up  the  shop.  "What's  the  matter,  Jim  ?" 
she  asked.  "Isn't  it  gone."  "Not  only  it 
aint  gone,"  Jim  answered,  "but  the  other  one 
has  walked  back." 


Mose  Jackson,  a  gentleman  of  color,  as 
spring  came  on,  felt  alarming  symptoms. 
Lassitude  overcame  him  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  even  had  no  desire  to  go  fishing.  At 
that  stage  he  was  convinced  that  he  was  in 
a  dangerous  condition,  so  he  consulted  the 
village  physician,  who  found  nothing  in  par- 
ticular the  matter  with  Mr.  Jackson,  and 
knowing  his  aversion  to  work  and  exercise, 
advised  mischievously :  "Mose,  what  you 
need  is  calisthenics,  night  and  morning." 
Mose  asked  no  questions,  but  hurried  off  to 
the  drugstore  and  said  to  the  clerk :  "Ah 
wants  'bout  a  pint  bottle  o'  calisthenics,  an' 
Ah  wants  it  quick." 


The  literary  gentleman  who  also  lectured 
and  made  declarations  was  captured  as  the 
Hon  for  a  week-end  by  Mrs.  Smithson,  whose 
practical  and,  needless  to  say,  successful  hus- 
band had  traveled  much,  absorbed  a  great 
deal,  and  knew  things  as  they  actually  were. 
So  he  sat  through  an  evening  of  the  literary 
man's  lecture  theories  delivered  as  cold  facts, 
while  the  adorers  sat  rapt — except  when  rais- 
ing the  roof  with  applause.  After  it  was  all 
over  one  of  his  old  business  friends  asked 
him  how  he  had  enjoyed  the  discourse. 
Smithson  replied:  "One  of  the  severest  tests 
of  an  intelligent  man  is  to  sit  and  listen 
patiently  and  politely  for  an  hour  to  the  ad- 
vice  of  a   damned  fool." 


Fortunes  have  been  made — and  some  so- 
ciety prestige — through  war  contracts  and  the 
enormous  advance  in  certain  stocks.  It  was 
one  of  these  newly-rich  young  men,  assuming 
great  airs,  who  was  neatly  squelched  a  few 
days  ago  by  a  member  of  one  of  the  old 
families  of  New  York.  The  pompous  young 
man  had  somehow  managed  to  obtain  mem- 
bership in  a  select  club,  where  he  assumed  a 
certain    attitude    and    remarked    in    what    he 


imagined  to  be  the  proper  tone :  "It's 
deucedly  disagreeable,  don'tcheknow,  to  asso- 
ciate with  one's  inferiors."  "Ah,"  said  the 
other,  "how  in  the  world  did  you  find  that 
out?" 


It  doesn't  pay  to  play  a  joke  on  a  commer- 
cial traveler,  as  a  Berkeley  grocer  discovered 
a  few  days  ago.  A  poor  old  woman  seeking 
alms  came  in  while  the  grocer  and  the  trav- 
eler were  in  conversation.  The  grocer,  wish- 
ing to  play  a  joke  on  the  salesman,  told  the 
woman  to  "ask  the  boss,"  at  the  same  time 
pointing  to  the  commercial  traveler.  The  lat- 
ter was  thunderstruck  for  the  moment,  but, 
regaining  his  self-possession,  at  once  said, 
turning  to  the  grocer,  who  is  a  very  small 
man :  "Boy,  give  this  poor  woman  a  dollar 
out  of  the  till." 


During  a  revival  up  in  a  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley town  a  character  known  locally  as  a 
tough  customer  "got  religion."  A  few  days 
later  one  of  the  exhorters  came  upon  him 
behind  a  clump  of  shrubbery  just  in  time  to 
see  him  knock  down  one  of  his  former 
cronies,  whom  he  proceeded  to  sit  upon, 
brandishing  one  huge  fist  and  exclaiming. 
"Now,  d'ye  give  in,  now  d'ye  give  in?" 
"Why,  brother,"  gasped  the  professional  ex- 
pounder of  the  gospel,  "what  does  this 
mean  ?"  "It  means,"  said  the  convert,  "that 
this  guy  don't  b'fieve  in  heaven,  an'  I'm  a- 
convertin'  him.      See?" 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


We' 


Lessen  These,  Too, 
e    the    telegraph    wireless, 


The  church  that  is  spireless, 
The  gas  that   is   fireless, 
Yet  these  we  desire  less 
Than  roads   which  are  mireless, 
Than    hobos    who're    tireless, 
Campaigns   that    are   liarless, 
And  statesmen  who   are  hireless. 

— Kansas   City    Times. 


Love  and  Money. 
I    never  would   marry   for  money, 

I    think    such    conduct    is    base. 
If   my    freedom    I    sold    for   the   jingle   of   gold 
To  a  woman  I  thought  either  ugly  or  old, 

Or   even    if    wanting   in  grace, 
I    should   blush   to   myself,    as   I   ought, 
At  the  thought 
I    was    bought. 

I    never   would    marry    for    money. 

I'll   marry   for  nothing  but  love. 
If  of  love  I'm  possessed  I  am  bound  to  be  blessed, 
But    some   money's   not   bad,    and    it   must   be   con- 
fessed 

It's   something   I   am   not   above. 
It   is  little   I'm   able  to   show 
Of  the  dough; 
That   I   know. 

I    never    would    marry    for   money, 
But   still   if   you   gave  me   a  chance 

I   should   not   let   a  pile   stand   a  very   great   while 

In  my  way  if  a  maiden  with  money  should  smile. 
I  should  not  stick  too  much  for  romance. 

People    never    are    ugly    or    old 

If   they've    gold, 

So  I'm  told.  — Chicago  Daily  News. 


Since  Pa  Has  Bought  a  Limousine. 
The    neighbors    never    pass    us    by    unnoticed    any 

more; 
They've    ceased    to    tilt    their    noses    high    the    way 

they  did  before. 
We're    not    looked    down    on    by    the    Browns    or 

snubbed  by    Mrs.    Green — 
There's  been  a  sudden  change  since  pa  has  bought 

a    limousine. 

Ma  gets  invited  out  to  tea  or  something  every- 
day, 

And  boys  that  used  to  hoot  at  me  have  pleasant 
things    to    say; 

The  callers  come  in  style  and  show  an  interest 
that's    keen 

In  us  and  our  affairs  since  pa  has  bought  a 
limousine. 

Sis  used  to  sit  here  Iookin'  glum,  because  no  beau 

would   call. 
But  now  you  ought  to  see  them  come! — they  line 

up    in    the    hall; 
Ma  used  to  often  fret,  but  she  has  learned  to   be 

serene, 
Although   we're  deep  in   debt  since  pa   has  bought 

a    limousine.  — Chicago   Record-Herald. 


Byron  Hot  Springs,  H.  R.  Warner,  Manager. 

Spend  the  coming  week-end  resting,  re- 
cuperating, enjoying  sunlight,  baths,  and 
water. 


MERCANTILE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS THREE  MILLION  DOLLARS 

A  General  Banian;  Business  Transacted.     Acconnls  of  Indiyidnals,  Firms,  Corporations  and  Bants  Solicited 

MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

( Owned  by  the  Stockholders  of  Mercantile  National  Bank  of  San  Francisco ) 
CAPITAL ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 

Authorized  to  act  as  Executor  and  as  Trustee  in  all  capacities 


SAFE    DEPOSIT    VAULTS 

In  a  Safe  Deposit  Building 

464  CALIFORNIA  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  San  Francisco 

Paid-l'p  Capital $  4.000.000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 2,022 

Total  Resources 18.304,156.06 

Officers  : 

Sig  Greenhbauh Chairman  of  the  Board 

Herbert  Fi  eishh  acker President 

Washington  Dodge Vice-President 

J .  FRIEDLA.NDEK Vice-President 

C.F.Hunt Vice-President 

C.  R.  Parker Cashier 

WM.H.  High.  Assistant  Cashier     H  Choynski.  Assistant  Cashier 

J.  W.  Lilienthal,  Jr.,  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  L  Langerman.  Secretary 


Go  East 

via 

PORTLAND 


and 


Union  Pacific  System 

Joins  West  and  East  with  a 
Boulevard  of  Steel 

Follows  the  Famous  Colombia  Rirer 

200  Miles  by  Daylight 

Superior  Service 

Wonderful  Scenery 

Parallels  the  Columbia  River 
Highway 

S.  F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 
42  Powell  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


bym  &  McDonnell 

MEMBERS 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 

New  York  Cotton  Exchange 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade 

San  Francisco  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 

DIRECT  PRIVATE  WIRES 
242  Montgomery  St.     Douglas  5234 


Geo.  E.  Billings   Roy  C.  Ward   Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Phone — Douglas    2283 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


:  POPULAR: 


WALL    PAPERS 

POPULAR  PRICES 

Special  discount  sale  of  some  patterns  every  day. 

HENRY  KERN 

121  GEARY  STREET,  2d  Floor    : :    Phone  Suiter  4818 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

1  The  German  Bank  ) 
Savings  Incorporated  IStVS       Commercial 

526    California   St.,  San    Francisco.   Cal. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Sanngs  Banks  of  San  Fraodsto 
The  following  Branches  for  Receipt  and  Pay- 
ment of  Deposits  only  : 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  Corner  Mission  and  21st  Streets. 
Richmond  District  Branch.  S.  W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  Ave. 
Haigfat  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Haight  and  Belvedere. 

December  3ist.  iyi5: 

Assets 961419,1    _    . 

Deposits 5S.8iO.iiy9  38 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash l.OOO.OOO.UO 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2.00S.962  <~4 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 211 .233  93 

Number  of  Depositors 67,406 

For  the  6  months  ending  December  31st.  1915,  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.       Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  B, 


CARL  RAISS  &  CO. 

STOCKS  AND  BONDS 

429  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


ESTABLISHED  1858 


SUTRO 


CO 


Investment  Brokers 

AND  DEALERS  IN  HIGH  GRADE 

SECURITIES 

YIELDING   PROM 

4'/2%  to  7% 

DETAILED  INFORMATION  UPON  REQUEST 
INQUIRIES  INVITED 

410  Montgomery  St.      -      S.  F.,  Cal. 


BONESTELL   &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished    by    us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118   to    124   First    Street,    corner    Minna, 

San   Francisco 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 


WELLINGTON 

COAL 


BEST  FOR 

Family  Use 


For   Sale  by   all 
Reliable  Dealers 


Western  Fuel  Company 

Miners  and  Shippers 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Kate  Bennett  and  Mr. 
Henry  Brizard  was  solemnized  last  Saturday  after- 
noon at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  E. 
Bowles  in  Peidmont.  Rev.  William  Kirk  Guthrie 
officiated.  Mrs.  Hiram  Johnson,  Jr.,  was  the 
matron  of  honor  and  Master  Hiram  Johnson  III 
was  the  ring-bearer.  The  best  man  was  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Foster.  After  their  return  from  their  wed- 
ding trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brizard  will  reside  at 
Areata. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer  gave  an  informal 
luncheon  Sunday  at  the  Burlingame  Club.  Their 
guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Drum,  and  Mr.  Harry 
Hoi  brook. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Otis  gave  a  dinner  Friday 
evening  at  their  home  on  Broadway.  Their 
guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Effingham  Sutton, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Cunningham,  Miss  Cora  Otis,  Mr. 
Maurice  Hall,   and  Mr.    Robert  Anderson. 

Miss  Cara  Coleman  gave  an  informal  luncheon 
Friday  at  her   home   in    Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall  enter- 
tained a  number  of  friends  at  dinner  Thursday 
evening    at    their    home    on    Scott    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  gave  a  dinner 
last  Friday  evening.  Their  guests  included  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Horace  D.  Pillsbury,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Sherwood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Eddy, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Waterlow  Ford,  and  Mr. 
K.    R.   Kingsbury. 

Miss  Kate  Crocker  gave  a  house  party  last 
week-end  at  her  country  place  in  Cloverdale. 
Among  the  guests  were  Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Miss 
Jean  Wheeler,  Miss  Einnim  McNear,  and  Miss 
Marion    Baker. 

Mrs.    George    Cadwalader   gave    a    luncheon    Fri-  \ 
day  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club.     Among  the 
guests    were    Mrs.    Lorenzo    Avenali,    Mrs.    Gerald 
Rathbone,  and   Mrs.    Ettore  Avenali. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  McNear  gave  a  dinner 
Tuesday  evening  at  their  home  on  Jackson  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Hobart  gave  an  in- 
formal tea  Sunday  afternoon  at  the  San  Mateo 
Polo  Club.  Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Christian  de  Guigne,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
Payne,   and    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Frederick  Hussey. 

Mrs.  J.  Franklin  Bell  gave  a  luncheon  and 
bridge  party  last  Saturday  at  her  home  at  Fort 
Mason.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  Lloyd  Mc- 
Cormick,  Mrs.  Eben  Swift,  Mrs.  William  H. 
Smedberg,  Mrs.  B.  Griggs  Holt,  Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Bridges,  Mrs.  A.  L.  House,  and  Mrs.  William 
Eabcock. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Lacey  Brayton  gave  a 
dinner  Friday  evening  at  the  Claremont  Country 
Club.  The  guests  of  honor  were  Mrs.  Augustus 
S.  MacDonald,  Mrs.  Willard  Williamson,  Mr. 
William  Thornton  White,  and  Mr.  Robert  Au- 
gustus  Bray. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Oliver  Tobin  gave  a  din- 
ner Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  on  Cali- 
fornia Street  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Arthur  Miles 
of    New    York. 

Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  a  luncheon  and  bridge  party  Wednes- 
day at  her  home  in  San  Mateo.  The  guests  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Mount  ford  S.  Wilson,  Mrs.  James 
Athearn  Folger,  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Mrs.  Robert 
Oxnard,  Mrs.  Cuylei  Lee,  Mrs.  George  Lent, 
Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Mrs  Alexander  Garceau,  Mrs. 
William  Holmes  McKittrick,  Mrs.  Joseph  S. 
Crockett,  Mr5.  Osgood  Hooker,  and  Miss  Jennie 
Hooker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seward  McNear  gave  a  dinner 
Monday  evening  at  their  home  on  Green  Street 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  Willis  Walker.  The  guests 
were  Colonel  Frank  B.  Cheatham  and  Mrs. 
Cheatham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Board  man,  Mrs. 
Frank  West,   and   Mr.    Percy   King. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Judge  gave  a  luncheon 
Sunday  in  Burlingame  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Wymond  and  Miss  Margaret  Wymond  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  Among  their  guests  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mount  ford  S.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Talbot 
Walker,  and  Mr.  George  Leib. 

Mrs.  George  D.  Greenwood  and  Miss  Suzette 
Greenwood  gave  a  tea  Friday  afternoon  at  their 
home  in  Oakland.  The  receiving  party  included 
Mrs,      Charles     Keeney,      Mrs.     George     Hammer, 


Mrs.  Tyler  Henshaw,  Mrs.  William  Griffith  Hen- 
shaw,  Mrs.  Charles  Minor  Goodall,  Mrs.  Alia 
Henshaw  Chickering,  Miss  Helen  Goodall,  and 
Miss    Katherine    Crellin. 

General  William  L.  Sibert  gave  a  dinner  Mon- 
day evening  at  his  residence  at  Fort  Miley  in 
compliment  to  Colonel  Alfred  M.  Flunter  and 
Mrs.    Hunter. 

Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  was  a  dinner  hostess  last 
Friday  evening.  The  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  McNear,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H. 
Taylor,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Keeney,  Mr. 
William  Hamilton,    and    Mr.    Stewart   Lowery. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  T.  Murphy  gave  an  in- 
formal luncheon  Sunday  at  the  Burlingame  Coun- 
try Club.  Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Gay  Hooker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J. 
Woods,    and    Mr.    Robert   L.    Coleman. 

Mrs.  Warren  Harrold  gave  a  luncheon  Thurs- 
day at  her  home  in  Piedmont  in  compliment  to 
Miss  Marie  Louise  Tyson.  Those  bidden  to 
meet  the  guest  of  honor  were  Mrs.  Maurice  Sul- 
livan, Mrs.  Harry  Weihe,  Mrs.  William  Roth, 
Mrs.  Richard  Heimann,  Mrs.  Alfred  Swinnerton, 
Mrs.  Otis  Johnson,  Mrs.  James  Brendon  Brady, 
Mrs.  Leland  Scott,  Mrs.  Herbert  Schmidt,  Miss 
Franc  Pierce,  Miss  Edith  Rucker,  and  Miss  Jose- 
phine  Johnson. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Moody  gave  an  informal  dinner 
last  Friday  evening,  her  guests  including  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  L.  Flood  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry 
Eyre. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Deering  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday   at   their   home  on  Larkin    Street. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Geary  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  her  home  at  Fort  Scott,  complimenting  Mrs. 
Alfred    M.    Hunter. 

Mrs.  Shirley  Houghton  and  Mrs.  Seymour 
gave  a  bridge  party  Wednesday  afternoon  at  the 
home  of   Mrs.    Charles  Houghton   in   Oakland. 

Miss  Mary  Louise  Black  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  over  the  week-end  at  the  Miramonte 
Country  Club.  The  guests  included  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Algernon  Gibson,  Miss  Helen  Garritt,  Miss 
Ruth  Zeile,  Miss  Josephine  Marshall  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Nion  Tucker,  Mr.  CorbetV  Moody, 
Mr.  Frederick  Van  Sicklen,  Mr.  Homer  Curran, 
Mr.  Frederick  Tillmann,  Jr.,  Mr.  George  Bowles, 
and   Mr.   Mountford  S.   Wilson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  Brooks  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
at  her  home  on  Laguna  Street  in  honor  of  Mrs, 
J.  Franklin  Bell.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs. 
George  T.  Perkins,  Mrs.  John  Earl  West,  Mrs. 
Albert  Edward  Gillespie,  Mrs.  Alfred  M.  Hunter, 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Bridges,  Mrs.  Martha  Pratt  Don- 
nellan,  Mrs.  John  H.  Gardner,  Mrs.  Lee  Hoi- 
combe  of  Virginia,  Mrs.  Jonathan  M.  Wain- 
wright,    and    Mrs.    Richard    Cravens. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  O.  McCormick  gave  a  skating 
party  last  Friday  evening,  their  guests  including 
Mrs.  Willis  Walker,  Mrs.  A.  Goodwin  Sheldon, 
and    Mrs.   Harry    E.    Bowen. 

Mrs.  Walter  Filer  gave  a  dinner  Wednesday 
evening  at  her  home  in  Burlingame.  The  guests 
were  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson,  Mrs.  William 
Holmes  McKittrick,  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mrs. 
George  Aimer  Newhall,  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis, 
Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S. 
Wilson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  gave  a  din- 
ner recently  at  their  residence  on  Pacific  Avenue 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  Arthur  Miles.  The  guests  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Willard  Drown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Hal- 
dorn,  Mr.  Charles  N.  Black,  and  Mr.  Allard 
D'Heur. 

Mrs.  Albert  Edward  Gillespie  gave  a  luncheon 
Thursday    at    her    home    on    Clay    Street. 

Miss  Edith  Rucker  gave  a  luncheon  and  bridge 
party  Wednesday  at  her  home  on  Gough  Street 
in    compliment    to    Miss    Marie    Louise    Tyson. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Laine  gave  a  dinner  recently,  her 
guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  La  Mon- 
,tagne   and    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Harold    Casey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  gave  a  luncheon 
Sunday    at   the    Burlingame    Country    Club. 

Miss  Jean  Wheeler  gave  a  tea  Thursday  at  her 
home  on  Washington  Street.  Assisting  in  receiv- 
ing the  guests  were  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler, 
Jr.,  Miss  Dorothea  Coon,  Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Miss 
Marion  Baker,  Miss  Elizabeth  Gibbs,  Miss  Ein- 
nim McNear,  Miss  Pauline  Wheeler,  Miss  Edith 
Sneyd-Kinnersley,  Miss  Florence  Bandemann, 
Miss    Adelaide    Sutro,    and    Miss    Elizabeth    Terry. 

Lieutenant  Kinchen  Hill  and  Ensign  Frederick 
E.  Pelton  gave  a  dance  Monday  evening  on  board 
the  receiving  ship  Rainbow.  The  affair  was 
planned  in  compliment  to  Lieutenant  Wallace 
Bertholf    and    Mrs.    Bertholf. 


BAKING  POWDER 

ABSOLUTELY  PURE 

Makes  the  food  finer  in  appear- 
ance, more  delicious  to  the  taste, 
more  healthful.  Royal  is  the 
aid  to  many  a  cook's  success. 

NO  ALUM-NO  PHOSPHATE 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Rev.  Henry  Sloane  Coffin  and  Mrs.  Coffin, 
who  have  been  the  house  guests  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Lawson,  left  Wednesday  for  China 
for    a    sojourn    of    several    months. 

Miss  Mary  Phelan  spent  the  week-end  in  Sara- 
toga at  Senator  James  D.  Phelan's  country  place, 
Villa    Montalvo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  Barron  have  taken  a 
house  in  Berkeley,  where  they  will  pass  the  sum- 
mer months. 

Judge  William  Cary  Van  Fleet  and  Mrs.  Van 
Fleet  are  visiting  in  Los  Angeles.  While  in  the 
southern  city  they  will  be  guests  of  the  Hotel 
Van    Nuys. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seward  McNear  have  decided  to 
pass  the  summer  in  San  Rafael,  where  they  have 
rented    a    house. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Theriot  spent  the 
week-end  in  Burlingame  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   George  T.    Cameron. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  went  to  Del  Monte 
last   week    to    remain    for    the    golf    tournament. 

Mrs.  Edward  G.  Schmieden  leaves  today  for  the 
East  to  attend  the  graduation  of  her  son,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward G.  Schmieden,  Jr.,  from  the  Hill  School  in 
Pottstown,    Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Brodie  and  Mrs.  Brodie  left 
their  home  in  Santa  Barbara  last  Thursday  for  a 
trip  to  Yosemite  Valley.  They  will  visit  for  sev- 
eral weeks  in  San  Francisco  before  returning 
south. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Thorne  spent  the  week- 
end in  Burlingame  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Samuel    Knight. 

Mrs.  Earl  Shipp  and  her  little  daughter,  Miss 
Betty  Shipp,  returned  Monday  from  Palo  Alto, 
where  they  had  been  the  guests  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Hamilton    Murray. 

Mrs.  Bowie  Detrick,  Mrs.  John  W.  Wright, 
and  Mr.  Bowie  Detrick  returned  Wednesday  from 
the    Santa    Cruz    Mountanis. 

Mrs.  James  Cunningham  and  her  daughter, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Cunningham,  arrived  Wednesday 
from  New  York  to  pass  the  summer  at  their  resi- 
dence   on    Broadway. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Payne  and  Mr.  Arthur  Payne 
have  gone  to  Coronado,  where  they  will  remain 
for  a   brief  visit. 

Mrs.  Clara  L.  Darling  is  visiting  in  Santa 
Barbara  as  the  guest  of  Mrs.  H.  W.  Seal  at  the 
Hotel  Arlington.  Mrs.  Darling  recently  spent 
several  days  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  E. 
Huntington    at   their   home   in   Pasadena. 

Mrs.  Frank  S.  Johnson  has  given  up  her  apart- 
ments at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  and  will  reside  in 
future    at    the    Carlton. 

Miss  Katherine  Ramsay  is  visiting  her  brother- 
in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Blyth, 
from    her   home   in   Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  J.  Parker  Whitney  and  her  niece,  Miss 
Beryl  Chad  wick,  recently  spent  a  few  days  in 
San  Francisco,  having  come  from  Mrs.  Whitney's 
home  at  Rockland.  Miss  Chadwick  has  been  the 
guest    of    Mrs.    Whitney    for    several    months. 

Miss  Ethel  Cooper  spent  the  week-end  in  Bur- 
lingame as  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Clarence    Breeden. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Jones  and  Miss  Marie 
Brewer  have  given  up  their  apartment  on  Chest- 
nut Street  and  have  taken  a  cottage  in  Sausa- 
lito    for   the   summer   months. 

Miss  Einnim  McNear  has  been  spending  sev- 
eral days  in  San  Francisco  as  the  guest  of  Miss 
Marion  Baker  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 
Recently  Miss  McNear  visited  in  San  Rafael  at 
the   home   of   Mr.    and   Mrs.    George   Pinckard. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Walker,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clinton  Walker,  Mrs.  A.  Goodwin  Sheldon  of 
New  York,  and  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Bowen  were 
among  the  -members  of  a  party  that  returned 
Monday   from    Bolinas. 

Miss  Celia  O'Connor  spent  the  week-end  in  San 
Mateo  as  the  house  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  An- 
drew   Welch. 

Miss  Kate  Stone  and  her  nephew,  Mr.  Philip 
Baker,  have  given  up  their  home  on  Spruce 
Street  and  have  taken  apanments  at  the  Plaza 
Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Saxe  have  returned  from 
their  wedding  trip  and  have  taken  apartments  at 
the  CHft  Hotel.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saxe  will  take 
possession  of  their  home  in  Burlingame  next 
week. 

Mrs.  James  W.  Keeney  and  Miss  Helen  Keeney 
are  spending  a  few  days  in  Atherton  as  the  guests 
of    Mrs.    Talbot    Walker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Parmelee  Eells  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  on  Pierce  Street,  after  a 
visit  of  several  days  in  Ross  with  their  son-in- 
law    and    daughter,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    John    Lawson. 

Mrs.  Stuart  Haldorn  has  returned  to  her  home 
on  Clay  Street,  after  a  brief  visit  with  Mrs. 
Samuel  Hopkins  at  her  home  in  Menlo   Park. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Garceau,  Mrs.  William  Mayo 
Newhall,  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis,  and  Miss  Jennie 
Hooker  left  Wednesday  on  a  motor  trip  to  Yo- 
semite Valley.  They  will  return  to  their  homes 
next    Monday. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  has  taken  an  apart- 
ment in  New  York,  where  she  contemplates 
spending  the  greater  part  of  next  winter.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Crocker  and  Miss  Helen  Crocker  will 
leave  New  York  for  Chicago  on  Monday,  where 
they  will  remain  a  few  days  before  returning 
to    their    home    in    Burlingame. 

Miss  Helen  Bowie,  who  has  spent  the  winter 
with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Bowie  Detrick,  at  her  home 
on  Jackson  Street,  has  gone  to  San  Jose  to  visit 
her    mother,    Mrs.    Hamilton    Bowie. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  de  Lancey  Lewis  have  closed 
their  home  in  Menlo  Park  and  are  spending  a 
month    at    their    bungalow    in    Los    Gatos. 

Mrs.  Grafton  Hanson  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Hanson,  have  gone  to  Washington  for 
a    visit    of   several    months. 

Mrs.  Harold  Barnard, has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Sacramento,  after  a  visit  of  several  days  with 
Dr.  Barnard's  parents,  Major  FI.  T.  Barnard  and 
Mrs.    Barnard,    at  their    home    in    Chico. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Frank    Glass    have    rented    their 
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home  in  Berkeley,  and  with  their  two  little 
daughters  will  spend  the  summer  at  Napa  Soda 
Springs. 

Mrs.  Alice  Ames  Robbins  and  her  son,  Mr. 
William  Robbins,  left  Saturday  for  Baltimore  tx. 
visit  Mrs.  Robbins'  brother-in-law  and  sister,  Dr. 
Robert  Woods  and  Mrs.  Woods.  Mrs.  Robbins 
will  go  to  Annapoiis  and  Washington  later  in  the 
season,  and   will  reside  in   New  York  next  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Russell  Si  If  ridge  will  spend 
the  summer  in  Easton,  where  they  have  taken  a 
cottage. 

Admiral  Charles  Gove  and  Mrs.  Gove  spent 
several  days  in  Burlingame  recently  as  the  guests 
of    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Daniel   T.    Murphy. 


Weary  William  (reading  bulletin  board) — 
"Tramp  torpedoed  in  North  Sea."  Gosh,  I'm 
glad   I'm   in   America. — Dallas  News. 


Byron  Hot  Springs,  H.  R.  Warner,  Manager. 

Spend  the  coming  week-end  resting,  re- 
cuperating, enjoying  sunlight,  baths,  and 
water. 


BERKELEY  INN 

Select  Family  Hotel 

(AMERICAN  PLAN) 
Summer  rates.     Single   rooms  (or   gentlemen. 
Cor.  Haste  St.  and  Telegraph  Ave. 


Take  Geary  Street  Car  to  Mason  and  Walk  One  Block  to  O'Farrell 
"    Ellis      "      "   "     "      "      "      "      "     "       " 

Phone  Prospect  410 

Altoona  Hotel 

340  O'Farrell  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

W.  A.  MYERS   -  -  -  Proprietor 

For  several  years  manager  Hotel  Kern,  1 60  Eddy  Street 


Motor  oil 
made  from 
asphalt-base 

crude  gives  best 
lubrication  with 
least  carbon. 
Such  is  the  testi- 
mony of  motor- 
ists and  experts  alike. 
As  Lieut.  Bryan,  U.  S. 
N.,putsit:"Oilsmadefrom 
the  asphalt-base  crudes 
have  shown  themselves 
to  be  much  better  adapted 
to  motor  cylinders,  as  far 
as  their  carbon-forming 
proclivities  are  concern- 
ed, than  are  paraffine-base 
Pennsylvania  oils."  Zerolene 
is  scientifically  refined  from 
selected  California  crude — as- 
phalt-base—not only  made 

from  the  right  crude  but  made  right. 
Dealers  everywhere  and  at  service 
stations  and  agencies  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company. 

ZEROLENE 


June  3,  1916. 
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THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 


A  report  compiled  for  the  board  of  super- 
visors states  that  the  cost  of  water  furnished 
by  the  Spring  Valley  Company  for  city  build- 
ings from  April  20th  to  May  20th  was 
$24 15.0 3.  In  addition,  the  water  for  public 
troughs  cost  $214.78  and  for  playgrounds 
$413.74.  making  in  all  $3043.55.  The  city 
pays   for  twenty  watering  troughs. 


The  installation  of  the  big  clock  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  new  City  Hall  is  one  of  the 
last  details  in  the  completion  of  the  building. 
The  four  large  brass  mail  boxes  that  have 
been  placed  in  the  rotunda  are  said  to  be  the 
finest  that  have  been  made  for  any  public 
building   in   the   country. 


The  demand  for  an  increase  of  thirty  per 
cent  in  wages  that  has  been  made  by  the 
members  of  the  Riggers'  and  Stevedores' 
Union  of  San  Francisco  is  still  under  con- 
sideration, but  without  any  strong  hopes  of 
a  settlement.  The  situation  threatens  a 
paralysis  of  the  whole  shipping  industry  of 
the  Pacific  Coast. 


The  board  of  supervisors  has  rejected  the 
proposed  appropriation  of  $12,500  for  the  es^ 
tablishment  of  a  municipal  repair  shop  for 
the  patrol  wagons  and  automobiles  belonging 
to  the  city.  The  city  now  owns  between 
seventy  and  eighty  touring  cars  and  patrol 
wagons  and  it  has  been  decided  to  add  sev- 
eral more  to  the  number. 


Mrs.  Emmeline  Pankhurst,  the  English  suf- 
fragette, is  visiting  San  Francisco  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  relief  funds  for  the  dis- 
tressed Serbians.  In  the  course  of  her  first 
address  she  referred  to  her  suffrage  activities 
by  saying:  "We  women  of  England  got  in  a 
way  of  criticizing  our  country  for  not  per- 
mitting our  sex  what  we  considered  our 
rights.  We  did  not  consider  what  we  owed 
to  our  country.  This  war  has  taught  us 
that  what  our  country  owes  to  us  indi- 
vidually is  minute,  .  indeed,  in  comparison 
with  what  we  owe  to  our  country." 


The  new  William  Keith  galleries  at  Sutter 
and  Mason  Streets  have  been  opened  with  a 
collection  of  thirty  paintings  by  well-known 
American    artists.     

Direct  telephone  greetings  have  been  ex- 
changed between  groups  in  San  Francisco 
and  in  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey.  The 
occasion  was  the  banquet  of  the  New  Bruns- 
wick  Board  of  Trade. 


City  Engineer  O'Shaughnessy  has  returned 
from  a  tour  of  inspection  in  the  Hetch 
Hetchy    Valley.      He    says    that    the    work    of 
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building  the  railroad  has  been  opened  up  all 
along  the  fifty-eight  miles  from  Rosasco  to 
the  Hetch  Hetchy  and  that  there  are  about 
1000  men  at  work.  Bridges  and  other  struc- 
tures necessary  are  also  being  prepared.  The 
grading  should  be  completed  by  November. 


The  sale  of  the  former  Pacific  Mail  liners 
Korea  and  Siberia  to  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 
line  has  been  confirmed  by  Mr.  William  H. 
Avery,  general  manager  of  the  T.  K.  K. 
The  sale  involves  the  sum  of  $4,000,000. 
Mr.  Avery  says  that  the  company  is  in  the 
market  for  other  and  similar  ships,  although 
no  other  transactions  have  yet  been  effected. 


The  president  of  the  railroad  commission 
has  written  to  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Com- 
pany suggesting  further  consideration  of  the 
company's  intention  to  place  meters  in  flats 
and  to  raise  the  flat  rate  wherever  the  metei 
shall  so  indicate.  This  letter  points  out  that 
if  the  water  company  proposes  to  derive  all 
the  advantage  from  the  installation  of  meters, 
without  giving  any  advantage  to  the  man 
whose  bill  would  normally  be  reduced  by 
such  installation,  the  railroad  commission 
will  be  flooded  with  protests  from  people  who 
will  be  unable  to  see  any  justice  in  such  pro- 
cedure. Although  the  railroad  commission 
does  not  now,  under  the  law,  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  service  of  public  utilities  in  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  it  does 
have  jurisdiction  over  questions  relating  to 
meters.  

A  delegation  of  citizens  has  been  selected 
to  call  upon  the  mayor  with  a  request  that 
he  issue  a  proclamation  for  a  "preparedness" 
parade  and  that  he  call  upon  all  organiza- 
tions in  the  city  to  send  representatives  to  a 
preliminary  mass  meeting. 


The  government  has  entered  the  Western 
Pacific  controversy  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  of  San  Francisco  by  a  demand  of 
the  internal  revenue  collector  for  an  income 
tax  on  approximately  $3,000,000,  which  is 
being  held  by  the  court's  order  to  pay  in- 
terest on  bonds.  The  receivers  have  refused 
to  pay  the  tax  on  this  extra  three  millions, 
claiming  that  it  was  held  in  trust  by  them 
and  can  not  be  considered  a  part  of  the 
road's  income. 


Music  in  India,  according  to  Dr.  Anand  K. 
Coomaraswamy,  D.  Sc,  a  native  who  has 
delved  deeply  into  the  subject,  is  a  profes- 
sional art  cultivated  under  patronage  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection  during  the  last  2000 
years.  It  represents  a  development  of  pure 
melody  and  as  such  was  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  harmonized  music  of  the  Western 
professional  school.  Every  song  might  be  re- 
garded as  an  improvisation  upon  a  given 
theme,  these  themes  being  known  as  "ragas," 
or  "raginis,"  a  word  best  translated  as  melody- 
mould,  that  is,  something  more  particularized 
than  an  air.  Each  "raga"  consists  of  a  scale 
of  five,  six,  or  seven  notes  from  a  possible 
scale  of  twenty-two.  As  with  each  "raga"  is 
associated  a  definite  ethos  or  sentiment,  there 
is  no  modulation,  since  this  would  involve  a 
change  of  motive  which  it  was  intended  to 
elaborate.  While  Western  keyed  instruments 
are  tempered  to  facilitate  orchestration  and 
change  of  key,  this  sacrifice,  he  says,  made 
for  the  sake  of  harmony,  has  never  been  made 
in  Indian  music,  and  they  have,  therefore, 
they  felt,  retained  the  full  liberty  which  be- 
longed to  an  art  based  on  pure  intonation. 
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Spend  the  coming  week-end  resting,  re- 
cuperating, enjoying  sunlight,  baths,  and 
water. 


The  Harvard  Club  Collection. 

A  considerable  group  of  student  and  ex- 
students  of  Harvard  College,  volunteers, 
chiefly  in  the  transport  service,  of  the  French 
army,  early  in  the  war  conceived  the  idea  of 
collecting  and  preserving  prints  and  drawings 
illustrative  of  war  conditions.  They  went  at 
the  work  intelligently  and  systematically,  and 
the  result  is  a  collection  of  four  sets  of 
drawings,  many  of  them  by  the  best  French 
artists,  with  the  idea  of  showing  graphically 
war  conditions  and  so  stimulating  sympathy 
with  the  cause  of  France.  These  collections 
have  been  sent  to  America — one  to  New 
York,  one  to  Boston,  one  to  New  Orleans, 
and    one    to    San    Francisco. 

These  pictures  are  interestingly  illustrative 
of  the  artistic  genius  of  the  French.  They 
include  several  hundred  drawings,  portraits, 
posters,  and  reproductions  of  paintings, 
unique  both  at  the  point  of  variety  and  ex- 
cellence. The  San  Francisco  collection  is 
now  on  exhibition  in  the  Concert  Room  of 
the  Palace  Hotel  and  will  remain  there  until 
June  7th.  The  public  is  invited  to  inspect 
this  collection.  There  is  no  charge,  the 
whole  expense  being  defrayed  by  the  local 
Harvard  Club. 


The  Ancient  Capital  of  Friesland. 
Shining  with  cleanliness,  hustling  and 
thriving,  Leeu warden,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Friesland,  still  preserves  many  remains  of  her 
paramount  importance  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  and  not  a  few  relics  of 
an  individuality  which  made  the  Frisians  one 
of  the  most  interesting  races  of  Europe. 
The  Frisians,  isolated  by  their  environment, 
remained  an  unaltered  and  unmixed  race  for 
close  on  twenty  centuries,  and  are  today  the 
closest  representatives  of  the  Saxon  invaders 
of  England.  Till  well  into  the  last  century 
the  nobles  of  Friesland  preserved  their  imirn. 
morial  customs  and  costume,  and  though  to- 
day the  helmeted  head-dresses,  the  gold  orna- 
ments, and  the  distinctive  bodies  of  the 
Frisians  are  worn  only  by  the  country  people, 
yet  they  are  continually  to  be  seen  in  Leeu- 
warden,  especially  when  market-day  brings 
the  farmers  and  peasantry  into  town.  Leeu- 
warden  retains  but  few  architectural  re- 
mains of  the  mediaeval  palaces  of  the  Frisian 
nobility,  but  is  rich  in  magnificent  facades  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  Hanoverian  in- 
fluence of  which  is  perceptible  in  the  stad- 
huis,  with  its  fine  old  hall,  and  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  old  Palace  of  the  Governors  of 
Friesland.  The  town  possesses  a  museum  of 
unique  interest  among  provincial  museums, 
for  it  contains  relics  from  the  village  of 
Hindeloopen,  which  are  as  curious  and 
puzzling  as  any  to  be  found  in  any  European 
country.  Hindeloopen,  which  today  retains 
scarcely  any  trace  of  her  former  costumes, 
furniture,  or  decorative  art,  had  maintained 
distinctiveness  in  all  three  of  these  things  till 
some  seventy  years  ago.  The  decoration  and 
adornment  of  the  furniture  were  attributable 
either  to  Norse  or  Eastern  influence,  and  the 
numerous  specimens  exhibited  in  the  Leeu- 
warden  Museum  offer  an  interesting  field  for 

speculation. 

-*■*»- 

The  Popular  Chilean  Palm. 
No  tree  in  Chile  is  more  popular  with  the 
hardy  youngsters  than  the  Palina  Chiiena,  or 
Chilean  palm,  which  produces  large  bushes  of 
a  species  of  nuts  with  a  soft  outer  covering 
of  green.  When  this  is  cut  away  a  hard 
shell  is  revealed,  resembling  a  miniature  co- 
coanut.  The  flavor  is  strikingly  similar  to 
the  cocoanut.  In  railway  carriages  the 
schoolboy,  with  a  reckless  disregard  for  the 
conventions,  as  well  as  for  property,  finds  an 
instrument  ready  at  hand  for  breaking  open 
the  hard  nuts.  Without  ado  he  proceeds  to 
utilize     the     window-frame,     which     must     be 
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brought  down  with  considerable  force  to  ac- 
complish the  desired  results.  Consequently 
broken  panes  are  not  uncommon.  Besides, 
as  one  writer  puts  it,  "the  railways  and  the 
glass  belong  to  the  state,  the  natural  pro- 
tector  of  youth." 


Prior  to  the  outbreak  Mexico  was  sixteenth 
in  the  production  of  rice  and   fourth   in   gold. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"Mr.  Sinnick  is  very  polished,  isn't  he?" 
"Very  !  Everything  he  says  reflects  on  some 
one." — Boston  Globe. 

"My  butler  left  me  without  any  warning." 
"You  got  off  easy.  Mine  left  me  without  any 
spoons." — Baltimore   American. 

"What  would  you  say  it  I  should  kiss 
you  ?"  "That's  a  foolish  question  to  ask  a 
girl."  "Why  so?"  "Try  it,  and  see." — Bal- 
timore  Sun. 

"Doctor,  I  am  troubled  with  cold  extremi- 
ties. What  do  you  suppose  is  the  cause  ?" 
"Cold  weather.  One  dollar,  please." — Boston 
Transcript. 

Mrs.  Bacon — I  understand  that  Mrs.  Styles 
took  her  baby  to  the  opera.  Mr.  Bacon — 
What  for,  I  wonder?  The  little  thing  can't 
talk   yet. — Yonkers  Statesman. 

"What  line  did  you  say  you  were  in?"  "I 
manufacture  a  face  powder  that  can't  be 
kissed  off."  "Xeed  a  good  man  for  your 
proving  grounds  ?" — Kansas   City  Journal. 

Miss  Fadde — I'm  sure  you'll  sign  this  peti- 
tion we're  getting  up  to  end  the  war.  Reggie 
— Bah  Jove,  I'll  go  you!  They  say  that  if  it 
lasts  much  longer  we'll  have  fifty-cent  gaso- 
line.— Life. 

Patient — Doctor,  what  I  need  is  something 
to  stir  me  up — something  to  put  me  in  fight- 
ing trim.  Did  you  put  anything  like  that  in 
this  prescription  ?  *  Doctor — No.  You  will 
find  that  in  the  bill. — Judge. 

Mrs.  von  Speederly — Why,  if  I  didn't  help 
Tack  to  save  I  don't  know  where  we  would 
land  !  The  extravagant  fellow  would  pay  his 
creditors  thirty  cents  on  a  dollar  tomorrow 
if  I  would  let  him  !" — Buffalo   Courier. 

'"Have  you  anything  to  say  why  sentence 
should  not  be  passed  on  you  ?"  asked  the 
judge.  "Xot  a  word.  I  made  speeches  the 
last  three  times  I  was  convicted  and  they 
didn't  seem  to  do  me  any  good,"  replied  the 
prisoner. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Omar — Is  your  friend  Lushington  still  on 
the  stage?  Heiny — Xo  ;  he  gave  it  up  last 
month.  Omar — Because  why?  Heiny — He 
was  recently  married  to  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  sugar  planter  down  South.  Omar — 
Ah !  I  see.  Another  case  of  sugar-cured 
"ham." — Indianapolis  Star. 

"Xot  guilty,  sir,"  replied  the  prisoner. 
"Where  did  you  find  the  prisoner,  constable?" 
asked  the  magistrate.     "In  Trafalgar   Square. 
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sir."  was  the  reply.  "And  what  made  you 
think  he  was  intoxicated  ?"  "Well,  sir,  he 
was  throwing  his  walking-stick  into  the  basin 
of  one  of  the  fountains  and  trying  to  entice 
one  of  the  stone  lions  to  go  and  fetch  it  out 
again." — Punch. 

Gentleman — What  would  you  do  with  a 
nickel  if  I  gave  you  one  ?  Tramp  (sar- 
castically)— Git  a  new  rig,  mister,  an'  some 
supper  an'  a  night's  lodgin*  an*  breakfast  an' 
dinner  termorror.  Gentleman — My  good  fel- 
low, take  this  quarter  and  support  yourself 
for  the  rest  of  your  life. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"Why  won't  you  let  your  child  play  with 
my  child  ?  Aint  my  child  good  enough  to 
play  with  your'n  ?"     "Plenty  good  enough,  my 


dear  madam.  But  my  child  plays  exclusively 
under  the  Montessori  system,  whilst  your 
child  appears  to  play  at  random,  so  to  speak, 
at  least  under  no  system  that  I  have  been 
able  to  identify." — Louisville  Courier-Jour- 
nal. 

"I     have     written    a     poem     on "      The 

editor  looked  up  wearily.  The  blue-eyed 
blonde  young  woman  was  merciless.  "I  have 
written  a  poem  on  'The  Old  Red  Barn  on 
the  Farm,"  and "  The  weary  look  disap- 
peared from  the  editor's  face.  "Ah !  De- 
lighted !  Written  on  the  old  red  barn,  eh  ? 
Fine!  I'll  be  going  along  by  the  farm  in  a 
day  or  so,  and  I'll  stop  at  the  old  red  barn 
and   read  it." — Chicago  Herald. 
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The  Convention. 

As  the  Argonaut  goes  to  press  on  Wednesday  the 
National  Republican  Convention  is  perfecting  its  or- 
ganization at  Chicago.  In  many  ways  this  is  the  most 
important  as  assuredly  it  is  the  most  interesting  polit- 
ical gathering  of  recent  years.  It  has  in  its  hands 
the  task  of  reuniting  and  consolidating  the  forces 
of  Republicanism  in  the  United  States;  and  great  as 
this  task  is,  there  seems  as  we  write  every  likelihood 
of  its  achievement.  A  few  enthusiasts,  representative 
of  the  "Progressive"  bolt  of  1912,  conspicuous  among 
them  Governor  Johnson  of  California,  are  insistent 
upon  maintaining  the  Bull-Moose  organization  and  of 
presenting  to  the  country  a  Progressive  candidate. 
But  this  plan  lacks  the  approval  of  wiser  and  more 
cautious  heads,  and  the  prospect  is  that  the  Progres- 
sive partv,  so  called,  will  lose  itself  in  a  merger  to 
include  all  Republican  factions.  It  would  be  idle  at 
this  time  to  speculate  upon  the  possible  or  probable 
outcome  of  the  convention  as  related  to  personalities. 
The  three  conspicuous  figures,  as  the  convention  as- 
sembles, are  Hughes,  Roosevelt,  and  Root.  The  con- 
vention, which  has  a  clear  conservative  majority,  would 
nominate  Root,  but  fears  revolt  upon  the  part  of  the 
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radical  element.  Hughes  is  regarded  as  the  most  avail- 
able man,  but  there  is  serious  question  as  to  the  atti- 
tude of  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  his  Progressive  fol- 
lowers towards  him.  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  by  all  ac- 
counts is  out  of  the  running.  The  situation  is  ripe 
either  for  a  great  surprise  due  to  arrangement  between 
the  candidates  or  for  a  dark  horse.  Only  time  will  tell 
the  story. 

Two  Great  Men. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  have  to  chronicle  the  simul- 
taneous disappearance  from  the  field  of  two  such  men 
as  Lord  Kitchener  and  Yuan  Shi  Kai.  Both  were 
peculiarly  the  product  of  this  tumultuous  day  of  war 
and  revolution.  Both  were  the  victims  of  the  titanic 
forces  that  they  did  so  much  to  invoke  and  direct. 
Lord  Kitchener  died  from  the  direct  stroke  of  war, 
and  he  is  one  of  the  very  few  supreme  military  leaders 
who  have  so  died.  Indeed  we  can  not  remember  an- 
other such  instance  in  modern  times.  Yuan  Shi  Kai 
was  presumably  poisoned,  and  this  also  was  an  act 
of  war,  legitimate  enough  to  the  Oriental  mind,  and 
in  no  way  to  be  distinguished,  except  by  unreasoning 
sentiment,  from  the  floating  mine  or  the  torpedo. 
Secret  poison  is  not  among  the  white  man's  weapons, 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  white  man  nowadays 
has  no  logical  reason  to  condemn  it. 

It  is  too  soon  to  assign  any  particular  grade  of  great- 
ness either  to  the  British  soldier  or  to  the  Chinese 
statesman.  They  can  be  measured  only  from  a  dis- 
tance. But  we  may  doubt  if  time  will  be  very  gen- 
erous with  its  laurels  in  either  case.  We  have  a  cer- 
tain unreflecting  readiness  to  ascribe  genius  to  men 
who  are  only  large,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  history- 
will  place  Kitchener  among  the  immortal  soldiers  with 
Napoleon  and  Frederick  the  Great  and  Alexander,  or 
Yuan  Shi  Kai  among  the  immortal  statesmen  with 
Lincoln  and  Pitt  and  Bismarck.  The  gates  of  Valhalla 
are  not  easily  opened  and  we  do  not  know  the  pass- 
words. It  is  only  the  perspective  of  time  that  dis- 
closes the  identity  of  those  who  have  passed  through 
and  taken  their  place  among  the  heroes.  But  thence- 
forth their  place  is  unchallenged.  Their  thrones  are 
eternal. 

Kitchener  seems  to  have  owed  his  distinction  rather 
to  a  certain  glamor  that  surrounded  his  rather  mys- 
terious personality  than  to  any  actual  military  achieve- 
ments that  stand  to  his  credit.  He  was  conspicuously 
successful  in  the  Soudan  against  the  Mahdi,  and  his 
temperament  carried  with  it  a  sort  of  terror  to  the 
colored  peoples  of  Egypt  and  India,  who  recognize  no 
authority  unsustaiiied  by  inflexible  force.  And  he  was 
a  great  military  organizer,  and  so  served  his  country 
surpassingly  well  in  the  early  days  of  the  war.  But  he 
never  showed  that  intangible  and  inexplicable  power 
to  which  we  give  the  name  of  genius.  He  never 
amazed  us.  Indeed  we  heard  stories  of  a  certain  mili- 
tary conservatism,  an  attitude  of  rigidity  against  the 
relentless  facts  and  needs  of  modern  war  that  evoked 
the  protests  of  those  nominally  subordinate  to  him. 
Much  of  this  may  be  mere  canard.  Time  will  show. 
But  in  the  meanwhile  we  may  recognize  one  distinc- 
tion that  is  unassailable  by  time,  or  envy,  or  criticism. 
Lord  Kitchener  died  as  he  would  probably  have  wished 
to  die,  at  the  summit  of  his  powers,  suddenly-,  and  in 

action. 

• 

The  United  States  Under  International  Union. 
In  his  remarks  last  week  before  the   League  t< >   En- 
force Peace.  President  Wilson  said: 

We  lielieve  these  fundamental  things:  Kirst,  that  every 
people  has  a  right  In  choose  the  sovereignty  under  which  they 
shall  live.  Like  other  nations,  we  have  ourselves,  no  doubt, 
once  and  again  offended  against  that  principle  when  for  a 
little  while  controlled  by  selfish  passion,  as  our  franker  his- 
torians have  been  honorable  enough  to  admit  :  but  it  has 
become  more  and  more  our  rule  of  life  and  action.     Second. 
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that  the  small  states  of  the  world  have  a  right  to  enjoy 
the  same  respect  for  their  sovereignty  and  for  their  terri- 
torial integrity  that  great  and  powerful  nations  expect  and 
insist  upon.  And,  third,  that  the  world  has  a  right  to  be 
tree  from  every  disturbance  of  its  peace  that  has  its  origin 
in  aggTession  and  disregard  of  the  rights  of  peoples  and 
nations. 

So  sincerely  do  we  believe  in  these  things  that  I  am  sure 
that  I  speak  the  mind  and  wish  of  the  people  of  America 
when  I  say  that  the  United  States  is  willing  to  become  a 
partner  in  any  feasible  association  of  nations  formed  in 
order  to  realize  these  objects  and  make  them  secure  againsi 
violation. 

We  are  demonstrating  these  fundamental  beliefs  re- 
garding the  rights  of  a  people  to  choose  their  own 
sovereignty,  and  the  respect  that  should  be  accorded 
the  territorial  sovereignty  of  the  small  nations  by 
maintaining  a  considerable  "punitive"  expedition  on 
Mexican  soil,  against  the  protests  of  all  the  Mexican 
factions,  and  by  occupying  the  capitals  of  four  nations 
with  troops  of  the  United  States.  To  state  the  case 
in  detail :  We  have  a  large  marine  guard  at  Peking, 
in  addition  to  some  1500  infantrymen  with  headquar- 
ters at  Tientsin,  China.  We  have  a  marine  guard  at 
the  capital  of  Nicaragua;  likewise  a  marine  guard  at 
the  capital  of  Haiti  and  a  marine  guard  at  the  capital 
of  Santo  Domingo.    - 

Under  the  project  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace 
the  work  of  looking  after  the  derelicts  would  be  done, 
not  by  American  troops,  but  by  troops  of  the  inter- 
national police  force.  This  international  police  force 
would  be  directed  by  representatives  of  the  interna- 
tional union.  In  that  union  the  several  governments 
would  have  equal  voice.  Where  would  we  stand  in 
such  a  combination  as  against  monarchical  Europe  and 
certain  rotten  states  of  Central  and  South  America? 
We  think  our  national  ideas  and  standards  are  better 
than  those  of  other  nations.  We  value  ourselves  as  a 
species  of  guardian  of  the  spirit  of  democracy  in  the 
world.  But  the  point  is  not  conceded.  And  assuredlv 
we  should  be  outvoted. 

It  is  our  theory  that  Nicaragua,  Haiti,  Santo  Do- 
mingo, Mexico,  and  maybe  China  have  not  yet  attained 
a  state  of  political  development  where  government 
under  democratic  ideals  is  practicable.  It  is  upon  this 
theory  that  we  have  established  a  species  of  guardian- 
ship as  above  set  forth.  Under  the  project  of  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace  we  should  have  to  submit 
this  theory  to  the  projected  international  union. 
Would  that  union  justify  us  in  our  assumed  character 
of  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend — under  the  Big 
Stick?  Probably  not;  and  we  should  have  to  admit 
that  we  have  not  demonstrated  high  efficiency  in  ruling 
peoples  of  low  standards  of  civilization.  Our  record 
in  dealing  with  the  native  possessors  of  the  territory 
now  known  as  the  United  States  is  not  one  calculated 
to   justify    lofty    pretensions. 

In  an  international  union  in  which  the  L'nited  States 
would  have  but  a  single  vote  our  voice  would  be  small. 
We  should  inevitably  be  overruled  with  respect  to 
projects  for  the  guardianship  of  small  and  backward 
nations  by  overwhelming  numbers.  We  should  not  be 
able  to  do  what  we  want  to  under  our  own  standards, 
in  accordance  with  our  own  desires,  and  with  an  eve 
to  our  own  interests,  but  would  have  to  play  the  game 
as  it  should  be  determined  for  us  by  other  states. 

Further  on  in  his  address  President  Wilson  said: 

There  is  nothing  that  the  L'nited  States  wants  for  itself 
that  any  other  nation  has.  We  are  willing,  on  the  contrary, 
to  limit  ourselves  along  with  them  to  a  prescribed  course  <  f 
duty  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  which  will  check 
any  selfish  passion  of  our  own  as  it  will  check  any  aggres- 
sive  impulse   of  theirs. 

The  fault  of  this  statement  is  thai  it  isn't  so.     Prac- 
tically  every   other   nation    in   the   world   wants   some- 
thing  that   the    L'nited    Slates   has.     Japan    want! 
Philippines,  and  she  would  not  object  to  having 
England  and  Germany  want  the  privilege 
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with  us  untrammeled  by  tariff  restriction.  Likewise 
Europe  and  Japan  would  like  equal  right  and  authority 
ill  the  Isthmian  Canal.  Again,  all  of  Europe  wants 
the  privilege  which  we  claim  as  exclusively  our  own  of 
intervening  in  the  affairs  of  the  small  and  revolution- 
ridden  countries  of  Central  and  South  America. 


The  "Sweet"  and  the  "Salt"  of  Life. 

"Annie  Laurie,"  an  exponent  of  light  social  philoso- 
phies, curiously  unspoiled  at  heart  even  after  many 
years  of  association  with  the  yellow  press,  takes  issue 
with  a  "Harvard  professor"  who  promulgates  a  theory 
that  "children  see  entirely  too  much  of  their  parents." 
The  professor  supports  his  case  with  emphasis.  A 
boy,  he  says,  needs  contact  with  the  world.  He  needs 
trouble,  he  needs  care,  he  needs  anxiety.  He  needs  to 
fight.  He  needs  to  want  money  and  to  have  to  work 
to  get  it.  He  doesn't  need  shielding  and  guarding  and 
excusing  and  forgiving.  He  doesn't  need  love  and  pity 
and  sympathy,  and  he  ought  not  to  have  these  things. 
Summing  up,  he  says :  "Too  much  home,  too  much 
mother,  too  much  brother  and  sister,  too  much  in- 
dulgent parents — that's  the  trouble  with  a  whole  lot 
of  effeminate  young  men."  Passing  on  to  the  girls,  he 
declares  that  the  country  is  full  of  stubborn,  self- 
opinionated,  conceited,  self-willed  girls — vain,  silly,  im- 
practical, selfish,  useless.  They  need,  upon  the  pro- 
fessor's theory,  to  be  sent  away  from  home  more  than 
the  boys   do. 

Annie  Laurie,  who  reports  this  talk,  confesses  that 
despite  her  feminine  sweetness  of  character,  she 
"wanted  to  slap  him."  She  takes  the  other  view.  It 
is  not  natural,  she  says,  for  children  to  be  separated 
from  their  parents.  It  is  not  easy,  in  her  view,  to 
grow  up  to  be  a  decent  citizen  without  having  had 
any  part  in  the  citizenship  of  family  life.  How,  she 
asks,  can  a  boy  ever  know  anything  about  girls  if  he 
isn't  brought  up  with  his  own  sisters?  And  how  can 
a  girl  grow  up  with  any  understanding  of  men  if  she 
isn't  to  know  and  to  know  intimately  her  own  father 
and  her  own  brother? 

We  suspect  that  in  this  contention,  as  in  most  other 
human  differences,  the  truth  lies  midway.  Certainly 
the  sentiments  upon  which  civilized  life  is  founded 
and  upon  which  it  is  dependent  are  a  direct  develop- 
ment of  domestic  association.  What  would  civilization 
be  without  the  affection  and  the  sympathy  developed 
through  the  exigencies  and  the  demands  of  family  life? 
If  children,  like  beasts  of  the  field,  grew  to  independ- 
ence and  self-support  within  the  period  of  a  single 
season,  then  there  could  be  nothing  of  that  vast  fabric 
of  sympathies  which  supplies  the  ultimate  bindings  of 
human  society  as  we  know  it  and  which  makes  what 
we  may  call  the  mortar  of  civilized  life. 

Yet  it  remains  to  be  said  that  the  average  American 
child  gets  an  amount  of  attention,  an  amount  of  love 
and  sympathy,  an  amount  of  coddling,  which  tends  to 
weaken  its  moral  fibre.  If  sympathy  is  the  sweet  of 
life,  discipline  is  surely  the  salt  of  life.  Nothing  is 
less  efficient,  nothing  is  more  pitiful,  nothing  is  less 
useful  than  the  over-coddled  product  of  a  too-sweet 
domesticity.  As  between  one  extreme  and  the  other, 
the  more-loved  child,  the  more-guardianed,  the  more- 
cherished,  will  go  down  in  the  battle  of  life  before  the 
hardier  product  of  harder  conditions.  Tenderness  in 
man  or  woman  is  not  so  much  a  practical  necessity  as 
courage,  fortitude,  and  the  self-mastery  which  comes 
only  as  the  result  of  individual  development,  commonly 
under  necessity  and  not  uncommonly  under  stress  of 
some  hardship. 

The  Jitney. 
The  resolutions  promulgated  by  the  grand  jury  of 
the  City  and  County  of  San. Francisco  (Mr.  John  Cun- 
ningham, foreman)  condemning  the  jitney  as  a  menace 
and  a  nuisance  merely  emphasize  a  fact  obvious  to 
every  person  who  has  occasion  to  cross  Market  Street. 
So  serious  has  the  grievance  become  as  to  affect  the 
business  life  of  the  city  south  of  Market  and  below 
Ninth  Street.  The  jitney,  too,  tends  to  weaken  those 
established  agencies  of  transportation,  partly  municipal 
and  partly  private,  essential  in  the  general  life  of  the 
city.  Either  the  jitney  should  be  barred  altogether  or 
made  to  conform  to  definite  rules  guaranteeing  time 
and  quality  of  service,  to  the  end  that  the  general  trans- 
port facilities  of  San  Francisco  shall  not  suffer  de- 
ler  /ration. 

I      is   a   stupid   mistake   to   assume   that   the   point   at 
-ue   is   merelv  as  between   the   interest  of  the   street 


railroads  and  that  of  the  jitney  operators.  The  matter 
cuts  deeper  than  private  rivalry.  It  relates  directly 
to  a  great  and  essential  interest  of  business  and 
social  life;  and  it  further  relates  to  the  value  and 
the  security  of  property.  We  may  illustrate  the  point 
by  asking  wdiat  effect  a  deteriorated  transport  service 
would  have  upon  values  in  outlying  additions  like  Rich- 
mond and  Daly  City  ?  The  question  needs  no  answer. 
Without  definitely  organized  and  regularly  maintained 
transportation  service  these  outlying  regions  would  be 
valueless.  They  are  now  adequately  served  by  regular 
street-car  lines,  mostly  we  are  told  at  a  loss  since  the 
coming  in  of  the  jitney.  Nobody,  we  think,  will  even 
pretend  that  if  the  street-car  lines  should  be  destroyed 
by  this  competition  the  jitney  could  fill  the  vacant 
place. 

The  considerations  here  suggested  are  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  San  Francisco.  They  deserve  interested 
and  prompt  attention  on  the  part  of  the  authorities. 
The  matter  is  important  enough  to  be  dealt  with,  not 
as  a  mere  pawn  in  the  political  game,  but  as  related  to 
an  essential,  vital,  and  fundamental  interest  in  the 
life  of  the  city. 

Two  Raving  Agitators 

The  demand  of  extreme  radicalism  in  the  cause  of 
woman  suffrage  for  national  enactment  giving  votes 
to  women  flies  in  the  face  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision which  guarantees  to  the  several  states  the  right 
to  determine  the  qualifications  of  citizens.  It  is 
upon  this  consideration  that  certain  avowed  suffragists, 
very  notably  Senator  Borah  of  Idaho,  stand  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  proposal.  But  there  is  an  element  in  the 
suffrage  movement  which  declines  to  heed  this  con- 
sideration and  wdiich  loudly  and  even  violently  demands 
national  action  in   contempt  of  the  Constitution. 

The  recklessness  of  this  demand  is  paralleled  by  the 
effrontery  of  its  advocates.  Mrs.  Belmont,  for  ex- 
ample, declared  at  Chicago  on  Monday  that  the  votes 
of  three  million  women  in  the  "enfranchised"  states 
would  go  solidly  against  any  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency who  shall  fail  to  commit  himself  in  support  of 
the  policy  of  national  action  on  the  suffrage  question. 
This  is  the  rawest  kind  of  a  bluff.  Mrs.  Belmont  and 
her  Congressional  Union  have  no  license  to  speak  for 
the  women  of  the  states  where  the  voting  privilege  has 
been  granted.  The  women  of  California,  for  example, 
do  not  look  to  the  Congressional  Union  for  leadership, 
much  less  for  dictation.  Their  votes  will  be  bestowed 
with  respect  to  their  political  opinions  and  affiliations, 
and  are  quite  as  likely  to  be  given  to  candidates  who 
hold  one  view  upon  woman  suffrage  as  upon  another. 
It  is  an  assumption  at  once  gross,  ridiculous,  and  in- 
sulting that  the  women  of  the  enfranchised  states  can 
be  marshaled  to  the  polls  under  instructions  from  the 
headquarters  of  the  Congressional  Union  at  Washing- 
ton. If  Mrs.  Belmont  does  not  know  this  she  is  even 
less  wise  than  we  have  supposed. 

Equally  wanting  in  moderation  was  the  statement  of 
Miss  Younger  that  the  women  of  the  enfranchised  states 
will  in  the  coming  election  recognize  but  a  single  issue, 
namely,  that  of  suffrage.  It  is  an  affront  to  women 
voters  to  assume  that  in  the  midst  of  the  compelling 
questions  of  the  day,  at  a  time  when  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  future  organization  of  the  world  is  related 
to  the  coming  presidential  election,  women  voters  will 
be  so  blind  and  deaf  as  to  ignore  everything  excepting 
one  local  and  subordinate  issue — an  issue,  by  the  way, 
in  which  perhaps  the  greater  number  of  women  have 
little  or  no  interest. 

The  theory  that  women  voters  will  combine  under 
the  whip  and  spur  of  autocratic  leadership  in  behalf 
of  any  single  cause  or  proposition  has  been  shattered  in 
California  and  in  every  other  state  wdiere  women  have 
been  given  the  vote.  It  is  observed  here  that  women 
discriminate  in  relation  to  political  considerations  in 
pretty  much  the  same  ratio  as  men.  And  the  fact  that 
they  do  has  gone  far  to  establish  the  system  in  respect 
of  many  previously  misled  by  the  intemperate  ravings 
of  just  such  professional  agitators  as  Mrs.  Belmont  and 
Miss  Younger.  t 

An  Era  of  Humiliation. 
Verily  we  are  fallen  upon  an  era  of  humiliation. 
Here  is  Germany  declaring  in  terms  quite  understand- 
able that  she  will  not  require  any  assistance  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  when  the  time  shall  come  for 
general  readjustment  of  affairs.  Here  coincidental!}- 
comes  England  in  an  outburst  by  Lord  Cromer  reject- 


ing the  half-proffered  services  of  President  Wilson  to', 
mediate    in    the    matter    of    a    peace    settlement.      Our 
President,  Lord  Cromer  says  in  blunt   terms,  lacks  the 
fixedness  of  purpose  and  the  stability  of  character  tov. 
be   useful   in   such  a   crisis.     Then  there  is   CarranzaM 
once  our  great  and  good  friend  by  virtue  of  President 
Wilson's  gracious  favor,  with  a  diplomatic  note  saying 
quite  undiplomatically  that  we  must  vacate  his  prem- 
ises:  and  further  charging  the  United  States   and  its 
agents,  executive,  diplomatic,  and  military,  with  viola- 
tion of   faith. 

Whenever,  in  times  near  or  remote,  has  the  United 
States  had  to  submit  in  the  space  of  ten  days — or  of 
ten  decades — to  such  a  series  of  slights,  rebuffs,  and 
insults?  Was  there  ever  before  a  President  so  de- 
ficient in  the  qualities  wdiich  impress  themselves  upon 
the  world  as  to  be  told  twice  to  mind  his  own  business 
and  once  to  his  very  face  that  he  and  his  agents  have 
lied,  all  within  the  space  of  ten  days  ?  The  thing  would 
be  funny  if  it  were  not  so  painful. 


An  Appeal  to  Reason. 

The  issue,  we  believe,  between  the  shipowners  and 
the  dock  laborers  is  limited  to  the  single  consideration 
of  wages.  Shipping  rates  have  advanced  in  recent 
months  and  the  laborers  claim  a  share  in  this  advance 
averaging,  it  appears,  about  thirty  per  cent  above  the 
old  scale.  The  shipping  men  have  refused  the  demand. 
To  get  at  the  equities  of  the  case  would  require  a 
world  of  investigation,  and  the  Argonaut  will  not  un- 
dertake to  pass  upon  them. 

But  it  does  not  take  a  world  of  judgment  to  see 
clearly  the  mischief  involved  in  the  methods  by  which 
this  economic  and  moral  question  is  being  adjudicated 
— if  the  word  adjudicated  may  be  made  to  serve. 
Either  the  demand  of  the  laborers  is  right  or  it  is 
wrong.  Being  a  question  of  right  and  wrong,  the  issue 
should  rest  upon  considerations  of  reason  and  justice. 
There  should  be  in  our  system  machinery  for  the  de- 
termination of  matters  of  this  kind.  To  submit  a  ques- 
tion of  right  and  wrong  to  a  contest  of  sheer  force  is 
illogical  and  irrational  to  the  last  degree. 

But  it  is  no  more  illogical  and  irrational  than  it  is 
wasteful  and  demoralizing.  Here  we  see  the  course 
of  commerce  disturbed,  and  a  large  element  of  idle 
labor,  waiting  upon  determination  of  an  economic  and 
moral  question  by  a  method  which  shames  the  very 
name  of  economy  and  morals.  Every  individual  of  the 
community  is  the  worse  for  this  contest.  It  hurts  com- 
merce ;  it  hurts  business ;  it  hurts  the  women  and  chil- 
dren dependent  upon  labor.  It  introduces  into  our 
social  and  political  life  factors  of  distrust  and  preju- 
dice. It  breaks  down  the  ten  thousand  interests  and 
sympathies  wdiich  ought  to  obtain  in  the  world  of 
active  affairs  and  upon  which  the  ultimate  welfare  of 
society  is  dependent. 

Men  and  brethren,  will  the  time  never  come  when  we 
shall  learn  without  passion  and  without  selfishness  to 
reason  together  about  these  matters  so  vitally  related 
to  universal  welfare?  Must  we  go  on  forever  in  a 
demoralizing  round  of  wasteful  contentions?  Must  we 
forever  submit  interests  of  economics  and  morals  to 
the  arbitrament  of  sheer  and  selfish  force?  If  yes, 
the  future  of  society,  the  future  of  our  country,  the 
future  of  the  race  presents  a  dismal  outlook. 


::, 


A  Demoralizing  Rule. 

Three  of  our  neighboring  communities  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bay  are  in  the  throes  of  "recall"  agitations. 
In  each  of  these  communities  an  effort  more  or  less 
popularly  sustained  is  making  to  oust  from  office  men 
elected  less  than  a  year  ago. 

It  would  be  profitless  to  attempt  to  appraise  the  cir- 
cumstances and  considerations  in  these  several  cases. 
Probably  the  grievances,  such  as  they  are,  are  founded 
in  nothing  more  serious  than  petty  disappointment 
and  irritation.  The  important  point  is  the  principle 
involved.  To  select  candidates  for  office  upon  the 
theory  that  the  mistakes  of  carelessness  or  neglect  may 
be  corrected  by  an  easy  process  of  recall  is  of  itself 
fatal  to  the  vigilance  which  has  been  exploited 
grandiloquently  as  the  price  of  liberty.  It  promotes 
carelessness  and  indifference  and  in  the  end  fills  the 
atmosphere  with  turmoil  and  rancor.  It  is  both  dis- 
turbing  and  demoralizing.  In  the  end  it  must  be  fatal 
to  sound  and  wholesome  government. 

One  certain  effect  of  the  system  is  to  deter  men  of 
strength  and  independence  from  seeking  or  accepting 
public    office.      Who    that    is    worthy    of   trust    would 
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Willingly  assume  a  trust  subject  to  the  scandal,  annoy- 
ance, and  expense  involved  in  the  possibility  or  prob- 
ability of  proceedings  of  recall?  Who,  once  in  office, 
would  dare  enter  upon  any  policy  calling  for  time  and 
sober  second  thought  if  the  certain  and  immediate 
penalty  were  to  be  a  defensive  campaign  against  pro- 
cedures of  recall? 

Establish  the  recall  as  a  fixed  rule,  and  government 
must  inevitably  become  weak  and  timid,  a  limping  de- 
pendent upon  demagogic  expedients,  lacking  in  the 
essential  qualities  of  initiative  and  resolution.  Govern- 
ment under  recall  means  weak  government ;  and  the 
history  of  all  government  should  be  sufficiently  illus- 
trative of  the  principle  that  the  vices  of  weakness  are 
infinitely  more  grievous  than  the  vices  of  strength. 

The  rule  of  periodicity  in  office  may  have  its  draw- 
backs. But  it  commonly  carries  no  penalties  which 
are  not  deserved.  At  the  worst,  cure  comes  with  time. 
Better  far  that  communities  should  suffer  under  some 
embarrassment  than  that  they  should  maintain  systems 
weakened  at  their  foot  by  a  device  automatically  de- 
structive of  vital  courage  and  the  wholesome  principle 
of  authority.  m 

Editorial  Notes. 

Replying  to  a  demand  from  his  own  state  that  he 
support  pending  proposals  for  woman  suffrage  through 
national  as  distinct  from  state  action,  Senator  Borah 
of  Idaho  said: 

I  do  not  think  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  suffrage  cause 
itself  and  J  am  sure  that  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  good 
government  that  we  should  rob  the  states  of  the  power,  vital 
and  indispensable  to  their  integrity,  of  determining  who, 
within  their  respective  borders,  shall  exercise  the  right  of 
franchise.  Holding  the  views  I  do  you  would  not  respect 
me  and  you  would  certainly  come  to  have  a  certain  con- 
tempt for  a  senator  who  should  slavishly  surrender  his  con- 
victions on  so  vital  a  matter.  I  feel,  therefore,  I  at  least 
choose  as  a  matter  of  personal  pride  and  self-respect  to 
assume,  that  you  do  not  expect  me  to  change  my  views  after 
having  so  often  and  so  fully  stated  my  convictions  against 
this  amendment.  I  would  like  the  people  of  Idaho  to  feel 
that  I  want  to  serve  their  interests,  but  I  want  them  to  feel 
also  that  I  entertain  convictions  of  my  own  as  to  how  best 
to  serve  those  interests,  and  that  I  can  not  out  of  mere  per- 
sonal consideration  exchange  those  convictions  for  other 
views  until  I  am  convinced  that  I  am  wrong.  I  am  not  con- 
vinced  in   this   instance. 

This  singularly  courageous  and  manly  statement 
ought  to  command  respect  alike  among  those  who 
favor  and  those  who  oppose  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


We  shall  have  to  wait  for  some  time,  perhaps  until  the  end 
of  the  war,  before  wc  know  precisely  the  respective  gains 
and  losses  of  the  great  fight  in  the  North  Sea.  But  great 
as  that  fight  undoubtedly  was,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  look 
upon  it  as  the  naval  Armageddon  that  with  more  or  less 
reason  we  have  been  expecting.  The  magnitude  of  the 
battle  was  probably  unforeseen  by  both  sides.  The  Germans 
expected  to  make  a  sudden  raid  upon  an  inferior  force,  and 
the  British  did  not  appreciate  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
until  the  larger  German  ships  put  in  an  appearance.  With 
the  later  arrival  of  the  great  English  warships  the  struggle 
took  on  the  colossal  dimensions  that  have  staggered  the 
imagination   of  the  world. 


In  broad  outline  it  is  easy  to  see  what  happened.  Ad- 
miral Beatty  was  on  his  regular  patrol  in  the  North  Sea, 
and  with  no  reason  to  expect  an  interference  with  its  routine. 
When  German  ships  were  sighted  he  went  at  once  into 
action,  although  he  must  have  been  surprised  and  perhaps 
suspicious  at  the  willingness  of  his  enemy  to  give  battle 
to  his  superior  force.  The  next  stage  in  the  game  was 
the  arrival  of  the  English  dreadnoughts,  and  this  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  appearance  of  the  whole  German  fleet  at- 
tended by  Zeppelins.  Ultimately  the  German  ships  with- 
drew to  their  own  waters,  leaving  the  general  situation  pre- 
cisely as  it  was  before,  with  the  blockade  unbroken  and  the 
British   patrol   on   its  usual  beat. 


Assuming  that  the  correct  figures  of  loss  lie  half  way 
between  the  German  and  British  claims,  assuming  that  the 
hisses  .ire  about  equal,  the  results  of  the  battle  must  still 
be  very  marked.  In  the  first  place  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the 
Germans  will  risk  a  second  great  encounter  unless  some 
extraordinary  and  unlikely  situation  should  arise  to  their 
advantage.  Not  only  is  their  fleet  weakened,  but  the  British 
vigilance  will  be  redoubled  and  their  patrols  strengthened. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  integrity  of  the  German 
navy  was  to  be  a  large  factor  in  the  peace  discussions,  and 
it  would  be  the  height  of  unwisdom  to  whittle  away  that 
integrity  by  naval  engagements  so  barren  of  results  as  this 
one.  Another  probable  result  is  the  cessation  of  the  raids 
upon  the  British  coast,  which  must  now  be  recognized  to 
have  no  military  advantage  and  of  which  the  dangers  hence- 
forth must  be  largely  increased.  And,  thirdly,  there  is  the 
probability  that  Germany  will  no  longer  be  able  to  spare 
the  necessary  ships  for  coooperation  on  the  Baltic  with  the 
army  against  the  Russians.  Already  we  hear  that  the  ships 
engaged  upon  this  duty  were  withdrawn  several  days  before 
the  battle.  Even  though  we  should  presently  learn  the  actual 
number  of  ships  sent  to  the  bottom  we  are  not  likely  to 
hear  much  of  the  ships  that  were  only  disabled,  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  these  wounded  vessels  were  numerous  on  both 
sides.  A  single  well-aimed  shell  may  easily  cause  damage 
that  it  will   take   four  or  five  months  to   repair. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


For  Baby  No.  2. 

San  Francisco,  June  6,   1916. 
Editor    Argonaut:      Please    find    enclosed    one    dollar    for 
Baby   No.   2   of  the  Argonaut   and  allow   me   to   congratulate 
you   on   the  work  you   are   doing  for   this   very  worthy   cause. 
Very  truly   yours,  J.   S. 


Perhaps  there  is  no  need  to  discuss  upon  whose  head  the 
laurels  of  victory  must  rest.  So  much  depends  upon  what  is 
meant  by  victory,  and  so  much  more  depends  upon  details 
of  losses  that  may  not  be  known  for  weeks.  The  earlier 
reports  indicated  a  substantial  German  success,  measured 
by  the  respective  numbers  of  ships  sunk  or  disabled.  For  a 
time  these  reports  were  received  without  question.  Even 
the  British  admiralty  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  their  tenor. 
But  then  came  a  slow  change  in  the  picture.  Most  of  the 
English  losses  occurred  by  daylight  and  therefore  they  were 
easily  counted.  But  the  battle  continued  through  the  night 
and  there  were  stories  of  heavy  German  losses  in  the  dark- 
ness. Survivors  of  sunken  ships  were  rescued,  and  some 
of  the  neutral  countries  that  may  almost  be  said  to  have  wit- 
nessed the  fight,  contributed  such  evidence  as  they  had. 
Slowly  the  German  losses  seemed  to  draw  up  to  the  British 
until  now  at  the  moment  of  writing  we  are  told  that  the 
cost  of  the  battle  to  Germany  was  twenty  ships,  and  to 
Great  Britain  fourteen  ships.  The  German  admiralty  asserts 
that  its  first  list  was  correct  with  the  exception  of  the 
Elbing,  whose  loss  is  now  admitted.  But  neither  the  Hinden- 
bitrg  nor  the  Seydlitz  was  included  in  that  list.  Nor  can  it 
be  said  that  the  evidence  of  the  loss  of  either  ship  is  yet 
conclusive.  At  the  same  time  it  is  quite  possible  to  con- 
ceal such  a  loss  indefinitely,  and  it  is  significant  that  after 
its  first  general  assertion  of  accuracy  the  German  authorities 
have  issued  no  denial  of  the  definite  claims  of  the  British 
admiralty.  That  the  German  loss  was  considerably  greater 
than  was  indicated  in  the  earlier  reports  seems  certain, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent.  Nor  must 
we  forget  that  the  British  fleet  is  so  much  larger  than  the 
German  that  an  exchange  of  ship  for  ship  would  leave  Great 
Britain  in  the  possession  of  a  formidable  navy  and  Germany 
without  a  keel  floating  anywhere.  We  may  also  notice  a 
report  of  a  demand  throughout  Germany  for  the  restoration 
to  power  of  Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  a  demand  inspired  by 
dissatisfaction   with  the   result  of  the  battle. 


An  Invitation  and  a  Reply. 

New  York,   May    18,    1916. 
Chas.   M.   Belshaw, 

San  Francisco,  Col. — 
Strictly  confidential.  At  suggestion  of  Honorable  W.  C. 
Ralston  will  you  serve  upon  a  Roosevelt  committee  of  Re- 
publicans now  being  formed  which  is  national  in  scope,  to 
bring  about  the  nomination  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  by  a  re- 
united Republican  party?  Will  you  also  undertake  either 
to  form  or  join  with  others  in  organizing  a  subcommittee 
representing  your  state?  We  believe  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
nomination  vitally  important  to  the  country  and  necessary 
to  insure  Republican  victory.  The  issue  of  the  day  is  Ameri- 
canism, of  which  Roosevelt  is  the  supreme  champion.  Prompt 
action  is  necessary.  Please  telegraph  reply  collect  to  me. 
Hotel  Biltmore,  New  York  City.  Geo,  V.  L.  Meyer, 

And  Other  Members  of  the  Committee. 


San  Francisco,  May  19,   1916. 
Geo.  V.  L.  Meyer, 

Hotel  Biltmore,  Netu  York  City — 
Can  not  accept  your  wired  invitation  to  serve  on  Roose- 
velt committee  of  Republicans  to  bring  about  the  nomination 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  I  believe  that  a  true  blue  Repub- 
lican should  be  nominated,  not  one  who  attempted  to  destroy 
the  Republican  party.  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  nominated  by 
the  Republican  convention,  I  believe  Mr.  Wilson  will  be  re- 
elected. Many  old  line  Republicans  in  California  will  not 
vote  for  Mr.  Roosevelt,  myself  included.  They  have  not  for- 
gotten that  four  years  ago  Mr.  Roosevelt's  machine  in  this 
state,  through  trickery,  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Taft,  the  Republican  nominee  for  President.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  a  public  calamity  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  be 
again   elected   President,    and    I    shall    do   what    I    can    to   pre- 


C.   M.  Belshaw. 


To  ascertain  the  exact  source  of  the  Santa  Fe  River 
in  New  Mexico,  the  stream  was  recently  followed  to 
the  top  of  Lake  Peaks,  12,480  feet  above  sea  level, 
where  was  found  a  beautiful  lake,  which  is  the  main 
supply.  The  peaks  are  the  rim  of  the  crater  of  an  ex- 
tinct volcano. 

m*m    

Out  of  a  total  world  production  in  1915  of  150,000 
tons  of  rubber,  Brazil  contributed  35,000  tons,  or  about 
twenty-three  per  cent. 


If  the  German  excursion  was  intended  to  break  the  block- 
ade, or  to  raid  the  English  coast  in  force,  then  it  must  be 
pronounced  as  an  utter  failure.  The  blockade  is  precisely 
where  it  was  before  and  the  English  coast  is  still  safe.  But 
we  may  dismiss  the  idea  that  the  Germans  had  any  such 
intention.  The  plan  must  have  been  a  quite  different  one. 
Their  Zeppelins  have  enabled  them  to  watch  the  whereabouts 
of  Beatty's  fleet  continually.  They  knew  precisely  where  it 
was  and  how  long  it  would  take  reinforcements  to  arrive. 
They  sent  their  lighter  vessels  ahead  as  a  sort  of  bait,  while 
the  big  ships  were  to  lurk  in  the  fog  until  the  bait  had 
been  taken.  It  would  then  be  possible  to  crush  Beatty's 
force  and  to  win  a  spectacular  victory.  The  plan  was  a 
wholly  legitimate  one,  and  it  was  followed  with  the  skill 
and  courage  that  were  to  be  expected.  Everything  was  fore- 
seen except  the  fortune  of  war.  Instead  of  destroying  the 
British  fleet  with  one  swift  blow  the  battle  continued  until 
the  big  British  ships  arrived.  And  whatever  the  respective 
losses  may  ultimately  prove  to  be,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
German  ships  withdrew  to  their  own  waters  and  that  the 
blockade  of  the  German  ports  is  as  tight  as  ever  it  was.  Vic- 
tory does  not  depend  upon  relative  losses.  It  depends  upon 
the  success  or  the  failure  of  intentions.  By  way  of  analogy 
it  may  be  said  that  if  the  Germans  should  take  Verdun  it  would 
be  a  Germany  victory  quite  irrespective  of  their  heavier  losses. 
If  this  is  a  German  victory,  then  we  must  ask  ourselves  what 
were  those  German  intentions  that  have  been  carried  to 
success  by  this  action?  The  blockade  has  not  been  raised 
and  the  British  patrol  is  precisely  where  it  was.  And  even 
if  the  first  reports  of  losses  had  been  accurate  it  is  still 
indisputably  true  that  Germany  could  not  afford  to  lose  even 
that  number  of  ships,  while  Great  Britain  could  afford  it. 
Perhaps  the  best  of  all  tests  is  to  ask  ourselves  if  either 
side  is  regretful  that  the  battle  was  fought  at  all,  in  other 
words  if  either  side  would  be  willing  to  fight  it  again  with 
the  same  foreseen  result.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Germany 
now  believes  that  the  game  was  worth  the  candle,  even  on 
her  own  first  estimate  of  losses.  But  we  are  not  so  sure 
about   Great    Britain. 


Four  weeks  ago  the  German  assaults  upon  Verdun  seemed 
to  be  waning,  but  today  they  are  being  carried  out  with  a 
desperation  fully  equal  to  anything  that  has  gone  before. 
The  scenes  of  the  principal  fighting  are  the  ridge  to  the 
southwest  of  Fort  Douaumont.  Dead  Man's  Hill,  and  Hill  304, 
and  these  three  positions  are  so  welded  together  that  a  suc- 
cess at  any  one  of  them  leads  nowhere  unless  accompanied 
with  corresponding  successes  at  the  other  two.  Fort  Douau- 
mont was  taken  by  the  Germans  early  in  the  siege.  It  was 
retaken  by  the  French  on  May  21st,  only  to  be  lost  again 
two  days  later.  South  of  Fort  Douaumont  there  is  a  rocky 
ridge  leading  in  the  direction  of  Verdun,  and  if  this  could 
be  taken  as  well  as  the  fort  the  situation  at  Verdun  would 
at  once  become  critical.  But  this  ridye  can  not  be  taken 
so  long  as  it  is  covered  by  the  French  fire  from  Dead  Man's 
Hill  and  Hill  304,  which  are  eight  miles  to  the  northwest  of 
Verdun  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  apart.  This  fact  ac- 
counts for  the  persistence  with  which  the  attacks  upon  these 
places  are  being  urged.  Hill  304  must  be  carried  first,  since 
it  protects  Dead  Man's  Hill,  and  while  we  have  heard  from 
time  to  time  of  a  slow  German  advance  here,  it  seems  evi- 
dent that  practically  the  whole  hill  is  still  in  French  hands, 
But  by  the  capture  of  Cumieres,  which  is  three  miles  due 
east  of  Dead  Man's  Hill,  the  Germans  have  gained  a  distinct 
advantage.  If  they  can  hold  it  against  the  French  counter 
attacks  their  operations  against  Dead  Man's  Hill  must  be 
facilitated.  None  the  less  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Dead 
Man's  Hill  is  the  most  northerly  of  four  such  hills,  all  of 
them    strongly    fortified. 


The  story  that  120,000  Austrians  have  been  sent  to  aid 
in  the  attack  on  Verdun  should  be  received,  not  with  a  pinch 
of  salt,  but  with  a  whole  handful.  Surely  the  Austrians 
have  enough  to  do  in  the  east  and  in  Italy  without  sharing 
in  the  Verdun  struggle.  Austria,  we  are  told,  asked  for  the 
aid  of  German  officers  in  her  Italian  campaign,  and  by  way 
of  compensation  she  sent  this  large  force  to  Verdun.  It  is 
most  unlikely  that  German  officers  are  directing  the  Italian 
campaign,  seeing  that  Germany  is  not  at  war  with  Italy  and 
has  no  wish  to  be.  And  it  is  still  more  unlikely  that  Austria 
has  any  men  to  spare  for  the  battle  at  Verdun.  And  it  is 
not  only  unlikely  but  unthinkable  that  Germany  should  make 
such  a  confession  of  weakness  as  to  ask  aid  from  Austria. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  Austrian  guns  have  been  sent  to  Verdun 
and  presumably  their  own  gunners  would  accompany  them. 
But  there  can  hardly  be  any  more  truth  than  this  in  the 
story.  

There  is  a  suspicious  absence  of  news  from  Greece,  al- 
though the  many  rumors  of  Allied  activities  are  probably 
well  founded.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  Verdun  to  Greece,  but 
undoubtedly  the  schedule  of  the  Allied  offensive  all  over 
Europe  is  based  upon  events  at  Verdun.  So  long  as  the 
battle  continues  there,  so  long  as  the  work  of  attrition  goes 
forward  with  such  speed  in  that  almost  unimaginable  cock- 
pit, there  is  not  likely  to  be  an  Allied  offensive  anywhere 
except  in  response  to  irresistible  inducements,  such  as  those 
offered  to  the  Russians  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Austrian 
forces  for  the  attack  on  Italy.  And  an  Allied  offensive  any- 
where means  an  Allied  offensive  everywhere. 


The  situation  in  Greece  is  an  extraordinary  one.  Con- 
stantine  is  pro-German,  and  the  chief  Greek  statesman, 
Venizelos,  is  pro-Ally.  Venizelos  undoubtedly  has  the  masses 
of  the  people  behind  him,  but  naturally  the  king,  with  all 
executive  power  in  his  hands,  has  been  able  to  have  his 
own  way.  and  to  maintain  a  position  of  sullen  if  somewhat 
impotent  hostility  toward  the  Allied  armies  at  Saloniki,  who 
none  the  less  are  there  at  Greek  invitation  and  with  Greek 
aid.  Now  within  the  last  few  days  the  Bulgarians  have  in- 
vaded Greece  and  taken  the  two  Greek  fortresses  that  com- 
mand Seres  and  the  Saloniki-Constantinople  railroad.  These 
fortresses  were  actually  built  for  the  purpose  of  opposing 
the  very  Bulgarian  invasion  that  has  now  taken  place.  When 
the  king  was  vainly  urged  by  Venizelos  Lo  keep  the  treaty 
by  which  he  was  pledged  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Serbia  he 
was  warned  that  his  country  would  be  none  the  less  liable 
to    Bulgarian    invasion    and    that    be    might    just  be 

hostile  as  neutral.     He  scouted  the  idea   of  an   in 
Bulgaria    and    asserted    that    he    himself    would 
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in  such  an  event.  The  event  has  now  actually  happened  and 
it  must  add  immensely  to  the  strength  of  Venizelos  and 
to  the  unpopularity  of  the  king.  The  Greeks  have  one  more 
proof  that  in  Venizelos  they  have  a  statesman  with  a  cert  run 
clairvoyant    vision    into    the   future. 


But  the  fact  that  the  Bulgarians  have  taken  these  forts  is 
evidence  that  they  expect  an  Allied  advance.  All  the  world 
expects  it,  too.  The  Allied  armies  are  not  at  Saloniki  for 
their  health.  They  have  been  steadily  increasing  in  strength 
and  they  are  commanded  by  General  Sarrail,  one  of  the  ablest 
of  French  soldiers.  The  Anglo-French  army  numbers  nearly 
half  a  million  men,  and  we  may  suppose  that  the  Teutons 
and  Bulgarians  opposing  them  are  of  about  the  same  strength. 
There  are  two  routes  by  which  the  Allied  armies  might  ad- 
vance. They  can  pass  up  the  Vardar  Valley,  which  is  the 
same  route  by  which  they  formerly  retreated  and  that  has 
certainly  been  fortified  in  great  strength,  or  they  can  move 
eastward  over  the  mountains  into  Bulgaria  and  strike  against 
Sofia.  This  is  the  route  they  will  probably  choose.  It  would 
not  only  threaten  Sofia,  but  it  would  cut  the  railroad  to 
Constantinople  and  it  would  liberate  southern  Serbia.  The 
eastern  field  of  war  is  evidently  getting  ready  to  burst  into 
flames,  and  it  comprises  the  three  areas  of  the  Balkans,  south- 
ern Russia,  and  Asia  Minor.  Events  may  force  the  hands  of 
the  Allies  here,  but  it  is  evidently  intended  to  strike  heavily  at 
all  three  points  and  to  do  so  in  concert  with  an  offensive  in 
the  west.  And  this  in  turn  will  await  some  sort  of  a  decision 
at  Verdun,  which  will  not  necessarily  take  the  form  of  a  cul- 
minating battle,  but  perhaps  that  of  a  general  and  final 
weakening  of  the  German  attacks.  And  in  this  connec- 
tion there  is  one  significant  fact  that  may  be  indicated. 
The  usual  reply  to  such  an  assault  as  that  upon  Verdun  is  a 
counter  attack  elsewhere  in  such  force  as  to  compel  the 
diversion  of  troops  and  so  to  relieve  the  pressure.  But 
there  is  nowhere  any  sign  of  an  attempt  to  relieve  the 
pressure  upon  Verdun.  With  the  exception  of  sporadic 
fighting  around  Ypres,  the  British  forces  are  quiescent.  Un- 
questionably they  have  enough  men  to  provoke  a  battle  that 
would  drain  away  a  considerable  part  of  the  German  armies 
around  Verdun,  and  that  they  have  not  done  so  is  fairly  good 
evidence  that  Joffre  is  satisfied  with  the  course  of  events 
and  that  he  is  willing  to  let  the  Verdun  struggle  continue 
along   its    present    lines. 


The  United  States  consul  at  London  has  issued  a  bulletin 
upon  British  shipping  and  the  effect  upon  it  of  the  sub- 
marine war.  The  Allies  have  lost  538  vessels  without  count- 
ing trawlers,  and  neutral  nations  have  lost  198  vessels.  But 
these  losses  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned  have  been 
fully  replaced,  and  more  than  replaced.  The  British  mer- 
chant marine,  says  the  American  consul,  has  now  eighty- 
eight  vessels  and  343,616  tons  more  than  in  1914  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  The  lack  of  shipping  so  severely  felt 
by  commercial  interests  is  not  due  to  the  submarine  cam- 
paign, but  to  the  enormous  demands  of  the  transport  service. 

San  Francisco,  June  7,  1916.  Sidney  Coryn. 


No  more  unique  product  comes  from  Brazil  than 
araroba  or  goa  powder,  containing  the  substance  known 
as  chrysarobin,  widely  used  in  medicine,  especially  in 
the  treatment  of  parasitic  skin  diseases.  The  world's 
supply  is  said  to  come  from  the  State  of  Bahai.  The 
product  is  found  in  the  form  of  a  pulp  or  small  solid 
masses  in  crevices  of  the  heart  wood  of  the  tree  known 
locally  as  "amargoso  do  matto"  (Andirq  araroba,  of 
the  natural  order  of  the  Leguminosa:),  and  is  said  to 
be  a  morbid  growth.  The  trees  are  not  cultivated,  but 
are  found  in  considerable  abundance  in  the  forests  in 
various  parts  of  Bahai,  being  from  eighty  to  100  feet 
high.  To  extract  the  powder,  the  trees,  which  must 
have  attained  full  growth  and  development,  are  felled 
and  split  open  in  order  to  reach  the  deposits  of  araroba 
at  their  centre.  There  is  always  present  a  very  caustic 
liquid,  of  which  no  use  is  made,  and  which  is  drained 
off.  The  damp  pulp  and  lumps  of  araroba  are  then  re- 
moved, dried,  and  finally  powdered.  The  product  is  a 
bright  yellow  color  when  extracted,  but  becomes  a  yel- 
lowish brown,  varying  considerably  in  tint  when  dried. 
It  yields  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  substance  known 
technically  as  chrysarobin,  which  is  of  therapeutic 
value.  It  occurs  in  a  micro-crystalline,  odorless,  taste- 
less powder,  very  slightly  soluble  in  either  water  or 
alcohol.  Chrysarobin  gradually  oxidizes  to  chryso- 
phanic  acid  and  glucose,  and  it  is  in  the  form  of  this 
acid  that  the  drug  is  generally  used.  The  yield  per  tree 
may  be  as  high  as  sixty  or  sixty-five  pounds,  although 
it  occasionally  happens  that  trees  which  are  sufficiently 
large  and  old  enough  to  give  a  good  yield  are  found  to 
contain  no  araroba  whatever.  The  powder  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  article  to  handle,  for  if  it  enters 
the  eyes  it  causes  blindness,  and  burns  from  the  caustic 
liquid  referred  to  produce  sores  that  may  incapacitate 
the  person  afflicted  for  a  long  period.  Those  engaged 
in  the  work  for  any  length  of  time,  although  protected 
by  gloves  and  masks  with  glass  eyepieces,  invariably 
lose  their  hair,  eyebrows,  and  eyelashes,  and  sometimes 
even  become  blind.  It  must  be  packed  for  shipment  in 
hermetically  sealed  tins  in  wooden  cases,  or  it  will  not 
be  accepted  by  transportation  companies. 

Manganese  mines  at  Concepcion  Point,  Lower  Cali- 
forria,  are  reported  to  be  the  richest  known  deposits 
of  lis  element  in  the  world.  They  are  situated  in  the 
arii'  hills  of  a  small  peninsula,  twenty-five  miles  long 
and  From  five  to  eight  miles  wide,  between  the  coasts 
of  the  Gulf  of  Lower  California  and  Concepcion  Bay. 


OLD  MAN  DABNEY'S  BONANZA. 


The  Man  Who  Took  the  Law  Into  His  Own  Hands. 


( )ld  Man  Dabncy  went  over  to  Nevada  City  to  see 
the  district  attorney  about  it. 

"I  been  run  off  my  claim  an'  I  want  them  fellas  put 
in  jail,  Mr.  Morrison,"  he  announced  in  a  high, 
quavering  voice. 

"Been  run  off  your  claim,  eh?"  Morrison  repressed 
a  desire  to  laugh.  Many  such  tales  had  he  heard  be- 
fore, few  with  any  real  merit.  Old  crack-brained 
prospectors  forever  came  in  with  wildly  impossible 
stories. 

"Yes,  an'  breakin'  into  a  man's  cabin  is  burg'ly, 
aint  it?"  He  sat  down  and- hunched  up  in  the  chair. 
"An'  stealin'  his  mine  is  more  crime.  I  got  a  claim 
ag'in  them  fellas  for  burg'ly,  trespassin',  and  rob'ry." 
He  counted  them  off  on  his  fingers,  slowly,  impres- 
sively. "An'  I  never  done  them  no  harm.  I've  knowed 
you  ever  sence  you  was  a  boy,  Mr.  Morrison,  and  you 
never  knowed  me  to  work  harm  to  no  livin'  soul.  Yes, 
sir,  I  been  minin'  round  here  for  fifty-five  years,  an'  I 
don't  reelect  havin'  no  trouble  afore,  'ceptin'  one  time 
back  in  sixty-seven,  when  Bill  Walker " 

"Come  back,  Dab,  come  on  back,"  drawled  Morrison, 
with  a  grin,  interrupting  what  promised  to  be  a  long, 
rambling  statement.  "That's  ancient  history.  Start 
again,  and  tell  me  just  what's  happened." 

Book  in  hand,  feet  on  deck,  he  surveyed  the  weather- 
beaten,  pathetic  old  figure  with  amused  interest.  No- 
body ever  took  Old  Man  Dabney  seriously.  Probably 
nobody  ever  had.  A  relic  of  past  forgotten  genera- 
tions, he  lingered  on,  a  quiet,  mild  little  man,  who 
was  still  as  he  had  begun,  a  simple  prospector,  forever 
struggling  with  abject  poverty,  forever  hopeful.  Some 
of  the  pioneers  could  remember  him  as  a  hearty  young 
fellow. 

"Well,  sir,"  piped  up  Old  Man  Dabney,  "I  been 
workin'  a  piece  of  ground  up  on  Deer  Crick.  Didn't 
find  nothin'  much  on  the  Gold  Bar,  but  I  had  a  dream 
they  was  somethin'  rich  in  the  ole  shaft  on  the  Hard- 
scrabble,  adj'inin'.  Now  if  you  dream  a  thing  three 
times  hand  runnin'  it's  sure  to  come  true.  Well,  sir, 
I  dre'mp  of  that  ole  shaft  three  nights  right  straight, 
so  last  Sat'day  I  went  down  there  an'  started  work. 
Mebbe  she's  down  thutty  feet  on  the  ledge.  I  dunno 
whoever  sunk  it.  Long  time  ago,  I  reckon.  I  put  in 
some  holes  and  blasted  an'  didn't  git  nothin' — not  a 
color.  An'  the  awful  time  I  had  h'istin'  the  muck  out 
wi'  a  bucket  an'  rope !  Mebbe,  says  I,  they  aint  nothin' 
into  that  there  dream,  but  I'm  a-goin'  to  give  her  a 
dang  good  try,  anyhow.  Sunday  I  set  off  some  more 
shots  an'  she  didn't  look  no  better.  Now  for  the  third 
an'  last  time,  says  I.  An'  on  Monday  I  shot  off  an- 
other round,  an'  dang  me  if  I  didn't  bust  right  into  a 
bonanza !  Yes,  sir!  Jest  looky  here,"  and  he  drew 
from  a  pocket  of  his  grimy,  patched,  and  faded  overalls 
a  piece  of  ore  yellow  with  gold.  "That's  what  I 
struck,  an'  what  I  been  run  off  my  claim  and  robbed 
outen!"  His  thin,  shaky  voice,  as  he  remembered  his 
wrongs,  rose  to  a  piping  shriek.  "Yes,  sir,"  he  re- 
sumed, "an'  my  cabin  broke  into  an'  ail  my  stuff 
throwed  out  an'  me  threatened — threatened — yes,  sir — 
they  threatened  to  knock  my  head  off  if  I  come  back. 
Dang  'em !" 

Morrison's  book  closed  with  a  snap  and  his  feet 
came  down  with  a  bang.  He  was  the  bulldog  district 
attorney  now,  alert,  ready,  and  joyous  for  battle. 

"If  these  are  the  facts  in  the  case,  Dab,  I'll  have 
those  fellows  in  jail  before  night,"  as  he  reached  for 
pencil  and  pad.     "Who  are  they?" 

"That  danged  Nosey  Gallagher  an'  that  there  little 
no  'count  of  a  Sammy  Trevithick." 

Morrison  nodded.  "I  know  them.  Hard  nuts,  but 
they've  always  managed  to  keep  just  beyond  the  law 
heretofore.  But  here  is  where  we  land  them.  Now  go 
ahead  and  tell  me  everything  just  as  it  happened." 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Old  Man  Dabney,  falling  back  on 
his  pet  prefatory,  "after  I  blasted  into  that  high  grade, 
I  tuck  out  a  candlebox  of  the  stuff  an'  hid  it.  I 
reckoned  the  rest  of  it  'ud  be  safe  'nuff  where  the 
Lord  put  it — till  I  got  back,  anyhow.  I  tuck  the  rope 
an'  bucket  out  an'  put  'em  in  the  cabin,  an'  seein'  as  I 
was  jest  about  out  of  grub  an'  powder  an'  stuff,  I  put 
a  few  leetle  pieces  of  that  rock  in  my  pocket  an' 
packed  my  burro  an'  started  for  town.  When  I  come 
along  to  the  cabin  where  them  fellas  lived  it  was 
gettin'  kinder  late  in  the  day.  They  ast  me  in  for  a 
snack  with  'em,  an'  then  we  got  to  gassin',  an'  fust 
thing  we  knowed  night  was  comin'  on.  So  they  fixed 
up  a  bunk  an'  I  stayed  all  night.  Well,  sir,  they  got 
to  braggin'  about  some  ore  they'd  struck  on  the  crick, 
an'  they  brought  it  out,  but,  shucks,  'twant  nothin' 
'longside  o'  mine.  I  told  'em  so,  an'  they  said  I  was 
jest  blowin'.  So  I  up  an'  pulled  the  stuff  out  o'  my 
pocket  jest  to  show  them  fellas  they  wan't  so  smart. 
Yes,  sir,  I  proved  it  to  'em,  too.  They  said  they  never 
thought  Dutch  Henry's  claim  was  wuth  five  cents,  an' 
they  been  over  it  mebbe  fifty  times.  'Well,'  says  I,  T 
reckon  it's  worth  a  million  dollars  right  now.  You're 
goin'  to  see  it  make  one  o'  the  biggest  mines  in  this 
here  county.  I  reckon  you  young  fellas  don't  know  it 
all.     Takes  us  old  codgers  to  show  you.' 

"Next  mornin'  I  come  on  to  town  an'  got  my  grub 
an'  stuff,  but  my  burro  went  lame,  so  I  had  to  stay 
here  two  days  more.     When  I  got  back,  there  was  my 


cabin  wide  open,  all  my  stuff  piled  up  'longside  the 
trail,  over  the  end  line,  an'  them  murderers  workin' 
my  bonanza!  Yes,  sir!  'Here,  you  fellas,'  I  calls 
down  to  'em,  'what  you  doin'  down  there  in  my 
shaft?'  Up  they  come  an'  said  for  me  to  beat  it  like 
hell  out  o'  there — git  off'n  their  ground — their  ground, 
mind  ye — an'  stay  off,  or  they'd  bash  my  head! 

"For  more'n  fifty-five  years  I  been  workin'  an' 
starvin'  an'  hopin',  an'  now  when  luck's  come  to  me  at 

last "    His  poor  old  voice  faltered,  broke,  and  tears 

trickled  down  his  thin,  gray-bearded  face  ere  he  could 
knuckle  them  away. 

"Don't  worry,  Uncle  Dab,"  Morrison  advised,  cheer- 
fully. "I'll  attend  to  their  cases."  He  got  up  and 
patted  the  shabby  old  figure  on  the  shoulder. 

"You'll  put  'em  in  jail,  Mr.  Morrison,  an'  make  'em 
give  me  back  my  mine  an'  all  they've  tuck  out?"  The 
old  man  put  it  to  him  with  all  the  eagerness  and  trust- 
ing simplicity  of  a  child. 

"I'll  take  great  pleasure  in  sending  them  to  the  peni- 
tentiary, and  you  will  get  back  everything." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Morrison,  thank  you !"  He  arose 
and  wrung  the  district  attorney's  hand.  "I  knowed 
you'd  put  the  law  on  'em  an'  the  fear  o'  God  into  their 
thievin'  hearts.  I  knowed  you'd  make  'em  gimme  back 
my  mine !" 

"That's  all  right,  that's  all  right,"  said  Morrison, 
brusquely.  "I  am  elected  to  serve  the  people  of  this 
county,  you  know,"  half  laughingly.  "Now  there  are 
just  one  or  two  little  points  to  clear  up  before  we  get 
started.     Your  title  is  O.  K.,  I  presume?" 

"Yes,  sir.  I  got  the  docyments  to  prove  it.  Why, 
I  bought  that  there  claim  from  Henry  Lutz — Dutch 
Henry,  most  folks  call  him." 

"Fine,  fine !  A  perfect  case.  Wait  a  minute  till  I 
see  the  county  recorder."  He  hurried  out  of  the  room 
and  down  the  corridor  to  the  office  in  question,  for  the 
entire  county  official  family  was  housed  beneath  the 
roof  of  the  old-fashioned  stone  courthouse.  In  tei 
minutes  he  was  back,  some  notes  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
consternation  written  on  his  face. 

"Dab,"  he  said  reproachfully,  "what's  this  I  find? 
Mobley  tells  me  that  that  claim  has  been  open  to  loca- 
tion for  over  a  year,  and  that  this  fellow  Trevithick 
took  it  up  and  placed  it  on  record  three  days  ago. 
What  have  you  been  thinking  of?" 

"Wha — what's  that?" 

Morrison  came  near,  looked  him  closely  in  the  face 
and  said  with  emphatic  slowness: 

"You — don't — own — that — claim." 

"Hey?  Don't  own  it?  You  bet  your  boots  I  own 
it,"  cried  Old  Man  Dabney,  excitedly,  leaning  forward 
in  his  chair,  shaking  a  long,  bony  forefinger  to  empha- 
size his  words.  "I  bought  that  there  claim,  as  I  said 
a  minnit  ago,  from  Dutch  Henry,  an'  paid  him  the 
cash.     I  got  his  paper  to  show  for  it." 

"Yes?    When  did  the  transaction  take  place?" 

"Hey?    Mean  when  I  bought  it?" 

"Yes." 

Old  Man  Dabney  studied  a  moment.  His  eyes 
sought  the  floor  and  he  muttered  unintelligibly.  Then 
aloud,  "Now,  le's  see.  Henry  he  wanted  to  go  to  that 
new  camp  down  in  Arizony — I  forgit  the  name — an'  he 
says  would  I  buy  him  out.  I'd  jest  tuck  out  a  nice 
pocket  down  on  the  river,  an',  seein"  as  his  cabin  was 
twice's  good  as  mine,  I  jest  up  an'  paid  him  the  money 
an'  moved  in  the  day  he  left." 

"But  how  long  ago  was  that?"  persisted  Morrison, 
patiently.     "Let  us  get  our  dates." 

Again  the  relic  studied  the  floor  and  muttered.  As 
it  came  to  him  his  sunken  eyes  brightened.  Now  he 
was  a  man  of  affairs.  "I  'member  now.  It  was 
'zactly  the  fust  day  of  July." 

"This  year?" 

"Oh,  yes." 

"And  how  much  assessment  work  have  you  done 
since  then?" 

"Well,  I  aint  done  none,  'cept  for  them  three  days. 
A  body  has  to  live,  an'  I  didn't  see  no  chance  of  makin' 
a  livin'  there.  I  was  workin'  my  crick  claim  up  to  the 
time  I  had  that  dream." 

"Good  Lord!"  Morrison  fairly  groaned.  Then  the 
professional  man  in  him  came  uppermost.  "Dab, 
you're  an  innocent,  trusting  old  man,  and  you've  been 
horribly  swindled.  Dutch  Henry  sold  you  something 
which  he  did  not  own.  I  find  by  the  county  records 
and  from  what  Mobley  says,"  referring  to  the  recorder, 
"that  Henry  took  up  the  claim  over  two  years  ago. 
Last  year  he  did  no  assessment  work  on  it,  which  left 
him  without  title  to  the  place.  This  year  he  did  none. 
At  midnight,  the  first  of  last  January,  it  was  open  to 
location.  In  plain  words,  anybody  could  have  come 
along  at  any  time  since  then  and  jumped  the  claim. 
He  committed  a  felony  in  selling  to  you.  You  have 
done  no  work  there  yourself — barring  three  days, 
which  do  not  count — and  have  not  filed  on  the  claim, 
hence  you,  according  to  mining  law,  have  no  case  in 
court — absolutely  none.  It  is  plain  that  while  you 
were  here  in  town  waiting  for  your  burro  to  recupe- 
rate, your  two  young  friends,  knowing  from  long  fa- 
miliarity with  your  immediate  section  of  the  county 
all  about  Dutch  Henry  and  yourself,  realized  that  you 
had  no  valid  title  to  the  ground,  which  they  promptly 
jumped.  Then  they  placed  your  goods  and  chattels 
outside  the  lines  and  Trevithick  rode  in  here  and  re- 
corded the  location." 

Dabney  sat  back  solemnly  in  the  big  chair,  seeming 
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all  at  once  to  have  shrunken  amazingly.  He  heard  as 
one  in  a  dream,  for  the  full  force  of  Morrison's  words 
had  not  yet  burst  upon  his  slow-acting,  dazed  old  mind. 

"You — you — don't  mean  I  aint  got  no  right  there — 
I  don't  own  nothin'?"  he  stammered,  confusedly,  as 
speech  came  to  him. 

"That's  about  right.  They  arc  two  of  the  damnedest 
scoundrels  in  California,  but,  unfortunately,  the  law 
can't  reach  them.'' 

"But  I  bought  that  place  an'  paid  for  it  an'  got  the 
paper  to  show,"  protested  Dabney,  anxiously,  his  voice 
rising  shrilly.  "Gosh  A'mighty !  He  told  me  ever'- 
thing  was  all  clear,  an'  I  needn't  go  to  Nevada  City  to 
look  it  up." 

Again  Morrison  nodded.  "And  you  believed — you 
bought  without  investigating.  He  played  you  a  dirty, 
criminal  trick." 

"Then  you  can't  do  nothin'  ?"  All  the  soul  and  hope 
and  heartache  of  a  lifetime  pleaded  in  that  question. 

"I'm  sorry,  mighty  sorry.  Dab,  but  I  can  do  nothing." 
Unwonted  tenderness  was  in  the  district  attorney's 
voice. 

Old  Man  Dabney  gave  him  a  queer,  helpless  look 
and  questioned: 

"An'  I — I  lose  my  mine — my  bonanza — an' — ever'- 
thing?" 

"Unfortunately  that  is  the  law  in  the  case,  though 
you  never  owned  the  ground  anyway." 

His  face  suddenly  changing  from  that  of  the  little 
mild-mannered  man  to  one  of  maniacal  rage,  Old 
Man  Dabney  sprang  out  of  his  chair  with  unsuspected 
agility,  smote  one  lean,  gnarled  fist  into  the  palm  of 
the  other  and  screamed: 

"Then  God  damn  the  law !  They  aint  no  justice  in 
it.  There's  more  law  in  my  ole  shotgun,  an'  I'm  a-goin' 
to  use  it !" 

"Now,  now,  Uncle  Dab,"  Morrison  began,  sooth- 
ingly, "I  wouldn't  do  anything  like " 

"Go  to  hell — the  hull  kit  an'  kaboodle  of  ye!"  inter- 
rupted the  old  man,  high  and  shrill  and  awful,  flinging 
his  thin,  flail-like  arms  aloft,  as  he  stamped  out  of  the 
door. 

The  following  morning  a  leaden  sky,  harbinger  of 
a  storm,  hung  over  the  mountains.  Old  Man  Dabney 
lay  in  a  clump  of  manzanita  overlooking  the  cabin. 
Now  and  then  he  raised  himself  and  cautiously  peered 
through  the  boughs.  Occasionally  he  chuckled.  He 
was  in  high  spirits,  and  the  exquisite  humor  of  the 
adventure  which  he  had  undertaken  convulsed  him  at 
times  with  silent  laughter.  It  was  all  so  very  droll. 
Of  that  there  could  be  no  doubt.  And,  besides,  it 
would  be  such  a  joke — oh,  yes,  such  a  very  wonderful 
joke.  Why,  this  promised  to  be  even  more  amusing 
than  he  had  imagined.  "Ha,  ha,  he,  he,  he !"  he 
laughed — laughed  all  to  himself,  under  his  breath.  To 
be  sure  "they"  might  not  appreciate  the  humor  of  it 
all,  but  then  "they" — "ho,  ho,  ho !"  he  fairly  roared, 
yet  with  never  a  sound  passing  his  grinning  lips. 

It  was  8  o'clock  before  his  vigil  was  rewarded. 
With  a  deep  intake  of  breath  he  saw  the  two  men 
leave  the  cabin,  look  closely  about,  and  disappear  down 
the  zigzag  trail  leading  to  the  shaft — his  shaft.  Ten, 
twenty  minutes  he  waited,  and  then  stealthily  crept 
forth,  bearing  very  carefully  in  the  crook  of  his  left 
arm  something  bulky,  wrapped  in  an  old  grain  sack. 
He  passed  above  the  cabin,  and,  skirting  the  trail,  pro- 
ceeded with  the  utmost  caution  until  he  reached  a 
point  commanding  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  old 
mine.  Long  he  stood,  sheltered  by  the  heavy  growth 
of  underbrush,  listening  intently,  his  keen  eyes  sweep- 
ing the  landscape  below.  There  was  no  one  in  sight. 
Gradually  he  worked  his  way  downward  until  he  stood 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  dark  opening  in  the  ground. 
There  came  to  his  ears  the  sharp  metallic  ring  peculiar 
to  underground  work,  of  sledge  driving  steel  into  rock. 
Occasionally  the  sound  of  voices  floated  up,  and  he 
chuckled  with  renewed  glee. 

He  carefully  removed  from  the  sack  a  candle  box, 
in  which,  primly  arranged,  stood  some  rows  of  queer- 
looking  brownish-gray  cylinders,  quite  greasy,  each 
with  a  queer-looking  little  metallic  contrivance  fitted 
into  its  upper  end,  and  from  the  little  metallic  con- 
trivance protruded  a  short — very  short — bit  of  grayish- 
white  fuse. 

But  the  old  man  was  not  satisfied.  He  looked 
eagerly  about  until  his  eyes  rested  upon  a  long  board 
lying  in  the  midst  of  a  pile  of  lagging  which  "they" 
had  carried  thither.  The  board  he  caught  up,  carried 
to  the  spot  where  the  box  lay,  and  then  carefully, 
noiselessly,  placed  it  on  the  ground,  one  end  projecting 
slightly  out  over  the  mouth  of  the  shaft. 

Old  Man  Dabney  smiled  happily  as  he  struck  a 
match  and  lighted  a  bit  of  dirty  tallow  candle.  Swiftly, 
surely,  he  put  the  flame  to  the  ends  of  the  short  pieces 
of  fuse.  Now  he  took  the  box  in  his  hands,  a  look  no 
longer  of  the  world  upon  his  face,  and  gingerly  placed 
it  on  the  projecting  end  of  the  board.  The  sounds 
below  suddenly  ceased. 

Shuffling  back  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  board, 
Old  Man  Dabney  gave  it  a  sharp,  up-ending  twist. 
Then  he  went  away,  swinging  his  arms  and  laughing 
aloud  to  the  lowering  heavens. 

*_  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Shaken  and  bruised,  trembling  with  fear,  still  half 
stunned,  Nosey  Gallagher  and  Sammy  Trevithick 
crawled  out  of  the  mouth  of  an  old  and  long-forgotten 


tunnel  and  lay  in  the  thicket  which  securely  hid  its 
portal.  Like  owls  driven  from  their  dark  and  secret 
abode  by  a  shot  from  an  unseen  and  undreamed-of 
hunter  who  had  somehow  stalked  them  they  lay  and 
blinked  in  the  sudden  light.  As  the  minutes  passed  and 
no  sound  was  heard  they  took  heart.  Gallagher  rolled 
and  lighted  a  cigarette  and  passed  the  tobacco  bag  to 
his  companion.  The  soothing  inhalations  restored  their 
shaken  nerves  and  speech  came  to  them. 

"Who  d'ye  s'pose  done  it?"  asked  Trevithick, 
anxiously. 

The  other  slowly  blew  a  cloud  of  smoke  toward  the 
leaden  skies  ere  he  answered : 

"On  a  bet  I'd  say  that  damned  old  fool,  Dabney. 
Nobody  else  had  it  in  for  us  that  bad." 

And  Trevithick  nodded. 

So  they,  also,  went  to  Nevada  City  to  see  the  dis- 
trict attorney  about  it. 

"And  they  wasn't  nothin'  much  in  that  strike  after 
all,"  said  Nosey  Gallagher,  in  presenting  their  case. 
"A  little  rich  bunch,  and  then  she  petered  out.  Two 
feet  furder  and  they  wasn't  even  a  color — ledge 
pinched  c'mpletely.  Why,'  I  guess  we  didn't  get  more'n 
twenty-five  pounds  of  specimen  rock  out  of  the  whole 
shootin'  match.  And  yestiday  mornin'  we  got  an  awful 
jolt — holed  through  into  that  old  tunnel  I  was  tellin' 
you  about.  We  always  knowed  they  was  a  tunnel 
there,  but  we  didn't  have  no  idee  it  was  in  anywhere 
near  that  far.  Never  been  in  it  before,  though,  for  it 
was  caved  near  the  mouth.  A  fella  can  crawl  out  on 
his  hands  and  knees,  which  was  some  lucky  for  us, 
I'm  tellin'  you. 

"This  mornin'  we  started  drillin'  in  the  floor  of  the 
tunnel  where  we'd  seen  a  stringer  comin'  in,  right 
below  where  we'd  holed  through.  Thought  it  might  be 
the  ledge  comin'  in  again.  Well,  all  of  a  sudden  I 
looked  up  and  seen  something  shovin'  out  across  the 
mouth  of  the  shaft.  Says  I  to  Sammy,  'Look  at  that !' 
We  couldn't  figure  it  out,  but  I  got  a  hunch  it  wasn't 
happenin'  of  itself,  whatever  was  goin'  on  up  there, 
and  that  it  wasn't  bein'  done  for  no  good  purpose, 
either. 

"  'Beat  it !'  I  says  to  Sammy,  and  off  we  went  down 
that  tunnel  like  the  devil  beatin'  tanbark. 

"We  got  within  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  its  mouth 
when — boom !  Sounded  like  all  the  dynamite  in  the 
county  goin'  off.  Knocked  us  over  like  ninepins  in  a 
bowlin'  alley.  Then  the  smoke  come  shootin'  along 
an'  we  had  to  git  out  or  suffocate.  We're  here,  so 
we  didn't  suffocate,  but  believe  me,  if  we'd  been  a 
little  furder  back  in,  we'd  a-been  there  for  good." 

There  was  but  one  thing  to  do,  and  Morrison  did  it, 
remembering  Old  Man  Dabney's  parting  threat.  He 
caused  a  warrant  to  be  issued  for  the  arrest  of  one 
Israel  Jonathon  Dabney,  whose  complete  designation 
he  ascertained,  after  some  little  search,  by  an  investi- 
gation of  the  old  county  records,  wherein  the  filing  of 
mineral  claims  was  indicated. 

After  the  storm  cleared  the  sheriff  went  over  to 
Deer  Creek.  He  found  the  old  man  sitting  on  the 
cabin  steps,  bareheaded  in  the  sun. 

"Hello,  Dab,"  he  said.  Old  Man  Dabney  made  no 
answer,  but  laughed  foolishly,  though  there  was  noth- 
ing at  which  to  laugh.  In  his  eyes  the  sheriff  saw 
vacancy.  Elliott  Gordon  Fraser. 

San  Francisco,  June,  1916. 


Great  deposits  of  soda,  ranking  with  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  world,  have  been  quite  recently  revealed 
in  East  Africa,  while  to  the  east  of  Lake  Victoria  and 
about  250  miles  from  the  shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean  is 
a  lake  with  an  area  of  about  twenty-five  square  miles, 
formed  apparently  of  a  single  mass  of  solid  sesqtti- 
carbonate  of  soda,  almost  chemically  pure.  According 
to  an  English  engineer  who  has  explored  it,  soundings 
taken  at  various  points  of  Lake  Magadi  found  no  bot- 
tom at  nine  feet.  Possibly  the  depth  is  twice,  three 
times,  or  even  ten  times  as  great  as  this.  The  lake  is 
fed  by  many  streams  that  bring  to  it  water  charged, 
and  sometimes  saturated,  with  carbonate  of  soda,  which 
shows  that  the  real  deposit  is  not  the  lake  itself,  but 
that  there  is  somewhere  another  deposit  of  unknown 
but  enormous  importance.  This  is  washed  by  waters 
that  carry  its  soda  into  the  lake  under  the  boiling  sun 
of  the  tropics,  and  then  the  water  evaporates  and  de- 
posits the  salts.     Lake  Magadi  is  in  English  territory. 


Japan  occupies  a  prominent  place  among  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  in  the  possession  of  mineral  springs 
rich  in  radium  emanations.  These  are  found  ex- 
clusively in  granite  regions.  The  hot  spring  of  Misasa 
in  the  province  of  Hoki  in  Western  Japan  belongs  to 
this  category.  In  radio-activity,  it  is  second  only  to 
Ischia  in  Italy.  Of  the  three  well-known  intermittent 
hot  springs,  the  geyser  at  Senami  is  the  grandest,  the 
waters   being  thrown   up   to   an   occasional   height   of 

ninety  feet. 

^i»  

Exhaustive  tests  show  that  eleven  new  woods — that 
is,  woods  not  hitherto  used  for  this  purpose — give 
promise  of  being  suitable  for  the  production  of  news 
print  paper  in  this  country.  White  and  red  fir  are  the 
most  promising  species  in  the  national  forests  in  Cali- 
fornia, although,  lodgepole  and  western  yellow  pine  ami 
Douglas  fir  may  sometimes  be  used,  declare  the  gov- 
ernment scientists. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Incident  of  the  French  Camp. 

[APRIL    23,    1809.] 

You  know,   we   French   stormed    Ratishon : 

A  mile  or  so  away. 
On  a  little  mound   Napoleon 

Stood  on  our  storming-day  : 
With   neck  outthrust.   you   fancy  how, 

Legs  wide,    arms  locked   behind, 
As  if  to   balance  the  prone  brow 

Oppressive  with  its  mind. 

Just  as  perhaps  he  mused,  "My  plans 

That  soar,  to  earth  may  fall. 
Let  once  my  army-leader  Lannes 

Waver  at   yonder  wall," — 
Out   'twixt   the  battery-smokes  there  flew 

A  rider,   bound  on  bound 
Full-galloping ;   nor  birdie  drew 

Until  he  reached  the  mound. 

Then    off  there   flung   in   smiling  joy. 

And   held   himself  erect 
By  just  his  horse's  mane.   a. boy: 

You  hardly  could   suspect — 
<  So   tight  he  kept  his  lips  compressed, 

Scarce  any  blood  came  through), 
You  looked  twice  ere  you  saw  his  breast 

Was   all  but  shot  in  two. 

"Well,"  cried  he,   "Emperor,  by  God's  grace 

We've  got  you   Ratisbon ! 
The   Marshal's  in  the  market-place, 

And   you'll   be   there   anon 
To  see  your  flag-bird  flap  his  vans 

Where  I,   to  heart's  desire, 
Perched  him  !"    The  chief's  eye  flashed ;  his  plans 

Soared   up   again   like  fire. 

The  chief's  eye  flashed  ;  but  presently 

Softened  itself,  as  sheathes 
A   film   the  mother-eagle's  eye 

When  her  bruised  eaglet  breathes ; 
"You're  wounded !"     "Nay,"   the  soldier's  pride 

Touched  to  the  quick,  he  said : 
"I'm   killed.    Sire !"     And   his   chief  beside. 

Smiling  the   boy   fell   dead. — Robert   Brouning. 


The  Fight  at  San  Jacinto. 

[APRIL   21,    1836.] 

"Now    for   a   brisk   and    cheerful    fight  !" 

Said    Harman,    big   and   droll. 
As  he  coaxed  his  flint  and  steel   for  a  light, 

And  puffed  at  his  cold  clay  bowl ; 
"For   we   are    a   skulking  lot,"   says   he, 

"Of  land-thieves   hereabout, 
And  the  bold  senores,   two   to   one, 

Have  come  to  smoke  us  out." 

Santa  Ana  and  Castrillon. 

Almonte  brave  and  gay, 
Portilla  red  from   Goliad, 

And  Cos  with  his  smart  array. 
Dulces    and   cigaritos, 

And  the  light  guitar,  ting-tum ! 
Sant'   Anna   courts   siesta — 

And  Sam  Houston  taps  his  drum. 

The  buck  stands  still  in  the  timber — 

"Is  it  patter  of  nuts  that  fall  ?" 
The  foal  of  the  wild  mare  whinnies — 

Did  he  hear  the  Comanche  call? 
In  the  brake  by  the  crawling  bayou 

The  slinking  she-wolves  howl, 
And   the   mustang's   snort   in   the   river   sedge 

Has   startled  the  paddling  fowl. 

A  soft,  low  tap,  and  a  muffled  tap, 

And  a  roll  not  loud  nor  long — 
We  would  not  break  Sant'  Anna's  nap. 

Nor    spoil    Almonte's    song. 
Saddles   and   knives  and  rifles ! 

Lord  !   but   the   men   were  glad 
When    Deaf    Smith    muttered    "Alamo  !" 

And  Karnes  hissed  "Goliad!" 

The  drummer  tucked  his  sticks  in  his  belt. 

And  the   fifer  gripped  his  gun. 
Oh.  for  one  free,  wild,  Texan  yell, 

As  we  took  the  slope  in  a  run  ! 
But  never  a  shout  nor  a  shot  we  spent. 

Nor  an  oath  nor  a  prayer,  that  day. 
Till   we   faced  the  bravos,   eye   to   eye, 

And  then  we  blazed  away. 

Then  we  knew  the  rapture  of  Ben  Milam, 

And  the  glory  that  Travis  made. 
With  Bowie's  lunge,  and  Crockett's  shot, 

And   Fannin's   dancing  blade  ; 
And  the  heart  of  the  fighter,  bounding  free 

In  his  joy  so  hot  and  mad — 
When  Millard  charged  for  Alamo. 

Lamar   for  Goliad. 

Deaf  Smith   rode  straight,   with   recking  spur, 

Into  the  shock  and   rout  : 
"I've  hacked  and  burned  the  bayou   briduc. 

There's  no   sneak's  back-way  out!" 
Muzzle   or    butt    for    Goliad, 

Pistol  and  blade  and  fist ! 
Oh,    for  the   knife   that   never  glanced. 

And  the  gun  that  never  missed ! 

Dulces  and  cigaritos. 

Song  and  the  mandolin  ! 
That  gory  swamp  was  a  gruesome  grove 

To  dance  fandangos  in. 
We  bridged  the  bog  with  the  sprawling  herd 

That   fell   in   that   frantic   rout; 
Wc   slew  and   slew  till   the  sun   set   red. 

\o.l    the   Texan   star   flashed   out. 

— Joint    Williamson   Palmer. 


A  gold  nugget  weighing  fourteen  pounds  was  re- 
cently  found  in  Ihe  placer  mines  of  Benediclo  (ioytia 
:ii  ( Ihuquiaguillo,  Bolivia.  It  is  valued  at  $4000.  in 
tlie  sands  of  this  same  river  another  celebrated  gold 
nugget,  valued  at  $4500,  was  found  by  an  Indi: 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  plao 
bition  in  the  Museum  of  Natural   Histoi 
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MARK  TIDD  IN  BUSINESS. 


The  Fat  Youth  Gets  the  Better  of  Jehoshaphat  P.  Skip. 


In  half  an  hour  Mark  came  up  to  the  front  of  the 
store  and  we  stopped  talking  to  listen  to  him. 

"We  n-never  can  raise  five  hundred  dollars  just  by 
s-sellin'  things  over  the  counter — not  in  the  time  that's 
left  to  us  before  Jehoshaphat  P.  Skip's  chattel  mort- 
gage is  due.  Even  sales  and  schemes  for  makin'  folks 
buy  more  won't  be  enough." 

"That's  as  good  as  savin'  we're  busted."  says  I. 
"C-close  to  it."  says  Mark. 
"Be  you  givin'  up?"  I  says. 

"Xo.     And  what's  more  I  haint  goin'  to  give  up  till 
Jehoshaphat  P.  wishes  he  never  heard  of  Wicksville. 
But   just   ordinary   retailin'   won't   save    our   b-bacon. 
We've  got  to  get  in  a  lump  of  money  somehow." 
"Let's  be  gittin'  at  it  then,"  says  I. 
"If   this    man    Skip    only   had   p-played    fair,"    says 
Mark.     "But  he   hasn't.     Fellers,  he's  the  right-down 
meanest   man   I   ever  heard   of.     .      .      .     And   that's 
the  only  excuse  we  g-got  for  makin'  use  of  the  scheme 
I've  got  ready.    We  got  to  use  every  way  that's  honest 
— even  if  it  is  sort  of  m-mean.     Maybe  it  haint  right 
for  me  to  feel  that  way.  but  the  meaner  the  thing  is 
the  better  I  like  to  do  it  to  him." 
"Same  here,"  says  I. 

"I  was  hopin'  to  save  up  this  scheme."  savs  he.  "and 
maybe  not  use  it  at  all.  But  we  g-got  to.  So  come 
on." 

"Where?"  says  I. 
"Lawyer  Sturgis',"  says  he. 

Mark  and  I  went  across  the  street  and  climbed  up 
to  Mr.  Sturgis'  office.  He  was  one  of  those  dignified 
men  that  always  wear  silk  hats  and  long  coats  that 
flop  around  their  knees,  and  he  talked  like  he'd  been 
exposed  to  grammar  and  rhetoric  and  had  caught  them 
both  so  bad  he  couldn't  be  cured.  He  made  speeches  at 
election  times  and  at  any  other  times  when  there  .was 
any  excuse.  For  that  matter,  everything  he  said  came 
close  to  being  a  speech.  My,  my,  but  he  was  a  talker ! 
He  knew  words  that  the  man  who  made  the  dictionary 
hasn't  heard  of  yet.  But  folks  said  he  was  a  good 
lawyer  and  honest  and  dependable.  They  said  other 
things  about  him.  too — that  he  was  good.  In  spite  of 
the  high-and-mighty  way  he  carried  himself,  and  the 
way  he  barked  at  folks,  he  was  said  to  be  the  kind  of 
man  who  goes  out  of  his  way  to  do  folks  a  favor. 
Heaps  of  poor  folks  had  got  law  from  him  without 
paying  a  cent.  Everybody  in  Wicksville  laughed  at 
him  a  little — and  liked  him  a  heap.  Wicksville  folks 
could  laugh  at  him  if  they  wanted  to,  but  you  let  a 
man  from  Sunfield  come  over  and  start  to  make  fun 
of  Lawyer  Sturgis  and  there'd  be  a  fight  in  a  second. 
It  makes  a  heap  of  difference  who  does  the  laughing. 
Well,  we  knocked  at  his  door  and  he  yelled  to  come 
in  so  loud  people  could  have  heard  it  across  the  street. 
We  went  right  in.  He  was  sitting  in  front  of  his 
desk,  with  one  hand  shoved  through  the  front  of  his 
vest  and  the  other  on  his  hip — just  like  pictures  of  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  and  he 
was  frowning  like  pictures  of  Daniel  Webster. 

"Ah-ha!"  says  he,  "what  have  we  here?  To  what, 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  inquire,  do  I  owe  the  honor 
of  this  call  ?  Ha !  Marcus  Aurelius  Fortunatus  Tidd. 
is  it  not?  Indeed!  And  young  Smalley. •  Will  you 
enter  and  be  seated?" 

We  entered  and  were  seated. 

"Now,"  says  Lawyer  Sturgis,  "let  us  to  business, 
laying  aside  all  our  several  and  conflicting  employ- 
ments. You  have,  I  judge,  come  to  consult  me  pro- 
fessionally.   Am  I  right?" 

"You  are  r-right."  says  Mark.  "It's  about  Jehosha- 
phat P.  Skip." 

"Ah.  indeed !  Jehoshaphat  P.  Skip !  Extraordi- 
nary individual." 

"It's  about  that  lease,  Mr.  Sturgis,  the  one  you 
h-helped  me  get  the  other  day." 

"To  be  sure.  I  recall  the  circumstance.  And  now, 
may  I  ask,  what  do  you  desire  concerning  this  so- 
called  lease?" 

"I  want  to  shoot  it  off,"  says  Mark. 
"What?"   says   Mr.   Sturgis.     "You   want — what   do 
you  want  to  do  to  it?     Shoot  it  off,  did  you  sav?"' 

"Yes,  sir.  Don't  you  remember  savin'  it  was  a  regu- 
lar gun  pointed  at  Jehoshaphat  P.  Skip's  head?  Well, 
sir.  I  want  to  sh-shoot  it  off." 

"Hum !  Figure  of  speech,  eh  ?  I  did  not  follow 
you.  I  did  not  recall  my  own  metaphor.  Good.  Your 
wit  is  nimble,  my  young  friend." 

"We've  g-got  to  have  some  money — a  chunk  of  it," 
says  Mark.  "We  had  quite  a  bit  in  the  bank,  but  we 
had  to  send  it  to  Plunk's  father  for  an  operation.  I 
th-thought  maybe  we  could  use  that  lease  to  raise  quite 
a  bit — maybe  more'n  a  hundred  dollars." 

"How?  What  method  did  you  contemplate?"  savs 
Mr.  Sturgis. 

U  this  I  broke  into  the  talk.  "What's  this  all 
about?"  I  asked.  "I'm  hearin'  about  leases  and  sich- 
like.  but  I  don't  know  what  leases  nor  nothin'." 

"Rem  mber    the   d-day    I    went    into   the   country?" 
savs  Mark. 
"Yes  ' 

e  out  to  see  Sheridan  Mogford.  who  owns  the 

kip    is    in.      I    f-found   out    Skip   didn't   have   a 

le  just   rents  it  by  the  month.     If  he  had  a 


I  lease  we  couldn't  do  anything.     A  lease  is  a  kind  of  a 

j  written  agreement  that  says  how  long  a  man  can  rent 

a   p-piece  of  property  at  so  much   a   month.      If   Skip 

i  had  a  lease  for  a  year  he  could  keep  on  s-stayin'  in 

that  store  a  year  and  we  c-couldn't  interfere  with  him. 

But  he  didn't  have.     He  said  he  didn't  want  to  get  tied 

I  up  to  any  lease  till   he   found  out  how  business  was. 

I  So  he  just  rents  by  the  m-month." 

"All  right."  says  I,  "but  what  of  it?" 

"Why,    I    w-went   out   to   see    Mr.    Mogford    and    I 

!  talked  to  him  and  told  him  how  Skip  had  acted  to  us — 

and  I  got  him  to  make  out  a  lease  of  Skip's  store  to 

Mr.    Sturgis   here.     Only,   really,   it   was   to   us.     Mr. 

Sturgis  has  his   name   there   in  our  place   like.     He's 

J  our — what-d'you-call-it  ?" 

"Attorney-in-fact."  says  Mr.  Sturgis.  "In  simpler 
language — your  agent." 

"Hum !"  says  I.     "Pretty  mixed  up  for  me." 

Mark  grunted.  "Why,"  says  he.  "when  we  got  that 
lease  we  were  entitled  to  move  into  the  store.  But 
we'd  have  to  give  Skip  a  m-month's  notice.  We  could 
force  him  out — and  there  isn't  another  store  in  Wicks- 
ville f-for  him  to  go  to.     See?" 

"Let's  do  it,"  says  I.     "That'll  fix  everything." 

Mark  shook  his  head.  "That  wouldn't  f-fix  any- 
thin'."  says  he.  "What'd  happen?  We'd  have  Skip 
out  of  b-business.  but  we'd  still  owe  him  f-five  hun- 
dred dollars  on  that  chattel  mortgage.  And  we'd  be 
stuck  for  the  rent  of  two  stores,  because  we'd  have  to 
pav  rent  where  the  Bazar  is  now  and  for  Skip's  store. 
too.     Be  worse  off'n  ever." 

"Then  what  good  is  your  old  lease,  anyhow?" 

"I  g-got  it  in  the  beginning  because  I  knew  it  would 
come  in  handy.  I  d-didn't  know  just  how  I'd  use  it. 
But  I  know  now." 

"How?" 

"I'm  goin'  to  make  Mr.  Skip  pay  himself  part  of 
that  five  hundred  dollars.  Wish  I  could  make  him  pay 
himself  all  of  it." 

"What  method  of  procedure  have  you  chosen?" 
asked  Mr.  Sturgis. 

"I  f-figgered  it  out  you  could  get  Skip  over  here 
and  tell  him  about  the  lease  and  make  him  pungle  over. 
You  can  sell  the  lease,  can't  you?  Can't  you  sell  it  to 
him  like  it  was  a  horse  or  cow  or  a  p-piece  of  prop- 
erty?" 

"A  lease,  my  young  friend,  is  a  piece  of  property 
and  is  so  recognized  by  law.  We  can  follow  your  sug- 
gestion. How  much  do  you  consider  your  lease  to  be 
worth  ?" 

"H-haven't  any  idee,  but  we  want  to  git  all  we  can. 
Hundred  dollars  at  least." 

"I  am  confident  we  can  secure  a  greater  sum  than 
that.     Possibly  two  hundred  dollars." 

"F-fine,"  says  Mark,  and  his  eyes  glistened.  "We 
won't  let  him  know  we  have  anything  to  do  with  it — 
not  now.  But  won't  he  be  hoppin'  mad  when  he  finds 
out  he's  gone  and  bought  that  chattel  mortgage  and 
then  has  to  p-pay  it  himself?  Won't  he  though?  Oh, 
my !" 

The  scheme  hadn't  been  very  clear  to  me,  but  I  saw 
it  now.  Mark  could  make  Skip  move  out  of  his  store, 
and  Skip  would  lose  a  lot  of  money  if  he  had  to  move, 
because  there  wasn't  any  place  else  for  him  to  go  in 
Wicksville.  The  only  way  he  could  stay  and  run  his 
store  was  to  buy  that  lease  from  Mark.  Well,  sir,  I 
don't  know  how  Mark  thinks  up  schemes  like  that,  but 
he  does.  This  was  such  a  bully  scheme,  because  it 
couldn't  help  working.  I  made  up  my  mind  I'd  ask 
him  how  he  came  to  think  of  it,  because  a  fellow  his 
age  hasn't  business  understanding  about  leases  and  law 
and  such  things. 

"I  g-guess  you'd  better  send  for  Mr.  Skip  and  break 
the  news  to  him,"  says  Mark,  "and."  says  he,  "I  wish 
Plunk  and  I  could  be  in  the  next  room  where  we 
c-could  hear  it." 

Mr.  Sturgis  almost  smiled.  I  bet  he  would  have 
smiled  right  out  if  he  hadn't  practiced  being  dignified 
so  many  years  his  face  wouldn't  work  the  way  it  used 
to.  But  his  eyes  smiled  and  the  corners  of  his  mouth 
wiggled  a  little. 

"To  be  sure,"  said  he :  "right  in  there.  Leave  the 
door  ajar  and  you  can  hear  perfectly.  I  can — I  can 
readily  appreciate  your  desire  to  witness  the  demeanor 
of  Mr.  Skip  in  the  circumstances  you  have  arranged 
for  him.     I'll  send  my  boy  over  for  him  at  once." 

Mark  and  I  went  into  the  next  room  as  soon  as  we 
saw  jehoshaphat  P.  Skip  coming  down  the  street,  but 
we  left  the  door  open  about  an  inch  so  we  would  be 
sure  to  hear.  Mark  got  down  on  all-fours  and  put 
his  ear  to  the  crack.  I  stood  over  him.  Mark  was 
heaving  and  rolling  all  over  him,  he  was  so  tickled. 
It  was  one  of  those  laughs  of  his  without  any  noise  to 
it.     I  felt  pretty  tickled  myself. 

In  a  minute  Skip  came  into  Mr.  Sturgis'  office  and 
said  good-afternoon  and  wanted  to  know  why  he  was 
sent  for. 

"It  is  in  reference  to  the  store  you  occupy  at  pres- 
ent." said  Mr.  Sturgis.  "You  have  no  lease,  as  the 
facts  come  to  me.  but  only  rent  from  month  to  month." 

"Exactly,"  said  Skip.     "What  of  it?" 

"The  store  has  been  leased  to  another  party,"  says 
Mr.   Sturgis. 

"Leased?  How  can  they  lease  it?  Haint  I  occu- 
pyin'  it?     Say.  what  you  talkin'  about,  anyhow?' 

"Other  parties  approached  Mr.  Mogford.  owner  of  ; 
the  building;  he  has  granted  them  a  lease  for  a  period  I 


of  two  years.  The  next  proceeding  on  the  part  of  nv 
client  will  be  to  notify  you  to  leave  the  premises  i 
thirty  days." 

Well,  sir,  you  should  have  seen  Skip  1  His  long  neck 
looked  like  it  stretched  six  inches  to  get  his  head  closer 
to  Mr.  Sturgis,  and  his  pinkish  hair  bristled,  and  his 
little  squinty  eyes  snapped  and  glittered.  Then  he 
caught  hold  of  his  nose  like  he  always  does  when  he 
is  excited  and  began  bending  it  back  and  forth  till  I 
thought  likely  he'd  crack  it  off. 

"Who's  gone  and  sneaked  behind  my  back  and  got 
that  lease?  Hey?  What  slinkin'.  underhanded,  sheep- 
stealin'  pirate  did  me  sich  a  mean  trick?  It's  agin  the 
law.  I  tell  you.  "Taint  honest.  I'll  git  me  a  lawyer 
and  show  you.     That's  what  I'll  do." 

"As  far  as  that  point  is  concerned."  says  Mr.  Sturgis, 
"my  client  is  amply  protected  by  the  laws  of  this  state. 
As  for  any  action  you  may  take  with  reference  to 
keeping  possession  of  this  property,  my  client  will  be 
perfectly  able  to  meet  you  and.  if  I  may  sav  so,  to 
cause  you  to  regret  such  a  waste  of  time  and  monev. 
The  lease  belongs  to  my  client.  If  he  wishes  to  force 
you  out  in  thirty  days,  he  will  be  able  to  do  so." 

"But  where'll  I  go?  What'll  I  do?  I  got  monev 
invested  here.     There  haint  another  store  to  move  to. " 

"That.  Mr.  Skip,  does  not,  so  to  speak,  worry  my 
client.  Indeed,  if  I  be  not  wrongfully  informed,  mv 
client  would  not  object  to  causing  you  a  trifle  of  an- 
noyance." 

"Who  is  your  client?     Who  is  he?" 

"I  am  not  at  liberty  to  state." 

"He's  a  skinflint,  that's  what  he  is.  What  kind  of 
a  way  of  doin'  business  is  this,  anyhow?  'Taint  fair. 
'Taint  just.  Xo  business  man  would  treat  another  like 
this." 

"H'm!  I'm  not  so  sure,  Mr.  Skip.  While  we're  on 
that  subject  I  might  say  I've  heard  of  dealings  of 
your  own  that  might  have  been  more  upright.  I  have 
been  informed.  Mr.  Skip,  that  you  have  resorted  to 
means  which  are,  to  say  the  least,  reprehensible.  I. 
sir,  have  been  practicing  law  in  Wicksville  for  thirty- 
five  years.  I  can  assure  you,  sir.  that,  had  I  not  con- 
sidered my  client  justified  in  the  course  he  follows  in 
this  matter  I  should  have  declined  to  act  for  him.  I 
do  believe  him  justified.  I  believe,  sir.  that  it  will  do 
you  no  harm,  sir,  to  have,  so  to  speak,  a  dose  of  vour 
own  medicine." 

Skip  got  up  out  of  his  chair  and  paced  up  and  down 
and  waggled  his  nose  and  craned  his  neck.  He  just 
didn't  know  what  to  do.  He  was  scared  and  excited 
and  mad — my !  my !  but  he  was  mad  1  He  was  caught, 
and  he  knew  it.  You  could  tell  by  his  face  he  knew 
it,  and  you  could  see  he  was  pretty  wrought  up  with 
himself  for  not  getting  a  lease  in  the  beginning.  The 
more  he  walked  up  and  down  and  thought  it  over  the 
more  scared  he  got — scared  of  losing  some  monev. 
Pretty  soon  he  stopped  before  Mr.  Sturgis  and  then 
he  says; 

"I  can't  move,  Mr.  Sturgis.  I've  got  to  stay  in  that 
store.  Won't  you  see  your  client  and  find  out  if  we 
can't  make  some  sort  of  an  arrangement?  Say,  won't 
you  do  that,  Mr.  Sturgis  ?"  He  was  all  worked  up  and 
his  voice  sounded  like  he  was  going  to  break  down  and 
cry. 

"I  have  full  authority  to  deal  with  you."  savs  Mr. 
Sturgis.  "Though  my  client  may  think  you  deserve 
to  be  ejected,  he  will  not  object  if  I  take  less  severe 
measures.     What,  if  anything,  would  you  suggest?'" 

"Can't — can't  I  buy  the  lease?  Won't  he  sell  it  to 
me  ?" 

"Well,  now,  Mr.  Skip,  possibly  something  of  that 
sort  could  be  arranged.  How  much,  for  instance, 
would  you  be  willing  to  pay  for  the  lease?" 

"Fifty  dollars." 

"A-hem !  Fifty  dollars.  Ah,  you  consider  the  lease 
worth  fifty  dollars,  do  you?  I.  on  my  part,  believe  it 
is  worth  more  than  that  to  my  client.  I  think  I  do  not 
make  a  misstatement  when  I  say  my  client  would 
rather  keep  his  lease  than  sell  it  for  that  amount." 

"Seventy-five." 

"Mr.  Skip,  if  it  is  going  to  mean  a  severe  money  loss 
to  you  to  move,  if  there  is  no  other  store  building  in 
Wicksville.  it  seems  to  me  your  offer,  considering  the 
circumstances,  is  low — too  low." 

"What  do  you  want,  then?  How  much?  If  it's  too 
high  I  may  as  well  move.  I'd  rather  lose  my  money 
moving  than  to  give  it  to  a  man  that  rigged  up  a 
scheme  to  hold  me  up.  anyhow." 

That  sort  of  scared  me  and  I  nudged  Mark,  but  he 
shook  his  head  for  me  to  be  quiet. 

"Two  hundred  dollars  is  the  price,  Mr.  Skip.  That 
is  final.  You  can  take  it  or  leave  it.  My  time.  I  may 
say.  is  of  value.  You  have  usee!  considerable  of  it? 
Two  hundred  dollars.     Is  it  yes  or  no?" 

Ship  thought  a  moment,  and  wriggled  like  there  was 
a  burr  inside  his  shirt,  and  groaned,  but  he  came 
around. 

"It's  a  skin  game."  says  he.  "and  a  hold-up,  but  I'll 
pay  it." 

"All  right."  says  Mr.  Sturgis.    "Pay  it.  then." 

That  was  the  shortest  and  most  businesslike  speech 
I  ever  heard  him  make.  He  pulled  the  lease  out  of 
his  pocket  and  waited.  Skip,  still  muttering  and 
mumbling  and  groaning,  took  out  his  check-book  and 
wrote  a  check.  Then  Mr.  Sturgis  signed  the  lease  over 
to  him. — From  "Mark  Tidd  in  Business.''  by  Clarence 
B.  Kelland.    Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers. 
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THE  WAR  IN  FRANCE  AND  GREECE. 


Special   Interest  Attaches  to  the    Last    Book    By    the    Late 
Richard  Harding  Davis. 


Sentimental  interest  is  given  to  Richard  Harding 
Davis'  book  on  the  war  in  Europe  through  the  fact 
that  he  died  as  it  was  coming  from  the  presses.  Back 
from  battle  scenes,  he  dropped  dead  in  his  home  a  few 
weeks  ago — a  man  in  the  early  fifties,  in  the  zenith  of 
his  powers,  with  his  vision  broadened  and  his  capacity 
for  good  writing  increased  because  of  the  experiences 
he  had  been  through  in  the  past  two  years.  Davis 
was  a  newspaper  reporter  of  the  very  highest  type — 
a  writer  with  imagination,  with  vivid  powers  of  de- 
scription, with  an  aptitude  for  knowing  what  the 
public  wanted,  and  for  furnishing  it  in  attractive 
form.  Born  rich,  he  chose  journalism  as  o.  career. 
He  arrived  every  day  in  his  private  carriage  at  the 
office  of  the  newspaper  that  employed  him  as  a  "cub" 
reporter.  He  "dressed"  for  the  evening.  He  was 
jeered  by  the  men  with  whom  he  worked.  But  jeers 
turned  to  admiration  when  he  emphatically  made  good, 
not  only  as  a  newspaper  man,  but  as  a  writer  of  fiction 
much  above  the  ordinary.  His  vivid  pen  was  employed 
in  reporting  such  world  events  as  the  coronation  of 
King  George  and  the  Czar.  He  j  ourneyed  to  the 
battlefields  of  wars  big  and  little — so  it  was  only  natu- 
ral that  when  Europe  burst  into  conflict  he  should  be 
one  of  the  first  at  the  front,  getting  as  close  to  the 
firing  lines  as  the  new  rules  of  warfare  will  permit. 
The  result  was  a  series  of  worth-while  stories  of  ope- 
rations in  France.  Some  of  the  best  of  these  have 
been  embodied  in  "With  the  French  in  France  and  Sa- 
loniki," one  of  the  most  interesting  books  that  has 
come  out  of  the  great  holocaust. 

He  has  his  own  opinion  of  the  proper  conduct  of  the 
war.  He  says  in  his  preface,  speaking  in  the  third 
person : 

This  success  he  believes  would  come  sooner  were  all  the 
fighting  concentrated  in  Europe.  To  scatter  the  forces  of 
the  Allies  in  expeditions  overseas,  he  submits,  only  weakens 
the  main  attack  and  the  final  victory.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment, outside  of  her  armies  for  defense  in  England  and  for 
offense  in  Flanders.  Great  Britain  is  supporting  armies  in 
Egypt,  German  East  Africa,  Saloniki,  and  Mesopotamia.  No 
one  who  has  seen  in  actual  being  one  of  these  vast  expedi- 
tions, any  one  of  which  in  the  past  would  have  commanded 
the  interest  of  the  entire  world,  can  appreciate  how7  seriously 
they  cripple  the  main  offensive.  Each  robs  it  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men  needed  in  the  trenches,  of  the 
transports  required  to  carry  those  men,  of  warships  to  con- 
voy them,  of  hospital  ships  to  mend  them,  of  medical  men, 
medical  stores,  aeroplanes,  motor-trucks,  ambulances,  machine 
guns,  field  guns,  siege  guns,  and  millions  upon  millions  of 
rounds    of   ammunition. 

Transports  that  from  neutral  ports  should  be  carrying  bully 
beef,  grain,  and  munitions,  are  lying  idle  at  a  rent  per  day 
of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  in  the  harbors  of 
Moudros,  Saloniki,  Aden,  Alexandria,  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  scattered  along  both  coasts  of  Africa.  They  are  guarded 
by  warships  withdrawn  from  duty  in  the  Channel  and  North 
Sea.  What,  in  lives  lost,  these  expeditions  have  cost  both 
France  and  Great  Britain,  we  know ;  what  they  have  cost  in 
millions  of  money,  it  would  be  impossible  even  to  guess. 

Mr.  Davis  states  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  mili- 
tary that  mistakes  in  this  direction  have  been  made. 
It  has  been  a  matter  of  political  advertising,  this  pro- 
motion of  expeditions  "to  seize  some  place  in  the  sun 
already  held  by  Germany" : 

This  war  should  be  fought  in  France.  If  it  is,  Germany 
will  be  utterly  defeated ;  she  can  not  long  survive  such 
another  failure  as  Verdun,  nor  even  should  she  actually 
eventually  occupy  Verdun  could  she  survive  such  a  victory. 
When  she  no  longer  is  a  military  threat  all  she  possessed 
before  the  war,  and  whatever  territory  she  has  taken  since 
she  began  the  war,  will  automatically  revert  to  the  Allies. 
It  will  then  be  time  enough  to  restore  Belgium,  Serbia, 
Poland,  and  other  rightful  owners  the  possessions  of  which 
Germany  has  robbed  them.  If  you  surprise  a  burglar,  his 
pocket  stuffed  with  the  family  jewels,  would  you  first  at- 
tempt to  recover  the  jewels,  or  to  subdue  the  burglar?  Be- 
fore retrieving  your  possessions  would  it  not  be  better 
strategy  to  wait  until  the  burglar  is  down  and  out  and  the 
police   are   adjusting   the   handcuffs? 

On  the  Chicago  of  the  French  line  to  Bordeaux  there 
was  much  excitement  and  many  thrills.  Every  one  on 
board  watched  anxiously  for  a  threatening  periscope : 

While  we  were  still  anxiously  keeping  watch,  a  sail  ap- 
peared upon  the  horizon.  Even  the  strongest  glasses  could 
make  nothing  of  it.  A  young,  very  young,  Frenchman  ran 
to  the  bridge  and  called  to  the  officers :  "Gentlemen,  will 
you  please  tell   me  what  boat  it   is  that  I   see?" 

Had  he  asked  the  same  question  of  an  American  captain 
while  the  officer  was  on  the  bridge,  the  captain  would  have 
turned  his  back.  An  English  captain  would  have  put  him  in 
irons. 

But  the  French  captain  called  down  to  him :  "She  is 
pilot-boat  Xo.  28.  The  pilot's  name  is  Jean  Baptiste.  He 
has  a  wife  and  four  children  in  Bordeaux,  and  the  others  in 
Brest  and  Havre.  He  is  fifty  years  old  and  has  a  red  nose 
and  a  wart  on  his  chin.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you 
would  like  to  know  ?" 

Mr.  Davis  describes  an  incident  at  the  station  at 
Bordeaux.  As  he  waited  for  the  express  to  Paris  he 
saw  many  recruits  bidding  farewell  to  their  dear  ones 
as  they  started  for  the  front : 

There  was  one  group  that  was  all  comedy,  a  handsome 
young  man  under  thirty,  his  mother,  and  a  young  girl  who 
might  have  been  his  wife  or  sister. 

They  had  brought  him  food  for  the  journey ;  chocolate,  a 
long  loaf,  tins  of  sardines,  a  bottle  of  wine ;  and  the  fun 
was  in  trying  to  find  any  pocket,  bag.  or  haversack  not 
already  filled.  They  were  all  laughing,  the  little,  fat  mother 
rather   mechanically,    when    the   whistle   blew. 

It  was  one  o!"  those  shrill,  long-drawn  whistles  without 
which  in  Europe  no  train  can  start.  It  had  a  peevish,  in- 
fantile sound,  like  the  squeak  of  a  nursery  toy.  But  it  was 
as  ominous  as  though  some  one  had  fired  a   siege  gun. 


The  soldiers  raced  for  the  cars,  and  the  one  in  front  of 
me,  suddenly  grown  grave,  stoop  and  kissed  the  fat  little 
mother. 

She  was  still  laughing;  but  at  his  embrace  and  at  the 
meaning  of  it,  at  the  thought  that  the  son,  who  to  her  was 
always  a  baby,  might  never  again  embrace  her,  she  tore  her- 
self from  him  sobbing  and  fled — fled  blindly  as  though  to 
escape   from  her  grief. 

Other  women,  their  eyes  filled  with  sudden  tears,  made 
way,  and  with  their  fingers  pressed  to  their  lips  turned  to 
watch   her. 

The  young  soldier  kissed  his  wife,  or  sister,  or  sweetheart, 
or  whatever  she  was,  sketchily  on  one  ear  and  shoved  her 
after   the   fleeing   figure. 

"Guardez  mama  !"  he  said. 

It  is  the  tragedy  that  will  never  grow  less,  and  never  grow 
old. 

The  Paris  of  today  has  changed  from  the  Paris  of 
the  first  months  of  the  war: 

Today  a  man  from  Mars  visiting  Paris  might  remain  here 
a  week  and  not  know  that  this  country  is  waging  the  greatest 
war  in  history.  When  you  walk  the  crowded  streets  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  within  forty  miles  of  you  millions 
of  men  are  facing  each  other  in  a  death  grip.  This  is  so, 
first,  because  a  great  wall  of  silence  has  been  built  between 
Paris  and  the  front,  and  second,  because  the  spirit  of 
France  is  too  alive,  too  resilient,  occupied  with  too  many 
interests,  to  allow  any  one  thing,  even  war,  to  obsess  it. 
The  people  of  France  have  accepted  the  war  as  they  accept 
the  rigors  of  winter.  They  may  not  like  the  sleet  and  snow 
of  winter,  but  they  are  not  going  to  let  the  winter  beat  them. 
In  consequence  the  shop-windows  are  again  dressed  in  their 
best,  the  kiosks  announce  comedies,  revues,  operas ;  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Luxembourg  the  beds  are  brilliant  with  au- 
tumn flowers,  and  the  old  gentlemen  have  resumed  their 
games  of  croquet,  the  Champs-Elysees  swarms  with  baby 
carriages,  and  at  the  aperitif  hour  on  the  sidewalks  there 
are  no  empty  chairs.  At  many  of  the  restaurants  it  is  im- 
possible to   obtain   a  table. 

It  is  not  the  Paris  of  the  days  before  the  war.  It  is  not 
"gay  Paris."  But  it  is  Paris  going  about  her  "business  as 
usual."  This  spirit  of  the  people  awakens  only  the  mosi 
sincere  admiration.  It  shows  great  calmness,  great  courage, 
and  a  confidence  that,  for  the  enemy  of  France,  must  be 
disquieting.  Work  for  the  wounded  and  for  the  families  of 
those  killed  in  action  who  have  been  left  without  support 
continues.  Only  now,  after  a  year  of  bitter  experience,  it  is 
no  longer  hysterical.  It  has  been  systematized,  made  more 
efficient.  It  is  no  longer  the  work  of  amateurs,  but  of  those 
who  by  daily  practice  have  become  experts. 

One  of  the  important  differences  which  the  war  has 
created,  says  Mr.  Davis,  is  "the  difference  in  the  senti- 
ment of  the  French  people  toward  Americans" : 

Before  the  war  we  were  not  unduly  flattering  ourselves  if 
we  said  the  attitude  of  the  French  toward  the  United  States 
was  friendly.  There  were  reasons  why  they  should  regard 
us  at  least  with  tolerance.  We  were  very  good  customers. 
From  different  parts  of  France  we  imported  wines  and  silks. 
In  Paris  we  spent,  some  of  us  spent,  millions  on  jewels  and 
clothes.  In  automobiles  and  on  Cook's  tours  every  summer 
Americans  scattered  money  from  Brittany  to  Marseilles. 
They  were  the  natural  prey  of  Parisian  hotel-keepers,  restau- 
rants, milliners,  and  dressmakers.  We  were  a  sister  repub- 
lic, the  two  countries  swapped  statues  of  their  great  men — 
we  had  not  forgotten  Lafayette,  France  honored  Paul 
Jones.  A  year  ago,  in  the  comic  papers,  between  John  Bull 
and  Uncle  Sam,  it  was  not  Uncle  Sam  who  got  the  worst  of 
it.  Then  the  war  came,  and  with  it,  in  the  feeling  toward 
ourselves,  a  complete  change.  A  year  ago  we  were  almost 
one  of  the  Allies,  much  more  popular  than  Italians,  more 
sympathetic  than  the  English.  Today  we  are  regarded,  not 
with  hostility,  but  with  amazed  contempt. 

The  French  can  not  understand  how  it  is  possible 
to  be  honorably  neutral.     And,  says  Mr.  Davis : 

We  lost  caste  in  other  ways.  We  supplied  France  with 
munitions,  but,  as  a  purchasing  agent  for  the  government 
put  it  to  me,  we  are  not  losing  much  money  by  it,  and,  until 
the  French  government  protested,  and  the  protest  was  printed 
all  over  the  United  States,  some  of  our  manufacturers  sup- 
plied articles  that  were  worthless.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Cowan, 
an  American  who  in  winter  lives  in  Paris  and  Nice  and 
spends  his  summers  in  America,  showed  me  the  half-section 
of  a  shoe  of  which  he  said  sixty  thousand  pairs  had  been 
ordered,  until  it  was  found  that  part  of  each  shoe  was  made 
of  brown  paper.  Certainly  part  of  the  shoe  he  showed  me 
was  made  of  brown  paper. 

When  an  entire  people,  men,  women,  and  children,  are 
fighting  for  their  national  existence,  and  their  individual  home 
and  life,  to  have  such  evidences  of  Yankee  smartness  foisted 
upon  them  does  not  make  for  friendship.  It  inspired  con- 
tempt. This  unpleasant  sentiment  was  strengthened  by  our 
failure  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the  lives  lost  on  the 
Lusitania,  while  at  the  same  time  our  losses  in  dollars 
seemed  to  distress  us  so  deeply.  But  more  harmful  and  more 
unfortunate  than  any  other  word  or  act  was  the  statement 
of  President  Wilson  that  we  might  be  "too  proud  to  fight." 
This  struck  the  French  not  only  as  proclaiming  us  a  cow- 
ardly nation,  but  as  assuming  superiority  over  the  man  who 
not  only  would  fight,  but  who  was  fighting.  And  as  at  that 
moment  several  million  Frenchmen  were  fighting,  it  was 
natural  that  they  should  laugh.  Every  nation  in  Europe 
laughed.  In  an  Italian  cartoon  Uncle  Sam  is  shown,  hat  in 
hand,  offering  a  "note"  to  the  German  emperor  and  in  an- 
other  shooting   Haitians. 

The  legend  reads:  "He  is  too  proud  to  fight  the  Kaiser, 
but  not  too  proud  to  kill  niggers."  In  London  "Too  Proud 
to  Fight"  is  in  the  music-halls  the  line  surest  of  raising 
a  laugh,  and  the  recruiting  stations  show  pictures  of  fat  men, 
effeminates,  degenerates,  and  cripples  labeled:  "These  Are 
Too   Proud   to    Fight !     Are   You  ?" 

The  French  shopkeeper  has  the  keenest  of  business 
instincts,  which  are  merely  sharpened  by  difficulty.  He 
has  accepted  the  English  ally  as  part  of  his  scheme 
of  things: 

The  names  of  the  towns  are  Flemish ;  the  names  of  the 
streets  are  Flemish  ;  the  names  over  the  shops  are  Flemish ; 
but  the  goods  for  sale  are  marmalade,  tinned  kippers,  the 
Daily  Mail,  and  the  Pink   'Un. 

"Is  it  your  people  who  are  selling  these  things?"  I  asked 
an    English    officer.      The    question    amused    him. 

"Our  people  won't  think  of  it  until  the  war  is  over,"  he 
said,   "but   the   French   are  different. 

"They  are  capable,  adaptable,  and  obliging.  If  one  of  our 
men  asks  these  shop-keepers  for  anything  they  haven't  got 
they  don't  say.  'We  don't  keep  it';  they  yet  him  to  write 
down    what    it    is  lie   wants,    and   send    for    it." 

It  is  the  belter  way.  The  Frenchman  docs  not  say,  "Wai 
is  ruining  me";  he  makes  the  war  help  to  support  him,  and 
al   the  same   time   yives  comfort   to   his   ally. 


It  does  not  seem  possible  that  anything  so  terrible 
as  a  battlefield  could  be  peacefully  buried  out  of  sight 
in  little  over  a  year.  Mr.  Davis  looked  for  terrible 
scars,  and,  he  says : 

I  expected  to  see  the  wake  of  that  great  retreat  still 
marked    by    ruins    and    devastation. 

But  I  had  not  sufficiently  trusted  to  the  indomitable  spirit 
of  the  French,  in  their  intolerance  of  waste,  their  fierce,  yet 
ordered   energy. 

Today  the  fields  are  cultivated  up  to  the  very  butts  of  the 
French  batteries.  They  are  being  put  to  bed,  and  tucked  in 
for  the  long  winter  sleep.  For  miles  the  furrows  stretch 
over  the  fields  in  unbroken  lines.  Plows,  not  shells,  have 
drawn   them. 

They  are  gray  with  fertilizers,  strewn  with  manure ;  the 
swiftly  dug  trenches  of  a  year  ago  have  given  way  to  the 
peaked  mounds  in  which  turnips  wait  transplanting.  Where 
there  were  vast  stretches  of  mud,  scarred  with  intrench- 
ments.  with  the  wheel  tracks  of  guns  and  ammunition  carts, 
with  stale,  ill-smelling  straw,  the  carcasses  of  oxen  and 
horses,  and  the  bodies  of  men,  is  now  a  smiling  landscape, 
with  miles  of  growing  grain,  green   vegetables,  green   turf. 

In  Champagne  the  French  spirit  and  nature,  working  to- 
gether, have  wiped  out  the  signs  of  the  German  raid.  It  is 
as  though  it  had  never  been.  You  begin  to  believe  it  was 
only  a  bad  dream,  an  old  wife's  tale  to   frighten  children. 

The  car  moved  slowly,  but,  look  no  matter  how  carefully, 
it  was  most  difficult  to  find  the  landfalls   I   remembered. 

Of  Saloniki  Mr.  Davis  remarks  that  if  the  absence 
of  history  makes  for  happiness  then  here  should  be 
misery : 

Some  people  make  history  ;  others  have  history  thrust  upon 
them.  Ever  since  the  world  began  Saloniki  has  had  history- 
thrust  upon  her.  She  aspired  only  to  be  a  great  trading 
seaport.  She  was  content  to  be  the  place  where  the  cara- 
vans from  the  Balkans  met  the  ships  from  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  Egypt,  and  Asia  Minor.  Her  wharfs  were 
counters  across  which  they  could  swap  merchandise.  All  she 
asked  was  to  be  allowed  to  change  their  money.  Instead  of 
which,  when  any  two  nations  of  the  Near  East  went  to  the 
mat  to  settle  their  troubles,  Saloniki  was  the  mat.  If  any 
country  within  a  thousand-mile  radius  declared  war  on  any 
other  country  in  any  direction  whatsoever,  the  armies  of 
both  belligerents  clashed  at  Saloniki.  They  not  only  used 
her  as  a  door-mat,  but  they  used  her  hills  to  the  north  of 
the  city  for  their  battle-field.  In  the  fighting  Saloniki  took 
no  part.  She  merely  loaned  the  hills.  But  she  knew,  which- 
ever side  won,  two  things  would  happen  to  her:  she  would 
pay  a  forced  loan  and  subscribe  to  an  entirely  new  religion. 
Three  hundred  years  before  Christ  the  people  of  Saloniki 
worshiped  the  mysterious  gods  who  had  their  earthly  habita- 
tion on  the  island  of  Thasos.  The  Greeks  ejected  them, 
and  erected  altars  to  Apollo  and  Aphrodite ;  the  Egyptians 
followed  and  taught  Saloniki  to  fear  Serapis ;  then  came 
Roman  gods  and  Roman  generals ;  and  then  St.  Paul.  The 
Jews  set  up  synagogues,  the  Mohammedans  reared  minarets, 
the  Crusaders  restored  the  cross,  the  Tripolitans  restored  the 
crescent,  the  Venetians  restored  Christianity.  Romans, 
Greeks,  Byzantines,  .  Persians,  Franks,  Egyptians,  and  Bar- 
bary  pirates,  all,  at  one  time  or  another,  invaded  Saloniki. 
She  was  the  butcher's  block  upon  which  they  carved  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  Davis  tells  us  that  there  is  no  French  person 
who  is  made  to  feel  that  there  is  nothing  they  may  do 
to  aid  in  their  country's  need: 

Nor  is  any  one  who  wants  to  help  allowed  to  feet  that  he 
or  she  is  too  poor  ;  that  for  his  sou  or  her  handiwork  there 
is  no  need.  The  midinettcs,  the  "cash"  girls  of  the  great 
department  stores  and  millinery  shops,  had  no  money  to  con- 
tribute, so  some  one  thought  of  giving  them  a  chance  to 
help   the   soldiers   with   their   needles, 

It  was  purposed  they  should  make  cockades  in  the  national 
colors.  Every  French  girl  is  taught  to  sew ;  each  is  born 
with  good  taste.  They  were  invited  to  show  their  good  taste 
in  the  designing  of  cockades,  which  people  would  buy  for  a 
franc,    which    franc   would   be   sent   to    some   soldier. 

The  French  did  not  go  about  this  in  a  hole-in-the-corner 
way  in  a  back  street.  They  did  not  let  the  "cash"  girl  feel 
her  artistic  effort  was  only  a  blind  to  help  her  help  others. 
They   held    a    "salon"    for   the   cockades. 

And  they  held  it  in  the  same  Palace  of  Art.  where  at  the 
annual  salon  are  hung  the  paintings  of  the  great  French 
artists.  The  cockades  are  exhibited  in  one  hall,  and  next  to 
them  is  an  exhibition  of  the  precious  tapestries  rescued  from 
the    Rheims    cathedral. 

In  the  hall  beyond  that  is  an  exhibition  of  lace.  To  this, 
museums,  duchesses,  and  queens  have  sent  laces  that  for 
centuries  have  been  family  heirlooms.  But  the  cockades  of 
Mi  mi  Pinson  by  the  thousands  and  thousands  are  given  just 
as  much  space,  are  arranged  with  the  same  taste  and  by 
the  same  artist  who  grouped  and  catalogued  the  queens'  lace 
handkerchiefs. 

And  each  little  Mimi  Pinson  can  go  to  the  palace  and 
point  to  the  cockade  she  made  with  her  own  fingers,  or 
point  to  the  spot  where  it  was,  and  know  she  has  sent  a 
franc  to   a  soldier  of  France. 

Chapter  XI  deals  with  "'Hints  for  Those  Who  Want 
to  Help,"  and  in  it  Mr.  Davis  has  described  the  opera- 
tions of  various  organizations  and  given  explicit  direc- 
tions how  to  get  into  touch  with  them. 

With  the  French  ix  France  axd  Saloniki.  By 
Richard  Harding  Davis.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons;  $1.99. 

Billingsgate  is  noted  for  more  than  its  picturesque 
language,  for  it  is  the  world's  greatest  middleman's  fish 
market.  London  devours  over  one  and  a  half  million 
pounds  of  fish  every  day  in  normal  times — a  quarter 
of  a  million  tons  a  year  that  means.  Eleven  railroads 
bring  about  550  tons  a  day  and  the  remainder  comes 
by  water.  Before  being  offered  for  sale,  the  fish  at 
Billingsgate  are  inspected  by  a  commission  of  the  Wor- 
shipful Company  of  Fishmongers,  which  holds  letters 
patent  granled  it  by  King  Edward  I  at  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  This  ancient  society  repre- 
sents, through  the  North  Sea  Protective  Association. 
more  than  fifty  of  the  leading  fishing  companies  of  the 
United    Kingdom. 

Illiteracy   among    [ndians,   in   the    several  is 

least  in  K;lii>;l-.  where  it  is  18.7  per  cent, 
est  in  Utah, 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


A  Detective  Story. 
In  reading  the  modern  detective  story  you 
may  be  quite  sure  "that  the  most  incriminated 
character  is  spotlessly  innocent.  You  are 
also  safe  in  betting  heavily  against  the  police. 
These  two  principles  are  faithfully  observed 
in  these  "  three  capital  detective  stories  by 
Nevii  Monroe  Hopkins.  If  he  has  followed 
the  established  path  it  is  just  what  we  should 
wish  him  to  do,  and  he  does  it  with  a  de- 
vious skill  that  holds  us  spellbound.  If  the 
police  were  to  study  these  detective  stories 
they  might  be  able  to  arrest  a  murderer  now 
and   then. 

The  Strange  Cases  of  Mason  Brant.  By 
Nevi!  Monroe  Hopkins.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company;    $1.25   net 


The  German  Empire  Between  Two 'Wars. 

The  student  of  the  future  is  going  to  have 
a  heavy  task  laid  upon  him  if  in  order  to 
understand  the  causes  of  the  great  war  and 
the  conditions  surrounding  its  inception  he 
must  wade  through  the  books  that  are  now 
being  turned  out.  And  the  supply  seems  to 
increase  rather  than  diminish. 

One  of  the  new  books  in  this  line  is  by 
Professor  R.  H.  Fife,  Jr..  of  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity,   who   undertakes   an   exhaustive   study 


of  Germany's  political  and  social  develop- 
ment during  the  period  between  1S71  and 
1914.  It  is  an  ambitious  undertaking  and  the 
author  displays  a  wide  reading  and  an  ex- 
tended residence  in  Germany,  presumably  as 
a  student.  He  has  mastered  many  tables  of 
statistics  and  gives  fair  expression  to  political 
and  economic  theories  current  in  Germany, 
but  his  composition  lacks  somewhat  in  co- 
herency and  the  reader  has  difficulty-  in  mak- 
ing out  his  conclusions. 

In  his  preface  the  author  expresses  his 
desire  to  be  unprejudiced  and  the  hope 
that  his  book  will  not  be  looked  upon 
as  propaganda  of  any  sort.  He  has  un- 
doubtedly made  the  effort  in  all  earnest- 
ness. But  unfortunately  he  has  not  only 
been  very  deeply  impressed  while  in  Ger- 
many and  viewed  things  through  the  eyes  of 
his  friends  there,  but  has  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  learn  anything  about  the  other  na- 
tions of  Europe.  This  has  led  to  a  number 
of  absurdities.  None  of  these  is  more  strik- 
ink  than  his  treatment  of  the  Polish  question. 
Any  one  but  a  Teuton  would  see  the  humor 
in  an  exposition  of  the  situation  which  shows 
the  poor  Prussian  at  the  mercy  of  the  clever 
Pole,  who  threatens  to  drive  him  out  of  Prus- 
sian Poland  by  his  industry  and  thrift,  aided 
by  his  clannishness  and  Polish  national  feel- 
ing.     We    are   expected   to   pity   the    Prussian 


and  approve  of  the  measures  taken  by  the 
government  to  forbid  the  Polish  language,  to 
prevent  Poles  from  taking  any  share  in  the 
administration,  and  to  purchase  vast  tracts  of 
land  from  Poles  in  order  to  settle  on  it  Ger- 
man colonists,  and  drive  out  the  Poles — 
whither  he  does  not  say — and  this  in  a  terri- 
tory that  has  been  inhabited  by  Poles  from 
time  immemorial. 

His  treatment  of  the  press  in  Germany  is 
better,  though  lacking  in  definiteness,  and  he 
finds  in  the  low  social  status  of  the  profes- 
sion of  journalism  as  well  as  in  the  govern- 
mental control  of  editorial  opinion,  and  the 
absence  of  a  high-class  and  independent  news 
service,  the  reasons  for  the  poor  quality  of 
the  German  newspaper.  And  this  he  finds  is 
in  turn  responsible  for  the  ignorance  of  the 
German  public  regarding  other  peoples  and 
their  point  of  view.  J.   E.   L. 

The  German  Empire  Between  Two  Wars.  By 
Robert  Herndon  Fife,  Jr.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan    Company ;    $1.50. 


OUR  NATIONAL  PROBLEMS 

50c     Little  Books  on  Big  Subjects     50c 


THE  HERITAGE 
OF  TYRE 

By  William  Brown  Meloney 

The  first,  direct,  uncompromising 
demand  for  a  new  American  mer- 
cantile marine.  Mr.  Jleloney 
points  out  the  opportunity  that  is 
now  ours,  the  opportunity  to  re- 
cover our  lost  sea  prestige  and  to 
set  our  flag  waving  again  in  every 
great  port  of  the  world.  Not  only 
is  this  merchant  marine  needed  by 
our  commerce — it  is  absolutely 
necessary  and  indispensable  to  the 
support  of  a  truly  adequate  nan. 
The  United  States  must  be  a  vassal 
on  the  seas  no  longer. 

Fifty  cents. 

THE  PENTECOST 
OF  CALAMITY 

By  Owex  WlSTER 
Author  of  "The  Virginian,"'  etc. 

"Mr.  Wister  may  well  be  con- 
gratulated upon  having  voiced  the 
opinion  and  feelings  of  all  those  of 
his  American  countrymen  who. 
proud  of  the  nation's  past,  hold  that 
you  'can  not  pay  too  high  for  the 
finding  and  keeping  of  your  own 
soul.'  " — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

"In  this  book  speaks  the  man, 
not  the  diplomat  .  .  .  the  inter- 
preter of  the  feelings  of  the  Ameri- 
can who  comprehends  the  divinity 
that  is  in  history." — Boston  Adver- 
tiser.    Eighteenth  printing. 

Fifty  cents. 

STRAIGHT  AMERICA 

By  Frances  A.  Kellor 

The  United  States  is  a  huge 
melting-pot  wherein  are  mixed  the 
conflicting  traditions  and  ideals  of 
every  race  and  people  in  the  world. 
This  book  shows  how  we  can  con- 
trol this  process,  how  we  can  best 
educate  and  train  the  immigrant  to 
make  him  indistinguishably  Ameri- 
can— an  integral  and  necessary  ele- 
ment in  an  enlightened  and  united 
nationalism.     Ready  in  June. 

Fifty  cents. 


THE  FORKS  OF 
THE  ROAD 

By  Washington  Gladden 

Awarded  the  prize  offered  by  the 
Church  Peace  Union  for  the  best 
essay  on  tear  and  peace. 

A  powerful  indictment  of  war 
which  calls  upon  the  political  and 
religious  forces  of  our  country  to 
give  up  preparedness  programs  and 
to  follow  a  policy  that  will  make 
for  the  prevalence  of  peace.  Never 
has  Dr.  Gladden  written  with  such 
fervor  and  inspiration;  his  book 
goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  our 
national  problem ;  without  cant  or 
sentimentalism,  he  shows  the 
course  true  Americanism  must  take. 
Fifty  cents. 

THEIR  TRUE  FAITH 
AND  ALLEGIANCE 

By  Gvstavus  Ohlinger 

With     an     introduction     by     Owen 
Wister. 

A  fair,  impartial  discussion  of 
German  propaganda  in  America  de- 
scribing the  methods  in  use  and  the 
results  achieved. 

"For  the  sake  of  the  facts  that 
it  gathers,  this  book  should  be  read 
not  once,  but  two  or  three  times, 
by  all  Americans  who  believe  in 
Union,  in  Lincoln,  and  in  Liberty." 
— Owen  Wister.  Fifty  cents. 

AMERICANIZATION 

By  Royal  Dixon 

What  are  Ave  doing  to  Ameri- 
canize the  alien?  How  can  we 
make  sure  that  he  will  emerge  from 
the  melting-pot  willing  to  support 
and  to  contribute  to  our  institu- 
tions? These  are  questions  which 
Mr.  Dixon  asks  and  to  which  he 
offers  a  clear  and  simple  answer, 
broad  and  practical  in  vision.  His 
suggestions  are  more  than  merely 
constructively  patriotic — they  are 
stirringly  hopeful.  Ready  in  June. 
Fiftv  cents. 


TK  5  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


The  Ivory  Child. 

Allan   Quarteramin  died  several  novels  ago, 

but   his   works   do    follow   him.      There   is   no 

reason    why    they    should    not    follow    for    a 

long   time    to    come,    and   we    hope    that    they 

j   will. 

In  "The   Ivory   Child"   we  have   the  adven- 
tures that  follow  the  abduction  of  Lady  Rag- 
nail,  who  is  mysteriously  spirited  away  to  the 
heart  of  Africa  by  two  native  magicians  who 
identify  her  as  the  proper  guardian   of  their 
tribal    fetish,    the    carved    image    of    a    child. 
j   Lord  Ragnall  invokes  the  aid  of  Allan  Quar- 
|   termain,  and  then  comes  the  journey  into  the 
I   interior    and    the   usual    incidents    of    African 
adventure.      It   need   only  be   said  that    Rider 
Haggard  shows  his  usual  fertility  of  imagina- 
tion  and  that  he   fully  sustains  the   character 
of  his  hero,   a  piece  of  literary   characteriza- 
tion of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  speak 
too  highly  in  praise. 

The     Ivory     Child.       By    H.     Rider    Haggard. 
Xew  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 


Plays. 
These  plays  by  Mr.  Theodore  Dreiser  are 
described  as  "the  first  truly  realistic  dramas 
to  come  out  of  America."  They  are  also  de- 
scribed as  "natural  and  supernatural." 
Realism  seems  to  consist  of  a  careful  search 
for  everything  that  is  ugly  and  trivial,  while 
the  "supernatural"  appears  somewhat  akin  to 
the  idiotic  If  these  are  "realistic  dramas" 
it  is  easy  to  believe  that  they  are  the  first  to 
"come  out  of  America."  We  hope  that  they 
will  also  be  the  last  and  that  they  will  stay 
out. 

Plays  of  the  Natural  and  the  Supernatural. 
By  Theodore  Dreiser.  New  York :  John  Lane 
Company;   SI. 25   net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
The  Globe  Theatre  Shakespeare,  now  in 
course  of  issue  by  Harper  &  Brothers  1 35 
cents),  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  edited  by  Daniel 
Homer  Rich. 

George  W.  Tinkham  of  Stockton  has  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  of  his  "California  Men 
and  Events."  Mr.  Tinkham  has  watched  the 
making  of  California  history  from  an  early 
date,  and  his  book  is  a  thoroughly  useful  one 
as  a  careful  narration  of   fact, 

Mary  Moncure  Parker,  well  known  as  a 
public  reader,  has  published  in  volume  form 
a  number  of  her  most  successful  humorous 
sketches.  The  little  book  is  entitled  "Merry 
Monologues,"  and  it  conies  from  the  house  of 
T.  S.  Denison  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Price,  75 
cents. 

Those  anxious  for  a  picture  of  American 
midshipman  life  by  one  who  knows  it  will 
find  a  satisfact'ny  presentation  in  "Midship- 
man Stanford,"  by  H.  H.  Clark  (Lothrop,  Lee 
&  Shepard  Company;  $1.20  net).  It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  bright  and  vivacious  story  that 
should  appeal  to  young  men. 

"Kisington  Town,"  by  Abbie  Farwell  Brown 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.25  net),  is  a 
charmingly  told  story  for  children  from  six 
to  twelve  years  of  age.  It  relates  how  Har- 
old saved  the  besieged  town  of  Kisington  by 
reading  stories  of  its  history,  to  the  enemy 
king,  who  finally  repents  of  his  resolve  to 
destroy  such  an  interesting  place. 

William  J.  Robinson,  author  of  "My  Four- 
teen Months  at  the  Front"  (Little,  Brown  & 
Co. ;  $1  net),  is  a  Boston  boy  who  enlisted 
from  a  love  of  adventure  and  who  now  re- 
lates his  experiences  with  a  candor  that  is 
convincing  if  sometimes  a  little  excessive. 
The  story  is  told  in  so  straightforward  a 
way  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  ac- 
curacj7. 

A  late  addition  to  the  Hart.  SchalTner  & 
Marx  Prize  Essays  in  Economics,  now  in 
course  of  issue  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, is  "The  Canadian  Iron  and  Steel  Indus- 
try," by  W.  J.  A.  Donald  i  $2  net).  The 
Canadian  iron  and  steel  industries  have  been 
built  up  largely  by  means  of  tariffs  and  boun- 
ties, and  the  author  fully  considers  the  work- 
ing of  these  methods  and  their  effect  on 
Canadian  politics  and  commercial   expansion. 


3Hf*  Mfjtte  %  mm 

Five  Timely  Books 

WITH     THE     FRENCH     IX     FRANCE 

AND    SALONIKI    $1.00 

By  Richard  Harding  Davis 

THE  LOG  OF   A  NONCOMBATANT. .   1.25 
By  Horace   Green 

IN   THE   RUSSIAN  RANKS 1.50 

By  John  Morse 

THE  WAR  IX  EASTERN  EUROPE...  2.00 

By  John    Reed 

Pictured   by   Boardman    Robinson 

GERMANY    VS.     CIVILIZATION 1.00 

By    William    Roscoe    Thayer 

Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled. 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  FrancUeo 


BOOKS  WANTED 

The  Best  Cash  Price  paid  for  books  of  every 
description  in  any  quantity. 

Fine  sets,  entire  libraries,  single  volumes, 
school  and  text  books,  etc. 

Call,  write  or  phone  for  buyer. 

THE  HOLMES  BOOK  CO. 

152  Kearny  Street  Phone  Donglas  5046 
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"Making  a  Man 

A  Guide  to  Health  and  Strength 

ByWM.  GREER  HARRISON 

Athletes  use  it. 
Business  men  use  it. 
Ladies  use  it. 
Children  use  it. 

By  following  Mr.  Harrison's  advice  the 
stout  can  reduce  and  the  thin  can  increase 
their  weight. 

This  manual  of  athletics  is  published  and 
sold  by 

H.  S.  CROCKER    &   CO- 

Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


THE    SCENIC    LINE 

Direct  to 

SACRAMENTO,  DIXON,  WOODLAND,  MARYS- 
VILLE,  COLUSA,  GRIDLEY,  OROVILLE  and  CfflCO 

Automatic  Block  Signals.  Observation  Cars, 
Rock  Ballasted  Road-Bed. 

Through  Observation  Car  service  between 
Chico.  Marysville  and  Bay  Cities  in  connection 
with  Northern  Electric  Railway. 

Write  for  descriptive  folder. 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

San  Francisco  Depot— Key  Route  Ferry 
Oakland  Depot— 40th  and  Khafter  Ave. 


U.S.MaiIS.Ss.  SIERRA,  SONOMA,  VENTURA 

Australia 

Honolulu  —  Samoa 

I^Uds^  June  13,  July  4,  July  25 

LOWEST  RATES  OP  PASSAGE!  Apply  to 
OCEAN ICS.S. CO.. 673  Hkt. St. S.F.Rloit Sitter M 


J.  SPAULDING  &  CO. 

PIONEER  CARPET  CLEANING  WORKS 

Carpets  Cleaned  and   Relayed  on   Short   Notice 
Oriental  Rugs  Cleaned  Phone        QACM 

3S3  Tehama  St     DOUGLAS  JU04 
WE  HAVE  NO  BRANCH  OFFICES 


Caswell's  Coffee 


'Hold  Popular  sway 
At  hotels  and  cafe" 


530-534  Folsom  Street 
Phone  Sutter  6654 


Write  for  Prices  and  Samples 
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Choice  Woolens 
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THE  LATEST  EOOKS. 

Railroads  and  War. 

The  "preparedness"  agitation  in  America 
is  so  largely  concerned  with  men  and  ships 
that  the  importance  of  other  factors  in  mod- 
ern war  is  likely  to  be  overlooked.  To  be 
sure,  the  enormous  expenditure  of  ammuni- 
tion in  the  European  conflict  has  held  the 
attention  of  the  man  in  the  street  and  madt 
him  realize  our  need  in  that  direction.  Bin 
how  many  grasp  the  fact  that  the  most  vital 
factor  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  a  war 
as  carried  on  today  is  the  railway?  This  has 
been  set  forth  technically  and  historically  by 
Edwin  A.  Pratt,  a  transportation  expert  ot 
note,  in  an  admirable  treatise  entitled  "The 
Rise    of    Rail-Power    in    War    and    Conquest." 

While  preeminently  a  book  for  the  engineer 
and  soldier,  it  is  also  full  of  interest  for  the 
layman,  and  incidentally  throws  a  flood  of 
light  on  some  questions  of  international  poli- 
tics, especially  Germany's  designs  on  Bel- 
gium and  Holland  as  shown  by  her  railway 
policy.  It  is  also  interesting  to  learn  how 
the  science  of  the  military  employment  of 
railroads  was  developed  for  the  first  time  in 
our  Civil  War,  a  development  that  has  served 
as  a  model  for  the  military  students  of  Eu- 
rope ever  since. 

The  planning  of  strategic  as  distinguished 
from  economic  railways,  the  methods  of  de- 
struction of  railways  and  bridges  in  wai, 
their  rapid  construction  and  repair,  and  their 
proper  organization  and  administration  for 
military  purposes  are  treated  in  turn  in  con- 
nection with  each  conflict  since  the  Civil 
War.  Interesting  and  valuable  chapters  deal 
with  the  handling  of  railroad  problems  in  the 
Russo-Japanese  war  and  the  Boer  war,  as 
well  as  with  the  Bagdad  Railway  and  rail- 
way projects  in  Africa.  A  classified  bibliog- 
raphy adds  to  the  value  of  the  book.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  a  copy  of  it  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  army  officer  and 
every   railway   official   in   the   country. 

J.  B.  L. 
The    Rise    of    Rail-Power    in    War    and    Con- 
quest.     By    Edwin   A.    Pratt.      Philadelphia:   J.    B. 
Lippincott    Company;    $2.50. 


A  New 'Writer  of  Jewish  Stories. 
.  Under  the  title  of  "God's  Remnants"  Mr. 
Samuel  Gordon  has  written  a  remarkable  se- 
ries of  short  stories  dealing  with  Jewish  life 
in  Russian  Poland,  Prussian  Poland,  Galicia, 
as  well  as  in  New  York  and  London.  They 
are  fresh  and  vigorous,  filled  with  pathos  and 
humor,  and  strike  a  new  note.  In  style  they 
are  a  decided  relief  from  the  dialect  of  Mon- 
tague  Glass   and  Fannie   Hurst. 

In  spite  of  their  varied  character  and  the 
imagination  they  display  one  line  runs 
through  them  all,  to  such  an  extent  indeed 
that  one  might  judge  them  to  have  been 
written  as  propaganda  to  call  the  modern 
Jew   back   to   primitive   orthodoxy. 

In  each  tale  the  hero  or  heroine  is  tempted 
to  apostasy  by  love,  ambition,  or  fear,  and 
in  the  end  is  won  back  by  the  stronger  in- 
fluence of  childhood  teaching  and  pride  of 
race.  The  orthodox  horror  of  marriage  with 
the  gentile  is  frequently  played  upon,  and  if 
official  oppression  of  corrupt  bureaucracy  in 
dealing  with  the  Jews  in  eastern  Europe  is 
perhaps  exaggerated,  it  does  not  seriously 
mar  the  artistic  value  of  these  fascinating 
tales. 

God's  Remnants.  By  Samuel  Gordon.  New 
York:    E.    P.    Duttou   &   Co.;    $1.35   net. 


A  Tennis  Book. 
Miss  Molla  Bjurstedt  is  entitled  to  write 
a  book  about  tennis,  but  we  may  doubt  if  it 
will  be  welcomed  by  the  more  energetic  of 
women  players,  who  may  resent  the  advice 
to  play  an  accurate  game  rather  than  a 
strong  game.  Miss  Bjurstedt  advises  women 
not  to  volley  nor  to  play  net,  nor  to  try  for 
services  aces.  Unless  they  conserve  their 
strength  they  will  be  exhausted  after  two  sets. 
The  woman  player,  she  says,  should  be  per- 
fect in  the  forehand  and  background  drives, 
and  she  may  then  expect  to  win.  The  other 
strokes  do  not  matter  much.  Miss  Bjurstedt 
is  unorthodox  in  many  respects,  but  she  is 
entitled  by  her  own  play  to  be  as  unorthodox 
as  she  pleases. 

Tennis     for     Women.        By     Molla     Bjurstedt. 
New  York:   Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;   $1.25  net. 


hospital  is  the  scene  of  the  story,  and  its 
chief  characters  are  a  famous  surgeon  and  a 
young  wounded  officer  whose  fervent  Catho- 
lic piety  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  doc- 
tor's philosophy  of  materialism. 

The  second  volume  of  W.  B.  Bryan's  "A 
Hisiory  of  the  National  Capital,"  covering 
the  period  between  1815  and  1878,  has  just 
been  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 
It   is  in   twenty  chapters. 

"Kitchener's  Mob,"  James  Norman  Hall's 
unceusored  account  of  his  experiences  in  the 
British    army,    which    was    published    recently 

by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  is  already 
in    its    third    printing. 

Harper  &  Brothers  announce  that  this 
month  they  will  publish  "A  Diplomat's  Wife 
in  Mexico."  by  Edith  O'Shaughnessy,  the 
wife  of  Nelson  O'Shaughnessy,  who  was 
charge  d'affaires  in  Mexico  City  in  1913- 
1914. 

The  Century  Company  has  just  published 
j  "The  Story  of  the  Earth,"  by  C.  W.  and 
H.  C.  Washburne,  a  new  type  of  science 
primer  for  young  children,  aiming  to  give  in 
a  dramatic  and  entertaining  form  the  sub- 
stantial facts  about  the  earth's  origin  and 
early  history,  the  coal  age,  the  ice  age,  the 
beginnings  of  life,  and  prehistoric  man.  The 
work  is  illustrated  with   line  drawings. 

It  is  two  years  since  the  death  of  Joseph 
Fels,  who  made  a  fortune  in  trade  and 
abandoned  money-making  to  attack  the 
sources  of  monopoly  and  privilege.  A  biog- 
raphy entitled  "Joseph  Fels:  His  Life-Work. " 
by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Mary  Fels,  is  to  be 
brought  out  this  month  by  B.  W.  Huebsch. 
This  book  deals  fully  with  the  many  social, 
political,  and  economic  activities  in  England 
and  America  that  found  a  sympathetic  sup- 
porter  in    Mr.    Fels. 

Ruth  Kedzie  Wood  is  now  busily  engaged 
in  the  compilation  of  an  anthology  of  prose 
and  verse  relating  to  the  dog,  and  asks  the 
public  to  help  her  by  adding  to  her  store  of 
dog  characters  renowned  in  literature,  of 
classic  descriptions  and  poetic  tributes.  Her 
address  is  287   Fifth   Avenue,  New  York. 

The  dramatic  story  of  the  Irish  insurrec- 
tions of  the  last  century  and  a  half,  with 
their  heroic  episodes,  daring  characters,  the- 
atrical trials,  executions,  and  imprisonments, 
is  told  by  Claude  G.  Bowers  in  his  book,  just 
published,  "The  Irish  Orators  :  A  History  of 
Ireland's  Fight  for  Freedom,"  which  carries 
a  foreword  from  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  the 
commendations  of  many  leaders  of  the  Irish 
race.  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company  is  the 
publisher. 

The  National  Society  of  the  Colonial 
Dames  of  America  has  prepared,  under  the 
editorship  of  Dr.  Newton  D.  Mereness,  an 
invaluable  supplement  to  existing  historical 
records  of  our  colonial  period.  This  volume 
consists  of  eighteen  hitherto  unpublished  nar- 
ratives, some  having  been  written  originally 
in  English,  others  being  translations  from 
French  or  German.  They  give  accounts  of 
travels,  when  travel  was  a  life  adventure, 
from  end  to  end  of  the  Atlantic  slope  ;  from 
Savannah  to  Albany,  from  Albany  to  Niagara 
Falls,  Quebec,  Hartford  and  Boston,  through 
the  Great  Lakes  from  Detroit  to  Chicago,  up 
the  Mississippi  from  New  Orleans  to  St. 
Louis,  down  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi 
from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans,  up  the 
Tennessee,  through  the  wild  country  of  the 
Choctaws,  Creeks,  and  Cherokees,  and 
through  the  backwoods  from  Pennsylvania 
to  North  Carolina.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany  is  the   publisher. 


Across  My  Path. 
Mrs.  Pickett,  widow  of  General  Pickett, 
has  met  and  known  many  distinguished 
people  in  her  day,  and  we  can  only  wonder 
that  her  recollections  of  them  should  be  of 
so  trivial  a  nature.  She  writes  of  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis,  Mme. 
Modjeska,  Fanny  Kemble,  Sarah  Erne  Jewett, 
and  a  dozen  others,  but  although  the  atten- 
tion is  occasionally  arrested  by  something 
distinctive  there  is  very  little  that  need  have 
been  written  at  all,  very  little  that  rises 
above  the  level  of  the  commonplace. 

Across  My  Path.     By  La  Salle  Cornell  Pickett. 
New   York :    Brentano's ;    $1    net. 


Gossip  ot  Books  and  Authors. 
The  Putnams  have  published  a  romance  en- 
titled  "The   Night   Cometh,"   by   Paul   Bourgct 
of  the  French  Academy.     A  French  military 


New  Books  Received. 

Impressions  and  Experiences  of  a  French 
Trooper,  19U-1915.  Bv  Christian  Mallet.  New 
York:    E.    P.    Dutton   &   Co.;    $1    net. 

Personal    adventures    of   a    French    soldier. 

Domestic  Life  in  Rumania.  By  Dorothea 
Kirke.  New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.50 
net. 

By  a  lady  who  spent  many  years  in  Rumania 
as    a    nurse. 

The  Problems  and  Lessons  of  tiil  War. 
Edited  by  George  H.  Blakcslce,  New  York:  G. 
P.   Putnam's  Sons;  $2  net. 

Clark    University    addresses.    December,    1915. 

German    Atrocities.      By  J.    II.    Morgan.      New 
York:    E.    P.    Dutton    &    Co.;    $1    net. 
An    official    investigation. 

Alcohol  and  Society.  By  John  Koren.  New 
York:   Henry  Holt  &  Co.;    $1.25    net. 

An  expansion  of  articles  written  for  the  At- 
lantic  Monthly. 

The  First  Seven  Divisions.  By  Captain  Er- 
nest Hamilton.  New  York:  E.  I*.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
$1.50    net. 

An  account  of  the  fighting  from  Mons  to 
Ypres. 

Quiet   Talks    with  the    Fam  n.v.      By    Charles 

Edward       Jefferson.  New       Vnrk:       Thomas       Y. 

Crowell    Company:    SI  net. 

Domestic  advice. 

Happy    Valley.      By    Anne    Shannon      i 
Chicago:    A.    C.    Mc<  luri;   &    <  ■■  ,    -I  30 
A  novel, 

TH  V.  A  M  E  R  i  CA  N-  1*1.  VN  "l  I  •'  IVEB  N  M  E  N  r.  By 
Charles    W.     Bacon,     A.     II. .    nssisiL-d    by    Franklyn 


S.    -Morse,    A.    II..    A.    M.       New    York:    G.    P.    Put- 
nam's   Sons;    $2.50    net. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  inter- 
preted   by    accepted   authorities. 

Zeppelins  ami  Super-Zeppelins.  By  R.  P. 
Ilearnc.       New     York:     John     Lnne     Company:     $1 

The     historj     and     principle    of     the     Zeppelins. 

Marooned    \  \    in;:    Forest.      By    A.    Hyatt    Ver- 
rill.       Xew    York:    Harper    &    Brothers;    $1.25    net. 
A   story   of  adventure. 

The  Elements  of  Style.  By  David  Watson 
Rannie,    M.   A.     New   York:    E.    P.   Dutton  &  Co.: 

$1.50    net. 

A    general    discussion    of    the    literary    art. 

The     Valley     of      Lebanon,       Bv     Helen      S. 

Wright.        New     York:     Robert     .1.     Shores:     SI     net. 
A    volume    of    verse. 

Nothing  Sl*cceeds  Like  Success.  By  Chris- 
tian D.  Larson.  New  Ymk:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
l  ompanj  ;    50   cents   net. 

New    Thought. 

In!  Determined  Angler  and  the  Brook 
Trout.  By  Charles  Bradford.  New  York:  G. 
P.    Putnam's    Sons:    $1    net. 

Revised    and    enlarged    edition.      Illustrated. 

St\r  of  the  North.  Bv  Francis  William  Sul- 
livan. New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.35 
net. 


The   Hermit   Doctor   of   Gaya.      By   I.    A.    R. 
Wylie,      New    York:    G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons;    $1.35. 
A    novel. 

Sordello.  Ey  Robert  Browning.  Edited  by 
Rev.  Arthur  J.  Whvte,  M.  A.  New  York:  E.  P 
Dutton    &    Co.;    $2    net. 

With    introduction    and    notes. 

Ramel.es  of  a  Canadian  Naturalist.  By  S. 
T.  Wood.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2 
net. 

With    color  illustrations   by    Robert   Holmes. 

Making  Life  a  Masterpiece.  By  Orison 
Swett  Marden.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company;    $1. 

New    Thought. 

If   Ye  Fulfill  the  Royal  Law.     By  A.   II.   W. 
New   York:    G.   P.    Putnam's  Sons;   $1.50. 
A   plea    for    the   divine    sovereignty. 

Your  Boy-  and  His  Training.  By  Edwin 
Puller.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1-50 
net. 

What   to   tell   the  boy  and  how  to  tell   him. 

New  Wars  for  Old.     By  John  Haynes  Holmes. 
New    York:    Dodd,    Mead  &   Co.;   $1.50  net. 
A    statement   of   radical    pacifism. 

The  Tourist's  Northwest.  By  Ruth  Kedzie 
Wood,  F.  R.  G.  S.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  it 
Co.;    SI. 75    net. 

How    t"    see    the    Northwest. 

Coronata.      Edited  by    Richard   Wilson,    D.    Litt. 
New  York:   E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  60  cents  net. 
A  book  of  poems  in  rhyme  and   rhythm. 

The  Heritage  of  Tyre.  By  William  Brown 
Meloney.  New  Y'ork:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
50    cents. 

A  plea  for  sea  power. 

The     Door     of     Dread.       By     Arthur     Stringer. 
Indianapolis:    Bobbs-Merrill    Company;    $1.25    net. 
A    novel. 

The  Story-Tellers'  Halt..  By  Richard  Wil- 
son. D.  Litt.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
60   cents   net. 

An    English   reading  book   for  junior  forms. 

My  Secret  Service.  By  the  Man  Who  Dined 
with  the  Kaiser.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company;    $1    net. 

Experiences    of    a    neutral    journalist    at    Vienna, 


Sofia.      Constantinople,       Nish,       Belgrade,      Asia 
Minor,    etc. 

Chronicles  oi  rn  Wiin  e  Moun  r  u  its.  Bv 
Frederick  W.  Kilbourne.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin    Companj  :    $2   net. 

The  story  of  one  oi  the  mosl  beautiful  and 
p  ipular   of    American    playgrounds. 

A   Merr'     I'.-.  in  Far  I 

]:.      Walter    M.    Young.      New    York: 
John    Lane    Company;    $1-50    net. 

Humor  Lures    ••{    an    Englishman. 


EAGLE 

COnSensED 
MILK 


Both  as  a  pure,  safe 
baby  food  and  a  cook- 
ing    necessity,    Gail 
Borden   Eagle  Brand 
J  Condensed  Milk  has  held  the  \ 
confidence  of    thousands  of  I 
women  for  over  half  a  century. 

BORDEN'S 

—that  name  on   milk — bot-  ' 
tied,  condensed,  evaporated 
or  malted — is  your  guarantee 
of  purity,  richness  and  uni-  , 
formly  high  quality,  j 

Always  keep  a  sup- 
*y  °./.  '  *  Eagle 


Brand"  in  the  house 
ready  to  use  in  all  i 
p.     cooking    emer- 
£gfi   genciea    when 
you  need  pure, 
rich  milk. 
Ar.S-16 


W.  D.  Fennimore 


A.  R.  Fennimore 


mm 
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Wearers  Appreciate  New  Double 
Vision  Lenses 

Double  vision  lenses,  which  are  manufactured 
by  an  entirely  new  process  and  known  as  "■'al- 
tex  "  Onepieee  Bifocalc,  have  made  it  possible  for 
thousands  of  people  to  wear  bifocals  who  hereto 
fore  found  it  impossible.  The  "Caltex"  One- 
pi  ce  Bifocals  combine  reading  and  distance  cor- 
rections in  one  lens  which  is  ground  from  a 
single  piece  of  clear  and  perfect  optical  glass. 
When  worn  there  is  no  noticeable  dividing  line 
between  reading  and  distance  portions.  They 
are  entirely  void  oi"  color  distortions  and  the 
many  other  disagreeable  features  of  the  old  style 
bifocals. 


San  Francisco 


181  Post  Street 
2508  Mission  St. 

1221  Broadway,  Oakland 


I 


Go  East 

*-^-e  LOW  FARES 


ROUND  TRIP 

Baltimore $108.50 

Boston 11 2.70 

Chicago 72.50 

Dallas 62.50 

Denver 55.00 

Houston 62.50 

Kansas  City 60.00 

Memphis 70.00 

Montreal 110.70 

New  Orleans 70.00 

New  York 110.70 

Philadelphia 110.70 

St.  Louis 70.00 

Toronto 98.50 

Washington                           108.50 

Ogden.  Salt  Lake  City  and 
other  points  upon  request. 


FIRST  IN  SAFETY 

SALE  DATES 

June  8,  9,   10.  26,  27.   28. 
July  1.  2.  4.  5.  6.  II.  12,  13.  26.  27.  28. 
Aug.    1.  2.  3,  8.  9,   10.  24,  25.  28.  29. 
Sept.  7.  8,  12,  13. 

Tickets  will  also  be  sold  to  Buffalo. 
N.  Y..  Inly  4,  5,  and  6.  August  1,  '-'.  and 
:j;  to  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  July  11.  12,  and 
18;  to  Davenport.  la..  July  26,  J7.  and 
28;  to  Chattanooga.  Tenn..  September 
11  and  12. 

Going  Limit  15  days 

Return   Limit,  Three  Months  from 

Date  of  Sale,  but  not  after 

October  31,  1916 

$110.70  to  New  York  is  good  between  New  Orleans  and  New  York 

by  Southern  Pacific's  Atlantic  S.  S.  Line,  with  sailings  Wednesdays 

and  Saturdays,  and  includes  Berth  and  Meals  on  Steamers. 

For  Train  Service  and  Sleeping  Car  Berths  ASK  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  ACF 


Good  on  AH  Trains 
Pullman  Standard  and 
Tourist  Sleeping  Cars 

Best  Dining  Car  in  America 

Stopovers 
Going  and  Returning 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


June  10,  1916. 


A  GOOD  ORPHEUM  BILL. 


Things  always  seem  to  me  to  skate  along 
with  a  livelier  sense  of  enjoyment  when  a 
vaudeville  bill  does  not  run  too  monotonously 
to  singing  and  dancing  couples,  although  a 
vaudeville  audience  rises  to  more  enthusi- 
astic response  to  this  line  of  entertainment 
than   to   any   other. 

This  is  the  second  week  of  "The  River  of 
Souls,"  but  the  audience  received  it  with  the 
absorbed  attention  accorded  a  novelty.  Mr. 
John  L.  Golden  can  not  but  have  known, 
when  he  wrote  this  striking  playlet  for  the 
Lambs'  Club  gambol,  that  it  was  destined  to 
receive  the  seal  of  public  approbation.  It  is 
too  well  done,  both  in  the  matter  of  dra- 
matic construction  and  dramatic  dialogue,  to 
have  had  its  career  limited  to  but  one  oc- 
casion. The  author  has  also  known  how  to 
give  a  stately  Oriental  quality  to  the  phrase- 
ology employed,  and  Martin  Beck  has  be- 
stowed upon  the  playlet  a  beautiful  dress. 
The  costuming  and  the  make-up  of  the 
players  have  an  artistic  value  of  a  degree  to 
accord  with  the  play,  and  the  players  do 
such  good  team  work  that  the  tone  of  poetic 
exaltation  that  characterizes  the  play  is  pre- 
served  throughout. 

Felice  Morris,  as  the  Lily  Flower,  and  the 
desired  object  of  the  Mandarin's  wicked 
machinations,  throws  herself  very  thoroughly 
into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and  gives  a 
good  reading  to  the  flowery  lines,  while 
strictly  preserving  the  human  add  dramatic 
value  of  the  situation.  Harold  Hartsell  is 
striking  as  the  terrible  Mandarin,  and  he, 
too,  thoroughly  maintains  the  poetic  and  dra- 
matic values  of  the  piece.  The  make-up  of 
the  two  young  actors  impersonating  the 
Carver  and  the  Play  Actor,  reinforced  by 
their  physical  similarity,  unite  in  producing 
a  resemblance  that  really  amounts  to  a  du- 
plication, quite  as  complete  a  stage  resem- 
blance as   I   remember  to   have  seen. 

The  atmosphere  of  impending  tragedy  is 
so  consistently  preserved  throughout  the 
piece  that  the  surprise  at  the  end  is  over- 
whelming; and  yet  there  is  no  violation  of 
the  artistic  unities,  simply  because  the  piece 
is   really  poetic  melodrama. 

There  is  another  and  thoroughly  modern 
playlet  this  week,  called  "Forty  Winks," 
which  has  a  pronouncedly  "newly-wed" 
flavor,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  wedded 
couple  who  make  up  the  two  characters  are 
supposed  to  have  been  married  five  years. 
Arnold  Bennet  in  one  of  his  novels  fixes  five 
years  as  the  time  limit  of  the  grand  passion. 
But  the  young  husband  in  "Forty  Winks"  is 
still  very  much  in  love,  which  state  of  things 
is  warmly  approved  by  the  mercurial  spec- 
tators that  we  so  often  hear  chuckling  with 
delight  over  jocular  hard  knocks  administered 
to  the  institution  of  marriage.  The  au- 
dience is  also  in  a  very  sympathetically  re- 
ceptive condition  during  the  performance  of 
"Forty  Winks"  because  it  bears  on  the  preg- 
nant subject  of  domestic  finance.  And,  when 
things  that  threaten  financial  shipwreck  finally 
smooth  themselves  out,  a  concerted  sigh  of 
satisfaction  goes  up  from  the  audience,  a 
sigh  that  says,  "Well,  thank  goodness  they 
can  go  on  spending  money  in  the  good  old 
American  way  !"  For  this  young  couple  are 
thoroughly  American  in  that  they  spend 
slathers  of  money  on  vain  gauds,  such  as 
gorgeous  clothes,  gorgeous  meals,  and  gor- 
geous shows.  The  piece  is  agreeably  carried 
by  Fay  Wallace  and  Regan  Hughston,  a  very 
good-looking  and  exceedingly  well-dressed 
couple. 

Mine.  Eleanora  de  Cisneros,  prima  donna 
of  note,  gave  an  interesting  and  varied  vocal 
number,  during  which  she  delivered  a  brief 
speech,  claiming  for  each  land  the  need  of 
song  couched  in  its  own  tongue.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  idea  Mme.  Cisneros  gave  a 
number  of  selections  in  English  :  Tosti's 
"Good-By" — which  ought  to  be  hackneyed  by 
this  time,  but  which  continues  to  triumph 
over  its  over-employment — "Annie  Laurie," 
"Come  Back  to  Erin,"  and  finally,  as  a 
clincher,    "The    Star- Spangled    Banner." 

The  lady  has  the  defect  of  a  thread  of 
wornness  in  her  upper  range,  but  her  voice 
is,  nevertheless,  a  fine  and  sonorous  instru- 
ment,   with    superb    contralto    depth,    and    ricli 

>ref  >f  drama  lie  expressiveness.  Oddly 
i:gli  the  least  pleasing  of  her  contribu- 
:-  v.as  the  operatic  number,  an  aria  from 
izetti's  "Lucrezia  Borgia."     She  is  almost 


too  dramatic  in  style  for  the  line  of  ballads 
she  chose,  but  nevertheless  she  is  too  fine  a 
vocalist  not  to  render  them  extremely  well. 
And,  besides,  she  was  a  stage  picture  all  the 
time  she  was  singing.  She  wore  a  very  beau- 
tiful gown,  the  sort  of  thing  a  painter  would 
approve.  It  had  a  picturesque,  mediaeval  cut, 
and  she  looked  in  it  like  a  high-born  dame  in 
some  operatic  castle.  Perhaps  it  was  quite 
too  operatic  for  our  modern  artists,  so  sternly 
realistic,  to  approve,  but  they  would  have 
loved    the    color. 

Where,  like  a  shoaling  sea,  the  lovely  blue 
Played    into    green. 

Mme.  Cisneros  has  the  stateliness  and 
beauty  to  carry  with  grace  and  dignity  this 
splendid  costume  with  its  vine-leaves  and 
broideries  of  gold;  it  was  suggestive  of  some 
special  loom,  and  she  is  so  dramatic,  with 
features  and  gestures  acting  in  unison,  and 
with  the  slanting  eyebrows  of  tragedy,  that  I 
thoroughly  enjoyed  looking  at  her  during  the 
whole   of  her   offering;. 

There  was  an  acrobatic  novelty  in  which 
four  slender,  muscle-hardened  youths,  garbed 
in  white  fleshings,  posed  against  a  dark  vel- 
vet curtain,  and  then  did  feats  of  strength 
that  suggested  to  the  fearful  female  mind 
overdrawn  vitality  and  organic  collapse. 
One  of  them  made  his  biceps  swell  for  our 
delectation,  a  fearsome  sight ;  in  fact,  he  gave 
a  regular  muscle  dance.  But  they  were  a 
neatly  built,  compact,  well-set-up  group,  and 
whether  or  not  they  can  continue  to  stand  the 
exactions  they  make  upon  themselves,  their 
act  is  very  good. 

Bonita  and  Lew  Hearn  followed  them  and 
showed  themselves  at  once  to  be  favorites,  in 
spite  of  Bonita  beginning  with  a  next  to  in- 
audible song.  However,  she  can  cap  the  fact 
that  she  has  no  singing  voice  at  all  by  demon- 
strating the  possession  of  a  particularly  soft, 
pretty,  magnetic  speaking  voice  and  a  quiet, 
uninsistent,  but  fetching  way  of  gaining  her 
comedy  effects  that  pleases  her  audience. 
Part  of  the  joke  of  their  comedy  stunt  lies 
in  the  contrast  between  the  two  performers, 
Bonita  being  a  large,  plump,  reposeful,  sump- 
tuous, voluptuous,  Orientally  cream-colored 
brunette,  while  Lew  Hearn  is  made  up  as  an 
Uncle-Sammish,  hay-seeded,  country-town 
sheriff,  with  an  unctuously  enjoying  expres- 
sion of  countenance  and  a  trend  toward  rural, 
9-o'clock-in-the-evening  wickedness.  The  act 
goes  well  and  gains  additional  savor  from  the 
boyish  zest  with  which  the  orchestra  joy- 
fully participates  in  the  "Spanish  Joe" 
chorus. 

Embs  and  Alton  are  a  nice  young  couple 
crammed  full  of  music,  and  both  of  whom 
can  sing  and  play.  They  are  engaging  to 
look  at,  pleasant  to  listen  to,  and  their  act, 
with  its  tendency  to  the  sentimental  in  bal- 
lads, constituted  a  satisfactorily  pronounced 
contrast  to  the  black-face  comedy  and  boiler- 
foundry   vocalism   of  the  Fay-Coley  act. 

Some  whirlwind  dancing  from  the  Gomez 
trio,  a  troupe  who  give  Spanish  peasant 
dances,  furnished  an  enjoyable  diversion  and 
some  sense  of  novelty  because  of  the  national 
and   un-American   character   of   the   dances. 

Pictures  in  three  installments  rounded  out 
the  programme ;  the  series  depicting  scenes 
in  the  life  of  a  deliciously  unconscious  and 
cheerful  baby  being  hung  upon  with  such 
fascinated  absorption  by  the  audience  as  to 
offer  a  cheering  suggestion  that  the  day  of 
the  baby  has  not  quite  gone  by. 


IN  THE  GALLERIES. 


People  have  come  away  from  the  Palace 
of  Fine  Arts  declaring  that  it  is  almost 
empty  and  that  the  big  guns  among  the 
artists  are  all  gone.  Yet  in  almost  the  first 
gallery  we  entered  there  were  the  familiar 
and  unfamiliar  canvases  of  the  Chase  collec- 
tion. We  paused  to  admire  again  the  per- 
fection with  which  the  artist  had  painted 
luscious,  red-blooded  materialism  or  childish 
unconsciousness,  according  to  his  subjects, 
and  to  try  to  search  out  the  strokes  of  the 
brush  which  so  unerringly  indicated  in 
Chase's  own  portrait  the  sophistication  of  the 
man  of  the  world.  He  seems  to  preside  with 
an  artist's  sovereignty  over  his  subjects,  yet 
Jove  nodded  when  he  painted  the  lady  in 
gray,  for,  though  her  face  is  full  of  life  and 
its  own  character,  the  anatomy  under  the 
handsome  gray  gown  is  wooden. 

We  wandered  on  to  the  Whistler  room, 
and  wondered  if  San  Francisco  would  per- 
form the  duty  laid  out  for  it  and  purchase 
the  portrait  of  the  gently  austere  lady  in 
black.  So  far,  Ganguin's  "Tahitian  Frieze" 
remains  unpurchased,  perhaps  because,  being 
but  a  part  of  a  whole,  its  color  is  the  only 
beauty  which  penetrates. 

Sargent,  who  was  to  so  many  residents  of 
this  far-off  section  of  America  only  a  famous 
name  before  the  Exposition,  is  still  repre- 
sented. The  golden-brown  Egyptian  nude 
still  turns  her  graceful,  undulatory  back  upon 
her  admirers,  and  the  searching,  analytic 
gaze  of  a  reader  of  souls  meets  us,  as  we 
enter,  from  Henry  James'  portrait,  making 
artistic  contrast  with  the  candid  sweetness  of 
"Rose-Marie."  Thus  we  still  have  fine  speci- 
mens  of   three  of  the  best-known  moderns  in 


the  annals  of  easel  painting.  And  there  are 
any  quantity,  besides,  of  old  friends  and  new 
among  the  pictures.  Ritman,  the  artist  who 
has  such  a  passion  for  painting  radiant  blonde 
flesh  tints  of  living  human  flowers  against  a 
background  of  flowers,  has  duplications  and 
reduplications  of  his  pet,  golden-haired  model. 
And  Woodbury's  live  and  lithe  fishes  can  still 
be  seen  darting  across  "steep  down  gulfs"  of 
liquid  blue.  There  are  a  few  of  Metcalf's 
lovely  studies  of  woodland  greenery  and  a 
number  of  Walter  Griffin's  pictures,  with 
their  jewel-like,  Monticellian  mepatcments, 
fill,    or   nearly   fill,    one    of   the   galleries. 

And — what  think  you?  The  golden-misted 
Turner  still  lingers ;  the  only  one,  unless  I 
am  very  much  mistaken,  of  all  the  goodly 
company  in  Gallery  63.  They  say  that  every 
Turner  is  worth  a  fortune,  and  so  this  can- 
vas, for  all  its  modest  size,  must  represent  a 
mint  of  money. 

There  are  a  number  of  George  Bellows' 
canvases ;  sufficient  for  us  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  st3rle  of  this  lover  of  color, 
who  always  paints  his  rather  stiffly  placid 
subject  as  if  he  loved  better  to  weave  color 
harmonies  for  a  background  than  to  search 
out  and  bring  to  light  the  souls  of  his  sitters. 

There  are  a  great  many  divorces  in  the 
Exposition  among  groups  that  have  repre- 
sented the  work  of  one  artist.  Frieseke's 
later  and  more  notable  works  are  gone.  I 
saw  nothing  of  his  except  "Sleep,"  with  none 
to  do  it  reverence,  this  study  in  sallow  flesh 
with  rose  trimmings  that  people  thought  at 
first  they  liked  better  than  his  radical  works 
of  later  years.  That  was  a  pretty  strong 
draught  for  us  untutored  Pacific  Coasters  to 
swallow,  that  swallow  of  chartreuse-green 
Frieseke  art,  but  we  took  our  medicine 
bravely,  and  I  heard  many  come  around 
later  and  declare  that  they  had  begun  to  en- 
joy his  method  of  painting  color  reflections 
on  flesh. 

Many,  many  of  the  paintings  from  the 
woman's  gallery  are  gone.  I  did  run  across 
the  prim,  but  natural  little  golden-haired 
Ellen  Emmet  Rand  girl,  nursing  the  flat- 
nosed  black  cat,  and  there  is  a  lonesome 
Betty  de  Jong,  the  picture  of  a  woman  bear- 
ing in  her  rather  heavy- featured  face  that 
family  resemblance  to  all  the  other  Betty 
de  Jongs  which  is  that  bright  young  painter's 
stumbling  block. 

I  wonder  if  anybody  really  admires 
"Resurrection"  ?  It  is  still  here,  and  the 
puzzle  as  to  why  spring's  birthday  suit  hasn't 
any  of  the  glad  hues  of  youth  still  lasts;  and 
also  as  to  the  identity  of  the  saturnine  fe- 
male on  the  couch,  who  is  so  tastelessly  di- 
vided down  the  middle  by  her  drapery.  To 
me  there  is  something  obscurely  aggravating 
in  that  putty-colored  Spring,  with  her  snippy 
profile.  The  model  chosen  was  a  poor  selec- 
tion for  the  role. 

What  a  comfort  to  contemplate,  instead, 
the  simple,  reposeful  directness  of  Roger's 
"Siesta."  I  am  not  sure  about  the  name, 
but  it  seems  to  hit  off  the  subject  exactly, 
for  the  dogs  in  the  group  are  all  delightfully 
relaxed  in  noonday  slumber.  Each  fasci- 
nating dog  visage  has  its  own  character,  as 
well  as  its  degree  of  repose,  and  all  the 
colors  unite  to  satisfy  the  eye  by  the  restful 
harmony  with  which  they  lead  up  to  the 
dominant  note  in  the  velvety,  tan-brown 
brown  coats  of  the  irresistible  group. 

The  works  of  Axel  Gallen  Kallela,  the  Fin- 
nish artist,  whose  large  collection  offered  a 
rich  field  for  lively  discussion  and  red-hot 
argument  after  the  opening  of  the  Annex, 
still  fill,  or  nearly  fill,  a  large  gallery.  He 
is  an  artist  whose  canvases  alternately  move 
one  to  admiration  or  dismay  (I  speak  always 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  shamelessly 
uninstructed  and  unregenerate).  I  have 
heard  people  argue  until  they  were  black  in 
the  face — well,  anyway,  hot  under  the  collar 
— as  to  the  expediency  of  painting  the  faces 
and  hands  of  the  snow-shoe  riders  such  a 
lively  scarlet,  without  other  suggestion  of  re- 
flection to  keep  the  scarlet  company.  They 
have  moaned  over,  or  passionately  eulogized, 
according  to  their  standards,  the  male  sub- 
ject with  the  aurora  borealis  complexion,  and 
enemies  have  been  known  to  heal  the  breach 
while  gazing  in  united  and  unstinted  con- 
demnation upon  the  shrimp-pink,  wormy 
nudes  who  are  going  a-swimming.  And  yet, 
alongside  of  these  explosions  of  color,  and 
his  very  sketchy  sketches,  there "  are  other 
canvases  that  hold  one  fascinated  by  the  rich 
expressiveness  that  tells  in  every  stroke  of 
the  brush. 

There  are  some  pallid  survivors  of  Gallery 
51 — known  as  the  "Chamber  of  Horrors"  in 
early  Exposition  days,  before  they  threw  open 
to  our  unbelieving  gaze  the  radicals  of  the 
Annex.  Among  them  is  one  of  "the  most 
beautiful  pictures" — or  so  the  dictum  has 
been  passed  along.  This  is  the  Kent  "Mother 
and  Her  Sons"  ;  the  one — you  surely  remem- 
ber it — which  represents  a  pink  female  nude 
— the  mother — seated  insecurely  upon  air,  be- 
ing strenuously  propped  thereto  by  her  four 
equally  pink  sons.  They  are  all  eccentrically 
and  unbeautifully  shaped,  and  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  picture  are  so  pronounced  as  to 
detract  from  the  value  of  its  imaginative  sug- 
gestion,  so   much   admired   by   the  artist-seers. 
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It  is  curious  how  radically  different  points 
of  view  can  be  in  the  appreciation  of  the  art 
of  painting.  It  is  nothing  like  as  much  so 
with  architecture,  with  sculpture,  with  belles 
leftrcs.  Why,  then  are  we  on  the  outside  on 
so  different  a  plane  of  appreciation  from  the 
painters?  Is  there  a  grand  bluff  put  up  by 
the  artists  ?  Do  they  really  mean  all  they 
say  ?  Can  it  be  possible  that  there  is  genuine 
sincerity  in  the  appreciation  expressed  for 
the  Cubists  and  Futurists,  or  for  all  those 
copper-colored  nudes  with  Bologna-sausage 
muscles  that  adorned  the  Annex  vestibules  ? 
They  have  gathered  a  lot  of  the  freaks  in  one 
room.  The  yellow  demon  who  looks  like  an 
alcoholically  induced  figment  is  still  hard  at 
work    pulling   the    hair    of   his    equally    yellow 
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employees  in  all  departments, 
capital     invested     in     gas,     elec- 
tricity,     railroads,      and      water 
plants. 

square     miles     of     territory     in 
which  it  operates. 
stockholders. 

counties    of   the    State    in    which 
it  transacts  business. 
consumers  served  with  gas,  elec- 
tricity, water,  and  steam, 
people  served  in  30  counties, 
cities     and    towns     in     which     it 
transacts  business, 
annual  wages  paid  employees  in 
1914. 

average    daily    wage    paid     each 
employee  in  1914. 
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for  labor  and  material. 
taxes  paid  to  the   State  of  Cali- 
fornia in  1914. 
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companion.  One  can  but  admit  that  the 
artist  has  contrived  a  successful  example  of 
the  fantastically  horrible.  The  contents  of 
the  whole  room,  in  fact,  would  give  a  tippler 
a  fit  of  apprehensively  low  spirits.  The 
artist's  "Family"  is  there,  the  lady  with  the 
game  eye  still  triumphantly  capturing  the 
major  part  of  the  puzzled  survey  of  stray 
observers. 

Once  in  a  while  something  authoritative  is 
handed  out  to  us,  and  we  make  a  pilgrimage, 
only  to  learn  that  "every  eye  makes  its  own 
beauty,"  and  that  we  must  not  be  too  literal 
in  admiring  to  order.  ^A  high  authority,  for 
instance,  whose  sincerity  can  not  be  ques- 
tioned, had  decreed  that  Csok's  "Fairies"  was 
one  of  the  twenty-five  most  beautiful  pictures 
in  the  world.  Many  pilgrims  found,  when 
they  ran  it  to  earth,  that  they  had  over- 
looked it  during  the  whole  course  of  the  Ex- 
position. The  picture  has  both  beauty  and 
imagination,  but,  to  the  humble  pilgrim,  not 
to  any  extreme  degree.  The  pilgrims  look  up 
others  by  Csok — humorously  pronounced 
"Shock"  by  the  irreverent — and  their  eyes 
fall  upon  "Spring,"  a  near-nude,  attired  in 
a  pair  of  purple  stockings.  In  this  picture 
Csok  certainly  fell  down,  just  as  Besnard  did 
in  "The  Sleeping  Woman.''  Much  as  the 
latter  is  admired  by  artists,  even  all  of  them, 
in  spite  of  the  appreciation  they  feel  for  his 
collective  work,  could  not  withstand  a  strong 
wave  of  repugnance  which  many  people  felt 
the  moment  their  eyes  fell  on  this  picture. 
When  Csok  painted  "Spring"  his  sense  of 
humor  was  certainly  in  abeyance,  else  why 
the  purple  stockings?  And  so  was  his  sense 
of  art.  Else  why  the  Christmas  card  land- 
scape in  the  centre   of  the  picture? 

And  so  the  visitor  passes  on  from  gallery 
to  gallery,  admiring  or  not  according  to  his 
own  sweet  will.  The  world  outside  has  re- 
turned to  its  first  loves;  only  a  certain  pro- 
portion have  remained  true  to  their  interest 
in  art,  which  means  that  we  are  left  to  our 
own  convictions,  and  dare  to  admire,  or  the 
reverse,    of   our   own   initiative. 

Perhaps  the  greater  number  of  art  appre- 
ciators  are  throwing  the  handkerchief  these 
times  to  the  fine  collection  at  the  Park  Mu- 
seum. And  local  galleries  are  gathering  in 
treasures  while  the  town  is  so  full  of  them. 
At  the  William  Keith  gallery,  for  instance, 
the  majority  of  the  thirty  paintings  on  view 
are  canvases  garnered  from  the  Exposition, 
works  of  many  of  the  most  noted  artists 
which  looked  their  best  because  of  carefully 
studied  conditions  of  background  and  light. 
Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Salvini,  the  great  Italian  tragedian,  made 
it  a  condition  that  none  of  his  sons  should 
act  in  Italy  so  long  as  he  remained  on  the 
stage.  So  Gustavo  was  banished  to  the  other 
countries  of  the  Continent  and  acted  in 
Russia  and  Austria  with  some  success.  Alex- 
ander learned  the  English  language  and 
played  in  this  country  until  he  died  at  an 
early  age.  Tomaso  is  now  an  actor  in  Italy 
and  is  said  to  have  inherited  to  a  greater 
degree  than  any  of  his  brothers  the  talents 
of  his  father.  Salvini  was  married  twice ; 
first  to  Clementine  Cazzola,  an  eminent 
Italian  actress,  who  died,  leaving  him  three 
small  children.  Many  years  later  he  mar- 
ried an  Englishwoman  named  Lottie  Sharp, 
by  whom  he  had  two  children.  His  grand- 
children have  attracted  attention  in  art  and 
other  circles  in  Italy. 


Freak  insurance  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
with  Lloyd's,  but  what  is  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  curious  policies  ever  written  by 
that  agency  was  one  covering  a  bishop, 
eleven  priests,  and  seventeen  nuns  who  were 
bound  from  London  to  Perth  in  Western 
Australia.  The  policy  was  for  $10,000,  di- 
vided thus :  Bishop,  $5000  ;  eleven  priests, 
$3500;  seventeen  nuns,  $1500.  They  all 
reached    their    destination    safely. 
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FOYER   AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

"The  Brat"  Next  Week  at  the  Cort. 
Miss  Maude  Fulton,  who  will  be  pleasantly 
remembered  by  local  theatre-goers  for  her 
work  in  musical  comedy  and  in  vaudeville, 
is  to  come  to  the  Cort  Theatre,  presented  by 
Mr.  Oliver  Morosco  in  a  play  of  her  own 
writing,  "The  Brat,"  next  Monday  night. 
Miss  Fulton  has  written  this  comedy  within 
the  past  two  years,  during  her  retirement 
from  the  stage,  and  is  particularly  fortunate 
in  finding  a  producer  in  Mr.  Morosco  for  her 
first  effort  in  playwriting.  The  comedy  was 
produced  eight  weeks  ago  by  this  manager 
at  one  of  his  local  Los  Angeles  theatres  and 
it  has  been  playing  to  capacity  audiences  ever 
since  its  initial  performance,  being  generally 
looked  upon  as  the  legitimate  successor  of 
"Peg  o'  My  Heart." 

The  story  of  "The  Brat"  is  said  to  be  more 
than  ordinarily  human,  very  interesting,  and 
its  characters  particularly  well-drawn  types. 
The  name-part  is  a  slangy,  good-hearted,  pa- 
thetic, and  lovable  child  of  the  New  York 
East  Side  upon  whom  fortune  has  obstinately 
refused  to  smile,  and  it  is  of  her  struggles 
to  keep  good  and  her  ultimate  success  and 
happiness  that  Miss  Fulton  has  written,  tell- 
ing her  story  in  three  acts  with  bright  lines 
and  brilliant  epigram. 

The  leading  male  part  is  played  by  Ed- 
mund Lowe  ;  the  heavy  by  Wyndham  Stand- 
ing, and  others  in  the  cast  are  A.  Burt  Wes- 
ner,  Lillian  Elliott,  James  Corrigan,  Marjorie 
Davis,  Gertrude  Maitland,  and  Mary  Baker. 

Tonight  will  witness  the  last  performance 
of  Dr.  Louis  K.  Anspacher's  successful  and 
unconventional  comedy-drama,  "The  TJnchas- 
tened  Woman,"  in  which  Miss  Emily  Stevens 
in  the  stellar  role  has  won  such  golden 
opinions.  

Last  Nights  of  "Oh,  I  Say." 
The  musical  comedy,  "Oh,  I  Say,"  which 
has  made  quite  a  substantial  success  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre,  will  be  seen  for  the  last 
times  this  Saturday  afternoon  and  Saturday 
and  Sunday  nights.  Robert  Pitkin,  Arthur 
Cunningham,  Eleanor  Henry,  Dorothy  Webb, 
Maude  Beatty,  and  all  the  other  clever  people 
of  the  company  and  the  big  chorus  as  well, 
do  excellent  work  in  this  lively  musical  farce 
from  Paris.  The  Columbia  will  be  dark  dur- 
ing the  week  commencing  with  Monday,  re- 
opening Sunday,  June  18th,  with  the  big 
photo-play  sensation,  "The  Argonauts  of 
California.'"  

Patricola,  Headliner  at  Pantages  Theatre. 

Patricola,  a  dashing  entertainer,  styled  the 
"Queen  of  the  Cabaret,''  will  head  the  new 
eight-act  show  which  starts  at  the  Pantages 
next  Sunday  afternoon.  For  two  years  the 
girl  was  the  rage  of  the  big  cafes  in  Chi- 
cago and  for  several  months  was  connected 
with  the  musical-comedy  companies  playing 
New  York  City.  She  earned  her  sobriquet 
as  star  entertainer  in  the  cafes  of  Chicago 
by  almost  every  recognized  critic  on  the  Chi- 
cago papers.  Patricola's  style  is  brimful  of 
dash  and  she  takes  an  audience  into  her  con- 
fidence from  her  entrance,  and  there  is  not 
a  minute  while  she  is  on  the  stage  that  her 
whirlwind  mannerisms  do  not  evoke  ap- 
plause. 

"At  Ocean  Beach,"  one  of  J.  C.  Bracee's 
rollicking  musical  "tabs,"  will  be  the  big 
special  attraction.  There  are  several  pretty 
show  gtrls,  with  Billy  Batchelor,  Don 
Adams,  and  Hazel  Vert  in  the  leading  roles. 
A  feature  of  the  new  production  is  the  splen- 
did electrical  effects  and  stunning  costuming 
of   the  chorus. 

The  Doris  Wilson  Trio,  embracing  three 
beautiful  young  singing  girls,  have  a  novelty 
act  with  a  surprise  climax  entitled  "Through 
a  Looking  Glass." 

John  Keit  and  Frank  de  Mont,  a  couple  of 
college  lads,  have  a  comedy  talking  act  with 
an   injection   of   some   clever   acrobatics. 

McRae  and  Clegg  will  offer  an  unique  bi- 
cycle specialty  called  "The  Intruder  and  the 
Queen  of  the  Bicycle,"  and  Browne  and  Jack- 
son have  a  pert  patter  skit  entitled  "The 
Clubman  and  the  Suffragette."  The  thir- 
teenth chapter  of  "The  Iron  Claw"  will  also 
be  shown.  

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  for  next  week  a 
bill  of  headliners. 

Grace  La  Rue  is  known  as  the  "Interna- 
tional Star  of  Song"  from  the  fact  that  she 
is  as  much  at  home  and  as  popular  in  Eng- 
land as  she  is  in  this  country.  She  is  one 
of  the  best  singing  comediennes  in  vaudeville 
and  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the 
musical-comedy  stars  on  Broadway.  She 
sings  half  a  dozen  songs  and  acts  them  in  a 
manner   that   is   inimitable. 

Maude  Fealy,  conceded  to  be  one  of  the 
best  actresses  of  the  legitimate  stage,  and 
who  while  still  in  her  "teens  had  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  leading  woman  for  the  late 
Sir  Henry  frying,  will  he  a  special  feature  of 
the  coming  bill.  Her  contribution  will  con- 
sist of  a  comedy  playlet  by  Hugh  Herberl 
called  "When  the  Tide  Turned."  Miss  Fealy 
as   "The   Girl"   uOmhfal'tfS    the   entire  perform- 


ance, but  her  two  supporting  players  are 
happily  cast. 

Anna  Peters  Wright's  Classical  Dancers, 
consisting  of  fourteen  attractive  San  Fran- 
cisco girls  who  recently  appeared  to  advan- 
tage at  the  German  Bazaar,  will  be  seen  in 
"The  Shepherds'  Dance."  "The  Dance  of  the 
Archer,"  "Egyptian  Frieze,"  "Amitras  Dance," 
and  "The  Dance  of  the  Hours."  Their  names 
are  Lenorc  Peters,  Erna  Helmert,  Rebecca 
Hillis,  May  Garcia,  Genevieve  Cox,  Vivienne 
Tweedie,  Grace  Stewart,  Ruth  Stewart,  Mar- 
garet Arnold,  Regina  Roth,  Helen  Manning. 
Hazel  Gowan,  Ida  Escamilla.  and  Mabel  Law- 
rence. 

Daniel  Patrick  Casey,  erstwhile  of  Counts 
Cork,  but  for  many  years  past  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, returns  from  a  tour  of  the  East,  where 
he  thoroughly  established  himself  in  the  front 
row  of  vaudeville  monologists.  Mr.  Casey 
styles  his  offering  "A  Little  Killarney  Blar- 
ney." 

The  Werner  and  Amoros  Company,  after 
juggling  plates,  pillows,  clubs,  balls,  and  about 
everything  else  in  sight,  exhibit  their  versa- 
tility by  playing  on  several  musical  instru- 
ments. 

Mine.  Eleonora  de  Cisneros,  the  prima 
donna,  will  enter  on  the  last  week  of  her 
engagement  and  will  present  an  entirely  new 
programme  of  song. 

The  other  acts  will  be  Fay,  Two  Coleys, 
and  Fay,  and  Fay  Wallace  and  Regan 
Hughston  in  "Forty  Winks." 

"Rube"  Goldberg's  Boob  Weekly,  a  series 
of  animated  cartoons  which  are  funny  beyona 
description,  will  be  the  finale  to  this  splendid 
bill.  

"The  Argonauts  of  California"  Coming. 

For  the  initial  screening  of  his  magnificent 
ten-reel  cinema-drama,  "The  Argonauts  of 
California,"  the  Columbia  Theatre  has  been 
secured  by  Edward  L.  Grafton,  and  the  pic- 
ture will  be  shown  to  the  public  for  the  first 
time   on   Sunday   afternoon,   June    18th. 

Since  the  story  deals  almost  entirely  with 
early  San  Francisco,  its  period  being  1848  to 
1856,  it  was  decided  that  the  people  of  this 
city  were  entitled  to  be  the  first  to  see  what 
is  claimed  to  be  the  most  pretentious  his- 
torical romance  that  has  yet  been  filmed. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  the  title,  the 
play  deals  with  the  discovery  of  gold  at  Sut- 
ter's Mill  in  '48,  the  subsequent  rush  of  the 
"Forty-Niners,"  and  the  wild  days  when  San 
Francisco  was  the  mecca  of  gold-maddened 
adventurers   from   all   over  the   world. 

Its  chief  action  concerns  the  famous  Vigi- 
lantes and  their  picturesque  achievements  in 
fighting  the  lawless  elements  of  the  primitive 
young  city  with  organized  lynch  law.  Its  mob 
scenes,  in  which  thousands  of  people  appear, 
are  said  to  be  among  the  biggest  and  most 
realistic  episodes  ever  filmed.  Many  historic 
characters — Sutter,  Marshall,  Vigilante  lead- 
ers, and  others  who  figured  in  the  life  of  the 
period — are  shown,  and  the  scenes  repro- 
ducing historic  buildings  and  localities  are 
said   to  be   exact  facsimiles. 

The  special  music  is  said  to  be  brilliant 
and  lavish  stage-settings  to  enhance  the  effect 
of  the  film  have  been  provided. 


Symphony  Concert  at  the  Cort  Theatre. 

With  Tina  Lerner,  Russian  pianist,  playing 
the  brilliant  G  minor  concerto  of  Saint-Saens, 
with  a  splendid  orchestra  and  a  most  at- 
tractive programme,  the  People's  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra,  Nikolai  Sokoloff  conductor, 
will  give  its  fifth  popular  Symphony  Concert 
Sunday  afternoon,  June  18th,  at  the  Cort 
Theatre. 

In  addition  to  Miss  Lcrner's  number,  the 
programme  will  contain  the  beautiful  and 
tuneful  overture  to  "Mignon"  of  Ambrose 
Thomas.  "Knowest  Thou  the  Land"  and  the 
dashing  ''Polonaise,"  the  latter  a  number  that 
aided  to  make  popular  the  coloratura  so- 
pranos, Luisa  Tetrazzini  and  Marcella  Sem- 
brich,  are  included  in  this  overture.  Two 
movements  of  the  Symphony  No.  2  of 
Johannes   Brahms   will    follow. 

There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten 
minutes  after  the  playing  of  the  symphony. 

Part  two  of  the  programme  will  include 
the  overture  to  "Sakuntala"  of  Carl  Gold- 
mark,  a  composition  founded  on  a  legend  of 
Hindu  mythology  and  the  orchestration  of 
which  is  rich  with  Oriental  coloring;  the 
"Caucasian  Sketches"  of  Jppolotow-Ivanow, 
with  the  beautiful  solo  passages  for  viola, 
played  by  Bernaut  Jaulus,  and  the  English 
horn  played  by  A.  Naisino,  will  bring  the  pro- 
gramme   to    a    close. 

The  prices  are  low  for  concerts  of  this 
high  character,  there  being  500  seats  at  25 
cents,  500  seats  at  50  cents,  300  seats  at  75 
cents,  and  300  seats   for  $1. 

Seats  will  be  on  sale  at  the  box-oflicc  of 
the  Cort  Theatre  alter  Monday,  June  12th. 
and  the  concert  will  be  under  the  business 
management  of  Frank  W.  Healy.  Mail  or- 
ders with  funds  and  self-addressed  and 
Stamped  envelope  sent  to  Mr.  Healy,  care  oil 
the  (_'nrt  Theatre,  will  be  mailed  in  the  ordei 
cif  their    receipt, 

Unix  254  people  signed  the  visitors'  book 
;it    Shakespeare's  birthplace   last   year. 
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No  Help  for  It. 

She  led  the  Bashful  One  into  the  conserva- 
tory, where  the  strains  from  the  Blue  Siamese 
band  floated  out  to  them,  and  the  creepers 
crept  coyly  over  the  rockery  and  even  the 
goldfish  seemed  to  bubble  with  love.  She  led 
him  to  two  chairs — those  same  two  chaiirs 
which    had  sealed   the   future  thousands. 

"I  am  afraid,"  said  the  Bashful  One,  fur- 
tively, after  she  had  led  him  farther  still, 
"that  your  father  would  hardly  give  his  con- 
sent." 

"My  father  is  always  willing  to  listen  to 
reason,"    she   urged. 

"But  your  mother " 

"Absolutely  dotes  on  you,  George." 

"M'yes.  But  you  would  never  get  on  with 
my  own  people,   I'm  certain." 

"Why,   dear,   I   simply  love  them!" 

"And,  of  course,  my  income  is  small." 

"Luxury,"  she  cried,  clasping  her  hands, 
"has  ceased  to  possess  charms  for  me !  I 
think  it  would  be  so  heavenly  to  have  a  cosy 
little  cottage,  where  I  could  do  all  the  cook- 
ing  myself." 

"Well,  confound  it,  then,"  he  exclaimed, 
"let's  get  married." — New  York  World. 


By  the  patriotic  generosity  of  Rodin, 
France  has  just  been  enriched  by  the  gift  to 
the  government  of  all  his  works  and  his  pri- 
vate collections.  They  will  be  housed  in  the 
Hotel  Biron,  which  he  has  also  handed  over 
to  the  government,  with  the  exception  of  a 
studio  and  writing-room  which  he  is  reserv- 
ing for  his  own  use.  Rodin  himself  will 
superintend  the  arranging  of  his  works  and 
of  the  pictures,  old  furniture,  and  other 
objets   d'art   which    form  his   collections. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

Woman,  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Percy  Stickney 
Grant  of  New  York,  has  reached  the  parting 
of  the  ways.  It  is  a  remark  of  profound 
and  illuminating  novelty  and  it  was  received 
with  natural  applause  by  the  assembled  mul- 
titudes of  the  General  Federation  of 
Woman's  Clubs.  For  the  moment  there  was 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  reverend 
gentleman  was  speaking  socially  or  sar- 
torially.  One  slips  so  easily  into  metaphor 
in  these  days  of  abbreviated  skirts.  But  it 
was  soon  evident  that  the  Rev.  Percy  was 
referring  to  woman's  great  opportunity-  to 
wash  our  faces  and  our  morals  by  main 
strength. 

The  society  leader,  says  Dr.  Grant,  has  had 
her  little  day  and  she  must  now  cease  to 
be.  There  was  a  time  when  society  meant 
no  more  than  the  companionship  of  persons 
of  polite  habits  who  had  a  weakness  for 
bathing  and  who  could  handle  their  dinner 
knives  without  danger  of  facial  mutilation. 
Society  in  those  days  set  an  example  of  good 
manners.  It  was  a  perpetual  model  or  pat- 
tern of  how  things  ought  to  be  done.  It  had 
its  uses.  It  was  a  stimulus  to  wholesome 
emulation.  It  set  its  ban  upon  certain  topics 
of  social  conversation  prevalent  everywhere, 
such  as  money  and  the  human  interior. 

But  those  times  have  passed.  Society  was 
once  different  simply  because  it  was  well  be- 
haved. But  it  made  the  mistake  of  supposing 
that  difference  in  itself  was  a  virtue.  And 
so  we  see  a  complete  change  of  role.  The 
masses  of  people  have  become  well  behaved, 
and  society  has  become  ill  behaved.  The 
world  at  large  has  become  polite,  and  so- 
ciety asserts  its  difference  by  becoming  in- 
solent. If  you  would  find  ladies  and  gentle- 
men in  the  true  sense  of  those  words  you 
would  hardly  seek  for  them  in  the  ranks  of 
society,  which  are  now  distinguished  by  man- 
ners that  are  atrociously  bad  rather  than  by 
the  social  graces  that  were  once  essential. 
We  no  longer  look  up  to  society  to  show  us  ! 
how  things  ought  to  be  done.  Rather  we 
look  down  upon  society  in  order  to  be 
warned  how  things  ought  not  to  be  done. 
There  are  many  society  leaders  whose  bad 
manners  would  exclude  them  from  the  decent 
homes  of  the  middle  class.  They  have  out- 
lived their  usefulness.  They  are  interesting 
only  to   nursemaids. 

The  club  woman,  says  Dr.  Grant,  will  take 
the  place  of  the  society  leader.  Of  course 
that  is  pure,  unadulterated  nonsense,  the  kind 
of  nonsense  that  popular  clergymen  are  al- 
ways ready  to  unload  upon  feminine  au- 
diences. Nothing  pleases  a  woman  so  much 
as  to  be  told  that  she  stands  at  the  parting 
of  the  ways,  that  she  constitutes  a  crisis, 
that  she  is  the  herald  of  a  new  age.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  is  no  parting  of  the 
ways,  no  crisis,  and  no  new  age.  There 
never  is.  The  first  tribunes  of  ancient  Rome 
talked  precisely  as  Governor  Johnson  talks 
today.  The  women  who  paraded  before  the 
Roman  Senate  used  precisely  the  same 
phrases  as  our  own  Jane  Addams.  They  all 
talked  about  the  parting  of  the  ways  and  the 
new  age.  It  is  always  gratifying  to  picture 
the  world  in  travail  and  producing — us.  We 
love  to  imagine  ourselves  as  turning  the  cor- 
ner toward  which  a  thousand  generations 
have  been  pressing.  But  there  is  no  corner. 
There  are  no  new  forces.  The  human  mind 
has  not  substantially  changed  for  a  million 
years.  We  are  passing  through  the  same  old 
spasms,  the  same  old  hysterias,  the  same  old 
convulsions.  We  are  the  same  old  men,  the 
same  old  women. 

Of   course    we   should   like    to   see  woman 
emancipated,    but    we    wish    she    could    do    it 
more   beautifully.      We    wish    she    could    keep 
herself   away   from   crowds.     We   should  pre- 
fer to  see  her  saved  one  by  one.     It  is  among 
the   mysteries   of   nature   that   the  individual  ' 
woman  should  be  so  lovely  and  that  a  crowd  J 
of    women    should    be     so     ludicrous.      Indi-  j 
vidually,    the    woman    evokes    worship ;    col-   j 
lectively,    she    evokes   laughter. 

There  must  be  something  wrong  about  a 
movement  that  demands  ugliness  as  its  ad- 
mission fee.  And  we  seem  to  be  doomed 
to  a  cycle  of  feminine  ugliness.  We  feel  a 
sort  of  instinctive  shiver  down  our  spine 
when  we  learn  that  the  modern  club  woman 
demands  "modest  and  practical  clothing." 
Why  she  should  trouble  to  announce  this 
fact  is  a  little  mysterious.  All  she  has  to  do 
is  to  go  into  a  store  and  ask  for  it.  We 
remember  that  some  years  ago  a  prominent 
feminist  leader  said  that  the  time  had  come 
when  women  must  strip  for  the  race.  They 
proceeded  to  do  it.  They  are  still  doing  it. 
They  have  nearly  finished.  They  have 
thrown  off  garment  after  garment  that  im- 
paired their  speed,  and  it  really  seemed  that 
there  must  be  a  limit  somewhere.  But  we 
did  not  complain.  We  had  no  cause  to  com- 
plain. We  had  a  thirst  for  knowledj 
eing    gratified.      But    there   is    s 

this     demand      for 

;;nd    practical    clothing."      Let    the 

reconsider     this     matter.      Let 

ise  in  their  wild  career. 

correspondent  of  the  Portland  Orcgonian 


points  out  for  us  where  this  path  must  lead. 
She  sees  trousers  looming  up  in  the  dis- 
tance, so  to  speak.  On  the  dim  and  far 
horizon  she  sees  pants.  Here,  she  says,  are 
sense  and  decency.  Long  skirts  are  insani- 
tary and  heavy-  Wide  skirts  are  wasteful. 
Narrow  skirts  are  dangerous.  Short  skirts 
are  immodest.  Down  with  the  skirts  and 
up  with  the  trousers — but  these  are  battle 
cries,  metaphors. 

Trousers  for  women,  says  this  gifted  scribe, 
would  banish  inconvenience,  waste,  weight, 
foolishness,  and  expense.  Trousers  would 
obviate  the  necessity  of  tying  one's  feet  to- 
gether. With  trousers  you  can  carry  a  baby 
in  one  hand,  a  wet  umbrella  in  another,  and 
the  usual  bundles  in  another.  With  trousers 
you  can  go  upstairs  without  that  sense  of  im- 
pending tragedy  which  becomes  habitual  and 
\  which  is  responsible  for  wrinkles  and  prema- 
1  ture  decay.  But  here  we  must  impose  one 
1  deprecatory  word.  The  wet  umbrella  as  an 
institution,  as  something  that  is  always  with 
us,  like  the  poor,  is  a  problem  peculiar  to 
Oregon,  and  it  should  not  be  thoughtlessly 
urged  on  the  attention  of  those  who  live  on 
dry  land.  Oregon  in  many  respects  is  a  nice 
place  with  quite  unusual  submarine  attrac- 
tions. The  Oregonian  is  naturally  and  prop- 
erly born  grasping  an  umbrella,  and  he  re- 
tains his  grip  upon  it  until  the  end.  But  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  where  it  only  rains 
sometimes,  it  is  not  so  necessary  to  reserve 
a  special  hand  for  the  wet  umbrella.  Here 
in  California,  for  example,  we  buy  a  forty- 
cent  umbrella  now  and  then  and  leave  it  on 
the  street-car  on  the  way  home  and  then  buy 
another  one  the  month  after  next.  As  a  re- 
sult our  women  do  not  age  prematurely,  as  it 
seems  is  the  case  with  Oregon  women.  On 
the  contrary  they  do  not  age  at  all.  But  of 
course  we  do  not  wish  to  labor  this  point. 
Some  one  must  live  in  Oregon  and  drip,  but 
it  would  be  a  mistake  for  the  Oregon  femi- 
nists to  assume  that  women  in  general  out- 
side the  aquatic  zone  regard  the  umbrella  as 
among  the  permanent  equipments  of  civiliza- 
tion,   like    the    toothbrush. 

But  to  return  to  the  gifted  lady  who  wants 
trousers  as  well  as  votes  for  women. 
Trousers,  she  says,  are  the  fountain  of  youth 
and  health  and  the  badge  of  liberty-.  They 
are  the  most  admirable  blend  of  concealment 
and  revelation.  For  what,  after  all,  is  a 
skirt?  Of  what  value  is  the  skirt?  Is  it  i 
modest?  Not  on  your  life.  Not  in  a  head- 
wind. Does  it  conduce  to  health  or  beauty  ? 
Can  it  be  said  to  be  virtuous  ?  It  is  true 
that  there  is  not  much  of  it  left,  and  if 
things  go  on  as  they  are  going  now  there  will 
be  nothing  left.  But  why  not  banish  it  alto- 
gether? Why  not  wear  trousers?  Why  not 
be  men? 


In  Mr.  Chesterton's  latest  volume  of  poems 
we  find  a  stanza  that  has  done  us  much  good. 
We  are  grateful  for  it.  It  expresses  our 
sentiments.  It  is  called  "A  Ballade  of  an 
And  -Puritan,"  and  it  is  recommended  to  Los 
Angeles  as  a  civic  motto : 

They  spoke  of   Progress  spiring  round, 

Of  Light  and   Mrs.  Humphry  Ward — 
It  is  not  true  to   say   I    frowned, 
Or  ran  about  the  room  and  roared; 
I  might  have  simply  sat  and  snored — 
I    rose    politely   in    the    club 

And  said,    "I   feel  a  little  bored: 
Will    some  one   take   me   to   a  pubr" 

Perhaps  more  sanity  may  be  found  in  the 
''pub"  than  in  a  good  many  of  the  conven- 
tions that  are  making  us  too  tired  to  laugh 
at  them. 


In  Braunschweig,  a  quaint  old  German 
town,  is  pointed  out  the  building — still  used 
as  a  bakeshop — where  Till  Eulenspiegel, 
famous  as  a  jester  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
worked  as  a  boy.  Many  who  have  listened 
to  the  musical  composition,  '"Till  Eulen- 
spiegel's  Merry  Pranks,"  which  enshrines  his 
name,  have  never  associated  this  with  the 
merry  baker  boy  of  Braunschweig.  He  is 
credited  with  having  made  many  little  ginger- 
bread owls  and  monkeys,  which  he  gave  away 
to  children.  The  shop  at  No.  11  Backerlint 
still  does  a  thriving  business — or  did  prior 
to   war   times. 


"Married  a  cooking-school  graduate,  you 
say  ?"  "Yes,  but  he's  no  fool."  "No  ?"' 
"The  first  household  utensil  he  bought  was  a 
can-opener." — Birmingham    Age-Herald. 
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"THE  LAND  OF  THE  DJCAS" 

An  Ideal  Summer  Tour 
of  Two  Months 

JUNE  DEPARTURE 

Something  New 

Programme  on  request. 

UNITED  FRUIT  CO. 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  Gen.  Agts. 

689  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


There 
are 


San  Jose,  ML  Hamilton 

Excellent  Hotels.  Auto  boulevard 
to  Lick  Observatory.  Sixty-mile 
electric  line  ride  through  beautiful 
Santa  Clara  Valley.  Time,  1  hour, 
10  min.,  from  San  Francisco. 

Santa  Cruz  and  Big  Trees 

Hotels,  Casino  and  Board  Walk. 
Cliff  drives.  Motoring.  Golf  links. 
Sea-fishing.  Bathing.  Time,  2 
hours,  50  min. 


2Lttr#l.CtlV^   Del  Monte  and  Monterey 

Resorts 


Charming  hotel.  Beautiful  gardens. 
Forty-mile  auto  boulevard.  Bath- 
ing. Boating.  Fishing.  Golf.  Time, 
3  hours,  44  min. 


every 

few 

miles 

on 

Lines 

of 

Southern 

Pacific 

Time  stated  is 
shortest  from 
San  Francisco 
in  each  case 


Pacific  Grove  and 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 

Delightful  family  resorts.  Bathing 
beaches  and  sea-fishing.  Time,  4 
hours. 

Byron  Hot  Springs 

New  Hotel  and  mineral  baths  in 
restful  surroundings.  Time,  2 
hours,  24  min. 

Shasta  Springs  and  Resorts 

Delightful  places  amid  crags  and 
pines.  Excellent  trout  fishing. 
Time,   10  hours,  3  min. 

Lake  Tahoe 

In  high  Sierras,  at  elevation  of 
6240  feet  Trout  fishing  (June 
1st).  Hotels  and  resorts,  with 
daily  steamer  trips  around  lake. 
Time,  13  hours,  30  min.,  from  San 
Francisco. 

Upper  Klamath  Lake 
and  Crater  Lake 

Unsurpassed  trout  fishing.  Com- 
fortable quarters  amid  forests  and 
mountains.  Season  July  1st.  Auto 
from  Klamath  Falls  and  Kirk. 
Time,  19  hours,  45  min.,  to 
Klamath  Falls. 

Yosemite  National  Park 
Mariposa  Big  Trees 

Nature's  wonders.  A  day  or  night 
ride  from  San  Francisco  or  Los 
Angeles  to  El  Portal. 

Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs 

Hotel  and  finely  equipped  mineral 
baths.  A  place  for  rest  and  out- 
door recreation.  Golf  links.  Ten- 
nis.    Time,  6  hours. 

Santa  Barbara 

The  Mission  City.  Ocean  boule- 
vard. Hotels  delightfully  situated. 
Sea-fishing.  Yachting.  Golf.  Beau- 
tiful mountain  drives.  Time,  10 
hours,  3  min. 

Los  Angeles  and  Vicinity 

Noted  tourist  centre.  Ocean 
beaches  within  30  minutes  to  an 
hour  by  electric  lines.  Bathing. 
Sea-fishing.  Hotels  and  pleasure 
piers.     Time,  14  hours,  45  min. 

Pasadena,  Riverside, 
Redlands,  San  Bernardino 

In  charming  surroundings.  Easily 
reached  by  steam  or  electric  lines 
from  Los  Angeles. 


San  Diego 


FIRST  I>"  SAFETY 


Panama  -  California  International 
Exposition  open  every  day,  all  the 
year.     Time,   18  hours,   50  min. 


Write  or  call  on  any  Southern  Pacific  Agent, 

East  or  West,  and  he  will  gladly 

arrange  your  trip. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Two  mothers — each  with  her  child — visited 
the  Chicago  Art  Museum.  As  they  passed 
the  "Winged  Victory"  the  little  boy  ex- 
claimed, "Huh !  She  aint  got  no  head." 
"Sh  !"  the  horrified  little  girl  replied,  "That's 
Art — she  don't  need  none." 


there" — jerking  his  thumb  toward  the  back 
seat.  '"She's  not  there!"  said  the  astonished 
friend.  The  old  farmer  turned  and  looked 
over  his  shoulder,  then  coolly  replied : 
"Humph!   that   would  be  the  splash,   then!" 


The  doctor  had  gone  and  the  wife  was 
having  her  turn.  "Why  did  you  tell  him  you 
abhorred  smoking,  never  took  a  drink,  had 
little  use  for  motoring,  and  didn't  care  for 
meat?"  she  asked.  "Because,"  chuckled  the 
husband,  "if  he  had  discovered  what  I  like 
the  best,  the  chances  are  that  is  what  he 
would  have  told  me  to  give  up." 


Willie  came  to  his  mother  with  an  expres- 
sion of  anxiety  on  his  face.  "Ma,"  he  asked, 
"if  a  poor,  hungry  little  boy  was  to  come  to 
the  back  door  and  ask  for  something  to  eat, 
would  you  give  him  that  piece  of  pie  that 
was  left  over  from  dinner?"  "Yes,  Willie, 
of  course  I  would,"  said  the  mother.  Willie's 
face  cleared.  "All  right,"  he  said,  "just  wait 
a  minute  till   I  run  round  to  the  back  door." 


The  doors  of  a  certain  new  house  had 
shrunk  horribly,  as  is  the  way  of  the  modern 
door  made  of  unseasoned  wood.  The  builder 
would  not  send  the  joiner  to  repair  them,  so 
the  householder  tried  the  ironical  method  and 
wrote:  "Dear  Sir — The  mice  can  run  under 
most  of  our  doors,  but  our  cat  can  not  follow 
them.  Will  you  please  send  a  man  at  once 
to  make  room  under  the  doors  for  the  cat  ?" 


Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  the  pianist,  tells  the 
story  of  a  pupil  who  came  to  Harold  Bauer 
and  asked  his  terms  for  lessons.  After  the 
fourth  lesson  he  said  to  her :  "Why, 
madame,  do  you  always  bring  rhapsodies, 
etudes,  swift  music?  Why  not  a  quiet  num- 
ber, something  that  shows  your  phrasing — 
some  Andante  ?"  "Mr.  Bauer,"  replied  the 
pupil,  "your  lessons  are  too  expensive — I 
can't  afford   to  play  the  slow  music." 


At  a  recent  banquet  in  London  the  Bel- 
gian consul,  H.  L.  de  Give,  said:  "I  have 
just  heard  an  anecdote  about  the  German 
food  famine.  A  regiment  of  Landstunn  men 
were  setting  out  for  the  front  from  Berlin. 
The  usual  crowd  were  seeing  the  old  boys 
off — an  anxious,  silent  crowd.  But  finally 
there  was  one  chap  who  screwed  up  spirit 
enough  to  shout,  'Long  live  Germany !'  At 
this  a  gray-whiskered  Landstunn  man  turned 
round  and  yelled  reproachfully  at  the  shouter, 
'What  on?'  " 


His  very  appearance  proclaimed  him  a 
tramp,  as  he  knocked  at  the  kitchen  door. 
His  voice  carried  a  professional  whine. 
"Please,  kind  lady,  I'm  a  sick  man.  The 
doctor  gimme  this  medicine,  but  1  need  some- 
thing to  take  it  with."  The  lady  was  ready 
to  help.  "Poor  fellow !"  she  said,  "do  you 
want  a  spoon  and  a  glass  of  water  ?"  The 
tramp  answered :  "No,  mum,  I  wouldn't 
trouble  you.  But  this  medicine  haster  be 
took  before  meals.  Have  you  got  a  meal 
handv  ?" 


He  was  in  a  trench  facing  one  held  by 
Germans.  The  latter  simply  gave  his  men 
no  rest,  tormenting  them  in  every  possible 
way.  The  persecuted  ones  ached  to  go  for 
their  neighbors,  and  when  the  chance  came 
they  got  a  bit  of  their  own  back.  During 
the  skirmish  the  officer  saw  one  of  his  men 
corner  four  Germans  in  a  small  yard.  When 
calm  had  settled  he  asked  what  had  hap- 
pened in  that  particular  spot.  "Well,  sir,  you 
see  it  was  like  this :  They  all  threw  up 
their  hands,  so  Hi  shot  two  and  then  Hi 
'adn't  the  'eart  to  go  on — Hi  really  'adn't, 
sir  ;   so  Hi  bayoneted  the  other  two." 


An  old  English  farmer  and  his  wife  drove 
to  market  one  day.  It  had  been  a  very  wet 
day,  and  large  pools  of  water  had  formed 
in  the  roadway  between  the  farm  and  the 
town.  On  the  return  journey  an  old  friend 
was  met.  "And  how  are  you  today?"  was 
the  friendly  greeting.  "Oh,  very  well,  thank 
you !"  answered  the  farmer.  "How  is  the 
missus?"  continued  the  friend.  "She's  fine, 
fine !"    answered    the    farmer.      "She's    behind 


In  the  Lambs'  All-Star  Gambol  a  musical 
yarn  was  told  by  Barney  Bernard,  the  Shy- 
lock  of  the  Shakespearean  minstrels.  "How 
is  your  daughter  Jessica  ?"  asked  the  inter- 
locutor, and  Bernard's  reply,  stripped  of  its 
Abe  Potash  dialect,  was  :  "She's  been  study- 
ing music  in  Berlin  for  three  years.  Lately 
she  wrote  that  she  was  ready  to  sing  in  grand 
opera,  and  that  she  was  coming  home,  so  I 
arranged  a  concert  for  her  at  Carnegie  Hall. 
I  went  to  several  of  the  members  of  my 
lodge  and  asked  them  to  take  tickets  for  the 
concert,  telling  them  that  if  my  daughter  was 
a  success  I  would  give  a  banquet  to  my 
friends  at  the  Hotel  Knickerbocker.  When 
the  time  of  the  concert  came,  of  course  my 
daughter  was  nervous.  She  broke  down  and 
went  off  the  key — it  was  terrible.  The  people 
started  going  out  of  the  hall.  At  once  I 
thought  of  the  banquet,  and  I  rushed  down 
to  the  Knickerbocker  to  cancel  the  banquet. 
In  the  banquet  room  I  found  five  of  my 
friends  eating  and  drinking  champagne. 
'Wait  a  minute,'  I  said.  'I  told  you  that  if 
my  daughter  -was  a  success  I  would  give  a 
banquet — she  was  not  a  success,  she  was  a 
failure.'  Then  one  of  my  friends  stood  up 
and   said,   'Well,   we   liked   her.'  " 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Really  "Worth  "While. 
The    wireless    telegraph    is    fine, 

Let   all    the   poets    harp    it : 
But    wouldn't    it    be    just    divine 
To    have    a    beatless   carpet? 

— Yaungstowii    Telegram. 

A  beatless  carpet  would  be  great, 
In   fact  you've   made  a  dandy  wish. 

Hut    wouldn't    it   be   just    divine, 
To  really  find  a  boneless  fish? 

— Geneva  Free   Press-Times. 

No    doubt   these   blessings   would   be    fine 
And  greatly  swell  the  nation's  bliss. 

But   scientists   of   late    opine 

That  what  we  need's  a  germless  kiss. 

— Birmingham    Agc-Hcraid. 


Three  Artistic  Liars  of  Utica. 
Three    liars    there    were    of    Utica, 

Artistic    as    one    might    wish. 
They'd  talk  all  night,  they'd  talk  all  day, 

And   all  you  could  hear  was  "fish." 
Each    one    of   them    toted    the    iron    cross 

Descended    from    good    old    Ike. 
'Twas  a  day  ill  spent  when  they  failed  to  toss 

A  tale  of  the  trout  or  pike. 

'Twas  an  early  morn  in  the  month  of  May 

When  they  hopped  aboard  the  train 
That  carried   them  swiftly   Remsen  way 

To    the    fishing    grounds    again. 
They  chortled  of  this,  they  chortled  of  that, 

As    fishermen    always    chort ; 
And   never  an  eyelash  did  one  bat 

At  the  other  liars'   retort. 

Friend   Perkins*  store  at   the  Corners  waits, 

As  it  has   for  many  an  age, 
With    the    welcome    totem    upon    its    gates 

For   the    savant    and   the    sage. 
Sweet   haven   of  rest   for  the   multitude 

Swearing    by    book    of    flies. 
From   pillar   to    post    it  is   imbued 

With    the    fragrancy    of    lies. 

The  hours  they  drift  on  the  wings  of  time 

In    this    fishermen's    paradise, 
While  e'er  and  anon  you  list  to  the  chime 

Of  the   pestle  crushing  ice. 
It  was   no   place   for  a   minister's  son, 

This    haven    of    pure    delight; 
'Twould  crack  his  brain,  the  lies  there  spun 

When  the  tansy  bed  was   right. 

With    fortitude   they    held    the  post 

Until    the    air   turned    blue. 
Then  sighed   friend    Perkins,   the  joyous  host: 

"The   last   down   train    is   due." 
Some  nice  long  green  passed  o'er  the  bar 

Adroit   as   one   might    wish, 
And    each    old    liar   without   a  jar 

Took   a   basket    of    fine   fish. 

The    trolley   cars  had    gone  to   bed 

When    they    reach   old    Pent   Up   sweet; 
So   they   pussyfoot    it    home    instead 

In    the   middle   of  the   street. 
Ah!  the  lies  they   reeled  next  day — ahem! 

Believe  me,  they  were  great, 
I   can   avouch — I   was   one   of  them, 

I    am    sorry    to    relate. 
-Horace    Seymour    Keller,    in    Xcic    York   Sun. 


MERCANTILE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Joins  West  and  East  with  a 
Boulevard  of  Steel 

Follows  the  Famous  Colombia  River 

200  MOes  by  Daylight 


Superior  Service 

Wonderful  Scenery 

Parallels  the  Columbia  River 
Highway 

S.  F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 
42  Powell  Street 
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New  York  Stock  Exchange 
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Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
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HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
AMD  PILING 
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WALL    PAPERS 

POPULAR  PRICES 

Special  discount  sale  of  some  patterns  every  day. 

HENRY  KERN 

121  GEARY  STREET.  2d  Floor    : :    Phone  Salter  4818 


The  German  Savings  and   Loan  Society 

i  The  German  Bank  ) 
Savings  Incorporated  1868       Commercial 

526   California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Member  of  tie  Associated  Sarings  Banks  of  San  Frudsto 
The  following  Branches  for  Receipt  and  Pay- 
ment of  Deposits  only  : 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  Corner  Mission  and  21st  Streets. 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  kit. 
Haight  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Haight  and  Belvedere. 

December  31st,  1915 : 

Assets $51  .£49.662.02 

Deposits 58.840,699.38 
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Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2.00-      . 

Employees' Pension  Fund 211  ..::> '.'.; 

Number  of  Depositors 67,406 

For  the  6  months  ending  December  31st.  1915.  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.        Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 
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The   paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 
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Press  Clippings 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of  the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in'tbe  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of    San    Francisco    will   be   found    in 
the  following  department: 

Tlie  marriagir  tit"  Miss  Alice  Chambers  and  Mr. 
Edgar  Lewis  I'.ruce  was  solemnized  last  Friday 
at  the  home  of  the  bride's  father,  Mr.  George 
Chambers,  in  Kansas  City.  Mrs.  Bruce  was  un- 
attended. Mr.  James  Craig  Chambers  was  best 
man.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  are  spending  their 
honeymoon  in  the  Grand  Canon  and  at  its  con- 
clusion  they  will   come   to   California  to   reside. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Dorothy  Kincaid  and 
Mr.  Carlton  Curtis  was  solemnized  at  noon  Satur- 
day at  the  borne  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst  in 
Pleasanton.  Bishop  William  Ford  Nichols  of- 
ficiated. Mr.  Ralston  Curtis  was  his  brother's  best 
man,  and  the  bride  was  unattended.  Mrs.  Curtis 
is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Frank 
Kincaid  of  Berkeley.  Mr.  Curtis  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  A.  Curtis  of  San  Rafael. 
Upon  their  return  from  their  wedding  trip  Mr. 
and    Mrs.  Curtis  will  reside  at  Fort  Bragg. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Beryl  Chadwick  and  Mr. 
Roy  II.  Brown  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  was 
solemnized  at  Trinity  Church  Saturday  afternoon. 
Rev.  Frederick  Clampett  officiated.  Miss  Ruth 
Welsh  was  the  maid  of  honor  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Baumann  was  the  best  man.  Mrs.  Brown  is  a 
niece  of  Mrs.  J.  Parker  Whitney,  Sr.  At  the 
conclusion  of  their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brown    will    reside    in    Knoxville,    Tennessee. 

The  marriage  of  Mrs.  Juanita  Wells  Huse  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Bunker  Vincent  was  solemnized  Sat- 
urday afternoon  at  the  home  of  the  bride  on 
Washington  Street.  Rev.  William  Kirk  Guthrie 
read  the  marriage  service.  Mrs.  Vincent  is  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  George  Wells  and  the  sister  of 
Mrs.  Marie  Wells  Hanna.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent have  gone  to  New  York  on  their  wedding 
trip  and  will  return  to  San  Francisco  to  reside  in 
the   late   summer. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Cole  and  Dr. 
\\  alter  W.  Board  man  was  solemnized  Saturday 
evening  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents  in  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota.  Mrs.  Owen  Mitchell  of  St. 
Louis  was  the  matron  of  honor  and  Miss  Lea 
Tircber  of  Minneapolis  was  the  maid  of  honor. 
JJr.  Wallace  Cole  was  the  best  man.  Mrs.  Board- 
man  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayden 
S.  Cole  of  St.  Paul.  Dr.  Boardman  and  Mrs. 
Boardman  are  spending  their  honeymoon  in  East- 
ern cities,  but  will  return  to  San  Francisco  to 
reside  after  the   first  of  July. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Cornelia  MacDonald  and 
Mr.  Kenneth  Davis  was  solemnized  Wednesday  at 
the  home  of  the  bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Donald  MacDonald,  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  The 
bride  is  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Wallace  Irwin  and 
the  cousin  of  Mr.  Kenneth  MacDonald,  Mr.  Alau 
MacDonald,  and  Mr.  Graeme  MacDonald.  Mr. 
Davis  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winfield  Scott 
Davis  and  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Kenneth  Mac- 
Donald. At  the  conclusion  of  their  wedding  trip. 
Which  will  be  spent  in  the  Canadian  Rockies,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Davis  will  reside  in  Presidio  Terrace. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne.  Jr.,  gave 
an  informal  tea  Sundav  at  the  San  Mateo  Polo 
Club. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Boardman  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  a  luncheon  yesterday  at  her  home  on 
Broadway  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Robert  Mc- 
Millan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  gave  a  dinner 
Sunday  evening  at  their  home  in  Atherton,  com- 
plimenting Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Judge.  The 
guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham  McMullin. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson,  Mr.  George  Leibj 
and     Mr.     Stewart    Lowery. 

Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn  gave  a  luncheon  Thurs: 
day  at  her  horn::-  at  Woodside.  Her  guests  in- 
cluded Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall,  Mrs.  Henry 
T.  Scott,  Mrs.  Robert  Woods,  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Hooker. 

Mrs.  Charles  Blyth  gave  an  informal  luncheon 
Friday  in  her  apartments  at  the  Carlton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Law  gave  a  dinner  Thurs- 
day evening  at  their  home  in  Presidio  Terrace. 
Among  the  guests  were  Dr.  James  Eaves  and 
Mrs.  Eaves,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Ede.  and  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Samuel   Hopkins. 

Miss  Mary  Louise  Black  gave  a  dinner  last 
Thursday  evening  in  compliment  to  her  father, 
Mr.  Charles  N.  Black.  The  guests  included  Mr. 
and  .Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Chesebrough,    Mr.    and    Mrs.  J.    Frank  Judge,    Mr. 


and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith.  Dr.  Herbert  Moffitt 
and  Mrs.  .Moffitt,  Miss  Josephine  Marshall,  and 
Mr.    Philip    Westcott. 

Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin  gave  an  informal  luncheon 
Friday   at   her   home  in   Burlingame. 

Baron  Heine  von  Schroeder  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  over  the  week-end  at  his  ranch 
near  San  Luis  Obispo.  Among  his  guests  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller,  Miss  Helen 
Keeney,  Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins,  Miss  Leslie 
Miiler,   and    Miss  Arabella   Schwerin. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Fennimore  entertained  informally 
at  bridge  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  her  home  on 
Lake   Street. 

Miss  Louise  Boyd  gave  a  dinner  Friday  even- 
ing at  the  Marin  County  Golf  and  Country  Club. 
Mrs.  Earl  Shipp  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday  in 
compliment  to  Miss  Mary  Pbelan.  The  guests 
included  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  Mrs.  Haldimand 
Putnam  Young,  Mrs.  Charles  Weller,  and  Mrs. 
Prentiss    Cobb    Hale. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Ede  gave  a  dinner  Sat- 
urday evening  at  the  Hotel  Oakland.  Among 
their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wickham  Havens, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Challen  Parker,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  W.  Keeney,  Mrs.  Alia  Henshaw  Checker- 
ing, Miss  Clarisse  Lohse,  Miss  Winifred  Braden, 
Mr.  Joseph  King,  Mr.  Frank  Edoff,  and  Mr. 
Walter    Leimert. 

Paymaster  Jonathan  Brooks,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Brooks  gave  a  card  party  Monday  evening  at 
their   home   at   Mare   Island. 

Mrs.  James  Hall  Bishop  gave  a  luncheon  Tues- 
day at  her  home  on  Washington  Street  in  honor 
of    Mrs.    Robert    McMillan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hobart  gave  a  tea  Sun- 
day  afternoon   at  the  San   Mateo    Polo   Club. 

Lieutenant  Emanuel  Loftquist,  U.  S.  N.,  gave 
a  dinner  recently  at  Yerba  Buena  in  honor  of 
Li;-utenant-Commander  Wallace  Bertbolf  and  Mrs. 
Bertholf. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  gave  a  dinner  Wednesday 
at  her  home  on  Broadway  in  honor  of  Count 
Buena  Esperanza.  The  guests  included  Count  del 
Valle  de  Salazar  and  Countess  de  Salazar,  Cap- 
tain Frank  P.  Helm  and  Mrs.  Helm,  Mrs.  Earl 
Sliipp,  Miss  Helen  Jones,  Mr.  J.  Downey  Harvey, 
Mr.   Edward    Cebrian,   and   Judge   Erskine   Ross. 

Dr.  Max  Rothschild  and  Mrs.  Rothschild  gave 
a  dinner  Tuesday  evening  at  their  home  in"  Bur- 
lingame. Among  their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Vincent  Whitney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Lapham, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ervin  S.  Armstrong,  Mr.  Percy 
Jackson,  Mr.  Norman  Macbeth,  and  Mr.  Cuth- 
bert    Brown. 

Mrs.  William  Babcock  gave  a  dinner  Friday 
evening  at  the  Marin  County  Golf  and  Country 
Club. 

Mrs.  John  Burke  Murphy  gave  an  informal  tea 
Friday  afternoon  at  her  home  on  Broadway  in 
compliment   to    Mrs.    Conrad    Babcock. 

Mr.  Louis  Welch  gave  a  dinner-dance  Saturday 
evening  at  the  Menlo    Country   Club. 

Mrs.  Washington  Dodge  entertained  informally 
at  bridge  on  Monday  afternoon  at  her  home  on 
Laguna   Street. 

Captain  Richard  Cravens  and  Mrs.  Cravens 
gave  a  dinner  Saturday  evening  at  their  home 
at  Fort  Scott.  The  complimented  guests  were 
Colonel  Alfred  Hunter  and  Mrs.  Hunter,  and  Cap- 
tain George  T.  Perkins  and   Mrs.   Perkins. 

Miss  Beatrice  Nickel  gave  an  informal  luncheon 
Wednesday  at  the  Francisca  Club,  entertaining 
Mrs.  Harry  McAfee,  Miss  Helen  Garritt,  and 
Miss    Ruth    Zeile. 

Mr.  Frederick  Tillmann  gave  a  house  party 
over  the  week-end  at  his  country  place  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  Mountains.  His  guests  included  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Algernon  Gibson,  Miss  Mary  Louise 
Black,  Miss  Helen  Garritt,  Miss  Josephine  Mar- 
shall, Miss  Ruth  Zeile,  Mr.  Frederick  Van  Sick- 
len,  Jr.,  Mr.  Corbett  Moody,  Mr.  Nion  Tucker, 
and    Mr.    George    Bowles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Sperry,  Jr.,  gave  an 
informal  dinner  Sunday  at  their  home  in  Sausa- 
lito. 

Dr.  George  Lyman  and  Mrs.  Lyman  gave  a 
luncheon    Sunday   at  the    Menlo    Country    Club. 

The  Misses  Elvira  and  Coralia  Mejia  gave  an 
informal  tea  Thursday  at  their  home  on  Yallejo 
Street. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Brooks  gave  a  luncheon  Fri- 
day at  her  home  on  Laguna  Street  in  honor  of 
her   house    guest,    Mrs.    Lee    Holcombe. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Mrs.    J.    R.    K.    Nuttall    and    her    mother,    Mrs. 


Samuel    W.    Rosenstock.    w ill    leave    in    a    few    days 
for    Del    Monte    for   a    visit    ..f    several    \veck>. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  Bridgman  have  given  up 
their  home  on  Yallejo  Street  and,  with  their 
two  children,  left  Wednesday  for  South  America. 
where    they    will     reside    indefinitely. 

Miss  Louise  Boyd  returned  last  week  to  her 
home  in  San  Rafael,  after  a  visit  in  Virginia, 
where  she  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam   Henry    Pool. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Slade  have  returned  to 
their  home  on  Yallejo  Street,  after  a  visit  in 
Chico  with  Mrs.  Slade's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Finnell. 

Mrs.  Felton  Elkins  and  Mrs.  Eliot  Rogers  have 
returned  to  their  homes  in  Santa  Barbara,  after 
a  brief  trip  to  Los  Angeles. 

Miss  Gertrude  Hunt  arrived  Tuesday  from 
Washington  to  spend  the  summer  with  her  par- 
ents, Judge  William  Hunt  and  Mrs.  Hunt,  in 
Ross,   where  they  are  at  present  residing. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Silas  Palmer  have  closed  their 
home  on  Washington  Street  and  have  gone  to 
Menlo  Park  to  pass  the  summer  with  Mrs. 
Palmer's    father,    Mr.    Charles   Holbrook. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Hooper  and  the  Misses 
Helen  and  Ursula  Llooper  will  spend  the  summer 
in    Carmel,    where   they    have   taken    a   cottage. 

Mrs.  Spencer  Grant  returned  Wednesday  from 
Sausalito,  where  she  visited  several  days  with  her 
brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
Jones. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norris  King  Davis  have  gone  to 
Santa  Barbara,  where  they  will  remain  until  Sep- 
tember. 

Mrs.  George  T.  Marye,  with  her  sister,  Miss 
Flora  Doyle,  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Helen  Marye, 
arrived  Tuesday  from  Washington  and  is  staying 
at   the   Fairmont    Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  E.  Bowles  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  Piedmont  from  Del  Monte,  where 
they   spent  the    week-end. 

Miss  Priscilla  Ellicott  and  Miss  Ruth  Hascal 
are  visiting  in  San  Diego  as  the  guests  of  Mrs. 
John    J.     Myers. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Gilman  Norris  are  enter- 
taining Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Sutro  as  their  house 
guests  at  their  home  in  Port  Washington,  Long 
Island. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Warren  Hunt,  Jr..  re- 
turned Wednesday  from  their  wedding  trip  and 
have  opened  their  apartments  in  Stanford  Court. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Requa  and  Miss  Amy 
Requa  will  leave  in  the  near  future  for  Lake 
Tahoe,  where  they  will  spend  the  summer 
months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  McAfee  returned  Monday 
from  Monterey,  where  they  spent  the  week-end  as 
the    guests   of   Mr.    Francis    McComas. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Wymond  and  Miss  Margaret  Wy- 
mond,  who  have  been  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  j. 
Frank  Judge  at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue 
have  returned  to  their  home  in  Louisville,  Ken 
tucky. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Hutchinson  have  gone 
to    New    York   for   a   visit    of   several    weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Valentine  are  visiting  in 
Oakland  from  their  home  in  Seattle  and  are  guests 
of  Mrs.  Valentine's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert 
A.    Moore. 

Mr.  Mountford  S.  Wilson,  Jr.,  has  returned 
from  Chico,  wdiere  he  has  been  the  guest  of  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Orville    Pratt. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Drum  have  gone  to  Bur- 
lingame, where  they  will  reside  during  the  sum- 
mer  months. 

Captain  William  Montrose  Parker  and  Mrs. 
Parker  have  given  up  their  home  in  San  Rafael 
and  have  taken  an  apartment  on  Green  Street. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gallois,  who  motored  to 
Tahoe  for  the  week-end,  are  planning  to  engage 
a  house  there   for  the  late  summer  season. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Miles,  who  has  been  visiting  here, 
from  New  York,  left  Wednesday  for  a  brief  visit 
to  Merced.  During  her  sojourn  in  San  Fran- 
cisco Mrs.  Miles  has  been  the  house  guest  of 
Mrs.  Willard  Drown  and  of  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes 
Smith. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  and  Miss  Edith 
Grant,  who  have  been  staying  at  their  home  on 
Broadway,  will  leave  in  a  few  days  for  their 
country    place    near    Mount    Hamilton. 

M  iss  Dorothy  Bennett  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  Mare  Island,  after  a  visit  of  several  days 
with  Miss  Orytha  Gatch  at  her  home  in  Berkeley. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Perkins  and  their 
daughter.  Miss  Ruth  Perkins,  have  taken  a  cot- 
tage at   Carmel    for  three   months. 

Lieutenant  Henry  Kent  Hewitt,  who  has  been 
stationed  at  Annapolis  for  the  past  two  years, 
has  been  ordered  to  command  the  Eagle  and  will 
leave  shortly  for  a  cruise  of  Atlantic  waters. 
Mrs.  Hewitt,  the  former  Miss  Floride  Hunt,  will 
reside  in  Washington  during  Lieutenant  Hewitt's 
absence. 

Dr.    Washington    Dodge    and    Mrs.    Dodge,    with 


Miss  Yeida  and  Mr.  Harry  Dodge,  leave  today  for 
Belvedere,  where  they  will  remain  throughout  the 
summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Judge  returned  Tues- 
day to  their  home  in  Salt  Lake  City,  after  having 
resided  here  for  several  months.  They  will  re- 
turn   to    San    Francisco    in    July    for    a    brief    visit. 

Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt  returned  Thursday  to  her 
home  on  Broadway,  after  a  visit  with  friends  in 
the   southern    part   of  the   state. 

Admiral  William  F.  Fullam,  Mrs.  Fullam,  and 
Miss  Rhoda  Fullam  have  postponed  their  Eastern 
trip   and    will    spend   the   summer   at   Coronado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  Lowenberg  have  returned  to 
the  city,  after  a  fortnight's  visit  at  Byron 
Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leopold  Michaels  leave  on  July 
10th  for  Lake  Tahoe,  where  they  will  spend  a 
month,  after  which  they  will  go  to  Del  Monte 
f..r    a    few    weeks. 


The  home  of  Lieutenant  James  Howell  and 
Mrs.  Howell  has  been  brightened  by  the  ad- 
vent of  a  little  son.  Mrs.  Howell  was  for- 
merly  Miss   Geraldine   Forbes. 


Chief  of  the  many  botanical  curiosities  of 
the  Island  of  Ceylon  is  a  fruit  supposed  to 
bear  the  mark  of  Eve's  teeth.  The  tree  on 
which  it  grows  is  known  by  the  significant 
name  of  "the  forbidden  fruit,"  or  ''Eve's 
apple  tree."  The  blossom  has  a  very  pleasant 
scent,  but  the  really  remarkable  feature  of 
the  tree,  the  one  to  which  it  owes  its  name, 
is  the  fruit.  It  is  beautiful,  and  hangs  from 
the  tree  in  a  peculiar  manner.  Orange  on 
the  outside  and  deep  crimson  within  each 
fruit  has  the  appearance  of  having  a  piece 
bitten  out  of  it.  This  fact,  together  with 
its  poisonous  quality,  led  the  Mohammedans 
to  represent  it  as  the  forbidden  fruit  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  and  to  warn  men  against 
its  noxious  qualities. 


Chaperon  and  Companion. 
A     gentleman     desires     a     companion     and 
chaperon     for     his     daughter    during    a     two 
months'    social    visit    in    Southern    California. 
Address  J.  H.  A„  St.  Francis  Hotel,  City. 


BERKELEY  INN 

Select  Family  Hotel 

(AMERICAN  PLAN! 
Summer  rates.     Single   rooms  (or   gentlemen. 
Cor.  Haste  St.  and  Telegraph  Ave. 


Take  Geary  Street  Car  to  Mason  and  Walk  One  Block  to  O'FaneO 

"    Ellis      "      "   "     "      "      "      "      ' 

Phone  Prospect  410 

Altoona  Hotel 

340  O'Farrell  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

W.  A.  MYERS   -  -  -  Proprietor 

For  several  years  manager  Hotel  Kern,  1 60  Eddy  Street 


Royal  Baking  Powder  contains  no  alum. 

It  is  made  from  pure  cream  of 
tartar,  which  is  derived  from 
grapes.  Hence,  it  assures  whole- 
some and  appetizing  food,  free 
from  all  adulterants  that  may  go 
with  inferior  mixtures  that  may 
be  offered  as  substitutes. 


Helps  you  up 
"On  High" 

Red  Crown 

'the  Gasoline  of  Quality 

puts  the  "hop"  into  your  car,  gives  you  the 
quick  "get-away",  and  the  "pick-up"  on  the 
bills.  It's  because  Red  Crown  is  the  unmixed, 
refinery*  gas,  with  extra  power  in  every  drop. 
At  dealers  everywhere  and  at  our  SERVICE 
STATIONS. 

Standard  Oil  Company 


Tune  10,  1916. 
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THE  CITY   IN  GENERAL. 

The  San  Francisco-Oakland  Terminal  Rail- 
ways Company  has  announced  I  hat  the  con- 
cern must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  re- 
ceiver unless  an  indeterminate  franchise  is 
granted  which  will  allow  the  city  to  take 
over  the  system  at  any  time  and  operate  it 
under  municipal  management.  The  matter 
will  be  discussed  at  a  mass  meeting  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Oakland  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  

The  supervisors  are  considering  a  proposal 
for  an  auto  bus  line  across  Golden  Gate 
Park  as  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  con- 
necting the  Richmond  and  the  Sunset  dis- 
tricts. This  suggestion  is  the  result  of  the 
mayor's  veto  of  the  street  railway  project 
and  of  the  failure  of  the  supervisors  to  over- 
ride that   veto. 

The  total  loss  in  the  fire  which  destroyed 
pier  46  and  the  cargo  of  the  steamer  Shinyo 
Maru  has  been  placed  at  $1,500,000  by  the 
officials  of  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  state  harbor  board,  and  insurance 
adjusters.  Although  the  Shinyo  Maru  and 
its  cargo  were  insured,  the  agreement  did  not 
cover  the  freight  after  it  had  been  dis- 
charged on  the  dock,  and  the  Japanese  com- 
pany probably  will  have  to  stand  the  entire 
loss  of  the  merchandise,  more  than  $1,000.- 
000.  Pier  46,  built  by  the  state  two  years 
ago,  cost  $250,000.  It  has  earned  $50,000 
since  then  and  was  insured  for  $40,000.  The 
state  loses  the  difference. 


The  new  reorganized  Western  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company,  with  a  capital  of  $75,000,000, 
has  been  incorporated.  Articles  of  incorpora- 
tion, signed  June  1st  by  thirteen  incorpo- 
rators, have  been  filed  with  the  superior  court 
in  San  Francisco.  This  move  follows  the 
fixing  of  the  upset  price  for  the  sale  of  the 
old  Western  Pacific's  property  to  the  bond- 
holders by  Federal  Judge  M.  T.  Dooling  at 
$18,000,000.  San  Francisco  is  named  as  the 
home  office  of  the  new  corporation,  and  eight 
of  the  thirteen  incorporators  are  San  Fran- 
cisco men.  

The  city  budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  year 
reaches  a  total  of  $15,66S,110  and  it  is  now 
before  the  mayor  for  his  approval.  The 
mayor  has  the  right  to  decrease  the  expendi- 
tures,   but   he   can   not   add   to   them.      He  has 


MISS  HARTRIDGE'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Beautiful  country  place.    Residence  modern  in 
every  respect      Large   Recitation  Hall,  distinct 
from  Residence.     Fully   equipped    gymnasium. 
Outdoor  sports  under  Physical  Director.    Advan- 
tages of  New  York  City  available  for  older  girls. 
College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses.    Certi- 
ficate admits  to  Smith,  Yassar.  and  Wellesley. 
Emelyx  B.  Hap.tbidge.  A.  B.,  Principal. 
Oakwood,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey, 
(50  minutes  from  New  York.) 


Palace  Hotel 

San  Francisco 

Central  Location 
Reasonable  Rates 
Excellent  Service 


Fairmont  Under  Same 
Management 

PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY 


Yosemite 

VIA 

DESMOND  SERVICE 

Vacations  from  $1 

to  $5  a  day 

Hotels,  Bungalow  and  Canvas  Cottage  Camps, 
High  Sierra  Lodges,  Auto  and  Horseback  Tours. 

The  Easiest  Way 

Desmond  Service 

Comfortable  Auto  Trips  to  Mariposa  Big 
Trees  and  all  accessible  points  in  Yosemite 
National  Park. 

656  Market  Street 

,    Sutter  4981 


announced  that  he  will  delay  action  for  ten 
days  in  order  that  persons  who  have  sugges- 
tions to  make  may  he  given  an  opportunity 
to    do    so.  

Former  mayor  Eugene  E.  Schmitz  has  been 
cited  by  Superior  Judge  Graham  to  appear  in 
court  to  explain  why  he  has  not  satisfied  a 
judgment  for  $427°. 47,  secured  against  him 
three  years  ago  by  the  late  Charles  H. 
Fairall,  one  of  the  attorneys  who  represented 
Schmitz   in   the   graft   trials   seven   years    ago. 


To  assist  in  completing  the  industrial 
survey  of  San  Francisco  and  the  bay 
district  inaugurated  by  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Dr.  B.  M.  Rastall, 
efficiency  expert  to  public  bodies,  has  arrived 
in  San  Francisco  from  New  York.  Availing 
himself  of  the  data  assembled  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  the  last  year  and  a  half, 
which  Dr.  Rastall  says  is  more  complete  than 
that  gathered  in  any  other  city  in  the  coun- 
try, he  will  devote  the  coming  three  months 
to  what  he  calls  an  inventory  and  analysis 
of  the  city's  industrial  resources.  He  ex- 
pects then  to  be  prepared  to  submit  a  report 
containing  recommendations  as  to  the  most 
advantageous  procedure  in  utilizing  the  city's 
assets.  

The  mayor  has  appointed  a  citizen's  pre- 
paredness committee  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  a  demonstration.  Among 
those  who  have  accepted  invitations  are  Wil- 
liam H.  Crocker,  Justice  Frederick  Henshaw 
of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  Joseph  D.  Grant, 
Marshal  Hale,  and  F.  W.  Kellogg. 

During  the  month  of  May  there  were  945 
mortgages  and  deeds  of  trust  recorded 
against  San  Francisco  real  estate  for  a  total 
of  $5,758,791.  During  the  same  period  598 
releases  of  mortgage  and  reconveyances  of 
deeds  of  trust  were  recorded.  Since  the  fire 
it  has  been  impossible,  owing  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  public  records,  to  ascertain  the 
total  involved  in  all  releases  and  reconvey- 
ances from  the  office  of  the  city  and  county 
recorder.  However,  563  of  the  releases  and 
reconveyances  stated  the  amount  involved 
and  showed  a  total  ol  $3,216,852,  while  only 
thirty-five  releases  did  not  mention  the 
amount  involved.  The  total  of  $5,758,791 
loaned  during  the  month  on  real  estate  is 
the  highest  total  since  April  of  last  year, 
when  the  total  was  $6,082,331. 


According  to  a  report  issued  by  City  En- 
gineer M.  M.  O'Shaughnessy  the  Twin 
Peaks  tunnel  contract  is  sixty  per  cent  com- 
pleted. The  report  set  forth  the  fact  that 
6345  feet  of  the  12,000-foot  bore  have  been 
excavated  and  concreted  together  with  the 
construction  of  numerous  facilities  attendant 
to  the  tunnel,  including  stations,  ventilating 
shafts,    and   approaches. 


The  death  is  announced  of  John  F.  Fugazi, 
San  Francisco's  wealthiest  Italian  and  presi- 
dent of  the  bank  that  bears  his  name.  Mr. 
Fugazi  was  born  in  Italy  in  1838  and  came 
to  San  Francisco  in  1860.  In  addition  to 
founding  the  bank  he  operated  a  steamship 
agency  and  was  a  director  and  officer  of 
many   societies. 


Roman  London  lies  buried  about  eighteen 
feet  below  the  level  of  Cheapside.  In  nearly- 
all  parts  of  the  city  there  have  been  dis- 
covered tessellated  pavements,  Roman  tombs, 
lamps,  vases,  sandals,  keys,  ornaments, 
weapons,  coins,  and  statues  of  the  Roman 
gods.  When,  a  little  over  a  century  ago, 
deep  sections  were  made  for  the  sewers  in 
Lombard  Street,  the  lowest  stratum  was 
found  to  consist  of  tessellated  pavements. 
Many  colored  dice  were  found  lying  scattered 
about,  and  above  this  stratum  was  a  thick 
layer,  of  wood  ashes,  suggesting  the  debris 
of  charred  wooden  buildings.  While  building 
the  Exchange  workmen  came  upon  a  gravel- 
pit  full  of  oyster  shells,  bones  of  cattle,  old 
sandals,  and  shattered  pottery.  Two  pave- 
ments were  dug  up  under  the  French  church 
in  Threadneedle  Street,  and  other  pavements 
have  been  cut  through  in  several  parts  of  the 
city. 

-•♦•- 

A  movement  has  been  begun  in  Stockholm 
to  present  Christine  Nilsson  with  a  medal  on 
August  20th,  her  seventy-fourth  birthday. 
The  design  and  die  work  are  by  Eric  Lind- 
berg,  and  300  specimens  will  be  sold  at 
prices  of  $5.50  each  for  the  silver  copies 
and  $2.75  for  bronze.  The  obverse  side  will 
bear  the  bust  of  Christine  Nilsson  at  the 
height  of  her  fame,  and  on  the  reverse  side 
will  be  an  allegorical  composition  with  ap- 
propriate   inscription. 

-+»+■  — 

"Have  yon  ever  had  any  experience  in  this 
business  before?"  "No,  sir."  "Ever  thought 
anything  about  it?"  "No,  sir."  "And  yet 
you  want  me  to  appoint  you  general  manager 
of  this  company.  Where  did  you  get  the 
idea?"  "Well,  you  know  that's  the  way  our 
government  appoints  its  cabinet  officers." — 
Life. 


The  Good  Ship  "  D.  G.  Scofield." 
There  are  many  in  the  social  and  busines 
world  of  San  Francisco  to  find  pleasure  in 
the  compliment  paid  to  Mr.  I).  <_!,  Scofield 
in  the  naming  of  the  fine  ship  launched  from 
the  ways  of  the  Union  Iron  Works  last  week. 
Mr.  Scofield  is  among  the  oldest  of  the 
active  figures  in  the  larger  business  life  of 
California.  He  came  here  in  1870  from  the 
Pennsylvania  oil  fields  (previously  from  New 
York  City)  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  as 
resident  partner  of  T.  B.  Taylor  &  Co. 
From  that  day  until  now  Mr.  Scofield  has 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  oil  industry  in  Cali- 
fornia, keeping  pace  with  its  great  expan- 
sion. It  was  his  commanding  position  in  re- 
lation to  this  industry  that  made  him  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  old  Standard  Oil  Company 
when  in  1900  it  extended  its  operations  to 
this  state.  With  the  reorganization  of  the 
Standard  Oil  interests,  several  years  later, 
Mr.  Scofield  became  president  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  California.  Busy  man  as  he 
has  been  through  all  these  years,  Mr.  Sco- 
field has  always  found  time  for  kindliness 
and  for  courtesy.  Unnumbered  acts  of  pei- 
sonal  graciousness  have  won  for  him  wide 
respect  and  affection.  It  was  a  happy  thought 
to  honor  with  his  name  the  finest  product  of 
California's  industry  in  the  line  of  commer- 
cial shipbuilding,  and  one  widely  appreciated. 
The  D.  G.  Scofield  is  a  ship  of  excep- 
tional quality.  She  is  500  feet  in  length,  with 
a  draft  of  28.6  and  3300  horsepower.  Her 
carrying  capacity  is  12,000  tons.  She  will 
soon  go  into  commission  in  Pacific  waters  as 
a  "tanker"  in  the  service  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company. 
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Your  Berkeley  business  is 

invited    on     the     basis    of 

efficient  service 

A.  W.  Naylob,     Frank  C.  Mortimer, 
Praidtut.  Caihitr. 

F.  L.  Navlor,  W.  F.  MORRISH. 

Vict-Prtttdmt.  An'l  Cathitr. 

YV.  E.Woolsey,  (J.  L.  1'aii:, 

VUt-Prtiidtnt.  An'l  Cjihiir. 

t  FIRST  NATIONAL  DANK  , 

DEJ7KEIEV.CAL. 

BERKELEY 
BANKoP  SAVINGS 

ANDTinlST  CO. 


The  architect  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
Thomaskirclie  in  Leipzig,  famous  for  its 
Bach  associations,  has  discovered  among  the 
church  archives  ten  valuable  portraits  painted 
in  oils  on  wooden  panels,  the  oldest  of  which 
dates  from  the  year  1554.  They  are  thought 
to  be  the  work  of  Nikolaus  de  Perre,  a 
Dutchman  who  settled  in  Leipzig  and  subse- 
quently assumed  the  name  of  Pohre  or  Behre. 
The  portraits  of  the  first  five  superintendents 
of  the  Thomaskirche  were  painted  by  his  son 
Johann. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

Club  Room  Luncheon  for  Men 

50  Cents 

Tea  and  Music  in  the  Lounge 
Every  Afternoon 

Dancing  in  the  Rose  Room  Every 
Evening  Except  Sunday 

Turkish  Baths — For  Women,  I  I  th  Floor 
For  Men,  12  th  Floor 

Indoor  Golf  on  the  Roof  of  the  Annex 

Kindergarten  for  the  Convenience  of 

Women  Shopping  and  for 

Regular  Instruction 


Every  Glass 
a  Handful  of  Health 

E&CH  golden  drop  of  BUDWE1SER 
/  is  alive  and  sparkling  with  the  vital 
energy  of  Northern  Barley  and  the  tonic 
vigor  of  Saazer  Hops.  Because  of  its  mild- 
ness and  exquisite  flavor  it  stands  alone 
— the  unchallenged  sovereign  of  bottled 
beers.  Its  ever-growing  popularity  is  proven 
by  its  sales,  which  exceed  any  other  beer  by 
millions  of  bottles,  anheuser-busch-stiouis.usa. 

Visitors  to  St.  Louis  are  courteously  invited  to  inspect  our  plant- 
covers  142  acres. 
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Means  Moderation 

Tillmann  6-  Bendel  and  Anheuser-Busch  Agency 
Distributors  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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Low  Fares  East 

via 

Western  Pacific 

Thru    Pullman    Standard    and    Tourist 
Sleeping  Cars. 

Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service. 

OBSERVATION  CARS 

STEEL  EQUIPMENT 

STOPOVERS 
GOING  AND  RETURNING 


Baltimore 

$108.50 

Boston 

112.70 

Chicago 

72  50 

Dallas 

62.50 

Denver 

55.00 

Houston 

62.50 

Kansas  City 

60.00 

Memphis 

70.00 

New  York 

110.70 

Round  Trip 

Montreal 
Ogden 
Phila. 
Quebec 
St.  Louis 
Salt  Lake 
Toronto 
Washington 

and  other 

points 


$110.70 
40.00 
110.70 
120.50 
70.00 
40.00 
98.50 


108.50 


Sale  Dates 

June  8,  9,  10,  26,  27,  28. 
July   1,  2,  4,  5,  6,   11,   12,    13,   26,    27,    28. 
August    1,   2,    3,    8,    9,    10,    24,  25,  28,  29. 
Sept.  7,  8,  11,  12. 

Going  Limit  15  days.  Return  Limit, 
three  months  from  date  of  sale,  but  not 
beyond  October  31,  1916. 

For  further  information  address  or 
phone 

WESTERN  PACIFIC  TICKET  OFFICES 

665  Market  St.,  Palace  Hotel 

Union  Ferry  Station 

1 326    Broadway,    Oakland 

Depot,  3d  and  Washington 

Telephones  :  Sutter  1651  Oakland  132 

Baggage  checked  from  and  delivered  to  residence 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and    Sick    Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Douglas  4017 


THE   ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"What  is  Tim  doing  now?"  ''Anybody  he 
can    come    across." — Ba1tv,;u>rc   American, 

Angry  Diner — Waiter,  you  are  not  fit  to 
serve  a  pig !  Waiter- — I'm  doing  my  best, 
sir.— Pall  Mali  Gazette. 

Customer — I — haw!  see  the  bally  Germans 
have  received  a  big  check.  Tailor — Er — yes, 
sir.      Lucky   Germans. — Facts   and   Fancies. 

F'ntbdub — How  are  the  life-preservers  on 
this  boat?  Guzzler — Fine.  I've  just  had 
three — as  good  as  I  ever  drank. — Topeka 
Journal. 

"  'I    gorry,    I'm    tired !"  "'There    you    go ! 

You're    tired !      Here    I    be  a-standin'    over    a 

hot  stove   all   day,   an'  you  wurkin'   in   a   nice 
cool    sewer  !" — Masses. 

Mistress — Mary,  don't  let  me  catch  you 
kissing  the  grocer's  boy  again.  Mary — Lor, 
mum,  I  don't  mean  to.  but  you  do  bob  around 
su. — Boston    Transcript. 

Jenkins — My  stenographer  can  write  one- 
hundred  and  fifty  words  a  minute.  Tomp- 
kins — So  can  mine — but  she  doesn't  seem  to 
care  what  the  words   are.— Puck. 

Father  (appearing  suddenly) — What  sort 
of  business  do  you  call  this,  kissing  my 
daughter?  Suitor  (without  a  fluster) — It's  a 
sort  of  cooperative  affair,  sir! — Town  Topics. 

Baggs  (at  i  a.  m.) — Don't  you  think  you'd 
better  go  home  to  your  wile?  Jaggs — Xot 
yet,  ol'  fel*.  Le's  have  a  few  more.  I  don't 
wanter  be  able  t'  unnerstan'  what  she  says. — 
Topeka   Journal. 

First  Stoker  (weary) — I'd  like  to  find  the 
merchant  'oo  invented  boilers.  Second 
Stoker  (also  weary) — Boilers  be  blowed ! 
I'm  lookin'  for  the  blighter  'oo  found  out  that 
coal  would  burn. — Punch. 

Customer  ( in  barber's  chair) — So  you 
haven't  heard  Von  Thumper,  the  famous 
pianist?  Barber — No.  Them  long-haired 
fellers  never  patronize  me — why  should  I 
patronize  them  ? — Musical  America. 

"You  advertised  as  a  chauft'erette-maid." 
"Yes,  madam."  "What  were  you  duties  at 
your  last  place  ?"  "I  drove  and  cleaned  the 
cars  single-handed."  "And  as  maid  ?"  "I 
took  down  my  lady  at  night  and  assembled 
her  in   the  morning,   madam." — Punch. 

"What  do  you  think  the  government  ought 
to  do  about  this  matter?"  "I  can't  discuss 
that,"    replied    Senator    Sorghum.      "What    I 


The  Great  Naval  Battle 

Was  fought  because  both  sides 
were  prepared  and  ready.  It 
didn't  "just  happen." 

It  brings  the  thought  that  you 
ought  to  be  prepared  and  ready 
for  emergency  by  placing  your 
plate,  heirlooms,  papers,  etc.,  in 
the  Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 
before  leaving  for  your  summer 
outing. 

Boxes  from  $4  a  year  up. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


want  to  get  at  as  a  preliminary  matter  is 
what  my  constituents  think  I  ought  to  think." 
— Washington   Star. 

"There's  no  fool  like  an  old  one."  "I  wish 
you  wouldn't  continually  remind  me  of  age." 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 

First  Author — The  stuff  the  magazines  are 
willing  to  print  nowadays  is  atrocious.  Sec- 
ond Author  (philosophically) — YTes,  they  have 
rejected  some  of  my  work,  too. — New  York 
Sun. 

Tommy  (to  Jock,  on  leave) — What  about 
the  lingo  ?  Suppose  you  want  to  say  egg 
over  there,  what  do  you  say?  Jock — Ye  juist 
say  "Oof."  Tommy — But  suppose  you  want 
two?      Jock — Ye    say,    "Twa    Oofs,"    and    the 


silly  auld  fule  wife  gies  ye  three,  and  ye 
juist  gie  her  back  one.  Man,  it's  an  awfu' 
easy   language. — Glasgow   Herald. 

Landlady — What  did  the  poet  mean  when 
he  said,  "The  substance  of  things  hoped  for, 
the  evidence  of  things  unseen?"  Boarder — 
Hash,  probably. — Judge. 

"Would  you  call  Uncle  Peter  a  stingy 
man?"  "Well,  no;  I'd  merely  say  that  he 
had  all  his  generous  impulses  under  perfect 
control." — Boston   Transcript. 

Politician — I  have  nothing  to  say.  All  I 
know  is  what  is  in  the  papers.  Reporter — 
I  see  now  what  you  meant  yesterday  when 
you  said  there  is  nothing  in  the  papers  now- 
adays.— Puck. 
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The  Democrats  at  St.  Louis. 

The  function  of  the  National  Democratic  Conven- 
tion, in  its  opening  hours  as  the  Argonaut  goes  to  press 
on  Wednesday  afternoon,  is  the  simple  one  of  carrying 
out  a  definitely  predigested  programme.  It  has  not 
inaptly  been  styled  a  ratification  meeting.  President 
Wilson  has  practically  renominated  himself;  and  by  his 
express  command  Mr.  Marshall  will  be  renamed  for  the 
vice-presidency.  A  platform  which  has  been  prepared 
by  the  President  himself  is  almost  a  redraft  of  that 
adopted  by  the  convention  at  Chicago  last  week.  Like 
the  Chicago  platform,  it  is  made  up  not  so  much  to 
express  the  aims  and  intentions  of  the  party  as  to 
afford  a  basis  for  campaign  efforts. 

Platforms,  we  think,  are  not  likely  to  be  seriously 
considered  this  year.  Mr.  Wilson's  personality  and  his 
record  in  office  make  up  one  side  of  the  issue,  and  Mr. 
Hughes  and  his  telegram  of  acceptance  make  up  the 
other.  At  no  time,  we  think,  in  the  history  of  our 
politics  have  formal  declarations  meant  less  and  the 
character  of  the  candidates  meant  more.  What  this 
fact  presages  for  the  future  of  American  politics  we 
will  not  undertake  to  say.     One  thing  is  clearly  indi- 


cated, namely,  that  popular  attention   more  and   more 
is  directed  to  men  and  less  to  abstract  and  impersonal 

issues. 

• 

The  Convention  and  the  Man. 
Out  of  a  ruck  of  conditions  which  threatened  de- 
moralization of  the  Republican  party  there  has  happily 
come  a  new  birth  of  high  promise.  Only  yesterday 
broken  into  warring  groups,  trembling  before  the  de- 
mands and  under  the  threats  of  an  imitation  cave-man, 
wanting  in  every  element  of  inspiring  moral  leadership, 
making  overmuch  of  its  great  tradition  because  of  its 
lack  of  present  resolution  !  Today  its  ranks  reunited, 
its  fearsome  hob-goblin  reduced  to  desuetude,  its 
leadership  in  commanding  and  inspiring  hands,  its  face 
turned  from  the  past  and  fixed  upon  the  present  and 
the  future !  There  is  magic  in  a  change  which  has 
thus  transmuted  timidity  into  courage  and  doubt  into 
hope.  It  is  no  less  than  a  new  miracle  in  the  long 
series  of  seeming  special  providences  which  have  car- 
ried these  United  States  through  a  thousand  hazards. 
It  tends  to  promote,  even  among  those  prone  to  doubts, 
a  new  spirit  of  faith  in  democratic  institutions. 


We  can  recall  no  single  utterance  interjected  into 
the  political  life  of  the  country  so  immediate  and  so 
positive  in  its  effects  as  Mr.  Hughes'  telegram  of  accept- 
ance. Beyond  its  disclaimer  of  individual  ambition, 
the  personal  note  is  wholly  avoided.  There  is  no  waste 
of  words  in  maudlin  gratitude  for  special  and  personal 
favor;  there  is  no  parade  of  emotion  or  of  individual 
vanities ;  there  is  no  bombastic  recital  of  party  achieve- 
ments in  times  past;  no  dragging  in  of  the  revered 
name  of  Abraham  Lincoln ;  no  slow  music  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Hughes  addresses  himself  directly  to  matters  of 
the  day  and  the  hour.  You  speak,  he  says  to  the  nomi- 
nating convention  through  its  chairman,  at  a  time  of 
national  exigency.  You  voice  the  demand  for  policies 
essential  to  our  peace  and  security.  "To  that  call  in 
this  crisis  I  must  answer  with  the  pledge  of  all  that  is 
in  me  to  the  service  of  the  country."  We  will  not  sum- 
marize what  follows.  It  is  a  statement  not  to  be  re- 
duced to  summary,  for  it  is  itself  a  summary  of  things 
necessary,  even  essential,  to  the  welfare  and  dignity  of 
the  country.  Mr.  Hughes'  words  carry  the  atmosphere 
of  deep  feeling.  They  exhibit  profound  sense  of  obli- 
gation with  a  courage  which  dares  look  a  great  respon- 
sibility fairly  in  its  face. 

Well  may  a  careful  observer  of  American  politics 
declare  that  by  a  single  expression  Mr.  Hughes  has  re- 
moved from  the  public  mind  the  impression  of  inde- 
cision which  had  been  conveyed  by  the  timorous 
and  tedious  action  of  the  convention;  that  in  a 
single  utterance  he  has  diverted  attention  from  a  spec- 
tacle of  weakness  and  concentrated  the  public  mind 
upon  his  own  "more  satisfying  and  edifying"  attitude. 
And  well  may  the  same  observer  say  that  in  this  utter- 
ance Mr.  Hughes  has  shown  himself  not  only  a  leader, 
but  a  leader  of  force  and  power.  To  this  we  may  add 
that  in  this  utterance  he  has  superseded  and- subordi- 
nated every  other  personality  of  the  country — has  made 
himself,  his  character,  and  his  judgments  the  party 
platform.  Likewise  he  has  defined  the  lines  upon 
which  the  coming  campaign  is  to  be  wrought  out, 
leaving  to  the  Democratic  party  and  its  champion,  now 
perfunctorily  to  be  renamed  at  St.  Louis,  only  tin 
weak  plea  of  having  "kept  the  country   out   of  war." 


In  his  telegram  of  acceptance  Mr.  Hughes  has  de- 
fined the  lines  upon  which  the  campaign  is  to  be  fought 
out.  Against  the  Wilson  administration  he  charges 
failure  to  stand  for  maintenance  of  the  rights  of 
American  citizens  on  land  and  sea.  In  the  case  of 
Mexico  he  charges  that  we  have  interfered  without 
consistency    and    have    failed    to    appreciate    and    dis- 


charge our  plain  duty  to  our  own  citizens.  Influence 
and  prestige,  he  declares,  have  been  sacrificed  and 
"brave  words  have  been  stripped  of  their  force  by  in- 
decision." 

Turning  to  the  constructive  needs  of  the  country, 
Mr.  Hughes  declares  for  an  Americanism  single  and 
complete ;  for  absolute  national  security ;  for  prepared- 
ness for  defense  economic  as  well  as  military.  "We 
must,"  he  says,  "have  the  strength  which  self-respect 
demands,  the  strength  of  an  efficient  nation  ready  for 
every  emergency."  Wisely  Mr.  Hughes  foresees  the 
severity  of  tests  to  come  after  the  war  is  over.  We 
must  meet  the  new  conditions  with  a  fair  and  wise  re- 
adjustment of  the  tariff  in  accordance  with  sound  pro- 
tective principle.  In  the  spirit  of  even-handed  justice 
we  must  conserve  the  just  interests  of  labor  and  pre- 
vent discriminations  and  monopolistic  practices,  the 
while  "zealous  to  assure  the  foundations  of  honest  busi- 
ness." 

In  these  declarations  and  assumptions  there  is  a 
challenge  to  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  party.  By  their  re- 
sponsibility for  the  course  of  the  government  in  the 
past  four  years,  they  are  put  upon  the  defensive.  They 
can  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Argonaut,  fairly  meet 
the  charges.  Most  assuredly  they  can  not  do  it  with 
a  champion  whose  acts  of  today  belie  the  pledges  of 
yesterday.  

If  Mr.  Hughes  were  an  untried  man  there  would  be 
less  emphasis  in  his  utterances.  In  the  past  four  years 
the  country  has  become  familiar  with  near-ultimatums, 
later  to  learn  that  "brave  words"  may  be  only  as  sound- 
ing brass.  But  Mr.  Hughes  has  been  fifteen  years  in 
conspicuous  station  and  the  record  exhibits  him  as  one 
whose  words  are  unfailingly  translated  into  acts.  He, 
foremost  man  in  the  great  reform  movement,  sought 
opportunity  to  deal  with  insurance  abuses,  promising  to 
establish  the  principle  of  public  responsibility  as  dis- 
tinct from  private  privilege  in  a  great  sphere  of  finan- 
cial and  social  obligation.  He  made  good  his  word. 
He  became  governor  of  New  York,  not  because  he  was 
desired  by  the  then  manipulators  of  the  political  game, 
but  because  there  was  imperative  popular  demand  for 
it.  In  the  governorship  Mr.  Hughes — not  Mr.  Piatt  or 
Mr.  Barnes — was  the  governor.  And  when  there  came 
between  him  and  those  who  would  have  dictated  his 
courses  in  the  interest  of  sinister  politics  a  radical 
point  of  difference  he  went  out  to  the  people,  put  the 
case  fairly  and  clearly,  and  returned  to  Albany  to  find 
that  the  people  had  given  instruction  to  the  legislature. 
In  the  governorship  Mr.  Hughes  did  not  please  the 
self-constituted  managers  of  New  York  politics ;  none 
the  less  he  was  reelected  because  by  consistency  be- 
tween principle  and  performance,  by  faithfulness  in 
office,  he  had  won  and  held  public  confidence.  The 
record  speaks  for  Mr.  Hughes,  not  indeed  as  a  man 
amiable  and  conceding  under  the  influences  and  ca- 
jolements of  "good-fellowship,"  not  as  a  faller-in  with 
deftly-made  arrangements,  but  as  a  man  of  definite 
purpose,  of  unswerving  resolution,  of  unquestionable 
integrity — in   short  of  solid   and  dependable   character. 


If  there  were  no  other  reason  than  that  founded  in 
Mr.  Hughes'  record  he  ought  to  be  acclaimed  with  joy 
by  those  who,  styling  themselves  progressives,  place 
special  emphasis  upon  demands  for  "social  justice." 
Social  justice  has  been  the  obvious  inspiration  of  Mr. 
Hughes'  whole  public  career.  Enthusiasm  for  social 
justice  led  him  fifteen  years  ago  to  forsake  a  lucrative 
professional  practice  to  lake  up  the  work  of  defending 
the  rights  of  thousands  personally  unknown  to  him 
whose  rights  were  menaced  by  abuses  in  insurance 
practice.  Again,  enthusiasm  for  social  justice  led  him 
to  forsake  alike  professional  advantage  and  domestic 
ease  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  governoi 
York.     As  we  have  already  seen,  the  - 
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dominated  his  courses  in  that  office.  Still  again  his 
interest  in  social  justice  led  him  to  accept  the  labors 
of  the  Associate  Justiceship  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Now  again  a  sense  of  obligation,  under  the  same  high 
principle,  has  led  him  to  acceptance  of  more  onerous 
tasks  and  still  larger  obligations.  For  be  it  remem- 
bered that  Mr.  Hughes  did  not  seek  that  for  which 
others  were  contending.  "I  have  not,"  he  says  in  his 
telegram  of  acceptance,  "desired  the  nomination.  I 
have  wished  to  remain  upon  the  bench."  In  this  in- 
stance the  man  has  not  sought  the  office — the  office  has 
sought  the  man.  

There  are  those — the  Argonaut  among  them — who 
have  discovered  in  Mr.  Hughes  a  certain  tempera- 
mental coldness  and  self-sufficiency  and  who,  in  a 
superficial  sense,  would  be  better  pleased  with  the 
habitual  mood  of  sympathy  and  warmth.  But  it  would 
be  a  shallow  critic  at  a  time  like  this  and  in  the  great 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States  who  would 
prefer  charms  of  personal  style  to  the  solid  merits  of 
character  and  personal  force.  Very  grave  and  very 
serious  are  the  responsibilities  bound  to  fall  upon  the 
presidency  in  the  years  immediately  to  come.  An 
exhausting  world-war  must  in  this  period  come  to  its 
end,  involving  readjustments  directly  affecting  the  life 
of  the  world  through  times  to  come.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  must  in  the  nature  of  things  have 
a  share  in  the  arrangements  of  peace.  Upon  his  char- 
acter, his  wisdom,  his  resolution  are  dependent  mighty 
forces  for  good  or  evil.  Our  home  affairs  likewise 
present  problems  of  the  largest  import.  In  a  sense  we 
have  prospered  under  the  demands  of  war-scourged 
Europe,  but  it  has  been  a  prosperity  abnormal  and 
artificial.  Like  other  abnormal  and  artificial  things,  it 
has  created  special  vices  of  social  demoralization.  Spe- 
cial activities  promoted  by  the  war  are  to  cease.  Ex- 
cess wages  in  certain  lines  of  work  must  be  cut  ofl. 
And  with  these  reductions  there  must  come  a  dis- 
temper of  social  unrest  and  protest  under  extravaga- 
gances  of  ambition  and  of  habit  artificially  promoted. 
Peace  in  Europe  will  imply  serious  disturbance  of  that 
fictitious  prosperity  in  America  which  the  war  has 
made.  There  will  arise  a  condition  putting  upon  the 
presidency  a  demand,  not  for  amiability  of  manner, 
not  for  the  sunny  smile  and  the  glad  hand,  but  for 
wisdom,  for  resolution — for  intellectual  and  moral 
power.  Is  there  among  us  a  man  of  any  party  or  of 
any  special  personal  preference  who  questions  the  pos- 
session of  these  qualities  by  Mr.  Hughes? 


Mr.  Oscar  Straus,  Progressive  and  backer  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  announcing  his  intention  to  support  Mr. 
Hughes,  has  made  the  pointed  observation  that  the 
Progressives,  even  while  failing  of  their  defined  pur- 
pose, have  the  right  to  felicitate  themselves  upon  the 
nomination,  even  as  having  a  direct  share  in  it.  For  it 
is  entirely  certain  that  if  it  had  been  free  from  other 
than  its  own  motives  the  convention  would  have  named 
another  man.  Mr.  Root  or  Mr.  Burton  or  perhaps  any 
one  of  half  a  dozen  others  would  have  been  preferred 
to  Mr.  Hughes,  who  is  at  least  half  a  Progressive.  On 
this  score,  as  well  as  upon  his  stand  for  advanced  and 
advancing  principles,  Mr.  Hughes  is  entitled  to  Pro- 
gressive support.  If  there  be  anything  apart  from  the 
personality  of  their  one-time  inspirer  and  leader  that 
the  Progressives  want,  where  may  they  look  with 
higher  and  sounder  hopes  than  to  Mr.  Hughes?  He 
was  the  pioneer  in  the  cause  upon  which,  apart  from 
the  ambitions  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  their  movement  was 
founded.  His  part  in  the  insurance  reform  of  fifteen 
years  ago  was  the  blazing-of-the-trail  for  the  Progres- 
sive movement.  His  course  in  the  governorship  of 
New  York  was  both  an  inspiration  and  a  pattern  for 
those  who  have  made  social  justice  their  watchword 
and  their  battle  cry.  If  on  the  part  of  the  Progres- 
sives there  is  the  mind  to  comprehend  identity  of  mo- 
tives as  distinct  from  identity  of  names,  if  there  is 
mental  and  moral  consistency,  if  there  is  the  ability  to 
put  aside  the  personal  and  the  trivial  in  favor  of  high 
reality,  they  will  come  en  masse  to  the  support  of  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  already  led  the  way.  His 
conditional  declination  of  the  Progressive  nomination, 
inevitably  to  be  followed  by  acceptance  of  Mr.  Hughes, 
points  ,iis  late  supporters  and  followers  to  the  line  alike 
of  duty  and  of  privilege.  The  choice  in  the  coming 
elect'  n  lies  between  what  Mr.  Wilson  stands  for  and 
'    Mr.   Hughes  stands  for.     Is  there  in  the  country 

nan  not  bound  by  affiliation  and  tradition  with  the 


Democratic  party  who  can  for  a  moment  hesitate  be- 
tween these  widely  differing  appeals?  Surely  there- 
should  be  none  among  men  whose  political  attitude  is 
that  of  challenge  to  tradition  and  timidity,  and  whose 
outlook  is  one  of  hope  for  new  conditions  with  courage 
in  their  promotion.  

It  would  not  be  easy  to  define  any  single  personal 
qualification  or  condition  requisite  in  the  presidency 
which  Mr.  Hughes  does  not  meet.  He  is  fifty-four 
years  of  age,  in  perfect  health,  habited  to  industry, 
skilled  in  knowledge  of  the  law.  He  has  had  experi- 
ence in  administration  and  in  adjudication  of  con- 
troverted issues.  On  the  personal  and  domestic  side 
his  character  is  a  fixed  quantity,  his  record  and  posi- 
tion flawless.  He  is  a  man  of  fine  presence,  of 
trained  powers  of  expression  and  address.  He  knows 
men  and  things  with  the  familiarity  of  one  long 
affiliated  with  what  is  best  in  human  life.  In  no  sense 
a  "society  man,"  he  is  yet  one  to  whom  the  practice  of 
courtesy  in  official  and  personal  relationships  is  fixed 
upon  the  bases  of  propensity  and  habit.  His  domestic 
conditions  are  in  entire  harmony  with  his  public  char- 
acter. Avoiding  the  public  eye,  making  little  of  the 
privileges  of  official  station,  his  family  belongs  to  that 
class  of  unaffected  American  life  marked  by  culture, 
simplicity,  taste,  and  the  domestic  virtues.  There  will 
be  no  need  even  on  the  part  of  those  who  make  over- 
much of  incidental  and  little-consequential  things,  to 
question  the  capabilities  of  Mr.  Hughes  and  his  family. 

Whoever  has  read  with  attention  Mr.  Hughes'  briel 
telegram  of  acceptance  must  have  noted  the  combina- 
tion of  power  and  of  charm  in  his  literary  style.  A 
man  who  could  write  the  single  phrase — "brave  words 
have  been  stripped  of  their  force  by  indecision" — is  en- 
tirely capable  of  meeting  Mr.  Wilson  on  even  terms  at 
his  own  specialty.  Power  to  think  straight,  ability  to 
put  precise  meaning  into  written  or  spoken  phrase,  the 
gift  to  aid  understanding  through  play  of  imagina- 
tion— of  these  Mr.  Hughes  is  a  master.  Pray  God  he 
may  not  in  the  presidency  be  so  prolific  of  "notes"  as 
Mr.  Wilson;  but  when  occasion  shall  arise  the  re- 
sources of  power  and  grace  will  be  at  hand. 


There  is  special  cause  for  felicitation  in  the  dispo- 
sitions and  in  what  we  may  term  the  cultural  qualifica- 
tions of  the  men  who  are  to  contest  for  the  presidency 
in  the  coming  campaign.  Both  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr. 
Wilson  are  gentlemen  without  reproach.  Dignity  and 
self-respect  will  mark  every  stage  of  their  rivalry. 
We  shall  have  in  the  weeks  between  now  and  Novem- 
ber no  gritting  of  teeth,  no  double-somersaulting,  no 
appeal  for  votes  through  the  antics  of  a  vulgar  hood- 
lumism.  We  shall  be  spared  the  shameful  spectacle  of 
candidacy  for  the  presidential  office  pursued  in  the 
spirit  of  a  broncho-busting  contest. 

In  other  days  it  was  thought  unbecoming  in  a  nomi- 
nee for  the  presidency  to  promote  his  own  candidacy 
by  other  than  formal  expressions.  The  coming-in  of 
Mr.  Bryan  in  1896  introduced  the  "stump"  as  a  cam- 
paign adjunct.  It  was  met  by  the  thinly-disguised 
scheme  under  which  Mr.  McKinley  from  his  own 
house-porch  addressed  special  delegations.  Following 
this  device  there  was  a  sad  let-down  of  traditional 
dignity  under  practices  suggestive  of  a  patent  liniment 
vendor — the  sombrero  hat,  two-minute  speeches  over 
the  tail-board  of  an  automobile  in  five-minute  stands, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  We  shall  have  nothing  of  this 
in  the  coming  campaign.  It  is  possible,  we  think  even 
probable,  that  both  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Wilson  will 
find  opportunity  to  set  forth  their  views  upon  informal 
occasions.  Both  are  admirable  speakers.  Both  like- 
wise are  men  of  taste,  indisposed  to  melodramatic 
effect,  incapable  of  crude  appeal  to  vulgar  passion. 


Not  much  need  be  said  of  the  part  played  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt  in  the  transactions  of  last  week.  Alike  by 
what  he  did  and  by  what  he  left  undone  he  has  con- 
firmed the  strictures  of  his  critics  as  he  has  disap- 
pointed his  friends.  He  used  the  affection  and  devotion 
of  his  Progressive  followers  as  a  club  in  an  attempt 
to  impose  himself  upon  the  Republican  convention,  and 
when  the  bluff  failed  he  abandoned  his  friends  without 
a  word  of  appreciation,  of  apology,  or  of  remorse. 
It  was  the  crudest  procedure,  and  the  most  humiliating 
as  related  to  those  who  suffered  it,  of  record  in  Ameri- 
can politics.  Now  Mr.  Roosevelt  declares  he  is  "out 
of  politics."  This  may  be  doubted.  He  is  hardly  more 
out  of  politics  than  is   Mr.   Bryan.     Neither  the  one 


nor  the  other  of  these  dubious  heroes  can  have  their 
being  in  any  other  element.  But  Mr.  Roosevelt  un- 
questionably is  out  of  politics  in  the  sense  in  which  he 
has  been  in  politics  these  many  years.  Heretofore  he 
has  been  widely  distrusted,  but  not  by  multitudes  who 
have  felt  it  a  privilege  to  be  his  friends.  Now  it  is 
his  friends — those  whose  favor  he  used  and  abused, 
those  whom  he  left  "waiting  at  the  church" — who  will 
distrust  him. 

We  have  no  wish  even  in  the  smallest  way  to  con- 
tribute to  the  humiliation  either  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  or 
of  his  erstwhile  followers.  But  we  can  not  refrain 
from  recalling  that  again  and  again  it  has  been  pointed 
out  in  these  columns  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  all  the 
fury  of  his  moral  pretensions  is  a  man  essentially 
lacking  in  moral  courage,  minus  the  hardihood  to 
stand  by  any  cause  which  does  not  command  imme- 
diate popular  favor.  His  fervors  rise  and  fall  with 
the  tides  of  public  feeling.  Others  may  stand  inflexibly 
for  principle.  But  not  so  Mr.  Roosevelt.  His  enthusi- 
asm is  for  success  and  his  god  is  himself.  At  last  by 
his  own  deliberate  acts  he  has  so  written  the  record 
that  even  the  blindest  of  devotees  may  not  fail  to  read 
and  to  feel  the  bitter  truth. 


A  Horrid  Dilemma. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  a  man  who  is  indispensable 
from  a  military  point  of  view,  but  who  labors  under 
the  social  disability  of  having  once  been  a  stable  boy? 
The  malefactor  in  question  is  Sir  William  Robertson. 
He  is  the  logical  successor  to  Lord  Kitchener,  and 
already  he  enjoys  well  nigh  all  the  distinctions  that  the 
army  can  give  him.  But  the  Secretary  of  War  must 
be  a  member  either  of  the  House  of  Commons  or  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  Membership  of  the  lower  house 
implies  a  popular  election,  and  therefore  partisanship 
and  delay.  And  how  can  a  former  stable  boy  be  a 
lord?  Rumor,  ever  quick  with  her  disparaging  whis- 
pers, adds  that  Sir  William  Robertson  was  also  a  foot- 
man. 

It  is  a  horrid  dilemma  and  one  that  illustrates  the 
fatal  mistake  of  even  the  smallest  concession  to  demo- 
cratic ideas.  But  who  could  have  foreseen  such  an 
impasse  as  this?  Who  could  have  perdicted  that  war 
would  thus  lay  its  rude  hands  even  upon  the  sacred 
temple  of  lordly  caste?  None  the  less  we  may  ask 
how  it  was  that  Sir  William  Robertson  was  allowed  to 
set  his  foot  upon  a  ladder  that  leads,  theoretically  at 
least,  to  the  empyrean  blue  of  the  House  of  Lords? 
Why  was  not  this  evil  checked  in  its  earlier  stages? 
By  what  fatal  oversight  was  Sir  William  Robertson 
allowed  to  break  his  way  from  that  state  of  life  to 
which  it  had  pleased  Providence  to  call  him?  The 
original  error,  perhaps  in  itself  a  pardonable  one,  was 
to  permit  a  stable  boy  to  become  a  footman,  and  so 
to  cultivate  the  seeds  of  an  ambition  that  were  natu- 
rally planted  as  a  result  of  association  with  gentlemen. 
How  was  it  that  mere  ability  was  allowed  to  insinuate 
this  man  upward  from  the  ranks  into  positions  of  mili- 
tary command?  Had  no  one  vision  enough  to  check 
this  evil  in  its  earlier  stages  ?  And  who  gave  'him  his 
knighthood? 

But  of  what  avail  are  questions  of  this  sort?  The 
mischief  has  been  done.  It  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech 
to  say  that  the  stable  door  should  have  been  locked 
before  and  not  after  the  emergence  of  Sir  William 
Robertson.  None  the  less  the  blue  blood  of  England 
may  learn  its  lesson  for  future  guidance.  This  bitter 
experience  need  not  be  wholly  lost.  Character  and 
capacity  in  the  lower  orders  must  henceforth  be  di- 
rected into  their  proper  humble  and  appropriate  chan- 
nels or  else  be  suppressed  altogether.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  better  to  suppress  them  rather  than  allow  them  to 
threaten  the  descendants  of  Nell  Gwyn  with  associa- 
tions redolent  of  disgraceful  toil. 


The  Recall  Nuisance. 

Many  worthy  citizens,  says  the  Oregon  Voter,  are 
refusing  to  be  candidates  for  public  office  because  they 
will  not  expose  themselves  to  the  malicious  nuisance 
of  the  recall  petition.  And  no  wonder.  Oregon  has 
just  passed  through  a  veritable  orgy  of  recall  petitions. 
Many  different  parts  of  the  state  clamored  fiercely  for 
favor  in  the  matter  of  highway  appropriations,  and  the 
disappointed  ones — and  some  had  to  be  disappointed, 
since  the  amount  of  money  was  limited — promptly  re- 
taliated by  recall  petitions  against  the  offending 
officials.  Some  of  these  petitions  were  successful,  but 
when     the     victorious     candidates     found     themselves 
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e  jually  unable  to  make  a  nickel  do  the  work  of  a 
ilnllar  they,  too,  were  petitioned  against.  And  so  the 
ugly  nonsense  goes  on  to  the  dismay  of  decent  citizen- 
ship and  the  encouragement  of  ignorant  spite  and  per- 
petual embroilment.  Here  in  San  Francisco  we  have 
a  somewhat  similar  scandal  in  the  effort  to  recall  City 
Attorney  Long.  The  registrar  pronounced  the  original 
petition  to  be  little  more  than  a  tissue  of  fraud  and 
forgery,  and  therefore  rejected  it,  and  now  we  have  a 
writ  of  mandate  and  elaborate  legal  proceedings  in 
order  to  compel  him  to  reverse  himself.  Presumably 
he,  too,  will  be  made  a  victim  of  a  petition.  How  can 
we  expect  decent  men  to  do  public  work  and  at  the 
same  time  to  run  a  perpetual  gauntlet  of  the  political 
sharks  and  minnows  whose  chief  mission  in  life  is  to 
be  conspicuous  nuisances? 


Editorial  Notes. 
Like  the  boy  who  stood  on  the  burning  deck  after 
others  of  better  discretion  had  fled,  our  own  Hiram  is 
still  on  the  Progressive  job.  He  has  seen  the  Colonel 
and  has  pleaded  with  him  to  recall  his  declination  and 
lead  the  fight  against  Hughes.  In  other  words  Mr. 
Johnson  wants  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  repeat  the  perform- 
ance of  1912  by  which  the  Republican  party  was  de- 
feated and  Mr.  Wilson  made  President.  Now,  as 
always,  Mr.  Johnson's  programme  is  founded  in  the 
principle  of  rule  or  ruin.  We  are  wondering  how  his 
erstwhile  supporters  at  home — most  of  whom  are  at 
heart   Republicans — will   like  this  policy. 

Mr.  Bryan's  Chance. 
fFrom  the   New    York  S"mh.] 

Every  humane  bosom  is  stirred  to  sympathy  by  the  report 
that  Mr.  Bryan  may  receive  the  Prohibition  nomination  for 
President.  The  report  does  honor  to  the  unfailing  kindness 
of  human  nature,  and  only  hopeless  cynics  will  hold  that  it 
is  too  good  to  be  true.  Even  Mr.  Bryan  himself,  his  old 
optimism  all  but  lost  in  his  succession  of  calamities,  refuses 
at  first  to  believe  it.  He  had  never  heard  of  it.  "He  never 
expected  to  hear  of  it,  except  through  the  newspapers."  See 
how  misfortune  cankers  a  temperament  once  bland  as  a  June 
morning.  He,  whom  the  Curse  of  Gold  could  not  blight,  who 
survived  in  good  flesh  and  hope  the  unparamounting  of  so 
many  paramount  issues,  the  loss  of  so  many  elections,  withers 
uncheered,  uncheerable,  after  less  than  a  year  of  uninter- 
rupted disaster.  "Too  quick  despairer,  wherefore  thou  wilt 
go?"  Hope  on,  hope  ever.  While  there  is  life  there  is  nomi- 
nation ;  and,  in  the  great  words  of  Mr.  Fox,  the  next  greatest 
pleasure  to  winning  is  losing.  Who  has  had  more  second- 
class   pleasure   than   the   infallible    Hoodoo    of   Nebraska? 

In  this  merry  month  of  May  why  must  he  be  glum?  Is 
it  nothing  to  have  wakened  general  pity  by  his  genius  for 
failure?  The  country  is  no  longer  angry  with  him.  Re- 
viewing his  career,  it  sees  in  him  the  victim  of  an  instinctive 
and  passionate  irresistible  craving  for  defeat.  From  the  sil- 
vern glories  of  1896  to  his  and  Brother  Charles'  last  stand 
and  fall  in  the  Nebraska  primaries  he  has  been  the  most 
obstinate,  persistent  loser  in  the  world ;  and  ever  the  Comic 
Spirit  accompanies  and  grins  at  his  balked  enterprises  and 
designs.  Secretary  of  State,  he  made  even  himself  uncom- 
fortable :  he  couldn't  shelter  himself  as  often  as  he  liked, 
often  though  he  sheltered  himself  in  the  tents  of  Chau- 
tauqua. He  displayed  an  incomparable  and  invincible  igno- 
rance of  the  business  of  the  State  Department.  But  he  was 
a  memorable  absentee  ;  and  if  he  babbled  dangerously  to  the 
Austrian  ambassador,  let  one  high  service  of  his  be  remem- 
bered. Who  but  Mr.  Bryan  could  have  turned  a  Macedonian 
war  eagle  into  a  Dove  of  Peace?  Let  us  be  just  to  a  good 
man  against  whom  Fortune,  other  than  of  the  platform,  shows 
her   bile. 

It  will  soon  be  a  year  since  Mr.  Bryan  ran  away  from 
the  department  where  he  had  been  so  unhappy.  What  was 
in  his  mind  ?  Surely  that  now  he  was  to  do  an  earth- 
shaking  deed.  The  retirement  of  Diocletian  or  Charles  V 
was  to  be  considered  but  a  trifle  compared  with  the  abdi- 
cation of  W.  J.  B.  He  went.  He  waited.  He  bulletined. 
He  heard.  He  heard  a  tempest  of  anger,  followed  shortly 
by  a  nation-wide  guffaw.  Child  of  disaster,  can  nothing  but 
the  gate  receipts  be  prosperous  for  thee  ? 

The  later  chapters,  too,  in  the  history  of  the  Disconsolate 
Knight  with  the  Silver  Shield  are  in  every  memory.  How 
he  brought  his  mighty  influence  upon  Congress,  and  Con- 
gress wouldn't  be  influenced  ;  how  he  gave  orders  to  the  long- 
suffering  Democrats  of  Nebraska  to  swallow  prohibition, 
elect  his  candidates  for  senator  and  so  on,  make  Brother 
Charles  their  nominee  for  governor  ;  with  what  a  resounding 
effective  calcitration,  as  of  a  million  bay  steers,  the  long 
sufferers  kicked  at  last,  beat  Mr.  Bryan  on  everything,  and 
wouldn't  even  send  him  as  a  delegate-at-large  to  St.  Louis, 
there  to  fulfill  his  steady  purpose  of  making  trouble  for  the 
Democratic    party. 

It  is  a  story  for  tears.  To  think  of  Mr.  Bryan,  all-baffled, 
all-buffeted,  is  to  think  of  doleful  figures,  if  any  be  so  full 
of  dole;  of  "Leah  the  Forsaken,"  of  "The  Two  Orphans." 
Now,  like  unexpected  manna,  comes  this  tale,  this  truth  of 
a  Dry  nomination  for  the  great  Dry,  who  has  been  a  na- 
tional prohibitionist  for  some  years,  who  sees  the  Democratic 
party  cold  to  the  gospel  of  Neal  Dow,  and  whose  health  will 
suffer  if  he  doesn't  run  for  some  office  or  other.  The  Pro- 
hibition party  and  he  were  made  for  one  another.  It  is 
small,  but  he  can  make  it  smaller.  Its  vote  is  dwindling, 
but  he  will  make  it  dwindle  fast  and  furiously.  It  is  an 
older  champion  of  the  impracticable  and  the  futile  than  even 
he.  They  are  made  for  one  another.  Save  as  a  reporter 
with  temporary  employment  at  national  conventions,  Mr. 
Bryan  has  no  part  or  lot  in  politics.  He  can  do  no  more  harm 
in  the  Democratic  party.  The  Prohibition  party  deserves  him 
and   he  it.     The  heavens  smile  on  this   fair  conjunction. 


Steamboats  of  a  type  reminiscent  of  the  old  Missis- 
sippi ply  back  and  forth  on  the  great  Siberian  rivers 
and  are  doing  their  part  in  the  development  of  the 
country.  Travelers  have  stated  repeatedly  that  they 
have  found  on  some  of  the  river  boats  in  Siberia 
service  of  surprising  excellence,  particularly  berths  and 
meals. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


The  situation  in  Kussi;i  is  comparatively  a  simple  one,  and 
one  that  can  easily  be  followed  upon  the  map.  The  length 
of  the  battle  line  here  is  about  eight  hundred  miles  and  it 
runs  nearly  due  north  and  south  from  Riga  to  the  Rou- 
manian border.  The  Pripet  Marsh  divides  it  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts  and  the  northern  part  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Germans  and  the  southern  part  to  the  Austrians.  The  Rus- 
sian attack  has  been  directed  against  the  Austrians  in  the 
south,  who  seem  to  have  been  so  far  taken  unawares  that 
their  resistance  was  of  the  most  ineffective  kind.  At  the 
moment  of  writing  the  Austrian  line  has  been  seriously 
pierced  at  two  points.  The  Russians  have  crossed  the  Styr 
and  have  taken  Dubno  and  Lutzk.  We  are  told  that  Czerno- 
witz  is  being  evacuated  and  that  the  governor  of  Lemberg 
has  been  told  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  abandon  the 
city.  The  number  of  prisoners,  according  to  uncontradicted 
'Russian  reports,  is  enormous,  and  so  is  the  quantity  of  war 
stores.  At  the  moment  the  Austrians  are  falling  back  along 
their  whole  line,  and  unless  the  Russians  can  be  speedily 
and  effectively  checked  the  position  of  Austria  must  soon  be 
a  desperate  one.  That  the  Austrians  did  not  expect  an  attack 
in  such  force  is  doubtless  true,  and  to  that  extent  they  were 
taken  unawares.  None  the  less  they  knew  that  an  attack 
of  some  kind  was  coming.  On  June  4th  an  Austrian  bulletin 
to  Berlin  said,  "Everywhere  there  are  signs  of  an  impending 
infantry  attack."  Artillery  fire  was  particularly  violent  along 
the  whole  Austrian  front,  while  the  condition  of  the  roads 
was   in   every  way   favorable   to   a   forward  movement. 


But  the  result  upon  the  Germans  in  the  north  must  alsj 
be  of  the  most  serious  kind  in  the  absence  of  a  definite 
check.  If  any  part  of  such  a  line  as  this  is  compelled  to 
withdraw  it  means  that  the  whole  line  must  fall  back.  It  is 
evident  that  the  Germans  in  the  north  must  be  outflanked 
if  the  Russian  advance  should  continue,  and  although  their 
southern  flank  may  be  protected  to  some  extent  by  the  Pripet 
Marsh  the  shelter  can  not  be  a  very  valid  one.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  seen  spectacular  Russian  advances  before  and 
they  have  ended  in  disaster.  But  the  conditions  are  now  very 
different.  The  Russians  are  not  advancing  through  mountain 
passes  like  those  of  the  Carpathians.  There  seems  to  be  no 
room  for  a  flank  attack  now  as  there  was  then.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  they  have  been  growing  enormously  strong  in  men 
and  munitions  throughout  the  winter  and  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  the  Austrian  strength  against  Italy  must  have  been 
at  the  cost  of  their  armies  in  the  east.  Already  we  hear  that 
Austrian  forces  are  being  rapidly  moved  back  from  the 
Trentino  and  this  will  naturally  present  an  opportunity  to 
Italy,  of  which  she  seems  already  to  be  availing  herself.  At 
this  distance,  and  with  our  ignorance  of  local  conditions,  it 
would  be  well  to  be  cautious  in  judging  the  situation.  None 
the  less  it  may  be  said  with  some  confidence  that  unless  this 
Russian  advance  is  speedily  checked  the  position  of  Austria 
will  be  so  critical  that  it  could  hardly  be  exaggerated.  It 
might  easily  presage  the  end  of  the  war.  Hungary,  already 
strongly  disaffected,  is  again  threatened  by  invasion,  and  at 
a  time  when  the  Magyar  feeling  against  Germany  is  at  its 
most  acute  stage.  It  seems  physically  impossible  that  Austria 
should  be  able  to  meet  the  storm  that  she  has  invoked  in 
Italy  and  at  the  same  time  weather  the  hurricane  that  Russia 
has  directed  against  her.  The  Germans  north  of  the  Pripet 
Marsh  are  now  attacking  the  Russians  in  their  section  of 
the  field  in  the  hope  of  relieving  the  Russian  pressure  against 
the  Austrians  in  the  south.  They  may  succeed  in  doing  so. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  they  will  succeed.  In  that  case  the 
Russians  will  be  outflanked  and  must  fall  back.  But  the  Ger- 
mans must  either  push  the  Russians  back  in  the  north  or  fall 
back  themselves.  They  must  either  outflank  or  be  out- 
flanked. They  can  not  stay  where  they  are.  The  issue  seems 
now  to  depend  upon  them,  and  it  is  an  issue  so  great  as  to 
be  critical  in  the  extreme  sense  of  the  word.  They  have  no 
reserves  in  Russia  and  it  will  not  now  be  easy  for  them  to 
bring  men  from  elsewhere  without  incurring  new  dangers. 


Why  the  Russians  should  attack  just  at  the  present  time 
is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Was  it  a  calculated  move  in  a 
general  offensive  or  did  they  snatch  at  the  opportunity  of  a 
weakened  Austrian  line?  Probably  the  latter  theory  is  the 
correct  one.  It  has  become  almost  an  axiom  that  the  of- 
fensive would  be  simultaneous  on  all  fronts  and  that  it  would 
not  come  until  the  German  wave  in  the  west  seemed  to  be 
ebbing.  But  the  diversion  of  Austrian  troops  to  Italy  may 
have  proved  an  irresistible  inducement  to  strike  a  blow  at 
a  line  that  had  become  so  thin,  and  then  initial  successes 
may  have  demanded  a  continuation  of  the  assault  with  the 
results  that  have  been  seen.  Already  the  pressure  upon  Italy 
has  been  relieved  and  the  Italians  themselves  are  on  the 
offensive.  It  is  highly  likely  that  the  forces  attacking  Ver- 
dun will  be  switched  away  to  the  eastern  front  and  in  that 
case  the  conditions  for  a  general  Allied  offensive  will  be 
fulfilled  and  we  shall  see  it  get  into  its  swing.  And  as  these 
successive  blows  increase  in  violence  we  may  reasonably  be- 
lieve   that   the   end   is   very   close. 

The  capture  of  Fort  Vaux  marks  another  step  in  the  Ger- 
man advance  toward  Verdun.  Irort  Vaux  lies  to  the  south- 
east of  Fort  Douaumont  and  is  on  the  same  circle  of  de- 
fense. Although  the  fort  itself  is  in  German  hands  the 
westward  approaches  to  the  fort  are  still  untaken,  and  here 
the  defense  is  as  vigorous  as  ever.  It  has  always  been  recog- 
nized in  this  column  that  Verdun  itself  may  fall,  and  that 
it  would  certainly  be  evacuated  if  the  cost  of  its  preserva- 
tion should  grow  to  be  too  heavy.  But  it  has  also  been  as- 
serted,   and    without    denial,    that    its    evacuation    now    would 


leave  the  French  line  intact,  that  a  new  Verdun  would  at 
once    b.ir    the    German    advance,   and    thai    the   Crown    Prince 

would  have  gained  absolutely  nothing  except  a  lew  miles  of 
territory  buried  deeply  under  masonry  and  the  corpses  of 
his  own  men.  But  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  Verdun  will  be 
evacuated,  especially  in  view  of  the  Russian  successes  and  of 
the  fact  that  the  advance  from  Fort  Vaux  is  still  1  »e i n -^ 
blocked.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  defending  forces  will  fall 
back  upon  the  inner  circle  of  fortifications,  and  these  natu- 
rally  grow    more    solid   under   pressure. 


From  the  beginning  of  the  war  Germany  has  suffered 
deeply  from  her  inability  to  understand  the  psychology  of 
other  nations.  Perhaps  all  nations  have  a  similar  disability 
and  it  is  only  war  and  great  crises  that  bring  it  to  the  sur- 
face. The  battle  of  Verdun  is  probably  due  to  a  complete 
misreading  of  the  French  temper.  It  has  been  the  eternal 
hope  in  Germany  that  the  bond  uniting  the  Allies  might  be 
broken.  Blandishments,  threats,  and  bombardments  have  been 
tried  alternately,  but  the  links  remain  intact.  At  first  it 
was  Russia.  After  the  failure  of  diplomacy  there  was  the 
great  German  drive  that  carried  everything  before  it  and 
that  planted  the  Teuton  armies  upon  an  entrenched  line 
eight  hundred  miles  long.  Russia,  we  were  told,  was  now 
eliminated.  It  is  true  that  her  armies  were  virtually  intact, 
but  the  Russian  people  were  supposed  to  be  discouraged  and 
demoralized.  There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise?  Had  it  not  been  demonstrated  to  the  Rus- 
sian nation  that  their  armies  could  be  driven  like  chaff  be 
fore  the  wind  ?  They  had  momentarily  been  saved  by  the 
approach  of  winter,  but  the  drive  would  of  course  begin 
again  as  soon  as  the  weather  permitted,  and  with  the  same 
results.  It  was  the  mind  of  the  Russian  people  that  was 
thus  fathomed,  and  of  course  wrongly.  Russia  was  not  at 
all  discouraged.  She  knew  the  reasons  for  her  failures  and 
she  set  to  work  to  remove  them.  How  successfully  she  has 
done  so  is  proved  by  the  events  of  the  last  few  days.  Ger- 
many had  misread  the  Russian  psychology. 


But  if  Russia  could  not  be  discouraged  and  driven  into  a 
separate  peace  perhaps  it  would  be  possible  to  play  the  game 
with  France.  And  so  the  psychological  interpretations  began 
again.  If  France  were  made  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  fighting, 
if  German  invincibility  could  once  be  demonstrated  to  her, 
if  she  could  first  be  bled  white  and  then  forced  out  of 
Verdun,  it  would  be  only  natural  that  she  should  greedily 
welcome  a  separate  peace  that  would  be  offered  to  her  on  the 
most  advantageous  terms.  It  was  well  reasoned,  but  it  left 
out  of  consideration  the  important  factors  of  French  honor 
and  French  national  dignity.  France  had  pledged  herself 
not  to  make  a  separate  peace,  and  France  under  defeat  would 
only  be  hardened  into  an  even  more  dangerous  desperation. 
Now  if  Germany  had  been  able  to  take  Verdun  with  a  rush, 
as  she  undoubtedly  expected  to  do,  the  situation  might  have 
been  very  serious  for  France,  but  she  certainly  would  not 
have  withdrawn  from  the  Alliance.  What  would  probably 
have  happened  would  have  been  a  heavy  counter  assault  from 
the  British  in  the  north  by  way  of  diversion  and  perhaps 
a  hastening  of  the  attack  that  has  now  been  brought  by  the 
Russians.  But  even  if  Verdun  had  fallen  at  once,  the 
French  army  would  still  have  put  up  a  tremendous  fight,  and 
a  series  of  tremendous  fights,  between  Verdun  and  Paris. 
And  Verdun  is  a  long  way  from  Paris.  It  is  as  far  from 
Paris  as  Calais.  But  now,  after  three  months  of  battle, 
there  is  no  particular  strategic  reason  why  France  should 
hold  on  to  Verdun  if  it  should  cost  her  too  much  to  do  so. 
Her  armies  would  be  perfectly  safe  in  withdrawing.  There 
are  other  lines  quite  as  strortg  to  their  rear.  Germany  felt 
sure  that  the  quick  loss  of  Verdun  would  demoralize  the 
French  people.  Of  course  it  would  have  done  nothing  of  the 
sort.  It  was  one  more  misinterpretation  of  a  national  psy- 
chology.   

The  attack  upon  Italy  was  probably  inspired  by  the  same 
persisting  desire  to  detach  one  of  the  Allies,  and  by  the  same 
conviction  that  a  defeat  must  necessarily  have  that  effect. 
And  in  the  same  connection  we  may  note  the  quite  evident 
perplexity  of  the  German  chancellor  at  the  failure  of  the 
Allies  to  recognize  their  defeat.  We  need  not  question  that 
the  chancellor's  overtures  were  made  in  entire  good  faith. 
German  successes  had  produced  a  real  conviction  of  triumph 
in  the  German  mind.  Therefore  a  similar  conviction  must 
have  been  produced  in  the  minds  of  Germany's  enemies. 
But  modern  nations  do  not  become  discouraged  by  defeat. 
They  stop  fighting  only  when  it  becomes  physically  impos- 
sible to  tight  any  more,  when  their  armies  have  been  sur- 
rounded or  destroyed.  They  are  not  liable  t->  those  despairs 
upon  which  Germany  so  confidently  reckons.  They  do  nol 
become  hopeless.  Even  the  Serbians,  with  their  country 
wholly  overrun,  with  their  armies  driven  from  their  own 
soil,  are  now  ready  to  fight  again  as  fiercely  as  ever.  If 
Germany  supposes  that  the  loss  of  Verdun  would  so  dismay 
France  that  she  would  make  a  separate  peace  we  have  only 
another  illustration  of  this  strange  inability  to  read  aright 
the  minds  of  other  peoples.  Germany  was  confident  that  the 
Boers  would  rise  in  rebellion.  She  could  hardly  imagine 
them  as  doing  anything  else.  And  yet  the  British  armies  in 
South  Africa  arc  actually  led  by  the  very  Boer  generals — 
Botha  and  Smuts — who  should  have  been  leading  the  re- 
bellion. There  does  not  now  seem  to  be  the  least  chance 
thai  any  of  the  Allies  can  lie  detached  from  the  Alliance 
short  hi  a  complete  paralysis  of  their  armies.  And  this  poinl 
is    not    even    in    sight    anywhere. 


Further   speculations   as    to    the   results   or'   the   naval   battle 
are    obviously    futile,    since    in    the    absence  rj 

fact  we  shall  all  continue  to  believe  whatever 
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may  dictate  to  us.  But  there  is  one  fact  that  may  be  said 
to  be  already  demonstrated  and  that  is  the  loss  of  the  Seyd- 
hi-:  and  the  Rostock.  There  were  three  ships  admitted  to  be 
losl  by  the  first  bulletins.  These  were  Ihc  Poininenl.  the 
Frtiuctilob,  and  ihe  Wiesbaden,  as  well  as  five  destroyers  that 
may  be  left  out  of  the  count.  The  later  claims  that  seemed  to 
put  a  somewhat  different  complexion  upon  the  affair  were 
emphatically  denied  by  the  German  authorities.  Their  origi- 
nal statement,  they  said,  was  accurate  in  every  respect.  It 
represented  the  total  German  loss.  But  now  comes  an 
official  statement  that  the  Seydlits  and  the  Rostock  also  were 
sunk,  an  admission  that  to  this  extent  the  British  claim 
was  correct.  These  losses,  so  we  are  told,  were  con- 
cealed for  "military  reasons,"  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  had  been  definitely  and  officially  denied.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  there  were  military  reasons  for  hiding  this  par- 
ticular fact,  although  it  is  hard  to  see  what  they  could  be. 
Nor  need  we  inquire  into  the  ethics  of  such  a  denial,  since 
the  ethics  of  war  is  a  fearful  and  wonderful  thing.  But  at 
least  it  is  evident  that  a  known  fact  may  be  denied  if  there 
seems  to  be  a  military  advantage  in  doing  so,  and  this  natu- 
rally invites  us  to  keep  an  open  mind  as  to  the  official  bul- 
letins in  general.  For  example,  the  British  assert  that  the 
Hindenburg  also  was  sunk,  and  beyond  the  general  assevera- 
tion of  accuracy  this  has  not  been  definitely  denied.  Now 
since  the  Hindenburg  has  been  specifically  named  as  among 
the  victims  of  the  battle  it  would  seem  easy  to  deny  it  just 
as  definitely  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so.  A  German  state- 
ment that  the  Hindenburg  was  in  Kiel  Harbor  or  elsewhere 
would  be  conclusive,  but  no  such  statement  is  forthcoming. 
When  the  Germans  claimed  to  have  sunk  either  the  Lion  or 
the  Tiger  in  the  previous  engagement  the  British  authorities 
issued  a  specific  denial,  and  of  course  it  was  accepted.  The 
German  claim  to  have  destroyed  the  Warspite  in  this  last 
battle  was  also  denied  by  the  admiralty  and  by  her  own  cap- 
tain, and  the  denial  settled  the  matter.  But  apparently  the 
Germans  do  not  wish  to  deny  specifically  the  loss  of  the 
Hindenburg.  Of  course  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
feel  under  any  obligation  to  do  so.  It  might  be  much  to  their 
legitimate  advantage  to  encourage  a  false  belief  that  the 
Hindenburg  had  been  destroyed.  It  is  enough  to  note  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  no  specific  denial  of  claims  that  are 
definite  and  positive.  

The  naval  battle  may  possibly  have  a  very  direct  result 
upon  the  situation  in  France.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that 
England's  unwillingness  to  send  her  full  force  into  the  field 
is  due  to  a  popular  fear  of  invasion  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  keeping  some  two  million  men  at  home.  Now 
there  could  be  no  invasion  without  a  sufficient  number  of 
warships  to  escort  the  transports.  Has  Germany  enough 
warships  to  furnish  such  an  escort?  If  not,  then  a  large 
Mart  of  this  home  force  could  safely  be  dispatched  to  France. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  for  a  long  time  past  there  have 
been  large  numbers  of  men  in  England  who  have  received 
all  the  training  that  can  be  given  to  them,  and  who  are  yet 
detained  in  England  for  month  after  month.  Undoubtedly 
this  has  been  due  to  the  possibilities  of  invasion,  but  it  is 
very  much  on  the  cards  that  such  a  danger  will  now  be 
considered  to  exist  no  more.  We  may  be  quite  sure  that  both 
England  and  Germany  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  each 
other's  naval  strength,  no  matter  what  bulletins  may  be 
given  out  for  home  consumption.  And  if  the  British  authori- 
ties should  believe  that  the  German  navy  is  not  now  strong 
enough  to  escort  an  invading  force  and  to  cooperate  with  it 
there  will  be  an  inclination  to  send  to  France  large  numbers 
of  men  who  have  been  retained  for  home  defense. 

San  Francisco,  June  14,  1916.  Sidney  Coryn. 


From  the  sugar  palm  in  the  southern  part  of  French 
Indo-China  the  natives  obtain  both  food  and  drink, 
the  latter  a  kind  of  wine.  However,  the  principal 
product  of  the  tree  is  sugar.  Several  varieties  of  this 
palm  are  exploited  by  the  natives.  The  tree  attains 
a  height  of  fully  twenty  feet,  but  can  not  be  tapped  to 
any  advantage  until  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  age,  when 
it  begins  to  flower.  The  flowers,  which  generally  ap- 
pear at  the  end  of  branches,  are  cut  open,  and  the  sap 
which  exudes  is  collected  in  little  bamboo  cups.  Some- 
times a  single  flower  will  produce  a  quart  and  a  half 
of  sap  daily  for  a  month,  but  the  average  is  about  a 
quart  each  day  per  tree  during  the  four  or  five  months 
of  inflorescence. 


Chinese  chambers  of  commerce,  though  of  recent  de- 
velopment, play  an  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  their 
cities,  and  especially  interesting  is  the  manner  in 
which  labor  disputes  are  settled  by  them.  Reputable 
merchants  settle  their  difficulties  in  their  guilds,  and 
when  the  guilds  can  not  settle  them,  that  is,  when  they 
extend  beyond  the  scope  of  a  certain  guild,  chambers 
of  commerce  are  now  appealed  to  and  a  committee  is 
chosen  from  the  chamber  or  by  the  chamber's  execu- 
tive committee  to  adjudicate  the  disputed  matter. 
After  a  dispute  is  settled  by  the  arbitration  committee, 
the  parties  meet  at  a  festal  board,  the  one  awarded 
the  decision  paying  the  expenses  of  the  feast. 


Although  the  submarine  is.  in  a  way,  nearlv  300 
years  old,  yet  the  first  under-sea  destroyer  to  sink  a 
hostile  warship  without  also  sinking  herself  was  the 
l'.-u  of  the  British  navy,  which  in  September,  1914, 
blew  ti'i  the  German  cruiser  Hcla  in  Heligoland  Bight. 


MAKAR'S  DREAM. 


He  Finds  the  Place  Where  Justice   Is  Freely  Dealt. 


das,  that  will  not  splinter  when  broken  is  being 
le  .,.  France  by  pressing  together  under  heat  two 
■  is  of  glass  with  a  sheet  of  celluloid  between  them. 


Then  mists  arose  on  the  plain  and  stood  round 
about  it  like  a  guard  of  honor. 

And  at  a  certain  point  in  the  east  the  mists  grew 
bright  like  a  legion  of  warriors  in  golden  armor. 

And  then  the  mists  stirred,  and  the  warriors  pros- 
trated themselves  upon  the  ground. 

And  the  sun  rose  from  their  midst,  and  rested  upon 
their  golden   ranks,   and   looked  across   the  plain. 

And  the  whole  plain  shone  with  a  wonderful,  daz- 
zling radiance. 

And  the  mists  rose  triumphantly  in  a  mighty  host, 
parted  in  the  south,  swayed,  and  swept  upwards. 

And  Makar  seemed  to  hear  a  most  enchanting  mel- 
ody, the  immemorial  paean  with  which  the  earth  daily 
greets  the  rising  sun.  He  had  never  before  given  it 
due  attention,  and  only  now  felt  for  the  first  time 
the  beauty  of  the  song. 

He  stood  and  hearkened  and  would  not  go  any 
farther;  he  wanted  to  stand  there  forever  and  listen. 

But  Father  Ivan  touched  him  on  the  arm. 

"We  have  arrived,"  he  said.     "Let  us  go  in." 

Thereupon  Makar  noticed  that  they  were  standing 
before  a  large  door  which  had  previously  been  hidden 
by  the  mist. 

He  was  very  loath  to  proceed,  but  could  not  fail  to 
comply. 

They  entered  a  large  and  spacious  hut,  and  not 
until  then  did  Makar  reflect  that  it  had  been  very 
cold  outside.  In  the  middle  of  the  hut  was  a  chim- 
ney of  pure  silver  marvelously  engraved,  and  in  it 
blazed  logs  of  gold,  radiating  such  an  even  heat  that 
one's  whole  body  was  penetrated  by  it  in  an  instant. 
The  flames  in  this  beautiful  fireplace  neither  scorched 
nor  dazzled  the  eyes,  they  only  warmed,  and  once 
more  Makar  wanted  to  stand  there  and  toast  himself 
forever.  Father  Ivan,  too,  came  and  stood  before  the 
fire,  stretching  out  his  frozen  hands  to  the  blaze. 

Four  doors  opened  out  of  the  room,  and  of  these 
only  one  led  into  the  open  air;  through  the  other 
three  young  men  in  long  white  gowns  were  coming 
and  going.  Makar  imagined  that  they  must  be  the 
servants  of  this  Toyon.  He  seemed  to  remember 
having  seen  them  somewhere  before,  but  could  not 
recollect  exactly  where.  He  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  note  that  each  servant  wore  a  pair  of  large 
white  wings  upon  his  back,  and  decided  that  the  Toyon 
must  have  other  workmen  besides  these,  for  surely 
they,  encumbered  with  their  wings,  could  never  make 
their  way  through  the  forest  thickets  when  they  went 
to  cut  wood  or  poles. 

One  of  the  servants  approached  the  fire,  and,  turn- 
ing his  back  to  the  blaze,  addressed  Father  Ivan. 

"Speak!" 

"There  is  nought  to  say." 

"What  did  you  hear  in  the  world?" 

"Nothing." 

"What  did  you  see?" 

"Nothing." 

Both  were  silent,  and  then  the  priest  said : 

"I  have  brought  this  one." 

"Is  he  from  Chalgan?"  asked  the  servant. 

"Yes,  from  Chalgan." 

"Then  we  must  get  ready  the  big  scales." 

He  left  the  room  to  make  his  preparations,  and 
Makar  asked  the  priest  why  scales  were  needed,  and 
why  they  must  be  large. 

"You  see,"  answered  the  priest  a  trifle  embarrassed, 
"the  scales  are  needed  to  weigh  the  good  and  evil 
you  did  when  you  were  alive.  With  all  other  people 
the  good  and  evil  almost  balance  one  another,  but  the 
inhabitants  of  Chalgan  bring  so  many  sins  with  them 
that  the  Toyon  had  to  have  special  scales  made  with 
one  of  the  bowls  extra  large  in  order  to  contain  them 
all." 

At  these  words  Makar  quailed,  and  felt  his  heart- 
strings tighten. 

The  servant  brought  in  and  set  up  the  big  scales. 
One  bowd  was  small  and  of  gold,  the  other  was  wooden 
and  of  huge  proportions.  A  deep  black  pit  suddenly 
opened  under  the  wooden  bowl. 

Makar  approached  the  scales,  and  carefully  in- 
spected them  to  make  sure  they  were  not  false.  They 
proved  to  be  correct;  the  bowls  hung  motionless,  with- 
out movement  up  or  down. 

To  tell  the  truth,  he  did  not  exactly  understand 
their  mechanism,  and  would  have  preferred  to  have 
done  business  with  the  simple  balances  by  whose  aid 
he  had  learned  to  buy  and  sell  with  great  profit  to 
himself  during  the  course  of  his  long  life. 

"The  Toyon  is  coming!"  cried  Father  Ivan  sud- 
denly, and  nastily  began  to  pull  his  cassock  straight. 

The  central  door  opened  and  in  came  an  ancient, 
venerable  Toyon,  his  long  silvery  beard  hanging  be- 
low his  waist.  He  was  dressed  in  rich  furs  and 
tissues  unknown  to  Makar,  and  on  his  feet  he  wore 
warm  velvet-lined  boots,  such  as  Makar  had  seen  de- 
picted on  antique  ikons. 

Makar  recognized  him  at  a  glance  as  the  same  old 
gravheard  whose  picture  he  had  seen  in  church,  only 
here  he  was  unattended  by  his  son.  Makar  decided 
that  the  latter  must  have  gone  out  on  business.     The 


dove  flew  into  the  room,  however,  and  after  circling 
about  the  old  man's  head,  settled  upon  his  knee.     The 
old  Toyon  stroked  the  dove  with  his  hand  as  he  sat  i 
on  the  seat  that  had  been  especially  prepared  for  him. 

The  Toyon's  face  was  kind,  and  when  Makar  be- 
came too  downcast  he  looked  at  it  and  felt  better. 

His  heart  was  heavy  because  he  was  suddenly  re- 
membering all  his  past  life  down  to  the  smallest  de- 
tail; he  remembered  every  step  he  had  taken,  every 
blow  of  his  axe,  every  tree  he  had  felled,  every  deceit 
he  had  practiced,  every  glass  of  vodka  he  had  drunk. 

He  grew  frightened  and  ashamed,  but  he  took  heart 
as  he  looked  at  the  face  of  the  old  Toyon. 

And  as  he  took  heart  it  occurred  to  him  that  there 
might  be  something  he  could  manage  to  conceal. 

The  old  Toyon  looked  searchingly  at  him  and  asked 
him  who  he  was  and  whence  he  had  come,  what  his 
name  was  and  what  his  age  might  be. 

When  Makar  had  replied  to  his  questions,  the  old 
Toyon  asked: 

"What  have  you  done  in  your  life?" 

"You  know  that  yourself,"  answered  Makar.  "Surely 
it  is  written  in  your  book!" 

Makar  wanted  to  test  the  Toyon  and  find  out  whether 
everything  was  really  inscribed  there  or  no. 

"Tell  me  yourself,"  answered  the  old  Toyon. 

Makar  took  courage. 

He  began  enumerating  all  his  works,  and  although 
he  remembered  every  blow  he  had  struck  with  his  axe, 
every  pole  he  had  cut,  and  every  furrow  he  had 
plowed,  he  added  to  his  reckoning  thousands  of  poles 
and  hundreds  of  loads  of  wood  and  hundreds  of  logs 
and  hundreds  of  pounds  of  sown  seed. 

When  all  had  been  told,  the  old  Toyon  turned  to 
Father  Ivan  and  said: 

"Bring  hither  the  book." 

Makar  saw  from  this  that  Father  Ivan  was  secre- 
tary to  the  Toyon,  and  was  annoyed  that  the  other 
had  given  him  no  friendly  hint  of  the  fact. 

Father  Ivan  brought  the  great  book,  opened  it,  and 
began  to  read. 

"Just  look  and  see  how  many  poles  are  inscribed 
there,"  said  the  old  Toyon. 

Father  Ivan  looked  and  answered  sorrowfully: 

"He  added  a  round  three  thousand  to  his  reckoning." 

"It's  a  lie!"  shouted  Makar  vehemently.  "He  must 
be  wrong  because  he  was  a  drunkard  and  died  a 
wicked  death!" 

"Be  quiet!"  commanded  the  Toyon.  "Did  he  charge 
you  more  than  was  fair  for  christenings  and  weddings  ? 
Did  he  ever  press  you  for  tithes  ?" 

"Why  waste  words  ?"  answered  Makar. 

"You  see,"  the  Toyon  said,  "I  know  without  as- 
sistance from  you  that  he  was  fond  of  drink " 

And  the  old  Toyon  lost  his  temper.  "Read  his  sins 
from  the  book  now;  he  is  a  cheat,  and  I  can't  believe 
his  words  I"  he  cried  to  Father  Ivan. 

Meanwhile  the  servants  were  heaping  into  the  golden 
bowl  all  Makar's  poles,  and  his  wood,  and  his  plowing, 
and  all  his  work.  And  there  proved  "to  be  so  much 
that  the  golden  bowl  sank,  and  the  wooden  bowl  rose 
out  of  reach,  high,  high  into  the  air.  So  the  young 
servants  of  God  flew  up  to  it  on  their  pinions  and 
hundreds  of  them  pulled  it  to  the  floor  with  ropes. 

Heavy  is  the  labor  of  a  native  of  Chalgan! 

Then  Father  Ivan  began  adding  up  the  number  of 
frauds  that  Makar  had  committed,  and  there  proved 
to  be  twenty-one  thousand,  three  hundred  and  three. 
Then  he  added  up  the  number  of  bottles  of  vodka  he 
had  drunk,  and  there  proved  to  be  four  hundred.  And 
the  priest  read  on  and  Makar  saw  that  the  wooden 
bowl  was  pulling  on  the  gold  one;  it  sank  into  the 
hole,  and,  as  the  priest  read,  it  descended  ever  deeper 
and  deeper. 

Makar  realized  then  that  things  were  going  badly 
for  him :  he  stepped  up  to  the  scales  and  furtively 
tried  to  block  them  with  his  foot. 

But  one  of  the  servants  saw  it,  and  a  clamor  arose 
amongst  them. 

"What  is  the  matter  there?"  asked  the  old  Toyon. 

"Why,  he  was  trying  to  block  the  scales  with  his 
foot!"  cried  the  servant. 

At  that  the  Toyon  turned  wrathfully  to  Makar,  ex- 
claiming: 

"I  see  that  you  are  a  cheat,  a  sluggard,  and  a  drunk- 
ard. You  have  left  your  arrears  unpaid  behind  you, 
you  owe  tithes  to  the  priest,  and  the  policeman  is 
steadily  sinning  on  your  account  by  swearing  every 
time  he  speaks  your  name." 

Then,  turning  to  Father  Ivan,  the  old  Toyon  asked: 

"Who  in  Chalgan  gives  the  heaviest  loads  to  his 
horses  to  pull,  and  who  works  them  the  hardest?" 

Father  Ivan  answered : 

"The  church  warden.  He  carries  the  mail  and  drives 
the  district  policeman." 

To  that  the  Toyon  answered : 

"Hand  over  this  sluggard  to  the  church  warden 
for  a  horse  and  let  him  pull  the  policeman  until  he 
drops — we  shall  see  what  will  happen  next." 

Just  as  the  Toyon  was  saying  these  words,  the  door 
opened;  his  son  entered  the  hut  and  sat  down  at  his 
right  hand. 

And  the  son  said: 

"I  have  heard  the  sentence  pronounced  by  you.  I 
have  lived  long  on  the  earth,  and  I  know  the  ways 
of  the  world.  It  will  be  hard  for  the  poor  man  to 
take  the  place  of  the  district  policeman's  horse.     How- 
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ever,  so  be  it,  only  mayhap  he  still  has  something  to 
say:  speak  baraksan  !   (poor  fellow!)" 

Then  there  happened  a  strange  thing.  Makar,  the 
Makar  who  had  never  before  in  his  life  uttered  more 
than  ten  words  at  a  time,  suddenly  felt  himself  pos- 
sessed of  the  gift  of  eloquence.  He  began  speaking, 
and  wondered  at  himself.  There  seemed  to  be  two 
Makars.  the  one  talking,  the  other  listening  and  mar- 
veling. He  could  scarcely  believe  his  ears.  His  dis- 
course flowed  from  his  lips  with  fluency  and  passion ; 
the  words  pursued  one  another  swiftly,  and  ranged 
themselves  in  long  and  graceful  rows.  He  did  not 
hesitate.  If  by  any  chance  he  became  confused,  he 
corrected  himself  and  shouted  twice  louder  than  before. 
But  above  all  he  felt  that  his  words  were  carrying 
conviction. 

The  ancient  Toyon,  who  had  at  first  been  a  little 
annoyed  by  his  boldness,  began  listening  with  rapt 
attention,  as  if  he  were  being  persuaded  that  Makar 
was  not  the  fool  that  he  seemed  to  be.  Father  Ivan 
had  been  frightened  for  an  instant  and  had  plucked 
Makar  by  the  coat-tails,  but  Makar  had  pushed  him 
aside  and  continued  his  speech.  The  fears  of  the  old 
priest  were  quickly  allayed:  he  even  beamed  at  Makar 
as  he  heard  his  old  parishioner  boldly  declaring  the 
truth,  and  saw  that  that  truth  was  pleasing  to  the 
heart  of  the  ancient  Toyon.  Even  the  young  servants 
of  the  Toyon  with  their  long  gowns  and  their  white 
wings  came  out  of  their  quarters  and  stood  in  the  door- 
ways listening  with  wonder  to  Makar's  words,  nudging 
one  another  with  their  elbows. 

Makar  commenced  his  plea  by  saying  that  he  did 
not  want  to  take  the  place  of  the  church  warden's 
horse.  Not  because  he  was  afraid  of  hard  work,  but 
because  the  sentence  was  unjust.  And  because  the 
sentence  was  unjust,  he  would  not  submit  to  it;  he 
would  not  do  a  stroke  of  work  nor  move  one  single 
foot.  Let  them  do  what  they  would  with  him  !  Let 
them  hand  him  over  to  the  devils  forever,  he  would 
not  haul  the  policeman,  because  to  condemn  him  to 
do  so  was  an  injustice.  And  let  them  not  imagine 
that  he  was  afraid  of  being  a  horse.  Although  the 
church  warden  drove  his  horse  hard,  he  fed  him  with 
oats,  but  he,  Makar,  had  been  goaded  all  his  life,  and 
no  one  had  ever  fed  him. 

"Who  has  goaded  you?"  asked  the  Toyon. 

Yes,  all  his  life  long  he  had  been  goaded.  The 
bailiff  had  goaded  him ;  the  tax  assessor  and  the  police- 
man had  goaded  him,  demanding  taxes  and  tallage; 
hunger  and  want  had  goaded  him;  cold  and  heat, 
rain  and  drought  had  goaded  him;  the  frozen  earth 
and  the  ruthless  forest  had  goaded  him.  The  horse 
had  trudged  on  with  its  eyes  on  the  ground,  ignorant 
of  its  journey's  end;  so  had  he  trudged  through  life. 
Had  he  known  the  meaning  of  what  the  priest  read 
in  church  or  for  what  his  tithes  were  demanded?  Had 
he  known  why  his  eldest  son  had  been  taken  away 
as  a  soldier  and  whither  he  had  gone?  Had  he  known 
where  he  had  died  and  where  his  poor  bones  had  been 
laid? 

He  had  drunk,  it  was  charged,  too  much  vodka;  so 
he  had,  for  his  heart  had  craved  it. 

"How  many  bottles  did  you  say  that  he  drank?" 
the  Toyon  asked. 

"Four  hundred,"  answered  Father  Ivan,  with  a 
glance  at  the  book. 

That  might  be  so,  pleaded  Makar,  but  was  it  really 
all  vodka?  Three-quarters  of  it  was  water;  only  one- 
quarter  was  vodka,  and  that  was  stiffened  with  vile 
mahorka.  Three  hundred  bottles  might  well  be  de- 
ducted from  his  account. 

"Is  what  he  says  true?"  asked  the  ancient  Toyon 
of  Father  Ivan,  and  it  was  plain  that  his  anger  was 
not  yet  appeased. 

"Absolutely  true,"  the  priest  answered  quickly,  and 
Makar  continued  his  tale. 

It  was  true  that  he  had  added  three  thousand  poles 
to  his  account,  but  what  if  he  had?  What  if  he  had 
only  cut  sixteen  thousand?  Was  that  so  small  a  num- 
ber? Besides,  while  he  had  cut  two  thousand  his  first 
wife  had  been  ill.  His  heart  had  been  aching,  he 
had  longed  to  sit  by  her  bedside,  but  want  had  driven 
him  into  the  forest,  and  in  the  forest  he  had  wept,  and 
the  tears  had  frozen  on  his  eye-lashes,  and  because  of 
his  grief,  the  cold  had  struck  into  his  very  heart,  and 
still  he  had  chopped. 

And  then  his  old  woman  had  died.  He  had  to  bury 
her,  but  he  had  no  money  to  pay  for  the  burial.  So 
he  had  hired  himself  out  to  chop  wood  to  pay  for 
his  wife's  abode  in  the  world  beyond.  The  merchant 
had  seen  how  great  was  his  need,  and  had  only  paid 
him  ten  kopecks — and  his  old  woman  had  lain  all 
alone  in  the  icy  hut  while  he  had  once  more  chopped 
wood  and  wept.  Surely  each  one  of  those  loads 
should  be  counted  as  four  or  even  more ! 

Tears  rose  in  the  eyes  of  the  old  Toyon,  and  Makar 
saw  the  scales  trembling  and  the  wooden  bowl  rising 
as  the  golden   one  sank. 

And  still  he  talked  on. 

Everything  was  written  down  in  their  book,  he  said, 
let  them  look  and  see  if  any  one  had  ever  done  him 
a  kindness  or  brought  him  happiness  and  joy !  Where 
were  his  children?  If  they  had  died  his  heart  had 
been  heavy  and  sad;  if  they  had  lived  to  grow  up  they 
had  left  him,  to  carry  on  their  fight  alone  with  their 
own  grinding  needs.  So  he  had  remained  to  grow  old 
with  his  second  wife,  and  had  felt  his  strength  failing 


and  had  seen  that  a  pitiless,  homeless  old  age  was 
creeping  upon  him.  They  two  had  stood  solitary  as 
two  lorn  fir-trees  on  the  steppe,  buffeted  on  every  hand 
by  the  merciless  winds. 

"Is  that  true?"  asked  the  Toyon  again,  and  the 
priest  hastened  to  answer : 

"Absolutely  true." 

And  the  scales  trembled  once  more — but  the  old 
Toyon  pondered. 

"How  is  this?"  he  asked.  "Have  I  not  many  on 
earth  who  are  truly  righteous?  Their  eyes  are  clear, 
their  faces  are  bright,  and  their  garments  are  with- 
out a  stain.  Their  hearts  are  mellow  as  well-tilled 
soil  in  which  flourishes  good  seed,  sending  up  strong 
and  fragrant  shoots  whose  odor  is  pleasant  to  my  nos- 
trils.    But  you — look  at  yourself!" 

All  eyes  were  now  turned  on  Makar,  and  he  felt 
ashamed.  He  knew  that  his  eyes  were  dim,  that  his 
face  was  dull,  that  his  hair  and  beard  were  unkempt, 
that  his  raiment  was  torn.  And  though  for  some 
time  before  his  death  he  had  intended  to  buy  a  pair 
of  new  boots  in  which  to  appear  at  the  Judgment,  lie 
somehow  had  always  managed  to  drink  up  the  monev. 
and  now  stood  before  the  Toyon  in  wretched  fur  shoes 
like  a  Yakut. 

"Your  face  is  dull,"  the  Toyon  went  on.  "Your 
eyes  are  bleared  and  your  clothes  are  torn.  Your 
heart  is  choked  with  weeds  and  thistles  and  bitter 
wormwood.  That  is  why  I  love  my  righteous  and 
turn  my  face  from  the  ungodly  such  as  you." 

Makar's  heart  contracted  and  he  blushed  for  his  own 
existence.  He  hung  his  head  for  a  moment  and  then 
suddenly  raised  it  and  took  up  his  tale  once  more. 

Which  righteous  men  did  the  Toyon  mean  ?  he 
asked.  If  he  meant  those  that  lived  on  earth  in  rich 
houses  at  the  same  time  that  Makar  was  there,  then 
he  knew  all  about  them !  Their  eyes  were  clear  be- 
cause they  had  not  shed  the  tears  he  had  shed;  their 
faces  were  bright  because  they  were  bathed  in  per- 
fume, and  their  spotless  garments  were  sewn  by  other 
hands  than  their  own. 

Again  Makar  hung  his  head,  and  again  raised  it. 

And  did  not  the  Toyon  know  that  he,  too,  had  come 
into  the  world  as  they  had  with  clear,  candid  eyes 
in  which  heaven  and  earth  lay  reflected?  That  he 
had  been  born  with  a  pure  heart,  ready  to  expand  to 
all  the  beauty  of  the  world?  Whose  fault  was  it  if 
he  now  longed  to  hide  his  besmirched  and  dishonored 
head  under  the  ground?  He  could  not  say.  But  this 
he  did  know,  that  the  patience  of  his  soul  was  ex- 
hausted ! 

Of  course  Makar  would  have  been  calmer  could  he 
have  seen  the  effect  that  his  speech  was  having  on  the 
Toyon,  or  how  each  of  his  wrathful  words  fell  into 
the  golden  bowl  like  a  plummet  of  lead.  But  he  saw 
nothing  of  this  because  his  heart  was  overwhelmed 
with  blind  despair. 

He  had  gone  over  again  the  whole  of  his  bitter 
existence.  How  had  he  managed  to  bear  the  terrible 
burden  until  now?  He  had  borne  it  because  the  star 
of  hope  had  still  beckoned  him  onward,  shining  like 
a  watch-fire  through  mists  of  toil  and  doubt.  He  was 
alive,  therefore  he  might,  he  would,  know  a  happier 
fate.  But  now  he  stood  at  the  end,  and  the  star  had 
gone  out. 

Darkness  fell  on  his  soul,  and  rage  broke  over  it 
as  a  tempest  breaks  over  the  steppe  in  the  night.  He 
forgot  who  he  was  and  before  whose  face  he  stood; 
he  forgot  all  but  his  wrath. 

But  the  old  Toyon  said  to  him : 

"Wait  a  moment,  baraksan !  You  are  not  on  earth. 
There  is  justice  here  for  you,  also." 

At  that  Makar  trembled.  The  idea  that  some  one 
pitied  him  dawned  upon  his  mind  and  filled  and  soft- 
ened his  heart,  but  because  his  whole  miserable  exist- 
ence now  lay  exposed  before  him  from  his  first  day 
to  his  last,  unbearable  self-pity  overwhelmed  him  and 
he  burst  into  tears. 

And  the  ancient  Toyon  wept  with  him.  And  old 
Father  Ivan  wept,  and  the  young  servants  of  God 
shed  tears  and  wiped  them  away  with  their  wide 
sleeves. 

And  the  scales  wavered,  and  the  wooden  bowl  rose 
ever  higher  and  higher! — From  "Makar's  Dream,"  by 
Vladimir  Korolcnko.  Translated  from  the  Russian  by 
Marian  Fell.    Published  by  DufReld  &■  Co. 
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Although  rice  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  staple 
article  of  food  for  the  whole  of  the  Chinese  people,  yet 
tens  of  millions  of  Chinese  have  never  seen  rice,  much 
less  tasted  it.  Vast  areas  of  the  country  in  the  north 
can  not  grow  rice,  and  even  in  the  rice  growing  sec- 
tions million  of  people  are  too  poor  to  buy  or  use  it. 
Vast  as  the  population  is.  yet  about  ninety-five  per  cent 
of  it  is  confined  to  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  country. 
There  are  no  wheeled  vehicles  in  use  south  of  the 
Yangtse  except  on  the  Canton  and  Yunnan  railways. 
There  are  therefore  no  roads  in  this  section.  Rice  is 
cultivated  throughout  tin's  area,  and  transportation  is 
over  paths  rather  than  mails  or  by  boats  <ir  waterways. 
In  this  section  the  water  buffalo  and  oxen  are  the  onh 
animals  used  on  the  farms,  and  goods  are  carried  on 
the  backs  of  men  rather  than  on  pack  animals  or 
wheeled  vehicles,  except  where  the  few  miles  of  rail- 
way? are  in  operation. 


Levi  Parsons  Morton,  former  Vice-President  of  this 
country,  passed  his  ninety-second  birthday  recently 
at  his  home  in  Xew  York  City  in  full  enjoyment  of  3 
green  old  age. 

Mrs.  William  P.  Anderson  of  Tashkent.  Russia,  wife 
of  the  Russian  agricultural  commissioner  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  is  the  first  woman  to  take  the  regu- 
lar course  in  animal  husbandry  in  the  Missouri  College 
of  Agriculture. 

Mrs.  Edith  Wharton,  the  novelist,  who  has  devoted 
her  energies  to  the  service  of  French  and  Belgians, 
has  had  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  bestowed 
on  her  by  the  French  government  in  recognition  of  her 
services  during  the  war. 

Count  Benckendorff,  Russian  ambassador  to  Great 
Britain,  has  been  awarded  the  insignia  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Alexander  Nevsky  by  the  Czar  for  his  efforts  to 
the  continuation  and  development  of  friendly  relations 
between  the  two  nations. 

Frank  E.  Yitz,  who  has  just  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  education  for  the  Philippines,  is  a  resi- 
dent of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and  a  graduate  of  the 
university  of  his  state.  Until  recently  he  was  engaged 
in   educational   studies   at   Madison. 

Masanao  Hanihara,  the  new  Japanese  consul-general 
to  San  Francisco,  is  a  graduate  from  W'aseda  Uni- 
versity and  was  formerly  an  attache  of  the  Japanese 
embassy  in  Washington.  Later  he  was  sent  to  Mexico, 
and  still  later  was  chief  of  the  telegraphic  section  of 
the  Japanese  foreign  office  in  Tokyo. 

Mrs.  Josiah  Evans  Cowles,  the  newly-elected  presi- 
dent of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  has 
lived  in  Los  Angeles  since  1889.  She  has  been  an 
officer  or  committee  member  of  the  organization  since 
1902.  She  was  born  in  Indiana,  completed  her  educa- 
tion at  Earlham  College,  took  a  business  course  and 
entered  business  life. 

Arthur  Lionel  Smith,  the  new  master  of  Balliol,  Ox- 
ford, is  a  graduate  of  that  distinguished  institution. 
For  a  time  he  devoted  himself  to  law,  but  quickly  dis- 
covered that  the  bar  was  not  his  vocation.  Since  1879 
he  has  held  the  post  of  lecturer  and  tutor  in  modern 
history  in  Balliol  College.  He  succeeded  Strachan 
Davidson  as  dean,  when  the  latter  became  master  in 
1907.  Of  his  published  works,  his  Ford  lectures  on 
"Church  and  State  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  1913,  are  the 
most  important. 

Henry  Lee  Higginson,  who  has  been  named  by  the 
governor  of  Massachusetts  to  head  the  Pilgrim  tercen- 
tenary celebration  commission,  is  a  native  of  Xew 
York,  the  descendant  of  an  old  Salem  family.  He 
went  to  Harvard  College,  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Civil  War,  winning  the  title  of  major,  and  then  entered 
the  banking  business.  The  fortune  that  he  has  made  he 
has  shared  to  a  large  extent  with  Harvard  University 
and  with  institutions  in  the  city  of  Boston.  His  leading 
title  to  local  and  national  fame  is  his  patronage  and 
control  of  the  famous  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  Right  Honorable  Frederick  Edwin  Smith,  attor- 
ney-general conducting  the  case  of  the  government 
against  Sir  Roger  Casement,  has  been  a  member  of 
Parliament  since  1906.  He  was  born  at  Birkenhead  in 
1872.  His  education  was  obtained  at  Birkenhead 
School  and  Wadham  College.  Oxford,  and  he  has  been 
honored  since  by  Oxford  in  various  ways.  In  the 
service  he  is  a  subaltern  in  the  King's  Own  Oxford- 
shire Hussars.  He  is  known  as  an  author  of  many 
attainments,  among  his  publications  being  "Interna- 
tional Law."  "Newfoundland,"  and  "International  Law 
in  the  Far  East." 

Arthur  X.  Lindsey,  who  is  making  a  strong  and  in- 
teresting fight  to  secure  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
governor  of  Missouri  at  the  August  primary  election,  is 
a  minister  as  well  as  a  man  of  practical  affairs.  In  bis 
home  town  a  few  years  ago  there  was  a  failure  of  a 
prominent  private  banking  firm.  Principally  through 
his  efforts  the  People's  National  Bank  of  Clinton  was 
organized  to  take  over  the  property  of  the  firm,  and  for 
several  years  he  was  president  of  the  bank,  and  man- 
aged its  affairs  with  great  business  ability.  His  salary 
as  president  of  the  bank  went  into  a  fund  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  building  site  and  the  construction  of  a 
church   for  his  congregation. 

Sir  Aurel  Stein,  who  has  just  returned  to  Calcutta 
after  a  prolonged  and  important  trip  of  exploration  to 
the  Russian  Pamirs,  is  the  greatest  Asiatic  explorer 
of- the  present,  and  probably  one  of  the  greatest  ex- 
plorers of  all  time.  On  his  march  down  the  Alia 
Valley  he  was  able  to  trace  additional  indications  sup- 
porting the  belief  that  through  it  passed  the  route 
which  tin-  ancient  silk  traders  followed  from  Bactria 
to  the  "country  of  Scares."  or  China,  and  described  by 
Marions  of  "lyre.  I  lis  subsequent  journey  down  tin 
i  ixus  was  attended  by  an  abundant  harvest  of  observa 
lions  on  the  historical  typography,  archaeology,  and 
ethnography    of    W'akhani,    which    in    earlv  had 

Formed    an    important    thoroughfare    bi 
Fast   India,  and  the  Central  Asian  tern' 
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Tune  17.  1916. 


THE  RESERVIST  GOES  HOME. 


Unconsciously  Timoteo  di    Stasera  Writes    Rarely    Humor- 
ous Letter  of  His  Experiences. 


[The  author,  a  young  Italian  reservist,  who.  during  his  stay- 
in  this  country,  joined  the  Epworth  League,  answered  the 
call  to  the  colors  and  returned  from  his  home  in  New  Eng- 
land. His  limited  acquaintance  with  the  English  language 
accounts,  of  course,  for  the  unconscious  and  delicious  humor 
of  his  letter  to  Dr.  Dan  Brummitt.  editor  of  the  Epzi-orth 
Herald.] 

Dear  Friends.  Epworth  Leaguers:  I  am  very  well, 
and  you  the  same?  You  will  know  I  was  to  write  you 
the  all-abouts  when  I  came  here.  I  do  so.  See  that 
is  Gradisca,  Ossame  camp:  not  Yizzini.  in  Sicily.  Ah, 
not!  Consular  agent  when  he  gave  me  the  paper  said, 
O.  yes,  you  can  go  to  Yizzini  for  may  be  a  week  when 
yon  get  to  Xaples.  That  was  nice  promise.  'Good." 
I  said,  just  to  myself.  "Ah,  will  see  my  father  and 
my  aunts,  and  the  all  cousins.  May  be  last  time.  Yes, 
I  look  forward  so  long  as  five  years  to  do  so." 

So  I  had  six  American  Bibles,  two  neckties,  fifteen 
handkerchiefs.  These  for  presents.  So  I  was  to  tell 
them  of  America,  of  Jesus,  and  the  Epworth  League. 
and  say  to  them.  "This  Bible  read,  and  remember  Him 
if  I  am  gone  to  be  killed  in  the  war."  Ah,  I  much 
thought  of  doing  them  so  much  good,  may  be.  All 
right. 

Did  I  ?  I  did — not !  It  was  this  way.  When  we  re- 
servists reached  off  at  Xaples.  the  officers  were  by. 
We  were  all  taken  and  given  a  segno,  what  you  would 
say  is  a  mark.  Yery  well.  I  was  inquiring  as  to 
passage  to  Catania. 

"What  ?"  The  officers  say  that  "What  ?"  like  a  rough 
word.  "No,  you  are*  not  going  to  Catania!"  I  sav  the 
consular  agent  told  I  might  to  Yizzini.  my  old  home. 
go  for  a  visit.  They  laugh  at  me.  and  it  was.  "Here. 
Right  this  way!"  Do  you  know  what  came  to  happen? 
We  were  put  on  the  cars,  and  off  to  the  front-camps. 
Xo  go  home  for  Timoteo!  Go  to  camp,  drill  in  camp, 
needed  there.     Shoo ! 

I  was  surprised.  All  right.  We  get  to  the  place.  It 
is  called  Ossame  camp.  I  do  not  like  that  word,  for 
it  is  meant,  that  is.  means  "heaps  of  bones."  There 
had  been  fighting  there,  which  made  the  name.  That 
is  the  Isonzo  River,  and  so  much  mud  all  the  time. 

The  soldiers  were  more  glad  to  see  us.  I  will  ask 
you  what  do  you  think  they  call  us?  It  is.  "Mister." 
It  is.  "How-  are  you.  mister?"  They  swear  very  much 
and  loud :  but  not  at  us.  Xo.  They  speak  pleasant  to 
us.  They  are  glad  for  us  to  come,  and  all  the  questions 
they  ask  about  that  America !     "Is  there  much  chance 

-   business?"     "What  wages?"     "What   prospects?" 

■  many  questions,  and  so  many  ask  them.  I  guess 
that  they  will  want  to  go  to  that  America  when  the 
war  is  not.  and  that  is  why  they  are  so  questioning. 
Before  I  emigrated  I  was  used  to  ask  such  questions; 
but  these  soldiers  beat  me  for  asking  things. 

They  made  me  laugh,  the  way  they  try  to  make  out 
English  expression.  It  is  like  this.  "O.  mister,  I  am 
frendaciously  glad  to  see  you !"  Xo  such  word  as  fren- 
daciously. But  O.  that  is  but  one  odd  word!  They 
say  also,  "oleglorisly."  "georgwashly."  "lincolning." 
"redingenish."  and  so  many  others.  They  may  be  think 
it  is  fun.     I  guess  so. 

They  ask  me  do  I  ever  see  Mister  Wilson,  and  was  I 
in  the  Panama  Canal  work?  Those  two  things.  Mister 
Wilson  and  canal,  are  first  up  in  their  minds  about 
that  America.  O.  but  they  speak  to  us  well,  kind. 
They  have  our  American  cigarets.  and  they  know  the 
names  of  American  whisky  better  nor  I  do.  I  tell 
about  high  buildings  and  may  be  subways,  and  then 
they  tell  me  I  am  a  lie.  and  laugh  at  me.  So  I  keep 
still. 

You  know  I  am  not  a  coward  fellow,  but  no.  I  would 
not  wear  my  pin.  Why?  Because  they  say  E.  L.  is 
for  Ecco  Lucro,  which  is  meaning,  that  I  am  in  the 
war  for  just  the  pay!  Xo:  I  do  not  wear  it — outside. 
As  it  is,  they  say  that  we  from  that  America  are  ab- 
bigliamcnlti;  which  means  that  we  are  dandies,  and 
overdress.    Would  you  think  that? 

You  will  want  to  hear  if  the  soldiers  are  much  for 
religious.  You  would  not  ask  it  if  you  heard  them 
swear  at  the  chaplains  and  talk  nasty  about  the  Sisters. 
They  are  the  worst  kind  not  to  care  for  their  souls. 
I  do  not  guess  that  they  ever  think  on  such  things 
much,  very  much.  There  is  mass.  Who  goes?  Call 
none  at  all.  I  am  ashamed.  I  thought  that  if  thev 
showed  religious  I  would  read  my  Bible  aloud.  But 
not  they. 

I  must  tell  you.  When  we  got  here  the  ufficialo  took 
all  my  things,  and  gave  me  a  bollctta.  which  is  a  piece 
of  card,  to  reclaim  them.  I  had  the  six  Bibles,  but  I 
put  one  in  my  bosom.  I  do  not  know  that  may  be 
I  will  get  the  other  things  back,  but  I  have  seen  my 
neckties  on  three  different  soldiers  yet.  Where  are 
the  Bibles  and  handkerchiefs?  I  ask  myself. 

Bin  no:  I  get  no  chance  to  talk  for  Jesus  and  to 
read  the  American  Bible  to  any  one.  Sorry:  but  vou 
know   1  am  not  a  coward. 

But  1  must  tell  you.  We  were  drilling,  and  we  have 
to  run  as  fast  as  legs  can.  to  Civilita,  eight  miles.  We 
have-  in  v.. .rk  in  trenches.  We  have  so  much  to  do. 
All  right.  By  and  by  there  will  be  lighting.  We  are 
what  y  j  call  raw.  General  di  Ludo  says.  tho,  that  we 
1  or  the  right.  I  can  use  my  gun  very  good  as 
>ne.  I  think.     Not  yet  in  war.     At  a  target.     Well. 


we  were  drilling.  It  was  the  two  weeks  ago.  I  guess: 
one  morning.  Then  we  heard  firing,  our  side,  the  other 
side  too.  up  by  the  Piccone.  We  heard  the  shouting, 
Abbordo ! 

You  would  say  it  was  what  you  call  a  skirmish.  We 
call  it  scaramuccia.  It  did  not  last  much.  Too  cold. 
But  we  had  soldiers  wounded,  and  I  think  sixteen 
killed  that  time.  When  we  were  dismissed  I  went  over 
to  see.  I  had  permission.  The  wounded  were  taken  to 
the  hospital-tenda.  and  the  doctors  and  nurses  got 
busy. 

May  be  it  was  after  noon.  A  nurse  came  in  our 
quartaparte.  and  said  one  soldier  want  to  see  me  in  the 
hospital-tenda :  one  wounded  soldier.  Me  ?  I  ask. 
Sure!  I  went.  He  was  shot  bad.  to  die.  He  had 
asked  me  much  about  that  America,  and  planned  to  go. 
One  arm  gone.  What  do  you  think?  That  was  what 
he  wanted  to  ask  me.  What  chance  for  a  one-armed 
man  in  America,  and  would  the  Ellis  Island  let  in  a 
one-armed  man?  I  saw  he  could  not  live.  A  chaplain 
came  by.  and  he  cursed  him. 

It  was  my  chance.  I  took  out  my  Bible,  my  Ameri- 
can Bible,  and  told  him  about  Jesus,  and  read  to  him. 
And  he  did  not  swear.  And  he  listened,  and  got 
weaker,  and  asked  me  to  keep  reading.  He  whisper  to 
ask  were  I  an  American  priest  ?  Xo :  but  would  he 
like  me  to  pray  with  him,  for  him?  Sure.  Several 
others  listen,  too.  The  doctor  came.  The  doctor  whis- 
per to  me  that  the  soldier  was  dying.  I  would  stop. 
He  motion  me  to  read  on.  He  said  something,  and 
what  you  think  he  said?  He  said,  when  he  got  there, 
meaning  to  that  America,  he  should  get  one  American 
Bible. 

I  see  that  he  was  going  not  to  that  America,  but  to 
that  other  world.  "Yes."  I  answered  him.  "when  you 
get  There  you  will  have  Jesus,  if  you  will !  Will  you 
have  Him  for  your  Savior?"  I  know  he  said  "Yes." 
I  heard  man  in  another  bed  sav  "That  Mister  says 
when  we  go  to  that  America  we  will  have  Jesus  there." 
I  turned  to  correct  him.  when  my  soldier  began  to 
struggle,  and  reach  for  my  Bible.  I  put  it  under  his 
hand,  and  there  it  was  till  he  died. 

Please  do  not  think  I  put  myself  forward,  but  after 
he  went,  the  others  asked  me  to  read.  I  sent  a  nurse 
to  my  officer,  and  it  w-as  permitted.  I  read  to  them.  I 
hope  it  did  some  good.  But  O.  they  are  so  ignorant ! 
They  liked  to  hear  the  Bible,  but  they  wanted  to  kiss 
the  little  stars-and-stripes  I  had  for  a  bookmark.  Thev 
mean  well. 

There  may  be  fighting  most  any  day.  I  had  this  time 
to  write,  and  it  may  show-  you  how  I  am  getting  on. 
We  have  enough  to  eat.  The  fish  is  a  white  meat  like 
chicken,  and  I  appreciate,  also  vegetables.  This  must 
be  all.  Yours  truly. 

Timoteo  di  Stasera. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Montezuma's  Well,  a  natural  lake  fed  by  artesian 
flow-  at  Camp  Yerde.  Arizona,  which  has  been  offered 
for  sale  to  the  Federal  government,  is  one  of  the  geo- 
logical features  of  that  neighborhood.  Surrounded,  as 
it  is.  by  high  natural  walls,  it  seems  from  a  distance 
to  be  a  small  mountain.  The  outside  of  these  walls  was 
pierced  in  a  prehistoric  age  by  cliff  dwellers.  The 
well  is  a  great  spring  and  has  been  used  for  irrigation 
purposes  for  many  years.  Its  depth  has  never  been 
absolutely  ascertained,  but  is  known  to  be  in  excess  of 
500  feet.  The  water  is  highly  charged  with  lime,  and 
moss  removed  from  the  inside  walls  and  exposed  to 
the  air  soon  petrifies,  the  fibres  being  clearly  discern- 
ible in  the  composition.  That  the  "well"  supplied  the 
original,  and  now  unknown,  inhabitants  of  the  vallev 
with  water  for  their  fields  and  gardens  is  established 
by  the  tracing  of  a  system  of  irrigation  ditches,  which, 
according  to  geologists,  must  have  been  constructed 
more  than  a  thousand  years  ago.  The  water  they 
carried  deposited  lime  along  the  entire  system,  and  the 
formation,  which  may  be  seen  now-,  is  a  solid  mass  of 
stone,  resembling  concrete  of  this  day.  The  walls  of 
the  ditches,  in  places,  measure  more  than  three  feet 
thick.  The  builders  performed  an  engineering  feat 
which  could  not  be  improved  upon  in  this  modern  day. 


Within  the  last  decade  the  Canary  Islands  became  i 
the  most  important  coaling  station  in  the  South  At- 
lantic, and  during  that  period  the  business  of  the 
islands  trebled  in  value.  At  Las  Palmas,  in  Grand 
Canary  Island,  and  at  Santa  Cruz  de  Teneriffe.  in 
Teneriffe  Island,  more  than  a  million  tons  of  bunker 
coal  were  annually  delivered  to  the  growing  fleet  of 
ocean  carriers  that  stopped  for  coal,  provisions,  and  the  I 
usual  ship's  stores. 


John  Anderson. 
John   Anderson   my  jo.   John. 

\\  hen    we  were   first   acquent 
"i  our    locks   were   like   the    raven. 

Your    bonnie   brow    was    brent : 
But   now  your  brow  is  bald.  John, 

Your  locks   are   like   the   snow ; 
But   blessings   on   your  frosty   pow, 

John   Anderson   my  jo. 

John   Anderson   my  jo,   John, 

We    clamb    the    hill    thegither. 
And   mony   a   canty   day,  John. 

\\  e've  had  wi'  ane  anither: 
Xow  we  maun  totter  down.  John. 

But  hand  in   hand  we'll  go. 
And    sleep    thegither   at   the    foot. 

John  Anderson  my  jo.         — Robert  Burns. 


"He'd  Nothing  But  His  Violin." 
He'd   nothing  but   his   violin, 

I'd  nothing  but  my  song. 
But   we   were  wed  when   skies   were   blue 

And  summer  days  were  long : 
And   when    we   rested   by   the   hedge. 

The   robins   came  and  told 
How  they  had  dared  to  woo   and   win. 

When  early  Spring  was  cold. 

We   sometimes  supped   on   dew-berries. 

Or  slept  among  the  hay. 
But  oft  the  farmers'   wives  at  eve 

Came  out  to  hear  us  play; 
The  rare  old  songs,  the  dear  old  tunes. — 

We  could  not  starve  for  long 
While   my  man   had   his  violin. 

And   I    my   sweet   love-song. 

The  w-orld  has  aye  gone  well   with  us 

Old  man  since  we  were  one, — 
Our  homeless  wandering  down  the  lanes 

It  long  ago  was  done. 
But  those  who  wait  for  gold  or  gear. 

For  houses  or   for  kine, 
Till  youth's  sweet  spring  grows  brown  and  sere, 

And   love   and  beauty  tine. 
Will  never  know  the  joy  of  hearts 

That  met  without  a  fear. 
When   you   had   but  your   violin 

And  1  a  song,  my  dear. — Mary  Kyle  Dallas. 


The  Rosary. 
The   hours    I    spent   with   tbee.  dear  heart, 

Are  as  a  string  of  pearls  to  me : 
I  count  them  over,  every'  one  apart, 
My  rosary. 

Each  hour  a  pearl,  each  pearl  a  prayer. 

To  still  a  heart  in  absence  wrung ; 

I  tell  each  bead  unto  the  end  and  there 

A  cross   is   hung. 

Oh  memories  that  bless — and  burn  ! 
Oh   barren   gain — and   bitter   loss ! 
I  kiss  each  bead,  and  strive  at  last  to  learn 
To  kiss  the  cross. 
Sweetheart, 

To  kiss  the  cioss. 

— Robert  Cameron   Rogers. 


The  City  of  Portland,  the  largest  wooden  single-deck 
lumber  carrier  in  the  world,  was  recently  launched  at 
St.  Helens.  Oregon.  The  ship  is  a  five-masted 
schooner,  is  equipped  with  auxiliary  power  in  two  semi- 
Deisel  engines,  is  265  feet  long,  and  will  carry  2.000.- 
000  feet  of  lumber. 


Until  Death. 
Make  me  no  vows  of  constancy,  dear  friend. 

TO  love  me.  though   I   die.  thy  whole  life  long. 
And  love  no  other  till   thy  days  shall  end — 

Nay,  it  were  rash  and  wrong. 

If  thou  canst  love  another,  be  it  so ; 

I  would  not  reach  out  of  my  quiet  grave 
To  bind  thy  heart,  if  it  should  choose  to  go — 

Love   should    not   be   a   slave. 

My  placid  ghost.  I  trust,  will  walk  serene 

In   clearer  light  than   gilds   those   earthly   morns. 

Above   the  jealousies  and  envies  keen. 
Which    sow   this   life   with    thorns. 

Thou   wouldst  not   feel  my  shadowy  caress : 
If.   after  death,   my   soul   should   linger  here : 

Men's   hearts  crave   tangible,   close   tenderness. 
Love's   presence,    warm   and   near. 

It   would  not  make   me   sleep   more   peacefully 
That   thou  were  wasting  all  thy  life  in  woe 

For  my  poor  sake  :   what  love  thou  hast  for  me. 
Bestow  it   ere  I   go. 

Carve  not  upon  a  stone  when  I  am  dead 

The  praises   which   remorseful  mourners  give 

To  women's  graves — a  tardy  recompense — 
But   speak    them    while    I    live. 

Heap  not  the  heavy  marble  o'er  my  head 
To  shut   away   the  sunshine  and  the  dew  : 

Let  small   blooms  grow   there,   and   let   grasses  wave. 
And  raindrops  filter  through. 

Thou    wilt    meet    many    fairer   and   more   gay 
Than   I  :  but.  trust  me.  thou  canst  never  find 

One    who    will    love    and    serve    thee    night    and    day 
With   a  more  single  mind. 

Forget  me  when  I  die !     The  violets 

Above  my   rest  will   blossom  just   as  blue  : 

Or   miss   my   tears :   e'en   natureS   self   forgets. 

But  while  I  live,  be  true.  — Unknown. 


At   least    four   sovereigns   lay   claim   to   the  title   of 

"King  of  Jerusalem."   namely,   the    Sultan   of  Turkey, 

the  Emperor  of  Austria,   the   King  of  Spain,  and  the 
former  King  of  Portugal. 


The  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  deltas  shipped  last 
summer  1600  carloads  of  celerv. 


Since  it  has  been  practically  demonstrated  that  valu- 
able gum  and  varnish  can  be  extracted  from  the  desert 
cacti  of  Arizona  a  refinery  for  the  production  of  these 
materials  is  to  be  erected  at  Mesa,  in  Salt  River  Valley. 
One  variety  of  this  plant  yields  bases  for  chewing 
gum  and  for  the  manufacture  of  rubber.  Another  va- 
rietv  furnishes  the  principal  ingredient  for  varnish. 
The  crude  gums  are  extracted  in  the  field  and  carried 
to  the  refinery  for  manufacture.  The  machines  for  ex- 
tracting the  gum  are  moved  from  place  to  place,  ex- 
hausting the  supply  of  cacti  in  fields  severally  of 
twenty-five  miles  square. 


June  17,  1916. 
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THE  WAR  IN  THE  EAST. 


John    Reed    and  Boardman  Robinson    Describe   and    Picture 
What  They  Saw  in  the  Balkans  and  Russia. 


The  forty-eight  illustrations  by  Boardman  Robinson 
to  the  volume  entitled  "The  War  in  Eastern  Europe" 
are  of  such  artistic  quality  that  they  might  well  have 
been  published  in  a  portfolio  by  themselves.  They 
need  no  narrative  to  help  them  tell  their  story — prob- 
ably the  best  one  in  pictures  which  has  had  its  inspira- 
tion in  the  war.  John  Reed  has  supplied  the  text, 
however,  which  is  altogether  worthy  of  the  association 
with  Robinson's  drawings.  The  combination  has  re- 
sulted in  one  of  the  cleverest  and  most  interesting  of 
the  war  books. 

The  authors  set  out  for  eastern  Europe  with  the 
idea  of  seeing  and  getting  the  stories  of  some  of  the 
grand  climaxes  of  the  war.  As  it  happened,  they  did 
not  chance  to  witness  any  of  the  big  fighting  events. 
Their  book  deals,  not  with  the  details  of  battlefields, 
but  with  the  conditions  "of  the  more  normal  life  of  the 
Eastern  nations,  under  the  steady  strain  of  long-drawn- 
out  warfare."  Starting  from  Saloniki,  they  traveled 
through  Serbia  to  the  Danube,  through  Bukowina  and 
Poland,  into  Russia,  then  back  through  Roumania  to 
Constantinople,  and  through  Bulgaria  to  Serbia  again. 
If  not  quite  what  they  had  planned,  still  they  had 
plenty  of  adventure. 

Of  what  he  saw  Mr.  Reed  says  finally: 

As  I  look  back  upon  it  all,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  most 
important  thing  to  know  about  the  war  is  how  the  different 
peoples  live ;  their  environment,  tradition,  and  the  revealing 
things  they  do  and  say.  In  time  of  peace  many  human  quali- 
ties are  covered  up  which  come  to  the  surface  in  a  sharp 
crisis ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  much  of  personal  and  racial 
quality  is  submerged  in  time  of  great  public  stress.  And  in 
this  book  Robinson  and  I  have  simply  tried  to  give  our  im- 
pressions of  human  beings  as  we  found  them  in  the  countries 
of    eastern    Europe    from    Apri  1    to    October,    1915. 

Of  the  cosmopolitan  population  of  the  city  which 
"was  ancient  Thessalonika,"  where  once  "Alexander 
launched  his  fleets,"  John  Reed  writes : 

Saloniki  is  a  city  of  no  nations  and  of  all  nations — a  hun- 
dred cities,  each  with  its  separate  race,  customs,  and  lan- 
guage. Half-way  up  the  steep  hill  lie  the  tortuous  streets 
and  overhanging  latticed  balconies  of  the  Turkish  town ; 
northwest  is  the  tumble-down  quarter  of  the  Bulgarians  ;  the 
Roumanians  live  below,  and  the  Serbs  nearer  the  bay. 
Grouped  around  the  site  of  the  Hippodrome  to  the  east  are 
pure  Greeks,  with  Helenic  and  Byzantine  traditions  unbroken 
for  fifteen  hundred  years,  and  westward  dwell  the  Albanians, 
that  mysterious  people  who  are  supposed  to  have  fled  west 
from  Asia  at  the  break-up  of  the  Hittite  kingdoms. 

But  all  the  centre  of  the  city  is  a  great  community  of 
Spanish  Jews  expelled  from  Spain  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
They  speak  fifteenth-century  Spanish,  written  in  Hebrew 
characters,  and  the  language  of  the  synagogue  is  Spanish, 
too  ;  but  half  of  thein  turned  Mohammedan  centuries  ago  to 
please  the  Turks,  their  masters,  and  now  that  the  Turk  is 
gone  they  live  in  a  maze  of  mystical  sects,  practicing  black 
magic  and  an  ever-changing  mixture  of  all  religions. 

The  men  still  wear  the  flapping  slippers,  long  gabardine, 
and  tall  felt  hat  wound  with  a  turban.  The  women  are 
dressed  in  rich,  flowered  skirts,  fine  white  waists  covered  by 
soft  silk  jackets  edged  with  fur,  gold  beads  and  earrings,  and 
green  silk  bonnets  to  hide  their  hair,  embroidered  with  pearls, 
heavy  with  brass  ornaments,  and  crossed  with  bright-colored 
ribbons  that  indicate  whether  they  are  maidens,  wives,  or 
widows.  Their  houses,  too.  are  different.  It  might  be  a 
sunny  corner  of  the  rich  Spanish  juderia  of  Toledo  five  hun- 
dred  years   ago. 

All  the  tongues  of  the  Western  world  are  spoken  on  the 
narrow,  tumultuous,  crowded  streets ;  Spanish  is  the  com- 
mercial language  among  the  natives ;  French  is  the  interna- 
tional language;  the  Teutonic  drive  eastward  has  made  Ger- 
man current :  Italian  is  the  polite  language  of  the  upper 
classes ;  Arabic  and  Turkish  must  be  understood,  for  the 
servants  are  Arabs  and  Turks  ;  Greek  is  universal,  and  Ser- 
bian, Albanian,  and  Bulgarian  are  common,  for  Saloniki  was 
long  the  port  of  all   the   Balkans. 

One  night  we  sat  drinking  our  mastica,  a  kind  of  Greek- 
absinth,  in  a  local  music-hall.  First  on  the  programme  was 
a  Greek  chanteuse  who  sang  Roumanian  love-songs  in  Span- 
ish ;  Russian  dancers  followed  her,  and  a  German  monologist 
from  Vienna,  who  spoke  French.  There  was  an  American 
tramp  comedian,  who  wore  a  set  of  seven  vests  with  witty 
remarks  on  the  back  as  he  took  each  one  off — and  they  were 
printed  in  Hebrew  characters. 

Full  of  color  must  this  street  be  as  one  from  the 
"Arabian    Xights" : 

Northward  the  Street  of  Liberty  leads  to  the  Tscharshee — 
the  roaring  bazaar,  where,  in  the  gloom,  cross-legged  Turks 
finger  old  amber  and  flawed  emeralds  and  stuffs  from  Bokhara 
and  Samarcand.  Down  the  narrow,  roofed-over  street  to  the 
left,  ablaze  with  clashing  colors  of  Oriental  patterns  and 
crazy  windows  heaped  with  dusty  piles  of  old  gold  and  cracked 
turquoises,  lies  the  Street  of  the  Silversmiths,  where  bearded 
old  men  squat  on  high  benches  in  their  coops,  hammering 
lumps  of  raw  silver.  Late  in  the  afternoon  a  shouting  tumult 
fills  all  the  bazaar  alleys:  cries  of  Arab  porters  staggering 
under  bales  and  boxes,  a  servant  clearing  the  way  for  some 
rich  farmer  from  the  country,  robed  all  in  white  linen,  with 
a  chain  of  rough  gold  beads  around  his  neck,  and  mounted 
on  a  mule  caparisoned  in  red  and  blue ;  lemonade-sellers  in 
fezzes,  with  carved  brass  ewers  on  their  backs  and  brass 
cups  clanging  at  their  waists,  shopkeepers  squabbling  from 
sidewalk  to  sidewalk,   newsboys  shouting  the   latest  extra. 

Along  the  street  that  was  once  a  part  of  the  great  Roman 
road  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  east,  beyond  the  ruins  of  that 
marble  arch  carved  with  Greek  warriors,  elephants,  camels, 
and  strange  peoples  beyond  the  Indus,  we  lost  ourselves  in 
a  maze  of  tortuous  alleys.  Then  we  came  suddenly  upon  a 
little  irregular-shaped  open  market,  squeezed  between  huddling 
shops  and  houses.  Under  enormous,  spreading  plaintain-trees 
was  an  indescribable  tangle  of  little  booths  canopied  with 
rags,  where  gold  and  blue  and  silver  fish  lay  on  green  leaves, 
amid  baskets  of  eggs,  and  piles  of  green  and  brown  vege- 
tables, and  masses  of  red  peppers.  Bundles  of  chickens  hung 
from  tree-trunks,  squawking  feebly,  pigs  tethered  by  the  legs 
squealed,  and  Macedonian  farmers  in  white  linen  embroidered 
in  colored  varus.  Jewish  women  gleaming  in  silks  of  pale 
shades,   Turks,    and   gipsies,    bargained,   quarreled,   stole    vege- 


tables when  the  marketman's  back  was  turned — staggered  from 
the  throng  with  high-heaped  baskets  on  their  heads. 

In  Saloniki  everywhere  he  went  John  Reed  found 
enthusiastic  appreciation  of  the  United  States: 

As  we  strolled  up  and  down  the  city  day  after  day.  scores 
of  people  shouted  to  us  in  broad  American — soldiers,  shop- 
keepers, and  even  newsboys.  Below  the  hotel  was  a  plush- 
upholstered  shoe-shining  parlor  presided  over  by  a  Greek 
with  a  fierce  mustache. 

'■Hello,  boys !"  he  said  ;  "glad  to  see  you.  This  place  is 
a^  branch  of  George's  place  on  Forty-Second  Street.  New 
York.  George,  he  is  my  brother."  And  he  refused  to  allow 
us  to  pay  for  our  shine. 

The  shops  were  full  of  American  shoes  with  knobs  on  the 
toes.  American  college  clothes  with  humps  of  padding  on  the 
shoulders  and  buttons  in  unexpected  places,  American  dollar 
watches,   and  American   safety-razors. 

Apparently  the  entire  Greek  population  of  Saloniki  had 
been  to  America.  "America,  the  free  country  where  you 
get  rich  !  Yes,  we  are  Greeks.  We  are  proud  to  be  Greeks," 
with  a  shrug;  "but  a  man  can  not  live  in  Greece."  And 
they  are  all  going  back  when  the  war  is  over,  and  their 
military   service   done. 

Late  one  night,  walking  on  the  dock,  the  two  adven- 
turers peeped  in  the  lighted  window  of  a  saloon  where 
they  spied  eight  merry-makers,  one  of  whom  spied 
them  and  rushed  to  the  door: 

"Entree!  Pascti  Vstedcs!  Herein!  Herein!"  shouted  the 
company,  crowding  eagerly  about  us  as  we  entered  the  room. 
A  short,  bald-headed  man  with  a  wart  on  his  nose  pumped 
our  hands  up  and  down,  babbling  in  a  mixture  of  languages  : 
"To   drink!      To   drink!      What   will  you   have,   friends?" 

"But  we  invite  you "  I  began. 

"This  is  my  shop !  Never  shall  a  stranger  pay  in  my 
shop !      Wine  ?      Beer  ?     Mastica  ?" 

"Who  are  you?"  asked  the  others.  "French?  English?  Ah 
—Americans  !  I  have  a  cousin — his  name  Georgopoulos — he 
live   in   California.      You   know   him  ?" 

One  spoke  English,  another  harsh  maritime  French,  a  third 
Neapolitan,  a  fourth  Levantine  Spanish,  and  still  another 
pidgin-German ;  all  knew  Greek,  and  the  strange  patois  of 
the  Mediterranean  sailor.  The  fortunes  of  war  had  swept 
them  from  the  four  corners  of  the  Middle  World  into  this 
obscure  backwater  on   the   Saloniki   docks. 

"It  is  strange,"  said  the  man  who  spoke  English.  "We  met 
here  by  chance — not  one  of  us  has  ever  known  the  other 
before.  And  we  are  all  seven  carpenters.  I  am  a  Greek  from 
Kili  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  he  is  a  Greek,  and  he,  and  he 
— from  Ephesus,  and  Erzeroum.  and  Scutari.  This  man  is 
an  Italian — he  lives  in  Aleppo,  in  Syria — and  this  one  a 
Frenchman  of  Smyrna.  Last  night  we  were  sitting  here  just 
like  now,  and  he  looked  in  at  the  window  like  you  did." 

The  seventh  carpenter,  who  had  not  spoken,  said  something 
that  sounded  like  a  German  dialect.  The  proprietor  trans- 
lated: 

"This  man  is  Armenian.  He  says  all  his  family  is  killed  by 
the  Turks.  He  tries  to  tell  you  in  the  German  he  learned 
working  on  the  Bagdad  Railway!" 

The  hero  of  this  adventure  of  the  "Seven  Carpen- 
ters of  Saloniki"  was  the  inn-keeper,  who  hospitably 
stood  treat,  not  only  for  his  American  guests,  but  for 
all  the  indigent  carpenters. 

John  Reed  tells  of  many  incidents  of  generous  hos- 
pitality.    Of  typhus-ridden  Serbia,  he  says: 

They  led  us  with  much  ceremony  to  the  house  of  Gaia 
Matitch,  the  postmaster,  a  nervous,  slight  man  with  a  sweet 
smile,  who  welcomed  us  at  his  door.  His  wife  stood  beside 
him,  fluttered,  anxious,  and  bursting  with  the  importance  of 
entertaining  strangers.  The  entire  family  waved  us  before 
them  into  their  bedroom,  which  they  had  ornamented  with 
the  whitest  linen,  the  gayest  embroideries,  and  vases  full  of 
flowers  from  the  marsh.  Two  officers  from  the  divisional 
headquarters  stood  racking  their  brains  for  things  to  make  us 
comfortable ;  a  little  girl  brought  plates  of  apples  and  pre- 
served plums  and  candied  oranges;  soldiers  fell  on  their 
knees  and  pulled  at  our  boots,  and  another  stood  by  the  wash- 
stand  waiting  to  pour  water  over  our  hands ;  Gaia  Matitch 
himself  wandered  in  and  out  of  the  room,  a  bottle  of  rackia 
in  his  hand,  offering  us  a  drink,  tidying  the  chairs  and  tables, 
shouting  shrill,  exasperated  orders  to  the  servants. 

"We  are  greatly  honored,"  he  managed  to  convey,  in  a 
mixture  of  garbled  French.  German,  and  English.  "In  Serbia 
it   is  the   highest   honor   for  a   stranger   to   visit   one's   house." 

This  beautiful  Serbian  hospitality  to  foreigners  we  experi- 
enced many  times.  Once  I  remember  we  were  in  a  strange 
town  where  for  weeks  no  new  supplies  had  come  in,  and 
there  was  no  tobacco.  We  went  to  a  shop  to  try  to  find  some 
cigarettes. 

"Cigarettes?"  said  the  shopkeeper,  throwing  up  his  hands. 
"Cigarettes  are  worth  double  their  weight  in  gold."  He 
looked  at  us  for  a  moment.  "Are  you  strangers?"  We  said 
we  were.  Whereupon  he  unlocked  an  iron  safe  and  handed 
us  each  a  package  of  cigarettes.  "The  charge  is  nothing," 
he  said.      "You   are   foreigners." 

In  contrast  to  the  foregoing,  John  Reed  has  some- 
thing to  say  of  the  horrors  of  war  and  of  pestilence. 
He  visited  one  of  the  hospitals  "in  Valievo,  where  the 
streets  were  nothing  but  avenues  of  hospitals": 

"Now,"  said  the  Serbian  doctor  who  was  in  charge,  "you 
shall  see  a  good  Serbian  hospital.  You  have  seen  the  bad 
ones,  where  we  were  hampered  by  the  lack  of  all  necessities. 
But  my  hospital  is  equal  to  the  American  hospital  at  Bel- 
grade." 

We  entered  a  whitewashed  hall,  clean  as  it  could  be  made, 
and  smelling  of  disinfectant.  In  the  wards,  where  the  patients 
each  had  his  own  bed  and  lay  in  clean  blankets  in  new  clean 
nightclothes,  all  the  windows  were  open  to  the  sun  and  air. 
The  doctor  put  on  a  white  blouse  over  his  uniform,  washed 
his  hands  with  sublimate,  and  made  us  do  the  same.  We 
were  enchanted.  But  in  the  centre  of  the  hospital  was  an 
open-air  court,  whitewashed  with  lime,  where  the  convales- 
cents walked  slowly  about.  At  one  side  was  a  small  open 
shed,  and  within  lay  five  dead  men,  clothed  in  the  filthy  rags 
in  which  they  had  entered  the  hospital.  They  had  lain  there 
for  two  days,  for  Serbians  will  not  bury  a  man  until  a  coffin 
is  made — and  in  Valievo  the  coffin-makers  were  behind  with 
their  orders.  On  the  other  side  of  the  court  were  the  open 
toilets.  And  the  court  sloped  down  to  the  middle,  where  was 
the  well  for  drinking  water! 

Here  was  a  horrible  room  full  of  men  with  post-typhus 
gangrene,  that  awful  disease  that  follows  typhus  in  almost 
fifty  per  cent  of  soldier  cases,  in  which  the  flesh  rots 
away  and  the  bones  crumble.  The  only  hope  of  stripping  it 
is  by  the  amputation  of  the  afflicted  part-  -arid  this  room  was 
full  of  men  without  arms  ami  le.ys.  of  men  with  rotting 
and  breasts.  They  moaned  ami  screamed,  crying.  "Kuku 
Maykal     Holy   Mother,  help  me!"     For  most  of  them   there 


was  nothing  to  be  done.  Their  flesh  would  slough  away  until 
it  reached  their  hearts  or  brains,  and  death  would  come  in 
dreadful  agony. 

Serbia  does  not  understand  sanitation,  and  further- 
more considers  it  foolish  and  cowardly  to  take  such 
precautions.  It  is  just  another  European  fad  of  which 
she  is  rather  contemptuous. 

The  youths  of  Serbia  affect  modernity  and  •"culture": 

But  many  Serbian  "intellectuals"  are  like  the  city  of  Bel- 
grade, where  only  three  years  ago  the  peasants  drove  their 
creaking  ox-carts  along  unpaved  streets  deep  in  mud,  be- 
tween one-story'  houses  like  the  houses  of  Xish — and  which 
now  puts  on  the  buildings,  the  pavements,  the  airs  and  vice:- 
of  Paris  and  Vienna.  They  affect  modern  art,  modern  music, 
the  tango,  and  the  fox-trot.  They  ridicule  the  songs  and 
costumes  of  the  peasants. 

Sometimes  these  affectations  are  laughable.  We  rode  dur- 
ing all  one  day  on  horseback  over  the  battlefield  of  Goutchcvo 
Mountain  with  a  young  officer — also  of  the  university  faculty 
— who  had  lived  for  three  years  the  life  of  a  fighting  nomad, 
such  as  no  Englishman,  Frenchman,  or  German  could  have 
endured.  He  had  gone  through  the  terrible  retreat,  and  still 
more  terrible  attack  of  that  winter  campaign,  sleeping  out  in 
the  rain  or  in  huts  full  of  vermin,  eating  the  coarse  food  of 
the  peasants  or  no  food,  and  thriving  on  it. 

"I  am  so  fond  of  the  country,"  he  said  as  we  rode  along. 
"It  is  so  pastoral,  don't  you  think?  I  am  always  reminded 
of  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony  when  I  am  in  the  coun- 
try." He  whistled  a  few  bars  abstractedly.  "No,  I  made  a 
mistake.     This  is  the  Third,   isn't  it?" 

We  discovered  afterward  that  his  father  was  a  peasant, 
and  all  his  forebears  since  the  Serbs  first  came  down  from 
the  plains  of  Hungary  had  been  peasants,  and  had  lived  in 
this  "country"  which   reminded  him  only  of  Beethoven! 

And  in  Serbia  they  are  still  sensitive  about  Shaw's  "Arms 
and  the  Man." 

John  Reed  describes  a  typical  Jewish  town  of  the 
Pale  in  Russia: 

I  can  never  forget  Rovno,  the  Jewish  town  of  the  Pale 
of  Settlement.  It  was  Russian  in  its  shabby  largeness,  wide 
streets  half  paved  with  cobbles,  dilapidated  sidewalks, 
rambling  wooden  houses  ornamented  with  scroll-saw  trimmings 
painted  bright  green,  and  the  swarming  uniforms  of  its  minor 
officialdom.  Tiny-wheeled  cabs  abounded,  with  their  heavy 
Russian  yoke,  driven  by  hairy  degenerates  who  wore  tattered 
velveteen  robes  and  bell-top  hats  of  outrageous  shape.  But 
all  the  rest  was  Jewish.  .  .  .  The  street  was  heaped 
with  evil-smelling  rubbish,  amid  slimy  puddles  splashed  up  by 
every  passing  conveyance.  Clouds  of  bloated  flies  buzzed 
about.  On  both  sides  a  multitude  of  little  shops  strangled 
each  other,  and  their  glaring  signs,  daubed  with  portraits  of 
the  articles  for  sale,  made  a  crazy-quilt  up  and  down  as  far 
as  one  could  see.  The  greasy  proprietors  stood  in  their 
reeking  doorways,  each  one  bawling  to  us  to  buy  from  him, 
and  not  from  his  cheating  competitor  across  the  way.  Too 
many  shops,  too  many  cab-drivers,  barbers,  tailors,  herded 
into  this  narrow  world  where  alone  Jews  are  allowed  to  live 
in  Russia  ;  and  periodically  augmented  with  the  miserable 
throngs  cleared  out  from  the  forbidden  cities,  where  they  have 
bribed  the  police  to  stay.  In  the  Pale  a  Jew  gasps  for  breath 
indeed. 

How  different  these  were  from  even  the  poorest,  meanest 
Jews  in  Galician  cities.  Here  they  were  a  pale,  stooping, 
inbred  race,  refined  to  the  point  of  idiocy.  Cringing  men 
with  their  "sacred  fringes"  showing  under  their  long  coats — 
it  was  at  Rovno  that  we  first  noticed  the  little  peaked  caps 
worn  by  Polish  Jews — faintly  bearded  boys  with  unhealthy- 
faces,  girls  prematurely  aged  with  bitter  work  and  eternal  hu- 
miliation, grown  women  wrinkled  and  bent,  in  wigs  and 
slovenly  mother  hubbards.  People  who  smiled  deprecatingly 
and  hatefully  when  you  looked  at  them,  who  stepped  into  the 
street  to  let  Gentiles  pass.  And  in  the  very  centre  of  it  all 
a  Russian  church  with  blue  incense  pouring  out  the  open  door, 
a  glitter  of  gold,  jewels,  and  candle-lighted  ikons  within, 
priests  in  stoles  heavy  with  woven  gold  threads,  a-tremble 
with  slow,  noble  chanting. 

For  a  thousand  years  the  Russians  and  their  church  have 
done  their  best  to  exterminate  the  Jews  and  their  religion. 
With  what  success?  Here  in  Rovno  were  thousands  of  Jews 
shut  in  an  impregnable  world  of  their  own.  scrupulously 
observing  a  religion  incessantly  purified,  practicing  their  own 
customs,  speaking  their  own  language,  with  two  codes  of 
morals — one  for  each  other  and  the  other  for  the  Gentiles. 
Persecution  has  only  engendered  a  poison  and  a  running 
sore  in  the  body  of  the  Russian  people.  It  is  true  what 
Miroshnikov  said,  as  we  drank  h7;tss  in  a  little  Jewish  bar 
— that  all  Jews  were  traitors  to  Russia.     Of  course  they  are. 

How  different  is  the  life  of  these  unwillingly  adopted 
ones  from  that  of  the  real  children  of  Russia,  who.  savs 
John  Reed,  are  "perhaps  the  most  interesting  human 
beings  that  exist" : 

They  have  a  sense  of  space  and  time  which  fits  them.  In 
America  we  are  the  possessors  of  a  great  empire — but  we 
live  as  if  this  were  a  crowded  island  like  England,  where 
our  civilization  came  from.  Our  streets  are  narrow  and  our 
cities  congested.  We  live  in  houses  crushed  up  against  one 
another,  or  in  apartments,  layer  on  layer:  each  family  a  little 
shut-in  cell,  self-centred  and  narrowly  private.  Russia  is 
also  a  great  empire;  but  there  the  people  live  as  if  they 
knew  it  were  one.  In  Petrograd  some  streets  are  a  quarter- 
mile  broad  and  there  are  squares  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
across,  and  buildings  whose  facades  run  on  uninterrupted  for 
half  a  mile.  House?  are  always  open ;  people  are  always 
visiting  each  other  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  Food 
and  tea  and  con\ersation  flow  interminably  ;  every  one  acts 
just  as  he  feels  like  acting,  and  says  just  what  he  wants  to. 
There  are  no  particular  times  for  getting  up  or  goin^  to 
or  eating  dinner,  and  there  is  no  conventional  way  of  mur- 
dering a  man,  or  of  making  love.  To  most  people  a  Dos- 
toievsky novel  reads  like  the  chronicle  of  an  insane  asylum: 
but  that.  I  think  is  because  the  Russians  are  not  restrained 
by  the  traditions  and  conventions  that  rule  the  social  conduct 
of  the   rest  of  the  world. 

This  is  not  only  true  of  the  great  cities,  but  of  the  small 
towns,  and  even  the  villages  .is  well.  The  Russian  peasant 
can  not  be  taught  to  tell  time  by  the  clock.  He  is  so 
close  to  the  earth,  so  much  a  part  of  it,  that  machine-made 
time  means  nothing  to  him.  But  he  must  be  regular,  or  his 
crops  will  not  grow  :  so  he  plows  and  plants  and  reaps  by 
rain,  wind,  snow,  and  the  march  of  the  seasons — ami  he  lives 
according  to  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  <  >nce  the  peasant  is 
driven  into  the  cities  to  work  in  the  factories  he  loses  the 
driving  compulsion  of  nature,  and  when  he  has  risen  above 
the  necessity  of  factory  hours,  there  is  no  further  reason  for 
liim    t«.   live  a    regular  life. 

The  War  in   Europe.     Described  by  John  Reed  and 
pictured  by  Boardman  Robinson.     New    Vorl 
Scribner's  Sons .  $2. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Reveries. 
This  volume  of  youthful  reminiscences  by 
William  Butler  Yeats  will  have  small  value 
to  the  hereditist,  since  we  are  left  without 
a  clue  to  the  source  of  the  author's  genius. 
He  was  a  mystic  from  his  early  youth,  living 
in  a  sort  of  superhuman  atmosphere,  and  at 
school  he  tells  us  that  he  never  played  an 
athletic  game  and  that  he  was  physically 
timid.  His  father  was  a  remarkable  man,  but 
in  many  respects  almost  the  antithesis  of  his 
son.  He  disapproved  of  ideals  and  disliked 
poetry,  and  he  thought  that  writing  essays  on 
moral  themes  "made  boys  insincere  and  false 
to  themselves,"  wherein  he  was  probably 
right.  The  mysticism  of  the  author  seems  to 
have  accompanied  him  all  through  life.  He 
saw  visions  and  was  strongly  attracted  by 
Oriental  occultism,  and  now  in  later  life  he 
confesses  to  a  certain  sense  of  futility,  per- 
haps common  enough  to  all  men  who  have 
ever  allowed  themselves  to  dream  dreams. 
He  says:  '"It  is  not  that  I  have  accomplished 
too  few  of  mj'  plans,  for  I  am  not  ambitious  ; 
but  when  I  think  of  all  the  books  I  have 
read,  and  of  the  wise  words  I  have  heard 
spoken,  and  of  the  anxiety  I  have  given  to 
parents  and  grandparents,  and  of  the  hopes 
that    I    have    had,    all    life    weighed    in    the 


scales  of  my  own  life  seems  to  me  a  prepara- 
tion  for  something  that  never  happens." 

Reveries  Over  Childhood  and  Youth.  By 
William  Butler  Yeats.  New  York:  The  Macmil- 
lan    Company. 

Behind  the  Screen. 
This  is  not  only  a  good  piece  of  fiction, 
but  it  is  also  the  best  account  that  has  been 
written  of  the  emergence  of  the  "movie" 
from  the  stifling  conventions  that  first  sur- 
rounded it.  Robert  Lansing,  finding  himself 
commercially  ruined,  turns  his  energies  and 
his  small  remaining  capital  toward  the  pro- 
duction of  a  moving-picture  film  that  shall 
not  only  be  a  real  drama,  but  that  shall  be 
acted  and  staged  as  one.  The  story  describes 
his  fight  with  the  trust,  and  incidentally  we 
learn  just  how  a  film  is  produced  and  the 
nature  of  the  immense  and  complicated  mech- 
anism of  which  we  see  only  the  finished 
product  upon  the  screen.  It  is  an  eminently 
satisfactory    little    story. 

Behind  the  Screen.  By  William  Almon  Wolff. 
Chicago:  A.  C.   McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 


A  Sympathetic  Visitor  in  Rome. 
The  numerous  readers  who  enjoyed  to  the 
full  the  "Little  Cities  of  Italy"  of  Andre 
Maurel  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  there  has 
just  appeared  another  volume  by  the  same 
gifted    author,     this    time    dealing    with    the 


THE  BEST  SUMMER  READING 

Four  New  Novels.     By  Prominent  Authors 


THE  PRISONER 

A  New  Novel  by  Alice  Brown,  Author  of  "My  Love  and  I," 
Children  of  Earth,"  etc. 

Alice  Brown  has  forged  ahead  until  now  she  stands  with  the 
best  and  greatest.  She  is  very  daring,  she  defies  all  prejudices,  but 
she  is  simply  delightful." — The  Chicago  Post.  "There  is  no  Amer- 
ican novelist  doing  better  work  these  days  than  is  Alice  Brown." — 
Pittsburg  Post.      $1.50 


THE  BELFRY 


of   '  The     Three    Siste, 


May  Sinclair's  New  Novel,   Author 
"The  Divine  Fire,"  etc. 

A  perfect,  composite  picture  of  real  human  beings  amid  the  stress 
of  present-day  events  and  emotions.  ...  A  fascinatingly  interesting 
story." — Boston  Transcript.  "Vivid,  unceasingly  readable." — N.Y. 
Tribune.      "A  really  successful  novel." — N.  Y.  Globe.     $1.35 


THE  RUDDER 

Mary    S.  Watts'    New    Novel,  Author   of  "The  Rise  of  Jennie 

Gushing"  "Nathan  Burke,"  etc. 

As  bright  a  book  as  can  be  imagined  ;  the  people  are  not  merely 
lifelike,  they  are  like  photographs  of  those  we  know.  ...  It  is  a 
page  of  real  American  life  that  Mrs.  Watts  has  torn  off  for  us,  a 
page  that  is  thoroughly  entertaining  and  admirably  written." — N.Y. 
Sun.     $1.50 

The  LITTLE  LADY 
of  the  BIG  HOUSE 

Jack  London's  New  Novel 

A  novel  of  large  significance  and  unquestionable  interest,  exe- 
cuted with  the  fine  finish  of  an  indisputable  master.  .  .  .  He  has 
written  as  only  a  real  man  can  write  of  real  men."     $1.50 

Other  New  Macmillan   novels  on 
display  in  all  Hotels  and  Bookstores 

THE    MACMILLAN    COMPANY 

F  ablishers  -:-  New  York 


Eternal  City.  "A  Momh  in  Rome"  can  hardly 
be  termed  a  guide-book,  but  it  clothes  with 
real  flesh  and  blood  the  bare  skeleton  of 
Baedeker,  and  will  add  immensely  to  the 
pleasure  and  profit  of  the  tourist  if  used 
side  by  side  with  his  guide-book.  For  the 
reader  who  knows  Rome  it  will  not  only  re- 
call charming  memories,  but  add  many  new 
and  beautiful  pictures  of  the  past  in  their 
relation  to  art  and  history.  The  book  is  plen- 
tifully illustrated  with  photographs  and  with 
useful  plans. 

A      Month      in      Rome.       By      Andre      Maurel. 
Translated    by    Helen    Gerard.      New    York:    G.    P. 

Putnam's   Sons;  $1.75   net. 


The  Death  of  Ivan  Ilyitch. 

"The  Death  of  Ivan  Ilyitch"  is  a  collection 
of  six  of  Leo  Tolstoy's  known  tales,  which 
have  been  newly  translated  by  Constance 
Garnett.  The  gloomy  title  of  the  initial  story 
is  no  misnomer,  the  mental  and  physical  suf- 
ferings of  a  slowly  dying  man  constituting 
the  recital,  the  point  of  the  thing  dwelling 
in  the  dry  acceptance  by  his  family  which  at- 
tends the  final  exit  from  earth  of  a  perfectly 
selfish  man.  There  are,  however,  other  stories 
which  give  less  dreary  views  of  intimate  Rus- 
sian life,  although  they  are  yenerallj  charac- 
terized by  that  grayness  of  atmosphere  which 
ordinarily  attends  Tolstoy's  expositions  of 
Russian  life.  His  remarkable  insight  into  the 
secret  processes  of  the  human  soul,  be  it  of 
man  or  woman,  is  shown  in  "Family  Happi- 
ness," a  penetrating  sketch  written  in  the  first 
person,  which  lays  bare  the  heart  of  the  young 
girl  wooed,  the  young  wife  won,  and  the 
young  mother  who,  in  company  with  her  hus- 
band, has  finally  emerged  from  that  rose- 
illumined  bower  of  early  wedded  love  into  the 
more  prosaically  lighted  pathway  of  daily  duty 
and  calm  affection. 

"Polikushka"  sheds  much  light  on  the  na- 
ture and  condition  of  the  peasants ;  their 
primitive  simplicity  and  abject  poverty.  "The 
Two  Hussars"  contains  valuable  outlines  of 
a  wide  range  of  Russian  character,  "The 
Snowstorm"  gives  the  outsider  a  graphic  idea 
of  the  terrors  of  night  and  winter  travel  on  the 
snowy  plains  of  Russia,  and  "Three  Deaths" 
is  a  detailed  sketch  of  the  way  in  which 
human  beings  conduct  themselves  when  they 
face  the  death  that  comes  either  to  themselves 
or  those  allied  to  them  ;  a  theme  that  seems 
to  have  appealed  with  peculiar  urgency  to  the 
mournful    nature    of    Leo    Tolstoy. 

J.    B.    L. 

The  Death  of  Ivan  Ilyitch.  By  Leo  Tolstoy. 
Translated  by  Constance  Garnett.  New  York: 
John    Lane    Company. 


A  Radical  in  Petticoats. 

It  is  very  plain  that  Ida  Wild,  the  author 
of  "Drum's  House,"  is  a  worshipper  at  the 
shrine  of  Thomas  Hardy.  Not  that  she  is 
an  imitator.  Her  novel,  although  it  bears 
certain  resemblances  to  the  works  of  the 
great  fatalist,  has  its  own  originality.  But 
she  loves  the  things  that  Hardy  loves :  the 
English  hills  and  vales,  and  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  lives  of  simple  rustic,  and  of  the 
gentry  as  well,  whose  experiences  are  bound 
by  them.  She  also  contemplates  the  workings 
of  human  nature  with  a  tolerant  but  unde- 
ceived gaze,  and  has  a  profound  conviction 
that  the  angelic  qualities  of  the  women  of 
romance  are  largely  imaginary.  In  fact  Ida 
Wild  belongs  to  the  ranks  of  women  novelists 
who  are  giving  the  sex  away.  Barbara,  for 
instance,  handled  by  another  writer,  might 
have  been  painted  as  a  romantic  victim ; 
whereas  that  merry  mischief-maker,  with  her 
own  willful,  capricious,  meddling  will,  in- 
voked tragedy.  Barbara  is  a  seducer ;  born 
so ;  and  her  creator  lays  her  bare  to  our 
gaze. 

Women  are  being  given  more  and  more  to 
this  sort  of  thing.  May  Sinclair  is  a 
case  in  point.  The  Danish  writer,  Karin 
Michaelis,  is  another.  What  is  going  to  be- 
come of  the  romantic  idealism  of  the  men — 
some   of  which  still   survives — if   it  goes   on? 

"Drum's  house,"  with  its  rural  environ- 
ment, contains  a  tragedy;  an  interesting,  but 
queer,  heartless  affair  it  would  be,  rather 
rank  and  loud-smelling,  were  it  not  for  the 
presence  of  Barbara's  father  and  mother  and 
for  the  pastorally  vernal  setting  to  the  story. 

Drum's  House.  By  Ida  Wild.  New  York:  E. 
P.    Dutton   &    Co.;    $1.35    net. 


A  Western  Warwick. 
No  one  is  more  competent  than  Samuel  G. 
Blythe  to  tell  a  story  of  a  presidential  cam- 
paign. We  do  not  know  the  particular  cam- 
paign upon  which  he  founds  his  romance.  It 
is  representative  of  all,  although  it  reminds 
us  more  particularly  of  the  first  McKinley 
campaign,  when  Mr.  Hanna  took  care  in  his 
own  peculiar  way  that  there  should  be  no 
shortage  of  funds.  All  the  typical  statesmen 
are  here,  some  of  them  under  disguises  so 
thin  as  to  be  transparent.  Of  James  Jason 
Rogers,  who  is  the  presidential  candidate,  we 
are  told  that  "it  seemed  to  me  he  had  been 
born  in  a  plug  hat  and  Prince  Albert  coat." 
And  so  on.  It  is  an  admirably  clever  piece 
of  caricature,  and  not  altogether  unavailing 
in  producing  a  sense  of  shame. 

A    Western    Warwick.      By    Samuel    G.    Blythe. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.35  net. 


Five  New  Books 

A  MONTH  IN  ROME J1.75 

By  Andre  Maurel. 

A  WESTERN  WARWICK 1.35 

By  Samuel  G.  Blythe. 

MAKAR'S  DREAM  I  and  other  Russian  tales  1  1.50 
By  Vladimar  Korolenko. 

THE  WAR  IN  EUROPE 2.00 

Described  by  Boardraan  Robinson ; 
pictured  by  John  Reed. 

BABETTE 1.25 

By  F.  Berkeley  Smith. 
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Making  a  Man" 

A  Guide  to  Health  and  Strength 

By  WM.  GREER  HARRISON 

Athletes  use   it. 
Business  men  use  it. 
Ladies  use  it. 
Children   use   it. 

By  following  Mr.  Harrison's  advice  the 
stout  can  reduce  and  the  thin  can  increase 
their    weight. 

This    manual    of    athletics    is    published    and 

sold  by 

H.  S.  CROCKER    &   CO. 

Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
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The  Background  of  the  War. 
So  many  historians,  correspondents,  poli- 
ticians, economists,  and  other  well-meaning 
people  are  publishing:  works  that  purport  to 
explain  the  causes  of  the  great  war  that  one 
views  with  apprehension  the  task  of  reading 
a  new  book  on  the  subject.  But  that  appre- 
hension speedily  passes  as  one  peruses  the 
remarkable  study  of  Anglo-German  relations 
that  has  just  come  from  the  pen  of  Pro- 
fessor B.  E.  Schmitt.  In  fact  one  is  inclined 
to  deplore  the  time  spent  on  other  works  in 
the  same  field  because  in  the  present  volume, 
there  is  presented  such  an  excellent  con- 
spectus of  all  the  elements  of  the  problem, 
treated  clearly,  fairly,  and  without  undue 
generalization. 

Professor  Schmitt,  an  American,  studied  at 
Oxford  as  a  Rhodes  scholar,  then  spent  some 
years  studying  in  Germany,  and  returned  to 
America  to  teach.  His  special  field  of  inves- 
tigation was  that  of  the  relations  between 
England  and  Germany  and  his  training  was 
calculated  to   free  him   from  bias. 

To  analyze  "England  and  Germany,  1740- 
1914,"  it  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
author  has  taken  up  in  turn  each  topic  that 
has  been  discussed  as  having  a  bearing  on 
the  rivalry  that  eventuated  in  war  and 
treated  it  dispassionately,  not  by  theorizing 
and  with  free-hand  generalizations,  but  with 
facts  and  figures.  He  begins  naturally  with 
an  account  of  the  political  and  economic  de- 
velopment of  each  empire  along  its  own  par- 
ticular lines,  and  then  notes  the  points  of 
contact  and  conflict  of  interest  and  ideals. 
The  subject  of  Continental  politics  resulting 
in  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the  Triple  Entente 
is  set  forth  admirably.  Nineteenth -century 
colonial  expansion  and  the  partition  of  Africa 
are  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  political 
as  well  as  commercial  ambition.  The  com- 
petition in  naval  armament  and  the  whole 
question  of  sea  control  are  set  forth  in  his 
chapter  entitled  "The  Admiralty  of  the  At- 
lantic." Careful  attention  is  given  to  the 
politics  of  the  Near  East  from  the  Congress 
of  Berlin  to  the  quarrel  over  the  Bagdad 
Railway.  Agadir  and  Algeciras  come  in  for 
critical  analysis.  And  perhaps  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  the  whole  book  is  that  dealing 
with  the  relations  between  the  two  empires 
immediately    preceding   the   war. 

The  author  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  German  belief  that  England  was  afraid 
of  Germany's  commercial  conquest  of  the 
markets  of  the  world  and  desired  war  to  do 
away  with  a  dangerous  rival  was  absolutely 
unfounded,  and  to  prove  this  brings  to  hear 
very  interesting  trade  statistics.  He  finds 
that  while  the  Boer  war  was  responsible  for 
a  setback  in  the  rate  of  increase  of  English 
trade  as  compared  with  that  of  Germany, 
this  condition  lasted  but  a  couple  of  years, 
and  more  recently  the  trade  of  the  two  rivals 
increased  pari  passu,  so  that  there  was  no 
basis  for  English   anxiety. 

From  all  the  evidence  to  be  gleaned  from 
all  sources  the  author  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  were  no  intrinsic  differ- 
ences that  could  not  have  been  compromised  ; 
that  the  chauvinistic  press  in  both  countries, 
but  especially  in  Germany,  must  bear  a  share 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  conflict ;  but  that 
the  guilt  for  willing  war  and  utilizing  the 
troubled  Balkan  conditions  to  that  end  rests 
upon   the   men   who   control   Germany. 

J.   B.   L. 

England  and  Germany,  1740-1914.  By  Berna- 
dottc  Everly  Schmitt.  Princeton:  Princeton  Uni- 
versity   Press;    $2    net. 


Babette. 

This  is  a  story  of  a  criminal  who  is  re- 
formed by  the  love  of  a  girl,  and  if  we  have 
our  doubts  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  feat, 
we  must  concede  something  to  the  novelist 
whose  mission  it  is  to  make  every  one  good 
and  happy.  None  the  less  the  author  tells  a 
good  story.  He  does  not  revel  in  the  crimes 
Of  Raveau,  and  he  makes  us  love  Babette. 
So  we  silence  our  doubts  and  are  quite  ready 
to  believe  that  Raveau  will  make  as  success- 
ful a  detective  as  he  did  a  criminal  and  that 
he  and  Babette  are  now  engaged  in  living 
happy  ever  after. 

Babette.  By  F.  Berkeley  Smith.  New  York: 
Doublcday,    Page  &   Co.;    $1.25   net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
The  latest  addition  to  the  Marden  efficiency 
books    is    "Making    Life    a    Masterpiece,"    by 
Orison    Swett    Marden    (Thomas    Y.    Crowell 
Company;   $1   net). 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  published  "The 
Story-Tellers'  Hall,"  edited  by  Richard  Wil- 
son, D.  Litt,  and  described  as  an  English 
reading  book  for  junior  forms.  The  readings 
are  selected  from  many  parts  of  the  world, 
and   selected   with   taste   and   sagacity. 

The  intelligent  fisherman — and  all  fisher- 
men are  intelligent — will  rejoice  in  a  little 
volume  by  Charles  Bradford  of  which  a  re- 
vised and  enlarged  edition  has  just  been 
published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  It  is  en- 
titled "The  Determined  Angler  and  the  Brook 
Trout,"  and  it  is  filled  with  such  sage  coun- 


sel and  philosophizings  as  to  send  us  in- 
stantly to  an  overhauling  of  the  fly  book 
and  a  study  of  piscatorial  opportunities.  Its 
price   is   $1. 

"Nothing  Succeeds  Like  Success,"  by 
Christian  D.  Larson  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company;  50  cents  net),  is  of  the  usual  type 
of  New  Thought  books — an  incitement  to  the 
use  of  the  finer  mental  powers  for  purposes 
of  gain   and  greed. 

We  do  not  feel  particularly  attracted  to  a 
volume  of  poems  that  are  described  as  "joy- 
ous"— usually  a  synonym  for  silly — but  many 
of  the  verses  in  "Including  You  and  Me,"  by 
Strickland  Gillilan,  are  robust,  they  are  all 
wholesome,  and  some  of  them  are  musical. 
The  volume  is  published  by  Forbes  &  Co., 
Chicago.      Price,   $1. 

"Ways  to  Lasting  Peace."  by  David  Starr 
Jordan  (Bobbs-Merrill  Company;  $1  net),  is 
j  mainly  a  collection  of  opinions,  resolutions, 
manifestoes,  and  pronouncements  by  various 
individuals,  congresses,  conventions,  and  or- 
ganizations. Most  of  them  are  futile  and  in- 
consequential, some  of  them  are  mere  bab- 
blings and  about  as  effective  as  would  be  the 
singing  of  hymns  to  a  volcano. 

Among  sensible  books  dealing  with  the 
young  a  high  place  should  be  found  for 
"Your  Boy  and  His  Training,"  by  Edwin 
Puller  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.50  net).  The 
author  deals  sanely  with  such  topics  as  obe- 
dience, youthful  depravities,  the  cigarette 
habit,  sex  instruction,  and  the  boy  scout 
movement.  Mr.  Puller  seems  to  think  that 
delinquent  parents  are  more  numerous  than 
delinquent   boys. 


Gossip  oi  Books  and  Authors. 
Gardner  L.  Harding,  author  of  "Present- 
Day  China,"  which  has  just  appeared,  says 
that  China  has  experienced  the  equivalent  of 
a  generation  of  change  several  times  since 
1911.  Mr.  Harding  says  that  his  attempt 
has  been  to  interpret  the  quality  of  mind 
which  produced  the  Chinese  Revolution,  and 
that  he  has  not  written  for  "old  China 
hands,"  with  their  authorities  and  their 
prejudices,  but  for  those  among  the  Ameri- 
can and  English  people  who  honor  Young 
China's  long  and  bitter  fight  upward  through 
the  darkness,  the  darkness  through  which 
the  Chinese  Revolution  of  1911  will  always 
shine  as  a  beacon  light  of  Oriental  freedom. 
His  book  is  published  by  the  Century  Com- 
pany. 

The  announcement  of  a  new  edition  of 
"How  Diplomats  Make  War"  brings  the  reve- 
lation of  the  author's  identity.  The  title- 
page  of  the  first  edition  credited  it  to  "A 
British  Statesman,"  who  proves  to  be  Fran- 
cis Neilson,  the  well-known  Liberal  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  served  from 
January,  1910,  to  December,  1915.  Mr.  Neil- 
son  offered  to  resign  his  seat  many  months 
before  the  appearance  of  the  book,  but  his 
party  leaders  objected.  The  ultimate  accept- 
ance of  his  resignation  freed  him  to  assume 
public  responsibility  for  the  views  expressed 
in   "How   Diplomats   Make   War." 

Margaret  Deland,  whose  latest  book,- 
"A round  Old  Chester,"  was  published  some 
months  ago,  is  devoting  her  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  American  Authors'  Fund  for  Al- 
lied Wounded.  The  subscriptions  already  re- 
ceived in  answer  to  the  four  thousand  circu- 
lars sent  out  amount  to  $1500,  and  there  is 
no  sign  of  the  end  yet. 

That  German  money  was  constantly  at  work 
behind  the  Belgian  lines  during  the  early 
days  of  the  occupation  of  Belgium  is  asserted 
by  Arthur  Gleason  in  his  book,  "Golden 
Lads,"  which  describes  his  experiences  as  a 
stretcher-bearer  at  the  front  trenches.  He 
tells  the  following  incident  in  corroboration  ; 
"My  wife,  when  stationed  by  the  Belgian 
trenches  at  Pervyse,  asked  the  orderly  to  pur- 
chase potatoes,  giving  him  a  five-franc  piece. 
He  brought  back  the  potatoes  and  a  handful 
of  change  that  included  a  French  franc,  a 
French  copper,  a  Dutch  small  coin,  a  Belgian 
ten-centime  bit,  and  a  German  two-mark  piece 
with  its  imperial  eagle.  This  meant  that 
some  one  in  the  ranks  or  among  the  refugees 
was  peddling  information  to  the  enemy." 

Miss  Dorothea  Kirke,  author  of  "Domestic 
Life  in  Rumania,"  spent  some  years  in 
Bukarest  as  nurse  in  a  prominent  family ; 
hence  she  writes  from  actual  experience. 
Her  account  takes  the  form  of  a  series  of 
letters  from  "La  Nurse"  to  her  cousin  in 
England.  Her  descriptions  are  vivid  and  she 
has  the  capacity  for  seeing  the  humorous  as 
well  as  the  bright  side  of  things.  The  volume 
includes  an  account  of  a  journey  to  Con- 
stantinople and  of  holidays  spent  in  Sinaia  in 
the  Carpathians.  The  John  Lane  Company  is 
the  publisher. 

"The  American  Plan  of  Government,"  by 
Charles  W.  Bacon,  assisted  by  Franklyn  S. 
Morse,  has  just  been  published  by  the  Put- 
nams.  George  Gordon  Battle  contributes  an 
introduction.  This  book  shows  the  general 
reader  how  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,   which   originally  was   intended   merely 


to  keep  the  peace  between  the  states  as  they 
existed  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  has  be- 
come a  system  of  administration  affecting  the 
lives  and  happiness  of  all  the  people  of  the 
United   Slates. 

It  is  not  with  the  development  of  me- 
chanical inventions,  which  have  formed  the 
subject  of  many  of  his  previous  volumes,  that 
II.  G.  Wells  is  concerned  in  "What  Is  Com- 
ing," but  with  the  trend  of  social  events  in 
the  next  decade  or  so.  "Mechanical  novel- 
ties," he  writes,  "will  probably  play  a  very 
small  part  in  that  coming  history."  He 
takes  up  such  questions  as  "The  Probability 
of  the  Establishment  of  a  Long  World 
Peace,"  "Nations  in  Liquidation,"  "The  Fu- 
ture of  the  World,"  "Europe  and  Socialism," 
"The  War  and  the  Women,"  "The  Relation 
of  the  United  States,  France,  Britain,  and 
Russia,"  and  "The  Outlook  for  the  Ger- 
mans." 


New  Books  Received. 
A    Honeymoon    Experiment.      By   Margaret   and 
Stuart     Chase.       Boston:     Houghton     Mifflin    Com- 
pany;   $1    net. 

The   story   of  a    revolt. 

The  Single  Tax  Movement  in  the  United 
Status.  By  Arthur  Nichols  Young,  Ph.  D 
Princeton:    Princeton   University   Press;    $1.50   net! 

A  complete  historical    account  of  the  movement. 

The    Way    of    All   Flesh.      By    Samuel    Butler. 
New   York:    E.    P.    Dutton   &  Co.;    $1.50  net. 
A    new    edition    of    a    famous    novel. 

His  Robe  of  Honor.  By  E.  S.  and  J  F  Dor- 
rance.      New    York:    Moffat,    Yard    &    Co.;    $1  30 

net. 

A    novel. 

A  Book  of  Phinceton  Verse,  1916.  Edited  by 
Alfred  Noyes.  Princeton:  Princeton  University 
Press;    $1.25    net. 

Poems  written  during  tlie  last  six  years  on  the 
Princeton    campus. 

Inviting  War  to  America.  By  Allan  L  Ben- 
son.    New  York:   B.   W.  Huebsch;   $1   net. 

A  warning  against  the  "munition  makers'  trap." 

Culture  and  War.  By  Simon  N.  Patten. 
New  York:   B.  W.  Huebsch;   60  cents  net. 

An  interpretation  of  German  national  philoso- 
phy. 

With  Americans  of  Past  and  Present  Days. 
By  J.  J.  Jusserand.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's   Sons;    $1.50    net. 

A  few  studies  of  men  and  events  by  a  former 
ambassador    of   France   to    the    United    States. 

Father  Bernard's  Parish.  By  Florence  Olm- 
stead.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  Sl.aa 
net. 


The  Story  of  the  Earth.  By  Carleton  W. 
Washburne.  New  York:  The  Century  Company; 
45    cents. 

A   text-book   and    supplementary    reader. 

Go    Forth  and  Find.      By  E.    S.    Moffat.      New 
York:    Moffat,    Yard    &   Co.;    $1.35    net. 
A    novel. 

Recollections  of  an  Admiral's  Wife.  By 
Lady  Poore.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
$2.50    net. 

Covering  a  period  from  1903  to   1916. 

Ovid  :  Metamorphoses,  with  an  English  trans- 
lation by  Frank  Justus  Miller,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 
in  two  volumes;  Plutarch's  Lives,  with  an  Eng- 
lish translation  by  Bernadottc  Perin,  Volume  III; 
The  Communings  with  Himself  of  Marcus  Au- 
relius  Anton i us.  Emperor  of  Rome,  a  revised 
text  and  a  translation  into  English  by  C.  R. 
Haines,   M.    A..    F.    S.   A. ;    Plautus,    with  an   Eng- 
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lisli  translation  by  Paul  Nixon,  Volume  I;  Virgil, 
with  an  English  translation  by  II.  Rushton  Fair- 
clough,   Volume  I. 

Issued  in  the  Loeb  Classical  Library,  edited  by 
C.  Capps,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  T.  E.  Page,  Litt.  D., 
and    W.    H.    D.    Rouse,    Litt.    D. 

Ghenko.       By     Nakaba    Yam'ada.     B.     A.       New 
York:    E.    P.    Dutton    &    Co.;    $2.50    net. 
The    Mongol    invasion    of    Japan. 

What  Every  Business  Woman  Should  Know. 
By  Lillian  C.  Kearney.  New  York:  Frederick 
A.    Stokes   Company;    $1.60   net. 

A  complete  guide  to  business  usages  and  re- 
quirements, with  explanations  of  business  terms 
and   commercial   forms. 

Through  Glacier  Park.  By  Mary  Roberts 
Rineliart.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company ; 
75  cents  net. 

The  log  of  a  trip   with  Howard   Eaton. 

Warpath    and    Hunting    Trail.      By    Elmer    E. 
Gregor.     New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  60  cents. 
Stories    of    Indian    boys    and    adventure. 

Awake!   U.    S.   A.     By  William    Freeman.     New 
York:    George  H.    Doran  Company;    $2  net. 
"Are  we  in  danger?     Are  we  prepared?" 

Because  I  Am  a  German.  By  Hermann  Fer- 
nau.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1  net. 

"The  conscience  of  Germany  finding  a  voice  at 
last  and  speaking  by  the  mouth  of  one  of  her 
own    citizens." 

Treasure  Trove.  Edited  by  Richard  Wilson, 
D.  Litt.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  60 
cents    net. 

An    English    reading   book    for   middle    forms. 
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at  these 


FIRST  IN  SAFETY 


SALE  DATES 


June  26.  27,  28. 

July  1,  2,  4,  5,  6.  11,  12,  13,  26,27.28. 
Aub.  I,  2,  3.  8,  9,  10,  24,  25,  28,  29. 
Sept.  7,  8,  12,  13. 

Tickets  will  also  be  sold  to  Buffalo. 
N.  Y..  July  1.  5.  and  6.  August  1.  2,  and 
3;  to  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  July  11.  12,  and 
18;  to  Davenport.  la..  July  26.  27.  ami 
28;  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn..  .September 
11  and  12. 

Going  Limit  15  days 

Return   Limit,  Three   Months  from 

Date  of  Sale,  but  not  after 

October  31,  1916 


LOW  FARES 


ROUND  TRIP 

Baltimore $108.50 

Boston 112.70 

Chicago 72.50 

Dallas 62.50 

Denver 55.00 

Houston 62.50 

Kansas  City 60.00 

Memphis 70.00 

Montreal 11 0.70 

New  Orleans 70.00 

New  York 1 10.70 

Philadelphia 110.70 

St.  Louis 70.00 

Toronto 98.50 

Washington 1 08.50 

Ogden,  Salt  Lake  City  and 
other  points  upon  request. 


Good  on  All  Trains 

Pullman  Standard  and 

Tourist  Sleeping  Cars 

Best  Dining  Car  in  America 

Stopovers 
Going  and  Returning 


$110.70  to  New  York  is  good  between  New  Orleans  and  New  York 

by  Southern  Pacific's  Atlantic  S.  S.  Line,  with  sailings  Wednesdays 

and  Saturdays,  and  includes  Berth  and  Meals  on  Steamers. 

For  Train  Service  and  Sleeping  Cor  Berths  ASK  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  A< 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


June  17,  1916. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


When  my  eyes  first  rested  on  Grace  La 
Rue's  irregularly-featured  face  I  said  to  my- 
self, "What's  all  this  about?"  for  the  "inter- 
national star  of  song"  isn't  really  pretty,  al- 
though she  understands  the  art  of  costuming 
herself  effectively.  But,  as  she  continued  her 
act,  giving  song  after  song  of  rather  more 
distinctive  character  than  the  usual  tuneful 
doggerel — one  of  them,  indeed,  was  distinctly 
Carpenterian — it  developed  that  the  singer 
has  an  individual  charm  quite  her  own.  She 
is  young  and  does  not  plaster  the  usual  quan- 
tity of  pigments  on  her  face.  So  the  fresh- 
ness of  her  youth  tells.  Her  eyes  are  frank 
and  expressive,  her  rather  light  voice  as 
fresh  and  true  as  the  notes  of  a  lark.  How 
much  truer  than  those  of  Mme.  de  Cisneros 
I  could  not  but  notice,  for  a  week's  work  in 
vaudeville  has  rather  knocked  the  great  lady 
out.  Her  voice  has  gone  off  noticeably,  and 
those  few  offenses  against  truth  made  by 
her  notes  at  her  first  performance  have  mul- 
tiplied themselves  many  times.  So,  to  return 
to  Grace  La  Rue,  her  merchandise  is  indi- 
viduality, a  fresh,  true  voice,  and  a  flavor 
of  the  unusual  both  in  her  songs,  and  her 
manner  of  singing  them.  In  fact,  instead  of 
just  pretty  soullessness  and  wax-work  sym- 
metry, which  is  the  impression  made  by  many 
of  these  vaudeville  warblers,  Grace  La  Rue 
looks  as  if,  should  you  explore,  you'd  find  a 
real  girl.  As  for  the  pretty  business,  she 
isn't  exactly  pretty,  but  she's  something  bet- 
ter. She's  good  to  look  at  in  any  case,  and 
she  has  attractiveness  and  charm.  She  gives 
her  songs  as  if  each  carried  a  message,  al- 
most as  if  each  were  tuneful  elocution,  only 
elocution  sounds  too  pretentious  for  a  cer- 
tain earnestness  and  air  of  candor  about  the 
young  singer.  By  the  way,  Grace  La  Rue's 
piano  accompanist  seemed  to  have  his  eyes 
very  much  on  his  mind,  or  was  he  born  to 
shine  in  melodrama?  It  struck  me,  however, 
that  he  was  borrowing  a  page  from  Frank  La 
Forge's  book.  You  remember  Frank  La 
Forge,  do  you  not,  the  good-looking  piano 
accompanist  who  played  for  Gadski  and  other 
great  song  birds?  He  used  to  amuse  him- 
self by  dramatizing  his  supposititious  ec- 
stasy over  the  performances  of  the  great 
singers.  He  used  to  register  rapture,  and 
would  occasionally  throw  on  extra  high 
speed,  give  dramatic  starts  over  certain  points 
in  a  song  that  he  had  heard  a  hundred 
times  before,  and  which  were  pure  routine  to 
his  drama-loving  ears.  Less  histrionically, 
but  in  something  of  the  same  spirit  Arthur 
Anderson  uses  his  melodramatic  orbs,  seem- 
ing to  hang  rapt  upon  Miss  La  Rue's  slightest 
movement.  For  that  nonsense  the  young 
man  is  so  much  less  a  musician.  And,  by 
the  way,  what  a  queer  hybrid  he  made  of  the 
"Rigoletto"  piece  during  his  solo. 

Next  in  importance  is  Maude  Fealy,  al- 
though I  feared  at  first  that  her  playlet, 
"When  the  Tide  Turned,"  was  going  to  be 
all  pretty  setting,  with  a  pink-ginghamed, 
blonde-curled,  parasoled  girl,  wearing  a 
shady  hat  and  looking  youthfully  New  Eng- 
landish,  in  the  middle  of  the  picture.  There 
was  an  old  sea-dog,  too,  trying  to  prevent 
blighted  young  love  from  drowning  its  sor- 
rows in  the  quicksands.  The  ensuing  dia- 
logue was  not  well-written  ;  rather  drony,  in 
fact ;  and  it  was  not  until  we  heard  Maude 
Fealy  ringing  the  changes  on  the  one  little 
negative  monosyllable,  and  doing  it  extremely 
well,    that   we    saw   the   point   of    the   play. 

The  classical  dancers  who  won  their  spurs 
at  the  German  Bazaar  have  won  them  a  sec- 
ond time  at  the  Orpheum.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  Anita  Peters  Wright  fourteen  girls 
give  a  series  of  dances  expressive  of  classical 
freedom  and  grace.  In  "The  Merrymakers' 
Dance"  the  girls  wear  simple  rustic  draperies, 
and,  bare-legged  and  bare-armed,  dance  with 
youthful  joy  and  abandon. 

"The  Egyptian  Frieze"  indicates  by  its 
name  this,  at  present,  popular  style  of  dance, 
suggestive,  in  the  costume  and  angular 
Egyptian  gestures  used,  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  friezes  still  preserved  by  the  indus- 
try   of   the   archaeologist. 

Two    vt  ry    successful    solo    dances   by    Erna 

Helmert     and     Lenore     Peters    led     up     to     a 

charming  "Finale,"  in  which  the  girls,  garbed 

in   class!  ally  graceful   draperies  of  filmy  ma- 

ratified    our    sense    of    beauty    by    the 

o     their  movements,  of  their  fluttering 

■  lies,  and  of  the  floating  veils  they  held, 


and  which  they  used  continually  to  enhance 
the  general  beauty  of  the  effect.  Color  was 
an  important  element  in  the  dance,  as  their 
costumes  and  veils  were  variously  colored 
and    patterned. 

Dan  P.  Casey  takes  turns  in  being  an 
Irishman  and  a  Jew.  His  dialect  is  good,  he 
has  a  string  of  funny  stories,  but,  although 
he  is  successful  and  wins  the  appreciators  of 
the  humorous  monologue,  he  doesn't  make  an 
overwhelming  victory  because  of  a  certain 
deficiency  of  the  soul  of  the  genuine 
humorist. 

The  Werner  and  Amoros  Company  ran  to 
variety.  Juggling,  acrobatics,  and  extremely 
amateurish  music  were  their  specialties.  The 
angel-faced  youth  who  caught  the  showers  of 
plates — I  think  he  was  the  one,  for  they 
were  evidently  brothers  and  all  looked  alike 
— did  some  really  remarkable,  deft  work,  and 
deserved  better  of  the  audience  than  he  got. 
Something  happened — a  surprise  that  I  will 
not  give  away — to  account  for  the  eccentric 
taste  in  dress  of  the  perpetually  fleeing  young 
woman,  who  seemed  to  be  surprisingly  well 
supplied  with  those  desirables  essential  to 
a  suitable  appearance  en  decolletee.  You  will 
agree  with  this  rather  cryptic  observation  after 
you  have  seen  the  performance.  One  of  the 
curly-headed  trio  gave  a  capital  imitation  of 
Charlie  Chaplin.  Now  I  wonder  why  I  en- 
joyed this  imitation  so  much  more  than  I  do 
the  performances  of  the  real  Charlie?  Prob- 
ably because  it  was  so  clever,  and,  besides, 
the  young  imitator  put  in  comic  bits  of  his 
own  brand  that  Charlie  Chaplin  might  have 
done.  How  the  audience  enjoyed  it;  they  en- 
joyed the  whole  act,  which  was  character- 
ized by  ingenuity  and  variety,  but  when  C.  C. 
came  along  they  had  a  rapturous  air  of  seem- 
ing to  intimate  with  mutual  congratulation, 
"Now    this   is    the    real    thing." 


THE  PANTAGES  THEATRE. 


This  week  the  bill  at  the  Pantages  The- 
atre is   extra  good. 

Patricola,  "Queen  of  the  Cabaret,"  has 
easily  extended  her  sovereign  rule  over  the 
Pantages  clientele.  She  is  a  bigger  fish  than 
they  generally  land  there,  evincing  the 
sophistication  and  happy  ease  of  a  practiced 
entertainer.  She  captures  partly  by  an  air 
of  health  and  vitality,  which  extends  into 
her  actions  as  well  as  her  looks ;  for  Patri- 
cola is  fresh  and  handsome,  with  abundant 
hair,  a  plump,  but  not  too  abundant  figure, 
and  a  well-balanced  voice.  In  her  voice 
there  is  a  slight  echo  of  Trixie  Friganza,  al- 
though she  is  not  fortunate  enough  to  sug- 
gest that  stimulating  queen  of  burlesque  in 
other  ways.  However,  she  pleased  greatly  by 
her  songs,  to  which  she  added  a  dash  of 
bizarrerie  with  the  violin.  She  thoroughly 
woke  up  the  Pantages  audience,  which,  for 
some  reason  that  I  have  never  been  able  to 
determine,  is  harder  to  rouse  up  to  noisy 
demonstration  than  the  average  vaudeville 
audience.  But  they  fully  recognized  that  in 
Patricola  they  were  being  allowed  a  bonne 
bouche,  and  rose  to  the  occasion  by  the  num- 
ber of   the  curtain  calls. 

The  senior  of  the  three  Wilson  sisters  is 
evidently  a  stager  who  is  also  accustomed  to 
carrying  her  audience  with  her.  She  is  com- 
fortably, reposefully  sure  of  herself,  and  not 
at  all  afraid  to  introduce  the  two  younger 
blossoms  of  the  Wilson  family  into  her  act. 
Indeed,  she  boldly  faced  the  music  as  to 
her  seniority  by  the  interpolated  statement 
which  is  rapidly  becoming  the  latest  catch- 
word in  vaudeville,  "No,  I'm  not  her  mother." 
This  in  allusion  to  the  youngest  of  the  two 
juniors.  This  "through  a  looking-glass"  ef- 
fect is  far  from  being  a  novelty,  but  when, 
as  in  the  present  case,  the  resemblance  of 
the  duplicated  performers  is  sufficiently 
marked,  and  the  trick  well  carried  out,  au- 
diences always  enjoy  it.  Miss  Senior  Wil- 
son also  pleased  her  audience  by  the  in- 
genuity with  which,  through  a  series  of  ad- 
justments of  contrastingly-lined  draperies, 
she  contrived,  while  standing  before  the  au- 
dience,  to   evolve  three  costumes  out   of   one. 

"The  Clubman  and  the  Suffragette"  is 
rather  hackneyed  humor.  McRae  and  Clegg 
gave  a  good  exhibition  of  fancy  bicycling 
stunts,  the  woman,  a  fresh,  sonsy,  blonde- 
braided  lassie,  being  provided  with  a  comic 
foil  in  the  person  of  a  long-legged,  long-coat- 
tailed   buffoon. 

And  better  still  is  the  "College  Nonsense" 
act,  as  it  contains  humor  for  the  ear  as  well 
as  for  the  eye.  All  of  the  conundrums 
seemed  to  go,  especially  the  one  about  the 
man  going  around  a  tree.  Little  did  the  pro- 
pounder  of  the  query,  "Would  he  be  in  front 
of  himself  or  behind  himself?"  realize  that 
no  less  celebrated  a  man  than  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich  used  a  somewhat  similar  idea  for  a 
perfectly  delicious  short  story.  To  be  sure 
it  was  a  case  of  a  man  and  a  dog  frantically 
flying  along  a  circular  path  in  a  garden,  but 
the  point  was  that,  in  the  obscurity  of  a  par- 
ticularly dark  night,  both  man  and  beast,  in 
the  frenzy  of  the  chase,  conceived  them- 
selves to   be  the  pursued. 

If  Patricola  had  not  been  on  the  bill,  "At 
Ocean    Beach"   would   be   quite   good    enough 


in  itself  for  a  top-liner.  It  is  a  tabloid  mu- 
sical comedy  with  all  the  usual  features — a 
German  comedian  with  his  catchword,  a 
French  count  who  kisses  him,  a  gayly  cos- 
tumed chorus,  Italian  street  singers,  girls  in 
the  latest  "sport"  effects,  girls  in  accordion- 
pleated  skirts  making  revelations  of  shape, 
girls  in  pretty  evening  costumes.  The  really 
meritorious  feature  of  the  piece,  however, 
was  Billy  Batchelor,  who  is  handicapped  by  a 
total  lack  of  singing  voice ;  otherwise  he 
would  speedily  rise  to  higher  vaudeville 
levels.  The  "count,"  played  by  Mr.  Ed  Smith, 
has  a  fair  voice,  but  as  a  singer  Billy  is  out 
of  the  question.  He  makes  up  for  this  lack, 
however,  in  the  eyes  of  his  appreciators,  by 
other  qualities.  Billy  is  likable,  and  he  has 
personality;  a  word,  by  the  way,  which  has 
become  taboo  in  some  quarters  on  account  of 
over-use.  I  refuse,  however,  to  use  circum- 
locutory substitutes,  as  it  is  sufficiently  ex- 
pressive for  average  purposes.  Billy,  then, 
has  personality,  which  tells  in  his  discourse. 
As  Daffy  Dill,  Billy  seemed  to  be  cast  either 
as  a  wandering  philosopher  or  a  stray  lunatic. 
One  scarcely  knew  which  until  his  discourse, 
meriting  Polonius'  comment,  "How  pregnant 
are  his  replies !"  admonished  us  that  Daffy 
Dill  was  a  commentator  on  life.  It  was 
really  quite  a  novel  and  diverting  feature, 
and  Billy  Batchelor  made  it  go,  for  he  is  not 
the  usual  musical-comedy  gabbler.  Like  Bo- 
nita  of  the  Orpheum  he  makes  up  for  the 
lack  of  a  singing  voice  by  the  possession  of 
an  agreeable  speaking  one  and  by  clear  and 
deliberate  enunciation.  He  puts  into  every 
remark  that  matter-of-factness  and  natural- 
ness of  tone  that  would  actually  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  he  was  thinking  of  what  he  is 
saying. 


'THE  UNCHASTENED  WOMAN." 


This  subject  is  led  up  to  by  the  preceding 
remarks.  It  would  seem  to  be  rather  a  big 
leap,  from  an  obscure  Pantages  comedian  to 
the  merit  of  players  in  the  company  recently 
at  the  Cort  Theatre.  But  it  proceeds  from  the 
gratitude  one  feels  for  distinctness  on  the 
stage.  One  does  not  go  to  the  theatre  to  ab- 
stract, but  to  surrender  the  attention,  and, 
even  in  a  tabloid  musical  comedy,  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  speech  on  the  stage  should 
be    audible    and    comprehensible. 

How  much  more  so,  then,  in  a  play  such 
as  "The  Unchastened  Woman,"  that  makes 
some  appeal  to  the  mind.  As  injured  feel- 
ings on  the  part  of  those  who  did  not  under- 
stand seem  to  have  been  deep,  and  the  in- 
terest on  the  subject  keen,  since,  also,  an- 
other commentator  on  things  dramatic — Mr. 
Walter  Anthony  of  the  Chronicle — took  up 
the  subject,  I  hasten  to  add  my  testimony. 

Like  Mr.  Anthony,  I  understood  Miss 
Stevens,  and  with  comparatively  little  dif- 
ficulty. But  at  the  time  it  was  easily  con- 
ceivable that  in  the  more  distant  reaches  of 
a  theatre  as  large  as  the  Cort  many  people 
did  not.  Miss  Stevens  has  the  family  voice, 
and  she  will  have  to  beware  of  inheriting 
Mrs.  Fiske's  mantle  of  indistinctness,  al- 
though her  style  of  speech  was  chosen  de- 
liberately as  one  indication  of  Mrs.  Knolys' 
character.  As  to  Miss  Isabel  Richards,  prac- 
tically nobody  understood  her.  It  is  a  pity, 
too,  for,  although  the  young  lady  threw  her- 
self— I  use  the  word  advisedly — too  impetu- 
ously into  her  part,  she  has  the  necessary 
ability  in  the  line  of  comedy,  although  she 
indulges  in  histrionic  exaggeration.  Miss 
Richards,  by  the  way,  threw  herself  with 
equal  impetuosity  into  the  controversy,  and 
emerged  from  her  new  role  with  equal  ob- 
scurity. 

As  to  why  "The  Unchastened  Woman" 
did  not  succeed  in  drawing  large  audiences 
in  San  Francisco,  I  do  not  believe  it  was 
on  account  of  indistinctness  on  the  part  of 
the  star  or  members  of  her  company.  It  was 
a  particularly  good  company,  and  the  ma- 
jority were  particularly  distinct :  and,  be- 
sides, the  public  has  often  supported  with 
apparent  enthusiasm  very  much  more  indis- 
tinctly  read   plays   than   this. 

Judging  from  the  present  theatrical  condi- 
tions, there  is  a  wave  of  economy  sweeping 
over  theatre-goers  of  this  city,  not  at  all  ex- 
plainable, since  it  is  contemporaneous  with 
a  wave  of  prosperity.  But  such  is  the  public. 
Another  point:  our  canny  San  Franciscans 
will  spend  their  money  freely  on  high-priced 
theatrical  entertainments  headed  by  a  well- 
known  star,  or  if  the  piece  has  received  such 
wide  publicity  in  the  East  as  to  awaken  their 
curiosity.  Otherwise  they  are  apt  to  hold 
back.  Emily  Stevens'  starship  being  com- 
paratively new,  they  felt  that  seeing  her  play 
was  not  essential  to  their  peace  of  mind, 
more  particularly  as  the  piece  had  made  a 
jump  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 
This  was  a  tactical  error,  from  the  business 
point  of  view,  and  I  dare  swear  will  not  be 
repeated.  The  more  widely  a  production  is 
noised  about  in  the  press,  the  longer  our  Pa- 
cific Coast  curiosity  is  thwarted,  the  more 
plenteously  will  our  public  turn  out  when  the 
opportunity   at   last   comes   to   gratify   it. 

There  is,  I  am  convinced,  another  preg- 
nant reason   for  the  theatre-goers'  lack  of  in- 
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terest  in  "The  Unchastened  Woman."  The 
summaries  of  the  play  in  the  press  had  en- 
lightened them  as  to  the  character  of  Mrs. 
Knolys.  While  a  straight-out  adulteress  might 
have  awakened  their  primitively  prurient 
curiosity,  the  story  of  a  triumphantly  dis- 
agreeable woman,  even  if  a  beautiful  one, 
threatened  to  be  unwelcome  to  a  public  that 
takes  so  warmly  to  the  pretty,  superficial 
sentimentalities  of  such  plays  as  "Peg  o'  My 
Heart"  and  "Daddy  Long-Legs."  There  was, 
indeed,  an  awful  threat  that  "The  Unchas- 
tened Woman"  might  induce  a  chain  of  re- 
flection, and  the  majority  of  American 
theatre-goers  prefer  to  do  their  thinking  at 
home. 

"The  Unchastened  Woman,"  in  fact,  be- 
longs to  the  smaller  public.  We  have  no  pro- 
vision for  such  in  San  Francisco,  although 
there  should  be  a  "little  theatre"  here  some 
day ;  but  I  fear  that  day  is  far  distant,  for 
one  can  easily  understand  a  lack  of  enthusi- 
asm on  the  part  of  theatrical  producers  when 
it  comes  to  transporting  a  costly  play  and  a 
high-priced  company  across  an  entire  conti- 
nent for  the  doubtful  profit  to  be  derived 
from  a  small   public. 

Josethine   Hart   Phelps. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

Columbia  Offers  "The  Argonauts  of  California." 
It  was  quite  natural  that  Edward  L.  Graf- 
ton, producer  of  "The  Argonauts  of  Cali- 
fornia," should  have  selected  San  Francisco 
as  the  place  for  his  premiere,  the  story  told 
in  this  great  ten-reel  cinema  drama  being  es- 
sentially that  of  early   San   Francisco. 

The  splendid,  romantic  period  of  '49  lends 
itself  admirably  to  the  imagination,  and  no 
more  fascinating  chapter  has  ever  been  writ- 
ten into  the  life  story  of  the  human  race 
than  that  of  the  gold  discovery  at  Sutter's 
Mill  and  the  tremendous  migration  of  ad- 
venturers which  followed  it.  As  an  out- 
■  growth  of  the  wild  spirit  of  the  time  lawless- 
ness reigned  for  a  considerable  period,  and 
it  was  only  with  the  organization  of  the 
famous  Vigilantes  that  order  was  restored, 
but  before  that  devoutly  wished  consumma- 
tion there  were  a  number  of  summary  exe- 
cutions. 

"The  Argonauts  of  California"  is  one  of 
the  most  pretentious  film  dramas  ever 
screened.  In  the  mob  scenes,  which  are  de- 
clared to  be  the  greatest  ever  cameraized, 
seven  thousand  people  were  used  and  the 
whole  production  is  on  the  same  elaborate 
scale. 

The  opening  performance  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  this  Sunday  afternoon,  June  18th,  is 
likely  to  command  wide  attention  from  the 
people  of  San  Francisco. 


"The  Brat"  Opens  Monday  at  the  Cort. 
Miss  Maude  Fulton's  particularly  success- 
ful comedy,  "The  Brat,"  presented  by  Mr. 
Oliver  Morosco,  was  unavoidably  prevented 
from  opening  its  engagement  last  Monday 
night  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  owing  to  unfore- 
seen circumstances,  but  it  will  have  its  local 
premier  at  the  Cort  Theatre  next  Monday 
night,   June    19th. 

Theatre-goers  do  not  often  take  their 
favorites  to  their  hearts,  but  in  the  case  of 
Miss  Maude  Fulton,  who  is  to  play  the  title 
role  in  her  own  comedy,  they  have  done  so 
with  a  warmth  that  is  particularly  gratifying. 
The  theatre-goers  of  San  Francisco  remember 
her  as  being  particularly  dainty,  charming, 
and  clever,  and  as  one  whose  singing  and 
dancing  placed  her  among  the  foremost  in 
vaudeville  and  in  musical  comedy. 

"The  Brat"  is  Miss  Fulton's  first  effort  at 
playwriting,  and  it  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
biggest  successes  this  part  of  the  country  has 
seen  in  a  number  of  years.  There  is  a  laugh 
in  almost  every  line,  and  there  are  also  the 
little  pathetic  touches  so  necessary  in  well- 
written  plays  of  this  character,  where  contra- 
distinction must  exist  and  is  most  essential. 
The  story  told  is  said  to  be  one  appealing 
directly  to  the  better  instincts,  yet  at  the 
same  time  very  human  as  well  as  novel.  The 
heroine  is  a  young  woman  who  has  lived  all 
her  early  life  without  any  advantages,  then  by 
a  sudden  turn  of  fortune's  wheel  gets  her 
first  taste.  In  the  end  she  gets  more,  for  she 
gets   her  heart's  desire. 

Supporting   Miss    Fulton,    Mr.    Morosco    has 
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provided  a  most  excellent  company.  Mati- 
nees will  be  given  on  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days.   

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 
The  Orpheum  announces  for  the  coming 
week  one  of  the  best,  most  novel  and  varied 
programmes  ever  offered  here  in  vaudeville. 
Nat  M.  Wills,  who  has  made  countless 
thousands  roar  with  laughter,  will  present  his 
comedy  classic,  "The  Happy  Tramp.'"  His 
monologue  and  songs  are  all  new  this  season 
and    as    timely   and    bright    as    ever. 

Wilfred  Clarke  ranks  among  the  few  far- 
ceurs who  have  a  thorough  and  delicate  ap- 
preciation of  the  true  spirit  of  comedy.  His 
contribution  will  consist  of  a  farce  by  Law- 
rence Grattan  entitled  "Who  Owns  the  Flat," 
which  is  rich  in  humor  and  surprising  compli- 
cations and  deals  in  the  most  diverting  man- 
ner with  a  friendly  dispute  as  to  the  right  of 
possession   of  a  flat. 

The  American  grand  opera  singers,  Miss 
Claude  Albright  and  Mario  Rodolfi,  who  have 
sung  in  the  leading  opera  houses  of  Europe, 
will  be  heard  in  a  programme  which  includes 
a   number  of   their  greatest   successes. 

The  Gladiators,  two  men  of  superb 
physique,  in  the  attire  of  Roman  gladiators, 
will  give  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  strength 
and  gymnastic  ability,  performing  all  manner 
of  clever,   original,  and   astounding  feats. 

"Her  Decision,"  a  dramatic  sketch  by 
Marion  Fields,  of  which  Eastern  report 
speaks  glowingly,  will  be  presented  by  Maude 
Fealy   and  company. 

Grace  La  Rue,  who  has  made  one  of  the 
greatest  hits  in  vaudeville,  will  enter  on  the 
last  week  of  her  engagement  and  will  sing 
new    songs. 

The  Werner  and  Amoros  Company  and  the 
popular  Dan  P.  Casey  will  also  close  their 
engagements   with   this   bill. 

An  entirely  new  motion  picture,  entitled 
"Seeing  Yosemite  via  the  Desmond  Service," 
in  which  are  presented  the  crags,  domes,  cas- 
cades, and  the  tallest  and  oldest  things  in  the 
world,  the  Mariposa  Big  Trees,  will  be  an  in- 
cident of  this  fascinating  bill. 


CURRENT   VERSE. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

A  trio  of  the  strongest  headliners  that  the 
Pantages  Circuit  has  sent  over  the  circuit 
in  many  months  will  be  featured  on  the  new 
eight-act  show  which  opens  at  the  local  Pan- 
tages Theatre  next  Sunday  afternoon.  The 
Six  Stylish  Steppers,  styled  the  "Masters  of 
All  Terpsichorean  Artists,"  Joe  Jenny  and 
his  famous  Empire  Comedy  Four,  and  "The 
New  Leader,"  a  classic  comedy  playlet,  with 
Jack  Dolman  and  his  players,  are  the  three 
principal  attractions  which  have  been  setting 
new    box-office    records. 

Another  big  feature  on  the  new  pro- 
gramme is  General  Pisano  and  his  own  com- 
pany of  sharpshooters,  who  will  be  seen  in 
one  of  the  greatest  novelties  on  the  stage. 
Pisano,  who  is  an  ex-officer  in  the  Italian 
army,  has  arranged  an  act  which  calls  for 
marvelous  skill  in  sharpshooting,  and  which 
is   called   "The   Bombardment    of   Tripoli." 

Stephens,  Bordeau,  and  Bennett  will  offer 
a  new  idea  in  comedy  playlets  entitled  "A 
Boy  from  Home,"  which  tells  the  story  of 
a  young  country  lad  who  wanders  into  the 
apartment   of   a   rich   philanthropist. 

Morris  and  Sherwood,  a  duo  of  funsters, 
will  be  seen  in  a  riotous  travesty  on  negro 
plantation  life  entitled  "Those  Southern 
Folks."  The  fourteenth  episode  of  "The  Iron 
Claw"  will  show  further  mysteries  of  the 
adventures  of  the   "Laughing  Mask." 


Tina  Lerner  with  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

Tina  Lerner  will  make  her  first  appear- 
ance as  soloist  with  the  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra, Nikolai  Sokoloff  conductor,  at  the 
Cort  Theatre,  Sunday  afternoon,  at  3  o'clock 
sharp.  Miss  Lerner's  contribution  to  the  pro- 
gramme, the  Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  Mo.  -. 
G  minor,  op.  22,  of  Camille  Saint-Saens,  is 
the  most  brilliant  of  the  five  great  concertos 
written  by  the  illustrious  Frenchman  whose 
participation  in  things  musical  at  the  Expo- 
sition did  much  to  elevate  the  music  of  the 
Exposition. 

In  addition  to  the  beautiful  overture  to 
"Mignon"  of  Ambroise  Thomas,  two  move- 
ments of  the  Symphony  No.  2,  D  major,  of 
Johannes  Brahms  (the  first  and  the  third), 
and  two  of  the  Caucasian  sketches  of  Ippoli- 
tow-lvanow,  Mr.  Sokoloff  has  also  pro- 
grammed the  overture  to  "Sakuntala"  of  Carl 
Goldmark,  who  died  last  year  and  who,  born 
the  son  of  a  cantor  of  the  Jewish  synagogue 
in  the  little  town  of  Plattensee,  Hungary,  be- 
came famous  in  every  corner  of  the  musical 
world  for  the  wealth  of  melody  and  orches- 
tral  coloring   of   the   overture   to   "Sakuntala." 

Seats  and  programmes  may  be  gotten  at  the 
box-offices  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  Kohler 
&   Chase,  and   the   Cort  Theatre. 

The  cockney  has  survived  for  many  cen- 
turies in  the  midst  <>f  speech  thai  is  deemed 
more  cultured.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in 
the  Bahama  Islands,  which  were  settled  more 
than  200  years  ago  by  Londoners,  the  cock- 
ney speech  is  as  strong  as  il   is  in   Cheapside, 


Sone  of  the  Empire  Builders. 
Builders   of    Empire   we — 
Moulders  of    Fate   am!    Destiny. 
Far   to   the   Ik. iin. Is  of  thu-   lasi.    lone   land- 
Through  the  wastes  untrod,  and  the  trackless  sand, 
To    the    realms    where    the    snow-capped    mountains 

stand, 
<i"    the    vanguards    of   our   trade. 

Never   a   range   too   high. 

Never    a    waste    too    dry, 

Hut  our   ranks  sweep  on   to   the  distant   land 

In   numbers  strong— a  conquering  band, 

Knowing  no   fear — for   we   understand 

The    work    that    is    ours    to    do. 

Forward   is  our  cry, 
Though    the    price   we   pay    is   high; 
For  the  seasons  go  and  come  anew— 
But  many  a  man  of  our  far-called  crew 
Goes  out  to  the  task  he  is  told  to  do— 
Goes — and  returns  no  more. 

We  conquer  the  plains  and  heights 

From  the  palm  to  the  Northern  lights, 

And  the  waste  gives  way  to  the  homes  of  men. 

To  farm,  and  city,  and  track,  and  train, 

And  the  ancient  hills  give  back  again 

The  wealth   they   have  held   for  years. 

We    launch    new    ships    to    trade 
With   lands  we  have  found  and   made: 
We  open   new   fields  for  the   world's  supply, 
We    link   them   firmly   with    rail   and   tie 
To    the   cities   afar— that    none    may   die 
For  want  of  their  daily  bread. 

Builders  of    Empire,    we — 

Vessel,    and    track   and    quay 

Tell  of  the  lines  our  men  surveyed. 

Of  the  farms  new-tilled,  of  the  land   that  paid, 

Of  tiie  cities  and  towns  our  work  lias  made 

An    Empire-realm  of  trade. 

Seafarer's  Song  of  the  Night. 
We're   swinging  her  into  the  dawn,  boys, 

Over   the   plunging    seas — 
A    battle    of   nerve   and   brawn,    boys, 

Into    the    battering    breeze. 
The  spray   is   flying  afar,  boys, 

The   seas    are    thundering   by, 
As    we    follow    the    eastern    star,    boys. 

Under    a    clearing    sky. 

The    Hner    rears — and    falls, 

Drenched    with    the  smoking   spray. 
Into    a   trough    that    appalls. 

Plunges — and    ships    it    gray; 
Then    rises    away    to    the    stars. 

Pouring    the    water    astern; 
While  over  the  hatches  and   spars 

The  spray   clouds   sweep    and   churn. 

The    deckworks    shudder    and    groan; 

Rigging,  and   rope,  and  mast 
Tremble  and   quiver  and   moan, 

Swayed  in   the  stinging  blast; 
The    smoke   is   blown   to   the  west, 

Low,    hard   down    a-lee; 
And   there's   not   much    time    for    rest 

In   a  gale  on   the  open  sea. 

On    every   side    are    waves. 

Multitudinous,   vast, 
And   we   watch   how  the  ship  behaves 

As   the  staggering  seas  go   past; 
"All    snug,"    as   she    lifts   and    keels, 

Is   the   story  the  liner   tells, 
While   she   rears  and  swings  and   reels 

In   the  gray,   tumultuous  swells. 

The  stars  in  the  sky  grow  dim,   boys, 

The  east  begins  to  glow. 
But    the   ocean    still    is    grim,    boys, 

And  the  waves  still  surge  below; 
A  battle  of  nerve  and  brawn,  boys, 

As   the  plunging  seas  go  by, 
For   we're  swinging   her    into   the  dawn,    boys. 

Under  a  clearing  sky. 


By  the  Flare  of  the  Northern  Lights. 
In    the    frozen,    silent    Arctic. 

Where  the  Great  Cold  rules  in  might, 
Where    the   day    is    ice-blue   whiteness 

From   the   snow   fields*  blinding   light, 

Where   the  night   is    frozen  stillness. 
And  the  cold  stars  twinkle  and  gleam, 

And  the  frosty  skies  are  lurid 

With    the    Northern    lights   astream; 

Violet,    blue,    and    yellow, 

Copper,    and    rose — they   glow. 

Flickering,    ghostly,    flaring. 
Silent    they   come   and    go. 

Weird,    and    dim,    and    haunting. 

They  gleam   on    the   ice-packed    range, 

Till    the    gaunt    ice    crags   and    ledges 
Flare,    and    color,    and    change. 

There,    in    that    endless    silence, 

At    rest— for    evermore. 
There    sleeps    a    band    of    the    Vanguard 

Who   trailed  to  the  Northern   shore. 

They    sleep    through    the    frozen    darkness; 

The  stars  are  overhead, 
And   the   streamers   flame   in   the   heavens, 

Sapphire,    copper,    and    red. 

No   earthly    care  shall   harm    them, 

They    shall    rest    while    the    world    grows 

For    their    Guardian     Spirit     watches: 
The    pitiless    Northern    Cold. 

At    rest — with    the   stars    above    them, 

In    the    silent,    long,    long    nights. 
We'll    leave    them    t-.    the    glory 

An. I  the  Hare  of  the   Northern   lights. 
-From    "Tides   of   Commerce,"    by    William 
■  ■ .   <-.    Jr.      Published    by    the   Country 
Press. 


Lift 


Library  of  Sons  of  Revolution. 

I  li-    library  of  the  Society  of  S'.ns  of   the 
Revolution    in    California    will    gladly    receive 

donations   ni  books,   pamphlets,    very    old   maps 
and  newspapers,  and  city,  town,  church,  com- 


San  Francisco 
Headquarters 
European  Plan 
Absolutely  Fireproof 

555  ROOMS 

Each   wilh   private  bath 

Tariff  $1.50  up 

""TRAVELERS  who  are  accustomed 
to  the  best,  find  here  every  possible 
comfort,    convenience    and     refinement. 
Free  aulo  bus  meets  (rains.  Write  for  folder. 


1M 


F.  M.  D1MMICK 

Lessee  and  Hgr.  .if 


mittee  and  other  directories  and  lists  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  and  almanacs,  biographies.  "Who's 
Who"  and  Blue  Books  for  all  sorts  of  pur- 
poses and  locations,  old  society  lists,  old  man- 
uscripts, old  diaries,  old  scrap  books,  old  let- 
ters, old  records,  old  certificates  or  commis- 
sions, and  appointments  and  discharges  or  re- 
leases, old  deeds,  conveyances,  wills,  in- 
ventories, log  books,  old  family  Bibles,  family 
records,  genealogies,  family  trees,  charts 
either  manuscripts  or  published,  village,  set- 
tlement, town.  city,  county,  state,  and  other 
histories  and  Americana,  vital  records,  ceme- 
tery records  and  lists,  as  well  as  histories  of 
societies,  clubs,  business,  church,  and  other 
organizations,  military  lists,  records,  and 
manuscripts.  In  fact,  anything  else,  including 
private  libraries  and  collections  of  books  and 
Americana,  particularly  in  relation  to  early 
periods  of  this  or  other  countries.  The  so- 
ciety has  its  headquarters  in  the  Citizens' 
National  Bank  Building,  Los  Angeles,  with 
Pierson  W.  Banning  as  secretary. 

AMUSEMENTS 


o 


RPHFI1M       OFARRELL  STREET 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 
Matinee  Every  Dav 
NAT  M.  WILLS.  "The  Happy  Tramp"; 
WILFRED  CLARKE  and  Company  in  "Who 
Owns  the  Flat":  the  American  (".ran. I  Opera 
Singers.  MISS  CLAUDE  ALBRIGHT  and 
MARK)  RODOLFI,  ...  Operatic  and  Popular 
Selections:  THE  GLADIATORS.  Prodigious 
Strength  and  Graceful  Motion:  "HER  DE- 
(  ISION,"  a  Dramatic  Sketch  hv  Marion 
Fields,  with  MAUDE  FEALY  and  Company: 
DAN  P.  CASEY.  "A  Little  Killarnev  Hla'r- 
ney";  WERNER  and  AMOROS  COMP\.\"Y- 
"SEEING  YOSEMITE"  via  Desmond  Service 
Shown  by  Motion  Picture:  Last  Week. 
GRACE  LA  RUE.  the  International  Star  of 
Song. 

Evening  prices.  10c,  25c.  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  ao.l  holidays),  10c, 
25c,   50c.     Phone— DOUGLAS   TO. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE   ^^ 

^^Geary  and  Mason  Sts.       Phone  Franklin  150 

Beginning    Sunday    Matinee,   June    IS 

FIRST    TIME    ANYWHERE 

The    Ten-Part    Photo-Drama 

The  Argonauts  of  California 

(San    Francisco's    1 1«  n    Stori  I 

America's    Superlative    Picture     Drams 

Introducing  the  Mysterious  VIGILANTES 

Evenings,  25c,  50c,  75c;   Matinee,    Dail 

and    50c. 


Cqwi 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


ARTING     MONDAY     NIGHT,    JUNE     19 
Matinees    Wednesday   and   Saturday 
< Hive.    Morosco    Pri 


THE   BRAT 


A    Delightful    Comedy    ol    Youth,    by    Maude 
Fulton,   with 

Maude  Fulton 

Ami      '.       I  ypical       \|..rn- SI 

SPE(  I  Al.    81.00    MOROSCO    PRII  ES 
Not    Playing   Oakland 


W  AWT  A  fpC  MARKET  STREET 

rill  1  n VJLJ  Opposite  Mason 


SIX    STYLISH    STEPPERS,    "Masters    of 
Them   All":    EMPIRE  I  I  IMEDY   POUR,   II  it 
mony  Fuustcrs;  "THE  NEW  LEADER,"  with 
Lick     Delman    and     Players;     GENERAL     PI- 
SANO   :..i.l    Company,    Italian    Famous    Sharp- 
sh ■■■   .       I  he    l: hording   ol    Tripoli";   STE- 
PHENS,   HORDE  W    and    BENNE1  l.       I  In 
Boy     i......     Home";     MORRIS     anil      SHER 

WOOD,  "Those   I"".-   From   th. 
Episode  of  "THE   IRON   (LAV 


)S 


THE    ARGONAUT 


Tune  17,  1916. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

The  temptation  to  predict,  or  to  try  to  pre- 
dict, what  will  happen  to  women  after  the 
war  is  an  almost  irresistible  one.  We  have 
succumbed  to  it  ourselves.  And  now  that 
other  great  man.  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  has  writ- 
ten a  book  in  which  he  devotes  a  whole 
chapter  to  war  and  women  and  embarks 
boldly  on  the  troubled  seas  of  prophecy. 

Personally  we  do  not  attach  much  weight 
to  predictions  unless  they  happen  to  be  our 
own.  We  have  noticed  that  actual  human 
events  usually  turn  out  to  be  in  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  logic  and  the  probabilities,  and  in 
this  case  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  even 
logic  and  the  probabilities,  since  there  was 
never  such  a  war  as  this  before.  If  I  am 
asked  what  would  happen  to  me  if  I  should 
be  accosted  by  a  man  from  Jupiter  I  can  only 
say  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea,  since 
such  an  incident  would  be  wholly  unique. 
Such  a  war  as  this  is  not  merely  a  physical 
upheaval.  It  is  still  more  of  a  mental  up- 
heaval, and  there  is  no  basis  from  which  we 
can  argue  as  to  its  effects. 

The  woman's  movement,  Mr.  Wells  re- 
minds us,  began  long  before  the  war.  but  the 
Pankhursts  were  not  its  representatives. 
They  were  the  parasites  and  the  fungi.  Their 
ideas  were  not  those  of  the  movement  as  a 
whole.  They  were  diametrically  opposed  to 
them.  The  real  movement  was  typified  by  the 
young  woman  who  resolved  no  longer  to  stay 
at  home  and  use  cheap  whiles  to  trick  some 
man  into  marrying  her,  but  rather  to  go  out 
quietly  into  the  world,  suppress  her  sex  dur- 
ing an  eight-hour  day,  and  earn  her  living 
like  a  man.  The  real  feminist  asserted  that 
she  was  just  the  same  as  a  man  except  for  a 
difference  in  sex,  and  instead  of  saying  how 
great  a  difference  this  is  she  said  how  small 
a  difference  this  is. 

But  the  Pankhurst  view  was  diametrically 
opposed  to  this.  It  magnified  the  difference 
instead  of  minimizing  it  Sex,  said  the  Pank- 
hursts, was  an  impassable  gulf.  Men  and 
women  were  radically  and  diametrically  op- 
posed. Women  had  all  virtue  and  all  intelli- 
gence, while  men  were — well,  they  were  men. 
Disapproval  could  go  no  further.  The  world 
had  hitherto  been  ruled  by  men.  Henceforth 
it  must  be  ruled  by  women.  The  male  in- 
fluence was  not  to  be  supplemented,  modified, 
saccharined,  dulcified,  assuaged,  or  tempered. 
It  was  to  be  reversed.  Men  were  devils ; 
women  were  angels.  Men  were  black;  women 
were  white.  There  was  to  be  no  question  of 
merging  or  temporizing.  Men  must  be  anni- 
hilated,  abolished,   abrogated,   exterminated. 

Then  came  the  war.  The  gentle  sport  of 
biting  policemen — fancy  biting  a  policeman — 
seemed  likely  to  be  dangerous.  It  might  even 
be  treason  at  such  a  time,  and  it  was  hardly 
likely  that  Lord  Kitchener  would  smile  upon 
it  indulgently.  But  the  Pankhurst  contingent 
had  to  do  somethnig  or  they  might  not  be 
talked  about.  The  real  feminists  were  silently 
putting  on  khaki  dresses  and  going  to  work 
for  eight  hours  a  day  in  the  munitions  fac- 
tories. They  were  resolving  not  to  have 
headaches,  and  when  a  woman  refrains  from 
headaches  she  usually  means  business.  So 
the  Pankhursts,  having  no  taste  for  incon- 
spicuous labors,  raised  the  cry  of  war  babies. 
Actually  there  were  no  war  babies.  Illegiti- 
mate births  were  positively  decreasing  instead 
of  increasing.  But  what  chance  has  a  fact 
when  opposed  by  a  theory-  Men,  said  the 
Pankhursts,  were  being  spread  abroad  all  over 
the  face  of  the  country,  and  we  know  what 
men  are.  They  were  being  billeted  every- 
where in  domestic  homes,  and  what  with  the 
fascination  of  their  uniforms,  combined  with 
their  natural  moral  obliquities,  it  was  inevi- 
table th3t  the  path  of  military  glory  should  be 
marked  by  innumerable  babies.  And  so  the 
theoretical  baby  became  a  baby  in  actuality. 
We  must  take  care  of  the  war  babies,  said 
the  Pankhursts-  And  the  long-eared  public 
agreed.  Subscribe  for  the  support  of  the  war 
babies,  said  the  Pankhursts,  and  the  public 
produced  the  money.  If  you  did  not  know 
the  public  and  its  asinine  pliabilities  you 
would  think  that  some  one  would  say,  "But 
where  are  the  war  babies  ?"  Possibly  some 
people  did  ask  this  question,  but  there  were 
not  many.  The  Pankhurst  argument  was  un- 
answerable. Are  there  not  innumerable  men. 
they  asked  triumphantly,  with  the  glamour  of 
war  around  them  and  insufficiently  employed? 
Consequently  there  must  be  babies.  Please 
do  not  ask  irrelevant  questions  nor  raise 
futile  difficulties.  We  know  that  the  babies 
must  be  there,  or  at  least  well  upon  their 
way.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  subscribe  to 
the  fund.    And  the  public  subscribed. 

It  was  quite  profitable.  An  illegitimate 
baby  should  have  had  a  perfectly  gauds*  time. 
There  should  have  been  money  enough  to 
give  each  one  a  special  nurse,  private  tutors, 
an  university  education,  and  a  career  in  one 
of  the  learned  professions.  But  of  course  the 
expense  of  collection  must  have  been  unite 
heavy. 

The   next  move   of  the   Pankhursts   was   to 

Hack   jublic  men.  not  because  the  public  men 

ne    anything    wrong,   but    because    they 

m.     Then  at  last  their  wretched  little 

-paper  was  suppressed.      Now   it  appears 


to  be  Serbia.  In  the  meantime  the  real  femi- 
nists were  in  the  munition  factories,  eight 
hours  a  day,  and  no  headaches. 

The  fashions,  says  Mr.  Wells,  have  disap- 
peared from  England.  Or.  rather,  it  has  be- 
come the  fashion  to  be  unfashionable: 

It  is  not  simply  that  the  British  women 
have  so  bountifully  produced  intelligence  and 
industry* :  that  does  not  begin  their  record. 
They  have  been  willing  to  go  dowdy.  The 
mass  of  women  in  Great  Britain  are  wearing 
the  clothes  of  1914.  In  1913  every  girl  and 
woman  one  saw  in  the  streets  of  London  had 
an  air  of  doing  her  best  to  keep  in  the 
fashion.  Xow  they  are  for  the  most  part  care- 
lessly dressed  as  a  busy  business  man  or  a 
clever  young  student  might  have  been.  They 
are  none  the  less  pretty  for  that,  and  far 
more  beautiful.  But  the  fashions  have  floated 
away  to  absurdity.  Every  now  and  then 
through  the  austere  bustle  of  London  in  war- 
time drifts  a  last  practitioner  of  the  "eternal 
feminine" — with  the  air  of  a  foreign  visitor, 
with  the  air  of  devotion  to  some  peculiar  cult. 
She  has  very  high-heeled  boots;  she  shows  a 
leg,  she  has  a  skimpy  skirt  with  a  peculiar 
hang,  due  no  doubt  to  mysteries  about  the 
waist ;  she  wears  a  comic  little  hat  over  one 
brow;  there  is  something  of  Columbine  about 
her,  something  of  a  Watteau  shepherdess, 
something  of  a  vivandiere.  something  of  every 
age  but  the  present  age.  Her  face,  subject  to 
the  strange  dictates  of  the  mode,  is  smooth 
like  the  back  of  a  spoon,  with  small  features 
and  little  whisker-like  curls  before  the  ears 
such  as  butcher-boys  used  to  wear  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Even  so,  she  dare  not  do  this  thing 
alone.  Something  in  khaki  is  with  her,  to 
justify  her.  You  are  to  understand  that  this 
strange  rig  is  for  seeing  him  off  or  giving 
him  a  good  time  during  his  leave.  Sometimes 
|  she  is  quite  elderly,  sometimes  nothing  khaki 
I  is  to  be  got,  and  the  pretense  that  this  is 
j  desired  of  her  wears  thin.  Still,  the  type 
will  out. 

She  does  not  pass  with  impunity,  the  last 
I  exponent  of  true  feminine  charm.  The  vul- 
I  gar,  the  street  boy,  have  evolved  one  of  those 
■  strange  sayings  that  have  the  air  of  being 
I  fragments  from  some  lost  and  forgotten 
i  chant : 

She's  the  army  contractor's  only  daughter, 
Spending  it  now. 

Or  simply,  "Spending  it  now." 
She   does   not   pass  with   impunity,  but   she 
I  passes.     She  makes  her  stilted  passage  across 

the  arena  upon  which  the  new  womanhood  of 
i  western  Europe  shows  its  worth.  It  is  an 
I  exit.  There  is  likely  to  be  something  like  a 
i  truce  in  the  fashions  throughout   Europe  for 

some  years.  It  is  in  America  if  anywhere 
I  that  the  holy  fire  of  smartness  and  the  fash- 
j  ion  will  be  kept  alive. 

The  new  woman,  thinks  Mr.  Wells,  has 
I  come.  The  war  has  brought  her.  And  he 
thinks  that  she  is  likely  to  stay  with  all  her 
sex  reserved  for  out  of  office  hours,  and  not 
even  a  headache  to  remind  us  that  she  is  the 
weaker  vessel. 


Quaintly  recalling  the  day  of  the  wander- 
ing minstrel  in  other  lands,  ihe  professional 
story-teller  of  Japan  occupies  a  unique  niche 
in  the  life  of  his  country,  and  he  has  a 
character  and  an  art  all  his  own.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished story-tellers  in  Tokyo  is  an  English- 
man who  has  lived  in  Japan  all  his  life  and 
speaks  the  language  like  a  native.  What  are 
called  the  yose  halls  of  Japan  are  probably 
relics  of  the  oldest  known  form  of  public  en- 
tertainment. Perhaps  the  strolling  minstrel 
who  recited  or  chanted  tales  of  the  heroes 
was  older,  for  in  Japan  he  developed  into 
the  yose  halls  with  their  hanashika.  From 
remotest  times  great  people  in  Japan  had 
their  clowns  and  story-tellers,  just  as  did 
Europeans ;  and  in  time  the  cities  had  their 
regular  places  where  an  audience  might  go 
to  hear  some  national  epic,  a  ballad  or  a 
comic  story  told.  In  rural  Japan  there  are 
today  still  strolling  story-tellers  who  chant 
their  tales  to  a  roadside  audience.  These 
stories  were  of  great  variety,  but  they  may 
be  divided  into  rakugo,  or  humorous  stories, 
and  kodan,  or  heroic  tales.  The  manner  in 
which  these  are  related  differs  widely  also; 
some  story-tellers  speak  in  loud  and  solemn 
voices,  while  others  behave  much  like  clowns, 
acting  out  the  details  of  what  they  are  tell- 
ing. Those  which  resemble  ballads  are 
chanted  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  sami- 
sen,  a  primitive  instrument.  These  song- 
stories  are  not  all  very  old ;  some  are  based 
upon  modern  events  of  interest.  Often  the 
entertainment  is  relieved  by  the  perform- 
ance of  a  group  of  marionettes  or  by  a 
juggling    feat    or   two. 


PERU 

"THE  LAND  OF  THE  INCAS" 

An  Ideal  Summer  Tour 
of  Two  Months 

JUNE  DEPARTURE 

Something  New 
Programme  on  request. 

UNITED  FRUIT  CO. 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  Gen.  Agls. 

689  Market  Street     ::     San  Francisco 


There 

are 

attractive 

Resorts 

every 

few 

miles 

on 

Lines 

of 

Southern 

Pacific 

Time  stated  is 
shortest  from 
San  Francisco 
in  each  case 


San  Jose,  ML  Hamilton 

Excellent  Hotels.  Auto  boulevard 
to  Lick  Observatory.  Sixty-mile 
electric  line  ride  through  beautiful 
Santa  Clara  Valley.  Time,  1  hour, 
10  min.,  from  San  Francisco. 

Santa  Cruz  and  Big  Trees 

Hotels,  Casino  and  Board  "Walk. 
Cliff  drives.  Motoring.  Golf  links. 
Sea-fishing.  Bathing.  Time,  2 
hours,  50  min, 

Del  Monte  and  Monterey 

Charming  hotel.  Beautiful  gardens. 
Forty-mile  auto  boulevard.  Bath- 
ing. Boating.  Fishing.  Golf.  Time, 
3  hours,  44  min. 

Pacific  Grove  and 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 

Delightful  family  resorts.  Bathing 
beaches  and  sea-fishing.  Time,  4 
hours. 

Byron  Hot  Springs 

New  Hotel  and  mineral  baths  in 
restful  surroundings.  Time,  2 
hours,  24  min. 

Shasta  Springs  and  Resorts 

Delightful  places  amid  crags  and 
pines.  Excellent  trout  fishing. 
Time,    10  hours,   3   min. 

Lake  Tahoe 

In  high  Sierras,  at  elevation  of 
6240  feet.  Trout  fishing  (June 
1st).  Hotels  and  resorts,  with 
daily  steamer  trips  around  lake. 
Time,  13  hours,  30  min.,  from  San 
Francisco. 

Upper  Klamath  Lake 
and  Crater  Lake 

Unsurpassed  trout  fishing.  Com- 
fortable quarters  amid  forests  and 
mountains.  Season  July  1st,  Auto 
from  Klamath  Falls  and  Kirk. 
Time,  19  hours,  45  min.,  to 
Klamath  Falls. 

Yosemite  National  Park 
Mariposa  Big  Trees 

Nature's  wonders.  A  day  or  night 
ride  from  San  Francisco  or  Los 
Angeles  to  El  Portal. 

Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs 

Hotel  and  finely  equipped  mineral 
baths.  A  place  for  rest  and  out- 
door recreation.  Golf  links.  Ten- 
nis.    Time,  6  hours. 

Santa  Barbara 

The  Mission  City.  Ocean  boule- 
vard. Hotels  delightfully  situated. 
Sea-fishing.  Yachting.  Golf.  Beau- 
tiful mountain  drives.  Time,  10 
hours,  3  min, 

Los  Angeles  and  Vicinity 

Noted  tourist  centre.  Ocean 
beaches  within  30  minutes  to  an 
hour  by  electric  lines.  Bathing. 
Sea-fishing.  Hotels  and  pleasure 
piers.     Time,  14  hours,  45  min. 

Pasadena,  Riverside, 
Redlands,  San  Bernardino 

In  charming  surroundings.  Easily 
reached  by  steam  or  electric  lines 
from  Los  Angeles. 


San  Diego 


FIRST  I>"  SAFETY 


Panama  -  California  International 
Exposition  open  every  day.  all  the 
vear.     Time,    IS  hours,   50  min. 


Write  or  call  on  any  Southern  Pacific  Agent, 

East  or  West,  and  he  will  gladly 

arrange  your  trip. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  woman  from  the  city  was  spending  the 
summer  in  a  small  town,  and  one  day,  while 
doing  her  marketing,  she  asked  the  butcher 
how  he  happened  to  choose  his  business.  He 
hesitated  a  moment,  and  then :  "Well,  I 
don't  know,"  he  answered,  "but  I  always  teas 
fond    of    animals." 


made  or  not.  "Feeling  pretty  sick,  old  man. 
aren't  you?"  said  one  seasoned  salt,  sympa- 
thetically. "Sick?"  he  moaned.  "Why,  thou- 
sands have  died  who  were  not  half  as  sick  as 
I  am  now." 


An  absent-minded  clerk  in  a  San  Francisco 
sporting  goods  house  recently  cost  the  firm  a 
good  customer.  The  buyer  asked  to  see 
some  dog  collars,  selected  one  and  paid  for  it. 
Right  there  the  absent-minded  one  spoiled  it 
all  by  asking:  "Shall  I  wrap  it  up  and  send 
it,    or   will   you    wear   it?" 


Molly,  the  new  Irish  girl,  was  one  of  those 
heavy-handed  creatures  who  was  forever 
dropping  or  breaking  things.  Hearing  a  crash 
of  glassware  one  morning,  her  mistress  called 
in  a  resigned  voice  from  the  next  room : 
"Well.  Mollie,  what  are  you  doing  now?"  "I 
aint  doin'  nothin',   mum.     It's  done." 


During  the  recent  Shakespeare  celebration 
a  number  of  local  amateurs  appeared  in  the 
great  dramatist's  most  famous  tragedy.  Next 
day  the  principal  actor  inquired  of  a  critical 
friend  what  he  thought  of  the  performance. 
"It  was  great!  Simply  great!"  was  the  re- 
ply. "As  you  played  Hamlet  it  was  easy  to 
see  why  Ophelia  should  go  and  drown  her- 
self." 


Several  young  clubmen  met  recently  and 
the  question  of  the  war  became  the  chief 
topic  of  conversation.  They  felt  awfully 
sorry  for  the  poor  soldiers  in  the  trenches. 
"We  ought  to  do  something  for  them,"  said 
one.  "So  we  should,"  advised  another.  A 
third  member,  in  speaking  of  this  a  few  days 
later,  remarked,  "So  we  drank  their  health  all 
evening." 


The  new  maid  was  entirely  a  war-time 
makeshift,  and  the  mistress  bore  with  her 
patiently  at  first.  But  on  the  third  day  she 
placed  a  very  unclean  dinner  plate  on  the 
table,  and  patience  broke  down.  "Really, 
Mary,  you  might  at  least  see  that  the  plates 
are  clean."  "Well,  mum,"  Mary  rejoined,  "I 
owns  to  them  thumb  marks,  but  that  dried 
mustard  was  there  afore  I  come." 


He  was  an  enthusiast,  even  for  a  Native 
Son,  and  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  New 
York  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a 
group  of  men  who  were  in  a  belated  discus- 
sion of  Halley's  comet.  He  could  not  miss  a 
chance  to  get  in  a  good  word  for  the  dear 
old  coast.  "What,"  he  exclaimed,  "Halley's 
comet  here?  Pshaw!  But  you  should  have 
seen  that  thing  form  San  Francisco." 


The  night  that  David  Belasco  presented  in 
Chicago  "The  Case  of  Becky,"  a  play  having 
to  do  with  dual  identity,  two  dramatic  critics 
met  in  the  lobby  of  the  theatre  after  the  sec- 
ond act.  "Say,"  inquired  one,  "isn't  there  a 
medical  word  that  describes  this  play — ■*> 
scientific  descriptive  word?"  "Yes.  Psycho- 
therapeutic." "Gee  whiz !"  exclaimed  the 
first.  "I  wasn't  going  to  write  that  much 
about  the  whole  show." 


John  Wetmore  Hinsdale,  ex-president  of 
the  North  Carolina  bar,  tells  this  incident : 
An  Italian  applied  for  naturalization  papers. 
He  swore  allegiance  to  the  United  States 
government,  and  answered  several  questions 
quite  satisfactorily.  At  last  the  judge  asked: 
"Do  you  belong  to  any  society  or  organiza- 
tion inimical  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States?"  This  was  too  much  for  the  Italian 
to  understand  and  he  was  silent.  The  judge 
explained  the  meaning  and  again  asked  the 
question.  A  gleam  of  understanding  over- 
spread the  face  of  the  Italian,  and  he  replied : 
"Sure!     Me,  I'm  Democrat." 


Larry  Harris,  once  upon  a  time  in  an  un- 
guarded moment  accompanied  some  friends 
on  a  yachting  trip  down  the  coast,  during 
which  rough  weather  was  encountered. 
Finally  the  genial  Larry  was  discovered  hang- 
ing on  for  dear  life  with  scarcely  enough  in- 
terest   remaining    to    care    whether    port    was 


Having  come  into  sudden  wealth,  and  feel- 
ing that  he  owed  it  a  duty  to  himself  and 
his  fellow-men  to  climb,  a  man  who  had  been 
engaged  in  some  queer  business  transactions 
induced  one  of  the  younger  members  of  a 
rather  exclusive  club  to  put  up  his  name. 
Some  of  the  old  guard  fell  to  discussing  the 
applicant.  "I  can't  place  him,"  said  one.  "Is 
he  a  member  of  any  other  clubs?"  At  this 
juncture  another  member,  who  had  suffered 
heavy  financial  losses  through  the  sharp,  not 
to  say  questionable,  practices  of  the  appli- 
cant, declared :  "Club  ?  Why  that  fellow 
would  be  rejected  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A." 


One  night  a  traveler  in  the  South  se- 
cured accommodations  at  the  only  dwelling 
in  sight — the  log  cabin  of  an  old  negro. 
When  bedtime  came  the  old  darky  asked  him 
to  join  in  the  family  prayers.  So  he  knelt 
down  with  the  members  of  the  household 
upon  the  hard  puncheon  floor.  The  negro 
closed  his  eyes  and  threw  his  head  back  and 
opened  his  mouth  and  began.  He  began  with 
Genesis  and  worked  gradually  downward. 
When  he  had  prayed  for  twenty  minutes 
without  a  pause,  and  the  traveler's  knees  were 
hurting  him  like  the  toothache  he  got  des- 
perate. He  nudged  the  person  nearest  to  him 
— a  twelve-year-old  boy,  who  had  his  head 
on  a  chair  seat  and  was  peacefully  dozing 
through  the  ordeal.  "Whut  is  it,  boss  ?" 
whispered  the  pickaninny,  waking  with  a 
start.  "How  long  is  this  prayer  goin'  to 
last  ?"  he  whispered  back.  "Has  daddy  done 
tuck  de  chillen  of  Israel  'crosst  de  Red  Sea 
yit?"  "Not  yit."  "Well,  den,"  he  whis- 
pered back,  "w'en  he  git  to  de  Red  Sea  he's 
jest   half   done." 

■«♦» 

THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


The  Prepared  Family. 
Just   in  case  of  trouble 

Brother  joined   the   Guard; 
Chevy   Chase  has  sister 

Working    mighty    hard. 

At  some  first  aid  nursing 

Mother   takes   a  bout; 
Joining   in   the    fever, 

Baby  is  a  scout. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  family 

Diligently    drills 
Pa  is  in  the  office 

Preparing   for  the   bills. 
-McLandbitrgh    Wilson,    in    the   New    York   Sun 


A  Bystander's  View. 
The    gowns   the   pretty    maidens    wear 
In  this  warm   season   of  the  year 
To   modest  men   like  me   appear 

To    be   a    trifle    shocking; 
They  aren't  intended  to  conceal; 
This  fact,  with  others,  they  reveal — 
They   stop    so    far    above  the    heel 

They  show  just  lots  of  stocking. 

They're  built  of  gauze  and  net  and  things 
So    frail    their    aspect   always    brings 
Fear    that    unlucky    happenings 

May  rend  them  quite  asunder; 
While  to  mere  man's  untutored   eye — 
Kept  open  as  fair  maids  drift  by — 
There  seems  of  clothes  no  great  supply. 

Such  webbed  creations  under. 

Of    course,    it's    no    affair   of    mine, 
So    criticism    I    resign, 
Content   my    interest    to   confine 

To   quite   respectful   glances; 
And  yet  it  does  appear  to  me. 
These  pretty  maidens  that  I   see, 
Garbed  as  they  are,  do  certainly 

Take    some    tremendous    chances. 

— Richmond    Times-Dispatch. 


Preparedness  for  Office. 
The  candidates   they   throng  the   states 

But    there's    just    this    about    'em: 
Before    they    came    a   job    to    claim 

We    did    right    well    without    'em. 
'Twas    still    a    country    to    admire 

Before    they   set    the    woods   on    fire. 
Sometimes    we    sorter    figure    out, 

If  they   were  on   the  shelf 
And    not    a    campaign    flag    flung   out. 

The    country 'd    save    itself! 
Perhaps    we're    wrong,    but    'taint    no    funnin"; 
We   get    along   when    they're    not    runnin'. 
-Frank  L.  Stanton,  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution 


MERCANTILE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS THREE  MILLION  DOLLARS 

A  General  Banking  Business  Transacted.     Accounts  of  Individuals,  Finns,  Corporalions  and  Banks  Solicited 

MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

(Owned  by  the  Stockholders  of  Mercantile  National  Bank  of  San  Francisco) 

CAPITAL ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 

Authorized  to  act  as  Executor  and  as  Trustee  in  all  capacities 


SAFE    DEPOSIT    VAULTS 

In  a  Safe  Deposit  Building 

464  CALIFORNIA  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


.   I 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

Of  San  Francisco 

Paid-Cp  Capital $  4.000.000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 2.022,290.63 

Total  Resources 1S.3'>1 ,156.06 

Officers  : 

Sig  Greenebadm Chairman  of  the  Board 

Herbert  Fleishhackeh President 

Washington  Dodge Vice-President 

J.  Friedlander Vice-President 

C.  F.  Hunt Vice-President 

C.  R.  Parker Cashier 

Wm.  H.  High.  Assistant  Cashier     H.Chovnski,  Assistant  Cashier 

J.  W.  Liuenthal.  Jr.,  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  L  La>tgerma>\  Secretary 


Go  East 

via 

PORTLAND 


and 


Union  Pacific  System 

Joins  West  and  East  with  a 
Boulevard  of  Steel 

Follows  the  Famous  Columbia  River 

200  Miles  by  Daylight 

Superior  Service 

Wonderful  Scenery 

Parallels  the  Columbia  River 
Highway 

S.  F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 
42  Powell  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


byrne  &  McDonnell 

MEMBERS 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
San  Francisco  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 

DIRECT  PRIVATE  WIRES 
242  Montgomery  St.     Douglas  5234 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo-  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  FrancUco,  Cal. 

Phone — Douglas    2283 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
AMD  PILING 


= POPULAR: 


WALL    PAPERS 

POPULAR  PRICES 

Special  discount  sale  of  some  patterns  every  day. 

HENRY  KERN 

121  GEARY  STREET,  2d  Floor     :  :     Phone  Suiter  4818 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

'  The  German  Bank  i 
Savings  Incorporated  1868       Commercial 

526   California  St.,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  Sao  Francisco 
The  following  Branches  for  Receipt  and  Pay- 
ment of  Deposits  only  : 

Mission  Branch,  S.  £.  Corner  Mission  and  21st  Streets. 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  Aw. 
Haight  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Haight  and  Belvedere. 

December  31st,  1915: 

Assets $61349.662.02 

Deposits 58,840.699.38 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1.000,000.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2,008.962.64 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 211 .23-8  93 

Number  of  Depositors 67.406 

For  the  6  months  ending  December  31st,  1915.  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.       Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


CARL  RAISS  &  CO. 

STOCKS  AND  BONDS 

429  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


ESTABLISHED  1858 

SUTRO   &  CO. 

Investment  Brokers 

AND  DEALERS  IN  HIGH  GRADE 

SECURITIES 

YIELDING    FROM 

4]/2%  to  7% 

DETAILED  INFORMATION  UPON   REQUEST 
INQUIRIES  INVITED 

410  Montgomery  St.     -     S.  F.,  Cal. 


BONESTELL   &    CO. 

PAPER 

The   paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished    by    us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118   to    124    First    Street,    corner   Minna, 

San  Francisco 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 


WELLINGTON 

COAL 


BEST  FOR 

Family  Use 


For  Sale  by  all 
Reliable  Dealers 


Western  Fuel  Company 

Miners  and  Shippers 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle   of  the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of   San    Francisco   will   be   found    in 
the  following  department : 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Dorothy  Williams  and 
Mr.  John  Doane  Hartigan  was  solemnized  last 
Saturday  in  New  York  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
William  G.  McCune.  The  ceremony  was  held  at 
high  nt'on  ar.il  «a~  wiir.essed  only  by  members 
of  the  bride's  family.  Mrs.  Hartigan  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Smith  Wil- 
liams of  New  York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hartigan 
will  arrive  in  California  the  latter  part  of  June 
and  will  visit  for  a  week  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Barr  Ilaker  in  Sar.  Mateo  be- 
ting up  their  residence  at  the  Dellevue 
Hotel. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Marie  Louise  Tyson  and 
Mr.  Frank  Kales  was  solemnized  Wednesday 
evening  at  the  home  of  the  bride  in  Alameda. 
Mrs.  Harry  Weihe  attended  her  sister  as  matron 
of  honor  and  the  bridesmaids  were  Miss  Edith 
Kuckcr.  Miss  Josephine  Johnson,  and  Miss  Franc 
Mr.  Arthur  Kales  was  his  brother's  best 
man  and  the  ushers  were  Mr.  Daniel  Yolkmann, 
Mr.  Dean  Witter,  and  Mr.  George  Bowles.  Mrs. 
Kales  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
II.  Tyson.  Mr.  Kales  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Martin 
W.  Kales  and  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Thomas 
Knowles,  Mrs.  James  Brendon  Brady.  Mr.  Arthur 
-  and  Mr.  Spencer  Kales.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kales  have  gone  to  Alaska  on  their  wedding  trip 
and    will    reside   in   Alameda   upon   their   return. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Gwendolen  Foulke  and 
Mr.  Dudley  Cates  was  solemnized  Thursday  at 
the  summer  home  of  the  bride's  parents  in  Rich 
mond.  Indiana.  Miss  Shirley  Putnam  of  Wash' 
ington  was  the  maid  of  honor  and  Mr.  Paul 
I  was  the  best  man.  Mrs.  Cates  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Dudley  Foulke 
of  Washington  and  the  sister  of  Mrs.  James 
Morrison  and  Mrs.  John  L"rie  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
Cates  is  the  son  of  Mr.  George  L.  Cates  of  Rich- 
mond, Indiana.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cates  have  gone 
to  the  Canadian  Rockies  on  their  wedding  trip 
and  upon  their  return  to  California  they  will 
reside    in    Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Page-Brown  has  announced  the 
engagement  of  her  daughter.  Miss  Agnes  Page 
Brown,  and  Mr.  Raymond  Bowers.  Miss  Page- 
I'.rown  is  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Harry-  McAfee  and 
Mrs.  Austin  Moore  and  the  granddaughter  of 
Judge  Roger  Pryor  of  Xew  York.  Mr.  Bowers 
is  the  son  of  Mrs.  John  A.  Weeks  of  Xew  York 
and  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Henry  Dearborn.  Xo 
date   has  been   set    for  the   wedding. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Shepard  has  announced  the  engage- 
ment of  his  daughter.  Miss  Marjorie  Shepard, 
and  Lieutenant  George  D.  Holland.  U.  S.  A. 
Miss  Shepard  has  been  spending  several  months 
with  her  brother-in-law  and  sister.  Captain  Edwin 
Long,  l\  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Long,  at  Fort  Monroe, 
Virginia,  where  Lieutenant  Holland  is  also  sta- 
tioned. The  wedding  of  Miss  Shepard  will  take 
place    in    the    late    summer   at    Fort    Monroe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Belcher  of  Marysville 
have  announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter. 
Miss  Roberta  Belcher,  and  Mr.  John  Harvey 
Goodman.  Miss  Belcher  is  the  granddaughter  of 
Mrs.  Adeline  X.  Belcher  of  Berkeley  and  a  sister 
of  Mrs.  Ralph  McCormick.  Mr.  Goodman  is 
the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  P.  Goodman 
and  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Robert  Hays  Yan  Sant. 
Xo    date    has    been    set    for    the    wedding. 

Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor  gave  a  luncheon 
Tuesday  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  in  com- 
pliment to  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye.  The  guests 
included  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott.  Mrs.  James  Ward 
Kecncy.  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels.  Mrs.  Robert 
Oxnard,  Mrs.  John  F.  Boyd..  Mrs.  William  G. 
Irwin.  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Mrs.  Horace  Blanch- 
ard  Cha^.  Mrs.  William  Mayo  New  hall,  Miss 
Miss  May  Friedlantler.  and  Miss 
Fanny    Friedlander. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.   Talbot    Walker   gave   an    informal 
ilinner   Sunday   at    their  home   in    Atherton.      Their 
included    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Walter    Filer 


and      Mrs.     Julian     Thome,     and     Mr.     and     Mrs. 
ick    McNear. 

Mr.  and  Mr-.  Samuel  Knight  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George    Aimer    Xewhall. 

Mrs.  J.  Leroy  Xickel  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  luncheon  Sunday  at  the  Menlo  Country 
Club. 

Miss  Laura  Bates  gave  a  bridge  party  yester- 
|  day  at  her  home  in  San  Rafael  in  compliment  to 
I    Mrs.    Frederick   Hope    Beaver. 

Mr.    Wakefield    Baker    gave    a    dinner    Saturday 
evening   in   honor   of   Mr.   and    Mrs.    Austin   Moore, 
-iiing     here     from     their     ranch     at 
Exeter. 

Mrs.  William  Mayo  Xewhall.  Jr..  gave  an  in- 
formal luncheon  Wednesday  in  compliment  to 
Miss  Correnah  de  Pue.  Among  the  guests  were 
Miss  Leslie  Miller.  Miss  Ruth  Zeile,  and  Miss 
Beatrice    Xickel. 

Miss  Marian  Leigh  Maillard  gave  a  luncheon 
Sundav   at   the    Belvedere    Country    Club. 

Mrs"  Joseph  Bryant  Crockett  gave  a  luncheon 
Tuesday  at  her  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Augustus  S.  MacDonald  gave  a  bridge 
party  Thursday  at  the  Claremont  Country  Club. 
Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  Edward  Lacey  Bray 
ton,  Mrs.  Edson  Adams,  Mrs.  William  Thorntoi 
White.  Mrs.  Kendall  Morgan.  Mrs.  William  Ca- 
lier,  Mrs.  Willard  Williamson.  Mrs.  George  \Y 
McXear.  Mrs.  Harrison  Clay,  and  Mrs.  Tyl/r 
Henshaw- 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hobart  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  at  a  tea  Sunday  in  San  Mateo. 

Major-General  J.  Franklin  Bell  and  Mrs.  Bell 
gave  a  dinner  Wednesday  evening  at  their  home 
at  Fort  Mason,  complimenting  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Arnold   and   her   sister.    Miss   Maud    Clements. 

Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  gave  a  dinner  Sun- 
day at  her  home  in  Burlingame.  Among  the 
guests  were  Mrs.  Russell  Wilson.  Mrs.  James 
Athearn  Folger.  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis,  Mrs. 
George  T.  Marye.  Mrs.  Alexander  Garceau,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Crockett.  Miss  Jennie  Hooker,  and  Miss 
Ethel   Cooper. 

Miss  Mary  Armsby  was  hostess  at  a  dinner 
given  Saturday  evening  at  her  home  in  Ross  in 
compliment  to  her  Jiuuse  guest.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Buckingham.  The  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alan  C.  Yan  Fleet,  Miss  Julia  Yan  Fleet.  Miss 
Marguerite  Raas,  Mr.  George  Pinckard.  Mr. 
Lewis  Martin.  Mr.  Halsey  Rixford.  and  Mr.  Ger- 
ald   Hammond. 

Dr.  Harry  Tevis  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday  at 
his  country  place  at  Alma  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
James    B.    Haggin. 

Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden  gave  a  luncheon 
Thursday  at  her  home  in  Burlingame.  Her  guests 
included  Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland,  Mrs.  John  S. 
Drum.  Mrs.  Latham  McMullin,  Mrs.  William  H. 
Taylor.  Jr..  Mrs.  Walter  Filer.  Mrs.  George  Ai- 
mer  Xewhall,   and    Mrs.    Laurance    Irving    Scott. 

Mrs.  Robert  Holmes  of  St.  Louis  gave  a  tea 
Friday  in  Sausalito.  complimenting  Mrs.  Russell 
Slade. 

Mis?  Jean  Wheeler  gavr  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  her  home  on  Washington  Street  in  honor  of 
the   Misses    Agnes   and    Elizabeth    Shreve. 

Mr.  Corbett  Moody  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  over  the  week-end  at  the  Lagunitas  Coun- 
try   Club. 

M  r?.  Robert  Hooker  gave  a  bridge-luncheon 
Thursday  at  her  home  in  San  Mateo.  Among 
her  guests  were  Mrs.  J.  R.  K.  Nuttall,  Mrs.  Os- 
good Hooker,  Mrs.  Robert  Woods,  Mrs.  Samuel 
W.  Rosenstock,  Mrs.  William  Mayo  Xewhall,  Sr., 
Mrs.    Eerthe   Welch,  and   Mrs.   Charles  Josselyn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Butters  gave  a  tea  Sun- 
day afternoon  at  the   San    Mateo  Polo   Club. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Bishop  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday 
at    her    home    on    Pacific    Avenue. 

Miss  Effie  Kroll  gave  a  luncheon  recently  at  the 
Hotel  Oakland,  complimenting  Mrs.  Frederick 
Walter  Kroll.  The  guests  included  Mrs.  Hewitt 
Davenport,  Mrs.  Ernest  Dwight  Chipman.  Mrs. 
Albert  A.  Moore,  Jr..  Miss  Christine  English, 
Miss  Dorothy  Taft.  Miss  Bessie  Palmer,  and  Miss 
Ethel     Yalentine. 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Bothtn  gave  a  tea  and  garden 
party  Thursday  afternoon  at  her  home  in  Ross. 
Among  her  guests  were  Mrs.  William  Babcock, 
Mrs.    John   Lawson,    Mrs.   Charles   Parmelee    Eells. 
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BAKING  POWDER 

Its  purity  and  effectiveness 

m  home  taking  recommend 

it  to  the  aiscernino  housewife. 

Made  from  Cream  of  Tartar, 
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Mrs.  Jonathan  < ;.  Kittle.  Mrs.  George  W.  Mc- 
Xear. Mrs.  James  Coffin.  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller. 
Mrs.  Ki'gcr  Booiueraz.  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Ander- 
son. Mrs.  J. .hn  Boyd,  Mrs.  Edwin  L.  Griffith, 
Mrs.  William  H.  Hunt.  Mrs.  Benjamin  Dibblee. 
Miss  Anne  Pentz.  Miss  Sara  Coffin.  Miss  Leslie 
Page,  Miss  Louise  Boyd,  and  Miss  Louisiana 
Foster. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Rear- Admiral  Augustus  F.  Fechteler  and  Mrs. 
Fechteler,  with  their  daughter,  Miss  Margaret 
Fechteler,  will  spend  the  summer  at  Newport, 
where  they  have  taken  the   De   Bois  cottage. 

Mrs.  James  FolHs  and  her  son,  Mr.  Gwin 
Follis,  left  Wednesday  for  Xew  York,  where  the 
latter  will  attend  school  later  in  the  season. 
Mrs.    Follis   will   return   to    California   in   August. 

Mrs.  Malcolm  Whitman,  accompanied  by  the 
Misses  Jeannette  and  Mary  Whitman,  Master  Mal- 
colm Whitman  and  Master  Frederick  Whitman, 
arrived  Friday  from  Xew  York  and  will  spend  the 
summer   at    her   home   in    Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  spent  the  week-end 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Syireckels  at  their 
country    home,    Sobra    Yista,    in    Sonoma    County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Thorne  returned  Monday 
from  Atherton.  where  they  had  spent  the  week- 
end as  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker. 

Mr.  Jack  Xeville  has  returned  to  Del  Monte, 
after   a   brief   visit    in    San    Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  X.  Felton  have  returned 
to  their  apartments  on  California  Street,  after 
having  passed  a  few-  days  at  their  country  place 
in   Los  Gatos. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yincent  Whitney  and  their 
daughters.  Miss  Eery'  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Anne 
Whitney,  have  gone  to  San  Rafael;  where  they 
have   taken   a   cottage    for  the   summer  months. 

Mrs.  Alan  MacDonald  returned  to  San  Rafael 
Thursday  from  Pleasanton.  where  she  has  been 
visiting   her    mother.    Mrs.    John    C.    Kirkpatrick. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  de  Pue  and  their 
daughters.  Miss  Elva  and  Miss  Correnah  de  Pue, 
have  taken   a   house  in    Berkeley    for  the  summer. 

Rear-Admiral  Cameron  McRae  Winslow  and 
Mrs.  Winslow,  who  spent  the  winter  at  Coro- 
nado.    have    gone   to   Xewport    for  the   summer. 

Miss  Helen  Jones  will  leave  in  July  for  Butte, 
Montana,  where  she  will  be  the  guest  of  her 
brother-indaw  and  sister.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb 
Ballard. 

Mrs.  Martin  Crimmins  spent  the  week-end  in 
Menlo  Park  at  the  home  of  her  brother-in-law 
and  sister.   Mr.   and    Mrs.    Charles    R.    McCormick. 

Mrs.  James  Robinson,  with  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
James  Goodwin,  and  Mrs.  H.  McDonald  Spencer, 
has  left  for  Branscombe  for  a  visit  of  several 
weeks. 

Mrs.  Gilbert  Brooks  Perkins  and  her  sister. 
Miss  Marian  Huntington,  have  gone  to  Castle 
Crags    for   a  short   visit. 

Mrs.  William  Ozro  Childs  and  Miss  Emmeline 
Childs  have  taken  Mrs.  Arthur  Vincent's  apart- 
ments on  Washington  Street  for  the  summer 
months.  They  will  return  to  Los  Angeles  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winfield  Scott  Davis,  who  went 
East  to  attend  the  marriage  of  their  son,  Mr. 
Kenneth  Davis,  and  Miss  Cornelia  MacDonald, 
will  return  next  week  to  their  home  in  Presidio 
Terrace. 

Dr.  Frederick  S.  V.  Skiff  and  Mrs.  Skiff  are 
visiting  in  San  Francisco  from  their  home  in  Chi- 
cago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Pond  left  Thursday  for 
Feather  River  Inn,  where  they  will  spend  the 
summer. 

General  Marion  P.  Maus  and  Mrs.  Maus,  who 
recently  returned  to  Washington  from  a  visit  to 
California,  are  at  present  visiting  relatives  in  Yir- 
ginia. 

Miss  Beatrice  Xickel.  Miss  Marion  Baker,  and 
Miss  Josephine  Marshall  have  been  spending  a 
few  days  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Xickel   in   the   San  Joaquin   Yalley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Walker  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  Minneapolis,  after  a  visit  of  several 
months   in   San    Francisco. 

Mrs.  Willard  Sperry  and  her  little  son  have 
arrived  from  Fort  Monroe.  Yirginia,  where  Lieu- 
tenant Sperry-  is  stationed,  and  are  guests  of  Mrs. 
Tames  W.    Sperry,    Sr.,    at   her  home   in    Sausalito. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Miles  returned  Sunday  to  the 
home  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  William  Guff,  in 
Menlo  Park,  after  a  few  days"  visit  with  Mrs. 
Rove   Pike   at   her  home   in    Tracy. 

Miss  Ruth  Boettcher.  who  has  been  visiting  in 
Coronado  for  several  months  from  her  home  in 
Denver,  has  gone  to  Detroit,  where  she  is  the 
house  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Henry 
Simpson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Drown.  Mr.  Yail  Bake- 
well,  and  Mr.  Allard  D'Heur  spent  the  week-end 
in  San  Mateo  as  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Barr    Baker. 

Miss  Marian  Leigh  Maillard  and  Miss  Emelie 
Tubbs  spent  the  week  in  Atherton  as  the  guests 
of   Miss    Elena    Eyre. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Clarence  S.  Kempff,  U. 
S.  X..  and  Mrs.  Kempff  have  gone  to  Jamestown, 
Rhode  Island,  where  they  have  taken  a  cottage 
for  the  summer.  They  will  return  to  the  navy 
yard    at    Xorfolk,    Yirginia.    in    August. 

Miss  Marie  Brewer  returned  today  to  her  home 
in    Sausalito,    after   a   week's  visit    at    Tahoe. 

Captain  Edward  F.  Dickens  and  Mrs.  Dickens 
spent  th:.-  week-end  at  Mare  Island  as  the  house 
g-je.-ts  of  Colonel  Lincoln  Karmany  and  Mrs.  Kar- 
many. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin  Moore  returned  Monda> 
to  their  ranch  at  Exeter,  after  a  visit  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harry  McAfee  at  their  home  on  Sacra- 
mento Street. 

Mrs.  Harry  Holbrook  has  returned  to  her  home 
on  Pacific  Avenue  from  Coronado,  where  she  was 
the  guest  of  her  father,  Mr.  John  D.  Spreckels, 
Sr. 

Mrs.  George  Shreve  and  her  daughters.  Miss 
Agnes  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Shreve,  have  returned 
to    California,   after    a   prolonged    sojourn    in    Xew 
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York.      They    have   taken    Miss    Frances    Howard's 
house  in  San  Mateo   for  the  summer. 

Mr.  Herman  Herkomer  has  been  visiting  in 
San  Francisco  for  several  days  from  his  ranch 
at    Auburn. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Arnold  and  Miss  Maud  Clements 
came  to  San  Francisco  Monday  from  the  Pre- 
sidio of  Monterey  and  are  guests  of  Major-Gen- 
eral J.  Franklin  Bell  and  Mrs.  Bell  at  their  home 
at    Fort   Mason. 

Dr.  James  W.  Ward  will  leave  in  a  few  days 
for  Xew  York  to  join  Mrs.  Ward.  Mrs.  Arthur 
Saxe.  and  Miss  Frances  Johnson.  Mrs.  Ward 
and   her  daughters  went  East  a  week  ago. 

Mrs.    William    Bowers   Bourn,    Mrs.  James   Ellis  ». 
Tucker.    Mrs.    William    Alston    Hayne,    and    Miss 
Ida     Bourn     are    spending    the    summer    at     Mrs. 
Bourn's    country    place     at     St.    Helana. 

Mr.  Frank  11.  Petersen  of  this  city  is  rusti- 
cating at    Bartlett    Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugo  D.  Keil  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Julius  Berghauser  of  Belvedere  are  motoring  in 
Lake  County.  They  will  spend  a  fortnight  at 
Bartlett     Springs. 

Mr.  D.  S.  Rosenbaum  has  gone  to  visit  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Frank,  at  Lake  Placid, 
Xew    York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln  Brown  have 
just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  _  Eastern  cities, 
and  left  Saturday  with  their  son,  Mr.  A.  Lincoln 
Brown,  for  Del  Monte,  where  they  expect  to  re- 
main   several    weeks. 

Mrs.  Xewton  Booth  Knox  and  her  little  son, 
of  London,  will  arrive  in  California  soon  and 
spend  several  months  with  Mrs.  Blossom  of 
Berkeley. 


Young  lady  can  give  six  weeks  as  useful 
companion.  Some  nursing  experience.  Com- 
pensation moderate.  References.  Address 
Box  20.  Argonaut  Publishing  Company. 


BERKELEY   INN 

Select  Family  Hotel 

AMERICAN  PLAN  I 
Summer  rates.     Single   rooms  for   gentlemen. 
Cor.  Haste  St-  and  Telegraph  Ave. 
BERKELEY,  CAJL. 


Why  shouldn't 
the  Standard  Oil 
Company  make 
the  best  oil— with 
over  40  years  ex- 
perience in  refin- 
ing— with  un- 
equalled plant 
equipment?  And 
Zer  olene  is  scien- 
tifically  refined 

from  selected  Califor- 
nia crude— asphalt- 
base.  Prominent  au- 
thorities have  recently  de- 
clared that  an  oil  correctly 
refined  from  asphalt-base 
crude  can  be  made  not 
only  equal  but  superior  to 
paraffine-base  oils.  Next 
time  you  empty  the  crank- 
case  refill  with  Zerolene. 
Dealers  everywhere  and  at 
service  stations  and  agencies 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
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THE  CITY   IN  GENERAL. 

The  water-fronl  labor  situation  remains  un- 
changed. The  lumber  men  and  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Shipowners'  Association  of 
San  Francisco  have  held  a  meeting  at  which 
it  was  resolved  to  stand  together  for  the 
open  shop.  It  has  been  arranged  to  steve- 
dore lumber  vessels  in  the  port  with  non- 
union labor  and  an  adequate  force  of  men 
has   already   been   collected. 


Judge  William  C.  Van  Fleet  has  issued  a 
temporary  restraining  order  in  the  Federal 
court  prohibiting  the  city  from  proceeding 
with  the  work  of  paralleling  the  United  Rail- 
roads tracks  on  Market  Street.  As  soon  as 
the  injunction  was  served  the  board  of  works 
ceased  operations  at  Van  Ness  Avenue  and 
Market   Street.  

The  National  Lead  Company  has  purchased 
the  Bass-Hueter  Paint  Company  and  the  Pio- 
neer Varnish  Company,  both  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  Bass-Hueter  Company  will  be 
continued  under  the  same  name  and  there 
will  be  no  changes  in  the  office  and  factory 
forces  except  for  the  retirement  of  Mr.  E. 
L.   Hueter.  the  veteran  president  of  the  firm. 


The  Greek  consul-general  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cleanthis  Vassardakis,  has  been  re- 
moved from  office  by  an  official  order  from 
Athens.  The  enemies  of  the  consul  assert 
that  there  have  been  irregularities  in  connec- 
tion with  war  supply  funds  and  also  in  con- 
nection with  the  funds  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition.  

The  building  and  stock  of  the  Marshall- 
Newell  Supply  Company.  142-144  Steuart 
Street,  ship  chandlers  and  hardware  whole- 
salers has  been  damaged  by  fire  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $25,000.  The  loss  is  covered  by  in- 
surance.   

Mr.  E.  Delos  Magee.  receiver  for  the  Cali 
fornia  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company  has 
petitioned  Judge  Seawall  for  permission  to 
sell  37,932  shares  of  Western  Pacific  stock 
for  $1831.94.  The  par  value  of  the  stock  is 
$3,793,200.  Mr.  Magee  was  given  court  per- 
mission to  sell  this  stock  for  the  best  offer 
he  could  get  and  he  says  that  the  best  he  has 
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Yosemite 

VIA 

DESMOND  SERVICE 

Vacations  from  $1 
to  $5  a  day 

Hotels,  Bungalow  and  Canvas  Cottage  Camps, 
High  Siena  Lodges,  Auto  and  Horseback  Tours. 

The  Easiest  Way 

Desmond  Service 

Comfortable  Auto  Trips  to  Mariposa  Big 
Trees  and  ail  accessible  points  in  Yosemite 
National  Park. 

656  Market  Street 

Sutter  4981 


been  able  to  get  is  5  cents  a  share  for  1000 
shares  and  4 '  £  cents  a  share  for  the  re- 
mainder, lie  recommends  that  this  offer  be 
accepted  because  he  believes  that  the  stock- 
is  now  without  value  and  will  not  be  con- 
sidered in   the  reorganization  of  the  road. 


The  Sutter  Hotel  has  been  reopened  under 
the  management  of  George  Warren  Hooper, 
who  was  manager  of  the  Occidental  Hotel  up 
to  the  time  of  the  fire.  The  Clift  Hotel  now 
passes  under  the  managership  of  Obadiah 
Rich,  who  for  thirty-seven  years  was  vice- 
president  and  manager  of  the  Palace  Hotel. 
Mr.    Rich   will  begin   his  new  duties  July    1st. 


The  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
made  the  sole  bid  to  the  board  of  super- 
visors for  the  supply  to  the  city  of  gas  and 
electricity.  At  present  under  its  contract  it 
supplies  gas  for  single-burner  gas  jets  that 
burn  all  night  for  6  cents  per  night.  In  the 
bid  just  received  it  wants  half  a  cent  per 
night  more.  A  double  gas  jet  now  costs  8 
cents  per  night  for  gas.  The  new  bid  is  for 
10  cents.  Gas  for  double  globe,  two-mantle 
gasoliers  are  now  being  lighted  all  night  for 
16  cents.  The  company  for  the  next  year 
promises  to  light  the  same  lights  for  15  cents. 
For  each  single  globe  gasolier  the  present 
price  is  12  cents.  The  new  bid  asks  10  cents 
for  the  same  service.  Seventeen  cents  is  the 
price  now  asked  for  each  arc  lamp  that  burns 
all  night.  The  city  is  now  paying  a  cent  and 
a  half  more  for  the  same  lamps.  For  a  five- 
globe  electrolier  the  contract  now  in  force 
called  for  17  cents  per  night.  The  new  bid 
asks  only  16  cents.  Safety  station  lights  will, 
if  the  new  bid  is  accepted,  cost  during  the 
coming  year  16  cents  per  light.  This  will  be 
a  reduction  of  2l/2  cents  per  night.  Gas  will 
be  the  same  as  the  contract  entered  into  a 
year  ago — 60  cents  per  thousand  feet. 


Solicitors  for  signatures  to  petitions  will 
henceforth  be  excluded  from  the  City  Hall 
by   order   of  the  board   of  supervisors. 

Daniel  O'Connell  has  applied  for  a  writ 
of  mandate  in  order  to  compel  the  board 
of  election  commissioners  to  authorize  a 
recall  election  against  City  Attorney  Percy 
V.  Long.  He  challenges  the  action  of  Regis- 
trar Zemansky  in  rejecting  the  recall  petition 
on  the  ground  that  it  lacked  sufficient  genuine 
signatures.  

The  governors  of  the  Western  States  have 
been  invited  to  march  in  the  Preparedness 
parade  in  San  Francisco  July  4th,  according 
to  an  announcement  made  by  the  committee 
appointed  by  Mayor  Rolph  to  plan  the  huge 
demonstration  in  the  interest  of  adequate 
defense    for   the    Pacific    Coast. 


Anniversary  of  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

The  one  hundred  and  forty-first  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  will  be 
celebrated  this  year  at  Golden  Gate  Park. 
Professor  Charles  H.  Cassasa,  leader  of  the 
Golden  Gate  Park  band,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  park  commissioners,  will  arrange  a 
special  patriotic  programme  beginning  at  2 
o'clock  on   Saturday,  June  17th. 

For  over  sixty  years  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill  has  been  appropriately 
commemorated  by  the  Bunker  Hill  Associa- 
tion in  California.  The  association  took  its 
growth  from  the  Sanitation  Committee  which 
organized  during  the  Civil  War  and  which 
corresponds  to  the  ^Red  Cross  Committee  of 
the  present  time,  and  the  leaders  and  mem- 
bers of  that  society  organized  *he  Bunker  Hill 
Association. 


Swedish  chemists  have  found  a  way  to  re- 
move from  coal  tar  the  finely  divided  carbon 
which   it  holds  in  suspension. 


Mr.  Caetani  in  the  Italian  Campaign. 
\  i  orrcspondent  of  the  London  Sphere  tells 
•  <i~  ;t  notable  incident  in  the  Italian  campaign 
involving  in  a  highly  creditable  way  Mr. 
Caetani,  a  young  engineer  whose  home  before 
he  returned  to  service  in  the  Italian  army 
has   for  several   years   been   in   California: 

Since  July.  1915,  the  Col  di  Lana  has 
been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Italian  army  ; 
in  November,  1915,  one  of  its  summits  was 
taken  by  our  Ally.  Today  all  Italy  is  ringing 
with  the  name  of  Don  Gelasio  Caetani,  the 
patriotic  young  engineer  who,  with  a  body  of 
twenty-five  young  engineers  under  him,  volun- 
teered to  explode  the  top  of  the  Col  di  Lana. 
thus  breaking  the  ring  of  Austrian  trenches 
on  this  iron-crested  peak. 

The  mountain  was  absolutely  steel-clad, 
and  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  reduce  it : 
after  a  time  the  officer  in  command  evolved 
the  idea  of  blowing  up  the  summit.  Volun- 
teers were  not  long  in  offering  for  the  dan- 
gerous task.  On  Christmas  Day,  1915,  Don 
Gelasio,  son  of  an  English  lady  and  of  the 
Duca  di  Sermoneta,  began  work  with  his 
band  of  enthusiastic  engineers.  Through  the 
bitter  winter  weather  for  four  months  they 
worked  in  two  shifts,  never  stopping  day  or 
night.  Special  machinery  was  employed  for 
boring,  but  great  care  was  necessary  to  pre- 
vent sound  or  vibration  reaching  the  enemy. 
It  was  not  until  March  that  doubts  of  this 
began  to  assail  the  Italians;  then  one  day  a 
sound  reached  them,  a  continuous,  insistent 
throb — the  sound  of  counter-tunneling.  The 
work  of  the  Italians,  however,  went  on  more 
eagerly   than   ever. 

The  "galleria,"  or  tunnel,  was  bored  over 
one  thousand  yards  into  the  mountain ;  in  it 
two  men  could  pass  each  other  comfortably 
as  they  conveyed  a  hundred  hundredweight 
of  gelatine  for  the  great  conflagration,  besides 
the  other  necessaries  for  the  comfort  and  sus- 
tenance of  the  faithful  band.  Outside  in  the 
snow  the  trenches  were  in  places  between 
forty  to  fifty  metres  apart  only,  and  in  the 
occasional  truces,  which  were  not  uncommon 
here,  voices  called  to  the  Italians: 
Are  you  hungry? 
Have    you    wine? 

And  an  ironical  voice  called  : 

Perhaps  you  may  take  Trento, 
Perhaps  you  may  take  Trieste, 
— But  the   Col  di   Lana,    never! 

And  the  chorus  said : 

But   the    Col    di    Lana,    never'. 

The  Italians  took  no  notice — they  silently 
worked  the  harder,  and  their  reward  was 
stupendous.  After  the  last  anxious  moments 
had  passed  and  the  hour  struck,  there  shot 
into  the  quiet  night  a  huge  column  of  smoke  ; 
an  earthquake  rumble  followed  by  a  thun- 
derous burst,  and  the  top  of  the  mountain 
was  thrown  up  into  the  sky,  totally  wrecking 
the  enemy  trenches  ;  at  the  same  moment  all 
the  Italian  and  Austrian  guns  came  into 
action.  For  some  minutes  the  noise  was  un- 
earthly ;  then  the  Italians  attacked  the  west- 
ern Cima  Ancora  and  captured  it  after  a 
brilliant  action.  They  are  now  in  possession 
of  all  the  crests  of  the  Col  di   Lana. 


A  Lost  City  of  the  Andes. 
Readers  of  "A  Vagabond  Journey  Around 
the  World"  and  "Zone  Policeman  88"  know 
that  Harry  A.  Franck's  accounts  of  his  wan- 
derings make  the  usual  travel  article  look 
like  a  garden  of  bromides;  and  they  will 
turn  eagerly  to  "A  Lost  City  of  the  Andes," 
in  the  July  Century  Magazine,  the  first  of  a 
series  of  several  papers  on  his  recent  South 
American  journey.  Mr.  Franck  writes  with 
as  much  freshness  and  gusto  as  ever ;  he 
makes  a  first-rate  companion  on  the  reader's 
thirty-five  cent  expedition  to  the  mountains 
of  the  tropics.  His  article  is  splendidly  il- 
lustrated with  numerous  photographs  by  him- 
self. The  July  Century  will  also  contain: 
'"Edinburgh."  by  Samuel  P.  Orth,  author  of 
"The  Imperial  Impulse,"  with  illustrations  by 
Joseph  Pennell ;  the  fourth  installment  of 
"The  Leather  wood  God,"  the  new  William 
Dean  Howells  novel :  "Romantic  Albania,"  by 
Demetra    Vaka,    author    of    "Haremlik" ;    "An 


Archaeological    Footnote,"    by    Simeon    Strun- 
sky,  etc. 


A  Cubist  Fete  Champetre. 
The  Cubist  Futurist  Fete  Champetre  is  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  San  Franciscans 
who  prefer  to  remain  in  town  during  the 
month  of  June.  The  fete  will  be  held  on 
Monday  night.  June  25th.  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Douglas  Crane,  who  successfully  led  San 
Francisco   into   the  the  dansant  craze. 


MISS  HARTRIDGE'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Beautiful  country  place.    Residence  modern  in 
every  respect      Large   Recitation  Hall,  distinct 
from  Residence.     Fully   equipped   gymnasium. 
Outdoor  sports  under  Physical  Director.    Advan- 
tages of  New  York  City  available  for  older  girls. 
College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses.    Certi- 
ficate admits  to  Smith.  Vassar.  and  Wellesley. 
Emelvn  B.  Harteidge.  A.B..  Principal. 
Oakwood,  Pi.ainfield,  New  Jersey. 
(50  minutes  from  New  York.) 


At 

HOTEL 
OAKLAND 

<I  The  servant  problem  is  solved. 

<I  Extraordinarily    low    rates    to 
permanent  guests. 

Investigate 

CARL  SWORD.  Manager. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

Club  Room  Luncheon  for  Men 

50  Cents 

Tea  and  Music  in  the  Lounge 
Every  Afternoon 

Dancing  in  the  Rose  Room  Every 
Evening  Except  Sunday 

Turkish  Baths — For  Women,  1  1  th  Floor 
For  Men,  1 2th  Floor 

Indoor  Golf  on  the  Roof  of  the  Annex 

Kindergarten  for  the  Convenience  of 

Women  Shopping  and  for 

Regular  Instruction 


your  guests 
will   appreciate 


its   Quality 
its  flavor 
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WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and    Sick    Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Douglas  401 7 


HONOLULU 

TTlP  Wnv  in  f!nl— Splendid  Twin-Screw 
ine  Y»ay  TO  UOi  10.000toI1  /taricanstmrs. 
OCEANIC  S.S.  CO.  ■•SIERRA","SDNOMA,-,"¥ENKIRJI" 
673MktSt..S.F.Ph!ne SattEr E4B  1st  CI. $65.0(1;  2nd  $5000 
/Line  to  Sydn«y,Australia\    Sailings  every  21  days, 

<.P»c.To»r.S337.60lstCI..I  Ju]y  4>  July  25,  Aug.  15 


THE    SCENIC    LINE 

Direct  to 

SACRAMENTO,  DIXON,  WOODLAND,  MARYS- 
VILLE,  COLUSA,  GR1DLEY,  OROVILLE  and  CHIC0 

Automatic    Block   SigDals.  Observation   Cars, 
Rock  Ballasted  Road-Bed. 

Through    Observation    Car    service    between 
Chieo,  Marysville  and  Bay  Cities  in  connection 

with  Northern  Electric  Railway. 

Write  for  descriptive  folder. 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

San  Francisco  Depot — Key  Route  Ferry 
Oakland  Depot — 40th  and  Shatter  Ave. 


THE   ALLEGED   HUMORISTS. 


"The  climate  is  pretty  damp  there,  isn't  it?" 
-I  should  say  so.  It's  really  so  damp  the 
people  can't  raise  anything  but  umbrellas." — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

"What  is  your  idea  of  a  political  leader?" 
"One  who  is  able  to  perceive  the  way  the 
crowd  is  going,  and  follows  with  loud  whoops 
in   that   direction." — Judge. 

"Do  you  know  the  nature  of  an  oath, 
madam?"  "Well,  I  ought  to,  sir.  We've  just 
moved  and  my  husband  has  been  laying  the 
carpets." — Topeka  Journal. 

Miss  Bright  (to  her  small  brother) — 
Willie,  put  Mr.  Borleigh's  hat  down;  you 
might  damage  it — besides,  he  will  want  it  in 
a  few  minutes. — Dallas  News. 

He — My  dear,  isn't  that  dress  a  trifle  ex- 
treme? She — Extreme!  Why,  I  put  this  on 
in  order  that  you  may  become  accustomed  to 
the  one  I  am  having  made. — Judge. 

She — How  did  they  ever  come  to  marry? 
He — Oh,  it's  the  same  old  story.  Started  out 
to  be  good  friends,  you  know,  and  later  on 
changed  their  minds. — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Daughter — Mother,  I  wish  you  wouldn't 
boss  father  'round  so.  Mother — Why,  dear? 
Daughter — Because  when  the  boys  are  getting 
intimate  they  ask  me  if  I  take  after  you. — 
Puck. 

Bill — What's  the  idea,  Algy,  standing  there 
on  one  foot  like  that?  Lord  Algy — Really, 
old  chawp,  I  was  going  some  place,  but  I 
bally  well  forget  where  it  was. — Liverpool 
Globe. 

Film — I  say,  do  you  honestly  believe  that 
marriage  is  a  lottery?  Flam — Well,  I  should 
say  not !  Why,  "man  alive,  in  a  lottery  one 
is  supposed  to  stand  some  chance. — Toledo 
Blade. 

"We  are  often  impressed  with  the  slight- 
ness  of  our  own  knowledge."  "I've  been 
made  to  realize  that,"  replied  Mr.  Cumrox. 
"I've  been  listening  to  my  daughter's  com- 
mencement essay." — Topeka  Journal. 

"I  caught  the  street-car  conductor  who 
owes  me  money  on  the  car  platform  last 
night."  "Did  you  get  your  money?"  "No; 
he  did  the  same  thing  my  other  creditors  do." 
"What's  that?"  "Put  me  off." — Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 

"Are  advertisements  read  to  any  extent?" 
"Yes.  I  can  prove  it."  "Go  ahead."  "I  sat 
in    an    editor's    office    the    other    day    when    a 


The  Nomination  of  Hughes 

Came  as  no  surprise  to  the 
thinking  public,  and  now  that 
the  convention  has  concluded 
its  labors,  and  you  are  planning 
a  vacation,  take  your  plate, 
jewels,  papers,  etc.,  to  the 
Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 
for  safekeeping. 

Boxes  from  $4  a  year  up. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


poet  entered."  "Glad  to  see  you've  accepted 
that  sonnet  of  mine,"  the  poet  said,  feverishly 
pushing  back  his  long  hair.  "I  do  hope  it  will 
be  widely  read."  "It's  sure  to  be,"  said  the 
editor.  "It's  sure  to  be.  I've  placed  it  next 
to  one  of  our  most  striking  ads." — Nezv  York 
Tribune. 

Sunday-School  Teacher — Willie,  you  may 
recite  your  lesson.  Willie — And  the  -children 
of   Israel    arose    and    said   unto    the   king,    "O 

thou   king,   live   forever "      Sunday-School 

Teacher  (prompting) — And Willie  (guess- 
ing)— And  immediately  the  king  lived  for- 
ever.— Harper's  Magazine. 

"Ah  !  A  package  of  old  love  letters,  tied 
round  with  a  faded  pink  ribbon.     I  could  shed 


tears  at  the  sight  of  them."  "Piffle !  For 
true  pathos  nothing  surpasses  a  bundle  of 
canceled  checks." — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

"Where  do  you  intend  to  go  this  summer?" 
"I'm  going  to  stay  at  home,"  replied  Mr. 
Dustin  Stax.  "My  family's  going  away  and 
I'm  going  to  embrace  the  opportunity  to  sit 
in  my  shirt-sleeves  and  smoke  cigars  in  the 
best  rooms  in   the   house." — Washington  Star. 

"I  forgot  myself  and  spoke  angrily  to  my 
wife,"  remarked  Mr.  Meekton.  "Did  she  re- 
sent it?"  "For  a  moment.  But  Henrietta 
is  a  fair-minded  woman.  After  she  thought 
it  over  she  shook  hands  with  me  and  con- 
gratulated me  on  my  bravery." — Kansas  City 
Star. 
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■War  with  Mexico. 

The  situation  in  Mexico  is  working  out  almost  pre- 
cisely along  lines  of  expectation  hitherto — and  many 
times — defined  in  these  columns.  General  Carranza, 
who  is  really  friendly  to  the  United  States  government, 
as  he  ought  to  he  since  it  is  the  practical  source  of  his 
authority  and  powers,  has  done  his  best  to  maintain 
peaceful  relations.  He  has  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  re- 
strain the  rising  tide  of  patriotic  resentment  inspired 
by  the  presence  of  an  American  army  in  Mexico.  Now 
Mexico  is  aflame  with  anger.  The  invader  is  on  her 
soil.  Rival  differences  and  resentments  are  put  to  one 
side.  Forces  lately  in  bitter  conflict  are  ready  to  com- 
bine in  a  war  against  the  gringos.  Pushed  forward  to 
action  by  overwhelming  home  sentiment  Carranza,  in 
his  character  of  de  facto  president,  has  ordered  the 
American  government  to  withdraw  its  forces.  There 
was  nothing  else  for  him  to  do. 

In  the  meantime  General  Pershing's  army  of  3500 
men  is  camped  some  300  miles  south  of  the  boundary. 
Near  at  hand  there  are  large  forces  of  Mexicans,  and 
any  hour  may  witness  an  attempt  to  exterminate  or 
drive  out  Pershing's  army.  Concurrently  the  Ameri  ■ 
can  side  of  the  border  is  subject  to  daily  raids  of  a 


petty  kind  by  Mexican  banditta.  In  respect  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  situation  the  President  has  called  out 
practically  the  whole  of  the  militia  forces  of  the  coun- 
try, and  another  week  is  likely  to  witness  their  mobili- 
zation near  the  national  boundary  in  Texas  and  New 
Mexico.  Theoretically  the  service  of  the  militia  will 
be  to  "guard  the  border."  Let  us  hope  it  will  be 
nothing  more  serious  until  there  has  been  time  to  work 
at  its  practically  raw  lines. 


We  are  entering  upon  war  with  Mexico  awkwardly 
and  illogically.  God  knows  we  would  be  justified  upon 
a  thousand  counts  to  take  up  the  work  of  pacifying 
that  distressed  country.  But  we  are  not  basing  our 
activities  upon  the  moral  and  material  chaos  of  Mexico ; 
we  are  not  assuming  to  be  in  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of 
pacifying  the  country  and  of  protecting  the  lives  and 
property  of  our  people  there.  We  are  in  Mexico  upon 
the  pretense  that  we  are  hunting  a  particular  criminal. 
In  other  words,  we  are  not  pleading  our  real  justi- 
fication, but  a  trivial  and  a  bogus  one.  We  have  passed 
over  the  demands  and  the  opportunities  of  unnum- 
bered grievances  only  to  enter  Mexico — or  rather  to 
encamp  an  army  there  in  a  situation  of  futile  desue- 
tude— because  it  suits  the  exigencies  of  our  domestic 
politics.     This  is  the  straight  truth. 

As  we  write  all  the  conditions  are  ripe  for  an  out- 
burst which  must  mean  in  the  end  practical  conquest 
of  Mexico  by  this  country.  The  cause  is  one  to  fire 
the  imagination  of  the  country  and  to  bring  out  its 
fighting  resource.  We  shall,  of  course,  win  in  the  long 
run.  That  is  inevitable  in  the  nature  of  things.  The 
pity  of  it  is  that  stupid  policies  at  Washington  have 
forced  upon  us  an  unnecessary  war  and  in  the  end 
must  involve  us  in  responsibilities  which  in  their 
larger  import  might  have  been  avoided.  Three  years 
ago  we  might  have  established  ourselves  toward 
Mexico  in  a  relationship  comparable  to  our  guardian- 
ship of  Cuba.  It  would  have  cost  little  or  nothing 
in  the  way  of  bloodshed  and  it  would  have  saved 
colossal  losses  and  years  of  anxiety.  Now  matters 
have  come  to  a  stage  in  which  nothing  short  of  mili- 
tary conquest  is  practicable  with  the  tremendous  and 
permanent  responsibilities  which  such  conquest  must 
put  upon  us.  

War  with  Mexico  will  be  a  nasty  business.  We 
can,  of  course,  isolate  the  country,  deprive  it  of  sup- 
plies, and  subjugate  it  by  sheer  force  of  superior  num- 
bers. But  the  job  will  have  in  it  elements  suggestive 
of  fighting  a  nest  of  hornets.  While  we  with  larger 
forces  are  crushing  the  Mexicans  they  will  be  doing 
something  to  us.  For  the  time  being  they  are  fairly 
well  provided  with  munitions.  Military  supplies  to 
which  the  American  government  has  been  helping  Car- 
ranza  and  Villa  during  the  past  two  years  will  now 
be  turned  against  our  own  army.  Many  an  American 
lad  will  be  laid  low  by  the  very  weapons  which  Presi- 
dent Wilson  in  his  egotism  and  stubbornness  has  per- 
mitted agents  of  Carranza  and  Villa  to  buy  in  Ameri- 
can markets  and  transport  across  the  border  in  the 
face  of  warnings  and  pleadings. 

It  is  now  more  than  three  years  since  the  Mexican 
situation  made  it  obvious  to  men  of  intelligence  that 
war  must  come.  -Yet  we  are  totally  unprepared.  Our 
national  military  forces  are  inadequate  alike  at  the 
points  of  numbers,  equipment,  and  discipline.  Our 
militia,  now  called  into  action,  has  had  no  training 
for  this  particular  work.  Before  we  can  meet  the 
Mexicans  with  any  assurance  of  success  we  must  prac- 
tically create  armies.  This  can  not  be  done  in  a  day 
or  a  month.  Overwhelmingly  superior  as  we  are  in 
all  the  fundamental  elements  of  force,  we  are  not  ready 
upon  the  instant  to  meet  even  poverty-ridden  and  dis- 
tracted Mexico  in  open  conflict.  The  end,  of  course, 
is   certain.      But    there    must   be   a    very    considerable 


period  of  anxiety  and  stress;  and  probably  we  shall 
suffer  cruel  surprises.  We  must  pay  in  blood  for  the 
stupidities  and  blunders  of  the  past  three  years. 


The  Longshoremen's  Strike. 

Many  interests  up  and  down  the  Coast  are  still 
suffering  severely  under  conditions  imposed  by  the 
strike  of  the  trades  which  load  and  unload  ships.  A 
few  employers  of  special  courage  and  energy  have  con- 
trived to  get  their  work  done  by  non-union  men.  But 
the  strike  has  served  to  tie  up  the  major  part  of  the 
activities  of  the  harbor  front.  The  contest  has  resolved 
itself  into  a  fight  for  and  against  the  open  shop.  The 
issue  of  wages  has  been  practically  accommodated,  but 
there  remains  the  demand  of  the  strikers,  all  of  whom 
are  union  men,  for  monopoly  of  labor.  Employers,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  conceding  all  other  points,  but  are 
unwilling  to  concede  this  radical  demand.  At  Los  An- 
geles and  Portland,  where  freedom  in  the  industries  is 
universally  enforced,  the  employing  element  stands  firm 
for  the  open  shop.  At  San  Francisco  and  Seattle, 
where  unionism  is  strong  and  arrogant,  there  is  dis- 
position to  wobble.  Up  to  now  the  open-shop  cause 
has  been  sustained,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  who 
have  followed  the  contest  with  close  attention  that  the 
rule  will  ultimately  be  established.  Assuredly  it  ought 
to  be.  If  there  be  any  one  principle  of  overwhelming 
importance  in  this  city  and  in  this  country  it  is  that 
which  underlies  and  sustains  freedom  in  the  industries. 

One  circumstance  which  has  added  an  element  of 
bitterness  to  the  pending  contest  is  the  proven  bad 
faith  of  the  Longshoremen's  Association  in  having 
struck  arbitrarily  and  without  warning  in  the  face  of 
a  contract  prescribing  a  period  of  sixty  days  for  con- 
sideration of  any  differences  which  might  arise.  This 
contract  was  entered  into  December  23,  1915,  and  was 
witnessed  by  Mr.  Rowland  B.  Mahany,  Commissioner 
of  Conciliation,  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
acting  for  and  as  the  special  representative  of  Secre- 
tary Wilson  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  The  terms 
of  the  contract  are  as  follows:  "This  agreement  to 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect  from  December  jr, 
iqi$,  and  to  continue  in  effect  thereafter  until  either 
party  hereto  shall  give  notice  to  the  other  party  in 
uriting  of  the  desire  to  have  the  same  changed.  Such 
notice  must  be  given  at  least  sixty  days  prior  to  said 
change  going  into  effect." 

When  the  facts  of  the  strike  were  presented  to  Sec- 
retary Wilson  in  the  latter  part  of  May  he  made 
prompt  appeal  and  protest  to  the  Longshoremen's  As- 
sociation against  violation  of  the  conditions  of  the  con- 
tract. In  a  telegram  directed  to  the  Longshoremen's 
Association  he  said: 

The  statement  that  you  are  not  proposing  to  change  the 
agreement,  but  to  cancel  it,  deceives  no  one.  You  can  not 
cancel  such  an  agreement  without  changing  it  to  something 
else.  *  *  *  No  union  can  long  exert  an  influence  for  good 
which  deliberately  violates  its  contract  for  temporary  gain. 
Where  the  honor  and  integrity  of  any  union  can  be  justly 
assailed  on  the  grounds  of  bad  faith,  a  serious  injury  is  done 
to  the  future  welfare  of  the  wage-workers  everywhere,  either 
union  or  non-union.  The  average  workingman  has  little  else 
to  lose  than  his  honor  and  integrity.  When  that  is  gone  he  is 
in  a  sorry  plight  indeed.  May  I  not,  therefore,  earnestly  urge 
you,  and  through  j'ou  the  members  of  your  union,  to  return  to 
work  under  the  terms  of  the  contract  of  December  23,  1915, 
and  pending  the  notice  provided  for  in  the  contract  allow 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  use  its  good  offices  in  bringing 
about  an  adjustment  of  any  just  grounds   for  dispute. 

It  is  a  rule  of  equity  that  those  who  plead  for  equity 
must  come  with  clean  hands.  Putting  aside  all  other 
points  at  issue,  those  who  have  brought  about  this 
striken — the  Longshoremen's  Association,  to  be  plain 
about  it — do  not  come  with  clean  hands.  They  come 
subject  to  the  moral  delinquency  of  having  deliberately 
broken  a  contract  entered  into  with  due  1 
and  solemnity.  Secretary  Wilson's  tele. 
has   all    the    weight,   as    related   to   this    ; 
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situation,  of  a  judicial  determination.  No  group  of 
men  in  any  walk  or  relation  of  life  can  hope  for  suc- 
cess when  it  fails"  at  the  elementary  moral  point  of 
respecting  its  engagements. 

• 

Editorial  Notes. 

Mr.  Fairbanks  was  not  a  candidate  for  the  vice- 
presidency.  Mr.  Fairbanks  is,  strictly  speaking,  "presi- 
dential timber,"  and  it  was  with  entire  justification 
that  he  stood  as  a  candidate  for  first  place  on  the 
ticket.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Fairbanks  is  a  big 
enough  man  without  sacrifice  of  dignity  to  take  the 
second  place.  He  is  a  man  of  unquestioned  character, 
of  large  experience  and  fine  talents.  If  by  any  chance 
the  presidency  should  fall  to  him  under  the  constitu- 
tional provision  it  will  be  in  safe  hands. 


There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  will 
during  the  coming  campaign  give  active  support  to 
the  candidacy  of  Hughes  and  Fairbanks.  The  choice 
is  between  Hughes  and  Fairbanks  and  Wilson  and 
Marshall.  As  an  intelligent  and  patriotic  man  and  as 
in  all  essentials  a  Republican,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  but 
one  course.  That  he  made  a  tremendous  mistake,  both 
moral  and  political,  in  permitting  the  Progressive  con- 
vention at  Chicago  to  traffic  with  his  name  up  to  the 
last  hour  goes  without  saying.  But  now  he  will  do 
what  he  mav  to  condone  that  error. 


Eut  while  Mr.  Roosevelt,  regarding  the  situation 
broadly,  is  taking  a  right  and  manly  course,  our  own 
Hiram  is  still  ranting  round  in  an  effort  stimulated 
by  disappointment  and  spite  to  "do  up"  the  Republican 
party.  Under  his  traditional  policy  of  rule  or  ruin 
he  wants  now  to  put  a  Progressive  ticket  in  the  field, 
not  in  the  hope  of  success,  but  for  the  single  purpose 
of  defeating  Hughes  and  electing  Wilson.  Yet,  unless 
all  signs  fail,  we  shall  soon  have  Mr.  Johnson  back  in 
California  appealing  for  Republican  votes  in  behalf  of 
his  own  candidacy  for  the  Senate.  It  will  be  well  for 
Republicans  to  remember  that  Mr.  Johnson,  besides 
being  originally  a  traitor  to  the  party,  now  stands 
among  its  most  persistent  and  malignant  enemies. 


The  Chicago  Conventions  Reviewed. 

[The  editor  of  the  "Argonaut"  has  received  from  a 
friend  and  one-time  professional  associate  a  persona! 
letter  reviewing  the  Chicago  conventions,  so  full  of  in- 
formation and  so  careful  in  its  reflections,  that  he  is 
giving  it  verbatim  to  his  readers.  It  comes  from  a  man 
trained  to  observation  and  to  careful  thinking,  of  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  for  knowing  inhat  uas  doing  at 
Chicago  both  as  a  participator  and  as  a  looker-on. 
This  letter  has  the  merit  of  having  been  uritten  ob- 
viously without  reservation  of  judgment,  free  from 
limitation  of  any  kind.  It  can  not  fail  to  interest 
thoughtful  readers  of  the  "Argonaut,"  precisely  as  it 
has  interested  the  editor,  who  makes  room  for  it  by 
giving  up  much  of  the  space  usually  accorded  to  ex- 
pression of  editorial  opinion.'] 

Chicago,  June  13,  1916. 

My  Dear  Holman:  You  .want  a  plain  tale  of  the 
Chicago  conventions.  You  shall  have  it — a  picture 
sketched  on  the  Tuesday  of  the  week  following.  The 
drawing  shall  be  accurate  and  the  perspective  true. 

The  stage-setting  shows  the  Auditorium  and  Con- 
gress hotels  adjoining  each  other,  facing  on  Michigan 
Avenue,  fronting  the  lake.  In  the  former  are  the  Pro- 
gressive headquarters  and  convention  hall.  In  the 
latter  are  the  headquarters  of  all  the  Republican  can- 
didates. The  weather  is  continually  rainy  with  sharp 
gusts  of  wind  blowing  off  the  lake. 

The  curtain  rises  on  the  usual  convention  mob  of 
sightseers  and  "rooters,"  the  latter  well  named  from 
their  hog-like  ignorance  of  and  indifference  to  every 
civility  of  life.  All  are  idiots;  some  natural,  some  for 
hire.  If  they  have  a  single  idea  it  is  that  they  can 
influence  a  presidential  nomination  by  yelling  in  your 
ear.  In  the  steaming  crowds  is  an  unusual  number 
of  women — vacuous,  wondering,  or  obstreperous,  ac- 
cording to  temperament.  They  are  accounted  for  by 
women's  growing  craving  for  publicity  and  politics. 


teachers  and  shopgirls  of  Chicago,  turned  out  with 
admirable  courage  and  deplorable  judgment.  Men 
would  have  postponed  the  procession  on  account  of  the 
weather;  the  women  were  afraid  to  do  so  lest  the  men 
laugh  at  their  fear  of  wetting  their  bottines  and  spoil- 
ing their  hats.  The  result  inspired  only  a  derisive 
pity.  The  bands,  as  bands  will,  played  all  sorts  of  in- 
appropriate music — "The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me," 
"There'll  Be  a  Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town  Tonight," 
"Massa's  in  the  Cold,  Cold  Ground,"  "What  the  Hell 
Do  I  Care,"  and  other  mannish  melodies — while  the 
bedraggled  women  heroically  tramped  in  paper-soled 
shoes.  By  police  returns  over  a  ton  of  hairpins,  combs, 
broken  umbrellas,  banners,  and  like  impedimenta  were 
gathered  up  by  the  street-cleaning  department.  By 
medical  report  one-half  of  the  paraders  in  occupations 
failed  to  report  for  duty  next  day.  The  demonstra- 
tion admittedly  cost  sixty  thousand  dollars  and  netted 
a  declaration  in  the  Republican  platform  favorable  to 
woman  suffrage,  but  declaring  it  be  solely  a  matter  of 
state  cognizance.  The  leaders  of  the  movement  are 
divided.  At  this  writing  they  are  still  hotly  debating 
whether  they  got  something  or  nothing — whether  they 
were  cuddled  or  cut,  bundled  or  bunked. 


The  suffragettes  held  a  mid-week  parade  past  the 
political  headquarters  of  both  parties.  Fifty  thousand 
women  registered  their  promises  to  inarch.  Every 
hand     ,i   the  city  was  engaged.     The  men  were  to  be 

:rrt..elmed  by  the  demonstration.  It  rained  and 
Five  thousand  women   and  girls,  most  of  them 


The  Boss  is  pictured  in  the  fevered  imaginations  of 
the  Progressives  as  a  combination  of  fat  spider  and 
German  field  marshal.  He  has  the  genius  for  strategy 
and  autocratic  power  of  the  latter  and  the  malignant 
destructiveness  of  the  former.  The  bosses  meet  in  se- 
clusion, issue  orders  to  their  troops,  the  delegates,  and 
so  force  nominations;  it  all  being  designed  to  enable 
them  to  suck  the  life  blood  of  the  people.  The  bosses 
all  come  from  the  Old  Guard.  Hence,  "Down  with 
the  Old  Guard."  Thus  we  heard  much  from  such 
men  as  Victor  Murdock  and  your  Governor  John- 
son about  these  infamous  bosses  and  the  "hand- 
picked"  Republican  delegations.  Of  course  none  of 
these  men  believe  this  themselves.  Your  governor, 
for  example,  knows  how  little  "hand-picking"  there 
was  of  the  delegation  from  his  own  state  and 
what  became  of  his  own  personally-selected,  hand- 
picked,  and  paper-wrapped  delegates.  Every  man 
in  the  United  States  who  does  not  let  the  dema- 
gogues do  his  thinking  knows  that  a  political  party, 
no  more  than  a  corporation  or  any  other  body  of 
men,  can  live  without  organization.  Organizing  ability 
means  brains,  and  brains  mean  party  leadership.  The 
Old  Guard  of  the  Republican  party  are  simply  those 
men  of  proved  ability  to  whom  their  fellows  look  for 
advice  and  guidance.  They,  to  their  political  enemies, 
are  the  "bosses,"  though  w7hen  one  of  them  goes  ovei 
to  the  adversary  he  immediately  ceases  to  be  a  "boss" 
and  becomes  a  "leader" ;  witness  Flynn  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Johnson  of  California.  It  is  a  matter  of 
just  pride  for  the  Republican  party  that  it  has  so  many 
of  these  men,  trusted  in  their  states,  and,  because  of 
this  and  their  wisdom,  potential  in  the  national  coun- 
cils. When  the  Republican  "Old  Guard"  and  "bosses" 
are  berated,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  "in  a  multitude 
of  councillors  is  strength."  Also  there  is  room  for  mer- 
riment when  one  thinks  of  the  condition  of  the  other 
two  parties :  The  Democrats  ruled  absolutely  by  a 
single  autocrat  who  will  name  himself  for  President 
and  will  name  his  vice-presidential  running  mate,  who 
will  not  allow  the  party  to  debate  its  own  principles 
and  policies,  but  will  turn  over  for  their  abject  accept- 
ance a  platform  every  word  of  which  is  written  by 
himself  in  chaste,  if  ambiguous,  college  English.  Still 
more  ludicrous  the  position  of  the  Progressives — a 
"national  party"  which  is  the  creation  of  one  man,  is 
ruled  by  one  man,  and  evanishes  into  nothingness  by 
the  withdrawal  of  one  man.  The  Republicans  have 
their  leaders  or  bosses,  as  you  please.  The  Democrats 
have  a  single  tyrant,  the  Progressives  a  single  God. 
The  elimination  of  the  Old  Guard  and  of  the  New  Old 
Guard  which  will  succeed  them  would  mean  the  de- 
struction of  the  virility  of  the  Republican  party  and  the 
reduction  of  it  to  the  pitiable  position  of  the  other 
parties  whose  destinies  are  each  in  the  hands  of  one 
man.  

George  Harvey  told  only  a  half-truth  when  he  said 
that  nobody  was  for  Hughes  but  the  people.  Many  of 
the  Republican  leaders  were  earnestly  for  him,  as,  for 
example,  Lodge  and  Crane  from  Massachusetts,  and  in 
New  York,  whose  delegation  was  divided,  he  was  the 
second  choice  of  the  Barnes-Root  delegates.  Every 
candidate  and  every  leader  made  his  estimates  of  the 


delegates  in  the  Republican  convention  who,  like  the 
California  delegates,  were  absolutely  independent  and 
would  vote  for  what  they  conceived  to  be  for  the  best 
interest  of  the  party.  The  concensus  was  that  of  980 
delegates,  750  were  of  this  character. 

This  was  unquestioned.  But  here  entered  the  poli- 
tics of  the  situation.  The  leaders  greatly  wished 
reconciliation  and  the  avoidance  of  a  third  ticket. 
They  desired  to  bring  Roosevelt  into  line,  knowing 
that  without  him  the  Progressives  were  negligible. 
They  feared  Hughes  might  not  be  acceptable.  They 
wanted  from  Roosevelt  a  declaration,  a  list,  if  possible, 
of  the  names  of  the  men  who  measured  up  to  the 
standard  he  set.  The  temper  of  the  750  delegates  was 
equally  conciliatory.  They  also  wanted  this  and  waited 
for  it.  In  the  hope  that  Roosevelt  would  eliminate 
Hughes  from  his  list  lay  the  one  chance  of  the  minor 
candidates  and  favorite  sons,  who  therefore  were  like- 
wise anxious  for  the  Rooseveltian  pronouncement. 
Here  was  absolute  unanimity,  saving  that  the  uncom- 
promising of  the  Hughes  supporters  feared  that  be- 
cause of  the  silence  enforced  on  the  justice,  and  the 
right  of  no  one  to  speak  for  him,  Roosevelt  would  de- 
clare that  he  could  not  support  him.  They  therefore 
desired  speedy  and  continuous  balloting,  asserting  in 
argument  that  when  nominated  Hughes'  declaration 
would  be  so  complete  as  certainly  to  satisfy  Roosevelt. 
Notwithstanding  this  the  controlling  sentiment  of  the 
Republicans  was  to  listen  to  and  if  possible  conciliate 
Roosevelt,  and  their  attitude  was  one  of  anxious  ex- 
pectancy. Every  possible  effort  to  get  some  specific 
declaration  from  Roosevelt  was  made  by  the  Repub- 
licans. The  result  was  the  cryptic  telegram  to  Jackson 
which  seemed  to  strike  at  Hughes,  and  the  expression 
of  a  willingness  to  address  the  Republican  convention 
on  invitation  so  to  do.  The  leaders  and  at  least  750 
of  the  delegates  would  have  welcomed  Roosevelt's  ap- 
pearance on  the  floor  of  the  convention.  They  knew 
that  once  before  them  he  would  squarely  answer,  with- 
out evasion,  the  question  that  certainly  would  be  put: 
Who  of  the  candidates  before  this  convention  measure 
up  (or  fail  to  measure  up)  to  the  standard  you  have 
set?  Such  was  the  temper  of  the  convention  up  to  the 
time  the  voting  had  begun  that  from  any  list  Roose- 
velt might  have  named,  a  candidate  would  certainly 
have  been  chosen,  even  to  the  elimination  of  Justice 
Hughes.  Indeed  more  than  that:  Had  he  named  any 
one  man  not  an  impossibility  (like  General  Wood)  his 
suggestion  would  probably  have  been  accepted. 


Why  did  he  not  come  to  Chicago,  and  why  did  he 
not  name  a  list  of  acceptables?  The  truth  is  he  could 
not  come  to  Chicago  without  invitation.  His  own 
party,  for  reasons  hereafter  given,  did  not  want  him 
and  would  not  invite  him,  and  the  Republicans  did 
want  him  and  could  not  invite  him  as  Chairman 
Harding  held  that  under  the  rules  unanimous  consent 
was  necessary  before  he  could  address  the  convention. 
As  shown  above,  it  was  impossible  to  secure  such 
consent.  Why  did  he  not  give  forth  a  list  of  accept- 
able names?  It  was  believed  he  would  support  Root, 
or  Weeks,  or  Fairbanks,  or  Sherman  (Borah  had  with- 
drawn in  favor  of  Hughes),  but  nobody  knew  abso- 
lutely. It  was  believed  he  would  not  support  Hughes, 
but  nobody  knew  absolutely.  The  one  answer  is 
that  he  was  mistakenly  led  to  believe  that  he  himself 
could  and  would  receive  the  Republican  nomination 
and  that  the  suggestion  by  him  of  other  names  would 
be  a  confession  of  weakness  and  a  loophole  of  escape 
for  the  convention  from  what  was  otherwise  inevitable 
— his  own  nomination.  Under  this  ill-advised  and  pre- 
posterous conviction  he  remained  silent. 


Meanwhile,  and  because  of  Roosevelt's  silence, 
Hughes  was  hourly  gaining  strength.  For  another 
mistaken  belief  had  sprung  up  and  was  spreading 
rapidly  amongst  the  delegates.  This  was  that  Roose- 
velt did  not  mean  to  "trot  fair,"  that  he  would  head 
the  third  party  if  the  Republicans  nominated  anybody 
but  himself,  and  that  the  only  thing  left  to  do  was  to 
nominate  Hughes,  their  strongest  man,  and  go  into  the 
campaign  with  the  certainty  that,  win  or  lose,  it  would 
mean  the  absolute  elimination  of  Roosevelt.  "Four 
years  ago,"  it  was  argued,  "he  fought  the  Republican 
party  because  he  had  a  grievance.  This  year  he  has 
no  grievance.  He  is  fighting  it  simply  to  ruin  it,  to 
reelect  Wilson." 

Nevertheless,  and  as  a  last  hope,  conference  com- 
mittees were  appointed  by  both  conventions.    The  con- 
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viction  I  have  spoken  of  was  strengthened  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Progressive  conferees,  one  of  whom  was 
your  governor.  They  agreed  that  in  principles  the 
two  parties  were  united.  They  agreed  on  the  national 
necessity  for  the  defeat  of  Wilson,  but  they  would  not 
consider  or  even  listen  to  any  name  but  Roosevelt. 
Hughes  was  and  had  been  denounced  openly  in  the 
Progressive  convention,  your  governor  enhancing  his 
reputation  by  speaking  of  him  as  "tissue-paper."  It 
was  Roosevelt  or  nobody.  A  conference  with  men  of 
such  minds  could  of  course  lead  to  nothing.  Nor  did 
the  Progressives  mean  that  it  should  lead  to  anything. 


Two  ballots  had  been  taken.  Roosevelt  it  was  plain 
even  to  the  wildest  of  his  fanatics  could  not  be  nomi- 
nated. Indeed  he  never  had  the  shade  of  a  shadow  of 
a  chance.  The  drift  to  Hughes  was  strong  and  un- 
checkable.  The  favorite  sons  had  tried  in  vain  to  con- 
centrate their  votes  on  one  of  themselves.  They  neither 
could  agree  upon  the  one,  nor  could  they  have  arrested 
the  Hughes  tide  if  they  had  agreed.  Only  Roosevelt 
could  have  done  that,  and  when  he  spoke  he  spoke  too 
late.  The  favorite  sons  on  Friday  night  had  agreed  to 
withdraw  in  favor  of  Hughes,  and  the  fact  was  widely 
known.  The  convention  had  waited  till  the  week's  end 
for  the  oracle  to  speak  and  he  had  remained  silent. 
Hughes'  name  had  been  submitted  to  the  Progressive 
conferees  and  had  been  received  with  contempt.  The 
convention  met  Saturday  morning  with  this  knowledge 
prepared  to  nominate  Hughes  with  practical  unanimity. 
Then  came  Roosevelt's  too  long  delayed  message  sug- 
gesting Senator  Lodge.  The  message  which  one,  two, 
or  three  days  before  would  have  insured  Lodge's  selec- 
tion created  not  even  a  ripple  of  excitement.  Lodge 
was  not  even  in  nomination.  He  himself  had  named 
his  fellow-senator.  Weeks,  and  was  an  ardent  Hughes 
supporter.  He  himself  moved  to  make  Hughes'  nomi- 
nation unanimous  and  it  was  done.  Such  were  the 
labors  and  travail  of  the  Republican  convention,  and 
as  a  result  it  has  given  to  the  nation  a  ticket  unim- 
peachable and  unapproachable  in  standing,  ability,  and 
experience. 

What  now  of  the  Progressives?  In  a  nation  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  million  people  there  must  always  be  a 
certain  number  of  fanatics,  and  it  is  in  reason  to  say 
that  all  who  "had  the  price"  were  in  the  Progressive 
convention.  These  fanatics  and  their  leaders  who 
played  with  them  were  in  actual  control  of  that  con- 
vention. Upon  the  other  side  were  the  conservative 
Progressives,  who  sincerely  and  earnestly  desired  a 
coalition  and  unification  with  the  Republican  party.  It 
had  been  agreed,  as  has  been  said,  that  there  was  a 
substantial  identity  of  principles,  and  it  ought  to  be 
practicable  to  unite  on  some  man,  Roosevelt  preferred, 
but  some  one  else  if  necessary  to  carry  out  these  prin- 
ciples. Such  was  the  attitude  of  the  thinking  men  of 
the  party,  like  Perkins  and  Oscar  Straus ;  and  as  a 
man  who  has  property  in  a  country  is  very  apt  to  think 
earnestly  of  that  country's  affairs,  it  followed  that  the 
thinking  and  conservative  Progressives  were  also  their 
men  of  substance. 

Your  governor  at  first  allied  himself  with  the  howl- 
ing dervishes.  But  in  the  East  we  have  been  told  that 
he  has  carved  his  motto  out  of  the  gold  of  a  wrecked 
bank  and  that  that  motto  is,  "A  Man  Must  Eat."  He 
was  not  long  in  discovering  that  the  conservatives 
were  the  men  of  means,  from  whom  alone  future  "eats" 
might  be  expected,  and  he  made  at  least  the  semblance 
of  joining  them. 

The  uncompromising  intolerance  of  the  dervishes 
was  shown  in  the  oratory  of  Victor  Murdock,  "We 
have  left  the  door  open  for  the  Republican  party,  but 
they  have  refused  to  come  in.  Why  temporize  longer." 
Mr.  Murdock  will  never  go  far  even  as  a  professional 
agitator.  He  lacks  humor.  Think  of  the  fable  that 
shrewd  old  slave  ^Esop  would  have  written  on  this. 
The  rabbit  vowing  vengeance  against  the  elephant — 
because  he  had  invited  him  to  his  burrow,  had  left  the 
door  open,  and  the  elephant  had  refused  to  enter. 


The  truth  is  the  dervishes  were  frantic  to  nominate 
Roosevelt  and  Johnson  and  have  done.  Their  reasons 
were  expressed.  Some  honestly  believed  that  by  so 
doing  they  would  force  the  Republicans  to  take  him; 
others  hoped  they  would  thus  compel  him  to  accept  and 
so  insure  the  continued  existence  of  their  third  party. 
Between  the  two  your  governor  executed  an  admirable 
tight-rope  walk.  The  dervishes  were  afraid  to  invite 
Roosevelt    to    address    them    lest    he    counsel    delay, 


moderation,     and     harmony ;     so     their     nominations 
dragged. 

The  feature  of  their  meetings  was  oratory.  When 
their  oratory  was  in  full  swing  the  vast  Auditorium 
Hotel  rose  in  the  air  like  a  huge  Zeppelin  and  sank 
back  to  its  foundation  only  when  their  convention  ad- 
journed and  the  ventilators  were  given  a  chance. 

Their  conference  committee  had  received  with  con- 
tempt the  suggestion  of  Hughes'  name.  They  refused 
to  consider  any  other.  On  Saturday  morning  they  re- 
ceived, as  did  the  Republican  convention,  Roosevelt's 
too  long  postponed  message.  They  promptly  hissed  the 
name  of  Lodge,  tabled  the  communication,  and  nomi- 
nated Roosevelt  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Parker. 
They  wired  Roosevelt  requesting  an  immediate  accept- 
ance and  kept  their  convention  open  to  receive  it 
They  promptly  got  from  their  creator  a  "straight  right 
between  the  eyes"  and  "went  down  for  the  count."  He 
told  them  that  if  they  wanted  an  immediate  answer 
they  could  take  his  declination.  They  adjourned,  and 
most  of  them  disappeared  like  wraiths  in  the  rain  and 
mist.  The  Auditorium  sighed  and  settled  itself  once 
more  on  its  foundations. 

In  the  words  of  the  old  song,  "Then  it  ceased  and 
all  is  wail."  Your  governor,  for  example,  publicly 
aired  his  woes  by  declaring  he  "had  been  heartbroken 
all  the  week."  Why  is  not  clearly  known,  as  he  was 
living  at  the  most  extravagant  hotel  in  Chicago — the 
Blackstone,  and  certainly  "et  well."  (It  is  in  a  stage 
dialogue  that  one  says  he  picked  up  a  starving  woman 
in  front  of  the  Blackstone,  gave  her  five  hundred 
dollars  and  told  her  to  go  in  and  get  a  sandwich,  and 
his  companion  asks,  "Why  didn't  you  give  her  five 
hundred  more  so  she  could  have  butter  on  it?") 

Probably  the  reason  was  that  he  shrewdly  guessed 
that  Roosevelt's  day  with  the  Progressive  party  was  at 
an  end,  that  he  was  through  with  his  plaything  and 
was  earnestly  desirous  of  defeating  Wilson  and  putting 
an  end  to  Democratic  misrule. 

And  this  explains  your  governor's  refusal  to  accept 
the  nomination  for  the  vice-presidency,  turning  it  over 
to  that  more  obscure  dervish  from  the  stalwart  Repub- 
lico-Progressive  State  of  Louisiana.  He  feared  that 
Roosevelt  would  do  exactly  as  he  has  done.  You  re- 
member the  Cheshire  cat  in  "Alice  in  Wonderland" 
which  disappeared  all  but  its  grin.  Your  governor  was 
not  going  to  be  left  the  conspicuous  rear  end  of  a 
vanished  Moose.  

And  finally  there  was  the  question  of  money.  If 
Roosevelt  declined  there  would  be  no  angel  except 
Gifford  Pinchot;  and  his  recent  Pennsylvania  experi- 
ence would  not  tend  to  cause  him  to  loosen  his  purse- 
strings  for  another. 

So  your  governor  became  and  doubtless  remains 
heartbroken,  "All  dressed  up  and  no  place  to  go."  But 
his  judgment  was  justified.  When  Roosevelt  declined, 
the  Progressive  money-chest  closed  with  a  snap  that 
you  must  have  heard  in  California.  At  this  writing 
some  of  the  big  chiefs  have  left  the  reservation  and 
are  dancing.  Others  are  simply  milling  around  in  a 
circle  as  though  they  had  eaten  loco  weed.  Still  others, 
amongst  them  your  governor,  are  endeavoring  to  make 
war-medicine.  But  the  first  essential  to  Progressive 
war-medicine  is  the  Colonel  and  the  second  is  gold. 
Lacking  both  of  these,  their  pharmaceutical  product 
will  prove  an  excellent  substitute  for  Mother 
Winslow's  soothing  syrup. 

One  word  in  highest  commendation  is  due  to  Roose- 
velt. He  has  proved  a  truer  patriot,  cast  in  a  finer 
mould,  than  either  party  believed.  The  Republican 
party,  judging  him  on  past  performance,  feared  that 
his  Americanism  was  pure  hanky-panky  put  forth  only 
for  self-aggrandisement.  The  Progressive  party  fondly 
hoped  and  believed  the  same  thing.  His  conduct  fol- 
lowing his  Progressive  nomination  was  a  distinct  sur- 
prise to  both  parties — bringing  consternation  and  bit- 
terness to  the  one  and  confidence  and  joy  to  the  other. 
Once  more  that  amazing  man  has  vaulted  to  the  high 
pedestal  of  popular  esteem  from  which  he  deliberately 
leaped  four  years  ago. 


The  future  of  the  Progressive  party  is  easy  to  be 
foretold.  That  Roosevelt's  declination  to  head  their 
ticket  will  become  absolute  on  June  26th  no  well- 
informed  person  doubts  for  a  moment.  With  that 
declination  dies  the  Progressive  party.  Like  a  thou- 
sand other  such  side-shows  it  has  served  the  purpose 
of  its  existence,  for  good  or  ill,  and  its  last  hour  has 


arrived.  Its  rank  and  file  have  signified  their  restora- 
tion to  sanity  by  a  return  to  their  old  parties.  A  few 
of  their  demagogic  chiefs,  piping  "Onward,  Christian 
Soldier,"  will  continue  to  limp  in  front  of  the  foot- 
lights, hobble  behind  the  scenes,  and  reappear  again 
and  again  hugging  the  delusion  that  they  can  fool  the 
people  into  the  belief  that  they  are  still  an  army.  But 
most  of  these  will  go  back  to  the  ageniy,  Republican 
or  Democratic,  and  become  good  Indians  in  time  for 
the  next  distribution  of  beef  and  blankets. 

The  Progressive  convention,  with  all  its  sound  and 
fury,  signified  nothing.  The  Republican  convention  by 
its  nomination,  followed  immediately  by  the  superb 
pronouncement  of  Mr.  Hughes  with  its  "sabre  cuts  of 
Saxon  speech,"  has  at  once  lifted  the  honor  of  the 
nation  out  of  the  mire  of  contempt  into  which  Wilson 
had  dragged  it.  Every  true  American  once  more  lifts 
up  his  head  and  speaks  of  his  country  unashamed  under 
the  conviction  that  Hughes'  election  is  assured  and 
that  with  it  will  come  the  immediate  restoration  of  the 
United  States  to  its  proper  place  amongst  its  fellow- 
nations  in  respect,  esteem,  dignity,  and  pride. 

N.  C.  W. 

THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


Last  week  the  successes  of  General  BrussilorT  were  im- 
pressive. This  week  they  are  tremendous.  Czernowitz  seems 
to  have  been  taken  and  Lemberg  is  gravely  threatened.  But 
we  are  told  that  the  primary  aim  of  the  Russians  is  not  to 
take  Lemberg,  but  to  surround  and  capture  the  Austrian 
armies,  and  to  a  very  large  extent  this  seems  already  to 
have  been  done.  If  the  Russians  have  taken  150,000  pris- 
oners— and  this  estimate  has  not  been  challenged — the  total 
Austrian  losses  can  hardly  be  less  than  double  this  figure. 
Now  if  Austria's  total  eastern  force  was  600,000  men  it  is 
evident  that  she  must  have  lost  about  one-half.  It  is  a 
catastrophe  from  which  it  is  hardly  possible  that  she  can 
recover,  and  its  extent  is  not  at  all  mitigated  by  the  claim 
that  the  Russian  losses  were  equally  large.  Russia  can  afford 
it.     Austria  can  not.  

How  comes  it  that  the  Austrians  have  surrendered  in  such 
extraordinary  numbers?  It  is  certainly  not  due  to  any  fight- 
ing inferiority  in  the  Austrian  soldier,  for  there  are  no 
braver  men  on  earth.  If  any  fault  is  to  be  found  with  the 
Austrian  army  it  is  the  officers  that  must  bear  the  blame, 
and  not  the  men.  But  the  surrenders  are  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  character  of  the  assault,  which  broke  the  Austrian 
lines,  not  at  one  point  only,  but  at  many.  As  a  result  of 
this  the  Austrian  army  was  split  into  half  a  dozen  main 
fragments  and  doubtless  into  many  smaller  ones,  and,  sur- 
rounded by  far  superior  numbers,  they  had  no  alternative 
but  to  surrender.  When  the  Russian  line  was  forced  back 
in  the  great  drive  during  May  of  last  year  it  was  divided 
into  two  portions  only,  but  the  Russians  lost  over  20,000 
prisoners  during  two  or  three  days.  None  the  less  the  Rus- 
sian armies  remained  fairly  intact  and  were  able  to  withdraw 
in  good  order.  But  the  Austrian  lines  have  been  pierced 
in  many  places  and  it  has  been  comparatively  easy  to  roll  up 
the  flanks   of  these   detachments   and   capture   them    entire. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Teuton  front  as  a  whole 
stretches  in  a  line  that  is  nearly  straight  from  Riga  to 
Czernowitz.  It  is  divided  by  the  Pripet  Marsh,  and  the 
Germans  are  to  be  found  to  the  north  of  the  marsh  and  the 
Austrians  to  the  south.  But  there  is  one  German  army,  that 
of  General  von  Linsingen,  that  lies  immediately  south  of 
the  marsh,  and  Von  Linsingen  seems  to  have  had  some  slight 
successes  over  his  assailants.  South  of  Von  Linsingen  there 
are,  or  were,  five  Austrian  armies,  the  most  northerly  of 
them — that  is  to  say  the  one  that  lies  next  to  Von  Linsingen 
— being  that  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand.  This  army,  too, 
seems  to  have  held  its  own.  The  Russian  offensive  has  been 
directed  mainly  against  the  four  Austrian  armies  to  the 
south  of  the  Archduke,  and  it  is  these  armies  that  have 
suffered  so  heavily.  They  are  commanded  by  Generals 
Puhallo,  Boehm-Ermolli,  Bothmer,  and  Pflanzer.  The  Rus- 
sians have  crossed  the  Styr,  the  Ikwa,  the  Strypa,  and  the 
Dniester.  They  have  taken  the  Volhynian  triangle  of  forts 
and  although  for  a  time  they  seem  to  have  been  checked 
in  the  centre  we  must  believe  that  they  have  not  only  routed 
the  Austrian  armies  and  driven  them  back,  but  that  they 
have  split  them  into  fragments  and  compelled  their  surrender 
with  almost  incredible  quantities  of  munitions.  The  mere 
taking  of  citadels  is  of  relatively  small  importance.  Any 
citadel  can  be  taken  if  there  are  no  men  to  defend  it,  and 
Austria  will  certainly  have  to  bestir  herself  if  her  own  arms 
are  to  make  any  substantial  salvages. 


Major  Moraht,  the  German  military  expert  who  has  so  often 
been  quoted  in  this  column,  writes  to  the  Berlin  Tagcblatt  in 
a  distinctly  despondent  vein.  He  says  that  the  strength  of 
the  Russian  offensive  was  "scarcely  to  be  expected,"  although 
we  can  hardly  understand  how  the  preparations  could  have 
been  hidden  from  the  Austrian  commanders  in  these  days  of 
aeroplanes  and  spies.  If  we  are  optimistic,  says  Major 
Moraht,  "we  can  suppose  that  Russia  is  staking  her  last  great 
force."  But  the  major  himself  is  evidently  no1  optiinistic, 
for    he    hastens    to    add,    "but   a    more    car.  il! 

remind    us    that    populous    Russia    produce-  .'.000,000 

young    men    every    year    who    are    suited 
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The  unsuccessful  Russian  offensive  against  Von  Hindenburg 
comprised  about  fourteen  divisions.  But  now,  says  the  major, 
"we  conclude  that  the. Russian  forces  are  twice  as  numerous 
and  that  the  enemy's  southeastern  command  has  hurled  at 
least  6,000,000,  without  counting  reserves,  against  the  po- 
sitions that  we  are  defending  between  the  River  Styr  at 
Czartorysk  and  Czernowitz.  Included  in  this  struggle  are 
German  soldiers  on  the  Styr  and  Austro-Germans  at  Rovno 
as  far  as  the  army  of  Count  Bothmer  and  the  army  of 
General  Pflanzer."  It  would  be  well  to  discount,  says  Major 
Moraht,  the  Russian  stories  of  Austrian  losses.  Exaggeration 
of  such  matters  was  "ever  a  Russian  characteristic."  The 
offensive  against  Von  Hindenburg  seemed  to  succeed  for  a 
short  time,  but  four  weeks  later  it  ended  in  defeat,  and  "we 
hope  that  the  same  thing  will  happen  to  the  Russian  offensive 
in  the  southeast."  Major  Moraht's  estimate  of  the  number 
of  Russians  is  an  impressive  one.  He  believes  that  the  Czar 
in  this  one  field  alone  has  as  many  men  as  the  whole  Ger- 
man force  in  all  fields,  and  no  one  now  doubts  that  they  are 
finely  armed  and  equipped.  Indeed  we  are  told  by  one  cor- 
respondent that  every  case  of  ammunition  bears  stenciled 
upon  it  the  words,  "Do  not  spare  this  ammunition." 


Major  Moraht's  surprise  at  the  extent  of  the  Russian 
preparations  will  be  shared  by  the  world  at  large,  but  the 
world  at  large  will  be  still  more  surprised  that  the  Austrians 
should  have  been  unaware  of  them.  It  seems  but  yesterday 
that  we  read  of  unarmed  Russian  soldiers  waiting  to  snatch 
a  rifle  from  the  hand  of  some  dead  comrade,  and  now  even 
the  Austrian  dispatches  speak  of  the  Russian  supply  of  am- 
munition and  guns  as  being  "apparently  inexhaustible."  But 
how  were  these  masses  of  men  and  munitions  brought  to  the 
front  unknown  to  the  Austrians?  For  the  most  part  the  rival 
lines  are  well  within  sight  of  each  other,  and  there  was 
certainly  no  lack  of  aeroplanes  on  the  part  of  the  Austrians. 
One  must  suppose  an  almost  superhuman  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  Russians  or  else  a  corresponding  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  Austrians.  

That  Austria  should  have  diverted  such  large  forces  to  the 
attack  upon  Italy  and  with  such  a  volcano  under  her  feet 
makes  the  mystery  all  the  deeper.  It  is  of  course  conceiv- 
able that  the  necessity  of  crushing  at  least  one  of  the  Allies 
was  allowed  to  outweigh  all  other  considerations.  It  may 
have  been  deemed  possible  to  inflict  a  final  blow  upon  Italy 
that  should  be  so  rapid  and  so  conclusive  as  to  permit  the 
return  of  the  Austrian  armies  before  the  Russians  could 
get  into  motion.  And  it  must  be  said  that  the  Italian  un- 
awareness  of  what  was  pending  seems  to  have  been  equal 
to  that  of  the  Austrians.  Another  possible  explanation  is 
that  the  Austrians  tempted  the  attack  in  order  to  forestall 
what  they  may  have  believed  would  be  a  greater  attack  later 
on.  They  may  have  underestimated  the  force  that  they 
were  invoking  and  been  quite  unaware  of  the  extent  of  the 
Russian  preparations.  They  may  have  believed  that  Russia 
would  not  be  in  a  position  to  strike  hard  until  about  August, 
seeing  that  Archangel  is  only  now  open  and  the  stores  await- 
ing admission  there  would  necessarily  take  a  long  time  to 
reach  the  front.  They  may  have  judged  that  almost  any 
risk  was  permissible  for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  initiative 
in  their  own  hands  and  preventing  the  Allies  from  choosing 
their  own  time  and  place  for  their  concerted  offensive.  But 
whatever  their  calculations  may  have  been,  they  were  terribly 
wrong,  and  we  are  still  left  to  wonder  at  the  secrecy  and  the 
efficiency  with  which  Russia  prepared  for  her  great  stroke 
and  the  skill  with  which  it  was  delivered. 


That  the  Germans  will  be  able  to  give  any  very  substantial 
aid  to  the  Austrians  seems  doubtful.  It  was  evidently  ex- 
pected that  Von  Hindenburg  in  the  north  might  be  tempted 
to  send  reinforcements  southward,  but  if  he  had  any  such 
inclination  it  was  at  once  discouraged  by  the  fact  that  he 
himself  was  attacked  and  thus  furnished  with  full  occupation 
for  all  the  forces  at  his  command.  The  German  reports 
show  that  these  attacks  were  repulsed,  but  this  can  hardly 
be  counted  as  a  German  victory,  since  the  main  object  of 
the  attacks  was  to  keep  Von  Hindenburg's  hands  full.  It  is 
not  quite  clear  whether  the  fighting  north  of  the  Pripet 
Marsh  was  begun  by  the  Russians  or  by  the  Germans,  but  it 
was  equally  good  strategy  for  both.  The  Russians  would 
wish  to  give  Von  Hindenburg  plenty  to  do  so  as  to  prevent 
him  from  sending  aid  to  the  Austrians,  and  Von  Hindenburg 
himself  would  be  willing  enough  to  fight  in  the  hope  of 
drawing  Russians  away  from  the  southern  field  and  main- 
taining his  own  position.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  Germans  in  the  north  must  either  advance  or  fall 
back.  The  disappearance  of  the  Austrians  from  the  southern 
end  of  the  line  means  that  the  German  right  flank  is  more  or 
less  exposed  and  is  in  danger  of  being  turned.  Von  Hinden- 
burg must  soon  have  to  choose  between  a  determined  effort 
to  advance  and  so  to  turn  the  Russian  right  flank,  or  fall 
back  in  order  to  save  his  own  right  flank.  It  seems  hardly 
possible  that  he  can  stay  where  he  is  now. 


General  Brussiloff  is  a  veteran  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war 
of  1877.  He  commanded  in  the  first  Galician  campaign  of 
1914  in  conjunction  with  General  Xikolas  Ruzsky,  and  it  was 
the  two  men  together  who  worsted  the  Austrian  General  von 
Auffenburg,  occupying  Lemberg  and  Przemysl  and  almost 
reaching  Cracow.  But  Mackensen,  who  was  finally  placed 
in  command  of  the  Austro-German  armies,  proved  too  much 
for  the  Ri  ssians,  and  they  had  to  give  up  their  conquests. 
Now  they  seem  likely  to  recover  them  all  unless  Mackensen, 
of  whom  we  have  not  heard  much  lately,  should  be  in  a 
>       ►    appear'  once    more    on    the    scene    and    with    an 


has    shown    herself    so    persistently    coy   that   we 


have  almost  given  up  the  habit  of  speculating  as  to  her 
actions.  But  she  must  certainly  see  once  more  the  parting 
of  the  ways  before  her  in  the  Russian  occupation  of  Czerno- 
witz, which  is  the  capital  of  Bukowina.  Roumania  has  been 
in  possession  of  Bukowina  upon  two  occasions  and  she  con- 
siders that  the  province  rightfully  belongs  to  her.  She  looks 
upon  it  very  much  as  Italy  looks  upon  the  Irridenta.  Buko- 
wina was  the  bribe  offered  to  Roumania  by  the  Allies  in  the 
hope  of  winning  her  aid  early  in  the  war,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  bribe  would  have  been  a  sufficient  one  if 
Roumania  had  been  sure  that  the  Allies  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  the  payment.  But  she  was  by  no  means  sure, 
and  she  wras  naturally  unwilling  to  incur  Teuton  enmity  un- 
less she  was  quite  certain  that  she  would  be  protected  in 
doing  so  and  that  her  choice  would  be  of  the  winning  side. 
The  Russian  reverses  naturally  confirmed  her  in  her  neu- 
trality, but  now  with  the  Russians  actually  in  possession  of 
Bukowina  the  situation  takes  on  a  very  different  aspect  It 
may  now  seem  to  Roumania  that  Russia  is  in  a  position  to 
fulfill  her  promises  and  to  protect  her  friends.  The  com- 
mercial arrangement  recently  made  by  Roumania  and  Ger- 
many actually  means  very  little  more  than  that  Roumania 
is  willing  to  sell  her  merchandise  to  any  one  who  is  able  to 
pay  for  it.  If  she  is  now  satisfied  that  the  Allies  will  win 
she  will  probably  join  them,  and  it  is  significant  that  Bul- 
garia is  said  to  be  moving  her  armies  in  the  direction  of 
the  Roumanian  frontier.  And  so  far  as  Bulgaria  is  concerned 
we  may  be  sure  that  nowhere  are  the  Russian  successes 
being  watched  with  more  tense  interest  than  here.  If  Russia 
should  ever  get  the  chance  to  exterminate  Bulgaria  we  may 
be  quite  sure  that  she  will  do  so  gleefully  unless  Bulgaria 
should  make  her  peace  in  good  time. 

What  must  be  the  effect  of  this  great  Russian  effort  upon 
the  other  fields  of  war?  It  is  a  question  hard  to  answer 
without  a  fuller  knowledge  than  we  now  possess  of  German 
resources.  It  means,  of  course,  the  practical  end  of  the 
campaign  against  Italy.  Already  the  Austrian  pressure  in 
the  Trentino  has  been  relaxed  and  the  Italians  seem  at  last 
to  be  aroused  to  their  dangers  and  to  their  opportunities. 
The  Russians  report  the  capture  of  many  prisoners  who  were 
recently  in  the  Italian  field,  and  even  without  this  evidence 
we  might  be  sure  that  every  available  man  would  be  hurried 
eastward  in  the  hope  of  staying  the  Russian  deluge.  It  is 
not  likely  that  Russia  was  actuated  by  any  particularly 
warm  feelings  for  Italy,  but  none  the  less  Italy  has  so  far 
profited  to  a  greater  extent  than   any  other  of  the  Allies. 


The  effect  upon  the  western  field  remains  to  be  seen.  It 
is  very  certain  that  Germany  can  not  effectually  help  Austria 
and  at  the  same  time  continue  her  tremendous  activities 
around  Verdun.  It  is  significant  that  there  has  been  very 
little  except  artillery  work  at  Verdun  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Russian  offensive,  and  while  the  cessation  of  infantry 
attacks  was  attributed  to  the  need  for  rest  it  was  more 
likely  due  to  the  necessity  of  reinforcing  Von  Hindenburg 
and  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  other  blows  that  might  be 
pending.  We  are  reasonably  safe  in  looking  upon  Verdun 
as  the  determining  factor  in  the  schedule  of  the  Allied 
offensive  in  the  west  So  long  as  the  fighting  at  Verdun 
was  so  rapidly  advancing  the  work  of  attrition  it  was  in 
every  way  advantageous  to  allow  it  to  continue.  Indeed  there 
could  hardly  be  a  general  offensive  so  long  as  the  power  to 
dictate  the  place  and  manner  of  the  fighting  was  still  in 
German  hands.  An  abandonment  of  the  Verdun  battle  there- 
fore means,  in  all  probability,  an  Allied  offensive  in  the  west, 
and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  avalanche  is  even  now 
trembling  to  its  fall.  Germany  must  either  gravely  weaken 
herself  in  the  west  in  order  to  carry  succor  to  the  east  or 
she  must  allow  the  east  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  that  would 
probably  mean  its  abandonment  to  an  almost  certain  fate. 
If  the  Allies  believe  that  Russia  is  able  to  take  care  of  any 
German  reinforcements  that  are  sent  against  her  they  will 
probably  delay  the  western  blow  until  Germany  has  with- 
drawn as  many  men  as  she  means  to.  But  if  they  consider 
it  advisable  to  prevent  any  reinforcements  being  sent  against 
Russia  they  will  strike  at  once. 


THE  TELL-TALE  CHIMNEY. 


We  may  expect  soon  to  hear  news  from  Saloniki.  Every- 
thing indicates  that  the  mine  there  must  be  nearly  ready 
to  explode.  The  steel  ring  around  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  is 
nearly  forged.  The  Black  Sea  is  commanded  by  Russia  and 
the  Mediterranean  by  the  French  and  British.  The  Russian 
armies  are  in  Bukowina  and  Asia  Minor.  The  French  and 
British  armies  are  in  Greece  and  ready  to  strike  north.  If 
they  can  do  this  successfully  then  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  will 
be  completely  surrounded.  They  are  completely  surrounded 
now  save  for  the  open  door  on  the  western  frontier  of  Bul- 
garia. If  Roumania  should  remain  neutral  she  will  act  to 
a  certain  extent  as  a  buffer  to  protect  Bulgaria  from  the 
north,  but  such  protection  would  not  be  of  much  value.  If 
Roumania  should  join  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  it 
would  be  equivalent  to  patching  on  some  three  hundred  miles 
of  ground  and  some  half-million  men  to  the  Russian  advance 
southward.  It  would  mean  the  almost  instant  end  of  Bul- 
garia. Taking  all  these  considerations  into  account,  it  is 
hard  to  resist  the  conviction  that  the  war  is  in  its  final  phase 
and  that  almost  any  day  may  bring  the  end  clearly  in  sight. 

Sax  Fraxcisco.  June  21,  1916.  Sidney  Coryn. 

No  other  country  compares  with  America  in  natural 
bridges.  Rainbow,  the  largest  in  existence,  is  308  feet 
high.  Its  span  is  six  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
Natural  Bridge  of  Virginia.  Utah  alone  has  three 
natural  bridges  that  are  higher  and  of  greater  span 
than  any  other  natural  bridges  in  the  world. 


How  the  Count  Learned  of  the   Love   of  the   Lady   Etelka. 

• 

It  was  the  time  of  the  vintage  in  Mad.  Yes,  but 
where  is  Mad?  I  did  not  know  myself  until  lately,  but 
this  much  I  am  certain  of,  that  a  delicious  wine  is 
made  from  the  grapes  which  grow  on  the  mountain- 
sides of  Mad,  and,  beside  that,  there  is  a  mineral  spring 
of  sulphur  water  in  this  otherwise  unimportant  me- 
tropolis of  Hegyallya;  but  these  two  facts  are  all  I 
know  of  the  Mad  of  today. 

Well,  then,  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  vintage — a  very 
important  time  in  Mad,  as  even  the  neighboring  market- 
town  of  Tokay  could  not  produce  such  excellent  wine. 
The  vintage  in  Hegyallya  is  a  national  festivity,  and 
the  nobility  flock  into  Mad,  not  only  from  the  Jemp- 
liner  and  Zipser  countries,  but  from  the  whole  of 
Upper  Hungary,  and  devote  a  week  to  offering  thanks 
to  kind  Bacchus,  and  rendering  homage  to  the  other 
gods  of  pleasure.  The  Hungarians  are  a  dance-loving 
people.  Bands  of  bronze-cheeked  gipsies  have  made 
us,  and  all  the  world,  familiar  with  their  soul-stirring 
and  ardent  melodies,  as  well  as  with  their  "Csardas," 
a  national  dance,  with  its  peculiar  and  passionate 
rhythm.  It  is  not  only  of  late  years  that  the  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  Theiss  have  been  fond  of  dancing; 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  much  more  so  before  the 
Western  European  civilization  penetrated,  by  means  of 
railroads  and  highways,  into  the  sacred  home  of  the 
Tokayans.  In  those  days  the  vintage-ball  in  Mad 
lasted  at  least  five  days,  and  was  so  renowned  that 
grandees  would  come  with  their  wives  and  daughters 
over  fifty  miles  to  participate  in  the  festivities. 

The  sun  had  long  set  behind  the  blue-green  tops  of 
the  vine-covered  mountains,  and  night  approached;  but 
the  ballroom  was  as  bright  as  day,  illuminated  by  num- 
berless wax-lights  from  chandeliers  and  candelabra, 
which  were  reflected  from  the  mirrored  walls,  and 
flashed  from  jewels  of  immense  worth  in  the  orders 
worn  on  the  breasts  of  brave  men,  in  the  curls  and  on 
the  snow-white  shoulders  and  arms  of  beautiful  women. 
Intoxicating  music  sounded  through  the  large  room, 
and  the  dazzling  gold  and  silver  embroideries,  costly 
laces,  fresh,  fragrant  flowers,  glistening  silks,  clear, 
ringing  laughter,  little  dancing  feet,  and  brilliant  eyes 
— all  combined  to  form  a  scene  worthy  of  the  Arabian 
Nights. 

Only  one  person  seemed  unmoved  by  this  splendor. 
He  was  a  young  cavalier,  who  for  some  time  had  been 
resting  against  a  pillar  and  who  appeared  tired  of  fol- 
lowing with  his  eyes  the  whirling,  distracting  dance. 
At  last  he  turned  away  and  passed  through  the  open 
glass  door  on  to  the  vine-covered  terrace.  He  leaned 
against  the  wooden  balustrade  and  looked  thoughtfully 
over  to  the  hills  of  Saros-Patak,  on  whose  vines,  five 
hundred  years  ago,  the  first  grapes  in  Hegyallya  had 
ripened,  and  which  now  stood  out  in  bold  relief  against 
the  evening  sky.  He  did  not  remain  alone,  however, 
for  in  a  few  moments  a  friend — the  slender  Bela — 
wiping  his  forehead,  after  the  heating  dance,  came 
toward  him. 

"Ha!  So  pensive,  Andrassy?"  he  exclaimed,  putting 
his  hand  on  his  friend's  arm. 

"I  am  resting.  I  have  done  all  that  duty  requires  of 
me.    And  anyway,  the  whole  thing  tires  me." 

"Heavens,  man!  Traitor!"  replied  the  other,  with 
affected  astonishment.  "The  ball  in  Mad  tires  you? 
Look  around  you  again.  Where  in  the  world  could  you 
find  so  many  beautiful  women,  bright  eyes,  and  pretty 
feet  as  here?" 

"Nowhere." 

"And  nevertheless  it  tires  you?" 

"As  I  have  already  said." 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  laughed  Count  Bela.  Carl  An- 
drassy shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  turned  away  in  a 
dejected  manner. 

"Now,  I'll  tell  vou  what's  the  matter  with  vou,"  said 
Bela. 

"You  make  me  curious." 

Bela  put  his  mouth  to  his  friend's  ear,  and  whis- 
pered, laughingly: 

"You  are  in  love." 

Andrassy  drew  himself  up  with  great  dignity.  His 
black  eyes  flashed  angrily  at  Bela  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  he  answered,  haughtily: 

"How  does  that  concern  you?" 

"You  are  right  there,"  replied  Bela,  again  laughing. 
"Your  being  in  love  is  none  of  my  business,  certainly, 
and  I  ought  to  be  accustomed  to  it  by  this  time,  as  I 
have  seen  you  so  often  in  that  condition  during  the 
eight  years  that  I  have  known  you.-  But  still  it  would 
make  me  very  happy  to  have  the  pleasure  of  dancing 
with  Ilka  at  your  wedding  soon." 

Andrassy  smiled. 

"You  had  better  do  all  your  dancing  here,  then,  for 
you  will  have  to  wait  a  long  time  for  my  wedding." 

Bela  looked  impatiently  at  him. 

"We  are  such  good  friends,"  he  said.  Then  in  a 
warmer  tone:     "Why  don't  you  confide  in  me?" 

"What  shall  I  confide  in  you?"  asked  Andrassy, 
angrily. 

"The  cause  of  your  ill-temper." 

"I  have  the  best  temper  in  the  world." 

"Don't  try  to  deceive  me.  I  know  you  too  well. 
You  are  in  trouble." 

"Trouble?"  said  Andrassy,   with  a  loud  and  super- 
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cilious  laugh.  "Your  imagination  must  be  very  fine. 
What  should  trouble  me?" 

"Listen  to  me,"  answered  Bela.  earnestly,  "and  don't 
try  to  deceive  me.  You  remember  when  we  were  in 
Vienna  and  Pesth  you  used  to  come  to  me,  and  throw- 
ing your  sabre  and  cap  carelessly  on  the  table,  and 
yourself  on  a  chair,  you  would  exclaim :  'I  am  in 
love'  ?" 

Andrassy  frowned. 

"What  has  that  to  do  with  the  present?"  he  asked, 
hastily. 

"At  that  time  you  were  very  much  enamored  of  at 
least  half  a  dozen  tolerably  pretty  women ;  some  were 
ladies  and  some  were  not." 

"Well." 

"And  I  laughed  over  it,  because  I  knew  you  so  well, 
and  I  also  knew  how  harmless  such  infatuations  were. 
While  you  swore  by  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar  that 
you  were  dead  in  love " 

"But " 

"But  today,"  continued  Bela,  unheeding  the  interrup- 
tion, "you  say  nothing,  call  upon  no  saints;  but,  never- 
theless, this  time  you  are  in  love.  Your  conduct  makes 
me  uneasy,  because  it  shows  that  you  are  really  seri- 
ous." 

"Thank  God,  you  have  finished  at  last,"  said  An- 
drassy, seemingly  amused.  "And  whom  am  I  in  love 
with,  if  I  may  ask?  You  will  pardon  my  curiosity,  I 
hope." 

"Ilka  says " 

"Ah  !     Your  information  comes  from  that  quarter !" 

"Yes.  Ilka  has  noticed  that  you  never  take  your 
eyes  off  Etelka  Scapary." 

Carl  Andrassy  had  expected  this  answer,  and  so  did 
not  move  a  muscle  as  Bela  mentioned  Etelka's  name, 
but  smiled  pleasantly,  and  said: 

"And  what  else  did  the  pretty  countess  say?" 

"That  you  have  not  yet  danced  once  with  Etelka." 

"Ah !  And  that  proves  that  I  am  very  much  in  love, 
does  it  not?"  asked  Carl,  laughingly. 

"Ilka  thinks  so,  and  I  agree  with  her." 

"Would  you  consider  it  another  proof  if  I  were  to 
leave  this  town  in  an  hour,  which  I  have  decided  to 
do?" 

"Yes,"  said  Bela,  positively. 

"To  the  devil  with  your  obstinacy !"  muttered  An- 
drassy, becoming  excited,  and  a  slight  flush  mounted  to 
his  brown  cheeks.  He  seemed  irresolute  for  some 
moments,  and  after  casting  a  searching  glance  into  the 
room  and  twirling  his  mustache,  he  finally  said: 

"Well,  then — you  are  right." 

"You  see,"  said  Bela,  triumphantly,  and  he  took  An- 
drassy's  arm.     "But  come  and  tell  me  all  about  it." 

"What  good  would  that  do?"  answered  Carl. 

"Perhaps  I  can  help  you." 

Andrassy  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  silence. 

"I  am  distantly  related  to  the  Scaparys,"  said  Bela. 

"So  am  I." 

"The  mother  likes  me." 

"She  doesn't  like  me.  I  am  not  economical  enough 
to  please  her.  But  the  mother's  opinion  is  of  little 
consequence  to  me." 

"She  has  the  disposal  of  Etelka's  hand,  however." 

"Of  her  heart,  also,"  angrily  replied  Andrassy. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  you,"  said  Bela, 
sternly. 

"I  hardly  know  what  to  make  of  myself.  But  never 
mind  that,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Andrassy,  changing 
the  subject,  abruptly.  "I  am  going  to  leave  in  an  hour; 
but  before  I  go  you  will  certainly  allow  me  one  dance 
with  Ilka?" 

"Most  willingly." 

They  reentered  the  overheated  room  together.  Bela 
was  slender  and  of  prepossessing  appearance,  blonde, 
with  gray  eyes.  Carl  Andrassy  was  a  little  above  the 
medium  size,  but  with  a  magnificent  figure,  which  the 
tight-fitting  Hungarian  costume  set  off  to  great  advan- 
tage. His  face  did  not  belie  his  origin.  His  hair  was 
black  and  curly,  and  under  a  broad  forehead  shone  a 
pair  of  deep-set,  lustrous,  black  eyes.  A  Roman  nose, 
strong  chin,  and  crisp  beard  completed  his  charac- 
teristic appearance,  and,  although  not  so  striking  as  his 
friend  Bela,  he  possessed  greater  claims  to  manly 
beauty. 

When  Andrassy  joined  the  dancers  with  Ilka  Aponyi, 
Bela  hastened  to  the  Countess  Scapary,  who  sat  alone, 
smiling  as  her  eyes  followed  her  daughter,  who  was 
waltzing. 

"Well,  how  are  you  enjoying  yourself,  countess?" 
asked  he. 

"Very  well,  dear  cousin.  You  see  Etelka  is  dancing, 
and  I,  as  a  wall-flower,  am  enjoying  my  child's  con- 
quests." 

At  this  moment  Etelka  returned. 

"Where  is  Ilka?"  she  asked,  giving  her  hand  to  her 
cousin. 

"She  is  dancing  with  Carl  Andrassy." 

"Ah!  with  Count  Andrassy?"  said  the  beautiful  girl, 
her  eyes  glancing  around  the  ballroom  in  search  of 
them.     "Are  you  not  jealous?" 

"No,  indeed,"  replied  Bela.  smiling,  "not  of  Carl  An- 
drassy." 

His  tone  of  voice  and  his  smile  did  not  please  her. 
She  thought  they  expressed  contempt  for  Carl,  and  a 
little  wrinkle  formed  between  her  two  eyebrows  as  she 
looked  inquiringly  at  Bela. 

"He  is  my  best  friend,  and — in  love." 


Etelka  Scapary  blushed,  and,  turning  away  quickly, 
said:    "Then  certainly  you  have  nothing  to  fear." 

The  music  ceased  and  supper  was  announced. 

"I  would  like  some  fresh  flowers,  in  my  hair,"  said 
Etelka  to  her  mother.  "The  heat  has  withered  my 
roses,  and  they  are  almost  ready  to  fall  to  pieces." 

"Well,  let's  go,  then.     We'll  meet  again,  cousin." 

The  mother  was  a  proud,  queenly  woman.  Many 
persons  said  that  she  was  very  avaricious,  but  this  fact 
you  would  never  have  suspected,  from  her  magnificent 
costumes  and  trains  of  cloth-of-gold ;  but  still  it  was 
an  open  secret  that  she  had  dismissed  the  young  Ester- 
hazy,  and  also  Gyula  Zychy,  when  they  proposed  for 
Etelka's  hand,  in  consequence  of  their  extravagant 
habits. 

Etelka  was  slender  and  graceful.  She  resembled 
Greuze's  picture  of  spring  in  her  simple  white  dress  of 
light  silver-embroidered  silk,  cut  in  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  with  a  very  short  waist.  She  wore  pale  blush 
roses  in  her  hair  and  at  her  girdle.  Her  complexion 
was  fair  and  delicate,  her  dark  eyebrows  were  arched, 
her  long,  black  lashes  shadowed  large,  liquid,  earnest 
eyes,  and  a  smile  of  happy  youth  played  around  her 
lips. 

Bela  looked  after  her,  and  said,  as  Andrassy  ap- 
proached:    "She  is  truly  charming." 

"Farewell,  friend,"  replied  Andrassy,  giving  Bela  his 
hand.    "I  leave  in  an  hour." 

"You  are  a  fool  if  you  don't  try  your  luck  before  you 
go." 

"You  know  very  well  that  I  am  not  economical 
enough,  and  that  is  what  the  Scapary  exacts  from  her 
son-in-law.  Just  think  of  what  happened  last  year, 
when  I,  with  a  special  purpose,  paid  the  countess  a 
visit.  We  were  strolling  in  the  garden,  and  I  thought- 
lessly pulled  a  plum  and  threw  it  away.  When  the 
countess  saw  this  she  was  highly  incensed,  made  me  a 
long  speech  on  economy  and  prodigality,  and  said  who- 
ever pulls  a  plum  to  eat  may  be  economical,  but  he  who 
pulls  one  to  throw  away  is  a  spendthrift,  and  to  a 
spendthrift  she  would  never  give  her  daughter." 

"That's  ridiculous." 

"I  believe  her,  however;  and  since  Esterhazy  and 
even  Gyula  Zychy  have  received  the  mitten,  I  shall  not 
risk  a  refusal." 

"You  are  too  proud." 

"Etelka,  however  charming  she  may  be,  still  has  a 
great  fault." 

"Her  mother?"  asked  Bela,  laughing. 

"No." 

"What  can  it  be,  then?" 

"She  is  the  richest  heiress  in  Hungary." 

"What  a  great  misfortune !"  exclaimed  Bela,  sar- 
castically. 

"Rich  girls  are  constantly  told  that  men  want  to 
marry  them  for  their  money  only,  and  finally  they  be- 
lieve it." 

"Well,  perhaps  you  are  right." 

"Good-by.  Your  fiancee  is  waiting  for  you.  We 
meet  again  next  November  in  Pesth." 

The  friends  shook  hands,  and  while  Bela  returned  to 
Ilka,  Carl  Andrassy,  making  his  adieux  here  and  there, 
left  the  ballroom,  and  ordered  his  carriage.  He  then' 
went  to  his  room,  which  was  on  the  first  floor,  to  pre- 
pare for  his  journey.  While  his  valet  packed  his  ef- 
fects the  count  filled  the  little  short-stemmed  pipe 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  smoking,  and  stretched 
himself,  sighing,  on  the  lounge  which  stood  in  front  of 
the  immense  fireplace.  While  puffing  thick  clouds  of 
smoke,  his  mind  was  occupied  with  Etelka.  Dared 
he  risk  following  the  advice  of  his  friend?  He  would, 
if  he  were  only  sure  of  Etelka's  affection.  But  as  it 
was — no,  he  could  not.  His  pride  won  the  victory. 
Suddenly  he  started  up  out  of  his  reverie. 

"Did  you  say  anything?"  he  asked  of  his  servant, 
who  was  busy  at  the  other  end  of  the  large  room. 

"No,  my  lord." 

Andrassy  looked  perplexed,  for  he  had  distinctly 
heard  some  one  speaking.  There  it  was  again.  A 
fresh,  melodious,  girl's  voice  asked: 

"Are  the  roses  in  the  right  place?" 

"Yes,  my  child.  Wait,  and  I  will  fasten  them 
again." 

Andrassy  understood  every  word.  He  recognized 
the  two  voices  immediately,  but  where  did  they  come 
from  ?  That  riddle  was  soon  solved.  The  fireplace  of 
his  room  connected  with  that  of  the  room  above  in  a 
manner  to  allow  him  to  hear  distinctly  every  word  that 
was  said.  Eagerly  listening,  he  bent  his  head  down  to 
the  tell-tale  chimney. 

"Are  you  enjoying  yourself  this  evening?" 

"Tolerably,"  answered  Etelka. 

"Which  of  the  gentlemen  do  you  like  best?" 

Here  was  a  pause.  The  count's  heart  beat  violently. 
He  thought  that  Etelka's  answer,  which  was  of  so 
much  importance  to  him,  was  spoken  too  softly  to  be 
heard.     He  leaned  farther  over  into  the  fireplace. 

"Still Count  Andrassy,"  she  said,  at  last. 

He  felt  like  shouting  with  joy,  but  continued  to 
listen  without  moving. 

"I  do,  too,"  said  the  mother;  "and  if  he  should  pro- 
pose to  you?" 

Andrassy  held  his  breath. 

"Oh,  mamma !"  she  answered,  reproachfully.  Then, 
after  a  little  while,  she  added,  sadly :  "I  don't  think  of 
that  any  more.     I  don't  think  that  will  ever  happen." 

"But  if  it  did?" 


"Oh,  then  I  should  be  very  happy,"  said  Etelka,  so 
softly  that  Carl  Andrassy  could  scarcely  hear  it. 

He  did  not  wait  a  moment  longer.  Springing  up,  he 
threw  away  the  extinguished  pipe.  His  cheeks  were 
burning,  and  his  eyes  glistened,  as  he  stood  in  front 
of  the  mirror  to  rearrange  his  toilet.  Suddenly  he 
stopped,  and  struck  his  forehead.  Was  he  not  dream- 
ing?   Was  it  not  a  delusion? 

"Did  you  hear  any  one  speaking  just  now?"  he 
asked,  turning  round  to  his  servant. 

"No,  my  lord,"  answered  the  valet,  astonished  at  his 
master's  strange  question. 

Andrassy  returned  to  the  fireplace  and  listened,  but 
no  one  was  speaking  now,  and  he  could  distinguish  no 
sound.  Some  one  knocked  softly.  The  landlord  en- 
tered to  inform  him  that  his  carriage  was  waiting. 

"Who  lives  on  the  next  floor?"  Andrassy  asked,  ex- 
citedly. 

"The  widowed  Countess  Scapary,"  the  landlord  re- 
plied. 

"Unharness  the  horses;  we  do  not  leave  tonight," 
commanded  the  count,  and  rushed  by  the  astonished 
man  out  of  the  door.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
Countess  Scapary  appeared  at  the  supper-table  with  an 
overjoyed  pair  of  pledged  lovers. 

Thus  Count  Carl  Andrassy  obtained  his  beautiful 
bride. 

INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Rear-Admiral  Akiyama,  regarded  as  the  foremost 
strategist  in  the  Japanese  navy,  has  been  ordered  to 
Europe  to  investigate  the  war  situation.  He  will  first 
go  to  Russia  and  then  Sweden.  After  studying  naval 
strategy  in  England  and  France  he  is  to  proceed  to  the 
Balkan  States. 

Professor  Antonio  Faverzano,  an  Italian  of  Como- 
Merati,  is  again  the  winner  of  the  celebrated  Hceuff- 
tiano  competition  for  Italian  verse,  held  annually  at 
Amsterdam.  His  composition  is  entitled  "Avise  Ignis." 
His  song,  "Satelles,"  gained  for  Professor  Faverzano 
the  magna  laude  last  year. 

Edgar  E.  Calvin,  recently  chosen  as  president  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  is  a  native  of  Indianapolis, 
and  began  his  career,  as  have  so  many  railway  ad- 
ministrators, as  a  telegraph  operator.  Then,  as  station 
agent,  train  dispatcher,  conductor,  and  trainmaster  in 
turn,  he  rose  to  be  a  division  superintendent,  first  on 
one  of  the  many  feeders  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  then 
on  another.  The  years  brought  steady  promotion  to 
higher  administrative  posts  on  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the 
Southern  Pacific,  and  the  Union  Pacific  roads. 

Joseph  C.  Grew,  secretary  of  the  American  Embassy 
at  Berlin,  who  recently  came  home  with  special  mes- 
sages from  Ambassador  Gerard  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, is  a  Boston  man  who  has  traveled  widely.  He 
began  his  official  career  in  the  consular  and  diplomatic 
service  by  acting  as  clerk  to  the  consulate  in  Cairo, 
Egypt,  and  rising  to  the  post  of  deputy.  Then  followed 
a  year  in  Mexico  City  as  embassy  secretary.  Petro- 
grad,  Berlin,  and  Vienna  followed.  In  1912  he  re- 
turned to  Berlin,  and  there  remained.  He  is  a  lover  of 
sport  and  has  written  about  his  experiences  as  a  hunter 
in  the  Far  East. 

Louis  Warren  Hill,  upon  whom  the  responsibility 
of  administering  the  railway  affairs  of  his  father,  the 
late  J.  J.  Hill,  falls,  began  the  study  of  the  Great 
Northern  upon  finishing  at  Yale.  He  sought  no  soft 
position,  but  began  at  the  bottom  and  earned  his 
places,  rising  rung  by  rung  on  the  ladder.  In  April, 
1907,  he  succeeded  his  father  as  president  of  the  Great 
Northern  road,  and  in  1912  he  became  chairman  of  its 
board  of  directors.  Recent  interviews  with  him  show 
that  he  has  many  of  his  father's  sensible  theories  about 
the  functions  of  a  railroad  to  society,  and  of  the  rail- 
way president  to  his  subordinates  and  to  the  patrons 
of  the  road. 

Hon.  Thomas  M.  Waller,  the  "fine  old  man  of  Con- 
necticut," is  the  state's  leading  relic  of  a  militant 
Democratic  party.  He  can  place  "former"  before  his 
name  for  more  important  offices  than  almost  any  other 
man,  certainly  more  than  any  other  Democrat.  He  is 
the  only  living  Democrat  in  the  state  who  ever  secured 
a  majority  vote  of  its  citizens  for  governor,  if  memory 
is  correct.  That  was  back  in  1882.  This  makes  Mr. 
Waller  the  oldest  living  former  governor.  He  is  also 
the  oldest  living  former  secretary  of  state,  having 
served  in  that  office  forty-six  years  ago.  Still  again, 
he  is  the  oldest  living  former  speaker,  presiding  over 
the  House  in  1876. 

Adolf  Tortilovitz  von  Batocki.  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed food  dictator  of  Germany,  has  been  Ober- 
President  of  East  Prussia.  He  distinguished  himself 
in  the  last  three  months  of  1914  when  he  took  charge 
of  the  reconstruction  of  East  Prussia  after  the  province 
had  been  devastated  by  the  Russians  in  their  invasion 
shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  He  is  forty- 
eight  years  old  and  a  native  of  Bledau,  near  Kcenigs- 
berg.  He  spent  many  years  in  the  Prussian  adminis- 
trative service,  retiring  several  years  ago  as  "Landrat." 
When,  in  1914,  Dr.  von  Windheim.  Ober-President  of 
East   Prussia,   was   transferred  to  Han  Ba- 

tocki, who  is  a  member  of  the  Prussir  ■  house, 

was  selected  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
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THE  KING'S  MEN. 


An  Episode  of  the  Early  Days  of  the  Great  War. 


A  man  was  picking  his  way  in  the  dark  up  an 
echoing  staircase  in  Mortimer  Street.  Already  he 
smelled  the  tobacco  of  his  friends  and  heard  their 
talk.  They  were  discussing  the  news  in  the  attic  of 
Rupert  Smith,  a  young  author  who  distributed  latch- 
keys among  his  acquaintances,  and  was  always  ready 
for  unlimited  conversation  after  midnight.  It  was  1 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  man  on  the  stairs  had 
let  himself  into  the  dark  passage,  and  now  he  was 
blundering  upon  the  top  flight  just  under  the  door  of 
the  attic. 

He  stood  for  a  moment  outside.  The  conversation 
tonight  was  louder  than  usual,  a  fact  which  did  not 
surprise  him. 

"A  last."  he  thought,  "they  really  have  something 
to  talk  about." 

He  meant  that  they  were  not  now  assessing  the 
poetry  of  Marinetti  or  interpreting  Picasso,  people 
for  whom  it  had  been  his  way  to  express  a  humorous 
contempt. 

Then  he  reflected  that  there  had  been  as  much 
affectation  in  his  own  smiling  superiority  to  all  those 
clever  attitudes  of  the  time  as  in  the  attitudes  them- 
selves; and  he  frowned,  for  he  knew  that  his  smiling 
was  out  of  date.  All  the  old  pretenses,  interests,  and 
disputations  were  finished  now.  He  could  think  of 
very  little  connected  with  the  staircase  of  Rupert 
Smith  which  had  not  in  the  last  thirty-six  hours  been 
obliterated. 

He  flung  open  the  door  and  fell  over  the  legs  of 
Smith  himself.  Smith  always  sat  by  the  door,  because 
his  room  was  small,  and  usually  held  a  dozen  men 
who  needed  to  be  supplied  with  biscuits  from  the 
kitchen. 

Then  every  one  in  the  room  stopped  talking  and 
shouted  the  name  of  John. 

It  was  the  custom  for  those  who  held  the  key  to 
shout  the  name  of  each  confederate  as  he  came. 
"John"  was  not  a  Christian  name — Christian  names 
were  barred  as  being  insufficiently  austere  for  these 
meetings.  It  was  the  family  name  of  Mr.  Kenneth 
John. 

"You  might  have  known  my  legs  would  be  there. 
They  always  are,"  said  Smith. 

"That  is  mere  foolishness,"  said  John,  brushing  his 
knees.  "Nothing  will  ever  again  be  where  it  was  be- 
fore." 

"is  there  any  more  news?"  asked  a  pale  young  man 
from  the  window7. 

John  found  a  chair. 

"The  last  special  edition  but  one  said  that  war  was 
declared  by  Great  Britain  at  11  o'clock,  and  the  last 
edition  of  all  could  only  add  that  war  having  been  de- 
clared by  Great  Britain,  Great  Britain  might  now  re- 
gard herself  as  being  in  a  state  of  war." 

"There's  some  coffee  in  the  urn,"  said  Smith.  "Why 
are  you  so  late?" 

"I've  been  watching  the  crowds." 

"How  do  they  look?" 

"Not  exactly  excited.  Stunned,  rather.  I  stood 
among  the  people  when  the  proclamation  was  read.  It 
was  like  attending  divine  service." 

"I  wonder,"  said  Smith,  "how  long  it  will  take  us 
to  realize  what  has  happened  ?" 

"I'll  tell  you  what,"  jerked  the  young  man  at  the 
window.  "This  puts  back  art  and  literature  for  a 
generation." 

Smith  moved  angrily  in  his  chair. 

"Shut  up.  Pelham,"  he  shouted. 

"You  don't  agree?" 

"I  neither  agree  nor  disagree.  I  only  know  that  a 
fellow  who  talks  like  that  tonight  annoys  me." 

"Puts  back  art  and  literature  for  a  generation,"  re- 
peated the  young  man  stubbornly. 

"Who  cares?"  Smith  impiously  inquired. 

"We  all  care,"  said  the  young  man  at  the  window. 
"Smith  himself  cares,"  he  continued,  informing  the 
company. 

"I'll  show  you  how  much  I  care,"  said  Smith. 

He  quietly  rose  to  his  six  feet  of  height,  shook  a  big 
and  attractive  head,  and  walked  to  his  writing-desk. 
From  the  drawer  he  took  a  bulky  MS.  and  held  it  up 
to  be  observed. 

"This."  he  said,  "is  the  sole  copy  of  the  book  you 
fellows  have  watched  me  writing  for  three  years. 
Four  days  ago  I  pinned  my  career  to  it.  It  was  the 
best  I  could  do." 

He  paused  for  an  effective  moment  and  suddenly 
hurled  the  heavy  packet  into  the  waste-paper  basket. 
Then  he  walked  back  to  his  chair. 

"  I  hat,"  said  the  pale  young  man  unpleasantly, 
"means  nothing  at  all  except  that  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  has  not  impaired  your  sense  of 
the  theatre.  Meantime  my  point  is  made.  Your  MS. 
is  in  '.he  wasie-paper  basket,  and  I  do  you  the  honor 
to  believe  that  literature  is  the  poorer  for  its  lying 
there." 

No  on?  had  ever  yet  successfully  argued  with  James 
Pelham.     The   frequenters  of  that  room  had  long  be- 
come  r  ed  t"   letting  him   win   his  point.     Then   they 
1    alk  about  something  else. 

1  i    'cal  question  is  this,"  said  a  dandy  by  the  fire- 
"Who  is  going  to  fight?" 


"You  will  go,  of  course,"  said  Smith. 

Smith's  manner  of  saying  this  was  not  agreeable. 

"Ponsonby,"  he  continued  to  the  room  at  large,  "will 
begin  pulling  the  wires  tomorrow.  He  will  be  ap- 
pointed A.  D.  C.  to  a  general  and  then  he  will  come 
home  and  write  a  book  about  it." 

"What's  the  matter  with  Smith  tonight?"  asked  John 
in  a  general  way. 

Every  one  now  expected  Smith  to  explain  himself. 

"It's  perfectly  simple,"  said  Smith.  "I  dislike  in- 
tensely every  one  of  you  tonight.  These  rooms  make 
me  feel  sick.  When  you've  all  gone  home  I  shall  go 
out  and  sleep  on  the  Embankment.  It  will  be  fresh 
out  there." 

"You  put  it  well,"  said  an  athletic  man  who  was 
sitting  on  the  table.     "We're  feeling  it  badly." 

"Speak  for  yourself,  Rivers,"  retorted  Pelham.  "We 
aren't  all  smelling  our  dead  selves.  I  intend  to  go  on 
living  as  before.  Why  should  I  give  up  poetry  and 
ideas  because  you  fellows  are  mad  about  the  war? 
Some  one  must  remain  to  assert  the  importance  of  art. 
I  have  always  thought  Shakespeare  was  greater  than 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  I  shall  continue  to  do  so." 

"Pelham,"  interrupted  Smith,  "I'm  glad  to  believe 
that  you  will  suffer  for  this.  Do  you  imagine  that  you 
are  going  to  assert  the  importance  of  art  by  ignoring 
the  biggest  thing  of  your  time?  If  you  can't  already 
see  that  what  you  please  to  call  your  poetry  and  ideas 
are  not  all  as  dead  as  door  nails  in  a  mortuary,  and 
that  we  in  this  room  have  simply  got  to  begin  all  over 
again  from  the  bottom,  you've  been  using  my  latchkey 
in  vain.  I've  no  use  for  anybody  here  tonight  who 
doesn't  detest  himself." 

"Excellent,"  said  Rivers  from  the  table.  "This  war 
cleans  the  slate." 

Pelham's  icy  blue  eyes  looked  Rivers  up  and  down. 

"I  don't  object  to  Smith,"  he  said  at  last.  "Smith 
is  really  upset  and  has  just  thrown  a  good  book  into 
the  wastepaper  basket;  but  Rivers  is  contemptible. 
The  war  will  change  many  things,  but  it  will  not 
change  Rivers.  He  will  kill  no  more  big  game  in 
Africa ;  but  he  will  kill  big  Germans  in  Belgium ;  and 
he  will  call  it  a  change  of  soul.  How  I  do  hate  a 
fool !" 

"We  always  did  dislike  one  another,"  said  Rivers 
genially.  "At  least  I'm  not  going  out  to  fight  a  war 
that  will  end  war." 

"Meaning  me,  I  suppose?"  Pelham  inquired. 

"Just  as  you  like,"  answered  Rivers. 

Pelham  glittered  dangerously.  "I'm  not  that  sort 
of  fool,"  he  said  quickly.  "I  promise  you  fellows  that 
if  I  go  out  to  fight  it  shall  at  least  be  the  real  thing. 
I  shall  go  out  to  take  an  honest  part  in  something  of 
which  I  now  thoroughly  disapprove,  and  I  shall  do  it 
because  I'm  too  spineless  to  stand  up  for  my  own  con- 
victions. I  sha'n't  delude  myself  into  imagining  that 
firing  off  high  explosives  is  the  best  way  to  bring 
about  the  millennium.  I'm  not  a  hypocrite  like  Rivers, 
who  is  going  out  to  fight  because  he  likes  it  and  will 
call  it  patriotism." 

"Pelham  is  taking  it  badly,"  said  Smith  compas- 
sionately. "Kicking  against  the  pricks,  that's  what 
it  is." 

"I'll  tell  you  what  it  is."  said  Ponsonby.  "We  shall 
all  have  to  go  to  the  war  sooner  or  later.  It's  the 
thing  to  do." 

"Now  we  know  about  it,"  said  Pelham.  "Ponsonby 
has  said  it  is  the  thing  to  do.  Who  should  know  better 
than  Ponsonby?" 

"There  is  more  than  the  wisdom  of  a  popinjay  in 
what  Ponsonby  says,"  put  in  Smith,  as  though  he  were 
thinking  aloud.  "We  all  know  Ponsonby.  His  object 
in  life  is  to  be  in  the  thick  of  everything  that  happens 
and  to  catch  a  reflection  of  importance  from  the  event. 
We  are  all  aware  that  if  he  goes  to  the  war  and  gets 
killed  like  a  hero,  he  will  only  do  so  because  he  knows 
that  the  war  is  a  big  thing  and  because  he  doesn't  want 
to  be  out  of  it.  But  for  once  Ponsonby  has  hit  the 
absolute  truth.  His  snobbery  is  transcendentally  right. 
We  shall  all  have  to  go  to  the  war.  It's  the  thing  to 
do,  and  we  simply  can't  stay  away.  Pelham  will  go 
because  he  hates  it.  Rivers  will  go  because  he  likes 
it.  Some  men  will  go  because  they're  anxious  to  show 
they're  as  brave  and  good  as  the  other  fellows,  or  be- 
cause they're  bored,  or  under  the  social  thumb." 

"I'm  not  going,"  jerked  Pelham. 

"Oh  yes,  you  are,"  continued  Smith.  "You  think 
you  are  not,  but  you  are.  I'll  give  you  six  weeks  to 
find  out  that  you  can't  help  it.  Take  my  advice  and 
go  at  once.     It  will  save  you  some  mental  anguish." 

"I'm  with  Jimmy  Pelham,"  said  a  solidly  constructed 
man  from  the  sofa.     "I'm  not  going  to  the  war." 

But  this  man  was  only  Baddeley.  Baddeley  was  a 
comfortably  married  man  in  a  government  office.  So 
nobody  heeded  him.  Pelham  left  his  seat,  brandishing 
his  forefinger  at  Smith. 

"Anguish  indeed !  There  will  be  anguish  for  us  all 
when  this  seedy  old  government  gets  to  work." 

"None  of  your  socialism."  shouted  Smith  irrele- 
vantly. 

Pelham  turned  at  the  door.  His  blue  eyes  lit  with 
frenzy. 

"Idiot!"  he  said,  leveling  an  accusing  finger  at  Smith. 
"Do  you  think  that  because  there  is  a  war  this  country 
will  suddenly  become  wise?  It  will  take  at  least  a 
year  for  the  public  to  understand  what  it  really  means 
to  come  up  against  a  scientific  enemy.     There  will  be 


politics  and  strikes  and  do-as-you-please.  Things  will 
go  on  exactly  as  before,  till  they  break  down." 

"You're  wrong  about  the  politics."  said  Rivers  inno- 
cently.    "There  is  a  Party  Truce." 

As  if  Rivers  had  touched  a  spring  he  released  from 
Pelham  a  swift  torrent  of  words. 

"Don't  you  realize."  he  shouted,  "that  your  silly 
phrase  proves  what  I  say?  If  we  had  the  imagination 
really  to  see  this  war  for  what  it  is,  a  Party  Truce 
would  be  unthinkable.  You  tell  me  the  political  people 
have  agreed  to  postpone  their  differences.  Good 
heavens.  Rivers,  their  differences  have  ceased  to  exist; 
and  they  are  unaware  of  it !  There  are  men  in  this 
country  who  can  still  think  of  their  wretched  little 
notions,  think  of  them  so  seriously  that  they  solemnly 
agree  to  say  nothing  about  them  for  the  present.  They 
think  they're  going  to  take  up  the  old  threads  when 
the  war  is  finished.  They  look  on  the  war  as  an  inter- 
lude ;  and  you  believe  that  these  men  are  going  to  fight 
the  biggest  fight  in  history  without  making  every  true 
Englishman  weep  bitter  tears." 

"True  Englishmen !"  ejaculated  Smith  to  the  com- 
pany.    "Listen  to  Pelham !" 

"True  Englishmen,"  Pelham  shamelessly  repeated. 
"I  mean  the  half-dozen  men  in  the  country  who  have 
some  sense  of  humor." 

"Bicn  cntendu,"  said  Smith  very  gravely.  "We  have 
interrupted  you." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Pelham.  "I  was  about  to  say  that 
there  will  be  worse  things  than  party  politics.  Think 
of  the  press.  Think  of  the  contractors  who  will  sell 
things  to  the  army.  I  tell  you  there  is  no  infamy  we 
shall  not  live  to  see.  Think  of  the  jobbery"  (here  he 
glared  at  Posonby)  "in  the  departments.  Think  of 
organized  labor.  We  shall  be  told  that  scientific 
methods  of  raising  and  equipping  an  army  are  against 
the  principles  of  a  free  and  self-governing  people. 
There  is  no  degradation  to  which  we  shall  not  de- 
scend. It  is  even  possible  that  the  authorities  will  ad- 
vertise for  soldiers!" 

Pelham  paused  for  breath,  and  added  in  a  deep  whis- 
per of  contempt: 

"The  authorities." 

He  left  the  room  and  the  door  banged  behind  him, 
echoing  through  the  uncarpeted  passages  of  the  build- 
ing.    There  was  a  short  silence. 

"To  think,"  said  Smith  at  last,  "that  a  few  months 
hence  Pelham  will  be  saluting  his  superior  officer." 

"I  should  like  Pelham,"  said  Rivers  inconsequently, 
"if  he  didn't  talk  such  absolute  nonsense." 

"He's  got  a  good  head,"  said  Smith.  "He  usually 
knows  how  much  nonsense  he  talks.  Tonight  he  is 
simply  savage;  and  he's  right.  This  war  is  not  going 
to  be  exactly  pleasant  for  any  of  us.  Even  Rivers 
will  admit  that  war  is  in  some  ways  disagreeable. 
Some  of  us  are  going  to  hate  it." 

"Hate  it,"  he  repeated  with  great  energy  after  a 
pause.  "It  isn't  good  to  have  your  life  suddenly  cut 
off  at  the  root.  The  best  we  can  do  is  to  start  fresh 
and  pretend  that  we  like  it.  But  it  hurts.  It  hurts 
atrociously." 

"I'm  going  to  bed,"  he  abruptly  added. 

No  further  word  was  said.  Smith's  visitors  went 
heavily  down  the  stairs  and  let  themselves  out  into  the 
street. — From  "The  King's  Men,"  by  John  Palmer. 
Published  bv  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


Not  only  is  Longyear  City  the  most  northerly  mining 
town,  but  it  bids  fair  to  become  a  place  of  importance, 
now  that  a  Norwegian  company  has  taken  over  the 
vast  coal  fields  of  Spitzbergen.  The  enterprise  is  on 
a  very  large  scale.  The  coal  fields  which  the  Nor- 
wegian company  will  develop  cover  an  area  of  over 
656  square  miles,  of  which  one-seventh  has  been  sur- 
veyed, and  it  is  estimated  that  this  alone  will  yield 
something  like  100.000,000  tons  of  coal  from  the  first 
stratum,  and  the  second  stratum  will  probably  yield  as 
much  more.  There  are  other  coal  veins  of  which  little 
is  yet  known.  The  enterprise  is  regarded  as  a  national 
one,  and  eventually  thousands  of  miners  will  be  em- 
ployed. 

■■■ 

Development  of  a  new  mineral  industry  for  Cali- 
fornia— the  production  of  pumice  stone — has  begun,  the 
pumice  fields  being  located  in  Imperial  County.  The 
first  shipments  were  made  last  month  to  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation,  which  utilizes  the  material  in  one 
of  the  final  processes  of  polishing  and  calibrating  ex- 
plosive shells,  manufactured  for  European  countries. 
The  deposits  in  southern  California  are  the  only  ones 
in  the  United  States  so  far  discovered  which  can  supply 
pumice  in  proper  quantity  and  quality. 


A  cargo  of  400  tons  of  cocoa  recently  arrived  in 
London  from  the  former  German  colony  of  Cameroons. 
Before  the  war  the  colony  was  Germany's  chief  cocoa- 
producing  colony,  and  from  Cameroons  and  Togoland 
she  derived  something  like  4000  tons  a  year. 
■«■ 

Audobon  Park,  New  Orleans,  claims,  in  the  Wash- 
ington Oak,  the  largest  tree  of  its  species  in  the  world. 
It's  widespreading  branches  are  festooned  with  funereal 

Spanish  moss. 

«■■ 

Oil  fuel  is  now  used  to  some  extent  on  forty  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States,  having  tracks  in  twenty- 
one  states. 
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WHAT  IS  COMING  ? 


H.  G.  Wells  Tries  to  Answer  a  Large  Question. 


Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  since  his  "Anticipations"  has  pub- 
lished another  volume  of  prophecy  and  conjecture 
called  "What  Is  Coming?"  For  those  who  care  to 
look,  he  says,  there  is  much  of  the  future  that  may  be 
revealed  almost  if  not  quite  as  certainly  as  that  next 
Christmas  is  on  its  way  with  "the  tides  of  the  year 
1960  and  the  death  before  3000  A.  D.  of  everybody 
now  alive."  "The  secret  of  the  jumping  cat  within 
the  human  skull"  he  deems  the  least  accessible  field 
for  the  prophet.  "How  will  so-and-so  behave,  and  how 
will  the  nation  take  it?  For  such  questions  as  that 
we  need  the  subtlest  guesses  of  all."  And  yet  he  says 
not  altogether  impossible  to  guess  by  "the  sharp,  ob- 
servant man." 

Mr.  Wells  acknowledges  that  he  is  a  prophet  by  use 
and  wont  and  that  he  is  more  interested  in  tomorrow 
than  in  today.  For  twenty  years  his  books  have  con- 
tained more  or  less  of  prophecy,  and  he  points  out 
that  "some  of  his  shots  have  hit  remarkably  close  to 
the  bull's-eye  of  reality" : 

In  1894  there  were  still  plenty  of  skeptics  of  the  possibility 
of  either  automobiles  or  aeroplanes ;  it  was  not  until  1898 
that  Mr.  S.  P.  Langley  (of  the  Smithsonian  Institute)  could 
send  the  writer  a  photograph  of  a  heavier-than-air  flying 
machine  actually  in  the  air.  There  were  articles  in  the 
monthly  magazines  of  those  days  proving  that  flying  was  im- 
possible. One  of  the  writer's  luckiest  shots  was  a  descrip- 
tion (in  "Anticipation"  in  1900)  of  trench  warfare,  and  of 
a  deadlock  almost  exactly  upon  the  lines  of  the  situation 
after  the  battle  of  the  Marne.  And  he  was  fortunate  (in  the 
same  work)  in  his  estimate  of  the  limitations  of  submarines. 
He  anticipated  Sir  Percy  Scott  by  a  year  in  his  doubts  of 
the  decisive  value  of  great  battleships  (see  "An  Englishman 
Looks  at  the  World" )  ;  and  he  was  sound  in  denying  the 
decadence  of  France;  in  doubting  (before  the  Russo-Japanese 
struggle)  the  greatness  of  the  power  of  Russia,  which  was 
still  in  those  days  a  British  bogey;  in  making  Belgium  the 
battle-ground  in  a  coming  struggle  between  the  mid-European 
powers  and  the  rest  of  Europe;  and  (he  believes)  in  fore- 
telling a  renascent  Poland.  Long  before  Europe  was  familiar 
with  the  engaging  personality  of  the  German  Crown  Prince, 
he  represented  great  airships  sailing  over  England  (which 
country  had  been  too  unenterprising  to  make  any)  under 
the  command  of  a  singularly  anticipatory  Prince  Karl,  and  in 
"The  World  Set  Free"  the  last  disturber  of  the  peace  is  a 
certain  "Balkan  Fox."  In  saying,  however,  here  and  there 
that  "before  such  a  year  so-and-so  will  happen,"  or  that  "so- 
and-so  will  not  occur  for  the  next  twenty  years,"  he  was 
generally  pretty  widely  wrong;  most  of  his  time  estimates 
are  too  short ;  he  foretold,  for  example,  a  special  motor  track 
apart  from  the  high  road  between  Brighton  and  London  be- 
fore 1910,  which  is  still  a  dream,  but  he  doubted  if  effective 
military  aviation  or  aerial  fighting  would  be  possible  before 
1950,  which  is  a  miss  on  the  other  side.  He  will  draw  a 
modest  veil  over  certain  still  wider  misses  that  the  idle 
may  find  for  themselves  in  his  books ;  he  prefers  to  count 
the  hits  and  leave  the  reckoning  of  the  misses  to  those  who 
will  find  pleasure  in  it. 

Mr.  Wells  is  not  very  hopeful  that  this  is  to  be  "the 
last  great  war."  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  were  the 
whole  "civilized"  world  to  vote  upon  it  today  the  de- 
cision for  peace  would  undoubtedly  be  unanimous,  he 
does  not  think  that  the  majority  of  us  want  it  badly 
enough  to  get  it  for  ourselves.  "The  formal  Peace 
Movement  is  quite  amateurish,"  he  says : 

The  first  difficulty  in  the  way  of  establishing  a  world 
peace  is  that  it  is  nobody's  business  in  particular.  Nearly 
all  of  us  want  a  world  peace — in  an  amateurish  sort  of  way. 
But  there  is  no  specific  person  or  persons  to  whom  one  can 
look  for  the  initiatives.  The  world  is  a  supersaturated  solu- 
tion of  the  will-for-peace,  and  there  is  nothing  for  it  to 
crystallize  upon.  There  is  no  one  in  all  the  world  who  is 
responsible  for  the  understanding  and  overcoming  of  the 
difficulties  involved.  There  are  many  more  people,  and  there 
is  much  more  intelligence  concentrated  upon  the  manufac- 
ture of  cigarettes  or  hairpins  than  there  is  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  world  peace.  There  are  a  few 
special  secretaries  employed  by  philanthropic  Americans,  and 
that  is  about  all.  There  has  been  no  provision  made  even 
for  the  emoluments  of  these  gentlemen  when  universal  peace 
is  attained ;  presumably  they  would  lose  their  jobs.  Nearly 
everybody  wants  peace ;  nearly  everybody  would  be  glad  to 
wave  a  white  flag  with  a  dove  on  it  now — provided  no  un- 
fair use  was  made  of  such  a  demonstration  by  the  enemy — 
but  there  is  practically  nobody  thinking  out  the  arrangements 
needed,  and  nobody  making  nearly  as  much  propaganda  for 
the  instruction  of  the  world  in  the  things  needful  as  is  made 
in  selling  any  popular  make  of  automobile.  We  have  all  our 
particular  business  to  attend  to.  And  things  are  not  got  by 
just  wanting  them  ;  things  are  got  by  getting  them,  and  re- 
jecting whatever  precludes   our  getting  them. 

Those  people  who  have  suggested  "the  Pope  and  vari- 
ous religious  organizations  as  a  possible  basis  for  the 
organization  of  peace"  do  not  take  into  consideration 
how  much  of  the  world  is  non-Christian.  Nor,  says 
Mr.  Wells,  do  they  understand  the  nature  of  the  Chris- 
tian churches: 

With  the  exception  of  the  Quakers  and  a  few  Russian 
sects,  no  Christian  sect  or  church  has  ever  repudiated  war; 
most  have  gone  out  of  the  way  to  sanction  and  bless  it.  It 
is  altogether  too  rashly  assumed  by  people  whose  senti- 
mentality outruns  their  knowledge  that  Christianity  is  essen- 
tially an  attempt  to  carry  out  the  personal  teachings  of 
Christ.  It  is  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  no  church  authority 
will  support  that  idea.  Christianity — more  particularly  after 
the  ascendancy  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  was  established — 
was  and  is  a  theological  religion;  it  is  the  religion  that  tri- 
umphed over  Arianism,  Manichseism,  Gnosticism,  anad  the 
like  ;  it  is  based,  not  on  Christ,  but  on  its  creeds  ;  Christ,  in- 
deed, is  not  even  its  symbol  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  chosen 
symbol  of  Christianity  is  the  cross  to  which  Christ  was  nailed 
and  on  which  he  died.  It  was  very  largely  a  religion  of  the 
legions.  It  was  the  warrior  Theodosius  who,  more  than  any 
other  single  man,  imposed  it  upon  Europe.  There  is  no  rea- 
son, therefore,  either  in  precedent  or  profession,  for  expect- 
ing any  plain  lead  from  the  churches  in  this  tremendous 
task  of  organizing  and  making  effective  the  widespread  de- 
sire of  the  world  for  peace.  And  even  were  this  the  case, 
it  is  doubtful  if  we  should  find  in  the  divines  and  dignitaries 


of  the  Vatican,  of  the  Russian  and  British  official  churches, 
or  of  any  other  of  the  multitudinous  Christian  sects,  the 
power  and  energy,  the  knowledge  and  ability,  or  even  the 
good-will  needed  to  negotiate  so  vast  a  thing  as  the  crea- 
tion of  a  world  authority. 

"We  are  all  anxious  for  a  permanent  world  peace," 
says  Mr.  Wells,  "but  we  are  all  up  to  the  neck  in  things 
that  leave  us  no  time  to  attend  to  this  world  peace  that 
nearly  every  sane  man  desires."  However,  he  believes 
that  the  development  of  our  methods  of  "civilized  war- 
fare" are  bound  in  time  to  force  us  to  think  more  con- 
structively in  this  direction : 

The  first,  most  distinctive  thing  about  this  conflict  is  the 
exceptionally  searching  way  in  which  it  attacks  human  hap- 
piness. No  war  has  ever  destroyed  happiness  so  widely.  It 
has  not  only  killed  and  wounded  an  unprecedented  proportion 
of  the  male  population  of  all  the  combatant  nations,  but  it 
has  also  destroyed  wealth  beyond  precedent.  It  has  also  de- 
stroyed freedom — of  movement,  of  speech,  of  economic  en- 
terprise. Hardly  any  one  alive  has  escaped  the  worry  of  it 
and  the  threat  of  it.  It  has  left  scarcely  a  life  untouched, 
and  made  scarcely  a  life  happier.  There  is  a  limit  to  the 
principle  that  "everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business." 
The  establishment  of  a  world  state,  which  was  interesting 
only  to  a  few  cranks  and  visionaries  before  the  war,  is  now 
the  lively  interest  of  a  very  great  number  of  people.  They 
inquire  about  it ;  they  have  become  accessible  to  ideas  about 
it. 

Peace  organization  seems,  indeed,  to  be  following  the  lines 
of  public  sanitation — until  the  great  cholera  epidemic  every- 
body thought  public  health  a  very  desirable  thing,  but  no- 
body thought  it  intensely  and  overridingly  desirable.  Then 
the  interest  in  sanitation  grew  lively,  and  people  exerted 
themselves  to  create  responsible  organizations.  Crimes  of 
violence,  again,  were  neglected  in  the  great  cities  of  Europe 
until  the  danger  grew  to  dimensions  that  evolved  the  police. 
There  come  occasions  when  the  normal  concentration  of  an 
individual  upon  his  own  immediate  concerns  becomes  impos- 
sible ;  as,  for  instance,  when  a  man  who  is  stock-taking  in 
his  business  premises  discovers  that  the  house  next  door  is 
on  fire.  A  great  many  people  who  have  never  troubled  their 
heads  about  anything  but  their  own  purely  personal  and 
selfish  interests  are  now  realizing  that  quite  a  multitude  of 
houses  about  them   are  ablaze,  and  that  the  fire  is  spreading. 

If  it  is  a  question  of  "exhaustion"  the  present  con- 
flict may  continue  into  1919,  Mr.  Wells  thinks,  and 
that  Germany  will  be  the  one  to  fall  first  by  the  way- 
side: 

At  present,  so  far  as  any  judgment  is  possible,  Germany 
is  feeling  the  pinch  of  the  war  much  more  even  than  France, 
which  is  habitually  parsimonious,  and  instinctively  cleverly 
economical,  and  Russia,  which  is  hardy  and  insensitive.  Great 
Britain  has  really  only  begun  to  feel  the  stress.  She  has 
probably  suffered  economically  no  more  than  have  Holland 
or  Switzerland,  and  Italy  and  Japan  have  certainly  suffered 
less.  All  these  three  great  countries  are  still  full  of  men, 
of  gear,  of  saleable  futures.  In  every  part  of  the  globe 
Great  Britain  has  colossal  investments.  She  has  still  to 
apply  the  great  principle  of  conscription,  not  only  to  her  sons, 
but  to  the  property  of  her  overseas  investors  and  of  her 
landed  proprietors.  She  has  not  even  looked  yet  at  the  Ger- 
man financial  expedients  of  a  year  ago.  She  moves  re- 
luctantly, but  surely,  towards  such  a  thoroughness  of  mobiliza- 
tion. There  need  be  no  doubt  that  she  will  completely 
socialize  herself,  completely  reorganize  her  whole  social  and 
economic  structure  sooner  than  lose  this  war.  She  will  do 
it  clumsily  and  ungracefully,  with  much  internal  bickering, 
with  much  trickery  on  the  part  of  her  lawyers  and  much 
baseness  on  the  part  of  her  landlords ;  but  she  will  do  it 
not  so  slowly  as  a  logical  mind  might  anticipate.  She  will 
get  there  a  little  late,  expensively,  but  still  in  time.    .    .    . 

"The  Western  nations  have  taken  a  peculiar  pride 
in  having  a  free  press;  that  is  to  say,  a  press  that  may 
be  bought  by  any  one,"  says  Mr.  Wells,  and  he  points 
out  that  it  was  only  because  "Germany  came  into  the 
market  rather  noisily"  that  she  did  not  attack  Britain 
through  her  own  press : 

It  is  only  a  partial  answer  to  this  difficulty  to  say  that  a 
country  that  is  so  nationalist  and  aggressive  as  Germany  is 
incapable  of  subtle  conceptions.  The  fact  remains  that  in 
Great  Britain  at  the  present  time  there  are  newspaper  pro- 
prietors who  would  be  good  bargains  for  Germany  at  two 
million  pounds  a  head,  and  that  there  was  no  effectual  guar- 
anty in  the  individualistic  system,  but  only  our  good  luck 
and  the  natural  patriotism  of  the  individuals  concerned 
that  she  did  not  pick  up  these  bargains  before  trading  with 
the  enemy  became  illegal.  It  happened,  for  example,  that 
Lord  Northcliffe  was  public  spirited.  That  was  the  good 
luck  of  Great  Britain  rather  than  her  merit.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  individualistic  system  to  prevent  Germany  from 
buying  up  the  entire  Harmsworth  press — the  Times,  Daily 
Mail,  and  all — five  years  before  the  war,  and  using  it  to  con- 
fuse the  national  mind,  destroy  the  national  unity,  sacrifice  the 
national  interests,  and  frustrate  the  national  will.  Not  only 
the  newspapers,  but  the  news  agents  and  booksellers  of  both 
Great  Britain  and  America  are  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  any 
hostile  power  which  chooses  to  buy  them  up  quietly  and  sys- 
tematically. It  is  merely  a  question  of  wealth  and  clever- 
ness. And  if  the  failure  of  the  Germans  to  grip  the  press  of 
the  French  and  English-speaking  countries  has  been  conspicu- 
ous, she  has  been  by  no  means  so  unsuccessful  in — for  example 
— Spain.  At  the  present  time  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  world  is  being  educated  against  the  Allies. 
The  Spanish  mind  has  been  sold  by  its  custodians  into  Ger- 
man control. 

Government  ownership  of  utilities  is  becoming  an 
established  fact  in  Britain  and  its  extent  is  growing, 
according  to  Mr.  Wells : 

I  believe  that  the  end  of  the  war  will  see,  not  only  transit, 
but  shipping,  collieries,  and  large  portions  of  the  machinery 
of  food  and  drink  production  and  distribution  no  longer  under 
the  administration  of  private  ownership,  but  under  a  sort 
of  provisional  public  administration.  And  a  very  large  part 
of  the  British  factories  will  be  in  the  same  case.  Two  years 
ago  no  one  would  have  dared  to  prophesy  the  tremendous 
rearrangement  of  manufacturing  machinery  which  is  in 
progress  in  Britain  today.  Thousands  of  firms  of  engineers 
and  manufacturers  of  all  sorts,  which  were  flourishing  in 
1914,  exist  today  only  as  names,  as  shapes,  as  empty  shells. 
Their  staffs  have  been  shattered,  scattered,  reconstructed ; 
their  buildings  enlarged  and  modified ;  their  machinery  ex- 
changed, reconstituted,  or  taken.  The  reality  is  a  vast  inter- 
dependent national  factory  that  would  have  seemed  incredible 
to  Fourier. 

It  will  be  as  impossible  to  put  back  British  industrialism 
into  the  factories  and  forms  of  the  pre-war  era  as  it  would 
be  to  restore  the  Carthaginian   Empire.     There  is  a  new  eco- 


nomic Great  Britain  today,  emergency  made,  jerry-built  no 
doubt,  a  gawky,  weedy  giant,  but  a  giant  who  may  fill  out 
to  such  dimensions  as  the  German  national  system  has  never 
attained.  Behind  it  is  an  idea,  a  new  idea,  the  idea  of  the 
nation  as  one  great  economic  system  working  together,  an 
idea  which  could  not  possibly  have  got  into  the  sluggish  and 
conservative  British  intelligence  in  half  a  century  by  any 
other  means  than  the  stark  necessities  of  war.  . 
Great  Britain  can  not  retrace  those  steps  even  if  she  would, 
and  so  she  will  be  forced  to  carry  this  process  of  recon- 
struction through.  And  what  is  happening  to  Great  Britain 
must,  with  its  national  differences,  be  happening  to  France 
and  Russia.  Not  only  for  war  ends,  but  for  peace  ends, 
behind  the  front  and  sustaining  the  front,  individualities  are 
being  hammered  together  into  common  and  concerted  activi- 
ties. 

And  the  solvers  of  the  new  problems  are  being 
awakened : 

As  I  sit  playing  at  prophecy,  and  turn  over  the  multitudi- 
nous impressions  of  the  last  year  in  my  mind,  weighing  the 
great  necessities  of  the  time  against  the  obstacles  and  petty- 
mindedness,  I  become  more  and  more  conscious  of  a  third 
factor  that  is  neither  need  nor  obstruction,  and  that  is  the 
will  to  get  things  right  that  has  been  liberated  by  the  war. 
The  new  spirit  is  still  but  poorly  expressed,  but  it  will  find 
expression.  The  war  goes  on  and  we  discuss  this  question  of 
economic  reconstruction  as  though  it  was  an  issue  that  lay 
between  the  labor  that  has  stayed  behind  and  the  business 
men,  for  the  most  part  old  men  with  old  habits  of  mind. 
who  have  stayed  behind.  The  real  life  of  Europe's  future 
lies  on  neither  side  of  that  opposition.  The  real  life  is 
mutely  busy  at  present,  saying  little  because  of  the  uproar 
of  the  guns,  and  not  so  much  learning  as  casting  habits  and 
shedding  delusions.  In  the  trenches  there  are  workers  who 
have  broken  with  the  old  slacking  and  sabotage,  and  there  are 
prospective  leaders  who  have  forgotten  profit.  The  men  be- 
tween eighteen  and  forty  are  far  too  busy  in  the  blood  and 
mud  to  make  much  showing  now;  but  tomorrow  these  men 
will   be   the  nation. 

Mr.  Wells  points  out  the  absurd  education  that  has 
been  given  to  men  in  order  to  fit  them  to  govern  : 

Consider  in  what  that  educational  process  has  consisted. 
Its  backbone  has  been  the  teaching  of  Latin  by  men  who 
can  read,  write,  and  speak  it  rather  worse  than  a  third-rate 
Babu  speaks  English,  and  of  ancient  Greek  by  teachers  who 
at  best  half  know  this  fine  lost  language.  They  do  not  ex- 
pect any  real  mastery  of  either  tongue  by  their  students, 
and  naturally  therefore  no  real  mastery  is  ever  attained.  The 
boys  and  young  men  just  muff  about  at  it  for  three  times  as 
long  as  would  be  needed  to  master  completely  both  those 
tongues  if  they  had  "live"  teachers,  and  so  they  acquire 
habits  of  busy  futility  and  petty  pedantry  in  all  intellectual 
processes  that  haunt  them  throughout  life.  There  are  also 
sterile  mathematical  studies  that  never  get  from  "exercises" 
to  practice.  There  is  a  pretense  of  studying  philosophy  based 
on  Greek  texts  that  few  of  the  teachers  and  none  of  the 
taught  can  read  comfortably,  and  a  certain  amount  of  history. 
The  Modern  History  School  at  Oxford,  for  example,  is  the 
queerest  collection  of  chunks  of  reading.  English  history 
from  the  beginning,  with  occasional  glances  at  continental 
affairs,  European  history  for  about  a  century,  bits  of  eco- 
nomics, and — the  "Politics"  of  Aristotle  !  It  is  not  educa- 
tion;  it  is  a  jackdaw  collection.  .  .  .  This  sort  of 
jumble  has  been  the  essentials  of  the  more  pretentious  type 
of  "higher  education"  available  in  Great  Britain  up  to  the 
present.  Through  all  the  most  sensitive  and  receptive  years 
of  life  our  boys  have  been  trained  in  "how  not  to  get  there," 
in  a  variety  of  disconnected  subjects,  by  men  who  have  never 
"got  there,"  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  curricu- 
lum more  calculated  to  produce  a  miscellaneous  incom- 
petence. 

Mr.   Wells  point  out  how  women  have  really  been 

qualifying  for  suffrage: 

It  would  be  easy  to  overstate  the  efflorescence  of  dis- 
tinctively feminine  emotion,  dressiness,  mysticism,  and  vanity 
upon  the  suffrage  movement.  Those  things  showed  for  any 
one  to  see.  This  was  the  froth  of  the  whirlpool.  What  did 
not  show  was  the  tremendous  development  of  the  sense  of 
solidarity  among  women.  Everybody  knew  that  women  had 
been  hitting  policemen  at  Westminster;  it  was  not  nearly  so 
showy  a  fact  that  women  of  title,  working  women,  domestic 
servants,  tradesmen's  wives,  professional  workers,  had  all  been 
meeting  together  and  working  together  in  a  common  cause, 
working  with  an  unprecedented  capacity  and  unprecedented 
disregard  of  social  barriers.  One  noted  the  nonsensical  by- 
play of  the  movement;  the  way  in  which  women  were  ac- 
customing themselves  to  higher  standards  of  achievement  was 
not  so  immediately  noticeable.  That  a  small  number  of 
women  were  apparently  bent  on  rendering  the  vote  impos- 
sible by  a  campaign  of  violence  and  malicious  mischief,  very 
completely  masked  the  fact  that  a  very  great  number  of  girls 
and  young  women  no  longer  considered  it  seemly  to  hang 
about  at  home  trying  by  a  few  crude  inducements  to  tempt 
men  to  marry  them,  but  were  setting  out  very  seriously  and 
capably  to  master  the  young  man's  way  of  finding  a  place 
for  one's  self  in  the  world.  Beneath  the  dust  and  noise 
realities  were  coming  about  that  the  dust  and  noise  entirely 
failed  to  represent.  We  know  that  some  women  were  shriek- 
ing for  the  vote ;  we  did  not  realize  that  a  generation  of 
women  was  qualifying  for  it. 

"Once,  to  be  married  was  a  woman's  whole  career," 
but  times  have  changed: 

Now  to  be  married  is  an  incident  in  a  woman's  career  as 
in  a  man's.  There  is  not  the  same  necessity  of  that  house- 
hold, not  the  same  close  tie ;  the  married  woman  remains 
partially  a  freewoman  and  assimilates  herself  to  the  free- 
woman.  There  is  an  increasing  disposition  to  group  soli- 
tary children  and  to  delegate  their  care  to  specially  qualified 
people,  and  this  is  likeiy  to  increase  because  the  high  earning 
power  of  young  women  will  incline  them  to  intrust  their  chil- 
dren to  others  and  because  a  shortage  of  men  and  an  excess 
of  widows  will  supply  other  women  willing  to  undertake 
that  care.  The  more  foolish  women  will  take  these  releases 
as  a  release  into  levity,  but  the  common  sense  of  the  newer 
types  of  women  will  come  to  the  help  of  men  in  recognizing 
the  intolerable  nuisance  of  this  prolongation  of  flirting  and 
charming  on  the  part  of  people  who  have  had  what  should 
be  a  satisfying  love.  And  there  will  be  not  much  wealth  or 
superfluity  to  make  levity  possible  or  desirable.  -  Winsome 
weak  womanhood  will  be  told  bluntly  by  men  and  women 
alike  that  it  is  a  bore.  The  frou-frou  of  skirts,  the  delicate 
mysteries  of  the  toilette,  will  cease  to  thrill  any  but  the  very 
young  men.  Marriage,  deprived  of  its  bonds  of  material 
necessity,  will  demand  a  closer  and  closer  companionship  as 
its  justification  and  excuse.  A  marriage  that  does  not  ripen 
into  a  close  personal  friendship  between  two  equals  will  be 
regarded  with  increasing  definiteness  as  an  unsatisfactory 
marriage. 

What  Is  Coming?     By  1 1.  G.  Wells. 
The  Macmillan  Company;  £1.50. 
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Star  of  Jhe  North. 

We  have  had  the  moving-picture  story,  and 
we  have, had  the  story  of  the  Far  North. 
Xow  we  have  a  combination  of  the  two. 
Paul  Temple,  "movie"  star,  goes  with  his 
company  to  northern  Canada  in  order  to  find 
local  color  that  shall  be  the  real  thing.  He 
gets  lost  in  the  woods  and  is  rescued  by 
June  Magregor,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a 
Hudson  Bay  factor.  But  the  situation  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  Temple  has  an 
uncongenial  wife  at  home  who  refuses  to  di- 
vorce him,  and  the  complications  increase 
when  the  wife  turns  up  at  the  camp.  Still 
another  element  is  supplied  by  Jack  Baillie, 
who  also  falls  in  love  with  June  and  tries  to 
get  her  into  his  power  by  dazzling  her  unso- 
phisticated mind  with  stories  of  the  glittering 
glories  of  New  York. 

The  story  is  quite  well  told.  An  incon- 
venient wife  is  a  mere  trifle  to  the  skilled 
novelist,  who  holds  all  the  threads,  and  we 
are  sure  that  the  last  page  will  tell  us  that 
everything  is  just  what  it  should  be. 

Star  of  the  Xorth.  By  Francis  William  Sul- 
livan. New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.35 
net. 

Indoor  Gardening. 

Thanks  to  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  we 
Californians  give  little  attention  to  the 
culture  of  house  plants  and  scarcely  realize 
what  it  means  to  our  Eastern  friends  to 
have  the  cheer  of  indoor  blossoms  in  the 
dreary  winter  season.  But  there  are  fine  pos- 
sibilities here  also  for  the  growing  of  the 
more  delicate  plants  indoors  or  under  glass, 
and  all  those  who  love  gardens  and  garden- 
ing will  appreciate  the  excellent  work  on 
"House  Plants :  Their  Care  and  Culture," 
which  has  just  come  from  the  pen  of  Hugh 
Find  lay. 

The  book  is  essentially  a  practical  working 
handbook  with  plain  and  explicit  directions 
for  the  amateur.  Light,  soils,  fertilizers,  in- 
secticides, and  other  topics  are  treated  fully, 
and  special  chapters  deal  with  roses,  chrysan- 
themums, ferns,  rubber  plants,  and  orna- 
mental foliage  plants.  Many  helpful  sugges- 
tions are  given  as  to  window-boxes,  porch- 
baskets,  and  small  greenhouses,  and  the  book 
is  made  the  more  useful  and  attractive  by 
the   numerous   excellent  illustrations. 

House  Plaxts:  Their  Care  and  Culture.  By 
Hugh  Findlay.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.; 
$1.50   net. 


Barbara;  the  Diary  of  Viscaino  (1602-3)  : 
and  the  very  interesting  Report  of  Father 
Ascension  on  the  Viscaino  Expedition.  In 
this  report  he  gives  a  glowing  description  of 
California  and  its  resources,  a  description 
that  might  well  serve  as  a  prospectus  for 
some  of  our  land  boomers. 

The  priests  were  of  course  first  of  all  in- 
terested in  the  saving  of  souls  and  in  their 
recommendations  put  this  work  before  every- 
thing; but  they  realized  that  to  secure  good 
secular  backing  there  must  be  prospect  of 
profit.  Gold  was  not  the  sole  interest  of  the 
layman,  however ;  throughout  the  narratives 
we  see  the  desire  for  fertile  lands,  good 
grazing  country,  timber  for  ship-building,  as 
well  as  opportunities  for  fishing  and  hunting. 
The   true   colonizing  spirit  was   there. 

Father  Ascension  had  many  recommenda- 
tions to  make  to  King  Philip  as  to  the  settle- 
ment of  California.  One  of  them  is  worth 
repeating,  in  view  of  the  musical  and  artistic 
turn  that  California  culture  has  since  taken: 

And  it  would  be  well  to  bring  from  New 
Spain  Indian  minstrels,  with  their  instru- 
ments and  trumpets,  that  the  divine  services 
may  be  celebrated  with  solemnity  and  pomp, 
and  to  teach  the  Indians  of  the  land  to  sing 
and  play.  Likewise  it  would  be  well  and 
proper  to  choose  from  among  the  Indians 
some  of  the  brightest,  selecting  among  the 
young  men  and  boys  such  as  appear  the  most 
docile,  talented,  and  capable ;  and  they  should 
be  taught  and  instructed  in  the  Christian 
doctrine  and  to  read  the  Spanish  primers,  in 
order  that  along  with  the  reading  they  may 
learn  the  Spanish  language,  and  that  they 
may  learn  to  write  and  sing,  and  to  play  all 
the  musical  instruments. 

The  narratives  which  describe  the  explora- 
tion of  what  are  now  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
and  Texas  are  full  of  interest,  and  when  one 
realizes  the  meagreness  of  the  equipment  of 
these  hardy  adventurers,  their  primitive 
weapons,  their  means  of  transportation,  and 
the  dangers  they  ran,  one  marvels  at  what 
thejr  accomplished.  Of  particular  interest  are 
the  narratives  of  the  expeditions  of  Espejo 
and  Onate,  in  the  course  of  which  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  are  crossed  and  the 
Colorado  River  reached  and  followed  to  its 
mouth. 

Professor  Bolton  has  done  us  a  real  service 
in  making  accessible  such  a  mass  of  fasci- 
nating documents  and  in  editing  them  so 
ably.  J.  B.  L. 

Spanish  Exploration  in  the  Southwest,  1542- 
1706.  Edited  by  Herbert  Eugene  Bolton,  Ph.  D. 
New  York:   Charles   Scribner's  Sons;   $3  net. 


Original  Narratives  oi  the  Spanish  Explorers. 

Tales  of  pioneers  and  their  discoveries  and 
explorations  are  always  interesting,  and  when 
they  take  the  form  of  the  original  narratives 
of  the  explorers  themselves  they  are  fasci- 
nating. With  such  tales  and  narratives  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  States  have  been  well 
supplied  and  historical  societies  in  New  Eng- 
land have  hunted  out  rich  treasures  of  such 
documents.  But  the  materials  hitherto  fur- 
nished for  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  South- 
western States  have  been  meagre,  and  their 
lack  has  not  been  adequately  supplied  by  the 
secondary  works  upon  early  Spanish  explora- 
tion and  the  missions.  In  fact  many  of  the 
most  valuable  accounts,  especially  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  have  been 
entirely  overlooked  by  these  writers. 

Very  welcome,  therefore,  is  the  new  vol- 
ume in  the  series  of  Original  Narratives  of 
Early  American  History,  in  which,  under  the 
title,  "Spanish  Exploration  in  the  South- 
west," Professor  Herbert  E.  Bolton  of  the 
University  of  California  has  collected,  trans- 
lated, and  edited  a  number  of  the  original 
reports  of  expeditions  by  sea  and  land,  from 
1 542  to  1706.  These  reports,  which  were 
written  by  men  who  took  part  in  the  expedi- 
tions, have  been  selected  to  illustrate  the 
main  episodes  in  the  discovery-  and  explora- 
tion of  California,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and 
Texas,  and  with  few  exceptions  have  never 
before  been  translated  into  English.  A  num- 
ber of  them,  indeed,  are  archive  finds  and 
have  never  been  published  in  Spanish.  We 
have,  therefore,  not  only  a  collection  of  valu- 
able primary  materials  for  the  historical  stu- 
dent, but  also  a  series  of  human  documents 
of  great  interest  to  the  general   reader. 

The  narratives  are  arranged  in  four  groups, 
each  group  dealing  with  the  exploration  and 
plans  for  settlement  of  what  is  now  a  state. 
Each  narrative  is  preceded  by  an  introduc- 
tion by  the  editor,  which  is  in  the  nature  of 
an  historical  note,  and  these  introductions, 
which  are  excellently  done,  form  a  compre- 
hensive sketch  of  the  early  history  of  the 
Southwest.  In  addition  to  a  map  of  explora- 
tions compiled  by  the  editor,  largely  from 
original  data,  the  work  is  illustrated  with  re- 
productions of  two  interesting  manuscript 
maps  from  the  Archives  of  the  Indies  in 
Seville,  never  before  published.  One  of  these 
shows  the  route  of  Onate's  expedition  to  New 
Mexico  ir  1598  and  to  the  Arkansas  River  in 
1601,  anc!  the  other  that  of  De  Leon's  expe- 
dition fmm  Monclova  to  the  Neches  River  in 
1690. 

alifornia    narratives    include   the    Re- 

;  i   (  '  the  Voyage  of  Cabrillo    (1542),   in 

jrs    of  which  Cabrillo  himself  died  and 

-■ed  on  one  of  the  islands  off   Santa 


Adam's  Garden. 

The  author,  Nina  Wilcox  Putnam,  has 
chosen  for  her  novel  a  basis  that  has  been 
so  much  of  a  favorite  as  now  to  be  some- 
what shopworn.  Adam  Van  Vleck,  clubman, 
spendthrift,  and  good  fellow,  finds  that  he 
has  exhausted  his  available  patrimony  and 
that  according  to  the  terms  of  his  father's 
will  he  will  be  wholly  disinherited  unless  he 
can  do  something  to  improve  the  property 
within  a  stated  interval.  The  interval  is 
short  and  Adam  knows  no  art  save  that  of 
amusement.     Moreover,  he  is  dead  broke. 

His  first  step  is  to  buy  a  barrel  organ. 
Taking  refuge  with  the  eccentric  owner  of  a 
junk  yard,  Adam  finds  that  his  host  has  de- 
camped during  the  night,  taking  with  him  the 
barrel  organ  and  leaving  in  exchange  the 
tenancy  of  the  yard  and  an  assortment  of  old 
metal.  But  it  seems  that  the  junk  man  was 
also  something  of  a  veterinary,  so  when  Miss 
Endicott,  the  celebrated  woman  aviator, 
brings  her  sick  dog  to  be  cured  we  see  at 
once  that  the  cornerstone  for  the  romance 
has  been  well  and  duly  laid.  Adam,  of 
course,  will  recover  his  fortune,  and  what 
the  newspapers  call  the  heart  interest  will  be 
duly  attended.  And  it  takes  over  three  hun- 
dred quite  readable  pages  to  explain  how 
these   things   are   done. 

Adam's  Garden.  By  Nina  Wilcox  Putnam. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  $1.25  net. 


The  Unconscious. 

One  is  inclined  to  wonder  if  the  world  a 
hundred  years  hence  will  know  anything  of 
the  philosophies  of  Freud  or  Bergson  or  any 
of  the  spokesmen  of  a  modern  school  whose 
fetish  seems  to  be  novelty  and  originality. 
Their  activities  remind  us  much  of  the  houses 
of  cards  that  children  build.  They  are  in- 
genious, intricate,  and  even  beautiful,  but  we 
hold  our  breath  and  carefully  refrain  from 
shaking  the  table  lest  they  collapse  before  our 
eyes. 

Dr.  Jung,  the  author  of  this  far  too  long 
treatise,  is  not  exactly  a  Freudian.  He,  too. 
must  be  so  novel  that  he  leaves  even  Freud 
behind.  Freud  believes  that  malefic  neuroses 
originate  from  the  psychic  disappointments 
and  injuries  of  childhood.  Jung  believes  that 
they  are  due  to  a  failure  to  adjust  one's  self 
to  one's  environment.  Freud  "proves"  his 
contention  by  masses  of  evidence  that  ap- 
pears to  be  selected.  Jung  does  the  same. 
Both  contentions  are  "proved."  Anything 
whatsoever  can  be  similarly  proved  by  pro- 
cesses that  may  be  applauded  as  adroit  rather 
than   convincing. 

With  every  desire  to  appreciate  the  vast  eru- 
dition   of    these    modern    philosophy   mongers, 


one  is  led  to  wonder  whether  a  desire  to 
know  the  truth  is  actually  the  basis  of  their 
efforts,  whether  they  do  not  represent  a  pro- 
cess that  begins  with  a  theory  and  that  then 
searches  the  universe  in  a  selective  way  for 
the  sustaining  facts.  In  this  case  the  author 
seems  to  have  adopted  the  theory  that  all  re- 
ligious systems  have  a  phallic  basis  and  we 
may  reasonably  believe  that  the  process  of 
adjustment  between  theory  and  fact  is  a 
matter  of  main  strength. 

Psychology  of  the  Unconscious.  By  Dr.  C. 
G.  Tung.  Translated  bv  Beatrice  M.  Hinkle, 
M.    D.      New   York:    Moffat,    Yard    &  Co. 


American  Neutrality. 
The  full  title  of  this  volume  is  "American 
Neutrality:  Its  Cause  and  Cure,"  and  the  au- 
thor. Dr.  James  Mark  Baldwin,  tells  us  that 
it  consists  of  lectures  prepared  for  the  Paris 
Committee  of  the  Harvard  Foundation. 
Their  object  was  to  explain  to  the  French 
the  real  feeling  of  the  American  people  to- 
ward them  and  their  causes  and  the  many 
reasons  that  prevent  that  feeling  from  find- 
ing governmental  and  official  expression.  To 
that  end  the  author  deals  with  the  relevant 
internal  problems  of  America,  American  poli- 
tics, legislation,  and  traditions.  The  book  is 
a  short  one,  but  it  is  singularly  inclusive  and 
illuminating. 

American    Neutrality:  Its    Cause    and    Cure. 

By   James    Mark    Baldwin,  Ph.    D„    Hon.    D.    Sc, 

Hon.  LL.   D.     New   York:  G.  P.    Putnam's   Sons; 
75    cents. 


Only  Relatives  Invited. 
Miss  Appleby,  being  about  to  die  and  un- 
certain to  whom  she  should  leave  her  money, 
invites  all  her  relatives' to  visit  her  so  that 
she  may  make  a  wise  disposition  of  her  for- 
tune. So  the  clans  gather  in  full  force  and 
are  received  by  the  old  lady's  secretary,  Miss 
Varney,  a  delightful  young  woman  who  keeps 
a  note-book  in  which  are  registered  all  the 
domestic  vicissitudes,  such  as  divorces  and 
remarriages  of  the  assembling  house  party. 
It  is  a  quite  successful  piece  of  burlesque, 
and  we  find  it  easy  to  push  on  to  the  last 
page. 

Only  Relatives  Invited.  By  Charles  Sherman. 
Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company;  $1.25 
net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
"The  Conscript  Mother,"  by  Robert  Herrick 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  50  cents  net),  is  a 
singularly  moving  story  of  a  French  mother 
who  goes  to  find  her  son  in  the  ranks  in 
spite  of  all  official  orders  and  regulations. 
Mr.  Herrick  has  drawn  with  good  effect  upon 
his  powers  of  pathos. 

A  charmingly  written  little  book  entitled 
"The  Story  of  the  Earth."  by  Carleton  W. 
Washburne,  has  been  published  by  the  Cen- 
tury Company  (45  cents).  It  is  intended  for 
school  uses,  but  there  are  many  pretentious 
volumes  of  science  that  leave  far  less  knowl- 
edge in  the  mind  than  this  competent  and 
readable  little  volume. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  published  an  edi- 
tion of  Robert  Browning's  "Sordello,"  edited 
by  the  Rev.  Arthur  J.  YVhyte,  M.  A.  It  is 
one  that  should  commend  itself  to  the  stu- 
dent, its  distinctive  features  being  the  in- 
troduction to  each  book  and  the  competent 
and  elaborate  footnotes  that  seem  to  be  so 
complete  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  all  the 
usual  works  of  reference. 

"Quiet  Talks  with  the  Family,"  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Edward  Jefferson  (Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company ;  $1  net),  is  a  series  of 
vigorous  homilies  on  the  mutual  relationships 
of  the  family.  The  duties  of  parents  and 
children  are  handled  without  gloves  and  with 
a  certain  unsparing  candor  that  should  be 
beneficial.  Unfortunately  such  books  are 
rarely  read  by  those  who  need  them  most. 

Elmer  Russell  Gregor,  already  the  author 
of  four  books  of  Indian  and  forest  Life,  has 
now  written  a  fifth — "War  Path  and  Hunt- 
ing Trail,"  made  up  of  eleven  stories  of  the 
adventures  of  Indian  boys.  The  author  as- 
serts that  while  these  stories  are  fiction  they 
are  a  faithful  depiction  of  Indian  life. 
Doubtless  this  is  true.  They  are  certainly 
vivid  and  fascinating.  The  book  is  published 
by   Harper  &   Brothers.      Price,   60   cents. 

Attracted  by  the  many  stories  of  youthful 
military  heroes,  Mr.  Ascott  R.  Hope  has  col- 
lected a  dozen  of  them  into  volume  form  and 
has  told  them  with  his  usual  powers  of  narra- 
tive. Many  countries  are  represented  and  the 
book  may  be  confidently  recommended  to  all 
boys  who  have  not  been  trained  as  sissies  and 
who  delight  in  great  deeds  well  done.  It  is 
entitled  "The  School  of  Arms,"  and  it  is  pub- 
lished by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  Price,  $1.50 
net- 


Back  to  the  days  of  romance  John  Foster 
takes  us  in  "The  Bright  Eyes  of  Danger" 
(the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company),  when  "Over 
the  Water  to  Charlie"  became  the  Jacobite 
toast,  not  quite  forgotten,  they  say,  even  yet 
in  certain  ancient  families  of  Scotland.  Miss 
Charlotte  Macdonell  is  worthy  of  the  clan, 
the  prince,  and  the  cause  to  which  so  many 
heroines   did   homage    with    Flora    Macdonald. 


Five  New  Books 

STAR  OF  THE  NORTH $1.35 

By   Francis  William  Sullivan 

ONLY    REL  VTIVES    INVITED 1.25 

By    Charles    Sherman 

THE   MANTLE    1.25 

By    Nikolai    Gogol 

THE    KISS    1.25 

By  Anton  TchekhofF 

THE    CONFESSION    1.35 

By    Maxim    Gorky 

Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled. 

%*/iAoaJ1MxMVC€o.  Ave. 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Franciico 


BOOKS  WANTED 

The  Best  Cash  Price  paid  for  books  of  every 
description  in  any  quantity. 

Fine  sets,  entire  libraries,  single  volumes, 
school  and  text  books,  etc. 

Call,  write  or  phone  for  buyer. 

THE  HOLMES  BOOK  CO. 

152  Kearny  Street  Phone  Douglas  5046 


» 


"Making  a  Man 

A  Guide  to  Health  and  Strength 

By  WM.  GREER  HARRISON 

Athletes  use  it. 
Business  men   use  it. 
Ladies  use  it. 
Children  use  it. 

By  following  Mr.  Harrison's  advice  the 
stout  can  reduce  and  the  thin  can  increase 
their   weight. 

This  manual  of  athletics  is  published  and 
sold  by 

H.  S.  CROCKER    &   CO. 

Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


U. S.  Mail  S.Ss.  SIERRA,  SONOMA,  VENTURA 

australia 

Honolulu  —  Samoa 

l^llDa^  J«ly  4,  July  25,  Aug.  15 

LOWEST  RATES  OP  PASSAGE!  Apply  to 

OCEANIC  S.S.  CO.,  673  ■kt.SL.S.F.ftnli  SnttrW 


THE    SCENIC    LINE 

Direct  to 

SACRAMENTO,  DIXON,  WOODLAND,  MARYS- 
YILLE,  COLUSA,  GRIDLEY,  OROYILLE  and  CHICO 

Automatic  Block  Signals.  Observation  Cars, 
Bock  Ballasted  Boad-Bed. 

Through  Observation  Car  service  between 
Chico,  Uarysville  and  Bay  Cities  in  connection 
with  Northern  Electric  Railway. 

Write  for  descriptive  folder. 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

San  Francisco  Depot— Key  Boute  Ferry 
Oakland  Depot— 40th  and  Shatter  Ave. 


J.  SPAULDING  &  CO. 

PIONEER  CARPET  CLEANING  WORKS 

Carpets  Cleaned  and  Relayed  on  Short  Notice 
Oriental  Rugs  Cleaned  Phone        QftO/l 

353  Tehama  St.     DOUGLAS  0U54 
WE  HAVE  NO  BRANCH  OFFICES 


Caswell's  Coffee 

"Hold  Popular  sway 
At  hotels  and  cafe" 

530-534  Folsom  Street 
Phone  Sutter  6654 

Write  for  Prices  and  Samples 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108-110   Sutter    St  French   Bank  BIdg. 


June  24,  1916. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Beyond  the  Frontier. 

Randall  Parrish  comes  easily  first  among 
the  novelists  who  seek  their  material  among 
records  of  early  frontier  days.  Where  some 
others  look  only  for  stirring  incidents  Mr. 
Parrish  shows  a  consistent  desire  to  be  his- 
torically accurate  and  to  represent  times  and 
events  as  they  actually  were. 

Here  we  have  the  adventures  of  Adele  la 
Chesnayne,  who  lives  with  her  uncle,  Hugo 
Chevet,  when  Frontenac  has  been  recalled  to 
France  and  La  Barre  has  become  governor. 
Adele  does  not  know  that  she  is  an  heiress, 
but  the  fact  is  known  to  the  governor  and 
to  Cassion,  who  have  conspired  to  hide  the 
document  restoring  to  her  father  the  estates 
that  had  been  confiscated.  And  so  Adele  is 
forcibly  married  to  Cassion  and  compelled  tt> 
accompany  him  on  an  excursion  to  Fort  St. 
Louis,  although  the  Sieur  Rene  de  Artigny, 
with  whom  Adele  has  already  fallen  in  love, 
is  to   accompany  the   party  as  its  guide. 

Of  course  we  foresee  the  end  of  the  story. 
Otherwise  it  would  be  a  poor  sort  of  a  story. 
The  journey  up  the  river  is  finely  described 
and  so  is  the  fight  with  the  Indians.  It  is  a 
stirring  picture  of  adventure  and  war  and  of 
Canadian  politics  under  early  French  rule. 
And  of  the  latter  it  may  be  said  that  there  is 
just  enough  and  no  more. 

Beyond  the  Frontier.  By  Randall  Parrish. 
Chicago:    A.    C.    McClurg   &    Co.;    $1.35    net. 


Pre-Meiji  Japan. 

If  this  is  not  the  best  of  all  existing  studies 
of  Japanese  character  it  is  at  least  different 
from  all  others.  It  gives  us  a  view  of  the 
Japanese  nature  to  be  found  nowhere  else. 
That  the  author  is  speaking  of  Japanese  edu- 
cation before  the  year  of  the  Restoration, 
1868,  does  not  imply  that  Japan  has  under- 
gone any  essential  changes.  She  is  the  same 
Japan  as  she  ever  was,  but  she  is  now  better 
acquainted  with  the  white  world  and  the 
white  world  is  better  acquainted  with  her. 
But  in  Japan  there  is  no  line  of  demarkation 
between  the   old  and  the  new. 

Japan's  intellectual  awakening  came  with 
Buddhism,  and  we  have  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  resulting  educational  develop- 
ments. They  have  largely  taken  the  form  of 
an  excessive  logic  "deceptive  to  self  and  often 
to  others."  The  Japanese,  says  the  author 
surprisingly,  have  little  power  of  continuous 
labor.  They  are  easily  discouraged,  and  un- 
less they  meet  with  speedy  success  they  be- 
come disheartened.  They  must  win  at  a 
stroke  or  not  at  all.  They  do  not  easily 
tolerate  drudgery.  They  are  extraordinarily 
sensitive  to  criticism  and  to  our  Western  in- 
capacity to  understand  that  the  basis  of  their 
morality  is  self-sacrifice  and  that  the  Japanese 
must  merge  himself  in  the  community  rather 
than  seek  his  individual  advancement.  These 
ideas  seem  to  conflict  with  much  that  we 
know  of  Japanese  character  and  achievements, 
but  the  inconsistencies  are  fully  met  and  ex- 
plained by  the  author,  whose  exceptional 
qualifications   demand   respect. 

Into  Professor  Lombard's  presentation  of 
Japanese  education  there  is  no  need  here  to 
enter.  It  is  comprehensive  and  exact  and  it 
seems  to  compensate  largely  for  what  the  au- 
thor describes  as  a  certain  unwillingness  or 
incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  to 
make  themselves  known  to  the  world  and  to 
interpret  themselves  to  the  Western  mind. 
And  perhaps  this  is  of  exceptional  importance 
to  our  relations  with  the  Japanese  Empire. 

Pre-Meiti  Education  in  Japan.  By  Frank 
Alanson  Lombard,  M.  A.  Tokyo,  Japan:  Kyo 
Bun  Kwan. 


Gossip  ot  Books  and  Authors. 
"The  Plunderers,"  a  new  novel  by  Edwin 
Lefevre,  has  just  been  published  by  Harper 
&  Brothers.  Suppose  there  existed  a  secret 
band  of  shrewd  and  fearless  men  organized 
to  wrest  their  gains  from  plutocrats  who 
had  suddenly  acquired  great  wealth.  How 
would  they  work?  What  would  they  do  to 
overcome  the  safeguards  and  the  shrewdness 
of  the  keen  men  who  hold  and  guard  their 
wealth  ?  This  is  the  drama  the  author  pic- 
tures in  many  incidents  dealing  with  high 
finance. 

Elmer  Russell  Gregor,  whose  new  book, 
"War  Path  and  Hunting  Trails,"  has  just 
been  published,  says  that  though  these  ad- 
ventures are  fiction,  the  thoughts,  motives, 
customs,  and  traditions  are  characteristic  of 
the  old-time  red  man.  "I  have  aimed,"  says 
Mr.  Gregor,  "to  tell  stories  of  clean  and 
wholesome  adventure  which  have  a  certain 
historical  value  because  they  show  the  In- 
dian as  he  was.  In  this  Indian  life  of  the 
olden  time,  there  was  a  manly  self-reliance 
which  is  the  foundation  of  true  character 
and   real   success. 

Books  published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company  the  15th  of  this  month  included  "A 
Soldier  of  'The  Legion,'  "  a  thrilling  story  of 
war  experiences  in  France,  by  Edward  Mor- 
lae  ;  Fielding-Hall's  new  collection  of  patriotic 
stories  and  poems,  "For  England" ;  "The 
Grasp  of  the  Sultan,"  an  anonymous  novel  of 
Turkish     life ;     and     the     quaint     document. 


"Memorandum  of  William  Rotch,  Written  in 
the  Eightieth  Year  of  His  Age,"  which  is 
published  in  a  limited  edition. 

"Young  India :  An  Interpretation  and  a 
History  of  the  Nationalist  Movement  from 
Within,"  by  Lajpat  Rai,  is  announced  for 
early  publication  by  B.  W.  Huebsch.  The  au- 
thor lives  in  Lahore,  has  traveled  extensively, 
speaks  and  writes  English  as  well  as  the  Pun- 
jabi and  Hind!  languages,  and  has  been  a 
lawyer  for  twenty  years.  He  is  a  very  active 
religious  leader  in  connection  with  the  Arya 
Samaj,  an  important  and  influential  religious 
reform  movement.  He  wrote  the  standard 
history  of  the  Arya  Samaj  and  has  long  been 
prominent  in  educational  work  in  the  Pun- 
jab. Besides  founding  the  Punjabce.  a  lead- 
ing paper  of  the  province,  he  wrote  for  other 
Indian  periodicals  and  for  London  papers. 

The  eternal  struggle  between  duty  and 
more  obvious  beauties  (related  to  things  as 
well  as  to  persons)  furnishes  the  backbone  of 
Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher's  successful  novel, 
I  "The  Bent  Twig."  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  are  al- 
ready having  to  print  a  fifth  edition.  At  the 
same  time  they  report  that  the  demand  for 
this  author's  just  issued  "The  Real  Motive" 
is  one  of  the  largest  they  have  ever  known 
for  a  book  of  short  stories  published  by  them. 

Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.  expect  "His  Robe  of 
Honor,"  a  story  of  the  judiciary,  to  be  the 
season's  sensation. 

The  Fourth  of  July  assumes  a  deeper  sig- 
nificance than  ever  this  year,  when  the  war 
between  foreign  nations  has  cast  its  ominous 
shadows  over  our  outer  and  inner  national 
life.  A  timely  and  helpful  book  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  great  American  holiday  is  "Inde- 
pendence Day,"  edited  by  Robert  Haven 
Schauffler.  and  published  by  Moffat,  Yard  & 
Co.  It  is  a  comprehensive  and  interesting 
presentation  of  the  celebration,  spirit,  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  day  as  related  in  prose  and 
verse.  And  it  is  helpful,  too,  giving  a  large 
number  of  practical  suggestions  to  churches, 
schools,  teachers,  and  social  organizations  in 
the  way  of  detailed  plans  for  patriotic  exer- 
cises. 

An  American  correspondent  who  was  sta- 
tioned at  St.  Omar  some  time  ago  writes  of 
dining  at  mess  with  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
After  the  meal  his  host,  an  officer  in  the 
Grenadiers,  handed  him  a  rain-stained,  bat- 
tered book,  saying,  "If  you  don't  know  this, 
you  must  read  it.  The  prince  himself 
brought  along  this  copy  and  urged  us  to  go 
through  it  at  once."  The  book  was  Patrick 
MacGill's  "The  Rat-Pit,"  published  by  the 
George    H.    Doran    Company. 

E.  Nelson  Fell,  author  of  "Russian  and 
Nomad,"  was  for  seven  years  in  charge  of 
the  works  of  a  large  mining  company  situated 
in  the  Kirghiz  Steppes  on  the  borderland  be- 
tween Russia  and  Asia.  He  thus  gained  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  people,  both 
Russian  and  Kirghiz,  and  learned  to  speak 
their  languages  fluently. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  the  Venetian  centenarian, 
Luigi  Cornaro,  an  exponent  of  what  mod- 
erns term  the  "simple  life."  Cornaro  himself 
called  it  the  "sober  life,"  the  Italian  being 
"La  Vita  Sobria."  Cornaro  in  middle  life 
was  a  physical  wreck.  He  had  been  a  deli- 
cate child  and  young  man,  and  at  the  age  of 
forty  his  life  was  finally  given  up  by  his  physi- 
cians. Then  by  a  simple  manner  of  living 
he  retrieved  his  health  so  completely  that  he 
actually  lived  to  round  the  century  mark ; 
and  the  last  sixty  years  of  his  life  were  filled 
to  the  brim  with  health  and  success  in  civic 
affairs.  At  the  ages  of  eighty-three,  eighty- 
six,  ninety-one,  and  ninety-five,  when  most 
men  would  be  struggling  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together,  he  was  at  the  height  of  his 
powers  and  usefulness,  and  also  taking  time 
to  write  the  four  essays  on  "The  Sober  Life," 
telling  the  rest  of  us  the  easy  formulas  by 
which  he  won  and  kept  his  health.  The  pres- 
ent English  text  of  his  four  essays  should 
find  a  still  wider  audience  in  this  day  of  rush 
and  worry.  The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany is  the  publisher. 


New  Books  Received. 

A  History  of  the  National  Capital.  By  Wil- 
helmus  Bogart  Bryan.  New  York:  The  Macmil- 
lan    Company;    $5. 

From  its  foundation  through  the  period  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Organic  Act.  In  two  volumes. 
Volume  II,   1815-1878. 

Lafayette.      By     Martha     Foote     Crow.       New 
York:   The  Macmillan    Company;    50  cents. 
Issued   in    True    Stories  of  Great   Americans. 

Practical  Landscape  Gardening.  By  Robert 
B.  Cridland.  New  York:  A.  T.  de  la  Mare 
Printing  and    Publishing   Company,    Ltd. 

With    illustrations. 

Halt!  Who  Goes  There?  By  the  author  of 
"Aunt  Sarah  and  the  War."  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's    Sons;    75    cents    net. 

Pages  from  a  war  diary. 

The  Architecture  and  the  Gardens  of  the 
San  Diego  Exposition.  By  Bertram  Grosvenor 
Goodhue.  San  Francisco:  Paul  Elder  &  Co.;  $2 
net. 

A    pictorial    survey    of    the    aesthetic    features    of 


the  Panama-California  International  Exposition, 
with  an  essay  by  Clarence  S.  Stein  and  photo- 
graphic  illustrations  by  Harold   A.    Taylor. 

A  Prophet  in  His  Own  Country,  By  Henry 
Clifford  Stuart.  Published  bv  the  author  at 
2619    Wodley    Place,   Washington,    D.    C. 

A  volume  of  newspaper   correspondence. 

The  Book  of  St,  Bernard  On  the  Love  of 
God.  Edited  and  translated  by  Edmund  G.  Gard- 
ner. M.  A.,  Litt.  D.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.;   $1.25   net. 

With    introduction    and    notes. 

Allied     Cookery:     British,  French.     Italian-. 

Belgian.    Russian.      Arranged  by    Grace    Clergue 

Harrison  and  Gertude  Clergue.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons, 

To  aid  the  war  sufferers  in  the  devastated  dis- 
tricts  of   France. 

The  Antique  Greek  Dance.  By  Maurice  Em- 
manuel.    New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $3  net. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Harriet  Jean 
Beauley.      With   over  600  illustrations. 

The  Things  Men  Fight  For,  By  H  H 
Powers.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.50. 

The  national  sentiments  and  desires  of  the  vari- 
ous warring  countries  of  Europe. 

Self-Reliance.       By    Dorothy    Canfield    Fisher. 
Indianapolis:    Bobbs-Merrill    Company;    $1    net. 
Advice    on    the    training    of    children. 

The  New  International  Year  Book.  Edited 
by  Frank  Moore  Colby,  M.  A.  New  York:  Dodd 
Mead  &  Co. 

A  compendium  of  the  world's  progress  for  the 
year   1915. 

Poverty  and  Social  Progress.  By  Maurice 
Parmelee,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;   $1.75. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  problems  of 
poverty. 

State  Regulation  of  Railroads  in  the  South. 
By  Maxwell  Ferguson,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.  New 
York:    Columbia  University. 

Issued  in  Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and 
Public  Law. 

The  Grasp  of  the  Sultan.     Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin   Company;   $1.25   net. 
A    novel. 

The    Plunderers.       By    Edwin    Lefevre.       New 
York:    Harper   &   Brothers;    $1.25   net. 
A  novel. 

A  Diplomat's  Wife  in  Mexico.  By  Mrs.  Nel- 
son O'Shaughnessy.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers;    $2    net. 

Letters  from  the  American  embassy  at  Mexico 
City  between  October  8,  1913,  and  April  23,  1914, 
together  with  an  account  of  the  occupation  of 
Vera    Cruz. 

The  Boys'  Book  of  Hunting  and  Fishing. 
By  Warren  H.  Miller.  New  York:  George  H. 
Doran    Company;    $1.25    net. 

Practical  camping-out,  game-fishing,  wing- 
shooting. 

A  B   C  of  Home  Saving.     By  Lissie  C.  Farmer. 
New   York:    Harper   &    Brothers;    50    cents    net. 
A  little   book  of  domestic  economy. 

Wind   and    Weather.      By   L.  H.    Bailey.      New 
York:    Charles    Scribner's   Sons;    $1    net. 
A    volume    of   verse. 

England's  Effort.  By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 
New  York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1   net. 

A  plea  that    "England    has  done  all   she  could." 

The    Prisoner.      By   Alice    Brown.      New   York: 
The  Macmillan    Company;    $1.50. 
A  novel. 

Gaudier-Brzeska.  By  Ezra  Pound.  New 
York:  John  Lane  Company;  $3.50  net. 

A    memoir.       With    thirty-eight    illustrations    of 


his  sculpture  and   four  portraits  by   Walter   Bcning- 
ton   and   numerous   reproductions  of  his  drawings. 

Lawn  Tennis  Lessons  fob  Beginners.  By  J. 
Family  Paret.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany; $1.25. 

With    many    illustrations. 

American  Men  of  Letters:  Their  Nature 
\si.  Nluture.  By  Edwin  Leavitt  Clarke,  Ph.  D. 
New    York:    Columbia    University. 

Issued  in  Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and 
Public  Law. 


EiVGLE 

COndensED 
MILK 


Both  as  a  pure,  safe 
baby  food  and  a  cook- 
ing    necessity,    Gail 
Borden   Eagle  Brand 
'  Condensed  Milk  has  held  the  \ 
confidence  of    thousands  of  I 
women  for  over  half  a  century. 

BORDEN'S 

— that  name  on  milk — bot- 
tied,  condensed,  evaporated 
or  malted — is  your  guarantee 
of  purity,  richness  and  uni- 
^^^  formly  high  quality. 

Always  keep  a  sup- 

Ely  of   ' '  Eagle 
rand"  in  the  house 
ready  to  use  in,  all  J 
cooking    emer- 
gencies   when 
you  need  pure, 
rich  milk. 
Ar.6-16 


W.  D.  Fennimore 


A.  R-  Fennimore 


Every  Precaution  Taken  in  New 
Double  Vision  Lenses 

On  account  of  the  wonderful  advances  made  in 
optical  machinery  and  optical  science,  perfect 
double  vision  lenses  have  at  last  been  made  pos- 
sible. These  wonderful  new  lenses  are  known  as 
"Caltex  Onepiece"  Bifocals  and  are  ground  from 
one  solid  piece  of  clear  and  flawless  optical  glass. 
Being  made  from  a  single  piece  of  glass  elimi- 
nates all  color  distortions  and  allows  the  wearer 
to  see  perfectly  with  comfort.  Personal  investi- 
gation will  quickly  convince  one  of  the  superi- 
ority of  this  bifocal. 


San  Francisco 


181  Post  Street 
2508  Mission  St. 

1221  Broadway,  Oakland 


Go  East 


at  these 


FIRST  IN  SAFETY 


SALE  DATES 


June  26,  27,  28. 

July  1,  2,  4.  5,  6,  11,  12,  13.26,27,28. 
Aug.  1,  2,  3,  8,  9,  10,  24,  25,  28.  29. 
Sept.  7,  8,  12,  13. 

Tickets  will  also  be  sold  to  Buffalo. 
N.Y.,  July  4,  5.  and  6.  August  1,  2.  and 
3:  to  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  July  11,  12.  and 
13:  to  Davenport,  la..  July  26,  27.  and 
2S;  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn..  September 
11  and  12. 

Going  Limit  15  days 

Return   Limit,  Three  Months  from 

Date  of  Sale,  but  not  after 

October  31,  1916 


LOW  FARES 


ROUND  TRIP 

Baltimore $108.50 

Boston 11 2.70 

Chicago 72.50 

Dallas 62.50 

Denver 55.00 

Houston 62.50 

Kansas  City 60.00 

Memphis 70.00 

Montreal 11 0.70 

New  Orleans 70.00 

New  York 1 10.70 

Philadelphia 1 10.70 

St.  Louis 70.00 

Toronto 98.50 

Washington 108.50 

Ogden,  Salt  Lake  City  and 
other  points  upon  request. 


Good  on  AH  Trains 

Pullman  Standard  and 
Tourist  Sleeping  Cars 

Best  Dining  Car  in  America 

Stopovers 
Going  and  Returning 


$1 10.70  to  New  York  is  good  between  New  Orleans  and  New  York 

by  Southern  Pacific's  Atlantic  S.  S.  Line,  with  sailings  Wednesdays 

and  Saturdays,  and  includes  Berth  and  Meals  on  Steamers. 

For  Train  Service  and  Sleeping  Car  Berths  ASK  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


June  24,  1916, 


•THE  BRAT.' 


Well,  the  little  comedienne  has  made  good. 
"The  Brat"  is  very  entertaining.  It  shouldn't 
pretend  to  do  anything  else,  it  does  that  so 
well,  although  I  have  a  suspicion  that  Maude 
Fulton  has  a  suspicion  that  during  certain 
ambitious  scenes  in  "The  Brat"  she  is  sound- 
ing the  deeps  of  human  nature.  What  she 
does  do,  however,  is  to  keep  her  audience 
thoroughly  amused.  And  their  amusement  is 
not  built  upon  a  merely  friendly  desire  to  en- 
dorse the  new  enterprise  of  the  popular  littlt 
comedienne,  but  it  is  genuine. 

With  a  big  audience  at  the  Monday  night 
opening  at  the  Cort,  and  tons  of  flowers  to 
hearten  her  up.  Maude  Fulton  had  only  to 
remember  the  nine  weeks'  run  of  the  piece  in 
Los  Angeles  to  assure  herself  that  she  had  a 
good  deal  beside  friendly  regard  to  fall  back 
on.  I  would  like  to  know,  by  the  way,  what 
is  the  subtle,  psychological  difference  between 
theatre-goers  of  this  city  and  Los  Angeles 
which  would  make  such  a  run  possible  in  one 
and  impossible  in  the  other?  To  be  sure  we 
have  had  a  few  record  runs.  I  believe  the 
Kolb-and-Dillers  supported  the  popular  brace 
of  comedians  for  as  long;  and  "The  Clans- 
man"' similarly  distinguished  itself  here.  But 
much  as  people  enjoyed  "The  Brat''  it  is  not 
in  for  a  nine  weeks'  run. 

The  piece  is  written  around  Maude  Fulton's 
unconventional,  comedy-impregnated  little  per- 
sonality. No  doubt  she  drew  suggestions  for 
it  from  "Peg  o'  My  Heart"  and  "The  Outcast." 
But  that  doesn't  do  away  with  the  principal 
merit  of  the  piece,  which  is  its  capacity  to 
furnish  steady  amusement  whenever  Maude 
Fulton  is  on  the  stage.  To  "The  Brat"  she 
supplies  lines  charged  with  a  rich  profusion 
of  slum  slang,  and  she  furnishes  her  legiti- 
mate  opportunity   for   one   dance. 

As  with  Peggy,  in  "Peg  o'  My  Heart,"  the 
"Brat"  is  introduced  as  a  poverty-stricken 
waif  in  a  rich  and  rather  heartless  household. 
The  new  author  has  boldly  grappled  with  the 
task  of  presenting  a  group  of  rich  societyites. 
and  the  queer  thing  is  that  all  the  scenes  in 
which  these  imaginary  personages  figure,  and 
wrangle,  and  absorb  themselves  in  their  af- 
fairs, which,  by  the  way,  are  almost  entirely 
remote  from  those  of  the  "Brat."  hold  the 
attention  and  interest  of  the  audience.  Evi- 
dently Miss  Fulton's  intention  was  to  paint 
the  beartlessn ess,  intrigue,  and  deceit  of  this 
group  as  compared  to  the  transparent  candor, 
guileless  directness,  and  simple  warm-hearted- 
ness of  the  little  brat  from  the  slums.  The 
author,  however,  has  been  so  stern  in  her 
depiction  of  the  causelessly  antagonistic 
mother  and  brother  of  the  warm-hearted 
young  hero  of  the  comedy  as  to  have  rather 
overshot  the  mark,  for  the  audience  is  a 
little  puzzled  as  to  why  the  likable  Steve  is 
in  such  very  bad  odor.  Drunkenness  is  not 
sufficient  to  account  for  it,  as  he  was  driven 
thereto  by  the  stand-off  attitude  of  his  very 
disagreeable   relatives. 

Morosco,  by  the  way.  has  chosen  a  very 
satisfactory  set  of  players  to  support  Maude 
Fulton,  and,  as  I  have  already  intimated, 
they  contrive  to  interest  us  amply,  even 
during  the  absence  from  the  stage  of  the 
popular  little  star. 

Mr.  Edmund  Lowe  is  very  pleasing  as  the 
unfavored  son  who  is  so  picked  upon  by  his 
relatives.  He  gives  him  genuineness,  likable- 
ncss.  sincerity,   and  makes  him  seem  real. 

Mr.  Wyndham  Standing  is  obliged  to  de- 
pict a  rather  artificial  personage,  compounded 
of  cold  intellectuality,  elegant  societyishness, 
heartlessness,  and  a  faint  brand  of  villainy, 
and  he  does  it  thoroughly  well,  in  the  ap- 
proved manner.  Just  what  the  author  meant 
by  leaving  the  threads  so  bare  in  the  love 
affair  between  Max  and  Angela  was  another 
puzzler  for  the  audience.  I  can  only  con- 
clude that  she  wished  to  intimate  that  do- 
mestic happiness  could  not  find  lodgment  in 
a  heart  so  cold  as  Max's  and  so  guileful  as 
Angie's.  although  the  young  girl's  onense 
was  slight  indeed,  consisting  of  the  employ- 
ment of  a  woman's  pardonable  subterfuge  to 
win  an  offer  of  marriage  from  the  man  she 
coveted. 

Mary    Ldgett    Baker   in    the    role    of    Angie 

and    Geniude    Maitland   brightened    the   stage 

th*  r    good    looks    and    pretty    clothes, 

in     -iliott   played  a  good   second   to  Max 

-  a  graceless  relative  to  Steve,  and 

-nor  represented   a  drawing-room 

favoring    society    tea    and    conversa- 


tion. Mr.  James  Carrigan  was  a  very  good 
butler  with  a  very  good  brogue,  and  Marjone 
Davis  threw  a  pleasant  earnestness  in  the 
small  part  of  the  maid. 

But  the  amusing  centre  of  things  is.  of 
course,  the  "Brat."  Maude  Fulton  recog- 
nizes thoroughly  her  qualifications  for  the 
role  she  evolved  for  herself:  her  curious 
ability  to  look  almost  like  a  child,  the  comic 
tones'  of  her  flat,  ugly  little  voice,  the  casual, 
inoffensive,  delightfully  ununcruous  way  in 
which  she  rips  out  the  slang,  the  profanity', 
and  the  honest  abruptnesses  of  an  unarti- 
ficialized  little  animal  of  the  slums,  who. 
nevertheless,  has  preserved  her  woman's 
purity  and  the  warmth  of  her  heart- 
There  is  an  entire  absence  of  stilted  senti- 
mentality in  the  piece;  something  always  to 
be  thankful  for.  Nobody  falls  into  the  con- 
ventional drone  except  twice  of  intention, 
when  the  Brat  throws  the  cold  water  of  her 
healthy  imperviousness  upon  the  perpe- 
trators. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Maude  Ful- 
ton is  a  musical -comedy  and  vaudeville  en- 
tertainer. Thoroughly  competent  in  her  line, 
her  abilities  are  limited  by  her  experience. 
The  play,  in  consequence,  is  a  queer  sort  oi 
hybrid,  but,  open  though  it  is  to  criticism, 
you  can't  get  away  from  the  fact  that  when 
the  author  started  out  to  make  the  "Brat" 
the  amusing,  unconventional,  but  lovable 
centre  of  a  conventional  environment,  she 
succeeded  in  her  intention.  Audiences  like 
nothing  better  than  to  love  and  laugh  at  the 
same  character.  And  this  little  waif,  with 
her  untutored  engagingness,  her  ridiculous 
little  half-childish  mug  and  wholly  childish 
ways,  her  instinctive  vernacular  of  the  slums, 
her  brushing  aside  of  the  conventional  social 
evasions,  and  her  innate  warmth  of  heart, 
tickled  the  audience  and  kept  them  loving 
and  laughing.  Neither  the  portraiture  nor 
the  play  go  below  the  surface,  but  they  win. 
The  little   comedienne   has  made   good. 


'THE  ARGONAUTS   OF   CALIFORNIA.' 


This  "photo-dramatic  spectacle  of  the  days 
of  '49"  will  draw  the  old-timers,  who  wish 
the  enjoyment  of  freshening  up  their  recol- 
lections ;  and  it  should  also  attract  new- 
comers on  this  Coast,  in  order  that  they  may 
entertainingby  and  expeditiously  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  early  history  and  tradi- 
tions of  California.  As  for  the  young  people, 
it  goes  without  saying  that  their  youthful 
hearts  will  thrill  with  pride  when  they  see  re- 
enacted  the  scenes  in  which  their  forebears 
figured  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  And 
figured  heroically,  too.  Indeed,  it  is  dawning 
upon  the  world  that  there  is  more  of  heroic 
fibre  than  the  reverse  in  human  nature.  We 
only  need  to  think  of  the  great  world-war  to 
realize  this  truth.  When  world-peace  pre- 
vails, and  people  become  muscle-soft,  as  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  last  half-century, 
there  is  apt  to  be  a  general  impression  that 
the  soul-fibre  is  correspondingly  atrophied. 
And  yet.  in  this  age  of  prosperity,  comfort, 
and  luxury*  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
have,  without  flinching,  faced  death,  and, 
w^hat  is  worse,  possible  mutilation  in  hideous 
form. 

Perhaps,  compared  to  them,  our  California 
pioneers  may  not  seem  to  measure  up  to  our 
former  lofty  estimate  of  their  mettle,  but  it 
is  the  realization  of  the  high,  unfaltering 
courage  of  their  youth  that  rushes  back  over 
us  as  we  see  these  pictures  of  another  time, 
for  the3T  had  the  courage  not  only  to  dare, 
but  the  resolution  to  endure. 

In  these  inventive  times,  when  our  houses  are 
structures  of  highly  complicated  mechanism, 
with  strong  currents  of  water,  gas,  electricity. 
and  steam  pulsing  through  them  to  bring  us 
light,  and  warmth,  and  comfort,  and  ease,  it 
is  a  curious  sensation  to  sit  in  our  velvet- 
covered  seats  in  the  theatre  and  watch  the 
valiant,  high-hearted  procession  of  unde- 
veloped youths,  of  tender  women  and  little 
children,  undertaking  that  long,  weary  march 
over  boundless  prairies  and  arid  deserts.  We 
had  almost  forgotten  them,  but  we  remember 
again  the  graves  that  lined  those  blazed-out 
trails.  And  once  again  comes  that  thrill  of 
pride,  as  we  realize  the  mental  and  physical 
fibre  of-  those  survivors  of  the  great  test 

True,  the  lure  was  gold,  and  there  were 
plenty  of  rascals  among  the  heroes,  but  in 
the  series  of  pictures  that  show  the  forma- 
tion of  the  order  of  the  Vigilantes  we  are 
reminded  of  the  courage  and  determination 
with  which  California  was  wrested  from  the 
reign  of  lawlessness  which  threatened  to 
wreck  her  fair  beginning.  As  to  the  faults 
of  the  Vigilantes,  naturally,  in  a  play  of  this 
kind,   they   are   suppressed. 

To  summarize,  the  drama  begins  with  the 
discover}'  of  gold  at  Sutter's  Mill  by  John 
Marshall.  Thence  we  are  transported  to  a 
New  England  village,  witness  the  excitement 
created  by  the  news  of  the  great  find,  and  the 
departure  of  a  group  of  future  pioneers. 
Then  come  pictures  of  the  great  transit,  the 
prairie-schooners  lurching  unwieldily  along, 
and  the  men  and  women  footing  it  to  save 
the  heavy-laden  oxen.  There  are  thrilling 
scenes  of  Indian  attacks ;   and  next  is  life  ir» 


California,  and  many  pictures  of  the  hectic 
days  of  early  Hangtown.  and  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, w7hen  our  city  w-as  a  clearing-house  for 
the  great  and  growing  tide  of  sturds-,  deter- 
mined gold-seekers. 

The  scenes  which  will  appeal  with  peculiar 
force  to  old-timers  are  those  depicting  the 
reign  of  lawlessness  in  San  Francisco,  the 
rise  of  a  leader  to  check  it.  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Vigilantes 
fell  upon  and  crushed  it.  There  are  some 
real  names  given  to  those  doers  of  deeds  in 
the  long  ago,  and  we  even  witness  the  as- 
sassination of  James  King  of  William.  But, 
in  large  part,  the  names  used  are  fictitious. 
Crimes  of  melodramatic  nature — although  no 
more  so  than  history  states — are  introduced, 
in  order  that  we  may  see  the  assembling  of 
the  Vigilantes,  their  relentless  pursuit  of  the 
criminals,  and  the  subsequent  hanging  of 
these  gentry- 
There  is,  of  course,  a  double  drama  running 
through  "The  Argonauts,"  in  order  to  supply 
the  concrete  human  interest,  and  to  serve  as 
a  sympathetic  centre  against  villainous 
scheming,  and  as  a  motive  for  exciting  acts 
and  deeds.  Hangtown  and  San  Francisco 
street  scenes  have  a  suitable  background.  It 
is  evident  that  old  pictures  have  been  used 
as  a  model  for  the  ramshackle  buildings  of 
the  times,  specially  constructed  for  the  oc- 
casion. 

The  giris  wear  long  curls,  and  crinolines, 
and  lace  under-sleeves.  Indeed,  I  noticed 
that  the  dress  of  the  two  girls  who  figured 
in  the  Indian  adventure  was  signally  unsuit- 
able for  a  march  through  the  wilderness,  so 
carefully  had  the  man-producer  adhered  to  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  times  in  planning  the 
costume  with  its  flowing  sleeves  and  lace- 
trimmed  flounces.  When  the  women  in  the 
audience  saw  these  girls  tackling  the  job  of 
washing  clothes  in  a  stream,  with  their  long, 
lace-edged  sleeves  flapping  over  their  hands, 
they  probably  smiled  grimly  and  made  a 
wager  with  themselves  that  the  long-dead 
washers'  ideas  of  what  constituted  suitable 
garb  for  a  wayside  wash-day  never  could 
have  agreed  with  those  of  a  male  movie  pro- 
ducer. 

Lots  of  money  has  been  spent  on  getting 
up  "The  Argonauts  of  California."  Each  act 
is  preceded  by  a  stage  picture,  and  the  photo- 
graphs^— or  the  majority  of  them — are  very 
fine.  There  is  one  series  of  scenes  depicting 
an  attack  by  Indians  on  a  caravan  of  march- 
ing explorers  which  is  fairly  thrilling.  The 
picture  has  been  taken  from  a  height,  and 
down  below  we  see  the  long,  ant-like  file 
lessened  by  distance,  the  first  faint  signs  of 
agitation  and  dread,  the  wild  rush  to  the 
wagons  of  scattered  marchers,  and  the  fren- 
zied onslaughts  of  the  mounted  Indians,  as 
they  spur  their  ponies  on  to  enclose  the  little 
band  in  a  series  of  dizzying  circles. 

There  are  nearly  fifty  characters,  important 
and  otherwise,  needed  to  carry  out  the  story 
of  "The  Argonauts,"  and.  no  doubt,  some  few- 
thousands  to  figure  in  the  mob  scenes  of  the 
Vigilante  days,  although  one  rather  discredits 
the  claim  that  seven  thousand  are  needed  to 
make  up  the  mob.  In  respect  to  the  acting, 
there  seems  to  be  more  call  for  physical  than 
mental  vigor  in  the  players,  there  are  so 
many  lively  hand-to-hand  struggles  that  take 
place.  There  are  fewer  scenes  of  domestic 
life  than  in  "Ramona,"  and  therefore  less 
need  for  individual  excellence  in  the  players. 
But  they  have  been  carefully  selected  for 
physical  or  physiognomical  fitness.  John 
Brandon,  for  instance,  chosen  by  the  Vigi- 
lantes for  their  head,  is  well  represented  by- 
Grant  Churchill,  who  has  the  suitable  face 
and  build  for  a  leader  of  men.  The  New 
England  old  ladies  look  like  the  fireside 
grandmas  that  are  now  extinct ;  the  gray- 
haired  Spanish  sefiora  is  picturesque,  and  so 
is  Don  Enrico,  her  graceless,  graceful  son. 
William  Parsons'  impersonation  of  this  role, 
Gertrude  Kaby's  Marian.  V.  O.  Whitehead's 
Alcalde.  Sheldon  Johnson's  Bob  Fox,  and  a 
further  number  of  the  more  important  im- 
personations, are  valuable  promoters  to  the 
sense  of  illusion,  and  many  of  the  characters 
are  so  carefully  made  up  to  resemble  photo- 
graphs of  the  originals  that  I  can  imagine 
surviving  pioneers,  whether  men  or  women, 
having  the  time  of  their  old  lives  in  re- 
living the  past  when  they   see  the  plaj*. 

Horsemanship  plays  a  leading  role  in  "The 
Argonauts."  and  any  one  who  likes  to  be 
thrilled  by  scenes  of  real  peril  will  have  plenty 
of  opportunity.  In  the  scene  representing  the 
attack  by  Indians  one  realizes  anew  how 
these  reckless  young  movie  actors  continually 
take  their  lives  in  their  hands.  They  are 
obliged  to  throw*  themselves  to  the  ground 
while  their  horses  are  in  full  flight,  and  "play 
dead,"  and  this  an  exciting  number  of  times. 
And,  while  they  He  there  motionless,  bands 
of  horsemen  thunder  by.  the  hoofs  of  their 
lively  little  mustangs  passing  alarmingly  near 
to  the  recumbent  forms  of  these  plucky  trick- 
riders.  Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.  These 
plucky  fellows  will  have  to  glean  what  laurels 
they  win  from  their  comrades  and  from  the 
movie  actors  who  take  part  in  the  rehearsals. 
Their  names  do  not  figure  on  the  bill,  but 
their  feats  of  horsemanship  are  what  go  to 
supply  the  wild  thrill  and  tremendous  excite- 
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ment    attending    the    pictures    of    the    Indian 
attack. 


THE  PHILHARMONIC. 


The  move  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
to  the  Cort.  together  with  the  change  from 
Thursday  evenings  to  Sunday  afternoons  for 
their  symphony  concerts,  seems  to  be  a  popu- 
lar one,  although  I  doubt  not  that  there  are 
many  mourners  in  the  Western  Addition  who 
regret  their  lost  opportunities  to  run  in  in- 
formally to  the  Auditorium  and  listen  to  one 
or  two  hours  of  inspiring  music 

The  programme  of  last  Sunday  afternoon 
found    high    favor    with    the    audience,    which 


Let  "Pacific  Service" 
Solve  Your  Problems 

If  you  have  power,  gas,  or  water  prob- 
lems, get  the  expert  advice  of  men  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  solving  just 
such  perplexities. 

Suppose  you  want  advice  about  an  irri- 
gating plant.  "Pacific  Service"  men  will 
be  glad  to  show  you  just  how  to  proceed 
in  the  most  economical  way.  Save  you 
time,  trouble,  and  unnecessary  expense. 

Perhaps  you  want  to  change  your  gas- 
heating  or  lighting  system,  or  you  may 
want  to  install  one.  Right  there  "Pacific 
Service"   advice   will   point  the   way. 

Or  you  may  have  some  overflow  land 
to  be  cleared  of  water.  Let  "Pacific 
Service"  figure  out  the  best  way  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Maybe  you  have  a  mining  property  in 
the  mountains.  If  you  were  certain  of 
power— cheaper  power  than  steam — you 
could  operate  it  at  a  profit.  Consult  "Pa- 
cific Service"  about  putting  in  an  electric 
power  line. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  prob- 
lems that  come  to  mind  offhand.  There 
are  dozens  of  others,  and  no  matter  wThat 
your  particular  one  may  be,  take  it  up 
with  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany, whose  engineers  will  gladly  listen  to 
your  story*,  and  as  gladly  give  you  the  full 
benefit  of  their  long  training  and  experi- 
ence. 

You  are  not  imposing  on  them  at  all, 
for  they  are  there  to  make  "Pacific 
Service"  as  near  perfect  service  as  any- 
thing can  be  in  this  world.  Their  services 
in  such  matters  are  free — no  strings  at- 
tached in  any  way — and  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  consult  them  whenever  you 
find  yourself  facing  a  tough  proposition. 
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was  a  large  one.  Sokoloff  is  a  great  favorite 
as  a  conductor,  the  warmth  of  his  tempera- 
ment as  evidenced  in  his  interpretations 
meeting  with  congenial  response  in  a  com- 
munity as  temperamental  as  ours.  His  or- 
chestra, still  further  strengthened  by  the  ad- 
dition of  musicians  who  stand  high  in  their 
specialty,  grows  in  power  and  smoothness  of 
execution  and  in  subtlety  of  interpretation. 
Every  number  had  its  specially  fervent 
tribute  from  the  audience,  which  was  warm 
in  its  appreciation  of  the  emotional  quality 
so   characteristic   of   SokolofT's   readings. 

The  sentiment  that  was  conveyed  in  the 
"Mignon"  overture  was  pure  and  deep.  Two 
movements  were  played  from  the  favorite 
Brahms  No.  2,  D"  major,  the  first  being 
slightly  lifted  from  its  tone  of  pure  classicism 
into  the  warmer  zone  of  the  young  leader's 
temperament,  while  the  sweet  love  languor  of 
the  more  purely  melodic  measures  of  the  sec- 
ond  movement   was   legitimately  bestowed. 

There  is  an  Asiatic  gorgeousness  to  Gold- 
mark's  "Sakuntala"  which  the  fine  massing  of 
the  reinforced  brass  of  the  orchestra  splen- 
didly enhanced.  Those  subtleties  of  shading 
that  Sokoloff  knows  how  to  draw  from  his 
musicians  gave  us  the  feeling  of  the  Orient, 
of  that  touch  of  the  mystic  mingled  with  the 
primitive  that  makes  it  a  fascinating  enigma 
to  the  Occidental  mind. 

The  two  splendidly  pictorial  Caucasian 
sketches,  with  Tina  Lerner's  brilliant  execu- 
tion of  the  Saint-Saens  Concerto  No.  2,  G 
minor,  made  up  a  programme  the  enjoyment 
of  which  was  testified  to  by  more  than  ordi- 
narily cordial  demonstrations  from  the  au- 
dience. Tina  Lerner,  indeed,  received  quite 
an  ovation.  The  little  Russian's  popularity 
with  the  audience  is  as  enormous  as  she  her- 
self is  the  reverse,  and  to  a  stranger  unknow- 
ing of  her  preeminence  would  be  imme- 
diately accounted  for  by  the  dazzling  bril- 
liance of  her  performance.  Little  oppor- 
tunity, naturally,  is  afforded  in  a  piece  of 
the  kind  for  more  than  a  display  of  a 
pianist's  technique,  but  ever  and  anon  one 
would  perceive  the  deep,  warm,  beautiful 
coloring  given  to  certain  passages  which  in- 
dicated how  high  our  anticipations  might  go 
in  a  less  purely  spectacular  composition. 
Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


wish  be  retained  for  another  week  and  will 
introduce  new   songs. 

Wilfred  Clarke  and  company  will  appear  in 
"Who  Owns  the  Flat,"  and  the  Gladiators 
will  exhibit  their  wonderful  strength  and 
prowess  as  gymnasts. 

Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  Nat  M. 
Wills,  "the  Happy  Tramp,"  who  will  intro- 
duce new  witticisms. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  for  next  week  a 
bill  of  headliners. 

George  MacFarlane,  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar baritone  singers  in  light  opera,  will  make 
his  first  vaudeville  appearance  in  this  city. 
Mr.  MacFarlane  not  only  knows  how  to  put 
the  dash  and  charm  into  a  love  song,  but  he 
is  also  a  brilliant  comedian.  He  was  one  of 
the  stars  of  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  all-star 
opera  company  that  recently  met  with  such 
favor.  He  has  also  been  the  stellar  feature 
of  "The  Heart  of  Heather"  and  other  impor- 
tant successes. 

Harry  Tighe,  who  is  styled  "the  You-AH- 
Know-Him  Comedian,"  with  the  assistance  of 
the  dainty  ingenue,  Sylvia  Jasen,  will  pre- 
sent a  sparkling  and  enjoyable  act  which 
gives  Mr.  Tighe  full  scope  for  the  exhibition 
of  a  new  brand  of  humor,  which  permits  of 
extemporaneous  wit  and  ad  lib  foolery.  Miss 
Jasen  is  a  bright  and  vivacious  actress, 
plenteously  endowed  with  ability  and  good 
looks. 

Bert  Clark  and  Mabel  Hamilton,  the  fa- 
vorite English  comedians,  will  present  a 
piano-playing,  singing,  dancing,  and  talking 
novelty,  entitled  "A   Wayward  Conceit." 

Libonita,  the  rag-time  xylophonist  and  a 
thorough  master  of  his  instrument,  will  fur- 
nish a  most  delightful  quarter  of  an  hour's 
diversion. 

Grace  La  Rue,  who  has  scored  one  of  the 
greatest  hits  in  the  history  of  the  Orpheum, 
will     in     response     to     a     generally-expressed 
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"The  Brat"  Continues  at  the  Cort. 

At  the  Cort  Theatre,  Maude  Fulton's  com- 
edy, "The  Brat,"  presented  by  Mr.  Oliver 
Morosco,  bids  fair  to  achieve  the  same  suc- 
cess here  that  it  has  elsewhere.  It  is  a 
sprightly,  laughing  play,  full  of  ridiculous 
situations  that  tickle  the  risibles,  and  replete 
with  bright  and  laughing  lines  and  cleverly 
devised  situations.  There  is  no  problem  of 
any  kind  in  "The  Brat" ;  it  is  just  pure, 
wholesome  amusement,  and  as  presented  by 
Maude  Fulton  in  the  title-role  and  Mr.  Mo- 
rosco's  excellent  company  it  affords  a  splen- 
did evening's  entertainment. 

The  story  is  familiar,  so  repetition  is  use- 
less. Miss  Fulton  has  chosen  for  her  heroine 
a  little  waif  who  has  known  hard  luck  all  of 
her  life,  but  who,  through  all  her  misfor- 
tunes, has  remained  clean  and  good  despite 
the  fact  that  she  is  sorely  tempted  by  that 
very  serious  enemy,  hunger.  Then  good  for- 
tune, that  has  been  so  long  estranged  from 
her,  knocks  at  her  door,  for  from  a  hungry 
little  waif  Miss  Fulton's  heroine,  retaining 
all  of  her  cleanliness  and  goodness,  is  trans- 
lated to  an  affluent  home,  and  the  unfolding 
of  her  character  and  her  romance  go  to  make 
up  a  story  that  is  not  alone  interesting,  but 
at  the  same  time  wonderfully  human,  for  the 
people  of  the  play  are  the  types  one  sees 
every  day,  and  Miss  Fulton  has  been  emi- 
nently  successful    in   their   drawing. 

Matinees  will  be  given  on  Wednesdays  and 
on  Saturdays  during  the  engagement. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

"Arizona  Joe"  and  his  company  of  cow- 
punchers,  ten  in  number,  with  dashing  Adele 
von  Ohl  as  the  lone  female  member  of  the 
Western  cast,  will  head  an  excellent  eight- 
act  show  at  the  Pantages  next  Sunday. 
"Pastimes  of  the  Plains"  is  what  "Arizona 
Joe"  titles  his  vaudeville  offering,  which  is  a 
miniature  Wild  West  show.  Rope-throwing, 
riding  bucking  bronchos,  and  bulldogging  an 
untamable  steer,  are  among  the  various  stunts 
that  the  cow-punchers  indulge  in  for  a  half- 
hour. 

Gus  Edwards'  "School  Days,"  with  a  cast 
of  ten  talented  boy  and  girl  performers, 
will  be  the  special  feature  of  the  new  pro- 
gramme. The  act  is  the  same  old  comedy 
riot  that  has  been  seen  here  several  times 
before  with  its  funny  German  schoolteacher 
and  his  crowd  of  unruly  school  tykes.  Sev- 
eral capital  dance  and  singing  numbers  are 
used  in  the  production. 

Knapp  and  Cornalla  have  a  specialty  which 
they  claim  contains  almost  everything  that 
goes  to  make  up  an  act  for  vaudeville  pur- 
poses. 

Chester's  posing  dogs  represent  an  invest- 
ment of  $10,000  and  present  an  offering  which 
is  taken  from  bas  reliefs  of  famous  paint- 
ings. 

Press  and  Scanlon,  late  features  of  the  Va- 
leska  Surratt  musical-comedy  production,  will 
show  new  song  effects  with  dance  trimmings, 
and  Lillian  Watson,  a  demure  singing  come- 
dienne, with  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  "The 
Iron  Claw,"  and  the  latest  incident  from 
"Rube"  Goldberg's  "Boob  Weekly"  will  be 
other  entertaining  features. 


Next  Concert  by  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

It  may  be  said  with  every  assurance  of 
success  that  the  summer  series  of  popular 
symphony  concerts  of  the  People's  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra  at  the  Cort  are  doing  much 
for  the  popularizing  of  good  music  in  San 
Francisco. 

The  last  Sunday  afternoon's  concert  gave 
great  pleasure  to  more  than  one  thousand 
people,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  next 
concert  will  do  likewise  for  a  considerably 
larger  number. 

For  the  next  concert,  on  July  2d,  Con- 
ductor Nikolai  Sokoloff  has  selected  Kajetan 
Attl,  the  celebrated  Bohemian  harpist,  first 
cousin  of  Jan  Kubelik,  the  Bohemian  violinist, 
as  the  soloist. 

Last  Sunday's  audience  arrived  in  time  to 
be  seated  before  3  p.  m.  and  no  one  was 
disturbed  by  late-comers.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
same  happy  state  of  affairs  will  prevail  for 
the  next  concert,  for  which  the  following  pro- 
gramme has  been  prepared : 

Symphony   No.    5.    C  minor,  op.    67 Beethoven 

Prelude.  "The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun" Debussy 

Harp  solo,  "Vltava"  (origin  of  the  river,  hunt- 
in  g  in  the  forest  nearby,  moonlight  on  the 
river,  sunrise,  rapids  of  the  river,  echo,  sa- 
lute   from   the  castle,    finale) Smetana 

Arranged    for  harp  by  Katejan  Att! 
"March    Slav"     Tschaikowsky 

Seats  will  be  on  sale  as  usual,  commencing 
Monday  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  and  at  the 
music  stores  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.  and 
Kohler  &   Chase,  beginning  Thursday. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


An  Old  Room. 
There    is    an    old    low    room    I    love; 
Dark   broken    plaster    spreads    above. 
Near-by    is   heard   the   muffled    tone 
Of    roaring    sluice   and    sawmill's    drone. 
The    furniture's    of    ancient    mould. 

Ample,    and    stoutly   made. 
With   curving  legs  of  white   and   gold. 

And    flower-en  wrought    brocade. 

There   in   a   corner,    dim   and    swart. 
Stands   a   bronze   bust   of    Bonaparte, 
Who  with  his  white  horse  rides  in  all 
The   pale  engravings  on  the  wall; 
Through    Ulm   and   Austerlitz   they   go, 

At    Beresina  too. 
From    victory-glow   to    overthrow 

At  bloody   Waterloo. 

Karl-Johan  faces,  dim  with   dust. 
Napoleon's   mute    and    frigid    bust. 
The  long  thin  nose  is  bold  and   free, 
The    tight-closed    lips    curve    silently 
Ready  to  hurl  forth  accents  dire 

In  thundering  cascade. 
Hot  with   the   heart's   volcanic   fire, 

A    mighty   gasconade. 

A  bookcase   old    of  speckled   birch. 
Where  massive  carvings  darkly   perch, 
Holds  many  a  poet  of  romance. 
We  see   as  o'er  the  backs   we  glance 
First    Atterborn    with    flowing    hair, 

Tegner,    the    second    guest ; 
The  lily  of  Sharon's  bard   is  there. 

And   Brier-Rose's  priest. 

A   lone   fly  buzzes   on    the  sill, 
The   clock's  long  pendulum  is  still. 
The  languorous  breath  of  jasmine  pours 
From    blooming    bushes    out-of-doors. 
While  pungent   from  a  near-by  vase 

Comes  scent  of  rose-leaves  dead, 
Which    through    the  bright   prismatic   glass 

Diffuse  their    softened   red. 

Between   the    windows   then    appears 

A    spinet    dumb    these    sixty    years ; 

But  I   can   picture   some  one   there 

In   corn-gold   skirt    upon   the   chair, 

With    corkscrew    curls  and   shawl    of  lace,- 

The    form    is    my    great-aunt's. 
Pale  orange   is   her    faded    face. 

And  dark  her  wide-eyed  glance. 

As    languishing    as    poppy-dreams 
She  sings   with   tender  tone,   and  seems 
To  sway  her  head  in  time  to  words 
That   tell  of  love  and  Persian  birds; 
Of    nightingales   that    never    cease 

And    violets'    perfumed    sighs, 
Of   roses'  pain   and  lilies'  peace 

In    that    far  paradise. 

The  chamber  fills  with  sweetest  scent 
Of  ambergris   and    flowers  blent. 
With    floating    down    of   butterflies, 
And   all    such   pretty    fooleries; 
Till  little   fays   on   tiptoe  light 

Steal    softly    through    the    room, 
And    guardian    angels   hover   bright 

Within   the  shadow's  gloom. 


Our  Dean. 
Our    dean,    if    you    please, 
Is  round  as  a  cheese 

And  has  learned  wicked  ways  are  pleasant; 
He's    vulgar    mayhap, 
But  a   friendly  chap 

Not  ashamed  that  his  pa  was  a  peasant. 
He  lives  as  do  we. 
Finds   that   coffee   and   brandy   agree, 
As  do    me, 

A   bottle    he    never   refuses. 
Lazy  sinner! — 
As  we — 

He   loves   dinner — 
As  we, — 
But  on  feast-days  his  nature  he  loses. 

When   the    priestly    robes    on    his    shoulders    fall, 

The   rest   of   us   feel   uncommonly   small, 

While  the  dean  increases   in   figure; 

For  he  looks  like  a  dean  from  top  to  toe, 

And    a    thundering    fellow    I'd    have    you    know, — 

Few  deans   have  a   parish   bigger. 

I'll    never   forget    in    all   my   days 

How   he  shone  last  time  in  the  glowing  blaze 

Of    general    admiration; 

Poor    sinners    he    ground 

And  mashed  around 

In    the   mortar    of    reprobation. 

Till   he  wept — and   no   shame 

In   that! — when  he  came 

To   speak  of  hell  and  damnation. 

And  even  as  he  wept,  so  wept  we, 

For  our   flesh   was   sizzling   frightfully 

And    all   our   soufs   were   in  jeopardy. 

And   the  high   church   delegates   looked    most   meek 

When    the  dean    faced    about 

And  they   followed   him  out, 

For    the    Council    was    held    in    our    church    that 

week. 
So    you    may  believe 
'Twas  like  a   reprieve 
When    the    dean    with    mild    intonation, 
As  he  made  a  slight  bow. 
Said:      "My    friends,    let    us  now 
Partake    of    a    modest    collation!" 
—From     -Selected    Poems,-     by    Gustaf    Frdding. 

Published    by    the   Macmillan   Company. 


The  Hot  Baths  of  Arima. 
Peculiar  to  the  Arima  district  of  Japan  is 
the  method  employed  in  utilizing  the  hot 
springs,  resulting  in  what  is  sometimes  called 
a  "water  massage."  Artificial  hot  waterfalls 
are  made,  the  water  of  the  spring  being 
usually  led  through  bamboo  pipes.  Bathers 
stand  under  these  and  receive  the  water  on 
thei1"  heads  or  shoulders.     In  some  hot  spring 
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resorts  a  preparation  known  as  Yunohara 
(literally  "hot  spring  flower")  is  on  sale.  It 
is  the  dried-up  sediment  of  hot  spring  water 
and  usually  contains  sulphur,  iron  oxide,  and 
alumina.  This  "flower"  is  taken  home  by 
visitors  and  used  for  preparing  medicated 
baths  by  steeping  a  small  bag  of  it  in  the 
hot  water.  At  Kusatsu  a  curious  method  of 
bathing  is  practiced.  At  this  spa  four  baths 
taken  at  stated  intervals  are  the  rule.  Be- 
fore taking  a  bath  in  a  public  bath-house,  at 
the  word  of  command  from  the  bathmaster 
all  participants  take  long  deal  boards  in  hand 
and  together  stir  up  the  water  in  the  tank 
for  about  an  hour  to  cool  it  to  a  bearable 
temperature.  Then  they  kneel  in  rows  along 
the  edge  of  the  tank  and  each  pours  a  hun- 
dred or  more  dipperfuls  of  hot  water  over  his 
head  to  prevent  congestion  on  entering  the 
plunge.  At  the  second  command  they  all  go 
in,  very  slowly  and  carefully.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  is  almost  unbearable,  and  a 
bath  is  not  to  exceed  three  minutes.  The 
bathmaster  calls  out  at  intervals,  "Two  min- 
utes remain,"  "Only  one  minute,"  "Put  up 
with  it  a  bit,"  "Perseverance  is  necessary," 
and  finally,  "Now,  then,  get  out!"  Confusion 
ensues,  all  leaping  out  with  great  alacrity,  be- 
ing eager  to  escape  from  the  ordeal  they  have 
been  undergoing.  A  similar  process  is  gone 
through  by  each  of  the  rows  of  bathers  who 
stand  alongside  of  the  tank  waiting  for  their 
turn. 

■«♦*■ 

Warring  Europe's  experiment  of  setting  the 
clocks  ahead  to  further  the  "daylight  plan" 
presents  nothing  that  may  be  considered  new. 
In  fact,  in  the  eighteenth  century  Benjamin 
Franklin  urged  that  a  similar  course  be  pur- 
sued  on   economic   grounds. 


There     are     now     757     women     tram     con- 
ductors  in    London. 
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Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee    livery   Day 

A  BILL  OF  HEADLINERS 

GEORGE  McFARLANE,  the  Favorite  Bari- 
tone; HARRY  TIGHE.  "the  You-AII-Know- 
Him  Comedian,"  assisted  by  SYLVIA 
JASEN,  the  Dainty  Ingenue;  CLARK  and 
HAMILTON  in  "A  Wayward  Conceit"; 
LIBONITA,  Ragtime  Xylophonist;  WILFRED 
CLARKE  and  Company  in  "Who  Owns  the 
Flat";  THE  GLADIATORS;  Last  Week,  NAT 
M.  WILLS,  "the  Happy  Tramp,"  and  GRACE 
LA    RL'E,   International    Star  of   Song. 

Evening  prices,  10c.  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c.    50c.      Phone— DOL/GLAS   70. 
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Leading  Theatre 

ELUS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Second     Big    Week     Starts     Sunday.    June    25 

Matinees    Wednesdays    and    Saturdays 

Oliver    Morosco    Presents 

"THE   BRAT" 

A    Delightful    Comed v    of    Youth 
By    Maude    Fulton,    with 

Maude  Fulton 

And    a    Typical    Morosco    Cast 

SPECIAL    $1.00    MOROSCO    PRICES 

Not   Playing   Oakland 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 
Opposite  Mason 


"ARIZONA  JOE"  and  His  Troupe  of  Cow- 
punchers,  Offering  "Pastimes  of  the  Plains"; 
GUS  EDWARDS'  "SCHOOL  DAYS,"  with 
a  Cast  of  Ten  Talented  Youngsters;  SCAN- 
LON and  PRESS,  Laic  Features  Yaleska  Sur- 
ratt Company,  in  Dances  Different:  KNAPP 
and  CORNALLA  in  a  Pot-Pourri  of  Every- 
thing That  Makes  Vaudeville  Entertaining; 
CHESTER'S  POSING  DOGS,  a  De  Luie 
Canine  Offering  with   a   $10,000  letting; 

LILLIAN    WATSON,    till 
Bird;    15th    Episode  of 
Rube    Goldherg's    "BOOB    W 
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June  24,  1916. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

We  have  a  strong,  desire  to  know  the  au- 
thorship of  the  column  of  household  hints 
for  women  that  is  usually  to  be  found  in  the 
Sunday  newspaper.  Why  do  they  shroud 
these  particular  writers  in  the  veil  of  anony- 
mity? The  young  woman  who  interviews  the 
wife  murderers  and  adroitly  adjusts  the  halo 
of  sentiment  to  their  horrid  heads  is  allowed 
to  sign  her  lucubrations  and  even  to  display 
her  classic  lineaments  at  the  head  of  her 
column.  We  know  all  about  Beatrice  Fair- 
fax, whose  clairvoyant  vision  is  always  at 
the  service  of  innocent  maidenhood  per- 
plexed as  to  the  real  intentions  of  the  young 
man  who  will  look  at  her  in  the  street-car. 
How  many  times  have  we  not  admired  the 
almost  superhuman  wisdom  of  Beatrice  Fair- 
fax and  shuddered  at  the  experiences  from 
which  it  must  surely  have  been  born.  And, 
by  the  way,  how  is  it  that  young  men  have  no 
such  mentor  as  Beatrice  Fairfax?  Why  is 
no  column  reserved  for  them  ?  Why  are  they 
left  without  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend 
who  will  tell  them  what  the  girl  would  have 
done  had  her  intentions  been  really  honor- 
able, who  will  warn  them  that  sixteen  is  too 
young  for  thoughts  of  marriage,  and  who  will 
remind  them  that  after  all  mother  knows 
best.  We  believe  that  we  could  write  such 
a  column  and  do  it  with  distinction.  We 
know.     We  have  been   there. 

But  to  return.  Nearly  all  the  women 
writers  in  the  Sunday  newspapers  are  allowed 
to  sign  their  contributions,  but  the  "house- 
hold hints"  scribe  is  anonymous.  Why  this 
discrimination  ?  There  is  more  fun  in  her 
column  than  in  all  the  rest  of  them  put  to- 
gether. She  knows  a  simply  incredible  num- 
ber of  ways  in  which  a  woman  can  waste  her 
time,  and  do  it  not  only  with  a  perfectly 
portentous  solemnity,  but  with  the  rooted  con- 
viction that  she  is  saving  the  world.  Thanks 
to  her  there  must  be  thousands  of  busy  little 
wifely  hands  feverishly  active  doing  nothing, 
thousands  of  little  belfrys  with  the  little  bats 
of  social  uplift  flitting  around  them  all  alone. 
She  keeps  right  at  it  week  after  week,  grind- 
ing out  her  list  of  silly  little  household  fu- 
tilities and  we  never  even  know  who  she  is. 
We  have  such  a  column  in  front  of  us  at 
this  moment  and  we  are  almost  inarticulate 
with  wonder,  love,  and  praise.  We  admire 
the  tone  of  confidential  piety  which  seems  to 
summon  us  women  to  get  together  and  see 
what  we  can  do.  There  was  a  time  when  we 
used  to  let  the  old  rubbish  accumulate  about 
the  house,  but  now,  you  see,  we  have  to  be 
so  thrifty  on  account  of  the  war.  We  even 
used  to  throw  things  away,  burned  matches 
and  old  corks  and  treasures  of  that  sort,  but 
thank  God  we  know  better  now.  We  accumu- 
late nothing  and  we  throw  nothing  away. 
Those  days  of  sinful  extravagance  are  gone 
forever.  Nowadays  we  find  a  use  for  every- 
thing if  it  takes  us  all  day  to  do  it. 

For  example,  let  us  suppose  you  have  an 
old  lace  curtain,  too  ragged  to  use.  Will  you 
put  it  in  the  garbage  pail  ?  Not  on  your 
life !  Not  now,  with  this  horrid  war  going 
on.  It  will  make  fine  window  polishers.  Cut 
it  into  squares,  size  not  specified,  and  sew 
down  the  edges.  Otherwise  they  will  fray. 
You  can  do  the  whole  thing  in  about  four 
hours.  What's  time,  anyway?  The  writer  in 
question  does  not  actually  make  the  sugges- 
tion, but  why  not  embroider  "God  Bless  Our 
Home"  in  the  centre  of  each  window  pol- 
isher ?  This  would  get  rid  of  a  lot  more 
time  and  it  might  convert  the  Jap. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  soap.  In  our 
old  sinful  days  we  used  to  shy  the  soap  out 
of  the  window  when  the  piece  got  too  small 
for  comfort.  We  hit  a  policeman  once,  and 
ducked.  But  no  more.  Henceforth  we  shall 
put  all  these  pieces  of  soap  into  a  jar  and 
put  the  jar  into  the  oven  until  they  are 
melted.  Never  mind  about  the  gas.  Soap- 
suds, too,  are  good  fertilizers.  Pour  them 
over  the  cabbages.  If  you  have  no  cabbages, 
then  get  some.  Cabbage  water  makes  fine 
soup  and  we  hope  to  find  a  use  even  for  the 
smell.     This  last  idea  is  our  own. 

Now  as  to  burned  match  ends,  old  orange 
peel,  and  nutshells.  Don't  throw  them  away 
as  we  used  to  do  before  the  war.  Mix  them 
all  up  with  small  pieces  of  coal.  And  as 
for  firelighters,  you  take  two  thin  sticks,  bind 
them  together  in  the  centre  crosswise,  and  fix 
a  cork  at  the  end  of  each  stick.  What  the 
cork  is  for  deponent  sayeth  not.  General 
gorgeousness  presumably.  Anyway  it  takes 
time  and  produces  a  sensation  of  economic 
uplift.  If  there  are  any  corks  left  over — 
and  this  superfluity  of  corks  is  suspicious  to 
say  the  least  of  it — you  can  use  them  to  clean 
the  knives.  If  you  have  any  old  stockings 
and  vests  you  can  make  them  into  "home- 
made quills."  No  one  wants  a  home-made 
quilt,  and  certainly  not  one  made  of  old 
stockings,  but  just  think  of  the  time  that  it 
consume  ■. 

What  a  lesson  for  us  men !     How  clear  the 

call    to    prayer    and    contrition.      With    what 

shame    lo  we  remember  how  we  have  tossed 

i  i  led:    for  cigars  and  then  callously  thrown 

•  match   with  which  we  lit  the  cigars 

-■< .-ad    of   saving    it    up    and    mixing    it   with 


a  piece  of  coal.  With  what  heartlessness  we 
have  pursued  our  wild  careers,  squandering 
our  nutshells,  spurning  our  orange  peel,  ob- 
livious even  of  the  little  bits  of  wood  that  we 
might  have  tied  into  crosses  and  decorated 
with  corks.  How  the  blush  of  shame  mantles 
our  fair  cheeks  as  we  think  of  the  corks, 
mountains  of  corks,  extracted  from  medicine 
bottles,  liniment  bottles,  grape-juice  bottles, 
hair-restorer  bottles,  and  bottles  not  other- 
wise specified.  All  wasted.  And  those  dear 
saints  at  home  were  spending  unnumbered 
hours  embroidering  bits  of  old  curtains  to 
clean  windows  with,  picking  up  and  treasur- 
ing the  matches  that  we  villainously  threw 
upon  the  carpet,  exulting  over  the  discovery 
of  a  nutshell,  hoarding  the  orange  peels,  and 
mixing  them  all  up  with  little  pieces  of  coal 
presently  to  be  ignited,  perhaps  for  our  own 
depraved  comfort,  with  little  bits  of  thin 
wood  tied  into  crosses  and  that  took  hours 
and  hours  and  hours  to  make.  We  are  not 
worthy  of  these  dear  women.  That's  the 
plain  fact  of  the  matter.  But  none  the  less 
we  should  like  to  know  who  writes  these 
articles.  We  should  like  to  have  her  picture. 
We  should  carry  it  around  in  our  watch-cases 
as  a  reminder  to  bring  home  the  corks  every 
night  and  lay  them  humbly,  worshipfully,  on 
the  shrine  of  the  domestic  economies. 

"C.  J.  M."  writes  as  follows  to  the  New 
York  Sun: 

"Sir  :  This  most  beautiful  morning  I 
arose  early,  went  out  on  the  veranda  and 
stood  listening  to  the  birds  singing,  looking 
at  the  tulips  and  pansies,  the  young  leaves 
on  the  trees,  the  new-cut  lawns,  and  enjoying 
the  floods  of  sunshine  making  all  so  restful. 
I  felt  that  it  was  good  to  live. 

"On  the  breakfast-table  I  found  my  favorite 
dishes  daintily  served.  My  wife  sat  opposite 
me,  herself  a  picture  of  lovely  womanhood. 
I  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  my  great 
pleasure  and  happiness. 

"I  said:  'This  is  a  most  delightful  break- 
fast, and  I  have  the  best  and  sweetest  wife 
in  all  the  world  to  share  it  with  me.' 

"Now,  naturally,  I  expected  a  sweet  smile 
of  appreciation.  Did  I  get  it?  No!  The 
'booful  lady'  half  closed  her  eyelids,  looked 
at  me  steadily  and  said:  'You  be  particu- 
larly careful  to  come  home  this  evening  on 
your   regular   train.' 

"Aren't   women   queer   creatures?" 


A  blast  in  the  Shattuck  mine  in  Arizona, 
set  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  down  ore, 
was  responsible  for  the  discovery  of  a  re- 
markable cavern,  now  known  as  Shattuck 
Cave,  which  has  yielded  unusual  mineral 
specimens,  some  of  the  finest  of  which  have 
recently  been  added  to  the  collection  at  the 
Michigan  College  of  Mines.  When  the  miner 
who  had  been  working  in  that  part  of  the 
300-foot  level  returned  with  the  night  shift 
he  found  a  great  opening  that  reached  farther 
than  his  light  could  penetrate.  Looking  up- 
ward, he  could  see  tiny  lights  flashing,  and, 
in  the  belief  that  they  were  stars,  he  ran 
back  to  the  shaft  and  declared  that  he  had 
blasted  a  hole  clear  through  to  the  surface. 
O.n  investigating,  the  mine  official  found  that 
the  blast  had  opened  a  great  circular  cavern 
345  feet  in  diameter  and  175  feet  high,  which 
seemed  like  a  piece  of  Fairyland.  On  the 
roof  myriads  of  crystals  reflected  the  lights 
from  the  miners'  lamps.  The  walls,  the  roof, 
and  the  floor  were  covered  with  great  clusters 
of  crystals,  and  near  the  centre  of  the  cavern 
a  mass  of  stalactites,  forty  feet  long,  hung 
from  the  ceiling  like  a  great  chandelier.  For 
the  most  part  the  crystals  were  pure  white, 
but,  in  places  where  the  filtering  waters  had 
contained  iron  and  copper,  great  transparent 
stalactites  and  stalagmites,  some  ruby-red, 
others  a  clear  emerald  green  or  azure  blue, 
added  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 


In  order  to  stir  up  interest  in  the  Stephen 
C.  Foster  homestead,  in  which  few  persons 
have  taken  any  interest  since  it  was  deeded 
to  the  city  of  Pittsburg  a  year  ago,  the  city 
council  proposes  to  have  a  replica  made  of 
the  old  Foster  piano,  which  is  in  the  Car- 
negie Museum,  and  to  ask  Kentuckians  and 
other  owners  of  furniture  of  the  period  of 
1S50  to  give  it  to  the  homestead,  in  order  to 
make  the  birthplace  of  the  composer  of  "My 
Old  Kentucky  Home"  more  interesting.  Pub- 
lic inspection   will   be   allowed   daily. 


PERU 

"THE  LAND  OF  THE  INCAS" 

An  Ideal  Summer  Tour 
of  Two  Months 

JUNE  DEPARTURE 

Something  New 

Programme  on  request. 

UNITED  FRUIT  CO. 
THOS    COOK  &  SON,  Gen.  Agts. 

689  Market  Street     ::     San  Francisco 


There 

are 

attractive 

Resorts 

every 

few 

miles 

on 

Lines 

of 

Southern 

Pacific 

Time  stated  is 
shortest  from 
San  Francisco 
in  each  case 


San  Jose,  Mt.  Hamilton 

Excellent  Hotels-  Auto  boulevard 
to  Lick  Observatory.  Sixty-mile 
electric  line  ride  through  beautiful 
Santa  Clara  Valley.  Time,  1  hour, 
10  min.,  from  San  Francisco. 

Santa  Cruz  and  Big  Trees 

Hotels,  Casino  and  Board  Walk. 
Cliff  drives.  Motoring.  Golf  links. 
Sea-fishing.  Bathing.  Time,  2 
hours,  50  min. 

Del  Monte  and  Monterey 

Charming  hotel.  Beautiful  gardens. 
Forty-mile  auto  boulevard.  Bath- 
ing. Boating.  Fishing.  Golf.  Time, 
3  hours,  44  min. 

Pacific  Grove  and 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 

Delightful  family  resorts.  Bathing 
beaches  and  sea-fishing.  Time,  4 
hours.  , 

Byron  Hot  Springs 

New  Hotel  and  mineral  baths  in 
restful  surroundings.  Time,  2 
hours,  24  min. 

Shasta  Springs  and  Resorts 

Delightful  places  amid  crags  and 
pines.  Excellent  trout  fishing. 
Time,    10  hours,   3   min. 

Lake  Tahoe 

In  high  Sierras,  at  elevation  of 
6240  feet.  Trout  fishing  (June 
1st).  Hotels  and  resorts,  with 
daily  steamer  trips  around  lake. 
Time,  13  hours,  30  min.,  from  San 
Francisco. 

Upper  Klamath  Lake 
and  Crater  Lake 

Unsurpassed  trout  fishing.  Com- 
fortable quarters  amid  forests  and 
mountains.  Season  July  1st.  Auto 
from  Klamath  Falls  and  Kirk. 
Time,  19  hours,  45  min.,  to 
Klamath  Falls. 

Yosemite  National  Park 
Mariposa  Big  Trees 

Nature's  wonders.  A  day  or  night 
ride  from  San  Francisco  or  Los 
Angeles  to  El   Portal. 

Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs 

Hotel  and  finely  equipped  mineral 
baths.  A  place  for  rest  and  out- 
door recreation.  Golf  links.  Ten- 
nis.    Time,  6  hours. 

Santa  Barbara 

The  Mission  City.  Ocean  boule- 
vard. Hotels  delightfully  situated. 
Sea-fishing.  Yachting.  Golf.  Beau- 
tiful mountain  drives.  Time,  10 
hours,  3  min. 

Los  Angeles  and  Vicinity 

Noted  tourist  centre.  Ocean 
beaches  within  30  minutes  to  an 
hour  by  electric  lines.  Bathing. 
Sea-fishing.  Hotels  and  pleasure 
piers.     Time,  14  hours,  45  min. 

Pasadena,  Riverside, 
Redlands,  San  Bernardino 

In  charming  surroundings.  Easily 
reached  by  steam  or  electric  lines 
from  Los  Angel.es. 


San  Diego 


FIRST  IN  SAFETY 


Panama  -  California  International 
Exposition  open  every  day,  all  the 
year.     Time,    IS  hours,   50  min. 


Write  or  call  on  any  Southern  Pacific  Agent, 

East  or  West,  and  he  will  gladly 

arrange  your  trip. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Administrations  came  and  went  at  Wash- 
ington, but  a  Vermont  postmaster  held  his 
office  for  twenty-four  years.  When  some  one 
asked  him  how  it  came  that  he  could  do  so, 
he  replied  with  engaging  frankness,  "Wal,  it 
takes  a  damned  smart  administration  to 
change  quicker  than   I  can." 


When  Mr.  Evarts  was  Secretary  of  State 
he  was  one  of  a  party  who  visited  the  Natu- 
ral Bridge  in  Virginia.  Of  course,  the  story 
was  told  that  Washington  had  once  stood 
there  and  thrown  a  silver  dollar  completely 
over  the  bridge.  Some  of  the  party  pooh- 
poohed  this  assertion,  but  Mr.  Evarts  gravely 
rebuked  them,  saying,  "You  forget  how  much 
farther  a  dollar  went  in  those  days." 


For  three  successive  nights  Newpop  had 
walked  the  floor  with  the  baby.  On  the 
fourth  night  he  became  desperate  and  bought 
a  bottle  of  soothing  syrup.  "Why,  James," 
exclaimed  his  wife  when  she  saw  the  bottle, 
"what  did  you  buy  that  for  ?  Don't  you 
know  it  is  very  dangerous  to  give  a  child 
anything  like  that?"  "Don't  worry,"  was 
her  husband's  reply.  "I'm  going  to  take  it 
myself." 

The  persevering  landscape  painter  knew 
that  he  had  an  observer  looking  over  his 
shoulder  at  the  easel.  He  knew  from  the 
rustle  of  skirts  that  the  observer  was  a 
woman ;  yet  he  worked  steadily  on.  Pres- 
ently the  observer  spoke.  "A  charming  land- 
scape." she  said.  "Ah,  you  flatter  me,"  said 
the  artist  modestly.  "Compared  with  the 
original  landscape  it  is  very  poor  stuff."  "I 
meant  the  original,"  said  the  observer. 


A  French-Canadian  guide  came  into  camp 
one  day  greatly  excited.  He  had  a  handful 
of  wild  cranberries  which  he  exhibited  with 
pride.  "You  know  the  "li'F  cranberrie?"  he 
asked  the  assembled  party.  "Well,  you  take 
the  liT  cranberrie  an'  you  put  him  on  the 
fire  with  plenty  of  de  sug — oh,  big  lot  of  de 
sug — an'  you  let  him  cook  long  time.  Then 
you* take  him  off  an'  let  him  cool.  An'  voila! 
You  have  a  more  better  apple  sauce  than  you 
can  make  out  of  de  prune  !" 


There  entered  a  store  in  Mobile  a  darky 
who,  after  making  a  purchase,  tendered  in 
payment  a  dollar  piece  that  had  a  suspicious 
ring.  "Look  here !"  exclaimed  the  store- 
keeper, "you're  tryin'  to  work  off  on  me  one 
of  them  false  coins  the  counterfeiters  have 
just  been  arrested  for  making."  "Dat  aint 
possible,"  said  the  darky,  with  the  utmost 
conviction.  "Jest  look  at  dat  dollah.  It's 
dated  1863.  Ef  it  wuz  counterfeit  shorely  de 
banks  would  have  found  it  out  long  befo' 
dis." 


The  late  John  Townsend  Trowbridge,  au- 
thor of  "Darius  Green  and  His  Flying  Ma- 
chine," had  a  quaint  way  of  expressing  him- 
self. A  girl  asked  Mr.  Trowbridge's  advice 
one  day  about  marrying  an  impecunious 
young  poet.  "How  much  does  he  make?" 
Mr.  Trowbridge  asked.  "Oh,"  said  the  girl, 
"he  only  makes  about  six  dollars  a  week. 
But,"  she  added,  fervently,  "he  says  he'll 
treat  me  like  an  angel."  "Humph,"  said  Mr. 
Trowbridge,  "I  suppose  so.  Nothing  to  eat 
and  less  to  wear." 


In  nearly  every  town  in  the  land  is  told  the 
story  of  its  particular  bumptious  citizen, 
whose  arrival  in  heaven  caused  the  Supreme 
One  to  advise  the  one  on  his  right  to  arise 
and  let  the  newcomer  sit  down.  But  this 
epitaph  may  be  read  on  a  tomb  in  a  cemetery 
at  Madrid  :  "Hie  jacet  Juan  Pinto,  the  Span- 
ish Orpheus.  When  he  arrived  in  heaven 
he  joined  his  voice  with  those  of  the  arch- 
angels. Scarce  had  He  heard  it  than  the 
Almighty  exclaimed,  'Be  silent,  all,  and  allow 
the  illustrious  tenor,  Juan  Pinto,  to  sing 
alone.'  " 


A  grave  and  dignified  D.  D.,  after  listening 
to  the  recitation  of  the  catechism  by  a  class 
of  children,  was  asked  to  make  a  few  remarks 
to   them,    whereupon   he   arose   and   said:      "I 


desire,  my  young  friends,  to  express  an  un- 
qualified approbation  of  this  exercise.  I  re- 
gard  the  catechism  as  the  most  admirable 
epitome  of  religious  belief  extant."  The 
superintendent  pulled  his  sleeve  and  asked 
him  to  explain  the  word  epitome  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children.  He  elucidated  as  fol- 
lows :  "By  epitome,  children,  I  mean — that 
is — it  is  synonymous  with   synopsis." 


Many  years  ago  one  of  the  Parisian  the- 
atres came  under  the  management — or  at 
least  the  proprietorship — of  a  rich  native  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  who  nevertheless  kept  a 
keen  eye  on  the  accounts.  Among  the  items 
of  expenditure  was  one  of  three  francs  a 
week  for  meat  for  eight  or  ten  cats  kept  to 
protect  the  canvas  scenes,  etc.,  from  the 
ravages  of  the  rats.  This  item  was  promptly 
disavowed  by  the  Turkish  proprietor,  who 
wrote  upon  the  margin  of  the  bill  the  fol- 
lowing dilemma:  "If  the  cats  eat  the  rats, 
wherefore  the  meat?  If  they  don't,  where- 
fore the  cats  ?" 


THE   MERRY  MUSE. 

Coming  Home  in  the  Dark. 
The   tunnel   was  dark,    the  tunnel   was  long. 

And    the  lights   had   all   gone  out. 
The  temptation   was   assuredly  strong — 

Of   that    there    could   be    no   doubt. 
She   was  sitting  by  me,    a   portly   miss 

Of   thirty   summers,    or   less; 
When   a  notion  struck  me  that   I    would  kiss 

That    vision    of    loveliness! 
Though    the    risk    was    great,    I    thought    it    worth 
while, 

For   I   was   full  of   romance, 
And  to  steal  a  kiss  in  a  furtive  style 

The  pleasure  could   but  enhance! 
So  when  we  had  come  to  the  darkest  part 

I  gave  her  a  silent  smack, 
When— I  didn't  expect  it — bless  my  heart  I 

If  she  didn't   kiss   me   back! 
We    gazed    at    each    other    in    shy    surprise, 

When    from    the    tunnel    we    sped. 
The  other  passengers  must   have   got   wise, 

For  our  cheeks  were  burning  red. 
At    the   same  depot   we   left   the   train. 

When    I   lost  my   charmer    fair, 
I    thought    I    should   never  see   her   again, 

For    which    I    didn't    much   care, 
But,    when   I    got  home,    there   was   the    maid, 

And    she   gave  me   such   a  look, 
"Who   is  that,   mother?"   I  asked.      She   said, 

"Why    Bobby,    that's  our  new  cook!" 

— New   York   Times. 


Maybe  "We're  Fussy,  but 

We  went  into    a  market  house,   to  buy  a  piece  of 

meat; 
And,    though    the    place    as    markets    go    was    very 

clean  and  neat, 
We  noted,    there,   a  great   big  dog,    a-lying  on   the 

floor — 
We    didn't    like    his    presence,    so    we    turned    and 

sought  the  door. 

The    next    day    we    returned    again,    some    sausage 
for  to   buy; 

We    looked    around,    to    find    the    hound,    but    he 
was   nowhere  nigh. 

We    thought,    and    then    we    left    again    unserved — 
for  we  confess 

That    though   his   presence  irked,    we  liked   his  ab- 
sence even  less! 
—  Tcil    Robinson,    in    Cleveland    Plain    Dealer. 


He  Carried  Samples. 

A  clergyman  was  very  fond  of  a  particu- 
larly hot  brand  of  pickles,  and,  finding  great 
difficulty  in  procuring  the  same  sort  at  hotels 
when  traveling,  always  carried  a  bottle  with 
him. 

One  day,  when  dining  at  a  restaurant  with 
his  pickles  in  front  of  him,  a  stranger  sat 
down  at  the  same  table,  and  pretty  soon 
asked  the  minister  to  pass  the  pickles.  The 
divine,  who  enjoyed  a  joke,  politely  passed 
the  pickles,  and  in  a  few  seconds  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  stranger  watering 
at  the  eyes  and  gasping  for  breath. 

"I  see  by  your  dress,"  said  the  man,  when 
he  had  recovered,    "that  you   are   a   parson." 

"I  am,  sir." 

"I   suppose   you  preach." 

"Yes;    about   twice    a   week,    usually." 

"Do  you  ever  preach  about  hell  fire?"  in- 
quired  the   stranger. 

"Why,  yes.  Sometimes  I  deem  it  my  duty 
to  remind  my  congregation  of  eternal  pun- 
ishment." 

"I  thought  so,"  said  the  stranger ;  "but 
you  are  the  first  of  your  class  I  ever  met 
who  carried  samples." 


MERCANTILE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS THREE  MILLION  DOLLARS 

A  General  Banking  Business  Transacted.     Accounts  of  Individuals,  Firms,  Corporations  and  Banks  Solicited 

MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

(Owned  by  the  Stockholders  of  Mercantile  National  Bank  of  San  Francisco) 

CAPITAL ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 

Authorized  to  act  as  Executor  and  as  Trustee  in  all  capacities 


SAFE    DEPOSIT    VAULTS 

In  a  Safe  Deposit  Building 

464  CALIFORNIA  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

Of  San  Francisco 

Paid-l*p  Capital $  ■!  ,000.000 .00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 2,022.290.63 

Total  Resources 4N.3U4  .15G.U6 

Officers  : 

Sio.Greenebaum Chairman  of  the  Board 

Herbert  Fleishhacker President 

Washington  Dodge Vice-President 

J.  Friedlander Vice-President 

C.  F.  Hunt Vice-President 

C.  R.  Pabker Cashier 

Wm.  H.  High.  Assistant  Cashier    H.  Choynski.  Assistant  Cashier 

J.  W.  Lilienthal.  Jr..  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  L  Langerman.  Secretary 


Go  East 

via 

PORTLAND 


and 


Union  Pacific  System 

Joins  West  and  East  with  a 
Boulevard  of  Steel 

Follows  the  Famous  Columbia  River 

200  Miles  by  Daylight 

Superior  Service 

Wonderful  Scenery 

Parallels  the  Columbia  River 
Highway 

S.  F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 
42  Powell  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


byrne  &  McDonnell 

MEMBERS 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
San  Francisco  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 

DIRECT  PRIVATE  WIRES 
242  Montgomery  St.      Douglas  5234 


Geo.  E.  Billings   Roy  C.  Ward   Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Phone — Douglas   2283 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
AMD  PILING 


=  POPULAR"- 


WALL    PAPERS 

POPULAR  PRICES 

Special  discount  sale  of  some  patterns  every  day. 

HENRY  KERN 

121  CEARY  STREET,  2d  Floor     : :     Phone  Sutter  4818 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

1  The  German  Bank ) 
Savings  Incorporated  1868       Commercial 

526   California  St.,  San   Francisco,   Cal. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 
The  following  Branches  for  Receipt  and  Pay- 
ment of  Deposits  only  : 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  Corner  Mission  and  21st  Streets. 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  Ave. 
Haight  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Haight  and  Belvedere. 

December  3ist.  1915: 

Assets $61,849,662.02 

Deposits 58,840,699  t* 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1.000.000.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2,008.962  04 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 211. 23*  %', 

Number  of  Depositors 67,406 

For  the  6  months  ending  December  31st.  1915.  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.       Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


CARL  RAISS  &  CO. 

STOCKS  AND  BONDS 

429  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  1850 

PACIFIC    DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE 

San  Francisco 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH     -    -    -    Manager 


BONESTELL    & 

CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 
furnished    by    us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER 

HOUSE 

118    to    124    First    Street,   corner 
San   Francisco 

Minna, 

Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,    Business   Men,   and 

Corporations. 

ALLEN'S  PRESS   CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone  Kearny  392.  88   First   Street 


WELLINGTON 

COAL 


BEST  FOR 

Family  Use 


For  Sale  by  all 
Reliable  Dealers 


Western  Fuel  Company 

Miners  and  Ship 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of  the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of    San    Francisco    will    be    found   in 
the  following  department: 

Mrs.  Thomas  Garrett  of  Seattle  has  announced 
the  engagement  of  her  daughter,  Miss  Jessamine 
Garrett,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Brown,  Jr.,  of  San 
Francisco.  Miss  Garrett  is  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Judge   Thomas   Garrett    of   Louisiana. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Harriett  Alexander  and 
Mr.  Loring  C.  Pickering  was  solemnized  Satur- 
day morning  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  step- 
father and  mother,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Kauf- 
man, in  Hemet,  Riverside  County.  There  were 
no  attendants  at  the  marriage  and  only  rela- 
tives witnessed  the  ceremony.  Mrs.  Pickering  is 
the  sister  of  Mr.  Douglas  Alexander  and  the 
niece  of  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Frank 
E.  Drigham,  and  Mrs.  Adolph  Scheld  of  Sacra- 
mento. Mr.  Pickering  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Loring 
C.  Pickering,  Sr.  Upon  their  return  from  their 
wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pickering  will  reside 
in    Burlingame. 

Rear-Admiral  Richardson  Clover  and  Mrs. 
Clover  have  announced  the  engagement  of  their 
daughter,  Miss  Beatrice  Clover,  and  Captain 
Thomas  Holcomb,  United  States  Marine  Corps. 
Captain  Holcomb  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Holcomb  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  He 
is  aide  to  Major-General  George  Barnett,  com- 
mandant of  the  marine  barracks  at  Washington, 
IX   C.     No  date  has  been  set   for  the  wedding. 

Mrs.  George  T.  Marye  gave  a  luncheon  Sunday 
at  the  Burlingame  Club,  complimenting  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor.  The  guests  in- 
cluded Admiral  Charles  Gove  and  Mrs.  Gove, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  and  Mrs.  William 
G.   Irwin. 

Mrs.  Russell  Wilson  gave  a  picnic  luncheon 
Saturday  in  the  hills  back  of  Burlingame,  enter- 
taining a  number  of  friends  in  honor  of  Lieu- 
tenant   Harry    Gantz    and    Mrs.    Gantz. 

Mrs.    Alexander    Keyes    gave    a    luncheon    Tues-   i 
day   at   her  home  on  Jackson    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday    evening  at   their    home    at    Woodside. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  gave  a  dinner  Friday 
evening  at  her  home  on  Broadway  in  compliment 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Martin.  The  guests 
included  Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper,  Mrs.  Earl  Shi'pp, 
Mr.  1.  Downey  Harvey,  Mr.  Edward  Cebrian, 
and    Baron   Heine  von    Schrocder. 

Miss  Einnim  McNear  was  hostess  at  a  motor 
party  last  week-end  to  the  Mount  Diablo  Country 
Club.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  McNear,  Jr.,  chape- 
roned the  party,  and  among  the  guests  were  Miss 
Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss  Marion  Baker,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Adams,  Mr.  Livingston  Baker,  Mr.  Howard 
Martin,  Mr.  Daniel  Yolkmann,  Mr.  Frederick 
Beaver,  Mr.  Victor  Cooley,  Mr.  Ellery  Stone, 
and    Mr.  Wakefield  Baker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Duncan  gave  an  in- 
formal dinner  Friday  evening  at  their  home  in 
Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Pringle  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  their  home  in  Menlo  Park. 
Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  Eyre, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Flood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Kuhn,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Mc- 
Near. 

Mrs.  J.  Leroy  Nickel  and  Miss  Beatrice  Nickel 
entertained  a  group  of  friends  over  the  week- 
end at  their  summer  home  in  Menlo  Park. 
Among  their  guests  were  Miss  Helen  Garritt, 
Miss  Mary  Louise  Black,  Miss  Katherine  Ram- 
sey, and  Miss  Ruth  Zeile. 

Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden  gave  a  luncheon 
Thursday  at  her  home  in  Burlingame,  compli- 
menting Mrs.  George  T.  Marye.  Among  the 
guests  were  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mrs.  William 
Geer  Hitchcock,  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller,  Mrs. 
James  Cooper,  Mrs.  Robert  Hooker,  Mrs.  Russell 
Wilson,  and   Mrs.  Joseph   Bryant  Crockett. 

Major  Joseph  Wheeler  gave  an  informal  dinner 
Sunday  evening  at  his  home  in  the  Presidio, 
complimenting  Mrs.  William  Ozro  Childs  and 
Miss  Emmeline  Childs,  who  are  visiting  here  from 
Los   Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Barr  Baker  gave  a  lunch- 
eon   Sunday   at   the    Burlingame    Country    Club. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  gave  a  dinner  and 


bridge  party  Sunday  evening  at  their  home  in 
San  Mateo.  Among  the  guests  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cad- 
walader,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Bull  Pringle, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick  McNear,    and    Mr.   and  Mrs.   Talbot  Walker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday   evening  at  their  home  in   Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Charles  Bridges  gave  a  luncheon  Thurs- 
day at  her  home  at  Fort  Mason  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Arnold  and  Miss  Maud  Clements, 
who  are  visiting  Mrs.  J.  Franklin  Bell.  Among 
those  bidden  to  meet  the  complimented  guests 
were  Mrs.  Martin  Crimmins,  Mrs.  Eben  Swift, 
Mrs.  Jarius  Moore,  Mrs.  J.  Franklin  Bell,  Mrs. 
William  D.  Chitty,  Mrs.  Frank  Weed,  and  Mrs. 
B.   Griggs  Holt. 

Mrs.  Henry  Kiersted  gave  an  informal  lunch- 
eon  Thursday  at  her  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Polhemus  gave  an  informal 
dinner  Tuesday  evening  at  their  home  on  Wal- 
nut Street,  their  guests  including  Dr.  Herbert  W. 
Allen  and  Mrs.  Allen  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
R.    McCormick. 

Colonel  Lincoln  Karmany  and  Mrs.  Karmany 
gave  a  reception  Monday  afternoon  at  their 
home  at  Mare  Island  in  honor  of  Lieutenant 
Daniel    Gardner    and    Mrs.    Gardner. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  their  home  in  Menlo  Park  in 
compliment  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Kuhn. 
Among  the  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus 
Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham  McMullin,  Mrs.  Russell 
Wilson,    and    Mrs.    E.    W.    Hopkins. 

Dr.  Florence  Ward  and  the  Misses  Jean  and 
Dorothy  Ward  gave  a  house  party  over  the  week- 
end at  their  home  in  Belvedere.  Their  guests 
included  Miss  Mary  Harrison,  Miss  Marjory  Wal- 
dron,  Mr.  Baltzar  Peterson,  Mr.  Morse  Erskine, 
Mr.    James  Jeffries,   and    Mr.    James    McDonald. 

Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Henshaw  gave  a  luncheon 
Thursday  at  her  home  on  Washington  Street, 
complimenting  Mrs.  Charles  Keeney  and  Mrs. 
Alia    Henshaw    Chickering. 

Mrs.  Clara  L.  Darling  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day at  the  Francisca  Club  in  honor  of  Mrs.  John 
P.    Wisser,    who    recently    arrived    from    Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Blyth  gave  a  theatre 
and  supper  party  Monday  evening.  Their  guests 
included  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin,  Miss  Gertrude 
Hopkins,  Mr.  Homer  Curran,  and  Baron  Heine 
von    Schroeder. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  Stone  Wallace  gave  a  dinner 
Tuesday   evening   at  her  home  on  Pacific   Avenue. 

Mrs.  Walter  Filer  gave  a  luncheon  Sunday  at 
the  Burlingame  Country  Club  in  compliment  to 
Mrs.  William  Outhout  of  New  York.  The  guests 
included  Mrs.  William  Geer  Hitchcock,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Mayo  Newhall,  Mrs.  Henry  Clarence 
Breeden,  Mrs.  Joseph  Bryant  Crockett,  Mrs. 
Henry   T.    Scott,   and    Mrs.    Mountford    S.   Wilson. 

Mr.  George  Howard,  Jr.,  gave  a  tea  recently 
at  his  home  in  San  Mateo  in  honor  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Austin  Moore.  His  guests  included  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Willard  Chamberlin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robin  Hayne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Splivalo, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Duncan,  Miss  Sophie  Bey- 
lard,  Miss  Emilie  Parrott,  Miss  Barbara  Parrott, 
Miss  Helen  Hamilton,  Miss  Ysabel  Chase,  Mr. 
William  Jackson,  Mr.  John  Parrott,  Jr.,  Mr, 
Harry  Hunt,   and   Baron  Heine  von  Schroeder. 

Miss  Beatrice  Nickel  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday 
in  honor  of  Miss  Katherine  Ramsay,  who  is  visit- 
ing   here    from    Los    Angeles. 

Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  gave  a  luncheon  and 
bridge  party  Tuesday  at  her  home  in   Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Jan  Carel  Van  Eck  gave  a  luncheon 
Thursday  at  her  home  at  Woodside  in  compliment 
to    Miss   Josephine    Marshall. 

Captain  Morris  E.  Locke  gave  a  dinner  and 
skating  party  Tuesday  evening.  His  guests  in- 
cluded Mrs.  J.  Franklin  Bell,  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Arnold,  Miss  Maud  Clements,  Mr.  Wilberforce 
Williams,    and    Major   Mervyn    Buckley. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  entertained  a 
group  of  friends  at  luncheon  Tuesday  at  her  home 
in    Menlo    Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour  gave  a  lunch- 
eon   Sunday    at    their    home    in    Rutherford. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Williamson  gave  a 
theatre  party  Monday  evening,  entertaining  later 
at    supper    at    the   Hotel    Oakland. 


The  best  cooks  have  no 
failures,  because  they  use 

ROYAL 

Baking  Powder 

Absolutely  Pure 

It  does  not  pay  to  experiment  with 
cheap  brands  and  risk  the  quality  and 
healthfulness  of  the  food. 

Mo  Alum      No  Phosphate 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be   found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to    and    from   this    city   and    Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  N.  Stetson  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  Burlingame  from  a  brief  trip 
to    Yosemite. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Henry  Pool  will  arrive 
from  Virginia  in  July  to  take  possession  of  their 
home  in  Menlo  Park,  which  has  just  been  com- 
pleted. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Hooker  returned  Tuesday  from  a 
motor    trip    through    Lassen    County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Horsley  Scott  have  gone 
to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  they  will  be  the  house 
guests  of  Mr,   and    Mrs.   J.    Frank  Judge. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Otis  and  the  Misses  Cora 
and  Fredericka  Otis  have  gone  to  Los  Gatos  for 
a    visit   of   several    weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Babcock  are  visiting  at 
Shasta   Springs  from  their  home  in  San   Rafael. 

Mrs.  Fletcher  Ryer,  who  recently  visited  in 
San  Francisco,  has  arrived  in  New  York  and 
joined  her  daughter,  Miss  Doris  Ryer. 

Colonel  Stephen  Foote  and  Mrs.  Foote,  with 
the  Misses  Helen  and  Esther  Foote,  have  taken 
an  apartment  in  Washington,  where  they  will 
reside  for  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood  returned  recently 
from   a    motor    trip   to    St.    Helena. 

Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden  has  gone  to  Lake 
Tahoe,  where  she  is  the  house  guest  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Aimer  Newhall.  Later  in  the  season 
Mrs.  Breeden,  with  Mrs.  William  Sherwood,  will 
go  to  Santa  Barbara  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 
Miss  Marita  Rossi  left  Saturday  for  Los  An- 
geles, where  she  will  be  the  guest  of  Mrs.  F.  H. 
Hughes   and    Miss    Mary   Hughes. 

Mrs.  William  H.  La  Boyteaux  and  her  daughter, 
Miss  Emily  La  Boyteaux,  have  arrived  from  New 
York  and  will  remain  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  for 
a  brief  visit  before  leaving  for  Santa  Barbara, 
where  they  have  taken  a  house  for  the  summer. 
Miss  Elva  De  Pue  is  visiting  in  Woodland  as 
the   house   guest   of   Miss   Lola    Simpson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Augustus  Bray  spent  the 
week-end  at  Mare  Island  as  the  guests  of  Mrs. 
Bray's  brother-in-law  and  sister,  Colonel  Lincoln 
Karmany    and    Mrs.    Karmany. 

Mrs.  Loring  C.  Pickering,  Sr.,  recently  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  Byron  Springs,  on  which 
she  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Robert  Chester 
Foute   and    Miss  Augusta   Foute. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Sutro  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  Piedmont  from  a  visit  to  New 
York    and    Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Reding  and  theii 
daughters  will  leave  shortly  for  Santa  Barbara, 
where  they  have  taken  a  house  for  July  and 
August. 

Lieutenant  Harry  Gantz  and  Mrs.  Gantz,  who 
have  been  guests  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  for  the  past 
two  weeks,  returned  Tuesday  to  San  Diego.  Mrs. 
Gantz  has  recently  been  the  guest  of  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Ferdinand  Bain,  at  her  home  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor  spent 
the  week-end  in  Burlingame  at  the  home  of  Mrs, 
George   T.    Marye. 

The  Misses  Betty  and  Elena  Folger,  who  have 
been  attending  school  in  Menlo  Park,  have  joined 
their  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Folger,  at 
their  home  on    Buchanan   Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Girvin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Monroe  Eyre  Pinckard,  and  Mr.  Gardiner  F.  Wil- 
liams have  gone  to  Feather  River  Inn  for  a  stay 
of  several  weeks.  Mr.  Williams  arrived  recently 
from   Washington. 

Miss  Ruth  Taft  arrived  a  few  days  ago  from 
her  home  in  New  York  to  spend  the  summer  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Starr  Keeler  and  Miss  Alice 
Keeler  at  their  home  in  Ross. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  and  the  Misses  May 
and  Fanny  Friedlander  spent  the  week-end  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  at  their  summer 
home,    Sobra    Vista,    in    Sonoma    County. 

Dr.  E.  Grahame  Parker  and  Mrs.  Parker  have 
gone  to   Coronado    for  a  visit  of  several   weeks. 

Mrs.  George  Howard,  who  has  been  visiting  in 
Santa  Barbara,  has  returned  to  her  home  in  San 
Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  and  Mrs. 
Malcolm  Whitman  motored  to  Del  Monte  for  the 
week-end  from  Mrs.  Whitman's  home  in  Bur- 
lingame. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Buckingham  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  Pasadena,  after  a  visit  with  Miss  Mary 
Armsby    at    her    home   in    Ross. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wickham  Havens,  with  a  party 
of  friends,  went  to  Del  Monte  for  the  week- 
end. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Charles    E.    Maud    left    Sunday 
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on  a  camping  trip  that  will  extend  over  three 
months.  They  will  be  in  the  Sierras  most  of  the 
time  and  will  conclude  their  trip  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.    James    Murray    in    Montana. 

Mrs.  William  D.  Leahy  is  the  guest  of  her 
brother-in-law  and  sister,  Captain  Albert  P. 
Niblack  and  Mrs.  Niblack,  at  their  summer  home 
in    Newport. 

Mrs.  Edward  J.  McCutchen,  who  has  been  stay- 
ing at  her  home  in  Los  Altos,  will  take  posses- 
sion of  her  home  at  Tahoe  after  the  first  of 
July. 

Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Oyster  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Oyster  have  been  visiting  in  Del  Monte  for  a 
few    days. 

Mrs.  George  Pinckard  will  return  next  week 
to  her  home  in  Ross  from  Adler's  sanatorium, 
where  she  has  been  ill   for  the  past  week. 

Mrs.  Clara  L.  Darling  left  Thursday  for  Mon- 
terey for  a  visit  to  her  country  home,  Mon 
Repos. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  and  their 
daughter,  Miss  Phyllis  de  Young,  have  returned 
to  their  home  on  California  Street  from  a  visit 
to    New    York. 

Lieutenant  Herman  Trench  Vulte  and  Mrs. 
Vulte,  who  have  spent  the  winter  in  San  Diego, 
will  leave  shortly  for  New  Orleans.  After  a 
brief  visit  in  the  southern  city  Lieutenant  Vulte 
will    sad    for    the    West    Indies. 

Lieutenant  Daniel  Gardner  and  Mrs.  Gardner 
have  gone  to  Mare  Island,  where  they  will  re- 
side for  several  weeks.  Mrs.  Gardner  was  for- 
merly Miss  Lois  Crosby. 

Miss  Orypha  Gatch  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Berkeley,  after  a  visit  of  several  days  with 
Miss  Dorothy  Bennett  at  her  home  at  Mare 
Island. 

Mr.  Robert  Coleman  and  his  daughter,  Miss 
Cara  Coleman,  have  gone  East  to  spend  the  sunv 
mer   at   Cape   Cod. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Water- 
low  Ford  has  been  brightened  by  the  advent 
of  a  little  daughter.  Mrs.  Ford  was  formerly 
Miss  Margaret   Eelden. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis  in 
San  Mateo  has  been  brightened  by  the  advent 
of  a  little  son.  Mrs.  Tevis  was  formerly  Miss 
Lee   Girvin. 


BERKELEY   INN 
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BERKELEY,  CAL. 
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THE  CITY   IN  GENERAL. 

Mayor  Rolph  has  called  a  conference  of 
the  mayors  and  officials  of  the  various  penin- 
sula cities  in  order  to  discuss  plans  for  the 
proposed  consolidation  of  San  Francisco  and 
San  Mateo  counties.  Over  a  score  of  invi- 
tations  for  the   conference   have  been  issued. 


The  big  freight  steamer  Annette  Rolph  has 
been  launched  from  the  ways  of  the  Union 
Iron  Works.  The  steamer  was  built  as  a  pri- 
vate enterprise  by  Mayor  Rolph,  but  was  sold 
at  a  large  profit  long  before  she  was  com- 
pleted. The  keel  was  laid  on  December  18, 
1915.  The  vessel  has  a  draft  of  22  feet,  is 
410  feet  long,  and  cost  $750,000. 


The  executive  committee  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Preparedness  Parade  has  postponed  the 
date  of  the  function  from  July  4th  to  July 
22d.  The  change  is  due  to  the  enormous 
number  of  requests  for  participation,  not  only 
from  citizens  and  organizations  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  from  those  of  the  entire  state. 


An  aggravation  of  the  tense  situation  al- 
ready existing  in  connection  with  the  water- 
front strike  has  been  produced  by  the  killing 
of  Thomas  Olson,  one  of  the  longshoremen 
now  on  strike.  The  crime  is  said  to  have 
been  committed  by  three  negroes  belonging 
to  the  strike-breakers'  colony,  but  this  is 
merely  a  supposition,  as  there  were  no  wit- 
nesses  and   no   identification. 


MISS  HARTRIDGE'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Beautiful  country  place.    Residence  modern  in 
every  respect      Large   Recitation  Hall,  distinct 
from  Residence.     Fully   equipped   gymnasium. 
Outdoor  sports  under  Physical  Director-    Advan- 
tages of  New  York  City  available  for  older  girls. 
College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses.    Certi- 
ficate admits  to  Smith,  Vassar,  and  Wellesley. 
Emelyn  B.  Hartridge,  A  B.,  Principal. 
Oakwood,  Plainfield.  New  Jersey. 
(50  minutes  from  New  York .) 
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Yosemite 
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DESMOND  SERVICE 

Vacations  from  $1 
to  $5  a  day 

Hotels,  BuDgalow  and  Canvas  Cottage  Camps, 
High'Sierra  Lodges,  Auto  and  Horseback  Tours. 

The  Easiest  Way 

Desmond  Service 

Comfortable  Auto  Trips  to  Mariposa  Big 
Trees  and  all  accessible  points  in  Yosemite 
National  Park. 

656  Market  Street 

Sutter  4981 


man  or  a  maniac."  No  trace  has  been  found 
of  Haase  since  his  disappearance  in  spite  of 
a  nation-wide  search. 


The  board  of  education  has  decided  to 
make  supervised  athletics  and  gymnasium 
work  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  city 
high  schools.  Each  school  is  to  have  two 
teachers.  Hitherto  this  instruction  has  been 
confined  to  the  elementary  schools. 


The  river  fishermen  have  given  their  assent 
to  a  trial  of  the  scheme  proposed  by  the 
state  market  director  to  the  effect  that  a 
board  shall  determine  the  retail  prices  of  fish 
from  day  to  day.  The  city  retail  and  whole- 
sale fishdealers  favor  the  plan,  but  the  deep- 
sea  fishermen  have  not  yet  come  to  a  de- 
cision in  the  matter.  The  state  market  di- 
rector believes  that  the  public  will  buy  more 
liberally  if  prices  are  staple   and  lower. 


Police  Judge  Oppenheim  has  canceled  the 
two  bonds  for  $5000  each  given  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  William  Haase,  who  disappeared 
while  awaiting  trial  for  the  shooting  of 
Charles  O.  Swanberg,  president  of  the 
Porto  la-Louvre  Cafe.  "I  am  convinced,"  the 
court  said,  "that  these  men  furnished  bail 
out  of  the  goodness  of  their  hearts  and  have 
been    made    the    victims    of    either    an    insane 


The  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  protested  against  the  exclusion  from  the 
appropriations  bill  of  an  allowance  for  coast 
and  geodetic  survey  charts.  The  Chamber 
of  Commerce  asserts  that  180  charts  now  used 
by  mariners  here  are  out  of  date,  that  the 
California  coast  line  has  been  changed  by  the 
earthquake  of  1906,  and  that  the  need  of 
good  charts  has  been  emphasized  by  the  loss 
last   week   of   the   steamship   Bear. 


The  Chinese  merchants  of  the  city  have 
petitioned  the  police  commission  for  permis- 
sion to  gamble  in  Chinese  clubs  provided  the 
percentage  evil  is  abolished  and  the  vicious 
element  excluded.  Gambling,  says  the  peti- 
tion, is  essential  to  the  life  of  Chinatown, 
and  if  it  is  entirely  prohibited  there  will  be 
an  exodus  to  Oakland,  where  the  regulations 
are  not  enforced  with  so  much  severity. 


The  Jitney  Bus  Drivers'  Association  has 
failed  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  Mar- 
ket Street  Association,  and  the  matter  will 
therefore  come  up  for  renewed  hearing  before 
the  public  utilities  and  judiciary  committees 
of  the  board  of  supervisors.  Attention  will 
also  be  given  to  the  police  proposals  for  the 
gradual  curtailment  and  extinction  of  the  jit- 
ney industry. 


To  Feed  the  Starving  War  Victims. 

Early  in  August,  which  month  will  mark 
the  second  anniversary  of  the  great  war,  it 
is  proposed  to  offer  a  gift  from  California  of 
food  enough  to  feed  the  starving  people  of 
Belgium  and  northern  France  for  one  day, 
and  that  day  is  to  be  known  as  "California 
Day."  Herbert  C.  Hoover  has  agreed  such  a 
day  shall  be  proclaimed  as  an  appreciation  of 
California's   generosity. 

It  is  to  be  a  California  project  and  it 
means  the  sending  forward  of  $70,000  worth 
of  California  wheat,  corn,  rice,  beans,  barley, 
peas,  sugar,  condensed  and  evaporated  milk, 
and  other  foods.  These  will  be  the  essen- 
tials and  the  amount  is  fixed  at  $70,000,  for 
that  is  the  amount  required  to  feed  the 
starving  noncombatants,  the  old  men,  women, 
and  children  of  Belgium  and  northern  France 
for  one  day. 

The  appeal  is  to  be  to  all  people  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  an  absolutely  neutral  appeal, 
for  the  work  of  the  Commission  for  Relief 
in  Belgium  has  been  endorsed  by  all  leading 
nations,  by  Germany,  France,  England, 
Russia,  Japan,  Austria,  the  United  States, 
and  others.  And  the  need  is  great.  Hoover 
in  his  most  recent  report  says  the  rations  it 
is  now  possible  to  supply  to  the  stricken  non- 
combatants  "will  not  support  life."  He  says 
the  supply  of  meat  and  potatoes  is  exhausted 
and  reaches   this  tragic  conclusion  : 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  my  entire  inability  to 
draw  an  adequate  picture  of  the  unutterable 
depression  and  despair  of  these  people.  The 
"C.  R.  B."  is  the  only  link  to  their  kindred 
and  their  allies,  and  we  are  thus  the  mouth- 
piece by  which  they  may  express  to  you  their 
prayers   for   more   help. 

The  "C.  R.  B.,"  which  for  more  than  a 
year  has  been  ceaselessly  endeavoring  to  alle- 
viate this  mass  of  misery,  is  now  forced  to 
appear  as  an  instrument  of  torture,  since 
daily  we  must  refuse  the  pleadings  of  a 
people  whose  sufferings  will  yet  be  told  in 
terms  reflecting  neglect  for  which  we  are 
now  daily  blamed. 

It  was  the  tragedy  of  this  statement  from 
Hoover  that  prompted  the  organization  of  the 
San  Francisco  committee  and  the  inaugu- 
rating by  it  of  a  strenuous  campaign  to  in- 
clude all  parts  of  the  state.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco committee  is  composed  of  such  men  as 
Jesse  Lilienthal.  William  H.  Crocker,  Henry 
U.  Brandenstein,  Warren  Gregory,  Perry 
Eyre,  Edward  J.  McCutchen,  Duncan  Mc- 
Duffie,  T.  T.  C.  Gregory,  W.  N.  Moore,  W. 
B.  Bourne,  Philip  Clay,  A.  C.  Kains,  A.  Le- 
gallet.  Rabbi  Martin  A.  Meyer,  J.  Henry 
Meyer,  James  K.  Moffitt,  C.  F.  Michaels,  S. 
B.  McNear,  John  L.  McNab,  George  A.  New- 
hall,  George  A.  Pope,  Mayor  James  Rolph, 
Jr.,  Joseph  D.  Redding,  Leon  Sloss,  Dr.  Stan- 
ley Stillman,  William  B.  Pringle,  John  A. 
McGregor,  Raphael  Weill. 

This  committee  has  addressed  a  letter  to 
every  chamber  of  commerce  and  board  of 
trade  in  the  state  asking  it  to  cooperate  and 
to  receive  contributions  of  foodstuffs  or 
money  to  buy  them. 


The  Bellman's  Anniversary  Issue. 
On  July  1st,  to  commemorate  the  tenth  an- 
niversary of  its  founding,  the  Bellman  will 
issue  a  special  number  of  108  pages.  This 
number  will  consist  largely  of  selected  ma- 
terial which  has  appeared  in  the  Bellman's 
columns  during  the  past  ten  years.  Among 
the  contributions  will  be:  Fiction,  by  John 
Galsworthy,  Charles  M.  Flandrau,  Hilaire 
Belloc,  Benjamin  Rosenblatt,  Joseph  Hus- 
band, Robert  W.  Sneddon,  Horatio  Winslow, 
Margaret  A.  Wilson,  and  Elizabeth  Wash- 
burn ;  essays  and  special  articles  by  Maurice 
Maeterlinck,  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  Wilfred  T. 
Grenfell,  Emile  Verhaeren,  August  Strind- 
berg,  Stanley  Washburn,  Frederic  Villiers, 
Montrose  J.  Moses,  Randolph  Edgar,  Ruth  S. 
Phelps,  Richard  Burton,  and  Grace  H.  Bou- 
telle ;  poems  by  George  Meredith,  Walter  W. 
Skeat,  Stephen  Phillips,  Alfred  Noyes,  Madi- 
son Cawein,  Arthur  Upson,  Amelia  J.  Burr, 
Clinton  Scollard,  Witter  Bynner,  Sara  Teas- 
dale,  Florence  Earle  Coates,  E.  Nesbit,  Henry 
A.  Bellows,  Mahlon  L.  Fisher,  Charles  B. 
Clark,  Joyce  Kilmer,  Margaret  Widdemer, 
Edith  Ives  Woodworth,  Richard  Burton,  Ruth 
G.  Harding,  Odell  Shepard,  Joseph  W.  Beach, 
Nina  M.  Cohen,  M.  E.  Buhler,  Thomas  Walsh, 
John  Carter,  Ruth  S.  Phelps,  Edith  Thomp- 
son, Teresa  V.  Beard,  Ethel  T.  Scheffauer, 
and  Herbert  J.  Hall ;  illustrations  by  Howard 
Pyle,  Joseph  Pennell,  Louis  Raemaekers,  Ver- 
non Howe  Bailey,  R.  Caton  Woodville,  Lau- 
rence Housman,  Ludvig  S-  Ipsen,  Frederic 
Villiers,  Harry  Fenn,  George  E.  Graves, 
Leonard  Raven-Hill,  Cadwallader  Washburn, 
W.  P.   Starmer,  and  Ralph  Fletcher  Seymour. 


She  (just  kissed  by  him) — How  dare  you? 
Papa  said  he  would  kill  the  first  man  who 
kissed  me.  He — How  interesting.  And  did 
he  do  it? — Judge. 


LOAN  WANTED 

at  five  per  cent,  from  $7000  to 
$11,000.  Secured  by  either  col- 
lateral  or   mortgage.      Address 

Box  27,  Argonaut  Pub.  Co. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 


Club  Room  Luncheon  for  Men 

50  Cents 

Tea  and  Music  in  the  Lounge 
Every  Afternoon 

Dancing  in  the  Rose  Room  Every 
Evening  Except  Sunday 

Turkish  Baths — For  Women,  1  1  th  Floor 
For  Men,  1 2th  Floor 

Indoor  Golf  on  the  Roof  of  the  Annex 

Kindergarten  for  the  Convenience  of 

Women  Shopping  and  for 

Regular  Instruction 


Golfers  Cumintr  on  Santa  Fe. 
The  Western  Golf  Association  has  selected 
the  Santa  Fe  to  carry  the  Chicago  golfers  to 
Del  Monte.  They  will  participate  in  the  an- 
nual tournament  of  the  Western  Golf  Asso- 
ciation,  which   takes   place   July    17th    to   22d.  I 


THE  BETTER  THE  HOPS 
THE  BETTER  THE  BEER  FLAVOR 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH  have  by  many  thou- 
r\  sands  of  pounds  more  Saazer  Hops  in 
1  V  their  giant  storage  houses  than  has  any 
other  brewery  in  Europe  or  America.  Before  the 
war  our  President,  while  abroad  on  his  annual 
hop-buying  pilgrimage,  bought  775,000  pounds  055? 
bales)  of  Bohemia's  very  finest  Saazer  Hops,  lb 
this  add  the  500,000  pounds  we  had  on  hand,  and 
you  will  see  that  we  can  guarantee  our  millions 
of  patrons  that  BUDWEISER  will  continue,  as 
always,  to  have  the  same  exclusive  Saazer  Hop 
flavor  which  has  helped  its  sales  to  exceed  any 
other  beer  by  millions  of  bottles. 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH  •  ST.IOUIS.U.SA 

Visitors  to  St Xov  >  ire  courteously  Invited  so  inspect  our  plant- 
covers  141  acres. 


wBm 


V 

Means  Moderation 

Til'mann  6-  Bendel  and  Anheuser-Busch  Agency 
Distributors  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
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Low  Fares  East 

via 

Western  Pacific 

Thru    Pullman    Standard    and    Tourist 
Sleeping  Cars. 

Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service, 

OBSERVATION  CARS 

STEEL  EQUIPMENT 

STOPOVERS 
GOING  AND  RETURNING 


Rounc 

Baltimore 

$108  JO 

Boston 

112.70 

C-.::a;: 

72.50 

Dallas 

62.50 

Denver 

55.00 

Honston 

62.50 

Kansas  Citv 

60.00 

Memphis 

70.00 

New  York 

110.70 

Trip 

Montreal 

$110.70 

Ogden 

40.00 

?.-.::  =  . 

110.70 

Oue're: 

120.50 

St.  Louis 

70.00 

Salt  Lake 

40.00 

Toronto 

98.50 

Washington 

and  other 

t  ::r.:s 

108.50 

Sale  Dates 
June  26,  27.  28. 

Julv  1.  2.  4.  5.  6,  11.  12,  13.  26.  27,  28. 
Au'gnst  1.  2.  3.  8.  9.  10,  24,  25,  28,  29. 
Sept.  7,  8.  11.  12. 

Going  Limit  15  days.  Rerora  Limit, 
three  months  from  date  of  sale,  bat  not 
beyond  October  31.  1916. 

For    farther   information    address    or 

r  -  :  -  e 

WESTERN  PACIFIC  TICKET  OFFICES 

665  Market  SL,  Palace  Hotel 
Union  Ferry  Station 

1326    Broadway,    Oakland 

Depot,  3d  and  Washington 

Telephones:  Sutter  1651  Oakland  132 

Baggage  checked  from  and  delivered  to  residence 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'   INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and    Sick    Room    Supplies 
Trusses   and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Telephone  Douglas  4017 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

He — I   would  die  tor  you.     She    (we 
— Well,    what    are    you    waiting    for : — A  en 
York   Times. 

First  Girl — What's  biology  mean?  Second 
Girl — Why.  it's  the  science  of  shopping,  I 
suppose. — Boston   Transcript. 

"Was  her  father  violent  when  you  asked 
him  for  her  hand?"'  "Was  he?  Great  guns! 
I  thought  he'd  shake  my  hand  off." — Topeka 
Journal. 

"Can  you  keep  a  secret  ?"  "I  am  silent  as 
the  tomb.v  "I  need  to  borrow  some  money." 
■'Don't  worry,  old  man.  It  is  as  though  I 
never  heard  it." — Puck. 

"Are  yon  fond  of  music?"  '"Music!"  ex- 
claimed the  enthusiastic  young  woman-  "I 
am  perfectly  devoted  to  music  I  could  dance 
to  it  all  night." — Musical  America. 

First  Senior — What  will  you  do  after  you 
graduate?  Hunt  a  job?  Second  Senior — I 
shall  associate  myself  with  some  firm  of  es- 
tablished reputation. — Nem   York  Sun. 

"Is  your  boy  Josh  burning  midnight  oil?" 
"Xo,"  replied  Fanner  Comtossel ;  "but  his 
automobile  keeps  the  gasoline  goin'  about 
eighteen  hours  a  day." — Washington  Star. 

Hector — What  did  your  father  say  when 
you  told  him  I  was  a  war  correspondent  ? 
Imogene — He  said  he  would  give  you  some- 
thing to  write  about  if  you  didn't  leave  early 
tonight. — Brooklyn   Life. 

Tattered  Tim — I've  been  trampin'  four 
years,  ma'am,  an'  it's  all  "cause  I  heard  the 
doctors  recommended  walkin'  as  the  best  ex- 
ercise. Mrs.  Prim — Well,  the  doctors  are 
right.     Walk  along--^-i£an,sa.s  City  Star. 

Adolph — Vat's  der  madder  mit  you.  Oscar? 
Oscar — Donnerwetter.  dot  Rosenfelt  he  iss  a 
rough  guy.  I  doan  like  him  for  bresident 
Adolph — Yy  for  not?  Oscar — He  knock  me 
down  und  dake  my  hyphen  away  from  me. — 
Detroit  Saturday  Night. 

Landlady — Who  are  you?  Neat  Guest — I 
am  a  performer.  Landlady — What  do  you 
do  ?  Xev  Guest — I  escape  from  tight  places. 
Landlady — Without  anybody  seeing  you  do 
it?  Xeu-  Guest — Yes.  Landlady — Well,  if 
that's  the  case  you'll  have  to  pay  in  advance. 
Toledo  Blade. 

Mabel — Was  your  bazaar  a  success  ? 
Gladys — Yes.  indeed :   the  minister  will   have 


Volunteers  Wanted  Immediately 

The  call  for  volunteers  has  gone  out  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  :  the 
Mexican  situation  seems  to  be  critical. 

Have  you  volunteered  to  protect  your- 
self and  family  by  placing  your  valuable 
papers,  etc.,  in  a  safe  deposit  box  in  the 
Crocker  Vaults,  while  away  on  your  sum- 
mer vacation  ? 

These  vaults  are  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  V\  est. 

Boxes  from  $4  a  year  up. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


were  the  profits?  Gladys — Nothing.  The  ex- 
penses were  more  than  the  receipts.  But  ten 
of  us  got  engaged,  and  the  minister  is  in 
for  a  good  thing  in  wedding  fees. — Stray 
Stories. 

"1  suppose  you  are  planning  to  go  to  Eu- 
rope, like  everybody  else,  after  the  war  is 
over?"  "Well,  no.  I  haven't  made  any  such 
announcement  to  my  friends."  "Why  don't 
you?  It  won't  cost  you  any  more  than  it  will 
rwo-thirds  of  the  other  people  who  say  they 
are  going  to  Europe  after  the  war  is  over." 
— Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

Farmer  Hayseed  (a  red-hot  patriot) — It's 
rurrible  the  way  them  furriners  is  overrunnin" 
the     country.      Sumpin*     ought     to     be     did. 


Farmer  Oats — Ye're  right.  I  been  readin* 
about  a  bunch  o*  men  that  was  naturalized  by 
J  edge  Hicks,  an'  I'm  ding-busted  if  they 
wa'n't  all   furriners. — Buffalo   Courier. 

Blinks — Did  you  have  anything  in  your  gar- 
den this  spring?  Jinks — Oh.  yes.  several  va- 
rieties. Blinks — What,  for  instance  ?  Jinks 
—My  neighbor's  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Leg- 
horns.— Judge. 

"That  lady  plays  bridge  every  week-day  of 
the  world.  Isn't  she  wonderful  f  "Can't  say 
that  she  is.  By  wonderful  we  mean  some- 
thing to  wonder  at.  Xow,  if  she  remained  at 
home  occasionally  and  looked  after  her 
home,  that  would  be  wonderful." — Louisville 
Cou  rier-Jou  rna  1. 
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